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Abel  Hendy  Tones  Greenidge,  M.A.,  D.Lnr.  (Oxon.)  (d,  1005). 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  CA  St  John's  College, 
Oxford.  Author  of  Infamia  in  Roman  Law;  Handbook  of  Greek  Conititulionai 
History;  Soman  Pabiic  Life;  History  t^  Rome.  Joint-author  of  Sources  of  Roman 
History,  133-70  »C. 

Rev.  Arnold  Hill  Payne,  M.A. 

Chai^in,  Oxford  Diocesan  Mission  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Late  Normal  Fellow, 
National  Deaf  Mute  College,  Washington,  U.S.A.  Author  of  The  Menial  DetOop- 
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Alpbid  JorauA  Butler,  M.A.,  D.Lttt. 

Fellow  and  Bulbar  of  Brasenose  College.  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Eton  Collwe.  Author 
of  The  Ancient  CoptU  Churches  of  Egypt;  The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt;  &c 

Arisvr  John  Butler,  M.A.  (i8A4-t<)io). 

Formerl]'  Fdlow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  ProfesBor  oi  Italian  Language 
and  Literature,  University  College,  London.  Author  of  a  ^awK  translation  of 
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Arthur  John  Evans,  M.A.,D.Litt..  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 
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Andrew  Lang. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Lang,  Andrew. 

Allen  Mawer,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Formerly  Lecturer  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
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Agnes  Muriel  Ci^v  (Mrs  Wilde). 

Formerly  Resident  Tutor  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.    Joint-author  of  Sources 
of  Roman  History,  133-70  B.c. 


Rev.  Alexander  Nairne,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exeeesis  in  Kins's  College,  London. 
Examinii^  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  St  Albans.  Fellow  of  King's  College,  London. 
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A.    N.    MONKHOUSE. 

Member  of  Editorial  St^ff.of  Manckaier  Gvardian. 

Alexander  van  Milungen,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  ot  History,  Robett  College,  ConstaDtinotrie.  Afithor  <d  Bytf.ntiiifOpn- 
slantiHople;  CotulatUinopie;  &c. 

Aktbvu  WiLLiAit  Holland. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  Cdlege,  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  1900. 

Anecsjm  WauAKS,  M.A.,  M.P. 
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Charles  Evekitt,  M.A..  F.C.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.RJi.S. 
Sometime  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  OxfiM^. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Norton,  Charles  E. 

Chabies  FRANas  Atkinson. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Captain,  ist  City  of  London  (Royal 
Fnsiliers).    Author  of  Tie  WUdemess  and  Ceid  Harbour. 

Charles  Francis  Bastable,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Law  and  Professor  of  Political  Ecoaotny  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.    Author  of  Pubiic  Finance;  Commerce  of  Nations;  Theory  of  ItUerfnUionai 

Trade ;  &c 

WiLUAu  Charles  Mark  Kent. 

BarriBter-at-L.aw,  Middle  Temple.  Edited  the  London  Sun  for  twenty-five  years; 
the   Weekly  Register,   1874-18S1.     Author  of  The  Humour  aitd  Pathos  of  Charies 

UtcAeiw;  &c. 

Clement  King  Shorter. 

Editor  of  the  Sphere.  Author  of  Sixty  Years  of  Victorian  Literature;  Immortal 
Memories ;  The  Brontis:  Life  atut  Letters ;  &c. 

H.  Caldwell  Lipsbtt. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Cioii  and  Military  Catelle,  I.ahore,  India.  Author  of  Lord 
Curzott  in  India. 

Christun  Ptister,  D.  is  L. 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  E^aris.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of 
&tude  sw  le  rigTU  de  Robert  le  Pieitx;  Le  Duchi  mereviniien  d'Alsatt  et  lalegendede 

Sainie-Odile. 

Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Lm.,  F.R.G.S.,  P.R.Hisr.S. 

Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
L,othian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  18S9.  Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  190B.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Navigator;  The  Damn  of  Modem  Ctography,  Sk. 

David  Croai  Tbouson. 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal.  Author  of  The  Brothers  Maris;  TTie  Barbizon 
School  of  Painters;  Life  of  "  Phii  ";  Life  of  Bewick;  &c. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  comprising  The 
Classical  Concerto,  The  GMberg  Variatioits;  and  analyses  of  many  other  classical 

David  Gtosce  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museui 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy, 
and  1903:  Ephesus,  it)a^,-i^=.; 
Athens,  1897-1900;  Director,  Cre 


1,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Excavated  at  Paphoa,  1888;  Naukratis,  1899 
Assiut,  1906-190^.  Director,  British  School  at 
an  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 
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i2i7-im:  Life  of  EmUiB  Castdar;  &.C.  OorOrfa, Gonttlo Penwi«W4« 

I  D«bl^«B,  John  Adolf. 

D.  Mn.  Rev.  Dugau)  Macfadven,  M.A.  f  1_. 

..Mmistetof  SouthGrovcCongregationalChurch.HtgKgate.   Du«ct»ro(tJie London "^  Ontden,  Aleaitnder.  -    ; 

Missionary  Sodety.  ,         L 

E.  Br.  Eknest  Baseek,  M.A.  f 

Fellow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modern  History  at,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Fonnerly  i  Cruudn. 
-.    Felkiwuid  Tutor  <rf  Malon  College.    Craveo  Scholar,  1895.  I 

■.  B.  EL  Edwin  Bailey  Eliiott,  M.A.,  F.R'.S.,  F.R.A.S.  f 

Waynflete  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  and  Fellow  of  Magdalm  Collcgs,  Oxiord.  J  CarV6  (in  part),  '     ■ 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxfcwd.    President  of  Londoa  Mathematical  I   ; 
'  Society,  1896-1898.    Author  of  A^tbra  of  Qmntics;  &c  I- 

E.  B.  P.  Edwaxd  Bagnail  Poulton,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S..  LL.D.  f 

H<»e  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Univermty  of  Oxford.    Fellow  of  Jeaus  College,  J  IJanrlB.  '    '      ' 

Oxford.    Author  of  The  Ct^ours  itf  Animais;  Essayt  on  Eeoltdion;  Darwin  and  the  \ 
Original  Species;  Sk.  .1 

E.  C.  Q.  !  .EOMBND  GrQSBY  (Juicgin,  M.A.  i„    ^  u 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  Collfege,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  in  Modem  Languages,  S  Cuenaluin. 

and  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic.  l 

E.  F.  S.  Edwakd  Fa^^rotrer  Strange.  '   f  '<!.', 

Assistant  Keeper,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensii^ctoo.    Membar  of  J  j)^}]^  Queiola. 

Council,  Japan  Society.    Author  of  numerous  works  00  art  subject*.    Joint-editor  |  .    ^  -     . , 

,  o£,BeU'a"C:3thedraJ'' Scries.  t  ■  ■  .^,    ■■ 
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Dekker,  Edwaid  Doums, 
(  Corfu  (w^art); 
CarlDth:  Isl/mus  of; 
Cas(  in  part) ;  Clin ;  D«i^im; 
IMlos;  DelphL 

B.  Ha.  Edward  Manson.  I  DebMitn^u     uid      Dabeatun 

Bartister-at-Law.    Joint-^itor  of  Journal  of  ComparaHtie  LeiisUUhn.     Author  of  |r°™5^      "^      l«p?Bn«0 
I?t^iaitmts  atid  Debenture  Slock;  Sic.  {     aww. 

Ed.  H.  Editard  Meyer,  D.Litt.  (Oion.),  I.L.D.,  Ph.D.  f  Ctoslihon-  Cniaiw 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Btrlin.  Author  of  Geschithte  des  J  -„„,.  n.'j '.  ti„i„'  . 
Alterthums;  Forschungen  lur  alien  Ceschichic;  Gestkichle  det  alten  AgypteiUi  Die]  ^'St^Sf  DUlUS,  DelOOM, 
IsraOim  und'ihreNaMarit&iiinu;  &c  \_I>»m»tnm  at  Butrla. 


s  College,  Oxford. 


{  Consfltntlon  ol  Athens. 


E.Pr.  Edgar  Prestagb.  ,4       'f'         *. 

Special  Lecturer  in  PortuKuese  Literature  in  the  Univeraitv  <A  Manchester.    Com-  J  Cort^KMl,  Jeronymo; 

mendador,  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.    Correq>andi[^  Sfember.of  liabon  Royal  |  Orui  e  Wn.  -    < 

A^^dcmy  of  Sciences  and  Uebbn  Geographiol  Society,  &c.  L 

E.  R.  B.  Edwyn  Robert  Bevan  M.A.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford.    Author  oi  House  of  Sekueus;  Jerusalem  ■{  Demotllns  Of  BUoedOnla. 

under  the  High  Priests.  1  .  L  .,     ' 

E.  Tn.  Rev.'EthelSed  Leonard  Tatwton  (d.ioo?).  T-  ~„   «.  1    r      < 

hMt]ior  oi  The  English  Black  Monks  of  St  BeMedM;  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England.X^^^^'^^  ""l'  *'""'• 

£.  V.  Rev.  Eomond  Venables,  M.A.,  D.D.  (1819-1895).  /r—-* 

Canon  and  Precentor  of  Lincoln.    Author  of  Episcopal  Palaces  of  En^nd.  \  "«*• 

V.  E.  W.  Rev.  Frederick  Edward  Warren.  MA.,  B.D.,  F.S.A; 

Rector  of  Bardwell,  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  if 
1882.  Author  of  The  Old  Catholic  RiluaJ  done  into  English  and  compared  will 
Corresponding  Offices  in  the  Roman  and  Old  German  Manuals;  The  Liturgy  and  Ri 
of  Ike  Celtic  Church;  &c. 

F.  Q.  H.  B.        Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Clare  Collie,  Cambridge. 

F.  Lu.  Friedrich  Luckwaldt,  Ph.D. 

FVofessor  of  History  at  the  Royal  Technical  High  School,  DaDzig.  Autho 
Oslerreick  und  die  Anfdnge  des  Befreiungskriege  von  1813;  &c. 

F.  LL  G.  FrawciS' LxEWELLYN  GaiFFiTH,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.  Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  J  ^--1^  !■  1.  ,\ 
Oxford.  Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and  Archaeologtcat  Jteporis  of  tlie  1  '^*''  ^'*  '"'"•'■ 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.    Fellow  of  Imperial  German  Archaeologilcal  InBtitute. 

F,  Po.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  D.Cl. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Pollock:  Family. 


C&ANCis  Samuel  Philbrick^  A.M.,  B.Sc,  .   ( 

Formerly  Scholar  and  Resident  Fellow  of  Harvaid  University.    Member  of  Americans  Cuba. 
Historical  Association.  I 
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Sir  Frank  Thomas  Marzials,  K.C.B. 

Fonnerly  Accounts  nt-General  of  the  Army.    Editor  of  "  Great  Writers  "  Series. 
Fkederice  Williau  Hasluce,  M.A. 

Assistant  Director,   British  School  of  Archaeology,  Alliens.     Fellow  (rf  King's 

College,  Cambridge.    Browne's  Medallist,  igot. 

Fkedekice  Wiluam  Rudlek,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Ubrarian  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Gedogy,  London,  1879-1903. 
President  of  the  Geologists'  Association,  1887-1889. 

Georcx  a.  Boulengek,  F.R.S. 

In  charge  of  the  Collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  <A  Zoology,  British 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zoological  Society  (rf  London. 

Gilbert  Chari.es  Bourne,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Linacre  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Merton  C<dlege, 
Oxford.  Author  of  An  InlrodudioH  to  tht  Study  of  Otmpafolive  Anaiamy  of 
Animais ;  &c. 

G.  C- Chubb. 

George  Charles  Williamson,  Litt.D. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  iliniaiura;  Life  of  Richard 
Cosmay,  R.A.;  George  EwLeheart;  Portrait  Dravings;  &c.  Editor  of  new  edition 
of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 


George  Hebbekt  Fowler,  F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  Berkeley  Fellow  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Assistant  Professor 
of  Zoology  at  University  College,  London. 

George  James  Tdbner. 

Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.    Editor  of  Sekct  Pkas  <^  the  Forest  for  the  Sdden 

Gerald  Philip  Robinson. 

President  of  the  Society  of  Mezzoti 
Victoria  and  to  King  Edward  VII. 


;  Engravers.     Mezzotint  Engraver  to  Que 


George  Saihtsbury,  L.L.D.,  Litt.D. 

See  the  bi<%raphical  article :  Saintsbury,  G.  E.  B. 
Grant  Showeruan,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Member  of  the  Archaeological 

Institute  of  America.     Member  of  American  Philological  Association.     Author  of 

With  the  Professor;  The  Great  Mother  of  the  Cods;  &c. 
Rev.  Griffitheb  Wheeler  Thatcher  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney,  N.S.W.    Formerly  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 

Testament  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 
Henry  Bradley,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


Horace  Boungbroke  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Late  Assistant  Director,  Geolo^cal  Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  WdUston . 
Medallist,  Geoli^cal  Society.  Author  of  The  History  of  the  GeolopaU  Society  of 
London ;  &c. 

Hans  Frieorich  Gadow,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  In  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Author  of  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  (Cambridge  Natural  History). 


H.  Marshall  Ward,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  (d.  1905). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  President  of  the 
.  British  Mycological  Society.  Author  of  Timber  and  some  of  its  Diseases;  The  Oak; 
Disease  in  Plants;  See. 


Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Bart. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Thompson,  Sir  Henry. 

Sir  Henry  Trotter,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Royal  Engineers.  H.B.M.  Consul -General  for  Roumania, 
1894-1906,  and  British  Delegate  on  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube. 
Victoria  Medallist,  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1878. 

Henry  William  Carless  Davis,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  1895- 
1902.    Author  of  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angtvins;  Charlemagne. 
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ISBAEL  AsKAHAlfS,  M.A. 

Reader  id  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  Univernty  of  Cambndee^   President, 
Jewish  Historical  Sodety  of  England.    Author  of  A  Short  History  of  Jewish  Litera- 
ture; Jewish  Li/e  in  the  Mid4U  Ages. 
Joseph  Ahderson  LL.D. 

Keeper  of  the  National  Muaeum  of  Antiquities,  Edinburgh.  Assistant  Secretary 
totheSodetyof  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  Rhind  Lecturer,  iST^-iSSaand  1892. 
Editor  of  Drummond's  Ajtcient  ScoUiih  Weapons;  &c. 


John  Allen  Howe,  B.Sc. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London. 


Jahes  David  Bourchier,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

King's  College.  Cambridge.  Correapondent  of  The  Times  in  South-E^astern  Europe. 
Commander  of  the  Orders  of  Prince  Danilo  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Saviour  of 
Greece,  and  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St  Alexander  of  Bulgaria. 


John  Eglinton  Bailev. 

Author  of  Joh»  Dee  and  tie  Sleganograpkia  oj  Trithemius;  Life  of  Thomas  Fuller. 

Joseph  Gkego. 

Art  Critic.    Author  of  A  History  of  Farliaitieniary  EUttions;  A  History  of  Daneiug, 

Thomas  Rowtatidson;  James  Gillray;  Sec 
John  Grahau  Ekss,  M.A.,  F.R.5. 

Regius  Professor  of  Zodogy  in  the  Uni' 

in  Animal  Morpholc^y  in  the  Univeraty  of  Cambridge. 

Cambridge,    ito8-t904.      Walsingham   Medallist,    ■""" 

Society  (3  EcHnbnrgh,  1904. 


Neill  Prizeman,  Royal 


JOHH  Henry  Middliton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.  (1846-1806). 

Formerly  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the  Univeruty  of  QimDridge,  and  Art 
Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Author  of  The  Engriaed  Gems  of 
Ciassicai  Times;  Itlumiitated  Mantucnpis  in  Classical  and  Medieval  Times. 

John  Horace  Rocnd,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.). 

Author  of  Feudal  Engfand;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  History;  Peerage  and 
Pedigree;  &c, 

John  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

Lectureron  Modem  History  to  the  Cambridge  UniverBity  Local  Lectures  Syndicate. 

Author  of  Life  of  Napoleon  1. ;  Napoleonic  Studies ;  The  Devdopment  of  Ih^  European 

Nations;  The  Life  of  PiU;  Sic. 
Rev.  Jaues  Hardy  Ropes,  D.D. 

Biusey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Critidsm  and  Interpretation,  and  Dexter 

Lecturer  on  Bible  Literature,  Harvard  Uhiverrity.    Author  of  The  Aposlolie  Age 

in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism;  &c. 

John  Linton  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Wykeham  Professor  of  Ancient  History  tn  the  Univer»ty  (rf  Oxford.  Formerly 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek,  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient  Geo^phy,  University  o( 
Liverpool;  and  Lecturer  on  Clasdcal  Archaeology  in  University  of  Oxford. 

Viscount  Morley  op  Blackburn. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Morlby,  ViscoUNt. 

John  Macparlake. 

Formerly  Librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library,  Calcutta.  Author  of  Library  Ad- 
mittistnUion;  &C. 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  Colle^,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  Gashes,  East  London 
College  (University  oTLondon).    Joint-editor  of  Grote's  History  t^f  Greece. 


John  SmrH  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrolo^  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  (rf  Edinburgh.  Bigsby 
MedalHst  of  the  Geological  Sodety  of  London. 

John  T.  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of .     _ ^   _. -jt—r 

Magazine.    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Throvgfi  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet;  Sec. 

Joseph  Thomas  Cunningham,  M.A.,  F.Z.S. 

Lecturer  on  Zoolfwy  at  the  South-Western  Polytechnic,  London.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.    Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  Association. 
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I  Cousin,  V.  (h(  pa*t). 


Author  of  Vateo  da  Gama  and  his  Successors. 


£iMc5LEY  Garland  Tayne.  r  _.„,,    .,        . 
Sometime  Scholar  o(  Wadham  College,  Oxford.    Matthew  Arnold  Priieman,  1903.  J  Cri»U»-8I»¥0IUaj 
-■             .."'*'                                                                ^    \DlIm»lto. 

Contrati(otto;  Cor 

Cornet  (,in  Pari); 
CnHBOm*  (tn  parl)\ 
Crowd;  Cymbftli. 


of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Member  of  the  Bohemian  Academy,  &c,  ■ 
Author  ol Bohemia,  a HialoricolSkaeh-,  The  Historians  ^SoAmita(IlchesterLecture, 
Oxfonl,  1904) ;  The  Life  and  Times  0/  John  Hus;  &c. 


Leonasd  Jaues  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Mineralozy,  British  Museanl.    Formerly  Scholar  of 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.    Editor  of  the  Minera- 
a  Magaxine. 


Sidney  S 


Copper-glanM; 
Copper  Writes; 
Covemie;  Crocollo; 

Cuyrite;  Cyulle; 


Lt»oi  Vuxasi. 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Dg>artment).     Foimeriy  Newspaper  Cone- 
spondent   in   East  of  Europe.    Italian  Vlce-Consul  in   New  Orleans,  IQ06;   Phil- 
adelphia, 1907:  and  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907-1910.     Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
and  Country;  Fire  and  Steord  in  the  Caucasus;  &c> 
"Maurice  A.  CanneY(  M.A. 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Langu^es  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Formerly 
Exhibitioner  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Pusey  and  Ellerton  Hebrew  Scholar, 
Oxford,  1692;  Kennicott  Hebrew  Scholar,  1895;  lioughton  Syriac  Prize,  1896. 

Mabcus  Hartog,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Zool(^y,  University  College,  Cork.  Author  of  "  Protozoa  "  in  Cam-  - 
bridge  Naturai  History,  and  papers  for  various  scientific  joumals. 

Marcus  Niebdhs  Tod,  M-A, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  ot  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     University  Lecturer  h 
Jiant-author  of  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum.  i 


Contarlnf;  Comaro; 
Correnti;  Conlnl; 
Dandolo;  Dellt  Gheruduea. 


Epigraphy.  -|  Demaratus. 


Maximilian  Otto  Bisuarce  Casfari,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  University.    Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birminghan 
University,  1905- 1908. 


rCortn  (in  part); 
-j  Corinth  (in  part); 
tCos  {in  part). 

-{  DsTfs,  Jofleison  (tn  part). 


NORTHCOTE  Whitbridce  Thouas,  M.A. 

Government  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria-    Corresponding  Member  of  the 

Soci^^  d' Anthropologic  de  Paris,    Author  of  Thou^hl  Tran^erence;  Kinship  end 

Marriage  in  Australia;  8k. 
Oswald  Basron,  F.S.A. 

Editor  of  the  Ancestor,  1902-1905.     Hon.  Genealogist  to  Standing  Council  of  the 

Honourable  Society  of  the  Baronetage. 

OsBERT  John  Radclipfe  Howarth,  M.A. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Geographical  Scholar,  1901.    Assistant  Secretary  of  the  ■! 
British  Association.  I 


Costume:  Medieval  a»d 

Modern  European; 
..Cowtenay:  Family. 


Peect  Gakdner,  LnT.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

Sec  the  biographicaJ  article:  Gard.\er,  Percy. 

Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.D. 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  University 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philoli^-  Late  Secretary  of  the  Caniwidge  Philological 
Society.    Author  of  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology;  &c. 

PUJTL  G.   KONODY. 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  Daily  Mail.     Formeriy  Editor  of  The  ArOsl. 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Waiter  Crane;  Vdasquex,  Life  and  Work;  &C. 
Robert  Amchel. 

Archivist  to  the  D^partement  de  I'Euie. 


r  CoSMCks; 
J  Crimes  {in  part); 
iDagheatan  (tn  part). 

fCottlngton,  F.  C  Baron; 
Coventry,  Sir  William; 
Craven,  Earl  of; 
Cromwell,  Oliver  (tn  part)'; 
Cromwell,  RIohaid. 
f  Daedalus; 
1  Demetrius  (Seulptor). 


r  ConvenUon,  The  National: 
\  Cordeliers.  Clab  ot  the. 
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Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macaustes,  M.A.,  F.SA. 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.      EHrector  of  Eitcavationa  for  the  Pakstini 

plonition  Fund. 
RotlAiJ>  Brdnlees  McKerrow. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

RUFUS  ByAX  RiCHAJtDSON,  Ph.D.,  B.D. 

Formerly  Director  of  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens.     Member  of 

American  Geolc^cal  Sodety,  British  Society  of  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  i  Corinth  (in  part). 


{in  part). 


Amcncan  Geolt^cal  boaety,  Bntish  boaety  of  Promotion  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
Greek  ArchaeoI(»ical  Society,  &c.  Author  of  History  (^  Greek  Scuiplure;  VaciUwit 
Days  in  Greece ;  Greece  Ikrougk  the  Stereoscope ;  &c. 

'.V.  Robert  Henry  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Lirr.  f 

Grinfield  Lecturer  and  Lecturer  in  Biblical  Studies,  Oxfoni.  Fellow  of  the  British  J 
Academy.  Formerly  ProfesGor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  Cdleee,  Dublin.  Anthor 
of  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Lije;  Booh  of  Jubtleei;  &C.  l- 


Dsnifll  (in  part). 


Robin  Humphrey  Legge. 

Priodiial  Musical  Critic  for  Daily  Telegraph.    Author  of  Annals  of  the  Nom>iek-\  Dthvaa. 

Feslinais;  Sk.  I 

RoNAiK  John  McNeill.  M.A.  f  Conway,  Heniy  SejrmoiiT; 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Barrister-at-Law.     Formerly  Editor  of  the  St  Jamei'f]  Cowper,  WUllun  C^  1st  Eu 

Gazette,  London.  I- CromwoU,  OUvBT  (in  pari). 

Richard  Lydekker,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F^S.  r 

Member  <rf  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874-1882.    Author  of  J  Coyote;  Creodonto; 

Catalotves  of  Fossil  Mammals,  ftepitles  and  Birds  in  British  Idusetim;  The  Deer  of     Deer. 

otf  Lands,  Sc. 
ROBERT  NiSBEx  B*iN  (d.  1909).  f  Corvtaus;  C.«tory,kl; 

Fornjerly    Assistant    Librarian,    British    Museum.      Author  of   Scandinavia;  the 

Political  Hislory  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  SS13--1900;  The  First  Romanovs,  ■ 

1613  to  172s '•  SloioHie  Europe:  the  Foiiiical  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  fro, 

to  1706;  &c. 


R.  PHENi  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Formerly  Master  of  the  Architectural  School.  Royal  Academy,  London.  Past 
President  of  Architectural  Association.  Associate  and  Fellow  of  Kine|s  College. 
London.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Editor  of  Fergusson's 
History  of  Architecture.    Author  of  Architecture:  East  and  Weil;  &c. 

Robert  Someks  (18*1-1891). 

Editor  of  North  British  Daily  Mail,  1849-1859.     Author  of  Letters  froi 
lands;  The  Southern  Slates  situe  the  War. 


Damjanleh;  De»k; 
De  GMr;  De  It  Gudle; 
Demetrliu  Doukol; 
DemetrtoB,  PMudo. 


Deeoratod  Period. 


the  High-  J.  Com  Laws  (in  part). 


Robert  Seymour  Conway,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (Cantab.). 

Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Formerly  Professor  of  Latin 
of  Univeraty  College,  Cardiff,  and  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Cambridge, 

RoBter  WiLLLuf  Rogers,  D.I).,  Lnr.D.,  LL.D.,  Pa.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis.  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  hew  Jersey.  Author  of  Inscriptions  of  Sentuicherib;  History  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria;  The  Religion  of  Ba^lonia  and  Assyria;  &c. 

Stanley  Arthur  Cook, M.A. 

Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  and 
formerly  Fellow  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  London  UniversitVi  1904— 1908.  Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic  Jnscrip~' 
tions;  The  Lams  of  Moses  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi;  Critical  Notes  0%  Old  Testament 
History;  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine;  Sec 

Hon.  Sdieon  Eben  Baldwin,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

.  Professor  of  Constitutional  and  Private  International  Lav  in  Yak  Univetsitjr. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Comparative  Law  of  the  American  Bar  Aieodarion. 
Formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut.  Author  of  Modem  Foiiiical  Institutions; 
Arnerican  Railroad  Lane;  &c 


versity  of  Manchester. 

Industry  and  Trade;  &c. 

Saicuel  Wadsworth,  M.A, 

Barrister-at-Law  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    Joiat-editor  of  the  17th 
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CONSTANTIHE  PAVLOVICH  (1779-1831),  grand-duke  and 
cesarevicti  of  Russia,  was  born  at  Tsarskoye  Selo  on  the  a7th 
of  Apiil  1779.  Of  the  sons  bom  to  the  unfortunate  tsar  Paul 
Fetrovich  and  his  wife  Maria  Feodorovoa,  nie  princess  of  Wttrt- 
tembers,  none  more  closely  resembled  his  father  in  bodily 
and  mestal  characteiistics  than  did  the  second,  Constantine 
Pavlovich.  The  direction  of  the  boy's  upbringing  was  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  his  grandmother,  the  empress  Catherine  II.  As 
In  the  case  ot  her  eldest  grandson  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.),  she  regulated  every  detail  of  bis  physical  and 
mental  education;  but  in  accordance  with  her  usual  custom 
she  left  the  canying  out  of  her  views  to  the  men  who  were  in 
her  confidence.  Count  Nicolai  Ivanovich  Soltikov  was  supposed 
to  be  the  actual  tutor,  but  he  too  in  his  turn  transferred  the 
burden  to  another,  only  interfering  personally  on  quite  excep- 
tional occasions,  and  exercised  neither  a  positive  nor  a  negative 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  exceedingly  passionate, 
restless  and  headstrong  boy.  The  only  person  who  really  took 
him  in  hand  was  C£sar  La  Harpe,  who  was  tutor-in-chi^  from 
1783  to  May  1795  and  educated  both  the  empress's  grandsons. 

Like  Alexander,  Constantine  was  married  by  Catherine  when 
not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  raw  and  immature  boy,  and 
he  made  his  wife,  Juliana  of  Coburg,  intensely  miserable.  After 
a  first  separation  in  the  year  1799,  she  went  back  permanently 
to  her  German  home  in  1801,  the  victim  of  a  frivolous  intrigue, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  she  was  herself  involved.  An  attempt  made 
by  Constantine  in  1814  to  win  her  back  to  his  hearth  and  home 
broke  down  on  her  firm  opposition.  Duriog  the  time  of  this 
tragic  marriage  Constantine's  first  campaign  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  the  greet  Suvorov.  The  battle  of  Bassignano 
was  lost  by  Constantine's  fault,  but  at  Novi  he  distinguished 
himself  by  such  personal  bravery  that  the  emperor  Paul  be- 
stowed on  him  the  title  of  cesarevich,  which  according  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  belonged  only  to  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  Though  it  caimot  be  proved  that  thb  action  of 
the  tsar  denoted  any  far-reaching  plan,  it  yet  shows  that  Paul 
already  distrusted  the  grand-duke  Alexander.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Constantine  never  tried  to  secure  the 
throne.  After  his  father's  death  he  led  a  wild  and  disorderly 
bachelor  life.  He  abstained  from  politics,  but  remained  faithful 
to  his  military  Inclinations,  though,  indeed,  without  manifesting 
anything  more  than  a  preference  for  the  externalities  of  the 
service. 

In  command  of  the  Guards  during  the  campaign  of  1805 


Constantine  had  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  unfortunate 
turn  which  events  took  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz;  while  In 
1S07  neither  bis  skill  nor  his  fortune  in  war  showed  any  improve- 
ment. However,  aftei  the  peace  of  Tilsit  he  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  great  Corucan  ami  an  upholder  of  the  Russo- 
French  alliance.  It  was  on  this  account  that  in  poUtical  questions 
he  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  his  imperial  brother.  To  the 
latter  the  French  alliance  bad  always  been  merely  a  means  to 
an  end,  and  after  be  had  satisfied  himself  at  Erfurt,  and  later 
during  the  Franco-Austrian  War  of  1809,  that  Napoleon  tike- 
wise  regarded  bis  rdation  to  Russia  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  political  advantage,  he  became  convinced  that  the  alliance 
must  transform  itself  into  a  battle  of  life  and  death.  Such 
insight  was  never  attained  by  Constantine;  even  in  1812,  after 
the  fall  of  Moscow,  he  pressed  for  a  speedy  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Napoleon,  and,  like  field-marshal  Xutusov,  he  too  exposed 
the  policy  which  carried  the  war  across  the  Russian  frontier  to 
a  victorious  conclusion  upon  French  soil.  During  the  campaign 
he  was  a  boon  companion  of  every  commanding-officer.  Barclay 
de  Tolly  was  twice  obliged  to  send  him  away  from  the  army. 
HJB  share  in  the  battles  in  Germany  and  France  was  insignificant. 
At  Dresden,  on  the  afith  of  August,  his  military  knowledge 
f uled  him  at  the  decisive  moment,  but  at  La  F^re-Champenoise 
he  distinguished  himself  by  personal  bravery.  On  the  whole  be 
cut  no  great  figure.  In  Paris  the  grand-duke  excited  public 
ridicule  by  the  manifestation  of  his  petty  militaty  fads.  His 
first  visit  was  to  the  stables,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  marching 
and  drilling  even  in  his  private  rooms. 

Id  the  great  political  dedsions  of  those  days  Constantine  took 
not  the  smallest  part.  His  importance  in  political  histoiy  dates 
only  from  the  moment  when  the  emperor  Alexander  entrusted 
him  in  Pcdand  with  a  task  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate  all 
the  one-sidedness  of  his  talents  and  all  the  doggedness  of  his 
nature  on  a  definite  object:  that  of  the  militarization  and 
outward  disdpjine  of  Poland.  With  this  begins  the  part  played 
by  the  grand-duke  in  history.  In  the  Congress-Poland  created 
by  Alexander  he  received  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom;  to  which  was  added  later  (1819)  the 
command  of  the  Lithuanian  troops  and  of  those  of  the  Russian 
provinces  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
In  eSect  he  was  the  actual  ruler  of  the  country,  and  soon  beume 
the  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  separate  position  of  Poland 
created  by  the  constitution  granted  by  Alexander.  He  organized 
their  army  for  the  PcJcs,  and  felt  himself  more  a  Pole  than-a 
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Riuuan,  especially  after  his  marriage,  on  the  37th  of  May  1820, 
with  a  Polish  lady,  Johanna  Giudztoska.  Connected  with  this 
was  his  renunciation  of  any  claim  to  the  Russian  succession, 
which  was  foimally  completed  in  1833.  It  is  well  known  how, 
in  spite  of  this,  when  Alexander  i.  died  on  the  ist  of  December 
1825  the  grand-duke  Nicholas  had  him  proclaimed  emperor 
in  St  Petersburg,  in  connexion  with  which  occurred  the  famous 
revolt  of  the  Russian  Liberals,  known  as  the  rising  of  the 
Dekabrists.  In  this  crisis  Constantine's  attitude  had  been 
very  correct,  far  more  so  than  that  of  his  brother,  which  was 
vacillating  and  uncertain.  Under  the  emperor  Nicholas  also 
Constantine  maintained  his  position  in  Poland.  But  difierences 
soon  arose  between  him  and  his  brother  in  consequence  of  the 
share  taJcen^)^  tbe-Pole9*in>the  J)eliabii9^  cgntpincy.  Cor^ 
stantinp  hindered'  th#  i^nyriling  iA  th«  or^ejiized  plotting  fer 
indepehdeAce  which  had  been  going  on  in  Poland  for  many 
years,  and  held  obstinately  to  the  belief  that  the  army  and  the 
bureaucracy  were  loyally  devoted  to  the  Russian  empire.  The 
eastern  policy  of  the  tsar  and  the  Turk!s)i  War  of  ilSjS  a&d  iSjij 
caused  a  fresh  breach  between  them.  It  was  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Constantine  that  the  Polish  army  took  no  part  in  this 
war,  so  that  there  was  in  consequence  no  Rusao- Polish  comrade- 
ship in  arms,  such  as  might  perhaps  have  led  to  a  oeconciliation' 
between  the  two  nations. 

The  insurrection  at  Warsaw  in  November  1830  took  Con- 
stantine completely  by  surprise.  It  was  owing  to  his  utter  failure 
to  grasp  the  situation  that  the  Polish  regiments  passed  over  to 
the  revolutionaries;  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  revolution 
be  shomd  himself  aS  inconpetetit  as  he  was  lacking  in  judgment. 
Every  defeat  of  the  Russians  appeared  to  him  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  personal  gratification:  his  soldiera  were  victorious. 
The  Buppresfflon  of  the  revoluticm  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He 
<Ked  of  cholera  at  Vitebsk  on  the  37th  of  June  1831.  He  was 
an  impossible  man  in  an  impossible  sitnatioti.  On  the  Russian 
imperial  throne  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  tyrant 
'  Uke  biE  father. 

See  also  Karmovich's  The  Cesarevick  Constantine  Pavhmch  (3  vols., 
St  Petersbure,  1899).  (Russian);  T.  Schiemann's  GeicftKrAfe  Rusi- 
■lavds  unler  Kaiser  Nicolaus  I,  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  195)4);  Paayrevski's 
.The  Rassa-Poiiik  War  of  1831  (and  ed.,  St  Petersburg,  1800) 
(Russian).  ff.  Sc.) 

CONSTAMTIHE,  a  dty  of  Algeria,  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  same  name,  54  m.  by  railway  S.  by  W.  of  the  port  of 
RiUippeville,  in  36''33'  N.,  6°  36'  E.  Constantine  is  the  residence 
of  a  general  commanding  a  division,  of  a  prefect  and  other  hi^ 
officials,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  had  a  population  in  rgo6 
of  46,806,  of  whom  35,313  were  Europeans,  llie  population  of 
the  commune,  which  includes  the  suburbs  of  Constantine,  was 
38,435.  The  city  occupies  a  romantic  position  on  a  rocky 
plateau,  cut  o£f  on  all  sides  save  the  west  from  the  surroonding 
country  by  a  beaiutiful  ravine,  through  which  the  river  Rummei 
flows.  The  plateau  is  3130  ft.  above  sea^evel,  and  from  500  to 
nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  river  bed.  The  ravine,  formed  by 
the  Rummei,  through  erosion  of  the  limestone,  varies  greatly  in 
width — at  its  narrowest  part  the  difts  are  only  r5  ft.  apart,  at 
its  broadest  the  valley  is  400  yds.  wide.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
dty  the  gorge  is  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge  (El-Kantara)  built 
in  r863,givingaccess  to  the  railway  station,  situated  on  Mansura 
bill.  A  stone  bridge  bnilt  by  the  Romans,  and  restored  at 
various  times,  suddenly  gave  way  in  1857  and  is  now  in  ruins; 
(t  was  built  Ml  a  natural  arch,  which,  184  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  spans  the  valley.  Along  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  city  the  Rummei  is  spanned  in  all  four  times  by  these  natural 
stone  arches  or  tunnels.  To  the  north  the  dty  is  commanded 
by  the  Jebd  Mecid,  a  hill  which  the  French  (following  the  example 
of  the  Romans)  have  fortified. 

Constantine  is  walled,  the  extant  medieval  wall  having  been 
largely  constructed  out  of  Roman  material.  Through  the  centre 
from  north  to  south  runs  a  street  (the  rue  de  France)  roughly 
dividing  Constantine  Into  two  parts.  The  place  du  Palais,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  governor  and  the  cathedral,  and  the 
kasbah  (citadel)  ate  west  of  the  rue  de  France,  as  is  likewise 


the  place  Nfigrier,  containing  the  law  courts.     The  native  town 

lies  chiefly  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  dty.  A  striking  contrast 
exists  between  the  Moorish  quarter,  with  its  tortuous  lanes 
and  Oriental  architecture,  and  the  modem  quarter,  with  its 
rectangular  streets  and  wide  open  squares,  frequently  bordered 
with  trees  and  adorned  with  fountains.  Of  the  squares  the 
place  de  Nemours  is  the  centre  of  the  commercial  and  social  life 
of  the  dty.  Of  the  public  buildings  those  dating  from  before  the 
French  occupation  possess  chief  interest.  The  palace,  built 
by  Ahmed  Pasha,  the  last  bey  of  Constantine,  between  1830 
and  r836,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture 
of  the  19th  century.  The  kasbah,  which  occupies  the  northern 
comer  of  the  dty,  dates  from  Roman  times,  and  preserves  in 
its  mote  moderB  portions  aumecone  feviaipscoC;!  other  Roman 
eaiilcea.  Itisnowtitnioiiin^  barlac^apd  »hp^itall'  [  The  fine 
mosque  of  Sidr-el-fcattani'(or  Salah  Bey)  dates  from  the  dose  of 
the  i8th  century;  that  of  Suk-er-Rezel,  now  transformed  into  a 
cathedra],  and  called  Notre-Dame  des  Sept  Doulettrs,  was  built 
about  a  century  eaflie^.  The  Great  Mosque,  or  Jamaa-eUKebir, 
oc6ipieS  the  site  6f  what  was  probably  an  andent  pantheon. 
The  mosque  Stdi-el~Akhdar  has  a  beautiful  minaret  nearly 
80  ft.  high.  Themuseum,  housed  in  the  hfrteldeville,  contains  a 
fijie  collection  of  antiquities,  including  a  famous  bronze  statuette 
of  the  winged  figure  of  Victory,  23  in.  high,  discovered  in  the 
kasbah  in  1858. 

A  religious  seminary,  or  medressa,  is  maintained  in  connexion 
with  the  Sidi-el-Kattani;  and  the  French  support  a  college  and 
various  minor  educational  establishments  for  both  Arabic  and 
European  culture.  The  native  indast'ry  of  Constantine  is  chiefly 
confined  to  leather  goods  and  woollen  fabrics.  Some  100,000 
burnouses  are  made  annually,  the  finest  partly  of  wool  and 
partly  of  silk.  There  ia  also  an  active  trade  in  embossing  or 
engraving  copper  and  brass  utensils.  A  considerable  trade  Is 
carried  on  over  a  large  area  by  means  of  railway  connexion  with 
AlgieiS,  Bona,  Tunis  and  Biskra,  as  well  as  with  Pbilippeville. 
The  railways,  however,  have  taken  away  from  the  dty  its 
monopoly  of  the  trafiic  In  wheat,  though  its  share  in  that  trade 
still  amounts  to  from  £400,000  to  £480,000  a  year. 

Constantine,  or,  as  it  was  orginally  called,  Cirta  or  Kirtha, 
from  the  Phoenician  word  for  a  dty,  was  in  ancient  titnes  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Ntlmidia,  and  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  the  Massyli.  Under  Midpsa  (snd  centmy  B.C.) 
it  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  was  able  to  fumi^ 
an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  Though  it 
afterwards  declined,  h  still  continued  an  important  miKtaiy 
post,  and  is  frequently  menrioned  during  successive  wars. 
Caesar  having  bestowed  a  part  of  its  territory  on  his  supporter 
Sittius,  the  latter  introduced  a  Rom^  settlement,  and  the  town 
for  a  time  was  known  as  Cdonia  Sittianorum.  In  the  war  of 
Maxentius  against  Alexander,  the  Kumidian  usurper,  it  was  laid 
in  ruins;  and  on  its  restoration  in  a.d.  313  by  Constantine  it 
received  the  name  which  it  stiU  retains.  It  was  not  captored 
during  the  Vandal  invasion  of  Africa,  but  on  the  conquest  by 
the  Arabians  (7th  century)  it  shared  the  same  fate  as  the 
surrounding  country.  Successive  Arab  dynasties  looted  it, 
and  many  monuments  of  antiquity  suffered  (to  be  finally  swept 
away  by  "  mnnidpal  improvements  "  under  the  French  rggime). 
During  the  t2tfa  century  it  was  still  a  place  of  considerable 
prosperity;  and  its  commerce  was  extensive  enough  to  attract 
the  merchants  of  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Venice.  Frequently  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Turks,  Constantine  finally  became  under 
their  dominion  the  seat  of  a  bey,  subordinate  to  the  dey  of 
Algiers.  To  Salah  Bey,  who  ruled  from  1770  to  1792,  we  oWe 
most  of  the  existing  Moslem  buildings.  In  1S26  Constantine 
asserted  its  independence  of  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  was  governed 
by  Haji  Ahmed,  the  choice  of  the  Kabyles.  In  1836  the  French 
under  Marshal  Clausel  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  storm 
the  city,  which  they  attacked  by  night  by  way  of  El-Kantara. 
The  French  sufi^red  heavy  loss.  In  1837  Marshal  Val^e 
approached  the  town  by  the  connecting  western  isthmus, 
and  succeeded  in  taking  it  by  assault,  though  again  the  French 
lost  heavily.    Ahmed,  however,  escaped  aind  mamtaiaed  bis 
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independence  in  tlie  Auras  mountains.  He  submitted  to  the 
French  in  1848  and  died  in  1S50. 

CONSTANTINOPLB,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
situated  in  41°  o'  16'  N.  and  28"  58'  14'  E.  The  dty  stands  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bosporus,  upon  a  hilly  promontory 
that  runs  out  from  the  European  or  western  side  of  the  straits 
towards  the  opposite  Asiatic  bank,  as  though  to  stem  the  rush 
of  waters  from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Thus 
the  promontory  has  the  latter  sea  on  the  south,  and  the  bay  of 
the  Bosporus,  forming  the  magnificent  harbour  known  as  the 
Golden  Horn,  some  4  m.  long,  on  the  north.  Two  streams,  the 
Cydaris  and  Barbysus  of  andent  days,  the  Ali-Bey-Su  and 
Kiahat-Haii£-Su  of  modem  times,  enter  the  bay  at  its  north- 
western end.  A  small  winter  stream,  named  the  Lycus,  that 
flows  through  the  promontory  from  west  to  south-east  into  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  breaks  the  hilty  ground  Into  two  great  masses, — 
a  long  ridge,  divided  by  cross-valleys  into  sis  eminences,  over- 
hanging the  Golden  Ho™,  and  a  large  isolated  hill  constituting 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  territory.  Hence  the  daim  of 
Constantinople  to  be  enthroned,  like  Rome,  upon  seven  hills. 
The  ist  hill  is  distinguished  by  the  Seraglio,  St  Sophia  and  the 
Hippodrome;  the  2nd  by  the  colunm  of  Constantine  and 
the  mosque  Nuri-Osmanieh;  the  3rd  by  the  war  office,  the 
Seraskereate  Tower  and  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Suleiman;  the 
4th  by  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Mahommed  U.,  the  Conqueror; 
the  5th  by  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim;  the  6th  by  Tekfour 
Serai  and  the  quarter  of  Egri  Kapu;  the  7th  by  Avret  Tash 
and  the  quarter  of  Psamatia.  In  Byzantine  times  the  two  last 
hills  were  named  respectively  the  hill  of  Blachemae  and  the 
Xerolophos  or  dry  hill. 

History,  Arckitectwe  and  Anti^Uies. — Constantinople  is 
fomous  in  history,  first  as  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  East  for  more  than  eleven  centuries  (330-1453)1  and  secondly 
as  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire  since  1453.  In  respect 
of  influence  over  the  course  of  human  aSaiis,  Its  only  rivals  are 
Athens,  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  Yet  even  the  gifts  of  these 
nvab  to  the  cause  of  dvilization  often  bear  the  image  and 
superscription  of  Constantinople  upon  them.  Roman  law, 
Greek  literature,  the  theology  of  the  Christian  church,  for 
eiample,  are  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the  dty 
beside  the  Bosporus. 

The  dty  was  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great,  through  the 
enlargement  of  the  old  town  of  Byzantium,  in  a.d.  328,  and  was 
inaugurated  as  a  new  seat  of  government  on  the  nth  of  May, 
AJ>.  330.  To  indicate  its  political  dignity,  it  was  named  New 
Rome,  while  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  its  founder  it  was  styled 
Constantinc^Ie.  l^e  chief  patriardi  of  the  Greek  churdi  still 
signs  himself  "  archbisht^  of  Constantinc^le,  New  Rome." 
The  old  name  of  the  place,  Byzantium,  however,  continued 
in  use. 

The  creation  of  b.  new  capital  by  Constantine  was  not  an  act 
of  personal  caprice  or  individual  judgment.  It  was  the  result 
of  causes  long  in  operation,  and  had  been  foreshadowed,  forty 
years  before,  in  the  policy  of  Diodetian.  After  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  their  authority  had  been  vested  in  the  sole  person 
of  the  emperor,  the  eternal  dty  could  no  longer  daim  to  be  the 
rightful  throne  of  the  state.  That  honour  could  henceforth  be 
conferred  upon  any  place  in  the  Roman  world  which  might  suit 
the  convenience  rf  the  emperor,  or  serve  more  effidently  the 
interests  he  had  tO  guard.  Furthermore,  the  empire  was  now 
upon  its  defence.  Dreams  of  conquests  and  extension  had  long 
been  abandoned,  and  the  pressing  question  of  the  time  was  how 
to  repel  the  persistent  assaults  of  Persia  and  the  barbarians  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  realm,  and  so  retain  the  dominion  inherited 
from  the  valour  of  the  past.  The  size  of  the  empire  made  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  attend  to  these  assaults,  or  to  control 
the  ambition  of  successful  generals,  from  one  centre.  Then  the 
East  had  grown  in  political  importance,  both  as  the  scene  of  the 
most  active  life  in  the  state  and  as  the  portion  of  the  empire 
most  exposed  to  attack.  Hence  the  famous  scheme  of  Diodetian 
to  divide  the  burdenof  government  between  four  colleagues,  in 


order  to  secure  a  better  administration  of  dvil  and  of  milftaiy 
afiaiis.  It  was  a  scheme,  however,  that  loweted  the  prestige 
of  Rome,  foritinvolvedfourdistinct  seats  of  government,  among 
which,  as  the  event  proved,  no  place  was  found  for  the  andent 
capital  of  the  Roman  world.  It  also  dedared  the  high  position 
of  the  East,  by  the  selection  of  NicomedJa  in  Asia  Minor  as  the 
residence  of  Diocletian  himself.  When  Constantine,  therefore, 
estabhshed  a  new  seat  of  government  at  Byzantium,  he  adopted 
a  policy  inaugurated  before  his  day  as  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Roman  dominion.  He  can  claim  originality  only  in 
his  choice  of  the  particular  point  at  whidi  that  seat  was  placed, 
and  in  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  aUiance  with  the 
Christian  church  could  be  best  maintained  in  a  new  atmosphere. 

But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  pohcy  which  divided 
the  government  of  the  empire,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
widsom  displayed  in  the  sdection  of  the  site  for  a  new  imperial 
throne.  "  Of  all  the  events  of  Constantine'a  life,"  says  Dean 
Stanley,  "  this  choice  is  the  most  convincing  and  enduring  proof  ■ 
of  his  real  genius."  Situated  where  Europe  and  Asia  are  parted 
by  a  channd  never  more  than  5  m.  across,  and  sometimes 
less  than  half  a  mile  wide,  placed  at  a  point  commanding  the 
great  waterway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  the  position  affords  immense  scope  for  commercial  enterprise 
and  pofitical  action  in  rich  and  varied  regions  of  the  world.  The 
least  a  city  in  that  situation  can  claim  as  its  appropriate  sphere 
of  influence  is  the  vast  domain  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Moreover,  the  site  constituted  a  natural  citadel, 
difficult  to  approach  or  to  invest,  and  an  almost  impregnable 
refuge  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  within  which  broken  forces  might 
rally  to  retrieve  disaster.  To  surround  it,  an  enemy  required 
to  be  strong  upon  both  land  and  sea.  Foes  advancing  through 
Asia  Minor  would  have  their  march  arrested,  and  their  blows 
kept  beyond  striking  distance,  by  the  moat  which  the  waters 
of  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles 
combine  to  form.  The  narrow  straits  in  which  the  waterway 
connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Black  Sea  contracts, 
both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  dty,  could  be  rendered 
impassable  to  hostile  fleets  approaching  from  either  direction, 
while  on  the  landward  side  the  line  of  defence  was  so  short  that 
it  could  be  strongly  fortified,  and  held  against  large  numbers 
by  a  comparativdy  small  force.  Nature,  indeed,  cannot  relieve 
men  of  thdr  duty  to  be  wise  and  brave,  but,  in  the  marvellous 
configuration  of  land  and  sea  about  Constantinople,  nature  has 
done  her  utmost  to  enable  human  skill  and  courage  to  establish 
there  the  splendid  and  stable  throne  of  a  great  empire. 

Byzantium,  out  of  which  Constantintqde  sprang,  was  a  small, 
well-fortified  town,  occupying  most  o*  the  territory  comprised 
in  the  two  hflls  nearest  the  head  of  the  promontoty,  and  in  the 
level  ground  at  their  base.  The  landward  wall  started  firan  a 
point  near  the  present  Stamboul  custom-house,  and  reached  the 
ridge  of  the  md  hilt,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  point  marltcd  by- 
Chemberii  Tash  (the  column  of  Constantine),  There  the  ptindpal 
gate  of  the  town  opened  upon  the  Egnatian  road.  From  that 
gate  the  wall  descended  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  touching 
the  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seraglio  lighthouse.  The 
Acropolis,  endosing  venerated  temples,  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  first  hin,  where  the  Seragho  stands.  Immediatdy  to  the 
south  of  the  fortress  was  the  principal  market-place  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  porticoes  on  its  four  sides,  and  hence  named  the 
Tetrastoon.  Oti  the  southern  side  of  the  square  stood  the  baths 
of  Zeuxippus,  and  beyond  them,  still  farther  south,  lay  the 
Hippodrome,  which  St^timius  Sevems  had  undertaken  to  build 
but  failed  to  complete.  Two  theatres,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  faced  the  bright  waters  of  the  Marmora,  and  a 
stadium  was  found  on  the  levd  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill, 
dose  to  the  G<dden  Horn.  The  Strategion,  devoted  to  the 
military  exerdses  of  the  brave  little  town,  stood  dose  Co  Sirkedji 
Iskelessi,  and  two  artificial  harbours,  the  Portus  Prosforianus 
and  the  Neorion,  indented  tlie  shore  of  t^  Golden  Horn,  re-' 
spectivdy  in  front  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  station  of. 
the  Chemins  de  F<r  Orientaux  and  the  Stamboui  custom-house.' 
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A  graceful  granite  column,  still  erect  on  the  slope  above  the  head 
of  the  promontory,  commemorated  the  victory  of  Claudius 
Gothicus  over  the  Goths  at  Nissa,  A.o.  369.  All  this  furniture 
of  Byzantium  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  new  capital. 

According  to  Zosimus,  the  line  of  the  landward  walls  erected 
by  CoDstantine  to  defend  New  Rome  was  drawn  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  2  m.  (15  stadia)  to  the  west  of  the  limits  of  the  old  town. 
It  therefore  ran  across  the  promontory  from  the  vicinity  of  Un 
Eapan  Kapusi  (Porta  Platea],  at  the  Stamboul  head  of  the 
Inner  Bridge,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Daud  Pasha  Ei^usi 
(Porta  S.  Aemiliani),  on  the  Marmora,  and  thus  added  the  3rd 
and  4th  hills  and  portions  of  the  5tb  and  7th  hills  to  the  territory 
of  Byzantium.  We  have  two  indications  of  the  course  of  these 
walls  on  the  7th  hill.  One  is  found  in  the  name  Isa  Kapusi  (the 
Gate  of  Jesus)  attachedtoamosque,  formerly  a  Christian  church, 
situated  above  the  quarter  of  Psamatia.  It  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  beautiful  gateway  which  formed  the  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  city  of  Constantine,  and  which  survived  the 
original  bounds  of  the  new  capital  ds  late  as  1508,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  other  indication  is  the  name 
AIti  Mermer  (the  six  columns)  given  to  a  quarter  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  The  name  is  an  ignorant  translation  of  Exa- 
kionion,  the  corrupt  form  of  the  designation  Exokionion,  which 
belonged  in  Byzantine  days  to  that  quarter  because  marked  by 
a  column  outside  the  city  hmits.  Hence  the  Arians,  upon  their 
expuisioD  from  the  dty  by  Theodosius  I.,  were  allowed  to  hold 


their  religious  services  in  the  Exokionion,  seeing  that  it  was  an 
extra-mural  district.  This  explains  the  fact  that  Arians  are 
sometimes  styled  Exokionitae  by  ecclesiastical  historians. 
The  Constantinian  line  of  fortifications,  therefore,  ran  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  quarter  of  Alti  Mermer.  In  addition  to  the 
territory  enclosed  within  the  limits  just  described,  the  suburb 
of  Sycae  or  Galata,  on  the  opposite  side  o£  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  the  suburb  of  Blachemae,  on  the  6th  hill,  were  regarded 
as  parts  of  the  dty,  but  stood  within  their  own  fortifications. 
It  was  to  the  ramparts  of  Constantine  that  the  dty  owed  its 
dehverance  when  attacked  by  the  Goths,  after  the  terrible 
defeat  of  Valens  at  Adrianople,  a.d.  378. 

In  the  opinion  of  his  courtiers,  the  bounds  assigned  to  New 
Rome  by  Constantine  seemed,  it  is  said,  too  wide,  but  after 
some  eighty  years  they  proved  too  narrow  for  the  popularion 
that  had  gathered  within  the  city.  The  barbarians  had  meantime 
also  grown  more  formidable,  and  this  made  it  necessary  to  have 
stronger  fortifications  for  the  capital.  Accordingly,  in  413,  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  Anthemius,  then  praetorian  prefect 
of  the  East  and  regent,  enlarged  and  refortified  the  dt>  by  the 
erection  of  the  wall  which  forms  the  innermost  line  of  defence  in 
the  bulwarks  whose  picturesque  ruins  now  stretch  from  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  on  the  south  of  Vedi  Kul£h  (the  seven  towers), 
northwards  to  the  old  Byzantine  palace  of  the  Porphyrogenitus 
(Tekfour  Serai),  above  the  quarter  of  Egri  Kapu.  There  the  new 
woriu  joined  the  walls  of  the  suburb  of  Blachemae,  and  thus 
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protected  the  city  «i  the  vest  down  to  the  Golden  Horn.  Some- 
what later,  in  4J9,  the  walls  along  the  Mannora  and  the  Goldea 
Horo  were  brought,  by  the  prefect  Cyrus,  up  to  the  extremities 
of  the  new  landward  walls,  and  thus  invested  the  capital  in 
complete  armour.  Then  ^so  Constantinople  attained  ita  final 
size.  For  any  subsequent  extension  of  the  dty  limits  was 
insignificant,  and  was  due  to  strategic  considerations.  In  447 
the  wall  of  Acthemius  was  seriously  injured  by  one  of  those 
earthquakes  to  which  the  dty  is  liable.  The  disaster  was  all 
the  more  grave,  as  the  Huns  under  Attila  were  carrying  every- 
thing before  them  in  the  Balkan  lands,  llie  desperateness  of 
the  situation,  however,  roused  the  government  of  Theodosius  II., 
who  was  still  upon  the  throne,  to  put  forth  the  most  energetic 
efforts  to  meet  the  emergency.  If  we  may  trust  two  contem- 
porary inscriptions,  one  Latin,  the  other  Greek,  still  found  on 
the  gate  Yeni  Mevlevi  Khan^h  Kapusi  (Porta  Rhegium),  the 
capital  was  again  fully  armed,  and  rendered  more  secure  than 
ever,  by  the  prefect  Constantine,  in  less  than  two  months.  Not 
on^  was  the  wall  of  Anthemius  restored,  but,  at  the  distance 
of  30  yds.,  another  waU  was  built  in  front  of  it,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  this  second  wall  a  broad  moat  was  con- 
structed with  a  breastwork  along  its  inner  edge.  Each  wall 
was  fianltedby  ninety-six  towers.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  moat  was  flooded  during  a  siege  by  opening  the  aqueducts, 
which  crossed  the  moat  at  intervals  and  conveyed  water  into 
the  dty  in  time  of  peace.  This  opinion  is  extremely  doubtful. 
But  in  any  case,  here  was  a  barricade  190-307  ft.  thick,  and 
too  ft.  high,  with  its  several  parts  rising  tier  above  tier  to  permit 
concerted  action,  and  alive  with  large  bodies  of  troops  ready  to 
pour,  from  every  coign  of  vuitage,  missiles  of  death — arrows, 
stones,  Greek  fire — upon  a  foe.  It  is  not  strange  that  these 
fortifications  defied  the  assaults  of  barbarism  upon  the  dvilized 
life  of  the  world  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  walls  dentanded  frequent  restoration  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  their  long  history.  Inscriptions  upon 
them  record  repairs,  for  example,  imder  Justin  II.,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  Basil  II.,  John  Palaeologus,  and  others.  Still,  the 
ramparts  extending  now  from  the  Mannora  to  Tekfour  Serai 
are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  ruins  of  the  Theodosiui  walls 
of  the  5tb  century. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  dty.  The  walls  along  the  Marmora  and  the  Golden 
Horn  represent  the  great  restoration  of  the  seaward  defences 
of  the  capital  carried  out  by  the  emperor  Theophilus  in  the  9th 
century;  while  the  walla  between  Tekfour  Serai  and  the  Golden 
Uom  were  built  long  after  t^.  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  super- 
sedmg  the  defences  of  that  jjugrter  of  the  dty  in  his  day,  and 
relegating  them,  as  traces  of  tt^ir  course  to  the  rear  of  the  later 
works  indicate,  to  the  seconci^Q'  office  of  protecting  the  palace 
of  Btachemae.  In  637  Herac^^s  built  the  wall  along  the  west 
of  the  quarter  of  Aivan  Serai,  14. order  to  bring  the  level  tract  at 
the  foot  of  the  6th  bill  within  the  dty  bounds,  and  shield  the 
church  of  Blachemae,  which  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Avars  in  that  year.  In  813 
Lea  V.  the  Armenian  built  the  wall  which  stands  in  &ont  of  the 
wall  of  Heradius  to  strengthen  that  point  in  view  of  an  expected 
attack  by  the  Bulgarians. 

.  The  splendid  wall,  flanked  by  nine  towers,  that  descends  from 
the  court  of  Tekfour  Serai  to  the  level  tract  below  Egri  Eapu, 
was  buHt  by  Manuel  Comnenus  (114^-1180)  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  part  of  the  dty  in  which  stood  the  palace  of 
Blachemae,  then  the  favourite  imperial  residence.  Lastly, 
the  portion  of  the  fortifications  between  the  wall  of  Manuel 
and  the  wall  of  Heracliua  presents  too  many  problems  to  be 
discussed  here.  Enough  to  say,  that  in  it  we  find  work  belonging 
to  the  times  of  the  Comneni,  Isaac  Angelus  and  the  Palaeologi. 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  attacks  upon  the  dty  in  the 
course  of  the  dvil  wars  between  rival  parties  in  the  empire,  the 
fortifications  of  Constantinople  were  assailed  by  the  Avars  in 
617;  by  the^Saracens  in  673-677,  and  again  in  716;  by  the 
Bulgarians  in  813  and  913;  by  the  forces  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
in  1303-12041  by  the  Turks  in  1433  and  1453.    The  dty  was 


taken  in  1304,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  Latin  empire  until  1261, 
when  it  was  recovered  by  the  Greeks.  On  the  29th  of  May  1453 
Constantinople  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  East,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  dominion.    • 

The  most  noteworthy  points  in  the  dicuit  of  the  walls  of  the 
dty  are  the  following,  (i)  The  Golden  gate,  now  induded  in 
the  Turkish  fortress  of  Vedi  Ku]£h.  It  is  a  triumphal  archway, 
consisting  of  three  arches,  erected  in  honour  of  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  I,  over  Maximus  in  388,  and  subsequently  incorpor- 
ated in  the  walls  of  Theodosius  II.,  as  the  state  entrance  of  the 
capital.  (3)  The  gate  of  Seliviia,  or  of  the  Peg£,  through  which 
Alexius  Strategopoulos  made  his  way  into  the  dty  in  1361,  and 
brought  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  to  an  end.  (3}  The 
gate  of  St  Romanus  (Top  Eapusi),  by  which,  in  1453,  Sultan 
Mabommed  entered  Constantinople  after  the  fall  of  the  dty 
into  Turkish  hands.  (4)  The  great  breach  made  in  the  ramparts 
crossing  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  the  scene  of  the  severest 
fighting  in  the  siege  of  1453,  where  the  Turks  stormed  the  dty, 
and  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  met  his  heroic  death.  (5)  The 
palace  of  the  Poiphyrogenitus,long  erroneously  identified  with  the 
palace  of  the  Hebdomon,  which  really  stood  at  Makrikeui.  It  is 
the  finest  specimen  of  Byzantine  dvil  architecture  left  in  the  dty. 
(6)  The  tower  of  Isaac  Angelus  and  the  tower  of!  Anemas,  with 
the  chambers  in  the  body  of  the  wall  to  the  north  of  them.  (7) 
The  wall  of  Leo,  against  which  the  troops  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
came,  in  1303,  from  their  camp  on  the  hill  opposite  the  wall,  and 
delivered  thdr  chief  attack.  (8)  The  walls  protecting  the  quarter 
of  Phanar,  which  the  army  and  fleet  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  under 
the  Venetian  doge  Henrico  Dandolo  carried  in  1304.  (g)  Yall 
Kiosk  Kapusi,  beside  which  the  southern  end  of  the  chain  drawn 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  during  a  siege  was  attached. 
(10)  The  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Hormisdas,  near  Chatladi  Eapu, 
once  the  residence  of  Justinian  the  Great  and  Theodora.  It 
was  known  in  later  times  as  the  palace  of  the  Bucoleon,  and  was 
the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Nicephorus  Phocas.  (ii)  The 
sites  of  the  old  harbours  between  Chatladi  Kapu  and  Daud 
Pasha  Kapusi.  (13)  The  fine  marble  tower  near  the  junction 
of  the  walls  along  the  Marmora  with  the  landward  walls. 

The  interior  arrangements  of  the  city  were  largely  determined 
by  the  con6guration  of  its  site,  which  falls  into  three  great  divi- 
sions,— the  level  ground  and  slopes  looking  towards  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  the  range  of  hills  forming  the  midland  portion  of  the 
promontory,  and  the  slopes  and  level  ground  facing  the  Golden 
Horn.  In  each  division  a  great  street  ran  through  the  city  from 
east  to  west,  generally  lined  with  arcades  on  one  side,  but  with 
arcades  on  both  sides  when  traversing  the  finer  and  busier 
quarters.  The  street  along  the  ridge  formed  the  prindpal 
thoroughfare,  and  was  named  the  Mesi  (Miiait),  because  it  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  On  reaching  the  west  of  the 
3rd  hill,  it  divided  into  two  branches,  one  leading  across  the  7th 
hill  to  the  Golden  gate,  the  other  conducting  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Apostles,  and  the  gate  of  Charisius  (£dim£h  Kapusi). 
The  Mes£  linked  together  the  great  fora  of  the  city, — the  Angus- 
taion  on  the  south  of  St  Sopiiia,  the  fonun  of  Constantine  on  the 
summit  of  the  and  hill,  the  forum  of  Theodosius  I.  or  of  Taurus 
onthesummitof  the  3rd  hill,  the  forum  of  Amastrianon  where  the 
mosque  of  Shah  Zad£h  is  situated,  the  forum  of  the  Bous  at  Ak 
Serai,  and  the  forum  of  Arcadius  or  Theodosius  II.  on  the  summit 
of  the  7th  hill.  This  was  the  route  followed  on  the  occasion  of 
triumphal  processions. 

Of  the  edifices  and  monuments  which  adorned  the  fora,  only  a 
slight  sketch  can  be  given  here.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Augustaion  rose  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  the  most  glorioua 
cathedral  of  Eastern  Christendom;  opposite,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  square,  was  the  Chalet,  the  great  gate  of  the  imperial 
palace;  on  the  east  was  the  senate  houae,  with  a  porch  of  six 
noble  columns;  to  the  west,  acros  the  Mes£,  were  the  law 
courts.  In  the  area  of  the  square  stood  the  Milion,  whence  dis- 
tances from  Constantinople  were  measured,  and  a  lofty  column 
which  bore  the  equestrian  statue  of  Justinian  the  Great.  There 
also  was  the  statue  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  famous  in  the  history 
of  Chrysostom,  the  pedestal  of  which  is  preserve)^  near  tbe  cborch 
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of  St  Ireii£.  The  Angustftion  vas  the  heart  of  the  city's  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  life.  The  fonim  of  Constantine  was  a  great 
business  centre.  Its  most  remarkable  monument  was  thecolumn 
of  Constantine,  built  of  twelve  drums  of  porphyry  and  beaiing 
aloft  his  statue.  Shorn  of  much  of  its  beauty,  the  column  still 
Stands  to  proclaim  the  enduring  influence  of  the  foundation  of 
the  dty. 

In  the  forum  of  Theododus  I.  rose  a  column  in  his  honour, 
constructed  on  the  model  of  the  hollow  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome.  There  also  was  the  Aoemodoulion, 
a  beautiful  pyramidal  structure,  surmounted  l^  a  vane  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  Closeto  theforum,  if  not  in  it,  was  the 
capitol,  in  which  the  university  of  Constantinople  was  estab- 
lished. Tlie  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  forum  of  the  Bous 
was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  in  bronze,  beside  which  the  bodies  of 
criminab  were  sometimes  burnt.  Another  hollow  column,  the 
pedestal  of  which  is  now  known  as  Avret  Tash,  adorned  the 
forum  of  Arcadius.  A  column  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Marcian 
still  stands  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  below  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Mahommed  the  Conqueror.  Many  beautiful  statues, 
belonging  to  good  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  decorated 
the  fora,  streets  and  public  buildings  of  the  city,  but  conflagra- 
tions and  the  vandalism  of  the  Latin  and  Ottoman  conquerors 
of  Constantinople  have  robbed  the  world  of  those  treasures. 

The  imperial  palace,  founded  by  .Constantine  and  extended 
by  his  successors,  occupied  the  territory  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  St  Sophia  and  the  Hippodrome  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
It  consisted  of  a  large  number  of  detached  buildings,  in  grounds 
made  beautiful  with  gardens  and  trees,  aud  commanding  magnifi- 
cent views  over  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  across  to  the  hilb  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  buildings  were  mainly  ^ouped 
in  three  divisions — the  Chalet,  the  Daphnfi  and  the  sacred 
palace."  Labarte  and  Paspates  have  attempted  to  reconstruct 
the  palace,  taking  as  their  guide  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by 
Byzantine  writers.  The  work  of  Labarte  is  specially  valuable, 
but  without  proper  excavations  of  the  site  all  attempts  to 
restore  the  plan  of  the  palace  with  much  accuracy  lack  a  solid 
foundation.  With  the  accession  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  palace 
of  Blachemae,  at  the  north-westeru  comer  of  the  dty,  became 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Byzantine  court,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence extended  and  embellished.  It  stood  in  a  more  retired 
position,  and  was  conveniently  situated  for  excursions  into 
the  country  and  hunting  expeditions.  Of  the  palaces  outside  the 
walls,  the  most  frequented  were  the  palace  at  the  Hebdomon, 
now  Makrikeui,  in  tlie  early  days  of  the  Empire,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Peg£,  now  Balukli,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  gate  of 
Selivria,  in  later  times.  For  munidpd  purposes,  the  city  was 
divided,  like  Rome,  into  fourteen  Regions. 

As  the  seat  of  the  chief  prelate  of  Eastern  Christendom, 
Constantinople  was  characterised  by  a  strong  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  temperament.  It  was  full  of  churches  and  mona- 
steries, enriched  with  the  reputed  reUcs  of  saints,  prophets  and 
martyrs,  which  consecrated  it  a  holy  dty  and  attracted  pilgrims 
from  every  quarter  to  its  shrines.  It  was  the  meeting-place  of 
numerous  ecclesiastical  councils,  some  of  them  ecumenical  (see 
below,  Constantinople,  Codncils  of).  It  was  likewise  dis- 
tinguished for  its  numerous  charitable  institutions.  Only  some 
twenty  of  the  old  churches  of  the  dty  are  left.  Most  of  them  have 
been  converted  into  mosques,  but  they  are  valuable  monuments 
of  the  art  which  flourished  in  New  Rome.  Among  the  most 
interesting  are  the  following.  St  John  (A  the  Studium  (Emir- 
Achor  Jamissi)  is  a  basilica  of  the  middle  of  the  sth  century, 
and  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  fabric  in  the  dty;  it  is  now,  un- 
fortunately, almost  a  complete  ruin.  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
(Kutchuk  Aya  Sofia)  and  St  Sophia  are  erections  of  Justinian 
the  Oreat.  The  former  is  an  example  of  a  dome  fAa^d  on  an 
octagonal  structure,  and  in  its  general  plan  !s  similar  to  the  con- 
temporary church  of  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna.  St  Sophia  (i.e. 
'AyU  So^Ca,  Holy  Wisdom)  b  the  glory  of  Byzantine  art,  and 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world.  St  Mary 
Diaconissa  (Ealender  Jamiasi)  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  the  work 
of  the  dosing  years  of  the  6th  century.    St  irenfi,  founded  by 


Constantine,  and  repaired  by  Justinian,  is  in  its  pi«sent  form 
mainly  a  restoration  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sth 
century.  St  Mary  Panacfarantos  (Fenari  Isa  Mesjidi)  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Wise  (886-9i»),  The  Myrelaion  (Bodrum 
Jami)  dates  from  the  loth  century.  Tht  Pantepoptes  (Eski 
Imaret  Jamissi),  the  Pantocrator  (Zeirek  KilissS  Jamissi),  and 
the  body  of  the  church  of  the  Chora  (Kahriyeh  Jamissi)  represent 
the  age  of  the  ComnenL  The  Pammacaristos  (Fettyeh  Jamissi), 
St  Andrew  in  Krisei  (Khoja  Mustapha  Jamissi) ,  the  nartbexes  and 
side  chapel  of  the  Chora  were,  at  least  in  their  present  form, 
erected  in  the  times  of  the  Palaeologi.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
predse  dates  to  SS.  Peter  and  Mark  (Khoda  Mustapha  Jamissi 
at  Aivan  Serai),  St  Theodosia  (Gul  Jamissi),  St  Theodore  Tyrone 
(Kiliss^  Jamissi).  The  beautiful  facade  of  the  last  is  later  thai 
the  other  portions  of  the  church,  which  have  been  assigned 
to  the  gth  or  loth  century. 

For  the  thorough  study  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  the  reader 
must  consult  the  works  of  Fossati,  Salzenburg,  Lethaby  and 
Swainson,  and  Antoniadi.  The  present  edifice  was  built  by 
Justinian  the  Great,  under  the  direction  of  Anthemius  of  TraJles 
and  his  nephew  Isidonis  of  Miletus.  It  was  founded  in  S3  3 
and  dedicated  on  Christmas  Day  538.  It  replaced  two  earlier 
churches  of  that  name,  the  first  of  which  was  built  by  Constantius 
and  burnt  down  in  404,  on  the  occasion  of  the  exile  of  Chrysostom, 
while  the  second  was  erected  by  Theodosius  II.  in  415,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Nika  riot  of  552.  Naturally  the  church 
has  undergone  repair  from  time  to  time.  The  original  dome 
fell  in  558,  as  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  and  among  the  im- 
provements introduced  in  the  course  of  restoration,  the  dome 
was  raised  25  ft.  higher  than  before.  Repairs  are  recorded  under 
Basil  I.,  Basil  II.,  Andronicus  III.  and  Cantacuzene.  Since  the 
Turkish  conquest  a  minaret  has  been  erected  at  each  of  the 
four  exterior  angles  of  the  building,  and  the  interior  has  been 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Moslem  worship,  mainly  by  the 
destruction  or  concealment  of  most  of  the  mosaics  which  adorned 
the  walls.  In  1847-1848,  during  the  reign  of  Abd-ul-Mejid, 
the  building  was  put  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair  by  the  Italian 
architect  Fossati.  Happily  the  sultan  allowed  the  mosaic  figures, 
then  exposed  to  view,  to  be  covered  with  matting  before  being 
plastered  over.  They  may  reappear  in  the  changes  which  the 
future  will  bring. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  church  is  certainly  disappoint- 
ing, but  withinitis,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
creations  of  human  art.  On  a  large  scale,  and  in  magnificent 
style,  it  combines  the  attractive  features  of  a  basilica,  with  all  the 
gloiy  of  an  edifice  crowned  by  a  dome.  We  have  here  a  stately 
hall,  ass  ft-  N.  and  S.,  by  3$o  ft.  E.  and  W.,  divided  by  two 
piers  and  eight  columns  on  either  hand  into  nave  and  aisles, 
with  an  apse  at  the  eastern  end  and  galleries  on  the  three  other 
sides.  Over  the  central  portion  of  the  nave,  a  square  area  at 
the  angles  of  which  stand  the  four  piers,  and  at  a  height  of  179  ft. 
above  the  floor,  spreads  a  dome,  107  ft.  in  diameter,  and  46 
ft.  deep,  its  base  pierced  by  forty  arched  windows.  From  the 
cornice  of  the  dome  stretches  eastwards  and  westwards  a  semi- 
dome,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  three  small  semi-domes. 
The  nave  is  '  thus  covered  completdy  by  a  domical  canopy, 
which,  in  its  ascent,  swells  larger  and  larger,  mounts  higher  and 
higher,  as  though  a  miniature  heaven  rose  overhead.  For  li^t- 
ness,  for  grace,  for  proportion,  the  effect  is  Unrivalled.  The  walls 
of  the  buUding  are  reveted  with  marbles  of  various  hues  and 
patterns,  arranged  to  form  beautiful  designs,  and  traces  of  the 
mosaics  which  joined  the  marbles  in  the  rich  and  soft  ccdoration 
of  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the  building  appear  at  many 
points.  There  are  forty  columns  on  the  ground  floor  and  sixty 
in  the  galleries,  often  crowned  with  beautiful  capitals,  in  which 
the  monograms  of  the  emperor  Justinian  and  the  empress  Theo- 
dora are  inscribed.  Tlie  eight  porphyry  columns,  placed  in  pairs 
in  the  four  bays  at  the  comers  of  the  nave,  belonged  originally 
to  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Baalbek.  They  were  subsequently 
carriedto  Rome  by  Aureliaa.andatlength  presented  to  Justinian 
by  a  lady  named  Marcia,  to  be  erected  in  this  church  "  for  the 
salvation  k4  her  soul."    The  columns  of  verde  antique  on  eithra 
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side  of  the  nave  aM  commoiily  jtaiij.  to  have  come  f  lom  the  temple 
of  Diana  at  Epbesus,  but  recent  autiionties  regard  them  as 
^leciaUy  cut  for. use  in  the.  cbu^ch.  The  ioner  narthex  of  the 
church  formed  a  magnificent  vestibule  ^05  ft.  long  by  ab  ix. 
wide,  leveled  with  marble  slabs  and  glowing  with  mosaics. 

The  citizens  of  ConstanUnople  lound  their  principal  recreation 
iothecbariot-race8heldintheHi;9>pdroine,iiow  the  At  Meidan, 
to  the  west  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed.  So  much  did  the 
race-course  (begun  by  Severus  hut  completed  by  Con&tantiue) 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  people  that  it  has  been  styled  "  the  axis 
of  the  Byzantine  world."  It  was  not  only  the  scene  of  amuse- 
ment, but  on  account  of  its  ample  accommodation  it  was  also 
the  arena  of  much  of  the  political  life  of  the  city.  The  factions, 
which  usually  contended  there  in  sport,  often  gathered  there 
in  party  strife.  There  emperors  were  acclaimed  or  insulted; 
there  military  triumphs  were  celebrated;  there  criminals  were 
executed,  and  there  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Three 
monuments  remain  to  mark  the  line  of  the  Spina,  around  which 
the  chariots  whirled;  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  Thothmes  III., 
on  a  pedestal  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  Theodosius  I., 
the  empress  Galla,  and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  pre- 
siding at  scenes  in  the  Hippodrome;  the  triple  serpent  column, 
which  stood  originally  at  Delphi,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Plataea  479  B.C.;  a  lofty  pile  of  masonry,  built  in  the  form  of 
an  obelisk,  and  once  covered  with  plates  of  gilded  bronze.  Under 
the  Turkish  buildings  along  the  western  side  of  the  arena,  some 
arches  against  which  seats  for  the  spectators  were  built  are  still 

The  city  was  supplied  with  water  mainly  from  two  sources; 
from  the  streams  immediately  to  the  west,  and  from  the  springs 
and  rain  impounded  in  reservoirs  in  the  forest  of  Belgrade,  to 
the  north-west,  very  much  on  the  system  followed  by  the  Turks. 
The  water  was  conveyed  by  aqueducts,  concealed  below  the 
surface,  except  when  crossing  a  vedley.  Within  the  city  the  water 
was  stored  In  covered  cisterns,  or  in  large  open  reservoirs.  The 
aqueduct  of  Justinian,  the  Crooked  aqueduct,  in  the  open  country, 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Valens  that  spans  the  valley  between  the 
4th  and  3rd  hills  of  the  city,  still  carry  on  their  beneficent  work, 
and  afford  evidence  of  the  attention  given  to  the  water-supply 
of  the  capital  during  the  Byzantine  period.  The  cistern  of 
Arcadius,  to  the  rear  of  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim  (having, 
ithasbeen  estimated,  a  capacity  of  6,57r,72o  cubic  ft.  of  water), 
the  dstern  of  Aspar,  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  gate  of 
Adrianople,  and  the  dstern  of  Mokius,  on  the  7th  hill,  are  ^leci- 
mens  of  the  open  reservoirs  within  the  city  walls.  "The  cistern 
of  Bin  Bir  Derek  (cistern  of  Illus)  with  its  124  columns,  each 
built  up  with  three  shafts,  and  the  dstem  Yeri  fiatan  Seraf 
(Cistema  Basilica.)  with  its  4*0  columns  show  what  covered 
dstenu  were,  on  a  grand  scale.     The  latter  is  still  in  use.' 

Byzantine  Constantinople  was  a  great  commercial  centre. 
To  equip  it  more  fully  for  that  purpose,  several  artificial  harbours 
were  constructed  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  city,  wheie 
no  natural  haven  existed  to  accommodate  ships  coming  up  the 
Sea  of  MarmMa.  For  the  convenience  of  the  imperial  court, 
there  was  a  small  harbour  in  the  bend  of  the  shore  to  the  east 
of  Chatladi  Kapu,  known  as  the  harbour  of  the  Bucoleon.  To 
the  west  of  that  gate,  on  the  site  of  Kadriga  Limani  (the  Port 
of  the  Galley),  was  the  harbour  of  Juhan,  or,  as  it  was  named 
later,  the  harbour  of  Sot^iia  (the  empress  of  Justin  II,).  Traces 
of  the  harbour  styled  the  Kontoscalion  are  found  at  Kum  Kapu. 
To  the  east  of  Yeni  Kapu  stood  the  harbour  of  Kaisarius  or  the 
Htiptascaion,  while  to  the  west  of  that  gate  was  the  harbour 
wlKch  bore  the  names  of  Eleutheriua  and  of  Theodosiur  I.  A 
harbour  named  aft^  the  Golden  gate  stood  on  the  shore  to  the 
south-west  of  the  triumphal  gate  of  the  city. 

The  Modern  CUy. — As  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
the  aspect  of  the  city  changed  in  many  ways.     The  works  of 

'  For  full  information  on  the  Bubiect  of  the  ancient  water-supply 
see  Count  A.  P.  Andr^ossy,  Canstantinople  el  It  Bosphore;  Tchikat- 
chev,  Le  BosphoTC  el  Conslanlinepte  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1865);  Forch- 
heimer  and  Str^gowski,  Die  bytanlinischen  Wasxrbehdller;  also 
artich  AquxnvcT. 


art  which  adone^  New  Hqn^  gradually  disappeaFed,  Thp 
streets,  never  very  wide,  became  narrower,  and  the  politicoes 
along  their  sides  vrore  almost  everywhere  removed.  A  multitude 
of  churches  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  those  which  survived 
were  converted  into  mosques.  In  race  and  garb  and  speech 
the  population  grew  largely  oriental.  One  striking  alte^atio^ 
in  the  appearance  of  the  city  was  the  conversion  of  the  territory 
extending  ^m  the  bead  of  the  promontory  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  St  Sophia  into  a  great  park,  within  which  the  buildings 
constituting  the. seraglio  of  the  sultans,  like  those  forming  the 
palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  were  ranged  around  three 
courts,  distinguished  by  their  respective  gates — Bab-i'Humayum, 
leading  into  the  court  of  the  Janissar^;  Orta  Kapu,  the  middle 
gate,  giving  access  to  the  court  in  which  the  sultan  held  stat^ 
receptions;  and  Bah-i-Saadet,  tlie  gate  of  Felicity,  leading  to 
the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace.  From  the  reign  of 
Abd-ut-Mejid,  the  seraglio  has  been  practically  abandoned,  first 
for  the  palace  of  Dolmabagchd  on  the  shore  near  Beshjktash, 
and  now  for  Yildiz  Kiosk,  on  the  heights  above  that  suburb.  It 
is,  however,  visited  annuidly  by  the  sultan,  to  do  homage  to  the 
relics  of  the  prophet  which  are  kqit  there.  The  older  apartments 
of  the  palace,  snch  as  the  throne-room,  tbe  Bagdad  KiosJc,  atul 
many  of  the  objects  in  the  imperial  treasury  are  of  extreme 
interest  to  ail  lovers  of  oriental  art.  To  visit  the  seraglio,  an 
imperial  irad£  is  necessuy.  Another  great  change  in  the  generd 
aspect  of  the  city  has  been  produced  by  the  erection  of.  stately 
mosques  in  the  most  commanding  aituarions,  where  dome  and 
minarets  and  huge  rectangular  buildings  present  a  combination 
of  mass  and  slendemess,  of  rounded  lines  and  soaring  pinnacles, 
which  gives  to  Constantinople  an  air  oE  unique  dignity  and  grace; 
and  at  the  same  time  invests  it  with  the  ^mcmr  of  the  oriental 
world.  The  most  remarkable  mosques  are  the  followmg: — The 
mosque  of  Sultan  Mafaommed  the  Conqueror,  built  on  the  sit^ 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  in  1459,  but  rebuilt  in  176(1 
owiitg  to  injuries  due  to  an  earthquake;  the  mosques  of  Sultan 
Selim,  of  the  Shah  Zadeh,  of  Sultan  Suleiman  and  of  Rustem 
Pasha — all  works  of  the  16th  century,  the  best  period  of  Turkiah. 
architecture;  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Bayezid  II.  (i4()7~i5o5); 
the  mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed  I.  (t6io);  Yeni-Validi-Jamiss) 
(1615-^1665);  Nuri-Osmanieh  (1748-1755);  Laleli-Jamiasi 
{1765).  The  Turbehs  containing  the  tombs  of  the  sultans  and 
members  of  their  families  are  often  beautiful:  spedmeos  of 
Turkish  art.  -11 

In  thea:  architecture,  the  mosques  present  a  striking  instance 
of  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  style,  especially  as  it  appears 
in  St  Sophia.  The  architects  of  the  mosques  have  made  a 
skilful  use  of  the  semi-dome  in  the  support  of  the  main  dome 
of  the  building,  and  in  the  consequent  extension  of  the  arched 
canopy  that  spreads  over  the  wombipper.  In  some  cases  the 
main  dome  rests  upon  four  semi-dOmes.  At  the  same  time, 
when  viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  main  dome  rises  large,  bold 
and  oranmaruUng,  with  nothing  of  the  squat  appearance  that 
mars  the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  with  nothing  of  the  petty  prettiness 
of  the  little  domes  perched  on  the  drums  of  the  lacer  Byzantine 
churches.  The  great  mosques  express  the  spirit  of  the  days 
when  the  Ottoman  empire  was  still  mighty  and  ambitious. 
Occasionally,  as  inthecaseofLaleliJamissi,  where thedomeresta 
upon  an  octagon  inscribed  in  a  square,  the  influence  of  SS. 
Sergius  and  Bacchus  is  perceptible. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes,  Constantinople  is.  now  the 
collection  of. towns  and  villages  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Golden  Horn  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  including 
Scutari  and  Kadikeui.  But  the  principal  parts  of  this  great 
agglomeration  are  Stamboul  (from  Gr.  eli  rftv  vHKif,  "into 
the  city"),  the  name  specially  api^ed  to  the  portion  of  the  city 
upon  the  promontory,  Galata  and  Pera.  Galata  has  a  long 
history,  which  becomes  of  general  interest  after  1265,  when  it 
was  assigned  to  the  Genoese  merchants  in  the  city  by  Michad 
Palaeologus,  in  return  for  the  friendly  services  of  Genoa  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople.  In  the  course 
of  time,  notwithstanding  stipulations  to  the  cDntrary*  the  toW 
was  stroni^y  fortified  and  proved  a  troftl^ 
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During  tfa«  siege  of  1453  the  inhabitants  maintained  on  the  whole 
a  neutral  attitude,  but  on  the  fall  of  the  capital  they  auirendeTed 
to  the  Turkish  conqueror,  who  granted  them  liberal  terms.  The 
walls  have  for  the  moat  part  been  removed.  The  noble  tower, 
however,  which  formed  the  dtadel  o(  the  colony,  still  remains, 
and  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Constantinople.  There 
are  also  churches  and  houses  dating  from  Genoese  days.  Galata 
is  the  chief  business  centre  of  the  city,  the  seat  of  banks,  post- 
oSces,  steamship  offices,  &c.  Pera  is  the  principal  residential 
quarter  of  the  European  communities  settled  in  Constantinople, 
where  the  foreign  embassies  congregate,  and  the  fashionable 
shops  and  hotels  are  found. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  city  has  yielded  more 
and  more  to  western  influences,  and  is  fast  losing  its  oriental 
character.  The  sultan's  palaces,  and  the  residences  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  adopt  with  more  or  less  success  a  European 
style  of  building.  The  streets  have  been  widened  and  named. 
They  are  in  many  instances  better  paved,  and  are  lighted  at 
night.  The  houses  are  numbered.  Cabs  and  tramways  have 
been  introduced.  Public  gardens  have  been  opened.  For  some 
distance  outside  the  Galata  bridge,  both  shores  of  the  Golden 
Horn  have  been  provided  with  a  quay  at  which  large  steamers 
can  moor  to  discharge  or  embark  their  passengers  and  cargo. 
The  Galata  quay,  completed  in  1889,  is  756  metres  long  and  10 
metres  wide;  the  Stamboul  quay,  completed  in  1900,  is  378 
metres  in  length.  The  harbour,  quays  and  facilities  for  handling 
merdiandise,  which  have  been  established  at  the  head  of  the 
Anatolian  railway,  at  Haidar  Pasha,  under  German  auspices, 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  city.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
improvements  are  due  to  foreign  enterprise  and  serve  largely 
foreign  interests;  still  they  have  also  benefited  the  city,  and 
add^  much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  local  life.  There 
has  been  likewise  progress  in  other  than  material  respects. 
The  growth  of  the  imperial  museum  of  antiquities,  under  the 
direction  of  Hamdy  Bey,  within  the  grounds  of  the  Seraglio, 
has  been  remarkable;  and  while  the  collection  of  the  sarcophagi 
discovered  at  Sidon  constitutes  the  chief  treasure  of  the  museum, 
the  institution  has  become  a  rich  storehouse  of  many  other 
valuable  relics  of  the  past.  The  existence  of  a  school  of  art, 
where  painting  and  architecture  are  taught,  is  also  a  sign  of  new 
times.  A  school  of  handicrafts  flourishes  on  the  Sphendon£ 
of  the  Hippodrome.  The  fine  medical  school  between  Scutari 
and  Haidar  Pasha,  the  Hamidieh  hospital  for  children,  and  the 
asylum  for  the  poor,  tell  of  the  advance  of  science  and  humanity 
in  the  place. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  given  to  the  subject  of  education 
throughout  the  empire,  a  result  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
influence  of  the  AJnerican  and  French  schools  and  colleges 
established  in  the  provinces  and  at  the  capital.  More  than 
thirty  foreign  educational  institutions  flourish  in  Constantinople 
itself,  and  they  are  largely  attended  by  the  youth  belonging  to 
the  native  communities  of  the  country.  The  Greek  population 
is  provided  with  excellent  schools  and  gymnasia,  and  the 
Armenians  also  maintain  schools  of  a  high  grade.  The  Turkish 
government  itself  became,  moreover,  impressed  with  the  import- 
ance of  education,  and  as  a  consequence  the  whole  system  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Moslem  portion  of  the  population  was, 
during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.,  more  widely 
extended  and  improved.  Beside  the  schools  of  the  old  type 
attached  to  the  mosques,  schools  of  a  better  class  were  estab- 
lished under  the  direct  control  of  the  minister  of  education, 
which,  although  open  to  improvement,  certainly  aimed  at  a 
higher  standard  than  that  reached  in  former  days.  The  progress 
of  education  became  noticeable  even  among  Moslem  girls.  The 
Bodal  and  political  influence  of  this  intellectual  improvement 
among  the  various  communities  of  the  empire  soon  made  itself 
felt,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  startling  success  of  the  con- 
stitutional revolution  carried  out,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  in  the  autumn  of  1908. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  city  is  healthy,  but  relaxing. 
It  is  damp  and  liable  to  sudden  and  great  changes  of  temperature. 
The  winds  from  tBc  north  and  those  from  the  south  are  at 


constant  feud,  and  blow  cold  or  hot  in  the  most  capricious 
manner^  often  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  "  There  are  two 
climates  at  Constantinople,  that  of  the  north  and  that  of  the 
south  wind."  The  winters  may  be  severe,  but  when  mild  they 
are  wet  and  not  invigorating.  In  summer  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  north-east  wind  that  blows  down  the 
channel  of  the  Bosporus.  Observations  at  Constantinople  and 
at  Scutari  give  the  iollowing  results,  for  a  period  of  twenty  yeatB. 


Constantinople. 

Scutari. 

Mean  temperature     .     . 
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The  sanitation  of  the  city  has  been  improved,  although  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  that  respect.  No  great  epidemic  has  visited 
the  city  since  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1866.  Typhoid  and 
pulmonary  diseases  are  common. 

Population. — Tlie  nimiber  of  the  population  of  the. city  is  an 
uncertain  figure,  as  no  accurate  statistics  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  generally  estimated  between  800,000  and  1,000,000.  The 
inhabitants  present  a  remarkable  conglomeration  of  different 
races,  various  nationalities,  divers  languages,  distinctive 
costumes  and  conflicting  faiths,  giving,  it  b  true,  a  singular 
interest  to  what  may  be  termed  the  human  scenery  of  the  city, 
but  rendering  impossible  any  close  social  cohesion,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  common  civic  life.  Constantinople  has  well  been 
described  as  "  a  city  not  of  one  nation  but  of  many,  and  hardly 
more  of  one  than  of  another."  The  following  figures  are  given 
as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  communities 
which  compose  the  population. 

Moslems 384,910 

Greeks ■5''74' 

Greek  Latins 1,083 

Armenians I49>590 

Roman  Catholics  (native)  "-44^ 

Protestants  (native) 819 

Bulgarians ;.4,377 

I*^. .44.36' 

Foreigners >.    119,343 

■^;56S 
Water-Supply. — Under  the  rule  of  the  softins,  the  water- 
supply  of  the  city  has  been  greatly  extendetf.'""  The  reservoirs 
in  the  forest  of  Belgrade  have  been  enlarged  and  increased  in 
nnmber,  and  new  aqueducts  have  been  added  to  those  erected 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  use  of  the  old  cisterns  within 
the  walls  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  water  is 
led  to  basins  in  vaulted  chambers  {Taxim),  from  which  it  is 
distributed  by  tmderground  conduits  to  the  fotmtains  situated 
in  the  different  quarters  of  the  dty.  From  these  fountains  the 
water  is  taken  to  a  house  by  water-carriers,  or,  in  the  case  of  tbe 
humbler  classes,  by  members  of  the  household  itself. 

For  the  supply  of  Pera,  Galata  and  Beshiktash,  Sultan 
Mahmud  I.  constructed,  in  1731,  four  bends  in  tbe  forest  of 
Belgrade,  N.N.W.  and  N.E.  of  the  village  of  Bagcfaekeui,  and 
the  fine  aqueduct  which  spans  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Buyuk- 
der£.  Since  1885,  a  French  company,  La  Compagnie  des  Eaux, 
has  rendered  a  great  service  by  bringing  water  to  Stamboul, 
Pera,  and  the  villages  on  tbe  European  side  of  the  Bosporus, 
from  Lake  Dercos,  which  lies  dose  to  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
some  3Q  m.  distant  from  the  dty.  The  Dercos  water  is  laid 
on  in  many  houses.  Since  1893  a  German  company  has  supplied 
Scutari  and  Kadikeui  with  water  from  the  valley  of  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Asia. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  the  dty  has  been  unfavourably  affected 
by  the  poUtical  events  which  have  converted  former  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  empire  into  autonomous  states,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  business  at  other  ports  of  the  empire,  owing  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  interior  country  through  the  construction  of 
railroads,  and  by  the  difficulties  which  the  government,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  political  agitation,  has  put_^  the  way  o' 
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easy  mtcrcoorae  by  natives  between  the  capital  and  tbe  provinces. 
Most  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  in  hands  of  foreigners  and  of 
Armenian  and  Greek  merchants.  Turks  have  little  if  anyihiug 
to  do  with  trade  on  a  large  scale.  "  The  capital,  "  says  a  writer 
in  the  KoHstantinopler  Handehbhtl  of  November  1904,  "  pro- 
duces very  little  for  export,  and  its  hinterland  is  small,  extending 
on  the  European  side  only  a  few  kilometres — the  outlet  for  tbe 
fertile  Eastern  Rumelia  is  Dedeagach — and  on  the  Asiatic  side 
embracing  the  Sea  of  Marmoia  and  tbe  Anatolian  railway 
district.  Even  part  of  this  will  be  lost  to  Constantinople  when 
tbe  Anatolian  niilway  is  connected  with  the  port  of  Mersina 
and  with  the  Eassaba-Smyma  railway.  Some  750  tons  of  the 
sweetmeat  known  as  *  Turkish  delight '  are  annually  exported 
to  tbe  United  Kingdom,  America  and  Rumelia;  embroideries, 
&c.,  are  sold  in  fair  quantities  to  tourists.  Otherwise  tbe  chief 
articles  of  Constantinople's  export  trade  consist  of  refuse  and 
waste  materials,  sheep's  wool  (called  Kassab  bashl)  and  skins 
from  the  slaughter-houses  (in  1903  about  3,000,000  skins  were 
exported,  mostly  to  America),  horns,  hoofs,  goat  and  horse  hair, 
guts,  bones,  rags,  bran,  old  iron,  &c,  and  finally  dogs'  excre- 
ments, called  in  trade  '  pure,'  a  Constantinople  spedaltty,  which 
is  used  in  preparing  leadier  for  ladies'  gloves.  From  the  hinter- 
land comes  mostly  raw  produce  such  as  grain,  drugs,  wool,  silk, 
ores  and  also  carpets.    The  chief  article  is  grain." 

The  average  value  of  tbe  goods  passing  through  the  port  of 
Constantinople  at  tbe  opening  of  the  2otb  century  was  estimated 
at  about  £T  1 1,000,000.  From  the  imperfect  statistics  available, 
the  following  tables  of  tbe  class  of  goods  imported  and  exported, 
and  their  respective  values,  were  drawn  up  in  1901  by  tbe  late 
Mr  Wbittaker,  Tke  Times  correspondent. 


Imports. 

aillL,  &c) 

90,000 

500,000 

Petroleum 

400,000 

400,000 

300,000 

Various 

850,000 

Total 

£T  7,000,000 

--        Exports. 

Cereali 

£T  1,000,000 

Mohan- 

Carpets 

700,000 

Silk  and  cocoons 

500,000 

400,000 

Gum  tragacanth 

150,000 

100,000 

Hides 

100,000 

a50.ooo 

ToUl  .  £T  4.100,000 
About  40%  of  tbe  import  trade  of  Constantinople  is  British. 
According  to  the  trade  report  of  the  British  consulate,  the  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  value  of  £7,142,000  on  the  total 
imports  to  Constantinople  during  the  year  1900-1901  was 
£1,811,000;  while  tbe  share  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  the 
value  of  £1,669,000  on  tbe  total  exports  during  tbe  same  year 
was  £998,000.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  British 
commerce  still  led  the  way  in  Turkey,  tbe  trade  of  some  other 
countries  with  Turkey,  especially  that  of  Germany,  was  increas- 
ing more  rapidly.  Comparing  the  average  of  the  period  1896- 
1900  with  the  total  for  1904,  British  trade  showed  an  increase 
of  33%,  Austro-Hungarian  of  nearly  60%,  Germany  of  130%, 
Italian  of  98%,  French  of  8%,  and  Belgian  of  nearly  33%. 
The  shipping  visiting  the  port  of  Constantinople  during  the  year 
1905,  excluding  sailing  and  small  coasting  vessels,  was  9796, 
representing  a  total  of  14,785,080  tons.  Tbe  percentage  of 
steamers  under  the  British  flag  was  37-1;  of  tonnage,  45-9. 

Adminislralion. — For  the  preservation  of  order  and  security, 

tbe  dty  is  divided  into  four  divisions  (Belad-i-Selassi),  viz. 

■  A  Tuitish  Era  -  18  •hillii^  (Engliah). 


Stamboul,  Pera-Galata,  Besbiktash  and  Scutari.    Tbe  minister 

of  police  is  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
these  divisions,  and  is  ex-q^cio  governor  of  Stamboul.  The 
governors  of  the  other  divisions  are  subordinate  to  him,  but  are 
appointed  by  tbe  sultan.  Each  governor  has  a  special  staff  of 
pobce  and  gendarmery  and  his  own  police-court.  In  each  division 
is  a  mihtary  commander,  having  a  part  of  the  garrison  of  the 
city  under  his  orders,  but  subordinate  to  the  commander-in-chid 
of  the  troops  guarding  the  capitaL 

The  municipal  government  of  the  four  diviuons  of  tbe  dty 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  minister  of  tbe  interior.  He  is  officially  styled 
the  prefect  of  Stamboul,  and  is  asmted  by  a  council  of  twenty-four 
members,  appointed  by  the  sultan  or  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
All  matters  concerning  the  streets,  tbe  markets,  the  bazaars, 
the  street-porters  (hamals),  public  weighers,  baths  and  hospitals 
come  under  bis  jurisdiction.  He  is  charged  also  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  city  dues,  and  the  taxes  on  property.  The  dty  is 
furthermore  divided  into  ten  municipal  drdes  as  foUows.  In 
Stamboul;  (1)  Sultan  Bayezid,  (a)  Sultan  Mehemet,  (3)  Djerah 
Pasha  (Psamatia) ;  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus  and 
the  northern  side  of  the  Golden  Horn:  (4)  Besbiktash,  (5) 
Yenikeui,  (6)  Pera,  (7)  Buyukderfijon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
porus: (8)  Anadol  Hissar,  (9)  Scutari,  (lo)  Eadikeui.  Each 
drcle  is  subdivided  into  several  wards  (,mahalUh).  "  The  out- 
lying parts  of  the  dty  are  divided  into  six  districts  (Ciuas), 
namely.  Princes'  Islands,  Guebzeb,  Beicos,  Kartal,  Kuchuk- 
Chekmedjfi  and  Shilfi,  each  having  its  governor  (kaimakam), 
who  is  usually  chosen  by  the  palace.  These  districts  are  depend- 
ences of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  their  mimidpal  affairs 
are  directed  by  agents  of  the  prefecture." 

In  virtue  of  old  treaties,  known  as  the  Capitulations  (q.v.), 
fordgners  enjoy  to  a  large  extent  tbe  rights  of  exterritoriidity. 
In  disputes  with  one  another,  they  are  judged  before  their  own 
courts  of  justice.  In  litigation  between  a  foreigner  and  a  native, 
the  case  is  taken  to  a  native  court,  but  a  representative  of  the 
foreigner's  consulate  attends  the  proceedings.  Foreigners  have 
a  right  to  establish  their  own  schools  and  hospitals,  to  hold  their 
spedal  religious  services,  and  even  to  maintain  their  respective 
national  post-offices.  No  Turkish  policeman  may  enter  the 
premises  of  a  foreigner  without  the  sanction  of  the  consular 
authorities  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  latter  belongs.  A  certain 
measure  of  self-government  is  likewise  granted  to  the  native 
Christian  communities  under  their  ecdesiastical  chiefs. 

BiBLiooRAPHY. — On  Constantinople  generally,  besides  the  regular 
guide-books  and  works  already  mentioned,  see  P.  Gyllius,  De  topo- 
graphia  CtmstantinopoUos,  De  Bosporo  Tkracio  (1633);  Du  Cange, 
CoTntantinopolis  Christiana  (1680) ;  I.  von  Hammer,  Constati- 
tinopoUs  vnd  der  Bosporos  (1833);  Mordtmann,  Esquisse  topo' 
graphique  dt  Conslaniinople  (1893);  E.  A.  Grosvenor,  ConslanUtiople 
(J895);  van  Millingen.  ByiatUine  ConslanUtiople  (1899);  Paapates, 
Buf  mrd-oi  MjXAtm  (1677)  ;  ScartatOB  Byiantios,  'H  Kwnrrarrlrov  irfXw 
(1851);  E.  Pears,  Fail  o' Conslanlinopk  {!&&$),  The  Destruction  of  tfie 
Greek  Empire  (1903) ;  Gibbon,  The  Decline  and  Fail  oj  tke  Roman 
Empire;  Salienbere.  AUckrisUiche  Baadenkmale  von  KonstanUnopel; 
Lethaby  and  Swamson,  The  Church  of  Sancta  Sophia;  Pulgner, 
Les  Anciennes  Egfises  byxantines  de  Constantinople;  Labarte,  Le 
Palais  tmpirial  de  Constantinople  et  ses  abords.  (A.  van  M.) 

CONSTAHTIHOPLB,  COUNCILS  OF.  Of  the  numerous  ecde- 
siastical councils  bdd  at  Constantinople  the  most  important  are 
tbe  following: 

I.  The  second  ecumenical  council,  381,  which  was  in  reality 
only  a  synod  of  bishops  from  Thrace,  Asia  and  Syria,  convened 
by  Tbeodosius  with  a  view  to  uniting  the  church  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Orthodox  faith.  No  Western  bishop  was  present,  nor  any 
Roman  legate;  from  Egypt  came  only  a  few  bi^ops,  and  these 
tardily.  Tbe  first  president  was  Meletius  of  Antiocb,  whom 
Rome  regarded  as  schismatic.  Yet,  despite  its  sectional  char- 
acter, the  council  came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  ecumenical 
alike  in  the  West  and  in  the  East. 

The  coundl  reaffirmed  the  Niceue  faith  and  denoimced  all 

opposing  doctrines.    Tbe  so-called  "  Niceno-Constantinopolitan 

Creed,"  which  has  almost  universally  been  ascribed  to  this 

(xiundl,  is  certainly  not  tbe  Nicene  creed  nor  even  a  lecensjon 
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of  it,  but  moat  likely  a  Jerusalem  baptismal  formula  revised  by 
the  interpolation  of  a  tew  Nicene  test-words.  More  recently 
its  claim  to  be  called  "  Cons  tantinofioli tan  "  lias  been  challenged. 
It  is  not  foimd  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  acts  of  the  council, 
aor  was  it  referred  to  by  the  council  of  Ephesus  (431),  nor  by 
the  "  Robber  Synod  "  (449),  although  these  both  confirmed 
the  Nicene  faith.  It  also  lacks  the  definiteness  one  would  expect 
in  a  creed  composed  by  an  anti-Arian,  anti-Pneumatomachian 
council.  Hamack  (Herzog-Hauck,  RealencyklopUdie,  3rd  ed., 
s.v.  "  Konstantinopolit.  Symbol."}  conjectures  that  it  was 
ascribed  to  the  council  of  Constantinople  jnst  before  the  council 
of  Chalcedon  in  order  to  prove  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  second  ecumenical  council.  At  all  events,  it  became  the 
creed  of  the  universal  church,  and  has  been  retained  without 
change,'save  for  the  addition  oijUioque. 

Of  the  seven  reputed  canons  of  the  council  only  the  first  four 
are  iinquestionably  genuine.  The  fifth  and  the  sixth  probably 
belong  tb  a  synod  of  383,  and  the  seventh  b  properly  not  a  canon. 
The  most  important  enactments  of  the  council  were  the  granting 
of  metropolitan  rights  to  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Thrace,  Pontus  and  Ephesus;  and  according  to  Constantinople 
the  place  of  honour  after  Rome,  against  which  Rome  protested. 
Not  until  isoyearslater,  and  then  only  under  compulsion  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  did  Rome  acknowledge  the  ecumenicity  of 
the  coundl,  and  that  merely  as  regarded  its  doctrinal  decrees. 

See  Mana  iii.  pp.  521-599;  Hardouin  i.  pp.  807-826;  Hefele, 
and  ed.,  ii.  pp.  i  ftgq.  (Eneli^  translation,  ii.  pp.  340  s<)<t.) ;  Hort, 
Tvio  Dissertations  (Cambridge,  1S76) ;  and  the  article  Creeds. 

3.  The  council  of  553,  the  fifth  ecumenical,  grew  out  of  the 
controversy  of  the  "  Three  Chapters,"  an  adequate  account  of 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  council,  may  he  found  in  the  articles 
Justinian  and  Vigilius.  The  council  convened,  in  response 
to  the  imperial  summons,  on  the  4th  of  May  553.  Of  the  165 
bishops  who  subscribed  the  acts  all  but  the  five  or  six  from 
Egypt  were  Oriental;  the  pope,  Vigilius,  refused  to  attend 
(he  had  made  his  escape  from  Constantinople,  and  from  his 
retreat  in  Chalcedon  sent  forth  a  vain  protest  against  the  council) . 
The  synod  was  utterly  subservient  to  the  emperor.  The  "  Three 
Ch^ters "  were  condemned,  and  their  authors,  long  dead, 
anathematized,  without,  however,  derogating  from  the  authority 
of  the  coundl  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  given  them  a  clean  bill 
of  orthodoxy.  Vigilius  was  escommimicated,  and  his  name 
erased  from  the  diptychs.  The  Orthodox  faith  was  set  forth  in 
fourteen  anathemas.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  Origcn 
was  condemned.  His  name  occurs  in  the  eleventh  anathema, 
but  some  consider  it  an  interpolation;  Hefele  defends  the 
genuineness  of  the  text,  but  finds  no  evidence  for  a  special 
session  against  Origen,  as  some  have  conjectured. 

The  council  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and  was  generally 
received  in  the  East.  Vigilius  was  soon  coerced  into  submission, 
but  the  West  repudiated  his  pusillanimous  surrender,  and  rejected 
the  council.  A  schism  ensued  which  lasted  half  a  century  and 
was  not  fully  healed  untO  the  synod  of  Aquileia,  about  700. 
But  the  ecumenicity  of  the  council  was  generally  acknowledged 
by  680. 

See  Mansi  ix.  pp.  24-106, 149-658, 712-730;  Hardouin  iii.  pp.  1-328, 
331,  414,  534;  Hefele,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  pp.  798-924  (English  translation, 
IV.  pp.  329-365). 

3.  The  sixth  ecumenical  council,  68o-68t,  which  was  convened 
by  the  emperor  Constantino  Pogonatus  to  terminate  the  Mono- 
thelitic  controversy  (see  Monothelites).  All  the  patriarchates 
were  represented,  Constantinople  and  Antioch  by  their  bishops  in 
person,  the  others  by  legates.  The  number  of  bishops  present 
varied  from  150  to  300.  The  council  approved  the  first  five 
ecumenical  councils  and  reaffirmed  the  Nicene  and  "  Niceno- 
Censtantinopolitan  "  creeds.  Monothehtism  was  unequivocally 
condemned;  Christ  was  declared  to  have  had  "  two  natural 
wills  and  two  natural  operariona,  without  division,  conversion, 
separation  or  confusion."  Prominent  Monolhehtes,  living  or 
dead,  were  anathematized,  in  particular  Serglus  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  of  Constanrinople,  the  former  pope,  Honoriui, 
and  Macarius,  the  patriarch  of  Andoch.  An  imperial  decree 
confirmed  the  council,  and  commanded  the  acceptance  of  its 


doctrines  under  pain  of  severe  punishment,  tlie  MoootheUtes 
took  fright  and  fled  to  Syria,  where  they  gradually  formed  the 
sect  of  the  Maronites  {q.v.). 

The  anathematizing  of  Honorius  as  heterodox  has  occasibned 
no  slight  embarrassment  to  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
papal  infallibiUty.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to 
pass  judgment  upon  the  various  proposed  solutions  of  the 
difficdty,  e.g.  that  Honorius  was  not  really  a  Monothelite; 
that  in  acknowledging  one  will  he  was  not  speaking  ex  cathedra; 
that,  at  the  time  of  condemning  him,  the  council  was  no  longer 
ecumenical;  &c.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  he  was  anathe- 
matized ;  and  the  notion  of  interpolation  in  the  acts  of  the  council 
(Baronius)  may  be  dismissed  as  groundless. 

See  Mansi  xi.  pp.  T90-922;  Hardouin  iii.  pp.  I043-1644;  Hefele, 
2nded.  iii.  pp.  121-313. 

4.  The  "  Quinisext  Synod  "  (692),  so-called  because  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  supplementing  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ecumenical  councils,  was  held  in  the  dome  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  ("  In  Trullo,"  whence  the  synod  is  called  also  "  TniUan  ")■ 
Its  work  was  purely  legislative  and  its  decisions  were  set  forth 
in  102  canons.  The  sole  authoritative  standards  of  discipline 
were  declared  to  be  the  "eighty-five  apostolic  canons,"  the 
canons  of  the  first  four  ecumenical  councils  and  of  the  synods 
of  Ancyra,  Neo-Caesarea,  Antioch,  Changra,  Laodicea,  Sardica 
and  Carthage,  and  the  canonical  writings  of  some  twelve  Fathers, 
—-all  canons,  synods  and  Fathers,  Eastern  with  one  exception, 
viz.  Cyprian  and  the  synod  of  Carthage;  the  bishops  of  Rome 
and  the  occidental  synods  were  utterly  ignored. 

The  canons  of  the  second  and  fourth  ecumenical  councils 
respecting  the  rani  of  Constantinople  were  confirmed;  the  rank 
of  a  see  was  declared  to  follow  the  civil  rank  of  its  city;  un- 
enthroned  bishops  were  guaranteed  against  dimimition  <^  their 
rights;  metropolitans  were  forbidden  to  alienate  the  property 
of  vacant  suffragan  sees. 

The  provisions  respecting  clerical  marriage  were  avowedly 
more  lenient  tlian  the  Roman  practice.  Ordination  was  denied 
to  any  one  who  after  baptism  had  contracted  a  second  marriage, 
kept  a  concubine,  or  married  a  widow  or  a  woman  of  ill-repute. 
Lectors  and  cantors  might  marry  after  ordination;  presbyters, 
deacons  and  sub-deacons,  if  already  married,  should  retain  their 
wives;  a  bishop,  however,  while  not  dissolving  his  marriage, 
should  keep  his  wife  at  a  distance,  making  suitable  provision  for 
her.  An  illegally  married  cleric  could  not  perform  sacerdotal 
functifHis.  Monks  and  nuns  were  to  be  carefully  separated,  and 
were  not  to  leave  their  houses  without  permission. 

It  was  forbidden  to  celebrate  baptism  or  the  eucharist  in 
private  oratories;  neither  might  laymen  give  the  elements  to 
ttiemselves,  nor  approach  the  altar,  nor  teach.  Offerings  for  the 
dead  were  authorized,  and  the  mixed  chalice  made  obligatory. 
Contrary  to  the  occidental  custom,  fasting  on  Saturday  was 
forbidden.  The  mutilation  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  desecration 
of  sacred  places  were  severely  condemned;  likewise  the  use  of 
the  lamb  as  the  symbol  for  Christ  (a  favourite  symbol  in  the 
West). 

Tlie  synod  legislated  also  concerning  marriage,  bigamy, 
adultery,  rape,  abortion,  seductive  arts  and  obscenity.  The 
theatre,  the  circus  and  gambling  were  unsparingly  denounced, 
and  soothsayers  and  jugglers,  pagan  festivals  and  customs,  and 
pagan  oaths  were  placed  under  the  ban. 

The  council  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor  and  accepted  in 
the  East;  but  the  pope  protested  against  various  canons, 
chiefly  those  respecting  the  rank  of  Constantinople,  clerical 
marriage,  the  Saturday  fast,  and  the  use  of  the  symbol  of  lamb; 
and  refused,  despite  express  imix:rial  command  and  threat,  to 
accept  the  "  Pseudo-Scxta."  So  that  while  the  synod  adopted 
a  body  of  legislation  that  has  continued  to  be  authoritative 
for  the  Eastern  Church,  it  did  so  at  the  cost  of  aggravating  the 
irritation  of  the  West,  and  by  so  much  hastening  die  inevitable 
rupture  of  the  church. 

See  Mansi  xi^  pp.  921-TO24;  Hardouin  iii.  pp.  1645-1716;  Hefele, 
and  ed.,  iii.  pp.  328-348. 

5.  The  iconoclastic  synods  of  754  and  813,  bjjth  of  w1 
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{Mwnulgated  hanb  decrees  agslnst  images  and  cteither  trf  which 
is  recognised  by  the  Latin  Church,  and  the  synod  of  £142,  which 
icpudiated  the  synod  (d  815,  approved  the  second  council  of 
NicacB,  and  restored  the  images,  are  ail  adequately  treated  in 
the  article  Iconoclasts. 

See  MaAsi  xiL  pp.  575  iqq.,  xiii.  pp.  310  »qq.,  xiv.  pp.  ill  »qq., 
787  saq.;  Hardouin  iv,  pp.  330  aqq,,  1045  sqq.,  1457  sqq.;  Hefele, 
and  ed.  iv.  pp.  I  sqq.,  104  sqq. 
,  6.  The  synods  of  36q  and  879,  of  which  the  former,  regarded 
by  the  Latin  Church  as  the  eighth  ecumenical  council,  condemned 
Photiusasan  usurper  and  restored  Ignatius  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
no{^;  the  latter,  which  the  Greeks  consider  to  have  been  the 
true  eighth  ecumenical  council,  held  after  the  death  of  Ignatius 
and  the  reconciliation  of  Photjus  with  the  emperor,  repudiated 
the  synod  of  86g,  restored  Photius,  and  condemned  all  who  would 
not  recognize  him.  (For  further  details  of  these  two  synods  see 
Photius.) 

See  Man»  xv.  pp.  1^-476  ct  pastim,  xvi.  pp.  1-550,  xvii.  pp.  66- 
■86,  365-530;  Hardouin  v.  pp.  119-390,   749-iaio,  et  pasnm,  vi. 

B).  19-87, 309-334;  Hefele, anded.,  iv.  pp.  338  sqq.,  333 Bqq.,4A5  soq, ; 
ergenriSther,  PhoUtU  (Regensburg,  1867-1869).  (T.  FVC) 

CONSTANTINUS,  pope  from  708  to  71 5,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth 
and  was  consecrated  pope  in  March  708.  He  was  eager  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see;  at  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Justinian  U,  he  vidted  Constantinople;  and  he  died  on  the  9th 
of  April  715, 

CONSTANTnrs,  PUVIUS  VALBItnrS,  commonly  caUed 
Chlords  (the  Pale),  an  epithet  due  to  the  Byzantine  historians, 
Roman  emperor  and  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  horn 
about  A.D.  250.  He  was  of  lUyrian  origin;  a  fictitious  connexion 
with  the  family  of  Claudius  Gothicus  was  attributed  to  him 
by  Constantine.  EUving  distinguished  himself  by  his  military 
abihty  and  his  able  and  gentle  rule  of  Dalmatia,  he  was,  on  the 
'1st  of  March  193,  adopted  and  appointed  Caesar  hy  Maximian, 
whose  step-daughter,  Flavia  Maximiana  Theodora,  he  had 
married  in  389  after  renouncing  his  wife  Helena  (the  mother  of 
Constantine).  In  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  Gaul  and 
Britain  were  allotted  to  Constantius.  In  Britain  Carausius  and 
subsequently  AUectus  had  declared  themselves  independent, 
and  it  was  not  till  396  that,  by  the  defeat  of  AUectus,  it  was 
re-united  with  the  empire.  In  298  Constanrius  overthrew  the 
Alamanni  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones  (Langres)  and 
strengthened  the  Rhine  frontier.  During  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  ^03  he  behaved  with  great  humanity.  He  ob- 
tained the  title  oE  Augustus  on  the  ist  of  I^y  305,  and  died 
the  following  year  shortly  before  the  a  5th  of  Jidy  at  Eboracum 
(York.)  during  an  expedition  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

See  Aureliua  Victor,  De  Caesaribus,  39;  Eiitropius  ix.  I4-23; 
Zoeimua  ii.  7> 

CONSTANTZA  (Constanta),  formerly  known  as  Kustendji  or 
Kustendje,  a  seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  capital  of  the 
department  of  Constantza,  Rumania;  140  m.  £.  by  S.  from 
Bucharest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  12,725.  When  the  Dobrudja  was 
ceded  to  Rumania  in  1878,  Constantza  was  partly  rebuilt.  In  its 
clean  and  broad  streets  there  axe  many  synagogues,  mosques  and 
churches,  for  half  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  Moslems, 
Armenians  or  Jews;  the  remainder  being  Orthodox  Rumans 
and  Greeks,  In  the  vicinity  there  are  mineral  springs,  and  the 
sea-bathing  also  attracts  many  visitors  in  summer.  The  chief 
local  industries  arc  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  petroleum 
drums.  The  opening,  in  .  1895,  of  the  railway  to  Bucharest, 
which  crosses  the  Danube  .by  a  bridge  at  Cema  Voda,  brought 
Constantza  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  grain  and  petroleum, 
whicharelargely  exported;  coal  and  coke  head  the  list  of  imports, 
followed  by  machinery,, iron  goods,  and  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics.  The  harbour,  protected  by  breakwaters,  with  a  light- 
house at  the  enfrapce,  is  well  defended  from  the  north  winds, 
but  those  from  the  south,  south'Sast,  and  south-west  prove 
sometimes  highly  dangerous.  In  1902  it  afforded  10  alongside 
berths  for  shining.  It  bad  a  depth  of  22  ft.  in  the  old  or  Inner 
baste,  and  q{  t6  ft.  in  tbfr  new  or  outer  basin,  beside  the  quays. 
The  railway  runs  along  fhe  quays.  A  weekly  service  between 
Constantza  and  Constantinople  is  conducted  by  state-owned 
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ateuncts,  including  the  fast  mail  and  pasKoger  boats  in  connexion 
with  the  Ostatd  and  Orient  expresses.  In  1903,  576  vessels 
entered  at  Constantza,  with  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  641,737. 
Tlie  Black  Sea  squadron  of  the  Rumanian  fleet  is  stationed  here. 

Constantza  is  the  COnst&ntiana  which  was  founded  in  honour 
of  Constontia,  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great  (a.d.  374.-337). 
It  lies  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  Great  Wall  of  Trajan,  and 
has  evidently  been  surrounded  by  fortiScadoos  of  its  own.  In 
spite  of  damage  done  by  railway  contractors  (see  Houry  C 
Borkley,  Between  l/ie  Danube  and  the  Black  Sta,  1S76)  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  andent  masonry — walls,  pillars,  &c. 
A  number  of  inscriptions  found  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity 
show  that  close  by  was  Tomi,  where  the  Roman  poet  Ovid 
(43  B.c.-A.D.  17)  qtent  his  last  ei^t  years  in  exile.  A  statue 
of  Ovid  stands  in  the  main  square  of  Constantsa. 

In  regard  to  the  Constantza  inscriptions  in  general,  we  Allard, 
La  BiUgarit  oruntalt  (Paris,  1866);  Desjardins  in  Ann.  deW  isHt. 
di  corr.  arch.  (1868);  and  a  paper  on  Weidaim's  ddlection  in 
Siteunesberickt  of  the  Munich  Academy  (1875). 

CONSTELLATION  (from  the  Lat.  consldlatus,  studded  with 
stars;  con,  with,  and  iklla,  a  star),  in  astronomy,  the  name  given 
to  certain  groupings  of  stars.  The  partition  of  the  stellar  expanse 
into  areas  characterized  by  ^>eci£ed  stars  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  believed  that  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  constellation  figures  and  names  is  to  be  found  in 
the  corresponding  systems  in  vogue  among  the  primitive  civiliza^- 
tions  of  the  Euphrates  valley — the  Sumerians,  Accadians  and 
Babylonians;  that  these  were  carried  westward  into  ancient 
Greece  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  the  lands  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Hittites,  and  that  Hellenic  culture  in  its  turn  introduced 
them  into  Arabia,  Persia  and  India.  From  the  earliest  times 
the  star-groups  known  as  constellarions,  the  smaller  groups 
(parts  of  constellations)  known  as  asterisms,  and  also  individual 
stars,  have  received  names  connoting  some  meteorological 
phenomena,  or  symbolizing  religious  or  mythological  beliefsl 
At  one  time  it  was  held  that  the  constellation  natnes  and  myths 
were  of  Greek  origin;  this  view  has  now  been  disproved,  and 
an  ewimination  of  the  Hellenic  myths  associated  with  the  stars 
and  star-groups  in  the  light  of  the  records  revealed  by  the 
decipherment  of  Euphratean  cuneiforms  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  many,  if  not  all,  cases  the  Greek  myth  has  a  Euphratean 
parallel,  and  so  renders  it  probable  that  the  Greek  constellation 
system  and  the  cognate  legends  are  primarfly  of  Semitic  or 
even  pre-Semitic  origin. . 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  grot^iing  of  the  stars  into 
constellations  is  more  a  matter  of  archaeological  than  of  astro- 
nomical interest.  It  demands  a  careful  study  of  the  myths  and 
religious  thought  of  primitive  peoples;  and  the  tracing  of  the 
names  from  one  language  to  another  belongs  to  comparative 
philology. 

The  Sumerians  and  Accadians,  the  non-Semitic  inhabitants 
of  the  Euphrates  valley  prior  to  the  Babylonians,  described 
the  stars  collectively  as  a  "  heavenly  flock  ";  the  sun  was  the 
"  old  sheep  ";  the  seven  planets  were  the  "old-sheep  stars  "; 
the  whole  of  the  stars  had  certain  "  shepherds,  "  and  Sibzianna 
(which,  according  to  Sayce  and  Bosanquet,  is  the  modem 
Arcturus,  the  brightest  star  in  the  northern  sky)  was  the  "  star 
of  the  shepherds  of  the  heavenly  herds.".', The  Accadians 
bequeathed  their  system  to  the  Babylonians,  and  cuneiform 
tablets  and  cylinders,  boundary  stones,  and  Euphratean  art 
generally,  point  to.  the  existence  of  a  well-defined  system  of 
star  names  in  their  early  history.  From  a  detailed  study  of  such 
records,  in  their  nature  of  rather  speculative  value,  R.  Brown, 
junr.  {Primitive  Conslellalions,  1899)  has  compiled  a  Euphratean 
planisphere,  which  he  regards  as  the  mother  of  all  others.  The 
tablets  examined  range  in  date  from  3000-500  B.C.,  and  hence 
the  system  must  be  anterior  to  the  earher  date.  Of  great  im- 
portance is  the  Creation  Legend,  a  cuneiform  compiled  from 
older  records  during  the  reign  of  Assur-banl-pal,  c.  6$b  B.C., 
in  which  there  occurs  a  passage  interpretable  as  pointing  to 
the  acceptance  of  36  constellations:  12  northern,  12  zodiacal 
and  13  southern.     These  constellations  wenL^rranged  in  three 
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concentric  annuJi,  the  northern  ones  in  an  inner  annulus  sub- 
divided into  60  degrees,  the  zodiacal  ones  into  a  medial  anaulus  of 
I30  degrees,  and  the  southern  ones  into  an  outer  anaulus  of  340 
degrees.  Biown  has  suggested  a  correlation  of  the  Euphratean 
names  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  modems.  His  results  may 
be  exhibited  in  the  following  fonn:— the  central  line  gives  the 
modem  equivalents  of  the  names  in  the  Euphratean  zodiac;  the 
iq>per  Une  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  nortbem  paraitatellons; 
and  the  lower  line  those  of  the  southern  paranatellons.  The 
zodiacal  constellations  have  an  interest  peculiarly  their  own; 
placed  in  or  about  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  their  rising  and 
setting  with  the  sun  was  observed  with  relation  to  weather 
changes  aad  the  more  general  subject  of  chronology,  the  twelve 
subdivisions  of  the  year  being  correlated  with  the  twelve  divisions 
of  the  ecliptic  (see  Zodiac). 
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lation  to  weather  changes.  The  earliest  Greek  woti:  winch 
purported  to  treat  the  constellations  qua  constellations,  of  which 
we  have  certain  knowledge,  is  the  ^aa-diitva  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus 
(c.  403-350  B.C.).  The  original  is  lost,  but  a  versification  by 
Aratus  {c.  270  B.C.),  a  poet  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  an  'E^irrtoa  or  commentary  by  Hippar- 
chus,  are  extant.  In  the  $(ui<d|Mm  of  Aratus  44  constellations 
are  enumerated,  viz.  19  northern; — Ursa  major,  Ursa  minor, 
Bodies,  Draco,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  Andromeda,  Perseifs, 
Triangulum,  Pegasus,  Delphinus,  Auriga,  Hercules,  Lyra, 
Cygnus,  Aquila,  Sagitta,  Corona  and  Serpentarius;  13  central 
or  zodiacal: — Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Pisces  and  the 
Pleiades;  and  iz  southern:— Orion,  Canis,  Lepus,  Argo,  Cetus, 
Eridanus,  Piscis  australis,  Ara,  Centaurus,  Hydra,  Crater  and 
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''  The  Phoenicians— a  race  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise — appear  to  have  studied  the  stars  more 
especially  with  respect  to  their  service  to  navigators;  according 
to  Homer  "  the  stars  were  sent  by  Zeus  as  portents  for  mariners." 
But  all  their  truly  astronomical  writings  are  lost,  and  only  by  a 
somewhat  speculative  piecing  together  of  scattered  evidences  can 
an  estimate  of  their  kjiowledge  be  formed.  The  inter-relations 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  early  Hellenes  were  frequent  and  far- 
reaching,  and  in  the  Greek,  presentation  of  the  legends  concerning 
constellations  a  distinct  Phoenician,  and  in  turn  Euphratean, 
element  appears.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Greek  literature 
extant,  the  Tkeogonia  of  Hcsiod  (c.  800  B.C.),  appears  to  be  a 
curious  blending, of  Hellenic  and  Phoenician  thought.  Although 
not  an  astronomical  work,  several  constellation  subjects  are 
introduced.  In  the  same  author's  Works  and  Days,  a  treatise 
which  is  a  sort  of  shepherd's  calendar,  there  are  distinct  references 
to  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  Orion,  Sinus  and  Arcturus.  It  cannot 
be  argued,  however,  that  these  were  the  otdy  stars  and  con- 
stellations named  in  his  time;  the  omission  proves  nothing.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Homeric  epics  wherein  the  Pleiades,  Hyades, 
Ursa  major,  Orion  and  Bootes  are  mentioned,  and  also  of  the 
stars  and  constellations  mentioned  in  Job.  Further  support  is 
given  to  the  view  that,  in  the  main,  the  constellations  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Euphratean 
sources  in  the  fact  that  Thales,  the  earliest  Greek  astronomer 
of  any  note,  was  of  Phoenician  descent.  According  to  Calli- 
machus  he  taught  the  Greeks  to  steer  by  Ursa  minor  instead  of 
Ursa  major;  and  other  astronomical  observations  are  assigned 
to  him.  But  his  writings  are  lost,  as  is  also  the  case  with  those  of 
Phocus  the  Samian,  and  the  history  of  astronomy  by  Eudemus, 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle;  hence  the  paucity  of  our  knowledge  of 
Thales*  s  astronomical  learning. 

From  the  6tb  century  b.c.  onwards,  legends  concerning  the 
constellation  subjects  were  frequently  treated  by  the  historians 
and  poets.  Aglaosthenes  or  Agaosthenes,  an  early  writer,  knew 
Ursa  minor  as  Kin^oupa,  Cynosura,  and  recorded  the  transla- 
tion of  Aquila;  Eplmenides  the  Cretan  {c.  600  B.C.)  recorded  the 
translation  of  Capricornus  and  the  star  Capella;  Pherecydes 
of  Athens  {c.  500-450  b.c.)  recorded  the  legend  of  Orion,  and 
stated  the  astronomical  fact  that  when  Orion  sets  Scorpio  rises; 
Aeschylus  (525-456  B.C.)  and  Hellanicus  of  Mytilene  (c.  496-411 
B.C.)  narrate  the  legend  of  the  seven  Pleiades — the  daughters  of 
Atlas;  and  the  latter  states  that  the  Hyades  are  named  either 
from  their  orientation,  which  resembles  v  (upsilon),  "  or  because 
at  their  rising  or  setting  Zeus  rains  ";  and  Hecataeus  of  Miletus 
{c.  470  B.C.)  treated  the  legend  of  the  Hydra. 

In  the  s^h  century  B.C.  the  Athenian  astronomer  Euctemon, 
according  to  Geminus  of  Rhodes,  compiled  a  weather  calendar 
in  which  Aquarius,  Aquila,  Canis  major.  Corona,  Cygnus, 
Delphinus,  Lyra,  Orion,  Pegasus,  Sagitta  and  the  asterisms 
Hyades  and  Pleiades  are  mentioned,  always,  however,  in  re< 


Corvus.  In  this  enumeration  Serpens  is  included  in  Serpentarius 
and  Lupus  in  Centaurus;  these  two  constellations  were  separated 
by  Hipparchus  and,  later,  by  Ptolemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aratus  kept  the  Pleiades  distinct  from  Taurus,  but  Hipparchus 
reduced  these  stars  to  an  asterism.  Aratus  was  no  astronomer, 
while  Hipparchus  was;  and  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  adopted, 
with  but  trifling  exceptions,  the  constellation  system  portrayed 
by  Aratus,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  system  was  already 
famiUar  in  Greek  thought.  And  three  hundred  years  after 
Hipparchus,  the  Alexandrian  astronomer  Ptolemy  adopted  a 
very  similar  scheme  in  his  uranometria,  which  appears  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  books  of  his  Almagest,  the  catalogue  being 
styled  the  'Brfwti  kavovucti  or  "  accepted  version." 

The  Almagest  has  a  dual  interest:  first,  being  the  work  of  one 
primarily  a  commentator,  it  presents  a  crystallized  epitome  of 
all  earlier  knowledge;  and  secondly,  it  has  served  as  a  basis  of 
subsequent  star-catalogues.'  The  Ptolemaic  catalogue  em- 
braces only  those  stars  which  were  visible  at  Rhodes  in  the  time 
of  Hipparchus  (c.  150  B.C.),  the  results  being  corrected  for 
precession  "  by  increasing  the  longitudes  by  2°  40',  and  leaving 
the  latitudes  undisturbed  "  (Francis  Daily,  Mem.  R.A.S.,  1843). 
The  names  and  orientation  of  the  constellations  therein  adopted 
are,  with  but  few  exceptions;  identical  with  those  used  at  the 
present  day;  and  as  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ptolemy  made 
only  very  few  modifications  in  the  system  of  Hipparchus,  the 
names  were  adopted  at  least  three  centuries  before  the  Almagest 
was  compiled.  The  names  in  which  Ptolemy  differs  from 
modem  usage  are: — Hercules  (if  yinturiv),  Cygnus  {"OpKU), 
Eridanus  (It&ra^ux),  Lupus  (Qtfplov),  Pegasus  (^limx),  Equuleus 
ClmWTPoTOfnJ ),  Canis  minor  (Jlpadjuv),  and  Libra  (XiiXol, 
although  (vyin  is  used  for  the  same  constellation  in  other  parts 
of  the  Almagest).  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
constellations  as  they  occur  in  (1)  modem  catalogues;  (2) 
Ptolemy  (a.d.  150);  (3)  IHugh  Beg  (1437);  (4)  Tycho  Brahe 
(1638);  the  last  column  gives  the  English  equiviUent  of  the 
modem  name. 

The  reverence  and  authority  which  was  accorded  the  famous 
compilation  of  the  Alexandrian  astronomer  is  well  evidenced  by 
the  catalogue  of  the  Tatar  Ulugh  Beg,  the  Arabian  names  there 
adopted  being  equivalent  to  the  Ptolemaic  names  in  nearly 
every  case;  this  is  also  shown  in  the  Latin  translations  given 
below.  Tycho  Brahe,  when  compiling  his  catalogue  of  stars, 
was  unable  to  observe  Lupus,  Ara,  Corona  australis  and  Piscis 
australis,  on  account  of  the  latitude  of  Uranienburg;  and  hence 
these  constellations  are  omitted  from  his  catalogue.  He  diverged 
from  Ptolemy  when  he  placed  the  asterisms  Coma  Berenices  and 
Antinous  upon  the  level  of  formal  constellations,  Ptolemy  having 

'  The  historical  development  of  atar-catalogues  in  general,  re- 
garded as  statistics  of  the  co-ordinates,  &c.,  of  atara,  is  given  in  tbe 
historical  section  of  tbe  article  'Astkonomy.  See  also  E.  B.  KnoM, 
"  Chronology  of  Star  Catalogues."  Mem.  R.A.S.[iSj7). 
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Modern. 

Ptolemy. 

Ulugh  Beg. 

Tycho  Brahe. 

Meaning. 

Ursamiiuw 

Stdlae  Vrti  min<»iB 

Ursa  minor,  Cynosura 

Little  Bear    .  ■■ 

Ursa  major 

-Apxrou 

Ursa  major,  Helice 

Great  Bear 

Draco 

!iplua»^ 

Draco 

S?E. 

Cepheus 

K,,,l,iu, 

Cepheus 

Bo6tea 

Boir™ 

loria 

Bootes,  Arctophylax 

Ploughman 
Northern  Crowi 

A 

Corona  bonalb 

Zr<4(b> 

orPhecca 

CCTona  borea 

1 

Hucules 

Toitr- 

Dtis  genubua 

Engonaai,  Hercules 

Man  kneeliiv 

Lyra 

iitxa 

Ik  or  Testudo 

Lyra,  Vultur  eadens 

Lyre 

Cygnua 

-Opwte. 

Olor,  Cygmis 

Bird,  Swan 

CasMopeia 

Knaaie 

tae 

Cassiopeia 

Perseua 

ntpirta 

ih  or  Poitana 

PeraeuB 

PerseuV 

Larvae 

Auriga 

•Ri^jCi 

habenas 

Auriga,  Heniochus.  Erichthonius 

Charioteer 

Scrpentarius 

■0*»4» 

rii 

Ophiuchus,  Scrpentarius 
Serpens  ophiuchi 

Serpent-holder 

1 

Serpens 

■Op«*i 

Serpent 

Saf^ta 

■(WtoO 

Sagitta  or  Telum 

Arrow 

Aquila 

■AmiB 

Aquila  or  Vultur  vcdans 

Eade 
Dolphin 

Delphinus 

d.X*I« 

Delphinus 

Equuelus 

'Irrov 

equi 

Equuleus,  Equi  sectio 

Colt 

Pegasus 

joSs 

Pegasus,  Equus  alatus 

Pegasus,  Horse 

Andromeda 

■A^W 

catenatae 

Andromeda 

^ 

Triangulum 

Tp.Ti« 

' 

Triai^ulus,  IMtotou 

Triangle 

Aries 

Kpu,S 

Aries 

Ram 

Taurus 

T<»*p«. 

Bull 

Gemini 

AMnai 

um 

Gemini 

Twins 

Cancer 

KopiJ-. 

Cancer 

Crab 

Leo 

AioiniM 

Leo 

Lion 

Virgo 

nap«M 

Sumbela 

Virgo 

Virgin 

Libra 

x,w«. 

Libra 

Balance 

s 

ScoriMo 

Z«>p^ 

is 

ScorpiuB 

Scorpion 

Sagittarius 

TotArp, 

i,  Arcum 

Sagittarius 

Archer 

.1 

Capricornua 

AlT^W 

Capricornus 

Goat 

Aquarius 

■Tipoxi 

aquae,  Situla 

Aquarius 

Water- pourer 

1 

Pisces 

■ixw™ 

Pisces 

Fishes 

CetUB 

K4TWf 

Cete 

Sea-monMer, 

Whale 

Orion 

■nptow 

Orion 

Orion 

Eridanus 

EridanuB  fluvius 

River 

Lepus 

aI^ 

Lepua 

Hare 

Cams  major 

Ki'i'te 

ijoria 

Canis  major 

Great  Dog 

Canis  minor 

U/IKUI^ 

LitUe  Dog 

•ApT-Ot 

Argo  navis 

Ship 

Hydra 

Tipoi. 

Hydra 

Sea-seipent 

Crater 

Kp.T4>l 

Crater 

Bowl 

Corvua 

K««w» 

Crow 

1 

Centaurue 

Etrrd^i 

Centaur 

Lupus 

QvPiov 

Wild  beast 

1 

Ara 

Gum  on 

i 

Censer,  Altar 

CMtmaauatralid 

2t^*4*. 

australts 

Southern  Crown 

Piscia  austialU 

■IxWof 

■tralia 

„       Fish 

regarded  these  asterisms  as  unfonned  stars  (tiiipt^urm).  The 
next  innovator  of  moment  was  Johann  Bayer,  a  German  astro- 
nomer, who  published  a  Uranometria  in  1603,  in  which  twelve 
constellations,  all  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  were  added  to 
Ptolemy's  forty-eight,  viz.  Apis  (or  Musca)  (Bee),  Avis  Indica 
(Bird  of  Paradise),  Chameleon,  Dorado  (Sword-fish),  Grus 
(Crane),  Hydrus  (Water-anake),  Indus  (Indian),  Pavo (Peacock), 
Phoenix,  Piscia  volans  (Flying  fish),  Toucan,  Triangulum 
australe.  According  to  W.  Lynn  {Obstrvalory,  1886,  p.  ass)i 
Bayer  adapted  thjs  part  of  big  catalogue  from  the  observations 
of  the  Dutch  navigator  Petrus  Theodori  (or  Pieter  Dirchsz 
Keyser),  who  di^  in  1506  off  Java.  The  Caelum  sldlaivm 
Chrislianum  of  Julius  Schiller  {1627)  is  noteworthy  for  the 
attempt  made  to  replace  the  names  connoting  mythological  and 
pagan  ideas  by  the  names  of  apostles,  saints,  popes,  bishops,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  &c.  Aries  became  St  Petei; 
Taurus,  St  Andrew;  Andromeda,  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  Lyra, 
the  Manger;  Canis  major,  David;  and  ao  on.  This  innovation 
(with  which  the  introduction  of  the  twelve  apostles  into  the  solar 
zodiac  by  the  Venerable  Bede  may  be  compared)  was  short- 
lived. According  to  Charles  Hutton  (JfuJA.  £>*<:<.  i.  338(1795)] 
the  editions  published  in  1654  and  1661  had  reverted  to  the 
Greek  names;  on  the  other  hand,  Camille  Plammarion  [Popular 
Astronomy,  p.  375)  quotes  an  illuminated  folio  of  1661,  which 
represents  "  the  sky  delivered  from  pagans  and  peopled  with 
Christians."  A  similar  confusion  was  attempted  by  E.  Weigelius, 
who  soug^  to  introduce  a  Caelum  keraUicum,  in  which  the 


constellations  were  figured  as  the  arms  or  insignia  of  Etuxtpean 
dynasties,  and  by  symbols  of  commerce. 

In  Edmund  Halley's  southern  catalogue  {Calalogiu  sttUarum 
auslraiium),  published  in  1679  and  incorporated  in  Flamsteed's 
Historia  coelestis  (1735),  the  following  constellations  are 
named: — Pisds  australis,  Columba  Noachi,  Argo  navis,  Robur 
Caroli,  Ara,  Corona  australis,  Grus,  Phoenix,  Pavo,  Apus  or  Avis 
Indica,  Musca  apis,  Chameleon,  Triangulum  australe,  Piscia 
volans,  Dorado  or  Xiphias,  Toucan  or  Anser  Ameiicanus,  and 
Hydrus.  Flamsteed's  maps  also  contained  Mons  Menelai. 
This  list  contains  nothing  new  except  Robur  Caroli,  since 
Columba  Noachi  (Noah's  dove)  had  been  raised  to  the  skies  by 
Bartachius  in  1634.  The  constellation  Robur  Caroli  and  also 
the  star  Cor  Caroli  (o  Canum  Venaticonim)  were  named  by 
Halley  in  honour  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

In  1690  two  posthumous  works  of  Johann  Hevelius  (1611- 
1687),  the  Firmamenivm  sobiescianum  and  Prodromus  astrono- 
miae,  added  several  new  constellations  to  the  list,  viz.  Canes 
venatici  (the  Greyhounds),  Lacerta  (the  Lizard),  Leo  minor 
(Little  Lion),  Lynx,  Sextans  Uraniae,  Scutum  or  Clypeus 
Sobieskii  (the  shield  of  Sobieski),  Vulpecula  et  Anser  (Fox  and 
Goose),  Cerberus,  Camelopardus  (Giraffe),  and  Monoceros 
(Unicom);  the  last  two  were  originally  due  to  Jacobus  Bart- 
schius.  In  1679  Augustine  Royer  introduced  the  most  interesting 
of  the  constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  Crux 
australis  or  Southern  Cross.  He  also  suggested  Nubes  major, 
Nubes  minor,  and  Lilium,  and  re-named  Canes  venatid  the  river 
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Jordan,  aad  Vulpecula  et  Anser  the  river  Tigris,  but  these 
innovations  met  with  no  approvaL  The  Magellanic  douds,  a 
collection  of  nebulae,  stars  and  star-dusters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  south  pole,  were  so  named  by  Hevelius  in  honour  of  the 
navigator  Ferdinand  Magellan. 

Many  other  star-groupings  have  been  proposed  from  time  to 
time;  in  some  cases  a  separate  name  has  been  given  to  a  part 
of  an  authoritatively  accepted  constellation,  e.g.  Ensis  Otionis, 
the  sword  of  Orion,  or  an  ancient  constellation  may  be  subdivided, 
e.g.  Argo  (ship)  into  Argo,  Malus  (mast),  Vela  (sails),  Puppis 
(stem).  Carina  (keel);  and  whereas  some  of  the  rearrangements, 
which  have  been  mostly  confined  to  the  soutbem  hemisphere, 
have  been  accepted,  many,  reflecting  nothing  but  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  proposers,  have  deservedly  dropped  into  oblivion.  Nicolas 
Louis  de  Lacaille,  who  made  emended  observations  of  the 
southern  stars  in  i7sr  and  in  the  following  years,  and  whose 
results  were  embodied  in  his  posthumous  Caelum  australe 
itdlijeniM  (1763),  introduced  the  following  new  constellations:— 
Apparatus  sculptoris  (Sculptor's  worksbc^),  Fomai  chemica 
(Chemical furnace),  Horologium  (Qock),  Reticulusrhombojdalis 
(Rhomboidalnet),  Caela  sculptoris  (Sculptor's chisels),  Equuleus 
pictoris  (Painter's  easel).  Pyxis  nautica  (Mariner's  compass), 
Antlia  pneumatica  (Air  pump),  Octans  (Octant),  Circinus  (Com- 
j)asses).  Norma  alias  Quadra  Eudidis  (Square),  Telescopium 

! Telescope),  Microscopium  (Microscope)  and  Mons  Mensae 
Table  Mountain).  Pierre  Charles  Lemonnier  ia  1776  intro- 
duced Tarandus  (Remdeer),  and  Solitarius;  J.  J.  L.  de  Lalande 
introduced  Le  Messier  (after  the  astronomer  Charles  Messier) 
(1776),  Quadrans  muralis  (Mural  quadrant)  (1795),  Globus 
lerostaticus  (Air  balloon)  (1798),  and  Felis  (the  Cat)  (1799). 
Martin  Poczobut  introduced  in  1777  Taurus  Poniatovskii ; 
^ode  introduced  the  Honores  Frederid  (Honours  of  Frederick) 
(1786),  Telescopium  Herschelii  (Tdescope  of  Herschel)  (1787), 
Macbina  dectrica  (Electrical  machine)  (i79o},.Officina  typo- 
l^aphica  (Printing  press)  (1799),  and  Lochium  funis  (Log  line); 
»nd  M.  Hell  formed  the  Psalterium  Georgianum  (George's  lute). 
The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  constellations  now 
Usually  employed:  they  are  divided  into  tlyee  groups: — north 
of  the  zodiac,  in  the  zodiac,  south  of  the  zodiac.  Those  marked 
with  an  astnisk  have  separate  articles. 

Northern  (38). 
•Cepheua        _  •Herculea 

•Coma  Berenices  Lacerta 

•Corona  borealis  *Leo  minor 


•Andromeda' 

'Aqutia' 

fAuriga 

fBoetes 

'  Camelopardus 

'  •Cassiopeia 


varies  with  individual  cases,  according  to  the  cause  at  work, 
laxatives,  dieting,  massage,  &c.,  being  prescribed. 

COHSTinirafCT  (from  "  constituent,"  that  which  forma  a 
necessary  part  of  a  thing;  Lat.  constituere,  to  create),  a  political 
term  for  the  body  of  dectors  who  choose  a  representative  for 
parliament  or  for  any  other  public  assembly,  for  the  place  or 
district  possessing  the  right  to  elect  a  representative,  and  for 
the  residents  generally,  apart  from  their  voting  powers,  in  such 
a  locality.  The  term  is  also  applied,  in  a  transferred  sense,  to 
the  readers  of  a  particular  newspaper,  the  customers  of  a  business 
and  the  like. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  CONSnTDTIOHAL  LAW.  The  word 
constitution  (consiUulio)  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
signified  a  collection  of  laws  or  ordinances  made  by  the  emperor. 
We  find  the  word  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  ^riy  history  of 
English  law,  e.g.  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  In  its  modem 
use  constitution  has  been  restricted  to  those  rules  which  concern 
the  political  structure  of  sodety.  If  we  take  the  accepted 
definition  of  a  law  as  a  command  imposed  by  a  sovereign  on  the 
subject,  the  constitution  would  consist  of  the  rules  which  point 
out  where  the  sovereign  is  to  be  found,  the  form  in  whidi  his 
powers  are  exercised,  and  the  relations  of  the  different  members 
of  the  sovereign  body  to  each  other  where  it  conmsts  of  more 
persons  than  one.  In  every  independent  politick  sodety,  it 
is  assumed  by  these  definitions,  there  will  be  found  somewhere 
or  other  a  sovereign,  whether  that  sovereign  be  a  single  person, 
or  a  body  of  persons,  or  several  bodies  of  persons.  The  com- 
mands imposed  by  the  sovereign  person  or  body  on  the  rest  of 
the  sodety  are  positive  laws,  properly  so  called.  The  sov^eign 
body  not  only  makes  laws,  but  has  two  other  leading  functions, 
viz.  those  of  judicature  and  administration.  Legislation  is 
for  the  most  part  performed  directly  "by  the  sovereign  body 
itself;  judicature  and  administration,  for  the  most  part,  by 
delegates.  The  constitution  of  a  sodety,  accordin^y,  would 
show  how  the  sovereign  body  ia  composed,  and  what  arc  the 
relations  of  its  members  inkr  se,  and  how  the  sovereign  fimctions 
of  legislation,  judicature  and  administration  are  exercised. 
Constitutional  law  consists  of  the  rules  relating  to  these  ^subjects, 
and  these  rules  may  either  be  laws  properly  so  called,  or  they 
may  not — i.e.  they  may  or  may  not  be  commands  hnposed  by 
the  sovereign  body  itself.    The 
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•Defphin 

Equuleua 


•Capricomus 

•Gemini 

•Leo 


•Lyra 
(    Ophiucbua 

!  •Serpen  tari  us 

Zodiat^  (13). 

•Sagittarius 


•Peraeua 
•Sagitta 

Triangulum 
•Ursa  major 
•Urea  min6r 
•Vulpecula  el 


~  Soaihem  C49). 
Corona  auatralia  Lepus 


•Aquarius 
*Cancer 


■     Argo 

Caela  sculptons 
(Caelum) 
'   'Canis  ma  Jot- 

clrina"""""^ 
*Centauru3 
•Cetus 

Chameleon 

Circinus 

Columba,  Noachi 


CpliSTIPATIOH  (from  Lat.  canstipare,  to  press  closely  to- 
gether, whence  also  the  adjective  "  costive  "),  the  condition  of 
,  body  when  the  faeces  are  unduly  retained,  or  there  is  difficulty  in 
*  evacuation,  tightness  of  the  bowels  (gee  Digestive  ObcawS;  and 
Therapeutics).  It  may  be  due  to  constitutional  peculiarities, 
sedentary  or  irregidar  habits,  improper  diet,  &c.    The  treatment 


•Scorpio 
•TauruB 

•Virgo. 


Horologium 
•Hydra 
Hydrufl 


Malus 
Mans  Mensae 


MoiDoccroe 

Muaca  australif 


Pictor  (Equuleus  pictoris) 
Pisds  australis 

Recticulum 


Indue 


•Orion 
Pavo 
Phoenjx 


English  constitutional  rule,  for 
exao^)Ie,  that  the  king  and 
parliunent  are  the  sovereign, 
cannot  be  called  a  law;  for  a 
lawpn)supposesth«factwhid)it 
^^njgj  asserts.  And  other  rules,  which 

arc  const^t]y:ob&erv«d  in  prac- 
tice, but  hia,venLeyBrl>eenieaactad 
by  tbe  sovereign  powei.aTe  in 
thesame  way  constitu  tion^l  lews 
which  are  not  laws.  It  is  an 
undoubted .  nde  of  1  the  English 
copstitutjoa  tiiattbe  king  shall 
not  refufle  bis  assent  to  a  bill 
which  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament, but  it  is  cert«ijtly 
^otalaw.  Should. tbekinsveto 
such  a  bill  bis  aotiiHi  wotdd  be 
unconstitutional  ,butjiot  illegal. 
On  theother  handtheruleq re- 
lating to  theplectioaefmraabflrs 
to  the  Hquse  of,  Commons  are 
nearly  al!  positive  laws  stnctly 
(C- £.•)  so  called.  Con^tutioaal  lav, 
as  tbe  phrasois  commonly  used, 
would  indude  all  the  laws  dealing  with  the  sovereign  body  in  the 
exercise  of  its  varivua  functions,  aodall  the.;cules,  not  beij^ 
laws  properly  so  called,  rdatiog  to  the  same  subJQct.        .  . 

The  above  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  the  mcMiing  of    th^e 
pbrases  in  their  stricter  or  more  technical  uses,  '^me  wider 
neaniogs   may  ,  be   noticed.     In    the :  phnse   MKtituti«tal  i 
Dirjitizoc  by  > 
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gtrvernroent,  a  fonn  of  govenunent  based  on  certain  principles 
which  may  roughly  be  caDed  popular  is  the  leading  idea.  Great 
Britain,  Switzerliuui,  the  United  States,  are  all  constitutional 
governments  in  this  sense  of  the  in^d.  A  country  where  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  has  some  considerable  share  in  the  supreme 
power  would  be  a  constitutional  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
constitiitiooal,  as  applied  to  governments,  may  mean  stable  as 
opposed  to  uBstable  and  anarchic  societies.  Again,  as  a  term 
of  party  politics,  constitutional  has  come  to  mean,  in  England, 
not  obedience  to  constitutional  rules  as  above  described,  but 
adherence  to  the  existing  type  of  the  constitution  or  to  some 
conspicnous  portions  thereof,— in  other  words,  conservative. 

The  ideas  associated' with  constitution  and  constitutionalism 
are  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  mainly  of  modern  and  European  origin. 
They  axe  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  primitive  and  simple  societies 
of  the  present  or  of  the  former  times.  The  discussion  of  forms 
of  government  occupies  a  targe  space  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,— a  fact  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  existence 
among  the  Greeks  of  many  independent  poLtical  communities, 
variously  organized,  and  more  or  less  democratic  in  clu^acter. 
Betweui  the  political  problems  of  the  smaller  societies  and  those 
of  the  great  European  natiiHis  there  is  no  useful  parallel  to  be 
drawn,  altbottgh  the  predominance  of  classical  learning  jcade 
it  the  fashi<m  for  a  long  time  to  apply  Greek  speculations  on  the 
nature  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy  to  public 
questions  in  modwn  Europe.  Representation  (q.v.),  the  char- 
acteriaric  principle  of  £urt^>ean  constitutions,  has,  of  course, 
no  place  in  societies  which  were  not  too  large  to  admit  of  every 
free  dtizen  participating  personally  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. Nor  is  there  much  in  the  politics  or  the  political  literature 
of  the  Komans  to  compare  with  the  constitutions  of  modem 
states.  Tlteir  political  system,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
empire,  was  ruled  absolutely  by  a  small  assembly  or  by  one  man. 

The  impetus  to  constitutional  government  in  modem  times 
has  to  a  large  extent  come  from  England,  and  it  is  from  English 
politics  that  the  :phrase  and  its  associations  have  been  borrowed. 
England  has  oStxtd  to  the  world  the  one  conspicuous  example 
of  a  long,  continuous,  and  orderly  development  of  political 
institutions.  The  early  date  at  which  the  principle  of  self- 
government  was  established  in  England,  the  steady  growth  of 
the  princ^le,  the  absence  of  dvil  dissension,  and  the  preservation 
in  the  midst  of  change  of  so  much  of  the  old  organization,  have 
given  ita  const!  tntioD  a  great  influence  over  the  ideas  of  politidans 
in  other  countries.  This  fact  is  expre^ed  in  the  jw^verbial 
phrase—"  England  is  the  mother  of  parliaments."  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  ^ow  that  the  leading  features  of  the  constitu- 
tions now  established  in  other  nations  have  been  based  on, 
or  defended  by,  considerations  arising  from,  the  political  history 
of  Elngland. 

In  one  important  respect  England  differs  conspicuously 
from  most  other  countries.  Her  constitution  is  to  a  large  extent 
iMWriUeHt  using  the  word  in  much  the  same  sense  as  when  we 
speak  of  unwritten  law.  Its  rules  can  be  found  in  no  written 
docoment,  but  depend,  as  so  much  of  English  law  does,  on 
precedent  modified  by  a  constant  process  of  interpretation. 
Manyrulesof  the  constitution  have  in  fact  a  pUrely  legal  history, 
that  IS  to  6ay,  they  have  been  developed  by  the  ^w  coiorts, 
as  part  of  the  general  body  of  the  common  law.  Others  have  in  a 
similar  way  been  developed  by  the  practice  of  parliament.  Both 
Houses,  in  fact,  have  exhibited  the  same  spirit  of  adherence  to 
precedent,  coupled  with  a  power  of  modifying  precedent  to 
suit  circumstances,  winch  distinguishes  the  judicial  tribunals. 
In  a  constitutional  crisis  the  House  of  Commons  a^qmints  a 
committee  to  "search  its  journals  for  precedents,"  just  as  the 
court  of  king's  bench  would  examine  the  records  of  its  own 
decisions.  And  just  as  the  law,  while  professing  to  remain  the 
same,  is  in  process  of  constant  change,  so,  too,  the  unwritten 
constitution  is,  without  any  acknowiedgment  of  the  fact,  con- 
staotfy  taking  Up  new  ground. 

In  contrast  «dth  the  mobility  of  an  unwritten  canetitution 
is  tiie  fixity  of  a  conetitudoit>  written  out,  like  that  of  the  United 
States  or  Switzerland,  in  one  authoritative  c^e.    The  constitu- 


tion of  the  United  States,  drawn  up  at  FhHadetphia  in  1787, 
id  contained  in  a  code  of  articles.  It  was  ratified  sepcuately 
by  each  State,  and  thenceforward  became  the  positive  and 
exclusive  statement  of  the  constitution.  The  legislative  powers 
of  the  legislature  are  not  to  extend  to  certain  kinds  of  biUs,  e.g. 
ex  post  facto  bills;  the  president  has  a  veto  irtuch  can  only  be 
overcome  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  both  Houses;  the  con- 
stituticut  itself  can  only  be  changed  in  any  particular  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  or  conventions  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states;  and  finally  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
to  dedde  in  all  disputed  cases  whether  an  act  of  the  legislature 
is  permitted  by  the  constitution  or  not. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  as  to  the  matters  which  it  embraces.  The  constitution 
of  each  state  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  state,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  controlled  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Every  statute  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  to  which  it  is 
subordinate  is  void  so  far  as  thb  conflict  extends.  If  it  concerns 
only  a  distinct  and  separable  part  of  the  statute,  that  part  only 
is  void.  Every  court  before  which  a  statutory  right  or  defence 
b  asserted  has  the  power  to  inquire  whether  the  statute  in 
question  is  or  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  paramount  constitution. 
This  power  belongs  even  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  trying  a 
cause.  He  sits  to  administer  the  law,  and  it  b  for  him  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  law.  Inferior  courts  commonly  decline  to  hold 
a  statute  unconstitutional,  even  if  there  may  appear  to  be 
substantial  grounds  for  such  a  decision.  The  presumption  is 
always  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  and  they  generally 
prefer  to  leave  the  respon»bility  of  declaring  it  void  to  the  higher 

The  judges  of  the  state  courts  are  bound  by  their  oath  of  office 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  have  an 
equal  right  with  those  of  the  United  States  to  determine  whether 
or  how  far  it  affects  any  matter  brought  in  question  in  any 
action.  So,  vice  versa,  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts, 
if  the  point  comes  up  on  a  trial  before  them,  have  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  how  far  the  constitution  of  a  state  in- 
validates a  statute  (rf  the  state.  They,  however,  are  ordinarily 
botmd  to  follow  the  views  of  the  state  courts  on  such  a  question. 
They  ate  not  bound  by  any  dedsion  of  a  state  court  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  on  a  state  statute 
or  any  other  matter.  Thb  judicial  power  of  dedaring  a  statute 
void  because  unconstitutional  has  been  not  infrequentiy  exercised, 
from  the  time  when  the  first  state  constitutions  were  adopted. 

Juries  in  criminal  causes  are  sometimes  made  by  American 
statutes  or  recogniied  by  American  practice  as  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  fact.  The  better  opinion  is  that  this  does  not 
make  them  judges  of  whether  a  law  on  which  the  prosecution 
rests  violates  the  paramount  constitution  and  is  therefore  void 
{United States  v.  Callender,  Wharton's  StaU  Trials,  688;  State  v. 
Main,  6g  Connecticut  Reports,  123,  118). 

If  a  state  court  decides  a  point  of  constitutional  law,  set  up 
under  the  constitntion  of  the  United  States,  against  the  party 
relying  upon  it,  and  this  decision  is  Affirmed  by  the  state  court 
of  last  resort,  he  may  sue  out  a  writ  of  error,  and  so  bring  hb 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
state  dedsion  be  in  his  favour,  the  other  side  cannot  resort  to 
like  proceedings. 

A  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  point 
of  construction  arising  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  settles  it  for  all  courts,  state  and  national. 

The  salient  characteristic  of  the  United  States  constitution  is, 
perhaps,  its  formidable  apparatus  of  provisions  against  change; 
and,  in  fact,  only  15  constitutional  amendments  had  been  adopted 
from  1789  up  to  roog,  the  last  being  in  1870.  In  the  same  period 
the  unwritten  constitution  of  England  has  made  a  most  mailed 
advance,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  democratizing  the  monarchy, 
and  diminbhing  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  continuously  asserted  its  legislative  predomin- 
ance, and  has  reduced  the  other  House  to  the  position  of  a 
revising  chamber,  which  in  the  last  resort,  however,  can  produce 
a  legislative  deadlock,  subject  to  the  results  of  a  tmr  gflaeBSl 
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election  (see  Parluhzni).  And  the  cabinet,  which  depends  on 
the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  become  more  and 
more  the  executive  council  of  the  realm.  One  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  English  constitution,  by  which  it  is  broadly  dis- 
tinguished from  written  or  artificial  constitutions,  is  the  presence 
throughout  its  entire  extent  of  legal  fictions.  The  influence  of 
the  lawyers  on  the  progress  of  the  constitution  has  already  been 
noticed,  and  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  this  peculiarity 
of  its  structure.  As  in  the  common  law,  so  in  the  constitution, 
chauge.has  been  effected  in  substance  without  any  corresponding 
change  in  terminology.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  pluases  used  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  crown  wliich  can  be  understood  in  its 
literal  sense,  and  many  of  them  are  currently  accepted  in  more 
senses  than  one.  The  American  constitution  of  1789  reproduced, 
however,  in  essentials,  and  with  necessary  modifications,  the 
contemporary  British  model,  and,  where  it  did  so,  has  preserved 
the  old  conception  of  what  was  then  the  British  system  of 
government.  The  position  and  powers  of  the  president  were 
a  fair  counterpart  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  that  day;  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  corresponded  sufficiently  well  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  allowing  for  the 
absence  of  the  elements  of  hereditary  rank  and  territorial  in- 
fluence. While  the  English  constitution  has  changed  much,  the 
American  constitution  has  changed  very  little  in  these  respects. 
Allowing  for  the  more  democratic  character  of  the  constituencies, 
the  organization  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  United  States  is 
nearer  the  English  type  of  the  i8th  century — is,  in  fact,  less 
elastic  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

JOn  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  misinterpret  the 
^^dity  of  the  United  States  constitution,  from  a  reganl  rather 
' '  to  the  theory  which  its  text  suggests  than  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  machine.  For  the  letter  of  the  constitution  has 
to  some  extent  been  modified,  if  not  technically  amended,  in 
various  respects  by  judicial  interpretation,  and  by  use  and  wont 
(e.g.  as  regards  the  election  of  the  president).  This  side  of  the 
matter  may  be  studied  in  C,  G,  Tiedeman's  work  dted  below. 
Moreover,  even  in  respect  of  the  iSth-century  British  character 
attaching  to  the  consritution,  as  drawn  up  in  r787,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  this  was  not  taken  direct  from  England.  As 
several  American  constitutional  historians  have  elaborately 
shown  {e.g.  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  in  The  Confederation  and  the 
ConstUulion,  1905),  tlie  Ijiglish  idea  had  already  been  developed 
in  variotis  directions  during  the  preceding  colonial  period,  and 
the  constitution  really  represented  the  English  constitutional 
usage  as  known  tfi  America,  into  which  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention introduced  new  features  corresponding  to  the  prevailing 
dvil  conditions  or  suggested  by  Enghsh  analogy.  It  is  important 
to  emphasize  this  point,  since  the  resemblance  of  the  American 
constitution  of  1789  to  the  contemporary  English  constitution 
has  sometimes  been  exaggerated;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
written  constitution  has  been  less  susceptible  of  development 
than  the  unwritten. 

Between  England  and  some  other  constitutional  countries  a 
difference  of  much  constitutional  importance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  terms  on  which  the  component  parts  of  the  country  were 
brought  together.  All  great  sodetiea  have  been  produced  by 
the  aggregation  of  small  societies  into  larger  and  larger  groups. 
In  England  the  process  of  consolidation  was  completed  before 
the  constitution  settled  down  into  its  present  form.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Germany 
the  constitution  is  in  form  an  alliance  among  a  number  of 
separate  states,  each  of  which  may  have  a  constitution  and 
laws  of  its  own  for  local  purposes.  In  federal  governments  it 
remains  a  question  how  far  the  independence  of  individual 
states  has  been  sacrificed  by  submission  to  a  constitution.  In 
the  United  States  constitutional  progress  is  hampered  by  the 
necessity  thus  created  of  having  every  amendment  ratified  by 
the  separate  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

See  also  Govebnment  ;  SovsREicNTy ;  Cabinet  ;  Prbkogativs, 
&c.,  and  the  section  on  Government  or  Constitution  in  the  articles 
on  the  various  countries.  The  standard  work  on  the  English  con- 
stitution is  Sir  William  Anson's  Lain  and  Custom  of  the  Cotutilulion 
(ist  ed.  1886;  3rd  cd.  1909) ;  see  also  A.  L.  Lowell,  The  Government 


0f  Eneiand  (1908);  W.  Bagehot,  TTie  EnOitk  CoHStihUio»:  S.  L.ow, 

The  Governance  of  EngUind  ' '     *    "    "'-         "-   '  -      '  " 

'onslitulion  (7th  ed.   1909) ; 
England   (1878);   R.   Gneiat,   History  of  the   En^isk   ConsHtiitUM 
'"     ■  ""  ■;  J.  Macy,  The  Engluk  ConsHtmtum  (New  York. 
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and  H.  M.  Stephens,  Select  Documents  of  En^k  Constitulional 
History  (New  York,  1901}.  For  America,  see  C.  E.  Stevens,  Sources 
of  the  Constitution  of  Ike  United  Slates  (Londoa  and  New  Yot^,  1894}; 
G.T.Curtis,  Constituliortai  History  of  tke  United  States  (2  vols.,  New 
York,  1889-1896);  T.McI.Cooley.CCTieroii'Hnci/'fcKj/Coniitfuiiona; 
Law  in  the  United  Stales  (Boston.  1880;  3rd  ed.  1898):  S.  G. 
Fither,  Evolution  of  Pie  Constitution  of  Ike  United  States  (PhiUdelphia., 
1897);  J.  I.  C.  Hare,  American  Constitutional  Laxi  (3  vols.,  Bc«ton> 
1889) ;  J.  F.  Jameson  fed.).  Essays  on  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Untied  Stales  in  the  Formatine  Period,  iT^TS-itSq  (Boston,  1M9); 
W.  M.  Meigs,  Growth  of  the  Constitution  tn  tke  Federal  Convention 
of  ijBy  (Philadelphia,  1900) ;  and  C.  G.  Tiedeman,  Unwritten  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SttUes  (New  York,  1890).  Also  A.  L.  Lowell, 
Government  and  Parties  in  Continental  Euro^  (3  vols.,  1S96) ;  W.  F. 
Dodd,  Modem  Constitutions  (3  vols.,  Chicago,  1909),  a  collec- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  twenty-two  of  the  most  important 
countries. 

"  CONSTITDTION  OF  ATHENS  "  ('A^natM*  iroXirda),  a  work 
attributed  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle  (384-333  B.C.),  forming 
one  of  a  series  of  Constitutions  (voXtrcfoi),  1 58  in  number,  which 
treated  of  the  institutions  of  the  various  states  in  the  Greek 
world.  It  was  extant  until  the  7th  centtuy  of  our  era,  or  to  an 
even  later  date,  but  was  subsequently  lost.  A  copy  of  this 
treatise,  writteninfourdifferent  hands  upon  four  rolls  of  papyrus, 
and  dating  from  the  end  of  the  ist  century  A.d.,  was  discovered 
in  Egypt,  and  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
for  whom  it  was  edited  by  F.  G.  Renyon,  assistant  in  the  manu- 
script department,  and  published  in  January  1891.  Some  very 
imperfect  fragments  of  another  copy  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin,  and  were  published  in  1880. 

Authorship. — It  may  be  regarded  as  now  established  that  the 
treatise  discovered  in  Egypt  is  identical  with  the  work  upon  the 
constitution  of  Athens  that  passed  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
Aristotle.  The  evidence  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
British  Museum  papyrus  with  the  quotations  from  the  lost  work 
of  Aristotle's  which  are  found  in  scholiasts  and  grammarians  is 
conclusive.  Of  fifty-eight  quotations  from  Aristotle's  work,  fifty- 
five  occur  in  the  papyrus.  Of  thirty-three  quotations  from 
Aristotle,  .which  relate  to  matters  connected  with  the  con- 
stitution, or  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens,  although 
they  are  not  ei^ressly  referred  to  the  'AArralwt*  woXirda, 
twenty-three  are  found  in  the  pai^TUS.  Of  those  not  found 
in  the  papyrus,  the  majority  appear  to  have  come  either 
from  the  beginning  of  the  treatise,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
p£^yrus,  or  from  the  latter  portion  of  it,  which  is  mutilated. 
The  coincidence,  therefore,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  complete. 
It  may  also  be  regarded  as  established  by  internal  evidence  that 
the  treatise  was  composed  during  the  interval  between  Aristotle's 
return  to  Athens  in  335  b.c.  and  his  death  in  333.  There  are  two 
passages  which  give  us  the  latter  year  as  the  terminus  ad  guem, 
viz.  c.  43.  I  and  c.  63.  a.  In  the  former  passage  the  democracy 
which  is  about  to  be  described  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  present 
constitution  "  (i)  vOv  aLriaraais  tv^  xoXtrcEoi).  The  democratic 
constitution  was  abolished,  and  a  timocracy  established,  on  the 
surrender  of  Athens  to  Antipater,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian  War, 
in  the  autumn  of  332.  At  the  same  time  Samos  was  lost;  it  is 
still  reckoned,  however,  among  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
latter  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  poasessiona 
of  Athens  are  limited  to  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Scyros,  Delos  and 
Samos.  This  could  oidy  apply  to  the  period  after  Chaeionea 
(338  B.C.).  In  c.  61.  I,  again,  mention  is  made  of  a  special 
Str&tegus  hrl  ris  mifiiioptas;  but  it  can  be  proved  from  inscrip- 
tions that  down  to  the  year  334  the  generals  were  colteciiveiy  con- 
cerned with  the  symmories.  Finally,  in  c.  54.  7  an  event  is  dated 
by  the  archonsUp  of  Cephisophon  (339).  We  thus  get  the 
years  339  and  333  as  fixing  the  limits  of  the  period  to  which  the 
composition  of  the  work  must  be  assigned.  It  follows  that, 
whether  it  is  by  Aristotle  or  not,  its  date  is  later  than  that  of  the 
Poiiiics,  in  which  there  is  no  reference  to  any  event  subsequcDt 
to  the  death  of  Philip  in  336. 
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The  only  question  as  to  authorship  that  can  fairly  be  raised 
is  the  question  whether  it  is  by  Aristotle  or  by  a  pupil;  i,e.  as  to 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  "  Aristotelian."  The  argument  on  the 
two  sides  may  be  suounarized  as  follows: — 

Against. — (1.)  The  occurrence  of  non-Aristotelian  words  and 
phrases  and  the  absence  of  turns  of  expression  characteristic  of 
the  undisputed  writings  of  Aristotle,  (ii.)  The  occurrence  of 
statements  contradictory  of  views  found  in  the  Politics;  e.g. 
c.  4  (Constitution  of  Draco)  compared  with  Fot.  1374  b  15 
(Ap&KonTos  viiiM  iikv  dn,  roXirc^  S'  inrapxoivii  jois 
rifioifs  i&ti^ti')i  c.  8.  I  (the  archons  appointed  by  lot  out  of 
selected  candidates)  compared  with  Pot.  1274  a  17,  and  laSi 
b  31  (the  archons  elected  by  the  i&ffioj);  c  17.  i  (total  length  of 
Peisistratus'  reign,  19  years)  compared  with  P<^.  1315  b  32 
(total  length,  17  years);  c.  21.  6  (Cleisthenes  left  the  clan  and 
phratries  unaltered)  compared  with  Pol.  1319  b.ao  (Cleisthenes 
increased  the  number  of  the  phratries);  c.  ii.  3  and  4  compared 
with  Pot.  127s  b  37  (different  views  as  to  the  class  admitted 
to  citizenship  by  Cleisthenes).  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
instances  quoted  relate  to  the  most  famous  names  in  the  early 
history  of  Athens,  viz.  Draco,  Solon,  Peisistratus  and  Cleisthenes. 
(iii.)  Arguments  drawn  from  the  style,  composition  and  general 
character  of  the  work,  which  are  alleged  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
author  of  the  undoubtedly  genuine  writings.  There  is  no  sense 
of  proportion  (contrast  the  space  devoted  to  Peisistratus  and  his 
sons,  or  to  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty,  with  the  inadequate 
treatment  of  the  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
Wars);  there  is  a  lack  of  historical  insight  and  an  uacritical 
acceptance  of  erroneous  views;  and  the  anecdotic  element  is 
unduly  prominent.  These  considerations  led  several  of  the  earlier 
critics  to  deny  the  Aristotelian  authorship,  e.g.  the  editors  of  the 
Dutch  edition  of  the  text,  von  Herwerden  and  van  L^uwen; 
Rilhl,  Cauer  and  Scbvarcz  in  Gennany;  H.  Richards  and  others 
in  England. 

For. — (i.)  The  consensus  of  antiquity.  Every  andent  writer 
who  mentions  the  Constitution  attributes  it  to  Aristotle,  while  no 
writer  is  known  to  have  questioned  its  genuineness,  (ii.)  The 
coinddence  of  the  date  aaagned  to  its  composition  on  intemal 
grounds  with  the  date  of  Aristotle's  second  residence  in  Athens, 
(iii.)  Parallelisms  of  thought  or  egression  with  passages  in  the 
jPotitics;  e.g.  c.  16.  3  and  3  compared  with  Pot.  131S  b  14  and 
1319  a  30;  the  general  view  of  Solon's  legislation  compared  with 
P<d.  1296  b  i;  c.  27.  3  compared  with  Pol.  1274  a  9.  To 
argument  (1.)  against  the  authorship,  it  is  replied  that  the 
Constitution  is  an  historical  work,  intended  for  popolai  use; 
differences  in  style  and  terminology  from  those  of  a  philosophical 
treatise,  such  as  the  Politics,  arc  to  be  expected.  To  argument 
(ii.)  it  is  replied  that,  as  the  Constitution  is  a  later  work  than  the 
Politics,  a  change  of  view  upon  particular  points  is  not  aurprisiog. 
These  considerations  have  led  the  great  majority  of  writers  upon 
the  subject  to  attribute  the  work  to  Aristotle  himself.  On  this 
side  are  found  Kenyon  and  Sandys  among  English  scholars,  and 
in  Germany,  Wilamowitz,  Blass,  Gilbert,  Bauer,  Bruno  Eeil, 
Busolt,  £.  Meyer,  and  many  others.  On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  view  which  is  supported  by  so  great  a  weight 
of  authority  is  the  correct  one.  The  arguments  advanced  on  the 
other  side  are  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside,  but  they  can  scarcely 
outweigh  the  combination  of  eitemal  and  internal  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  attribution  to  Aristotle.  An  attentive  study  of  the 
paralld  passages  in  the  Politics  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
carrying  conviction.  It  Is  true  that  a  series  such  as  the  Constiiu- 
Htms  might  well  be  entrusted  to  pupils  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  master.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the 
Constitution  of  Alhem  must  have  been  incon^rably  the  most 
important  of  the  series  and  the  one  that  would  be  most  naturally 
reserved  for  the  master's  hand.  There  are  no  traces  in  the 
txeatise  dther  of  variety  of  authorship  or  of  incompleteness, 
though  ttiere  are  evidences  of  interpolation. 

Contents.— Tht  treatise  consists  of  two  parts,  one  historical, 
and  the  other  descriptive.  The  first  forty-one  chapters  compose 
the  former  part,  the  remainder  of  the  work  the  latter.  The  first 
part  comprised  an  account  of  the  original  constitution  of  Athens, 


and  of  the  eleven  chan^ee  th«Hi^  which  it  successively  passed 
(see  c.  41).  The  papyrus,  however,  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning 
(the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  copied  appears  to  have  been 
simil^ly  defective),  the  text  commencing  In  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  which  relates  to  the  trial  and  banislunent  of  the 
Alcmeonidae  for  their  part  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  The  miaaing 
chapters  must  have  contained  a  sketch  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion, and  of  the  changes  introduced  in  the  time  of  Ion  and 
Theseus. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Part  I.  in  its  present  form. 
Chapters  2, 3,  description  of  the  constitution  before  the  time  of  Draco. 
4,  Draco's  constitution.  5-12,  reforms  of  Solon.  13,  party  fends 
after  the  legialarion  of  Solon.  14-19,  the  rule  of  Peisistiatus  and  hii 
sons.  20,  31,  the  reforms  of  Cldsthencs.  33,  changes  introduced 
between  Cleisthenes  and  the  invasion  of  Xer>es.  33,  34,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Areopagus,  470-461  B.C.  25,  its  overthrow  by  Ephialtea. 
36,  37,  changes  introduced  in  the  time  of  Perides.     28,  the  nse  of  the 


the  constitution.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  reforms  of  Solon,  the 
tyranny  of  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  the  Thirty,  together  occupy  considerably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  Part  I. 

Part  II.  describes  the  constitution  as  it  existed  at  the  period  of 
the  composition  of  the  treatise  (329-^32  B.C.).  It  be^ns  with  an 
account  of  the  conditions  of  citizenship  and  of  the  training  of  the 
ephebi  (dtizens  between  the  agea  of  18  and  30).  In  chapters  43-49 
the  functions  of  the  Council  {^uX(>)  and  of  the  offidals  who  act  in 
concert  with  it  are  described.  30-60  deal  with  the  olGdals  who  are 
appointed  by  lot,  of  whom  the  most  important  are  the  nine  Archons, 
to  whose  functions  five  chapters  (55-59)  are  devoted.  The  military 
officers,  who  come  under  the  head  of  elective  offidals,  form  the 
subject  of  c  61.  With  c.  63  begins  the  section  00  the  Law-courts, 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  Constitution.  This  porrion, 
with  the  exception  of  c.  63,  is  fragmentary  in  character,  owing  to  the 
mutilated  condition  of  the  fourth  roll  of  the  papyrus  on  which  it  was 
written.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  subjects  which  receive  fullest 
treatment  in  Part  II.  are  the  CoundJ,  the  Archona  and  the  Law* 
courts.  The  Ecclesia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dealt  with  very  briefly, 
in  connexion  with  the  prylaneit  and  protdri  (cc.  43,  44}. 

Sources. — The  labours  of  several  workers  in  thii^  fidd,  notably 
Bruno  Keil  and  Wilamowitz,  have  rendered  it  comparatively 
easy  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  Aristotle's  indebtedness  to 
previous  writers,  although  problems  of  great  difficulty  are 
encountered  as  soon  as  it  is  attempted  to  determine  the  precise 
sources  from  which  the  historical  part  of  the  work  is  derived. 
Among  these  sources  are  unquestiomd>ly  Herodotus  (for  the 
tyranny  of  Peisistratus,  and  for  the  struggle  between  Cleisthenes 
and  Isagoras),  Thucydides  (for  the  episode  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  and  for  the  Four  Hundred),  Xenophon  (for  the 
Thirty),  and  the  poems  of  Solon.  There  is  now  among  critics 
a  general  consensus  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  most  important 
of  his  sources  was  the  AUkis  of  Androtion,  a  work  published 
in  all  probabihty  only  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  Constitution; 
in  any  case,  after  the  year  346.  From  it  are  derived  not  only 
the  passages  which  are  annaUstic  in  character  and  read  like 
excerpts  from  a  chronide  {e.g.  c  13.  r,  2;  c.  23;  c.  26.  3,  3), 
but  also  most  of  the  matter  common  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
Plutarch's  Solon.  The  coinddences  with  Plutarch,  which  are 
often  verbal,  and  extend  to  about  50  lines  out  of  170  In  cc.  5-11 
of  the  Constitution,  can  best  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  Hennippus,  the  writer  followed  by  Plutarch,  used  the 
same  source  asAristotle,  viz.  the^lJ/AMof  Androtion.  Androrion 
is  probably  dosely  followed  in  the  account  of  the  pre-Draconian 
constitution,  and  to  him  appear  to  be  due  the  explanation  of 
local  names  (e.g.  xt^piov  drcX^),  or  proverbial  egressions  [e.g- 
t6  m4  ((h^Xokpiwik),  as  well  as  the  account  of  "Strategems" 
such  as  that  of  Themistodes  against  the  Areopagus  (c.  35)  01 
that  employed  by  Peisistratus  in  order  to  disarm  the  people 
(c.  rf.  4).  Whether  the  anecdotes,  which  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Constilulion,  should  be  referred  to  the  same  source 
is  more  open  to  doubt.  It  b  also  generally  agreed  that  among 
the  sources  was  a  work,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  stb 
century  b.c,  by  an  author  of  oligarchical  sympathies,  with  the 
object  of  defaming  the  character  and  policy  of  the  heroes  of  the 
democracy.  This  source  can  be  traced  in  passages  such  as 
c,  6. 1  (Solon  turning  the  Seisachthda  to  the  profit  of  himself  and 
hisfriend5),g.  2  (obscurity  of  Solon's  laws  intentional,  d.c.  35.  3), 
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ay.  4  (Perides'  motive  for  the  introductfam  of  the  dicasta'  pay). 
But  while  the  object  (ol  fiovMtttKi  ^Xurj^jn^,  c.  6)  and  the 
date  of  this  bligarchicat  pamphlet  (for  the  date  cf.  Plutarch's 
Solon,  c.  15  ot  ttpl  EAvfiwa  ml  KKtwlto'  xai  'I-mrinuan',  which 
points  to  a  time  when  Conon,  Aldbiades  and  Callias  were  pro- 
minent in  public  hfe)  are  faiiiy  Certain,  the  authorship  b  quite 
uncertain,  as  is  also  its  relationship  to  another  source  of  import- 
aace,  viz,  that  from  which  are  derived  the  accounts  of  the 
Four  Hundred  and  the  Thirty.  The  view  taken  of  the  character 
and  course  of  these  revolutions  betrays  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  Theramenes,  whose  ideal  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  T^rpiot 
nXtnia.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the^  one  hand,  tlutt  this 
last  source  (the  authority  followed  in  the  accounts  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  the  Thirty)  is  identical  with  the  oligarchical 
pamphlet,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  none  other  than  the  Aliiis 
of  Androtion.  Tlie  former  hypothesis  is  improbable.  In  favour 
of  the  latter  two  arguments  may  be  adduced.  In  the  first  place, 
Androtion's  father,  Andron,  was  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
took  Theramenes'  side.  Secondly,  the  predse  marks  of  time, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  AUhis,  are  conspicuous  in  these 
chapters.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  that  Androtion  in  1 
pohtical  career  showed  himself  not  only  a  democrat,  but 
democrat  of  the  extiecoe  school,  the  hypothesis  must  be 
pronounced  untenable. 

Valve. — It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  convey  a  just  impression  of 
the  value  of  Aristotle's  work  as  an  authority  for  the  const 
tianal  history  of  Athens.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  practice  of 
his  own  day  Aristotle's  authority  is  final.  There  can  be 
question,  therefore,  as  to  the  importance,  or  the  trustworthy 
character,  of  the  Second  Part.  But  even  here  a  caution 
necessary.  It  must  be  remembered  that  its  authority  is  final 
for  the  4th  century  only,  and  that  we  are  not  justified  in  arguing 
from  the  practice  of  the  4th  century  to  that  of  the  sth,  unless 
corroborative  evidence  is  available.  In  the  First  Part,  however, 
where  he  is  treating  of  the  institutions  and  practice  of  a  past 
age,  Aristotle's  authority  is  very  far  from  being  final.  An 
analysis  of  this  part  of  the  work  discloses  his  dependence,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  upon  hia  sources.  Occasionally  he  compares, 
critidzes  or  combines;  as  a  rule  he  adheres  closely  to  the 
writer  whom  he  is  using.  There  is  no  evidence,  either  of  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  or  of  the  utilization  of  other  sources  than 
literary  ones.  Where  "original  documents"  are  quoted,  or 
referred  to,  as  e.g.  in  the  history  of  the  Four  Hundred,  or  of  the 
Thirty,  it  is  probable  that  he  derived  them  from  a  previous 
writer.  For  the  authority  of  Aristotle  we  must  substitute, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  his  sources;  i.e.  the  value  of  any 
particular  statement  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  For  the  history  of  the  5th  century  the 
passages  which  come  from  Androtion's  Althis  carry  with  them 
a  high  degree  of  authority.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however, 
that  a  statement  relating  to  earlier  times  is  to  be  accepted 
simply  because  it  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  And  in 
passages  which  are  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  Altkis 
a  much  lower  degree  of  authority  can  be  claimed,  even  for  state- 
ments relating  to  the  sth  century.  The  supremacy  of  the 
Areopagus  after  the  Persian  Wars,  the  policy  attributed  to 
Aristides  (c.  24),  and  the  assodation  of  Themistodes  with 
Ephialtes,  are  cases  in  point.  Nor  must  the  reader  expect  to 
find  in  the  Constitution  a  great  work,  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 
The  style,  it  is  true,  is  simple  and  clear,  and  the  writer's  criticisms 
are  sensible.  But  the  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  evidence  of 
the  philosophic  insight  which  makes  the  Politics,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  best  teitt-book  of  political  philosophy.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  rtot  a  single  great 
idea  in  the  whole  work.  He  will  look  in  vain,  too,  for  any 
consistent  view  of  the  history  of  the  constitution  as  a  whole, 
or  for  any  adequate  account  of  its  development.  He  will  find 
occaHonai  misunderstandings  of  measures,  and  confusions  of 
thought.  There  are  appreciations  which  it  is  difficult  to  accept, 
and  inaccuracies  which  it  is  difficult  to  pardon.  There  are 
contradictions  which  the  author  has  overlooked,  and  there  are 
IS  which  are  unaccounubl^.    Yet,  in  &pite  of  such  defects. 


the  importance  of  the  Constitution  can  hardly  be  ezaggerated. 
Its  recovery  has  rendered  obsolete  any  history  of  the  Athenian 
constitution  that  was  written  before  the  year  i8gi.  Before 
this  date  our  knowledge  was  largely  derived  from  the  statements 
of  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  which  had  not  seldom  been 
misunderstood.  The  recovery  of  the  Constitution  puts  us  for 
the  first  time  in  possesion  of  the  evidence.  To  appreciate  the 
difference  that  has  been  made  by  its  recovery,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  what  we  now  know  of  the  reforms  of  Cleisthenes 
with  what  we  formerly  knew.  It  is  much  of  it  evidence  that 
needs  a  careful  process  of  weighing  and  sifting  before  it  can  be 
safely  used;  but  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best,  or  the  only  evidence. 
The  First  Part  may  be  less  trustworthy  than  the  Second;  it  is 
not_less  indispensable  to  the  student  of  constitutional  histoiy. 

BiBLiocRAPHT.— A  conspectus  of  the  literatureof  the  ConsUluiunt 
complete  down  to  the  end  of  1892  is  given  in  Sandys  p.  Ixvii.,  end, ' 
tbouah  less  complete,  down  to  the  becinaing  of  1893  in  Buaolt, 
GriechiscJie  Geschtchtt,  and  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  In  the  present  artiiJe 
only  the  most  important  editiana,  works  or  articles  are  mentioned. 

Editions  of  the  text:  Editio  princeps,  ed.  by  F.  G,  Kenyon,  30th 
January  1891,  with  commentary.  Autotype  facsimile  of  the 
papyrus  (1891).  Aristotdis  roXirda  'ASvraiur,  ed.  C.  Kaibel  et  U.  vdb 
Wilamowiti-Moellendorf!(Berlin,  Weidraann,  1891).  ArisioUiis  qui 
fertur  'Aejiraluy  To>~irtta  recensuerunt  H.  van  Herwerden  et  J.  van 
Leeuwen  (Leiden,  1891).  Teubner  text,  ed.  by  F.  Blass  (Leipzig, 
189a).     Edition  of  the  text  without  commentary  by  Kenyon. 

IVfost  of  these  have  passed  throueh  several  editions.  Tlw  fullest 
commentary  is  that  contained  in  vae  edition  of  the  text  by  J.  E. 
Sandys  (London,  1893).  The  best  translations  are  those  of  Kenyon, 
in  English,  and  of  Kaibel  and  Kiessling,  in  German. 

Works  dealing  with  the  subject:  Bnino  Keil,  Die  Seloniseha 
Verfassung  nach  AristoteUj  (Berlin,  1893) ;  G.  Gilbert,  ContUtutimul 
Anli^uiiUi  of  Sparta  and  Athens  (Eng.  trans.,  1895) ;  U.  von  .Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff,  AristoUles  und  Atken  {2  vols.,  Berlin,  1893). 
a  work  of  great  importance,  in  spite  of  many  unsound  conclusions; 
E.  Meyer,  Forsckungen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406  ff .  (the  section  deaKng  with  the 
Four  Hundred  is  e^iedally  valuable).  Artides:  R.  W,  Macao, 
Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies  (April  1891);  R.  Nissen,  Rheiniscket, 
Museum  Jiflga),  p.  i6i ;  G.  Busolt,  Hermes  (1898),  pp.  71  ff.;  O. 
Seeck,  "  puellenatudien  xu  des  Aristoteles'  Verfassungsgeschichte 
Athens,"  in  Lchmann'a  Beitrige  sur  alien  Geschiekle,  vol.  iv.  pp.  164 
and  270.  (E.  M.W.) 

CONSUffTUDIHART  (Med.  Lat.  amsuOudirKrius,  from  com- 
sueludo,  custom),  customary,  a  term  used  especially  of  law 
based  on  custom  as  opposed  to  statutory  or  written  law.  As  a 
noun  "  consuetudinary  "  (Lat.  consueludinarius,  sc.  /t6«r)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  ritual  book  containing  the  forms  and  ceavmonies 
used  in  the  services  of  a  particular  monastery,  cathedral  or 
religious  order. 

CONSUL  (in  Or.  generally  t^rorM,  ashortened  tonn  of  (TrpaiTn* 
irraTM,  i.e.  praetor  maximus),  the  title  borne  by  the  two  highest 
of  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the  whole  Roman  community 
during  the  republic.  In  the  imperial  period  these  magistrates 
had  ceased  practically  to  be  the  heads  of  the  state,  but  their 
technical  position  remained  unaltered.  (For  the  modem 
commercial  office  of  consul  see  the  separate  article  below.) 

The  consulship  arose  with  the  fall  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
{see further  Rome:  History,  II.  "  The  Republic  ").  The  Roman 
reverence  for  the  abstract  conceptitm  ■  of  the  magistrecy,  as 
expressed  in  the  imperium  and  the  auapida,  led  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  regal  power  weakened  oidy  by  external 
limitations.  The  two  new  offidals  who  replaced  the  king  bore 
the  titles  of  leaders  {praetores)  and  of  judges  (judices;  rf.  Cicero, 
De  legibus,  iii.  3.  8,  "  regio  imperio  duo  sunto  iique  a  praeeundo 
judicando  .  .  .  praetors  judices  .  .  .  appellaminO ").  But  the 
fact  of  coUeagueship  caused  a  third  title  to  prevail,  that ' 
of  consuUs  or  "  partners,"  a  word  probably  derived  from  con- 
salio  on  the  analogy  of  praesid  and  exul  (Mommsen,  Staaisreckt, ' 

p.  77,  n.  3).  TTiis  first  example  of  the  collegiate  principle 
assumed  the  form  that  soon  became  familiar  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  Each  of  thepairofmagratratescouldactup  to 
the  full  powers  of  the  imperinm;  but  the  dissent  of  his  colleague 
rendered  his  decision  or  his  action  null  and  void.  At  the  same 
itime  the  prindple  of  a  merely  annual  tenure  of  office  was  bisisted 
on.  The  two  magistrates  at  the  dose  of  their  year  of  office  were 
hound  to  transmit  their  power  to  Successors ;  and  these  successors 
whom  they  nominated  were  obliged  to  seek  the  suffragcaof  the' 
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pec^Ie.  The  only  body  knonn  to  us  as  slecticg  Che  consuls 
during  tlie  republican  period  was  the  comilia.  ctnturiata  (see 
Coutia}.  The  consulate  was  origiaally  confined  to  patricians. 
During  the  struggle  for  higher  office  that  was  waged  between 
the  orders  the  office  was  suspended  ou  fiity-one  occasions 
between  the  years  444  and  367  B.C.  and  replaced  by  the  military 
tribunate  with  consular  power,  to  which  plebeians  were  eiigible- 
The  struggle  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Lidnio-Seztian  laws 
of  367  B.C.,  which  enacted  that  one  consul  must  be  a  plebeian 
(see  Patuciahg). 

Most  of  the  internal  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  consists  in  a  series  of  attacks,  whether 
intentional  or  accidental,  on  the  power  of  the  executive.  As 
the  consuls  are  the  sole  representatives  of  higher  executive 
authority  in  early  times,  this  history  is  one  of  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  origioaUy  wide  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  office. 
Their  right  of  summary  criminal  jurisdiction  was  weakened  by 
the  successive  laws  of  appeal  {prosocaUo);  their  capacity  for 
interpreting  the  civil  law  at  their  pleasure  by  the  publication 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  and  the  Forms  of  Action.  The  growth 
ol  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  hampered  their  activity  both  as 
legislators  and  as  judges.  They  surrendeied  the  duties  of 
registration  to  the  censors  in  443  b.c,  and  the  rights  of  civil 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  market  and  police  to  the 
praetor  and  the  curule  aediles  in  367  b.c. 

The  result  of  these  limitations  and  of  this  specialization  of 
functions  in  tiie  community  was  to  leave  the  consuls  with  less 
specific  duties  at  home  than  any  magistrates  in  the  state.  But 
the  absence  of  specific  functions  may  be  of  itself  a  sign  of  a  general 
duty  of  supervision.  The  consuls  were  in  a  very  real  sense  the 
heads  of  the  state..  Folybius  describes  them  as  controlling  the 
whole  administration  (Polyb.  vi.  13  n-otfuv  dat  ^pux  ruf  Aimo- 
fflwK  Tpd^ttiiv).  This  control  they  exercised  in  concert  with  the 
senate,  whose  chief  servants  they  werei.  It  was  they  who  were 
the  roost  regulari  comnltanLs  (^  this. council,  who  formnlated 
its  decrees  as  edicts*  aixlwho  brought  before  the  people  legislative 
measures  which  the  senate  had  approved.  It  was  they  also  who 
represented  the  state  to  the  oulier  world  and  introduced  foreign 
envoys  to  the  senate.  The  symbols  of  their  presidency  were 
maniftild.  It  was  marked  by  the  twelve  lictors  (9.11.),  a  number 
permitted  to  no  other  ordinary  nutgistEate,  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  act  of  newly-admitted  consuls  was  to  take  the  auspices, 
tfaeirsecond  to  summon  the  senate,'and  by  the  use  of  their  names 
for  dating  the  year.  The  coDHulate  was,  indeed,  as  Cicero  expresses 
it,  the  culminatULg  point  in  an  oSiciaJ  career  ("  Honorum  populi 
finis  est  consulfttus,"  Cic.  Fro  Plana>,  25.  60), 

In  the  domestic  sphere  the  consuls  retained  certain  powers 
of  jurisdiction.  This  jurisdiction  was  either  (1.)  administrative 
or  (ii.j  criminal,  .(i.)  Their  administrativB  jurisdiction  was  some- 
tinles  concerned  with  financial  matters  sucl^  as  pecuniary  claims 
taade  by  the  $tate,  and  individuals  against  one  another.  They 
acted  in  these  matters  in  the  periods  during  which  the  censors 
were  ntft  in  office.  We  also  find  them  adjudicating  in  dieputesi 
about  property  between  thecities-of  Italy,  (u.)  Their  criminal^ 
juiudictioB  was  oi  thiee  kinds.  In  the  first,  place  It  was  their^ 
duty,  before  the  develo[Hnent  of  the  stwidicg  commissions' 
which  (»iginated  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  s.c,  to. set  in 
motion  the  criminal  law  against  oSenider»  foe  the  cognizance  of' 
jOrdioary,  Ehs  oiQKised  to  political,  crimes.  The  reference  of  such 
cases  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  effected  through  their 
(luaestors  (see  Quabstos).  Secondly,  when  the  people  and' 
senate,  or  the  senate  alooo,  appointed  a  special  commissitHi 
(see;  Sekaxe),  the  commissioner  named  was  often  a  consul. 
Thirdly,.we^d  the  consul  conductiiig.acrimisal  inquiry  raised 
by  a  point  of  Intomattonal  law.  .Itis'poasible  tbiU.  ia  this  case 
his  advising  body  (.totuiUum)  was  composed,  of  Utefefiaks  (dee 
Hkbald,  ad.fia.).  (CiCero,  Di  republica,.  iii.  i3.  ,iS;  Mommsen, 
Slaatsfeehf,  u,  p.  n»,  ai:^). 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  republic  tjie  consuls  were' 
recognized  as  the  Heads'  of  the  administration  abroad  as  well  as' 
at  home.  Xt  thusbecanie  necessary  that  departments  of  adniinis-| 
tration  (prtmnciae)  should  be  determined  a(id 'assigned.     The! 


method  of  assignment  varied.  The  leut  usual  device  was  for 
one  consul  to  take  the  field  at. the  head  of  an  army,  while  the 
other  remained  at  home  to  transact  the  civil  business  of  state. 
More  often  foreign  wars  demanded  the  attention  of  both  consuls. 
In  this  case  the  regular  army  of  four  le^ns  was  usually  divided 
between  them.  When  it  was  necessary  that  both  armies  should 
co-operate,  the  principle  of  rotation  was  adopted,  each  consul 
having  the  command  for  a  single  day — a  pracrice  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  events  preceding  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Polybius 
iii.  no;  Livy  xaL  41).  During  the  great  period  of  conquest 
from  364  to  146  B.C.  Italy  was  generally  one  of  the  consular 
"  provinces,"  some  foreign  country  the  other;  and  when  at  the 
close  of  this  period  Italy  was  at  peace,  this  distinction  approxi- 
mated to  one  between  civil  and  military  command.  The  consuls 
settled  their  departments  amongst  themselves  by  agreement 
or  by  lot  {comparolio,  sorlitio),  the  power  of  declaring  what 
should  be  the  consular  pravinciac  was  usurped  by  the  senate 
(see  Senate},  and  a  Ux  Semprtmia  passed  by  C.  Gracchus, 
probably  in  lai  b.c,  ordained  that  the  two  consular  provinces 
should  be  declared  before  the  election  of  the  consuls.  At  this 
time  the  consuls  entered  office  on  the  ist  of  January  (a  practice 
which  commenced  in  1538.  c),  and  their  military  command  began 
on  the  ist  of  March.  They,  could  bold  this  military  command 
until  they  were  superseded  in  the  following  March,  and  thus  their 
tenure  of  power  was  practically  raised  to  fourteen  months-  But 
naeanwhile  the  home  officials  invested  with  the  imperium  had 
proved  insufficient  for  the  military  needs  of  the  empire,  and  the 
system  of  prolonging  the  command  [prorogatio  imperii)  had  been 
growing  up  [see  Provinci:).  The  consul  whose  command  had 
been  prolonged  now  served  abroad  as  proconsul.  It  is  probable 
that  Sulla  in  his  legislation  of  Si  B.C.  did  something  to  stereotype 
thb  system.  Certainly  the  goyenunent'by  pro-magistrates  be- 
comes Ihe  rule  after  this  period  (cf,  Cicero,  De  natwra  deorum, 
ii.  3.  9;  De  disinaliime,  a.  36.  76,  77),  although  there  are  severd 
instances  of  consuls  assiLOiing  the  active  command  of  provinces 
between  the  years  74  and  55  B.C.  (Mommsen,  Recktsjrage,  p;  30), 
and  Cicero  declares  that  the  consul  has  a  right  to  approach 
every  province  ("  consules,  quibus  more  majoAim  concessum 
est  vel  omnes  adire  provincias,"  Cicero,  Ad  AOicUm,  viii.  15.  3). 
Certainly  in  theory  the  provinces  were  still  regarded  as  "  cca»- 
sular,"  not  "  proconsular,"  and  were  technically,  although  not 
practically,  held  from  the  ist  of  March  of  the  co/isul's  tenure 
of  office  at  Rome  (cf.  Cicero,  De  prevlHciii  Cfiniulanbus,  15.  37; 
Mommsen,  Recktsfrage,  paanm).  It  was  not  until  the  lex 
Pompcia  of  5a  B.C.  (Dio  Casaius  si.  56)  had  estabtished  a  five 
years'  interval  between  home  and  foreign  command  that  the 
tfaettry  of  the  prorogatio  imperii  vanUhbd  and  the  procmi^ate 
became  a  separate  office. 

Since  liiB  theory  of  the  persistence  of  the  republican  constitu- 
tion was  of  the  essence  of  the  Princtpate,  the  consuls  necessarily 
lost  little  of  their  outward  position  and  dignity  under  the  mle  of 
the  Caesars.  The  consulship  was  the  onlyoffice  in  which  a  citizen, 
other  than  a  member  of  thb  imperial  house,  might  have  the 
princeps  as  a  cbUea^e,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  deathor 
deposition  of  one  princeps  and  the  appointment  of  another  the 
consuls  resumed  their  normal  position  as  the  heads  of  the  gtate 
(cf.  Herodian  ii.  12).  As  Ihe  presidbnts  of  the  seftate,  who  after 
A.D.  14  elected  them  to  their  crffide,  they  were  the  chief  personal 
representatives  of  those'  elements  of  sovereignty  that  were 
supposed  to  attach  to  that  body,  and  thfey  directed  that  high 
criminal  jurisdiction  which  the  senate  Of  this  twriod  assumed 
(see  Senate).  A  restored  power  of  juHadicHon  is  indeed  one  of 
the  features  of  their  portion  during  this  time,  and  it  is  probaUe 
tllat  the  civfl'appeals  which  came  to  the  senate  were  delegated 
to  Ihe  consuls.  They' also  acted  l<jr  a  time  as  delegates  to  the 
princeps  in, matters  of  Chancery  Jurisdiction  su(i  as  trusts  and 
guardianship  {Mommsen,  Staatsrec/il,  iL  p.  L03)..  The  consulship 
was  also  a  preparation  for  certain  high  commands,  such  as  the 
government  of  certain  public  and  imperial  provinces  (see  Pro- 
vince),and  the  praefecture  of  the  city.  It  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  c^nsul^ip  was  sudj  a  prize,  and  p;erhaps  also 
to  the  expense  imposed  on  t^e  .ofiloe  by  its  «SSotifl4j«>' with 
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celebration  of  games  (Dio  Cassius  Ivi.  46,  liz.  so)  that  the  tenure 
was  progressively  shonened.  In  the  early  principate  the  consuls 
hold  office  for  six  months,  later  for  four  to  two  months  (Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht,  ii.  pp.  84-87).  The  consuls  appointed  for  the  ist  of 
January  were  called  ordinarii,  the  others  suffeclt;  and  the  whole 
year  was  dated  by  the  names  of  the  former. 

This  distinction  continued  in  the  Empire  that  was  founded 
by  Diocletian  and  Constantlne.  The  ordinarii  were  nominated 
by  the  emperor,  the  suffecli  were  nominated  by  the  senate,  and 
their  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  emperor.  The  consulship 
was  still  the  greatest  dignity  which  the  Empire  had  to  bestow; 
and  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  office  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  decline  in  its  actual  power.  The  entry  of  the  consuls  on 
office  was  celebrated  by  a  great  procession,  by  games  given  to 
the  people,  by  a  distribution  of  gifts,  such  as  the  ivory  diptychs, 
a  long  series  of  which  has  been  preserved.  But  the  senate,  over 
which  they  presided  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  was  little  more 
than  the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Rome;  and  the  justice 
which  they  meted  out  had  dwindled  down  to  the  formal  and 
uncontested  acts  of  manumission  and  the  granting  of  guardians. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  consul  of  the  West  at  Rome  and  a  consul 
of  the  East  at  Constantinople;  at  other  times  both  consuls 
might  be  found  in  either  capital.  The  last  consul  bom  in  a  private 
station  was  Basilius  in  the  East  in  a.d.  541.  But  the  emperors 
continued  to  bear  the  title  for  some  time  longer. 

Authorities. — Mommsen,  Rdmiselies  SUuOsTecht,  ii.  pp.  7|^-I40 
(3rd  ed..  Leipzig,  1887) ;  Herzog,  Geichichte  imd  System  der  romiichtn 
^jaUvtrf<usung,  i.  p.  688  toll..  837  foil.  {Leipzig,  1884,  Bcc.) ;  Lange, 
Rdmische  AlUrthUmer,  u  p.  524  loll,   (Berlin,   1856,  &c);  Schiller, 


Daremberc-Saglio,  Dictionnaire  del  anii^iiis  greajves  et 
1455  foU,  (1875,  Sec.) ;  De  Ruggiero,  Dieumario  eptirafico  di  antiehild 
Romane.  u.  670  foil.,  868  folT (Rome,  18S6,  &c.):  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyelop^He,  iv.  ma  foil,  (new  edition,  Stuttgart,  1893,  &c.). 

For  the  conaular  diptychs,  cf.  besides  Daremberg-Saglio,  I.e., 
Gori,  Thtsaunu  veUrwn  diptychontm  (Florence,  i759)p  and  Labarte, 
Hislcnre  its  arts  industri«h  ch  tnoyen  dge,  i.  p.  10  foil.,  ipo  foil,  (let 
ed.,  Parie,  1864).  (A.  H.  J.  G.) 

CONSUL,  a  public  officer  authorized  by  the  state  whose  com- 
mission he  bears  to  manage  the  commercial  affairs  of  its  subjects 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  formally  permitted  by  the  government 
of  the  country  wherein  he  resides  to  perform  the  duties  which 
are  specified  in  his  commission,  or  letlre  de  provisum.  (For  the 
andent  magisterial  office  of  consul  see  separate  article  above.) 

A  consul,  as  such,  is  not  invested  with  any  diplomatic  character, 
and  he  cannot  enter  on  his  official  duties  until  a  rescript,  termed 
an  exequatur  (sometimes  a  mere  counteisign  endorsed  on  the 
commission),  has  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  authorities  of  the 
state  to  which  his  nomination  has  been  communicated  by  his 
own  government.  This  exequatur,  called  in  Turkey  a  barat, 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  government 
where  he  resides.  The  status  of  consuls  commissioned  by  the 
Christian  powers  to  reside  in  Mafaommedan  coimtries,  China, 
Korea,  Siam,  and,  until  i&gg,  in  Japan,  and  to  exercise  judicial 
functions  in  dvil  and  criminal  matters  between  their  own 
countrymen  and  strangers,  is  exceptional  to  the  common  law, 
and  is  founded  on  spedal  conventions  or  capitulations  (g.v,). 

The  title  of  consul,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  inter- 
national law,  is  derived  from  that  of  certain  magistrates,  in  the 
dties  of  medieval  Italy,  Provence  and  Lsnguedoc,  charged  with 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  whether  by  sea  or  land  {amsules 
mercatorum,  consults  arlis  maris,  &c.) .'  With  the  growth  of  trade 
it  early  became  convenient  to  appoint  agents  with  similar 
powers  in  fordgn  parts,  and  these  often,  though  not  invariably, 
were  styled  constils  {consules  in  partibus  uUramarinis).*    The 

1  The  title  of  connil  was  borne  by  the  chief  munidpal  ofGcers  of 
several  dties  of  the  south  of  France  during  the  middle  ages  and  up 
to  the  Revolution.  The  name  was  not  due  to  thdr  being  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman  municipia.  They  were  members 
of  the  governing  body  known  as  the  conndoi,  and  in  Latin  documents 
are  sometime*  styled  consiliarii,  i.e.  coundllors.  The  consuial  itself 
is  not  traceable  beyond  the  I3th  century. 

*  Particular  quarters  of  mercantile  cities  were  assigned  to  foreign 
traders  and  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  ma^s- 
trates,   variMisly  styled  syndics,  provosts  {praeponlii,  £cbevms 
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earliest  foreign  consuls  were  those  established  by  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Venice  and  Florence,  between  1008  and  iigti,  in  the  Levant,  at 
Constantinople,  in  Palestine,  Syria  and  Egypt.  Of  these  the 
Pisan  agent  at  Constantinople  bore  the  tiUe  of  consul,  the 
Venetian  that  of  baylc  (q.v.).  In  1151  Louis  IX.  of  France 
arranged  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  under  which  French 
consuls  were  established  at  Tripoli  and  Alexandria,  and  Du 
Cange  dtes  a  charter  of  James  of  Aragoc,  dated  ii68,  granting 
to  the  dty  of  Barcdona  the  right  to  elect  consuls  in  partibus 
ultramarinis,  &c.  The  free  growth  of  the  system  was,  however, 
hampered  by  commerdal  and  dynastic  rivalries.  The  system 
of  French  foreign  consulships,  for  instance,  all  but  died  out  after 
the  crushing  of  the  independent  life  of  the  south  and  the  incor- 
poration of  Provence  and  Languedoc  under  the  French  crown; 
while,  with  the  establishment  of  Venetian  supremacy  in  the 
Levant,  the  baylo  devdoped  into  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  first 
da&s  at  the  expense  of  the  consuls  of  rival  states.  The  modern 
system  of  consulships  actually  dates  only  from  the  i6th  century. 
Eariy  in  this  century  both  England  and  Scotland  bad  thdr 
"  conservators "  with  "  jurisdicrion  to  do  justice  between 
merchant  and  merchant  beyond  the  seas  ";  but  France  led  the 
way.  The  alliance  between  Francis  I.  and  Suldman  the  Magnifi- 
cent gave  her  spedal  advantages  in  the  Levant,  of  which  she 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Her  success  culminated  in  the 
capitulations  signed  in  1604,  under  the  terms  of  which  her 
consuls  were  given  precedence  over  all  others  and  were  endowed 
with  diplomatic  immunities  (e.g.  freedom  from  arrest  and  from 
domiciliary  visits) ,  while  the  traders  of  all  other  nations  were  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag.  It  was  not  tiil  1675 
that,  under  the  first  capitulations  signed  with  Turkey,  English 
consuls  were  established  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  Ten  years 
earlier,  under  the  commerdal  treaty  between  England  and 
Spain,  they  had  been  established  in  Spain. 

The  frequent  wars  of  the  succeeding  century  hindeicd  the 
development  of  the  consular  system.  Thus,  though  the  system 
of  consuls  was  regularly  established  in  France  by  the  ordinance 
of  1661,  in  1760  France  had  consuls  onlyin  the  Levant,  Barbary, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  she  discouraged  the  establi^ 
ment  of  foreign  consuls  in  her  own  ports  as  tending  to  infringe 
her  own  jurisdiction.  It  was  not  till  the  19th  century  that  the 
system  devdoped  universidly.  Hitherto  consuls  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  business  men  with  no  special  qualification  as 
regards  training;  but  the  French  system,  under  which  the 
consular  service  had  been  long  established  as  part  of  the  genet^l 
dvil  service  of  the  country,  a  system  that  had  survived  the 
Revolution  unchanged,  was  gradually  adopted  by  other  nations; 
though,  as  in  France,  consuls  not  bdonging  to  the  regular 
service,  and  having  an  inferior  status,  continued  to  be  appointed. 
In  Great  Britain  the  consular  service  was  organized  in  1815 
(see  bdow) ;  in  France  the  series  of  ordinances  and  laws  by  which 
its  modem  constitution  was  fixed  began  in  1833.  In  Germany 
progress  was  hindered  by  the  political  conditions  of  the  countiy 
under  the  old  Confederation;  for  the  Hanse  dties,  which  practi- 
cally monopolized  the  oversea  trade,  lacked  the  means  to  estab- 
lish a  consular  system  on  the  French  model.  TTie  present 
magnificently  organized  consular  system  of  Germany  is,  then, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  outcomes  of  the  establishmrat  of  the 
united  empire.  It  was  initiated  by  an  act  of  the  parti&ment 
of  the  Korth  German  Confederation  (Nov.  8,  rSe?),  subsequently 
incorporated  in  the  statutes  of  the  Empire,  which  laid  down 
the  prindple  that  the  German  consulates  were  to  be  under 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  president  of  the  Confederation 
(later  the  emperor).  The  functions,  duties  and  privileges  of 
French  and  Getman  consuls  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  British  consuls;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  personnd  of  tiie  consular  service.  In  France,  apart 
from  the  consuls  Sits  or  amsuts  marcMands,  who  are  mere  consular 
agents,  sdected  by  the  government  from  among  the  traders  of  a 
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tovn  where  it  desires  to  be  reptesented,  and  unsalaried,  the 
consular  body  proper  was,  by  the  decrees  of  July  lo,  1880,  and 
April  37, 1883,  practically  constituted  a  branch  of  the  diplomatic 
service.  It  is  recruited  from  the  same  sources,  and  its  members 
are  free  to  exchange  into  the  corps  diplomatique,  or  vice  versa. 
Candidates  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services  have  to 
undergo  the  same  training  and  pass  the  same  examinations, 
i.e.  in  the  constitutional,  administrative  and  judicial  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  powers,  in  international  law,  commercial 
law  and  maritime  law,  in  the  history  of  treaties  and  in  com- 
mercial and  political  geography,  in  political  economy,  and  in 
the  G^man  and  English  languages.  They  have  to  serve  three 
years  abroad  or  attached  to  some  ministerial  department  before 
they  can  enter  for  the  examination  which  entities  them  to  an 
appointment  as  attach^  ot  as  consul  suppliant.  This  assimilation 
of  the  consular  to  the  diplomatic  service  remains  peculiar  to 
France.' 

In  Germany  it  was  enacted  by  the  law  of  February  28,  1873, 
that  German  consuls  must  be  either  trained  jurists,  or  must 
have  passed  special  examinations.  The  result  of  this  s}rstem 
has  b^n  the  establishment  throughout  the  world  of  an  elaborate 
network  of  trained  commercial  e]q>erts,  directly  responsible  to 
the  central  government,  and  cliarged  as  one  of  their  principal 
duties  with  the  task  of  keeping  the  government  informed  of  all 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  German  traders.  These  annual 
consular  rq>arts  were  from  the  first  regularly  and  promptly 
published  in  the  Deutsche  Handdsarchiv,  and  have  contributed 
much  to  the  wonderiul  expansion  of  German  trade.  The  right 
to  establish  consuls  is  now  universally  recognized  by  Christian 
civilized  states.  Jurists  at  one  time  contended  that  according 
to  international  law  a  right  of  "  eZ' territoriality  "  attached  to 
consuls,  t^idr  persons  and  dwellings  being  sacred,  and  themselves 
amenable  to  local  authority  only  in  cases  of  strong  suspicion  on 
political  grounds.  It  is  now  admitted  that,  apart  from  treaty, 
custom  has  established  very  few  consular  privileges;  that 
perhaps  consuls  may  be  arrested  and  incarceirated,  not  merely 
on  criminal  charges,  but  for  civil  debt;  and  that,  if  they  engage 
in  trade  or  become  the  owners  of  immovable  property,  their 
persons  certainly  lose  protection.  This  question  of  arrest  has 
been  frequently  raised  in  Europe: — in  the  case  of  Barbuit,  a 
tallow-chandler,  who  from  1717  to  1735  acted  as  Prussian 
consul  in  London,  and  to  whom  the  exemption  conferred  by 
statute  on  ambassadors  was  held  not  to  apply;  in  the  case  of 
Cretico,  the  Turkish  consul  in  London  in  180S;  in  the  case  of 
Be^ey,  the  United  States  consul  at  Genoa,  arrested  in  Paris 
in  1840;  and  in  the  case  of  De  la  Fuente  Hermosa,  Uruguayan 
consul,  whom  the  Cottr  Royaie  of  Paris  in  1S42  held  liable  to 
arrest  for  debt.  In  the  same  way  consuls  are  often  exempt 
from  all  kinds  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  always  from  personal 
taxes.  They  are  exempt  from  billeting  and  military  service,  but 
arc  not  entitled  (except  in  the  Levant,  where  also  freedom 
from  arrest  and  trial  is  the  rule)  to  have  private  chapels  in  their 
houses.  The  right  of  consuls  to  exhibit  their  national  arms  and 
flag  over  the  door  of  the  bureau  is  not  dbputed. 

Until  the  year  1815  British  consuls  were  usually  merchants 
engaged  in  trade  in  the  foreign  countries  in  which  they  acted 
as  consuls,  and  their  remuneration  consisted  entirely  of  fees. 
An  act  of  tliat  year,  however,  organized  the  consular  service 
as  a  branch  of  the  civil  service,  with  payment  by  a  fixed  salary 
instead  of  by  fees;  consuls  were  forbidden  also  to  engage  in 
trade,  and  the  management  of  the  service  was  put  under  the 
control  of  a  separate  department  of  the  foreign  office,  created 
for  the  purpose.  In  1833  the  restriction  as  to  engaging  in  trade 
was  withdrawn,  except  as  regards  salaried  members  of  the  British 
consular  service. 

'  '  (.e.  as  regards  the  organization  of  the  system.  Consula,  or 
consuta-general,  of  other  countries  have  sometimes  a  diplomatic  or 
quaM-diplomatic  status.  Consuls-general  chaig^  d'affaires,  e.g., 
tamk  as  diptotnatic  agents.    Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  Brttish 


of  Ecuador  in  London  is  consul- 


The  duty  of  consuls,  under  the  "  General  Instructions  to 
British  Consuls,"  is  to  advise  His  Majesty's  trading  subjects, 
to  quiet  their  differences,  and  to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible 
the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  Treaty  rights  he  is  to  suppc»t 
in  a  mild  and  moderate  spirit;  and  he  is  to  check  as  far  as 
possible  evasions  by  British  traders  of  the  local  revenue  laws. 
Besides  assisting  British  subjects  who  are  tried  for  ofieoces  in 
the  local  courts,  and  ascertaining  the  humanity  of  their  treat- 
ment after  sentence,  he  has  to  consider  whether  home  or  foreign 
law  is  more  appropriate  to  the  case,  having  regard  to  the  con- 
venience of  witnesses  and  the  time  required  for  decision;  and, 
where  local  courts  have  wrongfully  interiered,  he  puts  the 
home  government  in  motion  throu^  the  consul-general  or 
ambassador.  He  sends  in  reports  on  the  labour,  manufacture, 
trade,  commercial  legislation  and  finance,  technical  education, 
exhibitions  and  conferences  of  the  country  or  district  in  which 
he  resides,  and,  generally,  furnishes  information  on  any  subject 
which  may  be  desired  of  him.  He  acts  as  a  notary  public;  he 
draws  up  marine  and  commercial  protests,  attests  documents 
brought  to  him,  and,  if  necessary,  draws  up  wills,  powers  of 
attorney,  or  conveyances.  He  celebrates  marriages  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Marriage  Act  1893,  and, 
where  the  ministrations  of  a  clergyman  cannot  be  obtained, 
reads  the  burial  service.  At  a  seaport  he  has  certain  duties 
to  periorm  in  connexion  with  the  navy.  In  the  absence  of  any 
of  His  Majesty's  ships  he  is  senior  naval  officer;  he  looks  after 
men  left  behind  as  stragglers,  or  in  hospital  or  prison,  and  sends 
them  on  in  due  course  to  the  nearest  ship.  He  is  also  em- 
powered by  statute  to  advance  for  the  erection  or  maintenance 
of  Anglican  churches,  hospitals,  and  places  of  interment  sums 
equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purpose  by  the  resident 
British  subjects. 

As  the  powers  and  duties  of  consuls  vary  with  the  particular 
commercial  interests  they  have  to  protect,  and  the  civilization 
of  the  state  in  whose  territory  they  reside,  instead  of  abstract 
definition,  we  summarize  the  provisions  on  this  subject  of  the 
British  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.*  Consuls  are  bound  to  send 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  such  reports  or  returns  on  any  matter 
relating  to  British  merchant  ^pping  or  seamen  as  Uiey  may 
think  necessary.  Where  a  consul  suspects  that  the  shipping  or 
navigation  laws  are  being  evaded,  he  may  require  the  owner  or 
master  to  produce  the  log-book  or  other  ship  documents  (such 
as  the  agreement  with  the  seamen,  the  account  of  the  crew,  the 
certificate  of  registration) ;  he  may  muster  the  crew,  and  order 
explanations  with  regard  to  the  documents.  Where  an  offence 
has  been  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  aboard  ashore,  l^ 
British  seamen  or  apprentices,  the  consul  makes  inquiry  on  oath, 
and  may  send  home  the  offender  and  witnesses  by  a  Briti^  ship, 
particulars  for  the  Board  of  Trade  being  endorsed  on  the  agree- 
ment for  conveyance.  He  is  also  empowered  to  detain  a  fraeign 
ship  the  master  or  seamen  of  which  aif)ear  to  him  through  their 
misconduct  or  want  of  skill  to  have  caused  injury  to  a  British 
vessel,  until  the  necessary  application  for  satisfaction  or  security 
be  made  to  the  local  authorities.  Every  British  mercantile 
ship,  not  carrying  passengers,  on  entering  a  port  gives  into  the 
custtxly  of  the  consul  to  be  endorsed  by  him  the  seamen's  agree- 
ment, the  certificate  of  registry,  and  the  official  log-book;  a 
failure  to  do  this  b  reported  to  the  registrar-general  of  seamen. 
The  following  five  provisions  are  also  ipade  for  the  protection  of 
seamen.  If  a  British  master  engage  seamen  at  a  foreign  port, 
the  engagement  is  sanctioned  by  the  consul,  acting  as  a  suptx- 
intendent  of  Mercantile  Marine  Offices.  The  ctmsul  collects  the 
property  (including  arrears  of  wages)  of  British  seamen  or 
apprentices  dying  abroad,  and  remits  to  H.M.  paymaster-genera). 
He  also  provides  for  the  subsistence  of  seamen  who  are  shq>- 
wrecked,  discharged,  or  left  behind,  even  if  their  service  was  with 
forei^  merchants;  they  are  generally  sent  home  in  the  first 
British  ship  that  happens  to  be  in  want  of  a  complement,  and 
the  expenses  thus  incurred  form  a  charge  on  the  parliamentary 
fund  (or  the  reUef  of  distressed  seamen,  the  consul  receiving  a 
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commissitu  of  2^  %  on  the  amount  disburaed.  Complaints  by 
crews  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions  on  board 
ftie  investigated  by  the  consul,  who  enteis  a  statement  in  the 
log-book  and  reports  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Money  disbursed 
by  consuls  on  account  of  the  illness  or  injury  of  seamen  is  generally 
recoverable  from  the  owner.  With  regard  to  passenger  vessels, 
the  master  is  bound  to  give  the  consul  facilities  for  inspection 
and  for  communication  with  passengers,  and  to  exhibit  his 
"  master's  list,"  or  list  of  passengers,  so  that  the  consul  may 
transmit  to  the  registrar-general,  for  insertion  in  the  Marine 
Register  Book,  a  report  of  the  passengers  dying  and  children 
bom  during  the  voyage.  The  consul  may  even  defray  the 
expenses  of  maintaining,  and  forwarding  to  their  destination, 
passengers  taken  off  or  picked  up  from  wrecked  or  injured 
vessels,  if  the  master  does  not  undertake  to  proceed  in  six  weeks; 
these  expenses  becoming,  in  terms  of  the  Passenger  Acts  1855 
andi863,adebt  due  to  His  Majesty  from  the  owner  or  charterer, 
where  a  salvor  is  justified  in  detaining  a  British  vessel,  the 
master  may  obtain  leave  to  depart  by  going  with  the  salvor 
before  the  consul,  who,  after  hearing  evidence  as  to  the  service 
r^idered  and  the  proportion  of  ship's  value  and  freight 
claimed,  fixes  the  amount  for  which  the  master  is  to  give 
bond  and  sectuity.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  wreck  the  consul 
is  held  to  be  the  agent  of  the  foreign  owner.  Much  of  the 
notarial  business  which  is  imposed  on  consuls,  partly  by 
statute  and  partly  by  the  request  of  private  parties,  consists 
in  taking  the  declarations  as  to  registry,  transfers,  &c.,  under 
the  Mercantile  Shipping  Acts.  Consuls  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
China,  Siam  and  Korea  have  extensive  judicial  and  executive 
powers. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  British  consular  service  In  the 
dvil  service  there  have  been  several  proposals  to  "  reform  "  the 
systemwith  tbe  view  of  iocreasing  its  usefulness,  more  particularly 
from-  the  point  of  view  of  providing  assistance  to  British  trade 
abroad  (see  Reports  of  Special  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  tm  the  Coiuular Service,  1858, 1873,1903).  It  has  been 
frequently  urged  that  British  consub  in  their  commercial  know- 
ledge and  intercourse  with  foreign  merchants  compare  unfavour- 
ably, for  example,  with  the  consuls  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  remembered^  however,  that  there  are  points  of  striking 
dissimilarity  between  the  duries  of  the  consuls  of  these  two 
countries.  The  American  oonsul  is  nccetearily  brought  much ' 
ifita  touch  with  the  trade  and  conunerce  of  the  country  to  which 
he  is  assigned  through  the  system  of  ConstUai'  invoices  (see 
AD'Valokeu)  ;  In  bis  ordinary  Eqxnts  he  is  not  confined  to  one 
'Stereotyped  form,  and  when  preparing  qiecial  reports  (a  valuable 
feature  of  the  United  States  consular  service)  he  is  liberally 
treated  as  regards  any  expense  to  which  be  has  been  put 
in  obtaining  information.  He  is  practically  ftee  from  the 
multifarious  duties  which  tlie  English  consol  has  to  discharge  in 
coonexioc  with  the  mercantile  marine,  nor  has  he  ta  perioral 
marriftge  ceremonies;  and  financially  he  is  mudi  better  off, 
being  aUowied  to  retain  as  persobal  all  fees  obtained  frdm  his 
notarial  duties.  The  Committee  of  1903  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire, inier  alia,  whether  thelimits  of  age — 35  to  5o~-for  candi- 
dates should  -be  altered,  litid  whether  service  as  a  vtce-consnl 
■for  a  certain  period  should  be  required  to  quaMy  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  ctmsul;  whether  means  could  not  be  adopted  to 
give  consular  officers  opportunities  of  increaAing  their  practical 
,  knowledge  of  oommerciaJ  matters  and  to  brii%  them  more  into 
-personal  con  tact  whh  the  commercial  community.  The  sugges- 
tions of  the  conunittee  as^tberesult.offtsinquiriefi  were  adopted 
in  princJi^e  by  tht  Foreign  Office.  The  conaulax  searvice  is  now 
grouped  into  three  main  divisions:  (1)  the  general -service;  (1) 
Levant  nx)<i  Persia;  and  (3)  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Siam. 
I  The  general  consular  service  is  graded  into  three  divraons: 
^fiist  grade,  ooDsdls-genertl,  salary  ^fiooo  with  local  allowances; 
second  grade,  coniuls-general  and  consula,  salary  £800  and  local 
oUovanoeB;  thitd  grade,  consuls,  s^ry  £600,  with  local 
aUowances.  Vice-consuls  have  an  annual  isahuy-  of  £3  90,  rising 
.by  annual  iocrementsiof  £1$  to  £450.  In  the  general  consular 
service  appoiutmenta  are  sametimes  made  to  the  higher,  offices 


from  the  ranks,  but  more  usually  from  a  select  list  of  nominees, 
who  must  pass  a  quahfying  examination.  A  proportion  of  the 
vacancies  are  reserved  for  competition  amongst  candidates  who 
have  had  actual  commercial  experience.  Divisions  a  and  3  are 
recruited  by  open  competition.  There  were  at  one  time  a  small 
number  of  commercial  agents  whose  business  consisted  in  watch- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  commerce,  industries  and  products  of 
special  districts,  and  in  answering  Inquiries  on  commercial  sub- 
jects. Their  duties  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  consular 
staff,  and  a  new  class  of  officers,  consular  attaches,  created. 
The  consular  attaches  divide  their  time  between  special  in- 
vestigations abroad,  and  visits  to  manufacturing  d^tricts  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  headquarters  of  the  commercial 
attadi£s  in  Europe,  except  those  at  Paris  and  Conatantmople, 
were  transferred  to  London,  without  defined  districts,  in  1907 
(see  Report  on  the  System  of  British  Commercial  Attachts  and 
j4geM(j,  1908,  Cd.36ro).  "  Pro-consuls  "arefrequently appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  oaths,  taking  affidavits  or 
afiBrmations,  and  performing  notarial  acts  under  the  Com- 
missioners for  Oaths  Acts  1889. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  consuls  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Regulations,  Washington,  1896.  Under  various  treaties 
and  conventions  they  enjoy  large  privileges  and  jurisdiction. 
By  the  treaty  of  1816  with  Sweden  the  United  States  government 
agreed  that  the  consuls  of  the  two  states  respectively  should  be 
sole  judges  in  disputes  between  captains  and  crews  of  vessels. 
(Up  to  1906  there  were  eighteen  treaties  contaioing  this  clause.) 
By  convention  with  France  in  1853  they  likewise  agreed  that  the 
consuls  of  both  countries  should  be  permitted  to  hold  real  estate, 
and  to  have  the  "  police  interne  des  navires  i.  commerce."  In 
Borneo,China,  Korea,  Morocco,  Persia,  Siam,  Tripoli  and  Turkey 
an  ettensive  jurisdiction,  dvil  and  criminal,  is  exerdsed  by 
treaty  stipulation  in  cases  where  United  States  subjects  are 
interested.  Exemption  from  liability  to  appear  as  a  witness  is 
often  stipulated.  The  question  was  raised  in,  France  in  1843  by 
the  case  lA  the  Spanish  consul  SoUer  at  Aix,  and  in  America  in 
1854  by  tbe  case  rof  Dillon,  the  French  consul  at  San  Francisco, 
who,  on  being  arrested  by  Judge  Hoffmann  for  declining  to  give 
evidence  in  a  criminal  suit,  pulled  down  his  consular  flag.  Sty, 
also,  inyiolabiUty  of  national  archives  is  often  stipulated.  To 
the  consuls  of  other  nations  the  United  States  govenmient  have 
always  accorded  the  privUeges  of  arresting  deserters,  and  of  being 
themselves  amenable  only  to  the  Federal  and  not  to  the  States 
courts.  They  also  recoipdze  foreign  consuls  as  representative 
suitors  for  absent  foreigners. 

The  United  States  commercial  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  usually  receive  an  exe^itatur.  They  fonn  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  are  distinct  from  the  consular  agents',  who 
are  simply,  deputy  consuls  in  districts  where  there  is  no  principal 

By  a  law  of  April  1906  the  U.S.  consular  service  was  re- 
organized and  graded,  the  office  c^  consul-general  .being  divided 
into  seven  classes,  and  that  of  consul  into  nine  dasaes;  and  km 
June  27  an  executive  order  was  issued  by  President  Roosevelt 
govemiiig  appointments  and  promotions. 

See  A.  de  MUtitz,  Manuel  da  consuls  (London  and  Berlin,  18371- 
1343);  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Cusay,  Dictionnaire  du  diplomaie  et  du 
consul  (Leipzig,  1646),  atid  RigUments  cemsvlaires  des  prinapaux 
ilatsmariiimes del' Europe etderAmMqueiib.,  1851);  Taxn, British 
Consmt.s  Mavual  (London,  1856);  De  Ckrcq,  Guidt  pratique  des 
consulals  {1st  ed,  1858,  5th  ed.  by^  de  Vallat,  Paris,  itoS);  C.  7. 
Tarring,  British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East  ^London,  1887); 
Lippmann,  Die  Konsularjurisdiklion  im  Orient  (Berlin,  1898) ;  Zorn, 
Dte  Konsuiargesetegebiing  des  deatscken  Reichs  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1901); 


V.  Kfoig,  Handbvek  des  dtuttchen  Konsularvmstns  (6th  ed.,  Berlia, 
1903) ;  Martens,  Das  deutscke  Sontular-  und  Kolonialrechi  (LeipsiK, 
1904);     Malfatti   di   Monte   Tretto,   Itandbuch  des    osterreickisch- 


ungarischen  Konsularviesens  (2  vols.,  and  ed.,  Vienna,  1904). 
also  Ibfr  Parliamentary  Reports  referced  to  in  (he  text.  For  British 
consuls  ntuch  detailed  information,  including,  i.g.,  minute  directions 
for  the  uniforms  of  the  various  grades,  will  be  found  in  the  oAidal 
Foreign  Ofioe  ZiuIpubliBhed  annually.  As  regards  American  consols, 
8M  C.  L.  Jonea,  The  Consular  Servtce  of  the  U.  S.  A.  (Philadelphia, 
.1906) ;  Publioations  of  Uiiiv.  of  Pennsylvania,  "  Series  in  Pol.  Ecoo. 
and  Public  Law."  No.  18 ;  and  Fred.  Van  Dyne,  Our  Foreign  Seniee 
(Rochester,  N.Y.,  1909). 
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"COmULATB  OP  THB  SEA."  a  celebrated  coUectioQ  of 
maiitime  customs  and  ordinances  (see  aiso  Sea  Laws)  Id  the 
Catalan  language,  published  at  Barcelona  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  15th  ceatuiy.  Its  proper  title  is  The  Book  of  Uie  Consttlale, 
OF  in  Catalan,  Lo  Libre  de  Ctmsolat,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  embodied  the  rules  of  law  followed  in  the  mari- 
time cities  of  the  Mediterr%nean  coast  by  the  commercial  judges 
known  generally  as  consuls  iq.v.).  The  earliest  extant  edition 
of  the  work,  which  waaprinted  at  Barcelona  in  1494,  is  without 
a  title-page  or  frontispiece,  but  it  is  described  by  the  above- 
mentioned  title  in  the  eplitle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  table 
of  contents.  The  only  kAown  copy  of  this  edition  is  preserved  in 
the  National  Library  in  Paris.  The  epistle  dedicatory  states 
that  the  work  is  an  amended  version  of  the  Book  of  the  CotuidaU, 
compiled  by  Francis  Celelles  with  the  assbtance  of  numerous 
shipmasters  and  merchants  well  versed  in-  maritime  afiairs. 
According  to  a  statement  made  by  Capmany  in  hia  Codigo  de  los 
coslumbras  maritwias  de  forceioHa,  published  at  Madrid  in  lygt, 
there  was  extant  to  bis  knowledge  in  the  last  century  a  more 
ancient  edition  of  the  Book  of  the  Constdaie,  printed  in  semi- 
Gothic  characters,  which  he  believed  to  be  of  a  date  prior  to  r4S4, 
TTiis  is  the  earliest  period  to  which  any  historicaJ  record  of  the 
Book  of  the  ConsuiaU  being  in  print  can  be  traced  back.  There 
arc,  however,  two  Catalan  MSS.  preserved  in  the  National  Library 
in  Paris,  the  earliest  of  which,  being  MS.  Espagnol  124,  contains 
the  two  first  treatises  which  are  printed  in  the  Book  of  the  Con- 
stUaia  of  1494,  and  which  are  the  most  andent  portion  of  its 
contents,  written  in  ahandof  the  14th century,onpaperof  that 
century.  The  subsequent  parts  of  this  MS.  are  on  paper  of  the 
15th  century,  but  there  is  no  document  of  a  date  more  recent 
than  1436.  The  hit»  of  the  two  MSS.,  being  MS.  Espagnol  56, 
iswrittenthroughout  onp^xTof  the  r5th  century,  andinahand 
of  that  century,  and  it  purports,  from  a  certificate  on  the  face  of 
tbe  last  leaf,  to  have  been  executed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Peter  Thomas,  a  notary  public,  and  the  scribe  of  the  Consulate 
of  the  Sea  at  Baiceloaa. 

The  edition  of  1494,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  the  editio 
prineeps  of  the  Book  of  the  Cortsuiate,  contains,  in  the  first  place, 
a  code  of  procedure  issued  by  the  kings  of  Aragon  for  the  guidance 
of  tbe  courts  of  the  consuls  of  the  sea,  in  the  second  place,  a 
collection  of  ancient  customs  of  the  sea,  and  thirdly,  a  body  of 
ordinances  for  the  goverrmieat  of  cruisers  of  war.  A  colcphon 
at  tbe  end  of  these ordinanoes  informs  the  readers  that  "  the  book 
commonly  called  the  Book  of  the  Consvlate  ends  here";  after 
which  there  follows  a  documoit  known  by  the  title  of  The 
^cce^foJioru,  which  purports  to  record  that  the  previous  cht^ter& 
and  ordinaiuxa  had  been  approved  by  the  Roman  people  in  the 
nth  century,  aud  by  various  princes  and  peo^s  in  the  i  zth  and 
13th  centuries.  Capmany  was  the  first  person  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  this  document  in  his  Memorias  historicas  sobre 
la  marinoy  &lc.,  de  Barcelona,  published  at  Madrid  in  1779-1792. 
Pardessus  and  other  writers  on  maritime  law  followed  up  the 
inquiry  in  the  19th  century,  and  have- conclusively  shown  that 
the  document,  whatover  may  have  been  its  origin,  has  no  proper 
reference  to  the  Book  of  the  ConstdaU,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  no  histori- 
cal vaiue  whatsoever.  The  paging  of  the  edition  of  1494  ceases 
with  this  document,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  printer's  colophon, 
reciting  that  '*  the  work  was  con^deted  on  the  r4th  of  July  1494, 
at  Barcelona,  by  P^re  Posa,  priest  and  printer."  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  consists  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  appendix 
to  the  original  Book  of  the  Considote.  Tbh  appendix  contains 
various  maritime  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  AragOn  and  of  the 
coundlloTs  of  the  dty  of  Barcelona,  ranging  over  a  period  from 
1340  to  1484.  It  is  printed  apparently  in  the  same  type  with,  the 
precedingpEuKrf  the  volume.  The  oiipnal  Book  of  the  Consulate,. 
coupled  with  this  appendix,  constitutes  the  work  which  has 
obtained  general  drcx^Uon  in  Europe  imder  the  title  of  The  Con- 
ailaleof  the  Sea, mnAv/hich  in  the  couiBe  of  the  i6th  centurywas 
translated  into  the  .Castilian,  the  Italian,  and  tbe  French: 
languages.  The  Italian  translation,  printed  at  Venice  in  1549 
by  Jean  Baptista  Pedrezaoo,  was  the  version  which  obtamed 
the  largest  circulation  in  tbe  north  of  Europe,  and, led  many 


jurists  to  suppose  the  woi^  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin.  In 
the  next  following  century  the  work  was  translated  into  Dutch 
by  Westerven,  and  into  German  by  ^igelbrecht,  and  it  is  also 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  Latin. 

An  excellent  translation  into  French  of  "  The  Customs  of  the  Sea," 
which  aretbemost  valuable  portion  of  the  £00160/ IA«  ConitilaU,  was 
published  by  Pardessua  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Collection  des 
lots  maritimes  (Paris,  1834),  under  the  title  of  "La  Compilation 
connue  sous  le  nom  de  consulat  de  la  mer."  See  introduction,  by  Sir 
Travers  Twisa,  to  the  Blach  Book  of  the  Admiralty  (London,  1874), 
which  in  the  appendix  to  vol.  iii.  contains  his  translation  of  "  Tbe 
Customs  of  the  Sea,"  with  the  Catalan  text.  [T.  T.) 

CONSUMPTIOH  (Lat.  amsitmere),  literally,  the  act  of  consum- 
ing or  destroying.  Thus  the  word  is  populariy  applied  to 
phthisis,  a  "  wasring  away  "  of  the  lungs  due  to  tuberculosis 
iq.v.).  In  economics  the  ward  has  a  special  significance  as  a 
technical  term.  It  hasbeendefinedasthedestructionofutilities, 
and  thus  opposed  to  "  production,"  which  is  the  creation  of 
utilities,  a  utility  in  this  connexion  being  anything  which  satisfies 
a  desire  or  serves  a  purpose.  Consumption  may  be  either  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive;  productive  where  it  is  a  means  direcdy 
or  indirectly  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  economic  want,  unpro* 
ductive  when  it  is  devoted  to  [Measures  or  luxtuies.  lu  place  in 
the  science  of  economics,  and  its  dose  relation  with  production, 
are  treated  of  in  every  text-book,  but  special  reference  may  be 
made  to  W.  Roscher,  NaUonalSkanomie,  1883,  and  G.  Schonberg, 
Handbuch  d.  polit.  Okonomie,  1890-1891. 

CONSUSt  an  andent  ZtaJian  deity,  originally  a  god  of  agricul- 
ture. The  time  at  which  his  festival  was  held  (after  harvest 
and  seed-sowing),  the  nature  of  its  ceremonies  and  amusements, 
his  altar  at  the  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  always  covered  with 
earth  except  on  such  occasions,  all  point  to  his  connexion  with 
the  earth.  In  accordance  with  this,  tbe  name  has  been  derived 
from  condere  (=>Condiu3,  as  the  "keeper"  of  grain  or  the 
"  hidden "  god,  whose  life-producing  influence  works  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth).  Another  etymology  is  from  conserere 
("  sow,"  d.  Ops Consivaandher festival Opiconaivia).  Amongst. 
the  andents  (Livy  i.  g;  Dion.  Halic.  ii.  31)  Consus  was  most 
commonly  identified  with  Uoo'eiMivlTrruts  (NeptunusEquester), 
and  in  later  latin  poets  Consus  is  used  for  Neptunus,  but  this 
idea  was  due  to  the  horse  and  chariot  races  which  took  place  at 
his  festival;  otherwise,  the  two  deiries  have  nothing  in  common. 
According  to  another  view,  he  was  the  god  of  g«od  couiuel, 
who  was  said  to  have  "  advised  "  Romulus  to  cany  off  the 
Sabine  women  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  199)  when  they  visited  Rome 
for  the  first  cdebratiom  of  his  festival  (Consualia).  In  later 
times,  with  tbe  introduction  of  Greek  gods  into  the  Roman 
theological  sj^tom,  Consus,  who  had  never  been  the  object  of 
special  reverence,  sank  to  the  level  of  a  secondary  deity,  whose 
character  was  rather  abstract  and  intellectual. 

His  festival  was  cdcbrated  on  the  aist  of  August  and  the 
r^th  of  December.  On  the  former  date,  the  flamen  Quiriualis, 
assisted  by  the  vestals,  offered  sacrifice,  and  tbe  pontifices 
presided  at  horse  and  chariot  races  in  the  circus.  It  was  a  day 
of  public  rcjoidng;  all  kinds  of  rustic  amusements  took  place, 
amongst  them  running  on  oxhides  rubbed  with  oil  (hke  the 
Gr.  iaaoKtaaiiis).  Horses  and  mules,  crowned  with  garlands, 
were  given  rest  from  work.  A  spedal  feature  of  the  games  in 
the  circus  was  chariot  racing,  in  which  mules,  as  the  oldest 
draught  beasts,  took  the  place  of  horses.  The  origin  of  these 
games  was  generally  attributed  to '  Romulus;  but  by  some 
they  were  considered  an  imitation  of  the  Arcadian  iinroitpAran 
introduced  by  Evander.  There  was  a  sanctuary, of  Consus  on. 
tbe  Aventine,  dedicated  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  272,  in  eariy 
times  wrongly  identified  with  the  altar  in  the  drcus. 

See  W.  W.  Fowler.  The  Roman  FesttDoi!  (1899);  G.  Wlssowa, 
Religion  und  Kuitus  der  Romer  (1903) ;  Preller- Jordan,  Somische 
MyUtologie  (1881). 

CONTANOO,  a  Stock  Exchange  term  for  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  by  a  "  bull  "  who  has  bought  stock  for  the  rise  and  does, 
intend  to  pay  for  it  when  tbe  SetUement  arrives.  He 
arranges  to  carry  over  or  continue  his  bargain,  and  does  so  by 
entering  into  a  fresh  bargain  with  bis  seller,  or  some  other  party, 
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by  which  he  acUs  the  sttx^  for  the  Settlement  sod  buys  it  again 
for  the  next,  the  price  at  which  the  bargain  is  entered  being 
called  the  malung-up  price.  The  rate  that  be  pays  for  this 
accommodation,  which  amounts  to  borrowing  the  money 
involved  until  the  next  Settlement,  is  called  the  contango. 

CONTARINI.  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Venetian  family, 
who  gave  to  the  republic  eight  doges  and  many  other  eminent 
citizens.  The  story  of  their  descent  from  the  Roman  family 
of  Cotta,  appointed  prefects  of  the  Reno  valley  (whence  Cotta 
Reni  or  Conti  del  Reno),  is  probably  a  legend.  One  Mario  Con- 
tarini  was  among  the  twelve  electors  of  the  doge  Paulo  Lucio 
Anafesto  in  697.  Domenico  Contarini,  elected  doge  in  1043, 
subjugated  rebellious  Dalmatia  and  recaptured  Grado  from  tbe 
patriarch  of  Aquileia.  He  died  in  1070.  Jacopo  was  doge 
fromiJ7s  toiito.  Andrea  was  elected  doge  in  1367,  and  during 
his  reign  the  war  of  Chioggia  took  place  (13S0);  be  was  the 
first  to  melt  down  his  plate  and  mortgage  his  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  Other  Contarini  doges  were:  Francesco 
(i6i3-r6i4),  Niccoli  (1630-1631),  who  built  the  church  of  the 
Salute,  Carlo  (1655-1656},  during  whose  reign  tbe  Venetians 
gained  the  naval  victory  of  the  Dardanelles,  Domenico  (1659- 
1675)  and  Alvise  (1676-1684).  There  were  at  one  time  no  less 
than  eighteen  branches  of  the  fanuly;  one  of  the  most  important 
was  that  of  Contarini  dallo  ZaSo  or  di  Giaffa,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  countship  of  Jaffa  in  Syria  for  their  services  to 
Caterina  Comaro,  queen  of  Cyprus;  another  was  that  of  Con- 
tarini degli  Scrigni  (of  the  coffers),  so  called  on  account  of  their 
great  wealth.  Many  members  of  the  family  distinguished 
themselves  in  tbe  service  of  the  republic,  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  and  no  less  than  seven  Contarini  fought  at  Lepanto. 
One  Andrea  Contarini  was  beheaded  in  1430  for  having  wounded 
the  doge  Francesco  Foscari  (_g.v.)  on  the  nose.  Other  members 
of  the  house  were  famous  as  merchants,  prelates  and  men  of 
letters;  among  these  we  may  mention  Cardinal  Gasparo  Con- 
tarini (r483— 1543),  and  Marco  Contarini  (idji-rdSg),  who  was 
celebrated  as  a  patron  of  music  and  collected  at  his  vUla  of 
Piazzola  a  large  number  of  valuable  musical  MS5.,  now  in  the 
Marciana  library  at  Venice.  The  family  owned  many  palaces  in 
various  parts  of  Venice,  and  several  streets  still  bear  its  name. 

See  J.  Fontana,  "Sulla  patriiia  famiglia  Contarini,"  in  Jl 
GomWVere  (1843).  (L-V.*) 

CONTAT,  LOUISE  FRANCOISE  (1760-1813),  French  actress, 
made  her  dibut  at  the  Comfdie  Frangaise  in  1766  as  Atalide  in 
Bajatel.  It  was  in  comedy,  however,  that  she  made  her  first 
success,  as  Suzanne  in  Beaumarchais's  Mortage  de  Figaro;  and 
in  several  minor  character  parts,  which  she  raised  to  the  first 
importance,  and  as  the  soubrette  in  the  plays  of  Moli^e  and 
Marivaux,  she  found  opportunities  exactly  fitted  to  her  talents. 
She  retired  in  1809  and  married  de  Pamy,  nephew  of  the  poet. 
Her  sister  Marie  £milie  Contat  (1769-1846),  an  admirable 
soubrette,  especially  as  the  pert  servant  drawn  by  Molicfre  and 
de  Regnard,  made  her  d4bul  in  1784,  and  retired  in  1815. 

COHTB,  literally  a  "  story,"  derived  from  the  Fr.  conter,  to 
narrate,  through  low  Lat.  and  Provencal  forms  contare  and 
comtar.  This  word,  although  not  recognized  by  the  New  English 
Dictionary  as  an  English  term,  is  yet  so  frequently  used  in 
English  literary  criticisms  that  some  definition  of  it  seems  to  be 
demanded.  A  cimte,  in  French,  differs  from  a  ricit  or  a  rapport 
in  the  element  of  style;  it  may  be  described  as  an  anecdote  told 
with  deliberate  art,  and  in  this  introduction  of  art  lies  its  pecuUar 
literary  value.  According  to  Littr^,  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  a  conte  and  a  roman,  and  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  cotOe  is  the  generic  term,  covering  long  stories  and 
short  alike,  whereas  the  roman  (or  novel)  must  extend  to  a 
certain  length.  But  if  this  is  the  primitive  and  correct  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  it  is  certain  that  modem  criticism  thinks  of  a 
conU  essentially  as  a  short  story,  and  as  a  short  story  exclusively 
occupied  in  illustrating  one  set  of  ideas  or  one  disposition  of 
character.  As  early  as  the  13th  century,  the  word  is  used  in 
French  literature  to  describe  an  anecdote  thus  briefly  and 
artistically  told,  in  prose  or  verse.  The  fairy-tales  of  Perrault 
and  the  apologues  of  La  Fontaine  were  alike  spoken  of  as  contes. 


and  stories  of  pecuUar  extravagance  were  known  as  amies  bleus, 
because  they  were  issued  to  the  common  public  in  coarse  blue 
paper  covers.  The  most  famous  conies  in  the  i8th  century  were 
those  of  Voltaire,  who  has  been  described  as  having  invented 
the  conte  philosophiqite.  But  those  brilliant  stories,  Candide, 
Zadig,  L'lngtHU,  La  Frincesse  de  Bobylone  and  Le  Tavreau  Mane, 
are  not,  in  the  modem  sense,  conies  at  all.  The  longer  of  these 
are  romans,  the  shorter  novseiles;  not  one  has  the  anecdotical 
unity  required  by  a  corUe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  those  of 
Marmontel,  and  of  the  insipid  imitations  of  Oriental  fancy  which 
were  so  popular  at  the  dose  of  the  i8lh  century.  The  most  per- 
fect recent  writer  of  amiei  is  certainly  Guy  de  Maupassant,  and 
his  celebrated  anecdote  called  "  Boule  de  euif  "  may  be  taken 
as  an  absolutely  perfect  example  of  this  class  of  Uterature,  the 
precise  limitations  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define.      (E.  G.) 

CONTl  NICOLAS  JACQUES  (r753-i8o5),  French  mechanical 
genius,  chemist  and  painter,  was  bom  at  Aunou-sur-Orne,  near 
S£es,  on  the  4th  of  August  1 75  5,  of  a  family  of  poor  farm  labourers. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  di^layed  precocious  artistic  talent 
in  a  series  of  rehgious  panels,  remarkably  fine  in  colour  and 
composition,  for  tbe  ptindpal  hospital  of  S£es,  where  he  was 
employed  to  help  the  gardener.  With  the  advice  of  Greuze  he 
took  up  portrait  painting,  quickly  became  the  fashion,  and  laid 
by  in  a  few  years  a  fair  competency.  From  that  time  he  gave  free 
rein  to  his  passion  for  tbe  mechanical  arts  and  scientific  studies. 
He  attended  the  lectures  of  J.  A.  C.  Charles,  L.  N.  Vaquelin  and 
J.  B.  Leroy,  and  exhibited  before  the  Academy  of  Science  an 
hydraulic  machine  of  his  own  invention  of  which  the  model  was 
the  subject  of  a  flattering  report,  and  was  placed  in  Charles's 
collection.  The  events  of  the  Revolution  soon  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  further  display  of  his  inventive  faculty.  The 
war  with  England  deprived  Frauce  of  plumbago;  he  substituted 
for  it  an  artificial  substance  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  graphite 
and  clay,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1795  for  the  form  of  penci] 
which  still  bears  his  name.  At  this  time  be  was  associated  with 
Monge  and  Bertbollet  ia  experiments  in  connexion  with  the 
inflation  of  military  balloons,  was  conducting  tbe  school  for  that 
department  of  the  engineer  «)rps  at  Meudoo,  was  perfecting  the 
methods  of  producing  hydrogen  in  quantity,  and  was  appointed 
(1796)  by  tie  Directory  to  the  command  of  all  the  aerostatic 
establishments.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  newly  created 
Conservatoire  des  arts  et  m^riers,  and  occupied  hiinsdf  with 
experiments  in  new  annpositions  of  permanent  colours,  and  in 
1798  constructed  a  metal-covered  barometer  for  measuring 
comparative  heights,  by  observing  the  weight  of  mercury 
issuing  from  the  tube.  Summoned  by  Bonaparte  to  take  part 
as  chief  of  the  aerostatic  corps  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  he 
considerably  extended  his  field  of  activity,  and  for  three  years 
and  a  half  was,  to  quote  Bertbollet,  "  the  soul  of  the  colony." 
The  disaster  of  Aboukir  and  tbe  revolt  of  Cairo  had  caused  the 
loss  of  the  greater  part  of  tbe  instruments  and  munitions  taken 
out  by  the  French.  Coot£,  who,  as  Monge  says,  "  had  every 
science  in  his  head  and  every  art  in  his  hands,"  and  whom  the 
First  Consul  described  as  "  good  at  everything,"  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  at  once  and  triumphed  over  apparently  insur- 
moimtable  difficulties.  He  made,  in  an  almost  uncivilized 
country,  utensils,  tools  and  machinery  of  every  sort  from  simple 
windmills  to  stamps  for  minting  coin.  Thanks  to  his  activity 
and  genius,  the  expedition  was  provided  with  bread,  cloth,  arms 
and  munitions  of  war;  tbe  engineers  with  the  exact  tools  of 
their  trade;  tbe  surgeons  with  operating  instruments.  He 
made  the  designs,  built  the  models,  organized  and  supervised 
the  manufacture,  and  seemed  to  be  able  to  invent  immediately 
anything  required.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1802  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  Chaptal,  to  super- 
intend the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  the  commission  on 
Egypt,  and  an  engraving  machine  of  his  construction  materially 
shortened  this  task,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
finished.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  December  1805. 
Napoleon  had  included  him  in  bis  first  promotions  to  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  A  bronxe  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1853 
at  Sto,  by  public  subscription. 
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COKTBHFT  OP  COOItT.  in  English  law,  any  disobedience 
or  diircspect  to  the  authority  or  privileges  of  a  legislative  body, 
or  interfereDce  with  the  administration  of  a  court  of  justice. 

I.  The  High  Court  of  ParUamaU.  Each  of  the  two  houses 
of  FarLament  has  by  the  law  and  custom  of  pariiament  power 
to  protect  its  freedom,  dignity  and  authority  against  insult, 
disregard  or  violence  by  resort  to  its  own  process  and  not  to 
ordinary  courts  of  law  and  without  having  its  process  interfered 
with  by  those  courts.  The  nature  and  Umits  of  this  authority 
to  punish  for  contempt  have  been  the  subject  of  not  infrequent 
conflict  with  the  courts  of  law,  from  the  time  when  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt  threatened  to  commit  the  speaker  for  attempting 
to  stop  the  trial  of  Askbyv.  WkiU  (i7oi),aa  a  breach  of  privilege, 
to  the  cases  of  Bttrdett  v.  Abbott  (1810),  Stockdak  v.  Hansard 
and  Howard  v.  Cosset  (184a,  1843^,  ^^^  Bradlaugh  v.  Cosset 
(1884).  It  is  now  the  accepted  view  that  the  power  of  either 
House  to  punish  contempt  is  exceptional  and  derived  from 
ancient  usage,  and  does  not  flow  from  their  being  courts  of 
record.  Orders  for  committal  by  the  Commons  are  effectual 
only  while  the  House  sits;  orders  by  the  Lords  may  be  for  a 
time  specified,  in  which  event  prorogation  does  not  operate  as 
a  discharge  of  the  offender.  It  was  at  one  time  considered  that 
the  privilege  of  committing  for  contempt  was  inherent  in  every 
deliberative  body  invested  with  authority  by  the  constitution, 
and  consequently  that  colonial  legislative  bodies  had  by  the 
nature  of  their  functions  the  power  to  commit  for  contempt. 
But  in  Kielley  v.  Carsoit  (1843;  4  Moore,  P.C.  63)  it  wa,-*  held 
that  the  power  belonged  to  parliament  by  ancient  usage  only 
and  not  on  the  theory  above  stated,  and  in  each  colony  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  colonial  legislature  has  acquired, 
by  order  in  council  or  charter  or  from  the  imperial  legislature, 
power  to  punish  breach  of  privilege  by  imprisonment  or  com- 
mittal for  contempt.  This  power  has  in  some  cases  been  given 
directly,  in  others  by  authority  to  make  laws  and  regulations 
onder  sanctions  like  those  enforced  by  the  Houses  of  the  imperial 
parliament.  In  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia  the  provincial  assem- 
bly has  power  to  give  itself  by  statute  authority  to  commit 
for  contempt  {Fielding  v.  Thomas,  1896;  L.R.A.C.  600).  In 
Barton  v.  Taylor  (1886;  ii  A.C.  197)  the  competence  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  New  South  Wales  to  make  standing 
orders  punishing  contempt  was  recognized  to  exist  under  the 
colonial  constitution,  but  the  particular  standing  orders  under 
consideration  are  held  not  to  cover  the  acts  which  had  been 
punished.  (See  May,  Pari.  Pr.,  loth  ed.,  1B96;  Anson,  Law 
and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  3rd  ed.,  1897.) 

1,  Courts  of  Justice.  The  term  contempt  of  court,  when  used 
with  reference  to  the  courts  or  persons  to  whom  the  exercise 
of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  crown  has  been  delegated,  means 
insult  offered  to  such  court  or  person  by  deliberate  defiance  of 
its  authority,  disobedience  to  its  orders,  interruption  of  its 
proceedings  or  interference  with  the  due  course  of  justice,  or 
any  conduct  calculated  or  tending  to  bring  the  authority  or 
administration  of  the  law  into  disrespect  or  disregard,  or  to 
interfere  with  or  prejudice  parties  or  witnesses  during  the 
litigation.  The  ingenuity  of  the  judges  and  of  those  who  are 
concerned  to  defeat  or  defy  justice  have  rendered  contempt 
almost  Protean  in  its  character.  But  for  practical  purposes 
most,  if  not  all,  contempts  fall  within  the  das^cation  which 
follows: — 

(o)  Disobedience  to  the  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  com- 
manding the  doii^  or  abstaining  from  a  particular  act.  e.g.  an 
order  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  property  or  an  order  on  a 
person  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  to  pay  into  court  trust  moneys 
as  to  which  he  isan  accounting  party.  This  includes  disobedience 
by  the  members  of  a  local  authority  to  a  mandamus  to  do  some 
act  which  they  are  by  law  bound  to  do;  and  proceedings  for 
contempt  have  been  taken  in  the  case  of  guardians  of  the  poor 
who  have  refused  to  enforce  the  Vaccination  Acts,  e.g.  at 
Keighley  and  Leicester,  and  of  town  councillors  who  have 
refused  to  comply  with  an  order  to  take  specified  measures  to 
drain  their  borough  (e.g.  Worcester).  This  process  forcompclling 
obedience  is  in  substance  a  process  of  civil  execution  for  the 


benefit  of  the  injured  party  rather  than  a  criminal  process  for 
punishing  the  disobedience;  and  for  purposes  of  appeal  orders 
dealing  with  these  forms  of  contempt  have  hitherto  been  treated 
as  civil  proceedings. 

(b)  Disobedience  by  inferior  judges  or  magistrates  to  the 
lawful  order  of  a  superior  court.  Such  disobedience,  if  amountiog 
to  wilful  misconduct,  would  usually  give  ground  for  amotioa 
or  removal  from  office,  or  for  prosecution  or  indictment  or 
information  for  misconduct  (Archbold,  Criminal  Pleading,  147, 
33rd  ed.). 

(c)  Disobedience  or  misconduct  by  executive  officers  of  the 
law,  e.g.  sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs  or  gaolers.  The  contempt 
consists  in  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  writs  or  warrants 
sent  for  execution.  For  instance,  a  judge  of  assize  having 
ordered  the  court  to  be  cleared  on  account  of  some  disturbance, 
the  high  sheriS  issued  a  placard  protesting  against  "  this  un- 
lawful proceeding,"  and  "  prohibiting  his  officer  from  aiding 
and  abetting  any  attempt  to  bar  out  the  pubh'c  from  free  acress 
to  the  court."  The  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  sitting  in  the 
other  court,  summoned  the  sheriff  before  him  and  fined  him 
£500  for  the  con  tempt,  and  £500  more  for  persisting  in  addressing 
the  grand  jury  in  court,  after  he  had  been  ordered  to  desist. 
A  sheriff  who  fails  to  attend  the  assizes  is  liable  to  severe  fine 
as  being  in  contempt  (Oswald,  51).  And  in  Harvey's  case 
(1884,  a6  Ch.  D.  644)  steps  were  taken  to  attach  a  sheriff  who 
had  failed  to  execute  a  writ  of  attachment  for  contempt  of  court 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  break  open 
doors  to  take  the  person  in  contempt.  The  Sheriffs  Act  1887 
enumerates  many  instances  in  which  misconduct  is  punishable 
under  that  act,  but  reserves  to  superior  courts  of  record  power 
to  deal  with  such  misconduct  as  a  contempt  (s.  19). 

(d)  Misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty  by  subordinate  officials 
of  courts  of  justice,  including  solicitors.  In  these  cases  it  is 
more  usual  for  the  superior  authorities  to  remove  the  offender 
from  office,  or  for  disciplinary  proceedings  to  be  instituted  by 
the  Law  Society.  But  in  the  case  of  an  unqualified  person 
assuming  to  act  as  a  solicitor  or  in  the  case  of  breach  of  an 
undertaking  given  by  a  solicitor  to  the  court,  proceeding  for 
contempt  are  still  taken. 

(e)  Misconduct  by  parties,  jtux>rs  or  witnesses.  Jurors  who 
fail  to  attend  in  obedience  to  a  jury  summons  and  witnesses 
wlio  fan  to  attend  on  subpoena  are  liable  to  punishment  for 
contempt,  and  parties,  counsel  or  solicitors  who  practise  a 
fraud  on  the  court  are  similarly  liable. 

(J)  Contempt  in  facie  curiae.  "  Some  contempts,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  may  arise  in  the  face  of  the  court,  as  by  rude 
and  contumelious  beha^-iour,  by  obstinacy,  pcrverseness  or 
prevarication,  by  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  wilful  disturbance 
whatever";  in  other  words,  direct  insult  to  or  interference 
with  a  sitting  court  is  treated  as  contempt  of  the  court.  It  is 
immaterial  whether  the  offender  is  juror,  party,  witness,  counsel, 
solicitor  or  a  stranger  to  the  case  at  hearing,  and  occasionally 
it  is  found  necessary  to  punish  for  contempt  persons  under 
trial  for  felony  or  misdemeanour  if  by  violent  language  or  conduct 
they  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  their  trisil.  Judges  have  even 
treated  as  contempt  the  continuance  outside  the  court-house 
after  wamii^  of  a  noise  sufficient  to  disturb  the  proceedings 
of  the  court;  and  in  Victoria  Chief  Justice  Higgjnbotfaam 
committed  for  contempt  a  builder  who  persisted  after  warning 
in  building  operations  close  to  the  centnd  criminal  court  in 
Melbourne,  which  interfered  with  the  due  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  sittings, 

(g)  Attempts  to  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  due  course 
of  justice,  whether  made  by  a  person  interested  in  a  particular 
case  or  by  an  outsider.  Tliis  branch  of  contempt  takes  many 
forms,  such  as  frauds  on  the  court  by  justices,  solicitors  or  counsel 
{e.g.  by  fraudulently  circularizing  shareholders  of  a  company 
against  which  a  winding-up  petition  hadbeen  liled),  tampering 
with  witnesses  by  inducing  them  through  threats  or  persuasion 
not  to  attend  or  to  withhold  evidence  or  to  commit  perjury, 
threatening  judge  or  jury  or  attempting  to  bribe  them  and  the 
like;  and  also  by  "  scandalizinx  the  court  it«1f>'  by  abi 
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the  parties  concerned  in  a  pending  case,  or  by  creating  prejudice 
against  such  persons  before  their  cause  is  heard. 

The  locus  ilassiciis  on  the  subject  oi  contempt  by  attacks 
on  judges  is  a  judgment  prepared  by  Sir  Eardley-Wilmot  in  the 
case  of  an  apphcation  for  an  attachment  against 
^1^^"  J-  Almon  in  1765,  for  pubhshing  a  pamphlet  hbelling 
ff^,  the  court  of  king's  bench.  The  judgment  was  not 
actually  delivered  as  the  case  was  settled,  but  has  long 
been  accepted  as  correctly  stating  the  law.  Sii  Eardley-Wilmot 
said  that  the  offence  of  libelling  judges  in  their  judicial  capacity 
is  the  most  proper  case  for  an  attachment,  for  the  "  arraignment 
of  the  justice  of  the  judges  is  arraigning  the  king's  justice;  it 
is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of 
hb  judges;  and  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  general 
dissatisfaction  with  alt  judicial  determinations,  and  indisposes 
their  minds  to  obey  them.  To  be  impartial,  and  to  be  universally 
thought  so,  are  both  absolutdy  necessary  for  the  giving  justice 
tliat  free,  open  and  uninterrupted  current  which.it  has  for  many 
ages  found  aJl  over  this  kingdom,  and  which  so  eminently 
■Jigtinguishes  and  exalts  it  above  all  nations  upon  the  earth." 
Again,  "  the  constitution  has  provided  very  apt  and  proper 
remedies  for  correcting  and  rectifying  the  involuntary  mistakes 
of  judges,  and  for  punishing  and  removing  them  for  any  perver- 
sion o[  justice.  But  if  their  authority  is  to  be  trampled  on  by 
pamphleteers  and  news-writers,  and  the  people  are  to  be  told 
that  the  power  given  to  the  judges  for  their  protection  ia  prosti- 
tuted to  their  destruction,  the  court  may  retain  its  power  some 
little  time,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  eventually  lose  all  its  authority." 

The  object  of  the  discipline  enforced  by  the  court  by  proceed- 
ings for  contempt  of  court  is  not  now,  if  it  ever  was,  to  vindicate 
the  personal  dignity  of  the  judges  or  to  protect  them  from 
insult  as  individuals,  but  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  court  itself  and  to  prevent  acts  teadiog  to  obstruct  the 
due  course  of  justice.  The  question  whether  a  personal  invective 
against  judges  should  be  dealt  with  brevi  manu  by  the  court 
attacked,  or  by  proceedings  at  the  instance  of  the  attorney- 
general  by  information  or  indictment  for  a  libel  on  the  adminis- 
^don  of  justice  or  on  the  judge  attacked,  or  should  be  dealt 
with  by  a  civil  action  for  damages,  depends  on  the  nature  and 
occasion  of  the  attack  on  the  judge. 

There  has  at  times  been  a  disposition  by  judges  in  colonial 
courts  to  use  the  process  of  the  court  to  punish  criticisms  on 
their  acts  by  counsel  or  parties  or  even  outsiders,  which  the 
privy  council  has  been  prone  to  discourage.  For  instance  in  a 
Nova  Scotia  case  a  barrister  was  suspended  from  practice  for 
writing  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  province  a  letter  relating  to 
a  case  in  which  the  barrister  was  suitor.  The  privy  council 
while  coosidering  the  letter  technically  a  contempt,  held  the 
punishment  inappropriate.  In  Madeod  v.  St  Aubyn  (iSgg, 
A.C.  549)  it  was  said  that  proceedings  for  scandalizing  the 
court  itself  were  obsolete  in  England.  But  in  1900  the  king's 
bench  division,  following  the  Almon  case,  summarily  punished 
a  scurrilous  personal  attack  on  a  judge  of  assize  with  reference 
to  his  remarks  in  a  concluded  case,  published  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  case  {R.  v.  Gray,  igoo,  a  Q.B.  36).  The 
same  measure  may  be  meted  out  to  those  who  publish  invectives 
against  judges  or  juries  with  the  object  of  creating  suspicion 
or  contempt  as  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  this  power  docs  not  militate  against  the  right  of  the  press 
to  publish  full  reports  of  trials  and  judgments  or  to  make  with 
fairness,  good  faith,  candour  and  decency,  comments  and 
criticisms  on  what  passed  at  the  trial  and  on  the  correctness  of 
the  verdict  or  the  judgment.  To  impute  corruption  is  said  to  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  fair  criticism,  Shortt  {Law  relaling  to 
Works  of  Literature)  states  the  law  to  be  that  the  temperate  and 
re^>ectful  discussion  of  judicial  determination  is  not  prohibited, 
but  mere  invective  and  abuse,  and  still  more  the  imputation  of 
false,  corrupt  and  dishonest  motives  is  punishable.  In  an 
information  granted  in  1788  against  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth 
for  having  entered  upon  their  books  an  order  "  stating  that  the 
assembly  were  sensible  that  Mr  W.  (against  whom  an  action  had 
been  brought  for  malicious  prosecution,  and  a  verdict  for  £3000 


returned,  which  the  court  refused  to  distUfM  wa0  actuated  by 
motives  of  public  justice,  of  preserving  the  rights  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  their  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  of  supporting  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  chief  magistrate,  "  Mr  Justice.BuUersai4,  "  The 
judge  and  jury  who  tried  the  case,  confirmed  by  the  court  pf 
common  pleas,  have  said  that  instead  of  his  having  been  actuated 
by  motives  of  public  justice,  or  by  any  motives  which  ahould 
influence  the  actions  of  an  honest,  man,  he  had  been  actuated 
by  maUce.  These  opinions  are  not  reconcilable;  if  the  one  be 
right  the  other  must  be  wrong.  It  is  therefore  a  direct  jn^ua- 
tion  that  the  court  had  judged  wrong  jn  all  they  have  done  in 
this  case,  and  is  therefore  clearly  a  libel  on  the  adminiBtration  of 

The  exact  limits  of  the  power  to  punish  for  contempt  of  court 
in  respect  of  statements  or  comments  on  the  action  of  judges  and 
juries,  or  with  reference  to  pending  proceedings,  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  controversy,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
the  claims  of  the  press  to  liberty  and  of  the  public  to  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  with  the  claims  of 
the  judges  to  due  respect  and  of  the  parties  to  litigation  that 
their  causes  should  not  be  prejudiced  before  trial  by  outside  inter- 
ference. As  the  taw  now  stands  it  is  permissible  to  publish  coo- 
temporaneous  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  cases  pending  in  any 
court  (Law  of  Libel  Amendment  Act  1888,  s.  3),  unless  the 
proceedings  have  taken  place  in  private  {in  camera),  or  the  court 
has  in  the  i:(iterests  of  justice  prohibited  any  report  until  the  case 
is  concluded,  a  course  now  rarely,  if  ever,  adopted.  But  it  is  rwt 
permissible  to  make  any  comments  on  a  pending  case  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  due  course  of  justice  in  the  case,  nor  to 
publish  statements  about  the  cause  or  the  parties  calculated 
to  have  that  cSect,  This  rule  applies  even  when  the  case  has 
been  tried  and  the  jury  has  disagreed  if  a  second  tdal  ia  in 
prospect,  Apphcadons  are  frequently  made  to  commit  pro- 
prietors and  editors  who  comment  Ixxi  freely  or  who  undertake 
the  task  of  trying  in  their  newspapers  a  pendiitg  case.  The  courts 
are  now  slow  to  move  unless  satisfied  that  the  statements  or 
comments  may  seriously  affect  the  course  of  justice,  e.g.  by 
reaching  the  jurors  who  have  to  try  the  case. 

The  difference  between  pending  and  decided  caaes  has  be^n 
frequently  recognized  by  the  courts.  What  would  be  a  fair 
comment  in  a  decided  case  may  tend  to  influence  the  mind 
of  the  judge  or  the  jury  in  a  case  waiting  to  be  heard,  and  will 
accordingly  be  punished  as  a  contempt.  In  Tichbome  v.  iiottyn 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  was  held  to  have  committed  a 
contempt  by  printing  in  his  paper  extracts  from  affidavits  Jn  a 
pending  suit,  with  comments  upon  them.  In  the  case  of  R.  v. 
Castro  it  was  held  that  after  a  true  bill  has  been  found,  and  the 
indictment  removed  into  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  and  a  day 
6xed  for  trial,  the  case  was  pending;  and  it  was  a  contempt 
of  court  to  address  public  meetipgs,  alleging  that  the  defendant 
was  not  guilty,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  defendant, 
and  tltat  be  could  not  have  a  fair  trial;  and  the  court  ordered 
the  parties  to  answer  for  their  contempt.  In  the  case  of  the  Moat 
Farm  murder  (1903)  the  high  court  punished  as  contempt  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  a  newspaper  while  the  preliminary 
inquiry  was  proceeding  and  before  the  case  went  to  a  jury 
{R.  V.  Parker,  1903,  2  K.B.  432).  The  like  course  was  followed 
in  r905  in  the  case  of  statements  made  in  a  Welsh  newspaper 
about  a  woman  awaiting  trial  for  attempted  murder  (J?,  v. 
Davies,  1906,  i  K.B.  3:];  and  in  the  case  of  the  Weekly  Dis- 
patch in  1902  {R.  V.  Tibbits  and  Windust,  i  K.B.  77),  two  journal- 
ists were  tried  on  indictment,  and  held  to  have  been  rightly 
convicted,  for  conspiring  to  prevent  the  course  of  justice  by 
publishing  matter  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  fair  trial  of 
persons  who  were  under  accusation. 

"  In  the  superior  courts  the  power  of  committing  for  con- 
tempt is  inherent  in  their  constitution,  has  been  coeval  with  their 
original  institution  and  has  been  always  exercised"  camra 
(Oswald,  On  Contempt,  3),  The  high  court  in  which  hariag 
these  courts  are  merged  is  the  only  court  which  has  Jaritab' 
a  general  jurisdiction  to  deal  summarily  with  all  forms  ""*' 
of    contempt.    Each    division    of    that    court    deals    with 
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the  particnlar  contempts  a^ng  with  reference  to  proceedings 
before  the  division;  but  the  king's  beach  division,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  supervisory  authority  inherited  from  the  old  court  of  king's 
bench  as  cvstos  morum,  also  from  time  to  time  deals  with  acts 
<x>nstituting  interference  with  justice  in  other  inferior  courts 
whether  of  record  or  not.  The  nature  and  limits  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion after  much  discussion  have  been  defined  by  decisions  in  1903 
and  1905  in  attempts  to  try  by  newspapers  cases  under  inquiry 
by  justices  or  awaiting  trial  at  assizes  or  quarter  sessions.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  in  the  king's  bench  division,  being  in 
a  criminal  cause  or  matter,  is  not  the  subject  of  appeal  to  any 
higher  court. 

Inferior  courts  of  record  have,  as  a  general  rule,  power  to 
punish  only  those  contempts  which  are  committed  in  fade  curiae 
or  consist  in  disobedience  to  the  lawful  orders  or  judgments  of 
the  court.  For  instance,  a  county  court  may  summarily  punish 
persons  who  insult  the  judge  or  any  officer  of  the  court  or  any 
juror  or  witness,  or  wilfully  interrupt  the  proceedings,  or  mis- 
behave in  the  court-house  (County  Court  Act  1888;  s.  16a),  and 
may  also  attack  persons  who  having  means  refuse  to  comply 
with  an  order  to  pay  money,  or  refuse  to  comply  with  an  order 
to  deliver  up  a  specific  chattel  or  disobey  an  injunction.  A  court 
of  quarter  sessions  has  at  common  law  a  like  power  as  to  con- 
tempts in  facie  curiae  and  is  said  to  have  power  to  punish  its 
officials  for  contempt  in  non-attendance  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Contempt  of  court  is  a  misdemeanour  and  is  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  or  either  at  discretion.  The  oSence  m&y 
Pm^mh-  *"^  summarily,  or  may  be  prosecuted  on  informa- 

mmat,  ^'"'^  '^^  '^^  indictment  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 

Weekly  Dispatch  already  mentioned.  The  prerogative 
of  pardon  extends  to  all  contempts  of  court  which  are  dealt  with 
by  a  sentence  of  dearly  punitive  character;  but  it  b  doubtful 
whether  it  extends  to  committals  for  disobedience  to  orders 
made  in  aid  of  the  execution  of  a  dvil  judgment. 

Contempt  is  usuaQy  dealt  with  summarily  by  the  court  con- 
temned in  the  case  of  contempt  in  facie  curiae.  The  offender 
may  be  instantly  apprehended  and  without  further  proof  or 
examination  fined  or  sent  to  prison.  In  the  case  of  other  at- 
tempts the  High  Court  not  only  can  deal  with  contempts  affecting 
itself,  but  can  also  Intervene  summarily  to  protect  interior  courts 
from  contempts.  This  jurisdiction  wak  asserted  and  exercised 
in  the  Moat  Farm  case  (1903)  and  the  Sou^  Wales  Post  case 
(1905)  already  mentioned. 

Except  in  cases  of  contempt  in  fade  curiae  evidence  on  oath 
as  to  the  alleged  contempt  must  be  laid  before  the  court,  and 
application  made  for  the  "  committal  "  or  "  attachment  "  of 
the  offender.  The  diSerences  between  the  two  modes  are 
technical  rather  than  substantial. 

Hie  [mKxdure  for  dealing  with  contempt  of  court  varies 
somewhat  according  as  the  contempt  consists  in  disobeying 
ua  order  of  the  High  Court  made  in  a  dvil  cause,  or  consists  in 
interference  with  the  course  of  justice  by  persons  not  present  in 
court  nor  parties  to  the  cause.  In  the  first  class  ol  cases  the  court 
proceeds  by  order  of  cdmmittal  or  giving  leave  to  issue  Writ  of 
attachment.  In  either  case  the  person  said  to  be  in  contempt 
must  have  full  notice  of  the  proposed  motion  and  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  is  said  to  be  in  contempt;  and  the  rules  regulating 
such  proceedings  must  be  strictly  complied  with  {S.  v.  T»ck, 
1906,  3  Ch.  692).  In  proceedings  on  the  crown  side  of  the  king's 
bench  division  it  is  still  usual  to  apply  in  the  first  place  for  a  rule 
nisi  for  leave  to  attaSi  the  alleged  offender  who  is  given  an 
opportunity  of  explaining,  excusing  or  justifying  the  incriminated 
acts.  It  is  essential  that  before  punishment  the  alleged  offender 
should  have  had  full  notice  as  to  the  spedfic  offence  charged 
and  opportunity  of  answering  to  it.  The  king's  bench  procedure 
is  that  generally  used  for  interference  with  the  due  course  of 
criminal  justice  or  disobedience  to  prerogative  writs  such  as 
mandamus. 

An  order  of  committal  b  an  order  in  execution  spcdfying  the 
nature  of  the  detention  to  be  sufieied,  or  th<t  penalty  to  be  paid. 
The  process  of  attachment  merely  brings  the  accused  into  court; 
ht  is  thrai  requif  ed  to  answer  ob  oath  interrogatories  administered 


to  him,  so  that  the  court  may  be  better  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  contempt.  If  he  can  clear  himself  on  oath  he  is 
discharged;  if  he  confesses  the  court  wiU  punish  him  by  fine  or 
Imprisonment,  or  both,  at  its  discretion.  But  in  very  many  cases 
on  proper  apology  and  submission,  and  undertaking  not  to  repeat 
the  contempt,  and  payment  of  costs,  the  court  allows  the 
proceedings  to  drop  without  proceeding  to  fine  or  imprison. 

From  time  to  time  proposals  have  been  made  to  deprive  the 
superior  courts  of  the  power  to  deal  summarily  with  contempts 
not  committed  in  facie  curiae,  and  to  require  proceedings  00 
other  cttarges  for  contempt  to  go  before  a  jury.  This  distinction 
has  already  been  made  in  some  Briti^  colonies,  e.g.  British 
Guiana,  by  an  ordinance  of  1900  (No.  31).  Recent  decisions 
in  England  have  so  fully  defined  the  limits  of  the  offence  and 
dedared  the  practice  of  the  courts  that  it  would  probably  only 
result  in  undue  licence  of  the  press  if  the  power  now  carefully 
and  judldally  exerdsed  of  dealing  summarily  with  journalistic 
interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  were  taken  away 
and  the  delay  involved  in  submitting  the  case  to  a  jury  were  made 
inevitable.  The  courts  now  only  act  in  dear  cases,  and  in  cases 
of  doubt  can  always  send  the  question  to  a  jury.  The  experience 
of  other  countries  makes  it  undesirable  to  part  with  the  summary 
remedy  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trusted  judicature. 

ScoUand, — In  Scotland  the  courts  of  sesaon  and  justiciary  have, 
at  common  law,  and  exerdae  the  power  of  puniihing  contempt 
committed  during  a  judjdal  proceeding  by  censure,  hue  or  impriaon- 
meat  propria  molu  without  formal  proceedings  or  a  summary  com- 
plaint. The  nature  of  the  offence  is  there  in  substance  the  same  as 
m  England  (see  Petrie,  1889:  7  Rettie  Justidary  3;  Smith,  189a: 
30  Rettie  Justidary  53). 

Ireland. — In  Irdandthelawof  contempt  ison  the  same  lines  as  in 
England,  but  conflicts  have  arisen  between  the  bench  and  popular 
opinion,  due  to  political  and  religioUB  differences,  which  have  led 
to  proposals  for  making  juries  and  not  judges  arbiters  in  cases  of 
contempt. 

British  Dominiom  btyond  Seas. — The  courts  of  most  British 
possessions  have  acquired  and  freely  exerdse  the  power  of  the  court 
of  king's  bench  to  deal  summarily  with  contempt  of  court;  and, 
as  already  stated,  it  is  not  infrequently  the  duty  of  the  privy  council 
to  restrain  too  exuberant  a  vindication  of  the  offended  dignity  of  a 
colonial  court.  (W7F.  C.) 

COHTI,  PRINCES  OP.  The  title  of  prince  of  Conti,  assumed 
by  a  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Cond6,  was  taken  from 
Conti-sur-SeUes,  a  small  town  about  so  m.  S.W.  of  Amiens, 
which  came  into  the  Condf  family  by  the  marriage  of  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  first  prince  of  Condfi,  with  Eleanor  de  Roye  in  1551- 

Francois  (1558-1614),  the  third  son  of  this  marriage,  was 
given  the  title  of  marquis  de  Conti,  and  between  1581  and  1597 
was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  prince.  Conti,  who  belonged  to 
the  older  faith,  apiwars  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  wars  of 
religion  until  1587,  when  his  distrust  of  Henry,  third  duke  of 
Guise,  caused  him  to  dedare  against  the  I.eague,  and  to  support 
Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.  of  France.  In 
1 589  after  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  king  of  France,  he  was  one 
of  the  two  princes  of  the  blood  who  signed  the  declaration 
recognizing  Heniy  IV,  as  king,  and  he  continued  to  support 
Henry,  although  on  the  death  of  Charles  cardinal  de  Bourbon 
in  1590  he  himself  was  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  thronei 
In  1605  Conti,  whose  first  wife  Jeanne  de  CSeme,  heiress  of 
Bonndtable,  had  died  in  1601,  married  the  beautiful  and  witty 
Louise  Marguerite  (1574-1631),  daughter  of  Henry  duke  of 
Gtiise  and  Catherine  of  Cleves,  whom,  but  for  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  GabrieUe  d'Estrfies,  Henry  IV.  woold  have  made 
his  queen.  Conri  died  in  1614.  His  only  child  Marie  having 
predeceased  him  in  1610,  ^e  title  lapsed.  Hia  widow  followed 
the  fortunes  of  Marie  de'  Medid,  from  whom  she  received  many 
marks  of  favour,  and  was  secretly  married  to  Francois  de 
Bassompierre  (q.v.),  who  joined  her  in  conspiring  agaitist  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  Upon  the  exposure  of  the  plot  the  cardinal  exiled 
her  to  her  estate  at  En,  »ear  Amiens,  where  she  died.  The 
princess  wrote  Aventures  de  la  cour  de  Perse,  in  which,  under  the 
veil  of  fictitious  scenes  and  names,  she  tells  the  history  of  her 
own  time. 

In  1639  the  title  of  prince  de  Conti  was  revived  hi  favburof 
AuMAsaDZ  BouttBON  (i639~i66t),  second  son  of  Henry  H:  of 
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Bourbon,  piince  of  Condi,  and  brother  of  Louis,  the  great 
Cond£.  He  was  destined  for  the  church  and  studied  theology 
at  the  university  of  Bourges,  but  although  he  received  several 
benefices  be  did  not  take  orders.  He  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  intrigues  and  fighting  of  the  Fronde,  became  in  1648 
commauder-iD-chief  of  the  rebel  army,  and  in  1650  was  with 
his  brother  Condi  imprisoned  at  Vincennes.  Released  when 
Mazarin  went  into  exile,  he  wished  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de 
Cbevreuse  (1627-1652),  daughter  of  the  famous  confidante  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  was  prevented  by  his  brother,  who  was  now 
supreme  in  the  state.  He  was  concerned  in  the  Fronde  of  1651, 
but  soon  afterwards  became  reconciled  with  Mazarin,  and  in 
1654  married  the  cardinal's  niece,  Anne  Marie  Martinozzi 
(1639-1672),  and  secured  the  government  of  Guienne.  He  took 
command  of  the  army  which  in  1654  invaded  Catalonia,  where 
he  captured  three  towns  from  the  Spaniards.  He  afterwards 
led  the  French  forces  in  Italy,  but  after  his  defeat  before  Ales- 
sandria in  1657  retired  to  I^nguedoc,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  and  mysticism  until  his  death.  At  Clermont  Conti  had 
been  a  fellow  studcut  of  Moiierc's  for  whom  he  secured  an 
introduction  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  afterwards,  when 
writing  a  treatise  against  the  stage  entitled  Traiti  de  la  comldie 
el  des  spectacles  selon  les  traditions  de  VBglise  (Paris,  1667),  he 
charged  the  dramatist  with  keeping  a  school  of  atheism.  Conti 
also  wrote  Lettres  sur  la  grSce,  and  Dv  devoir  des  grands  el  des 
devoirs  des  gouvertieurs  de  province. 

Louis  Ahmand  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti  (1661-1685), 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  in  1666,  and  in 
1680  married  Marie  Anne,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louise 
de  la  Valli^re.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Flanders  in  1683, 
and  against  the  wish  of  the  king  went  to  Hungary,  where  he 
assisted  the  Imperialists  to  defeat  the  Turks  at  Gran  in  1683. 
After  a  dissolute  life  he  died  at  Fontainebieau  from  smallpox. 

Francois  Lotns  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti  (1664-1709), 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  known  until  16S5  as  prince 
de  la  Roche-sur-Yon.  Naturally  of  great  ability,  he  received 
an  excellent  education  and  was  distinguished  both  for  the 
independence  of  his  mind  and  the  popularity  of  his  manners. 
On  this  account  he  was  not  received  with  favour  by  Louis  XIV. ; 
so  in  1683  fae  assisted  the  Imperialists  in  Hungary,  and  while 
there  he  wrote  some  letters  in  which  he  referred  to  Louis  as  le 
rot  du  thldtre,  for  which  on  his  return  to  France  he  was  temporarily 
banished  to  Chantilly,  Conti  was  a  favourite  of  bis  uncle  the 
great  Condi,  whose  grand-daughter  Marie  Thirese  de  Bourbon 
(1666-1731)  he  married  in  1688.  In  i68g  he  accompanied  his 
intimate  friend  Marshal  Luxembourg  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
shared  in  the  French  victories  at  Fleurus,  Stcinkirk  and  Neei- 
winden.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Jean  Louis  Charles,  due 
de  Longueville  (1646-1694),  Conti  in  accordance  with  his 
cousin's  will,  claimed  the  principality  of  Neuch&tel  against 
Marie,  duchesse  de  Nemours  (1615-1707),  a  sister  of  the  duke. 
He  failed  to  obtain  military  assistance  from  the  Swiss,  and  by 
the  king's  command  yielded  the  disputed  territory  to  Marie, 
although  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  in  his  favour.  In  1697 
Louis  XIV.  ofiered  him  the  Polish  crown,  and  by  means  of 
bribes  the  abbi  de  Folignac  secured  his  election.  Cond  started 
rather  unwillingly  for  his  new  kingdom,  probably,  as  St  Simon 
remarks,  owing  to  his  affection  for  Francoise,  wife  of  Philip  II., 
duke  of  Orleans,  and  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de 
Montespan.  When  be  reached  Danzig  and  found  his  rival 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  already  in  possession  of  the 
Polish  crown,  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  was  graciously 
received  by  Louis,  although  St  Simon  says  the  king  was  vexed 
to  see  him  again.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  French  armies 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
compelled  Louis  to  appoint  Conti,  whose  military  renown  stood 
very  high,  to  command  the  tro<q»  in  Italy.  He  fell  ill  before 
he  could  take  the  field,  and  died  on  the  9tb  of  February  1709, 
his  death  calling  forth  exceptional  signs  of  mourning  from  all 
classes. 

Louis  Abmand  de  Bousbon,  prince  de  Conti  (1696-1727), 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  treated  with  great  liberality 


by  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  by  the  regent,  Philip  duke  of  Orleans. 
He  served  under  Marshal  Villars  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession,  but  be  lacked  the  soldierly  quaUtiea  of  his  father. 
In  1713  he  married  Louise  Elisabeth  (1(^93-1775),  daughter  of 
Louis  Henri  de  Bouibon,  prince  de  Condi,  and  grand^<laughter 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  financial 
schemes  of  John  Law,  by  which  he  made  krge  sums  of  money. 

Louis  Framqois  de  Bourbon,  prince  de  Conti  {1717-1776), 
only  son  of  the  preceding,  adopted  a  military  career,  and  when 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out  in  1 741  accompanied 
Charles  Louis,  due  de  Belle-Isle,  to  Bohemia.  His  services 
there  led  to  his  appointment  to  command  the  army  in  Italy, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  forcing  the  pass  of  Villafranca 
and  winning  the  battle  of  Coni  in  1744.  In  1745  he  was  sent  to 
check  the  Imperialists  in  Germany,  and  in  1746  was  transferred 
to  the  Netherlands,  where  some  jealousy  between  Marshal  Saxe 
and  himself  led  to  his  retirement  in  1747.  In  this  year  a  faction 
among  the  Polish  nobles  offered  Conti  the  crown  of  that  country, 
where  owing  to  the  feeble  health  of  King  Augustus  III.  a  vacancy 
was  expected.  He  won  the  personal  support  of  Louis  XV.  for 
his  candidature,  althojigh  the  policy  of  the  French  ministers 
was  to  establish  the  house  of  Saxony  in  Poland,  as  the  dauphiness 
was  a  daughter  of  Augustus.  Louis  therefore  began  secret 
personal  relations  with  his  ambassadors  in  eastern  Europe,  who 
were  thus  receiving  contradictory  instructions;  a  policy  known 
later  as  the  secret  du  rot.  Although  Conti  did  not  secure  the  Polish 
throne  he  remained  in  the  confidence  of  Louis  until  1755,  when 
his  influence  was  destroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour;  so  that  when  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  in 
1756  he  was  refused  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  began  the  opposition  to  the  administration  which  caused 
Louis  to  refer  to  him  as  "  my  cousin  the  advocate."  In  1771 
be  was  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  chancellor  Maupeou. 
He  supported  the  parlements  against  the  ministry,  was  especially 
active  in  his  hostility  to  Turgot,  and  was  suspected  of  aiding  a 
rising  which  took  place  at  Dijon  in  1775.  Conti,  who  died  on 
the  and  of  August  1776,  inherited  literary  tastes  from  his  father, 
was  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  and  a  diligent  student  of  military 
history.  His  house,  over  which  the  comtesse  de  Boufflers 
presided,  was  the  resort  of  many  men  of  letters,  and  he  was  a 
patron  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

Louis  Francois  Josehh,  prince  de  Conti  (1734-1814),  son 
of  the  preceding,  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  soldier,  and 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He  took 
the  side  of  Maupeou  in  the  struggle  between  the  chancellor  and 
the  parlements,  and  in  1788  declared  that  the  integrity  of  the 
constitution  must  be  maintained.  He  emigrated  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  refused  to  share  in  the  plans  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1790.  Arrested  by  order  of  the  National  Convention  in  1793, 
he  was  acquitted,  but  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  confiscation 
of  his  possessions.  He  afterwards  received  a  pension,  but  the 
Directory  banished  him  from  France,  and  as  he  refused  to  share 
in  the  plots  of  the  royalists  be  lived  at  Barcelona  till  his  death 
in  1814,  when  the  house  of  Conti  became  extinct. 

See  F.  de  Bassompierre,  MSmotres  (Paris,  1877) ;  G.  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  HistorietUs  (Paris,  185^1860);  L.  de  R.  due  de  Saint 
Simon,  Mimoires  (Paris,  1873) ;  C.  E.  duchesse  d'Orleans,  Mhnoires 
(Paris,  18S0);  R.  L.  Marquis  d'Areenson,  Journal  el  mimoires 
(Paris,  1859-1865);  P.  J,  de  P.  cardinal  de  Bimia,  Mimoires  el 
Ultres  {Pans,  1878) ;  J.  V.  A.  due  de  Broglie,  Le  Secret  du  roi  (Paris, 
1878):  P.  A.  Cherud,  Histoire  de  la  miwriU  de  Louis  XIV  et  du 
m%nislire  de  Matarin  (Paris,  1879);  E.  Boutaric,  Correspondance 
secriU  de  Louis  XV  sur  la  poUlique  Itrang^ire  (Paris,  1866);  P. 
Foncin,  Essai  sur  le  ministire  de  Turgot  (Pans,  1877);  E.  Bourgeois 
NeuckAlelet  la  politique  prussienne  en  Fraruke-Cotttti  (Paria,  1S77). 

COHTI,  NICOLO  DF  (fl.  1419-1444),  Venetian  explorer  and 
writer,  was  a  merchant  of  noble  family,  who  left  Venice  about 
1419,  on  what  proved  an  absence  of  25  years.  We  next  find 
him  in  Damascus,  whence  he  made  his  way  over  the  north 
Arabian  desert,  the  Euphrates,  and  southern  Mesopotamia, 
to  Bagdad.  Here  he  took  ship  and  sailed  down  the  Tigris  to 
Basra  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  he  next  descended 
the  gulf  to  Ormiu,  coasted  along  the  Indian  Ocean  shore  of 
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Peisia  (at  one  port  of  which  he  remained  some  thne,  and  entered 
into  a  business  parttieiship  with  some  Persian  merchants),  and 
so  reached  the  gulf  and  dty  of  Cambay,  where  he  began  his 
Indian  life  and  observations.  He  next  dropped  down  the  west 
coast  of  India  to  Ely,  and  struck  inland  to  Vijayanagar,  the 
capital  of  the  principal  Hindu  state  of  the  Deccan,  destroyed 
ui  1555-  Of  this  dty  Conti  gives  an  elaborate  description,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  narrative.  From  Vijay- 
anagar  and  the  Tungabudhia  he  travelled  to  Maliapur  near 
Madras,  the  traditional  resting-place  of  the  body  of  St  Thomas, 
and  the  h<diest  sbrine  of  the  native  Nestorian  Christians,  then 
"  scattered  over  all  India,"  the  Venetian  declares,  "  as  the  Jews 
are  among  us."  The  narrative  next  refers  to  Ceylon,  and  gives 
a  very  accurate  account  of  tiie  Cingalese  dnnamon  tree;  but, 
if  Conti  visited  the  island  at  all,  it  was  probably  on  the  return 
journey.  His  outward  route  now  took  him  to  Sumatra,  where 
he  stayed  a  year,  and  of  whose  cruel,  brutal,  cannibal  natives 
he  guned  a  pretty  full  knowledge,  as  of  the  camphor,  pepper 
and  gold  of  this  "  Taprobana."  From  Sumatra  a  stonoy 
voyage  of  sixteen  days  brought  him  to  Tenasserim,  near  the 
head  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  We  then  find  Mm  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  and  trace  him  ascending  and  descending  that 
river  (a  journey  of  several  montlis),  visiting  Burdwan  and 
Aiacan,  penetrating  into  Burma,  and  navigating  the  Irawadi  to 
Ava,  He  appears  to  have  spent  some  time  in  Pegu,  from  which 
he  again  plunged  into  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  visited  Java, 
his  farthest  point.  Here  he  remained  nine  months,  and  then 
began  his  return  by  way  of  Ciampa  fusually  Cochin-China  in 
later  medieval  European  literature,  but  here  perhaps  some  more 
westerly  portion  of  Indo-China);  a  month's  voyage  from 
Ciampa  brought  him  to  Coloen,  doubtless  Kulam  or  Quilon,  in 
the  extreme  south-west  of  India.  Thence  he  continued  his 
homeward  route,  touching  at  Cochin,  Calicut  and  Cambay,  to 
Sokotra,  which  he  describes  as  still  mainly  inhabited  by  Nestorian 
Christians;  to  the  "  rich  dty  "  of  Aden,  "  remarkable  for  its 
building";  to  Gidda  or  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca;  over  the 
desert  to  Carras  or  Cairo;  and  so  to  Venice,  where  he  arrived 
in  1444- 

As  a  penance  for  his  (compulsory)  renunciation  of  the  Christian 
faith  during  liis  wanderings,  Eugenius  IV.  ordered  him  to  relate 
his  history  to  Poggio  Bracdolini,  the  papal  secretary.  The 
narrative  doses  with  Conti's  elaborate  replies  to  Poggio's  question 
on  Indian  life,  sodal  classes,  religion,  fashions,  maimers,  customs 
and  peculiarities  of  various  kinds.  Following  a  prevalent 
fashion,  the  Venetian  divides  his  Indies  into  three  parts,  the  first 
extending  from  Persia  to  the  Indus;  the  second  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Ganges;  the  third  including  all  beyond  the  Ganges; 
this  last  he  considered  to  excel  the  others  in  wealth,  culture 
and  magnificence,  and  to  be  abreast  of  Italy  in  dvilization. 
We  may  note,  moreover,  Conti's  account  of  the  bamboo  in  the 
Ganges  valley;  of  the  catching,  taming  and  rearing  of  dephants 
in  Burma  and  other  regions;  of  Indian  tattooing  and  the  use 
of  leaves  for  writing;  of  various  Indian  fruits,  espedally  the 
jack  and  mango;  of  the  polyandry  of  Malabar;  of  the  cock- 
fighting  of  Java;  of  what  is  apparently  the  bird  of  Paradise; 
of  Indian  funeral  ceremonies,  and  espedally  siUUe;  of  the  self- 
mutilation  and  immolation  of  Indian  fanatics;  and  of  Indian 
magic,  navigation  ("  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  compass  "), 
justice,  &C.  Several  venerable  legends  are  reproduc«l;  and 
Conti's  name-forms,  partly  through  Poggio's  vidous  classicism, 
are  often  absolutdy  unrecognizable;  but  on  the  whole  this  is 
the  best  account  of  southern  Asia  by  any  European  of  the 
15th  century;  while  the  traveller's  visit  to  Sokotra  is  an  almost 
though  not  quite  unique  performance  for  a  Latin  Christian  of 
the  middle  ages. 

The  original  Latin  ia  in  Pccgio's  De  varittatt  Forlunae,  book  iv. ; 
aeetheeditioQof  the  Abbipliva  (Paris,  1723).  Thell^ianveruon, 
"""'—*   "T  Ramusio's  iVarijaitoni  tt  viagp,  vol.   i.,  ia  only  from 


Society  in  the  vol.  entitled  laiia  in  the  Fifteenth  Ceniury  (London, 
1857);  ^'^  introductory  account  of  the  traveller  and  hia  work  by 
R.  It  Major  pncedes.  (C.  R.  B.) 


COKTIKEKT  (from  Lat  coiUimert,  "to  bold  together"; 
hence  "  connected,"  "  continuous  "),  a  word  used  in  physical 
geography  of  the  larger  continuous  masses  of  land  in  contrast  to 
the  great  oceans,  and  as  distinct  from  the  submerged  tracts 
where  only  the  higher  parts  ai^(»ear  above  the  sea,-  and  from 
wTjtnd*  generally. 

On  looking  at  a  toa^  of  the  world,  continents  appear  generally 
as  wedge-shaped  tracts  poindog  southward,  while  the  oceans 
have  a  polygonal  shape.  Eurasia  is  in  some  sense  an  exception, 
but  all  the  southern  terminations  of  the  continents  advance 
into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  wedge — South  America,  South 
Africa,  Arabia,  India,  Malaysia  and  Australia  connected  by  a 
submarine  platform  with  Tasmania.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
believe  that  these  remarkable  characters  have  some  rdation 
to  the  structure  of  the  great  globe-tnass,  and  according  to  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury,  in  their  Geoicgy  (1906),  "  the 
true  conception  is  perhaps  that  the  ocean  basins  and  continental 
platforms  ate  but  the  surface  forms  of  great  segments  of  the 
lithosphere,  all  of  which  crowd  towards  the  centre,  the  stronger 
and  heavier — the  ocean  basins — taking  precedence  and  squeezing 
the  weaker  and  lighter  ones—the  continents — between  them." 
"  The  area  of  the  most  depressed,  or  master  segments,  is  almost 
exactly  twice  that  of  the  protruding  or  squeezed  ones.  This 
estimate  Indudes  in  the  latter  about  ro,ooo,ooo  sq.  m.  now 
covered  with  shallow  water.  The  volume  of  the  hydrosphere 
is  a  little  too  great  for  the  true  basins,  and  it  runs  over,  covering 
the  borders  of  the  continents  "  (see  Continental  Shelf).  Several 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  tiie  roughly  triangular 
shape  of  the  continents,  but  tJiat  presenting  the  least  difficulty 
is  the  one  expressed  above,  "  since  in  a  spherical  surface  diviiled 
into  larger  and  nnaUer  segments  the  major  part  should  be 
polygonal,wlule  the  minor  residual  segments  are  more  likely 
to  be  triangular." 

As  bearing  an  this  geological  idea,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
in  this  connexion  that  the  areas  of  volcanic  activity  are  mostly 
where  continent  and  ocean  meet;  and  that  around  the  continents 
there  is  an  almost  continuous  "  deep"  from  too  to  300  m. 
broad,  of  which  the  Challeager  Deep  (11,400  ft.)  and  the  great 
Tuscarora  Deep  are  fragments.  If  on  a  map  of  the  world  a 
broad  inked  brush  be  swept  seawards  round  Africa,  passing 
into  the  Mediterranean,  round  North  and  South  America, 
round  India,  then  continuously  south  of  Java  and  round  Australia 
south  of  Tasmania  and  northward  to  the  tropic,  this  broad  band 
will  represent  the  encircling  ribbon-like  "  deep,"  wiiich  gives 
strength  to  the  suggestion  that  the  continents  in  tfadr  main 
features  are  permanent  forms  and  that  thdr  structural  connexion 
with  the  oceans  is  not  temporary  and  acddental.  The  great 
protrudii^  or  "  squeezed  "  segments  are  the  Eurasian  (with 
an  area  roughly  of  twenty-four,  reckoning  in  millions  of  square 
miles),  strongly  ridged  on  the  south  and  east,  and  rdativdy 
flat  on  the  north-west;  the  African  (twelve),  rather  strongly 
ridged  on  the  east,  less  abruptly  on  the  west  and  north;  the 
North  American  (ten),  strongly  ridged  on  the  west,  more  gently 
ontheeast,  and  rdatively  flat  on  the  north  and  in  the  interior;  the 
South  American  (nine) ,  strongly  ridged  on  the  west  and  somewhat 
on  the  north-east  and  south-east,  leaving  ten  foi  the  smaller 
blocks.  The  sum  of  these  will  represent  one-third  of  the  earth's 
surface,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  covered  by  the  ocean. 

The  foundation  structure  of  the  continents  is  everywhere 
similar.  Their  tesulting  locks  and  soils  are  due  to  diffeiential 
minor  movements  in  the  past,  by  which  deposits  of  varying 
character  were  produced.  These  movements,  taking  place 
periodically  and  followed  by  long  periods  of  rest,  produce 
continued  stability  for  the  devdopment  and  migration  of  forms 
of  life,  the  grading  of  rivers,  the  development  of  varied  char- 
acteristic land  forms,  the  migration  and  settlement  of  human 
beings,  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  intelligent  intercourse  between 
races  and  communities,  with  finally  the  commerdal  interchange 
of  those  commodities  produced  by  varying  climatic  conditions 
upon  different  parts  of  the  continental  surface;  in  short,  for 
those  geographical  factors  which  form  the  chief  product  of  past 
and  present  human  history.    (See  Geogkafhu.) 
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CONTINENTAL  SHELF— CONTINUED  FRACTIONS 


OOmNEHTAL  SHELF,  the  tenn  ia  physical  geography  for 
the  submerged  platform  upon  which  a.  continent  or  island  stands 
in  relief.  If  a  coin  or  medal  be  partly  sunk  under  water  the 
image  and  superscription  wiii  stand  above  water  and  represent 
a  continent  with  adjacent  islands;  the  sunken  part  just  sub- 
inerged  will  represent  the  continental  shelf  and  the  edge  of  the 
coin  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  surrounding  deep,  called 
by  Professor  H.  K.  H.  Wagner  the  continental  slope.  If  the 
lithosphere  surface  be  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  the 
continent  heights,  the  ocean  depths,  and  the  transitional  area 
separating  them,  it  will  be  found  that  thb  transitional  area  is 
almost  bisected  by  the  coast-line,  that  nearly  one-half  of  it 
Uo,ooo,ooo  sq.  m.)  lies  imder  water  less  than  too  fathoms  deep, 
and  the  remainder  12,000,000  sq.  m.  is  under  600  ft.  in  elevation. 
There  are  thus  two  continuous  plain  systems,  one  above  water  and 
one  under  water,  and  the  second  of  these  is  called  the  continental 
shelf.  It  represents  the  area  which  would  be  added  to  the  land 
surface  if  the  sea  fell  600  ft.  This  shelf  varies  in  width.  Round 
Africa — except  to  the  south — and  off  the  western  coasts  of 
America  it  scarcely  exists.  It  is  wide  under  the  British  Islands 
and  extends  as  a  continuous  platform  under  the  North  Sea, 
down  the  English  Channel  to  the  south  of  France;  it  unites 
Australia  to  New  Guinea  on  the  north  and  to  Tasmania  on  the 
south,  connects  the  Malay  Archipelago  along  the  broad  shelf  east 
of  China  with  Japan,  unites  north-western  America  with  Asia, 
sweeps  in  a  symmetrical  curve  outwards  from  north-eastern 
America  towards  Greenland,  curving  downwards  outside  New- 
foundland and  holding  Hudson  Bay  in  the  centre  of  a  shallow 
dish.  In  many  places  it  represents  the  land  [daned  down  by 
wave  action  to  a  plain  of  marine  denudation,  where  the  waves 
have  battered  down  the  cliffs  and  dragged  the  material  under 
water.  If  there  were  no  compensating  action  in  the  differential 
movement  of  land  and  sea  in  the  transitional  area,  the  whole 
of  the  land  would  be  gradually  planed  down  to  a  submarine 
platform,  and  all  the  ^obe  would  be  covered  with  water.  There 
are,  however,  periodical  warpings  of  this  transitional  area  by 
which  fresh  areas  of  land  are  raised  above  sea-level,  and  fresh 
continental  coast-lines  produced,  while  the  sea  tends  to  oak 
more  deeply  into  the  great  ocean  basins,  so  that  the  controents 
slowly  increase  in  rize.  "In  many  cases  it  is  possible  that  the 
continental  shelf  is  the  end  of  a  low  [^ain  submerged  by 
subsidence;  in  others  a  low  plain  may  be  an  upheaved  con- 
tinental shelf,  and  probably  wave  action  b  only  one  of  the  f aetata 
at  work  "(H.R.  Mill.  Realm  of  Nature,  1897). 

COHTIHUBD  FRACTIONS.    In  mathematics,  an  rapresdoo 

of  the  fOTm  ai  ^'■-    i 


where iii,<Ji,ai,  .  .  .  aadbi.bt.bi, .  .  .  areanyquantitteswhatever, 
poative  or  negative,  is  called  a  "  continued  fraction."  The 
quantities  Oi  .  .  .  ,65  .  .  .  may  follow  any  law  whatsoever.  If  the 
continued  fraction  terminates,  it  is  said  to  be  a  UrnUnating 
continued  fraction;  if  the  number  of  the  quantities  oi  -  ■  -,  ^i  • .  ■ 
is  infinite  it  is  said  to  be  a  non-temittaUng  or  infittile  continued 
fraction.  If  btloj,  hjjai...,  the  comp&neni  fractions,  as  they 
are  called,  recur,  either  from  the  commencement  or  from  some 
fised  term,  the  continued  fraction  is  said  to  be  recurring  or 
Periodic.  It  is  obvious  that  every  terminating  continued  fraction 
reduces  to  a  commensurable  number. 

ritetB  for  the  genera!  con- 

Continental  writers  frequently  use  the  notation 
The  termiaating  continued  fractions 


^fli+aifo.'  ■ 


reduced  to  the  forms 

Oi     aiOt+b,     aata,+biai+lhai 


re  called  the 


OjOi  +  ij 

Oia»0|a4+&ia>a«+6>aia,+6taiiii+6i&, 
otaaai  +0  ibi + 0164  ' 

MRDergenti  to  the  general  continued  fraction, 
e  denoted  by  Pi,  pt,  pi,  pi...;  their  de- 
by  5i.  ?i.  5j.  gt-  ■■ 
We  have  the  relations 

pt  -  Otpt^i+b^P—i,    ■!■  -«.3..-i+6i.g»-t. 
In  the  case  of  the  fraction  'h~-^_-^_-^^- .  ■,  we  have  the 

relations        pn~a*pm-i—b,pt.t<    g.=ft.a.-i— 6.5»-s. 

Taking  the  quantities  Oi. , .,  5). . .  to  be  all  positive,  a  continued 
fraction  of  the  form  ^i+r  j^T*' 1  -  -  'is  called  a  continued  fraction  9/ 

the  first  class;  a  continued  fraction  of  the  form  ~_t^_~_  ...  is 
called  a  cotUinned  fraction  of  the  second  flats. 
A  continued  fraction  of  the  form  oiH — ,  —  ,  — ,  ....  where 

Oi,  Ot,  at,  at. . .  are  (dl  positive  integers,  is  called  a  simple  eonUnued 
fraction.  In  the  case  of  this  fraction  si,  a^,  ai,  ai.  .  .  are  called  the 
successive  partial  quotients.     It  is  evident  that,  in  this  case, 

Pi.  Pi,  Pi-  ■-,    9i.  gj.  gi--. 
are  two  aeries  of  positive  integers  increasing  without  limit  if  the 
fraction  does  not  terininate. 

The  general  continued  fraction  0|+^,^,^,  ■.-  is  evidently 
equal,  convergent  by  convergent,  to  the  continued  fraction 
\,Ih     X,X,ii     X|Xit< 

where  Xi,  \t,  Xt,  ■  •  -  are  any  quantities  whatever,  so  that  by  choos- 
ing X|6i  =  i,  XiXjii""!,  &c.,  it  can  be  reduced  toany  equivalent  con- 


tinued fraction  of  the  form  "i-I-xj.J'+T  4.  •  ■  - 

Simple  Continued  Fractions. 

I.  The  siniple  continued,  fraction  is  both  the  most  interesting 
and  important  kind  of  continued  fraction. 

Any  quantity,  commensurable  or  incommensurable,  can  be 
ressea  uniquely  as  a  simple  continued  fraction,  terminating  in 
tne  case  of  a  commensurable  quantity,  non-term ina ting  in  the  case 
oi  an  incomroensurable  quantity.  A  non-terminating  simple  con- 
tinued fraction  must  be  incommensurable. 

In  the  case  of  a  terminating  simple  continued  fraction  the  number ' 
of  partial  quotients  may  be  odd  or  even  as  we  please  by  writing  the 


last  partial  quotient,  a, 


-^-.+f 


The  numerators  and  denominators  of  the  successive  coiiverKents 
obey  the  law  p,g,t..i  —  p,^tq.,  =  (.  —  i)*,  from  which  it  follows  at  once, 
that  every  convergent  is  in  its  lowest  terms.  The  other  principal 
propertiefl  of  the  convergents  are: — 

The  odd  convergents  form  an  increasirig  series  of  rarional  fractions 
continually  approaching  to  the  value  ofthe  whole  continued  frac- 
tion; the  even  convergents  form  a  decreasing  series  having  the  same' 
property. 

Every  even  convergent  is  greater  than  every  odd  convergent; 
every  odd  convetont  is  less  than,  and  every  even  convergent 
greater  than,  any  following  convergent: 

Every  convergent  ia  nearer  tr  ■"-     — 
than  any  preceding  convergent. 

Every  convergent  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  fraction  than  any  fraction  whose  denominator  U  less  than 
that  of  the  convergent. 

The  difference  between  the  continued  fraction  and  the  n**  con- 


3  the  value  of  the  whole  fraction 


vergent  is  less  than  - 


md  greater  than  -^ 


may  be  replaced  by  the  following,  which,  though 


These  limits 


Every  simple  continued  fraction  must  convert  to  a  definite  limit; 
for  its  value  lies  between  that  of  the  first  and  second  convergents 

£;.£i=!  =  Jj_,     Lt.^i'-Lt.^ 
q,    g,-i    9,g._,'  g,  g.^i' 

so  that  its  value  caiinnt  oscillate. 

The  chief  practical  use  of  the  simple  continued  fraction  is  that 
by  means  of  it  we  can  obtain  rational  fractions  which  approxi- 
mate to  any  quantify,  and  we  can  alw  e   ' 
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CPN^ilN^UEP  FRACTaON^ 


3J 


of  wfiich  the  successive  convergents  are 

3     2£,    m    255,    !2a223,&c.. 


the  fourth  of  which  is  occumte  to  the  sixth  decimal  place,  since  the 
error  ties  between  !/<}«$(  or  '0000002673  and  a*lq\q,t  or  >oooooo3665. 
Similarly  the  continued  fraction  ^ivea  by  Euler  as  equiualeot  to 
i(4— 1)  (e  being  the  base  ol  f^apienafi  logarithma),  viz. 


find  the  fraction,  whose  denominator  does  not  exceed  a  given  integer 
D,  which  shall  most  closely,  approximate  (by  excess  or  defect,  as 
may  be  assigned)  to  a  given  number  commenfiurable  or  incomnien- 
surable,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  G.  phryatal's  Algebra,  where  also 
mav  be  found  details  (A  the  application  of  continued  fractions  to 
BUCIi  interesting  and  important  problemsas  the  recurrence  of  eclipses 
and  the  rectification  of  the  calendar  {q.v.). 

Lagrange  used  simple  continued  fractions  to  approximate  to  the 
aolutiODs  of  numerical  equations;  thus,  if  an  equation  has  a  root 
between  two  integers  a  and  a+i,  put  x^a+ify  and  form  the 
equation  in  y;  if  coe  equation  in  y  has  a  root  between  6  and  6+1, 
put  y— 6+1(1,  and  so  on.  Such  a  method  is,  however,  too  tedious, 
compared  with  such  a  method  as  Homer's,  to  be  of  any  practical 

The  solution  in  integers  of  the  indeterminate  equation  ax+by=c 
raav  be  effected  by  means  of  continued  fractions.  If  we  suppose  a/b 
to  be  converted  mto  a  continued  fraction  and  piq  to  be  the  pen- 
ultimate convergent,  we  have  ag—bp  =  +l  or  —1,  according  as 
the  number  of  convergents  is  even  or  odd,  which  we  can  take  them 
to  be  as  we  please.  If  we  take  a^—bp^  +  i  we  have  a  general 
solution  in  integers  of  ax+by  =  c,  viz.  x=cg'~bt,  y=at~cp;  if  we 
take  a^^bp-'  —I,  we  have  x^bt—cq,  y  =  cp—al.^ 

An  interesting  application  of  continued  fractions  to  establish  a 
unique  correspondence  between  the  elements  of  an  aggre^te  of  m 
dimensiona  and  an  auregate  of  n  dimenwooa  i»  given  Dy  G.  Cantor 
in  vol.  2  of  the  ActaMiMumatica. 

Applications  of  simple  continued  fractions  to  the  theory  gf 
numbers,  as,  for  example,  to  prove  the  theorem  that  a  divisor  of  the 
sum  of  two  squares  is  itself  the  sum  of  two  squares,  may  be  found 
ia  J.  A.  Sertet's  Cours  ip-AlgUrt  Sxpirieure. 

2.  Recurring  Simple  ContoMttd  Fractions. — The  infinite  continued 
fraction 

where,  after  the  n'**  partial  quiMient,  the  cycle  of  partial  quotients 
hi,  bt,-..,  b^  recur  in  the  same  order,  is  the  type  of  a  ceciirring 
rim  pie  continued  fraction. 

Tile  value  of  such  a  fraction  is  the  positive  root  of  a  quadratic 
e9uationwhosecoefficient9arerealandof  which  one  root  is  negative. 
Since  the  fraction  Is  infinite  it  cannot  be  commensurable  and  there- 
fore its  value  is  a  quadratic  aurd  number.  Conversely  every  positive 
!{uadratic  surd  number,  when  expressed  as  a'  simple  continued 
raction,  will  give  tise  to  a  recurring  fraction.    Thua 


a-V3" 


'3+7 +5+T+'5 -(-..., 


■^"*"5+3+i+3+io+3+'5+3+">+  . . . 

The  second  case  illustrates  a  feature  of  the  recurring  continued 
fraction  «hich  represents  a  complete  quadratic  surd.    Tnere  is  only 

ooe  noD-recnrrii^  partial  quotient  Oi.     li  bi,bt &,  is  ths  cycle 

«rf  recutring  quotients,  then  ^"Soi,  6i"&t-t,  6»"=6»-4i  fri"*,!-*,  «c. 

In  the  case  of  a  recurring  continued  fraction  which  represents 
V  N,  where  N  is  an  integer,  lOt  is  the  number  of  partial  quotients  in 
the  ttcurrinK  cycle,  and  Pmrlq^_  the  nr*""  convergent,  thenf*„  — Nj'„ 
•>(  — 1)',  whence,  if  n  is  odd,  integral  solutions  of  the  indeteimioate 
muatioa  x^  — N^~  *i  (the  so-called  Pellian  equation)  can  be  found. 
■      .of  the  equation  *»-Ny'=-f  I  can  be  found. 

»  ...,  thpnrv  anri  tie      ' 

fractio 

and  fo 

j^— Ny-H  the  reader  may  consult  Chryatal's  Algebra 
Cours.d'Aitkbrt  Supirieure;  he  may  also  profitably  c 
by  T.  Muir,  7^  Expression  of  a  Quadratic  Surd  a 
Fractien  (Glasgow,  1874). 

Ths  Geheral  Contiitiud  FraciiiM. 

I.  The  Evalaaiian  of  Continued  Fractions. — The 

denomioators.  of  the  convei^cnts  to  the  general  continued  fraction 

both  satisfy  the  dlEereuce  equation  w,~ii.Us.j-|-&sUii^.    When  we 


can  solve  this  equation  we  have  an  expression  for  the  «"■  conveigent 
to  the  fracCioa,  generally  in  the  form  of  the  quotient  of  two  series, 
each  of  n  terms.  As  an  exampjc,  take  the  fraction  (known  as 
Brouncker's  fraction,  after  Lord  Brouncker) 


Herew 
whence 


tt«i  -  aa,  -f-  (2j«-  i)»»«,_i. 


■i)«^. 


{an+i>i(.  =  -(2f.-i)|«,-(2» 
and  we  readily  find  that 

whence  the  value  of  the  fractian  talcen  to  infimty  is  It. 

It  is  always  possible  to  find  the  value  of  the  n'-^  convei^eot  to  a 
recurrii^  continued  fraction.  If  r  be  the  number  of  quotients  in 
the  recurring  cycle,  we  can  by  writing  down  the  relations  connecting 
'      p's  and  g's  obtain  a  linear  relation  connecting 


in  which  the  coefficii 
follows.  (We  need  n< 
Let  the  fraction  be 


Por*m.        A--iy- 


Pf-- 


£  consider  ^  traction  with  a 

at    a,  0,    Oi 

JI+i;+...  -f-T,-l-E,+  ... 


Let  * 


leading  t 


'g.r+-    '  "—    -""■K+Si+.-.+STNC 
equation  of  the  form  AH.«._i+B«>+C«a^-)-D3'Ot  where  A,B,C,D 
are  independent  of  n,  which  is  readily  solved. 

a.  The  Converfence  of  Infinite  Conttnued  Fractions. — We  have  seen 
that  the  simple  infinite  continued  fraction  converges.  The  infinite 
general  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  cannot  diverge  for  Its 
value  lies  between  that  of  its  first  two  convergents.  It  may,  how- 
ever, oscillate.  We  have  the  relation  ^■g,-j—^_ii[,  =  (  —  l)"6iBi. .  .&,, 
from  which  ^-£a=!— (-i)*" 


■■■^'-■'— %  and  the  limit  of  the  r^ht- 

hand  side  is  not  necessarily  zero. 

The  tests  for  convergency  are  as  follows: 

Let  the  continued  fraction  of  the  first  class  be  reduced  to  the  form 


}  convergent  if  at  least  one  of  the  se 


Legend 
■earipo 


I.  The  infinite  continued  fraction  ; 


A+S+3;+j;+....<li«"it 

di+dt+d,+  .  .  .,  dt+di+dt+  .  .  .  diverges,  and  oscillates  if  both 
these  series  convei^e. 

For  the  convergence  of  the  continued  traction  of  the  second  class 
there  is  no  complete  criterion.  The  following  theorem  coversa  large 
number  of  imp<Htaiit  cases. 

"  If  in  the  infinite  contmned  fraction  of  the  second  class  a,2'\+l 
for  all  values  of  fi,  it  converges  to  a  finite  limit  not  gi<eater  than 

3.  The  Incommensurability  0}  Infinite  Continued  Fractions. — 
There  is  no  ^neral  test  for  the  incommensurability  of  the  general 
infinite  continued  fraction. 

Two  cases  have  t>een  given  by  Li 

lfa„at,...,a.,&i,  A| 

-  *2 

at+a,+  ..  .  +n,+  ...  ''°"' 
verges  to  an  incommensurable  limit  if  after  some  finite  value  of  n 
the  condition  (in<tba  is  always  satisfied. 

II.  The  infinite  continued  fraction  -~    —  —  con- 

Ot—at—  ...  — o,—  ... 
verges  to  an  inconunensuiable  limit  if  after  some  finite  value  of  n 
the  condition  a.^frn+1  is  always  satisfied,  where  the  sign  >  need 
not  always  occur  but  must  occur  irffitiiiely  often. 

Continuants. 
The  functions  ^.  and  9,,  r«arded  as  functions  ot  Oi,  .  ,  .,  0%, 
btf-t^t  determined  by  the  relations 

P,  =  anp^i+Kpt-t, 

with  the  conditions  pi— a,,  po  —  i;  gi=Oi,  ?i—i,  go-o,  have  been 
studied  under  the  name  of  continuants.    The  notation  adopted  is 

and  it  is  evident  that  we  have 

The  theory  of  continuants  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  Euler.  The 
reader  will  find  the  theory  completely  treated  in  Chrystal's  Alfebra, 
where  will  be  found  the  exhibition  of  a  prime  number  of  the  form 
4^-i-i  as  the  actual  sum  of  two  squares  by  means  of  continuants, 
a  result  given  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith. 
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CONTINUED  FRACTIONS 


The    c 

ontin 

uant    K^      »>■  >--■■. 
uant    K-(^a,,fl,,B 

terminant 

a, 

6,         o          o 

-' 

<h         b,        o 

I   also   equal    to    the 


u        —I     o,_i    6, 

-  -  0  0  -10, 

from  which  point  of  view  continuants  have  been  treated  by  W. 
Spottiswoode,  J,  J.  SylvcHter  and  T.  Muir.  Mott  (rf  the  theoreros 
concerning  continued  fractions  can  be  thus  proved  simply  from  the 
properties  of  determinants  (see  T.  Muir'a  Theory  of 

Perhaps  the  earliest  apiiearance  in  analysis  of  a  cor. 

determinant  form  occurs  in  Lagran^'s  investigation  of  the  vibi. 
tions  of  a  stretched  strii^  (see  Lord  Rayleign,  Theory  of  Sound. 
vol.  i.  chap.  iv.). 

The  Conversion  of  Series  and  Products  into  CoiUinued  Fradions. 

I.  A  continued  fraction  may  always  be  found  whose  ft*^  convervent 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  to  » terras  of  a  given  series  or  the  product 
to  «  factors  of  a  given  continued  product.     In  fact,  a  continued 

ai+i»i+..  .+0, 

successive  convergents  an^  assigned  quantities 

Pi,    pt.    Pi P,,    and    for    their    denominators   any   assigned 

quantities  91,  a,  gi ;.. . . 

The  partial  fiaction  bm/a,  co 
can  be  found  from  the  relations 

p»  -  a^n-i+bnpt~i,    g.  -  o,g.-i + 6«g.-i  1 
and  the  first  two  partial  quotients  are  given  by 

bi=Pt,     ai-fli,     biOt  —  pi,     aia,-\-h,  =  qi. 
If  we  form  then  the  continued  fraction  inwhich  by,  Pt,  pi, 

are  Ui,  Ki+m,  m+Ui+x ■  «i+»t+  ■•■«»,  andgi,  gi,  g», 

are  all  unity,  we  find  the  seT>esf(i+>'i+ .  .  . +<(itequivslent 
continued  fraction 


which  we  can  transform  into 

T—ui+tt«—i*t+«i— •*>+«»—  .  ■  ■  —  n^-j+c' 
a  result  given  by  Euler. 

a.  In  this  case  the  sum  to  n  terms  of  the  series  is  equal  to  the  n"" 
convergent  of  the  fraction.  There  is,  hcrwcver,  a  different  way  in 
which  a  series  may  be  represented  by  a  continued  fraction.     We  may 


fraction  - 


1  be  constructed  having  for  the 


J  the  11'^  convergent 


A    ft5    &i    ftr 

Here  the  fraction  converges  to  the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series.  Its 
M*^  convergent  is  not  equal  to  the  sum  to  n  terms  of  the  series. 
Expressions  for  /So,  A,  A,  . . .  by  means  of  determinants  have  been 
given  by  T.  Muir  (^inburgh  Transactions,  vol.  jutvii.). 

A  method  was  given  by  J.  H.  Lambert  for  expressing  as  a  con- 
tinued fraction  of  the  preceainc  type  the  quotient  of  two  convergent 
power  series.  It  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  finding  the 
greatest  common  measure  of  two  polynomials. 
Kading  to  results  of  some  importance  consider  the 

F(n,i)-t 


^-TT+syn+r^q:^ 


:t+»+o 


We  have 

whence  we  obtain 

Ffi,«>    I    xM-r+i)    x/(r+i)(-r+2) 
Ft5;5"i+        I        +  I  +..., 

which  may  also  be  written 

1    _£_     _£_ 
nF(o,x)  andF(i,x),  and  putting  at  thesE 


""'-J-3-S-7-...  "™-;+-3+5+7+... 

These  results  were  given  by  Lambert,  and  used  by  him  to  [prove 
that  r  and  ir*  are  incommensurable,  and  also  any  commensurable 


Gauss  in  his  famous  it 

F{B.P,y,x). 


n  the  hypergeometric  series 


gave  the  expression  for  F(a,P+I,  7+I,  x) +F{«, /J,  %  i) 
tinued  fraction,  from  which  if  we  put  fl— o  and  write  1 
we  get  the  transformation 

.a(7+: 


1  ^  „(■,+„-,-,) 


'(v+2)(7+3)---'  *"'(-y+a\.-2)(,-|-3. 
From  this  we  may  express  several  of  the  elementary 


^' 


continued  fractions;  thus  taking  a—  I,  y  — 3,  and  putting  X  for  — «, 

we  have  Inir  f  1 4-i'l  — -      ^     i-?     2-?     Ui    j!?     ^ 
wenavelogti+xj-j^^  +3+4  +  5  +  6  +  7+... 

Taking  -y^i,  writing  xja  for  x  and  increaoiiig  a  indefinitely,  we 

For  some  recent  developments  in  this  direction  the  reader  may 
consult  a  paper  by  L.  j.  Rogers  in  the  Proceedings  of  (He  London 

Mathematictd  Society  (senes  2,  vol.  4). 

Ascending  Continued  Fractions. 
There  is  another  type  of  continued  fraction  called  the  asoendins 
continued  fraction,  thetype  so  far  discussed  bein^  called  thedescenf 
tng  continued  fraction.  It  is  of  no  interest  or  importance,  tbouzh 
both  Lambert  and  La^nge  devoted  some  attention  to  it.  The 
notation  for  this  type  of  fraction  is 


«.+- 
is  obviously  equal  to  tl 


Historical  Note. 
The  invention  of  continued  fractions  is  ascribed  generally  to 
Pietro  Antonia  Cataldi,  an  Italian  mathematician  who  died  in 
1626.  He  used  them  to  represent  square  roots,  but  only  lot 
partictJar  numerical  examples,  and  appears  to  have  bad  no 
theory  on  the  subject.  A  previous  writer,  Rafaello  Bombelli, 
had  used  them  in  his  treatise  on  Algebra  (about  i57g),  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Cataldi  may  have  got  his  ideas  from  him. 
Ilis  chief  advance  on  Bombelli  was  in  bis  notation.  They  next 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  Daniel  Schwenter  (1585-1636) 
in  a  Geomelrica  Practica  published  in  1618.  He  uses  them  for 
approximations.  The  theory,  however,  starts  with  the  publica- 
tion in  1655  by  Lord  Brouncker  of  the  continued  fraction 
I ,  ^  ,  ^  ,  ^  .         as  an  equivalent  oivf^.    This  he  is  supposed 

to  have  deduced,  no  one  knows  how,  from  WalUs'  formula  for 

3.3.5.S.7.7.-. 


"2,4.4.6 


John  Wallis,  discussing  this  fraction  in  his  ArUhmetica  In- 
finilorum  (1656),  gives  many  of  the  elementary  properties  of  the 
convergents  to  the  genial  continued  fraction,  including  the  rule 
for  their  formation,  Huygens  (Descripiio  automaU  planeiarii, 
1703)  uses  the  simple  continued  fraction  for  the  purpose  of 
appronmatiou  when  designing  the  toothed  wheels  of  his  Pia»et- 
arium.  Nicol  Saunderson  (1682-1739),  Buler  and  Lambert 
helped  in  developing  the  theory,  and  much  was  done  by  Lagrange 
in  his  additions  to  the  French  edition  of  Euler's  Algebra  (1795). 
Moritz  A.  Stem  wrote  at  length  on  the  subject  in  Crelie's  Journal 
(i.,  1833;  xi.,  1834;  rviii.,  1838).  The  theory  of  the  con- 
vergence of  continued  fractions  is  due  to  Oscar  Schtfimilch, 
P.  F.  Amdt,  P.  L.  Seidel  and  Stem.  O.  Stolz,  A.  Pringsheim 
and  E.  B.  van  Vleck  have  written  on  the  convergence  of  infinite 
continued  fractions  with  complex  elementa. 

Rbfekbncbs. — For  the  further  histonr  of  continued  fractions  ire 
may  refer  the  reader  to  two  papers  by  Gunther  and  A,  N.  Favaro, 
Bulletins  di  biUiographia  e  di  storia  deBe  scienxe  mathematische  'e 
fisiche,  t.  vii,,  and  to  M.  Cantor,  Geschichie  der  Malhematik,  2nd  Bd. 
For  text-books  treating  the  subject  in  great  detail  there  are  those 
of  G,  Chrystal  in  English;  Serret's  Cours  d'altibre  supirieure  in 
French ;  and  in  German  those  of  Stem,  SchlOmilcn,  Hatterdorff  and 
Stolz.    For  the  application  of  continued  fraction».t°  the  theory    ' 


tizoc 


iction».t°  the  theory  of 
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irrational  numbers  there  is  P.  Bachnutno's  Voriesuneen  Hber  die 
Naiur  der  IrratuntaiMohnert  (1892).  For  the  application  of  continued 
fractions  to  the  theory  of  lenses,  see  R.  S.  Heath's  Geotnetricai  Optics, 
chaps,  iv.  and  v.  For  an  exhaustive  summary  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Bd.  i  of  the  Eticy- 
Uopadie  der  niaihemaUscken  WissmscHaJttu  (Leipzig).     (A.  E.  J.) 

COHTODR,  CONTOnR-UNB  (a  French  word  meaning  generally 
"  outline,"  from  the  Med,  Lat,  contomare,to  round ofi),  in  physical 
geography  a  line  drawn  upon  a  map  through  all  the  points  upon 
the  surface  represented  that  are  of  equal  height  above  sea-level. 
These  points  lie,  therefore,  upon  a  horizontal  plane  at  a  given 
elevation  passing  through  the  land  shown  on  the  map,  ajid  the 
contour-line  is  the  intersection  of  that  horizontal  plane  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  contour-line  of  o,  or  datum  letel, 
is  the  coastal  boundary  of  any  land  form.  If  the  aea  be  imagined 
as  rising  100  ft.,  a  new  coast-line,  with  bays  and  estuaries  indented 
m  the  valleys,  would  appear  at  the  new  sea-level.  If  the  tea 
saitk  once  more  to  its  former  level,  the  loo-ft.  contoui-line  with 
all  its  irregularities  would  be  represented  by  the  beach  mark 
made  by  the  sea  when  100  ft.  higher.  If  instead  of  receding  the 
sea  rose  continuously  at  the  rate  of  100  ft.  per  day,  a  series  of 
levels  100  ft,  above  one  another  would  be  marked  daily  upon  the 
land  until  at  last  the  highest  mountain  peaks  appeared  as  islands 
less  than  too  ft.  high.  A  record  of  this  series  of  advances 
marked  upon  a  flat  map  of  the  original  country  would  give  a 
series  of  concentric  contour-lines  narrowing  towards  the  mountdn- 
tops,  which  they  would  at  last  completely  surround.  Contour- 
lines  of  this  character  are  marked  upon  most  modem  maps 
of  small  areas  and  upon  all  government  survey  and  military  maps 
at  varying  intervals  according  to  the  scale  of  the  map. 

CONTRABAND  (Fr.  contrebonde,  from  contra,  against,  and 
baimum,  Low  Lat.  for  "  proclamation  "),  a  term  given  generally 
to  illegal  traffic;  and  particularly,  as  "contraband  of  war," 
to  goods,  &c.,  which  subjects  of  neutral  states  ate  forbidden  by 
international  law  to  supply  to  a  belligerent. 

According  to  current  practice  contraband  of  war  is  of  two 
kinds:  (i)  absolute  or  unconditional  contraband,  i.e.  materials 
of  direct  application  in  naval  or  military  armaments;  and 
(3)  conditional  contraband,  consisting  of  articles  which  are  fit  for, 
but  not  necessarily  of  direct  application  to,  hostile  uses.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  international  jurists  and  states, 
however,  as  to  the  specific  materials  and  articles  which  may 
rightfully  be  declared  by  belligerents  to  belong  to  either  class. 
There  is  also  disagreement  as  to  the  belligerent  right  where 
the  immediate  destination  is  a  neutral  but  the  ultimate  an  enemy 
port. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  chief  points  of  difierence.  The 
British  delegates  were  instructed  even  to  abandon  the  principle 
of  contraband  of  war  altogether,  subject  only  to  the  exclusion 
by  blockade  of  neutral  trade  from  enemy  ports.  In  the  alterua- 
.  tive  they  were  to  do  their  utmost  to  restrict  the  definition  of 
contraband  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and  to  obtain 
exemption  of  food-stuffs  destined  for  places  other  than  be- 
leaguered fortresses  and  of  raw  materials  required  for  peaceful 
industry.  Though  the  discussions  at  the  conference  did  not 
result  in  any  convention,  except  on  the  subject  of  mails,  it  was 
agreed  among  the  leading  maritime  states  that  an  early  attempt 
should  be  made  to  codify  the  law  of  naval  war  generally,  in 
cormezion  with  the  establishment  of  an  international  prize 
court  (see  Pmze), 

Meanwhile,  on  the  subject  of  mails,  important  articles  were 
JH^,^        adopted  which  figure  in  the  "  Convention  on  restric- 
tions in  the  right  of  capture  "  (No.  11  of  the  series 
as  set  out  in  the  General  Act,  see  Peace  Contekence).     They 
are  as  follows: — 

Art.  I. — The  postal  correapoodence  of  neutrals  or  belligerents, 
iriiatever  its  official  or  private  character  may  be.  found  on  the  high 
seas  oa  board  a  neutral  or  enemy  ship  is  inviolable.  If  the  ship  is 
detained,  the  correspondence  b  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  apply,  in  case 
of  notation  of  blockade,  to  correspondence  destined  for,  or  proceeding 
from,  a  blockaded  port. 


Art.  II. — The  invioIabiKly  of  postal  correepoudence  does  notesiempt 
neutral  mail  ship  from  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war  aa 
)  neutral  merchant  ships  in  seneral.  The  ship,  however,  may 
nt  be  searched  except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only 
with  as  much  conaid^ation  and  expedition  as  possible. 

As  regards  food-stuffs  Great  Britain  has  long  and  consistently 
held  that  provisions  and  Uquors  fit  for  the  consumption  of  the 
enemy's  naval   or  military  forces  are  contraband,  pood- 
Her  Prize  Act,  however,  provides  a  palliative,  in  the  «ftrffc  aad 
case  of  "  naval  or  victualling  stores,"  for  the  penalty  '"V. 

ttaching  to  absolute  contrabaiM],  the  lords  of  the  *"'""' 
admiralty  being  enritled  to  exercise  a  right  of  pre-emption  over 
such  stores,  i.e.  to  purchase  them  without  condemnation  in  a 
prize  court,     In  practice,  purchases  are  made  at  the  market 
value  of  the  goods,  with  an  additional  10%  for  loss  of  profit. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  no  such  palliative  has  yet  been 
adopted;butmovedby  the  same  desire  to  distinguish  unmistak- 
able from,  so  to  speak,  constructive  contraband,  and  to  protect 
trade  against  the  vexation  of  uncertainty,  many  continental 
jurists  have  come  to  argue  conditional  contraband  away  al- 
together. This  change  of  opinion  has  especially  manifested 
itself  in  the  discussions  on  the  subject  in  the  Institnte  of  Inter- 
national Law,  a  body  composed  exclusively  of  recognized 
international  jurists.  The  rules  this  body  adopted  in  i8g6, 
though  they  do  not  represent  the  unanimous  feeling  of  its 
members,  may  be  taken  as  the  view  of  a  large  proportion  of 
them.  The  majority  comprised  German,  Danish,  Italian, 
Dutch  and  French  specialists.  The  rules  adopted  contain  a 
clause,  which,  after  declaring  conditional  contraband  abohshed, 
states  that:  "  Nevertheless  the  belligerent  has,  at  his  option 
and  on  condition  of  paying  an  equitable  indemnity,  a  right  of 
sequestration  or  pre-emption  as  to  articles  (objtts)  which,  on 
their  way  to  a  port  of  the  enemy,  may  serve  equally  in  war  or 
in  peace."  This  rule,  it  is  seen,  is  of  wider  application  than  the 
above-mentioned  provision  of  the  British  Prize  Act.  To  become 
binding  in  its  existing  form,  either  an  alteration  of  the  text  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  or  a  modification  in  the  wording  of 
the  clause  would  be  necessary,  seeing  that  under  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  "  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy  goods,  except  contra- 
band of  war."  It  may  be  said  that,  in  so  far  as  the  continent  is 
concerned,  expert  opinion  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
recognition  of  conditional  contraband  in  the  form  of  a  right  of 
sequestration  or  pre-emption  and  within  the  limits  Great  Britain 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  set  to  it  as  against  herself. 

As  regards  coal  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
position  of  coal  to  feed  ships  and  that  of  provisions  to  feed  men. 
Neither  is  per  se  contraband.     At  the  West  African  ^^^ 

Conference  in  1S84  the  Russian  representative  pro- 
tested against  its  inclusion  among  contraband  articles,  but  the 
Russian  government  included  it  in  their  declaration  as  to  contra- 
band on  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  In  189S 
the  British  foreign  office  replied  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Newport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  position  of  coal  that:  "  Whether 
in  any  particular  case  coal  is  or  is  not  contraband  of  war,  is  a 
matter  prima  facie  for  the  determination  of  the  Prize  Court 
of  the  captor's  nationality,  and  so  long  as  such  decision,  when 
given,  does  not  conflict  with  well-established  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  H.M.'s  govenunent  will  not  be  prepared  to  take 
exception  thereto."  Tbe  practical  applications  of  the  law  and 
usage  of  contraband  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-5. 
however,  brou^t  out  vividly  the  need  of  reform  in  these  "  Well- 
es tablisbed  principles." 

The  Japanese  regulations  gave  rise  to  no  serious  difficulties- 
Those  issued  by  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  g^„^^ 
much  controversy  between  the  British  government  vtnywHh 
and  that  of  Russia,  in  connexion  with  the  latter's  Rnatlmtm 
pretension  to  class  coal,  rice,  provisions,  forage,  horses  ^**'- 
and  cotton  with  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  &c.,  as  ^„_ 
absolute  contraband.  OnJuner,t904,LordLansdowiie 
expressed  the  surprise  with  which  the  British  govenunent  learat 
that  rice  and  provisions  were  to  be  treated  as  unconditionally 
contraband — "  a  step  «rtiich  they  regarded  as  inconsisteDt  with 
vn.  a 
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the  law  and  prxctin  of  nations."  They  furthcimore  "  felt 
themsdves  bound  to  reserve  their  rights  by  also  protesting 
against  the  doctrine  that  it  is  for  the  belligerent  to  decide  what 
articles  are  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  reference  to  other 
considerations,  to  be  dealt  with  as  contraband  of  war,  regard- 
less of  the  weU-est^lished  rights  of  neutrals";  nor  would  the 
British  govenuncut  oonsider  itself  bound  to  recognize  as  valid 
the  dedsioD  of  any  prize  court  which  violated  those  rights. 
It  did  not  dilute  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  take  adequate 
precautions  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contraband  of  war, 
in  the  hitherto  acc^ted  sense  of  tlie  words,  from  reaching  the 
enemy;  but  it  objected  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  doctrine 
under  wUch  "the  weU'Understooddistincdon  between  conditional 
and  uncondituHial  contraband  was  altogether  ignored,  and  under 
which,  moreover,  on  the  discovery  of  articles  alleged  to  be 
contraband,  the  ship  carrying  them  was,  without  trial  and  in 
spite  of  her  neutrality,  subjected  to  penaldes  which  are  reluct- 
antly enforced  even  against  an  enemy's  ship."  (See  secrion 
40  of  Rusaan  Instructions  on  Procedure  in  Stopping,  Examining 
and  Seizing  Uerchant  Vessels,  published  in  London  CiatUe  of 
March  iS,  1904-)  lu  particular  dicumstances  provisions  might 
acquire  a  contraband  character,  as,  for  instance,  if  they  should 
be  consigned  direct  to  the  army  or  fleet  of  a  belligerent,  or  to  a 
port  where  such  fleet  ir'gbt  be  lying,  and  if  facts  should  exist 
raising  the  presumpdon  that  they  were  about  to  be  emjdoyed 
in  victualling  the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  In  such  cases  it  was  not 
denied  that  the  other  belligerent  would  be  entitled  to  seize  the 
provisions  as  contraband  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
afford  material  assistance  towards  the  carrying  on  of  warlike 
opcradons.  But  it  could  not  be  admitted  that  if  such 
provisions  were  omsigned  to  the  port  of  a  belligerent  (even 
though  it  should  be  a  port  of  naval  equipment)  they  should 
therefore  be  neceiaarily  regarded  as  contraband  of  war.  The 
test  was  whether  there  were  circumstances  relating  to  any 
particular  cargo  to  show  that  it  was  destined  for  military  or 
naval  use. 

The  Russian  govenunont  replied  that  they  oouM  not  admit 
that  ardcles  of  dual  use  when  addressed  to  private  individuals 
in  the  enemy's  country  should  be  necessarily  &ee  from  seizure 
and  condenmation,  since  provisions  and  sucb  articles  of  dual 
use,  though  intended  for  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
enemy,  would  obviously,  under  such  circumstances,  be  addressed 
to  i»ivate  individuals,  possibly  agents  or  contractors  for  the 
naval  or  military  authorities. 

Lord  Lansdowne  in  answer  stated  that  while  H.M.  government 
did  not  contend  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  consignee  was  a 
private  person  should  necessarily  give  immunity  from  capture, 
they  held  that  to  take  vessels  for  adjudicadon  merely  because 
tbeir  destination  was  the  enemy's  country  would  be  vexatious, 
and  constitute  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  neutral 
commerce.  To  render  a  vessel  liable  to  such  treatment  there 
should  be  circumstances  giving  rise  to  a  reasonable  su^icion 
that  the  provisions  were  destined  for  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
it  was  in  such  a  case  for  the  captor  "  to  establish  the  fact  of 
destinadon  for  the  enemy's  forces  before  attempting  to  procure 
their  condenmadoa  "  (September  30,  1904). 

The  protests  of  Great  Britain  led  to  the  reference  of  the  subject 
by  the  Russian  government  to  a  departmental  committee,  with 
the  result  that  on  October  33, 1904,  a  rectifying  notice  was  issued 
declaring  that  articles  capable  of  serving  for  a  warlike  object,  in- 
cluding rice  and  food-stuSs,  should  be  considered  as  contraband 
of  war,  if  they  are  destined  for  the  government  of  the  belligerent 
power  or  its  administration  or  its  army  or  its  navy  or  its  fortresses 
or  its  naval  ports;  or  for  the  purveyors  thereof;  and  that  in 
cases  where  they  were  addressed  to  private  individuals  these 
arddessbould  not  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war;  but  that 
In  all  cases  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  were  to  be  considered 
as  contraband.  As  regards  cotton,  explanations  were  given  by 
the  Russian  government  (May  11,  1904)  that  the  prohibidon 
of  cotton  api^ed  only  to  raw  cotton  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
i>f  explosives,  and  not  to  yam  or  tissues. 

Xbe  carriage  pf  b^ligerent  despatches  connected  will)  Iht  pon- 


duct  of  a  war  or  of  persons  in  the  service  of  a  belligerent  state 
falls  within   the   prohibition  of  contraband  traffic, 
but  to  disdnguish  such  traffic  from  that  of  contraband,  '*5''''™ 
properly  so  called, the  term  applied  to  it  in  intemadonal  ^sml 
law   is    "  analogues   of   contraband."     The  penalty 
attaching  to  such  carriage  necessarily  varies  aca>rdine  to  the 
degree  of  the  analogy. 

Trade  between  neutrals  has  a  prima  fade  right  to  go  on,  in 
spite  of  war,  without  molestation.  But  if  the  uldmate  desdna- 
tion  of  goods,  though  shipped  first  to  a  neutral  port, 
is  enemy's  territory,  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  „ 
of  "  continuous  voyages,"  the  goods  may  be  treated 
as  if  they  had  been  shipped  to  the  enemy's  territory  direct. 
The  doctrine  is  entirely  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  origin'  and  develop- 
ment. Only  in  one  case  does  it  seem  ever  to  have  been  actually 
put  in  force  by  a  foreign  prize  court,  namely,  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Doelwijk,"  a  Dutch  vessel  which  was  adjudged  good  prize 
by  an  Italian  court  on  the  ground  that,  although  bound  for 
Djiboud,  a  French  port,  it  was  laden  with  a  provision  of  arms 
of  a  model  which  had  gone  out  of  use  in  Europe,  and  could  only  be 
destined  for  the  Abyssinians,  with  whom  Italy  was  at  war. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  in  1896  adopted  the 
following  rule  on  the  subject: — 

"  Destinarion  to  the  enemy  ia  presumed,  where  the  ehipment 
is  to  one  of  the  enemy  ports,  or  to  a  neutral  pert,  if  it  is  unquestion- 
ably proved  by  the  facts  that  the  neutral  port  was  only  a  state 
(flape)  towards  the  enemy  as  the  final  destination  of  a  single  com- 
mercial operation." 

During  the  South  African  War  (iSg^-rpoa)  Great  Britain  was 
involved  in  controversy  with  Germany,  who  at  first  dedined 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  rule  which  could  interfere 
with  trade  between  neutrals,  the  German  vessels  in  question 
having  been  stopped  on  their  way  to  a  neutral  port. 

As  stated  above,  the  Second  Hague  Conference  failed  to  come 
to  any  understanding  on  contraband,  but  the  subject  was  exhaust- 
ively dealt  with  by  the  Conference  of  London  (1908-1909)  on 
the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war,  in  the  following  arttdes; — 

Art.  32. — The  foUowinK  ardcles  may,  without  notice,  be  treated 
as  contraband  of  war,  under  the  name  of  absolute  contraband ;  (i) 
Arms  of  all  kinds,  induding  arms  for  spordna;  purpoKs,  and  their 
distinctive  component  parts ;  (z)  projectiles,  charges  and  cartridges 
of  all  kinds,  and  their  distinctive  component  parts;  (3)  powder  and 
explomves  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war;  (4)  gun-mountings, 
limber  boxes,  limbera,  military  wa^ns,  field  forges  and  thdr  (fis- 
ttnctive  component  parts;  (5)  dothcngand  equipment  of  a  distinct- 
ively military  character;  (6j  all  kinds  of  harness  of  a  diatiocdvelv 
military  character;  (7)  saddle,  draught  and  pack  animals  suitabfe 
for  use  in  war;  (8)  articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  distinctive 
component  parts;  (9)  armour  plates;  (10)  warships,  induding  boats, 
and  thdr  distinctive  component  parts  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
can  only  be  used  on  a  vessel  of  war;  (11)  implements  and  apparatus 
designed  exdusively  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  tor  the 
manufacture  or  repair  of  arms,  or  war  material  for  use  on  land  or  sea. 

Art.  23. —  Articles  exdusively  used  for  war  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  absolute  contraband  by  a  declaration,  which  must  be  notified. 
Such  notification  must  be  addressed  to  the  governments  of  other 
powers,  or  to  their  representatives  accredited  to  the  power  making 
the  declaration.  A  notification  made  after  the  outbreak  of  hoatiliticn 
is  addressed  only  to  neutral  powers. 

Art.  34. — The  following  articles,  lusoeptible  of  use  in  war  as  well 
as  tor  purposes  of  peaoe,  may,  without  notice,  be  treated  aa  contra- 
band of  war,  under  the  name  of  condilional  contraband:   (r)  Food- 


parts;   (6)  vessels,  craft  and  boats  of  all  kinds;  floating  docks,  parts 


and  telephones;    (8)  balloons  and  flying  machi 
tinctive  component  parts,  together  witli   acces 


and  their  dis- 
iponent  parts,  together  with  accessones  and  articles 
recognizable  as  intended  for  use  in  connexion  with  balloons  and 
flying  machines;  (9)  fuel;  lubricants;  {10)  powder  and  explosives 
not  spedally  prepared  for  use  in  war;  (11)  liarbed  wire  and  imple- 
ments tor  fixing  and  cutting  the  same:  (12)  horseshoes  and  shodng 
materials;  (13)  harness  and  saddlery;  (14)  field  glasses,  t 
chronometers  and  all  kinds  of  nautical  ir  -*- 
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AxT.  35. — ^Articles  BuaceptiUe  of  uie  in  war  as  well  ai  .  . 
cf  peace,  other  than  thoK  enumerated  in  Artidea  33  and  34,  mav  be 
added  to  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  by  a  declaration,  which 
muat  be  notified  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  Article  33. 

Art.  36. — U  a  power  waives,  so  far  as  it  is  coiicemed,  the  risht  to 
treat  as  contraband  of  war  an  article  comprised  in  anv  m  the  clasaei 
enumerated  in  Articles  2Z  and  34,  such  intention  shall  be  announced 
by  a  declaration,  which  must  be  notified  in  the  manner  provided  for 
in  the  second  paraeraph  of  Article  23, 

Art.  37. — Artides  ndiich  are  not  susceptible  of  use  in  war  may  not 
be  declared  ccMitraband  of  war. 

Art.  38. — The  following  may  not  be  declared  contraband  of  war: 
(i)  Raw  cotton,  wool,  silk,  jute,  flax,  hemp  andother  raw  materials  of 
the  textile  industries,  and  yams  of  the  same;  (3)  oil  seeds  and  nuts; 
copra;  (3)  rubber,  resini,  gums  and  lacs;  hops;  (4)  raw  hides 
and  homa,  bones  and  ivory;  (5)  natural  and  artificial  manures, 
including  nitrates  and  phosphates  for  agricultural  purposes;  (6} 
metallic  ores;  (7)  earths,  clays,  lime,  chalk,  stone,  including  marble, 
bricks,  slates  and  tiles;  (8)  Chinaware  and  glass;  (9)  paper  and 
paper-mahing  materials;  (10)  soap,  paint  and  colouis,  including 
articles  exclusively  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  varnish;  (11) 
bleaching  powder,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  salt  cake,  ammonia, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  capper;  (13)  agricultural, 
mining,  textile  and  printing  machines;  (13)  precious  and  semi- 
predoHB  stones,  pearls,  n]otber.of -pearl  and  coral;  (14)  clocks  and 
watches,  other  than  chronometers;  (i^)  fashion  and  fancy  goods; 
(16)  feathers  of  all  kinds,  hairs  and  bnstles;  (17)  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  and  decoration;  office  furniture  and  requisites. 

Art.  39. — ^Likewise  the  following  may  not  be  treated  as  contraband 
<rfwar:  (i)  Articles  serving  exclusively  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded. 
They  can,  however,  in  case  of  ureent  military  necessitj^  and  subject 
to  the  payment  of  compensation,  be  requisitioned,  if  their  destination 
is  that  specified  in  Article  30;  (2)  articles  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  arc  found,  as  well  as  those  intended  for  the  use 
of  her  crew  and  passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Art.  30. — Absolute  contraband  is  liable  to  caprture  if  it  is  shown 
to  be  destined  to  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy;.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
carriage  of  the  goods  is  direct  or  entails  transhipment  or  a  subsequent 
tranqtort  by  land. 

Art.  31. — Proof  of  the  dettinatba  specified  in  Article  30  is  com- 

Rlete  in  the  followii^  cases:  (1)  When  the  goods  are  documented 
IT  discharge  in  an  enemy  port,  or  for  delivery  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy;  (3)  when  tne  vessel  is  to  call  at  enemy  ports  only,  or 
when  she  is  to  touch  at  an  enemy  port  or  meet  the  armed  forces  of 
the  enemy  before  reachii^  the  neutral  port  for  which  the  goods  in 
question  are  documented. 

Art,  32. — Where  a  vessel  is  carrying  absolute  contraband,  her 
papers  are  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  voyage  on  which  she  h  engaged, 
unlesssheisfoundclearly  out  of  the  course  indicated  by  her  papers 
and  unable  to  give  adequate  reasons  to  justify  such  deviation. 

Art,  33. — Conditional  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  it  is  shown 
to  be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  of  a  government 
department  of  the  enemy  state,  unless  in  this  latter  case  the  circum- 
stances show  that  the  goods  cannot  in  fact  be  used  for  the  purpoees 
of  the  war  in  progress.  This  latter  exception  does  not  apply  to  a 
consgnment  coming  under  Article  34  (4) . 

Art.  34.— The  destination  referred  to  in  Article  33  is  presumed  to 
exist  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  to  a  con- 
tractor established  in  the  enemy  country  who,  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowiec^,  supfJies  articles  01  this  kind  to  the  enemy.  _A  similar 

E resumption  arises  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place 
elonging  to  the  enemy,  or  other  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed 
forces  of^the  enemy.  No  such  presumption,  however,  arises  in  the 
case  of  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  one  of  these  places  if  it  is  sought 
to  prove  that  she  herself  is  contraband.  In  cases  where  the  above 
presumptions  do  notarise,  the  destination  is  presumed  to  be  innocent. 
The  presumptions  set  up  by  this  article  may  be  rebutted. 

Art.  35.— -Conditional  contraband  is  not  liable  to  capture,  except 
when  found  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  territory  belonging  to  or 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  and 
when  it  is  not  to  be  discharged  in  an  intervenine  neutral  port.  The 
ship's  papers  are  conclueive  proof  both  as  to  the  voyage  on  which 
the  vessel  is  engaeed  and  as  to  the  port  of  discharge  of  the  goods, 
unless  she  is  found  clearly  out  of  the  course  indicated  by  her  papers, 
and  unable  to  give  adequate  reasons  to  justify  such  deviation. 

Art.  36. — Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article  35,  con- 
ditional contraband,  if  shown  to  have  the  destination  referred  to  in 
Article  33,  is  liable  to  capture  In  cases  where  the  enemy  country  has 
no  seaboard. 

Art.  37. — A  vessel  carryiiw  goods  liable  to  capture  as  absolute  or 
conditional  contraband  may  be  captured  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  belligerents  throughout  tlie  whole  of  her 
voyage,  even  if  she  is  to  touch  at  a  port  of  call  before  reaching  the 
hostife  destination. 

Art.  38.— a  vesad  may  not  be  captured  on  the  ground  that  she 
has  earned  contraband  on  a  previous  occasion  if  such  carriage  is  in 
point  of  tact  at  an  end. 

Art.  39 .—-Contraband  goods  are  liable  to  condemnation. 


Art.  40. — A  vessel  carrying  contraband  may  br  coadcmntd  if  the 
contraband,  reckoned  cither  by  value,  weight,  volume  or  freight, 
forms  more  than  half  the  cargo. 

Art.  41. — If  a  vessel  carrying  contraband  b  reteased,  she  may  be 
condemned  to  pay  the  costs  and  expenses  incuircd  by  the  captor 
in  respect  of  the  proceedings  in  the  national  prize  court  and  the 
custody  of  the  shm  and  cargo  during  the  proceedings. 

Art.  43. — Goods  which  beloi«  to  the  owner  (rf  the  contraband 
and  are  on  board  the  same  vesseiarc  liable  to  condemnation. 

Art.  43. — If  a  vessel  is  encountered  at  sea  while  unaware  of  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  or  of  the  declaration  of  contraband  which 
applies  to  her  cai^,  the  contraband  cannot  be  condemned  except 
on  payment  of  compensation;  the  vessel  herself  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cargo  are  not  liable  to  condemnation  or  to  the  costs  and 
expenses  i^erred  to  in  Article  41.  The  same  nile  applies  if  the 
master,  after  becomii^  aware  of  the  outbreak  of  bostilities,  or  of  the 
declaration  of  contraband,  has  had  no  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  contraband.  A  vessel  is  deemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war.  or  of  a  declaration  of  contraband,  if  she  left  a  neutral 
port  subsequently  to  the  notification  to  the  power  to  which  such  port 
Delongs  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or  of  tne  decUration  of  contra- 
band respectively,  provided  that  such  notification  was  made  in 
sufficient  time.  A  vessel  is  also  deemed  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  if  she  left  an  enemy  port  after  the  outbreak  of 

Art.  44. — A  vessel  which  has  been  stopped  on  the  ground  that  she 
is  carrying  contraband,  and  which  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  oa 
account  oi  the  proportion  of  contraband  on  board,  may,  when  the 
circumstances  permit,  be  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage  if  the 
master  is  willine:  to  hand  over  the  contraband  to  the  belligerent 
warship.  The  cielivery  of  the  contraband  must  be  entered  fiy  the 
captor  on  the  logbook  of  the  vessel  stopped,  and  the  master  must 
give  the  captor  duly  certified  copies  of  all  relevant  papers.  The 
captor  is  at  liberty  to  destroy  the  contraband  that  has  been  handed 
over  to  him  under  these  conditions. 

See  Hautefeuille,  Del  droits  tt  devoirt  dts  nati»»t  neutres  (snd  ed., 
1856);  Perels,  Drmt  marilimt  intematimuU,  traduit  par  Arendt 
(Paris,  1884);  Moore,  Digest  of  Inlanattonal  Law  (1906);  L.  Oppeu- 
Ittlemational  Law  (1907);  Barclay,  Problems  of  InttrnoHoiud 


Analogues  of  Conlrabatid;  Smith  and  Sibley,  iHlemalumai  Law  as 
iniertveted  during  ike  Ruiso-Japanese  War,  ifios,  on  "  Malacca  " 
and  '■  Prinz  Hwnrich  "  cases  CmaiU).  {T.  Ba.) 


CONTRACT  (Lat.  contractus,  from  confrakere,  to  draw  togetber, 
to  bind) ,  the  legal  term  for  a  bargain  or  agreement ;  some  writeis, 
following  the  Indian  Contract  Act,  confine  the  term  to  agree- 
ments enforceable  by  law:  this,  though  obt  yet  universally 
adopted,  seems  an  improvement.  Enforcement  of  good  faith 
in  matters  of  bargain  and  promise  is  among  the  most  important 
functions  of  legal  justice.  It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that,  next  after  keeping  the  peace  and  securing  property  against 
violence  and  fraud  so  that  business  may  be  possible,  it  is  the  moat 
important.  Yet  we  shall  find  that  the  importance  of  contract  is 
developed  comparatively  late  in  the  history  of  law.  The  common- 
wealth needs  elaborate  rules  about  contracts  only  when  it  is 
advanced  enough  in  civilisation- and  trade  to  have  an  elaborate 
system  of  credit.  The  Roman  law  of  the  empire  dealt  with 
contract,  indeed,  in  a  fairly  adequate  manner,  though  it  never 
had  a  complete  or  uniform  theory;  and  the  Roman  law,  as  settled 
by  Justinian,  appears  to  have  satisfied  the  Eastern  empire  long 
after  the  Western  nations  had  begun  to  recast  their  institutions, 
and  the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean  had  struck  out  a  cosmo- 
politan body  of  rules  and  custom  known  as  the  Law  Merchant, 
which  claimed  acceptance  in  the  name  neither  of  Justinian  nor 
of  the  Church,  but  of  universal  reason.  It  was  amply  proved 
afterwards  that  the  foundationsof  the  Roman  system  were  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  fabric  of  modem  legislation.  But  the 
collapse  of  the  Roman  power  in  western  Christendom  threw 
society  back  into  chaos,  and  reduced  men's  ideas  of  ordered 
justice  and  law  to  a  condition  compared  with  which  the  earliest 
Roman  law  known  to  us  is  modern. 

In  this  condition  of  legal  ideas,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
call  jurisprudence,  the  general  duty  of  keeping  faith  is  not 
recognized  except  as  a  matter  of  religious  or  social  observance. 
Those  who  desire  to  be  assured  of  anything  that  lies  in  promise 
must  exact  an  oath,  or  a  pledge,  or  personal  sureties;  and  even 
then  the  court  of  their  people— in  England  the  Hundred  Court  in 
the  first  instance— wiU  do  nothing  for  tbem  in  the  first  case, 
and  not  much  in  the  two  latter.  Probably  the  settlement 
of  a  blood-feud,  with  provisions  for  the  p&™^t  of  the  fine 
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by  instalinents,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  continuing  con- 
tract, as  we  now  understand  the  tenn,  which  the  experience  of 
Gerinanic  antiquity  could  furnish.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
performance  of  such  undertakings,  as  it  concerned  the  general 
peace,  was  at  an  early  time  regarded  as  material  to  the  common' 
weal;  and  that  these  covenants  of  peace,  rather  than  the 
rudimentary  selling  and  bartering  of  their  day,  first  caused  our 
GennaDic  ancestors  to  realize  the  importance  of  putting  some 
promises  at  aay  rate  under  public  sanction.  We  have  not  now 
to  attempt  any  reconstruction  of  archaic  judgment  and  justice, 
or  the  lack  of  either,  at  any  period  of  the  darkness  and  twilight 
which  precede  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  history 
of  the  law,  and  even  the  presentform  of  much  law  still  common 
to  almost  all  the  English-speaking  world,  can  be  understood 
only  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  our  forefathers  did  not  start 
from  any  general  conception  of  the  state's  duty  to  enforce 
private  agreements,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  state's  powers  and 
functions  in  this  regard  were  extended  gradually,  unsystematic- 
ally,  and  by  shifts  and  devices  of  ingenious  suitors  and  counsel, 
aided  by  judges,  rather  than  by  any  direct  provisions  of  princes 
and  rulers.  Money  debts,  it  is  true,  were  recoverable  from  an 
early  time.  But  this  was  not  because  the  debtor  had  promised 
to  repay  the  loan;  it  was  because  the  money  was  deemed  still  to 
belong  to  the  creditor,  as  if  the  identical  coins  were  merely  in 
the  debtor's  custody.  The  creditor  sued  to  recover  money,  for 
centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  exactly  the  same  form 
which  he  would  have  used  to  demand  possession  of  land;  the 
action  of  debt  closely  resembled  the  "  real  actions,"  and,  like 
them,  might  be  finally  determined  by  a  judicial  combat;  and 
down  to  Blackstone's  time  the  creditor  was  said  to  have  a 
property  in  the  debt — property  which  the  debtor  had  "  granted  " 
him.  Giving  credit,  in  this  way  of  thinking,  is  not  reliance  on 
the  right  to  call  hereafter  for  an  act,  the  payment  of  so  much 
current  money  or  its  equivalent,  to  be  performed  by  the  debtor, 
but  merely  suspension  of  the  immediate  right  to  possess  one's 
own  particular  money,  as  the  owner  of  a  house  let  Sot  a  term 
suspends  his  right  to  occupy  it.  This  was  no  road  to  the  modem 
doctrine  of  contract,  and  the  passage  had  to  be  made  another  way. 
In  fact  the  old  action  of  debt  covered  part  of  the  ground  of 
contract  only  by  accident.  It  was  really  an  action  to  recover 
Aj^iaatar  ^^^  property  that  was  not  land;  for  the  remedy  of 
j^^  a  dispossessed  owner  of  chattels,  afterwards  known 

as  detinue,  was  only  a  slightly  varying  form  of  it. 
If  the  property  claimed  was  a  certain  sum  of  money,  it  might 
be  due  because  the  defendant  had  received  money  on  loan,  or 
because  he  had  received  goods  of  which  the  agreed  price  remained 
unpaid;  or,  in  later  times  at  any  rate,  because  be  bad  become 
liable  in  some  way  by  judgment,  statute  or  other  authority  of 
law,  to  pay  a  fine  or  fixed  penalty  to  the  plaintiff.  Here  the 
person  recovering  might  be  as  considerable  as  the  lord  of  a  manor, 
or  as  mean  as  a  "  common  informer  ";  the  principle  was  the 
same.  In  every  case  outside  this  last  class,  that  is  to  say,  when- 
ever there  was  a  debt  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  it  had  to 
be  shown  that  the  defendant  had  actually  received  the  money 
or  goods;  this  value  received  came  to  be  called  quid  pro  quo — 
a  term  unknown,  to  all  appearance,  out  of  England.  Neverthe- 
less the  foundation  of  the  plaintifi's  right  was  not  bargain  or 
promise,  but  the  unjust  detention  by  the  defendant  of  the 
plaintiff's  money  or  goods. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  to  trace  the  change  from  the 
ancient  method  of  proof— oath  backed  by  "  good  suit,"  i.e. 

the  oaths  of  an  adequate  number  of  friends  and 
Pf^_         neighbours — through  the  earlier  form  of  jury  trial,  in 

which  the  jury  were  supposed  to  know  the  truth  of 
their  own  knowledge,  to  the  modern  establishment  of  facts  by 
testimony  brought  before  a  jury  who  are  bound  to  give  their 
verdict  according  to  the  evidence.  But  there  was  one  mode  of 
proof  which,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  made  a  material 
addition  to  the  substantive  law.  This  was  the  proof  by  writing, 
which  means  writing  authenticated  by  seal.  Proof  by  writing 
was  admitted  under  Roman  influence,  but,  once  admitted,  it 
acquired  the  character  of  being  conclusive  which  belonged  to  all 


proof  in  early  Germanic  procedure.  Oath,  ordeal  and  battle 
were  all  final  in  their  results.  When  the  process  was  started 
there  was  no  room  for  discussion.  So  the  sealed  writing  was 
final  too,  and  a  man  could  not  deny  his  own  deed.  We  still  say 
that  he  caimot,  but  with  modem  refiueeients.  Thus  the  deed, 
being  allowed  as  a  solemn  and  probative  document,  furnished 
a  means  by  which  a  man  could  bind  himself,  or  rather  effectually 
declare  himself  bound,  to  anything  not  positively  forbidden  by 
law.  Whoever  could  afiord  parchment  and  the  services  of  a 
clerk  might  have  tbe  benefit  of  a  "  formal  contract "  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  term.  At  this  day  the  form  of  deed  called 
a  bond  or  "  obligation  "  is,  as  it  stands  settled  after  various 
experiments,  extremely  artificial;  but  it  is  essentially  a  solemn 
admission  of  liability,  though  its  conclusive  stringency  has  been 
relaxed  by  modem  legislation  and  practice  in  the  interest  of  sub- 
stantial justice.  By  this  means  the  performance  of  all  sorts  of 
undertakings,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  could  be  and  was  legally 
secnred.  Bonds  were  well  known  in  the  13th  century,  and  from 
the  rifth  century  onwards  were  freely  used  for  commercial 
and  other  purposes;  as  for  certain  limited  purposes  they  still 
are.  The  "  covenant  "  of  modem  draftsmen  is  a  direct  promise 
made  by  deed;  it  occurs  mainly  as  incident  to  conveyances  of 
land.  The  medieval  "  covenant,"  conventio,  was,  when  we  first 
hear  of  it,  practically  equivalent  to  a  lease,  and  never  became 
a  common  instrument  of  miscellaneous  contracting,  though  the 
old  books  recognize  the  possibility  of  turning  it  to  various  uses 
of  which  there  are  examples;  nor  had  it  any  sensible  influence 
on  the  later  development  of  the  law.  On,  the  whole,  in  the  old 
common  law  one  could  do  a  great  deal  by  deed,  but  very  little 
without  deed.  The  minor  bargains  of  daily  life,  so  far  as  they 
involved  mutual  credit,  were  left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior 
courts,  of  the  Law  Merchant,  and — last,  not  least — of  the  Church. 

Popular  custom,  in  all  European  countries,  recognized  simpler 
ways  of  pledging  faith  than  parchment  and  seal.  A  handshake 
was  enough  to  bind  a  bargain.  Whatever  secular  law 
might  say,  the  Church  said  it  was  an  open  sin  to  break  u^ti^ 
plighted  faith;  a  matter,  therefore,  for  spiritual 
correction,  in  other  words,  for  compulsion  exercised  on  the 
defaulter  by  the  bishop's  or  the  archdeacon's  court,  armed 
with  the  power  of  excommunication.  In  this  way  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  acquired  much  business  which  was,  in  fact,  as  secular 
as  that  of  a  modem  county  court,  with  the  incident  profits. 
Medieval  courts  lived  by  the  suitors'  fees.  What  were  the  king's 
judges  to  do?  However  high  they  put  their  claims  in  the 
course  of  the  rivalry  between  Church  and  Crown,  they  could  not 
effectually  prohibit  the  bishop  or  his  official  from  dealing  with 
matters  for  which  the  king's  court  provided  no  remedy.  Con- 
tinental jurists  had  seen  their  way,  starting  from  the  Roman 
system  as  it  was  left  by  Justinian,  to  reduce  its  formalities 
to  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  expand  tbeir  jurisdiction  to  the 
full  breadth  of  current  usage.  English  judges  could  not  do  this 
in  the  15th  century,  if  they  could  ever  have  done  so.  Nor  would 
simplification  of  the  requisites  of  a  deed,  such  as  has  now  been 
introduced  in  many  jurisdictions,  have  been  of  much  use  at  a 
time  when  only  a  minority  even  of  well-to-do  laymen  could 
write  with  any  facility. 

There  was  no  principle  and  no  form  of  action  in  Engtish  law 
which  recognized  any  general  duty  of  keeping  promises.  But 
could  not  breach  of  faith  by  which  a  party  had  suffered  be 
treated  as  some  kind  of  legal  wrong  P  There  was  a  known  action 
of  trespass  and  a  known  action  of  deceit,  this  last  of  a  specif 
kind,  mostly  for  what  would  now  be  called  abuse  of  the  process 
of  the  court;  but  in  the  later  middle  ages  it  was  an  admitted 
remedy  for  giving  a  false  warranty  on  a  sale  of  goods.  Also 
there  was  room  for  actions  "  on  the  case,"  on  facts  analogous 
to  those  covered  by  the  old  writs,  though  not  precisely  within 
their  terms.  If  the  king's  judges  were  to  capture  this  important 
branch  of  business  from  the  clerical  hands  which  threatened  to 
engross  it,  the  only  way  was  to  devise  some  new  form  of  action 
on  the  case.  There  were  signs,  moreover,  that  the  court  of 
chancery  would  not  neglect  so  promising  a  field  if  the  common 
law  judges  left  it  open. 
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Hw  mere  fact  ot  unfulfilled  (wtmuK  was  not  enough,  in  the 
eyes  of  medieval  Rngjinh  lawyers,  to  give  a  handle  to  the  law. 
,.„^fglf  But  injury  caused  by  reliance  on  another  man's  und^- 
taking  was  different.  The  special  undertaking  or 
"  assumption  "  creates  a  duty  which  is  broken  by  fraudulent 
or  incompetent  miacarriagc  in  the  perfonnance.  I  profess  to  be 
a  skilled  farrier,  and  lame  your  horse.  It  ia  no  tre^uiss,  because 
you  trusted  the  horse  to  me;  but  it  is  something  like  a  trespass, 
and  very  like  a  deceit.  Iprafessto  beacompetent  buiLdei;  you. 
employ  me  to  build  a  house,  and  I  scamp  the  work  ao  that  the 
house  is  not  fit  to  Uve  in.  An  action  on  the  case  was  allowed 
without  much  difficulty  far  such  defaults.  The  next  step,  and 
a  long  one,  was  to  provide  for  total  failure  to  perform.  The 
builder,  instead  of  doing  bad  work,  does  nothing  at  all  within 
the  time  agreed  upon  for  completing  the  house.  Can  it  be  said 
that  be  has  done  a  wrong?  At  first  the  judges  felt  bound  to 
hold  that  this  was  going  too  far;  but  suitors  anxious  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  king's  justice  persevered,  and  in  the  course 
<£the  rjthcentury  the  new  form  of  action,  calledai'jwm^n/ from 
the  statement  of  the  defendant's  undertaking  on  which  it  was 
founded,  was  allowed  as  a  remedy  for  non-performance  as  well 
as  for  faulty  pcTformance.  Being  an  action  for  damages,  and 
not  for  a  certain  amount,  it  escaped  the  strict  rules  of  proof 
which  applied  to  the  old  action  of  debt ;  being  in  form  for  a  kind 
of  trespass,  and  thus  a  privileged  appeal  to  the  king  to  do  right 
for  a  breach  of  his  peace,  it  escaped  likewise  the  risk  of  the 
defendant  clearing  himself  by  oath  according  to  the  ancient 
pcq>ular  procedure.  Hence,  as  time  went  on,  suitors  were  em- 
boldened to  use  "  assumpsit "  as  an  alternative  for  debt,  though 
it  had  been  introduced  only  for  cases  where  there  was  no  other 
remedy.  By  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  they  got  their  way ; 
and  it  became  a  settled  doctrine  that  the  eusten<x  of  a  debt 
was  enough  for  the  court  to  presume  an  undertaking  to  pay  it. 
The  new  form  of  action  was  made  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  informal  contracts,  and,  by  extremely  ingenious  devices  of 
pleading,  developed  from  the  presumption  or  fiction  that  a  man 
had  promised  to  pay  what  he  ought,  it  was  extended  in  time 
to  a  great  variety  of  cases  where  there  was  in  fact  no  contract 
at  all. 

The  new  system  gave  no  new  force  to  gratuitous  promises. 
For  it  was  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction,  that 
cmmmUtrm-  ^^  plaintiff  had  been  induced  by  the  defendant's 
fl^u  uod^taking,  and  with   the  defendant's   consent,  to 

alter  his  position  for  the  worse  in  some  way.  He  had 
paid  or  bound  himself  to  pay  money,  he  had  parted  with  goods, 
he  had  spent  time  in  labour,  or  he  had  foregone  some  profit  or 
legal  right.  If  he  had  not  committed  himself  to  anything  on  the 
strength  of  the  defendant's  promise,  he  had  suffered  no  damage 
and  had  no  cause  of  action.  Disappointment  of  expectations 
is  unpleasant,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  damnum  in  a  legal  sense.  To 
sum  up  the  efiecti^  this  in  modem  language,  the  [daintifi  must 
have  given  value  fft  some  kind,  more  or  less,  for  the  defendant's 
undertaking.  ThiMomathing  given  by  the  promisee  and  accepted 
by  the  promisor  ia  return  for  his  undertaking  is  what  we  now 
call  the  considaatutn  for  the  promise.  In  cases  where  debt 
would  also  lie,  it  ^joincides  with  the  old  requirement  of  value 
received  (quid  pro  quo)  as  a  condition  of  the  action  of  debt  being 
available.  But  the  conc^tion  is  far  wider,  for  the  consideration 
for  a  promise  need  not  be  anything  capable  of  deUvery  or 
possession.  It  may  be  money  or  goods;  but  it  may  also  be  an 
act  or  series  of  acts ;  further  (and  this  is  of  the  first  importance 
for  our  modem  law),  it  may  itself  be  a  promise  to  pay  money  or 
deliver  goods,  oi  to  do  work,  or  otherwise  to  act  or  not  to  act  in 
some  specified  way.  Again,  it  need  not  be  anything  which  is 
obviously  for  the  promisor's  benefit.  His  acceptance  shows 
that  he  set  some  value  on  it ;  but  in  truth  the  promisee's  burden, 
and  not  the  promisor's  benefit,  is  material.  The  last  refinement 
of  hiding  that,  when  mutual  promises  are  exchanged  between 
parties,  each  promise  is  a  consideration  for  the  other  and  makes 
it  binding,  was  conclusively  accepted  only  in  the  17th  century. 
The  result  was  that  promises  of  mere  bounty  could  no  more  be 
enforced  than  before,  but  any  kind  of  lawful  bargain  could; 


and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  in  substance  what 
most  men  wanted.  Andent  popular  usage  and  feehng  show 
littie  more  encouragement  than  ancient  law  itself  to  m«ely 
gratuitous  alienation  or  obligations.  Also  (subject,  till  quite 
modem  times,  to  the  general  rule  of  common-^law  procedure 
that  parties  conld  not  be  their  own  witnesses,  and  subject  to 
various  modem  statutory  requirements  in  various  classes  of 
cases)  no  particular  kind  of  proof  was  necessary.  The  necessity 
of  consideration  for  the  validity  of  simple  contracts  was  un- 
fortunately confused  by  commentators,  alioost  from  the  beginning 
of  its  history,  with  the  perfecUy  different  rules  of  the  Roman 
law  about  tmdum  pactum,  which  very  few  English  lawyers  took 
the  pains  to  understand.  Hasty  comparison  of  misunderstood 
Roman  law,  sometimes  in  its  dvil  and  sometimes  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical form,  is  answerable  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  worst 
faults  in  old-fashioned  text-books.  Doubtless  many  canonists, 
probably  some  common  lawyers,  and  possibly  some  of  the  judges 
of  the  Renaissance  time,  supposed  that  ex  nudo  pacto  non  oritur 
actio  was  in  some  way  a  proposition  of  universal  reasoo;  but  it 
is  a  long  way  from  this  to  concluding  that  the  Roman  law  had 
any  substantial  influence  on  the  English. 

The  doctrine  of  consideration  is  in  fact  peculiar  to  those 
jurisdictions  where  the  common  law  of  England  b  in  force,  or 
is  the  foundation  of  the  received  law,  or,  as  in  South  Africa,  has 
made  large  encroachments  upon  it  in  practice.  Substantially 
similar  results  areobtained  in  other  modern  systems  by  professing 
to  enforce  all  deliberate  promises,  but  imposing  stricter  conditions 
of  proof  where  the  promise  is  gratuitous. 

As  obligations  embodied  in  the  solemn  form  of  a  deed  were 
thereby  made  enforceable  before  the  doctrine  of  consideration 
was  known,  so  they  still  remain.  When  a  man  has  o—ta. 
by  deed  declared  lumself  bound,  there  is  no  need  to 
look  for  any  bargain,  or  even  to  ask  whether  the  other  party 
has  assented.  This  rugged  fragment  of  ancient  law  remains 
embedded  in  our  elaborate  modem  stmcture.  Nevertheless 
gratuitous  promises,  even  by  deed,  get  only  their  strict  and  bare 
rights.  There  may  be  an  action  upon  them,  but  the  powerful 
remedy  of  spedfic  performance — often  the  only  one  worth 
having — is  denied  them.  For  this  is  derived  from  the  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor,  and  the  equity  ad- 
ministered by  the  chancellor  was  not  for  plaintiffs  who  could 
not  show  substantial  merit  as  well  as  legal  daims.  The  singular 
position  of  promises  made  by  deed  is  best  left  out  of  account 
in  considering  the  general  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  contracts; 
and  as  to  interpretation  there  is  no  difference.  In  what  follows, 
therefore,  it  will  be  needless,  as  a  rule,  to  distinguish  between 
"  parol  "  or  "  simple  "  contracts,  that  is,  contracts  not  made  by 
deed,  and  obligations  undertaken  by  deed. 

From  the  conception  of  a  promise  being  valid  only  when 
given  in  return  for  something  accepted  in  consideration  of 
the  promise,  it  follows  that  the  giving  of  the  promise  ^^ 
and  of  the  consideration  must  be  simultaneous.  Words  ^^^  rt§tr, 
of  promise  uttered  before  there  is  a  consideration  for 
them  can  be  no  more  than  an  offer;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
obligation  declared  in  words,  or  inferred  from  acts  and  conduct,  on 
the  acceptance  of  a  consideration,  is  fixedat  that  time,  and  cannot 
be  varied  by  subsequent  declaration,  though  such  dedarations 
may  be  material  as  adxoissions.  It  was  a  long  while,  however, 
before  this  consequence  was  dearly  perceived.  In  the  18th 
century  it  was  attempted,  and  for  a  time  with  considerable 
success,  to  extend  the  range  of  enforceable  promises  without 
regard  to  what  the  prindples  of  the  law  would  bear,  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  sense  of  natural  justice.  This  movement  was  checked 
only  within  living  memory,  and  traces  of  it  remain  in  certain 
apparentiy  anomalous  rules  which  are  indeed  of  little  practical 
importance,  but  which  private  writers,  at  any  rate,  cannot 
safely  treat  as  obsolete.  However,  the  question  of  "  past 
consideration  "  is  too  minute  and  technical  to  be  pursued  here. 
The  general  result  is  that  a  binding  contract  is  regularly  consti- 
tuted by  the  acceptance  of  an  offer,  and  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  accepted;  and,  however  complicated  the  transaction  may  be, 
there  must  always,  in  the  theory  of  English  law,  be  such  s 
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moment  in  every  case  where  a  contract  is  formed.  It  also 
follows  that  an  offer  before  acceptance  creates  no  duty  of  any 
kind  ("  A  revocable  prombe  is  unknown  to  our  law  " — Anson); 
which  is  by  ito  means  necessarily  the  case  in  systems  where 
the  English  rule  of  consideration  is  unknown.  The  question 
what  amounts  to  final  acceptance  of  an  offer  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  question  ultimately  depending  on  common  sense,  and 
must  be  treated  on  similar  lines  in  all  civilized  countries  where 
the  business  of  life  is  carried  on  in  a  generally  similar  way.  The 
rules  that  an  ofier  is  imderstood  to  be  made  only  for  a  reasonable 
time,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  lapses  if  not 
accepted  in  due  time;  that  an  expressed  revocation  of  an  offer 
can  take  effect  only  if  communicated  to  the  other  party  before 
he  has  accepted;  that  acceptance  of  an  ofier  must  be  according 
to  its  terms,  and  a  conditional  or  qualified  acceptance  is  only 
a  new  proposal,  and  the  like,  may  be  regarded  as  standing  on 
general  convenience  as  much  as  on  any  technical  ground. 

Great  difGculties  have  arisen,  and  in  other  systems  as  well 
as  in  the  English,  as  to  the  completion  of  contracts  between 
-^^  persons  at  a  distance.  There  must  be  some  rule,  and 
2|^^„^  yet  any  rule  that  can  be  framed  must  seem  arbitrary 
in  some  cases.  On  the  whole  the  modem  doctrine 
is  to  some  such  effect  as  the  following: — 

The  proposer  of  a  contract  can  prescribe  or  authorize  any 
mode,  or  at  least  any  reasonable  mode,  of  acceptance,  and  if  he 
specifies  none  he  is  deemed  to  authorize  the  use  of  any  reasonable 
mode  in  common  use,  and  especially  the  post.  Acceptance  in 
words  is  not  always  required;  an  offer  may  be  well  accepted 
by  an  act  clearly  referable  to  the  proposed  agreement,  and 
constituting  the  whole  or  part  of  the  performance  asked  for — 
say  the  despatch  of  goods  in  answer  to  an  order  by  post,  or  the 
doing  of  work  bespoken;  and  it  seems  that  in  such  cases  further 
communication — unless  eitpressly  requested — is  not  necessary 
as  matter  of  law,  however  prudent  and  desirable  it  may  be. 
Where  a  promise  and  not  an  act  is  sought  (as  where  a  tradesman 
writes  a  letter  offering  goods  for  sale  on  credit),  it  must  be 
communicated;  in  the  absence  of  special  direction  letter  pmst 
or  telegraph  may  be  used;  and,  further,  the  acceptor  having 
done  his  part  when  his  answer  is  committed  to  the  post,  English 
courts  now  hold  (after  much  discussion  and  doubt)  that  any 
delay  or  miscarriage  in  course  of  post  is  at  the  proposer's  risk, 
so  that  a  man  may  be  bound  by  an  acceptance  he  aever  received. 
It  is  generally  thought — though  there  is  no  En^h  dedsion — 
that,  in  conformity  with  this  last  rule,  a  revocation  by  telegraph 
of  an  acceptance  already  posted  would  be  inoperative.  Much 
more  elaborate  rules  are  laid  down  in  some  continental  codes. 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  their  compLcation  achieves  any  gain 
of  substantial  justice  worth  the  price.  At  first  sight  it  looks 
easy  to  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  by  admitting  an  interval 
during  which  one  parly  is  bound  and  the  other  not.  But,  apart 
from  the  risk  of  starting  fresh  problems  as  hard  as  the  old  ones, 
English  principles,  as  above  said,  require  a  contract  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  parties  at  one  point  of  time,  and  any  excep- 
tion to  this  would  have  to  be  justified  by  very  strong  grounds  of 
expediency.  We  have  already  assumed,  but  it  should  be  specific- 
ally stated,  that  neither  offers  nor  acceptances  are  confined  to 
communications  made  in  spoken  or  written  words.  Acts  or 
signs  may  and  constantly  do  signify  proposal  and  assent.  One 
does  not  in  terms  request  a  ferryman  to  put  one  across  the  river. 
Stepping  into  the  boat  is  an  offer  to  pay  the  usual  fare  for  being 
ferried  over,  and  the  ferryman  accepts  it  by  putting  off.  This  is 
a  very  simple  case,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
Acts  fitted  to  convey  to  a  reasonable  man  the  proposal  of  an 
agreement,  or  the  acceptance  of  a  proposal  he  has  made,  are  as 
good  in  law  as  equivalent  express  words.  The  term  "  implied 
contract "  is  current  in  this  connexion,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous.  It  sometimes  means  a  contract  concluded  by  acts, 
not  words,  of  one  or  both  parties,  but  still  a  real  agreement; 
sometimes  an  obligation  imposed  by  law  where  there  is  not  any 
agreement  in  fact,  for  which  the  name  "  quasi-contract  "  is 
more  appropriate  and  now  usual. 

The  obligation  of  contract  is  an  obligation  created  and  deter- 


mined by  the  will  of  the  parties.  Herein  is  the  chaiacteristic 
difference  of  contract  from  all  other  branches  of  law. 
The  business  of  the  law,  therefore,  is  to  give  effect  so 
far  as  possible  to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  all 
the  rules  for  interpreting  contracts  go  back  to  this  fundamental 
principle  and  are  controlled  by  it.  Every  one  knows  that  its 
application  is  not  zdways  obvious.  Parties  often  express  them- 
selves obscurely;  still  oftenei  they  leave  hurge  parts  of  thdr 
intention  unexpressed,  or  (which  for  the  law  is  the  same  thing) 
have  not  formed  any  intention  at  ail  as  to  what  is  to  be  done 
incertain  events.  But  even  where  the  law  has  to  fill  up  gaps  t^ 
judicial  conjecture,  the  guiding  principle  sdU  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  consideration  of  what  either  party  has  given  the  other 
reasonable  cause  to  expect  of  him.  The  court  aims  not  at 
imposing  terms  on  the  parties,  but  at  fixing  the  terms  left  blank 
as  the  parties  would  or  reasonably  might  have  fixed  them  if  all 
the  possibilities  had  been  clearly  before  their  minds.  For  this 
purpose  resort  must  be  had  to  various  tests:  the  court  may 
look  to  the  analogy  of  what  the  parties  have  e^ressly  provided 
in  case  of  other  specified  events,  to  the  constant  or  general 
usage  of  persons  engagedinlike  business,  and,  at  need,  ultimately 
to  the  court's  own  sense  of  what  is  just  and  expedient.  AU 
auxiliary  rules  of  this  kind  are  subject  to  the  acti^  will  of  the 
parties,  and  are  apphed  only  for  want  of  sufficient  declaration 
of  it  by  the  parties  themselves.  A  rule  which  can  take  effect 
against  the  judicially  known  will  of  the  parties  is  not  a  rule  of 
construction  or  interpretation,  but  a  positive  rule  of  law.  How- 
ever artificial  some  rules  of  construction  may  seem,  this  test 
will  always  hold.  In  modem  times  the  courts  have  avoided 
laying  down  new  rules  of  construction,  preferring  to  keep  a  free 
hand  and  dealwith  each  case  on  its  merits  as  a  whole.  Itsfaould 
be  observed  that  the  fulfilment  of  a  contract  may  creat«  a 
rclaticm  between  the  parties  which,  once  established,  is  governed 
by  fixed  rules  of  law  not  variable  by  the  preceding  agreement. 
Marriage  is  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  this,  and  perhaps 
the  only  complete  one  in  our  modem  law. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  evidence  which  to  some  extent 
guide  or  restrain  interpretation.  In  particular,  oral  testimony 
is  not  allowed  to  vary  the  terms  of  an  agreement  ^ 
reduced  to  writing.  This  is  really  in  aid  of  the  parties' 
deliberate  intention,  for  the  object  of  reducing  terms  to  writing 
is  to  make  them  certain.  There  are  apparent  exertions  to  the 
rule,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  admission  of  evidence 
to  show  that  words  were  used  in  a  special  meaning  current  in 
the  place  or  trade  in  question.  But  they  are  reducible,  it  will  be 
found,  to  applications  (perhaps  over-subtle  in  some  cases)  of 
the  still  more  general  principles  that,  before  giving  legal  force 
to  a  document,  we  must  know  that  it  is  really  what  it  purports 
to  be,  and  that  when  we  do  give  effect  to  it  according  to  its 
terms  we  must  be  sure  of  what  its  terms  really  say.  The  rules 
of  evidence  here  spoken  of  are  modern,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  archaic  rule  already  mentioned  as  to  the  effect  of  ajdeed. 

Every  contracting  party  is  bound  to  perform  his  promise 
according  to  its  terms,  and  in  case  of  any  doubt  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  other  party  would  reasonably  understand 
the  promise.  Where  the  performance  on  one  or  both 
sides  extends  over  an  appreciable  time,  continuously 
or  by  instalments,  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  right  of  either 
patty  to  refuse  or  suspend  further  performance  on  the  ground 
of  some  default  on  the  other  side.  Attempts  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  on  such  questions  are  now  discouraged,  the  aim 
of  the  courts  being  to  give  effect  to  the  true  substance  and  intent 
of  the  contract  in  every  case.  Nor  will  the  court  hold  one  part 
of  the  temis  deliberately  agreed  to  more  or  less  material  than 
another  in  modem  business  dealings.  "  In  the  contracts  of 
merchants  time  is  of  the  essence,"  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said  in  our  own  day.  Certain  ancient  rules 
restraining  the  apparent  literal  effect  of  common  provisions 
in  mortgages  and  other  instruments  were  in  tmth  controlling 
rules  of  policy.  New  rules  of  this  kind  can  be  made  only  by 
legislation.  Whether  the  parties  did  or  did  not  in  fact  intend 
the  obligation   of  a  contract  to  be  subject  to  unexpressed 
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condition  is,  however, «  posuble  and  not  uncommon  question  of 
interpretation.  One  class  of  cases  giving  rise  to  such  questions 
is  tkit  in  which  performance  becomes  impossible  by  some 
external  cause  not  due  to  the  promisor's  own  fault;  a  similar 
but  not  identical  one  is  that  in  which  the  agreement  could  be 
literally  performed,  and  yet  the  performance  would  not  give 
the  promisor  the  substance  of  what  he  bargained  for;  as 
happened  in  the  "  coronation  cases  "  arising  out  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  king's  coronation  in  1902.  As  to  promises 
obviously  absurd  or  impossible  from  the  first,  they  are  un- 
enforceable only  OD  the  ground  that  the  parties  cannot  have 
seriously  meant  to  create  a  liability.  For  precisely  the  same 
reason,  supported  by  the  general  usage  and  understanding  of 
mankind,  common  social  engagements,  thou^  they  often  fulfil 
all  other  requisites  of  a  contract,  have  never  been  treated  as 
binding  in  law. 

In  all  matters  of  contract,  as  we  have  said,  the  ascertained 
will  of  the  parties  prevails.  Bnt  this  meaas  a  will  both  lawful 
f^g-Uf,-  and  free.  Hence  there  are  limits  to  the  force  of  the 
general  rule,  fixed  partly  by  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  abcrve  individual  will  and  interests,  partly  by  the  need  of 
securing  good  faith  and  justice  between  the  parties  themselves 
against  fraud  or  misadventure.  Agreements  cannot  be  enforced 
when  their  performance  would  involve  an  offence  against  the 
law.  There  may  be  legal  offence,  it  must  be  remembered,  not 
only  in  acts  commonly  recognized  as  criminal,  disloyal  or 
immoral,  but  in  the  breach  or  non-observance  of  positive  regula- 
tions made  by  the  legislature,  or  persons  having  statutory 
authority,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  would  be  useless 
to  give  details  on  the  subject  here.  Again,  there  are  cases  where 
an  agreement  may  be  made  and  performed  without  offending 
the  law,  but  on  grounds  of  "  public  policy  "  it  is  not  thought 
right  that  the  performance  should  be  a  matter  of  legal  obligation, 
even  if  the  ordinary  conditions  of  an  enforceable  contract  are 
satisfied.  A  man  may  bet,  in  private  at  any  rate,  if  he  likes, 
and  pay  or  receive  as  the  event  may  be;  but  for  many  years 
the  winner  has  had  no  right  of  action  against  the  loser.  Un- 
fortunate timidity  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  who  attempted 
to  draw  distinctions  instead  of  saying  boldly  that  they  would 
not  entertain  actions  on  wagers  of  any  kind,  threw  this  topic 
into  the  domain  of  legislation;  and  the  laudable  desire  of 
parliament  to  discourage  gambling,  so  far  as  might  be,  without 
attempting  impossible  prohibitions,  has  brought  the  law  to  a 
■tate  of  ludicrous  complexity  in  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. But  what  is  really  important  under  this  doctrine  of  public 
policy  is  the  confinement  of  "  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  " 
within  special  limits.  In  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  modern 
times  there  was  a  strong  feeUng — not  merely  an  artificial  legal 
doctrine — against  monopolies  and  everything  tending  to  mono- 
fwly.  Agreements  to  keep  up  prices  or  not  to  compete  were 
regarded  as  criminal.  Gradually  it  was  found  that  some  kind  of 
limited  security  against  competition  must  be  allowed  if  such 
transactions  as  the  sale  of  a  going  concern  with  its  goodwill, 
or  the  retirement  of  partners  from  a  continuing  firm,  or  the 
employment  of  confidential  servants  in  matters  involving  trade 
secrets,  were  to  be  carried  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties. 
Attempts  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  in  these  matters  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  were  finally  discredited  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Maiim-Nordenfelt  Com- 
pany's case  in  i8g4.  Contracts  "  in  restraint  of  trade  "  will  now 
beheld  valid,  provided  that  they  are  made  for  valuable  considera- 
tion (this  even  if  they  are  made  by  deed),  and  do  not  go  beyond 
what  can  be  thought  reasonable  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
roncemed,  and  are  not  injurious  to  the  public.  (The  Indian 
Contract  Act,  passed  in  1873,  has  unfortunately  embodied 
views  now  obsolete,  and  remains  unamended.)  AH  that  remains 
of  the  old  rules  in  England  is  the  necessity  of  valuable  considera- 
tion, whatever  be  the  form  of  the  contract,  and  a  strong  pre- 
sumption— but  not  an  absolute  rule  of  law — that  an  unquaMed 
agreement  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  business  is  not 
teasonable. 

Whecie  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  contract  for  not 


enforcing  it,  the  consent  of  a  contracting  party  may  still  not  be 
binding  on  him  because  not  given  with  due  knowledge,  or,  if  he 
is  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to  the  other  party,  with  inde- 
pendent judgment.  Inducing  a  man  by  deceit  to  enter  into  a 
contract  may  always  be  treated  by  the  deceived  party  ft«»<i 
as  a  ground  for  avoiding  bis  obligation,  if  he  does  so 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  discovering  the  truth,  and,  in 
particular,  before  any  innocent  third  person  has  acquired  rights 
for  value  on  the  faith  oi  the  contract  (see  Fkaud).  Coercion 
would  be  treated  on  principle  in  the  same  way  as  fraud,  but 
such  cases  hardly  occur  in  modern  times.  Thero  is  a  kind  of 
mora]  domination,  however,  which  our  courts  watch  with  the 
utmost  jealousy,  and  repress  under  the  name  of  "undue  influence" 
when  it  is  used  to  obtain  pecuniary  advantage.  Persons  in  a 
position  of  legal  or  practical  authority — guardians,  confidential 
advisers,  spiritual  directors,  and  the  like — must  not  abuse  their 
authority  for  selfish  ends.  They  are  not  forbidden  to  take 
benefits  from  those  who  depend  on  them  or  put  their  trust  in 
them;  but  if  they  do,  and  the  givers  repent  of  their  bounty, 
the  whole  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  takers  to  show  that  the  gift 
was  in  the  first  instance  made  freely  and  with  understanding. 
Large  voluntary  gifts  or  beneficial  contracts,  outside  the  limits 
within  which  natural  affection  and  common  practice  justify 
them,  are  indeed  not  encouraged  in  any  system  of  civilized 
law.  Professional  mcmey-lenders  were  ftnmerly  checked  by 
the  usury  law:  since  those  laws  were  repealed  in  1854,  courts 
and  juries  haw  shown  a  certain  astuteness  in  applying  the 
rules  of  law  as  to  fraud  and  undue  influence— the  latter  with 
certain  special  features — to  transactions  with  needy  "  expectant 
heirs  "  EUid  other  improvident  persons  which  seem  on  the  whole 
unconscionable.  The  Money  Lenders  Act  of  1900  has  fixed 
and  (as  finally  interpreted  by  the  House  of  Lords)  also  shaipened 
these  developments.  In  the  case  of  both  fraud  and  undue 
influence,  the  person  entitled  to  avoid  a  contract  may,  if  ao 
advised,  ratify  it  afterwards;  and  ratification,  if  made  with 
full  knowledge  and  free  judgment,  is  irrevocable.  A  oMttract 
made  with  a  person  deprived  by  unsound  mind  or  intoxication 
of  the  capacity  to  form  a  rational  judgment  b  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  contract  obtained  by  fraud,  if  the  want  of  capacity 
is  apparent  to  the  other  party. 

El(  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  statement  made  by  one  party  to 
the  other  about  a  material  fact  will  enable  the  other  to  avoid  the 
contract  if  he  has  relied  on  it,  and  it  was  in  fact  untrue, 
though  i  t  may  have  been  made  at  the  time,  with  honest  a^^A^toa. 
belief  in  its  truth.  This  is  so  wherever,  according  to  the 
common  course  of  business,  it  is  one  party's  business  to  know 
the  facts,  and  the  other  practieally  must,  or  reasonably  may, 
take  the  facts  from  him.  In  some  classes  of  cases  even  inadverr 
tent  omission  to  disclose  any  material  fact  is  treated  as  a  mis- 
representation. Contracts  oi  insurance  are  the  most  imprntant; 
here  the  insurer  very  seldom  has  the  means  of  making  any 
effective  inquiry  of  his  own.  Misdescription  of  real  property 
on  a  sale,  without  fraud,  may  according  to  its  imp>ortance  be 
a  matter  for  compensation  or  for  setting  aside  the  contract. 
Promoters  of  companies  are  under  special  duties  as  to  good  faith 
and  disclosure  which  have  been  worked  out  at  great  length  in 
the  modern  decisions.  But  company  law  has  become  so  complex 
within  the  present  generation  that,  so  far  from  throwing  much 
light  on  larger  principles,  it  is  hardly  intelligible  without  some 
previous  grasp  of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  misrepre- 
sentation (apart  from  fraud)  of  any  material  fact  wiU  serve  to 
avoid  any  and  every  kind  of  contract.  It  is  submitted  that  this 
is  certainly  not  the  law  as  to  the  sale  of  goods  or  as  to  the  contract 
to  marry,  and  therefore  the  alleged  rule  cannot  be  laid  down 
as  universal.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  parties  can,  if 
they  please,  and  not  necessarily  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
contract  itself,  make  the  validity  of  their  contract  conditional 
on  the  existence  of  any  matter  of  fact  whatever,  including  the 
correctness  of  any  particular  statement.  If  they  have  done  this, 
and  the  fact  b  not  so,  the  contract  has  no  force;  not  because 
there  has  been  a  mbrepresentation,  but  because  the  parties 
'  agreed  to  be  bound  if  tke  fact  was  so  and  not  otherwise. 
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a  question  of  interpretation  wlietlier  in  a  given  case  there  was 
any  such  condition. 

Mistake  is  said  to  be  a  ground  for  avoiding  contracts,  and  there 
are  cases  which  it  is  practically  convenient  to  group  under  this 
jfjgtff,  head.  On  principle  they  seem  to  be  mostly  reducible  to 
failure  of  the  acceptance  to  correspond  with  the  offer,  or 
absence  of  any  real  consideration  for  the  promise.  In  such  cases, 
whether  there  be  fraud  or  not,  no  contract  is  ever  formed,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  ratified — a  distinction 
which  may  have  important  effects.  Relief  against  mistake  is 
given  where  parties  who  have  really  agreed,  or  rather  their 
advisers,  fail  to  express  their  intention  correctly.  Here,  if  the 
original  due  intention  is  fully  proved — as  to  which  the  court 
is  rightly  cautious — the  faulty  document  can  be  judicially 
rectified. 

By  the  common  law  an  infant  (i.e.  a  person  less  than  twenty-one 
years  old)  was  bound  by  contracts  made  for  "necessaries,"  i.e. 
nhaHKr  ^'^^  commodities  as  a  jury  holds,  and  the  court  thinks 
they  may  reasonably  hold,  suitable  and  required  for 
the  person's  a>ndition;  also  by  contracts  otherwise  dearly  for 
his  benefit;  all  other  contracts  lie  might  confirm  or  avoid  after 
coming  of  age.  An  extremely  ill-drawn  act  of  1874  absolutely 
dq>rived  infants  of  the  power  of  contracting  loans,  contracting 
for  the  supply  of  goods  oth»  than  necessaries,  and  stating  an 
account  so  as  to  bind  themselves;  it  also  disabled  them  from 
binding  themselves  by  ratification.  The  liability  for  necessaries 
is  now  declared  by  legislative  authority  in  the  Sale  of  Goods  Act 
1893;  the  modem  doctrine  b  that  it  is  in  no  case  a  true  liability 
on  contract,  There  is  an  obligation  imposed  by  law  to  pay,  not 
the  agreed  price,  but  a  reasonable  price.  Practically,  people 
who  give  credit  to  an  infant  do  so  at  their  peril,  except  in  cases 
of  obvious  urg^icy. 

Married  women  were  incapable  by  the  common  law  of  con- 
tracting in  their  own  names.  At  this  day  they  can  hold  separate 
property  and  bind  themselves  to  the  extent  of  that  property — 
not  perB<mally — by  contract.  The  law.  before  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts  (tSSa  and  1893,  and  earlier  acts  now 
superseded  and  repealed)  was  a  very  peculiar  creature  of  the 
court  of  chancery;  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  it  is  of  course  decreasing  year  by  year.  But  a 
married  woman  can  still  be  restrained  from  anticipating  the 
income  of  her  separate  property,  and  the  restriction  is  still 
commonly  inserted  in  marriage  settlements. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pUlosophical  interest  about  the  nature 
and  capacities  of  corporations,  but  for  modem  practical  purposes 
it  may  be  said  that  the  legal  powers  of  British  corporations  are 
directly  or  indirectly  determined  by  acts  of  parliament.  For 
companies  under  the  Companies  Acts  the  controlling  instrument 
or  written  constitution  is  the  memorandum  of  association. 
Company  draftsmen,  taught  by  experience,  nowadays  frame 
this  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms.  Questions  of  either 
personal  or  corporate  disability  are  less  frequent  than  they 
were.  In  any  case  they  stand  apart  from  the  general  principles 
which  characterize  our  law  of  contract. 

The  rights  created  by  contract  are  personal  rights  against  the 
'S  and  their  legal  representatives,  and  therefore  different 
in  kind  from  the  rights  of  ownership  and  the  like 
which  are  available  against  all  the  world.  Nevertheless 
they  may  be  and  very  commonly  are  capable  of 
pecuniary  estimarion  and  estimated  as  part  of  a  man's 
assets.  Book  debts  are  the  most  obvious  example.  Such  rights 
are  property  in  the  larger  sense:  they  are  in  modem  law  trans- 
missible and  alienable,  unless  the  contract  is  of  a  kind  implying 
personal  confidence,  or  a  contrary  intention  is  otherwise  shown. 
The  rights  created  by  negotiable  instmments  are  an  important 
and  imique  species  of  property,  being  not  only  exchangeable 
but  the  very  staple  of  commercial  currency.  Contract  and 
conveyance,  again,  are  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  sharply 
distinguished  in  the  classical  Roman  law.  But  in  the  common 
law  property  in  goods  is  transferred  by  a  complete  contract  of 
sale  without  any  further  act,  and  under  the  French  civil  code 
and  systems  which  have  followed  it  a  lilte  rule  appUes  not  only 


to  movables  but  to  immovables.  In  English  law  procuring  a 
man  to  break  his  contract  is  a  civil  wrong  against  the  other 
contracting  party,  subject  to  exceptions  wluch  are  still  not 
clearly  defined. 

Authorities. — History;  Ames,  "The  History  of  AsBumpsit," 
Harvard  Law  Rev.  U.  i,  53  (Cambridge,  Mass.  18B9)!  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  History  of  EngUsh  Law,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  184-239  (Cambridge, 
1898).  Modern:  Pollock,  article  "  Contract  "  in  £»eydo^>o«i»a  0/ 
tilt  Laws  of  Englartd  (and  ed.,  London,  J907),  a  technical  summary 
of  the  modem  law;  the  same  writer's  edition  of  the  Indian  Contract 
Act  (aseisted  by  D.  F.  Mulla,  London  and  Bombay,  1903)  restates 
and  discusses  the  principles  of  the  common  law  besides  conunenting 
on  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  detail.  Of  the  text-books,  Anson, 
English  Law  of  Contract,  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in  roo6; 
Harriman.Z.oiE'o^CMtfriictf  (second edition, 1901);  Lt^K, Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Contract  (fifth  edition  by  RandaU,  1906);  Pollock. 
Principles  of  Contratt  (eighth  edition,  1910,  third  American  edition, 
Wald's  completed  by  Williston,  New  York,  1906).  O.  W.  Holmes's 
(justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States)  The  Common  Law 
(Boaton,  Mass.  1881)  is  illuminatii^  on  contract  as  on  other  legal 
topics,  though  the  persent  writer  cannot  accept  all  the  learned 
judge's  historical  conjectures.  (F.  Po.) 

CONTRACTILB  VACUOLE,  in  biology,  a  spherical  space  filled 
with  liquid,  which  at  int£rvala  discbarges  into  the  medium;  it 
is  found  in  all  fresh-water  groups  of  Protozoa,  and  some  marine 
forms,  also  in  the  naked  aquadc  reproductive  cells  of  Algae  and 
Fungi.  It  is  absent  in  states  with  a  distinct  cell-wall  to  resist 
excessive  turgescence,  such  as  would  lead  to  the  rupture  of  a 
naked  cell,  and  we  conclude  that  its  chief  function  is  to  prevent 
such  turgescence  in  unprotected  naked  cells.  It  fulfils  also 
re^iratory  and  renal  functions,  and  is  comparable,  physiologi- 
cally, to  the  contractile  vesicle  or  bladder  of  Rorifers  and 
Turb«llarians.  In  many  species  it  is  part  of  a  complex  of  canals 
or  spaces  in  the  protoplasm. 

See  M.  Hartog,  British  Association  Reports,  and  Decen,  Bolanischt 
Zeitung,  vol.  Ixiii.  Abt.  I  (1905)  (see  also  Protozoa;  Pbotoplasm). 

CONTRADICTION,  PRINCIPLE  OF  (principium  contradic- 
lionis),  in  logic,  the  term  appUed  to  the  second  of  the  three 
primary  "  laws  of  thought."  The  oldest  statement  of  the  law 
is  that  contradictory  statements  cannot  both  at  the  same  time 
be  true,  e.g.  the  two  propositions  "  A  is  B  "  and  "  A  is  not  B" 
are  mutually  exclusive.  A  may  be  B  at  one  time,  and  not  at 
another;  A  may  be  partly  B  and  partly  not  B  at  the  same  time; 
but  it  is  Impossible  to  predicate  of  the  same  thing,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  the  aijsence  and  the  presence  of  the 
samequahty.  Thisisthestatement  of  the  law  given  by  Aristotle 
(tA  -yiip  aM  iirkpxuv  re  koI  ii.ii  intkpxfw  iivvamii  rif  atrf^ 
Ktd  (tard  rd  atri,  Metaph.  T  3,  1005  b  19).  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  tmth  of  either  proposition;  if  one  is  true,  the 
other  is  not;  one  of  the  two  must  be  true. 

Modem  logicians,  foUowing  Leibnitz  and  Eant,  have  generally 
adopted  a  different  statement,  by  which  the  law  assumes  an 
essentially  different  meaning.  Their  formula  is  "  A  is  not 
not-A  ";  in  other  words  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  of  a  tiling 
a  quality  which  is  its  contradictory.  Unike  Aristotle's  law 
this  law  deals  with  the  necessaiy  relation  between  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  single  judgment.  Whereas  Aristotle  states  that 
one  or  other  of  two  contradictory  propositions  must  be  false, 
the  Kantian  law  states  that  a  particular  kind  of  proposition  is 
in  itself  necessarily  false.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  real 
connexion  between  the  two  laws.  The  denial  of  the  statement 
"  A  ia  not-A  "  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  what  A  is,  i.e. 
the  statement  A  is  A.  In  other  words  a  judgment  about  A  is 
implied.  Kant's  analytical  propositions  depend  on  presupposed 
concepts  which  are  the  same  for  all  people.  His  statement, 
regarded  as  a  logical  principle  purely  and  apart  from  material 
facts,  does  not  therefore  amount  to  more  than  that  of  Aristotle, 
which  deals  simply  with  the  significance  of  negation. 

See  text-books  of  Logic,_  e.g.  C.  Sitwart'a  Lopc_  (trans.  Helen 
Dendy,  London,  1895).  vol.  i.  pp.  142  foH. :  forthevf  ■"      


0}  Hamilton,  471 ;  Venn,  Empirical  L 

CONTRAPAOOnV,  DooBtx  .Bassoon  or  Contrabassoon 
(Fr.  cotUrebasson;  Ga.  Kotitrafagott),  a  wood-wind  instrument 
of  the  double  reed  family,  which  it  completes  as  grand  bass, 
the  other  members  being  the  oboe,  cor  anglais,  and  bassoon. 
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The  contrai&gotto .  oorresponds  to  the  double  bass  in  stringg, 

to  the  contrabass  tuba  in  the  brass  wind,  and  to  the  pedal 

cUrinet  in  the  single  reed  wood  wind. 
There  are  at  the  present  day  three  distinct  makes  of  ccmtra- 

fagotto.  (i)  The  modern  German  (fig.  i)  is  founded  on  the 
older  models,  resembling 
the  bassoon,  the  best- 
known  being  Heckel's  of 
Biebrich-am-Rhein,  used 
at  Bayreuth  and  in  many 
German  orchestras.  In 
this  model  the  character- 
istics of  the  bassoon  are 
preserved,  and  the  tone 
is  of  true  fagotto  quality 
extended  in  its  lower 
register.  The  Hecfcel  con- 
trafagotto  consists  of  a 
wooden  tube  16  ft.  4  in. 
long  with  a  conical  bore, 
and  doubled  back  four 
times  upon  itself  to  make 
it  less  unwieldy.  It  is 
thus  about  the  same 
length  as  the  bassoon  and 
terminates  in  a  bell  4  in. 
in  diameter  pointing 
downwards.  The  crook 
consists  of  a  small  brass 
tube  about  a  ft.  long, 
having  a  very  narrow  bore, 
to  which  is  bound  the 
double-reed  mouthpiece. 
(2)  The  modem  English 
double  bassoon  is  one 
dcMgned  by  Dr  W.  H. 
Stone,  and  made  under 
his  superintendence  by 
Haseneierof  Coblenz.  It 
stated  that  instruments 
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oy  of  this  pattern  are  less 
fatiguing   to   blow   than 


Fig.  I. — Contra- 

fagotto,     German    .  . 

model     (Wilbelm  ^^S'SU.: 

Heckel).  pie.    a.^-Contra-  those  resembling  the  bas- 

fagotto.    Haseneier-  goon,     xhe  bore  is  truly 
Morton  model.  ^^^^j^   ^^^^^   ^^j^   ^ 

diameter  of  I  in.  at  tbc  reed  and  ending  in  a  diameter  of 
4  in.  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  which  points  upwards  and  has 
Dodefinedbell,  being  merely  finished  with  a  rim.  AlfredMorton, 
in  England,  h»»,  constructed  double  bassoons  on  Dr  Stone's 
de^gn  (fig.  a).  (3)  The  third  model  is  of  brass  and  consists  of 
a  conical  tabe:«E  wide  calibre  some  15  or  16  ft.  long,  curved 
round  four  tinmupon  itself  and  having  a  brass  tuba  or  euphonium 
bell  which  poiMs  upwards.  This  brass  model,  usually  known 
as  the  Bellman ,«(ttFrench  (fig.  3),  was  reaUy  of  Austrian  origin, 
having  been  firat- introduced  by  Schollnast  of  Presbuxg  about 
1839.  B.  F.  Czerveny  of  KiiniggrS^tz  and  Victor  Mahillon  of 
Brussels  both  appear  to  have  foUowed  up  this  idea  independently; 
the  former  producing  a  metal  contrafagotto  in  £i>  in  1856  and  one 
in  Bt  which  he  called  sub-contrafagotto  in  1867,  while  Mahillon's 
was  ready  in  1868.  In  the  brass  contrafagotto  the  lateral  holes 
are  pierced  at  theoretically  correct  intervals  along  the  bore,  and 
have  a  diameter  almost  equal  to  the  section  of  the  bore  at  the 
[mint  where  the  hole  is  pierced.  The  octave  harmonic  only  is 
obtainable  on  this  instrument  owing  to  the  great  length  of  the 
bore  and  its  large  calibre.    There  are  therefore  two  octave  keys 


which  give  a  chromatic  compass  s 


The  modern  wooden  contrafagotto  has  a  pitch  one  octave 
below  that  of  the  bassoon  and  three  below  that  of  the  oboe;  its 
compass  extending  from  16  ft.  C.  to  middle  C.  The  hanuonics 
of  the  octave  in  the  middle  register  and  of  the  12th  in  the  upper 


register  are  obtained  by  skilful  manipulation  of  the  reed  with 
the  lips  and  increased  pressure  of  the  breath.  The  notes  of  both 
extremes  are  difficult  to  produce. 

Although  the  double  bassoon  is  not  a  transposing  instrument 
the  music  for  it  is  written  an  octave  higher  than  the  real  sounds 


Back.  Front. 

Fig.  3.— The  French  or  Belgian  Contrafagotto. 

in  order  to  avoid  the  ledger  lines.  The  quahty  of  tone  is  some- 
what rough  and  rattling  in  the  lowest  register,  the  volume  of 
sound  not  being  quite  adequate  considering  the  depth  of  the  pitch. 
In  the  middle  and  upper  registers  the  tone  of  the  wooden  contra- 
fagotto possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  the  bassoon.  The 
contrafagotto  has  a  complete  chromatic  compass,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  played  in  any  key.  Quick  passages  are  avoided 
since  they  would  be  neither  easy  nor  effective,  the  instrument 
being  essentially  a  slow-speaking  one.  The  lowest  notes  are  only 
possible  to  a  good  player,  and  cannot  be  obtained  piano;  never- 
theless, the  instrument  forms  a  fine  haas  to  the  reed  family,  and 
supplies  in  the  orchestra  the  notes  missing  in  the  double  bass 
in  order  to  reach  16  ft.  C. 

The  orkin  of  the  contrafagotto,  like  that  of  the  oboe  (^.f .}  muM  be 
sought  in  tbe  highest  antiquity  (seeAtiLOS).  Its  immediate  forerunner 
was  the  double  bombard  or  bombardino  or  the  great  double  quint- 


pommer  whose  compass  extended   downwards  to  E 

It  ifl  not  tr 

probably  m  ...._. 

scored  for  the  instrument  and  it  was  used  in  military  bands  before 
being  adopted  in  the  orchestra.  The  original  instrument  made  for 
Handel  by  T.  Stanesby,  junior,  and  played  by  J.  F.  Lampe  at  the 
Marylebone  Gardens  in  1739,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Military 
Exhibition,  London,  in  1890.  Owing  to  its  faulty  construction  and 
weak  rattling  tone  the  double  bassoon  fell  into  disuae.  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  composers  Ha^dn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  scored 
for  it  abundantly;  the  last  used  it  in  the  C  minor  and  choral  sym- 
phonies and  wrote  an  obbtigaio  for  it  in  Fidelia.  It  was  restored  to 
favour  in  England  by  Dr  W.  H.  Stone.  (K.  S.) 

COHTBALTO  (from  Ital.  contra-alto,  i.e.  next  above  the  alto), 
the  term  for  the  lowest  variety  of  the  female  voice,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano.  Originally 
it  signified,  in  choral  music,  the  part  next  higher  than  the  alto, 
given  to  the  falsetto  counter-tetior. 

CONTRAPUNTAL  FORMS,  in  Music.  The  forms  of  music 
may  be  considered  in  two  aspects,  the  texture  of  the  music  from 
moment  to  moment,  and  the  shape  of  tbe  musical  design  as  a 
whole.    Historically  the  texture  of  music  became  definitdy 
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organized  long  before  the  shape  could  be  determined  by  any 
but  ejcternal  or  mechanic&l  conceptions.  The  laws  of  muBical 
texture  were  known  as  the  laws  of  "  counterpoint  "  (see  Counter- 
point and  Hasuony).  The  "  contrapuntal "  fonns,  then, 
are  historically  the  earliest  and  aesthetically  the  simplest  in 
music;  the  simplest,  that  is  to  say,  in  principle,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  easiest  to  appreciate  or  to  eitecute.  Their  simplicity 
is  like  that  of  mathematics,  the  simplicity  of  the  elements 
involved;  but  the  intricacy  of  their  details  and  the  subtlety 
of  their  expression  may  easily  pass  the  limits  of  popularity, 
while  art  of  a  much  more  complex  nature  may  masquerade  in 
popular  guise;  just  as  mathematical  science  is  sddom  popular- 
ized, while  biology  masquerades  in  infant  schools  as  "  natural 
history."  Fere,  however,  the  resemblance  between  counterpoint 
and  mathematics  ends,  for  the  simplicity  of  genuine  contrapuntal 
style  is  a  simplicity  of  emotion  as  well  as  of  principle;  and  if 
the  style  has  a  popular  reputation  of  being  severe  and  abstruse, 
this  is  largely  because  the  popular  conception  of  emotion  is 
conventional  and  dependent  upon  an  excessive  amount  of 
externa]  nervous  stimulus. 

I.  Canonic  Forms  and  Devices. 

In  the  canonic  forms,  the  earliest  known  in  music  as  an  inde- 
I>endent  art,  the  laws  of  texture  also  determine  the  shape  of  the 
whole,  so  that  it  is  impossible,  except  in  the  light  of  historical 
knowledge,  to  say  which  is  prior  to  the  other.  The  principle 
of  canon  being  that  one  voice  shall  reproduce  the  material  of 
another  note  for  note,  it  follows  that  in  a  composition  where 
all  parts  are  canonic  and  where  the  material  of  the  leading  part 
consists  of  a  pre-determined  melody,  such  as  a  Gregorian  chant 
or  a  popular  song,  there  remains  no  room  for  further  considera- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  work.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  their 
expressive  power  and  their  value  in  teaching  composers  to  attain 
harmonic  fluency  under  difficulties,  the  canonic  forms  played 
the  leading  part  in  the  music  of  the  isth  and  i6lh  centuries; 
nor  indeed  have  they  since  fallen  into  neglect  without  grave 
injury  to  the  art.  But  strict  canon  soon  proved  inadequate, 
and  even  dangerous,  as  the  sole  regulating  principle  in  music; 
and  its  rival  and  cognate  principle,  the  basing  of  polyphonic 
designs  upon  a  given  melody  to  which  one  part  (geneniUy  the 
tenor)  was  confined,  proved  scarcely  less  so.  Nor  were  these 
two  principles,  the  canon  and  the  cattio  jermo,  likely,  by  com- 
bination in  their  strictest  forms,  to  produce  better  artistic 
results  than  separately.  Both  were  rigid  and  mechanical 
principles;  and  their  development  into  real  artistic  devices 
was  due,  not  to  a  mere  increase  in  the  facility  of  their  use,  but 
to  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  researches  of  alchemists  led  to  the 
foundations  of  chemistry,  so  did  the  early  musical  puzzles  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  innumerable  harmonic  and  melodic  resources 
which  have  that  variety  and  freedom  of  intaaction  which  can 
be  organized  into  true  works  of  art  and  can  give  the  ancient 
mechanical  devices  themselves  a  genuine  artistic  character 
attainable  by  no  other  means. 

The  earliest  canonic  form  is  the  rondel  or  rata  as  practised 
in  the  r2th  century.  It  is,  however,  canonic  by  accident  rather 
than  in  its  original  intention.  It  consists  of  a  combination  of 
short  melodies  in  several  voices,  each  melody  being  sung  by 
each  voice  in  turn.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  one  voice  began 
alone,  instead  of  all  together,  and  if  when  it  went  on  to  the 
second  melody  the  second  voice  entered  with  the  first,  and  so  on, 
the  result  would  be  a  canon  in  the  unison.  Thus  the  difference 
between  the  crude  counterpoint  of  the  rondel  and  a  strict  canon 
in  the  unison  is  a  mere  question  of  the  point  at  which  the  com- 
position begins,  and  a  lath  century  rondel  is  simply  a  canon  at 
the  unison  begun  at  the  point  where  all  the  voices  have  already 
entered.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  one  kind  of  rondeau 
practised  by  Adam  de  ta  Hale  was  intended  to  be  sung  in  the 
true  canonic  manner  of  the  modem  round ;  and  the  wonderful 
English  rota,  "  Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  shows  in  die  upper  four 
parts  the  true  canonic  method,  and  in  its  two-part  pes  the 
method  in  which  the  parts  began  together.  In  these  archaic 
works  the  canonic  form  gives  the  whole  a  consistency  and  stability 


contrasting  oddly  with  the  dismal  warfare  between  nascent 
harmonic  principles  and  ancient  anti-harmonic  criteria  which 
hopelessly  wrecks  them  as  regards  euphony.  As  soon  as  harmony 
became  established  on  a  true  artistic  basis,  the  onaccompanied 
round  took  the  position  of  a  trivial  but  refined  art-form,  with 
hardly  more  expressive  possibilities  that  the  triolet  in  poetry,  a 
form  to  which  its  brevity  and  lightness  renders  it  fairly  compar- 
able. Orlando  di  Lasso's  C&ibrotts  sans  cesse  is  9  beautiful 
example  of  the  i6th  century  round,  which  was  at  that  time 
little  cultivated  by  serious  musicians.  In  more  modem  times 
the  possibilities  of  the  round  in  its  purest  forni  have  enormously 
increased;  and  with  the  aid  of  elaborate  instrumental  accom- 
paniments it  plays  an  important  feature  la  such  portions  of 
classical  operatic  ensemble  as  can  with  dramatic  protHicty  be 
devoted  to  expressions  of  feeling  uninterrupted  by  dramatic 
action.  In  the  modem  round  the  first  voice  can  execute  a  long 
and  complete  melody  before  the  second  voice  joins  in.  Even  if 
this  melody  be  not  instrumentally  accompanied,  it  will  imply 
a  certain  barmony,  or  at  all  events  arouse  curiosity  as  to  what 
the  harmony  is  to  be.  And  the  sequel  may  shed  a  new  light 
upon  the  harmony,  and  thus  by  degrees  the  whole  character 
of  the  melody  may  be  transformed.  The  power  of  the  modern 
round  for  humorous  and  subtle,  or  even  profound,  expression 
was  first  fully  revealed  by  Mozart,  whose  astounding  unaccom- 
panied canons  would  be  better  known  if  he  had  not  unfortunately 
set  many  of  them  to  extempiorized  texts  unfit  for  publication. 
The  round  or  the  catch  (which  is  simply  a  specially  jocose  round) 
is  a  favourite  English  art-form,  and  the  English  specimens  of 
it  are  probably  more  numerous  and  uniformly  successful  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  Still  they  cannot  honestly  be  said 
to  realise  the  full  possibilities  of  the  form.  It  is  so  easy  to  write 
a  good  piece  of  free  and  fairly  contrapuntal  harmony  in  three  or 
more  parts,  and  so  arrange  it  that  it  remains  correct  when  the 
parts  are  brought  in  one  by  one,  that  very  few  composers  seem 
to  have  realized  that  any  further  artistic  device  was  possible 
within  such  limits.  Even  Cherubtni  gives  hardly  more  than  a 
valuable  hint  that  the  round  may  be  more  than  a  jtu  4'esprit; 
and,  unless  he  be  an  adequate  exception,  the  unaccompanied 
rounds  of  Mozart  and  Brahms  stand  alone  as  works  that  raise 
the  round  to  the  dignity  of  a  serious  art-form.  With  the  addition 
of  an  orchestral  accompaniment  the  round  obviously  becomes 
a  larger  thing;  and  when  we  consider  such  specimens  as  that 
in  the  finale  of  Mozart's  Cost  fan  ItiiU,  the  quartet  in  the  last 
act  of  Cherubini's  Faniska,  the  wonderfully  subtle  quartet 
"  Mir  bt  so  wunderbar  "  in  Beethoven's  Fidelia,  and  the  very 
beautiful  numbers  in  Schubert's  masses  where  Schubert  finds 
expression  for  his  genuine  contrapuntal  feeling  without  incurring 
the  risks  resulting  from  his  lack  of  training  in  fugue-form,  we 
find  that  the  length  of  the  initial  melody,  the  growing  variety 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniment  and  the  finality  and  climax 
of  the  free  coda,  combine  to  give  the  whole  a  character  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  a  set  of  contrapuntal  variations,  such  as 
the  slow  moivement  of  Haydn's  "  Emperor  "  string  quartet,  or 
the  C9)ening  of  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony.  Berlios 
is  fond  of  beginning  his  largest  movements  like  8  kind  of  round; 
e.g.  his  Dies  Irae,  and  Seine  aux  Champs. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  three  conditions  are 
necessary  to  make  a  canon  into  a  round.  First,  the  voices 
must  imitate  each  other  in  the  unison;  secondly,  they  must 
enter  at  equal  intervals  of  time;  and  thirdly,  the  whole  melodic 
material  must  be  as  many  times  longer  than  the  interval  of  time 
as  the  number  of  voices;  otherwise,  when  the  last  voice  has 
finished  the  first  phrase,  the  first  voice  will  not  be  ready  to  return 
to  the  beginning.  Strict  canon  b,  however,  possible  under 
innumerable  other  conditions,  and  even  a  round  is  possible  with 
some  of  the  voices  at  the  interval  of  an  octave,  as  is  of  course 
inevitable  in  writing  for  unequal  voices.  And  in  a  round  for 
unequal  voices  there  b  obviously  a  new  means  of  effect  in  the 
fact  that,  as  the  melody  rotates,  its  different  parts  change 
their  [utcb  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  art  by  whidi  this  is 
possible  without  incorrectness  b  that  of  double,  triple  and 
multiple  counterp<»nt  (see  ConfrsKPOiNT}.    Its  difficulty  is 
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vuiable,  and  with  an  instrumental  accompaniment  there  is 
none.  In  fugues,  multiple  counteipoint  is  one  of  the  normal 
resources  <^  music;  and  few  devices  are  more  self-expUoatory 
to  the  ear  than  the  process  by  which  the  si^ject  and  counter- 
subjects  of  a  fugue  change  theirpositioua,  revealing  fresh  melodic 
and  acoustic  aspects  of  identical  harmonic  structure  at  every 
turn.  This,  however,  b  rendered  possible  and  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  the  passages  in  such  counterpoint  are  separated 
by  episodes  and  are  free  to  appear  in  different  kep.  Many 
fugues  of  Bach  are  written  throughout  in  multiple  counterpoint; 
but  the  possibility  of  this,  even  to  composers  such  as  Bach  and 
Mozart,  to  whom  difficulties  seem  unknown,  depends  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  musical  design  which  allows  the  composer  to 
select  the  most  effective  permutations  and  combinations  of  his 
counterpoint,  and  also  to  put  them  into  whatever  key  he  chooses. 
An  unaccompanied  round  for  unequal  voices  would  bring  about 
the  permutations  and  combinations  in  a  mechanical  order; 
and  unless  the  melody  were  restricted  bo  a  compass  common  to 
soprano  and  alto  each  alternate  revolution  wotdd  carry  it  beyond 
the  bounds  of  one  or  the  other  group  of  voices.  The  technical 
difficulties  of  such  a  problem  are  destructive  to  artistic  invention. 
But  they  do  not  appear  in  the  above-mentioned  operatic  rounds, 
though  ihese  are  for  unequal  voices,  because  here  the  length  of 
the  initial  melody  is  so  great  that  the  composition  is  quite  long 
enough  before  the  last  voice  has  got  fartiier  than  the  first  or 
second  phrase,  and,  moreover,  the  free  instrumental  accompani- 
ment is  cap^Ie  of  furnishing  a  bass  to  a  mass  of  harmony 
otfacrwiBe  incomplete. 

The  resources  of  canon,  when  emancipated  from  the  principles 
of  the  round,  are  considerable  when  the  canonic  form  is  strictly 
maintained,  and  are  inexhaustible  when  it  is  treated  freely.  A 
canon  need  not  be  in  the  unison;  and  when  it  is  in  some  other 
interval  the  imitating  voice  alters  the  expression  of  the  melody 
by  transferring  it  to  another  part  of  the  scale.  Again,  the 
imitating  voice  may  follow  the  leader  at  any  distance  of  time; 
and  thus  we  have  obviously  a  definite  means  of  expression  in 
the  difference  of  closeness  with  which  various  canonic  parts  may 
enter,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stretto  of  a  fugue.  Again,  if  the 
answering  part  enters  on  an  unaccented  beat  where  the  leader 
began  on  the  accent,  there  will  be  artistic  value  in  the  resulting 
difference  of  rhythmic  expression.  This  is  the  device  known 
u  p4r  arsin  el  thetin.  All  these  devices  are,  in  skilful  hands, 
quite  definite  in  their  effect  upon  the  ear,  and  their  expressive 
power  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  special  canonic  nature.  The 
beauty  of  the  pleading,  rising  sequences  in  crossing  parts  that 
we  find  in  the  canon  in  the  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Recwdcre 
in  &tozart's  Requiem  is  attainable  by  no  other  technical  means. 
The  dose  canon  in  the  6th  at  the  distance  of  one  minim  in  re- 
versed accent  in  Bach's  eighteenth  Goldberg  variation  owes  all 
its  smiooth  harmooic  expression  to  the  fact  that  the  two  canonic 
parts  move  in  sixths  which  would  be  simultaneoiu  but  for  the 
pause  of  the  minim  which  reverses  the  accents  of  the  upper 
part  while  it  creates  that  chain  of  suspended  discords  which 
give  harmonic  variety  to  the  whole. 

Two  other  canonic  devices  have  important  artistic  value, 
namely,  augmenlation  and  dimtnutum  (two  different  aspects  of 
the  same  thing)  and  inverswn.  In  augmentation  the  imitating 
part  sings  twice  as  slow  as  the  leader,  or  sometimes  stiU  slower. 
This  obviously  should  impart  a  new  dignity  to  the  melody,  and 
in  diminution  the  expression  b  generally  that  of  an  accesuon 
of  Uvehness.^  Neither  of  these  devices,  however,  continues  to 
anieal  to  the  ear  if  carried  on  for  long.  In  augmentation  the 
answering  part  lags  so  far  behind  the  leader  that  the  ear  cannot 
long  follow  the  connexion,  while  a  diminished  answer  will 
obviously  soon  overtake  the  leader,  and  can  proceed  on  the 
same  plan  only  by  itself  becoming  the  leader  ot  a  canon  in 
augmentation.  Beethoven,  in  the  fugues  in  bis  sonatas  op,  io6 
and  no,  ad^tcd  augmentation  and  diminution  to  modern 
varieties  c^  thematic  expression,  by  employing  them  in  triple 

'  But  see  the  E,  major  fugue  in  the  second  book  of  the  WoM- 
ItmperifUt  Ktmitr,  when  the  ontry  of  the  diminished  subject  (in 
a  sew  positioB  of  the  scale)  ia  very  tender  and  wrfema. 


time,  so  that,  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  original  notes  across 
this  triple  rhythm,  they  produce  an  entirely  new  rhythmic 
expression.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  been  applied  by  any 
earlier  composer  with  the  same  consistency  or  intention. 

The  device  of  inversion  consists  in  the  imitating  part  reversing 
every  interval  of  the  leader,  ascending  where  the  leader  descends 
and  vice  vtfsa.  Its  expressive  power  depends  upon  such  subtle 
matters  o!  the  harmonic  expression  of  melody  that  its  artistic 
use  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  the  difference  between  classical 
and  merely  academic  music.  There  are  many  melodies  of  which 
the  inversion  is  as  natural  as  the  original  form,  and  does  not 
strikingly  alter  its  character.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  theme 
of  Bach's  Kunsf  der  Fuge,  most  of  Purcell's  contrapuntal  themes, 
the  theme  in  the  fugue  of  Beethoven's  sonata,  op.  uo,  and  the 
eighth  of  Biahms's  variations  on  a  theme  by  Haydn.  In  such 
cases  inversion  sometimes  produces  harmonic  variety  as  well 
as  a  sense  of  melodic  identity  in  difference.  But  where  a  melody 
has  marked  features  of  rise  and  fall,  such  as  long  scale  passages 
or  bold  skips,  the  inversion,  if  productive  of  good  harmonic 
structure  and  expression,  may  be  a  powerful  method  of  trans- 
formation. This  is  admirably  shown  in  the  twelfth  of  Bach's 
Goldberg  Variations,  in  the  fifteenth  fugue  of  the  first  book  of 
his  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's 
sonata,  op.  io6,  and  in  the  second  subjects  of  the  first  and  last 
movements  of  Brahms's  clarinet  trio. 

The  only  remaining  canonic  device  which  figures  in  classical 
music  is  that  known  as  cancriaans,  in  which  the  imitating  part 
reproduces  the  leader  backwards.  It  ia  of  extreme  rarity  in 
serious  music;  and,  though  it  sometimes  happens  by  accident 
that  a  melody  or  figure  of  uniform  rhythm  will  produce  something 
equally  natural  when  read  backwards,  there  is  only  one  example 
of  its  use  that  appeals  to  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye.  This  is  to 
be  found  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  sonata,  op.  io6,  where  it  is 
applied  to  a  theme  with  such  sharply  contrasted  rhythmic  and 
melodic  features  that  with  long  familiarity  a  listener  would 
probably  feel  not  only  the  wayward  humour  of  the  passage  in 
itself,  but  also  its  connexion  with  the  main  theme.  Nevertheless, 
the  prominence  given  to  the  device  in  technical  treatises,  and  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  one  illustration  which  hardly  any  of  them 
cite,  show  too  clearly  thewayinwfaicfa  music  is  treated  not  only 
as  a  dead  language  butas  if  it  had  never  been  alive. 

AH  these  devices  are  also  independent  of  the  canonic  idea, 
since  they  are  so  many  methods  of  transforming  themes 
in  themselves  and  need  not  always  be  used  in  contrapuntal 
combination. 

a.    Fugue. 

As  the  composers  of  the  i6th  century  made  progress  in  har- 
monic and  contrapimtal  expression  through  the  djsdidine  of 
strict  canonic  forms,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  strict  canon  throughout 
a  composition.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  variety  of  canonic 
possibilities,  apart  from  the  artistic  necessity  of  breaking  up  the 
uniform  fulness  of  harmony,  suggested  the  desirability  of  changing 
one  kind  of  canon  for  another,  and  even  of  contrasting  canonic 
texture  with  that  of  plain  masses  of  non-polyphonic  harmony. 
The  result  is  best  known  in  the  polyphonic  t6lJ]-centUTy  motets. 
In  these  the  essentials  of  canonic  effect  are  embodied  in  the  entry 
of  one  voice  after  another  with  a  definite  theme  stated  by  each 
voice  in  that  part  of  thescale  which  best  suits  its  compass,  thus 
producing  a  free  canon  for  as  many  parts  as  there  are  voices, 
in  alternate  intervals  of  the  4th,  jtti  and  octave,  and  at  such 
distances  of  time  as  are  conducive  to  clearness  and  variety  ot 
proportion,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  later  voices  to  imitate 
more  than  the  opening  phrase  of  the  earlier,  or,  if  they  do 
imitate  its  continuation,  to  keep  to  the  same  interval. 

Such  a.  texture  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  fugue  of  more 
modem  times.  But  the  form  ia  not  what  is  now  understood  as 
fugue,  inasmuch  as  i6th-centuTy  composers  did  not  nonnally 
think  of  writing  long  movements  on  one  theme  or  of  making  a 
point  of  the  return  of  a  theme  after  episodes.  With  the  affwu- 
ance  of  new  Trords  in  the  text,  the  i6th-CNttuiy  conposer 
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naturally  took  up  a  new  theme  without  troubling  to  design  it  for 
contrapuntal  combination  with  the  opening;  and  the  form 
resulting  from  this  treatment  of  words  was  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  instrumental  rkercari  of  the  time.  Occasionally,  however, 
'breadth  of  treatment  and  terseness  of  design  combined  to  produce 
a  short  movement  on  one  idea  indistinguishable  in  form  from  a 
fugheUa  of  Bach;  as  in  the  Kyrie  of  Palestrina's  Mass,  Sahe 
Regina. 

But  in  Bach's  art  the  preservation  of  a  main  theme  is  more 
necessary  the  longer  the  composition;  and  Bach  has  an  incalcul- 
able number  of  methods  of  giving  his  fugues  a  symmetry  of  form 
and  b^nce  of  climax  so  subtle  and  perfect  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  the  only  technical  rules  of  a  fugue  are  those  which 
refer  to  its  texture.  In  the  Kitnsl  der  Puge  Bach  has  shown  with 
the  utmost  clearness  how  in  his  opinion  the  various  types  of 
fugue  may  be  classified.  That  extraordinary  work  is  a  series  of 
fugues,  all  on  the  same  subject.  The  earlier  fugues  show  how 
an  artistic  design  may  be  inade  by  simply  passing  the  subject 
from  one  voice  to  another  in  orderly  succession  (in  the  first  ex- 
ample without  any  changeof  key  except  from  tonic  to  dominant). 
The  next  stage  of  organization  is  that  in  which  the  subject  is 
combined  with  inversions,  augmentations  and  diminutions  of 
itself.  Fugues  of  this  kind  can  be  conveniently  called  stretto~ 
fugues.'  The  third  and  highest  stage  is  that  in  which  the  fugue 
combines  its  subject  with  contrasted  counter-subjects,  and  thus 
depends  u[>on  the  resources  of  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
counterpoint.  But  of  the  art  by  which  the  episodes  are  con- 
trasted, connected  climaxes  attained,  and  keys  and  subtle 
rhythmic  proportions  so  balanced  as  to  give  the  true  fugue- 
forms  a  beauty  and  stability  second  only  to  those  of  the  true 
sonata  forms,  Bach's  classification  gives  us  no  direct  hint.  A 
comparison  of  the  fugues  in  the  Kimsl  der  Fuge  with  those  else- 
where inhis  works  reveals  a  necessary  relation  between  the  nature 
of  the  fugue-subject  and  the  type  of  fugue.  In  the  Ktmsl  der  Fuge 
Bach  has  obvious  didactic  reasons  for  taking  the  same  subject 
throughout;  and,  as  he  wishes  to  show  the  extremes  of  technical 
possibility,  that  subject  must  necessarily  be  plastic  rather  than 
characteristic.  Elsewhere  Bach  prefers  very  hvely  or  highly 
characteristic  themes  as  subjects  for  the  simplest  kind  of  instru- 
mental fugue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  comes  a  point  when  the 
mechanical  strictjiess  of  treatment  crowds  out  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  musical  ideas;  and  the  7th  fugue  (which  bone  solid  mass 
of  stretto  in  augmentation,  diminution  and  inversion)  and  the 
lathand  13th  (which  are  invertible bodily)  are  academic  exercises 
outside  the  range  of  free  artistic  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  less  complicated  stretto-fugues  and  the  fugues  in  double 
and  triple  counterpoint  are  perfect  works  of  art  and  as  beautiful  as 
any  that  Bach  wrote  without  didactic  purpose. 

Fugue  is  still,  as  in  the  i6th  century,  a  texture  rather 
than  a  form;  and  the  rules  given  in  most  technical  treatises 
for  its  general  slu^>e  are  based,  not  on  the  practice  of  the 
great  composers,  but  on  the  necessities  of  beginners,  whom 
it  would  be  as  absurd  to  ask  to  write  a  fugue  without  giving 
them  a  form  as  to  ask  a  schoolboy  to  write  so  many  pages  of 
Latin  verses  without  a  subject.  But  this  standard  form,  what- 
ever its  merits  may  be  in  combining  progressive  technique  with 
musical  sense,  has  no  connexion  widi  the  true  classical  types  of 
fugue,  though  it  played  an  interesting  part  in  the  renaissance 
of  polyphony  during  the  growth  of  the  sonata  style,  and  even  gave 
rise  to  valuable  works  of  art  (e.g.  the  fugues  in  Haydn's  quartets, 
op.  20).  One  of  its  rules  was  that  every  fugue  should  have  a 
Stretto.  This  rule,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  absolutely  without 
classical  warrant;  for  in  Bach  the  ideas  of  stretto  and  of  counter- 
subject  almost  exclude  one  another  except  in  the  very  largest 
fugues,  such  as  the  i2ad  in  the  second  book  of  the  Forty-eight; 
while  Handel's  fugue-writing  is  a  masterly  method,  adopted 
as  occasion  requires,  and  with  a  lordly  disdain  for  recognized 
devices.  But  the  pedagogic  rule  proved  to  be  not  without 
artistic  point  in  more  modem  music;  for  fugue  became,  since  the 
rise  of  the  sonata-form,  for  some  generations  a  contrast  with 
the  normal  means  of  expression  instead  of  being  itself  normaL 

'  For  technical  terms  see  articles  Cocnterpoint  and  Fuoue. 


And  while  this  was  so,  there  was  considerable  point  in  ualDg 
every  pos»ble  means  to  enhance  the  rhetorical  force  of  its 
pecidiar  devices,  as  is  shown  by  the  astonishing  modem  fugues 
in  Beethoven's  last  works.  Nowadays,  however,  polyphony  is 
uTuversally  recognized  as  a  permanent  type  of  musical  texture, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  if  it  crystallizes  into  Uie 
fugue-form  at  all  it  should  not  adopt  the  classical  rather  than 
the  pedagogic  type. 

It  is  still  an  unsatisfied  wish  of  accurate  musicians  that  the  term 
fugue  should  be  used  to  imply  rather  a  certain  type  of  polyphonic 
texture  than  the  whole  form  of  a  composition.  At  present  one 
runs  the  risk  of  grotesque  misconceptions  when  one  quite  rightly 
describes  as  "written  in  fugue"  such  passages  as  the  first  subjects 
in  Mozart's  ZauberfldU  overture,  the  andantes  of  Beethoven's 
first  symphony  and  C  minor  quartet,  or  the  first  and  second 
subjects  of  the  finale  of  Mozart's  G  major  quartet,  the  second 
subject  of  the  finale  of  his  D  major  quintet,  and  the  exposition 
of  quintuple  counterpoint  in  the  coda  of  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter 
Symphony,  and  countless  other  passages  in  the  developments  and 
main  subjects  of  classical  and  modem  works  in  sonata  form.  The 
ordinary  use  of  the  term  implies  an  adherence  to  a  definite  set 
of  rules  quite  incompatible  with  the  sonata  style,  and  therefore 
inapplicable  to  these  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
devoid  of  real  cormexion  with  the  idea  of  fugue  as  understood 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  i6th  century  who  matured  it.  In 
the  muiscal  articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia  we  shall  therefore 
speak  of  writing  "in  fugue"  as  we  would  speak  of  a  poet  writing 
in  verse,  rather  than  weaken  our  descriptions  by  the  orthodox 
epithet  of  "loose /wgo/o." 

3.  Counterpoint  on  a  Canto  Fermo. 

The  early  practice  of  building  polyphonic  designs  on  a  voice- 
part  confined  to  a  given  plain-song  or  popular  melody  furnishes 
the  origin  for  every  contrapuntal  principle  tbat  is  not  canonic, 
and  soon  develops  into  a  canonic  principle  in-flaelf.  When  the 
canto  fermo  is  in  notes  of  equal  length  and  is  sung  without  inter- 
mission, it  is  of  course  as  rigid  a  mechanical  device  as  an  acrostic. 
Yet  it  may  have  artistic  value  in  furnishing  a  steady  rhythm 
in  contrast  to  suitable  free  motion  in  the  other  parts.  When  it 
is  in  the  bass,  as  in  Orlando  di  Lasso's  six-part  Regina  Coeli, 
it  is  apt  to  cramp  the  harmony;  but  when  it  is  in  the  tenor 
(its  normal  place  in  16th-century  music),  or  any  other  part,  it 
determines  little  but  the  length  of  the  composition.  It  may  or 
may  not  appeal  to  the  ear;  if  not,  it  at  least  does  no  harm,  for 
its  restricting  infiuence  on  the  harmony  is  small  if  its  pace  is 
slower  thau  that  of  its  surroundings.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
melody  is  characteristic,  or  can  be  enforced  by  repetition,  it 
may  become  a  powerful  means  of  effect,  as  in  the  splendid  close 
of  Fayrfax's  Mass  Albonus  quoted  by  Professor  Wooldridge 
on  page  310  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music. 
Here  the  tenor  part  ought  to  be  sung  by  a  body  of  voices  that 
can  be  distinctly  heard  through  the  glowing  superincumbent 
harmony;  and  dien  the  effect  of  its  five  steps  of  sequence  in 
a  melodious  figure  of  nine  semibieves  will  reveal  itself  as  the 
principle  which  gives  the  passage  consistency  of  drift  and  finality 
of  climax. 

When  the  rhythm  of  the  canto  fermo  is  not  uniform,  or  when 
pauses  intervene  between  its  phrases,  whether  these  are  different 
figures  or  repetitions  of  one  figure  in  different  parts  of  the  scale, 
the  device  passes  into  the  region  of  free  art,  and  an  early  example 
of  its  simplest  use  b  described  in  the  article  Music  as  it  appears 
in  Josquin's  wonderfid  Miserere.  Orlando  di  Lasso's  work  b 
full  of  instances  of  it,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  which  is  the 
motet  Fremuit  spiritu  Jesus  (Magnum  Opus  N'o.  553  [378]), 
in  which,  while  the  other  voices  sing  the  scripture  narrative 
of  the  death  and  raising  of  Lazarus,  the  tenor  b  heard  singing 
to  an  admirably  appropriate  theme  the  words,  Lasare,  veni 
foras.  When  the  end  of  the  narrative  is  reached,  tiese  words  fall 
into  their  place  and  are  of  course  taken  up  in  a  magnificent 
rlima-T  by  the  whole  chorus. 

The  free  use  of  phrases  of  cauto  fermo  in  contrapuntal  textuis. 
whether  confined   to  one  part  or  taken  up  i^-{!igue  by  a" 
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conatitates  the  whole  fabric  of  i6th-centUTy  music;  except  where 
polypbonic  device  is  dispensed  with  altogether,  as  in  Falestrina's 
two  settings  of  the  Slaifai  Mater,  his  Litanies,  and  all  of  his  later 
LameHtatitms  except  the  initials.  A  r6th-century  mass,  when 
it  bnot  derived  in  this  way  from  those  secular  melodies  to  which 
the  coundl  ol  Trent  objected,  is  so  closely  connected  with 
Gregorian  tones,  or  at  least  with  the  themes  of  some  motet 
an^ropriate  to  the  holy  day  for  which  it  was  written,  that  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  service  the  polyphonic  music  of  the 
best  period  co-operates  with  the  Gregorian  intonations  to  produce 
a  consistent  musical  wbc^  with  a.  thematic  coherence  abnost 
suggestive  of  Wagnerian  Leitmotif.  In  later  times  the  Protestant 
music  of  Germany  attained  a  similar  consistency,  under  more 
comphcated  musical  conditi<ms,  by  the  use  of  chorale-tunes;  and 
in  Bach's  hands  the  fugal  and  other  treatment  of  chorale-melody 
is  one  of  the  most  varied  and  expressive  of  artistic  resources. 
It  seems  to  be  less  generally  known  that  the  chorale  plays  a 
conadeiable  though  not  systematic  part  in  Handel's  English 
works.  The  passage  "the  kingdoms  of  the  world"  in  the 
" Hallelujah  Chorus"  (down  to  "and  He  shall  hve  for  ever 
and  ever")  is  a  magnificent  developmeat  of  the  second  part  of 
the  chorale  Wacket ««/  ("  Christians  wake,  a  voice  is  calling  ") ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  a  German  or  Roman  origin  for  many 
of  the  solemn  phrases  in  long  notes  which  in  Handel's  choruses 
so  often  accompany  quicker  themes. 

From  the  use  of  an  old  canto  femo  to  the  invention  of  an  original 
one  is  obviously  a  small  step;  and  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibiliries  of  varying  the  canto  fermo,  both  in  the  part  which 
moot  empbaticidly  propounds  it  and  in  the  imitating  or  contrasted 
parts,  so  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  free  develop- 
ment of  counterpoint  on  a  carUo  fermo  and  the  general  art  of 
combining  melodies  which  gives  harmony  its  deepest  expression 
and  musical  texture  its  liveliest  action.  Nor  is  there  any  such 
line  to  separate  polyphonic  from  non-polyphonic  methods  of 
accompanying  melody;  and  Bach's  Orge/tficUctn  and  Brahms's 
posthumous  organ-chorales  show  every  conceivable  gradation 
between  plain  harmony  or  arpeggio  and  the  most  complex  canon. 

In  Wagnerian  polyphony  canonic  devices  are  rare  except  in 
such  simple  moments  of  anticipation  or  of  communion  with 
nature  as  we  have  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain  in  the  Rheingold 
and  at  the  daybreak  in  the  second  act  of  the  GdUerdHmmerung. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  combining  contrasted  themes 
crowds  almost  every  other  kind  of  musical  texture  (except 
tremolos  and  similar  simple  means  of  emotional  expression) 
into  the  background,  and  is  itself  ao  transformed  by  new  harmonic 
resources,  many  of  which  are  Wagner's  own  discovery,  that  it 
may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  new  form  of  art.  The  influence 
of  this  upon  instrumental  music  is  as  yet  helpful  only  in  those 
new  forms  which  are  breaking  away  from  the  limita  of  the  sonata 
style;  and  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  sift  the  essential  from 
the  unessential  in  that  marvellous  compound  of  canonic  device, 
Wagnerian  harmony,  original  technique  and  total  disregard  of 
every  known  principle  of  musical  grammar,  which  renders  the 
work  of  Richard  Strauss  the  most  remarkable  musical  pheno- 
menon of  recent  years.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  the  two 
elements  in  which  the  music  of  the  future  wiU  finally  place  its 
main  organizing  principles  are  not  those  of  instrumentation  and 
external  expression,  on  which  popular  interest  and  controversy 
are  at  present  centred,  but  rhythmic  flowand  counterpoint.  These 
have  always  been  the  elements  which  suffered  from  neglect  or 
anarchy  in  earlier  transit  ion -periods,  and  they  have  always  been 
the  elements  that  gave  rationality  to  the  new  art  to  which  the 
transitions  led."  (D,  F.  T.) 

CONTRBZiVILLE,  a  watering-place  of  north-eastern  France, 
in  the  department  of  Vosgea,  on  the  Vair,  3g  m.  W.  of  fipinal  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1906)  940.  The  mineral  springs  of  Contrei6viIle 
have  been  in  local  repute  ance  a  remote  period,  but  became 
generally  known  only  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century;  and 
the  modem  reputation  of  the  place  its  a  health  resort  dates  from 
1864,  when  it  began  to  be  developed  by  a  company,  the  Sodftfi 
des  Eauz  de  Contrex^ville,  and  more  particularly  from  about 
1895.     In  the  ten  years  after  this  latter  date  many  improvements 


were  made  for  the  acccunmodation  of  visitors,  for  whom  the  seaaofi 
is  from  May  to  Septemtier.  The  waters  of  the  Source  Pavilion, 
which  ate  used  chiefly  for  drinking,  have  a  temperature  of  53°  F. 
and  are  characterized  ciiiefly  by  the  presence  of  caldum  sulphate. 
They  are  particularly  efficacioua  in  the  treatment  of  gravel  and 
kindred  disorders,  by  the  elimination  of  uric  add. 

Sec  ThtTty-fae  years  at  CofntrexhUU,  (1903).  by  Dr  DeboM 
d'Esuies. 

CONTROL  (Fr.  contrSle,  older  form  cemtre  roUe,  from  Med.  Lat. 
contra-Totidtu,  a  counter  roll  or  copy  of  a  document  used  to  check 
the  original;  there  is  no  instance  in  English  of  the  use  of  "  con- 
trol "  in  this,  itshtetal,  meaning),  asubstantive  (whence  the  verb) 
for  that  which  checks  or  regulates  anything,  and  so  eqtecially 
command  of  body  or  mind  by  the  will,  and  generally  the  power 
of  regulation.  In  England  the  "  Board  of  Control,"  abolished 
in  1858,  was  the  body  which  supervised  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  administration  of  India.  In  the  case  of  "  controller," 
a  general  term  for  a  public  offidal  who  checks  expenditure,  the 
more  usual  form  "comptroller"  is  a  wrong  spelling  due  to  a 
false  connexion  with  "  accompt "  or  "  account."  A  "  control " 
or  "control-experiment,"  in  science,  is  an  experiment  used,  by 
an  application  of  the  method  of  difference,  to  check  the  inferences 
drawn  from  another  experiment. 

CONTUHACT  (Lat.  conlumacia,  obstinacy;  derived  from  the 
toot  tern-,  as  in  Umttere,  to  despise,  or  possibly  from  the  root 
turn-,  as  in  tumere,  to  swell,  with  anger,  &c.),  a  stubborn  refusal 
to  obey  authority,  obstinate  resistance;  particularly,  in  law, 
the  wilfid  contempt  of  the  order  or  summons  of  a  court  (see 
CojiTEiiPT  OT  Coust).  In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  is  dealt  with  by  the 
issue  of  a  writ  de  contumace  capiendo  from  the  court  of  chancery 
at  the  instance  of  the  judge  of  the  ecdesiastical  court;  this  writ 
took  the  place  of  that  ie  excommunieato  capiendo  in  1813,  by  an 
act  of  George  HI.  c.  117  (see  Excoioiunication). 

CONUNDBnil  (a  word  of  unknown  origin,  probably  coined 
in  burlesque  imitation  of  scholastic  Latin,  as  "hocus-pocus" 
or  "  panjandrum  "),  originally  a  term  meaning  whim,  fancy  or 
ridiculous  idea;  later  apphed  to  a  pun  or  play  upon  words,  and 
thus,  in  its  usual  sense,  to  a  particular  form  of  riddle  in  which 
the  answer  depends  on  a  pun.  In  a  transferred  sense  the  word 
is  also  used  of  any  puzzling  question  or  difficulty. 

CONVSIT  (Lat.  ameentus,  from  conoenire,  to  come. together), 
a  term  applied  to  an  assodation  of  persona  seduded  from  the 
world  and  devoted  to  a  religious  life,  and  hence  to  the  building 
in  which  they  hve,  a  mtmastery  or  (more  particuhu'ly]  nunnery. 
The  diminution  "conventicle"  (convenliadim),  generally  used 
in  a  contemptuous  sense  as  implying  sectarianism,  secrecy  or 
illegality,  is  applied  to  the  meetings  or  meeting-places  of  religious 
or  other  dissenting  bodies. 

COHVBNTION  (Lat.  convmtie,  an  assembly  or  agreement, 
from  cotaenire,  to  come  together),  a  meeting  or  assemUy;  an 
agreement  between  parties;  a  general  agreement  on  which  is 
based  some  custom,  institution,  rule  of  behaviour  or  taste,  or 
canon  of  art;  hence  extended  to  the  abuse  of  such  an  agreement, 
whereby  the  rules  based  upon  it  become  lifeless  and  artifidal. 
The  word  is  of  some  interest  historically  and  politically.  It  is 
used  of  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  a  nation,  state  or 
party,  and  is  particularly  contrasted  with  the  formal  meeting 
of  a  legislature.  Itisthusappliedtothose  pariiaments  inEn^ish 
history  which,  owing  to  the  abeyance  of  the  crown,  have  as- 
sembled without  the  formal  summons  of  the  sovereign;  in  1660 
a  convention  parliament  restored  Charles  II.  to  lie  throne, 
and  in  1689  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  were  summoned 
informally  to  a  convention  by  William,  prince  of  Orange,  as 
were  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  and  dedared  the  throne  abdicated 
by  James  II.  and  settled  the  disposition  of  the  realm.  Similarly, 
the  assembly  which  ruled  France  from  Septembn  179a  to 
October  1795  was  known  as  the  National  Convention  (see  below); 
the  statutory  assembly  of  delegates  which  framed  the  oonstitutiim 
of  the  United  Statesof  America  in  1787  was  called  the  Constitu- 
tional ConventioQ;  and  the  various  American  state  constitutions 
have  been  drafted  and  sometimes  revised  by  CMUtitutiEtud 
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coDventionk.  In  the  party  system  of  the  United  States  (be 
Qomination  of  party  candidates  for  office  or  election  is  in  the 
h&nds  of  dekgatea,  chosen  by  the  primaries,  meeting  in  the 
convention  of  the  party;  the  convention  system  is  universal, 
from  the  national  conventions  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties,  which  nominate  the  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vicc'presidency,  down  to  a  ward  convention,  which  nomi- 
nates the  candidate  for  a  town-couaciUorship.  In  diplomacy, 
"convention"  is  a  general  name  given  to  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties,  but  not  necessarily  differing  either 
io  form  or  subject-matter  from  a  treaty,  and  sometimes  used 
quite  widely  of  all  forms  of  such  agreements.  Many  con- 
ventions have  been  made  for  the  formatioD  of  international 
"unions"  to  regulate  and  protect  various  economic,  industrial 
and  other  non-political  interests,  such  as  postal  and  telegraphic 
services,  trade-marks,  patents,  copyright,  quarantine,  &c. 
Thus  the  Latin  Monetaiy  Union  was  created  in  1865  by  the 
Convention  of  Paris,  and  the  abolition  of  bounties  on  the  pro- 
duction and  exportation  of  sugar  by  the  Convention  of  Brussels 
in  IQ03  (see  Treaties). 

COHVENTION,  THE  NATIONAL,  in  France,  the  constitutional 
and  legislative  assembly  which  sat  from  the  aotb  of  September 
1793  to  the  26th  of  October  1705  (the  4th  of  Brumaire  of  the 
year  IV.).  On  the  toth  of  August  1792,  when  the  populace 
of  Paris  stormed  the  Tuileries  and  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy,  the  Legislative  Assembly  decreed  the  provisional 
suspension  of  the  Ifing  and  the  convocation  of  a  national  conven- 
tion which  should  draw  up  a  constitution.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  decided  that  the  deputies  to  that  convention  should  be 
elected  by  all  Frenchmen  25  years  old,  domiciled  for  a  year  and 
living  by  the  product  of  their  labour.  The  National  Convention 
was  therefore  the  first  French  assembly  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  without  distinctions  of  class.  The  age  limit  of  the 
electors  was  further  lowered  to  ai,  and  that  of  eligibility  was 
fixed  at  35  years. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  the  aoth  of  September  1791. 
The  next  day  royalty  was  abolished,  and  on  the  aind  it  was 
decided  that  all  documents  should  be  henceforth  dated  from  the 
year  I.  of  the  French  Republic.  The  Convention  was  destined 
to  last  for  three  years.  The  country  was  at  war,  and  it  seemed 
best  to  postpone  the  new  constitution  until  peace  should  be 
concludnl.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Convention  prolonged  its 
powers  it  extended  them  considerably  in  order  to  meet  the 
pressing  dangers  which  menaced  the  Republic.  Though  a 
legislative  assembly,  it  took  over  the  executive  power,  entrusting 
it  to  its  own  members.  This  "confusion  of  powers,"  which  was 
contrary  to  the  philosophical  theories — those  of  Montesquieu 
eq>ecially' — which  had  inspired  the  Revolution  at  first,  was 
one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Convention.  The 
series  of  exceptional  measures  by  which  that  confusion  of 
powers  was  created  constitutes  the  "Revolutionary  government" 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a  government  which  was  princi- 
pally in  vigour  during  the  period  called  "the  Terror."  It  is 
thus  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  the  work  of  the  Convention,  the 
temporary  expedients  from  measures  intended  to  be  permanent. 

liie  Convention  held  its  first  session  in  a  hall  of  the  Tuileries, 
then  it  sat  in  the  hall  of  Manige,  and  finally  from  the  loth  of 
May  1793  in  that  of  the  Spectacles  (or  Uackittes),  an  immense 
ball  in  which  the  deputies  were  but  loosely  scattered.  This 
last  hall  had  tribunes  for  the  public,  which  often  influenced  the 
debate  by  interruptionsor  applause.  The  full  number  of  deputies 
was  745,  not  countmg  33  from  the  colonies,  of  whom  only  a 
section  arrived  in  Paris.  Besides  these,  however,  the  depart- 
ments armexed  from  1 793  to  1 795  were  allowed  to  send  deputa- 
tions. Many  of  the  original  deputies  died  or  were  exiled  during 
the  Convention ,  but  not  all  their  places  were  filled  by  tupplianis. 
Some  of  those  proscribed  during  the  Terror  returned  after  the 
9th  of  Thermidor.  Finally,  many  members  were  sent  away 
either  to  the  departments  or  to  the  armies,  on  missions  which 
lasted  sometimes  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  For  all 
these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  number  of  deputies 
present  at  any  given  date,  for  votes  by  roll-call  were  rare.     In 


(he  Terror  the  number  of  those  voting  averaged  only  350.  Tbe 
members  of  tbe  Convention  were  drawn  from  all  classes  of 
society,  but  the  most  numerous  were  lawyers.  Seventy-five 
members  had  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  183  in  the 
Legislative. 

According  to  its  own  ruling,  the  Convention  elected  its  preai- 
dent  every  fortnight.  He  was  eligible  for  re-election  after  the 
lapse  of  a  fortnight.  Ordinarily  the  sessions  were  held  in  the 
morning,  but  evening  sessions  were  also  frequent,  often  extending 
late  into  the  night.  Sometimes  in  exceptional  circumstances 
the  Convention  declared  itself  in  permanent  session  and  sat 
for  several  days  without  interruption.  For  both  legislative  and 
administrative  purposes  tbe  Convention  used  committees,  with 
powers  more  or  less  widely  extended  and  regulated  by  successive 
laws.  The  most  famous  of  these  committees  are  those  of  Public 
Safety,  of  General  Security,  of  Education  {ComiU  de  iolut  public, 
Contiti  d€  sDteli  gtntrale,  Comiti  de  I'itulruetion). 

The  work  of  the  Convention  was  immense  in  all  branches  of 
public  affairs.  To  appreciate  it  without  prejudice ,  one  should 
recall  that  this  assembly  saved  France  from  a  civil  war  and 
invasion,  that  it  founded  the  system  of  publiceducation  {Musfum, 
£cole  Polytecknique,  £coU  Nomuile  Svpirieure,  Bcole  des  Languei 
tfrimtalM,  Comertatoire),  created  institutions  of  capital  im- 
portance, like  that  of  the  Grand  Livre  de  la  Dette  publique, 
and  definitely  established  the  social  and  political  gains  of  the 
Revolution. 

See  French  Revolution;  Girondists;  Mou^'TAtN; 
Danton;   Robespierre;   Marat,    &c 

BlBLioCRAPRv. — The  Convention  publEsbed  a  Proeis-vtrbal  of  its 
sessions,  which,  although  Lacking  the  value  of  those  published  by 
assemblies  to-day,  is  an  official  document  of  capital  importance. 
Copies  of  it  are  rare,  however,  and  it  has  been  too  much  neglected 
by  nistorians.  See  F.  A.  Aulard,  RecueU  des  acta  du  comili  de  Salui 
Public  atec  la  correspondance  officieUe  des  reprisentoMts  en  million, 
et  le  regislre  du  conieil  executif  promsoire  {Paris,  1889  et  set).); 
M.  J.  Cuillaume,  Procis-verbaux  du  comili  d'Instruclion  Fubligue 
de  la  Convention  NationaU  {Paris,  1891-1904,  5  vols.  41:0):  F.  A. 
Aulard,  Histoire  politique  de  la  Rholution  fran;aise  (nris.  1903); 
Mortimer-Temaux,  Histoire  de  la  Terreur  (r863~l8Sl),  a  work 
based  on  and  comprising  documents,  but  written  with  strong 
royalist  bias;  Eugene  Despois,  Le  Vandalisme  rholulionnaire  (1868), 
for  the  scientific  work  of  the  Convention.  A  detailed  bibliography 
of  the  documents  relating  to  the  Convention  is  given  in  the  Ripertoire 
giniral  des  sources  manuscrites  de  I'hittoire  de  Paris  pendant  la 
Risolulion  francaise,  vol.  viii.  &c.  (1908),  edited  by  A.  Tuelfey  under 
the  auspices  of  the  municipality  oT  Paris.  For  a  more  summary 
bibliography  see  M.  Tourneux,  Bibliog.  de  I'histoire  de  Paris  iendant 
la  Rioolution  fran^aise,  i.  89-95  (Paris,  1 890).  (R.  A.) 

CONVERSANO,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Apulia,  lUly, 
in  the  province  of  Ban,  17  m.  S.E,  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Ban. 
Pop.  (1901)13,685.  IthasafinesoutbemRomanesquecathedral 
of  the  end  of  the  nth  century,  with  a  modernized  interior,  and 
a  castle  which  from  1456  belonged  to  the  Acquaviva  family, 
dukes  of  Atri  and  counts  of  Conversano.  The  convent  of 
S.  Benedetto  is  one  of  the  earliest  offshoots  of  Montecassino. 
(See  S.  Simone,  II  Duomo  di  Conversano,  Trani,  1896).  Here, 
or  in  the  vicinity,  is  the  site  of  the  unimportant  ancient  town 
of  Norba. 

CONVERSION  (Lat.  conversio,  from  convertere,  to  turn  or 
change),ageneral  term  for  the  operation  of  converting,  changing, 
or  transposing;  used  technically  in  special  senses  in  logic, 
theology  and  law. 

1.  In  logic,  conversion  is  one  of  three  chief  methods  of  im- 
mediate inference  by  which  a  conclusion  is  obtained  directly 
from  a  single  premise  without  the  intervention  of  another 
premise  or  middle  term.  A  proposition  is  said  to  be  "converted" 
when  the  subject  and  tbe  predicate  change  places;  the  original 
proposition  is  the  "convertend,"  the  new  one  the  "converse." 
The  chief  rule  governing  conversion  is  that  no  term  which  was  not 
distributed'^  in  the  convertend  may  be  distributed  in  the  con- 
verse; nor  may  the  quality  of  the  proposition  (affirmative  or 
negative)  be  changed.    It  follows  that  of  the  four  possible  forms 

>  A  term  ia  said  to  be  "  distributed  "  when  it  is  taken  universally : 
in  tbe  proposition  "  men  are  mortal  "  (meaning;  "  all   men  ")   tne 
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-of  pK^MMitions  A,  E,  I  and  0  (see  article  A),  E  and  I  can  be 
converted  simply.  If  no  A  is  fi  (£),  it  follows  that  no  B  is  A; 
if  some  A  is  B,  it  follows  that  some  B  is  A.  This  foim  of  con- 
veraion  b  called  Simple  Conversion;  E  propositions  convert  into 
£,  and  I  into  I.  On  the  other  hand,  A  cannot  be  converted 
simply.  If  all  men  are  mortal,  the  most  that  can  follow  by 
convecuon  is  that  some  mortals  are  men.  This  is  called  Con- 
venion  by  Limitation  or  Per  Acddau,  Only  if  it  be  known 
from  external  or  non-logicaJl  sources  that  the  predicate  also  is 
distributed  can  there  be  simple  convenion  of  a  univosal  afiirma- 
tive.  Neither  of  these  forms  of  converaon  can  be  applied  to 
the  particular  negative  i»oposition  0,  which  has  to  be  dealt 
with  under  a  secondary  system  of  conversion,  as  follotra.  The 
terminology  by  which  these  secondary  processes  are  described 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  logicians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  application  of  the  terms.  The  following  system  is  perhaps  the 
most  commonly  used.  We  have  seen  that  the  converse  of  "all 
A  is  B"  is  "some  B  is  A";  we  can,  in  addition,  derive  from  it 
another,  though  purely  formal,  proposition  "no  A  is  not-B"; 
i.e.  an  E  proposition.  This  process  is  called  Obversion,  Permuta- 
tion or  Immediate  Inference  by  Privative  Conception;  it  is 
appUcable  to  every  proposition  including  0.  A  further  process, 
known  as  Contrapositi<m  or  Conversion  by  Negation,  consists 
of  conversion  following  on  obversion.  Thus  from  "  all  A  is  B," 
we  get  "  no  not-B  is  A."  In  the  case  of  the  0  proposition  we 
get  (by  obversion)  "  some  A  is  not-B  "  and  thai  (by  conversion) 
"some  not-B  is  A"  (t.e.  an  I  proposition).  In  the  case  of  the 
I  proposition  the  contrapoative  is  impossible,  as  infringing  the 
main  rule  of  conversion.  Another  term.  Inversion,  has  been 
used  by  some  lo^dans  for  a  still  more  (implicated  process  by 
the  alternative  use  of  conversion  and  obversion,  which  is  applic- 
able to  A  and  E,  and  results  in  obtaining  a  proposition  concerning 
the  contradictory  of  the  original  subject;  thus  "all  A  is  B" 
becomes  "some  not-A  is  not  B." 

Considerable  discussion  has  centred  on  the  problem  as  to 
whether  the  process  of  conversion  can  properly  be  regarded  as 
inference.  The  essence  of  inference  is  that  the  conclusion  should 
embody  knowledge  which  is  not  in  the  premise  or  premises,  and 
many  logicians  have  contended  that  no  fact  is  stated  in  the 
converse  which  was  not  in  the  convertend,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  conversion  is  merely  a  transformation  or  verbal  change 
of  the  same  statement.  Hence  the  term  Eductions  and  Equiva- 
lent Propositjonal  Forms  have  boen  given  to  converse  proposi- 
tions. It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  if  the  universal  affirmative 
is  tak£D  connotatively  as  a  sdentific  taw,  and  not  historically, 
no  real  inference  is  achieved  by  statii^  as  another  scientific  fact 
Its  converse,  the  particular  affirmative.  Moreover,  even  if  the 
convertend  is  stated  as  an  historic  fact,  though  there  is  acquired 
a  certain  new  significance,  it  may  well  be  argued  that  the 
inference  is  not  immediate  but  syllogistic. 

Forthiacontroversy  see  J.  S.  Mill,  Loftf,  II.  i. a;  Bradley,  Zosk:, 
III.  pt.  i.  chap.  ii.  30-37:  H.  W,  B.  Joseph,  IntToAutHon  to  Lope 
(1906),  pp.  209  fall. ;  J.  N.  Keynes,  FomuU  Logic  {3rd  ed.,  1894). 

3.  In  theology,  conversion  (the  equivalent  of  the  Gr.  arpiilHa', 
hriffTpk<t>uv)  is  originally  the  acceptation  of  Christianity  by 
heathens.  It  is  also  used  generally  for  a  change  from  one  re- 
ligion to  another,  01  in  a  narrower  sense  for  a  complete  change 
of  attitude  towards  God,  involving  a  deeper  conviction  of  the 
ultimate  religious  and  moral  truths.  Considerable  difference  of 
opinion  has  always  existed,  and  still  exists,  within  the  Christian 
Church  as  to  the  true  nature  and  the  causes  of  conversion, 
especially  in  the  sense  last  described.  Some  have  held  that  man 
is  merely  the  passive  recipient  of  the  Divine  Grace,  a  view  based 
largely  on  the  Tendering  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  Isaiah 
vi.  10  as  quoted  in  Matt.  xiii.  15,  Mark  iv.  12,  and  John  xii.  40. 
Others  again  hold  that  baptism,  as  mvolving  a  second  birth  of 
the  baptized  person,  makes  subsequent  conversion  unnecessary 
or  even  meaningless,  or  conversely  that  conversion  is  this  very 
second  birth  and  renders  baptism  unnecessary.  The  reply 
generally  made  to  such  arguments  is  that  baptism  implies 
regeneration  only,  which  is  a  change  wrought  from  the  outside 
I  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  general  disposition  or  spiritual  status, 


while  oonveivion  is  a  positive  or  concrete  dnnonstration  of  that 
change,  not  merdy  the  negative  beginning  of  a  new  life  but  the 
positive  "retuming"  to  God  in  faith  and  repentance.  The 
precise  connexion  between  conversion  and  repentance  is  again 
a  vexed  question.  How  far  and  in  what  sense  does  man  take  an 
active  part  in  his  own  conversion?  To  this  it  is  frequently 
aoswcFcd  that  while  the  initial  stage  of  conversion  is  and  can  be 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  it  lies  with  man  to  make  it 
complete  by  acc^ting  the  proffered  grace  in  repentance  and  faith 
(cf.  Acts  vii.  51,  "Ye  stiSnecked  and  undrcumcised  in  heart  and 
ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost").  A  man  may  of  1^ 
own  free  will  avoid  those  surroundings  which  predispose  him  to 
such  "  resistance."  The  view  that  man  cannot  convert  himself 
is  clearly  stated  in  Article  X.  by  the  Church  of  England.  "  The 
condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  cannot 
turn  {sese  amverlere)  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural 
Btren^^  and  good  works,  to  faith,  and  calliog  upon  God:  where- 
fore we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptable 
to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing  us  that 
we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  workmg  with  us,  wjiep  we  have 
that  good  will."  Further  problems  are  connected  with  the 
possibility  of  repeated  conversions  of  the  same  man,  the  necessity 
of  a  single  strongly  marked  conversion  completed  in  a  single 
process,  the  significance  of  sudden  conversion  of  persons  in  a 
highly  emotional  state,  such  as  has  been  common  in  revivalist 
meetings,  especially  in  Wales  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Conversions  of  the  last  kind  have  followed  frequently  on  striking 
physical  phenomena,  perceived  in  many  cases  only  by  the  con- 
vert himself,  such  as  a  sudden  bright  light  or  a  noise  like  a  dap  of 
thunder.'  In  all  cases  of  conversion,  however,  the  criterion  of  its 
validity  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  resultant  change  of  a  man's 
character  as  manifested  in  his  mode  of  life  and  thought,  in  the 
abstenticm  from  sin,  and  in  devotion  to  good  works.  (X.)  . 

3.  In  English  law,  conversion  is  the  unauthorized  exercise 
of  dominion  by  one  person  over  the  property  (other  than  money 
or  chattels  real)  of  another,  fat  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his 
rights  of  possession,  or  the  unauthorised  assumption  by  another 
of  the  powers  of  the  true  owner  of  goods.  The  history  and 
exact  definition  of  this  form  of  actionable  wrong  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  learned  writers,  and  the  inddents  of 
actions  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  true  owner  form  a  considerable 
part  of  treatises  on  the  rules  and  forms  of  dvil  pleading.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  wrong  may  be  committed.  In 
some  cases  the  exercise  of  the  dominipn  may  amount  to  an  act 
of  trespass  or  to  a  crime,  e.g.  where  the  taking  antounts  to 
larceny,  or  fraudulent  appropriation  by  a  bailee  or  agent  en- 
trusted with  the  property  of  another  (Larceny  Acts  of  1861  and 
1901).  But  in  such  cases,  except  where  money  is  taken,  the 
civil  remedy  of  the  owner  b  by  action  for  conversion  or  detention 
of  the  property,  subject  in  the  case  of  laro-ny  to  the  rule  that 
criminal  prosecution  should  precede  restitution  by  the  taker. 
The  remedy  in  use  in  these  cases  used  to  be  by  what  was  called 
an  action  on  the  case  for  trover  and  conversion,  the  plaintiff 
putting  aside  all  suggestions  of  trespass  and  of  crime,  and  resting 
his  case  on  the  fiction  that  the  ddendant  had  found  and  used 
goods  not  his  own.  The  fictitious  averment  of  loss  was  abolished 
in  185a,  and  under  the  present.procedure,  in  which  the  old  forms 
of  action  are  not  in  use,  the  remedy  is  by  a  daim  (still  usually 
called  conversion)  for  wrongfully  depriving  the  true  owner  of 
personal  property  of  its  use  by  some  specified  act  inconsistent 
with  his  dominion  over  it,  usually  by  dealing  with  the  property 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  tiie  owner's  rights.  Originally, 
the  action  of  trover  and  conversion  was  limited  to  goods  and 
chattels,  but  it  is  no  w  accepted  as  i^)plying  to  valuable  securities, 
such  as  cheques  and  bilb  of  exchange. 

The  gist  of  the  action  is  in  the  unauthorized  dealing,  for 
however  ^ort  a  time  and  for  however  limited  a  purpose,  with 
the  personal  property  of  another.  Even  refusal  to  deliver  up 
to  the  owner  is  snfi&dent  to  prove  conversion,  though  it  is  often 

t  Nnmeraus  instances,  drawn  from  other  relisions  beade»  Chris- 
tianity, are  given  in  Professor  William  James's  The  Varieties  0} 
Religious  Experience  (1901). 
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made  the  ground  of  an  action  for  detinue,  if  tlie  pluntiff  desires 
to  have  the  property  returned  in  specie.  The  knowledge,  motive 
or  good  faith  of  the  person  wrongfully  dealing  with  the  property 
of  another  is  for  dvil  purposes  immaterial,  and  the  action  is 
often  brought  to  try  the  title  of  two  claimants  to  the  same  goods ; 
e.g.  where  a  person  who  has  innocently  bought  or  taken  in  pledge 
goods  stolen  or  illegally  procured  resists  the  claim  of  the  original 
owner  for  the  return  of  the  goods.  A  warehouseman  may 
render  himself  liable  to  the  owner  of  goods  deposited  with  him, 
through  delivering  the  goods  to  a  third  person  on  a  forged 
authority  or  without  authority,  or  by  issuing  a  warehouse 
receipt  representing  the  goods  to  be  in  his  possession  or  control 
when  they  have  ceased  to  be  so. 

The  exact  measure  of  compensation  due  to  a  plaintiff  whose 
goods  have  been  wrongfully  converted  may  be  merely  nominal 
if  the  wrong  is  technical  and  the  defendant  can  return  the  goods; 
it  may  be  limited  to  the  actual  damage  where  the  goods  can  be 
returned,  but  the  wrong  is  substantial;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
it  b  the  full  value  to  the  owner  of  the  goods  of  which  he  has 
been  deprived. 

Fraudulent  conversion  by  any  person  to  his  own  use  (or  that 
of  persons  other  than  the  owner)  trf  property  entrusted  to  him 
is  a  crime  in  the  case  of  custodians  of  property,  factors,  trustees 
under  express  trusts  in  writing  {Larceny  Act,  1861,  ss.  77-85; 
Larceny  Act,  itjoi). 

The  law  of  Ireland,  of  most  British  possessions,  and  of  the 
United  States,  follows  that  of  England  as  to  the  civil  or  criminal 
remedies  for  conversion. 

The  term  "conversion  "  is  also  used  in  English  law  with  reference 
to  the  rule  of  courts  of  equity  which,  in  certain  cases  (following 
the  maxim  of  treating  as  done  what  ought  to  have  been  done), 
treats  as  converted  into  personalty  land  which  has  been  directed 
so  to  be  converted  by  a  will,  contract  or  settlement,  or  as 
converted  into  land  peraonalty  which  has  been  by  such  instru- 
ment directed  to  be  apphed  for  purchase  of  realty.  The  rule 
is  also  applied  where  a  vendor  of  land  dies  between  the  making 
of  the  contract  of  sale  and  its  completion  by  conveyance  of  the 
land.  The  importance  of  the  rule  lies  in  the  different  destination 
of  realty  and  personalty  under  the  laws  relating  to  inheritance 
and  succession. 

See  Bullen  and  Leake,  Prtadenti  t^  Pleading  (3rd  ed.,  186S, 
6th  ed.  by  Dodd  and  Chitty,  1905);  F;  Pollock,  oa  Torts  (7th  ed., 
1^04)1  Clerk  and  Lindsell,  oa   To  '     ''    ' 


•s   (3rd  ed.,   1904);  Lewin, 

1  WiUs  (5th  ed.,  1893):  Da 

Vendors  and  Purchasers  (nth  ed.,  p.  30J).  (W.  F.  C] 


I  {nth  ed.,  1904):  Jar 


CONVEX  (Lat.  convexus,  carried  round,  rounded,  from  con-, 
with,  and  nekere,  to  carry),  a  term  for  the  exterior  side  of  a 
curved  or  rounded  surface,  as  opposed  to  "  concave  "  (Lat.  am-, 
and  cams,  hollow),  the  inner  surface. 

COKVETAHCE,  primarily  the  act  or  process  of  conveying 
anything.  The  verb  "  to  convey,"  now  used  in  the  senses  of 
carrying,  transporting,  transmitting,  communicating  or  handing 
over,  originally  had  the  same  meaning  as  "convoy"  iq.v.), 
i.e.  to  accompany,  a  meaning  which  still  survived  in  the  18th 
century.  Like  "  convoy  "  it  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  Late 
Lat.  conviare  (not  from  convekere),  but  through  the  old  Norman 
French  form  conveier,  which  in  central  France  passed  into  the 
form  convoier,  mod.  Fr,  convoyer,  whence  "  convoy."  Apart 
from  the  general  sense  given  above  the  word  conveyance  is  now 
used  in  three  special  senses:  (1)  a  carriage  or 'other  means  of 
transport,  (a)  in  law,  the  transference  of  property  by  deed  or 
writing  between  living  persons,  and  (3)  the  written  instrument 
by  which  such  transference  is  effected.     {See  Conveyancing.) 

COHVBTAHCING,  in  English  law,  the  art  or  science  of  convey- 
ing or  effecting  the  transfer  of  property,  or  modifying  interests 
in  relation  to  property,  by  means  of  written  documents. 

In  early  legal  systems  the  main  element  in  the  transfer  of 
property  was  the  change,  generally  accompanied  by  some  public 
^^^  ceremony,  in  the  actual  physical  possession:  the 
'""'^'  function  of  documents,  where  used,  being  merely  the 
preservation  of  evidence.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  in  the  feudal 
period,  the  common  mode  of  conveying  an  immediate  freehold 
was  by  jeofmmt  wUh  Hvery  of  seisin — a  proceeding  in  which  the 


transferee  was  publicly  invested  with  the  feudal  p 
seisin,  usually  through  the  medium  of  some  symbolic  act  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  witnesses  upon  the  land  itself.  A  deed 
or  charter  of  feoffment  was  commonly  executed  at  the  same 
time  by  way  of  record,  but  formed  no  essential  part  of  the 
conveyance.  In  the  language  of  the  old  rule  of  the  common  law, 
the  immediate  freehold  in  corporeal  hereditaments  lay  in  livery, 
whereas  reversions  and  remainders  and  all  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments lay  in  grant,  i.e.  passed  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed  of 
conveyance  or  grant  without  any  further  ceremony.  The 
process  by  which  this  distinction  was  broken  down  and  the 
present  uniform  system  of  private  conveyancing  by  simple  deed 
was  established,  constitutes  a  long  chapter  in  English  legal 
history. 

The  land  of  a  feudal  owner  was  subject  to  the  risk  of  forfeiture 
for  treason,  and  to  military  and  other  burdens.  The  common  law 
did  not  allow  him  to  dispose  of  it  by  will.  By  the  law  of  mort- 
main religious  houses  were  prohibited  from  acquiring  it.  Tlie 
desire  to  escape  from  these  burdens  and  limitations  gave  rise  to  the 
practice  of  making  feoffments  to  the  use  of,  or  upon  trust  for, 
persons  other  than  those  to  whom  the  seisin  or  legal  possession 
was  delivered.  The  common  law  recogniied  only  the  legal  tenant ; 
but  the  cestui  que  use  or  beneficial  owner  gradually  secured  for  his 
wishes  and  directions  concerning  the  profits  of  the  land  the  strong 
protection  of  the  chancellors  as  exercising  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  king.  The  resulting  loss  to  the  crown  and  the  great  lords  of 
the  feudal  dues  and  privileges,  coupled  with  the  public  diBadvantages 
arising  from  ownership  of  land  wiiich,  in  an  increasing  degree,  was 
merely  nominal,  brought  about  the  passing  in  the  year  1535  of  the 
famous  Statute  of  Uses,  the  object  at  which  was  to  destroy  alto- 
gether the  system  of  uses  and  equitable  estates.  It  enacted,  in 
substance,  that  whoever  should  have  a  use  or  trust  in  any  heredita- 
ments should  be  deemed  to  have  the  legal  seisin,  estate  and  posaesnon 
for  the  same  interest  that  he  had  in  the  use;  in  other  words,  that 
be  should  become  in  effect  the  feudal  tenant  without  actual  delivery 
of  possession  to  him  by  the  actual  feoffee  to  uses  or  trustee,  in  its 
result  the  statute  was  a  fiasco.  It  was  solemnly  decided  that  the  act 
transferred  the  legal  possession  to  the  use  once  only,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  a  convnrance  to  A  to  the  use  of  B  to  the  use  ei  or  upon  trust 
for  C,  it  gave  the  legal  estate  to  B,  and  left  C  with  an  inteie«t  in  the 

C'tion  of  the  use  before  the  statute.    Thus  was  completed  the 
idation  of  the  modern  system  of  trusts  fastened   upon  le&l 
estates  and  protected  by  the  equitable  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 

But  the  statute  not  only  failed  to  abolish  uses:  it  also  opened 
the  way  to  the  evasion  of  the  public  ceremony  of  livery  of  seisin,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  notoriety  in  conveyances.  Other  ways,  besides 
an  actual  feoffment  to  uses,  of  creating  a  use  had  been  in  vogue  before 
the  statute.  If  A  bargained  with  B,  in  writing  or  not,  for  the  sale 
of  land,  and  B  paid  the  price,  but  A  remained  in  l^al  pooession, 
the  court  of  chancery  enforced  the  use  or  equitable  interest  in  favour 
of  B.  The  effect  of  a  bariain-and  laU  (as  such  a  transaction  was 
called)  after  the  statute  was  to  give  B  the  1^1  interest  without  any 
livery  of  seisin.  This  fresh  danger  was  met  in  the  very  year  of  the 
statute  itself  by  an  enactment  that  a  bargain  and  sale  of  an  estate  of 
inheritance  or  freehold  should  be  made  by  deed  publicly  enrolled. 
But  the  Statute  of  Enrolments  was  in  terms  limited  to  estates  of 
freehold.  It  was  allowed  that  a  bargain  and  sale  for  a  term,  say,  of 
one  year,  must  transfer  the  seisin  to  the  bai^nee  without  enrol- 
ment. And  since  what  remained  in  the  bargainor  was  merely  a 
reversion  which  "  lay  in  ^nt,"  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  release  this 
by  deed  the  day  after.  By  this  ingenious  device  was  the  publicity 
of  feoffment  or  enrolment  avoided,  and  the  lease  and  release,  as  the 
process  was  called,  remained  the  usual  mode  of  conveying  a  freehold 
in  posession  down  to  the  19th  centtuy. 

It  was  not  until  1845  that  the  modem  system  of  transfer  by 
a  single  deed  was  finally  established.  By  the  Real  Property 
Act  of  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  all  corporeal  hereditaments 
should,  as  regards  the  immediate  freehold,  be  deemed  to  lie  in 
grant  as  well  as  in  livery.  Since  this  act  the  ancient  modes  of 
conveyance,  though  not  abolished  by  it,  have  in  practice  become 
obsolete.  Traces  of  the  old  learning  connected  with  them 
remain,  however,  embedded  in  the  modem  conveyance.  Many 
a  purchase-deed  recites  that  the  vendor  is  seised  in  fee-simple 
of  the  property.  It  is  the  practice,  moreover,  to  convey  not  only 
"  to  "  but  also  "  to  the  tise  of  "  a  purchaser.  For  before  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  a  conveyance  made  without  any  consideration 
or  declaration  of  uses  was  deemed  to  be  made  to  the  use  of  the 
party  conveying.  In  view  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  upon 
the  legal  estate  in  such  circumstances,  it  is  usual  in  all  convey- 
ances, whether  for  value  or  not,  to  declare  a  use  in  favour  of  the 
party  to  whom  the  grant  is  made. 
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In  its  popular  usage  the  word  "  conveyance  "  signifies  the 
document  employed  to  carry  out  a  purchase  of  land.  But  the 
term  "  conveyancing  "  is  of  much  wider  import,  and  comprises 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  all  kinds  of  legal  instrumeats. 
A  well-known  branch  of  the  conveyancer's  business  b  the  investi- 
gatioa  of  title — an  important  function  ia  the  case  of  purchases 
or  mortgages  of  real  estate.  With  personal  estate  (other  than 
leasdiold)  he  has  perhaps  not  so  much  concern.  Chatt«l8  are 
usually  transferred  by  delivery,  and  stocks  or  shares  by  means 
of  printed  instruments  which  can  be  bought  at  a  law-stationer's. 
The  common  settlements  and  wills,  however,  deal  wholly  or 
mainly  with  personal  property;  and  an  interest  in  settled 
personalty  is  frequently  the  subject  of  a  mortgage.  Of  late 
years,  also,  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  volume 
of  conveyancing  business  in  connexion  with  limited  joint-stock 
companies. 

In  the  preparation  of  lefpil  documents  the  practitioner  is 
much  assisted  by  the  use  <A  precedents.  These  are  outlines  or 
models  of  instruments  of  all  kinds,  exhibiting  in  accepted  legal 
phraseology  their  usual  form  and  contents  with  additions  and 
variations  adapted  to  particular  circumstances.  Collections  of 
them  have  been  in  use  from  early  times,  certainly  since  printing 
became  common.  The  modem  [x«cedent  is,  upon  the  whole, 
oondse  and  businesslike.  The  prolixity  which  formerly  character- 
ized most  legal  documents  has  largely  disappeared,  mainly 
through  the  operation  of  statutes  whicJi  enaUe  many  clauses 
previously  inserted  at  great  length  to  be,  in  some  cases,  e.g. 
covenants  for  title,  incorporated  by  the  use  of  a  few  prescribed 
words,  and  in  others  safdy  omitted  altogether.  The  Solicitors' 
Remuneration  Act  18&1,  has  also  assisted  the  process  of  curtail- 
ment, for  there  is  now  little  or  no  connexion  between  the  length 
of  a  deed  and  the  cost  of  its  preparation.  So  long  as  the  drafts- 
man adheres  to  recognized  legal  phraseology  and  to  the  well- 
settled  methods  of  carrying  out  legal  operations,  there  ia  no  reason 
why  modem  instruments  should  not  be  made  as  terse  and 
businesslike  as  possible. 

It  is  not  usual  for  land  to  be  sold  without  a  formal  agreement 
is  writing  being  entered  into.  This  precaution  is  due,  partly 
f^mi,.,*.  ^°  ^^  Statute  of  Frauds  (84),  which  renders  a  contract 
f^tiii  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^  istad  unenforceable  by  action  "  unleu 
the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought , 
or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith  or  some  other 
person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorized,"  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  titles  which  can  with  prudence  be  exposed 
to  all  tlie  requisitions  that  a  purchaser  under  an ' '  open  contract  " 
is  entitled  by  law  to  make.  Such  a  purchaser  may,  for  example, 
require  a.  forty  years'  title  (Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  1874). 
Under  an  open  contract  a  vendor  is  presumed  to  be  selling  the 
fee-simple  in  possession,  free  from  any  incumbrance,  or  liability, 
or  restriction  as  to  user  or  othcnrise;  and  if  he  cannot  deduce  a 
title  of  the  statutory  length,  or  procure  an  incumbrance  or 
restriction  to  be  removed,  the  purchaser  may  repudiate  the 
contract.  The  preparation  of  an  agreement  for  sale  involves 
accordingly  an  examination  of  the  vendor's  title,  and  the  exercise 
of  skill  and  judgment  in  deciding  how  the  vendor  may  be  pro- 
tected against  trouble  and  expense  without  prejudice  to  the 
sale.  Upon  a  sale  by  auction  the  agreement  is  made  up  of  (i) 
the  particulars,  which  describe  the  property;  (a)  the  conditions 
of  sale,  which  state  the  terms  upon  which  it  is  ofiered;  and 
(3)  the  memorandum  or  formal  contract  at  the  foot  of  the  condi- 
tions, which  incorporates  by  reference  the  particulars  and 
conditions,  names  or  sufficiently  refers  to  the  vendor,  and  is 
signed  by  the  purchaser  after  the  sale.  The  object  of  the  agree- 
ment, whether  the  sale  is  by  private  contract  or  by  auction,  is 
to  define  accurately  what  ia  sold,  to  provide  for  the  length  of 
title  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  or  in  connexion  with  the 
title  which  is  to  be  required  except  so  far  as  it  is  intended  that 
the  general  law  shall  regulate  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  to 
fix  the  times  at  which  the  principal  steps  in  the  transaction  are 
to  be  taken.  It  is  also  usual  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
at  a  prescribed  rate  upon  the  purchase  money  if  the  completion 


shall  be  delayed  beyond  the  day  fixed  for  any  cause  other  than 
the  vendor's  wilful  default,  and  also  that  the  vendor  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  rescind  the  contract  without  paying  costs  or  compensa- 
tion if  the  purchaser  insists  upon  any  requisition  or  objection 
which  the  vendor  is  unable  or,  upon  the  ground  of  expense  or 
other  reasonable  ground,  ia  unwilling  to  comply  with  or  remove. 
Upon  a  sale  by  auction  it  ia  the  rule  to  require  a  deposit  to  be 
paid  by  way  of  security  to  the  vendor  against  default  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser. 

The  agnaturc  of  the  agreement  is  followed  by  the  delivery 
to  the  purchaser  or  his  solicitor  of  the  abstract  of  title,  which 
is  an  epitome  of  the  various  instruments  and  events 
under  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  vendor  derives  ottiut, 
his  title.  A  purchaser  is  entitled  to  an  abstract  at 
the  vendor's  expense  unless  otherwise  stipulated.  It  begins 
with  the  instrument  fixed  by  the  contract  for  the  commencement 
of  the  title,  or,  if  there  has  been  no  agreement  upon  the  subject, 
with  an  instrument  of  such  character  and  date  as  is  prescribed 
by  the  law  in  the  absence  of  sripulation  between  the  parties. 
From  its  commencement  as  so  determined  the  abstract,  if  properly 
prepared,  shows  the  history  of  the  title  down  to  the  sale;  every 
instrument,  marriage,  birth,  death,  or  other  fact  or  event  con- 
stituting a  link  in  the  chain  of  title,  being  sufficiently  set  forth 
in  its  proper  order.  The  next  step  is  the  verification  of  the 
abstract  on  the  purchaser's  behalf  by  a  comparison  of  it  with 
the  originab  of  the  deeds,  the  probates  of  the  wills,  and  office 
a}piea  of  the  instruments  of  record  through  which  the  title  is 
traced.  The  vendor  is  bound  to  produce  the  original  documents, 
except  such  as  are  of  re«>rd  or  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  but, 
unless  otherwise  stipulated,  the  expesise  of  producing  those 
which  are  not  in  his  possession  falls  upon  the  purchaser  (Con- 
veyancing Act  1881).  After  being  thus  verified,  the  abstract 
is  perused  by  the  purchaser's  advisers  with  the  object  of  seeing 
whether  a  ritle  to  the  property  sold  is  deduced  according  to  the 
contract,  and  what  evidence,  information  or  objection,  in  respect 
of  matters  iqipearing  or  arising  upon  the  abstract,  ought  to  be 
called  for  or  taken.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  legal  effect  of  the  abstracted  instruments,  whether  they 
have  been  properly  completed,  whether  incumbrances,  adverse 
interests,  defects,  liabiliUes  in  respect  of  duties,  or  any  other 
burdens  or  restrictions  disclosed  by  the  abstract,  have  been 
already  got  rid  of  or  satisfied,  or  remain  to  be  dealt  with  before 
the  completion  of  the  sale.  The  result  of  the  consideration  of  these 
matters  is  embodied  in  "  requisitions  upon  title,"  which  p„^.u 
are  delivered  to  the  vendor's  solicitors  within  a  time  am. 
usually  fixed  for  the  purpose  by  the  contract.  In  making 
or  insisting  upon  requisitions  regard  is  had,  among  other  things, 
to  any  special  conditions  in  the  contract  dealing  with  points  as  to 
which  evidence  or  objection  might  otherwise  have  been  required 
or  taken,  and  to  a  variety  of  provisions  contained  in  the  Vendor 
and  Purchaser  Act  r874,  and  the  Conveyancing  Act  1S81,  which 
apply,  except  so  far  aa  otherwise  agreed,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  (1)  Redtab,  statements  and 
descripUona  of  facts,  matters  and  parties  contained  in  instruments 
twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  contract  are,  unless  proved 
inaccurate,  to  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  such 
facts,  matters  and  descriptions;  (2)  a  purchaser  cannot  require 
the  producrion  of,  or  make  any  requisiUon  or  objection  in  respect 
of,  any  document  dated  before  the  commencement  of  the  title; 
(3}  the  cost  of  obtaining  evidence  and  information  not  in  the 
vendor's  possession  must  be  borne  by  the  purchaser.  The 
possibility  of  the  rescission  clause  now  commoijy  found  in  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  real  estate  being  exercised  in  order  to  avoid 
compliance  with  an  onerous  requisition,  b  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  situation.  The  requisitions  are  in  due  course 
replied  to,  and  further  requisitions  may  arise  out  of  the  answers. 
A  simwiary  method  of  obtaining  a  judicial  determination  of 
questions  connected  with  the  contract,  but  not  affecting  its 
validity,  b  provided  by  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  1874. 
Before  completion  it  is  usual  for  the  purchaser  to  cause  searches 
to  be  made  in  various  official  registers  for  matters  required  to 
be  entered  therein,  such  as  judgments,  land  charges,  and  pending 
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actions,  which  may  afiect  the  vendor's  title  to  sell,  or  amount 
to  an  incumbrance  upon  the  property, 

When  the  title  has  been  approved,  or  so  soon  as  it  appears 
reasonably  certain  that  it  will  be  accepted,  the  draft  conveyance 
^^^  b  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  vendor.  TTiia 
^^^f  commonly  done  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser, 
who  is  enUtied  to  determine  the  form  of  the  con- 
veyance, provided  that  the  vendor  is  not  thereby  prejudiced, 
01  put  to  additional  expense.  The  common  mode  of  conveying 
a  freehold  is  now,  as  already  mentioned,  by  ordinary  deed, 
called  in  this  case  an  indenture,  from  the  old  practice,  where  a 
deed  was  made  between  two  or  more  parties,  of  writing  copies 
upon  the  same  parchment  and  then  dividing  it  by  an  indented 
or  toothed  line.  Indenting  is,  however,  not  necessary,  and 
modem  practice  is  disused.  A  deed  derives  its  efficacy  from 
its  being  sealed  and  deKvcred.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  signing  is  essential.  It  b  not  necessary  that  its  execu- 
tion should  be  attested  except  in  special  circumstances,  as,  e.g. 
where  made  under  a  power  requiring  the  instrument  exercising 
it  to  be  attested.  But  in  practice  conveyances  are  not  only 
sealed,  but  abo  signed,  and  attested  by  one  or  two  witnesses. 
The  det^ls  of  a  conveyance  in  any  particular  case  depend  upon 
the  subject-matter  and  terms  of  the  sale,  and  the  state  of  the 
title  as  appearing  by  the  abstract.  The  framework,  however, 
of  an  ordinary  purchase-deed  consists  of  (i)  the  date  and  parties, 
{2)  the  recitals,  [3)  the  testatum  or  witnessing-part,  containing 
the  statement  of  the  consideration  for  the  sale,  the  words 
incorporating  covenants  for  titie  and  the  operative  words,  (4) 
the  parceb  or  description  of  the  property,  (s)  ^^^  habendum, 
showing  the  estate  or  interest  to  be  taken  ly  the  purchaser,  and 
(6)  any  provisos  or  covenants  that  may  be  required.  A  few 
words  will  illustrate  the  object  and  effect  of  these  component 
parts. 

(i)  The  parties  are  the  persons  from  whom  the  property,  or 
some  estate  or  interest  m  or  in  relation  to  it,  is  to  pass  to  the 
purchaser,  or  whose  concurrence  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
state  of  the  title  in  order  to  pve  the  purchaser  the  full  benefit 
of  hb  contract  and  to  complete  it  according  to  law.  It  is  often 
necessary  that  other  persons  besides  the  actual  vendor  should 
join  in  tiie  conveyance,  e.g.  a  mortgagee  who  b  to  be  paid  off 
and  convey  Ms  estate,  a  trustee  of  an  outstanding  legal  estate, 
a  person  entitled  to  some  charge  or  restriction  who  is  to  release 
it,  or  trustees  who  are  to  receive  the  purchase-money  where  a 
limited  omier  b  selling  under  a  power  (e.g.  a  tenant  for  life 
under  the  power  given  by  the  Settled  Land  Act  1882).  Parties 
are  described  by  their  names,  addresses  and  occupations  or 
titles,  each  person  with  a  separate  interest,  or  filling  a  distinct 
character,  being  of  a  separate  part.  (2)  The  recitals  explain 
the  circumstances  of  the  titie,  the  interests  of  the  parties  in 
relation  to  the  property,  and  the  agreement  or  object  intended 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  conveyance.  Where  the  sale  is 
by  an  absolute  owner  there  is  no  need  for  recitals,  and  they  are 
frequentiy  dispensed  with;  but  where  there  are  several  parties 
occupying  different  positions,  recitals  in  chronological  order  of 
the  instruments  and  facts  giving  rise  to  their  connexion  with 
the  property  are  generally  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  deed 
intelligible.  (3)  It  is  usual  to  mention  the  consideration.  Where 
it  consists  of  money  the  statement  of  its  payment  is  followed 
by  an  acknowledgment,  in  a  parenthesb,  of  its  receipt,  which, 
in  deeds  executed  since  the  Conveyancing  Act  18S1,  dispenses 
with  any  endorsed  or  further  receipt.  A  vendor,  who  is  the 
absolute  beneficial  owner,  now  conveys  expressly  "  as  beneficial 
owner,"  which  words,  by  virtue  of  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881, 
imply  covenants  by  him  with  the  purchaser  that  he  has  a  right 
to  convey,  for  quiet  enjoyment,  freedoin  from  incumbrances, 
and  for  further  assurance — limited,  however,  to  the  acts  and 
defaults  of  the  covenantor  and  those  through  whom  he  derives 
hb  titie  otherwise  than  by  purchase  for  value.  A  trustee  or  an 
incumbrancer  joining  in  the  deed  conveys  "  as  trustee  "  or  "  as 
mortgagee,"  by  which  words  covenants  are  implied  that  the 
covenantor  individually  has  not  done  or  suffered  anything  to 
Incumber  the  property,  or  prevent  him  from  conveying  as 


expressed.  As  to  the  operative  words,  any  expression  showiikg 
an  intention  to  pass  the  estate  b  effectual .  Since  the  Conveyan- 
cing Act  1S81,  "convey"  has  become  as  common  as  "grant," 
which  was  formerly  used.  (4)  The  pw^rty  may  be  described 
either  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  in  a  schedule,  or  compendiously 
in  the  one  and  in  detail  in  the  other.  In  any  case  it  b  usual  to 
annex  a  plan.  Different  kinds  of  property  have  their  appro- 
priate technical  words  of  description.  Uerediiamenis  b  the  most 
comprehensive  term,  and  is  generally  used  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  other  words  more  specifically  descriptive  of 
the  property  conveyed.  (5)  The  habendum  begins  with  the 
words  "  to  hold,"  and  the -estate,  on  a  sale  in  fee-simple,  b 
limited,  as  already  mentioned,  not  only  to,  but  also  to  Ike  use  of, 
the  purchaser.  Before  the  Conveyancing  Act  i88i,  it  was 
necessary  to  add,  after  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  the  words 
"  and  his  heirs,"  or  "  hb  heir  and  assigns,"  though  the  word 
"  assigns  "  never  had  any  conveyancing  force.  But  since  that 
Act  it  b  sufficient  to  add  "  in  fee-simple  "  without  using  the 
word  "  heirs."  Unless,  however,  one  or  other  of  these  additions 
is  made,  the  purchaser  will  even  now  get  only  an  estate  for  hb 
life.  If  the  property  b  to  be  held  subject  to  a  lease  or  incum- 
brance, or  is  released  by  the  deed  from  an  incumbrance  previously 
existing,  this  b  expressed  after  the  words  of  limitation.  (6) 
Where  any  special  covenants  or  provbions  have  been  stipulated 
for,  or  are  required  in  the  circumstances  of  the  titie,  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  conveyance.  In  ample 
cases  none  are  needed.  Where,  however,  a  vendor  retains 
documents  of  titie,  which  he  is  entitied  to  do  where  he  sells  a 
part  only  of  the  estate  to  which  they  relate,  it  b  the  practice, 
for  him  by  the  conveyance  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
purchaser  to  production  and  delivery  of  copies  of  such  of  them 
as  are  not  instruments  of  record  like  wills  or  orders  of  court,  and 
to  undertake  for  their  safe  custody.  Thb  acknowledgment  and 
undertaking  supply  the  {dace  of  the  lengthy  covenants  to  the 
like  effect  which  were  usual  before  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881. 
A  trustee  or  mortgagee  joining  gives  an  acknowledgment  as  to 
documents  retained  by  Itim,  but  not  an  undertaking.  The  fore- 
going outline  of  a  conveyance  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
specimen  of  a  simple  purchase-deed  of  part  of  an  estate  belonging 
to  an  absolute  owner  in  fee: — 


part  Whereas  the  said  A.  B.  is  seised  (among  other  hoeditantents) 
of  the  messua^  hereinafter  described  and  hereby  conveyed  for  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  in  possession  free  from  incumbrances  and  has 
agreed  to  sell  the  same  to  the  said  C.  D.  for  £ioo  Now  inrs  In- 
nENTURG  WITNESSETH  that  in  pursuance  of  the  Baid  aneement 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £100  paid  to  the  said  A.  B.  by 
the  said  C.  D.(the  receipt  whereof  the  said  A.  B.  doth  hereby  acknow- 
ledge) the  said  A.  B.  as  beneficial  owner  doth  hereby  convey  unto 
the  said  C.  D.  All  that  messuage  or  tenement  situate  8k.,  and 
known  as,  &c.  To  Hold  the  premises  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said 
C.  D.  his  heirs  and  assigns  [or  in  fee  simple]  And  the  said  A.  B. 
doth  hereby  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  said  C.  D.  to  production 
and  delivery  of  copies  oi^he  following  documents  of  title  vntntianing 
them]  and  doth  undertake  for  the  saft  custody  thereof  In 
WITNESS,  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  deed  there  are  no  stops, 
the  commencement  of  the  several  parts  being  indicated  by  ca[»tal 
letters.  The  draft  conveyance  having  been  approved  on  behalf  of 
the  vendor,  it  is  engrossed  upon  stout  paper  or  parchment,  and 
there  remains  only  the  completion  of  the  sale,  which  usually 
takes  place  at  the  office  of  the  vendor's  solicitor.  A  purchaser  is 
not  entitied  to  require  the  vendor  to  attend  personally  and 
execute  the  conveyance  in  hb  presence  or  that  of  his  solicitor. 
The  practice  Is  for  the  deed  to  be  previously  executed  by  the 
vendor  and  delivered  to  his  solicitor,  and  for  the  solicitor  to 
receive  the  purchase-money  on  hb  client's  behalf,  since  a 
purchaser  is,  under  the  Conveyancing  Act  iSSi,  safe  in  paying  the 
purchase- money  to  a  solicitor  produciitg  a  deed  so  executed,  when 
it  contains  the  usual  acknowledgment  by  the  vendor  of  the 
receipt  of  the  money.  Upon  the  completion,  the  documents  of 
title  are  handed  over  except  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  and  any 
claims  between  the  parties  in  respect  of  interest  upon  the 
purchase-money,    apportioned    outgoings,    or    o^rwise,  are 
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settled.  The  conveyance  is,  of  course,  delivered  to  the  parduKr, 
upon  whom  rests  Uie  obligation  of  affixing  the  [wiper  stamp — 
vhich  he  may  do  without  penalty  within  thirty  da>v  after 
execution  (Stamp  Act  1891).  It  may  be  added  that,  subject  to 
any  special  bargain,  which  is  rarely  nude,  the  costs  of  the 
execution  by  the  vendor  and  other  parties  whose  concuirence  is 
accessary,  and  of  any  act  required  to  be  done  by  the  vendor  to 
carry  out  his  contract,  are  bome  by  the  vendor. 

Ordinary  leases  at  rack-rents  are  not  generally  preceded  by  a 
formal  agreement,  such  as  is  common  on  a  sale  of  land,  or  by  an 
l„,f^        investigation  into  the  lessor's  title.     As  a  rule,  the 

principal  terms  are  arranged  between  the  parties,  and 
embodied  with  various  ancillary  provisions  in  a  draft  lease, 
which  is  prepared  by  the  lessor's  advisers  and  submitted  to  the 
lessee,  the  ultimate  form  and  contents  of  tbe  instrument  being 
adjusted  by  negotiation.  If  an  intending  lessee  desires  to 
examine  the  title  he  must  make  an  express  bargain  to  that  effect, 
for  under  a  contract  to  grant  a  lease  the  intended  lessee  is  not 
entitled,  in  the  absence  of  such  express  stipulation,  to  call  for  the 
title  to  the  freehold  (Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act  1874).  By  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  all  leases,  except  leases  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  years,  and  at  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  rack-rent,  weio 
required  to  be  in  writing.  And  now  by  the  Real  Property  Act 
1845,  leases  required  by  law  to  be  in  writing  are  void  at  law  unless 
made  by  deed.  An  instrument,  void  as  a  lease  under  the  act, 
may,  however,  be  vaUd  as  an  agreement  to  take  a  lease;  and 
since  the  Judicature  Act  1873,  under  which  equitable  doctrines 
prevail  in  the  High  Court,  a  person  holding  under  an  agreement 
for  a  lease,  of  which  sped&c  performftnce  would  be  granted,  is 
treated  in  all  branches  of  that  court  as  if  such  a  lease  were 
already  executed.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  a  lease  is  always 
prq>ared  by  a  lessor's  solicitor  at  the  expense  of  the  lessee;  but 
the  cost  of  the  counterpart  (i.e.  the  duplicate  executed  by  tbe 
lessee)  is  usually  borne  by  the  lessor. 

Upon  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  a.  leasehold  property  sub- 
stantially the  same  procedure  is  observed  as  above  indicated  in 

the  case  of  a  freehold.  A  few  additional  points, 
mn^t  liowever,  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Underanopen 
ItaathoUM.  contract  the  vendor  cannot  be  called  upon  to  show  the 

title  to  the  freehold  reversion  (Vendor  and  Purchaser 
Act  1874;  Conveyancing  Act  1881),  Accordingly,  the  abstract 
of  title  b^ns  with  the  lease,  however  oldj  but  the  subsequent 
title  need  not  be  carried  back  for  more  than  forty  years  before  the 
sale.  The  purchaser,  apart  from  stipulation,  must  assume, 
unless  tbe  contrary  appears,  that  the  tease  was  duly  granted,  and 
upon  production  of  the  receipt  for  the  last  payment  due  for  rent 
before  completion,  that  all  the  covenants  and  provisions  of  the 
lease  have  been  duly  performed  and  observed  up  to  the  date  of 
actual  completion.  The  appropriate  word  of  conveyance  is 
"  assign,"  and  a  conveyance  of  leaseholds  is  geneialiy  called  an 
assignment.  The  vendor's  covenants  for  title  implied  by  his 
assigning  "  as  beneficial  owner  "  include,  in  addition  to  the 
covenants  implied  by  those  words  tn  a  conveyance  of  freehold,  a 
covenant  limited  in  manner  above  mentioned,  that  the  lease  is 
valid,  and  that  the  rent  and  the  provisions  of  the  lease  have  been 
paid  and  observed  up  to  the  time  of  conveyance  (Conveyancing 
Act  1881).  Where  the  vendor,  as  is  the  common  case,  remains 
liable  after  the  assignment  for  the  rent  and  the  performance  of 
the  covenants,  the  purchaser  must  covenant  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
perform  and  observe  the  covenants  and  provisions  of  the  lease, 
and  keep  the  vendor  indemnified  in  those  respects. 

A  mortgage  is  prepared  by  the  solicitor  of  the  mortgagee,  and 
the  mortgagor  bears  the  whole  expenses  of  the  transaction.  It  is 
Jljutujij.  s^^oi"    ^t   there   is  any  preliminary   agreement, 

because  (i)  a  contract  to  lend  money  is  not  specifically 
enforceable;  and  (a.)  inasmuch  as  tbe  primary  object  of  a 
mortgagee  Is  to  have  tus  money  well  secured,  be  is  not,  generally, 
willing  to  submit  to  reatrictions  as  to  title  or  evidence  of  title 
iriiich  might  give  rise  to  difficulty  or  expense  in  the  event  of  a 
B^e  of  the  mortgaged  [Koperty.  An  intending  mortgagor  is 
accordingly  required  to  show  a  title  easily  marketable,  and  to 
verify  it  at  his  own  cost.     A  mortgage  follovs  the  same  general 


form  as  a  conveyance  on  sale,  the  principal  points  of  difference 
being  that  the  conveyance  of  the  property  is  preceded  by  a 
covenant  for  tbe  payment  of  the  mortgage  money  and  interest, 
and  followed  by  a  proviso  for  reconveyance  upon  such  payment, 
and  by  any  specif  provisions  necessary  or  proper  in  the  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  covenant  for  insurance  and  repairs  where  the 
security  comprises  buildings.  The  covenants  for  title  implied  by 
a  mortgagor  conveying  "  as  beneficial  owner  "  are  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  a  vendor,  but  they  are  absolute  and  not  qualified  in 
the  manner  above  pointed  out. 

The  beneficial  operationof  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881  in  shorten- 
ing conveyances  is  well  illustrated  by  a  modern  mortage.  For.  by 
virtae  of  the  act,  a  mortgagee  by  deed  executed  after  its  commence- 
ment has,  subject  to  any  contrary  provisions  contained  in  the  deed, 
the  folfowinE  powers  to  the  like  extent  as  if  they  had  been  conferred 
in  terms;  (i)  a  power  of  sale  exercisable  after  the  mortgage  money 
has  become  due  (a)  if  notice  requiring  payment  has  been  served 
and  not  complied  with  for  three  months,  [b)  if  any  interest  is  in 
arrear  for  two  months,  or  (c)  there  has  b«n  a  breach  of  bome 
obligation  under  the  deed  or  the  act  other  than  the  covenant  for 
payment  of  the  mortga^  money  m*  interest;  (2)  a  power  to  insure 
subject  to  certain  restrictions;  (3)  a  power,  when  entitled  to  sell, 
to  appoint  a  receiver;  and  (4)  a  power  while  in  possession  to  cut 
and  sell  timber.  The  act  contains  ancillary  provisions  enabling 
a  mortgagee  upon  a  sale  to  convey  the  property  for  such  estate  or 
interest  as  is  the  subject  of  the  mortgage,  and  to  give  a  valid  receipt 
for  the  purchase- money,  and  the  purchaser  is  amply  protected 
against  any  irregularities  of  which  he  had  no  notice.  There  are  also 
large  powers  of  leasing  conferred  by  the  act  upon  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee  while  respectively  in  possession,  and  a  power  for  the 
mortgagor,  whilst  entitled  to  redeem,  to  inspect  and  take  copies  of 
title-deeds  in  the  mortgagee's  possession.  The  elaborate  provisions 
for  all  these  purposes  \Hiich  were  formerly  inserted  in  mortga^ 
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modified  in  certain  respects.     The  procedure  upon  a  sale  by  a  mort- 

Rgee  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  vendor.     He  conveys, 
wever,  "  as  mortgagee,"  these  w<mis  implying  only  a  covenant 
by  him  against  incumbrances  arising  from  hie  own  acts. 

The  frame  of  a  strict  settlement  of  real  estate,  which  is  usually 
made  either  on  marriage  or  by  way  of  resettlement  on  a  tenant  in 
tail  under  an  existing  settlement  attaining  twenty-one,  sttiie- 
has  been  much  simplified;  but  such  settlements  still  maoto. 
remain  the  most  technical  and  most  complicated  of 
legal  instruments.  By  virtue  of  the  Settled  Land  Acts  1881  to 
1890,  tenants  for  life  and  many  other  limited  owners  have 
extensive  powers  of  sale,  of  leasing,  and  of  dcsng  numerous  other 
acts  required  in  a  due  course  of  management.  These  powers 
cannot  be  exdttded  or  fettered  by  settlors.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
considered  in  practice  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  cwresponding 
elaborate  provisions  formerly  inserted  in  settlements  are  now 
omitted,  the  operation  of  the  acts  being  merely  supplemented, 
where  desirable,  by  some  extension  of  the  statutory  powers,  in 
relation,  e.g.,  to  the  investment  and  application  of  capital  money. 
To  complete  the  statutcry  machinery  it  is  desirable  that  persons 
should  be  nominated  by  the  settlement  trustees  for  the  purposes 
of  the  acts.  Since  the  Conveyancing  Act  1881,  provisions  for  tbe 
protection  of  jointresses  or  persons  entitled  under  settlements  to 
rent  charges  or  annual  sums  issuing  out  of  the  land  are  no  longer 
required,  as  all  such  persons  have  now  powers  of  distress  and 
entry,  and  of  limiting  terms  to  secure  their  respective  interests. 
Terms  for  raising  portions  must  still,  however,  be  expressly 
created.  The  Conveyancing  Act  1881  also  confers  large  powers 
of  management  during  the  minorities  of  infants  beneficially 
entitled  upon  persons  either  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
instrument  or  being  such  trustees  such  as  are  mentioned  in  5  4*. 
An  estate  in  tail  may  now  be  limited  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  in 
tail "  without  the  words  "  heirs  of  the  body  "  formerly  necessary. 
And  a  settlor  generally  conveys  "  as  settlor,"  by  which  only  a 
covenant  for  further  assurance  isimplied  under  the  Conveyancing 
Act  (881.  Personal  settlements  are  most  often  made  upon 
marriage.  The  settled  property  is  vested  in  trustees,  either  by 
the  settlement  itself,  or  in  the  case  of  cash,  mortgage  debts,  stoct^ 
or  shares,  by  previous  delivery  or  transfer,  upon  trusts  declared 
by  the  instrument. 

The  normal  trusts  after  the  marriage  are  (i)  for  investment; 
(a)  for  payment  of  the  income  of  the  husband's  property  to  him 
ioe  life,  and  of  the  wife's  property  to  her  for  life  for  her  mtwatc 
use  without  power  of  a^iticipatioo  whilst  under  coverture;  (3)  tor 
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payment  to  the  survivor  for  hiB  or  her  Ufe  of  the  income  of  both 
pr^rtiea;  (4)  after  the  death  of  the  survivor,  both  as  to  capital 
and  income,  for  the  issue  of  the  marriage  as  the  husband  and  wife 
shall  jointly  by  deed  appoint,  and  in  default  of  joint  appointment 
as  the  survivor  shall  by  deed  or  will  appoint,  and  in  default  of  such 
appointment  for  the  children  of  the  mairiage  who  attain  twenty- 
one,  or  beii^  daughters  marry,  in  equal  shares,  with  the  addition 
of  a  clause  (called  the  hotchpot  clause)  precluding  a  child  who 
or  whose  issue  takes  a  part  of  the  fund  by  appointment  from  sharing 
in  the  unappointed  part  without  bringing  the  appointed  share  into 
account.  Then  follows  a  power  for  the  trustees  with  the  consent 
of  the  parents  whilst  respectively  living  to  raise  a  part  (usually  a 
half)  of  the  share  erf  a  child  and  apply  it  for  his  or  her  advancement 
or  benefit.  _  Power  toapply  income,  alter  the  death  of  the  life  tenants, 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  infants  entitled  in  expectancy, 
is  conferred  upon  trustees  by  the  Conveyancing^  Act  1881,  "rte 
ultimate  trusts  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  children  who  attain 
vested  interests  are  (i)  of  the  husband's  property  for  him  absolutely; 
and  (?)  of  the  wife's  property  for  such  persons  as  she  shall  when 
discovert  by  deed,  or  whether  covert  or  discovert  by  will,  appoint, 
and  in  default  of  appointment,  for  her  absolutely  if  she  survive  the 
husband,  but  if  not,  then  for  her  next  of  kin  under  the  Statute  of 
Distributions,  excluding  the  husband.  For  all  ordinary  purposes 
the  trustees  have  now  under  various  statutes  sufficient  powers  and 
indemnities.     They  may,  however,  in  some  cases  need  special  pro- 
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supplied  by  the  Trustee  Act  1893.  It  is  usually  made  exercisable 
by  the  husband  and  wife  during  uieir  jmnt  lives,  and  by  the  survivor 
during  his  or  her  life. 

The  form  and  contents  of  wills  are  extremely  diverse.  A  will 
of,  perhaps,  the  commonest  type  (a)  appoints  executors  and 
^^  trustees;  (6)  makes  a  specific  disposition  of  a  freehold 

or  leasehold  residence;  {c)  gives  a  few  legacies  or 
anauities;  and  (d)  devises  and  bequeaths  to  the  executors  and 
trustees  the  residue  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  upon  trust 
to  sell  and  convert,  to  invest  the  proceeds  (after  payment  of 
debts  and  funeral  and  testajnentaty  expenses)  in  a  specified 
manner,  to  pay  the  income  of  the  investments  to  the  testator's 
iridow  for  life  or  until  another  marriage,  and  subject  to  her 
interest,  to  hold  the  capital  and  income  in  trust  for  his  children 
who  attain  twenty-one,  or  being  daughters  many,  in  equal 
shares,  with  a  power  of  advancement.  Daughters'  shares  axe 
frequently  settled  by  testators  upon  them  and  their  issue  on 
the  same  lines  and  with  the  same  statutory  incidents  as  above 
mentioned  in  the  observations  upon  settlements;  and  some- 
times a  will  contains  in  like  manner  a  strict  settlement  of  real 
estate.  It  is  a  point  often  overlooked  by  testators  desirous  of 
benefiting  remote  descendants  that  future  interests  in  property 
must,  under  what  is  known  as  the  rule  against  peipetuities,  be 
restricted  within  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and  twenty-one  years 
afterwards.  In  disposing  of  real  estate  "  devise  "  is  the  ap- 
propriate word  of  conveyance, and  of  personal  estate  "bequeath." 
But  neither  word  is  at  all  necessary.  "  I  leave  aU  I  have  to 
A.  B.  and  appoint  him  my  executor  "  would  make  an  effectual  will 
for  a  testator  who  wished  to  give  all  his  property,  whether  real 
or  personal,  after  payment  of  his  debts,  to  a  single  person. 
By  virtue  of  the  LaJid  Transfer  Act  1897,  Part  I.,  real  estate  of 
an  owner  dying  after  1897  now  vests  for  administrative  purposes 
In  his  executors  or  administrators,  notwithstanding  any  testa- 
mentary dispontion. 

It  remains  to  mention  that  by  the  Land  Transfer  Act  1897  a 
system  of  compujsory  registration  of  title,  limited  to  the  county 
of  London,  was  estabUshed.    (See  Land  Registration.) 

Coneeyaticine  counsel  to  the  court  {i.e.  to  the  chancery  division 
ci  the  High  Court)  are  certain  counsel,  in  actual  practice  as  con- 
veyancers, of  not  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  to  the  number  of  six,  under  s.  40  of  the 
Master  in  Chancery  Abolition  Act  1852.  The^  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  court  in  the  mvestigation  of  the  title  to  any 
estate,  and  upon  their  opinion  the  court  or  any  judge  thereof  may 
act.  Any  party  who  oojects  to  the  opinion  given  by  any  con- 
veyancing counsel  may  have  the  point  in  dispute  disposed  of  by 
the  judge  at  chambers  or  in  court.  Buuness  to  be  referred  to 
conveyancing  counsel  is  distributed  among  them  in  rotation,  and 
their  tees  are  r^ulated  by  the  taxing  officers. 

United  Stales.^ Kmencxa  legislation  favours  the  general 
policy  of  registering  all  documents  in  the  contents  of  which  the 
public  have  an  interest,  and  its  tendency  has  been  steadily 
towards  more  and  more  full  registration  both  of  documents  and 
statistics.     From  the  early  days  of  the  a>lonial  era  it  has  been 
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customary  to  record  wiUs  and  conveyances  of  real  estate  in  full 
in  public  books,  suitably  indexed,  to  which  free  access  was  given. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  three  states — 
Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio — adopted  the  main  features 
of  the  Torrens  or  Prussian  system  for  registering  title  to  land 
rather  than  conveyances  under  which  title  may  be  claimed. 
These  are  the  ascertainment  by  public  officers  of  the  state  of  the 
title  to  some  or  all  of  the  parcels  of  teal  estale  which  are  the 
subject  of  individual  property  within  the  state;  the  dcscriprion 
of  each  parcel  (giving  its  proper  boundaries  and  chBracteristics) 
on  a  separate  page  of  a  piUilic  legistn,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  title  b  vested;  the  issue  of  a  certificate  to  the  owner 
that  he  is  the  owner;  the  offidal  notation  on  this  register  of 
each  change  of  title  thereafter;  and  a  warranty  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  title  to  which  it  may  have  certified.  To  make  the 
system  complete  it  is  further  requisite  that  every  landowner 
should  be  compelled  to  make  use  of  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
impossible  to  transfer  a  title  effectually  without  the  issue  of 
such  a  governm«it  certificate  in  favour  of  the  purchaser. 

Constitutional  provisions  have  been  found  to  prevent  or 
embarrass  legislation  in  these  directions  in  some  of  the  states, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  nowhere  such  as  cannot  be  obeyed 
without  any  serious  encroachment  on  the  principles  of  the  new 
system  {People  v.  Chase,  165  Illinois  Reports,  537;  State  v. 
GuUberl,  56  Ohio  State  Reports,  575;  People  v.  Simon,  176 
Illinois  Reports,  165;  Tyisr  v.  Judges,  173  Massachusetts 
Re[>orts;  55  North-Eastem  Reporter,  813;  Hamilton  v.  Brawn, 
i6t  United  States  Reports,  256). 

Conveyances  which  have  been  didy  recorded  become  of  com- 
paratively little  importance  in  the  United  States.  The  party 
claiming  immediately  under  them,  if  forced  to  sue  to  vindica^ 
his  title,  must  produce  them  or  account  for  their  k>ss;  but  any 
one  deriving  title  from  him  can  procure  a  certified  copy  of  the 
original  conveyance  from  the  recording  officer  and  rely  on  that. 
Equitable  mortgages  by  a  deposit  of  title-deeds  are  unknown. 

The  generid  prevalence  of  public  registry  systems  has  had  an 
influence  in  the  development  of  American  jtirisprudence  in  the 
direction  of  supporting  provbions  in  wills  and  conveyances,  wliich, 
unless  generally  known,  might  tend  to  mislead  and  deceive,8uch  as 
spendthrifttrusts(iVtcAo/iv.£ai(j«,9i  United  States  Reports,  716). 
Conveyances  of  real  estate  are  simple  in  form,  and  are 
often  prepared  by  those  who  have  had  no  professional  training 
for  the  purpose.  Printed  blanks,  sold  at  the  law-stationers, 
are  commonly  employed.  The  lawyers  in  each  state  have 
devised  forms  for  such  blanks,  sometimes  peculiar  in  some 
points  to  the  particular  state,  and  sometimes  copied  verbatim 
from  those  m  use  elsewhere.  Deeds  intended  to  convey  an 
absolute  estate  are  generally  either  of  the  form  known  as 
warranty  deed  or  of  that  known  as  release  deed.  The  release  deed 
often  used  as  a  primary  conveyance  without  warranty  to  one 
who  has  no  prior  interest  in  the  land.  Uniformity  in  deeds  is 
rendered  particularly  desirable  from  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  system  of  recording  all  conveyances  at  length  in  a  public 
office.  Record  books  are  printed  for  this  purpose,  containing 
printed  prages  corresponding  to  the  printed  blanks  in  use  in  the 
particular  state,  and  the  recording  officer  simply  has  to  fill  up 
each  page  as  the  deed  of  similar  form  was  filled  up.  One  set  of 
books  may  thus  be  kept  for  recording  warranty  deeds,  another 
recording  release  deeds,  another  for  recording  mortgage 
deeds,  another  for  leases,  &c. 

Authorities. — Davidson,  Precedents  and  Forms  in  Cotneyancint 
(London,  1877  and  J885);  Key  and  Elphinstone,  Compendium  of 
Precedents  in  Conveyancing  (London,  1904) ;  Elphinstone,  Intro- 
duction to  Conveyancing  (London,  1900):  Pridcaux,  Precedents  in 
Conveyancing  (1904);  Pollock,  The  Land  Loins  (London,  1S96). 

(S.  Wa.:S.  E.  B.) 
CONVETORS.  "  Conveyor  "  (for  derivation  see  Conveyance) 
is  a  term  generally  applied  to  mechanical  devices  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  material  in  a  horizontal  or  slightly  in- 
clined direction;  in  this  article,  however,  are  induded  a  variety 
of  appliances  for  moving  materials  in  horizontal,  vertical  and 
combined  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  The  material  so 
handled  may  be  conveyed  in  a  practically  uninterrupted  stream. 
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as  in  the  case  of  worms,  bands  and  piishplate  conveyors,  or 
elevators  carrying  grain  or  coal,  &c.;  or  it  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  point  to  another,  intermittently,  that  is  to  say  in  a 
succession  of  separate  loads,  as  happens  with  single  bucket 
elevators,  furnace  hoists,  rope  and  chain  haulage,  and  also  in 
the  case  of  ropeways  and  aerial  cableways.  Some  of  these 
devices  are  of  great  antiquity,  others  are  of  quite  modem  origin. 
The  principles  of  their  construction  are  simple  and  easy  of 
underetanding,  but  by  variations  in  the  details  of  their  construc- 
tion the  engineer  has  adapted  these  few  appliances  to  the  most 
varied  work.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  they  may  be  used  for 
such  light  duties  as  conveying  the  goods  purchased  by  a  customer 
to  the  packers  and  bringing  them  back  made  up  into  a  parcel 
or  for  taking  his  money  to  the  cashier  and  returning  the  change. 
At  the  other  they  are  adopted  for  handling  large  quantities  of 
heavy  material  at  a  minimum  expenditure  of  human  labour. 
Coal,  for  instance,  a  more  or  less  friable  substance,  the  value  of 
which  is  seriously  diminished  by  fracture,  may  be  mechanically 
handled  with  a  minimum  risk  of  breakage.  The  difficult  problem 
of  handling  the  contents  of  gas  retorts  and  coke  ovens,  and  of 
nmultaneously  quenching  and  conveying  the  glowing  material, 
has  been  solved.  Perhaps  an  even  more  astonishing  piece  of 
work  is  the  manipulation  of  the  iron  from  the  blast  furnace; 
for  instance,  liquid  metal  is  drawn  from  a  furnace  into  [touring 
pots  which  in  their  turn  discharge  it  to  and  distribute  it  over  a 
pig-iron  casting  machine,  which  is  practically  a  conveyor  for 
liquid  metal,  consisting  of  a  strand  of  moving  moulds  from  which 
the  solidified  pigs,  after  cooling  in  water,  are  automatically 
removed  after  teaching  the  loading  terminal  over  the  railway 
trucks.  Certain  types  of  conveyors  may  be  made  to  combine 
efBdently,  with  their  primary  work  of  transport,  complex 
sorting,  sifting,  drying  and  wei^^ing  operations. 

Worm  Conveyors. — The  worm  conveyor,  also  known  as  the 
Archimedean  screw,  is  doubtless  the  most  ancient  [orm  of 
conveyor.  It  consists  of  a  continuous  or  broken  blade  screw 
set  on  a  spindle.  This  spindle  is  made  to  revolve  in  a  suitable 
trough,  and  as  it  revolves  any  material  put  in  is  propelled  by  the 
screw  from  one  end  of  the  trough  to  the  other.  Such  conveyors 
have  been  used  in  flour-mills  for  centuries.  The  writer  has  seen 
in  an  East  Anglian  mill  which  was  over  250  years  old  disused 
screw  conveyors,  probably  as  old  as  the  mill,  consisting  of 
spindles  of  octagonal  shape,  made  of  not  too  hard  wood,  around 
which  a  broken  blade  screw  was  formed  by  the  insertion  at 
regular  intervals  of  small  blades  of  hard  wood  (fig.  1).  Modem 
worm  conveyors  usually  consist  of  a  spindle  formed  of  a  length  of 
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Fic.  I. — Early  Flour  Mil!  Conveyor 

wrought  iron  piping,  to  which  is  fitted  either  a  broken  or  con- 
tinuous worm.  In  the  former  case  (fig.  2)  the  worm  is  composed 
of  a  series  of  blades  or  paddles  arranged  like  a  spiral  round  the 


as  a  "  paddle  worm."  The  lengths  or  sections  of  the  worm 
run  to  about  8  ft.,  the  various  lengths  being  coupled  by  turned 
gudgeons,  which  also  serve  as  journals  for  the  bearings.  In  the 
so-called  continuous  worm  conveyors  the  screw  is  formed  of  a 
continuous  sheet-iron  spiral  (fig.  3).     Sometimes  a  narrow  groove 


Fig.  3.— Ci 


Worm  Conveyor. 


is  cut  in  spiral  form  on  the  spindle,  and  in  this  groove  the  sheet- 
iron  spiral  is  secured. 

The  spiral  or  anti-Jriction  conveyor  (fig.  4)  was  introduced 
about  1887.  In  this  case  a  narrow  spiral,  which  passes  con- 
centrically round  the  spindle,  with  a  space  between  both,  is  fixed 
to  it  at  set  intervals  by  small  blades,  each  of  which  is  itself  fixed 
by  its  shank  and  a  nut  to  the  spindle.    Tbe  spiral  may  be  made  of 


Fig.  2. — Paddle  Worm  Conveyor. 

^nndle;  each  blade  b  fixed,  by  means  of  its  shank,  in  a  transverse 
hole  in  the  spindle,  and  the  shank  is  held  in  position  by  being 
tapped  and  fitted  with  a  nut.  In  this  way  is  formed,  out  of 
separate  blades,  a  practically  complete  screw,  technically  known 
*  The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  taken,  by  kind  permission, 
from  the  Proceedings  of  Ike  Institution  of  Cioil  Enpnttrs. 


Fig.  4. — Spiral  or  Anti-Friction  Convey< 

almost  any  section,  from  a  round  bar  about  \  in.  in  diameter  to 
L  or  T  section,  but  is  preferably  a  flat  bar.  Worms  are  fitted  into 
wooden  or  iron  troughs  leaving  a  clearance  of  }  to  1  in.  The 
spindle  must  be  supported  at  suitable  intervals  by  bearings, 
preferably  of  the  bush  type.  A  continuous  worm,  being  more 
rigid  than  a  paddle  worm,  needs  fewer  supports.  The  lid  of  the 
worm  trough  should  be  loose,  not  screwed  on,  because  in  case  of 
an  accumulation  of  feed  through  a  choke  in  a  delivery  spout  tbe 
paddles  of  a  paddle  worm  would  be  broken,  or  a  continuous  worm 
stripped,  unless  the  material  could  throw  ofi  the  lid  and  relieve 
the  worm.  The  ratios  of  the  pitch  of  the  worm  to  the  diameter 
must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  conveyed, 
and  will  varyfromone-third  to  a  pitch  equal  to, or  even  exceeding, 
the  diameter.  The  greater  the  pitch  the  larger  the  capacity,  but 
also  the  greater  the  driving  power  required,  at  the  same  speed. 
For  handling  materials  of  greater  specific  gravity,  such  as 
cement,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  smaller  pitch  than  for 
substances  of  lower  specific  gravity,  such  as  grain.  The  capacity 
of  a  continuous  womi  exceeds  that  of  either  a  paddle  or  spiral 
conveyor  of  the  same  diameter,  pitch  and  speed.  As  regards  the 
relative  efficiency  of  paddle  and  spiral  conveyors  a  series  of 
careful  tests  made  by  the  writer  indicated  that,  run  at  a  slow 
speed  the  paddle  worm,  but  at  a  high  speed  the  spiral  worm,  has 
the  greater  efficiency.  There  is  of  course  a  speed  at  which  the 
efficiency  of  both  types  is  about  equal,  and  that  b  at  1 50  revolu- 
tions per  minute  for  conveyors  4  to  6  in.  in  diameter. 

The  power  necessary  to  drive  worm  conveyors  under  normal 
conditions  is  very  considerable;  a  continuous  worm  of  18  to  so  in. 
diameter  running  at  60  revolutions  per  minute  will  convey  JO 
tons  of  grain  per  hour  over  a  distance  of  a  hundred  feet  at  an 
expenditure  of  18)  to  r9  H.P.  A  material  like  cement  would 
require  rather  more  power  because  of  the  greater  friction  of  the 
cement  against  the  blades  and  the  trough.  Delivery  from  a. 
worm  conveyor  can  be  effected  at  any  desired  point,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  cut  an  outlet,  which  should  preferably  be  as 
wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  worm,  because  the  worm  dehvers  only 
on  its  leading  side,  and  is  practically  empty  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  a  smaller  outlet  might  only  give  exit  to  a  portion  of  the 
feed,  unless  it  was  on  the  leading  side. 

A  special  form  of  worm  conveyor  is  the  iubtdw  (fig.  5),  wUdi 
conusts  of  an  iron  tube  with  a  continuous  spintl_^ted  to  its  ini 
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pn^heiy,  oi  of  iron  or  wooden  tubes  of  square  sections  fitted 
with  fixed  baffle  plates  inside.  In  working  it  revolves  bodily  on 
suitable  rollers.  This  type  is  more  costly  than  the  ordinary 
worm  conveyors,  and  also  requires  more  power.    Its  efficiency  is, 


Fic.  g.— Tubular  Worm  Conveyor. 

moreover,  easily  impaired  if  run  at  too  high  a  speed,  because 
the  centrifugal  force  asserts  itself  and  counteracts  the  propulsion, 
which  in  this  case  is  effected  by  gravity.  Some  experiments 
made  in  1868  by  George  Fosbery  Lyster,  engineer  of  the  Liverpool 
docks,  gave  convincing  results  (see  Froc.  Inst.  Meek.  Eng., 
August  1869).  The  tubular  worm  conveyor  is  suitable  where  a 
granular  material  has  to  be  moved  over  a  comparatively  short 
distance,  say  from  one  building  to  another  on  the  same  level,  and 
where  no  bridge  is  available  for  the  installation  of  any  other  kind 
of  conveyor.  Conveyors  of  this  type  have,  however,  come  into 
use  for  conveying  hard  and  cutting  substances  over  consider- 
able lengths.  Ordinary  worm  conveyors  are  practically  debarred 
from  use  for  such  substances  on  account  of  the  short  life  of  the 
intermediate  bearings,  which  are  not  necessary  with  externally 
supported  tubular  worms. 

To  sum  up,  worm  conveyors  are  of  the  simplest  construction 
and  of  small  prime  cost.  The  terminals  again  are  much  less 
expensive  than  those  of  most  other  kindsof  conveyors.  When  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  by  the  material  is  short,  the  worm 
conveyor  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  cheaper  than  other  kinds 
of  conveyors.  If  it  be 
desired  not  only  to  con- 
vey but  also  to  mix  two 
or  more  materials,  such 
as  cement  and  sand  in  a 
dry  state,  or  poultry 
food,  this  appliance  is 
thoroughly  well  adapted 
tor  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a 
grinding  action  exer- 
cised on  any  material 
conveyed,  and  when 
hard  or  cutting  sub- 
stances are  handled  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the 
conveyor  blades,  trough 
and  bearings  is  very 
great,  and  the  power  ^Morbed  by  a  worm  conveyor  is  a 
sensible  item. 

Band  Conveyors.— The  inventor  of  band  conveyors  for  the 
handling  of  grain  and  minerals  was  G.  F.  Lyster,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  1868  carried  out  exhaustive  experiments  at  the 
Liverpool  docks,  where  he  estabhshed  the  band  conveyor  as  a 
grain-handler.  For  granaries  the  band  conveyor  is  an  ideal 
appliance.  Its  capacity  is  great,  and  it  can  be  run  at  relatively 
high  speeds  with  a  moderate  expenditure  of  power.  The  band 
conveyor  of  to-day  is  an  endless  belt  of  canvas  or  more  often 
india-rubber  with  insertion,  and  when  fitted  with  the  usual 
receiving  and  delivery  appliances  can  be  used  to  handle  grain 
from  or  into  granaries  and  also  to  feed  bins  or  sections  of  a  ware- 
house. The  endless  bands  run  over  terminal  pulleys,  and  are 
also  supported  on  their  way  by  a  series  of  guide  rollers,  which 
are  in  greater  number  on  the  loaded  than  on  the  empty  strand. 
The  band  is  usually  run  quite  flat,  except  that  at  the  point  or 
points  where  the  grain  is  fed  on  it  is  sli^tly  hollowed  tor  a  few 
feet,  by  m«ans  of  two  curving  rolls  which  are  set  obliquely  so  as 


to  make  it  trough-shaped.  The  supporting  or  guide  rollcn  an 
4  in.  to  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  sometimes  made  of  wood,  but 
more  often  consist  of  steel  tubes  to  which  spindles  with  conical 
end  gudgeons  are  secured.  The  gudgeons  generally  nui  in 
suitable  bush-bearings,  which  should  be  well  lubricated.  Band 
conveyors  should  be  driven  on  the  delivery  and  not  the  receiving 
terminal,  as  the  tight  side  of  the  band  is  the  flattest.  The  guide 
rollers,  for  ordinary  grain  conveyors,  are  fitted  to  the  u[q>er  or 
working  side  of  the  band  at  intervals  of  about  6  ft.,  and  at 
distances  of  12  ft.  on  the  lower  or  return  strand.  In  cases  where 
both  strands  of  the  band  are  used  for  carrying  grain,  the  lower 
Strand  must  be  supported  by  as  many  rollers  as  the  ujqter. 
Under  such  conditions,  terminal  pulleys  must  be  of  larger 
diameter  than  usual,  the  object  being  to  throw  the  two  strands 
farther  apart,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  space  between  the  two 
strands  to  spout  the  feed  in  and  out  again  at  the  other  end. 
The  two  strands  can  be  run  any  distance  apart  by  the  use  of 
two  additional  pulleys  for  the  terminals.  This  arrangement 
would  be  in  place  where  it  was  desired,  as  it  might  be,  to  run 
one  strand  of  the  band  along  the  top  floor  of  the  granary  to 
distribute,  while  the  other  strand  travelled  along  the  ground- 
floor  or  basement  to  withdraw,  the  grain. 

Band  conveyors  are  kept  tight,  when  the  band  is  not  very  long, 
by  a  tightening  gear,  similar  to  that  used  on  elevatora,  and  consiBting 
of  two  screws  which  push  or  better  pull  the  two  pedestals  of  one 
terminal  pulley  farther  away  from  the  other  terminal.  If  the  band 
is  of  such  length  that  an  adjuBtmcnt  of  ^  to  5  ft.  on  the  tightening 
gear  is  not  sumcient.  it  is  advisable  to  use  in  place  of  screws  a  tighten- 
ing pulley,  over  which  the  belt  passes,  but  which  is  itself  held  in 
tension  by  wei^ts.  The  choice  of  the  exact  tightening  gear  will 
depend  on  various  considerations,  the  len^h  of  the  belt,  the  type 
of  throw-off  cania^  used,  and  the  quality  of  the  belt  all  beine 
factors  to  be  considered.  The  throw-off  carriage  (fig.  6),  which 
serves  to  withdraw  material  from  the  band  at  any  desired  point, 
is  a  simple  but  ingenious  appliance  consisting  essentially  of  guide 

Culleys  which  by  raising  one  part  of  the  band  and  lowering  the  other 
ave  the  effect  of  causing  the  grain  to  quit  the  surface  of  the  band 
at  the  point  where  it  is  deflected  upwards.     The  grain  is  thus  cast 
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Fig,  6. — Throw-off  Carriage  for  Band  Conveyor. 
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clear  of  the  band,  and  into  the  air,  being  caught  as  it  falls  in  a  hoppei 
and  s_pouted  in  any  desired  direction.  Throw-ofl  carriages  differ  in 
certain  details,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  For  feeding  a  band 
conveyor  it  is  important  to  give  the  material  a  horizontal  velocity, 
approaching  that  of  the  band.  The  grain  should  therefore  be  fed 
through  a  spout  rather  less  in  breadth  than  half  of  the  width  of  the 
band,  and  set  at  an  incline  of  43}°  to  the  horizontal.  Band  con- 
veyors run  at  a  speed  of  400  to  600  ft.  per  minute,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material;  oats,  for  instance,  would  be  liable  to  be 
blown  off  the  band  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  500,  which  would  be 
suitable  for  wheat.  Nuts,  maize  and  the  heavier  seeds  could  be 
carried  at  600.  The  jwwer  consumption  by  a  grain-laden  band 
compares  favourably  with  any  other  form  of^  conveyor.  An  i8-in. 
band  100  ft.  in  length  running  500  ft.  per  minute  would  carry  50  tons 
per  hour  at  an  expenditure  of  only  4-5  H.P. 

While  the  band  conveyor  is  an  ideal  conveyor  in  warehouses 
and  mills,  it  is  also  capable  of  rendering  good  service  in  handhng 
such  heavy  materials  as  coal  and  minerals.  Of  course  for  such 
purposes  the  band  and  its  fittings  must  be  of  much  more  sub- 
stantial construction.  The  central  portions  of  the  band  carrying 
the  load,  being  subjected  to  great  wear  and  teat,  are  often  nuuie 
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of  solid  india-rubber  extending  to  nearly  h&lf  the  thickness  of 
the  band  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  off  towards  the  edges,  while 
the  surface  facing  the  guide  rollers  is  of  insertion  coated  with 
india-rubber.  Bands  properly  prepared  and  stretched  will  bear 
a  strain  of  3  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Balata  bands  may  be 
used  in  place  of  india-rubber,  but  though  less  expensive  are  not 
so  lasting.  Bands  that  have  to  carry  coal  or  miners  are  usually 
curved  along  the  entire 
Imgth  of  the  upper  or 
loaded  strand  into  a  trough 
shape  by  guide  rollers  (fig. 
7).  Bands  of  woven  wire 
are  sometimes  used  with 
coal -washing  plants,  but 
have  the  disadvantage  of 
lack  of  durability.  They 
are  more  liable  to  stretch 
and  are  high  in  price.  They 
may  be  nm  as  high  as  about  600  ft.  per  minute,  but  to  ensure 
proper  grip-driving  terminals  must  either  be  faced  with  leather 
or  made  of  wood. 

The  speed  of  band  conveyora  loaded  with  coal  or  minerals 
greatly  depends  on  the  size  of  the  Iragraants;  the  proper  speed 
for  large  pieces  would  be  150-200  ft.  per  minute,  while  unaller 
material  could  be  carried  al  a  maximum  velocity  of  700-750  ft. 
Band  conveyors  will  cany  m  an  upward  direction,  up  to  24 
degrees,  without  any  loss  of  capacity.  They  can  be  used  not 
only  to  carry  light  and  heavy  bodies,  such  as  grain  and  coal, 
in  a  continuous  stream,  but  also  to  convey  relatively  large 
bodies  such  as  saclcs  of  flour,  or  cement,  &c.,  intermittently. 
Thus  a  band  s6  in-  wide  and  350  ft.  long  is  used  at  a  flour-miU 
in  York  to  load  sacks  of  flour  into  railway  trucks;  by  this 
means  ra  wagons  can  be  loaded  by  two  men  in  i  hour.  Band 
conveyors  are  not  necessarily  fixed  in  one  place.  A  portable 
model  has  rendered  good  service  in  tunnel-cutting,  mining  and 
quarrying.  This  band  is  mounted  in  a  light  steel  frame,  itself 
fitted  with  small  wheels,  so  as  to  be  readily  put  in  any  required 
position,  and  is  entirely  self-contained,  being  provided  with 
tightening  gear,  a  small  motor,  &c.  If  required,  several  lengths 
can  be  joined  together,  or  one  band  can  deliver  upon  another 
at  a  lower  level.  The  same  advantages  that  attend  the  use  of 
the  band-conveyor  for  handling  grain  may  be  claimed  for  this 
appliance  when  carrying  coal  and  heavy  bodies,  namely  the 
demand  for  relatively  small  power,  smooth  and  noiseless  work, 
and  gentle  handling  of  material.  On  the  other  hand  the  feed 
cannot  be  withdrawn  at  intermediate  points  except  by  means 
of  a  tbrow-o&  carriage.  The  numerous  bearings  of  the  guide 
rollers  require  careful  lubrication,  and  the  rubber  bands  should 
be  protected  as  much  as  possibie  from  changes  of  temperature. 

The  metal  band  or  belt  conveyor,  a  modification  of  the  rubber 
or  canvas  band  conveyors,  is  an  endless  belt  composed  of  iron 
plates  connected  to  endless  chains,  usually  of  malleable  cast  iron, 
running  under  the  plates.  Such  appliances,  being  obviously 
more  cumbrous  than  band  conveyors,  are  only  used  in  handling 
material  of  a  bard  and  cutting  nature.  They  usually  deliver  only 
at  the  end,  but  if  intermediate  delivery  be  desired  a  scraper  may 
be  so  Ejted  across  the  band  at  a  given  point,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as 
to  scrape  the  whole  or  part  of  the  feed  into  a  shoot,  or  a  scraper 
may  be  mounted  obliquely  on  a  suitable  carriage  it^iich  can  be 
moved  to  any  points  at  which  delivery  may  he  required.  In 
some  bands  of  this  type  supporting  rollers  are  attached  to  the 
links  and  travel  with  them,  or  are  fixed  to  the  framing  so  that 
the  band  runs  over  them,  an  arrangement  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  economizing  driving  power  and  of  promoting  smooth 
running.  Metal  band  conveyttrs  are  tightened  in  the  same  way 
aa  textile  or  rubber  bands,  and  may  run  at  a  speed  of  60  to  no 
ft.  per  minute.  The  driving  gear  must  always  be  placed  at  the 
delivery  terminal,  so  that  the  loaded  strand  is  in  tension.  Such 
appliances  are  often  used  as  sorting  tables  or  picking  bands,  for 
instance,  for  coal,  cement,  minerals,  &c. 

In  another  modification  of  the  metal  band  conveyor,  the 
travelling  trough  conveyor,  the  sides  of  each  plate  are  turned  up 


so  as  to  form  the  conveying  surface  of  the  banti  into  a  continuous 
trough.  With  this  arrangement  intermediate  delivery  is  im- 
po^ble,  as  the  sides  of  the  trough  will  not  allow  the  use  of  a 
scraper.  As  compared  with  push-plate  conveyors  (which  conust 
of  scrapers  mounted  on  endless  traveUing  chains  that  run  usually 
in  troughs),  travelling  trough  conveyors  are  gentle  handlers  of 
material. 

A  conveyor  which  is  capable  of  dealing  with  many  diflerent 
kinds  of  material  is  known  as  the  vibraHng  trough  conveyor. 
It  is  so  far  like  the  band  and  travelling  trough  conveyor  that 
the  material  it  conveys  from  one  point  to  another  is  conyeyed 
without  the  use  of  any  stirring  or  pushing  agent,  such  as  belong 
to  worm,  push-plate  and  cable  trough  conveyors.  For  materials 
requiring  gentle  treatment,  this  type  of  conveyor  b  eminently 
suitable.  There  are  different  kinds  of  vibrating  trough  conveyors. 
In  one  type  the  trough  is  caused  to  make  a  reciprocating  motion 
by  means  of  a  crank  and  connecting  rod,  the  trough  itself  being 
supported  on  rollers.  In  another  type  the  trough  is  actuated 
by  a  cam,  or  by  cranks  with  some  kind  of  quick  retuW  motion. 
In  the  appliance  known  as  the  Zimmer  or  swinging  conveyor 
the  trough  is  supported  in  its  reciprocating  motion  by  means 
of  laminated  spring  legs  set  obliquely  to  the  trough.  These 
legs  are  securely  bolted  at  one  end  to  the  floor  or  any  other 
solid  support,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  trough  itself;  hence 
no  lubrication  is  required,  as  would  be  the.c^se  ^ith  supporting 
rollers.  Moreover  the  combined  action  of  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  crank  and  the  rocking  of  the  spring  legs  has  the 
effect  of -causing  the  material  to  travd  faster  in  the  trtnigh  with 
a  given  stroke  of  the  crank  than  would  be  the  case  with  any 
other  support.  The  material  to  be  conveyed  is  not  carried 
along  with  tts  support  as  in  the  case  of  a  band  or  travelling 
trough  conveyor,  but  is  caused  to  move  in  a  series  of  hops,  to 
use  popular  language. 

The  action  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  appended  diafiram 
(fig.  8),  which,  however,  Is  exaggerated  to  give  a  clearer  idea  01  the 
actual  movementB,  which  are  on  auite  a  small  scale.  The  line  AB 
represente  the  bott<sn  of  the  trough,  while  C  C  are  two  of  the  spring 
lega;  the  full  lines  indicate  the  spring  legs  at  the  extreme  backward 
position  of  the  cranlc,  while  the  dotted  lines  show  the  spring  legs 


Fig.  8.— Swinging  or  Zimmer  Conveyor. 


and  bottom  of  the  trough  at  the  extreme  forward  position  of  the 
crank  D.  The  material  to  be  conveyed,  represented  by  E,  is  thrown 
forwardby  the  forward  movement  of  the  crank,  and  describes  a  short 


parabolic  curve;  it  is  thrown  at  about  a  rijjht  angle  to  the  inclined 
legs  C  C,  but  before  it  has  time  to  complete  its  [wrabolic  course,  the 
trough  has  been  moved  by  the  crank  mto  its  original  portion.  As 
soon  as  the  material  has  dropped  down,  the  trough  makcs'another 
forward  movement,  whereupon  the  material  is  thrown  forward 
another  stage,  and  this  process,  which  is  continually  repeated,  as 
indicated  by  the  letters  E,,  Ei,  Ei,  has  the  effect  of  carrying  or 
conveying  the  materia]  in  the  direction  desired.  It  is  important  to 
note  tliat  the  actual  movement  both  of  trough  and  material  is  within, 
narrow  bounds^  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  trough  is  only 
about  I  in.,  while  the  vertical  or  upward  movement  b  about  J  in. 
The  material  is  conveyed  by  this  vibrating  troug;h  with  a  minimum 
of  friction,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  material  is  earned  forward  without 
any  contact  with  the  trough,  while  the  very  nature  of  the  motion 
precludes  injurious  friction  between  the  particles  themselves.  When 
the  trough  is  full  the  materia!  will  move  as  it  were  in  a  solid  nr"   " 


being  placed  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the 
other,  so  that  one-half  may  deliver  irtto  the  other  half.  The  two 
sections  are  driven  by  triple  or  quadruple  cranks  set  at  an  angle 
of  about  180"  to  one  another.  In  this  case  one-half  of  the  conveyor 
will  move  forward  while  the  other  moves  backward,  thus  balencit^ 
each  other  (fig.  9].  At  the  same  time  the  material  keeps  moving 
in  the  same  direction  because  all  the  spring  legs  are  of  the  same 
inclination.  It  is  usual  to  drive  balanced  conveyors  at  or  near  the 
centre  of  their  lengthy  but  they  may  also  be  driven  from  o 
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in  whicli  caae  the  balancing  of  the  conveyor  would  be  effected  bv 
a  powerful  volute  spring  which  ia  compressed  and  released  by  a  crank 
and  connecting  rod,  in  place  of  being  connected  to  one-half  of  the 
conveyor.  Two  sections  of  a  Zimmer  conveyor  can  be  made  to  run 
in  opposite  directions  by  merely  reversing  the  inclination  of  the 
apring  le^;  in  such  a  case  the  sections  of  a  trough  would  be  con- 
nected by  a  flexible  coupling.  Convejrors  of  this  type  have  been 
used  in  len^hs  up  to  500  ft.,  and  in  widths  of  over  6  ft.  The  feed 
can  be  received  or  dischai^ed  at  any  desired  point  in  the  length; 
for  diawine  off  material  at  intermediate  paints  it  is  onljr  necessary 
to  open  a  slide  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  If  a  great  increase  be 
desired  in  the  capacity  of  this  conveyor  the  connecting  rod  may  be 
attached,  not  to  the  trough  at  all.  but  to  the  spring  legs  at  a  point 
of  about  a  third  or  half-way  from  the  base,  so  that  the  free  ends  of 
the  legs  can  smng  the  trough  backward  and  forward ;  by  this 
the  stroke  is  amplified  andconseciuently  the  capacity  is  ioo 
while  the  driving  power  required  b  practically  the  same. 

The  power  absorbed  by  the  Zimmer  conveyor  is  comparatively 
small ;  a  length  of  100  ft.  conveying  a  load  of  50  tons  per  hour  takes 
8'75  ^-P'    With  a  speed  of  300-370  revolutions  per  minute  of  the 


chain  of  buckets.  But  these  buckets,  unlike  elevator  buckets, 
which  are  bolted  on  to  a  band  or  chain,  are  free  to  move  on  the 
axis  on  which  they  are  suspended  above  their  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  conveyor  is  at  work  the  buckets  wiU  always  be  in  an 
upright  position,  whether  the  motion  be  vertical  or  horizontal. 
Each  bucket  carries  its  load  to  the  point  at  which  delivery  is 
required,  where  an  adjustable  tippling  device  is  ready  to  catch 
and  tilt  the  bucket,  thus  emptying  it.  This  type  of  conveyor  is 
chiefly  used  in  connexion  with  coal  stores  and  boiler  houses, 
where  it  has  undeniable  advantages.  For  instance,  in  feeding 
overhead  bunkers  a  well-designed  gravity  bucket  conveyor  may 
do  the  work  of  (i)  a  horizontal  conveyor  in  bringing  coal  from  the 
railway  siding,  (2)  a  vertical  elevator  in  raising  it  to  the  bunkers, 
and  (3)  a  horizontal  conveyor  in  distributing  it  to  the  respective 
bunkers.  In  some  cases  the  returning  empty  strand  of  buckets  is 
used  to  clear  the  ashes  from  under  the  boilers. 


conveyor,  the  material  will  travene  40-70  ft.  per  minute.  Tlie  gentle 
action  of  this  appliance  has  caused  it  to  be  largely  used  in  dealing 
with  friable  materials,  such  as  coal.  The  simplicity  of  the  mechan- 
ism leaves  little  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  entire  absence  of  travel- 
ling ^car,  such  as  supporting  rollers,  is  a  valuable  feature.  The 
capacity  of  the  conveyor  may  be  sensibly  increased  by  runnii^  it  on 
a  downward  gradient,  while  the  capacity  will  be  correspondingly 
diminished  by  working  in  an  upward  direction.  Among  many 
purposes  for  which  this  type  of  conveyor  has  been  found  suitable 
IS  tnat  of  a  drainer  in  connexion  with  coal-washing  plants.  A  per- 
forated plate  at  the  head  will  allow  the  water  to  escape,  while  the 
coal  is  carried  to  the  other  end.  A  slight  upward  slant  permits  the 
water  left  with  the  coal  to  run  back  and  escape.  In  colliery  work 
this  convej^or  makes  a  suitable  picking  table.  The  motion  of  the 
troug^h,  while  not  so  fast  as  to  bafHe  the  pickers,  has  the  advantage 
of  uniformly  spreading  the  lumps  of  coal.  This  apparatus  also  lends 
itself  to  the  grading  of  coal.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  ht  the  trough 
with  a  sieve  which  divides  it  into  an  upper  and  lower  deck.  The 
coarser  material  passes  along  the  top  of  the  sieve,  while  the  finer 
coal,  sifted  out  by  the  periorations,  travels  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  till  discharged.  In  spite  of  the  gentle  propelling  action  of 
this  conveyor,  it  has  a  thorough  sifting  action;  a  perforated  plate 
from  10  to  12  ft.  long  ia  usually  sufficient  to  separate  any  desired 
grade,  and  at  a  certain  Belgian  colliery  a  conveyor  of  this  type  fitted 
with  Brading  sieves  feeds  seven  trucks  standing  in  a  row,  but  each 
on  a  different  siding,  and  each  taking  coal  of  a  different  size.  This 
conveyor  has  been  found  useful  both  as  a  drying  and  cooling  appli- 
ance. Several  substances  of  a  sticky  nature,  such  as  moist  sugar, 
which  are  difficult  to  deal  with  mechanically,  can  be  efficiently 
handled  by  the  swingii^  conveyor. 

The  gravity  or  lilling  bucket  conveyor  can  be  used  as  a  combined 
elevator  and  conveyor.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  endless 
chains  or  ropes  held  at  fixed  distances  apart  by  suitable  bars 
which  are  fitted  with  small  rollers  at  each  end.  Every  link,  or 
second  Unk,  carries  a  bucket,  and  the  whole  forms  an  endless 


Conveyors  of  this  type  run  at  a  mean  rate  of  40  ft.  per  minute, 
and  if  it  be  desired  to  attain  a  given  capacity  the  size  of  the 
buckets  must  be  adapted  to  the  increased  load  as  an  increase  of 
speed  for  a  higher  capacity  is  impracticable.  The  power  absorbed 
is  not  great,  the  heaviest  demand  on  the  motive  force  being 
made  by  theelevating operation.  Suchconveyorshave  the  merit 
of  handling  the  material  gently,  while  feeding  and  discharging  can 
take  place  at  any  point.  There  are  many  journals  to  be  looked 
after,  but  in  the  most  approved  systems  their  lubrication  is 
efiected  automatically,  ^^liilst  such  a  plant  baa  the  advantage 
of  requiring  only  one  driving  gear,  a  breakdown  at  one  point  of 
the  installation  means  the  stoppage  of  the  whole. 

Among  typical  conveyors  on  this  system  is  the  Hunt  conveyor 
(fig.  10),  which  consists  of  a  double  link  carrying  a  series  of  pivoted 
buckets  which  are  free  to  revolve  on  their  axes  at  all  points,  except 
at  that  point  at  which  they  diacbarge.  This  operation  is  effected 
by  a  cam  action,  the  buckets  on  their  release  righting  themselves 
and  becoming  ready  for  refilling.  The  driving  gear  propels  the 
chain  by  means  of  pawls  which  engage  with  the  cross  stuas  of  the 
chain  and  have  a  central  thrusting  action.  Another  well-known 
appliance  of  this  type  is  the  pan  bucket  conveyor.  This  consists 
01  a  continuous  trough  built  in  sections  and  sup^rted  on  axles  and 
guide  wheels  running  on  suitable  rails.  There  is  one  axle  to  each 
section,  and  in  each  section  of  the  trough  a  bucket  Is  pivoted  to  the 
sides.  There  are  several  other  conveyors  of  this  ^pe,  amongst 
which  the  "  Tipit  "  should  t>e  mentioned.  For  the  Bousse  gravity 
conveyor  it  is  claimed  that  it  will  go  round  any  curve  backwards  or 
forwards  in  both  planes,  and  is  therefore  adaptable  for  installations 
when  the  typical  gravity  bucket  would  be  useless.  The  bucketsof 
this  conveyor  are  coupled  together  by  a»link  in  the  middle,  which 
obviously  allows  more  latitude  in  negotiating  curves  than  the  double 
chain  of  most  of  the  other  types. 
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Pneumatic  Groin  Elevators  have  been  employed  witti  good 
effect  in  loading  and  unloading  grain  from  ships.  This  method  of 
conveying  grain  falls  under  three  systems:  (i)  the  blast  system; 
(a)  the  suction  system;  and  (3}  the  combined  blast  and  suction 

In  the  first  system  a  barge,  known  as  a  machinery  barge,  is 
fitted  with  a  steam  boiler,  a  set  of  air  compressing  en^es,  and  a 
Jength  of  flexible  piping  long  enough  to  reach  from  any  part  of 
the  barge  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  ship  to  be  loaded.  A 
small  pipe,  known  as  the  nozzle,  is  inserted  at  the  inlet  end  of  the 
piping,  where  the  grain  is  taken  in,  and  communicates  with  the 
air  compressor  at  the  other  end.  Compressed  air  caa  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  nozzle  or  shut  off  by  a  valve.  The  inlet  end  of  the 
flexible  pipe  is  pushed  into  the  grain  in  the  barge,  while  the  other 
end  is  led  over  the  hatches  of  the  vessel  to  be  loaded.  As  the 
compressor  is  set  to  work  and  the  valve  of  the  compressed  air 
supply  pipe  opened,  the  air  naturally  rushes  up  the  pipe  and 


this  through  valves  into  a  second  receptacle,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed to  any  desired  point  by  flexible  pipes.  This  second  tank 
is  divided  into  two  sections  and  provided  with  valves  so  that  the 
two  sections  will  alternately  be  under  the  influence  of  blast  or 
suction.  Alternatively  the  grain  is  discharged  by  an  automatic 
valve  from  the  vacuum  tank  into  the  second  air-tight  chamber 
which  communicates  with  the  compressed  air  chamber.  From 
this  section  the  grain  is  discharged  by  an  outlet  pipe  by  the 
agency  of  compressed  air.  A  similar  system  was  introduced  by 
Messrs  Haviland  &  Farmer,  who  have,  however,  since  abandoned 
it  on  account  of  difficulties  connected  with  the  application  of  the 
blast,  which  was  found  to  abrade  the  grain  rather  severely, 
especially  at  the  bends  in  the  pipes.  An  even  greater  objection 
was  the  delivery  of  dust  with  the  grain,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  trimmers  to  remain.in  the  hold  while  the  elevator  was  at 
work.  Messrs  Haviland  and  Farmer  now  work  on  the  suction 
system,  in  which  they  claim  to  have  introduced  several  improve- 


-Travelling  Bucket  Elevator, 


escapes  at  the  other  end  which  is  lying  over  the  ship's  hatchway. 
If  the  inlet  nozzle  be  immersed  in  the  grain  to  the  depth  of  i  a  to 
18  in.  the  induced  atmospheric  air  will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
compressed  air,  and  drawing  the  grain  around  into  the  inlet 
noz^e  will  cany  it  up  the  pipe  and  deliver  it  into  the  hold  of  the 
vessel  loading. 

In  the  suction  system,  which  b  identified  with  the  name  of 
F.  E.  Duckham,  the  process  is  somewhat  different.  An  air-tight 
tank  or  receiver,  8  to  10  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  to  20  ft.  high,  is 
fitted  with  a.  hopper  bottom,  and  is  erected,  if  floating,  on  a  barge, 
at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  grain  falling  from  the  hopper 
bottom,  and  passing  through  an  air  lock,  to  be  delivered  by 
gravity  through  a  shoot  into  the  vessel  being  loaded.  A  pipe 
connects  the  vacuum  tank  with  the  exhaust  pumps.  Several 
flexible  pipes  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  any  comer  of  the  ship  to 
be  unloaded,  may  be  connected  with  the  vacuum  tank.  As  the 
air  pumps  are  set  working  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  within  the 
tank,  and  as  the  nozsle  end  of  the  pipe  is  immeraed  into  the  grain 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  the  air  and  grain  are  drawn  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  nozzle  and  carried  along  the  pipe  to  the  vacuum 
tank.  The  natural  expansion  of  the  air  then  lets  the  grain  drop  to 
the  hopper  bottom,  whence  it  issues  from  an  air-lock  valve, 
while  the  air  is  drawn  away  by  a  pipe  communicating  with  the 
pumps  and  is  thence  discharged  into  the  open. 

In  the  third  system,  or  blast  and  suction  combined,  the  grain 
is  sucked  into  a  vacuum  tank,  as  just  described,  and  drops  from 


ments,  notably  in  regard  to  the  purification  of  the  air  between  th; 
chamber  and  the  exhaustors,  and  in  devising  a  new 
trap. 

The  first  pneumatic  suction  elevator  in  Great  Britain  was 
erected  at  the  Millwall  docks  (London)  under  the  Duckham 
patents.  At  Sulina,  on  the  Lower  Danube,  a  pneiunatic  elevator 
erected  on  the  Haviland-Farmer  system,  which  has  undergone 
one  or  two  reconstructions,  has  been  proved  capable  of  elevating 
160  tons  of  grain  per  hour  with  375  i.h.p. 

The  only  objection  to  pneumatic  elevators  appears  to  be  that  of 
expense.  The  cost  of  installation  is  relatively  heavy,  and  the 
power  required  for  working  is  large.  But  in  dealing  with  vessels 
carrying  heavy  cargoes  of  grain  the  saving  of  labour  and  demur- 
rage is  sufficient  to  justify  the  large  outlay  of  capital  required  in 
ports  where  there  is  sufficient  grain  traffic. 

Hal  Coke  Comeyors.— Hot  coke  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most 
difficult  materials  to  handle  by  mechanical  means,  and  though  it 
might  be  too  much  to  say  that  all  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted by  the  engineer,  it  has,  since  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  handled  by  machinery.  Even  in  a 
dry  state  coke  is  a  troublesome  material  to  handle  by  machinery. 
It  b  of  a  gritty  and  rasping  nature,  and  b  at  the  same  time  very 
friable.  Unless  it  is  gently  handled,  breakage  is  bound  to  occur 
and  to  result  in  the  making  of  a  certaia  proportion  of  fine  dust 
known  as  "  breeze."  Apart  from  the  depredation  in  the  value  of 
the  coke,  thb  breeze  is  a  sharp,  cutting  material,-caku]ated  to  io 
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considerable  iniury  to  the  working  parts  of  the  conveyor,  such  as 
chains,  and  to  the  bearings,  if  it  can  get  inside.  Of  course  the 
conveying  of  the  coke  in  an  incandescent  condition  is  another 
serious  difiiculty,  as  this  glowing  material  must  be  quenched  by 
water,  a  sufficiently  delicate  operation  in  itself.  The  chief  use  for 
hot  coke  conveyors  has  been  found  in  conneiion  with  gas  works, 
but  attempts  have  also  been  made  to  provide  efficient  machinery 
foe  the  service  of  coke  ovens  of  great  capacity. 

The  justi&catiwi  of  any  kind  of  machinBry  must  rest  on  its 
relative  efficiency  and  economy.  As  compared  with  some  other 
materials  the  mechanical  handling  of  hot  coke  does  not  realize 
xuch  a  striking  economy;  a  hot  coke  conveyor  is  expensive  to 
build — on  account  of  the  great  wear  and  tear  it  must  be  very 
soUd^  constructed — and  it  is  costly  in  upkeep.  Still  in  large  gas 
works  the  use  of  machinery  for  treating  ^wing  coke  is  economic- 


uptake  to  carry  awpy  the  fumes  and  vapours.  These  tnuks 
have  been  hauled,  in  lieu  of  human  arms,  by  endless  ropes  or  vmi 
small  locomotives. 

The  earlier  hot  coke  conveyors  were  of  the  ptuhplale  type.  The 
trough,  some  37  in.  wide,  consisted  of  cast  iron  sections,  while  the 
pushplates,  formed  of  malleable  castings,  were  attached  at  a  pitch 
of  24  in.  to  a  central  chain  and  were  pulled  along  on  a  wrought  iron 
bar,  which  could  be  renewed  when  necessary.  These  conveyors  with 
a  speed  of  48  ft.  per  minute,  had  a  capacity  of  some  20  tons  per  hour. 
A  conveyor  constructed  on  these  lines  was  installed  at  the  Gathom 
works  in  1903.  The  wear  and  tear  was  very  great;  moreover  the 
chain,  being  central,  suffered  severely  from  the  hot  coke,  to  the 
action  of  which  it  was  directly  exposed. 

The  New  Conveyor  Company's  conveyor  consists  of  a  water-tight 
trough  through  which  pass  closely- littine  tray  plates,  attached  to  a 
single  chain.  These  plates  are  joggled  (kiwn  at  one  end  to  receive 
the  flat  front  part  at  the  aucceeoing  plate,  with  the  aim  of  cxchiding 
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Plan 

—Broader  Hot  Coke  Conveyor. 


ally  advisable.  Exact  calculations  are  not  very  easy  to  make, 
because  while  the  cost  of  band  labour  in  this  department  of  a  gas 
works  is  accurately  known,  the  efficiency  of  diSerent  hot  coke 
conveyors  varies.  G.  E,  Stephenson,  of  the  Gathorn  gas  works, 
estimated  that  a  saving  of  4Jd.  per  ton  had  been  realized  on  each 
ton  of  coke  conveyed  to  the  yard  from  the  retort  house,  as 
against  the  same  material  wheeled  in  barrows.  This  saving 
represented  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  twelve  men,  who 
formerly  handled  the  hot  coke  with  shovels  and  barrows,  and  the 
cost  of  one  conveyor  with  the  wages  of  one  man  to  look  after  it. 
In  an  ordinary  way  one  man  would  rake  out  the  coke  from  the 
retort  mouthpiece  into  a  barrow  placed  underneath,  while  a 
second  man  quenched  the  glowing  coke  with  buckets  of  water,  or 
better  still  with  a  hose.  Then  the  barrow  would  be  wheeled  out 
into  the  yard.  Obviously  this  is  a  slow  and  relatively  expensive 
method,  apart  from  the  deleterious  fumes  arising  from  the 
quenching  of  the  coke.  Some  improvement  was  effected  by  the 
substitution  for  the  old  hand-barrows  of  cage-like  tipping  trucks; 
these  are  run  on  narrow  gauge  rails  out  of  the  retort  house  and 
the  red-hot  coke  they  contain  is  quenched  by  a  copious  spray, 
the  truck  being  placed  the  while  over  a  grating  through  which  the 
surplus  water  is  drained  away,  under  an  inverted  funnel  with  an 


the  breeze  from  the  under  part  of  the  carrying  plate.  The  chain  is 
made  entirely  of  steel  with  side  rollers  attached  to  every  third  plate, 
the  plates,  1  in.  thick,  are  dished  in  the  shape  of  a  tray,  which  u  less 
liable  to  distortion  (from  heat}  than  a  flat  plate.  The  speed  of  travel 
is  about  45  ft.  per  minute,  while  the  capacity  when  handling  coke 
from  20  ft.  retorts  is  some  30  tons  per  hour. 

A  conveyor  made  by  Messrs  Graham,  Morton  &  Co.,  consists  o( 
a  travelling  tray,  the  sections  of  which  are  joined  together  by  steel 
spindles  provided  with  a  roller  at  each  end,  the  latter  running  on 
suitable  rails.  These  sections  consist  of  steel  castings  with  a  number 
of  lateral  slots;  thus  the  tray  has  the  appearance  of  a  travelling 
grating.  To  receive  the  quenching  water  that  escapes  through  the 
grating  a  trough  is  placed  beneath,  and  a  scraper  is  used  to  free  the 
trough  oF  Che  dust  escaping  through  the  grating. 

An  interesting  conveyor  is  that  of  G.  A.  Brander,  of  New  York 

i6g.  ii)i  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  gravity  bucket  conveyor, 
t  runs  in  a  water-tight  trough  which  is  filled  up  to  a  certain  height. 
the  water  being  slowly  circulated  by  mechanism  which  resembles 
a  water  wheel.  The  chain  of  buckets  runs  in  the  trough,  the  udes 
farming  the  rails  for  the  supporting  rollers.  The  conveyor  is  covered 
in  along  its  whole  length,  and  forms  a  sort  of  flue  which  is  connected 
at  each  bench  with  a  number  of  shoots  through  which  the  coke 
drops  into  the  conveyor  buckets.  A  pipe  of  large  diameter  is  con- 
nected with  an  exhaust  fan,  which  draws  away  the  fumes  created 
by  the  quenching  process,  and  sends  them  into  a  chimney  discharg- 
ing into  the  open.  The  chain  and  buckets,  being  carried  on  rollers 
which  run  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  trough,  cannot  come  in  contact 
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either  wiA  the  hot  cote  c 


,  il  work  the 

of  the  mouth-pieces  are  opened  and  the  coke  is  fed  into  the  buckets; 
eimultaneously  the  water  valvea  are  opened  and  the  glowing  coke  is 
([uenched.  Any  breeie  which  may  have  fallen  between  the  buckets 
■a  collected  by  a  scraper  and  delivered  into  a  tank  at  one  end,  while 
the  propeller  wheel  draws  the  water  from  this  tank  and  drives  it 
back  to  the  other  end  o[  the  trough.  The  top  strand  is  the  working 
stiand  and  delivers  its  load  at  the  terminal.     One  Important  difler- 


FiG.  13. — WiW  Coke  Conveyor. 


ence  between  an  ordinary  gravity  bucket  conveyorand  this  apparatus 
is  that  the  buckets  are  here  rigidly  connected  to  the  supporting 
wheels. 

The  West  hot  coke  conveyor  consists  of  a  strongly-built  trough 
in  which  a  dn^le  wide  chain  partly  carries  and  partly  araga  the  coke. 
In  the  trough  is  a  false  bottom,  the  [dates  of  which  are  loosely  fixed 
and  kept  in  position  by  angle  irons  dn  which  the  chain  drags.  By 
two  arm-like  extensions  the  links  of  the  chain  are  widen«l  right 
across  the  trough.  The  pitch  of  the  chain  is  12  in.,  so  that  alt  the 
large  pieces  of  coke  are  more  carried  than  dragged.  The  speed  of 
travel  is  about  40  ft.  per  minute. 

The  Wild  conveyor  ifig.  la)  consists  of  a.  cast  iron  or  steel  trough 
24  to  30  in.  wide  by  9  in.  deep,  supported  by  cast  iron  brackets  to 
which  the  rails  that  support  the  strands  of  the  chain  are  secured. 
Both  chains  run  outside  the  trough,  and  are  secured  on  either  side 
to  the  pushplates,  so  that  only  the  scraper  comes  in  contact  with 
the  hot  coke.  Every  second  link  of  the  la  in.  pitch  chain  carries 
a  push  or  scraper- plate,  a^  shown  in  illustration. 


The  De  BiDuwer  hot  coke  conveyor,  which  is  much  used  in  gas 
works  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  waa 
invented  by  a  Belgian  engineer.  Its  construction  has  undergone 
many  modifications  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  desireable. 
It  consists  of  a  trough  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  or  mild  steel,  3D  to 
36  in.  wide  and  3  to  6  in.  deep.  £>ouble  endless  chains  run  in  the 
corners  of  the  trough,  the  two  chains  being  connected  twether  by 
round  cross  bars  set  30  in.  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ladder.  The 
hot  coke  is  carried  or  dragged  along  by  these  bars.  One  end  of 
the  trough  is  closed  and  the  other  is  bent  upwards  with  a  view  to 
retaining  the  quenching  water.  As  the  hot  coke  is  dragged  ak>ng 
it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  jets  of  water.  The  conveyor  bars, 
which  act  as  scra^rs,  sweep  the  water  and  the  coke  along  the 
trough  till  the  point  is  reached  where  the  tatter  curves  upwards. 
Then  the  water  flows  back  like  a  small  cascade  on  the  half-quenched 
coke,  which  is  thus  thoroughly  extinguished.  Con^derable  incline* 
can  be  negotiated  with  this  conveyor;  in  some  installations  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  angles  of  30°  to  the  horizontal  have  been 
surmounted.  In  a  modification  of  the  De  Brouwer  conveyor,  in- 
stalled at  the  Cassel  gas  works,  the  bars  which  form  the  runes  of 
the  conveyor  were  rejMaced  by  cast  iron  rakes.  In  another  niocnfied 
form,  the  work  of  F.  A.  Marshall,  to  be  found  in  the  Copenhagen 
gas  works,  sluices  are  provided  for  withdrawing  an  excess  of  water 
at  any  point  in  the  trough. 

In  Great  Britain  a  not  coke  conveyor  has  been  designed  on 
similar  lines  by  Messrs  R.  Dempster  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (fig.  13).  The 
chains  are  parallel  from  end  to  end,  and  are  composed  of  identical 
and  interchangeable  malleable  cast  links.  Inst^d  of  the  chains 
carrying  the  rollers,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  chains  are  themselves 
carried  and  guided  by  flanged  rollers  supported  from  the  framework. 
This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  decreasing  the  weight  of  the 
chain,  as  neither  the  rollers  nor  the  lubricators  have  to  be  conveyed, 
being  stationary.  The  scrapers  are  of  cast  steel  and  have  a  rake-like 
shape  with  a  view  to  minimize  the  breakage  of  coke. 

The  essential  features  in  a  hot  coke  conveyor  are  strength  and 
simplicity,  a  minimum  of  wearing  parts,  interchangeabiLty  of 
wearing  surfaces  and  of  worn  and  broken  parts,  protection  of 
wearing  and  working  parts  from  contact  with  the  hot  coke,  and 
facilities  for  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  conveyor  as  even 
as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  distortion  of  parts  through  sudden 
changes.  To  attain  these  latter  conditions,  it  appears  essential 
to  construct  conveyors  of  the  pushplate  type.  In  these  the  hot 
coke  is  kept  continually  moving,  and  thus  the  good  effect  is 
secured  of  heating  the  conveyor  from  end  to  end  uniformly  and 
gradually.     This  applies  particularly  to  gas  works  conveyors. 


With  Water  Jacket 
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Fic.  13. — Dempster  Coke  Conveyor. 
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For  the  service  of  coke  ovens  the  plate  or  tray  conveyor  might 
be  suitable  because  more  gentle.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
coke  oven  conveyors  must  be  of  large  capacity,  and  moreover 
in  this  case  there  is  more  scope  for  cooling  the  coke  in  front  of 
the  oven  before  it  is  removed  to  the  conveyor,  the  work  being 
all  effected  in  the  open. 

ElevalOTS. — This  term  is  here  confined  to  its  proper  meaning 
(in  English  engineering  treatises)  of  a  device  for  raising  material 
in  a  vertical  or  slanting  direction  by  means  of  buckets  attached 
to  endless  belts  or  chains.  Lifts  For  passengers  are  also  some- 
times termed  elevators  (g.o.),  and  in  America  the  term  is 
also  currently  applied  to  the  granary  or  warehouse  in  which 
grain  is  stored  (see  Granasies). 

In  the  bucket  elevator,  an  endless  belt  or  chain  runs 
over  terminal  pulleys  which  are  fixed  at  different  levels,  the 
distance  from  centre  to  ceotre  of  these  pulleys  beings  known 
as  the  length  of  the  elevator.  The  design  and  construction 
of  the  elevator  will  be  varied  to  suit  its  purpose.  Grain 
elevators  are  invariably  cased  in  wooden  or  iron  trunks,  and 
the  head  and  foot  are  also  of  wood  or  iron,  iron  trunks 
being  particularly  used  in  so<alled  fiie-proof  buildings. 
The  trunk  of  the  grain  elevatcH'  (fig.  r4)  is  almost  always 
vertical  whibt  the  band  to  which  the  buckets  are  attached 
may  consist  of  leather,  cotton,  hemp,  webbing  or  other  suit- 
able substances.  When  an  elevator  is  intended  for  lifting 
heavy  materials,  such  as  coal,  coke  or  cement,  it  is  usually 
set  at  a  slant  (figs.  15  and  16),  and  the  endless  belt  is 
replaced  by  one  or  two  strands  of  endless  chain  which 
support  the  buckets  and  run  over  the  terminal  sprocket 
wheeb.  The  buckets  are  attached  to  the  links  of  the 
chains,  and  to  prevent  these  heavy  buckets  and  chains 
from  sagging  in  their  inclined  position,  rollers  or  more 
often  short  skidder  bars  are  fixed  to  each  bucket,  sliding 
on  well-oiled  angle  bars  on  each  side  of  the  elevator  frame. 

Both  grain  and  mineral  elevators  are  usually  fitted  with 
tightening  gears  to  keep  the  belt  or  chain  taut;  these  are 
generally  placed  at  the  lower  or  well  end  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  position  of  the  upper  terminal,  which  is 
almost  invariably  the  driven  one.  The  tightening  of  the 
band  at  the  bottom  terminal  in  the  elevator  well  necessarily 
alters  the  space  between  the  terminal  pulley  and  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  This  is  of  little  consequence  in  grain  elevators, 
but  for  elevators  intended  to  handle  coal  or  any  material 
of  varying  size  the  ordinary  tightening  gear  is  unsuitable.  In 
such  a  case  the  best  plan  is  to  attach  the  elevator-well  to 
the  terminal  in  such  a  way  as  to  go  up  or  down  with  the 
sprocket  wheel  when  the  chain  is  loosened  ot  tightened, 
while  the  foot  bracket  which  supports  the  well  and  terminal 
spindle  remains  a  fixture.  In  order  to  tighten  elevator 
chains  without  interfering  with  either  of  the  terminals, 
adjustable  jockey  pulleys  at  some  suitable  point  may  be 
used,  and  the  desired  effect  can  thus  be  attained  by  pressing 
against  the  chains  and  thereby  taking  up  the  slack  without 
any  interference  with  either  the  feed  or  delivery  end. 

Elevator  buckets  must  be  proportioned  to  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  material  they  are  intended  to  carry,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
maintain  a  uniform  feed.  This  may  readily  be  effected  by  adjustable 
outlets  and  spouts  for  grain  and  the  like,  and  by  certain  feeding 
devices  for  handling  minerals  of  uneven  size.  For  instance,  an  oscil- 
lating feed  shoot  making  from  30  to  60  oscillations  per  minute  can  be 
installed  in  such  a  case,  and  adjusted  to  deposit  at  each  backward 
and  forward  stroke  the  exact  amount  of  material  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  elevator.  The  speed  of  the  ahoot  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  siie  of  material  to  be  fed.  For  small  coal  60  oscillations 
would  be  about  the  correct  speed;  for  large  coal  the  speed  might 
be  reduced  to  30  or  less.  Speaking  generally,  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  prevent  an  undue  rush  of  feed,  that  is,  more  than  the 
elevator  can  take  up,  and  if  tenacious  materials  are  handled,  feeding 
devices  should  be  employed  provided  with  stirrers  or  agitators  that 
will  effectually  keep  the  material  moving  and  prevent  any  larger 
tumps  from  arching  over  the  feed  spout,  and  thus  producing  chokes. 
Elevators  should  always  be  fed  from  that  side  on  which  the  buckets 
ascend,  that  the  stream  of  material  may  meet  the  elevator  buckets 
on  their  upward  journey.  This  will  prevent  the  material  from 
filling  up  the  elevator  well  and  spare  the  buckets  from  dredging 
through  an  accumulation  of  feed.     Elevators  erected  at  an  incline 


are  best  fed  at  a  point  several  feet  above  the  well  into  the  chain  ol 
ascending  buckets,  as  under  such  conditions  little  will  miss  the 
buckets  and  drop  into  the  well. 

The  reason  why  grain  elevators  are  set  vertically,  whereas  ele- 
vators intended  to  carry  heavy  bodies  such  as  coal  and  ore  are 
generally  inclined  at  an  angle,  is  that  the  former  can  be  run  at  a 
much  greater  velocity  than  tne  latter.  Grain,  for  instance,  would  be 
uninjured  by  a  velocity  at  the  delivery  end  which  would  fracture 
coal  and  seriously  reduce  its  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dust  pro- 
duction and  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  the  receiving 
spouts  and  shoots.  Elevators  carrying  a  light  material  can  be  run 
at  a  circumferential  velocity  of  350  to  350  ft.  per  minute,  and  if 
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heavy  material  must  be  set  at  an  angle  in  order  to  give  a  clear  de^ 
liverv  at  a  much  lower  speed  of  50  to  60  ft.  per  mmute;  in  other 
words,  the  elevator  is  so  inclined  that  the  shoot  for  the  reception 
of  the  material  can  be  put  underneath  the  delivering  buckets  which 
slowly  di^orge  their  \oa.A.  To  obtain  good  results,  without  taking 
up  too  much  Kiace,  an  elevator  carrying  heavy  material  should  be 
set  at  40°  to  60  to  the  horizontal.  The  same  results  can  be  obtained 
if  the  main  portion  of  the  elevator  is  vertical  and  only  the  upper 
portion  inclined,  or  so  curved  as  to  bring  the  delivery  over  the  shoot. 
The  sp^  at  which  vertical  elevators  should  be  run  will  depend 
on  the  diameter  of  the  terminal  pulley,  that  is,  the  pulley  over  which 
the  buckets  and  bands  pass.  The  centrifugal  force  of  pulleys  revolv- 
ing at  the  same  speed  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  diameters,  and 
this  ia  twice  as  much  in  a  2  ft.  as  m  a  i  ft.  pulley.  It  may  be  taken 
that  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  pulley  will  mcrease  in  proportion  to 
the  siquare  of  its  velocity;  hence  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  pulley 
2  ft.  in  diameter  running  at  50  revolutions  per  minute  will  be  four 
times  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  pulley  of  the  same  diameter  making 
only  25  revolutions  per  minute.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
effect  a  clean  discharge  of  the  buckets  of  a  vertical  elevator,  the 
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ceittrifucal  force  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  gravity  of  the 
materiar  because  the  material  throwD  off  the  delivery  pulley  in  a 
horiiontal  direction  wil]  be  more  rapidly  deflected  into  a  parabolic 
curve  the  higher  its  specific  gravity.  It  follows  that  for  a  specifically 
heavy  material  a  greater  centrilugal  force  vill  be  required;  that 
is  to  say,  the  elevator  will 
have  to  be  higher  speeded 
than  in  dealing  with  a  lighter 
material. 

Elevator  buckets  must  be 
varied  according  to  the 
of  the  material;  for  ini 
shallow  buckets  will  be  found 
best  for  a  soft  and  clinging 
material  such  as  flour,  moist 
sugar,  sand,  small  coal,  &c., 
while  for  a  hard  or  semi-hard 
body    such   as   wheat,   coal. 


„..,  deeper  buckets  are  prefer- 
able. On  account  of  their  lower 
speed,  elevators  for  specifically 
heavy  material  require  much 
larger  buckets  and  chains  than 
grain  elevators  o(  the 


chain  of  buckets. 
Such  elevators  may  be  con- 
structed to  cany  either  grain  or 
minerals.  The  advantages  are 
greatercapacity  than  an  ordinary 
elevator  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  a  more  uniform  delivery; 
moreover,  smoother  runnii^  is 
secured,  since  the  buckets  bang 
close  tc^ether  need  not  plunge 
intermittently  through  the  con- 
tents of  the  elevator-well. 


Intermittent  Conveyors. — The 
elevators  we  have  been  coDsideiing,  whether  used  for  carrying 
and  distributing  coal  or  grain,  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  raise  material  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  continuous  stream,  the  continuity  being  broken  only 
by  the  short  spaces  between  the  buckets.  In  the  continuous 
bucket  type  indeed  the  stream  of  material  is  practically,  i( 
not  absolutely,  continuous.  In  all  these  cases  the  elevator 
b  fed  with  the  material  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  by 
some  mechanical  means;  whether  by  band,  worm  or  shoot, 
is  immaterial.  Elevators  of  a  somewhat  different  and  more 
substantial  construction  may  be  and  are  often  used  for  handling 
filled  sacks,  barreb,  carcases  of  animals  and  other  bulky  objects, 
which  cannot  be  delivered  in  a  uniform  stream,  but  may  have 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  elevator  intermittently.  The  ordinary 
buckets  used  for  grain  or  coal  are  replaced  by  other  appliances 
for  gripping  and  holding  the  object  to  be  raised  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  level,  but  in  principle  these  appliances  are  essentially 
elevators. 

Another  kind  of  levator,  known  as  a  lift  or  hoist,  is  used  in 
mines  and  quarries  and  in  serving  blast  furnaces.  This  is  an 
elevator  with  one  or  two  buckets.  Essentially  a  heavy  load 
lifter,  it  is  intended  for  material  of  too  large  a  bulk  to  be  handled 
economically  by  ordinary  elevators,  and  is  employed  for  lifting 
in  dther  a  vertical  or,  more  often,  an  inclined  direction. 

For  elevating  materials,  such  as  large  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone, 
8tc,  which  are  too  large  to  be  fed  into  ordinary  elevators,  and 


mjist  therdore  be  handled  intermitteotly,  the  single  bucket 
elevator  or  hoist  may  be  used  with  advantage.  But  as  tbe 
essential  use  of  mechanical  appliances  for  handling  material  is 
to  save  human  labour  as  far  as  possible,  that  hoist  will  prove 
the  most  economical  the  operation  of  which  is  as  automatic  as 
possible.  The  Americans  seem  to  have  been  pioneeis  in  the 
construction  oi furnace  hoists,  which  form  the  principal  elevators 
of  this  class,  but  some  excellent  examples  of  the  modem  furnace 
hoist  are  now  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  ajid  elsewhere  in 
Eur<^.  Generally  speaking,  a  furnace  hoist  consists  of  an 
inclined  iron  bridge  girder  set  at  an  angle  to  tbe  upright  shaft 
of  the  furnace.  On  this  incline  are  laid  rails  for  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  bucket,  which  in  this  case  is  known  as  a  skip  and 
is  provided  with  suitable  wheels,  while  the  hoisting  gear  manipu- 
lating the  skips  by  a  steel  rope  is  erected  on  or  near  the  ground 
level.  The  rails  when  they  approach  the  upper  terminus  are 
usually  bent  in  a  more  or  le^  horizontal  position  so  as  auto- 
matically to  tilt  and  thereby  unload  the  skip.  To  attain  the 
same  end,  the  rails  supporting  tJie  back  wheels  of  the  skips  may 
be  bent  at  the  terminus,  or  the  back  wheels  may  have  additional 
wbeds  of  a  larger  diameter  on  the  other  side  of  their  flanges,  so 
that  during  tbe  ascent  and  descent  the  skip  runs  on  its  four 
normal  wheels,  while  at  the  upper  terminus  the  outer  and  larger 
back  wheels  engage  with  short  lengths  of  extra  rails  and  thus 
tilt  and  effect  the  automatic  clearance  of  the  skip.  The  dead 
weight  of  the  skip  may  be  balanced  by  a  counter  weight,  or 
double  tracks  may  be  laid,  so  that  tbe  empty  skip  descends  on 
one  track  whilst  the  loaded  skip  is  being  raised  on  the  other. 
In  this  case  the  distributing  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  has 
an  elongated  shape  so  as  to  take  Uie  charges 


clearance. 

The  capacity  of  the 
skip  will  of  coursede- 
pend  to  some  extent  on  the  capacity  of  the  furnace,  but  an 
average  charge  may  be  put  down  at  i  tons  of  ore  and  lime,  or 
r  ton  of  coke.  To  raise  such  a  charge  to  a  furnace  80  ft.  hi{^ 
would  require,  assuming  no  counter  weight  were  used,  a  motor 
of  about  loo  h.p.  On  account  of  the  great  speed  at  which 
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the  boist  woHu,  tlw  time  taken  in  Tftiung  the  diaiged  skip, 
dischaipng  it,  and  rctumiiig  it  empty  would  be  only  30  to 
40  aeoonds.  The  hoist  cable  runs  over  guide  pulleys  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  the  cable  is  often  maiiy>iUated 
by  an  dectrically  driven  winch  in  a  cabin  below.  The 
descent  of  the  empty  skip  in  more  modem  installations 
is  utilised  to  effect  au  even  distribution  of  the  feed  from 
the  hopper  to  the  furnace  by  causing  the  hoppei  to  revolve. 
To  this  end  the  latter  is  provided  with  an  ingenious  mechanism 
which  only  comes  into  operation  as  the  car  descends.  After 
every  charge  shot  into  the  hopper  the  latter  b  revolved  a  few 
degrees,  and  this  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  delivery  of  the  next 
load  in  another  direction,  so  that  the  charges  of  the  skip  are  in 
turn  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of  the  surface.  This  is 
deemed  a  most  essential  point  in  fumace^harging,  and  it  is 
not  one  of  the  least  recommendations  of  this  mechanical  system 
of  furnace-charging  that  it  can  give  an  even  feed  without  any 
hand  labour  whatever.  A  double  hoist  has  been  designed  whicJi 
has  the  advantage  that  if  one  elevator  breaks  down  the  work 
of  the  furnace  is  not  interrupted.  In  this  system  two  furnaces 
are  connected  at  the  top  by  a  gantry  or  bridge,  against  which, 
between  the  furnaces,  two  inclined  elevators  are  set,  so  that 
each  can  serve  either  furnace.  The  dups  are  on  wheels  and 
detachable  from  the  elevator,  and  are  loaded  from  the  ore 
pockets  at  the  lower  terminal  and  drawn  up  on  a  cradle;  as  this 
reaches  the  top  where  the  rails  on  the  gantry  correspond  with 
the  gauge  of  the  skip  or  car,  the  latter  is  carried  by  its  own 
weight  down  a  slight  incline  to  either  furnace,  discharging  its 
contents  asit  passts  over  the  conical  mouth.  Another  advantage 
claimed  for  this  system  is  that  the  rails  of  the  cradle,  when  in 
its  lowest  position,  correspond  with  the  rails  which  lie  parallel 
to  the  furnaces  and  run  right  under  the  store  bins  from  which 
the  skip  is  loaded.  The  economy  to  be  realized  from  a  furnace 
hoist  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  mechanical 
means  of  feed  conveyance.  For  instance,  the  store  bins  in 
conneiion  with  such  elevators  might  be  economically  fed  by 
suitable  conveyors,  or  the  material  might  be  brought  in  self- 
unloading  hoppered  trucks  into  conveniently  placed  bins,  ready 
to  be  drawn  into  the  skips. 

Ropeways. — A  ropeway  has  been  defined  as  that  method  of 
handling  material  which  consists  of  drawing  buckets  on  ropes, 
and  by  means  of  ropes,  such  buckets  being  filled  with  the  material 
to  be  handled  and  being  automatically  or  otherwise  discharged. 
At  what  period  of  history  ropeways  were  first  used  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  fact  that  pulley  blocks,  and  even  wire  ropes,  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  renders  a  pedigree  of  3000  years  at  least 
possible.  In  more  modern  days,  an  old  engraving  shows  a  single 
ropeway  in  working  order  in  1644  in  the  city  of  Danzig.  Thb,  the 
work  of  Adam  Wybe,  a  Dutch  engineer,  was  a  single  ropeway  in 
its  simplest  form,  consisting  of  an  endless  rope  passing  over 
pulleys  suspended  on  [losts^  to  the  rope  were  attached  a  Dumber 
of  small  buckets,  which  evidently  carried  earth  from  a  hill  out- 
side the  city  to  the  rampart  inside  the  moat.  The  rope  was 
probably  of  hemp.  Modem  ropeways  worked  with  wire  ropes 
date  from  about  i860,  when  a  ropeway  was  erected  in  the  Harz 
Mountains.  Since  then  several  systems  have  been  evolved,  but 
in  the  main  ropeways  may  be  divided  into  the  single  and  double 
rope  class. 

The  ropeway  is  essentially  an  intermittent  conveyor,  the 
material  being  carried  in  buckets  or  skips,  and  practice  has  proved 
it  an  economical  means  of  handling  heavy  material.  The  prime 
cost  of  a  ropeway  is  usually  moderate,  though  of  course  it  varies 
with  the  ground  and  other  local  conditions.  Working  expenses 
should  be  low,  because  under  the  supervision  of  one  competent 
engineer  unskilled  labour  is  quite  sufficient.  A  ropeway  may 
be  carried  over  ground  over  which  rails  could  only  be  laid  at 
enormous  cost.  To  a  certain  entent  ropeways  are  independent  of 
weather  conditions,  because  their  working  need  not  be  interrupted 
even  by  heavy  snowfalls.  Their  construction  is  very  simple,  and 
there  is  little  gear  to  get  out  of  order.  Sound  workmanship  and 
good  material  will  ensure  a  relatively  long  life.  As  an  instance, 
a  certain  rope  in  a  Spanish  ropeway  tested  new  to  a  breaking 


strain  of  19)  tons  Was  shown  after  carrying  160,000  tons  (in  two 
years'  incessant  work)  still  to  possess  a  breaking  strain  of  27}  tons. 
The  power  abeorbed  by  a  ropeway  is  relatively  moderate,  and 
under  special  conditions  may  be  nil.  The  only  demand  it  inaka 
on  the  superficial  area  of  the  ground  traversed  is  the  small 
emplacements  of  the  standards,  which  in  modem  rt^wways  are 
few  and  far  between.  Wayleaves,  or  the  permission  to  erect 
standards  and  run  the  line  over  private  land,  may  of  course 
mean  an  item  in  the  capital  outlay.  This  circumstance  may 
have  checked  ropeway  construction  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of  that  country  is 
comparatively  level  and  well  provided  with  railways.  In 
building  a  ropeway  it  is  essential  to  take  as  straight  a  line  as 
possible,  because  curves  generally  necessitate  angle  stations, 
which  mean  extra  capital  and  worl^ng  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
ground  that  would  be  difficult  for  the  railway  engineer,  such  as 
steep  hills,  deep  valleys  and  turbulent  streams,  has  no  terror  for 
the  ropeway  erector.  There  is  a  case  of  a  ropeway  of  a  total 
length  of  5400  ft.  with  a  total  difference  in  altitude  of  sooo  ft. ;  it 
is  claimed  this  ground  could  not  be  covered  by  a  railway  with  less 
than  15  m.  of  line  graded  at  i  in  40. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  tvpe  of  a  single  rope  system  is  an  endless 
running  rope  from  which  the  carriers  arc  suspended,  and  with 
which  they  move  by  friccional  contact.  Or  the  carriers  may  be 
fixed  to  this  rope  and  move  with  it.  The  ropeway  itself  would 
consist  of  an  endless  rope  running  between  two  drums,  one,  known 
as  the  driving  drum,  being  provided  with  power  receiving  and 
tranamitting  gear,  while  the  drum  at  the  opposite  terminal  would 
be  fitted  with  tightening  gear.  The  endless  rope  is  carried  on  suitable 
pulleys  which  themselves  are  supported  on  standards  or  trestles 
spaced  at  intervals  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
rope  runs  at  an  average  speed  of  d  m.  per  hour,  a  speed  at  which 
the  bucket  or  skip  can  automatically  unload  itself.  In  the  double 
ropeway  the  carrier  runs  on  a  fixed  rope,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  rails  of  a  railway.  The  carrier  is  fitted  with  running  heads  fur. 
nished  with  grooved  steel  wheels.  The  load  is  borne  by  a  hanger 
pivoted  from  the  earner,  and  is  conveyed  along  the  rail  rope  by  an 
endless  hauling  rope  at  an  a^'erage  speed  of  4  to  6  m.  per  hour. 
The  hauling  is  operated  by  driving  gear  at  one  end,  and  controlled 
by  tightening  gear  at  the  other  enJiust  as  in  the  single  rope  system. 
Double  ropeways  have  been  carried  in  one  section  over  18  to  ao  m., 
and  will  transport  single  loads  of  6  cwt.  to  a  ton  or  more. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  single  ropeway  is  not  so  suitable  for  heavy 
loads  ana  long  distances  as  the  double,  but  in  this  connexion  the 
work  of  Ropeways  Limited  should  be  noted,  which  favours  a  single 
rope  system.  Tticir  engineer,  J.  Pearce  Roe,  introduced  multiple 
sheaves  for  supporting  the  rope  at  each  standard.  Thus  the  rope 
may  pass  over  one,  two  or  four  sheaves,  which  are  provided  with 
balance  beams  that  have  the  advantage  of  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  angle  caused  by  the  rope  passing  over  the  sheaves,  thus 
equalizing  the  pressure  over  a  number  of  sheaves.  A  ropeway 
erected  on  this  system  in  Japan  spans  4000  yds.  of  very  broLen 
ground;  yet  only  17  trestles  are  used,  and  as  each  support  is  placed 
as  high  as  possible,  no  one  is  of  great  height.  An  altitude  of  1 130  ft. 
is  reached  in  a  distance  of  isoo  yds.  The  ropeway  has  a  daily 
carrying  capacity  of  60  tons  in  one  direction  and  of  30  tons  in  the 
other.  Another  installation  on  this  system,  which  serves  an  iron 
mine  in  Spain,  spans  6500  yds.  of  veiy  rough  country,  so  steep  that 
in  many  places  the  sure-footed  mule  cannot  keep  on  the  track. 
This  ropeway  can  deal  with  85  tons  per  hour.  The  greatest  distance 
covered  by  this  system,  on  one  section,  is  7100  yds-,  or  about  4  m., 
and  the  carrying  capacity  is  45  tons  per  hour. 

The  motive  power  required  for  a  ropeway  will  vary  with  the 
conditions.  In  cases  of  descending  loads  the  power  generated  is 
sometimes  so  considerable  as  to  render  it  available  for  driving  other 
machinery,  or  it  may  have  to  be  absorbed  by  some  special  brake 
device.  In  a  ropeway  in  Japan  of  1800  yds.,  which  runs  mostly  at 
an  incline  of  i  in  i},  the  force  eenerated  is  absorbed  by  a  hydraulic 
brake  the  revolving  fan  of  which  drives  the  water  a^nst  fixed 
vanes  which  repel  and  heat  it.  In  this  way,  50  h.p.  is  absorbed 
and  the  speed  brought  under  the  control  of  a  hand  brake. 

Aerial  CabUways. — The  aerial  cableway  Is  a  development  of 
the  ropeway,  and  is  a  conveyor  capable  of  hoisting  and  dumping 
at  any  desired  point.  The  load  is  carried  along  a  trackway 
consisting  of  a  single  span  of  suspended  cable,  which  covers  a 
comparatively  short  distance.  The  trackway  may  either  mn  in  a 
more  or  less  horizontal  direction,  t.e,  the  terminals  may  be  on  the 
same  level,  or  it  may  be  inclined  at  such  an  angle  that  the  load 
will  descend  by  gravity.  The  trackway  or  rail  rope  rests  upon 
saddles  of  iron  or  hard  wood  on  the  tops  of  terminal  suppwts, 
usyally  known  ^  towers.    These  towers  mav^  constru^ 
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etthei  of  wood  or  iron,  and  if  the  ezigeacies  of  the  work  readei  it 
desirable,  they  may  be  mounted  on  troUeya  and  rails,  in  which 
case  the  cablevay  is  rendered  portable,  and  can  be  moved  about, 
sometimes  a  great  advantage  in  excavating  work.  The  motive 
power  may  be  either  steam,  gas,  or  electricity.  The  motor  is 
utuated  in  what  is  termed  the  head  tower,  which  is  sometimes  a 
tittle  higher  than  the  other  or  tail  tower.  Sometimes,  but  not 
frequently,  the  latter  is  also  fitted  with  a  motor.  The  ^lan 
between  the  two  towers  sometimes  extends  to  2000  ft.,  but  this 
b  exceptional.  Very  heavy  loads  are  dealt  with,  sometimes  as 
much  as  8  tons  in  a  single  load.  The  load,  which  may  be  carried 
in  a  ^p  or  a  tray,  is  borne  by  an  ^paratus  called  the  carrier, 
which  is  a  modification  of  a  ruoniog  bead,  consisting  of  pulleys 
and  blocks  and  running  along  the  main  cable  or  trackway.  The 
carrier  is  also  fitted  with  pulleys  or  guides  for  the  dump  line. 
The  carrier  is  drawn  along  the  main  cable  by  an  endless  or 
hauling  rope  which  passes  from  the  carrier  over  the  head  tower 
and  is  wound  several  times  round  the  drum  of  the  winding  engine 
to  secure  frictionai  hold,  then  back  over  the  head  tower,  to  the 
tail  tower,  returning  to  the  rear  end  of  the  carrier.  The  hoisting 
rope  passes  from  the  engine  to  the  fall  block  for  raising  the  load. 
The  dump  line  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  winding  engine 
drum  and  passes  to  a  smaller  block  attached  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
skip  or  tray.  The  whole  weight  of  the  skip  is  borne  by  the 
hoisting  rope,  while  the  dump  line  comes  in  slack,  but  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  dump  the  load, 
the  dump  line  is  shifted  to  a  section  of  the  drum  having  a 
slightly  larger  diameter,  and  being  thus  drawn  in  at  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  the  load  is  discharged.  The  engine  is  then  reversed,  and 
the  carriage  brought  back  for  the  next  load. 

This  is  in  outline  the  mode  of  operating  all  cableways.  This 
appliance  has  rendered  great  service  as  a  labour  saver  in  nawy- 
ing,  quarrying  and  mining  work;  in  placer-miiur^,  for  instance, 
cableways  have  been  found  very  useful  when  fitted  with  a  self- 
filling  drag  bucket,  which  will  take  the  place  of  a  great  number  of 
hands.  Cableways  can  be  worked  at  a  great  speed,  but  a  good 
mean  q>eed  would  be  500  to  750  ft.  for  conveying  and  300  to  300 
ft.  for  hoisting.  A  cableway  used  in  excavating  work  in  Chicago 
was  credited  with  a  capacity  of  400  to  600  cub.  yds.  per  day  at  a 
total  cost  of  2d.  per  yard,  including  labour,  coal,  oil,  waste,  &c. 

Coaling  Skips  al  Sea. — In  the  coaling  of  ships  at  sea  the  cable- 
way  has  rendered  great  service.  The  condidons  under  which 
this  operation  has  to  be  carried  out  present  many  difficulties, 
especially  in  rough  water.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  tension  on  the  cable  used  in 
conveying  the  coal  from  the  coUier  to  the  ship.  The  first  test  in 
coaling  ships  at  sea,  made  by  the  British  admiralty,  took  place  in 
1890  in  the  Atlantic  at  a  point  joo  m.  south  of  the  Azores  in 
water  2000  fathoms  deep.  Ten  ships  of  war  were  coaled,  each 
vessel  talcing  enough  coal  to  enable  it  to  steam  back  to  Torbay, 
rSoo  m.  away.  In  this  case  the  collier  was  lashed  alongside  the 
battleship  it  was  feeding,  thick  fenders  being  interposed  to 
prevent  damage,  but  nevertheless  as  the  colhers  got  light  they 
pitched  considerably,  and  one  or  two  sustained  dents  in  their 
sides.  The  ships  did  not  roll,  bemg  kept  bows-on  to  the  swell, 
which  became  heavy  before  the  coaling  was  completed.  The 
coal  was  taken  in  by  derricks  at  the  main  deck  ports.  It  is 
clear  that  had  the  sea  been  really  rough  coaling  in  this  fashion 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  most  pracricable  method  of  coaling  at  sea  yet  devised 
is  the  marine  cableway  of  Spencer  Miller,  which  has  been  tried 
with  some  success  in  the  American  navy.  It  is  intended  for  use 
between  vessels  350  to  500  ft.  apart.  The  ship  being  coaled 
takes  the  collier  in  tow,  steaming  at  the  rate  of  4  to  8  knots; 
it  has  been  found  that  a  speed  of  five  knots  in  moderately  rough 
water  will  keep  the  cableway  taut  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
distance  between  the  crafts.  The  collier  is  fitted  with  an  engine 
having  double  cylinders  and  double  friction  drums,  which  is 
placed  just  abaft  the  foremast.  A  steel  rope  i  in.  in  diameter 
is  led  from  one  drum  over  a  pulley  at  the  mast  head  and  thence 
to  a  pulley  at  the  head  of  shear-poles  on  the  vessel  being  coaled, 
and  brought  back  to  the  other  drum.    The  engine  moves  in  the 


same  direction  all  the  time  and  ke^e  on  winding  in  both  the 
strands  of  the  conveying  rope.  Should  the  two  vessels  iocrease 
the  distaiice  between  them  during  the  operation  of  conveying 
the  coal  bags,  of  which  two,  weighing  420  Yb  each,  may  be 
fastened  to  the  carrier,  the  extra  rope  called  for  is  obtained  by 
slipping  tile  upper  strand  from  the  drum;  this  increases  the 
speed  of  the  upper  cable.  On  the  other  hand  should  the  distance 
between  the  vessels  be  reduced,  this  operation  is  reversed,  the 
q>eed  of  the  upper  strand  being  reduced.  To  keep  the  carriage 
steady  on  its  return  empty,  a  rope,  known  as  the  sea-anchor 
line,  is  stretched  above  the  two  strands  of  the  conveyor  line, 
and  under  a  pulley  on  the  carriage.  This  cable  is  attached  to 
the  vessel,  resting  on  a  saddle  on  the  shear  head,  whence  it  leads 
throng  the  carriage  over  pulleys  at  the  head  of  the  foremast 
and  mainmast  of  the  collier,  running  on  astern  several  hundred 
feet  into  the  sea.  A  drag  or  sea-anchor,  usually  made  of  canvas 
and  cone-shaped,  is  attached  to  the  end  of  this  rope.  This 
anchor  is  used  to  si^port  the  empty  carriage  on  its  return  to 
the  collier.  The  diameter  of  the  cone's  base  is  graduated  to  the 
speed  of  the  vesseb.  Thus  in  a  smooth-water  test,  with  a  ship 
steaming  at  6  knots,  one  7  ft.  in  diameter  was  used,  while  the 
same  anchor  answered  its  purpose  very  well  with  a  Bh^>  doing 
S  knots  in  rough  water. 

The  results  given  by  this  system  of  coating  at  sea  are  relatively 
satisfactory.  Tests  made  in  the  United  States  navy  showed 
that  to  to  2S  tons  of  coal  per  hour  could  be  delivered  by  a  coUier 
to  a  war-vessel  during  a  moderate  gale.  As  the  ship  was  under 
steam  all  the  time  and  consumed  3  to  4  tons  of  coal  per  hour, 
the  balance  of  the  coal  bunkered  amounted  to  between  16  and 
30  tons  per  hour,  or  say  3S4  tons  in  34  hours.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  under  service  condititms  the  speed  of  the  towing 
vessel  might  be  increased  to  8  or  to  knots  an  hour;  this  would 
of  course  increase  the  coal  consumption  unless  the  collier  pro- 
ceeded under  her  own  steam.  But  in  such  a  case  the  space 
between  the  two  crafts  might  be  diminished,  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  cable  to  sag  and  of  stopping  the  work, 
since  the  conveyor  cable  to  act  properly  must  be  kept  taut. 
In  Great  Britain  the  Temperley  Transporter  Company  have 
taken  up  this  method  of  coaling  at  sea,  woiiung  in  collabor&tion 
with  Spencer  Miller,  and  have  introduced  several  improvements 
in  detail.     Their  system  has  been  tried  by  the  British  admiralty. 

The  coaling  of  a  large  vessel  by  this  appJiance  has  the  advantage 
of  economizing  hand  labour.  One  man  is  required  to  work  the 
hoist  on  the  collier,  while  20  men  will  be  in  the  liold  filling  the 
bags  and  delivering  them  to  the  deck,  where  15  or  so  will  transfer 
the  bags  to  the  lift.  One  or  two  men  suffice  for  the  overhead 
work;  theirstatioa  is  in  the  trestle  trees.  On  board  the  receiving 
ship  a  few  men  will  be  stationed  at  the  shear  head  to  empty  the 
bags  into  a  canvas  shoot,  and  then  return  them,  while  there  will 
be  the  usual  force  of  bunker  trimmers.  A  ton  of  coal  per  minute 
has  been  transferred  from  the  collier  to  the  vessel,  but  for  this 
capacity  the  ships  must  not  be  too  far  apart,  else  the  rope  would 
not  remain  taut  under  such  loads.  During  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  many  of  the  Russian  battleships  were  coaled  by  means 
of  aerial  cableways.  The  coating  of  vessels  in  this  manner  seema 
a  success,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  increase  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  cableway  or  to  duplicate  the  installarions. 

Telphtrage. — A  telpher  ropeway  or  cableway  may  be  defined 
as  a  ropeway  or  cableway  worked  and  controlled  electrically, 
only  a  rail  rope  being  required  besides  the  live  rail  or  wire  from 
which  the  electric  current  is  taken.  Telpherage  was  devised 
by  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  in  1881,  and  developed  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  Professors  W.  £.  Ayrton  and  J.  Feny. 
The  telpher  itself  consists  of  a  light  two-wheeled  truck,  carrying 
the  driving  motors,  which,  to  avoid  gearing  or  other  complicated 
mechanism,  are  usually  coupled  directly  to  the  axles  of  the 
telpher.  Thus  the  telpher  is  a  self-propelled  electric  carrier 
running  on  a  mono-rail,  which,  according  to  the  conditions,  may 
be  a  steel  rail  or  a  steel  cable.  From  the  telpher  are  suspended 
carriers  which  can  be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  material.  In  many 
cases  the  whole  load  may  be  su^>ended  from  the  telpher,  or  the 
load,  especial^  if  of  some  length,  may  be  supp^ted  at  one  end 
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by  a  telpher,  and  at  the  other  end  by  what  is  known  as  a  trailer, 
or  again,  two  telphers  may  be  instfUled,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
load.  The  telpher  carries  a  small  trolley  sheave  or  bow  which 
BCTves  to  collect  the  current  from  a  trolley  wire  stretched  a  little 
above  the  rail.  Frequently  the  telpher  is  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  who  manipulates  it,  but  by  dividing  the  trolley  wire 
into  sections  any  system  of  telpherage  may  be  constructed  to 
work  automatically,  and  by  switching  o&  the  current  from  the 
Section  in  which  the  telpher  is  required  to  stop  it  can  be  brought 
to  a  standstill  at  any  required  point.  The  speed  of  the  telpher 
may  be  readily  regulated  by  the  introduction  of  a  resistance 
between  any  section  of  the  Une  and  the  supply  of  electricity. 
The  speed  may  be  high,  as  much  as  1 500  ft.  per  minute  over  the 
straight  portions  of  the  line,  but  slackened  at  curves  and  loading 
stations,  or  when  approaching  a  terminus.  The  required  power 
may  be  obtained  from  the  mains  of  an  ordinary  electric  supply 
with  either  direct  or  alternating  current,  but  the  former  is 
preferable.  The  mean  expenditure  of  power  in  a  working  day 
is  said  to  average  (including  electiicd  hoisting)  i  H.P.  per  ton 
of  average  load. 

The  uses  of  telpherage  are  many  and  various.  In  factories 
and  warehouses,  where  the  buildings  ate  scattered,  it  has  been 
installed  with  excellent  results.  Being  essentially  an  overhead 
system,  there  is  a  saving  of  floor  space,  the  groimd  not  being 
obstructed  by  trucks  or  trolleys.  The  same  reasons  which 
tender  ropeways  an  economical  means  of  handling  such  material 
as  coal,  ore,  stone,  slate,  &c.,  between  the  mine  or  quarry  and 
the  rait  or  barge,  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  telpherage.  For 
the  unloading  of  railway  trucks  in  a  crowded  goods-yard  it 
is  undoubtedly  applicable.  Any  kind  of  tipping  or  hoisting 
operations  can  be  automatically  effected  by  its  aid,  and  any 
sort  of  grab  may  be  used  in  dealing  with  such  matertab  as  sand, 
day  or  gravel.  Telpherage  is  clearly  a  labour-saving  method 
of  handling  materials,  but  of  course  the  exact  conditions  imder 
which  any  system  is  to  be  used  need  careful  study,  while  the 
economy  to  be  effected  by  the  installation  of  a  telpher  line  must 
to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the  available  supply  of  electrical 
energy.  (G,  F.  Z.) 

CONVOCATION  (Lat.  comocalio,  a  calling  together),  an 
assembly  of  persons  met  together  in  answer  to  a  summons.  The 
term  is  more  usually  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  assemblies 
of  the  clergy  or  of  tite  graduates  of  certain  universities. 

In  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  a  convocation 
b  a  voluntary  deliberative  conference  of  the  dergy;  it  has  no 
legislative  funcUon,  and  like  the  convocation  of  a  university, 
assembles  primarily  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 

In  England  the  name  "  convocation  "  is  spedfically  given  to 
an  assembly  of  the  spirituality  of  the  realm  of  England,  which  is 
summoned  by  the  metropolitan  archbbhops  of  Canterbury  and  of 
York  respectively,  within  their  ecdesiastical  provinces,  pursu- 
ant to  a  royal  writ,  whenever  the  pariiament  of  the  realm  is 
summoned,  and  which  is  also  continued  or  discharged,  as  the 
case  may  be,  whenever  the  parliament  is  prorogued  or  dissolved. 
These  assemblies  consist  (rf  two  Houses,  an  upper  and  lower. 
In  the  upper  house  sit  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  in  the 
lower  the  deans  and  archdeacons  of  every  cathedral,  the  provost 
of  Eton  College,  with  one  proctor  dected  by  each  cathedral 
chapter  and  two  by  the  beneficed  dergy  in  each  diocese  in  the 
province  of  Canterbury  (in  the  province  of  York  two  proctors  are 
elected  by  each  archdeacon),  with  a  prolocutor  at  their  bead. 
When  and  how  this  convocation  originated  is  not  historically 
dear.  This  much  is  known  from  authentic  records,  that  the 
present  constitution  of  the  convocation  of  the  prelates  and  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  was  recognized  as  early  as  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1383)  as  its  normal 
constitution;  and  that  in  eitortmg  that  recognition  from  the 
crown,  which  the  dergy  accomplished  by  refusing  to  attend 
unless  summoned  in  lawful  manner  {dtbito  modo)  through  their 
metropolitan,  the  dergyof  the provinceof  Canterbury  taught  the 
laity  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  power.  It  had  been  a 
provision  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  origin  of  which  is 


generally  referred  to  the  councQ  of  Clovesho  (747),  tiifttthe 
possessions  of  the  church  should  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
secular  power,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
dergy  to  grant  such  subsidies  to  the  crown  from  the  endowments 
of  their  churches  as  they  should  agree  to  in  their  own  assemblies. 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  the  language  of  the  various 
writs  issued  by  the  crown  for  the  collection  of  the  "  aids  "  voted 
by  the  Comnmne  Concilium  of  the  realm  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
that  the  dergy  were  unable  to  maintain  the  exemption  of  church 
property  from  being  taxed  to  those  "  aids  "  during  that  king's 
reign;  and  it  was  not  until  some  years  had  elapsed  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  that  the  spirituality  succeeded  in  vindicating  their 
constitutional  privilege  of  voting  in  their  own  assemblies  thdr 
free  gifts  or  "  benevolences,"  and  in  insisting  on  the  crown 
observing  tlie  lawful  form  of  convoking  those  assemblies  through 
the  metropolitan  of  each  province. 

The  form  of  the  royal  writ,  whichitis  customary  toissuein  the 
present  day  to  the  metropolitan  of  each  province,  is  identical  in 
its  purport  with  the  writ  issued  by  the  crown  in  1283  to  the 
metropolitan  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  after  the  dergy 
of  that  province  had  refused  to  meet  at  Northampton  in  the 
previous  year,  because  they  had  not  been  summoned  in  lawful 
marmer;  whilst  the  mandates  issued  by  the  metropolitans  in 
pursuance  of  the  royal  writs,  and  the  dtations  issued  by  the 
bishops  in  pursuance  of  the  mandates  of  their  respective  metro- 
politans, are  identical  in  their  purport  and  form  with  those  used  in 
summoning  the  convocation  of  1283,  which  met  at  the  New 
Temple  in  the  dty  of  London,  and  voted  a  "  benevolence  "  to 
the  crown,  as  having  been  convoked  in  lawful  maimer.  The 
existing  constitution  of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury — and  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  that  of  the 
province  of  York — in  respect  of  its  comprising  representatives  of 
the  chapters  and  of  the  beneficed  dergy,  in  addition  to  the 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  would  thus  appear 
to  be  of  even  more  andent  date  than  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  parliament  of  the  realm. 

From  this  period  down  to  the  deventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  there  were  continual  contests  between  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  realm  and  the  crown, — the  spirituality  Comitat 
contending  for  their  constitutional  right  to  vote  their  httw—m 
subsidies  in  their  provindal  convocations;  the  crown,  fnif 
on  the  other  hand,  insisting  on  the  immediate  attend-  ^Ijjj^^** 
ance  of  the  dergy  in  parliament.  The  resistance  of  the 
clergy  to  the  innovation  of  the  "  praemunientes  "  dause  had  so 
far  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  the  crown  consented 
to  summon  the  clergy  to  parliament  through  their  metropolitans, 
and  aspedal  form  of  provindal  writ  was  for  that  purpose  framed; 
but  the  dergy  protested  against  this  writ,  and  the  struggle  was 
maintained  between  the  spirituality  and  the  crown  until  1337 
(11  Edward  III.),  when  the  crown  reverted  to  the  andent 
practice  of  commanding  the  metropolitans  to  call  together  their 
clergy  in  thdr  provindal  assemblies,  where  their  subsidies  were 
voted  in  the  manner  as  accustomed  before  the  "  praemunientes  " 
dause  was  introduced.  The  "  praemunientes  "  dause,  however, 
was  continued  in  the  parliamentary  writs  issued  to  the  several 
bishops  of  both  provinces,  whilst  the  bishops  were  permitted  to 
neglect  at  their  pleasure  the  execution  of  the  writs. 

The  history  of  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
as  at  present  constituted,  is  full  of  stirring  inddents,  and  it 
resolves  itsdf  readily  into  five  periods.  The  first 
period,  by  which  is  meant  the  first  period  which  dates  \ 
from  an  epoch  of  authentic  history,  is  the  period  of  its  j 
greatest  freedom,  but  not  of  its  greatest  activity.  It 
extendsfromthereignofEdwardl.  (1283)  to  that  of  Henry  VTII. 
The  second  period  is  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity  and  of  its 
greatest  usefulness,  and  it  extends  from  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  reign  of  Charies  II.  The  third 
period  extends  from  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(1664)  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  This  was  a  period  of  turbulent 
activity  and  little  usefulness,  and  the  anarchy  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation  during  this  period  created  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  revival  of  convocation  in  the  mind  of  ^e  laity.    The 
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fcorth  period  tztotda  ffom  Uk  tlurd  year  of  the  leign  of  George 
I.  (1716)  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  was  a  peiiod  of  tcopid  inactivity,  during  which  it  was 
customary  for  convocation  to  be  summoned  and  to  meet  pro 
forma,  and  to  be  continued  and  prorogued  indefinitely.  The 
fifth  period  may  be  considered  to  have  commenced  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  (185a). 

During  the  first  of  the  five  periods  above  mentioned,  it  would 
appear  from  the  records  preserved  at  Lambeth  and  at  York  that 

the  metropolitans  frequently  convened  congregations 
ptriaa.        ('**  called)  of  their  clergy  without  the  authority  of  a 

royal  writ,  which  were  constituted  precisely  as  the 
convocations  were  constituted,  when  the  metropolitans  were 
commanded  to  call  their  clergy  together  pursuant  to  a  writ  from 
the  down.  As  soon,  however,  as  King  Heniy  VIII.  had  obtained 
from  the  clergy  their  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes,  he  constrained  the  spirituality 
to  declare,  by  what  has  been  termed  the  Act  of  Submission  on 
behalf  of  the  clergy,  that  the  convocation  "  is,  always  has  been, 
and  ought  to  be  summoned  by  authority  of  a  royal  writ  ";  and 
this  declaration  was  embodied  in  a  statute  of  the  realm  (15  Henry 
VUL  c.  19},  which  further  enacted  that  the  convocation  "  should 
thenceforth  make  no  provincial  canons,  constitutions  or  ordin- 
ances without  the  royalasscntandlicence."  Thespirituality  was 
thus  more  closely  incorporated  than  heretofore  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  realm,  seeing  that  no  deliberations  on  its  part  can 
take  place  unless  the  crown  has  previously  granted  its  licence  for 
such  deliberations.  It  had  been  already  provided  during  this 
period  by  8  Henry  VI.  c.  i,  that  the  prelates  and  other  clergy, 
with  their  servants  and  attendants,  when  called  to  the  convoca- 
tion pursuant  to  the  king's  writ,  should  enjoy  the  same  liberty 
and  defence  tn  coming,  tarrying  and  returning  as  tbe  magnates 
and  the  commons  of  the  realm  enjoy  when  siunmoned  to  the 
king's  parliament. 

Tlie  second  period,  which  dates  from  1533  to  1664,  has  been 
distinguished  by  four  important  assemblies  of  the  spirituality 

of  the  realm  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  writ— the  two 
,,ff,f         first  of  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 

the  third  in  the  leign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
fourth  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  two  earhest  of  these 
convocations  were  summoned  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  been  begun 
by  Henry  VIII.;  the  third  was  called  together  to  reconstruct 
that  work,  which  had  been  marred  on  the  accession  of  Mary  (tbe 
consort  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain),  whilst  the  fourth  was  summoned 
to  re-establish  the  Church  of  England,  the  framework  of  which 
had  been  demolished  during  the  great  rebellion.  On  all  of  these 
occasions  the  convocations  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
parliament  of  the  realm  under  a  licence  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  crown.  Meanwhile  the  convocation  of  1603  had  framed 
a  body  of  canons  for  tbe  govemaoge  of  the  clergy.  Another 
convocation  requires  a  passing  notice,  in  which  certain  canons 
were  drawn  up  in  1640,  but  by  reason  of  an  irregularity  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  convocation  (chiefly,  on  the  ground  that 
its  sessions  were  continued  for  some  time  after  the  parliament 
of  the  realm  had  been  dissolved),  its  canons  are  not  held  to  have 
any  binding  obligation  on  the  clergy.  The  convocations  had 
up  to  this  time  maintained  their  liberty  of  voting  the  subsidies 
of  the  clergy  in  the  form  of  "  benevolences  "  separate  and  apart 
from  the  "  aids  "  granted  by  the  laity  in  parliament,  and  one 
of  the  objections  taken  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation 
of  1640  was  that  it  had  continued  to  sit  and  to  vote  its  subsidies 
to  the  crown  aftN  the  parliament  itself  had  been  dissolved. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
in  1661  that  the  spirituality  was  not  anidous  to  retain  the  liberty 
of  taxing  itself  apart  from  the  laity,  seeing  that  its  ancient  liberty 
was  likely  to  prove  of  questionable  advantage  to  it.  It  voted, 
however,  a  benevolence  to  the  crown  on  the  occasion  of  its  first 
assembling  in  1661  after  the  restoration  of  Ring  Charles  II., 
and  it  continued  so  to  do  until  1664,  when  an  arrangement  was 
made  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde, 
under  which  the  ^rituality  silently  waived  its  long-asserted 


rightof  voting  itsownsubsldicB  to  tbe  crown,  and  aulmutted  itsdf 
thenceforth  to  be  assessed  to  tbe  "  aids  "  directly  granted  t^  tlie 
crown  by  parliament     An  act  was  accordingly  passed     ^^ 
by  the  parliament  in  tbe  following  year  1665,  entitled     ^fltea 
An  act  to  grant  a  Royal  Aid  unto  the  King's  Majesty,     (mapmtt 
to  which  aid  tbe  dergy  were  assessed  by  the  com- 
missioners named  in  the  statute  without  any  objection  being 
raised  on  their  part  or  behalf,'  there  being  a  proviso  that  in  so 
contributing  the  clergy  should  be  relieved  of  the  liability  to  pay 
two  subsidies  out  of  four,  which  had  been  voted  by  them  in  the 
convocation  of  a  previous  year.     In  consequence  of  this  practical 
renunciation  of  their  separate  status,  as  regards  their  liability 
to  taxation,  tbe  clergy  have  assumed  and  enjoyed    in  common 
with  the  laity  the  right  of  voting  at  the  election  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  freeholds. 

The  most  important  and  the  last  work  of  the  convocation 
during  this  second  period  of  its  activity  was  the  revision  of  tbe 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  was  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  1 661. 

Tbe  Revolution  in  16S8  is  the  most  important  epoch  in  tbe 
third  period  of  the  history  of  the  synodical  proceedings  of  the 
^irituality,  when  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  fhir^ 
having  met  in  1689  in  pursuance  of  a  royal  writ,  ^,rtta* 
obtained  a  licence  under  tbe  great  seal,  to  prepare 
certain  alterations  in  the  liturgy  and  in  the  canons,  and  to 
deliberate  on  the  rdormation  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A 
feeling,  however,  of  panic  seems  to  have  come  over  the  Lower 
House,  which  took  up  a  position  of  violent  antagonism  to  the 
Upper  House.  This  circumstance  led  to  the  prorogation  of 
the  convocation  and  to  its  subsequent  discharge  without  any 
practical  fruit  resulting  from  tbe  king's  licence.  Ten  years 
elapsed  during  which  the  convocation  was  prorogued  from  time 
to  time  without  any  meeting  of  its  memb^  for  business  being 
allowed.  Tbe  next  convocation  which  was  permitted  to  meet 
for  business,  in  1700,  was  marked  by  great  turbulence  and  in* 
subordination  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
who  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  to 
prorogiie  their  sessions.  This  controversy  was  kept  up  until 
the  discharge  of  the  convocation  took  place  concurrently  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  the  autumn  of  that  yeac- 
The  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House  in  this  convocation  were 
disfigured  by  excesses  which  were  dearly  violations  of  the 
constitutional  order  of  the  convocation.  The  Lower  House 
refused  to  take  notice  of  tbe  archbishop's  schedule  of  prorogation, 
and  adjourned  itself  by  its  own  authority,  and  upon  the  demise 
of  the  crown  it  disputed  tbe  fact  of  its  sessions  having  e^ired, 
and  as  parliament  was  to  continue  for  a  short  time,  prayed 
that  its  sessions  might  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the  parliament 
under  the  "  praemimientes  "  clause.  The  next  convocation  was 
summoned  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  Lower 
House,  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Aldrich,  its  prolocutoi, 
challenged  the  right  of  the  archbishop  to  prorogue  it,  ^^^  ^ 
and  presented  a  petition  to  tbe  queen,  praying  her  Lawt 
majesty  to  call  the  question  into  her  own  presence,  tiaaftm 
The  question  was  thereupon  examined  by  the  queen's  '"Jj^J^ 
council,  when  the  right  of  the  president  to  prorogue  ^■~™''' 
both  houses  of  convocation  by  a  schedule  of  prorogation  was  held 
to  be  proved,  and  further,  that  it  could  not  be  altered  except 
by  an  act  oi  parliament.  During  the  remaining  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  two  Houses  of  convocation  were  engaged 
either  in  internecine  strife,  or  in  censuring  sermons  or  books,  as 
teaching  latitudinarian  or  heretical  doctrines;  and,  when  it  had 
been  assembled  concurrently  with  parliament  on  the  accession 
of  King  George  L,  a  great  breach  was  before  long  created  between 
the  two  houses  by  the  Bangorian  controversy.  Dr  Hoadly, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  having  preached  a  sermon  before  the  king, 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  St  James's  Palace  in  1717,  against  the 
prindples  and  practice  of  the  nonjurors,  which  had  been  printrd 

'  It  had  always  been  the  practice,  when  the  der^  voted  their  lub- 
sidies  in  their  convocation,  for  parliament  to  authorize  the  collection 
of  each  subBid)r  by  the  same  commisdoaers  who  collected  the 
parliamentary  aid. 
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ifcjr  tUe  king's  command,  tbc  Low«  House,  wWcb"  was  offended 
1>y  3ie  sermoQ  and  bild  also  been  ofiended  by  a  tredti»e  on 

same  Bubject  published  by  Dr  Hoadly  in  the  previous 
Bmy»iimo  yggj^  l^^^  Q^  (i^g  jQ  representing  fhe  sermon  to  ' 
imveny.  Upper  House,  and  in  calling  forits  condemnation,  A 
controversy  thereupon  arose  between  the  two  houses 
"which  was  kept  up  with  untiring  energy  by  the  Lower  House, 
'until  the  convocation  was  prorogued  in  1717  in  pursuance  of  a 
royal  wtit;  from  which  time  until  »86i  no  licence  from  the  crown 
was  granted  to  convocation  to  proceed  to  business.  I>uring 
this  period,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  fourth  distlnguiEbing 
■period  in  the  history  of  the  cxinvocations  of  the  Church  of  England , 
Foatth  i'  w^s  usual  for  a  few  members  of  the  convocation  to 
pttiad.  meet  when  first  summoned  with  every  new  parliament. 
in  pursuance  of  the  royal  writ,  for  the  Lower  House 
•to  elect  a  prolocutor,  and  for  both  houses  to  vote  an  address 
to  the  crown,'  after  which  the  convocation  was  prorogued  from 
time  to  time,  pursuant  to  royal  writs,  and  ultimately  discharged 
when  the  parliament  was  dissolved.  There  were,  however, 
several  occasiohs  between  1717  and  1741  when  the  convocation 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  transacted  certain  matters,  by 
way  of  consultation,  which  did  not  require  any  licence  from  the 
jdowo,  and  there  was  a  short  period  in  its  session  of  1741  when 
there  was  a  probability  of  its  being  allowed  to  resume  its 
liberative  functions,  as  the  Lower  House  had  consented  to  obey 
the  president's  sthedule  of  prorogation;  but  the  Lower  House 
having  declined  to  receive  a  communication  from  the  Uppei 
House,  the  convocation  was  forthwith  prorogued,  from  which 
time  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  convocation  was 
"not  pennitled  by  the  crown  to  enjoy  any  opportunity  even  for 
considtation.  The  spirituality  at  last  aroused  itself  from  its 
long  repose  in  1852,  and  on  this  occasion  the  Upper  House  took 
thelead.  Theactivespiritof  themovementwas  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  bishop  of  Oxford,  but  the  master  mind  was 
Pfrktd.  Henry  Phillpotts,  bishop  of  Exeter.  On  (he  convoca- 
tion assembling  several  petitions  were  presented  to 
both  houses,  praying  them  to  take  steps  to  procure  from  the 
crowa  the  necessary  licence  for  their  meeting  for  the  despatch 
of  business;  and  an  address  to  the  Upper  House  was  brought 
up  frorri  the  Lower  House,  cailing  the  attention  of  the  Upper 
House  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  prayer  of  the  various  petitions. 
After  some  discussion  the  Upper  House,  influenced  mainly  by 
the  argument  of  Henry,  bishop  of  Exeter,  consented  to  receive 
the  address  of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  convocation  was  there- 
upon prorogued,  shortly  after  which  it  was  discharged  concur- 
rency with  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  On  the  assembling 
of  the  next  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  no  royal 
writ  of  exoneration  having  been  sent  by  the  crown  to  the  metro- 
politan, the  sessions  of  the  convocation  were  continued  for 
sevH'al  days;  and  from  this  time  forth  convocation  may  be 
considered  to  have  resumed  its  action  as  a  consultative  body, 
whilst  it  has  also  been  permitted  on  more  than  One  occasion 
to  exerdse  its  fimctions  as  a  deliberative  body.  In  1865,  under 
litence'  from  the  crown,  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York  framed  new  canons  in  place  of  the  36th,  37th,  38th  and 
40th  canons  of  1603,  and  amended  the  6jnd  and  loaad  canons 
in  1888.  In  t872  convocation  Was  empowered  by  letters  of 
business  from  the  crown  to  frame  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
public  worehip,  which  Tesolutions  were  afterwards  incorporated 
■irt  the  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act  1873. 
■  As  a  deliberative  body,  convocation  has  done  much  useful 
"work,  but  it  suffers  considerably  from'  its  unrepresentative 
nature.  The '  non-beneficed  clergy  still  mnain  without  the 
franchise,  but  the  establishment  of  Houses  of  Laymen  (see 
Layukn,  Houses  or)  for  both  provinces  has,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  lay  element.  Several  attempts 
hav  e  been  made  to  promote  legislation  to  enable  the  convocations 
to  reform  their  constitutions  and  to  enable  them  to  unite  for 
special  purposes;  in  1905  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Xords.  Itdidnot,  however,  get  beyond  a  first  reading.  Li  1896 
ft  departure  was  made  in  holding  joint  sesGJotts  of  both  convoca- 
tions, in  conjunction  with  the  two  Houses  of  Laymen,  for  con- 


sultative purposes;  ThiBhodyisnowtennedtbe-ReprtB«rf4ti"»e 
Church  Council,  and  it  adopted  a  Constitution  in  November  1905; 
All  formal  business  is  transacted  in  the  separate  con  vocation^. 
It  is  usual  for  convocation  to  meet  three  tfanes  a  year. 

The  order  ot  convening  the  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury is  as  follows.  A  writ  issues  from  the  crown,  addressed  to  the 
metropolitan  archbishop  of  CanteHiury,  commanding  him  "  by 
reason  of  oertaia  difficult  and  urgent  a!Sair«  ooncerntng  us,  the 
security  and  defence  of  our  Church  of  England,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity,  public  good  and  defence  of  our  kingdom,  arid  onr 
subjects  of  the  iame,  to  call  to^het  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
in  lawful  manner,  the  several  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury^ 
and  deans  of  the  cathedral  churches,  and  also  the  archdeacons; 
chapters  and  colleges,  and  the  whole  clergy  of  every  diocese  of  the 
saiti  province,  to  appear  before  the  said  metropolitan  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Paul,  London,  on  a  certain  day,  or  clsewhett,  as  sl^lt 
Kem  most  eEpedicnt,  to  treat  of,  agree  to  and  conclude  opon  the 

Eemiees  and  other  things,  which  to  them  shall  then  at  the  sanie  rJoQa 
raore  clearly  explained  on  our  behalf."  In  case  the  metropohtica! 
see  of  Canterbury  should  be  vacant,  the  writ  of  the  crown  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  metropolitical  church  of 
Canterbury  in  ^mjlar  terms,  as  being  the  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
alities of  the  see  during  a  vacancy.  Thereupon  the  metropolitan, 
or.  as  the  case  may  be,  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  metropolitical 
church,  issue  a  mandate  to  the  bishop  of  London,  as  dean  of  the 
province,  and  if  the  bishopric  of  I^ondon  should  be  vacant,  then  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  as  subdean,  which  embodieE  the  royal  writ; 
and  directs  the  bishop  to  cause  a)l  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  b? 
cited,  and  through  them  the  deans  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  and  the  archdeacons  and  other  dignitaries  of  churches,  and 
each  chapter  by  one,  and  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  by  two  sufficient 
proctora,  to  appear  before  the  metropolitan  or  his  commissary,  or. 
as  the  case  may  be,. before  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  metropoliljcai 
church  or  their  commissary,  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedrjil 
church  of  St  Paul,  London,  if  that  place  be  named  in  the  mandate, 
or  elsewhere,  with  continuation  and  prorogation  of  dayS  next 
following,  if  that  should  be  necessary,  to  treat  upon  arduous  and 
weighty  affairs,  which  shall  concern  the  state  and  welfare,  public 
good  and  defence  of  this  kingdom  and  the  subjects  thereof,  to  be 
then  and  there  seriously  laid  before  them,  and  to  give. their  good 
counsel  and  assistance  on  the  said  affairs,  and  to  consent  to  such 
things  as  shall  happen  to  be  wholesomely  ordered  and  appointed 
by  their  common  advisement,  for  the  honour  of  God  aitd  the  good 
of  the  church. 

The  provincial  dean,  or  the  subdean,  as  the  case  may  be,  tbeFGP 
upon  issues  a  citation  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  province,  whicd^ 
embodies  the  mandate  of  the  metrbpolhan  or  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  the  metropolitical  church,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  admoaiEheS 
tbem  to  appear,  and  to  cite  and  admonish  their  clergy,  as  specified 
in  the  metropolitical  mandate,  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
mentioned  in  the  mandate.  The  bishops  thereupon  either  summon 
directly  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  to  appe&r  before  them 
or  their  commissaries  to  elect  two  proctors,  or  they  send  a  citation 
to  their  archdeacons,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  diocese,  direct- 
ing them  to  summon  the  clergy  of  their  respective  archdeaconries 
to  elect  a  proctor.  The  practice  of  each  diocese  in  this  matter  is 
the  law  of  the  convocation,  and  the  practice  varies  indefinitely  ac 
regards  the  election  of  proctors  to  repreeont  the  beneficed  clergy. 
As  regards  the  deans,  the  bishops  send  special  writs  to  them  to 
appear  in  person,  and  to  cause  their  chapters  to  appear  severally  by 
one  proctor.  Writs  also  go  to  every  archdeacon,  and  on  the  day 
named  in  the  royal  writ,  which  is  always  the  day  next  following 
that  named  in  the  writ  to  summon  the  oarltsment,  the  convocation 
assembles  in  the  place  named  in  the  archbishop's  mandate.  There? 
upon,  after  the  Litany  has  been  sung  or  Eiaid,  and  a  Latin  sermon 
preached  by  a  preacher  appointed  by  the  metropolitan,  the  clergy 
are  praeconized  or  summoned  by  name  to  appear  before  the  metro- 
politan Or  his  commissary:  after  whit^h  the  clergy  of  the  Low^r. 
rlouseare  directed  to  withdraw  and  elect  a  prolocutor  to  be  presented 
o  the  metropolitan  for  his  approbation.  The  convocation  thus 
ronstituted  resolves  itself  at  its  new  meeting  into  two  houses,  and 
t  is  in  a  fit  state  to  proceed  to  business. 

of  the  province  of  Vork  differs 


.parliament  formerly  under  the  Praemunientes  dattse. 
There  are  some  anomalies  in  the  diocesan  rMurns  of  the  two 
mvocations.  but  in  all  such  matters  the  cvmvtUiia  o!  the  dioceaa 
the  governing  rule. 
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Ike  Convocation  (4to,  1702);  Atterbury,  The  Case  of  the  Schedule 
statad  (4to.  1702);  Gibson,  The  Schedule  Ranewed.  or  the  Right  of 
the  Archbishop  to  continue  or  prorogue  the  vhole  Convocation,  aeared 
from  the  Exception  of  a  late  Vtndicaiion  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  of  a  Book  inHluled  The  Case  of  the  Schedule  stated  (^to. 
1702):  Hody,  A  History  of  the  English  Councils  and  Convocatton, 
tnd  of  the  CUrgy't  siuitig  in  Partiamenl  (8vo,  170a);  Wake,  The 
State  0}  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England  in  their  Councils,  Synods, 
Convocations,  Conventions,  and  other  Public  Assemblies,   occasioned 


(oHo.  1734)'  te-edited  by  Dr  Martin  J.  Routh  (6  vols.  6vo,  1833); 
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1S39);  Cardweil,  A  History  of  Conferences  and  other  Proceedings 
connected  with  the  revision  of  the  Common  Prayer  (8vo,  1841);  Card- 
wdl.  Synodolia,  a  Collection  of  Articles  of  Religion,  Canon  and  Pro- 
ceedings ef  Convocation  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  (z  vols.  8vo, 
1843) ;  Lathbury,  A  History  of  the  Cmuiocalion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
larid  (and  ed.,  8vo.  1853) ;  Trevor.  The  Convocation  of  the  two  Pro- 
(8vD,  I8sa) ;  Pe»rce,  The  Law  rioting  lo  Comiocations  of  the 


proceedings  of  the  Coi 
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CONVOLVtILACEAE,  a  botanical  natural  order  belonging  to 
the  series  Tubiflorae  of  the  sympetalous  group  of  Dicotyledons. 
It  ciHitains  about  40  genera  nith  more  than  1000  species,  and  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  the  coldest,  but  is  especially 
well  developed  in  tropical  Asia  and  tropical  America-  The  most 
characteristic  members  of  the  order  are  twining  plants  with 
generally  smooth  heart-shaped  leaves  and  large  showy  white  or 
purple  flowers,  as,  for  instance,  the  greater  bindweed  of  English 
hedges,  Calyslegia  septum,  and  many  species  of  the  genus  Ipomaea, 
the  largest  of  the  order,  including  the  "  convolvulus  major  "  of 
gardens,  and  morning  glory,'  The  creeping  or  trailing  type  is  a 
common  one,  as  in  the  English  bindweed  {Convolvulus  arvensis'^, 
which  has  also  a  tendency  to  climb,  and  Calyslegia  Soldamila, 
the  sea-bindweod,  the  long  creeping  stem  of  which  forms  a  sand- 
binder  on  English  seashores;  a  widespread  and  eSicient  tropical 
sand-binder  is  Ipomaea  Pes-Caprae.  One  of  the  commonest 
tropical  weeds,  Evolvulus  alsinoidcs,,  has  slender,  long-trailing 
stems  with  small  leaves  and  flowers.  In  hot  dry  districts  such 
as  Arabia  and  north-east  tropical  Africa,  genera  have  been 
developed  with  a  low,  muchrbrajjched,  dense,  shrubby  habit, 
with  small  hairy  leaves  and  vcry^  small  flowers, '  An  exceptional 
type  in  the  order  is  represented  by  Humbertia,  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  which'torms  a  large  tree.  The  dodder  {q.v.)  is  a 
genus  (Cuscula)  of  leafless  parasites  with  slender  thread-like 
twining  stems.  The  flowers  stand  singly  in  the  leaf-axils  or  form 
few  or  many  flowered  cymose  inflorescences;  the  flowers  are 
sometimes  crowded  into  small  heads.  The  bracts  are  usually 
scale-like,  but  sometimes  foliaceous,  as  for  instance  in  Calyslegia, 
where  they  are  large  and  envelop  the  calyx. 

The  parts  of  the  flower  are  in  fives  in  calyx,  corolla  and  stamens, 
followed  by  two  carpels  y'hich  unite  to  form  a  superior  ovary. 
The  sepals,  which  are  generally  free,  show  much  variation  in  size, 
shape  and  covering,  and  afford. valuable  characters  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  genera  or  sub-genera..  The  corolla  is  generally  funnel- 
shaped,  more  rarely  bell-shaped  or  tubular;  the  outer  face  is 
often  marked  out  in  Jongitudinal  areas,  five  well-defined  areas 
tapering  from  base  to  apex,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  striae 
corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  petals,  and  alternating  with 
five  non-striated  weaker  triangular  areas;  in  the  bud  the  latter 
are  folded  inwards,  the  stronger  areas  being  exposed  and  showing 
a  twist  to  the  right.     T.he  slender  filaments  of  the  stamens  vary 


widely,  often  io  the  same  flower;  the  anthers  are  lineai  to 
Qvate  in  shape,  attached  at  the  back  to  the  filament,  and  open 
lengthwise.  Some  importance  attaches  to  the  form  Qf  the 
pollen  grains;  the  two  principal  forms  are  ellipsoidal  with 
longitudinal  bands  Eorming^he  Coneotvulus-iy^,  and  a  spherical 
form  with  a  spiny  surface  known  as  the  /^QMa«a-type.  The 
ovary  is  generally  two-chambered,  with  two  inverted  ovules 
Standing  side  by  side  at  the  inner  angle  of  each  chamber.  The 
style  is  simple  or  branched,  and  the  stigma  is  linear,  capitate  or 
globose  in  form;  these  variations  afford  means  for  distinguishing 
the  diSerent  genera.  The  fruit  is  usually  a  capsule  opening  by 
valves;  the  seeds,  where  four  are  developed,  are  each  shaped  like 
the  quadrant  of  a  sphere;  the  seed-coat  is  smooth,  or  sometime; 
warty  or  hairy;  the  embryo  is  large  with  generally  broad,  folded, 
notched  or  bilobed  cotyledons  surrounded  by  a  homy  endosperm. 
Cuscuta  has  a  thread-like,  spirally  twisted  embryo  with  no  trace 
of  cotyledons. 

The  large  showy  flowers  are  visited  by  insects  for  the  honey 
which  is  secreted  by  a  ring-like  disk  below  the  ovar^  large- 


Convoltulus  septum,  sUghtJy  reduced 
i.  Flower  cut  vertically.  4.  Embryo  taken  out  of  seed 

a.  Fruit,  sightly  reduced.  5.  Horizontal  plan   of   arrange- 

3.  Seed  cut  lengthwise  showing  ment  of  Hower 

flowered  species  of /^emii^a  with  narrow  tubes  are  adapted  fof  the 
visits  of  honey-seeking  birds. 

The  largest  genus,  Ipomaea,  has  about  400  species  distributed 
throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  Convolvulus  has 
about  150  to  20O  species,  mainly  in  temperate  climates;  the 
genus  is  principally  developed  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and 
western  Asia.  Cuscuta  contains  nearly  100  species  In  the  warmer 
and  temperate  regions;  two  are  native  in  Britain. 

The  tubers  of  Ipomaea  Batatas  are  rich  instarch  and  sugar,  and, 
as  the  "  sweet  potato,"  form  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
foods  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  Several  members  of  the 
order  are  used  medicinally  for  thestrongpurgingpro^ertiesof  the 
milky  Juice  (latex)  which  they  contain;  scammony  is  the  dried 
latex  from  the  underground  stem  of  Convolvulus  Scammotiia,  a 
native  of  the  Levant,  while  jalap  is  the  product  of  the  tubcicljes 
o^  Exogonium  Purga,  a.  native  of  Mexico.  Species  of  Ipomaea 
(morning  glory),  Convolvulus  and  Calyslegia  are  cultivated  ,as 
ornamental  plants.  Convolvulus  arvensis  (bindweed)  is  a  peet  in 
fields  and  gardens  on  account  of  its  wide-spreading  underground 
stem,  and  many  of  the  dodders  (Cuscula)  cause  damage  to  crops. 

CONVOY  (through  the  Fr.  from  late  Lat.  conmare,  to  go,  along 
with,  from  Lat.  cum,  with,  and  via,  way;  !' convey"  has  the 
same  ultimate  origin  (see  Conveyance],  ndther  word  bping 
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ConaecMd,  as  bas  sonwtimes  been  supposed,  with  Lat.  con- 
Khere,  to  cuiy  together),  &  verb  and  nouD  now  &tmost  exclusively 
used  in  military  and  naval  parlance.  As  a  verb  It  signifies  in  the 
first  insUnce  to  accompany  or  to  escort;  and  in  the  17th  century 
we  even  hear  of  cavalry  "  convoying  "  infantry,  but  its  meaning 
was  soon  compKcated  by  the  growing  use  of  the  word  "  convey  " 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  carry,"  and  as  the  usual  task  of  an  escort  was 
that  of  accompanying  and  protecting  vehicles  containing  supplies, 
the  noun  "  convoy  "  (Fr.  comoi)  was  introduced  and  bas  thence- 
forward in  land  warfare  meant  a  train  of  vehicles  containmg 
stores  for  the  use  of  troops  and  its  guard  or  escort.  Sometimes 
even  the  word  is  found  in  the  meaning  of  the  train  of  vehicles 
without  implying  that  there  is  an  escort,  so  far  has  the  original 
meaning  become  obscured;  but  the  idea  of  military  protection  is 
alwajrs  present,  whether  this  protection  is  given  by  a  separate 
escort  or  provided  by  the  weapons  of  the  drivers  themselves. 

In  naval  warfare  the  term  is  used  to  describe  a  method 
adopted  for  defending  merchant  ships  against  capture.  It  was 
usually  applied  to  the  vessels  to  be  protected — as  for  example 
"  the  Baltic  convoy,"  or  "  Captain  Montray'a  convoy."  Until 
the  17th  century  the  English  term  was  "  to  waft  "  and  the 
warship  employed  to  guard  the  traders  on  their  way  was  called 
"  a  wafter,"  The  practice  of  sailing  iu  convoy  for  mutual 
protection  was  common  in  the  middle  ages,  when  all  ships  were 
more  or  less  armed  and  the  war  vessel  was  not  entirely  differ- 
entiated from  the  trader.  Thus  the  ships  of  the  great  German 
confederation  of  cities  known  as  the  Hanseatic  League  were 
required  to  sail  in  convoy.  So  were  the  six  trading  squadrons 
which  sailed  yearly  from  Venice.  The  masters  of  all  the  vessels 
were  required  to  obey  the  authority  of  an  officer  who  had  the 
general  command.  In  the  i6th  century  the  Spanish  trade  with 
America  was  compelled  by  law  to  sail  in  convoys  (jlotas),  in  order 
to  a,void  the  danger  of  capture  by  pirates  to  which  single  ships 
were  exposed.  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  use  of  convoy 
was  universaL  Dutch,  French  or  British  ships  were  collected  at 
a  rendezvous,  and  were  accompanied  by  warships  till  they  reached 
the  point  at  which  they  were  compelled  to  separate  in  order  to 
go  to  their  various  destinations.  The  main  danger  was  nesx  the 
enemy's  ports.  An  example  of  the  way  the  duty  was  discharged 
may  be  found  in  the  Newfoundland  convoy.  They  sailed  from 
England  under  the  direction  of  a  naval  officer  and  the  proteaion 
of  his  ships,  commonly  a  forty-  or  fifty-gun  ship  with  a  smaller 
vessel  in  attendance.  The  convoy  sailed  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  When  they  had  filled  up  with  stock  fish,  they 
were  escorted  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  same  officer.  He 
accompanied  those  of  them  bound  to  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
port  of  Leghorn,  and,  when  they  had  uidoaded  and  reloaded,  saw 
them  home.  All  cases  were  not  so  simple.  The  ships  engaged  in 
the  East  and  West  India  trade,  for  instance,  sailed  together.  In 
the  Channel  they  were  protected  by  the  main  strength  of  the 
fleet.  When  beyond  the  Scilly  Islands  they  were  left  to  the  care 
of  a  smaller  force,  and  continued  together  till  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madeira,  when  they  separated.  Convoys  were  subject  to 
attack  in  two  forms,  by  strong  squadrons  which  overpowered  the 
guard,  and  by  privateers,  corsairs  and  isolated  cruisers.  Thi'3 
latter  peril  was  much  increased  in  the  case  of  British  commerce  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  merchant  captains  to  obey  the  naval  officers. 
They  were  very  much  inclined  to  separate  from  the  convoy  as 
they  approached  their  destination  in  the  hope  of  forestalling 
rivals.  As  a  natural  consequence  they  were  frequently  captured 
by  hostile  privateers.  French  naval  officers  had  authority  and 
large  powers  of  punishment  over  merchant  skippers.  The  British 
naval  officers  had  not.  In  1803-34,  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,  the  British  government  saw  the  necessity  for  regulating 
convoy  more  strictly  than  had  hitherto  been  the  case.  It 
therefore  passed  "  an  act  for  the  better  protection  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  present  hostilities  with  France." 
By  this  act  (the  43rd  Geo.  III.  Cap.  57)  all  vessels  not  exempted 
by  special  licence  were  required  to  sail  in  convoy  and  to  conform 
to  strict  regulations,  under  penalties  of  ;£iooo  (or,  when  the  goods 
included  government  stores,  of  :£t5oo)  and  the  loss  of  all  claim  to 
insurance  in  case  of  capture.  (D.  H.) 


The  object  of  convoying  is  to  attach  an  official  public  character 
to  the  convoyed  ships,  i.e.  a  sort  of  assimilation  of  them  to 
the  escorting  ship  or  ships  of  war.  Thus  European  states  and 
jurists  bold  that  the  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy, 
that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  on  board  the  convoyed  ships, 
pledges  the  national  good  faith,  and  must  be  assumed  to  be 
correct  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  convoy  itself  is 
carrying  no  contraband  of  war.  Great  Britain  has  never  taken 
this  view.  Down  to  1907  she  had  maintained  that  it  is  materially 
impossible  for  any  neutral  state  to  exercise  the  necessary  super- 
vision to  secure  absolute  accuracy  of  the  ship's  papers.  Number 
3p,  however,  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  government  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
stated  that  "  H.M.  government  would  ...  be  glad  to  see  the 
right  of  search  limited  in  every  practicable  way,  e.g.  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  consular  certificates  declaring  the  absence  of 
contraband  from  the  cargo.  ..."  As  the  greater  includes  the 
smaller,  we  may  assume  that,  if  a  consular  certificate  might 
suffice  to  exempt  from  the  exercise  of  search,  the  state  guarantee 
of  a  convoy  would  certainly  suffice-  The  London  Convention 
on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Naval  War  has  laid  down  the  rules 
as  to  convoys  in  the  following  terms: 

Neutral  veggels  under  national  convoy  arc  exempt  from  eeatdi. 
The  commaiida'  of  a  convoy  gives,  in  writiw,  at  the  request  of  the 
commander  of  a  belligerent  warship,  all  mrormatton  as  to  the 
character  ai  the  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  which  could  be  obtained 
by  search. — Art.  61, 

If  the  commander  of  the  bdligerent  warship  has  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  conBdence  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy  has  been  abused, 
he  communicates  his  sus^ndons  to  him.  In  such  a  case  it  is  for  the 
commander  of  the  convoy  alone  to  Invest^ate  the  matter.  He  muat 
record  the  result  of  such  investigation  in  a  report,  of  which  a  copy  i* 
handed  to  the  officer  of  the  warship.  H,  in  the  opiaion  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  the  facts  shown  tn  the  report  justify  the  cap- 
ture of  one  or  more  vessels,  the  protection  of  the  convoy  must  be 
withdrawn  from  such  vessels. — Art.  62.  (T.  Ba.) 

C0NVDI£I0N8,  the  pathological  condition  of  body  associated 
with  abnormal,  violent  and  spasmodic  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  muscles,  taking  the  form  of  a  fit.  Convul^ons  may  be 
a  symptom  resulting  from  various  diseases,  but  the  term  is 
commonly  restricted  to  the  infantile  variety,  occurring  in 
association  with  teething,  or  other  causes  which  upset  the  child's 
nervous  system.  The  treatment  (plunging  into  a  hot  bath,  or 
administration  of  chloroform)  must  be  prompt,  as  convulsions  are 
responsible  for  a  large  part  of  infant  mortality. 

The  name  "  Conviilsionaries "  (Ft.  Convulsionnaires)  was 
given  to  certain  Jansenist  fanatics  in  France  in  the  i8th  century, 
owing  to  the  convulsions,  regarded  by  them  as  proofs  of  divine 
inspiration,  which  were  the  result  of  their  religious  ecstasies  (see 
Jansenisk).  The  term  "  Convulsionists  "  is  sometimes  applied 
to  them,  as  also,  more  loosely,  to  other  religious  enthusiasts  Vho 
exhibit  the  same  symptoms. 

COHWAY,  HEHR7  SEYMOUR  (1731-1795),  English  fidd 
marshal  and  statesman,  was  the  second  son  of  Francis  Seymour, 
of  Ragley,  Warwickshire,  who  took  the  name  of  Conway  on 
succeeding  to  the  estates  of  the  earl  of  Conway  in  1699  and  was 
created  Baron  Conway  in  1703  (see  Seymoux  or  St  Mauk). 
Henry  Seymour  Conway's  elder  brother,  Francis,  and  Baron 
Conway,  was  created  marquess  of  Hertford  in  1793;  his  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  wife,  and  he  was  therefore 
first  cousin  to  Horace  Walpole,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timate friendship  throughout  bis  life.  Having  entered  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  Conway  was  elected  to  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1741  as  member  for  Antrim,  which  he  continued  to  represent 
for  twenty  years;  in  the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  sitting  for  Higham  Ferrers  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  he  remained  in  parliament,  representing 
successively  a  number  of  different  constituencies,  almost  without 
interruption  for  more  than  forty  years.  Meantime  he  saw  much 
service  in  the  army  abroad,  where  he  served  with  conspicuous 
bravery  and  not  without  distinction.  In  1745  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  Germany,  and  was 
present  at  Fontenoy;  in  the  following  year  be  had  command 
of  a  regiment  at  Culloden.  In  i755hewenttDlre]^dBssecretaw 
tizccbyLaOOgIC 
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to  the  lord-lieutenant,  a  position  which  he  held  for  one  year  only ; 
and  on  his  return  to  England  be  received  a  court  appointment, 
having  already  been  promoted  major-general.  In  1757  he  was 
associated  with  Sir  John  Mordaunt  in  command  of  an  abortive 
expedition  against  Rochfort,  the  complete  failure  of  which 
brought  Conway  into  discredit  and  involved  him  in  a  pamphlet 
controversy.  In  1759  he  became  lieutenant-general,  and  served 
under  ^ince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  campaigns  of  1761- 
1763.  Returning  to  England  be  took  part  in  the  debates  in 
pailiament  on  the  Wilkes  case,  in  which  he  oi^>osed  the  views 
of  the  court,  speaking  strongly  against  the  le^Uty  of  general 
warraats.  His  conduct  in  this  matter  highly  incensed  the  king, 
who  insisted  011  Couway  bang  deprived  of  his  military  command 
as  well  as  of  his  appointment  in  the  royal  household.  His 
dismissal  along  with  other  officers  was  the  occasion  of  another 
paper  controversy  in  which  Conway  was  defended  by  Horace 
Walpole,  and  gave  rise  to  much  constitutional  dispute  as 
the  ri^t  of  the  king  to  remove  military  officers  for  their  conduct 
in  parliament — a  right  that  was  tacitly  abandoned  by  the  Crown 
when  the  Rockingham  ministry  of  1765  reinstated  the  officers 
who  had  been  removed. 

In  this  ministry  Conway  took  office  as  secretary  of  state,  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  dispute  with 
the  American  colonies  his  sympathies  were  with  the  latter,  and 
in  ij66  he  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  When  in  July 
(rf  that  year  Rockingham  gave  place  to  Chatham,  Conway 
retained  bis  office;  and  when  Chatham  became  incapacitated  by 
Diness  he  tamely  acquiesced  in  Townshend's  reversal  of  the 
American  policy  which  he  himself  had  so  actively  furthered  in 
the  previous  administration.  In  January  1768,  offended  by  the 
growing  influence  of  the  Bedford  faction  which  joined  the  govern- 
ment, Conway  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  though  he  was  per- 
suaded by  the  king  to  remain  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and 
"  Minister  of  the  House  <^  Commons."  When,  however.  Lord 
North  became  premier  in  1770,  Conway  resigned  from  the 
cabinet  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  oi  the  royal  regiment 
of  horse  guards;  and  in  1772  he  became  governor  of  Jersey, 
the  island  being  twice  invaded  by  the  French  during  his  tenure 
of  command.  In  1780  and  1781  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  North's  American  policy,  and  it  was  largely  as  the 
result  of  his  ibsdon  on  the  aand  of  February  in  the  latter  year, 
demanding  the  cessation  of  the  war  against  the  colonies,  when 
the  ministerial  majority  was  reduced  to  one,  tnat  Lord  North 
resigned  office.  In  the  Rockingham  government  that  f<^owed 
General  Conway  became  commander-in-chief  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet;  and  he  retained  office  under  Shelbume  when  Rocking- 
ham died  a  few  months  later.  On  Pitt's  elevation  to  the  premier- 
dnp,  Conway  supported  Pox  in  opposition;  but  after  the 
<U»olution  of  parHament  in  r784  he  retired  from  political  life. 
He  was  made  field  marshal  in  1 793,and  died  at  Henley-on-Thames 
on  the  9th  of  July  1795.  Conway  married  in  1747  Caroline, 
daughter  of  General  Campbell  (afterwards  duke  of  Argyll),  and 
widow  of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury.  He  had  one  daughter,  Anne, 
who  married  John  Damer,  son  of  Lord  Milton,  and  who  inherited 
a  life  interest  in  Strawberry  Hill  under  the  will  of  Horace  Walpole. 

Conway  was  personally  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  his 
day.  He  was  handsome,  conciliatory  and  agreeable,  and  a 
man  of  refined  taste  and  untarnished  honour.  As  a  soldier  he 
was  a  dashing  officer,  but  a  poor  general.  He  was  weak,  vadllat- 
ing  and  ineffective  as  a  politician,  lacking  in  judgment  and 
decision,  and  without  any  great  parhamentary  talent.  In  his 
later  years  he  dabbled  in  literature  and  the  drama,  and  interested 
himself  in  arboriculture  in  his  retirement  at  Henley-on-Thames. 

See  Horace  Walpole,  Letters,  edited  by  P.  CuDninBham  (9  vols., 
London,  1857),  many  of  the  letters  being  addressed  to  Conway; 
Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ttn  Years  of  the  Reign  oj  George  II.  (3  vols., 
London,  1833)  1  Memoirs  oj  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  edited  by  Sir 
D.  k  Marchant  (4  vols.,  London,  1645);    Journal  of  tie  Reign  of 


George  III.,  1771-1783  (a  vtds.,  London,  1859).    See  also  the  duke 
of  BuckinKham  and  Chandos,  Memoirs  of  the   "  •   ^  •■     . 

g'  George  111.  (4  vols.,  London,  l8«).     Much 
oaway  will  also  be  found  in  the  biographies  of  his  leading 
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CONWAT,  HUGH,  the  nom-de-plume  of  Fkedekick  Joen 
Farggb  (1847-1885),  Enj^h  novelist,  who  was  bom  at 
Bristol  on  the  36th  of  December  1S47,  the  son  of  an  auctioneer. 
He  was  intended  for  his  father's  business,  but  at  the  age  .of 
thirteen  joined  the  training-sMp  "  Conway "  in  the  Mersey. 
In  deference  to  his  father's  wishes,  however,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  becoming  a  sailor,  and  returned  to  Bristol,  where  he  was 
articled  to  a  firm  of  accountants  till  on  his  father's  death  in 
1868  he  took  over  the  family  business.  While  a  clerk  he  had 
written  the  words  for  various  songs,  adopting  the  nom-de-plume 
Hugh  Conway  in  memory  ol  his  days<m  the  training-ship.  Mr 
Arrowamith,  the  Bristol  printer  and  publisher,  took  an  interest 
in  his  work,  and  Fargua's  first  short  story  appeared  in  Arrow- 
smith's  Miscellany.  In  rBSj  Fargus  published  through  Arrow- 
smith  his  first  long  story.  Coiled  Bach,  of  which  over  350,000 
copies  were  sold  within  four  years.  A  dramatic  version  of  this 
book  was  produced  in  London  in  1884,  and  in  this  year  Fargus 
published  another  story,  Dark  Days.  Ordered  to  the  Riviera 
for  his  health,  he  caught  typhoid  fever,  and  died  at  Monte  Carlo 
on  the  isth  of  May  1885.  Several  other  books  from  bis  pen 
appeared  posthumously,  notably  A  Famiiy  Affair. 

COMWAT,  MONCURE  DANIEL  (ra33-i9a7),  American 
clergyman  and  author,  was  bom  of  an  old  Virginia  family  in 
Stafford  county,  Virginia,  on  the  17th  of  March  1833.  He 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1849,  studied  law  for  a  year, 
and  then  became  a  Methodist  minister  in  his  native  state.  .In 
r853,  owing  largely  to  the  infiuence  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
his  rel^ous  and  political  views  underwent  a  radical  change,  and 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  where  he  graduated 
in  1854.  Herehefellunder  the  influence  of  "transcendentalism," 
and  became  an  outspoken  abolitionisL  On  bis  return  to 
Virginia  this  fact  and  his  rumoured  cormexion  with  the  attempt 
to  rescue  the  fugitive  slave,  Anthony  Bums,  in  Boston  aroused 
the  bitter  hostility  of  his  old  neighbours  and  friends,  and  in 
consequence  be  left  the  state.  In  1854-1856  he  was  pastor  sf 
a  Unitarian  church  at  Washington,  D.C.,  but  his  anti-slavery 
views  brought  about  his  dismissal  From  1856  to  iStii  he  was  a 
Unitarian  minister  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where,  also,  he  edited 
a  short-lived  liberal  periodical  called  The  Dial.  Subsequently 
he  was  an  editor  of  the  Commonvealth  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
wrote  The  Rejected  SUme  (1861)  and  The  Ctddm  Hour  (1863), 
both  powerfid  pleas  for  emancipation.  In  1863-1863,  during 
the  Civil  War,  he  lectured  in  England  in  behalf  of  the  North. 
From  1863  to  j884hewa&theministero{  the  South  Place  chapel, 
Finsbury,  London;  and  during  this  time  wrote  frequently  for 
the  London  press.  In  1884  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  In  addition  to  those  above 
mentioned,  his  publications  include  Tracts  for  To-day  (1858), 
The  Natvral  History  of  the  Devil  (1859),  Testimonies  Concerning 
Slatery  (1864),  The  Earthward  Pilgrimage  (1870),  Re^ublicon 
SuperstUions  (1873),  Idols  and  Ideals  (1871),  Demonohgy  atui 
Deril  Lore  {3  vols.,  1878),  A  Necklace  of  Stories  (1879),  Thomas 
Carlyle  (1881),  The  Wandering  Jem  (1881),  Emerson  at  Homeand 
Abroad  (i88a).  Fine  and  Palm  (a  vols.,  1887),  Life  and  Papers  of 
Edmund  Randtdpk  (1888),  The  Life  of  Thomas  Paine  with  an 
unpublished  sketch  of  Paine  by  William  Cobbett  (3  vols.,  1892), 
Solomon  and  Solomonic  Literature  (1899),  his  Autobiography 
{3  vols.,  1900),  and  My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East 
(1906),     Conway  died  on  the  isth  of  November  1907. 

CONWAT.  SIR  WILUAH  BARTIN  (iSsfr-  ),  En^i^  art 
critic  and  mountaineer,  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Conway,  after- 
wards canon  of  Westminster,  was  bom  at  Rochester,  and  was 
educated  at  Repton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
became  interested  in  early  printing  and  engraving,  and  in  1880 
made  a  tour  d  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  in  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  the  result  appearing  in  1884  as  a  History  <4  the  Wood- 
cutters of  the  Nitkeriands  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Hislater  works 
on  art  included  Early  Flemish  Artists  (1887);  The  Literary 
Remains  of  Albrecht  Ditrer  (1889);  The  Dawn  of  AH  in  the 
Ancient  World  (1891),  dealing  with  Chaldaean,  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  art;  Early  Tuscmi  Artists  (1903).  From  1884  to  jMi 
he  was  profewoi  of  art  at  University  College,  Li'^rpooL;  1 
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1901-1904  he  was  Slade  professor  of  the  fine  arts  at  CalobtidKe. 
He  W&3  knighted  in  tSgs-  Sir  Martin  Conway  early  became  a 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  of  whJch  he  was  president  from  igoa 
to  1904.  In  1892  he  beat  the  climbing  record  by  aacendiog  to  a 
height  of  33,000  ft.  in  the  Himalayas  in  the  couise  <A  an  ez[doiing 
and  mountaineering  expedition  undertaken  und^  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  and  the 
British  Association.  In  1896-1&97  he  explored  the  interior  of 
Spitsbergen,  and  in  the  next  year  he  explored  and  surveyed  the 
Bolivian  Andes,  climbing  Sorata  (21,500  ft.)  and  Illimani 
(zi,2oo  ft.).  He  also  ascended  Aconcagua  (23,080  ft.)  and 
«i[dored  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  he 
received  the  gold  medal  for  mountain  surveys,  and  the  founder's 
med^  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1905.  His  expedi- 
tions are  described  in  his  CUmhing  and  Eaploration  in  the  Kara- 
Koram  Himalayas  U^g^),'^f^  '^ipsjr<'^  End  to  End  (t&gs).  The 
First  Crossing  of  Spitsbergen  (1897),  The  Boliviati  Andes  (1901), 
&.C.;  No  Han's  Land,  a  History  of  Spitsbergen  from  .  .  ,  Ijg6  .  .  , 
was  published  in  1906. 

CONWAY  {Conwy,  ot  Aberconwy),  a  municipal  borough  in  the 
Arfon  parliamentary  division  of  Carnarvonshire,  N.  Wales,  14  m, 
by  the  London  &  North-Westein  tailwiy  from  Bangor,  and  225 
m.N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901)  4681.  The  town  isenclosed 
by  a  high  wall,  roughly  triangular,  about  t  m.  round,  with 
twenty-one  dilapidated  round  towers,  pierced  by  three  principal 
gateways  with  two  strong  towers.  I^e  castle  in  the  south-east 
angle,  built  in  1284  by  Edward  I.,  was  inhabited,  in  rjSp,  by 
Richard  Hi ,  who  here  agreed  to  abdicate.  Held  for  Chatles  I.  by 
Archbishop  Williams,  it  was  taken  by  General  Mytton  in  1646. 
Dismantlal  by  the  new  proprietor,  Eail  Conway,  it  remains  a 
'Tuin.  It  is  oblong,  with  eight  massive  towers,  and  has,  within,  a 
hall  130  ft.  in  length,  known  as  Llewelyn's.  The  parliamentary 
bortwghcf  Conway, retunung,  nith  five  other  towns,one  member, 
extends  over  Co  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  Conwy  (Conway). 
In  1885  the  mayor  of  Conway  was  made  a  constable.  Llandudno 
with  Great  and  Little  Ortne's  Heads  ai^  at  some  4  m.  distance. 
Two  bridges,  a  tubular  for  the  railway  (40  ft.  shorter  than  that  of 
the  Menai)  and  a  suspension,  designed  by  Stephenson  (1S46- 
1&48)  and  Telford  (1822-1826)  respectively,  cress  the  stream. 
St  Mary's;  church  b  Gothic^  the  Elizabethan  PIls  Mawr  is  the 
lead*  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Academy  of  Art.  There  are  still 
some  fragments  of  the  11S5  Cisterdan  Abbey.  There  are  golf 
links  here  and  at- Llandudno.  The  Conwy  stream,  on  which  a 
steamboat  runs  from  Degauwy  (a  m,  below  Conway  town)  to 
^efriw,  opposite  Llanrwst,  in  summer,  has  some  coasting  trade 
in  sulphur  and  slates.  1  it  is  about  30  m.  Iwig,  its  Valley  {a. 
haunt  of  artists)  containing  the  towns  last  mentioned  and 
Bettws  y  coed.  Its  pearls  are  mentionedin  Drayton's  Paiyolbiim 
and  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen.  Pearl  fisheries  existed  at  Conway 
for  many  centuries,  dating  back  to  the  Raman  occupation. 
Tacitly,  Agricola,  12,  says  of  Britain  "  gignit  et  Oceanus 
mai^arita,  sedsubfusca'  ac  hventia,"  as-  are  those  found  to-day. 
.Diganhvy.(Dyganwy,  Deganwy)  is  mentioned  in  the  Mabi^gion 
[Geraint  and  &tid)^  if  the  reading  is  sound;  it  is  Certainly 
mentioned  in  the  Annates  Cambriae  (years  813-822)  and  in  the 
Blaek  Book  of  Caerfyrddin  (Carmarthen),  xnifi.  i.  Caer-hyn,  4J 
mL  from  Cenwayi  is  on  the  highroad  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
and  is  the  Commum  of.  the  Romans.  The  dte  of  the  camp  can 
still  be  traced,  consisting  c^  a  square^  strengthecied  by  four 
parallel,  walls,  extending  to  a  tfistince  fn»n  thfe  main  work. 
The  camp  is  on  a  height,  with  the  Conwy  in  front  and  a  wood  on 
eadidank.  At  the  foot(tf  the  hill,  near  tbestrsam,  wasaiRoman 
bath,  with  walls,  pavement  and  piUan.  Csmden's  Britannia 
mentions' tiles,  with  marks  of  the  loth  or  Anttininua's  le^on, 
as  being  found  hers,  perhaps  mlstahenly.  Gieiiu'  ttadroedd 
(possibly  amulets)  and  vHrum  have  been  found  hare.  In  Bwicb  y 
ttdwy  faien  ■("  two  rock  ravine  "),  on  the  way  to  Aber,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  road  and  antiquities. 

CONTBEARB,  WILLIAM  BAHIEL  (1787-1857).  dean-  of 
liandafi,  one  of  the  nio^  distinguished  of  i^i^h  geologists,  who 
-was  bam  in  Londbn  on  the  7th  of  June  rT^r,  was  a  grandson  of 
}(dmCdDy1»are,lbishdpof  Bristol  (169  3-i755);anotablspreacfatr 


and  divine,  and  son  of  Dr  William  Conybeare,  rector  of  Bishopsr 
gate.  Educated  first  at  Westminster  school,  he  went  in  1805  lo 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  in  1808  he  took  hie  degree  of  B.A., 
with  a  first  in  classics  and  second  in  mathematics,  and  proceeded 
to  M.A.  three  yeats  later.  Having  entered  holy  orders. he. 
became  in  i8r4  curate  of  Wardington,  neaf  Banbury,  and  he) 
accepted  also  a  lectureship  at  Brislington  near  Bristol.  During 
this  period  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bristol  Philosophi- 
calInstitution(i822).  He  was  rector  of  Sully  in  Glamoisanshire 
from  1823  to  1836,  and  vicar  of  Axminster  from  1836  to  1844. 
He  was  appointed  BampUMi  lecturer  in  1S39,  and  was  instituted 
to  the  deanery  of  LlandaS  in  1845.  Attracted  to  the  study,  of 
getdogy  by  the  lectures  of  Dr  J<Jui  Kidd  (q.v.)  he  pursued  the 
subject  with  ardour.  As  soon  as  be  had  left  college  be  made 
extended  journeys  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  and  he 
became  one  (A  the  early  members  of  the  Geological  Society. 
Both  Buckland  and  Sedgwick  acknowledged  their  indebtedness 
to  him  for  instruction  received  when  they  first  began  to  devote 
attention  to  geoli^^.  To  the  Transaciioru  of  the  Geological 
Society  as  well  as  to  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  and  Phiiasopkicai 
Magasine  he  contributed  many  geological  memoirs.  In  1821  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  description  of  a  skeleton  of  the 
Ptesiosatwus,  discovered  by  Mary  Aiming,  and  hi^  account  has 
been  confirmed  in  all  main  points  by  subsequent  researches. 
Among  his  most  important  memoirs  is  that  on  the  south-western 
coal  district  of  Eu^nd, written  in  conjunction  with  DrBuckland, 
and  published  in  1834.  He  wrote  alsoon  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
on  Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory  of  nwuntain-chains,  and  on  the 
great  landslip  which  occunM  near  Lyme  Regis  in  1839  when 
he  was  vicar  of  Asminster.  .His  principal  work,  however,  is  the 
Outlines  oftheGeology  Of  England  and  Wales  (i832),being  a  second 
edition  of  the  small  work. issued  by  William  Phillips  Ig.v.)  and 
written  in  co-operation  with  that  author.  The  original  contribu- 
tions of  Conybeare  termed  the  principal  portion  of  this  edition, 
ol  which  only  Part  I.,  dealing  with  the  Carboniferous  and  newer 
strata,  was  published.  It  affords  evidence  throughout  of  ttw 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  possessed  by  Conybeare; 
and  it  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  ];»ugTess  of  geoloQf 
in  this  country.  He  was  a  fellow  oi  the  Royal  Society  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  In  1844  be 
was  awarded  the  Wi^aston  medal  by  the  Geological  Society  trf 
London.  The  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  W.  J.  Conybeare,  preyed-on 
his  mind  and  hastened  his  end.  He  died. at  Itchnistoke,  neav 
Portsmouth,  a. few  months  after  his  son,  tm  the  12th  of  August 
1857.    (Obituary  in  Geni.  Mag.  Sept.  1857,  p,  335.) ,.  .  ■  1 

His  elder  brother  John  Josus  Conybeare  (1779-1824),  also 
educated  at  Christ  Chuich,  Oxford,  and  an  accomi4idiedsqbolari 
became  vicar  of  Batheaston,  and  was  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  afterwards  of  poetiy  at  Oxford.  He  likewise  was, an  acdenit 
student  of  geology  and  cotnmunicated  soverd  iQiporunt  papers 
to  the  Annals  of  Philosephy  and  the.  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  of  London.  (Obituary  in  Ahm^  Phil.  vol.  ym.,  S«^t. 
1S24.  p.  162.)  ,     ,  . 

CONTBEABB.  WILUAH.JORH  (1815-1857).  English  divina, 
son  of  Dean  W.  D.  ConybeuK,  wbs  born  on  the  ist  of  August 
1S15,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Tdoity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1837.  .From  1844 
to  184S  he  was  princifMkl  of  the  Liverpool  CoU^ate  Institution, 
which  be  left  for  the  vicarage  of  Axxu^ster.  He  pubUsl^ed 
Essays,  Ecdesiasitcal  and  Social,  in  185^,  and  a  novd,  Penersion, 
or  the  Causes  atid  Consequences  of  Infidelity,  butiabest  knowpas 
the  joint  author  (with  J.  S.  Howson)  fA.  Tka  Lift  and  Episfht 
of  St  Paul  (lasi)j  .  He  died  at  Weybridge  in  1857.  1 

OOODE,  SIR  JOHN  (1816-1892),  English  engtseer,  wais  born 
at  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  on  the  lilh  of  November  iSr6,  the  son 
of  a  solicitor.  After  considerable  experience  as  an  engineer  ii) 
the  west  ol  England  he  ca^e  to  London,  and  from  1844-1847 
had  a  consulting  practice  in  Westminster.  In  the  latter  yeat 
he  was'  appointed  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the  extensive 
national  harbour  works  at  Portland  thci)  in  prog;res5.  In  1851S 
he  was  appointed  enginear<in-chief  of  this  undertaking;,  and  this 
post  he  retained  till  the  completion  of  the  works-in  1873.  His 
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.itrna»tlt  Poitiaid  vtta-ventaMdet'witii  a  knighthood.  He  was 
.'noW'rCcognizQd'U  thd-tdaduig  aulliority  on  haxbour  constiuctioD, 
.andhissdvice.wassoughtiiy'nlfuiy  of  t^Kcdloniftl  governments, 
lEspedaily  fay  those  oi  South  Africa  ^d  Austrajia,  and  by  the 
Indian  govenunent;  After  the  Portland  harbouj;  his  best-known 
iwoik  is  the  harbour  of  Cdiombo,  Ceylon.  He  wte  made  a 
.K.C.M.G.  In  1886.  From  1884  till  his  dea.th  he  was  a  member 
of  ihi  Sues  Canal  CommJaalon,  and  from  iSS^iSgi  president 
■of  the  Institution  of  Civil  EnsmeeA.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
the  2n±ai  Mazch  1891.  ' 

COOK,  ALBERT  STAHBOBROUGH  (1853-  ),  American 
scholar,  was  bom  on  the  eih  of  March  1E53  in  MontviUe,  Morris 
county,  New  Jersey.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in  187a, 
and  alao  studied  at  ¥«!«,  GSttingen  and  Leqmg  (1877-1878), 
and,  after  spending  the  years  1879-1881  as  associate  in  English 
at  JbhoB  Hopkine  Univeraity,  in  London,  and  under  Sievers 
at  Jena,  he  became  in  1883  pvetes^or  of  ^iglisb  in  the  University 
of  California,  and  ia  i88q  professor  of  English  language  and 
literature  in  Yale  University.  He  re-organized  the  teaching 
of  English  in  the  state  of  California,  and  edited  many  teicts  for 
leading  in.  secondary  schools;  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  work 
in  Old  English  and  in  poetics.  He  translated,  edited,  and 
'feviaed  SJevere''  Oid  English  Granmor  (1885),  edited /wtit/A 
C1888),  T  he  Ckriit  of  Cytuwtlf(igoo),  A  seer's  Life  of  King  Alfred 
(1905)1  ^i"!  r**  Dream  «/  lite  Rood  (1905),  and  prepared  A  Pint 
Book  Mt  Old  English  Crtmrnar  (1894).  He  also  edited,  with 
annotations,  Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesie  (1.890) ;  Shelley's  Defense 
Iff  Podry  (1891);  Newman's  Poetry  (1891);  Addison' sCrilicisms 
en  Paradise  Lost  (iSgj),;  The  Art  of  .Poetry  (1891),  being  the 
essa3^  of  Horabe,  Vida  and  Boileau;  «nd  Leigh  Hunt's  What  is 
Poetry  (1893);  and  published  Higher  Study  of  English  (1906). 

COOK.  EDWAftp  DUTTOM  (1829-1883),  English  dramatic 
oritic  and  author,, was  bom  in  London  on  the  30th  of  January 
1839,  the  son  of  asoKdtor.  He  was  educated  at  King's  College 
school ,  LondoTV,  and,  after  four  yfiai^  in  his  father's  office,  obtained 
a  situation  in  the  London  office  of  a  railway-  company,  at  first 
ntilizing  only  his  spare  time,  in  Utorary'.work,  but  eventUBlly 
devoting  himself  «nti[«ly  to  Uleratuce.  He  was  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Pall  iiaii  Gaxette  from  i8(ir  l»  1875,  and  of  the  World 
from  1875  till  hb  death.  He  aJao  wrote  freely  on  art  topics; 
«nd  was  the  aatbor  of  several  novels.  He  died  in  London  On 
the  1  ith  of  September  1883, 

COOK,  QJZA  <i8i8-i839),  £n^h  author,  was  bom  on  the 
34th  of  DeceUbeF  1S18,  in  Soutbnaj-k,  being  the  dau^ter  of  a 
local  tradesman.  She  was  seU-ta««ht,  and  begtua  when  a  girl 
to  write  pofAry  for  the  Weekly  DisptUch  and  New  Monthly,  ia 
1838  she  published  Mdaia  and  other  Poena,  and  iiwa  1S49  to 
i8s4  conducted  a  paper  for  family  reading  called  Eliaa  Cook's 
Joumcl.  She  also  published  Jotting  from  my  Joumai  (i860), 
jjmI  New  Echoes  (1864);  and  in  1863  she  was  given  a  dvil  list 
.pmsion  of  ^100  a  year.  As  the  author  of  a  sin^epoem,  "The 
Old  Armchair,"  BlioaCoojt's  name  was  for  a  generation  after 
183S  a.  household  word  Uxth  in. England  and  in  America,  her 
kindly  domestic:  sentimant  making  her  a  great  favourite  with  the 
working-dasa  and  middlie-daa*  public.  She  died  at  Wimbledon 
on  the, !3rdol September  i88<), 

COOK,  JAMES  ^^^3Sn■-lr^9),  EngUsb  naval  oaptain  and 
«t^rer,  was  bom, on  the  36th  of  October  1728,  at  Marton 
■vlUage,  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was-  first  ui 
agricultural  labouioc  and  then  a  farm  -bailifi.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  haberdasher  At  Staithes,  near 
Whitby,  and  afterwards  to  Messrs  Walker,  sh^wwners,  of 
Whitby,  whom  he  served  for  years  in  the  Norway,  Baltic  and 
Newcastle  trades. 

In  1755,  having  risen  to  be  a  mate,  Cook  joined  the  royal 
navy,  and^ter  four  years'  service  was,  on  the  reoommendation 
of  Sir  Hugh  Falliser,  bis  commands,  appointed  master  suc- 
cessively Ut  the  e1o<v  "GiampUs,''  of  the  "  Garl&nd  "  and<  of  the 
"  Solebay,"  in  the  last  of  whkh  be  served  in  the  StXawrence. 
He  was  employed  ^so  in  sounding  and  surveying  the  river^  and 
be  publishnl  a  ^harf  o<  the  channel  from  Quebec  to  the  sea.  In 
1761  he  was  pnesant  &t.the  rccsptitre  of  Newfoundland,  and  was 


emfiloyed  insurreying  poitionsof  this  coast  (cspedklly  PUc«ntia 
Harbour);  in  1763,  on  PaUiser  becoming  governor  of  Newfound- 
land, Cook  was  appointed  "marine  surveyor  of  tb^  coast' of 
Newfoundland  imd  Labrador^';  thiscffice  he  bdd  tiU  1767; 
dsd  the  volumes  of  sailing  directions  he  now  brought  out  (1766- 
1768)  showed  remarkable  abilities.  At  tbesanie  time  he 'begad 
to  make  his  lepatarion  as  a  mathematiciain  and  astronomer 'by 
his  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  5th  of  August  '17661 
at  one  of  the  Burgeo  Islands,  near  Cape  Ray,  and  by  his  account 
of  the  same  in  the  PhSosopkical  Transactions  (vol.  Ivh.  pp. 
«5-"6). 

In  1768  Cook  was  appointed'  to'  conduct  an  expedition^ 
suggested  by  the  revival  of  geogra^^cal  interest  now  noticeable, 
and  resolved  on  by  theEnghsb  admiralty  at  the  mstance  of  the 
Royal  Society,  for  observing  the  impending  transit  of  Venus,  and 
prosecuting  geographical  researches  in  the  South  Pacific  Oceatl. 
For  these  purposes  he  reoeived  a  commisHon  as  lieutenant  (May 
35th),  and  set  sail  in  the  "  Endeavour,"  of  370  to>BS,  accompanied 
by  several  men  of  science,  including  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (August 
35th).  On  the  13th  of  Aprfl  1769,  he  reached  Tahiti,  where  he 
observed  the  transit  on  the  3rd  of  June.  From  Talati  he  sailed  in 
quest  of  the  great  Continent  then  supposed  to  exist  in  the  South 
Pacific,  explored  the  Society  Islands,  and  thence  struck  to  New 
Zealand,  whose  coasts  he  circumnavigated  and  examined  with 
great  care  for  six  months,  charring  them  for  the  first  time  with 
fair  accuracy,  and  espedally  observing  the  channel  ("Cook 
Strait ")  wl^ch  divided  the  North  and  South  Islands.  His 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  interibr,  however,  were  thwarted  by 
native  hostility.  From  New  Zealand  he  proceeded  to  "  New 
Holland  "  or  Austraba,  and  surveyed  with  the  same  minuteness 
and  accuracy  the  whole  east  coast. '  New  South  Wales  he  named 
after  a  supposed  resemblance  to  Glamorgai^shfre;' Botany  Bhy, 
»^ted  on  the  aSth  of  Apiii  1770,  was  so  called  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  expedition.  On  account  of  the  hostflity  of  the 
natives  his  discoveries  here  alsoiwere  confined  to  the  cofist,  of 
which  he  took  possession  for  Great  Britain.  From  Australia 
Cookisailed  to  Batavia,  satisfying  himself  upon  the  way  that  (as 
Torres  had  first  shown  in  r6o7)  New  Guinea  was  in'  no  way  an 
outlying  part  of  the  greater  land  mass  to  the  soDth.-  ' 

Arriving  in  England,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
1 2tb  of  June,  Cook  was  made  a  commander,  and  toon  after  was 
appointed  to  command  another  expedition  for  examining  and 
determining  once  f(»-  all  the  question  of  the  supposcti  great 
southern  continent.  With  the  "  Resolution  "  of  46»ton3,  the 
"lAdventure"  (Captain  Fumeaui)  of  330  tons,  and  193  men; 
he  sailed'frora  Plymouth  on  the  13th  of  July  177I;  be  touched  ak 
tbe  Gapeof  Good  Hope,  andstriking  thence  south-east  (November 
aand)  passed  the  Antarctic  Circle  (January  i6th«  1773)1  repassed 
the  same,  and  made  hie  way  to  New  Zealand  (March  26th) 
without  discovering  land.  From  New  Zealand  he  resumedhis 
''  search  for  a  continent,"  working  up  and  down  across  the  South 
Pacific,,  and  penetrating  to  67°  3r'  and  again  to  71°  ,10'  S.,  with 
imminent  risk  of  destruction  from  floating  ide,  but  with  the 
satisfaction  of  d^ioving  the  possibility  of  the  disputed '^»nu 
tinetat  in  the  scas  south-eastward  of  New  Zealand.'  He  then 
made  for  Easter  Island,  whose  exact  position  he  determined,  for 
the  first  time,  with  acctrracy ;  noticing  and  describing  tbe  gigantic 
statues  whitii  Roggewein,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  island,  had 
made  known.  In  the  same  manner  he  accomplished  a  bettei" 
determination  And  examination  of  the  Marquesas,  as  well  as  of 
the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  than  had  yet  bem  made;  and 
after  a  stay  at  Tahiri  to  rest  and  refit,  crossed  the  central  Pacific 
to  the  "New  Hebrides,"  as  he  renamed  Quirbs's  "Southern 
Land  of  tbe  Holy  Spirh  "  (a  name  preserved  in  the  modem 
island  of  Espiriiu  Santo),  called  by  Bougainville  the  "Great 
Cyclades  "  [Grandea  Cyclcdes),  whose' positicm,  extent,  divislans 
and  character  wene  now  verified  as  never  before.  Next  fallowed 
the  wholly  new  discoveries  of  New  Caledonia,  Norfolk- Idandj 
and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Another  visit  to  New  Zealand,  and  yet 
another  examination  of  the  far  sonthem  Pacific,  which  -nti 
crossed  from  west  to  east  timmgh  the  whole  of  itS'ertenC,  from 
south  Australia  to  Tierra.  del  Fuego,  were  now  underttliem  by 
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Cook  before  he  finally  dosed  his  work  in  refutation  of  the  Ant- 
uctic  continent,  as  previously  understood,  on  this  side  of  the 
world.  The  voyage  closed  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  "  Land  of 
Fire,"  the  rounding  of  Cape  Horn,  the  rediscovery  of  the  island 
now  named  Southern  Georgia,  the  discovery  of  Sandwich  Land, 
the  ciosaing  of  the  South  Atlantic  (here  also  exploding  the  great 
Terra  AustraUs  delusion),  and  visits  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
St  Hdena,  Ascension,  Fernando  Notonha  and  the  Azores. 
The  voyage  (reckoning  only  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
back  to  the  same)  had  covered  considerably  more  than  30,000 
leagues,  nearly  three  times  the  equatorial  circumference  of  the 
earth;  it  left  the  main  outlines  of  the  southern  portions  of  the 
globe  substantially  as  they  are  known  to-day;  and  it  showed  a 
possibility  of  keeping  a  number  of  men  for  years  at  sea  without  a 
heavy  toll  of  lives.  Cook  oiUy  tost  one  man  out  of  118  in  more 
than  1000  days;  he  had  conquered  scurvy. 

The  discoverer  reached  Plymouth  on  the  35th  of  July  1775, 
and  his  achievements  were  promptly,  if  meanly,  rewarded.  He 
was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  appointed  a 
captain  in  Greenwich  hospital,  and  soon  afterwards  imanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  which  he  received 
the  Copley  gold  medal  for  the  best  experimental  paper  which  had 
appeared  during  the  year. 

Cook's  third  and  last  voyage  was  primarily  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  north-west  passage,  practically  abandoned  since 
before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  but  now  taken  up  again,  as 
a  matter  of  scientific  interest,  by  the  British  government.  The 
explorer,  who  had  vcriunteered  for  this  service,  was  instructed  to 
sail  first  into  the  Pacific  through  the  chain  of  the  newly  dis- 
coveted  islands  which  he  had  recently  visited,  and  on  reaching 
New  Albion  to  proceed  northward  as  far  as  latitude  65°  and 
endeavour  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  Several  ships  were 
at  the  same  time  fitted  out  to  attempt  a  passage  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Sailing  from  the  Nore  on  the 
ajth  of  June  1776  (Plymouth,  July  13),  with  the  "Resolution" 
and  "  Discovery,"  and  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  he  left  on  the  30th  of  November,  Cook  next  made  Tasmania 
and  thence  passed  on  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Tonga  and  Society 
Islands,  discovering  on  his  way  several  of  the  larger  members  of 
the  Hervey  or  Cook  Archipelago,  especially  Maogaia  and  Aitutaki 
(March  3oth-April  4th,  1777);  some  smaller  isles  of  this  group  he 
had  already  sighted  on  his  second  voyage,  September  asrd, 
1773.  From  Tahiti,  as  he  moved  north  towards  the  main  object 
at  his  expedition,  he  made  a  far  more  important  discovery,  01 
rather  rediscovery,  that  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  I^ands, 
the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Polynesian  archipelagos 
(early  February  1778).  These  had  perhaps  first  been  seen  by  the 
Spanish  navigator  Gaetano  in  1555;  but  their  existence  had  been 
kept  a  close  secret  by  Spain  at  the  tiibe,  and  had  long  been 
forgotten.  Striking  the  west  American  coast  in  44°  55'  N.  on  the 
7th  of  March  following,  he  made  an  almost  continuous  survey  of 
the  same  up  to  Bering  Straits  and  beyoikd,  as  far  as  70°  41', 
where  he  found  the  passage  barred  by  a  wall,  or  rather  continent, 
of  ice,  rising  13  ft.  above  water,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  farthest  point  visible  on  the  American  shore 
(in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Alaska)  he  called  Icy  Cape.  On 
his  way  towards  Bering  Straits  he  discovered  and  named  King 
George's  ("  Nootka  ")  and  Prince  William's  Sound,  as  weU  as 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  westernmost  extremity  of  North 
America,  never  yet  seen  by  English  navigaton,  but  well  known 
to  Russian  explorers,  who  probably  first  sighted  it  in  1648;  he 
also  penetrated  into  the  bay  afterwards  known  as  Cook's  Inlet 
or  River,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  a  passage  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Alaska  peninsula.  Cook 
next  visited  the  Asiatic  shores  of  Bering  Straits  (the  extreme 
Borth-east  of  Siberia);  returning  to  America,  he  explored 
Norton  Sound,  north  of  the  Yukon;  touched  at  (Aleutian) 
Unalaska,  where  he  met  with  some  Russian-American  settlers; 
and  thence  made  his  way  back  to  the  Hawaiian  group,  which  he 
bad  christened  after  his  friend  and  patron  Lord  Sandwich,  then 
head  of  the  British  admiralty  (January  17th,  1779).  Here  he 
visited  Maui  and  Hawaii  itself,  whose  size  and  importance  he  now 


first  realized,  and  in  one  of  iriiOM  bays  (Kealakekua)  he  met  hli 
death  eariy  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  February  1 779.  During 
the  night  of  the  13th,  one  of  the  "  Discovery's  "  boats  was  Stolen 
by  the  natives;  and  Cook,  in  order  to  recover  it,  made  trial  ci 
his  favourite  expedient  of  seidng  the  king's  person  until  repara- 
tion should  be  made.  Having  landed  on  the  following  day  with 
some  marines,  a  scuffle  ensued  which  compelled  the  party  to 
retreat  to  their  t>oats.  Cook  was  the  last  to  retire;  and  as  he  was 
Hearing  the  shcwe  he  received  a  blow  from  behind  which  felled  him 
to  the  ground.  He  rose  immediately,  and  vigorously  resisted  the 
crowds  that  pressed  upon  him,  but  was  soon  overpowered. 

Had  Cook  returned  from  his  third  voyage,  there  is  ground  for 
believing  King  George  woidd  have  made  him  a  baronet.  Dis- 
tinguished honours  were  paid  to  his  memory,  both  at  home  and 
by  foreign  courts,  and  a  pension  was  settled  upon  his  widow. 
But  in  his  life  a  very  iiuidequate  share  of  official  reward  was 
dealt  out  to  the  man  who  not  oidy  may  be  placed  first  among 
British  maritime  discoverers,  but  ako  gave  his  country  her  title, 
andsohercolonies,  in  Australasia.  As  a  commander,  an  observer 
and  a  practical  physician,  his  merits  were  equally  great.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  his  survey  work  and  to  bis  victory  over 
scurvy;  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  along  with  a  commanding 
personal  presence,  and  with  sagadty,  decision  and  perseverance 
quite  extraordinary,  went  other  qualities  not  less  useful  to  his 
work.  He  won  the  affection  of  those  who  served  under  him  hy 
sympathy,  kindness  and  unselfish  care  of  others  as  noteworthy 
as  hb  gifts  of  intellect. 

See  the  A  ccimnt  efa  Voyote  round  the  World  in  ifia-rf^t.  try  Liemt. 
James  Cook,  in  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  HawlosworthB  voyages  (1773); 
the  Vojate  laanrdt  Ihe  South  Pole  and  round  Ihe  Woiid  .  .  .in.  .  . 
I772~177S>  vriiien  by  Jama  Cook  .  .  .  (1777J;  a  Voyote  la  tht 
Pacific  0(xan  .  .  .  in  1776-1780,  vols.  i.  and  li.  mittea  by  Cook 


COOK,  THOHAS  (1808-1893),  English  travelling  agent,  was 
bom  at  Melbourne  in  Derbyshire  on  the  aand  of  November  180S. 
Beginning  work  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  successively  a  gardener's 
help  and  a  wood-turner  at  Melbourne,  and  a  printer  at  Lough- 
borough. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  a  Bible-reader  and 
village  missionary  for  the  county  of  Rutland;  but  in  1833,  on 
his  marriage,  combined  his  wood-turning  business  with  that 
occupation.  In  1836  he  became  a  total  abstainer,  and  sub- 
sequently became  actively  associated  with  the  temperance 
movement,  and  printed  at  his  own  expense  various  publications 
in  its  interest,  notably  the  Children's  Temperance  Magatitte 
(1840),  the  first  of  its  kind  to  appear  in  England.  In  June  1841 
a  large  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Loughborough  in  connexion 
with  this  movement,  and  Cook  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  getting 
the  MidlandCountiesRailwayCompany  to  run  a  special  train  from 
Leicester  to  the  meeting.  The  company  consented,  and  on  the  5th 
of  July  there  were  carried  5  70  passengers  from  Leicester  to  Lough- 
borough  and  back  at  a  shilling  a  head,  lliis  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  publicly-advertised  excursion  train  ever  run  in  England — 
private  "  specials,"  reserved  for  members  of  institutes  and  similar 
bodies,  were  already  in  use.  The  event  caused  great  excitement, 
and  Cook  received  so  many  applications  to  organize  similar 
parties  that  he  henceforward  deserted  wood-turning,  while 
continuing  his  printing  and  publishing.  The  summers  of  the 
next  three  years  were  occupied  with  excursions  like  the  first; 
but  in  1845  Cook  advertised  a  pleasure-trip  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  from  Leicester  to  Liverpool  and  back,  with  opportunities 
for  visiting  the  Isle  of  Man,  Dublin  and  Welsh  coast.  A  Rand- 
book  of  the  Trip  to  Liverpool  was  supplied  for  the  use  of  travellers. 
In  the  previous  year  Cook  had  entered  into  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment with  the  Midland  Railway  Company  to  place  trains  at 
his  disposal,  for  which  he  should  provide  the  passengers.  A 
trip  to  Scotland  followed,  and  the  excursionists  were  received 
in  Glasgow  with  music  and  salute  of  guns. 

The  next  great  impetus  to  popular  travel  was  given  by  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  Cook  helped  r65,ooo  visitors 
to  attend.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  exhibitioD  of  1855  there 
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was  a  Cook's  acnni(»i  from  Leicestu  to  Calais  and  back  for 
]Ei:iM-  The  foUowii^  year  aaw  the  fiist  grand  circular  tour 
in  Europe.  This  part  oi  Cook's  activity  largely  increased  after 
1863,  vhen  the  Scottish  railway  managers  broke  oS  their 
engagements  with  him,  and  left  him  free  &>t  more  distant 
enterprise.  Switserlsnd  was  opened  up  in  1863,  and  Italy  in 
1S64.  Up  to  this  time  "  Cook's  tourists  "  had  been  personally 
conducted,  but  now  he  began  to  be  an  agent  for  the  sale  <^ 
F.wgliiih  and  foreign  tickets,  the  hold^s  of  which  tntvelled  in- 
dependently. Switzerland  was  the  first  foreign  country  accessible 
under  these  conditions,  and  in  1865  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  included  in  tbe  sciieme.  Its  extension  to  the  United  States 
followed  in  1S66.  For  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  tbe  Palis  ex- 
hibition, Cook  made  a  fresh  departure  and  leased  a  hotel  there. 
In  the  same  year  began  his  system  of  "  hotel-coupons,"  providing 
accommodation  at  &  fixed  charge.  The  year  1869  was  marked 
by  an  extension  of  Cook's  tours  to  Palestine,  followed  by  further 
developments  of  travel  in  the  East,  his  son,  John  Mason  Cook, 
(1834-1899),  being  appointed  in  1870  agent  of  the  khedivial 
government  for  passenger  traffic  on  the  Nile.  The  Franco- 
German  War  of  1870-1871  was  expected  to  damage  the  tourist 
system,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  encouraged  it,  through  the  de- 
mand for  combination,  international  tickets  enabling  travellers 
to  reach  the  south  of  Europe  without  crossing  the  belligerent 
countries.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  a  party  of  American 
freemasons  visited  Paris  under  J.  M.  Cook's  guidance,  and  became 
tbe  precursors  of  the  present  vast  American  tourist  traffic.  At 
the  beginning  of  187a  J.  M.  Cook  entered  into  formal  partnership 
with  his  father,  and  the  firm  first  took  the  name  of  Thomas 
Cook  &  Son.  In  i883,ontheoutbreakofArabi  Pasha's  rebellion, 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son  were  commissioned  to  convey  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  and  his  suite  to  Egypt,  and  to  tran^tort  the  wounded 
and  sick  up  the  Nile  by  water,  for  which  they  received  the  thanks 
of  the  war  office.  The  firm  was  again  employed  in  1 884  to  convey 
General  Gordon  to  the  Sudan,  and  the  whole  of  the  men  (18,000) 
and  stores  necessary  for  the  expedition  afterwards  sent  to  relieve 
him.  In  1889  Thomas  Cook  &  Son  acquired  the  exclusive  right 
of  carrying  the  mails,  specie,  soldiers  and  officials  of  the  Egyptian 
govenunent  along  the  Nile.  In  1891  the  firm  celebrated  its 
jubilee,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  of  the  following  year  Thomas 
Cook  ^ed.  He  had  been  affiicted  with  blindness  in  his  declining 
years.  His  son,  J.  M.  Cook,  died  in  1899,  leaving  three  sons,  all 
actively  engaged  in  the  business. 

COOK  or  H£SV£V  ISLANDS,  an  anJiipelago  in  the. Pacific 
Ocean,  lying  mainly  between  155°  and  160°  E.,  and  about  io°  S.; 
a  dependency  of  the  British  colony  of  New  Zealand.  It  com- 
prises nine  partly  volcanic,  partly  coralline,  iidands,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  Rarotonga,  billy,  fertile  and  well  watered, 
with  several  cones  30a  to  400  ft.  high,  above  which  towers  the 
majestic  Rarotonga  volcano  (igio  ft.),  the  culminating  point 
of  the  archipelago;  Mangaia  (Mangia);  Aitutaki,  with  luxuriant 
cocoa-nut  palm  groves;  Atui  (Vatui);  Mitiero;  Mauki; 
Fenuaiti;  and  the  two  Hervey  Islets,  which  give  an  alternative 
name  to  the  group.  The  total  land  area  is  in  sq.  m.  Owing 
to  its  healthy,  equable  climate,  the  archipelago  is  well  suited 
for  European  aetUement;  but  the  dangerous  fringing  coral 
reefs  render  it  difficult  of  access,  and  it  suSers  also  from  the 
absence  of  good  harbours.  The  natives,  who  are  of  Polynesian 
stock  and  speech,  have  legends  of  their  emigration  from  Samoa. 
They  say  their  ancestors  found  black  people  on  tbe  islands,  and 
the  strongly  Melanesian  type  which  is  found,  especially  on 
Mangaia,  supports  tbe  statement.  Tbe  Cook  Islandras  were 
formerly  man-hunters  and  cannibab,  but  they  now  are  nearly 
all  Protestants,  wear  European  dress  and  live  in  stone  houses. 
The  total  population  is  about  6100.  Since  1890  the  islands  have 
enjoyed  a  general  legislature  and  an  executive  council  of  which 
the  Arikis  ("  kings  "  and  "  queens  ")  are  members.  But  all 
enactments  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  British  resident 
at  Rarotonga,  and  a  British  protectorate,  proclaimed  in  1888, 
was  followed  by  the  annexation  of  the  whole  archipelago  by  the 
governor  of  New  Zealand,  by  proclamation  of  June  loth,  1901. 
The  archipelago  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  ln:i777,  an4 
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in  1833  became  the  scene  ctf  the  remarkable  missionary  labours 
of  John  Williams,  of  the  London  MissitHiary  Society.  The 
chief  products  of  the  group  are  cocoanuts,  fruits,  cofiee  and 
copia.    lime-juice  and  hats  are  made. 

COOKB,  OEORGB  FREDEBICK  (1756-1811),  English  actoi, 
was  bom  in  London,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  Brentford  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  Dumont  in  Jane  Shore. 
His  first  London  appearance  was  at  the  Haymarket  in  1778,  but 
it  was  not  until  1794  in  Dublin,  as  Othello,  that  he  attained 
high  rank  in  his  profession.  In  1801  he  appeared  in  London  as 
Richard  UL,  lago,  Shylock  and  Sir  Giles  C>vcrreach,  and  became 
the  rival  <ti  Kemble,  with  whom,  however,  and  with  Mrs  Siddons, 
he  acted  from  i  S03.  His  intemperate  habits  unfortunately  grew 
more  and  more  notorioos,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  the  curtain 
had  to  be  rung  down  owing  to  the  audience  hissing  his  drunken 
condition.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  r8to,  and  died  in 
New  York  on  the  26th  of  September  iSii.  A  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  in  St  Paul's  churchyard  there  by  Edmund 
Eean.  ■ 

COOKE,  JAT  (1831-1905),  American  financier,  was  bom  at 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  on  the  loth  of  August  1B21,  the  eon  of  Bleu- 
tberos  Cooke  (1787-1864),  a  pioneer  Ohio  lawyer,  and  Whig 
member  of  Congress  from  that  state  in  1831-1833.  Being 
destined  for  a  commercial  career.  Jay  Cooke  received  a  pre- 
liminary training  in  a  trading  house  in  St  Lotiis,  and  in  the 
booking  office  of  a  transportation  company  in  Philadeljdiia,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  PIdladelphia  house  of  E.W. 
Clark  &  Company,  one  of  the  largest  private  banking  finns  in 
the  country.  He  showed  such  aptitude,  for  business  that'  three 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  firm,  ami 
before  he  was  thirty  he  was  also  a  partner  in  the  New  York  and 
St  Louis  branches  of  the  Clarks.  In  1858  he  retired  from  the 
firm,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  devoted  himself  to  reorganix- 
ing  some  of  the  abandoned  Pennsylvania  railways  and  canals  and 
placing  them  agiun  in  operation.  On  the  ist  of  January  1861  he 
opened  in  Philadelphia  the  private  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke 
&  Company,  and  soon  achieved  signal  success  in  floating  at  par 
a  war  loan  of  (3,000,000  for  the  state  of  Pmnsylvania,  whose 
credit  had  become  notoriously  bad.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
Civil  War  Cooke  co-operated  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  securing  loans  from  the  leading  bankers  in 
the  Northern  cities,  and  his  own  firm  was  so  successful  in  dis- 
tributing treasury  notes  that  Chase  engaged  him  as  special  agmt 
for  the  sale  of  the  (500,000,000  of  so<alled  "  five-twenty  " 
bonds  authorized  by  theoctof  theasthof  February  1863.  To 
dispose  of  these  bonds  the  treasury  department  had  already  tried 
every  regular  means  at  its  command  and  had  failed.  Cooke 
secured  the  influence  of  the  Ajnerican  press,  appointed  2500 
sub-agents,  and  before  the  machinery  he  set  in  motion  could  be 
&t(q>ped  he  had  sold  $11,000,000  more  of  bonds  than  had  been 
authorized,  an  excess  which  Congress  immediately  sanctioned. 
At  the  same  time  he  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  national  banks,  and  organized  a  national  bank  at 
Washington  and  another  at  Philadelphia  almost  as  soon  as  Mich 
institutions  were  authorised  by  Congress.  In  the  early  months  of 
1865,  when  the  needs  of  the  government  were  pressing,  and  the 
sale  of  the  new  "  seven-thirty  "  notes  by  tbe  national  buiks  had 
been  very  disappointing,  Cooke's  services  were  again  secured. 
He  sent  agents  into  the  remotest  villages  and  hamlets,  and  even 
into  the  isolated  mining  camps  of  the  West,  and  caused  tbe  rural 
newsp^Krs  to  praise  the  loan.  As  a  result,  between  Febcuaiy  and 
July  1865  he  had  disposed  of  three  series  of  the  notes,  reaching  a 
total  of  $830,000,000.  Through  these  efforts  the  Union  soldiers 
were  well  si^plied  and  well  paid  while  deaUng  the  final  Mows  of 
the  war;  and,  later,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  they  were 
disbanded  without  difficulty. 

After  the  war  Cooke  became  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  North-west,  an4  in  1870  his  ffim  undertook  to  finance  tbe 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railway.  In  advancing  the 
money  for  the  work,  the  finn  over-estimated  the  possibilities  of 
its  capital,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1873  ft 
was  forced  to  suspend.    By  1880  Cooke  liad  ^Bchwcged  all  kis 
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oblig«tivtlB,.&n<l  throughoniinvntmeiitmA  tdver.mine  ia.  Utah 
fadd  ag&iii  become  wealthy.  He  died  at  OgonU,  Pciia3>^vlnia, 
•oa.the  ifith  of  i^ebroary  1905.  Cooke  was  noted  for  liis  piety, 
and  gave  regularly  a  tenth,  of  his  income  iai  religious  and  charit- 
able purposes.  His  handsome  estate  i.t  Ogontlt,  whidi  lie  bad 
beoi  compelled  to  give  up  during  his  bankruptcy,  he.  later 
repurchase  and  converted  into  a.  school  for  giils. 

See  E.  P.  CMjerhoItzer,  /ay  Cooke,  Financier  af  the  Cml  War 
(Philadelphia,  1907)^ 

OOOKE,  ROSE  IZRRY  (1827-1893),  American  writer,  nte 
Teny,  was  bom  &t  West  Hartford,  Coooecticut,  on  the  17th  of 
February  1837.  She  publi^ied  in  i860  a  volume  of  Poems,  but 
aftei  ber  marriage  in  1873  to  RoUin  IL  Coolce  she  was  best  luiown 
for  her  fresh  and  humorous  stories,  though  in  1S8S  she  published 
more  verse  in  her  Complete  Poems.  The  chief  volumes  of  fiction 
dealing  mainly  with  New  England  ccnintiy  life,  produced  by 
Rose  Teny  Cooke,  were  Happy  Dodd  it&7&),  Somebody's 
NHgbiors  (iS&t),  ReiO-bound  (18S5),  The  Sp/rinx^s  Chiidren 
(1886),  Steadfast  {1889)  and  Huckleberries  (1891).  She  died  at 
Pittsfield,  JUasaachusetts,  on  the  iSth  of  July  iSgi. 

OKHCBRY  (Lat.  coquus,  &  cook),  the  art  of  preparing  and 
dressing  food  of  all  sorts  for  human  consumption,  of  converting 
the  taw  materials,  by  the  application  of  heat  or  otherwise,  into 
a  digestible  and  pleasing  condition,  and  generally  ministeritLg  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  appetite  and  the  delight  of  the  palate. 
We  may  take  it  that  some  form  of  cookery  has  existed  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  itG  progress  has  been  from  the  simple  to  the 
elaborate,  dominated  partly  by  the  foods  accessible  to  man,  partly 
by  the  stage  of  civilisation  he  has  attained,  and  partly  by  the 
appliances  at  his  command  for  the  purpose  either  of  treating  the 
food,  or  of  consuming. it  when  served. 

The  developed  art  of  cookery  is  necessarily  a  late  addition — if 
it  may  be  con^dered  to  be  induded  at  ail — to  the  list  of  "  fine 
MTts."  OriginaUy  it  is  a  purely  industrial  and  useful  art.  Man, 
says  a  French  writer,  was  borfi  a  roaster,  and  "  pour  ttre  cuisinier, 
il  a  besoin  de  k  desemr."  The  ancients  were  great  eaters,  but 
stnangers  to  the  subtler  refinements  of  the  palate.  The  godt 
were  supposed  to  loVe  the  smell  of  fried  meat,  while  their  nectar 
and  ambrosia  represented  an  ideal,  which,  though  preserved  as  a 
phrase,  would  l^dly  satisfy  a  modem  epicure.  The  ancients 
were  pootly  provided  with  pots  and  pans,  except  bf  a  simple 
order,  or  wiUi  the  appurtenances  of  a  kitchen,  and  they  were 
sadly  to  seek  irt  the  requieites*of  a  modem  table.  So  long  as 
men  ate  with  their  hands  no  dainty  confection  was  suitable ;  tbe 
viands  were 'Set  forth  in  a  strtughtforward  style  fit  f(M"  their 
Fequirenaetlts.  "  Plain  cooking,"  which,  after  all,  can  never 
becoitie  libsblete,  was  the  only  sort.  Oddities,  no  doubt,  were 
tbe  luxuries;  and  we  oan  see  to-day  iti  the  ethnological  accounts 
of  contemporary  savages  and  iMckward  civiUsationst  a  fair 
representation  of  the  cookeries  of  the  ancients.  The  luxuries 
of  the  Chinese  are^  in  their  way,  a  survival  of  long  agfis'  of  a 
cookery  which  to  western  civilization  is  grotesque.  Even  if  it  is 
an  historic  impertinence,  it  is  impossible  for  the  countries  of 
western  civilization  to  regard  tiie  fine  flower  of  their  own  evolu- 
tion as  Other  than  the  highest  pitch  of  progress.  Aulres  temps, 
autres  mxurs.  To  the  Chinaman  French  cooking  may  possibly 
be  as  grotesque  as  to  an  Englishman  the  Chinaman's  hundred- 
yew-oid  buried  egg,  black  and  tasteless.  The  history  of  corn- 
parative  cOokery  is  bound  up  with  the  physical  possibilities  of 
each  country  and  its  products;  and  if  we  attempt  to  mark  out 
Stages  in  the  eV(rfution  of  cookery  as  a  fine  art,  it  is  necessarily  as 
understood  by  the  so-called  civilized  peo{des  of  the  West  In  their 
culmination  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  obvious  that  opportunity  has  dominated  its  history,  for 
tbe  art  of  cookery  is  to  some  extent  the  product  oS  an  increased 
refinement  of  taste,  consequent  on  culture  and  increase  of  wealth. 
To  this  eirtent  it  is  a  decadent  art,  ministering  to  the  hixury 
of  man,  and  to  his  progressive  inclination  to  be  pampered  and 
have  his  appetite  tickled.  It  is  thus  oiJy  remotely  connected 
with  the  mere  necessities  of  nutrition  (q.v.),  or  the  science  of 
dietetics  {?.».).  Mere  hunger,  though  the  beat  sauce,  wiU  not 
produce  cookery,  which  is  the  art  of  sauces.    For  centuries  its 


elabomtioni  consisted  'Uataly  ol  -a  pmgHuivs  variety  erf  foods, 
tbe  richest  and  rardst  beihg  sought  out;  and  their  oatutfl 
depended  on  what  was  most  di£cnlt  to  obtain.  The  Greeks 
leamt  by  contact  with  Asia  to  increase  the  sumptuous  (Character 
of  their  banquets,  but  we  know  little  enough  (A  their  iiteas.of 
gastronomy.  Athene  was  the  centre  of  luxury.  According  to 
our  chief'  authority  Athenaeus,  Archestratus  of  Ge^,  the  friend 
of  the  son  of  Perjcles,  the  guide  erf  %)icuTus,  and  author  of  tbe 
Heduphagtlica,  was  a  great  traveller,  and  took  pains  to  get 
information  as  tohow  the  delicacies  of  the  table  were  prepareiJ 
in  different  parts.  His  lost  work  was  versified  by  Ennius.  Other 
conaoisseui^  seem  to  have  been  I^umenius  of  Heradea,  Hegemon 
of  Thasos,  Philogenes  of  Leucas,  Simonadides  of  Chios,  and 
Tyndarides  of  Sicyon.  Tbe  Romans,  emerging  from  theii^ 
pristine  simpUdty,  borrowed  frmn  the  Greeks  tbeir  achievements 
in  gastronomic  pleasure.  Wc  read  <rf  this  or  that  Roman  gourmet; 
such  as  Lucidlus,  his  extravagances  and  his  luxury.  The  nam^ 
of  tbe  connoisseur  Apidus,  after  whom  a  work  of  the  time  ot 
Heliogabalus  is  called,  comes  down  to  us  in  association  with  8 
manual  of  cookery.  And  from  Macrobius  and  Petronius  we  caB 
gather  very  interesting  glimpses  of  the  Roman  idea  of  a  menu) 
In  the  later  empire,  tradition  atill  centred  round  the  Rcffiaan 
cookery  favoured  by  the  geographical  position  of  Italy;  while 
the  customs  and  natur^  products  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Europe 
gradually  begin  to  assert  themselves  as  the  middle  ages  progress; 

It  is,  however,  not  till  the  Renaissance,  and  then  too  with 
Italy  as  the  starting-pohit,  that  the  history  of  modem  cookery 
really  begins.  Meanwhile  cookery  may  be  studied  rather  in 
the  architecture  of  kitdiens,  and  the  development  of  their 
appurtenances  ftnd  personnel,  than  in  any  increase  in  the 
subtleties  of  the  art;  the  ideal  wss  inevitably  gross;  the  end 
was  feeding— inextricably  assodated  in  all  ages  with  cooking', 
but  as  distinct  from  its^w  fieur  as  gluttony  from  gastronomy.  ■ 

Montaigne's  references  to  the  revival  of  cookery  in  France 
by  Catherine  de'  Medid  indicate  that  the  new  attenti<!iti  paid 
to  the  art  was  really  novel.  She  brought  Italian  cooks  to  Pkris 
and  introduced  there  a  cultured  simplidty  which  was  unknowil 
in  France  before.  It  is  to  the  Ibdians  apparently  that  late* 
developments  are  originally  due.  It  is  dearly  established,  folt 
instance  (says  Abraham  Hayward  in  his  Art  af  Dining) ,  that  thi 
Italians  introduced  ices  into  France.  FricandeauS  werS'inVented 
by  the  chef  of  Leo  X.  And  Coryate  in  his  Crudities,  writing  in 
the  time  of  James  I.,  says  tbat  he  was  called  "  furdfSr  "  (evidently 
in  contemptuous  jest)  by  hb  friends,  from  his'  ilsing  those 
"  Italian  neatnesses  called  forks."  The  use  of  the  fork  and 
spoon  marked  an  ^wch  in  the  progress  of  dining;  and  con- 
sequently of  cookery. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  further  advances  were  made.  His  mattri 
d'h&iel;  B6chamel,  is  famous  for  his  Saute;  and  Vatel,  the  great 
Condd's  cook,  was  acekbrated artist, of  whosesuicide  in  despair 
at  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  fish  which  he  had  ordered,  Madame 
de  SSvign6  relates  a  moving  story.  The  prince  de  Soubise, 
immortaliiKd  by  his  onion  sauc^,  also  had  a  famous  chef.       ' 

In  England  the  names  of  certain  cookefy-books  may  be  noted, 
sucb  as  Sir  J.  Elliott's  {1539),  Abraham  Veale'a  (1573),  and  the 
Widdovie's  Treasure  (i6is).  The  Accomplishl  Cook,  by  Robert 
May,  appeared  in  1665,  and  from  its  preface  we  leam  that  the 
author  (who  speaks  disparagingly  of  French  cookery,  but  more 
gratefOllyof  Italian  and  Spanish)  was  the  son  of  aCot>k,  and  had 
studied  abroad  and  under  his  father  (c.  1610)  at  Lady  Dormer's, 
and  he  speaks  of  that  time  as  "  the  days  wherein  were  produced 
the  triumphs  and  tropiiies  of  Cookery."  From  his  description 
they  consisted  of  most  fantastic  and  elaborately  built  up  dishes, 
intended  to  amuse  and  startle,  no  less  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
and  palate. 

Louis  XV.  was  a  great  gourmet;  and  his  rei^  saw  many 
developments  in  the  culinary  art.  The  mayonnaise  (originally 
mahtmtiaise)  is  ascribed  to  the  due  de  Richelieu.  Such  dishes 
as  "  potage  A  la  Xavier,"  "  caiUes  A  ia  Mifepoix,"  "  ckartreuses 
A  la  Mauconseil,"  "  povlets  A  la  VUleroy,"  "  potage  A  la  Cati4i," 
"  figqi  d  la  Mailly,"  owe  their  titles  to  celebrities  of  the  day, 
and  the  Pompadour  gave  her  name  to  various  others. 
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Jesuits  Brunoy  and  Bougeant,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  a  con- 
temporary treatise  .on  cookery  (1739),  described  the  modern 
art  as  "  more  simple,  more  appropriate,  and  more  cunning, 
than  that  of  old  days,"  giving  the  ingredients  the  same  union 
as  painters  give  to  colours,  and  harmonizing  all  the  tastes. 
The  very  phrase  "  cordon  bleu  "  (strictly  applied  only  to  a  woman 
cook)  arose  from  an  enthusiastic  recognition  of  female  merit 
by  the  Icing  himself.  Madame  du  Barry,  piqued  at  his  opinion 
that  only  a  man  could  cook  to  perfection,  had  a  dinner  prepared 
for  >iir"  by  a  cutsiniire  with  such  success  that  the  delighted 
monarch  demanded  that  the  artist  should  be  named,  in  order 
that  so  precious  a  cvisinier  might  be  engaged  for  the  royal 
biusehold.  "Allans  done,  la  France!  "  retorted  the  ex-grisette, 
"  have  I  caught  you  at  last  ?  It  is  no  cuisinier  at  all,  but  a 
cuisiniire,  and  I  demand  a  recompense  for  her  worthy  both  of 
her  and  of  your  majesty.  Youi  royal  bounty  has  made  my 
negro,  Zamore,  governor  of  Luciennes,  and  I  cannot  accept 
less  than  a  cordon  bl^u  "  (the  Royal  Order  of  the  Sainl  Esprit) 
"  for  my  cuisiniire." 

The  French  Revolution  was  temporarily  a  blow  to  Parisian 
cookery,  as  to  everything  else  of  the  ancien  rtgime.  "  Not 
sin^e  turbot  in  the  market,"  was  the  lament  of  Grimod  de  la 
ReyniSre,  the  great  gourmet^jand  author  of  the  Manuel  des 
amphitryons  (1808).  But  while  it  fell  heavily  on  the  class  of 
noble  amphitryons  it  had  one  remarkable  eSect  on  the  art 
which  was  epoch-making.  It  is  from  that  time  that-  we  notice 
the  rise  of  the  Pajisian  restaurants.  To  1770  is  ascribed  the  first 
of  these,  the  Champ  d'oiseau  in  the  rue  des  Foulies.  In  17S9 
there  were  a  hundred.  In  r8o4  (when  the  Almanack  des  gour- 
mands, the  first  sustained  effort  at  investing  gastronomy  with 
the  dignity  of  an  art,  was  started)  there  were  between  500 
and  600.  Aad  in  1814,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  restaurants 
attracted  the  cuhnaty  talent  of  Paris,  that  the  allied  monarchs, 
on  arriving  there,  had  to  contract  with  the  two  brothers  V6ry 
for  the  si^>ply  ctf  their  table.  Among  the  great  gastronomic 
names  of  Napoleon's  day  was  that  of  his  chancdlor  Cambac^r^, 
of  whose  dinners  many  stories  are  told.  Robert  (the  eponym 
of  the  sauce  Robert),  Rechaud  and  M6rillion  were  at  this  period 
esteemed  the  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and  Rubens  of  cookery] 
while  A.  Beauvilliers  (author  of  Art  des  cuisines)  and  Car^tne 
(author  of  the  Matire  d'hdtel  franfais,  end  chef  at  difEerent 
times  to  the  Tsar  Alexander  I.,  Talleyrand,  George  IV.  and 
Baron  Rothschild)  were  no  less  celebrated.'  Perhaps  the  greatest 
name  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of  cookery  is  that  of 
Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin  (1755-1836),  the  French  judge 
author  of  the  Physiologic  du  go&l  (1825),  the  classic  of  gastronomy. 

In  England  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  Charles  Elm£  Francateili, 
and  Alexis  Soyer  carried  on  the  tradition,  all  being  sot  only  cooks 
but  authors  of  treatises  on  the  art.  The  Original  (1835)  of 
Thomas  Walker,  the  Lambeth  police  magistrate,  is  another  work 
which  has  inspired  later  pens.  Like  the  Physiologic  du  go&t,  it  is 
no  mere  cookery-book,  but  a  compound  of  observation  and 
philosophy.  Among  simple  hand-books,  Mrs  Glasse's,  Dr 
Kitchener's  and  Mrs  Rundell's  were. standard  English  works 
the  iSth  and  early  19th  centuries;  and  in  France  the  Cuisiniire 
de  la  campagne  (1818)  went  through  edition  after  edition.  An 
interesting  old  English  work  is  Dr  Pegge's  Forme  of  Cury  (i  780), 
which  includes  some  historical  reSections  on  the  subject.  "  We 
have  some  good  families  in  England,"  he  says,  "  of  the  name  of 
Cook  or  Coke.  .  .  .  Depend  upon  it,  they  all  originally  sprang 
from  real  professional  cooks,  and  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
their  extraction  any  more  than  Porters,  Butlers,  &c,"  He  points 
out  that  cooks  in  early  days  were  of  some  importance;  William 
the  Conqueror  bestowed  land  on  his  toquorum  praepositus  and 
coquus  regius;  and  Domesday  Book  records  the  bestowal  of  a 
manor  on  Robert  Argyllon,  by  tie  service  of  a  dish  called  "  de 
la  Groute  "  on  the  king's  coronation  day. 

At  the  present  time,  whatever  the  local  varieties  of  cooking, 
and  the  difference  of  national  custom,  French  cooking  is  ad- 
mittedly the  ideal  of  the  culinary  art,  directly  we  leave  the  plain 


roast  and  boiled.  And  the  spread  of  cosmopolitan  hotels  and 
restaurants  over  England,  America  and  the  European  continent, 
has  largely  accustomed  the  whole  civilized  world  t«  the  Parisian 
type.  The  improvements  in  theappliances  and  appurtenances  of 
the  kitchen  have  made  the  whole  world  kin  in  the  arts  of  dining, 
but  the  French  chef  remains  the  typical  master  of  his  craft. 
Schools  of  cookery  have  been  added  to  the  educational  machine. 
The  htcrature  of  the  subject  has  passed  beyond  enumeration. 

It  ia  unnecessary  here  to  pursue  so  vast  a  practical  subject  into 
detail;  but  the  following  notes  on  broihng,  roasting,  baking, 
boiling,  stewing  and  frying  may  be  useful. 

Broiling. — The  earliest  method  of  cooking  was  probably  burying 
seeds  and  flesh  in  hot  ashes,  a  kind  of  brmling  on  all  the  surfaces  at 
the  same  time,  which  when  pnpaly  done  is  the  most  delicate  kind 
of  cooking.  Broiling  ia  now  done  over  a  clear  fire  eKteudine  at  least 
a  in.  beyond  the  edges  of  the  sridiron,  which  should  slightly  incline 
towards  the  cook.  It  is  usual  to  rub  the  bars  with  a  piece  of  suet 
for  meat,  and  chalk  for  fish,  to  prevent  the  thins  broiled  from  being 
marked  with  the  bars  of  the  gridiron.  In  this  lund  of  cookery  the 
object  is  to  coagulate  as  quickly  as  possible  all  the  albumen  on  the 
surface,  and  seal  up  the  pores  of  the  meat  so  as  to  keep  in  all  the 
juices  and  flavour.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  thoroughly  to  warm 
the  gridiron  belore  putting  on  the  meat,  or  the  beat  of  the  fire  :b 
conducted  away  while  the  juices  and  flavour  of  the  meat  run  into 
the  fire.  Broiling  is  a  simple  kind  of  cookery,  and  one  well  suited 
to  invalids  and  persons  of  delicate  appetites.  There  is  no  other  way 
in  which  small  quantities  of  meat  can  be  so  well  and  so  quickly 
cooked.  Broiling  cannot  be  well  done  in  front  of  an  open  fire,  because 
one  dde  of  the  meat  ia  exposed  to  a  current  of  cold  air.  A  pair  of 
tongs  should  be  used  instead  of  a  fork  for  turning  all  broiled  meat 
andfish. 

Roasting. — Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  good  roasting^-a 
clear  bright  fire  and  frequent  bastinc.  Next  to  ^ling  or  etewing 
it  ia  the  most  economical  method  of  cooking.  The  meat  at  first 
should  be  placed  close  to  a  brisk  fire  for  five  minutes  to  coagulate 
the  albumen.  It  should  then  be  drawn  back  a  short  distance  and 
roasted  slowly.  If  a  meat  screen  be  used,  it  should  be  placed  before 
the  fire  to  be  moderately  heated  before  the  meat  is  put  to  roast. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fire  should  be  a  little  above  the  centre 

'  of  giavity  of  the  jomt.  No  kitchen  can  be  complete  without  an 
o[>en  ranee,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  properly  roasted 
joint  in  closed  kitcheners.     The  heat  radiated  from  a  good  open  lire 

'  quickly  coagulates  the  albumen  on  the  surface,  and  thus  to  a  la.rg6 
extent  prevents  that  which  is  fluid  in  the  interior  from  solidifyii^. 
The  connective  tissue  which  uniteis  the  fibres  is  gradually  converted 
into  gelatin,  and  rendered  easily  soluble.  The  fibrin  and  albumen 
appear  to  undergo  a  higher  oxidation  and  are  more  readily  dissolved. 
The  (at  cells  are  gradually  broken.and  the  liquid  fat  unites  toa  small 
extent  with  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  tribasic  phosphate  of 
sodium  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
roasting  by  coai£ulating  the  externa!  albumen  keeps  together  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  meat,  till  they  have  gradually  and  siowfy 
undergone  the  desired  change.  This  surface  coagulation  is  not 
sulficient  to  prevent  the  free  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  aurroundii^ 
air.  The  empyreumatic  oils  getierated  on  the  surface  are  neither 
wholesome  nor  agreeable,  and  these  are  perhaps  better  removed  by 
roasting  than  any  other  method  except  broiling.  The  chief  abject 
is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  all  the  sapid  juicy  properties  <rf  the 
meat,  so  that  at  the  first  cut  the  gravy  flows  out  of  a  rich  reddish 
colour,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a  quick  coagulatioa 
of  the  suriace  albumen.  The  time  fix  roasting  varies  slightly  with 
the  kind  of  meat  and  the  size  of  the  joint.  As  a  rule  beef  and  mutton 
require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound;  veal  and  pork  about 

17  minutes  to  the  pound.  To  tell  whether  the  joint  is  done,  press 
the  fleshy  part  with  a  spoon ;  if  the  meat  yield  easily  it  is  done. 

Baking  meat  is  in  many  respects  objectionable,  and  should  never 
be  done  if  any  other  method  is  available.  The  gradual  disuse  of 
open  grates  for  roasting  has  led  to  a  practice  of  first  baking  and  then 
browniog  before  the  (ire.  This  method  completely  reverses  the  tnie 
order  ofcookine  by  beginning  with  the  lowest  temperature  and 
finishing  with  the  highest.  Baked  meat  has  never  the  delicate 
flavour  of  roast  meat,  nor  is  it  so  digestible.  The  vapours  given  off 
by  the  charring  of  the  surface  cannot  freely  escape,  and  the  meat 

18  cooked  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  empyreumatic  oil,  A 
brick  or  earthenware  oven  is  preferable  to  iron,  because  the  porous 
nature  of  the  bricks  absorbs  a  good  deal  of  the  vapour.  When 
potatoes  are  baked  with  meat,  they  should  always  be  first  parboiled, 
because  they  take  a  loneer  time  to  bake,  and  the  moisture  rising  from 
the  potatoes  retards  the  process  of  bakii^,  and  makes  the  meat 
sodden.  A  baked  meat  pie,  though  not  always  very  digestible,  is  far 
less  objectionable  than  plain  baked  meat.  In  the  case  of  a  meat  pie 
the  surfaces  of  the  meat  are  protected  by  a  bad  conductor  of  heat 
from  that  charring  of  the  surface  which  generates  empyreumatic 
vapours,  and  the  tat  and  gravy,  gradually  rising  in  temperature, 


assist  the  cookins,  and  such  cooking  more  nearly  resembles  stewing 
than  baking.     The  process-  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  after  the  re- 


moval  of  the  meat  from  the  oveni  if  surrounded  w 
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bad  conductor  of  heat.  The  Cornish  puty  is  the  best  example  of  this 
land  of  cooking.  Meat,  fish,  game,  parboiled  v^tables,  apples  or 
anything  that  fancy  su^sts,  are  surrounded  with  a  thick  Hour  and 
water  crust  and  slowly  Daked.     When  removed  from  the  oven,  and 

Kcked  in  layers  of  flannel,  the  pasty  will  keep  hot  for  hours.  When 
ked  dishes  contain  eggs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  albumen 
becomes  harder  and  more  insoluble,  accordine  to  the  time  occu^ed 
in  cooking.  About  the  same  time  is  required  for  baking  as  roasting. 
Boiling  is  one  of  tlie  easiest  methods  c^  cooking,  but  a  suc- 
cessful result  depends  on  a  number  of  conditions  which,  though 
they  appear  trifling,  are  nevertheless  necessary.  The  hre  must  be 
watched  so  as  properly  to  regulate  the  heat.  The  saucepan  should 
be  scrupulously  clean  and  have  a  closely-fitting  lid,  and  be  large 
enough  to  hold  sufficient  water  to  well  cover  and  surround  the  meat, 
and  all  scum  should  be  removed  as  it  comes  to  the  surface;  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  cold  water  will  assist  the  riang  of  the 
scum.  For  all  cooking  purposes  clean  rain  water  is  to  be  preferred. 
Among  cooks  a  great  diSerence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  meat 
should  be  put  into  cold  water  and  gradually  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  or  should  be  put  into  boiline  water.  This,  like  manjr  other 
unsettled  questions  in  cookery,  is  &est  decided  by  careful  scientilic 
experiment  and  observation.  If  a  piece  of  meat  be  put  into  water 
at  a  temperature  of  60',  and  gradually  raised  to  313°,  the  meat  is 
undergoing  a  gradual  loss  of  its  soluble  and  nutritious  properties, 
which  are  dissolved  in  the  water.  From  the  surface  to  the  mterior 
the  albumen  is  partially  dissolved  out  of  the  meat,  the  fibres  become 
hard  and  stringy,  and  the  thinner  the  piece  of  meat  the  greater  the 
loss  of  all  those  sapid  constituents  which  make  boiled  meat  savoury, 
juky  and  palatable.  To  put  meat  into  cold  water  is  clearly  the  best 
metnod  for  making  soups  and  broth;  it  is  the  French  method  of 

C paring  the  pot  au  feu;  but  the  meat  at  the  end  of  the  operation 
lost  much  of  that  juicy  sapid  property  which  makes  boiled  meat 
so  acceptable.  The  practice  of  soaking  fresh  meat  in  cold  water 
before  cooking  is  for  the  same  reasons  highly  objectionable;  if 
secesBary,  wipe  it  with  a  clean  cloth.  But  in  the  case  of  salted, 
•moked  and  dried  meats  soaking  for  several  hours  is  indispensable, 
and  the  water  should  be  occasionally  changied.  The  other  method 
of  boiling  meat  has  the  authority  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  recommends 
putting  the  meat  into  water  when  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  after 
five  minutes  the  saucepan  is  to  be  drawn  amde,  and  the  contents 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  162°  (50"  below  boiling).  The  effect  of 
boiling  water  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the  meat, 
which  prevents,butnot  entirely,  thejuices  from  passingintothe  water. 
and  meat  thus  bailed  has  more  flavour  and  has  lost  much  less  in 
wc^ht.  To  obtain  welU flavoured  boiled  meat  the  idea  of  soups  or 
broth  must  be  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is,  however,  Impossible 
to  cook  a  piece  of  meat  in  water  without  extracting  some  of  its  juices 
and  nutriment,  and  the  liquor  should  in  both  cases  be  made  into  a 
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Stewing. — When  meat  is  slowly  cooked  in  a  close  vessel  it  is  said 
to  be  stewed ;  this  method  is  generally  adopted  in  the  preparation 
of  made  dishes.  Different  kinds  of  meat  may  be  used,  or  only  one 
kind  according  to  taste.  The  better  the  meat  the  better  the  stew; 
but  by  carefully  stewing  the  coarsest  and  roughest  parts  will  become 
soft,  tender  and  digestible,  which  would  not  be  possible  by  any  other 
kind  of  cookii^.  Odd  pieces  of  meat  and  trimmings  and  bones  can 
often  be  purchased  cheaply,  and  may  be  turned  into  good  food  by 
Btewii^.  Bones.  althoL^h  containing  little  meat,  contain  from 
39  to  49  %  of  gelatin.  The  lair^  bones  should  be  broken  Into  smalt 
pieceB,  and  allowed  to  simmer  till  ercry  piece  is  white  and  dry. 
Gelatin  is  largely  used  both  In  the  form  of  jetties  and  soups.  Lean 
meat,  free  from  blood,  is  best  for  stewing,  and,  when  cut  into  con- 
Tuiient  pieces,  it  should  be  slightly  browned  in  a  little  butter  or 
dripping.  Constant  attention  is  necessary  during  this  process,  to 
prevent  burning.  The  meat  should  be  covered  with  soft  water  or, 
better,  a  little  stock,  and  set  aside  to  simmer  for  four  or  five  hours, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material.  When  vegetables  are  used, 
these  should  also  be  slightly  browned-  and  added  at  intervals,  so  as 
not  materially  to  lower  the  temperature.  Stews  may  be  thickened 
by  the  addition  of  pearl  barley,  sago,  rice,  potetoes,  oatmeal,  flour, 
&c.,  and  flavoured  with  herbs  and  condiments  according  to  taste. 
Although  stewing  is  usually  done  in  a  stewpan  or  saucepan  with  a 
cloae-htting  cover,  a  good  stone  jar,  with  a  well-fitting  lid,  is  prefer- 
able in  the  homes  of  working  people.  This  is  better  than  a  metal 
saucepan,  and  can  be  more  easily  kept  clean;  it  retains  the  heat 
longer,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  oven  or  covered  with  hot  ashes. 
The  common  red  jar  is  not  suitable;  it  does  not  stand  the  heat  so 
well  as  a  grey  jar;  and  the  red  glaze  inude  often  ^ves  way  in  the 
presence  m  salt.  The  lid  of  a  vessel  used  for  stewing  should  be  re- 
moved as  little  as  possible.  An  occasional  shake  will  prevent  the 
meat  from  sticking.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  all  the  fat  should  be 
carefully  removed. 

Frying. — Lard,  oil,  butter,  or  dripping  may  be  used  for  frying. 
There  are  two  methods  of  frving — the  dry  method,  as  in  frying  a 
pancalre,  and  the  wet  method,  as  when  the  thing  fried  is  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  hot  fat.  In  the  former  case  a  frying  pan  is  used,  in  the 
other  a  frying  kettle  or  stewpan.  It  is  usual  for  most  things  to  have 
a  wire  frying  basket;  the  things  to  be  fried  are  placed  in  tne  basket 
and  immersed  at  the  proper  temperature  in  ttie  hot  fat.  The  fat 
should  gradually  rise  m  temperature  over  a  dow  fire  till  it  attains 


nearly  400°  Fahr.  Great  care  is  required  to  fry  propeHy.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  too  low  the  things  immersed  in  the  fat  are  not  fried, 
but  soddened:  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  is  too  high, 
they  arc  charred.  The  temperature  of  the  fat  varies  slightly  with 
the  nature  of  things  to  be  fried.  Fish,  cutlets,  croquets,  nssoles  and 
fritters  are  well  fried  at  a  temperature  of  380°  Fahr.  Potatoes,  chops 
and  white  bait  are  better  fried  at  a  temperature  of  400"  Fahr.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  temperature  too  much  by  introducing 


00  manv  things.  The  most  succ^sful  frying  is  when  the  fat  rises 
wo  or  tnree  degrees  during  the  frying.  Fried  things  shouli"  ■---'- 
;olden  brown  colour,  crisp  and  free  from  fat^     When  fat  o 


;n  used  for  fish  it  must  be  kept  for  lish.  It  is  customary  first  to 
use  fat  for  croquets,  rissoles,  fritters  and  other  delicate  things,  and 
then  to  take  it  for  fish.  Everything  fried  in  fat  should  be  placed 
on  bibulous  paper  to  absorb  any  fat  on  tbe  surfaces. 

COOKffrOWN,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  tbe 
east  parlJamentAiy  division,  54  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Belfast,  on 
brandies  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Counties 
(Midland)  railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (ipoi)  3531.  It 
consists  principally  of  a  sin^  street  of  great  length,  and  lies  in 
a  pleasant,  well-wooded  district,  near  tbe  Ballindeny  river. 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  linen,  and  some  agricultunil 
trade.  It  was  founded  in  1609,  tbe  landlord,  Allan  Cook,  giving 
name  to  it.  The  mansion  of  Killymoon  Castle,  in  tbe  vicinity, 
is  a  notable  example  of  tbe  work  of  a  celebrated  architect,  John 
Nash  (c.  1800).  ■.  I 

OOOKTOWK.  a  seaport  of  Banks  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Endeavour  river,  about  1050  m. 
direct  N.N.W.  of  Brisbane.  It  b  visited  by  the  ocean  steamers 
of  several  lines,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  bSche-de-mer 
and  peait  fishery.  Tin  and  gold  arc  worked  in  the  district,  in 
which  also  good  coffee  and  rice  are  grown.  Cooktown  is  the  port 
of  the  Palmer  gold-fields,  and  a  railway  runs  to  Laura  on  the 
gold-fields,  67  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Cooktown.  It  is  the  chief 
port  of  Queensland  for  the  New  Guinea  trade;  and  is  also 
the  seat  of  &  Roman  Catholic  vicariate  apostolic  whose  bishop 
has  jurisdiction  over  tbe  whole  of  Queensland  north  of  lat. 
18°  50'.  In  1770  Captain  Cook  here  beached  his  ship  the 
"  Endeavour,"  to  repair  tbe  damage  caused  by  her  striking  a 
reef  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  estuary,  which  he  could  only 
dear  by  throwing  his  guns  overboard.  Cooktown  became  a 
munidpality  in  1876.  The  population  of  the  town  and  district 
in  1901  was  1936. 

COOKWORTHY,  WILUAH  (1705-1780),  English  potter, 
famous  for  bis  discovery  of  tbe  existence  of  china-day  and  china- 
stone  in  Cornwall,  and  as  the  first  manufacturer  of  a  porcelain 
similar  in  nature  to  tbe  Chinese,  from  English  materials,  was 
bom  at  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  of  Quaker  parents  who  were  in 
humble  circumstances.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  be  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  London  apotfaecaty  named  Bevans,  and  he  afterwards 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  and  carried 
on  business  at  Plymouth  with  the  co-operation  of  his  master, 
under  the  title  of  Bevans  &  Cookworthy.  The  manufacture  of 
porcelain  was  at  tbe  time  attracting  great  attention  in  England, 
and  while  the  factories  at  Bow,  Chelsea,  Worcester  and  Derby 
were  introducing  the  artifidai  glassy  porcelain,  Cookworthy, 
following  the  accounts  of  P^re  d'Entrecolles,  spent  many  years 
in  searching  for  English  materials  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Chinese.  From  1745  onwards  he  seems  to  have  travelled  over 
the  greater  portion  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  search  of  these 
minerals,  and  be  finally  located  them  in  tbe  parish  of  St  Stephen's 
near  to  St  AusteU.  With  a  certain  amount  of  finandal  assistance 
from  Mr  Thomas  Pitt  of  Boconnoc  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford) 
he  established  tbe  Plymouth  China  Factory  at  least  as  early  as 
1768.  The  factory  was  removed  to  Bristol  about  1770,  and  the 
business  was  afterwards  sold  to  Richard  Champion  and  others 
and  became  the  well-known  Bristol  Porcelain  Manufactory. 
Apart  from  its  historic  interest  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the 
Plymouth  porcelain.  Technically  it  was  often  imperfect,  and 
its  artistic  treatment  was  never  of  a  high  order.  But  Cookworthy 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  discovery  of  those  abundant 
suppUes  of  English  day  and  rocks  which  form  the  foundation 
of  English  porcelain  and  fine  earthenware  (see  Ceiiamics). 

COOLGARDIB,  a  munidpal  town  in  Western  Australia, 
3ro  m.  by  rail  E.  by  N.  of  Perth,  and  53S  m.^^rail  N.E.  pf 
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Albftny.  Pop,  (1901)  4349-  Its  gojid-fieldfi  were  ducovered  in 
i8gj  and  are  among  the  ricbeat  in  the  colony.  Lignite,  copper, 
graphite  and  silver  aie  alao  found.  Tooiak  and  Montana  are 
small  residential  suburbs.  A  remarkable  engineering  work  by 
which  a  ivil  supply  of  water  was  brought  to  the  town  from 
Fremantle  (a  distance  exceeding  330  m.  direct)  was  completed 
in  igo3. 

COOLIB,  or  CoOLY  (from  Eoli  or  Euii,  an  aboriginal  race  of 
western  India;  or  perhaps  from  Tamil  k^i,  hire,  i^.  one  hired), 
a  term  generally  appUed  to  Asiatic  labourers  belonging  to 
the  unskilled  class  as  opposed  to  the  artisan,  and  employed  in  a 
special  sense  to  designate  those  natives  of  India  and  China  who 
leave  their  country  under  coDtracts  of  service  to  work  as  labourers 
abroad.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery  much  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  cheap  labour  for  tropical  plantations.  The 
emancipated  black  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  held  labour, 
while  Uie  white  man  was  physically  incapable  of  so  doing. 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  overpeoiried  empires  of  China  and 
India,  as  the  most  likely  sources  from  which  to  obtain  that 
su[^ly  of  workers  upon  which  the  very  existence  of  some  colonies, 
notably  in  the  West  Indies,  depended. 

The  first  public  recognition  of  the  coolie  traffic  was  in  i844t 
when  the  British  colony  of  Guiana  made  provision  for  the 
encouragement  of  Chinese  immigration.  About  the 
„^"  same  time  both  Peru  and  Cuba  began  to  look  to  China 
as  likely  to  furnish  on  efficient  substitute  for  the 
negro  bondsman.  Agents  armed  with  consular  commissions 
from  Peru  appeared  in  Chinese  ports,  where  they  collected  and 
sent  away  shiploads  of  coolies.  Each  one  was  bound  to  serve 
the  Peruvian  planter  to  whom  he  might  be  assigned  for  seven 
or  eight  years,  at  fixed  wages,  generally  about  17s.  a  month, 
food,  clothes  and  lodging  being  provided.  From  1847  to  1S54 
coolie  emigration  went  on  briskly  without  attracting  much 
notice,  but  it  gradually  came  to  light  that  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty  attended  the  trade.  The  transport  ships  were  badly 
equipped  asd  overcrowded,  and  many  coolies  died  before  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  On  arrival  in  Cuba  or  Peru  the  survivors  were 
sold  by  auction  in  the  open  market  to  the  highest  bidders,  who 
held  them  virtually  as  staves  for  seven  years  instead  of  for  life. 
Particularly  terrible  was  the  lot  of  those  who,  contrary  to  their 
agreements,  had  been  sent  to  labour  in  the  foul  guano  pits  of 
the  Chincha  islands,  where  they  were  forced  to  toil  in  gongs, 
each  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer  armed  with  a  cowhide  lash. 
In  i860  it  was  calculated  that  of  the  four  thousand  coolies  who 
had  been  fraudulently  consigned  to  the  guano  pits  of  Peru  not 
one  had  survived.  The  greater  number  of  them  had  committed 
suicide.  In  1B54  the  British  governor  of  Hong-Kong  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  British  subjects  or  vessels  to  engage 
intbetraosportofcooliestotheChinchas.  Technically  this  was 
ultra  mres  on  his  part,  but  his  policy  was  confirmed  by  the  Chinese 
Passengers'  Act  r855,  which  put  an  end  to  the  more  abominable 
I^iase  of  the  traffic.  After  Uut  no  British  ship  was  allowed  to 
sail  on  more  than  a  week's  voyage  with  more  than  twenty  coohes 
on  board,  unless  her  master  had  complied  with  certain  very 
stringent  regulations. 

The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  business  of  shipping 
coolies  for  Peru  was  transferred  to  the  Portuguese  settlement 
of  Macao.  There  the  Peruvian  and  Cuban  "  labour-agents  " 
established  dq>6ts,  which  they  unblushingly  called  "barracoons," 
the  very  term  used  in  the  West  African  slave  trade.  In  these 
places  coolies  were  "  received,"  or  in  plain  words,  imprisoned 
and  k<pt  under  dose  guard  imtil  a  sufficient  number  were 
collected  for  export.  Some  of  these  were  decoyed  by  fraudulent 
promises  of  profitable  employment.  Others  were  kidnapped 
by  piratical  junks  hired  to  scour  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Many 
were  bought  from  leaders  of  turbulent  native  factions,  only  too 
glad  to  sell  the  prisoners  they  captured  whilst  waging  their 
iotemedoe  wars.  The  procuiador  or  registrar-general  of  Macao 
went  through  the  form  of  certifying  the  contracts;  but  bis 
inspection  w^  practically  useless.  After  the  war  of  r856-i857 
this  masked  slave  trade  pushed  its  agendes  into  Whampoa 
and  Canton.     In  April  1&59,  however,  the  whole  mercantile 


community  of  the  latter  port  rose  up  in  indignation  agsitist  it, 
and  transmitted  such  strong  representations  to  the  Britisli 
embassy  in  China,  that  steps  were  taken  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
New  regulations  were  from  time  to  time  passed  by  the  Foituguese 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  riiininnij?'t;g  the  honors  of  the 
Macao  trade.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  systematically 
evaded,  and  to  have  been  practicallyinoperadve.  At  Canton  and 
Hong-Kong  the  coolie  tntde  was  put  under  various  resulations, 
which  in  the  latter  port  worked  well  only  when  the  profits  of 
"  head-money  "  were  ruined.  In  March  1866  the  repircsentatives 
of  the  governments  of  France,  England  and  China  drew  up  a 
convention  for  the  regulation  of  the  Canton  trade,  which  had 
on  unfortunate  effect.  It  left  head-money,  the  source  of  most 
of  the  abuses,  comparatively  untouched.  It  enacted  that 
every  coolie  must  at  the  end  of  a  five  years'  engagement  have 
his  return  passage-money  paid  to  him.  The  West  tni)'""  cololuet 
at  once  objected  to  this.  They  wanted  permanent  not  temporary 
settlers.  They  could  not  afford  to  burden  the  coolie's  apemivt 
contract  with  return  passage-money,  so  they  declined  to  accept 
emigrants  on  these  terms.  Thus  a  legalized  coolie  trade  between 
the  West  Indies  and  China  was  extinguished.  Thereafter  the 
coolie  supply  for  British  colonies  was  drawn  exdusively  from 
India,  until  1904,  when  on  exception  was  mode  in  the  case  of 
the  Transvaal.  Under  a  convention  drawn  up  in  that  year 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  China  over  fifty  thousaitd 
indentured  Chinese  labourers  were  engaged  on  three  years' 
contracts  to  work  in  the  Witwatersrond  gold  mines  (sec 
Transvaal).  To  the  Malay  states  and  other  parts  of  eastern 
Asia  there  is  an  extensive  yearly  migration  of  Chinese  coolies. 
This  migration,  however,  is  not  under  contract.  From  Amoy 
alone  some  seventy-five  thousand  coolies  yearly  migrate  to 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  whence  they  are  drafted 
for  labour  purposes  in  every  direction. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  when  the  Indian  coolie  trade  began. 
Before  the  end  of  the  rSth  century  Tamil  labourers  from  southern 
India  were  wont  to  emigrate  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  they  also  flocked  to  Tenassenm  from  the  other  ^oOuL 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  after  the  conquest  had 
produced  a  demand  for  labour.  The  first  regularly  recorded 
attempt  at  organizing  coolie  emigration  from  India  took  place 
in  1S34,  when  forty  coolies  were  exported  to  Mauritius;  but  it 
was  not  until  1836  that  the  Indian  government  dedded  to  put 
the  trade  under  official  regulations.  In  1837  on  emigration  law 
was  passed  for  all  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company, 
providing  that  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  government 
for  every  shipment  of  coolies,  that  all  contracts  should  terminate 
in  five  years,  that  a  return  passage  should  be  guaranteed,  that 
the  terms  of  his  contract  should  be  carefully  explained  to  each 
coolie,  and  that  the  emigrant  ship  should  only  carry  one  coolie 
for  every  ton  and  a  half  of  burden.  Then  as  now  the  Indian 
goverimient  watched  the  deportation  of  labour  from  thdr 
dominions  with  jealous  and  anxious  care,  and  when  in  1838  it 
was  found  that  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  natives  had, 
up  to  that  year,  gone  from  all  parts  of  India  to  Mauritius,  the 
government  became  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  dim^isions 
which  the  traffic  was  assuming.  Brougham  and  the  anti-slavery 
party  denounced  the  trade  as  a  revival  of  slavery,  and  the 
Bengal  government  suspended  it  in  order  to  investigate  its 
alleged  abuses.  The  nature  of  these  may  be  guessed  when  it  is 
said  that  the  inquiry  condemned  the  fraudulent  methods  of 
recruiting  then  in  vogue,  and  the  brutal  treatment  which  coolies 
often  recdved  from  sh^  captains  and  masters.  In  184  s  steps 
were  taken  formally  to  reopen  the  cooUe  trade  with  Mauritius, 
and  in  1844  emigration  to  the  West  Indies  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Indian  govenmient.  In  1847  Ceylon  was  separated  from 
India,  and  her  labour  supply  was  cut  oS;  but  this  accident  was 
soon  remedied,  the  Ceylon  government  adi^ting  protective 
T^ulations  for  the  coolies. 

Emigration  of  coolies  under  contract  to  labour  out^de  India 
is  now  regulated  by  the  Emigration  Act  of  1883  and  the  rules 
issued  imder  its  provisions,  the  only  exceptions  bdng  in  re- 
spect of  emigrants  to  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
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adjoimiig  stKtes,  or  those  engaged  by  the  British  govemment 
for  employment  in  east  and  central  Africa.     By  section  8  of  this 

act  natives  of  India  are  permitted  to  emigrate  under 
MorfMa  labour  contracts  only  to  such  countries  as  have 
^Smu'        satisfied  the  government  of  India  tliat  sufficient  pio- 

vision  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  emigntnts.  A 
country  which  is  duly  empowered  under  the  act  to  receive 
emigrants  may  appoint  an  agent,  residing  In  India,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  due  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
These  agents  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  protector 
of  emigrants.  As  emigrants  have  to  be  recruited  at  great 
distances  from  the  port  of  embarkation,  lecruiters  are  appointed 
by  the  agents  and  licensed  by  the  protector.  The  conduct  of 
these  subordinates  is  minutely  r^ulated.  Every  precaution 
is  taken  to  let  the  emigrant  know  the  exact  terms  on  which 
he  is  hired,  and  to  ensure  good  treatment  in  the  interval  between 
registration  and  embarkation.  Coolies  are  shipped  for  the 
most  part  from  Calcutta  and  Madras,  but  of  recent  years  large 
numbers  bound  for  Mombasa  and  the  Seychelles  left  from 
Bombay  and  Karachi.  Both  the  cooh^s  themselves  and  the 
depAt'  ate  medically  inspected.  Only  those  physically  fit  are 
allowed  to  embark.  The  vessels  for  their  conveyance  are 
licensed  and  inspected  by  the  local  government.  The  terms 
on  which  emigrants  are  recruited  are  settled  beforehand  by 
convention  with  the  colonies  concerned,  and  are  embodied  in 
ordinances  passed  by  the  local  legislatures.  They  vary  in  detail, 
but  their  main  provisions  relate  to  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  emigrants,  including  the  grant  of  a  return  passage  on  the 
expiry  of  a  specified  i>eriod,  usually  ten  years.  The  British 
colonies  to  which  coolies  were  exported  in  the  decade  1891-igoi 
were  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  St  Lucia,  Jamaica,  Mauritius, 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  Fiji,  East  Africa  and  Natal;  the  only 
non-British  country  was  Dutch  Guiana.  Emigration  to  the 
French  colonies,  including  Reunion  has  been  forbidden  by  the 
government  of  India  since  1886,  but  there  still  remain  in  those 
colonies  some  of  the  former  emigrants,  and  the  questions  of  their 
treatment  and  repatriation  have  frequently  formed  the  subject 
of  re[»esentations  to  the  French  authorities. 

The  number  of  Indian  coolies  resident  in  the  various  British 
colonies  in  1900  was  63S7°°<^.  0^  which  the  largest  numbers  were 

afiSiOoo  in  Mauritius  and  115,000  in  British  Guiana. 
HriVtaf.        There  were  still  13,800  in  Reunion.     The  regulations 

governing  coolie  labour  in  British  Guiana  may  be  taken 

as  typical  for  the  British  colonies  generally.  They  are 
contained  in  the  Labour  Ordinance  of  r873,  which  was  amended 
by  the  ordinances  of  1875,  1876,  r886  and  1887.  Under  these 
OFdiiuuices  an  immigration  agent-general  is  appointed,  to  whom 
medical  ofiScers  and  recruiting  agents  are  responsible,  and  the 
emigrants  are  allotted  by  him  to  the  separate  estates.  They 
regulate  the  hours  of  work,  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  general 
treatment  of  the  coolies,  the  nature  of  house  and  hospital 
accommodation,  the  terms  of  re-enUstment  and  the  conditions  of 
marriage  amongst  the  cooHes  themselves.  The  coolies  returning 
from  the  British  colonies  to  India  in  1901  possessed  average 
savings  of  £19. 

During  the  construction  of  the  Uganda  railway  large  numbers 
of  coolies  were  recruited  in  the  Punjab  and  exported  from 
Brttigi,  Karachi  to  Mombasa,  During  the  decade  1891-1901 
Eatimad  the  number  of  these  emigrants  was  33,000;  but  on  the 
Sontik  completion  of  the  line  the  emigration  practically 
Alrlca.  stopped,  while  in  igoi-tpoi  there  were  over  6000 
emigrants  who  returned  to  India.  Some,  however,  settled 
in  East  Africa.  Coolies  are  also  exported  for  government  em- 
ployment in  Nyasaland.  In  Natal  the  Indian  population  had 
by  1904  reached  over  100,000  and  slightly  outnumbered  the 
whites.  Many  of  the  coolies  had  become  permanent  reddents  in 
the  colony  (see  Natal). 

According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were  775,844  foreigners 
in  Assam,  of  whom  no  fewer  than  645,00001  83%  were  brought 
into  the  province  as  garden  coolies.  The  recruiting  of  these 
coolies  is  regulated  by  Act  VI.  of  1901,  which  provides  that  a 
labour  agreement  may  be  entered  into  for  four  years,  and  includes 


a  penal  clause,  tinder  which  a  fnoUe  deserting  or  refusing  to  irark 
may  be  punished  with  imprisomnent.  The  coolies  can  also  give 
an  agreement  under  Act  XIII.  of  1859,  by  which  they  ji,„a, 
are  only  liable  to  avil  acticm  for  breach  oi  contract.  Cerha 
The  latter  are  called  non-act  coolies.  This  system  of  *■* 
immigration  has  made  tea-planting  the  most  important  ^"""^ 
industry  in  Assam,  and  has  greatly  increased  the  prosperity  of 
the  province.  Migration  to  Ceylon  and  Burma  takes  jjace 
chiefly  from  the  Madras  ports,  and  is  of  a  seasonal  and  temporary 
character.  The  tea  estates  and  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
town  work  and  harvesting  in  Burma  attract  large  numbers  of 
Tamil  labourers.  The  respective  numbers  embarking  in  1901 
were  1x7,000  for  Ceylon,  84,000  for  Burma  and  37,000  lor  the 
Straits  Settlements.  In  Ceylon  there  is  no  system  of  recruitment 
like  that  for  the  Assam  tea-gardens.  The  coolies  come  in  gangs, 
each  under  its  own  headman,  with  whom  the  planter  deals 
exclusively,  leaving  him  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  the 
individual  coolies.  The  coolies  are  mostly  carried  in  small 
sailing  vessels  from  the  ports  of  Madura  and  Tanjore,  and  the 
number  who  permanently  settle  in  Ceylon  is  not  very  great. 

See  E.  Tenkina,  Tht  CooUe;  his  Rifhls  and  Wrongs  {1871); 
J.  L.  A.  Hope,  In  Quest  of  Coolies  (1873);  and  C.  B.  Grose,  Tm 
Labour  OrdinaiKfi  (Georgetown,  1890).  (C  L.) 

COOHA.  a  town  of  Beresford  county.  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  364  m.  by  rail  S.S.W.  of  Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  1938. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  pastoral  district  and  has  a  large  trade 
in  furs,  while  at  Bushy  ffill,  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  small 
gold-field.  Cooma,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  at  an  elevation 
of  2657  ft.,  is  the  tourist  centre  for  visitors  to  the  Yarrangobitly 
Caves  and  Mount  Kosciusko  and  Its  observatory.  The  caves  are 
distant  65  m,  from  the  town,  situated  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  over- 
looking the  YarrangobiUy  river;  they  are  seven  in  number  and  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  extent. 

COOPER,  ABRAHAM  (1787-1868),  English  animal  and  battle 
painter,  the  son  of  a  tobacconist,  was  bom  in  London,  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  became  an  employ^  at  Astfey's  amphitheatre, 
and  was  afterwards  groom  in  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Meux. 
When  he  was  twenty-two,  wishing  to  possess  a  portrait  of  a 
favourite  horse  under  bis  care,  be  bought  a  manual  of  painting, 
learned  something  of  the  use  of  oil-colours,  and  painted  the 
picture  on  a  canvas  hung  against  the  stable  wall;  His  master 
bought  it  and  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  his  efforts.  He 
accordingly  began  to  copy  prints  of  horses,  and  was  introduced 
to  Benjamin  Marshall,  the  animal  painter,  who  took  bim 
into  bis  studio,  and  seems  to  have  introduced  him  to  the 
Sporting  Magazine,  an  illustrated  periodical  to  which  he  was  hlm^ 
self  a  contributor.  In  1814  he  exhibited  his  "  Tam  O'Shanter,'* 
and  in  1816  he  won  a  prize  of  £100  for  his  "  Battle  of  Ligny." 
In  1817  he  exhibited  his  "  BatUe  of  Marston  Moor  "  and  was 
made  associate  of  the  Academy,  and  in  iSio  he  was  elected 
Academician.  Cooper,  although  ill  educated,  was  a  clever  and 
conscientious  artist;  his  colouring  was  somewhat  flat  and  dead, 
but  he  was  a  master  of  equine  portraiture  and  anatomy,  and  had 
some  antiquarian  knowledge.  He  had  a  special  fondness  iot 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead  pictures, 

COOPER,  ALEXANDER  (d.  1660),  English  miniature  painter. 
His  works  are  of  great  rarity,  and  the  chief  are  a  series  represent- 
ing the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia  and  their  children,  in  the 
possession  of  the  German  emperor;  some  very  remarkable 
portraits  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Holland,  and  others  in  the 
possession  of  the  king  of  Sweden  and  in  various  Swedish  galleries. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Samuel  Cooper,  but  whether  senior  or 
junior  to  him  is  not  known,  although,  according  to  certain 
Swedish  authorities,  he  is  stated,  upon  very  slight  evidence,  to 
have  been  born  in  1605,  four  years  before  his  more  famous 
brother.  He  came  to  Sweden  in  1646,  and  the  Swedish  docu- 
ments declare  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  that  his  full  name  was 
Abraham  Alexander  Cooper,  He  had  previously  been  residing  in 
Holland,  but  on  reaching  Sweden  entered  the  service  of  Queen 
Christina,  and  continued  to  be  her  miniature  painter  until  1654, 
when  she  resigned  the  crown.  Two  years  later,  Cooper  was  in 
Denmark,  carrying  out  some  commissions  for  Christiui  IV,, 
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in-  i6j7  Wa>  bode  agaia  is  Stockliolin,  where  he  tfied  in  tbe  eacly 
part  of  1660.  Th»  date  oi  bii  birth  is  not  luown,  but  iie  is 
btHtVtd  to  bavt  beeb  bom  in  Londan,' 

For  Ml  information  T^aitiiDg  his  canm,  and  for  varions  docu- 
meote  bearins  hia  aigoature,  ace  Tke  Hifiory  ^Portrait  Uiniatures, 
by  G.  C.  WilTiamMU).  chap.  vi.  page  7S,  and  aa  article  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  October  1905.  (G.  C.  W.) 

COOPBR.  SIR  ASTLE7  PASTOH  (1768-1841).  Soglisb  suiseon,' 
was  boro  at  the  village  of  Brooke  in  Norfolk  on  the  a^rd  of 
August  1 768.  His  father,  Dr  Samuel  Cooper,  vas  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  En^and;  hia  mothei  was  the  authoc  of  several 
novels.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  lie  waa  sent  to  London  and  placed 
underHeniyCUne  (1750-1827),  surgeon  to  St  Thomas's  hospital. 
From  the  first  he  dev(^;ed  himseli  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  attendins  the  lectures  of  John  Hunter.  In 
1789  he  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  St  Thomas's 
hospital,  where  in  1791  .he  became  joint  lecturer  with  Cline  in 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  in  1800  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to 
Guy'a  hospital,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  William  Cooper.  In 
j8o2  he  received  the  Copley  medal  for  two  papers  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  lA>ndon  ou  the  destruction  of  the  membrana 
tympaai;  and  in  1S05  he  was  elected  afellow  of  that  society. 
In  the  same  year  he  took  an  actiy?  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
MedicQ-ChinirgicaL  Society,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
its  TraKsaclions  an  account  gf  an  attempt  to  tie  the  common 
carotid  aiteiy  for  aneudsm.  In  1S04  he  brought  out  the  first, 
and  in  180.7  the  second,  part  of  his  great  work  on  hernia,  which 
added  so  largely  to  his  reputation  that  In  1813  his  annual  pro- 
fessional income  rose  to  ,£31,000  sterling.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  was  very  popular  as  a  lecturer.  lu  1817 
ke  peiiormed  his  famous  operation  ol  tying  the  abdominal  aorta 
lot  aneurism;  and  in  1830  he  rctnoved  a  wen  from  the  head  of 
George  IV.,  and  about  sis  months  afterwards  teceiyed  a 
bftronetcy,  which,  as  he  had  no  son,  was  to  desc^end  to  his 
oephewandadopted  son,  Astley  Cooper.  He^rved  as  president 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1S37  and  again  in  1836,  and 
he  was  elected  a  yiqe-president  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1830.  He 
died  on  the  uth  of  February  1&41  in  London,  and  was  interred, 
by  his  awn  desire,  benealli  the  chapel  of  Guy's  hospital.  A 
statue  b]f  £.  H.  Baily  was  erected  in  St  Paul's- 

His  chief  works  are  AaalaTny  and  Surgical  Treaitnenl  of  Rtrnia 
fi8o4-i8o7j;  Dislccalions  and  Fractures  (1822):  Lectures  on  Surgery 
(1824.-1827):  lUuslrationiof  Disaaei  of  the  Breast  (,m2i));  Anatomy 
of  the  ThytnusGliMd  (183*);   Aitatotiry  of  ^e  Breati  (1840). 

See  Lift  <if  Sir  A.  Coopm,  by  B.  B.  Cooper  (1843)^ 

COWER,  CHARLES  HEHRY  (1808^1866),  £i^;li^  antiquary, 
was  bom  at  Great;  Mario  w,  on  tboaoth  of  March  i  Soft,  being 
descended  from  a  family  fottnerly  settled  at  Biay,  Berkshire. 
He  received  bis  education  at  a  private  school  in  Reading.  In 
i8i6hefixedhisieudenceat  Cajnbiidge.aadiniSsd.was  elected 
coroner  of  the  borough.  Pour  years  later  he  was  admitted  a 
solidtor,  and  in  course  of  time  he  acquired  an  extensive  practice, 
but  his  taste  and  inclitiatioii  ultimately  led  him  to  devote  almost 
the  whole  of  his  lime  to  htemiy  research,  and  cqiecdally  the 
elucidation  of  the  history  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  In 
1849  he  resigned  the  office  of  borough  coroner  on  being  elected 
to  the  town-clerkship,  which  he  retained  till  his  deatlt  on  the 
list  of  March  1866.  Hia  earliest  production,. >1  Nevi  Guide  to 
the  Univasityand  riJiwi  o/Cawfo-tiige, was  published  anonymously 
in  1831.  The  Annais  of  Cambridge  followed  (1842-1853)  con- 
taining a  chioitological  bistory  of  the  university  and  town  from 
the  earliest  period  to  1853.  His  most  important  work,  the 
Atheytae  Cantabrigienses  (18^8,  1861),  a  companion  work  to  the 
famous  Athenat  Oxonienses  of  Anthony  i.  Wood,  contains 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  authors  and  other  men  of  eminence 
who  were  educated  at  the  uiuversity  of  Cambridge  from  1 500 
to  160Q.  Cooper's  other  works  oieTke  Memorials  of  Cambridge. 
(1858-1866)  and  a  Hemoir  of  ifarpirel,  Countess  of  Richmond 
and  Derby  (1874).  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  the  Gentleman's  Magaaine  and  other  antiquarian  publica- 
tions, and  left  an  inunense  collection  of  MS.  materials  for  a 
biographical  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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.  flOOPBR.  UMBL  roVIHlWB  (1789-1851).  Americaanoiwlist, 
was  bom  at  Buriington,'  I^ew  Jersey,  ou  the  15th  of  September 
[789.  Reared  in  the  wild  oountry  round  Otsego  Lake,  N.Y.,  on 
the  yet  unsettled  eatafesof  his  father,  a  judge  and  member  of 
Congress,  be  was  aenit  to  school  at  Albany  and  at  New  Hayeni 
and  entered  Yak.  College  in  bis  fourteenth  year,  lemainijig  for 
some  time  the  youngest  student  on  the  rolls.  Three  yesxs  after- 
wards he  joined  the 'United  States  navy;  but  after  making  a 
voyage  or  two  in  a  merchant  vessel,  to  perfect  himself  in  seamauT 
ship,  and  obtaining  bis  lieutenancy,  he  married  and  resigned 
his  commission  (1811).  He  settled  in  Westchester  county,  N.Y., 
the  "  Neutral  Ground ''  of  his  earliest  Anierican  romance,  aqd 
produced  aorayiDOUsly  (18^0)  his  first  book,  Precaution,  a  u«v^ 
of  the.  foshionaMe  schooL  This  was  followed  (1S21)  by  The  Spy, 
which  was  very  successful  at  the  date  of  issue;  The  'Pian^i 
(i8a3),  the  first  of  the  " Leatherstocking "  series;  and  Tk4 
PUol  (i8a4)>a  bold  and  dashing  sea-story,  llie  next  wasi/t'tmef 
Lincoln  (18x5),  a  feeble  and  unattractire  work;  and  this  was 
succeeded  in  i8i6'by  the  famous  Last.offhe  Mohicans,  a  book 
that'  is  often  quoted  as  its  author's  masterpiece.  Quitting 
America  for  Europe  be  published  at  Paris  Tht  Prfurie  (1826), 
the  best  of  his  books  in  nearly  all  req>ects,  &iid  The.  Rid  Rover, 
(1828),  by  no  means  his  worst. 

At  this  period  the  unequal  and  uncertain  talent  of  Coopei 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  its  best.  These  excellent  novds 
were,  however,  succeeded  by  one  very  inferior, ,  The  Wept  of 
Wish-4on-Wisk  (1829);  by  The  Notions  of  a  Tntvelting  Bachden 
(iSa8),  an  uninteresting  book;  and  by  The  Watervtitck  (1830), 
one  of  the  poorest  of  hia  many  sea-stories.  In  1S30  he  entered 
the  lists  as  a  party  writer,  defending  in  a  series'  of  letters  to  the 
National,  a  Parisian  journal,  the  United  States  against  a  string 
6f  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  Revue  Britannique; 
and  for  the  rest  oi  bis  life  he  continued  skirmiahicg .  in 
print,  sometimes  for  the  national  interest,  sometimes  for  that 
of  the  individual,  and  not  inCrequently  for  both  at  once.  This 
opportunity  of  making  a  political  confession  of  faith  appeals 
not  only  to  have  fortified  him  in  his  own  convictions,  but  to  have 
inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  imposing  them  on  the  publio 
through  the  medium  of  his  art  His  next  three  novels,  The 
Brata  (1831)^  The  Heidenmaue^  (1831)  and  The  Headsman:  or 
the  Abbayt  of  Vigtteron  (1833),  were  designed  to  exalt  the  peopLe 
at  the  expense  of  the  aristocracy.  Of  these  the  first  is>  by  aa 
means  a  bad  story,  but  the  others  are  among  the  dullest  eves 
written;  all  were.widely  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1833  Cooper  retnmed  to  America,  and  immediately  pub- 
lished <  A  Letter  to  my  Countrymen,  in  which  he  gave  his  own 
vertilm  of  the  controversy  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  passed 
some  ^laip  censure  on  his  compatriots  for  their  share  in  it. 
This  attack  he  followed  up  with  The  Momkins  (1S35)  and  The 
American  Democrat  (1835);  with  several  seta  of  notes  on  his 
travels  and  experiences  in  Europe,  amtmg  which  may  be  remarked 
his  En^and  (1837),  in  three  vohimes,  a  burst  of  vanity  and  ill- 
tempsr;  and  with  Homeward  Bound,  znd  Hotne  as  Fou0id  (1838), 
noticeable  as  containing  a  highly  idealized  portrait  of  himselfi 
All  these  books  tended,  to  inctease  the  ill-feeling  betmcs  author 
and  public;  the  Whig  press  was  virulent  and  scandaious  in  its 
comments,  and  Cooper  plunged  into  a  series  of  actions  for  libeL 
Victorious  in  all  of  them,  he  retutned  to  his  old.«ccupatioB 
with  something  of  bis  old  vigour  and  success.  A  History  <^  the 
Navy  of  the  United  5te'eT(i83Q), supplemented  (1846)  bya  setof 
Lives  of  Distinguished  American  Naval  Officers,  was  succeeded 
by  The  Pathfinder  (1840),  a  good  " Leatherstocking "  novel; 
by  Mercedes  of  Castile  (1840);  The  Deerslayer  (1841;);  by  TAa 
Two  Admirals  and  by  Wing  and  Wing  (i343);:by  Wyandotte, 
The  History  of  a  Pocket  Handkerchief,  md' Ned  Myers  [1843); 
and  by  Afloat  and  Ashore,  or  the  Adventures  of  Miles  Walltngford 
(1844).  From  pure  fiction,  however,,  he  turned  again  to  the 
combination  of  art  and  controversy  in  which  he  had  achieved 
distinction,  and  in  the  two  LiiUepage  Manuscripts  (1845-1846) 
he  fought  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour.  His  next  novel  was  The 
Crater,  or  Vulcan's  Peak  (1847),  in  which  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce supernatural  machinery  with  indifferent  success;  and  t] ' 
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was  aucdeeded  by  Oak  Optrtingt  and  Jack  Titr  (1848),  tbe  latter 
8  curious  riJacimenU)  of  The  Red  Ravtr;  by  The  Sea  Uotu  (1849) ; 
and  finally  by  The  Ways  of  the  Hour  (1850),  another  novel  with 
a  purpose,  and  his  last  book.  He  died  of  diopey  on  the  14th  of 
September  1851  at  Cooperstown,  New  York.  Hit  daughter, 
Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  (1813-1894},  was  known  as  an  author 
and  philanthropist. 

Cooper  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  popular  authors  that 
have  ever  written.  His  stories  have  been  translated  into  Dearly 
all  the  languages  of  Eurc^je  and  into  some  of  those  of  Ana. 
Balzac  admired  him  greatly,  but  with  discrimination;  Victor 
Hugo  pronounced  him  greater  than  the  great  master  of  modem 
romance,  and  this  verdict  was  echoed  by  a  multitude  of  inferior 
readers,  who  were  satisfied  with  no  title  for  their  favourite  less 
than  that  of  "the  American  Scott."  As  a  satirist  and  observer 
be  is  simply  the  "Cooper  who  's  written  six  volumes  to  prove 
he's  as  good  as  a  Lord"  of  Lowell's  clever  portrait;  his  enormous 
vanity  and  his  irritabiKty  find  vent  in  a  sort  of  dull  violence, 
which  is  exceedingly  tiresome.  It  is  only  as  a  novelist  that  he 
deserves  consideration.  His  qualities  are  not  those  of  the  great 
masters  of  fiction;  but  he  had  an  inexhaustible  imagination, 
some  faculty  for  simple  combination  of  incident,  a  homely  tragic 
force  which  is  very  genuine  and  effective,  and  up  to  a  certain 
point  a  fine  narrative  power.  His  hterary  training  was  in- 
adequate; his  vocabulary  is  limited  and  hia  style  awkward 
and  pretentious;  and  he  had  a  fondness  for  moraliang  tritely 
and  obviously,  which  mars  his  best  passages.  In  point  of  con- 
ception, each  of  his  threerand-thirty  novels  is  either  absolutely 
good  or  is  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  merit;  but  hitches 
occur  in  all,  so  that  every  one  of  them  is  remarkable  rather  in  its 
episodes  than  as  a  whole.  Nothing  can  be  more  vividly  told  than 
the  escape  of  the  Yankee  man-of-war  through  the  shoals  and 
from  the  English  cruisers  in  The  Pilot,  but  there  are  few  things 
flatter  in  the  range  of  fiction  than  the  otJier  incidents  of  the  novel. 
It  b  therefore  with  some  ^ow  of  reason  that  The  Last  0}  the 
Mohicans,  which  as  a  chain  of  brilliantly  narrated  episodes  is 
certainly  the  least  faulty  in  this  matter  id  sustained  excellence 
of  execution,  should  be  held  to  be  the  best  of  his  works. 

The  personages  of  his  drama  are  rather  to  be  accounted  as 
so  much  painted  doth  and  cardboard,  than  as  anything  approach- 
ing the  nature  of  men  and  women.  As  a  creator  of  aught  but 
romantic  inddent,  indeed,  Cooper's  claims  to  renown  must  rest 
on  the  fine  figure  of  the  Leatherstocking,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
on  that  of  bis  friend  and  companion,  the  Big  Serpent.  The 
latter  has  many  and  obvious  merits,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  pathos  shed  about  him  in  his  last  incarnation  as  the  Indian 
John  of  The  Pioneers.  Natty  Bumpo,  however,  b  a  creation 
of  no  common  unity  and  consistency.  There  are  lapses  and 
Baws,  and  Natty  b  made  to  say  things  which  only  Cooper,  in 
hb  most  verbosely  didactic  vein,  could  have  uttered.  But  on 
the  whole  the  impression  left  is  good  and  true.  In  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  old  backwoodsman  there  b  something 
almost  Hebraic  With  hb  naive  vanity  and  strong  reverent 
piety,  his  valiant  wariness,  hb  discriminating  cruelty,  his  fine 
natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  fab  rougfa  limpid  honesty,  his 
kindly  humour,  hb  picturesque  dialect,  and  his  rare  skill  in 
woodcraft,  he  has  aJl  the  breadth  and  roundness  of  a  type  and 
sU  the  eccentricities  and  peculbrities  of  a  portrait. 

See  Jamet  Fenimore  Cooper  (Boston,  1883),  by  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
bury  in  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  "  aeriee;  Griswald,  Prase 
WrUers  of  America  (Philadelphia,  1847);  J.  R.  Lowell,  Fable  for 
Critics;  M.  A.  de  WolfeHowe,  American  Bookmen  (New  York, 
1898);  and  the  introduction  by  Mowbray  Morris  to  Macmillan's 
Uniform  edition  of  Cooper's  novels  (London,  1900].         (W.  E.  H.) 

COOPER,  PETER  (1791-1883),  American  manufacturer, 
inventor  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  the 
lath  of  February  1791.  His  grandfathers  and  his  father  served 
in  the  War  of  American  Independence.  He  received  practically 
no  schooling,  but  worked  with  his  father  at  hat-making  in  New 
York  dty,  at  brewing  in  Peekskill,  at  brick-making  in  Catskill, 
and  again  at  brewing  in  Newburgh.  At  seventeen  he  was 
apjKenticed  to  a  coach-builder  in  New  York  city.  On  coming  of 
age  be  got  employment  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  making 


machines  for  shearing  doth;  three  yean  afterwards  he  set  up 
in  this  business  for  himself,  having  bought  the  micAk  right  to 
manufacture  such  machinery  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Business 
prospered  during  the  War  of  iSia,  but  fell  ofi  after  the  peace. 
He  turned  hb  shop  into  a  furniture  factory;  soon  sold  this  and 
for  a  short  time  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Bible  House,  opposite  Cooper  Union;  and  then 
invested  in  a  glue  and  isinglass  factory,  situated  for  twenty-one 
years  in  Manhattan  (where  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  was  buQt 
later)  and  then  in  Brooklyn.  About  i8a8  he  built  the  Canton  Iron 
Works  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  foundation  of  his  great 
fortune.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railway  was  to  cross  hb  prc^jcrty, 
and,  after  various  inventions  aiming  to  do  away  with  the  loco- 
motive crank  and  thus  save  two-fifths  of  the  steam,  in  1830  he 
designed  and  constructed  (largely  after  plans  made  two  years 
before)  the  first  steam  locomotive  built  in  America;  though 
only  a  small  model  it  proved  the  practicability  of  using  steam 
power  for  working  that  line.  The  "Tom  Thumb,"  as  Cooper 
called  the  locomotive,  was  about  the  size  of  a  modem  hand-car; 
as  the  natural  draft  was  far  from  sufficient.  Cooper  devised  a 
blowing  apparatus.  Selling  fab  Baltimore  works,  fae  built,  in 
1836,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Hiomos,  a  rolhng  mill  in 
New  York;  in  1845  he  removed  it  to  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  where 
iron  structural  beams  were  first  made  in  1854  and  the  Bessemer 
process  first  tried  in  America  in  1856;  and  at  Philippsburg, 
New  Jersey,  fae  built  tfae  largest  blast  furnace  in  the  country  at 
that  time.  He  built  other  foundries  at  Ringwood,  New  Jersey, 
and  at  Durham,  Pennsylvania;  bought  iron  mines  in  northern 
New  Jersey,  and  carried  the  ore  thence  by  railways  to  hb  mills. 
Actively  interested  with  Cyrus  Fidd  in  the  laying  of  tfae  first 
Atlantic  cable,  he  was  president  of  the  New  York,  Newfound- 
land &  London  Tel^raph  Com[>any,  and  liis  frequent  cash 
advances  made  the  success  of  the  company  possible;  he  was 
president  of  the  North  American  Tdegraph  Company  also, 
which  controlled  more  than  one-half  of  the  telegraph  lines  of  the 
United  States.  For  fab  work  in  advandng  tfae  iron  trade  be 
received  tfae  Bessemer  gold  medal  from  the  Iron  and  Sted 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  in  1879.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
educational  affairs,  strongly  opposed  the  Roman  Catholic  daims 
for  public  funds  for  parochial  schools,  and  conducted  the 
campaign  of  tfae  Free  School  Sodety  to  its  successful  issue  in 
1842,  when  a  state  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  support  from 
public  funds  of  any  "religious  sectarian  doctrine."  He  is 
probably  best  known,  however,  as  the  founder  of  the  Coo/p^t 
Union  iq.v.).  Cooper  was  an  early  advocate  of  theemandpatioa 
and  tfae  enlistment  in  the  Union  army  of  Southern  negroes,  and 
he  uphdd  the  administration  of  Lincoln.  Though  fae  had  been  a 
hard-money  Democrat,  he  joined  the  Greenback  party  after  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1876  was  its  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but 
recdved  only  81,740  out  of  the  8^413,833  votes  cast.  He  died  in 
New  York  dty  on  the  4th  of  April  18S3.  He  published  The 
Politicai  and  Financial  Opinions  of  Peter  Cooper,  with  an  Auto- 
biography of  kis  Early  Life  (1877),  and  Ideas  for  a  Science  tf 
Good  Government,  in  Addresses,  Letters  and  Articles  on  a  SlricUy 
National  Currency,   Tariff  and  Civil  Service  (1883). 

There  b  a  brief  biography  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  Peter  Cooper 
(Boston,  1900). 

COOPER,  SAHUBL  (1609-1672),  English  miniature  painter. 
This  artist  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  painter  of  miniatures 
who  ever  hved.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  in  London, 
and  was  a  nephew  of  John  Hoskins,  the  minbture  painter,  by 
whom  he  was  educated.  Helived  in  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
and  frequented  the  Covent  Garden  Coffee-House.  Pepys,  who 
makes  many  references  to  him,  tells  us  he  was  an  excellent 
musician,  playing  well  upon  the  lute,  and  also  a  good  linguist, 
speaking  French  with  ease.  According  to  other  contemporary 
writers,  he  was  a  short,  stout  man,  of  a  mddy  countenance.  He 
married  one  Christiana,  whose  portrait  is  at  Wdbeck  Abbey,  and 
he  had  one  daughter.  In  1668  he  was  instructed  by  Pepys  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  Mrs  Pepys.  for  which  he  cfaarged  £30,  He  b 
known  to  faave  painted  also  tfae  portrait  of  John  Aubr^, 
which  was  presented  in  1691  to  the  Ashmolean  lijiMum,  as  hi 
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lain  from  his  coiKspandcDce  with  John  Ray,  the  uaturaliat. 
EvdyD  Tcfen  to  bun  in  1661,  «4ie&,  an  the  occason  of  the  visit 
that  the  dwist  paid  to  the  king,  Cooper  was  drawing  the  royal 
face  and  head  for  the  new  coinage. 

Magmficent  sxamplcs  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  at  Windsor 
Castle,  Bdvoir  Castle,  Montague  House,  Welbed^  Abbey,  Ham 
Hoose,  the  Rijks  Unaeum  at  Amsterdam  and  in  the  collecticHi  of 
Hi  J.  Pidpont  Moigan.  His  largest  miniature  is  in  the  posses- 
rion  of  the  duke  of  Kichmond  and  Gordon  at  Goodwood.  A  piece 
of  the  artist's  handwriting  is  to  be  seen  at  the  bade  of  one  of 
has  miniatures  in  the  Wdbeck  Abbey  collection,  and  (me  of  his 
drawings  in  black  chalk  is  in  the  University  GaBery  at  Oxford. 
His  own  portrait  of  himself  is  in  tlie  collection  of  Ur  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan. 

Tke  date  of  his  death  has  been  handed  down  by  a  record  in  the 
diary  of  Mary  Beale,  the  miniature  painter;  and  Id  some  letters 
from  Mr  Charles  Manners,  addressed  to  Lord  Roos,  dated  1673, 
now  amongst  the  duke  of  Rutland's  papers  at  Belvoir,  the  writer 
refers  to  Cooper's  serions  illness  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  to  his 
doabt  as  to  whether  the  artist  would  ever  recover.  Mary  Scale's 
reference  to  his  decease  is  in  the  following  words;  "  Sunday, 
May  5,  167a — Mr  Samuel  Cooper,  the  most  famous  limner 
of  the  world  for  a  face,  dyed." 

For  a  fuller  account  see  the  Hiitery  af  PoHrait  Minialures,  by 
G.  C.  Williamson,  vol.  i.  p.  64.  (G.  C.  W.) 

COOPER  (or  Coupes),  THOB AS  (c.  1517-1594),  English  bishop 
and  writer,  was  bom  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  College.  He  became  master  of  Magdalen  CoUege 
school,  and  afterwards  practised  as  a  physician  in  Oxford. 
His  literary  career  began  in  154S,  when  he  compiled,  or  rather 
edited,  a  Latin  dictionary  BildioUteca  Eliotae,  and  in  1549  he 
published  a  continuation  of  Thomas  Lsnquet's  Chronicle  of  the 
World.  This  wcvk,  known  as  Cooper's  Chronid«,  cavers  the 
period  from  aj>.  17  to  the  time  of  writing,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1560  and  1565.  In  1565  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  greatest 
work.  Thesaurus  Umtaae  Romanae  et  Britannicae,  and  this  was 
followed  by  three  other  editions.  Qneen  Elizabeth  was  gready 
fdeased with  the rA«aNnu,generaIlyknownasCao^er'jZ>tc(i0nary; 
and  its  author,  who  had  been  ordained  about  1559,  was  made 
desa  of  Christ  Churdi,  Oxford,  in  1567.  Two  years  latci  he 
becamedcanof  Gloucester,  in  1571  bishop  of  LinoJn  and  ini  584 
bishop  of  Winchester.  Cooper  was  a  stout  controversialist;  he 
defended  the  practice  and  precept  of  the  Church  of  England 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand  and  against  the 
Martin  Marftrelate  writings  and  the  Puritans  on  the  other.  He 
took  some  part,  the  exact  extent  of  which  is  disfiuted,  in  the 
persecution  of  religious  recusants  in  his  diocese,  and  died  at 
Winchester  on  the  agth  of  April  1594. 


Cooper's  Admonition  aeainst  Martin  Marprdate  was  leprinted  i 
1847,  and  bis  Answer  in  Dtf —    '■'    "^    '      --■    -  ■' -  '  ■  ■ 
PrwiU  Mail  in  i 
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COOPER,  THOMAS  (1759-1840),  American  educationalist 
and  political  philoeopher,  was  bom  in  London,  England,  on  the 
sand  of  October  1759,  iv)d  educated  at  Oxford.  Threatened 
with  prosecution  at  home  because  of  his  active  sympathy  with 
the  French  Revolutitm,  he  emigrated  to  America  about  1793, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Northumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  president-judge  of  the  Fourth  District 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1806-1811.  Like  hb  friend  Joseph  Priestley, 
who  was  then  hving  in  Northumbefland,  he  sympathized  with 
the  Anti-Federalists,  and  took  part  in  the  agitation  against  the 
Sedition  Act,  and  far  a  newspaper  attack  in  1799  on  President 
John  Adams,  Cooper  was  convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
libdL  Like  Priestley,  Cooper  was  very  highly  esteemed  by 
Thomas  Je&eraon,  who  secured  for  him  the  appointment  as 
first  professor  of  natural  sdence  and  law  in  the  University  of 
Virginia — a  position  which  Cooper  was  forced  to  resign  under 
the  fierce  attack  made  on  him  by  the  Virginia  clergy.  After 
filling  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Fa. 
(1811-1814),  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  {1818-1819), 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  South  Carolina  C<^ge,  at 
Columbia,  in  1819,  and  afterwards  gave  instruction  in  political 
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economy  also.  In  1830  hebecame  acting  president  (rf  this  insthntim, 
and  was  picaident  from  iSai  until  1833,  when  he  resigned  owing 
to  the  opposition  within  the  state  to  his  liberal  rehgious  views. 
In  December  1834,  owing  to  cxtntinued  opposition,  he  resigned 
his  professorship.  He  had  been  formally  tried  for  infidelity  in 
1832.  He  was  a  bwn  agitator:  John  Adams  described  him  m 
"  a  learned,  ingeniaus,  scientific  and  talented  madcap."  Befare 
his  ct^ege  classes,  in  public  lectures,  and  in  numerons  pamphlets, 
he  constantly  preached  the  doctrine  of'free  trade,  and  tried  to 
show  that  the  protective  B)fst«m  was  e^>edally  burdensome  to 
the  South.  His  remedy  was  state  action.  Each  state,  he  con- 
tended, was  a  sovereign  power  and  was  tn  duQr  bonnd  to  protest 
against  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Federal  government.  He 
exerdsed  considerable  infiuoice  in  preparing  the  people  d 
South  Carolina  for  nullification  and  secession;  in  fact  he  pre- 
ceded Calhoun  in  advocating  a  practical  application  of  the  state 
sovereignty  principle.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
preparing  an  edition  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  of  the  state,  which 
was  completed  by  David  James  McCord  {1797-1855)  and  pub- 
lisbedintenvolume3(i836-i84r).  Dr  Cooper  died  in  Columbia 
on  the  nth  of  May  1840.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  a  follower  of 
Hartley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Friestiey  and  Broussais;  he  was  a 
physiological  materialist,  and  a  severe  cntic  of  Scotch  meta- 
physics. Among  his  publications  are  Political  Essays  (1800); 
An  English  Version  of  tite  Institutes  of  Justinian  (jBix);  Lectures 
on  the  Eletnents  of  PoUHeal  Economy  (1826);  A  Treatise  on  ike 
Law  of  Libel  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Ptmj  (1830);  and  a  translation 
of  Broussais'  On  Irritation  and  Insanity  (r83i),  with  which 
wereprintedhisownessays,  "The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Material- 
ism," "  View  of  the  Met^hysical  and  Physidogical  Arguments 
in  favour  of  Materialism,"  and  "  Outline  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Association  of  Ideas." 

See  I.  Woodbridge  Riley,  Atnerit^n  Philosophy:  the  Early  Schools 
(New  York,  1907). 

COOPEB,  THOMAS  (1805-1893),  English  Chartist  and  writer, 
the  son  of  a  worlung  dyer,  was  bom  at  Leicester  on  the  20th  of 
March  1S05.  After  his  father's  death  his  mother  began  business 
as  a  dyer  and  fancy  box-maker  at  Gainsborough.  Young 
Cooper  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.  He  had  a  pasuon  for 
knowledge;  studied  Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  in  his  spare  time; 
and  in  1837  gave  up  cobbling  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  and, 
later,  a  Methodist  preacher.  Ifia  affairs  did  not  prosper,  and 
after  going  to  Lincoln,  where  he  obtained  work  on  a  lo<^  news- 
paper, he  came  to  London  in  1839.  Here  he  became  a^btant 
to  a  second-hand  bookseller,  but  in  1840  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Leicestershire  Mercury.  His  support  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment obhged  him  to  resign  his  position,  but  he  undertook  to 
edit  The  Midland  Counties  JUitminalor,  a  Chartist  journal,  in 
1841.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  extreme  Chartist  party,  and 
for  his  action  in  urging  on  the  strike  of  1843  be  was  imprisoned 
in  Stafford  gaol  for  two  yeais.  Here  he  produced  Tht  Purgatory 
of  Sitiddes,  a  political  epic  in  ten  books,  unbodying  the  radical 
ideas  of  the  time.  In  his  efforts  to  publish  this  work  after  his 
hberation  he  came  under  the  notice  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  and 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Through  Jenold's  help  it  appeared  in  1845, 
and  Cooper  then  turned  his  attention  to  lecturing  upon  hbtoricol 
and  educational  subjects.  In  1856  he  suddenly  renounced  the 
free-thinking  doctrines  which  he  had  held  for  many  years,  and 
became  a  lecturer  on  Christian  evidences.  He  died  at  Lincohi 
on  the  15th  of  July  1892.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bridge  of  History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time  (1S71) 
and  the  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  written  by  Himself  (1872). 

COOPER,  THOMAS  SIDKBT  (1803-1901),  English  painter, 
was  bom  at  Canterbury  on  the  26th  of  September  1803.  In 
very  early  childhood  he  showed  in  many  ways  the  strength  of  his 
artistic  inclinations,  but  as  the  circumstances  of  his  family  did 
not  admit  of  bis  receiving  any  systematic  training,  he  began  be- 
fore he  was  twelve  years  old  lo  work  in  the  shop  of  a  coach  painter. 
A  little  later  he  obtained  employment  as  a  scene  painter;  and 
he  alternated  between  these  two  occupations  for  about  eight 
years.  But  the  desire  to  become  an  artist  continued  to  influence 
him,  and  all  his  spare  moments  were  given  up,  to  (kawing  and 
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paiftUngiTOOl  natnie.  At  tbe  age  of  turtsnty  he  vent  to  Londoo, 
drew  for  s  while  in  the  British  Museum,' and  itas  admitted  u  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Acadeny.'  HethcnretuniedtoOuiterbury, 
where  he  was  able  to  earn  a  livisg  as  a  draning-master  and  by 
the  sale  of  sketches  and  drawiags.  I&iSzyheaettledlnBniss^; 
but  foilr  yearS'  later  he  returned:  to  LfMidon  to  live,  and,  by , 
abowlng  his  first  picture' at  the  Royal  Academy  (183$)  beganan 
unfnecedentedly  piolcuiged  career  as  eui  exhibitor.  COt^Mi's, 
name  b  mainly  associated  with  pictul-es  of  cattle  or  sheep,  ,and 
the  most  notable  of  the  many  hundred  he  produced  are:  "A. 
Summer's  Noon ''  (iSjti),  "A  Drover's  Hsdt  on  the  Fells" 
{1838),  "  A  Group  in  the  Meadows  "  (i&is),  "  The  Half-past 
One  o'clock  Charge  at  Waterloo"  (1847),  "The  Shef^rd's 
Sabbath"  (1866),  "The  Monarch  of  the  M<adows  "  (1873), 
"Separated  but  not  Divtoced"  (1874),  "Isaac's  Substitute" 
(i88o>,  "  Pushing  oS  for  Tilbury  Fort  "  (1884,),  "  On  a  Farm 
in  East  Ksnt "  (1880),  "  Return  to  the  Farm,  Milking  Time  " 
{1897),  He  was  elected  A-R,A,  in  1845  and  R.A.  in  1867.  He 
presented  to  his  native  place,  in  i88z,  the  Sidney  Cooper  Art 
Gallery,  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom. 
He  wrote  his  reminiscences,  under  the  title  of  My  Life,  in  1890; 
and  died  on  the  7th  of  February  ipoj. 

C00FBRA6B,  or  Cofesaoe  (Flemish  and  Dutch  hooper,  a 
trader,  dealer),  a  system  of  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco 
and  other  articles  amtmgst  the  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
practice  began  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  Flemish 
and  Dutch  koopers  frequented  the  fishing  fleets  for  the  purpose  of 
barter.  Trading  first  in  tobacco,  they  extended  their  tqwrations, 
and  soon  became  practically  floating  gn>g-sh(^s. 

The  demoralirang  nature  of  the  traffic  was  brought  to  the 
public  notice  in  i88r,  and  a  convention  was  held  at  tbe  Hague  in 
1S83  to  consider  means  of  remedying  the  abuses.  In  1887  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands signed  an  agreement  to  prevent  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
spirituous  liquors  among  fishermen  at  sea.  In  Great  Britain  an 
act  (the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Act  1888)  was  passed  to  carry  into 
effect  the  terms  of  the  convention.  -The  act  (now  repeal»l  and 
replaced  by  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Act  1893,  with  which' it  Is 
identical  but  for  some  sli^t  verbal  modiScaHons)  imposes  a  fine 
not  exceeding  l^o  or  a  term  ol  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
months  for  supplying,  ext^nging  or  otherwise  seUing  spirits. 
It  imposes  a  like  penalty  for  purchasing  spirits  by  exchange  or 
otherwise,  and  requires  every  British  vessel' dealing  in  provisions 
or  other  articles  to  have  a  licence  and  to  carry  a  special  mark. 
In  1882  Mr  E.  J.  Mather  started  a  mission  to  deep  sea  fishermen, 
which  sends  out  mission  ships  and  supplies  the  fishermen  with 
good  clothing,  literature,  tobacco,  &c.,  at-  a  fair  price.  This 
mission,  now  the  Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen, 
is  registered  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

See  E.  J.  Mather,  Nor'ard  ef  the  Dogger  (1888),  and  publications 
of  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen. 

■  COOPERAGE  (from  "  cooper,"  a  maker  of  casks,  derived  from 
such  forms  as  Mid.  Dutch  cuper,  Ger.  KUfer,  Lat.  cuparitis;  the 
same  root  is  seen  in  various  Tent,  words  fur  a  basket,  such  as 
Dutch  kuip  and  Eng.  "  kipe  "  and  "  coop, "  but  cooper  is  appar- 
ently not  formed  directly  from  "  coop,"  which  never  means  a 
"  cask  "  but  always  a  basket-cage  for  poultry,  &c.),  the  art  oi 
making  casks,  barrels  and  other  rounded  vessels,  the  sides  of 
which  are  composed  of  separate  staves,  held  together  by  hoops 
surrounding  them.  "Die  art  is  one  of  great  antiquity;  Ph'ny  astribes 
its  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpinfe  valleys.  The  trade 
is  one  in  which  there  are  numerous  subdivisions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  tight  or  wet  and  dry  or  slack  cask-  manufactore. 
To  these  maybe  added  white  cooperage,  a  department  which 
embracestheconstmctioD  of  wooden  tubs,  pails,  churns  and  other 
even-staved  vessels.  Of  aU  departments,  the  manufacture  of 
tight  casks  or  barrels  for  holding  liquids  is  that  which  demands 
the  greatest  care  and  skill,  since,  in  addition  to  being  perfectly 
tight  when  filled  with  liquid,  the  vessels  must  bear  the  strain  of 
transportation  to  great  distances,  and  in  many  cases  have  to 
resist  considerable  internal  pressure  when  they  contain  ferment- 
ing liqnors.    The  staves  are  best  made  of  well-seasoned  oak. 


Since  a  ca^  is  a  double  conoid,  nsnally  having,  its  iftaHtat 
diajoieter  (tedmically  the' bulge- or  belly)  at' the  centre,.  ewA 
stave  must  be  prcperly  cuiveti  to  form  a  segment  of  1  the)  wholes 
and  must  be  so  cut  as  to  have  a  suitable  bilge  or  inCEcasooI 
width  from  the  ends  to  Che  middle;  it  must  also  have  its  odges 
bevelled  to  such  an  angle  that  it  will  form  tight  jouitsi  with  itt 
iteighboars.  The  staves  being  prepared,  the  liext  operation  is  U) 
set  up  or  raise  the  barreL  1  For  this  purpose  as  manystaves  as  aire 
necessary  are  arranged  upright  in  a  ctrcular  feanu,  add  cound 
their  lower  halves  are  fitted  tiiusa  hoops  which  serve  t»  keep 
them  together  for  the  permanent  hoo{»ng.  The  Hf^Kr  ends  an 
then  drawn  together  by  means  of  a  rope^  wUchis  passed  lountl 
them  and  tiglitened  by  a  windlass,'  and  other  truss  hoops  art 
dropped  over  them,  the  wood  being  steamed  or  heated  to  enable 
it  to  bend  fredy  to  shapes  The  two  ends  of  the  cask  are  next 
finished  to  receive  the  heads  by  fbnning  the  ctdme,  or  bevri  on 
the. extremity  ot  the  staves,  and  tbe  cn»e  or  groove  into  wbidl 
the  heads  fit.  Finally  the  heads  and  [Permanent  hoc^is  are  put  in 
place.  The  heads,  when  made  of  two  er  more  pieces,  are  jcMoted 
by  wooden  dowel- pins,  and  after  being  rat  to  size  are  chamfered 
or  bevelled  round  the  edge  to  fit  into  the  cid«  grooves.  The 
iioc^  are  generally  of  iron.  The  manufactore  of  slack  casks 
proceeds  on  the  same  general  lines,  but  is  simpler  in  various 
respects,  both  because  less  accurate  workmanship  is  required,  and 
because  softer  woods,largely  fir,  may  be  employed.  Machinerytrf 
the  most  elaborate  and  specialized  chiracter  has  been:dfevised  to 
perform  most  of  tbe  operations  in  making  both  deck  and  tl^t 
casks,  and  though  it  uivolves  considerable  -  capital  outlay  it 
effects  so  great  an  economy  of  time  that  it  has  largely  superseded 
hand  labour.  (For  an  account  of  such  maidiinery  see  L.  H.  Rftlv- 
some,  "Cask-making  Machinery,"  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng,.  vol,  .115; 
also  an  artide  in  Engineering,  1908,  85,  p.  845.)  Barrels  without 
separate  staves  are  made  by  bending  a  sheet  of  wood;  sawn  frooi 
a.  log  in  a  continuous  strip,:  into  the  required  dicular  abape^  tlt^ 
bulge  at  the  centre  being  (Stained  by  cutting',  out  V  gores  from 
tbe  ends.  Barrels  are  also  sometunea  made  of  steel,  etthtr  of  tbe 
ordinao'  bulging  form  or  consisting  of  strai^t-sidtd  dnili^ 
-provided  near  the  middle  with  rings  on  which  they  tnSy  btiioUed. 
Immense  numbers  of  casks  of  different  shapes  and  sizes  aoe 
employed  in  vaiious  iudustries.  Tight  barrels  are  a  iiecesEity  to 
the  wine  and  cider  maker,  brewer  and  disUUer,  and.  are  largdl; 
UEed  for  the  transport  of  oils  and  liquid  chemicals,  while  ^ack 
barrels  are  utilized  by  the  million  for  packing  cement,  alkalii, 
china,  fruit,  fish  andnumnOus  other  products. 

.CO-OPERATION,  a  term  used  particularly  both  for 'a  thooxy 
of  life,  and  for  a  system  of  business,  viith  the  general  stmsc 
of  "working  together"  {eon,  with,  and  opui,  work).  In  its 
narrowest  usage  it  means  a  combination  of  individuals  to  econo- 
mize by  buying  in  common,  or  increase  their  profitsby  selling  in 
common.  In  its  widest  usage  it  means  the  creed  that  life  may 
best  be  ordered  not  by  the  competition  of  individuals,  where  eacn 
seeks  the  Interest  of  himself  and  his  family,  but'by  mutual  help; 
by  each  individual  consdously  striving  for  the  good  of  the  social 
body  of  which  he  forms  part,  and  the  social  body  in  return 
caring  for  each  individual:  "  each  for  all,  and  all  for  each  "  fsits 
accepted  motto.  Thus  it  proposes  to  replace  among  rational  and 
moral  beings  the  struggle  for  existence  by  voluntary  combination 
for  life.  More  or  less  imperfectly  embodying  this  thewy,  wehave 
co-operation  in  the  amcrete,  or  "  the  co-operative  movement," 
meaning  those  forms  of  voluntary  association  where  individuals 
unite  for  mutual  aid  in  the  production  of  wealth,  whidi  they  win 
devote  to  cc<mmon  purposes,  or  share  among  them  upon  principles 
of  equity,  reason  and  the  common  good,  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
Not  that  a  co-operative  society  can  begin  by  saying  absolutely 
what  those  principles  in  their  purity  woidd  dictate.  It  begins 
with  current  prices,  current  rates  of  wages  and  interest,  current 
bouts  of  labour,  and  modifies  them  as  soon  as  it  cui  wherever 

they  seem  least  conformable  to  equity,  reason  and  the  common 
good. 

In  the  industrial  world  there  b  everj^rhero  much  working 

together  for  the  production  of  wealth,  but  this  is  not  included  in 
co-operation  if  the  shares  of  those  concerned  are  determined  by 
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B.  by  a  stragf^  and  the  td^tive  ability  of  oacfa  to 
■ecure  a  large  share.  Nor  do  oo-operaton  regard  the  ssaociatioii 
as  truly  voluntaiy,  tliough  it  may  depend  oo  contract,  if  that 
ooatract  be  one  of  service  only,  without  an  opportunity  for  all 
concerned  to  sbate  in  the  ultimate  control.  Co-operation  in 
fact  is  essentially  a  democratic  association.  'On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  some  working  together  for  the  production  of  wealth 
which  without  b«ng  competitive,  or  baaed  on  service,  is  not 
Strictly  voluntary:  thus  is  primitive  societies  there  ia  much 
custoiTiaTyhaip,ct»d)iued  with  customary  division  of  the  produce; 
and  in  advanced  societies  we  have  state  and  munidptal  socialism. 
These  are  indeed  sometimes  included  in  consperation,  but  at 
least  they  are  not  voluntary  co-(^>eration,  since  the  individual 
has  no  choice  but  to  t^te  part  in  them;  they  depend  on  the 
power  of  the  ruler  to  coerce  the  ruled,  or  of  the  majority  to 
coerce  the  minority.  In  co-operation,  meaning  voluntary  co- 
operation; there  may  abo,  it  is  true,  be  frequent  overruling  of 
the  minority  by  the  majority,  but  <Hily  so  far  as  the  minority 
have,  when  joining  the  association,  voluntarily  agreed  to  permit, 
and  subject  always  to  an  efiecttve  ultimate  right  of  secession. 

Thus  co-operation  occupies  the  middle  ground  between 
competition  and  state  or  municipal  sociaiism.  In  its  technical 
sense,  however,  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  this  ground:  it 
does  not  cover  associations  which  are  primarily  for  social, 
provident,  or  religious  purposes,  but  only  those  dosely  ccxmected 
vrith  the  production  of  wealth.  We  ^>eak  of  co-operative 
societies  for  agriculture,  for  manufacturing,  for  retail,  or  whole- 
sale di>tributtt»i, for  building  or  house-owning, foi  raising  capital 
and  so  forth;  while  the  great  Friendly  Societies  (^.v.),  though  a 
part  of  co-operation  as  a  theory  of  life,  are  not  part  of  the  co- 
operative movement.  The  line  is  somewhat  hard  to  draw,  and 
consequently  is  drawn  somewhat  arbitrarily.  Thus  while  a 
society  for  building,  or  for  the  collective  owner^p  of  houses,  is 
counted  a  co-operative  sodety,  a  Building  Society  (as  we 
ordinarily  understand  the  term),  though  it  be  purely  mutual  in 
its  basis,  is  not  so  counted  in  Great  Britain,  but  is  in  the  United 
States  (see  BuiLOnfo  Societiks). 

For  the  early  history  of  the  co-operarive  movement  we  have  to 
look  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  and  British  co-operation  acknow- 
-^^  ledges  as  its  fonnder  Robert  Owen  {5.B.).  In  every  age 
0y„^^  and  every  country  the  origins  of  co-operation  may  no 
doubt  be  traced,  where  men  have  helped  one  another  in 
the  creation  <A  wealth  and  agreed  as  brothers  as  to  its  division. 
In  England  loi^  before  the  days  of  Owen  there  was  much  co- 
t^teration  of  miners  and  fisbennea  which,  though  scarcely 
obligatory  on  the  individuals  taking  part  in  it,  was  largely 
regulated  by  custom.  Coming  to  more  purely  voluntary  associa- 
tions, cooperative  woriuih6ps  are  reomied,  retail  co-operation  was 
practised  in  Scotland  from  the  middle  of  the  rSth  century,  while 
in  England  shops  not  unlike  co-oper&tive  stores,  but  without  the 
democratic  element,  were  in  one  or  two  instances  set  up  by 
benevolent  individuals.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  there 
was  any  theory  of  co-operation  until  Owen  in  England,  and 
Inmost  simultaneousty  Fourier  (q.v.)  in  France,  formulated  their 
gospels,  not  identical,  yet  fiaving  much  in  common.  Of  these 
two  Owen  and  his  teaclung  are  by  far  the  more  important. 

The  end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries 
were  the  culminating  days  of  the  industrial  revolution,  when  the 
old  organization  of  domestic  industry  had  given  way  befori;  the 
factory  system,  and  the  population  of  the  factory  districts  was 
suffering  a  martyrdom,  with  ruin  of  body  and  degradation  of 
character,  from  unbridled  competition,  long  hours,  women's 
and  children's  labour,  pauper  apprenticeship,  great  fluctuations 
of  trade  and  employment,  deamess  and  adulteration  of  pro- 
visions, the  truck  system  and  insanitary  homes.  Owen,  having 
himself  become  a  great  employer  of  labour,  after  starting  as  a 
draper's  assistant,  saw  that  this  was  in  every  sense  waste,  and 
that  as  it  [>aid  the  manufaaurer  to  have  the  best  ihachinery  and 
not  to  overdrive  it,  but  to  tend  it  well  and  keep  it  in  the  best 
repair,  eh>  it  would  pay  him,  and  abundantly  pay  the  nation, 
to  have  the  human  machines  well  cared  for,  not  overworked, 
and  kept  in  the  best  condition;.     The  popular  individualistic 


philosophy  of  that  day  taiight  that  the  gdodof  sodety  would  bfe 
achieved  by  each  individual  seeking  in  his  bosiucss  relations 
the  interest  of  himself  and  bis  family;  but  Owen  maintained 
that  the  well-being  of  the  social  body  could  only  be  served  if 
each  individual  made  that  his  consdous  aim.  For  this  reason  he 
and  his  disdples  were  called  Sodalista.  He  taught  further  that  a 
man's  character  depended  mainly  upon  the  ciicumatances  wluch 
influKiced  his  life;  he  emphasijsed  environment,  and  all  but 
denied  heredity.  At  New  Lanark,  from  1799,  he  carried  out 
these  ideas  among  the  woricers  in  the  cotton  mills  of  which  he 
was  managing  partner.'  "  For  twenty-nine  years,"  he  wrote, 
"  we  did  without  the  necessity  for  magistrates  oc  lawyers^ 
without  a  single  legal  punishment;  without  any  known  poora' 
rate;  without  intemperance  or  religious  animosities.  We  re- 
duced the  hours  of  labour,  well  educated  all  the  children  from 
infancy,  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  adults,  diminished 
their  daily  labour,  paid  interest  on  capital,  and  dcared  upwards 
of  £300,000  of  profit."  So  wtmderfui  were  the  results  upon  the 
population,  that  New  Lanark  became  a  show-place  of  world-wide 
renown,  and  was  visited  by  many  of  the  greatest  and  most 
exalted  people  of  the  period. 

While  thus  using  his  own  power  Owen  not  only  advocated 
legi^tion  to  limit  the  hours  of  factory  labour,  but  appealed  to 
the  public  authorities  to  establish  industrial  communities,  where 
the  poor  lAight  be  set  to  ^ork,  and  be  managed  paternally  on 
the  prindples  of  New  Lanark.  So  great  was  his  repute,  and  so 
influential  the  royal  and  other  peisooages  who  gave  him  thei^ 
support,  that  this  appeal  might  probably  have  been  successful 
had  not  Owen,  in  r^y  to  complaints  as  to  his  religious  views — 
which  were  deistic — and  that  his  system  was  not  founded  on 
religion,  made  a  public  attack  upon  all  accepted  religions. 

Failing  to  get  the  required  support  from  the  Government  and 
magistrates,  he  still  sought  it  from  wealthy  believers  in  bis 
teaching,  and  a  number  of  "communities"  (see  Couuunish) 
were  founded  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the  United  States- 
Tbese  were  intended  to  be  self-supporting,  the  land  and  other 
means'  of  produdng  wealth  being  owned  in  common,  and  work 
and  education  being  regulated  on  Owen's  principles.  Owen  well 
knew  that  most  of  them  lacked  the  large  amount  of  capital 
necessary,  buthis  hand  was  forced  by  enthusiastic  followers,  and 
even  the  most  hopeful  of  the  experiments,  that  of  Queenwood  in 
Hampshire  (185^1844),  was  made  prematurely  and  failed. 

His  connexion  with  Neiw  Lanark  also  came  to  an  end,  not  from 
any  want  of  success,  but  through  diSerences  with  some  of  his 
partners  who  objected  to  such  matters  as  dancing,  military  drill 
for  the  children,  and  the  wearing  of  kilts,  but  above  all  feared  lest 
Owen's  "  infidelity  "  should  undermine  the  people's  faith. 

Thus  it  might  have  seemed  that  Owen's  life  and  f<»tune  had 
been  spent  in  vain,  and  resulted  only  in  unsuccessful  experiments; 
but  tUs  was  foe  from  being  so.  His  teaching,  and  in  particular 
his  doctrines  of  circumstance,  and  of  the  conscious  seeking  after 
the  social  good,  his  belief  in  self-sui^xirtitig  communities,  and  his 
vision  of  a  new  moral  and  industrial  World,  bad  powerfully 
aSected  the  working  classes,  indeed,  all  classes.  Workmen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  bad  fortned  groups  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  founding  self -supporting  communities,  If  the  govern- 
ment and  the  rich  would  not  provide  CApltal  enough  to  start 
communities,  the  workers  would  st^t  them  themselves.  Thvs 
was  the  democratic  basis  given  to  co-operation.  As  a  means  they 
bad  been  founding  co-operative  societies,  which  are  sometime& 
called  "  union  shops  "  to  distingui^  them  from  the  later  growth 
of  sodcties  of  the  Rochdale  type.  The  members  began  by 
buying  provisions  wholesale  and  retailing  them  to  themsdves  at 
current  prices;  the  difference  becamo  capital,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  one  member  was  set  to  work  to  make  boots  and  another 
dothcs,  and  so  forth,  until  ultimately  the  sodety  should  have. 
capital  enough  to  take  land  and  form  a  community.  Education 
also  was  prominent  among  their  objects.  These  co-operative 
aodeties  reached  some  400  or  500  between  182S  and  1834,  but  the 
movement  then  collapsed.  As  the  original  enthusiasm  died  out, 
or  members  left  the  neighbourhood,  or  capital  accumulated  in 
'  Holyoake.  History  ^  Co-oi»raAJ»  (1906  edition),  i.  34. 
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the  hands  of  the  oi^iml  shorebddMS,  they  almost  all  either  failed 
or  became  private  property.  In  those  early  days,  mweoveT,  the 
law  gave  no  protection  to  the  property  of  co-operative  societies. 
This  remained  so  until  185a,  when  the  Christian  Socialists  (see 
Socuusu)  among  their  maay  great  services  to  the  working 
classes  secm'ed  such  protection.  In  1863  they  secured  also  limited 
liability  for  the  merobMs. 

Before  i844aco-opeTative  society  had  already  been  formed  and 
failed  at  Rochdale  in  Lancashire,  yet  some  ardent  spirits  planned 
to  form  another.  Twenty-eight  poor  men,  flannel 
weavers  and  such  hke,  got  together  a  capital  of  £38 
by  twopenny  and  threepenny  subscriptions,  and  in 
December  1844  opened  in  Toad  Lone,  Rochdale,  ahttle  shop  from 
which,  speaking  broadly,  the  whole  of  British  co-operation,  and 
very  much  of  that  of  other  lands,  has  grown.  Their  objects  were 
those  of  other  co-operative  societies  of  the  time,  including  the 
ultimate  aim  of  a  self-supporting  community.  In  this  last  they 
never  succeeded,  nor  indeed  did  they  attempt  it;  but  they  did 
succeed  in  vastly  improving  the  position  of  millions  of  the  working 
classes  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  their  provisions  cheap  and 
pure,  to  avoid  the  millstone  of  debt,  to  save  money,  to  pass  from 
retail  to  wholesale  trade,  and  from  distribution  to  manufacturing, 
building  and  house-owning,  ship-owning  and  banking;  above 
all  to  educate  themselves,  and  to  live  with  an  ideal. 

The  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  began  their  trading  in  the 
smallest  way,  the  members  taking  turns  to  serve  in  the  shop; 
yet  where  so  many  other  Union  shops  had  failed  Rochdede 
succeeded,  and  it  has  steadily  grown  to  an  institution  with  some 
14,000  members,  doing  a  trade  of  £300,000,  owning  shops  and 
workshops,  a  library  and  reading-rooms,  making  large  profits,  and 
devoting  a  substantial  part  of  them  to  education  and  to  charitable 
purposes.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  difference?  Chiefly  it 
would  seem  a  different  method  of  dealing  with  the  profits. 
Earlier  "  Stores  "  had  divided  these  according  to  the  capital 
contributedby  each  member,  or  else  equally  among  the  members: 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers  determined  that,  after  paying  5%  interest 
on  the  share  capital,  all  profit  should  be  allotted  to  the  purchasing 
members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  and  be  capitalized  in 
the  name  of  the  member  entitled,  until  his  shares  amounted  to 
£5,  Thus  each  member  found  it  his  interest  to  purchase  at  the 
store  and  to  introduce  new  purchasers.  The  ownership  of  the 
store  remained  always  with  the  purchasers,  and  each  came  under 
the  magic  influence  of  a  little  capital  saved. 

Not  only  did  Rochdale  store  grow  antazio^y,  but  its  example 
spread  far  and  near.  New  stores  were  founded  on  the  "  Rochdale 
Onwth  plan"  and  old  stores  adopted  it;  soon  they  were 
ofco-  numbered  by  hundreds.  In  spite  of  many  failures 
eptrmtlvw  there  were  in  1906  more  than  fourteen  hundred  such 
**"*■  stores  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  million  members,  over  £33,000,000  capital,  and  sales 
exceeding  £63,000,000  in  the  year.  The  number  of  sodeties  does 
not  increase  of  late  years,  the  tendency  being  rather  for  estab- 
lished societies  to  open  branches,  but  all  the  other  figures  increase 
rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

These  workmen's  Co-operative  Stores,orDistributiveSocieties, 
flourish  chiefly  in  the  north  and  midlands  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  but  are  found  more  or  less  all  over  the  country. 
They,  and  practically  all  other  British  co-operative  societies, 
are  registered  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act, 
which  constitutes  them  corporate  bodies,  with  limited  liability, 
and  fixes  £100  as  the  maximum  that  any  member  may  hold  in  the 
share  capital.  Their  government  b  democratic,  based  on  one 
vote  each,  for  man  or  woman;  and  their  members  or  share- 
holders, and  their  committee-men  or  directors,  are  almost 
exclusively  the  more  provident  of  the  working  classes,  or  belong 
to  the  class  just  above.  Store  societies  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
the  small  village  shop  to  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  Leeds 
Society,  with  nearly  50,000  members,  sales  exceeding  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  and  an  elaborate  organization  of  branches 
and  manufacturing  departments.  Their  method,  the  "  Rochdale 
system,"  is  as  follows,  subject  to  occasional  variations.  Member- 
ahip  is  open  to  all  who  pay  a  shiUing  entrance  fee  and  sign  for  a 


£r  share,  which  can  be  paid  up 'Out  of  profit.  For  the  most  part 
members  may  at  any  time  withdraw  their  shares  in  cash  at  par. 
A  record  of  each  member's  purchases  b  kept  by  means  of  metal 
tokens  or  otherwbe,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  after  paying  a 
limited  interest  (never  more  than  5  %,  and  in  very  many  societies 
less)  on  shares,  and,  in  some  societies,  paying  a  proportion  of 
profit  to  the  employees,  the  surplus  b  divided  to  the  members  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases :  non-members  also  usually  receiving 
half  dividends  on  theirs.  Thus  the  members  io  effect  c^tain  their 
necessaries  at  cost  price.  The  dividend  on  members'  purchases 
averages  about  as.  dd.  in  the  £.  In  many  successful  societies  even 
more  b  paid,  but  the  average  b  falling.  Where  dividend  is  high, 
prices  are  often  fixed  above  those  current  in  the  neighbourhood, 
so  that  the  members,  in  addition  to  saving  the  retailer's  profit, 
use  their  Society  as  a  sort  of  savings  bank,  where  they  put  away 
a  halfpenny  or  so  for  every  shilling  they  spend.  In  addition  to 
retailing,  a  store  often  manufactures  bread,  clothes,  boots  and 
millinery,  sometimes  farms  land,  or  grinds  com;  usually  for  its 
own  members  only,  but  occasionally  for  sale  to  other  societies 
also.  Their  productions  in  thb  way  exceed  £5,000,000  a  year. 
They  also  invest  large  and  increasing  sums  in  building  cottages,  to 
let  or  sell  to  their  members;  and  they  lend  still  more  largely  to 
their  members,  to  enable  them  to  buy  cottages. 

Outwardly  these  stores  may  look  like  mere  shops,  but  they  are 
really  much  more.  First,  they  are  managed  with  a  view  not  to  a 
proprietor's  profit,  but  to  cheap  and  good  commodities.  Seconifly 
they  have  done  an  immense  work  for  thrift  and  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes,  and  as  teachers  of  business 
and  self-government.  But  further,  they  have  a  distinct  social 
and  economic  aim,  namely,  to  correct  the  present  inequalities  of 
wealth,  and  substitute  for  the  competitive  system  an  industry 
controlled  by  all  in  the  common  interest,  and  distributing  on 
principles  of  equity  and  reason,  mutually  agreed  on,  the  wealth 
produced.  With  this  view  they  acknowledge  the  dudes  <rf  fair 
pay  and  good  conditions  for  their  own  employees,  and  of  not 
buying  goods  made  under  bad  conditions.  The  beat  societies 
further  set  aside  a  small  proportion  of  their  profits  for  educational 
purposes,  including  concerts,  social  gatherings,  classes,  lectures, 
reading-rooms  and  libraries,  and  often  make  grants  to  causes  with 
which  they  sympathize.  Their  members  are  prominent  in  local 
government  affairs;  co-operative  candidates  are  occasionally  run 
for  town  councils,  and  often  talked  of  for  parliament.  Though 
the  societies  are  non-political,  and  have  refused  to  join  the  labour 
representation  movement,  they  are  usually  centres  of  "  pro- 
gressive "  ideas.  There  are  of  course  many  defects,  and  of  li>eiT 
two  million  members  a  large,  and  many  fear  an  increasing, 
proportion,  attracted  by  the  prosperity  of  the  sodeties,  think 
chiefly  of  what  they  themselves  gain;  but  the  government  of  the 
movement  has,  hitherto  at  least,  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  ideas,  who  beHeve  that  stores  are  but  a  step  to  co-operative 
production,  and  on  to  the  "  co-operative  commonwealth." 

It  is  indeed  only  when  we  come  to  federations  of  cooperative 
sodeties,  and  above  all  to  production,  with  its  large  number  of 
employees,  that  the  educational  side  of  the  movement  and  its 
power  to  promote  industrial  reform  are  most  seen.  The  Co- 
operative Union,  Limited,  for  instance,  b  a  propagandbt 
federation  of  all  the  chief  co-operative  sodeties  in  Great  Britain, 
and  some  in  Ireland.  Its  income  of  £10,000  a  year  b  contributed 
by  the  Co-operative  Sodeties.  It  looks  after  their  legal  and 
parhamentary  interests,  carries  on  much  educational  work  by 
means  of  Uterature,  lectures,  dasses,  scholarships,  summer 
meetings  at  the  universities,  and  so  on;  organizes  numerous 
local  conferences  for  discussion,  and  once  a  year  a  great  national 
co-operative  congress,  and  exhibition  of  productions,  in  some 
chief  centre  of  population.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Sodety, 
Limited,  is  a  trading  federation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Englbh  stores.  Founded  in  1863  on  a  small  scale,  it  now  counts 
its  employees  by  thousands,  its  capital  by  millions,  and  its  yearly 
sales  by  tens  of  milhons.  Besides  its  merchant  trade,  it  manur 
factures  to  the  value  of  £4,500,000,  owning  factories,  wtvehouses 
and  land  in  many  dbtricts.  It  imports  lai^ely,  and  runs  its  own 
steamships.    It  b  also  the  bank  of  the  co-operative   sodeties, 
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utd  the  chief  outlet  for  the  always  redutid&iit  capital  of  the  well- 
esUblisbed  stores.  The  Scottish  st(»es  also  have  their  Wholesale 
Society,  not  less  importsnt  relatively.  For  many  purposes  these 
two  are  in  partnership.  In  each  of  them  the  net  profita  are 
returned  to  the  stores  as  a  dividend  on  purchases,  and  thence  to 
the  whole  body  of  members ;  but  in  the  Scottish  WhoteiaJe  a  part 
is  also  paid  to  its  employees  as  a  dividend  upon  their  wages. 
There  are  also  a  few  local  federations  of  stares,  mostly  for  corn- 
milling  and  baking. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  this  production  by  associations  of 
consumers,  or  "  consumers'  production,"  is  the  co-partnership,  or 

labour  co-partnership,  branch  of  co-operation.  Its 
2l!j^"      simplest  form  is  an  association  of  producers  formed  to 

carry  on  their  own  industry.  Originally  such  societies 
were  intended  to  consist  solely  of  the  workers  employed;  the 
ideal  was  the  "  self-governing  workshop,"  introduced  from  France 
by  the  Christian  Socialists  of  1850;  but  membership  is  now  open 
to  the  distributive  societies,  which  are  the  chief  customers,  and 
usually,  to  all  sympathiaerg.  Shares  are  transferable,  not 
withdrawable.  Profits  first  pay  the  agreed  "  wages  of  capital," 
usually  5%,  and  of  what  remains  the  main  part  goes  to  the 
employees  as  a  dividend  on  their  wages,  and  to  the  customers  as  a 
dividend  on  their  purchases.  In  well-estabhshed  societies  the 
dividend  on  wages  averages  about  is.  on  the  £.  This  is  not 
usually  paid  in  cash,  but  credited  to  the  employees  as  share 
capital,  whereby  all  may  become  members.  Besides  other 
producers'  associations,  more  or  less  cooperative,  there  are  over 
a  hundred  co-partnership  societies  at  woik  in  England,  against  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  in  1883,  They  are  engaged  in  boot-making, 
printing,  building,  weaving,  clothing,  wood-working,  metal* 
working,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  are  very  small,  while  others 
have  businesses  of  £50,000  a  year  or  more,  the  average  being 
about  £10,000.  The  majority  show  fair,  sometimes  large 
profits.  Each  is  governed  by  a  committee,  which  is  ejected  by 
the  members  and  appoints  the  manager.  A  minority  of  them 
sell  in  the  open,  i.e.  the  non-co-operative,  market,  and  a  few  sell 
largely  for  export. 

We  CTHistantly  hear  that  co-operative  production  is  a  failure. 
There  have  no  doubt-been  failures,  especially  of  big  etperiments 

attempted  among  men  totally  unprepared.  But  many 
jv™.         of  the  failures  counted  were  not  truly  co-operative. 

At  the  present  day  consumers'  production  is  successful 
beyond  all  question,  while  the  net  growth  of  producers'  associa- 
tions in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  marked  both  in  number 
and  importance.  These  two  forms  of  production  best  illustrate 
the  two  rival  theories  which  divide  British  co-operation,  and 
between  whose  partisans  the  conflict  has  at  times  been  sharp. 
The  consumers'  theory  maintains  that  all  profit  on  price  is 
abstracted  from  the  consumer,  and  must  be  returned  to  him; 
while  to  him  should  also  belong  all  capital  and  control,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  state  and  the  trade  unions  enforce. 
This  theory  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  English  Wholesale  Society, 
and  in  some  of  the  smaller  federations  for  production,  which 
employ  workmen,  whether  co-operatora  or  not,  for  wages  only, 
and  admit  no  individual,  but  only  co-operative  societies,  to 
membership.  It  is  also  exemplified  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
stores,  though  in  their  case  the  employee  may  become  a  member 
in  hb  capacity  as  a  consumer.  The  co-partnersiiip  theory,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  workers  actually  employed  in 
any  industry,  whether  distributive  or  productive,  should  be 
partners  with  those  who  find  the  capital,  and  those  who  buy  the 
produce,  and  should  share  with  them  the  profit,  responsibilities 
and  control.  The  consumers'  pjarty  contend  that  societies  of 
producers  make  a  profit  out  of  the  consumers,  and  thus  are  never 
truly  co-operative,  while  as  they  multiply  they  must  compete 
against  each  other.  The  co-partnership  party  answer  that  labour 
at  least  helps  to  make  the  profit,  and  Uiat  competition,  as  yet 
almost  insignificant  between  their  societies,  can  be  avoided  by 
federating  them  (a  process  long  ago  begun)  for  buying  and  selling 
in  common,  and  for  other  common  purposes,  while  leaving  each 
the  control  and  responsibility  of  its  own  internal  affairs.  They 
further  advocate  the  eventual  federation  of  the  productive  wing 


oi  co-operation  with  the  distributive,  for  settling  prices  and  all 
matters  in  which  their  interests  might  conflict.  In  this  way  they 
say  the  co-operative  system  may  extend  indefinitely  without 
sacrificing  either  individual  reqtonsibility  and  freedom,  or  a 
general  unity  and  control,  so  far  as  these  are  necessary  to  secure 
the  common  interest.  On  the  other  hand  they  hold  that  the 
opposing  system  tends  more  and  more  to  centralization  and 
bureaucracy,  and  divOTces  the  individual  workman  from  all 
personal  interest  in  his  work,  and  from  any  control  over  its 
conditions.  They  contend,  moreover,  and  it  is  indeed  admitted 
that,  in  ^te  of  the  great  advantagea  which  consumers'  produc- 
tion has  in  its  command  of  a  market  and  of  abundant  capital, 
only  a  small  part  of  industry  can  ever  be  carried  on  by  associa- 
tions of  the  persons  who  actually  consume  the  produce.  Outside 
tills  small  part,  therefore,  voluntary  co-operation  is  impossible 
except  as  some  form  of  co-partnership. 

On  the  working-out  of  these  two  principles  depends  the  future 
of  co-operation.  The  example  of  Scotland  probably  throws 
light  on  the  prc^lem.  There  co-operative  production,  amounting 
to  some  millions  sterling,  is  nearly  all  carried  on  by  federations  of 
consumers'  societies,  including  the  Scottish  Wholesale,  which 
apply  more  or  less  successfully  the  co-partnetship  principle — i.e. 
their  employees  are  admitted  to  share  in  profits,  and  may 
become  members,  whereby  they  are  further  admitted  to  share  in 
capital  and  control.  The  type  of  organization  hence  resulting  is 
very  much  the  same  as  where  a  society  of  producers  admits 
consumers'  societies  to  membership,  and  sets  aside  a  proportion  of 
the  profits  to  be  returned  to  them  as  dividend  upon  their 
purchases.  To  this  combined  type,  we  have  seen,  English 
productive  societies,  started  by  producers,  have  come;  and  it 
would  appear  that  those  started  by  consumers  must  ultimately 
tend  to  it.  However,  in  spite  of  honoured  leaders  of  the  eariy 
days,  the  consumers'  party  is  at  present  greatly  in  the  ascendant 
in  English  co-operation,  and  even  in  the  Scottish  federations  it  is 
almost  strong  enough  to  aboUsh  co-partnership,  and  allow  no  one 
to  share  in  capital,  profit  or  control  except  in  his  capacity  as  a 
consumer. 

An  association  of  co-operative  societies  and  individuals,  called 
the  Labour  Co-partnership  Association,  exists  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  co-partnership  in  co-operation,  and  also  to  promote 
its  gradual  adoption  in  ordinary  businesses.  Some  progress  in 
this  latter  direction  is  being  made,  there  being  a  tendency  to 
improve  upon  simple  profit-sharing  by  capitalizing  the  workman's 
"  bonus,"  whereby  he  becomes  a  shareholder,  and  the  business 
is  gradually  modified  in  a  co-operative  direction.  There  are 
remarkable  instances  of  such  modification  abroad,  notably  that 
of  the  great  iron  foundry  and  Famiiislire  at  Guise  in  France. 
The  most  noteworthy,  among  several,  in  England  is  that  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  where  after  eighteen  years  of 
the  system  5000  odd  employees  had  in  rgo?  more  than  £330,000 
invested  in  the  company;  they  also  elect  three  of  themselves 
directors  of  the  company,  this  being  one-third  of  the  board. 
Unfortunately  this  example  is,  or  at  least  wis,  marred  by  a  feud 
with  the  trade  unions,  whereas  there  is  friendship  between  trade 
unionism  and  co-partnership,  as  indeed  between  trade  unionism 
and  co-operation  generally. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  promising  developments  of  Enghsh 
co-operation  is  the  tenants'  co-partnership  movement  for  the 
common  ownership  of  groups  of  houses,  which  the  fkawrti* 
society  owning  them  lets  out  to  its  members.  These  co-pan- 
societies  are  but  few  as  yet,  but  they  have  sprung  up  "!^^JJL 
rapidly  and  promise  great  usefulness  and  extension. 
Somewhat  similar  societies  have  long  been  a  recognized  branch  of 
co-operation  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Such,  then,  are  the  history  and  present  extent  of  co-operation 
in  Great  Britain.  Turning  abroad  we  find  in  almost  all  civilized 
countries,  besides  other  forms  of  co-operation,  im-  n^iuor*- 
portant  and  growing  movements  roughly  similar  to  n*af 
those  above  described,  but  on  the  whole  less  identified  ^^^J 
with  the  working  classes  and  less  coloured  by  their 
social  and  economic  ideals.     In  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  elsewhere,  there  arc  very  important  co-operative 
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distributive  moretDCBts  tookii^  to  Rochdale  as  their  prototype; 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America  there  aie  aX  least  continual 
attempts  to  spread  Rochdale  co-<^>eration.  Of  these  foreign 
stores,  however,  many  exhibit  important  modifications,  such  as 
unlimited  liability,  and  selling  at  cost  price,  oi  between  that  and 
market  prices.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  Rochdale  Co- 
operation is  the  most  extended  and  the  most  typical.  It,  and  the 
workshop  movement  springing  from  Fourier,  and  the  socialist  co- 
operation of  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  are  certainly  the  forms  which 
have  most  of  the  ideal  of  democratic  equality  and  social  recon- 
struction. Other  fonns  look  more  to  the  money  benefits  accruing 
to  the  members,  seeking  to  supplement  the  present  order  of 
society,  rather  than  to  bring  in  a  new  order.  Among  these  other 
forms — separate  in  origin,  in  methods,  and  largely  in  spirit — the 
most  important  are  credit  co-operation,  or  people's  banking,  and 
agricultural  co-operation,  two  forms  until  recently  unknown  in 
the  British  Islands. 

Confusion  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the  fact  that  while 
Rochdale  Co-operation  sets  itself  against  "  credit,"  continental 
co-operatioD  b  more  concerned  with  obtaining  credit 
for  its  members  than  with  anything  else.  But  credit  is 
used  in  two  senses.  The  English  workman  employed 
for  wages  is  against  the  credit  which  means  spending 
them  before  they  are  earned:  continental  co-operadon  seeks  by 
collecrive  credit  to  put  into  the  hands  of  working  peasants, 
craftsmen  and  traders,  the  stock  and  the  toob  without  which 
their  labour  is  vain.  Credit  for  consumption  b  the  road  to 
poverty;  credit  for  production  the  road  to  well-being. 

Just  as  with  co-operation  in  labour  and  in  purchase,  so  mutual 
help  in  obtaining  credit  may  doubtless  be  traced  in  primitive 
forms  far  back  into  hbtory.  It  was  certainly  more  or  less  "  in 
the  air  "  in  Germany  and  France  about  1848  and  even  eariier; 
but  the  beginning  of  s>^tematic  organized  credit  co-operation 
may  be  definitely  fixed  in  the  year  1845,  when  Raifieisen  began 
bis  DarlehtKcasse,  or  loan  bank,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Curiously 
enough  it  had  also  a  second  and  entirely  independent  origin.  For 
in  the  following  year  Schulze-Delitzsch,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
same  kingdom,  established  his  Credit  Society  based  on  an 
entirely  different  system.  As  this  second  system  spread  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other  and  attained,  as  indeed  it  retains, 
inuch  greater  commercial  magnitude,  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  beginnitig  of  credit  co-operation,  of  which  for  a  long  time  it 
was  the  only  in^wrtant  form.  These  two  remain  the  two  distinct 
types  in  every  land.  Thus  Germany,  which  has  innumerable 
c<t-operative  societies  <^  every  form  and  of  great  importance,  b 
in  particular  the  mother  of  credit  co-operation. 

In  the  famine  years  of  1846  and  1347  and  for  some  years  after, 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  RaifFeiaen  was  a  burgomaster  in  the  barren 
Westerwald.  The  pe<^le  were  hopelesdy  ground  down 
by  debt  to  money-lenders  for  small  doles  of  capital, 
advanced  to  purchase  stock,  or  meet  times  of  special 
difficulty.  It  occurred  to  Railfeisen  that  by  combining 
to.  borrow  a  moderate  sum  of  money  on  their  joint  responsibility, 
and  afterwards  to  lend  it  out  among  themselves  in  small  sums  at  a 
^htly  greater  rate  of  interest,  the  peasants  might  obtain  relief 
from  their  burden  of  usury,  and  at  the  same  time  get  the  capital 
necessary  to  make  their  labour  productive.  Accordingly  in  1849 
at  the  little  town  of  Flammersfeld,  he  set  up  a  "  Loan  Bank." 
Despite  its  success,  it  retoained  the  only  one  of  its  kind  for  five 
years,  when  RaiSeisen  founded  a  second.  There  was  no  third 
for  eight  years  more:  it  was  only  in  1880  that  they  began  really 
to  spread,  but  now  they  are  found  in  many  lands  and  are  counted 
by  thousands. 

Such  a  bank  is  essentially  an  association  of  neighbours. 
Besides  borrowing,  it  also  receives  savings  deposits,  which  often 
produce  a  large  part  of,  or  even  all,  the  capital  it  needs.  Usually 
a  tew  of  the  members  are  comparatively  well  to  do  people,  who 
join  to  help  their  neighbours  by  increasing  the  society's  credit. 
This  Raiffeisen  considered  essential.  They  have  no  actual  privi- 
lege, but  by  common  consent  they  take  a  leading  part.  In  the 
true  Raifieisen  bank  the  liability  of  each  member  is  unlimited, 
but  limited  liability  has  been  introduced  in  some  of  its  modifica- 


rions.  The  Society  confines  its  <q>eTattonfi  strictly  to  a  small  area; 
say  a  parish,  where  everyone  knows  everyone.  Each  boirower 
must  specify  the  purpose  for  which  he  wants  a  loan,  say  to  buy  a 
oow  or  drain  a  field,  or  pay  off  a  money-lender,  and  this  is 
rigorously  inquired  into.  Only  members  can  borrow.  Any 
member,  however  poor,  can  borrow  for  a  profitable  approved 
purpose,  and  no  one,  however  rich,  for  any  other.  Practically 
all  the  members  see  that  the  money  is  applied  as  agreed;  and, 
while  the  loan  b  often  made  for  a  long  period,  a  year  or  two 
—even  for  ten  or  more — so  as  to  repay  itself  out  of  the 
profit,  power  is  reserved  to  call  it  in  at  short  notice  if  misapplied. 
Loans  are  repayable  by  periodical  instalments,  but  repayments 
must  be  made  with  absolute  punctuality.  No  bills,  mortgages  or 
other  securities  are  taken,  except  a  note  of  hand  either  alone  or 
with  one  or  two  sureties.  There  are  two  committees,  one  to  lend 
and  do  the  work  of  the  society,  and  the  other  to  si^>ervise  the 
first;  and  on  both  of  these  it  is  understood  that  the  richer 
members  are  to  be  in  a  majority,  No  committeeman  or  oflicer 
receives  any  remuneration  for  his  services,  except  that  the 
accountant  gets  a  small  salary.  Originally  there  were  no  shares, 
and  when  in  i38g  the  legislature  ordained  that  there  must  be 
shares,  the  Raiffeisen  banks  made  theirs  as  small  as  possible, 
generally  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  Nothing  is  paid  on  the  diares  as 
interest  or  dividend,  all  profit  being  voted  once  for  all  to  the 
ordinary  reserve  and  the  indivisible  reserve,  the  latter  the 
backbone  of  the  system.  In  every  large  district  the  Raifieben 
banks  are  federat^  in  a  Union,  and  these  Unions  culminate  in  a 
General  Agency.  As  an  intermediary  among  themselves,  and 
between  them  and  the  money  market,  the  banks  have  also  a 
central  bank  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  and  with  ten  provincial 
branches.  A  great  deal  of  agricultural  co-operation  has  arisen 
from  these  banks  as  centres,  and  with  the  money  they  have 
supplied. 

Raiffeisen  banks  boast  that  neither  member  nor  creditor  has 
ever  lost  a  penny  by  them,  and  while  thb  is  denied  it  seems  at 
least  near  the  truth.  Their  credit  b  so  good  that  they  can  obtain 
money  at  very  low  rates,  and  as  their  expenses  are  trifling  they 
can  re-lend  to  their  members  at  rates  but  little  higher.  In 
Germany  they  usually  lend  at  about  5%.  Only  men  of  good 
character  can  obtain  membership:  thus,  besides  spreading 
pro^>erity,  they  have  everywhere  been  great  promoters  of 
sobriety  and  good  conduct.  They  were  only  intended  to*  meet 
the  needs  of  the  peasants,  especially  of  the  very  poorest,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  proved  admirably  suited. 

Very  different  were  the  people  among  whom  Schulze-Dehtzsch 
established  hb  form  of  co-operative  credit;    and  very  different 
the  organization  he  adopted  and  the  results  which  have 
flowed  from  it.  In  1850  Franz  Hermann  Schulze  was  a     ^m^'SL 
judge  in  hb  native  town  of  Delitzsch,  almost  at  the     ^aatt. 
middle  point  of  the  southern  edge  of  Prussia,  and 
established  there  his  first  VoTschussveran,  or  Advance- Union. 
He  had  been  in  England  and  knew  something  of  our  co-operative 
movement,  but  he  scarcely  seems  to  have  derived  any  part  of  hb 
inspiration  from  it.     The  people  he  desired  to  help  were  towns- 
men,especially  the  small  craftsmen  working  on  their  own  account, 
the  joiners,  shoemakers  and  so  forth;  and  hb  ideal  was  to  do  thb 
merely  by  stimulating  their  thrift. 

In  a  Schulze- Delitzsch  bank,  a  number  of  such  men  combine 
together  to  raise  a  capital  of  guarantee:  to  do  this  every  member 
takes  up  one  share  and  one  only,  which  b  of  large  value,  say 
£30  or  £50  or  even  much  more,  but  can  be  paid  up  by  small 
instalments.  Thus  every  member  is  committed  to  a  long  course 
of  saving.  On  the  strength  of  this  capital  in  course  of  formation, 
and  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  members,  the  bank  b  able  to 
borrow,  or  to  receive  as  savings  and  deposits  from  members  and 
others,  a  much  larger  capital.  The  funds  so  constituted  it  lends 
out  at  the  highest  rates  it  can  command,  originally  12%  or  14%, 
but  now  very  much  less,  and  varying,  of  course,  with  the  market. 
It  lends  to  members  only,  but  to  any  amount,  for  any  purpose  and 
on  any  good  and  sufficient  security,  whether  acceptance,  pro- 
missory note,  overdraft,  discount,  mortgage,  pledge,  surety  or 
what  not.    The  loans,  however,  are  always  for  a  short  period. 
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uauaily  thxeemoatha,  rencvaUe  foi  another  three  months,  and 
sometlmeB  iatihbi  tban  that.  The  costimittte  of  management  aie 
elected  by  the  gbneral  meetings;  tliey.  decide  on  all  loans,  and 
Teceive  a.  salary,  plus  a  cnnunissimi  on  the.  business  done.  The 
cooOcil  of  supervision  are  also  paid,  01  at  least  entitled  to  pay. 
The  great  objeats  which  a  bank  keeps  in  view  are  secuiity  and  a 
good  Tetum  bu  capitaL  It  is  not  confined  to  a  small  area,  but 
works  for  as  large  and  as  varied  a  constituency  as  possible.  With 
such  a.  constitution  the  Scbulse-IMitBSch  banks  grow  big  and 
accumulate  b  large  capital  of  th«r  own.  On  an  average  each 
bank  has  nearly  <oo  members  and  lends  about  £150,000  per 
annum,  iacluding  loans  renewed.  Losses  ate  sofnetimBS  maile, 
but  they  are  not  heavy  on  the  whole.  All  the  profits  are  divided 
upon  ca^Htal,  or  put  to  reserve,  except  some,  usually  small, 
sums  given  to  charitable-  or  educational  purposes.  Dividends 
average  about  5%,  but  have  been  knorira  to  reach  and  even 
exceed  30%. 

It  may  the^fore  justly  be  said  that  for  co-operative  institu- 
tions these  banks  smac^  too  much  of  ioint-stockism :  they  are  in 
fact  co-opeTative  not  much  nu»e  than  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
(Mdham  cotton  mills,  and  other  "  working-class  limiteds,"  have 
sometimes  been  loosely  called  co-operative.  Tliey  seem  consti- 
tuted to  make  the  lender's  interest  supreme,  but  they  have, 
nevertheless,  conferred  enormous  benefits  on  the  handicraftsmen, 
snail  traders,  small  cultivators  and  others  who  borrow  from 
them.  They  have  put  capital  within  their  reach  at  reasonable 
rates. 

These  banks  also  have  theii  central  pnint.  In  1864  the  German 
Co-operative- SocietieE'  Bank  was -founded  to  centralize  the  work 
of  the  local  Scfaulze-Delitzsch  banks  and  to  bring  the  money 
market  within  their  readh.  It  was  notiitself  co-opesative,  and 
never  confined  its  business  to  the  co-operative  banks.  Beginaing 
in  a  Veiry  small  way,  by  1903  it  had  attaineda  capital  of  a  million 
and  a  half  steeling  and  a,  yearly  business  of  £154,000,000,  of 
which  £38,000,000  was  specifically  with  co-ope^itive  credit 
societies,  it  was  then  amalgamated  with  anoth^  banking 
business,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  esteemed  oneof  the  mo^ inqiortant 
and  successful  in  Getmany. ' 

ItiUs  these  two  types  ot  credit  co-operation  a^ee  in  being 
founded  tin  unlimited  liability,  but  spaddng'  brdadly  they  are 
contrasted  in  that  the  Schul^Delitzoch  banks  work  primarily, 
though  by  no  means  solely,  among  townsmen,  arebased  on  share 
capital,  work  for  profit,  which  they  divide  ad.  shares, .are  con- 
ducted by  paid  directors,  and  confer  their  benefiis  not  oni  the 
very  poorest  but  rather,  as  their  own  friebds  gay,  on  the  middle 
da^s;  the  Rai&eben  banks. are  designed-for  the  pca£aittry,afe 
not  based  upon  share  capital.  neitUr  divide,  nor  work  >for, 
profit,  are  c<Klducted  .by  unpaid  directors,  and'confer  their 
benefitse^etiallyonthevery.pdOr.  TIhe Schulze-Delitzscfa  type 
is  strong  in  Edi-<help,  but  tends  to  canime«wiism  aa.it  grows; 
the  ochet  needs  the  help  of  the  well-to-do  to  bade  up  the  self- 
help  of  the  poor,  but  it  tends  t»  altruism  and  die  uliiOTi  of 
classes. 

The  world  has  50,000  co-operative-credit  societies,  not  counting 
building  societies;  and  though  they  aie  organizBd  in  many 
groups,  especially  in  their  native  Gennaay,<for  local  reasons,  tn 
because  of  some  modification,  or  some  compromise  between  the 
two  8yst«ms,  the  two. types  really  include  them  all.  There:  is, 
however,  a  strong  tendency  to  introduce  hmited  hability  into 
various  offshoots  of  the  one  type  and  the  other;  even  lnt;o  the 
orthodox  Schulze-Delitzach  banks  themselves,  when  they  grow 
big.  From  Germany  cotttperative  banks  have  spread  into  almost 
all  European  countries — even  at  last  to  Ireland  and  l^igland-^ 
and  Lo  America  and  Asia.  .  In  Germany  there  are  some  fifteen 
thousand  local,  and  no  less  than  sixty  central,  co-operative 
credit  associations,  which  lend  out  £iBo,ooo,ooo  a  year  including 
renewals.  In  Italy,  AuMria  and  I^mgary  they  are  also  strong. 
In  1896  it  was  estimated  that  £i5o,ooo,oooa  year  must  be  very 
well  within  the  total  amount  lent  by  money  oo-operation  on  the 
continent  oC  Europe;  eight  years  later  itcould  not  well  fall  abort 
of  £a5o,000|Ooo,  and  the  amount  keeps  constantly  increasing. 
Of  thi^  total  only  a  amall  percecttage  lepicsents  loans  by  hanks  of 


the  Raifeisen  type,  which,  tbiMgb  very-  numerous,  ofttn  lend 
only  a  few  hundred  pounds  each  in  the  ycftr: ' 

Great  controversy  has  prevailed  as  to  the. state  subsidies  givdn 
to  co-operative  cnediL  Wh^  govemmeatB  are  sometimes  rdthei 
indined  to  hinder  co-operative  distribution,  they  bavB.eboWD 
a  marked  tendency  to  foster,  whether  for  political  or  eoonbmif 
reasoiiB,  cO'«perative  credit.  The  FrusGian  government  in 
response  to  popular  <  demand,  vigorously  :  supported  by  tlip 
agricultural  intesest,  has  founded  .and  endowed  with  £1,500,006 
of  public  money,  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank,  whose  object 
is  to  bring  capital  within  the  reach  of  the  various  groups  i>f  'c6- 
operative  banks.  The  Schulze-Delitasch  Union  was  the  only 
one  to  dispute  the  need  of  this,  and  though  the  bank  has  ^ven 
a  stimulus  to  the  formation  of  co-opeiative  societies,  it  stifl 
denies  that  this  is  a  healthy  propagation.  Nevertheless,  eorut 
even  of  the  SchulzerDelitzsch  societies  resort  to  this  slate  batik 
for  money.  It  is  under  government  administration  and  lends 
immense  sums  each  year.  In  fVance  the  Bank  of  France  has 
been  compelled  to  lend  £1,600,000  free  ofinterest,  and  to  give 
about  £iso,ooo  per  annum  out  of  Its  profits  to  assist  agriculture; 
this  money  is  being  lent  free  to  "  regtmal  "  banks,  and  by  them 
at  about  3%  to  local  societies.  State  help  has  also  been  ^ven 
to  the  co-operative  bank  of  the  French  wcwkmen's  productive 
aodeties.  In  Austria  and-  in  many  other  conntiies  a  great  dul 
of  similar  hdp  has  been  given.  \ 

Closely  connected  with  certain  devdopments  of  credit,  and 
deserving  to  rank  as  the  third,  if  not'  the  second,'  great  sub« 
division  of  co-operation,  is  agricultural  co-operation,  otttmtuV 
a  movement  in  the  main  of  the  last  twenty  years,  but  ma^agH'- 
anwunting  now  to  a  great  force,  almost  everywhere  taUvrai  . 
except  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  sonfe  couiitrics  almost  «*'<WW-, 
to  a  revolution.  It  is  important  to  say.  agricultural  "T' 
co-operation  and  aolL  co-operative  agriculture,  for  in  spite  of 
some  customary  mutual  help  in. farm  work,  in  spite  of  several 
attempts,  and  some  small  siiccesses,  in  co-operative  fanning! 
tlK  su^nal  cultivation  is  almost  everywhere  individualistic^ 
The  farmer  or  peasant  cultivates  alone,  or  with  his  family;  or 
servants;  when  tie  co-operates  with  his  fellows,  it  is  bo  manur 
factuie,  or  to  market,  the  products  of  his  farm,  or  more-trftcn 
to  obtain  the  things  he  needs  for  hiB-'farmlng,  to  raise  stock,  to 
own.  expensive  machinery  in  common,  or  insure  against  risks^ 
By  these  means  the  small  farmer,  without  sacrificing  his  own 
peculiar  advantages,  obtains  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  big 
farmer,  to  the  immense  improvement  of  his  position. 

At.  almost  every  point  agricultural  and  credit  co-operation 
touch;  yet  the  most  perfect  exanrpleof  agricultural  co-operatioii 
is  not  concerned  with  credit  co-opentidti  in  any  form.  The 
farmers  of  Dentsark  pnuitise  coKiperatioB  in  almost  every 
variety,  exc^t  for  raising  capitali  Tlie  commercial  banks  have 
provided  moU^to  start  dairies  and  other  co-operative  societica; 
so  that,  it  wouM  appear,  the  need  of  credit  co-operation  has  not 
been  fdt. , 

The  Danish  farmer  is.aimost  always  a  freehcddet:  it  is  little 
more  than  a  cuitury  since  his  ancestors  were  serfs.  It  is  Utdc 
more  than  a  generation  since  a  few  men,  turtiing  to  account  tht 
strong  national  feeling  aroused  by  the  defeat  of  1864,  started  a 
great  educational  movement  winch  has  left  its  mark  on  all  strata 
of  Danuh  sodety.  After  the  People's  High  School,  teditiicol 
scbxds  arose  in  various  places;  and  to  these,  and  to  the  excdlent 
continuation  schools  in  the  country  districts,  the  Danes. an 
beholden  for  the  r^eneration  of  thdr  agriculture.'  From  1S67 
co-operative  distributive  sodeties  on  the  Rochdale  plan  had  beca 
spreading  in  Denmark;  but  it  was  not  till  r83^  that  co-operatio* 
in  agriculture  began,  and  the  first  co-operative  dairy  was  farmed ; 
ten  years  later  there  were  about  a  thousand  such,  a  nui»b« 
which  has  slightly  increased  since.  These  dairies  are  productive 
sodeties  in  which  the  cow-owners  are  the  shareholders,  and  all 
shareholders  have  equal  rights  and  equal  voting  power,  whether 
they  own  one  cow  or  one  hundred.  Almost  every  village  has 
its  co-operative  dairy,  fitted  to  deal  with  the  milk  of  from  400 
to  1400,  or  even  aooo  cows.  They  far  exceed  all  the  other  dairies 
of  Denmark.   Mote  than  four-fifths  «E  til  the  milk  of  Denmark 
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is  used  in  them,  and  they  produce  butter  worth  more  than  nine 
millions  sterling.  The  profits  are  divided  among  those  who  supply 
the  cream,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  supplies — a  m^bod 
of  dividing  profits  characteristic  of  agricultural  co-operation. 
The  village  dairies  are  united  in  federations  to  export  their 
produce. 

Side  by  side  with  the  dairies  ate  other  co-operative  societies, 
quite  independent  but  largely  composed  of  the  same  members, 
for  buying  collectively  fodder,  manures  and  other  agricultursd 
or  household  requisites,  for  collecting  and  exporting  ^gs, 
slaughtering  hogs  and  curing  bacon,  improving  the  breed  of 
Stock,  for  bee-keeping,  fruit-groving  and  so  forth.  By  means 
of  these  societies  the  country  has  been  greatly  enriched.  The 
fanner  not  uncommonly  belongs  to  ten  co-operative  societies, 
besides  probably  a  farmers'  dub.  The  work  of  starting  and 
adzninistrating  the  societies  is  seldom  paid,  and  many  farmers 
pve  much  time  to  it  gratuitously.  They  are  in  the  main 
(wganiaed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  dairies,  but  with  varia- 
Uons;  the  largest  egg  export  society,  for  instance,  has  over 
30,000  members.  It  is  not  a  federation  of  village  societies,  but 
a  centralized  body  with  many  branches. 

The  growth  of  the  bacon-curing  societies  has  been  remarkable. 
The  first  of  them  was  not  founded  until  1887,  but  they  spread 
rapidly,  and  in  seven  years  there  were  twenty,  killing  more  than 
haJf  the  country's  then  produce  of  hogs.  The  movement  has 
greatly  increased  since  then,  and  multiplied  its  output  about 
fourfold.  Co-operation  in  collecting,  grading  and  exporting 
eggs  only  began  in  1895,  and  in  eight  years  65,000  members 
had  joined  the  various  ^(g  societies,  aiid  the  value  of  eggs 
ei^rted  had  reached  ^4.36,000.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  effect  of 
agricultural  co-operation  in  Denmark  has  amounted  to  little  less 
than  a  revolution.  It  has  brought  the  results  of  science  within  the 
peasant's  reach,  and  he  has  been  quick  to  avail  himself  of  them: 
it  has  transformed  a  great  part  of  farm  work  into  a  factory 
industry,  increased  the  yield  of  the  soil,  improved  the  material 
portion  of  the  peasants,  and  drawn  rich  and  poor  together. 
Denmark,  once  so  poor,  is  now,  except  England,  probably  the 
richest  country  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Besides  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Fiiiland,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Ireland  and  many  other  countries  have  important  developments 
of  agricultural  co-operation.  In  Germany,  where  it  is  closely 
connected  with  credit  co-operation,  it  seems  to  date  from  i86l5 
only,  yet  in  forty  years  agricultural  co-operative  societies  have 
come  to  number  six  thousand,  without  counting  the  agricultural 
banks,  which  exceed  twice  that  number.  There  are  dairies, 
societies  to  purchase  farm  requisites,  societies  of  grape-growers, 
hop-growers  and  beetroot-growers,  distilleries,  labour  societies, 
insurance  societies,  societies  to  own  warehouses  and  granaries 
and  to  sell  produce,  to  purchase  land  and  resell  it  in  small 
holdings,  and  even  several  societies  which  purchase  land  to 
cultivate  it  in  common.  The  dose  connexion  between  credit- 
societies  and  other  agricultural  co-operation  is  exemplified  in 
the  Central  Union  of  orthodox  RaifFeisen  credit  societies  at 
Neuwied.  Through  a  central  bank  and  a  trading  department 
allied  to  it,  it  has  negotiated  the  joint  purchase  of  coal,  feeding- 
Stuffs,  manures,  machinery  and  so  forth  to  targe  amounts,  as  well 
as  the  difficult  business  of  the  combined  sale  of  agricultural 
produce.  Moreover,  several  local  centres  connected  with  this 
union  have  granaries  and  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  negotiate  joint  sales,  while  within  the  union 
facilities  have  been  found  for  selling  the  products  of  one  district 
to  members  in  another. 

In  Ireland  stores  have  not  hitherto  fiourished,  though  a  few 
exist.  Irish  co-operation  is  agricultural,  and  dates  from  the 
foundation  of  one  co-operative  dairy  in  1889.  Thence 
*^  has  grown  a  movement  already  of  great  importance, 

JJj^,^  still  advancing  and  comprising  from  eighty  to  ninety 
thousand  members,  belonging  to  some  hundreds  of 
90cietiea^~dairies,  agricultural  supply  societies,  banks  and  so 
forth,  formed  on  the  Danish  model.  To  form  a  daity  the  small 
working  formers  of  a  district  register  a  society  and  take  up 


shares  of  £t  each,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  theii  cows. 
Each  brings  bis  milk  to  be  separated,  is  paid  for  the  butter- 
making  material  it  contains,  and  receives  back  skim  milk.  If 
any  profit  is  divided,  it  belongs  nine-tenths  to  the  suppliers  ot 
milk  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  supplies,  and  one-tentfa 
to  the  dairy  employees  as  dividend  on  wages  in  pursuance  of 
the  co-partnership  principle.  These  dairies  [xoduce  butter 
worth  more  than  £1 ,000,000.  Their  rapid  spread  is  due  to  their 
great  influence  in  improving  the  quality  of  butter,  and  hence 
increasing  the  farmer's  gains.  The  co-operative  banks  are  of 
the  Raiffeisen  type,  though  a  few  have  limited  liabiKty.  They 
aim  at  providing  the  peasants  with  necessary  capital  ("  the 
lucky  money  "  they  have  christened  it)  and  expelling  the  usurer. 
They  are  increasing  rapidly.  Among  other  objects  of  Irish 
co-operation  are  selling  eggs,  poultry,  barley  and  pigs,  joint- 
grasing,  potato-spraying,  scutching  fiax,  bacon  curing,  home 
industries,  and  of  course  supplying  farm  requisites.  The  move- 
ment promises  much  further  growth  in  magnitude  and  variety. 
The  dairy  sodeties  have  federated  into  an  agency  for  reaching 
the  EngUsh  market,  and  the  supply  sodeties  into  an  Irish 
Wholesale  for  purchasing  to  the  best  advantage.  Besides  the 
direct  profits  and  economies  of  these  sodeties,  they  have  greatly 
benefited  Ireland  by  teaching  men  of  all  classes,  parties  and 
religions  to  act  together  for  peaceful  progress;  they  have  led 
to  a  wide  diffusion  of  better  agricultural  knowledge,  and  to  the 
establishment  by  government  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
(See  Ireland.) 

In  France,  which  Engli^men  are  apt  to  speak  of  as  pre- 
eminently the  country  of  co-operative  pioductiiHi,  the  agri- 
cultural is  the  most  important  branch  of  co-operation; 
and  the  source  and  mainstay  of  a^cultural  co-opera-  ortlm^ 
tion  are  the  Syndieats  Agricoiei.  These  are  not  cbkbt* 
technically  co-operative  sodeties;  they  are  rather  <■  Frmmt» 
trade  unions,  not  indeed  of  wage-earners  only,  or  ff^JjT 
mainly,  but  of  cultivators.  They  cannot  legally  trade, 
being  constituted  for  the  Btu<^  and  protection  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  members,  the  spread  of  information,  and  so 
forth.  Thdr  prindpal  object  however,  seems  in  many  cases 
to  be  to  combine  their  members  for  the  purchase  of  aU  farm 
requisites  and  espedajly  of  chemical  manures.  This  they  do 
by  collecting,  sorting  and  passing  on  orders.  They  cannot 
usually  manage  selling  in  common  without  the  intervention  of 
a  society  specially  registered  for  that  object.  Beginning  only 
in  1893,  their  number  long  ago  ran  into  thousands  and  their 
membership  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  drawn  from  all  classes 
of  cultivators  and  landowners,  great  and  little.  Among  much 
other  good  work  they  have  led  to  the  formation  of  a  large 
number  of  strictly  co-operative  societies  for  all  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  except  cultivation  in  common.  Thus  there  are 
two  thousand  agricultural  banks,  besides  butter  factories, 
distilleries,  associations  for  threshing,  for  sale  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  for  wine-making,  oil-pressing,  and  so  on,  amounting 
altogether  to  some  hundreds.  There  are  also  sodeties,  mostly 
of  andent  date,  engaged  in  making  Gruy^  cheese:  a  few  years 
ago  these  numbered  2000,  but  they  are  dwindling.  Lastly,  there 
are  some  dght  thousand  mutual  insurance  sodeties  organized 
as  agricultural  syndicates. 

Everywhere  the  main  features  of  this  agricultural  movement 
are  similar  to  those  we  have  seen  in  Doimark  and  Ireland;  it 
is  supiHementary  to  individual  cultivation;  hardly  ever  does 
it^pearasassodationsfor  cultivating  in  common,  and,  speaking 
with  certain  important  exceptions,  it  has  no  very  ideal  aims, 
but  seeks  chiefly  to  give  the  farmer  a  better  profit.  In  En^and 
there  are  a  number  of  farms  worked  by  stores,  and  several 
large  assodations  for  the  supply  of  farm  requisites;  but  the 
typical  agricultural  co-operation,  based  on  smaU  village  sodeties 
and  federations  of  such  sodeties,  has  only  recentiy  been  made 
known  and  begun  to  take  root. 

It  is  notable  that  while  the  Syndieats  agricoUs  are  almost 
exactiy  what  Fourier,  the  Robert  Owen  of  France,  foresaw  as  the 
next  stage  of  social  development,  the  other  great  bruich  of 
French  co-operation,  the  worksbc^  movement  of  the  ^MOCMtirat 
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uinriira  de  prodvctim,  is  directly  due  to  his  teaching,  which 
led  in  1848  to  tliB  starting  of  a  Uige  number  of  co-(^>erative 
f^^^g,  workihops.  The  suppression  ot  association  ^ter  the 
gmte^  advent  (rf  Napoleon  IIL  killed  moat  of  them,  but 
fraort  with  the  return  of  liberty  they  revived  and  they  have 
^J*^  steadily  increased  ever  since.  They  vary  somewhat 
among  themselves,  but  are  in  the  main  combinations  of 
workmen  to  carry  on  their  industriei  with  their  own  capital  or 
that  of  thur  trade  unions.  Their  chief  difierence  from  English 
co-partnership  sodetiea  is  that  they  very  rarely  admit  to  member- 
ship any  persona  not  belon^ng  to  the  trade.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  great  variety  of  industries,  selling  comparatively  little  to 
co-operative  distributive  societies,  as  English  co-partnership 
societies  do,  but  taking  contracts  from  government  depart- 
ments and  the  municipalities,  and  supplying  the  general  public. 
Complete  statistics  of  their  total  trade  are  not  avaOable,  but 
it  exceeds  £3,000,000,  and  the  separate  societies  seem  to  vary, 
like  the  majority  of  English  co-partnership  societies,  from  about 
£40,000  a  year  downirards,  a  few  being  larger  but  the  great 
majority  small.  From  about  140  societies  in  1896  they  have 
grown  to  between  two  and  three  times  that  number,  and  the 
increase  continues  with  rapidity.  More  than  two  hundred  of 
them  are  federated  in  the  Ckambre  ammltative  des  associations 
iMwiires  de  proiuclioH,  which  looks  after  certain  business  in- 
terests of  the  societies^  and  also  assists  the  formation  of  new 
ones  by  pn^mgaoda  and  advice.  In  Paris  alone  about  a  third  of 
these  sodetjes  are  found. 

It  has  been  objected  that  their  growth  is  artificial  inasmuch  as 
the  government  gives  them  certain  advantages,  such  as  pre- 
ference over  the  private  contractor  at  an  equal  price,  exemption 
from  the  deposit  of  security,  and  special  concessions  as  to 
payments  oh  account.  It  also  grants  a  subvention  (recently 
about  :£700O  per  annum),  which  was  formerly  all  given  to  the 
societies  in  grants,  but  is  now  largely  lent  to  them  at  not  more 
than  2  %  interest  through  their  own  special  bank.  This  bank 
was  fouiMled  in  1893  to  help  the  societies  with  loans  and  discounts, 
and  was  soon  after  endowed  by  a  disdple  of  Fourier  with  £30,000. 
The  societies  iiave  also  benefited  by  other  private  beneficence 
and  public  help.  As  to  the  Government  aid,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  m  France  the  state  helps  all  forms  of  industry 
in  ways  unknown  to  us,  and  the  French  co-operative  producers 
always  declare  that  what  is  done  for  them  is  a  trifie  compared 
to  what  is  done  for  other  manufacturers.  Moreover,  they  get 
many  large  contracts  in  open  and  unaided  competition.  In 
these  sodaties  the  aitxiiiairu,  or  workers  who  are  not  members, 
are  often  numerous;  but  no  society  is  now  admitted  to  their 
federation  which  does  not  share  profits  with  the  auMiioirts  and 
facilitate  their  admission  to  membership. 

Consumers'  co-operation,  credit  co-operation,  agricultural 
co-operation,  and  woikdiop  cO'<q>er&tion,  as  exemplified  in 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark  and  France,  are  found  In 
most  advanced  countries,  some  in  one  and  some  in  another, 
in  forms  roughly  similar  to  those  above  described.  Of  co- 
operation for  production  it  might  have  been  said,  a  few  years  ago, 
that  outside  Great  Britain  it  everywhere  meant  assodations  of 
producers.  Except  bakeries,  there  was  but  little  consumers' 
production;  that,  however,  seems  now  to  be  spreading  in  foreign 
countries  also.  The  most  important  developments  of  co-opera- 
tion not  yet  described  are  the  socialist  co-operation  of  Belgium, 
the  co-operative  building  sodeties  of  the  United  States,  the 
laboQi  sodeties  of  Italy  and  Russia,  the  co-operation  of  German 
craftsmen  to  provide  thranselves  with  raw  material,  and  the 
letting  out  of  railway  construction  to  temporary  co-operative 
gfoiqw  of  workmen  by  the  New  Zealand  and  Victorian 
governments. 

In  Bdgium  co-opwation  is  mostly  sodahst  in  the  towns  and 
Catholic  In  the  country.  In  all  the  principal  industrial  centres 
are  very  important  co-operative  bakeries  and  distributive 
aodeties,  owned  by  co-operative  groups,  numbering  thousands 
of  workmen  (rf  every  calling.  These  Maisims  du  peuple  are 
admitted  to  be  well  managed,  even  by  those  who  dislike  their 
politics.   The  socialist  party  look  upon  them  chiefiy  as  a  means 


of  organizing  and  educating  the  werkiitg  classes  for  political 
and  economic  emandpation,  and  of  providing  funds  for  political 
warfare.  like  the  Enghsh  stores,  and  allied  sodeties,  they  are 
based  OB  the  consumer,  but  unlike  them  tbey  pay  no  interest  on 
share  capital,  though  they  do  on  deposits.  A  much  larger  port 
of  the  profit  than  in  England  b  devoted  to  propaganda  and 
common  purposes,  though  a  part  is  also  paid  to  the  consumers 
individually  in  the  form  of  checks  exchangeable  for  bread  or 
other  goods.  The  workers  employed  also  receive  a  share  of 
profit  as  a  dividend  on  their  wages,  and  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  committee  of  management.  By  means  of 
these  sodeties  the  party  has  a  press,  buildings,  and  the  funds  to 
fight  elections  and  EU[q>ort  members  in  parliament.  In  France, 
where  the  store  movement  has  been  of  an  individualistic,  and 
often  middle  class,  tendency,  the  socialists  have  lately  imitated 
the  example  of  Belgium,  and  seem  to  be  winning  more  mccess 
than  the  older  French  stores. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  long  been  much  important 
agricultural  co-operation,  and  there  have  been  many  much-ad- 
vertised attempts  to  establish  Rochdale  co-operation,  but  there 
have  so  often  been  failures  and  even  dishonesties  that  co-opera- 
tion has  had  a  bad  odour  in  the  country,  and  the  developments 
come  and  go  with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
confidence  of  its  stability.  The  branch  of  co-operation  which 
has  been  a  great  success  in  the  United  States  consists  of  the  great 
co-operative  building  sodeties,  but  building  sodeties  arc  not 
considered  part  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  Great  Britain. 

Co-operation  of  all  kinds  is  greatly  developed  in  Italy,  but 
one  form  is  specially  notable.  The  Societi  di  Uaoro  are  co- 
operative labour  gangs  of  great  importance.  They  are  counted 
by  hundreds,  and  are  found  among  navvies,  builders,  masoOB, 
carriers,  stevedores,  agricultural  labourers  and  other  workmen, 
and  have  carried  out  very  great  works  in  Italy  and  in  foreign 
countries.  They  have,  for  instance,,  drained  lands  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  and  made  a  railway  in  Greece.  They  differ  bova.  pro- 
ductive sodeties  markedly  in  that  th^  have  comparatively  little 
to  do  with  capital  or  material,  but  oontract  mainly  for  labour. 

The  Slavonic  races  seem  to  have  a  special  aptitude  for  grouping 
together  co-opera tivdy:  it  Is  said  that  men  meeting  casually 
on  a  journey  will  do  so  for  the  brief  time  they  are  together.  In 
countries  like  Servia  we  sec  this  andent,  and  more  or  less  cus- 
tomary, loose  and  unstable  co-operation  meeting  the  modem 
contractual,  permanent  co-operation  of  banks  and  other 
registered  sodeties.  So  in  Russia,  where  so  large  a  part  In  Uie 
national  organization  is  played  by  the  Arid  (see  Russia),  which 
roay  be  a  transitory  co-operative  group  of  workmen  undertakii^ 
a  particular  piece  of  work,  e.g.  to  build  a  house,  or  a  pomanent 
association  like  that  of  the  bank  porters  combined  bother  to 
guarantee  one  another's  honesty. 

While  English  and  some  olber  forms  of  co-operation  have 
always  repudiated  state  help,  and  probably  rightly,  so  far  as 
their  own  work  is  concerned,  the  state  in  almost  all  ^,1,  ^^ 
countries,  and  conspicuously  in  England,  has  in  fact 
helped  to  the  extent  of  providing  special  legislation,  and  waiving 
fees,  so  as  to  mcourage  the  formation  of  cooperative  sodeties. 
A  second  form  of  state  help  is  very  noticeable  in  the  modem 
development  of  agriculture,  as  in  Denmark, Canada,  New  Zealand, 
Ireland  and  very  many  countries,  where  the  state  has  played  a 
great  part  in  performing  or  assisting  functions  which  neither 
volimtary  assodation  nor  individual  enterprise  could  well 
perform  alone;  in  providing  technical  education,  expert  advisers, 
exhibitions  and  prizes;  in  distributing  information  in  all  forms; 
in  finding  out  markets,  controlling  railway  rates,  subsidizing 
steamboats,  and  even  grading,  branding,  warehousing  and 
freezing  produce,  and  maintaining  trade  agents  abroad.  These 
things  have  not  been  done  for  co-operative  sodeties  alone,  but 
for  agriculture  in  general;  but  co-operation  has  chiefiy  benefited, 
and  much  has  been  done  expressly  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  associations  of  cultivators,  and  provincial  and  ikational 
federations  of  such  assodations;  and  government  departments 
of  agriculture  are  found  acting  through  such  bodies,  and  with 
thdr  advice  and  assistance.    The  third  and  most  questionable 
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ifoni  of  Stats  faelp  is  by  ifoect  subventiona,  and  we  kvrt  aeeii 
ho^nmch  has  been  done  in  this  way  for  credit  co^peiation  and 
particularly  agricuiturai  credit.  Harm  has  undoubtedly  been 
-done  in  certain  cases  by  forcing  co-operative  societies,  whether 
froBi  political  motives  or  merely  mistaken  policy.  Yet  even 
AS  to  money  subventions,  good  authorities,  while  admitting  the 
great  dangers,  remain  convinced  that  the  advantages  overbalance 
them,  self-help  being  evoked,  and  helped  over  initial  difficulties 
which  would  otherwise  be  insuperable.  Experience  in  fact 
^OWB  that  governments  can  do  a  very  great  deal,  at  least  for 
Agricultural  co-operation,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
encourage,  and  do  not  undcimine,  setf-help  and  private  initiative. 
Thus  while  voluntary  association  is  sometimes  advocated  as  a 
st^  towards,  and  sometimes  on  the  other  hand  as  a  substitute  for, 
And  bulwark  against,  state  socialism,  we  £nd  in  practice  these 
two  forces  working  each  in  its  own  sphere,  and  in  ways  com- 
plementary one  to  the  other,  white  underlying  and  essential  to 
botb  is  the  force  of  individual  action  and  aelf-help. 

We  have  now  surveyed  co-operation  in  its  chief  forms  and  in 
gwne  of  the  countries  where  it  is  chiefly  found.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  roughly  estimated  that  the  members  of  one  or 
a^a.  other  of  its  branches  numbered  six  millions,  represent- 
ing with  their  families  a  population  of  25,000,000 
f>eople.  This  must  be  much  within  the  truth  to-day.  In  no 
other  country  so  much  as  in  Great  Britain  do  we  find  the  tendency 
for  all  branches  of  co-opetation  to  federate  in  one  union  and  to 
help  one  another  by  mntual  trade.  Yet  everywhere  the  instinct 
of  co-operative  societies  is  to  federate  with  others-~at  least  with 
Others  of  th^r  own  particular  shade;  so  that  Wholesales  and 
other  federations  are  found' more  and  more  in  many  ooiuitries. 
'Since  1895  the  co-operators  and  co-operative  societies  of  many 
far-distant  lands — almost  of  the  wliole  world — have  been  drawn 
together  by  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  a  body 
which,  wi^out  attempting  to  interfere  in  their  differences, 
collects  infoimatioo  from  all,  and  distributes  it  to  all,  keeps 
them  all  in  touch,  and  every  few  years  calls  their  delegates  to* 
gether  in  congress,  to  discuss  their  problems,  and  to  remember 
their  common  ideals. 

SraLFOGBAPtnr. — International  Co-operative  Alliance,  Interna- 
Mbnai  Co-^paralkt  BMuiirapky  (London,  1906);  G.  J.  Holyaalce, 
History  of  Co-operation  (London,  1875-1879,  new  ed.,  1906),  Hillary 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  (London,  1R93,  new  ed.,  1900),  Self-Help  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago  (London,  3rd  ed.,  1891),  Co-crptrative  Movement 
of  To-doy  {London,   i8gi,  new^ed.,   1896);    Lloyd  Jones,  L«y«  and 


I,  newed.,  1895); 


\t  aitd  Labours  of  Robeft  Owtn  (London,  . 
F.  Podmore,  Robert  baien  (London,  1906);  E.  "f.  Craig,  History  of 
Btdahine  fLondon,  188a,  new  ed,,  T893):  Thomas  Hughes  and 
E.  V,  Neale,  A  Manual  for  Ca-oferaiors  (Manchester,  1881.  1888): 
Catherine  Webb  (editoiO.  Industrtal  Co~opemtion  (Manchester,  t904) ; 
Beatrice  Potter  (Mra  Sidney  Webb),  Co-operative  Movanent  in  Great 
Britain  (London,  1891,  1893,  1904);  A.  H.  D.  Acland  and  B.  Jones, 
Working  Men  Co-operators  (1898);  Benjamin  Jones,  Co-operative 
Production  (London,  1804);  C.  R.  Yay,  Co-operalimi  at  Home  and 
Abroad  (London,  r^):  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Labmr  Co-partnersktp 
(Londonand  New  York,  1898);  D.  F.  Schltm.  Methods  of  Industrial 
•Kemuneralion  (London,  3aded.,  1894);  N.  P.  Gilman,  Profit  Sharing 
(London,  1892) ;  C.  Robert,  Guide  praligue  dc  la  participation  (Paris, 
'iSgz);  Aneurin  Williams,  Tvienty-eigkl  Years  of  Co-partnership 
at  Guise  (Letchworth,  1908),  Relations  t^  Co-operattDe  Movement  to 
■Nationai  and  Inlemalioruti  Commerce  (Manch^ter,  1896);  Dallet- 
Fabre-Prudhonuneaux.  Le  Familistire  tliusiri  (Paris,  190O; 
Bernadot,  Le  FamUisOre  de  Guise  (Guise,  1892);  E.  O.  Greening, 
"The  Co-operative  TraveUer  Abroad  (London,  1888);  H.  W.  Wolff, 
PeopU's  Banks  (London,  i^^,  1896),  Co-opertiiw  Banbing,  its 
PrineipUt  and  Practice,  mlh  a  chapter  on  Co-operative  Mortgage 
Credit  (London,  1907);  de  Rocquigny,  La  Co-optration  de  pro- 
duction dans  Vagrkuiture  (Paris,  1896);  Merlin,  Les  Associations 
ownrihes  et  patrohales,  &c.  (Pans,  1900);  Mabilleau  and  others, 
La  Prttajanet  sotiaie  en  Ilaiie  (Paris,  189B);  Fr.  Mailer,  Wesen, 
CrundsStie  und  Nutiea  da  ConsHmnereine  (Basel,  1900).  See  also 
the  annua!  Re^rta  of  the  Government  Labour  Departments,  and  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Intcrnat.  Co-op.  Alliance.  (A.  Wi.*) 

COOPERSTOWN,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Otsego 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  where  the  Susquehanna  river  emerges 
from  Otsego  Lake;  about  ge  m.  (by  rail)  W.  of  Albany.  Pop. 
(1890)  2657;  (1900)  ^568;  (19051  state  census)  24*6.  Jt  is 
ksrved  by  the  Coopeistown  &  Charlotte  Valley  railway  (owned 
sad  controlled  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson),  and  is  on  the  line  of 


the  OoBonta  Si  Mohawk  Valley  electric  railway.  The  vifitce 
Ues  in  the  midst  of  a  hop-growing  and  dairying  scgion,  and  has 
cheese  factories  and  cream^ies.  It  has  a  public  libnuy,  Tljanks- 
giving  hospital,  a  Y.M.CA.  hall,  and  the  Diocesan  orphanage 
(Protestant  Episcopal).  Cooperstows  is  a  summer  Tesort, 
Otsego  Lake  (9  m.  long  and  with  an  average  width  of  about  i  m.}, 
the  "  Glithmerglass  "  of  Cooper's  novels,  being  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  c^  the  New  York  lakes.  Cooperstown  occupies  the 
site  of  an  old  Indian  town.  101785  the  site  became  the  property 
of  Judge  William  Cooper,  who  is  the  fallowing  year  founded  there 
a  village  which  took  his  name  and  was  incorporated  in  1807. 
Judge  Cooper  himself  settled  here  with  his  family  in  1790,  His 
son,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  lived  here  for  many  jean 
and  is  buried  in  the  Episcopal  cemetery  here,  made  the  regi<m 
famous  in  his  novels. 

See  J.  F^iimore  Cooper,  Tke  Chronides  of  CooperstoKn  (Comiers- 
town,  1838). 

COOPER  UNION,  a  unique  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tion "  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art  "  in  New  York 
dty.  It  is  housed  in  a  iH-ownstone  building  in  Astor  Place, 
between  jrd  and  4th  Avenues  immediately  N.  of  the  Bowery, 
and  was  founded  in  1857-1859  by  Petei  Cooper,  and  chartered 
in  r859.  In  a  letter  to  the  trustees  accompanying  the  tnist-deed 
to  the  property.  Cooper  said  that  he  wished  the  endowment  to 
be  "  for  ever  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,  in 
their  application  to  the  varied  and  useful  purposes  of  life"; 
provided  for  a  reading-room,  a  school  of  art  for  women,  and  on 
of&ce  in  the  Union,  "  where  persons  may  apply  .  .  .  for  the 
services  of  young  men  and  women  of  known  charactn  and 
qualifications  to  fill  the  various  situations";  expressed  tii* 
desire  that  students  have  monthly  meetings  held  in  due  form, 
"  as  I  beUeve  it  to  be  a  very  important  port  of  the  education 
of  ao  American  citizen  to  know  how  to  preside  with  propriety 
over  a  deliberative  aasembly  ";  urged  lectures  and  debates 
exclusive  of  theological  and  party  questions;  uid  ivquired  that 
no  religious  test  should  ever  be  made  for  admissioa  to  the  Unioa. 
Cooper's  most  efficient  assistant  in  the  Union  was  Abranl  S. 
Hewitt.  In  1900  Andrew  Caroegie  put  the  finances  of  the  Union 
on  a  sure  footing  by  gifts  aggregating  $600,000.  For  the  year 
1907  its  revenue  was  $161,326  (including  extraordinary  receipts 
of  (25,565,  from  bequests,  &c.),  its  expenditures  (tfir.jgo;  at 
the  same  time  its  assets  were  $3,870,520,  of  which  $1,070,877 
was  general  endowment,  building  and  equipment,  and  (2,797,738 
was  special  endowments  ($305,000  being  various  endowments 
by  Peter  Cooper;  (340,000,  the  Willjam  Cooper  Foundation; 
$600,000,  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Foundation;  (391)656,  the  John 
Halstead  Bequest;  $217,820,  the  Hewitt  Memorial  £ndo«'ment)> 
The  work  has  been  very  successful,  the  instnictian  is  excellent, 
and  the  interest  of  the  puprils  is  eager.  All  courses  arc  free. 
The  reading-room  and  library  contain  full  files  of  current  jountals 
and  magazines;  the  library  has  the  rare  complete  old  and  new 
series  of  patent  office  reports,  and  in  1907  had  45,760  volumes; 
in  the  ssune  year  there  were  578,582  readers.  Thwe  is  an 
excellent  museum  for  the  arts  of  decoration.  Apart  from 
valuable  lecture  courses,  the  principal  departments  of  the  Union, 
with  their  attendance  in  1907,  were:  a  night  school  of  science — 
a  five-year  course  in  general  science  {667)  and  in  chemistry  (t  54), 
a  three-year  course  in  electricity  (114),  and  a  night  school  of  art 
(1333);  a  day  school  of  technical  science — four  years  in  civilj 
mechanical  or  electrical  engineering — (237);  a  woman's  art 
school  (383);  a  school  of  stenography  and  typewriting  for 
women  (55);  a  school  of  telegraphy  for  women  (31);  a  class  in 
elocution  (96);  bjuI  classes  in  oratory  and  debate  (r46).  During 
the  year  2505  was  the  highest  number  in  attendance  at  any  tdmei 
and  then  3000  were  on  the  waiting  list. 

In  the  great  hall  of  the  Union  free  lectures  for  the  people  are 
given  throughout  the  winter;  one  course,  the  Hewitt  l^tures, 
in  co-opeCation  with  Columbia  University,  "  of  a  very  high 
grade,  corresponding  moce  nearly  to  those  given  by  the  Lowell 
Institute  in  Boston  ";  sis  (in  1907)  courses  in  co-operation  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  dty,  which,  viptm  Mayoc 
Hewitt's  Bugx<stion,  made  an  ^>propriation  for  tiib  work  io 
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1887-1888,  and  extended  such  lecture  couraes  to  different  parts 
of  the  city,  ail  wider  the  direction  (after  1890)  of  Henry  M. 
Leipziger  (b.  1854),  ^d  several  courses  dealing  especially  with 
aod&l  and  political  subjects,  and  including,  besides  lectures  and 
recitals,  public  meetings  far  the  discuBaion  of  cmrent  problems. 
-  €04PTATION  (from  Lat.  co-opiare;  less  correctly  "  co- 
option  "),  the  election  to  vacancies  on  a  legtdatfve,  administrative 
or  other  body  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  members  of  the  body, 
instead  of  by  an  outside  constituency.  Such  bodies  may  be 
purely  co-optative,  as  tbe  Royal  Academy,  or  may  be  elective 
with  power  to  add  to  the  numbers  by  co-optation,  as  municipal 
ootporations  in  En^and. 

COOIIG  (an  anglidzed  corruptitm  of  Kodagu,  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Kanarese  ATwJw,  "  steep,"  "hilly  "),  a  province  of  India, 
administered  by  a  annniissioner,  subordinate  to  the  governor- 
general  throligh  the  resident  of  Mysore,  who  is  officially  also 
chief  conunistioner  of  Cooig.  It  lies  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Western  Ghats,  sloping  inland  towards 
Mysore.  It  is  an  attractive  field  ci  coffee  cultivation,  though 
the  greater  part  is  still  under  forest,  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
ioduGtry  has  declined  since  1891.  The  administrative  head- 
quaxters.  are  at  Mercara  (pop.  6733)-  Coorg  is  the  smallest 
province  in  India,  its  area  being  only  1583  sq.  m.  Of  this 
amount  about  1000  sq.  nx:  cco^toj  ghat,  iKsen^d  and  other 
fMrests.  .  Coofg  was  constituted  a  province  not  00  account  of 
its  dzB,  but  on  account  of  its  isolation.  It  lies  at  the  top  of  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  is  cut  ofi  by  them  from  easy  communication 
with  tbe  British  districts  of  South  Kanaraand  Malabar,  which 
form  its  wedtfern  and  southern  boundaiifs,  while  oa  its  other 
sides  it  is  suirounded  by  the  native  state  oi  Mysore.  It  is  a 
mountaisouE  district,  presenting  throughout  a  series  of  wooded 
hiUs  and  deep  valleys;  the  lowest  elevations  are  3000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  loftiest  peak,  Tadiandamol,  has  an  altitude  of 
5739  ft;  Pushpagiri,  another  peak,  is  5696  ft.  high.  The  priur 
C^iol  river  is  the  Cauvery,  which  rises  on  the  eastern  aide  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  with  its  tributaries  drains  the  greftter 
part  of  Coorg.  Besides  these  there  are  several  large  streams 
that  take  their  rise  in  Coorg.  In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts 
during  the  continuance  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  or  from  June 
to  the  end  of  September,  the  rivers  flow  with  violence  and  great 
rapidity,  bi  July  and  August  the  rainfall  is  excessive,  and  the 
mcmth  of  November  ia  often  showery.  The  yearly  lainf all  may 
exceed  160  in.;  in  the  dense  jungle  tract  it  reaches  from  130  to 
150;  in  the  bamboo  district  in  the  west  from  60  to  100  in.  The 
dimate,  though  humid,  is  on  the  wholie  healthy;,  it  is.  believed 
to  have  been  rendered  hotter  and  drier  by  the  clearing  of  forest 
land.  Cooi%  has  an  average  temperature  of  about  60°  F.,  the 
extremes  bting>S3°  and  83°.  The  boittest  season  is  in  April  and 
May.  In  the  direction  of  Mysore  the  whole  country  is  thickly 
wooded;  but  to  the  westward  the  forests  are  more  open.  The 
dan.  of  the  jungle  includes  MUhdia  (Chumpak),  Mesua  (Iron- 
wood),  Diospyros  (Ebony  and  other  spftcieg),  Cedrela  toona 
(White  cedar),  Chickrassia  tubuiaris  (R«i  cedar),  CalophyUUm 
angitstifMum  (Pdon  spar),  Ca»arimK  stfiduM  (Black  Dammar 
tree),  ArbKorpw,  Dipitrtxarptia;  Garcitiia,  Evonynuts,  Cinna- 
momum  Uters,  MyrisHta,-  Vaedmum,  Uyrtace<te,  M^lattoraaceae, 
Kubus  (tfareodpedes),  and  a  rose.  In  the  undergrowth  Ore  found 
cMrdamora,  krtca,  plantain,  canes,  wild  pepper,  tree  and  other 
ferns,  and  ammsi.  In  the  forest  of  the  less  thickly-wooded 
bamboo  country  in  the  west  of  COorg  the  trees  most  oononon 
KniiaDaliwsiaiaHfolia{Blat±  wood),  Bttrocarpus  marntpimit 
(Kino tree),  Terminalia  eoriOceA  (Mutti),  LagerairBmia  pamflora 
(Benteak),  Cenocarpus  UUifolius  (Dindid),  Bassia  taHfolia,  B*tea 
frond«ia,  IVaudea-  -pandora,  and  several  acacias,  wiUl  which;  in 
thC'  dbsteVn  t>ut  of  the  district,  teak  and  sandalwood  oCcur. 
Among  the  teuoa  may  be  maixiaaed  the, elephant,  tiger,  tiger- 
cat,  cheetah  or  hunting  leopard,  wild  dog,  elk,  bison,  wild  boar, 
several  Spedes  of  deer,  hares,  monkeyB,  thfr  buceros  and  various 
other  fcnds^  the  cobra  di  ^pello,  and  a  few  alligators.  The  most 
interesting  antiquities  of  Coorg  are  the  earth  redoubts  or  war- 
trenches  C*oiia«j[ai), which  are  from  15  to  25  ft.  high,  and  provided 
with  a  ditch  10  ft,  deep  by,  8  pr  ip  ft.  wi((e.  Tb^if  linear  extent  is 


reckoned  at  between  500  and  600  m.  They  are  aeotioned  JB 
inscriptions  of  the  pth  and  lotfa  centuries.  Tt)e  exports  at 
Coorg  are  mainly  rice,  coSee  and  cardam<»nB;  and  the  ovky 
important  manufacture  is  a  kind  of  coarse  blanket.  Fruits  of 
many  descriptions,  especially  oranges,  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance, and  are  of  excellent  quaUty. 

In  1901  the  population  was  180,607,  showing  an  increase  of 
44.  %  in  the  decade.  Of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  Coorg, 
the  Coorgs  proper,  or  Kodagas,  and  the  Yeravas,  or  Eravas,  both 
special  to  the  country,  are  the  most  numerous.  The  Kodagaa 
(36,091)  are  a  hght-cokured  race  of  unknown  origin.  They 
constitute  a  highland  clan,  free  from-  the  trammels  of  caste,  and 
they  have  the  manly  bearing  and  independent  spirit  natural  ia 
men  who  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  lords  of  the  soil. 
Their  religion  consists  of  ancestor-  and  demon-worship,  with  a 
certain  admixture  of  Brahman  cuits.  The  men  are  by  tradition 
warriors  and  hunters,  and  while  they  will  plough  the  gelds  and 
reaptherice,theyleaveallmenialwork  to  the  women  and  servants- 
They  speak  Kodagu,  a  dialect  of  Hala  Kannada  or  old  Kanaresc, 
midway  between  that  and  MalaySJom.  It  has  been  asEerte4 
that  the  institution  of  polyandry  was  prevalent  among  them, 
according  to  which  the  brothers  of  a  family  had  their  wiy^  in 
common.  But  if  this  institution  ever  existed  it  no  longer  does 
so.  The  Vetavas  (r4.,586)  are  a  race  of  an  altogether  inferior 
type,  darkTskioned  and  thick-lipped,  resembling  the  AustraUaa; 
aborigines  who  possibly,  according  to  one  theory,  may  have 
sprung  from  the  same  Diavidian  stock  (see  Austkaua:  Abor- 
igints).  Though  now  nominally  free,  they  were,  before  the 
establisluncBt  of  British  rule,  the  hereditary  praedial.  slaves  of 
the  Kodagas.  Some  of  them  live  a  primitive  life  in  the  jungle, 
but  the  majority  earn  a  livelihood  as  coolies.  They  are  demon- 
worshiiq>er5,  their  favourite  deity  being  Kariogali  (black  Ka^). 
Their  language,  a  dialect  of  MalaySiam,  is  pe<;uliar  to  litem. 
Among  the  other  tribes  or  castes  special  to  Coorg  are  the  Heggades 
(1503  in  1901),  cultivators  from  Malabar;  l;he  Ayiri  (898),  who 
constitute  the  artisan  caste;  the  JUedas  (584)1  who  are  baskets 
and  mat-makers,  and  act  as  drummers  at  feasts;  the  Binepatta 
(98),  originally  wandering  musicians  from  Malabar,  now  agri* 
culturists;  the  Eavadi  (49)1  cultivators  from  Yedenfilkn&d; 
all  these  speak  the  Coorg  language,  wear  the  Coorg  dress,  an(l 
conform,  more  or  less,  to  Coorg  customs.  Other  tribes  are  not, 
special  to  Coorg.  Of  these  the  Holeyas  (27,000)  are  the  most, 
numerous.  They  are  divided  into  four  sections:  Bada^as  from, 
Mysore,  Kembattis  and  M^ingis  from  MaJabar,  .Kukkas  from, 
S.  Ranara.  They  were  formerly  the  slaves  of  the  £odagas  andj 
DOW  act  as  their  menials.  The  Lingayats  (8700)  are  rather  a 
religious  sect  than  a  tribe.  Of  the  Tulu  (farmer)  class  tl^ 
Gaudas  (j  1,900),  who  liv«  principally  along  the  western  boundary,' 
are  the  most  important;  they  speak  Tulu  and  wear  t)ie  Coorg 
dress.  Other  castes  and  tribes  are  the  Tiyas  (1500}  and  Nayare^ 
(1400),  immigrants  from.  Malayfilam;  tfae  V-ellaJa  (1300),  who; 
are  Tamils;  the  Mahratta^  (2400)  and  Brahroans  (iioo)..  Of 
the  Mussulmans  the  most  .numerous  are  the  Moplahs  (6700)  and, 
the  Shaikhs  (4400),  both  chiefly  traders.  Of  native  Christians 
there  are  upwards  of  3000,  The  official  language  of  Coorg, 
which  is  that  spoken  by  45  %  of  ttie  population,  is  Kanaresc 
(Kannada),  the  Coorg  language  (Kodagu)  coming  next.  The; 
Coorg  dress  is  very  picturesque,. its.  characteristics  being  ^  lonf] 
coat  (Kupasa),  of  dark-coloured  cloth^  reaching  below  the  knfes, 
folded  across  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  red  por  blue  girdle. 
The  sleeves  are  cut  oS  below  the  .clbpw,  showii^g  the  arms  of  a 
white  shirL  The  head-dress  is  a  red  kerchief,  or  a  pecujiar, 
large,  flat  turban,  covering  the  back  of.  the  neck.  The  Coo^g 
also  carries  a  short  knife,  with  an  ivory  or  silver  hilt,  fastens 
with  silver  chajns  and  stuck  into  thq  girdle.  A  large,  broadi 
bladed  waist  knife,  akin  to  tbe.iuM  pf  the  Gurkhas,  worn  at 
the  back,  point  upwards,  was  formerly  a  formidable  weapon 
in  hand-to-hand  .fighting,  but  is  now  used  only  for  ei^hibitions 
of  stfie^gth  and  skill  on  festive  occasions. 

The  chief  crops  are  rice  wd  cpffee.  Spme  abandoned  coHe.q 
land  has.  been  .planted  with  tea  as  an  experiment.  The.cu}tiy^; 
tiop  of  cinchona  has  proved  unprofitat>I«,    There-^  no.railjvwi 
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thac  are  no  colleges,  but  twenty-foor  scholarships  arc  given 
to  maiiitaiD  Coorg  students  at  colleges  in  Madias  and  Mysore. 
There  are  secondary  schools  at  Mercara  and  Virarajendrapet. 

The  early  accounts  of  Coorg  are  purely  legendary,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  9th  and  loth  centuries  that  its  history  became  the 
subject  of  authentic  record.  At  this  period,  according  to  in- 
scriptions, the  country  was  ruled  by  the  Gangas  of  Talak&d, 
under  whom  the  Changalvas,  kings  of  Changa-n&d,  styled  later 
kings  of  Nanjarayapatna  or  Nanjarajapatna,  held  the  east  and 
part  of  the  north  of  Coorg,  together  with  the  Hunsur  laUli  in 
Mysore.  After  the  overthrow,  in  the  nth  century,  of  the  Ganga 
power  by  the  Cholas,  the  Changalvas  became  tributary  to  the 
latter.  When  the  Cholas  in  their  turn  were  driven  from  the 
Mysore  country  by  the  Hoysalas,  in  the  nth  century,  the 
Changalvas  held  out  for  independence;  but  after  a  severe 
struggle  they  were  subdued  and  became  vassals  of  the  Hoysala 
kings.  In  the  i4.th  century,  after  the  fall  of  the  Hoysala  rule, 
they  passed  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Vijayanagar  empire. 
During  thi'i*  period,  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  Nanja 
Raja  founded  the  new  Changalva  capital  Nanjarajapatna.  In 
1  jSg  Piriya  Raja  or  Rudragana  rebuilt  Singapatna  and  renamed 
it  Piriyapatna  (Periapatam).  The  power  of  the  Vijayanagar 
empire  had,  however,  been  broken  in  1 565  by  the  Mahonunedans; 
in  1610  the  Vijayanagar  viceroy  of  Seringapatam  was  ousted 
by  the  raja  of  Mysore,  who  in  1644  captured  Piriyapatna.  Vira 
lUja,  the  last  of  the  Changalva  kings,  fell  in  the  defence  of  his 
capital,  after  putting  to  death  his  wives  and  children. 

Coorg,  however,  was  not  absorbed  in  Mysore,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  ottier  enemies,  and  a  prince  of  the  Ikkeri  or  Bednur 
family  (perhaps  related  to  the  Changalvas)  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  whole  country  under  his  sway,  his  descendants  coutinuing 
to  be  tajas  of  Coorg  till  r834.  The  capital  was  removed  in  1681 
by  Muddu  Raja  to  Madikeri  or  Mercara.  In  1770  a  disputed 
succession  led  to  the  intervention  of  Hyder  Aii  of  Mysore  in 
favour  of  Linga  Raja,  who  had  fled  to  him  for  help,  and  whom 
he  placed  on  the  throne  on  his  consulting  to  cede  certain  terri- 
tories and  to  pay  tribute.  On  Linga  Raja's  death  in  1780  Hyder 
Ali  interned  his  sons,  who  were  minors,  in  a  fort  in  Mysore,  and, 
under  pretence  of  acting  as  their  guardian,  installed  a  Brahman 
governor  at  Mercara  with  a  Mussulman  garrison.  In  1783, 
however,  the  Coorgs  rose  in  rebellion  and  drove  out  the  Mahom- 
medans.  Two  years  later  Tippoo  Sultan  reduced  the  country; 
but  the  Coorgs  having  again  rebelled  in  1785  he  vowed  their 
destruction.  Having  secured  some  70,000  of  them  by  treachery, 
he  drove  them  to  Seringapatam,  where  he  had  them  circum- 
cised by  force.  Coorg  was  partitioned  among  Mussulman 
proprietors,  and  held  down  by  garrisons  in  four  forts.  In  1788, 
however,  Vira  Raja  (or  Vira  Rajendra  Wodeyar),  with  his  wife 
and  his  brothers  Linga  Raja  and  Appaji,  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  captivity,  at  Periapatam  and,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  Coorg  rebellion,  succeeded  in  driving  the  forces  of 
Tippoo  out  of  the  country.  The  British,  who  were  about  to 
enter  on  the  struggle  with  Tippoo,  now  made  a  treaty  with  Vira 
Raja;  and  during  the  war  that  followed  the  Coorgs  proved 
invaluable  allies.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  Coorg,  though  not 
adjacent  to  the  East  India  Company's  territories,  was  included 
in  the  cessions  forced  upon  Tippoo.  On  the  spot  where  he  had 
first  met  the  British  commander.  General  Abercromby,  the 
raja  founded  the  dty  of  Virarajendrapet. 

Vira  Raja,  who,  in|consequence  of  his  mind  becoming  unhinged , 
was  guilty  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  of  hideous  atrocities, 
died  in  1S09  without  male  heirs,  leaving  his  favourite  daughter 
Devamm&ji  as  rani.  His  brother  Linga  Raja,  however,  after 
actingasregent  for  his  niece,  announced  in  181 1  his  own  assump- 
tion of  the  government.  He  died  in  i8ao,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Vira  Raja,  a  youth  of  twenty,  and  a  monster  of  sensuality 
and  cruelty.  Among  his  victims  were  all  the  members  of  the 
families  of  his  predecessors,  including  Devammftji.  At  last,  in 
1831,  evidence  of  treasonable  dea'gna  on  the  raja's  part  led  to 
inquiries  on  the  spot  by  the  British  resident  at  Mysore,  as  the 
result  of  which,  and  of  the  raja's  refusal  to  amend  his  ways,  a 
Briti^  force  marched  into  Coorg  in  1834.    On  the  nth  of  April 


the  raja  was  deposed  by  Colonel  Fraser,  the  political  agent  with 
the  force,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  the  state  was  formally  annexed 
to  the  East  India  Company's  territory.  In  1853  the  raja,  who 
had  been  deported  to  Vellore,  obtained  leave  to  visit  England 
with  his  favourite  daughter  Gauramma,  to  whom  he  wished  to 
give  a  European  education.  On  the  30th  of  June  she  was 
baptized.  Queen  Victoria  being  one  of  her  sponsors;  she  after- 
wards married  a  British  officer  who,  after  her  death  in  r864, 
mysteriously  disappeared  together  with  their  child.  Vira  Raja 
himself  died  in  1863,  and  was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemetery. 

The  so-called  Coorg  rebellion  of  1837  was  really  a  rising  of  the 
Gaudas,  due  to  the  grievance  felt  in  having  to  pay  taxes  in 
money  instead  of  in  kind.  A  man  named  Virappa,  who  pre- 
tend^ to  have  escaped  from  the  massacre  of  iSio,  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  this  to  assert  his  claim  to  be  raja,  but  the  Coorgs 
remained  loyal  to  the  British  and  the  attempt  failed.  In  1861, 
after  the  Mutiny,  the  loyalty  of  the  Coorgs  was  rewarded  by  their 
being  exempted  from  the  Disarmament  Act. 

See  "  The  Coor^  and  Veravaa,"  by  T.  H.  Holland  in  the  JounuU 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  oj  Bene^,  vol.  Ixx.  part  iii.  No.  a  (1901}; 
Rev.  G.  Richter,  Castes  and  Tribes  found  tn  the  Province  of  Coorg 
(Ban^Iore,  I887);  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India  (Oxford,  1908). 
vol.  xi.  s.B,,  where,  besides  an  admirable  account  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  the  history  of  Coorg  is  dealt  with  in  some  dMail. 

COORNHERT,  DIRCK  VOLCKERTSZOOK  Us3i~T$go),  Dutch 
politician  and  theologian,  youngest  son  of  Volckert  Coomhcrt, 
cloth  merchant,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1532.  As  a  child  he 
spent  some  years  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Returning  home,  he 
was  disinherited  by  his  father's  will,  for  his  marria^  with  Cornelia 
(Neeltje)  Simons,  a  portionless  gentlewoman.  He  took  for  a 
time  the  post  of  major-domo  to  Reginald  (Reinoud),  count  of 
Brederode.  Soon  he  settled  in  Haarlem,  as  engraver  on  copper, 
and  produced  works  which  retain  high  values.  Learning  Latin, 
he  published  Dutch  translations  from  Cicero,  Seneca  and  Boetius. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  dty  (1563)  and  secretary  to 
the  burgomasters  (1564).  Throwing  himself  into  the  struggle 
with  Spanish  rule,  he  drew  up  the  manifesto  of  William  of 
Orange  (1566).  Imprisoned  at  the  Hague  (1568),  he  escaped 
to  Cleves,  where  he  maintained  himself  by  his  art.  Recalled 
in  r573,  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  a  short  time;  his  aversion 
to  military  violence  led  him  to  return  to  Cleves,  where  William 
continued  to  employ  his  services  and  his  pen.  As  a  religious 
man,  he  wrote  and  strove  in  favour  of  tolerance,  being  deddedly 
against  capital  punishment  for  heretics.  He  had  no  party  views; 
the  Heidelberg  catechism,  authoritative  in  Holland,  he  critidxed. 
The  great  Armtnius,  employed  to  refute  him,  was  won  over  by 
his  arguments.  He  died  at  Gouda  on  the  agth  of  October  1590. 
His  Dutch  version  of  the  New  Testament,  following  the  Latin  of 
Erasmus,  was  never  completed.  His  works,  in  prose  and  verse, 
were  published  in  1630,  3  vols. 

See  F.  D.  J.  Moorreea,  Dink  Vokkertsnoon  Coomkert  ti8«7>;  N. 


COOT,  a  well-known  water-fowl,  the  Fulica  atra  of  Linnaeus, 
belonging  to  the  family  SaUidae  or  rails.  The  woid  coot,  in 
some  parts  of  England  pronounced  cute,  or  scute,  is  of  uncertain 
origin,  but  perhaps  cognate  with  scout  and  scoter — both  names 
of  aquatic  birds — a  possibility  which  seems  to  be  more  likely 
since  the  name  "  macreuse,"  by  which  the  coot  is  known  in  the 
south  of  France,  being  in  the  north  of  that  country  applied  ta 
the  scoter  {Oedemia  nigra)  shows  that,  though  belonging  to  very 
different  families,  there  is  in  popular  estimation  some  connexion 
between'  the  two  birds.'  The  Latin  Fidica  (in  polite  French, 
PoHlgue)  is  probably  allied  to  fuligo,  and  has  reference,  to  the 
bird's  dark  colour.*  The  coot  breeds  abundantly  in  many  of 
the  larger  inland  waters  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  CHd  World, 
in  winter  commonly  resorting,  and  often  in  great  numbers,  4o 
the  mouth  of  rivers  or  shallow  bays  of  the  sea,  where  it  becomes 
a  general  object  of  pursuit  by  guimers  whether  for  sport  or  gain. 

'  It  is  owing  to  this  interchange  of  thrir  names  that  Yarrell  In  his 
British  Birds  refers  Victor  Hugo's  description  of  the  "  chasK  aux 
macreuses  "  to  the  scoter  instead  of  the  coot. 

'  Hence  also  we  have  Fulix  or  Fuliiula  applied  to  a  duck  ol  dingy 
appearance,  and  thus  forming  another  parallel  caae.^ 
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At  other  times  of  the  year  it  is  comparatively  unmolested,  and 
being  voy  prolific  its  abundance  is  easily  undentood.  The  nest 
is  a  large  mass  of  flags,  reeds  or  sedge,  piled  together  among 
rushes  in  the  water  or  on  the  margin,  and  not  unfrequently 
contains  as  many  as  ten  eggs.  The  young,  when  first  hatched, 
are  beautiful  little  creatures,  clothed  in  jet-black  down,  with 
their  beads  of  a  bright  oiange-scarlet,  varied  with  purplish-blue. 
This  hiiUiant  colouring  is  soon  lost,  and  they  b^in  to  assume  the 
almoet  uniform  sooty-black  plumage  which  is  worn  for  the  rest  of 
their  life;  but  a  characteristic  of  the  adult  is  a  bare  patch  or 
callosity  on-  the  forehead,  which  being  nearly  white  gives  rise 
to  the  eiHthet  "  bald  "  often  prefixed  to  the  bird's  name.  The 
coot  is  about  i8  in.  in  length,  and  will  sometimes  weigh  over  a  lb. 
Though  its  wings,  appear  to  be  short  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
and  it  seems  to  rise  with  difBcUlty  from  the  water,  it  is  capable 
<rf  long-sustained  and  lather  rapid  flight,  which  is  performed 
with  the  legs  stretched  out  behind  the  stumpy  tail.  It  swims 
buoyantly,  and  looks  a  much  larger  bird  in  the  water  than  it 
really  is.  It  dives  with  ease,  and  when  wounded  is  said  frequently 
to  clutch  the  weeds  at  the  bottom  with  a  grasp  so  firm  as  not 
even  to  be  loosened  by  death.  It  does  not  often  come  on  dry 
land,  but  when  there,  marches  leisurely  and  not  without  a  certain 
degree  of  grace.  The  feet  of  the  coot  are  very  remarkable,  the 
toes  being  fringed  by  a  lobed  membrane,  which  must  be  of 
considerable  assbtance  in  swimming  as  well  as  in  walking  over 
the  ooze — acting  as  they  do  like  mud-boards. 

In  England  the  sport  of  coot-shooting  is  pursued  to  some 
extent  on.  the  broads  and  back-waters  of  the  eastern  counties 
— in  Southampton  Water  and  Christchurcb  Bay — and  is  often 
conducted  battue-fashion  by  a  number  of  guns.  But  even  in 
these  cases  the  numbers  killed  in  a  day  seldom  reach  more  than 
a  few  hundreds,  and  come  very  short  of  those  that  fall  in  the 
offidally-organized  chaises  of  the  lakes  near  the  coast  of  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence,  of  which  an  excellent  description  b  given  by 
the  Vicomte  Louis  de  Dax  {Noweavx  Sovoenirs  de  chaise,  &c., 
pp.  53-65;  Paris,  1 860).  The  flesh  of  the  coot  is  very  variously 
r^arded  as  food.  To  prepare  the  bird  for  the  table,  Uie  feathers 
should  be  stripped,  and  the  down,  which  is  very  dose,  thick  and 
hard  to  [duck,  be  rubbed  with  powdered  resin;  the  body  is  then 
to  be  dipped  in  boiling  water,  which  dissolving  the  resin  causes 
it  to  mix  with  the  down,  and  then  both  can  be  removed  together 
with  tolerable  ease.  After  this  the  bird  should  be  left  to  soak 
for  the  night  in  cold  spring-water,  which  will  make  it  look  as 
white  and  delicate  as  a  chicken.  Without  this  process  the  skin 
after  roasting  is  found  to  be  very  oily,  with  a  fishy  flavour,  and 
if  the  skin  be  taken  off  the  flesh  beccHnes  dry  and  good  for  nothing 
(Hawker's  Inslrwtiotu  to  Voting  Sportsmen;  Hele's  Notes  about 
Aldebwgh). 

The  coot  is  found  throughout  the  Palaearctic  region  from 
Iceland  to  Japan,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world  is  repre- 
sented by  nearly  allied  species,  having  almost  the  same  habits. 
An  African  species  (F.  crislala),  easily  dbtinguished  by  two 
red  knobs  on  its  forehead,  is  of  rare  appearance  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  Australian  and  North  American  species  (f. 
australis  and  F.  amtricana)  have  very  great  resemblance  to  the 
Englbh  bird;  but  in  South  America  half-a-dozen  or  more 
additional  species  are  found  which  range  to  Patagonia,  and  vary 
much  in  size,  one  {F.  giganiea)  being  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. The  remains  of  a  very  large  species  {P.  nevitoni)  were  dis- 
covered in  Mauritius,  where  it  must  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  dodo,  but  like  that  bird  b  now  extinct.  (A.  N.) 

COOTG,  SIR  EYRE.  (1726-1783),  British  soldier,  the  son  of 
a  clergyman,  was  born  near  Limerick,  and  entered  the  27th 
regiment.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  174S. 
and  some  years  later  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the  39th  regiment, 
which  was  the  first  British  regiment  sent  to  India.  In  1756  a 
part  of  the  regiment,  then  quartered  at  Madras,  was  sent  forward 
to  join  Clive  in  his  operations  a^nst  Calcutta,  which  was  re- 
occupied  without  difficulty,  and  Coote  was  soon  given  the  local 
rank  of  major  for  hb  good  conduct  in  the  surprise  of  the  Xawab's 
camp.  Soon  afterwards  came  the  battle  of  Plassey,  which  would 
in  all  probability  not  have  taken  place  but  for  Coote's  soldierly 


advice  at  the  council  of  war;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Nawab 
he  led  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of  the  French  for  400  m.  under 
extraordinary  difficulties.  Hb  conduct  won  him  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  the  command  of  the  84th  regiment, 
newly-raised  for  Indian  service,  but  his  exertions  seriously 
injured  hb  health.  In  October  1759  Coote's  regiment  arrived 
to  take  part  in  the  decisive  struggle  between  French  and  English 
in  the  Camatic.  He  took  command  of  the  forces  at  Madras, 
and  in  1760  led  them  in  the  decbive  victory  of  Wandiwash 
{January  22).  After  a  time  the  remnants  of  Lally's  forces 
were  shut  up  in  Pondicherry.  For  some  reason  Coote  was  not 
entrusted  with  the  siege  operations,  but  he  cheerfully  and  loyally 
supported  Monson,  who  brought  the  siege  to  a  successful  end 
on  the  15th  of  January  1761.  Soon  afterwards  Coote  was  given 
the  command  of  the  East  India  Company's  forces  in  Bengal, 
and  conducted  the  settlement  of  a  serious  dispute  between  the 
Nawab  Mir  Cassim  and  a  powerful  subordinate,  and  in  1763  he 
returned  to  England,  receiving  a  jewelled  sword  of  honour  fr<»n 
the  Company  and  other  rewards  for  his  great  services.  In  1771 
he  was  made  a  K.B.  In  1779  he  returned  to  India  as  lieutenant- 
general  commanding  in  chief.  Following  generally  the  pdicy 
of  Warren  Hastings,  he  nevertheless  refused  to  take  sides  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  council,  and  made  a  firm  stand  in  all  matters 
Meeting  the  forces.  Hyder  Ali's  progress  in  southern  India 
cailed  him  again  into  the  field,  but  his  difficulties  were  very 
great  and  it  was  not  until  the  ist  of  June  i78r  that  the  crushing 
and  decisive  defeat  of  Porto  Novo  struck  the  first  heavy  blow 
at  Hyder's  schemes.  The  battle  was  won  by  Coote  under  most 
unfavourable  conditions  against  odds  of  five  to  one,  and  is 
justly  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  the  British  in  India. 
It  was  followed  up  by  another  hard^ought  battle  at  Pollilur 
(the  scene  of  an  earlier  triumph  of  Hyder  over  a  British  force) 
on  the  Z7th  of  August,  in  which  the  Britbh  won  another  success, 
and  by  the  rout  of  the  Mysore  troops  at  Sholingarh  a  month 
later.  Hb  last  service  was  the  arduous  campaign  of  1783, 
which  finally  shattered  a  constitution  already  gravely  impaired 
by  hardship  and  exertions.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  died  at  Madras  on 
the  aSth  of  April  1783.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

For  a  short  biography  of  Coote  see  Tweltie  British  Soldiers  (ed. 
Wilkinson,  London,  1899),  and  for  the  battles  of  Wandewash  and 
Porto  Novo,  consult  Malleson,  Decisive  BatUts  of  India  (London, 
1B83).  An  account  of  Coote  may  be  found  in  Wilk's  Hislorieal 
Sketches  of  Mysore  (l8to). 

COPAIBA,  or  Copaiva  (from  Brazilian  eupauba),  an  ideo-reain 
— sometimes  termed  a  balsam — obtained  from  the  trunk  of  the 
Copaifera  Lansdorfii  (natural  order  Leguminosae)  and  from 
other  species  of  Copaijera  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  a  somewhat  viscous  transparent 
Uquid,  occasionally  fluorescent  and  of  a  light  yellow  to  pale 
golden  colour.  The  odour  is  aromatic  and  very  characterbtic, 
the  taste  acrid  and  bitter.  It  b  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol,  ether  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  Its 
approximate  composition  is  more  than  50%  of  a  volatile  oil 
and  less  than  50%  of  a  resin.  The  pharmacopoeias  contain 
the  oleo-resin  itself,  which  b  given  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  one 
drachm,  and  the  oleum  copatbat,  which  b  given  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  twenty  minims,  but  which  is  inferior,  as  a  medicinal  agent, 
to  the  oleo-resin.  Copiaiba  shares  the  pharmacological  characters 
of  volatile  oils  generally.  Its  dbtinctive  features  are  its  disagree- 
able taste  and  the  unpleasant  eructations  to  which  it  may  give 
rise,  its  irritant  action  on  the  intestine  in  any  but  small  doses, 
its  irritant  action  on  the  skin,  often  giving  rise  to  an  erythematous 
eruption  which  may  be  nustaken  for  that  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
its  exceptionally  marked  stimulant  action  on  the  kidneys.  In 
large  doses  thb  last  action  may  lead  to  renal  inflammation.  The 
resin  b  excreted  in  the  urine  and  b  continually  mbtaken  for 
albumin  since  it  b  precipitated  by  nitric  add,  but  the  predpitate 
b  re-dissolved,  unlike  ^bumin,  on  heating.  Its  nasty  taste,  its 
irritant  action  on  the  bowel,  and  its  characteristic  odour  in  the 
breath,  prohibit  its  use — despite  its  other  advantages— in  all 
diseases  but  gonorrhoea.    For  this  disease  it  is  a  valuabls 
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remedr,  but  it  must  not  be  admiiustertd  until  the  acute  symptoiha 
have  subsided,  else  it  will  often  increase  them.  It  is  best  given 
in  cachets  or  in  three  times  its  own  bulk  of  mucilage  of  acacia. 
Various  devices  are  adopted  to  disguise  its  odoui  in  the  breath. 
The  clinical  evidence  dearly  shows  that  aone  of  the  numerous 
vegetable  rivals  to  copaiba  is  equal  to  it  in  therapeutic  value. 

COPAL  (Mexican  copalii.  Incense),  a  hard  lustrous  resin, 
varying  in  hue  from  an  almost  colouiiess  transparent  mass  to  a 
bright  yellowish'brown,  having  a  oonchotdal  fracture,  and,  when 
disaolved  in  alcohol,  spirit  of  tuipcntiDe,  or  any  other  suitable 
menstruum,  formuig  one  of  the  most  valuable  vaxnishes.  Copal 
is  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources;  the  term  is  not  uniformly 
applied  or  restricted  to  the  products  of  any  particular  region  or 
series  of  plants,  but  is  vaguely  used  for  resins  which,  though 
very  similar  in  their  physical  properties,  differ  somewhat  in 
their  constitution,  and  are  altogether  distinct  as  to  their  source. 
Thus  the  resin  obtained  from  Trachyiobium  Horntmanrtiimum  ia 
known  in  commerce  as  21anzibar  copal,  or  gum  anim6.  Mada' 
gascar  copal  is  the  produce  of  T.  verrvcoMtm.  From  Guibotiriia 
copaiii/era  is  obtained  Sierra  Leone  copal,  and  another  variety. 
of  the  same  resin  is  found  in  a  fossil  state  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  probably  the  produce  of  a  tree  now  extinct.  From 
Brazil  and  otlwr  South  American  couiitries,  again,  copal  is 
obtained  which  isyidded  by  TraihyloidvmMaTtianum.Hymetuua 
Courbaril,  and  various  other  species,  while  the  dammar  resins 
and  the  piney  varnish  of  IncUa  are  occasionally  classed  and 
spoken  of  as  copal.  Of  the  varieties  above  enumerated  by  far 
tiie  most  important  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  the 
Zanzibar  or  Eaat  African  copal,  yielded  by  TrachylobvKm  Httme- 
mannianum-  The  resin  is  found  in  two  distinct  conditions: 
(i)  raw  or  recent,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  sanda- 
rusiza  miti  or  cbakazi,  the  latter  name  being  corrupted  by 
Zanzibar  traders  into  "jackaas"  cOpal;  and  (2)  ripe  or  true 
tbptd,  the  sondarusi  intt  of  the  natives.  The  raw  c(^al,  which 
is  obtained  direct  from  the  trees,  or  found  at  their  roots  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  not  regarded  by  the  natives  as  of 
much  value,  and  does. not  enter  into  European  commerce.  It 
ia  sent  to  India  and  China,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  a 
coarse  kind  of  varnish.  The  true  or  fossil  copal  is  fonnd  embedded 
in  the  earth  over  a  wide  belt  of  the  mainland  coast  of  Zanzibar, 
on  tracts  where  not  a  single  tree  is  now  visible.  The  copal  is  not 
found  at  a  greater  depth  in  the  ground  than  4  ft.,  and  it  is 
seldom  the  diggers  go  deeper  than  about  3  ft.  It  occurs  in 
pieces  varying  from  the  size  of  small  pebbles  up  to  masses  of 
several  ounces  in  weight,  and  occasionally  lumps  weiring'  4 
or  5  lb  have  been  obtained.  After  being  freed  from  fordgn 
matter,  the  resin  is  submitted  to  various  chemical  operations 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  "  goose-skin,"  the  name  given 
to  the  peculiar  pttted-Iike  surface  pbssessed  by  fossil  copa]< 
The  goose-skin  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the 
impression  of  the  small  stones  and  sand  of  the  soil  into  which 
the  soft  resin  fell  in  its  raw  condition;  but  it  appears  that  the 
copal  when  fir^  dug  up  presents  bo  trace  of  the  goose-skin,  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  which  is  due  to  oxidation  ai  inter- 
mi^cular  change. 

COPALITB,  or  C0PAI.INE,  also  termed  "  fossil  resin  "  and 
"  Ifighgate  resin,"  a  naturally  occurring  organic  substance 
found  as  irregular  pieces  of  pale-yellow  colour  in  the  London 
day  at  Highgate  Hill.  It  has  a  resinous  aromatic  odour  when 
freshly  broken,  volatilises  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  bums 
readily  with  a  yeHow,  smoky  &une,  leaving  scarcely  any  ash, 

COtfM,  an  ancient  ruined  dtyi  of  western  Honduras,  near  the 
Ouatemelan  frontier,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Copfia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Motagua.  For  an  account:  of  its  elaborately 
sculptured  stone  buildings,  which  rank  among  the  most  cele< 
biated  monuments  of  Mayan  dvitization,'  see  Ckntkal  Auzsica: 
Archaedogy.  The  city  is  soroetimes  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Ijidian  stronghold  which,  after  a  heroic  renstance,  was 
stormed  by  the  Spanianb,  under  Hernando  de  Chaves,  in  1530. 
Ithasgivenitsncone  to  the  department  ih  which  it  i&  situated^ 

COPAROENAJtT  (c^,  with,  and  parcener,  i.e.  sharer;  from 
Q.'Ft.  pariottier^  Lat-  porlitio,  division);  in  law,'.the  descent  oi 


lands  of  inheritance  from  an  ancestor  to  two  or  mtae  peraonS 
possessing  an  equal  title  to  them.  It  arises  dther  by  conunoo 
law,  as  where  an  ancestor  dies  intestate,  leaving  two  ei  more 
females  as  his  co-heiiesseB,  who  then  take  as  cc^iarceners  or 
parceners;  or,  by  particular  custom,  as  in  the  case  of  gavelkind 
lands,  which  descend  to  all  males  in  equal  degrees,  or  in  de- 
fault of  males,  to  all  the  daughters  equally.  These  co-hefrs,  or 
parceners,  have  been  so  called,  saysUttleton  (§1241),  "because 
by  writ  the  law  will  constrain  them,  that  partition  shall  be  made 
among  them."  Coparcenary  so  far  resembles  joint  tenancy  in 
that  there  is  imlty  of  title,  interest  and  posBeasion,  bnt  whereas 
joint  tenants  always  claim  by  purcha^,  parceners '  daim  by 
descent,  and  although  there '  is  unity  of  interest  theie  is-  no 
entirety,  for  there  is  no  jus  accrticendi  or  survivorship.  Co* 
parcenary  may  be  dissolved  (a)  by  partition;  {b)  by  alieimtion 
by  onecoparceher;  {c)  by  all  the  estate  at  last  descending  to  one 
coparcener,  who  thenceforth  holds  in  severalty;  (d)  by  a  com- 
pulsory partition  or  sale  under  the  I^artition  Acts.    . 

The  term  "  ctqiarcenary  "  is  not  in  use  Sn  the  Utiited  States, 
joint  heir^p  being  considered  as  ttaancy  in  commoitl 

COPE,  EDWARD  DRINKER  (1840-1897),  American  palaeon- 
tologist, desomded  from  a  Wiltshire  family  who  enigtated  about 
1687,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  Ml  the  fl8th  of  July  1840.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  natural  history,  and  in  1859 
communicated  a  paper  cm.  the  Salamandridae  to  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  educated  partly 
in  the  University  of  Pmnsylvania,  and  after  futther  stuc^  and 
travel  in  Europe  was  in  1863  appointed  curator  to  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  a  post  which  be  held  till  1873.  In  1864-47 
he  was  professw  of  natural  sdence  in  Haverford  College,  and 
in  jSSq  be  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  and  palaeon- 
tology in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania.  To  the  study  of  the 
American  iosail  veitebrata  he  gave  his  special  attention.  From 
1671  to  1877  he  carried  on  explorationB  in  the  Crctaoebus  straea' 
of  Kansas^  the  Tertiary  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado;  and  In 
course  of  time  be  made  known  at  least  6do  species  and  mafQ< 
genera  of  extinct  vertebtata  new  tosdenoe.  Anxmg  these  wwe 
some  of  the  oldest  known  mammalia,  obtained  in  New  Mezkd. 
Ha  served  on  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  (874  in  New  Mexico; 
in  1875  in  Montana,  and  in  1877  in  Oregon  and  Telas.  He  Iras 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  American  Naturalist.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  12th  of  April  1897. 

PUBUCATI0I4S. — ItepOTts  for  U.^.  Geological  Survey  on  Eoctmt 


Vertebrata  of  Wyoming  (1872);  on  Verltbraia  of  Cretaceous  Farmoi- 
lions  of  the  W<i(  (1875) ;  VerUbrala  of  the  Tertiary  Formations  of 
the  West  (1884) :   The  Origin  of  the  Fittest:  Essays  on  EBotaUon  (New 


York,  1887) ;  The  Primary  nutors  of  Oitanic  EmlMtian  (Chicago, 
|.  Memoir  by  Miss  Helen  D.  Kiag,  Amtritvn  CtolonH,  J^t. 
(with  portrait  and  bibliography);   also  memoir  by  P.  Fraaer, 


J... 


Geologist,  Aug.  1900  (with  portrait). 
COPE,  EDWARD  MEREMTH  (1818-1873),  "Englisli  cjassicaj 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Birmingham  on  the  28th  of  July  iSi'fl.  He 
was  educated  at  Ludlow  and  Shrewsbury  schools  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  was  elected  fellow  in 
1842,  having  taken  his  degree  in  1841  as  senior  classic.  He  was 
for  many  years  lecturer  at  Trinity,  his  favourite  subjects  being 
the  Greek  tragedians,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  ttTien  the  professor^ 
ship  of  Greek  became  vacant,  the  voles  were  equally  divided 
between  Cope  and  B.  H.  Kennedy,  and  the  Iktter  was  appointed 
by  the  chancellor.  It  is  said  that  the  keenness  of  Cope's  d'lsr 
appointment  was  partly  responsible  for  the  mental  affliction 
by  which  he  was  attacked  In  i86g,  and  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  died  on  the  sth  of  August  1873.  As  his  publisljcd 
worlts  show,  Copte  was  a  thoroughly  sound  scholar,  with  perhaps 
a  tendency  to  over- minuteness.  He  was  the  author  of  Aii 
IntToduclion  to  Arislolle's  Rhetoric  (1867),  a  standard  work;  J'fi'e 
Rhetoric  of  Arislolle,  with  a  commentary,  revised  and  edited  tij- 
J.  E.  Sandys  (1877);  translations  of  Plato's  Gorgias  (2Dd  ed., 
1884)  and  ' Pkaedo  (revised  by  Tl.  Jackson,  1875).  Mention 
may  also  he  made  of  his  criticism  of  Grote's  account  of  the 
Sophists,  in  the  Cambridge  Xournal  of  Classical  Philology,  vols,  i., 

U.,  iii.  ('i8s4-i8S7)- 

The  chief  authority  for  the  facts  of  Cope's  lite  is  the  ir 
fixed  to  vol.  i.  of  his  edition  of  The  Rhelorit  of  Arislolle. 
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Otm  (M.E.  cape,  cope,  from  Med.  Lat.  capa,  cappa),  a 
liturgical  vestment  o£  the  Western  Church.  The  word  "  cope," 
now  coafined  to  thda  sense,  was  in  its  origin  identical  with  "  cape  " 
and  "  cap,"  and  was  used  until  comparatrvety  modern  times  also 
for  an  out-door  cloak,  whether  worn  by  clergy  or  laity.  This, 
indeed,  was  its  original  meaning,  the  cappa  having  been  an  outer 
garment  common  to  men  and  women  whether  ckrical  or  lay  (see 
Du  Cange,  Glassarium,  s.v.)-  The  word  plumaU  (rain-cloak), 
which  the  cope  bears  in  the  Roman  Church,  is  exactly  parallel 
ao  far  as  change  of  meaning  is  concerned.  In  both  words  the 
etymology  reveals  the  origin  of  the  vestment,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  glorified  survival  of  an  article  of  clothing  worn  by  all  and 
sundry  in  ordinary  life,  the  type  of  which  survives,  e.g.  in  the 
ample  hooded  cloak  of  Italian  military  officers.  This  origin  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  shape  and  details  of  the  cope.  When 
spread  out  this  forms  an  almost  complete  semicircle.  Along  the 
straight  edge  there  is  usually  a  broad  band,  and  at  the  nedi.  is 
attached  the  "  hood  "  (in  Latin,  the  ciypem  or  shield),  i.e.  a 
shield-shaped  piece  of  stuS  which  hangs  down  over  the  back. 
The  vestment  is  secured  in  front  by  a  broad  tab  sewn  on  to  one 
^de  and  fastening  to  the  other  with  books,  sometimes  also  by  a 
brooph  (called  the  morse,  Lat.  morsvs).  Sotnetimes  the  morse 
is  attached  as  a  mere  ornament  to  the  cross-piece.  The  cope 
thus  preserves  the  essentia  shape  of  its  secular  original,  and 
even  the  hood,  though  now  a  mwe  ornamental  appendage,  is  a 
survival  of  an  actual  hood.  The  evolution  of  this  latter  into  its 
present  form  was  gradual;  first  the  hood  became  too  small  for 
use,  then  it  was  transformed  into  a  small  triangular  piece  of  stuS 
(ijth  ctntury),  which  in  its  turn  grew  (r4th  and  istfa  centuries) 
into  the  shape  of  a  shield  (see  Plate  II.,  fig.  4),  and  this  again, 
losing  its  pointed  tip  in  the  17th  century,  expanded  in  the  i8th 
into  a  fiap  which  was  sometimes  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  back  down  to  the  waist.  In  its  genera!  eSect,  however, 
a  cope  DOW  no  longer  suggests  a  "  waterproof."  '  It  is  sometitnea 
elaboratly  embroidered  all  over;  more  usually  it  is  of  some  rich 
material,  with  the  borders  in  front  and  the  hood  embroidered^ 
while  the  morse  has  giVen  occa^on  for  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  goldsmith's  and  jevreUer's  craft  (see  Plate  II., 
figs,  s,  6). 

The  use  of  the  cope  as  a  liturgical  vestment  can  be  traced  to 
tbe  end  of  the  8th  century:  a  pluviale  is  mentiooed  in  the 
foundation  charter  of  the  monastery  of  Obona  in  Spain.  Before 
this  the  so-called  cappa  choralis,  a.  black,  bell-shaped,  hooded 
vestment  with  no  liturgical  significance,  had  been  worn  by  the 
secular  and  regular  clergy  at  choir  services,  processions,  &c. 
This  was  in  its  origin  identical  with  the  chasuhle  (q.v.),  and  if, 
as  Father  Braun  seems  to  prove,  the  cope  developed  out  of  this, 
cope  and  chasuble  have  a  common  source.'  Father  Braun  dtes 
numerous  inventories  and  the  Uke  to  show  that  the  cope  (piunale) 
was  originally  no  more  than  a  more  elaborate  cappa  worn  on 
high  festivals  or  other  ceremonial  occasions,  sometimes  by  the 
whole  religious  Community,  sometimes — if  the  stock  were 
limited — by  those,  e.g.  the  cantors,  &c.,  who  were  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  ceremony.  In  the  roth  century,  partly  under 
the  influence  of  the  wealthy  and  splendour-loving  community 
of  Cluny,  the  use  of  the  cope  became  very  widespread;  in  the 
iitb  century  it  was  universally  worn,  though  the  rules  for  its 
ritual  use  had  not  yet  been  fixed.  It  was  at  this  time,- however, 
par.  excellence  the  vesetment  proper  to  the  cantors,  choirmaster 
andEingers.wbosedutyitwas  to  sing  the  inmtatorium,  responses, 
he,  at  office,  and  the  intrmlus,  gradtuiie,  &c.,  at  Mass.  This  use 
survived  in  the  ritual  of  the  pre -Reformation  Church  in  England, 
iind  has  been  introduced  in  certain  Anglican  churches,  e.g. 
St  Mary  Magdalen's,  M-unster  Square,  in  London. 

'This  derivation,  suggested  also  by  Dr  Legg  (,Archaeol.  Journal. 
51,  p.  39,  t894),  JB  rejected  by  the  five  bbhops  in  their  report  to 
Convocation  (1908).  Tbeir  statemeut,  however,  that  it  is  "  pretty 
clear  that  the  cope  is  derived  from  the  Roman  tacerna  or  birrus  a 
very  much  open  to  criticism.  We  do  not  even  know  what  the 
appearance  and  fonn  of  the  birrus  were ;_  and  the  question  of  the 


By  the  beginning  of  tbe  13th  century  the  litui^c&l  use  of  tbe 
cope  had  become  finally  fixed,  and  the  rules  for  this  use  induded 
by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  the  Roman  Missal  and  by  Cfement  VIII. 
in  the  Pontificaie  and  CaeremoniaU  were  consequently  not  pew, 
but  in  accordance  with  ancient  and  universal  custom.  Tbe 
substitution  of  the  cope  for  the  chasuble  in  many  of  the  functions 
for  which  the  latter  had  been  formerly  used  was  primarily  due  to- 
the  compararive  convenience  of  a  vestment  "^lened  at  the  front, 
and  so  leaving  the  arras  free.  A  natural  conservatism  preserved 
the  chasuble,  which  by  the  gth  century  had  acquired  a  symboUcal 
significance,  as  the  vestment  proper  to  the  celebration  of  Mass; 
but  tbe  cope  took  its  place  in  lesser  functions,  i.e.  tbe  censing  of 
the  altar  during  tbe  Magnificat  and  at  MattinS  (whence  the 
German  name  Rsmchtnantd,  smoke-mantel),  processions,  solemn 
consecrations,  and  as  the  dress  of  bishops  attending  synods. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  cope,  though  a  liturgicid,  was  never 
a  sacerdotal  vestment.  If  it  was  worn  by  priests,  it  could  also 
be  worn  by  laymen,  and  it  was 
never  worn  by  priests  in  their 
sacerdotal,  i.e.  their  sacrificial, 
capacity.  For  this  reason  it  was 
not  rejected  with  the  "Mass 
vestments"  by  the  English 
Church  at  tbe  Reformation,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in 
no  ecclesiastical  sense  "  primi- 
tive." By  the  First  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI,,  which  repre- 
sented a  compromise,  it  was 
directed  to  be  worn  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  "  vestment  "  (ij!. 
chasuble)  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Communion;  this  at  least 
seems  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  "  vestment  or 
cope,"  though  they  haVe  be«n 
otherwise  interpreted.  In  the 
Second  Prayer-<book  vestment. 

and  cope  alike  disappear;  but  P'"-  i-~^Scventeenth  Century 
a  cope  was  worn  by  the  prelate  AbSTy^*'""  ^"P^^'  Westminster 
who    consecrated.    Archbishop 

Parker,  and  by  the  "  gentlemen  "  as  well  as  the  priests  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chapel;  and,  finally,  by  the  34th  canon  (of  1603)  a 
"  decent  cope  "  was  prescribed  for  the  "  principal  minister  "  at  the 
celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  cathedral  churches  as  well  as 
for  the  "gospeller  and  epistler."  Except  at  royal  coronatiooSt 
however,  the  use  of  the  cope,  even  in  cathedrals,  had  practically 
ceased  in  England  before  the  ritual  revival  of  the  19th  century 
restored  its  popularity.  The  disuse  impUed  no  doctrinal  change; 
the  main  motive  was  that  the  adfi  vestment,  high  in  the  neck, 
was  incompatible  with  a  fuU-bottomed  wig.  Scarlet  copes  with 
white  fur  hoods  have  been  in  continuous  use  on  ceremonial 
occasions  in  the  universities,  and  are  worn  by  bishops  at  the 
opening  of  parliament. 

With  the  liturgical  cope  may  be  classed  the  red  mantle  (mdx- 
tum),  which  from  the  nth  century  to  the  close  of  the  middle  ageg 
formed,  with  the  tiara,  the  special  symbol  of  the  papal 
dignity.  The  immanUUio  was  the  solemn  investiture  J*" 
of  the  new  pope  immediately  after  his  election,  by  atmatim. 
means  of  the  cappa  rubea,  with  the  papal  powers. 
This  ceremony  was  of  great  importance.  In  the  contested 
election  of  1159,  for  instance,  though  a  majority  of  the  cardinals 
had  elected  Cardinal  Roland  (Alexander .  III.),  the.  defeated 
candidate  Cardinal  Octavian  (Victor  IV.),  while  his  rival  was 
modestly  hesitating  to  accept  the  honour,  seized  tbe  pluviale 
and  put  it  on  his  own  shoulders  hastily,  upside,  down;  and  it 
was  on  this  ground  that  the  council  of  Pavia  in  1160  based  their 
declaration. in  favour  of  Victor,  and  anathematized  Alexander; 
The  immanlalio  fell  out  of  use  during  the  papal  eiute  at  Avignon 
and  was  never  restored. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  note  other  vestments  that  have 
developed  out  of  tbe  cappa.    The  cappa  choreiis  has  already 
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been  moitioncd;  it  survived  as  a  dtoir  veatmeiit  that  in  winter 
took  the  place  of  the  suiplice,  rochet  or  almuce.  In  the  I3th 
^^  century  it  was  provided  with  arms  [cippa  Monicata), 

fgppa  but  the  use  of  this  form  was  forbidden-at  choir  services 
m^Ma.  and  other  liturgical  functions.  From  the  hood  of  the 
cappa  was  developed  the  almuce  (q.v.).  At  what 
date  the  cappa  choralis  developed  into  the  coppa  magna,  a. 
non-Uturgical  vestment  peculiar  to  the  pi4>e,  cardinals,  bishops 
and  certain  privileged  prelates,  is  not  known;  but  mention  of  it 
is  found  as  eariy  as  the  15th  century.  This  vestment  is  a  loose 
robe,  with  a  large  bood  (lined  with  fur  in  wmtcr  and  red  silk  in 
summer)  and  a  long  train,  which  is  carried  by  a  cleric  called  the 
caiidtOarius.  Its  cokiur  varies  with  the  hierarchicai  rank  of  the 
wearer:— red  for  cardinals,  purple  for  bishi^is.  Sec.;  or,  if  the 
dignitary  belong  to  a  religious  order,  it  follows  the  colour  of  the 
habit  of  the  order.  The  right  to  wear  a  violet  cappa  magna  is 
conceded  by  the  popes  to  the  chapters  of  certain  important 
cathedrals,  but  the  train  in  thia  case  is  worn  folded  over  the 
left  arm  or  tied  under  it.  It  may  only  be  worn  by  them,  more- 
over, in  their  own  church,  or  when  the  chapter  appears  elsewhere 
in  its  corporate  capacity. 

Lastly,  from  the  cappa  is  probably  derived  the  moaella,  a  short 
cape  with  a  miniature  hood,  fastened  down  the  front  with 
buttons.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
anawttta.  ""^^w*!  to  cut  off,  and  points  to  its  being  an  abbrevi- 
ated cappa,  as  the  episcopal  "  apron  "  is  a  shortened 
cassock.  It  is  worn  over  the  rochet  by  the  pope,  cardinals, 
bbhops  and  prelates,  the  colours  varying  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cappa  magna.  Its  use  as  confined  to  bishops  can  be  traced  to 
the  16  th  century. 

See  Joseph  Braun,  S.  J.,  Dit  liturgiiche  Gereandung  (Freiburg  im 
Breiigau,  1907) ;  also  the  bibliography  to  the  article  Vbstmbnts. 
(W.  A.  P.) 

COPELAHD,  HBHRT,  an  i8th  century  English  cabinet-maker 
and  furniture  designer.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
manufacturing  cabinet-maker  who  published  designs  for  furni- 
ture. A  New  Book  of  Omamentt  appeared  in  1 746,  but  it  is  not 
dear  whether  the  engravings  with  this  title  formed  part  of  a 
book,  or  were  issued  only  in  separate  plates;  a  few  of  Uie 
latter  are  all  that  are  known  to  exist.  Between  1753  and  1769 
several  collections  of  designs  were  produced  by  Copeland  in 
<!on}unction  with  Matthias  Lock;  in  one  of  them  Copeland  is 
described  as  of  Cheapside.  Some  of  the  original  drawings  are  in 
the  National  Art  library  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Copeland  was  probably  the  originator  of  a  peculiar  type  of  chair- 
back,  popular  for  a  few  years  in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  interlaced  circles.  Much  of  his  work  has 
been  attributed  to  Thomas  Chippendale,  and  it  is  certain  that 
one  derived  many  ideas  from  the  other,  but  which  was  the 
originator  and  which  the  o^yist  is  by  no  means  clear.  The 
dates  of  Copeland's  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  he  was 
still  living  in  1768. 

COPENHAOBN  (Danish  KjBbenkaen),  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand 
{SjaeUand)  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sound.  Pop.  (1901) 
400,575.  Thelatitude  is  approximately  that  of  Moscow,  Bcrwick- 
on-Tweed  and  Hopedale  in  Labrador.  The  nucleus  of  the  dty 
is  built  on  low-lying  ground  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Zealand,  between  the  sea  and  a  series  of  small  freshwater  lakes, 
known  respectively  as  St  J&rgens  Sfi,  Peblings  Sfi  and  Sortedams 
Stt,  a  southern  portion  occupying  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Amager.  An  excellent  harbour  is  furnished  by  the  natural 
channel  between  the  two  islands;  and  communication  from  one 
division  to  the  other  is  afforded  by  two  bridges — the  Langebro 
and  the  Knippelsbro,  which  replaced  the  wooden  drawbridge 
built  by  Christian  IV.  in  1630.  The  <^der  dty,  induding  both 
the  Zealand  and  Amager  portions,  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  complete  line  of  ramparts  and  moats;  but  pleasant  boule- 
vards and  gardens  now  occupy  the  westward  or  landward  site 
of  fortifications.  Outside  the  lines  of  the  original  dty  (about 
5  m.  in  circuit),  there  are  extensive  suburbs,  especially  on  the 
Zealand  side  ((^terbro,  NCrrebro  and  Vesterbro  or  (^terf^ed, 


&c.,  and  Frederikaberg),  and  AmagetbtD  to  the  sooth  of 
Christianshavn. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  inner  dty  is  known  as  Ganunelah<Ain 
(old  island).  The  main  artery  is  the  Gothetsgade,  running  fnun 
Kongens  Nytorv  to  the  western  boulevards,  and  sepamtiacjt 
district  of  regular  thoroughfares  and  rectangular  Uocks  to  li» 
north  from  one  of  irregular,  narrow  and  picturesque  streets, t« 
the  south.  The  Kongens  NytM^,  the  focus.  o£  the  life  <^  the  cii^ 
and  the  centre  d  mad  communications,  is  an  iir^ular  <^n 
3|MLce  at  tbc  head  of  a  narrow  arm  of  the  harbour  (Nyhavn) 
inland  from  the  steamer  quays,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Christian  V.  (d.  1699)  in  the  centre.  The  statue  is  familiarly 
known  as  Hestem  (the  horse)  and  is  surrounded  by  noteworthy 
buildings.  The  Palace  ot  Charlottenb(»g,  on  the  east  side, 
which  takes  its  name  from  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  Christian  V., 
is  a  huge  sombre  building,  built  in  1672.  Frederick  V.  made  a 
grant  of  it  to  the  Acaddny  of  Arts,  which  holds  its  annual 
exhibition  of  paintings  and  sculpture  in  April  and  May,  in  the 
adjacent  Kunstudstiliing  (1883).  On  the  south  is  the  [nindpat 
theatre,  the  Royal,  a  beautiful  modem  Renaissance  building 
(1874),  on  the  site  of  a  fonher  theatre  of  the  same  name,  which 
dated  from  1748.  Statues  of  the  poets  Lndvig  Holberg  (d.  1754). 
and  Adam  Ohlenschl&ger  (d.  1850),  the  former  by  Stein  and  the 
latter  by  H.  V.  Bissen,  stand  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
the  front  is  crowned  by  a  group  by  King,  representing  ApoUo 
and  Pegasus,  and  the  Fountain  of  Hippocrene.  Within,  among 
other  sculptures,  is  a  relief  figure  oi  Ophdia,  executed  by  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Other  buildings  in  Kongens  Nytorv  are  the  foreign 
office,  several  great  commercial  houses,  the  commerdal  bank, 
and  the  Thotts  Palais  of  c.  1685.  The  quays  of  the  Nyhavn  are 
lined  with  old  gabled  houses. 

From  the  south  end  of  Kongens  Nytorv,  a  street  called 
Holmens  Eanal  winds  past  Uie  National  Bank  to  the  Holmens 
Kirke,  or  church  for  iJie  royal  navy,  originally  erected  as  an 
anchor-smithy  by  Frederick  IL,  but  consecrated  by  Christian 
IV.,  with  a  chapel  containing  the  tombs  of  the  great  admirals 
Niels  Jud  and  Peder  Tordenskjbld,  and  wood-caiving  of  the 
17th  century.  The  street  then  crosses  a  bridge  on  to  the 
Slottsholm,  an  island  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  harixnir,  occupied  mainly  by  the  Christiansborg 
and  adjacent  buildings.  The  royid  palace  of  Christiansborg, 
originally  built  (1731^1745)  by  Christian  VI.,  destroyed  by 
firein  1794,  and  rebuilt,  againfell  in  flames  in  1884.  Fortunately 
most  of  the  art  treasures  which  the  palace  contained  were  saved. 
A  decision  was  arrived  at  in  1903,  in  conunemtnution  of  the 
jubilee  of  the  reign  of  Christian  IX.,  to  r^uild  the  palace  for 
use  on  occasions  of  state,  and  to  house  the  parliament.  On  the 
Slottsplads  (Palace  Square)  which  faces  east,  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Fiederick  VII.  There  are  also  preserved  the  bronze 
statues  which  stood  over  the  portal  of  the  palace  before  the  fire — 
figures  of  Strength,  Wisdom,  Health  and  Justice,  designed  by 
Thorvaldsen.  The  palace  chapd,  adorned  with  works  by 
Thorvaldsen  and  Bissen,  was  preserved  from  the  fire,  as  was 
the  royal  library  of  about  540,000  volumes  and  9o,ooo  manu- 
scripts, for  which  a  new  building  in  Christian^ade  was  designed 
about  1900. 

The  exchange  (BSrsen),  on  the  quay  to  tiie  east,  is  an  ornate 
gabled  building  erected  in  1619^1640,  surmounted  by  a  remark- 
able spire,  formed  of  four  dragons,  with  their  heads  directed  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  thdr  bodies  entwining  each 
other  till  their  tails  come  to  a  point  at  the  top.  To  the  south 
is  the  arsenal  ( TBjktu)  with  a  collection  of  andent  armour. 

The  Thorvaldsen  museum  (1839-1848),  a  sombre  building 
in  a  combination  of  the  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  styles,  oonsists 
of  two  storeys.  In  the  centre  is  an  open  court,  containing  the 
artist's  tomb.  The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  groups 
of  figures  of  coloured  stucco,  illustrative  of  events  connected 
with  Thorvaldsen's  life.  Over  the  prindpal  entrance  is  the 
chariot  of  Victory  drawn  by  four  horses,  executed  in  bronae 
from  a  model  by  Bissen.  The  front  hall,  corridors  and  apart- 
ments are  painted  in  the  Pompeian  style,  with  brilliant  colours 
and  with  great  artistic  skill.    The  museum  contains  about  500 
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Fig.  2.— the  SVON  COPE.  (English,  ijth  Century.) 
The  medallions  wilh  which  It  is  embroidered  Contain  representations  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  Christ  and  St  Mary  Magdalene,  Christ 
and  Thomas,  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  the  burial  and  coronation  of  the  Virgin.  St  Michad  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  Of  the  latter,  four 
survive  only  in  tiny  fragments.  The  spaces  between  the  four  rows  of  medallions  are  Riled  with  six-winged  cherubim.  The  ground-work 
of  the  vestment  is  green  silk  embroidery,  that  of  the  medallions  red.  The  figures  are  worked  in  silver  and  gold  thread  and  coloured  silks. 
The  lower  border  and  the  orphrcy  with  coats  of  arms  do  not  belong  to  the  original  cope  and  are  of  somewhat  later  date.  The  cope  belonged 
to  the  convent  of  Syon  near  Isleworth,  was  taken  to  Portugal  at  the  Reformation,  brought  back  early  in  the  19th  century  to  England  by 
exiled  nuns  and  given  by  them  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.     In  1864  it  was  bought  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


Fig.  3.— cope  OF  BLUE  SILK  VELVET.  WITH  APPLIQUE  WORK  AND  EMBROIDERY. 
In  the  middle  of  the  orphrey  is  a  figure  of  Our  Lord  holding  the  orb  in  His  left  hand   and  with  His  right  hand  raised  in  benediction. 
To  the  right  are  figures  of  St  Peter,  St  Bartholomew  and  St  Ursula;  and  to  the  left,  St  Paul,  St  John  the  Evangelist  and  St  Andrew, 
On  the  hood  is  a  seated  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the   Infant  Saviour.     German:  early   i6lh  century.     (In  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  No.  91-     1904) 
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Fic.  4— COPE  OF  EMBROIDERED   PURPLE  SILK  VELVET. 

In  the  middle  is  represented  the  Assumption  of  the  Vii^n;   on  the  liood  is  a  seated  figure  of  the  Almighty  bearing 

three  souls  in  a  naplcin.     ENGLISH,  about  igoo.     (In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


Fig.  5.— cope   MORSE  (German,  14™  Century)  !N  THE 
CATHEDRAL  AT  AiX-LA-C[^AP^XLE. 


a  photograph  by  Father  Joseph  Braun,  S.  J.)  (From  a  photograph  by  Father  Joseph  Braun,  S.  J.) 
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of  Tborvaldsen's  works;  and  in  one  apartment  is  his  sittiDg-roora 
funuture  arranged  as  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1844. 

On  the  mainland,  immediately  west  of  the  Slottsbolm,  is  the 
Prinseos  Palais,'Once  the  residence  of  Christian  V.  and  Frederick 
VI.  when  ciowd  princes,  containing  the  national  museum.  This 
consists  of  four  sections;  the  Danish,  ethnographical,  antique 
and  numismatic.  It  was  founded  in  1807  by  Professor  Nyerup, 
and  extended  between  1815  and  1883  by  G.  J.  Thomsen  and 
J.  J.  A.  Woisaae,  and  the  ethnographical  a>UectioD  is  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.  From  this  point  the  Raadhusgade  leads 
north-west  to  the  combined  Nytorv-og-Gammeltorv,  where  is 
the  (Ad  townhall  (Raadhus,  1815),  aiid  contioues  as  the  NSrregade 
to  the  Vor  Frue  Kirke  (Church  of  our  Lady),  the  cathedral 
church  of  Copenhagen.  This  church,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
similariy  occupied  since  the  nth  century,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  bombardment  of  1807,  but  was  completely 
restored  in  1811-1829.  The  works  of  Thorvaldaen  which  it 
contains  constitute  its  chief  attraction.  In  the  pediment  is  a 
group  of  sixteen  figures  by  Thorvaldsen,  representing  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness;  over  the  entrance  within 
the  portico  is  a  bas-relief  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem;  on 
one  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  statue  of  Moses  by  Bissen,  and  on 
the  other  a  statue  of  David  by  Jerichau.  In  a  niche  behind 
the  altar  stands  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  Christ,  and 
marble  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles  adorn  both  aides  of  the 
church. 

Immediately  north  of  Vor  Frue  Kirke  is  the  university, 
founded  by  Christian  I.  in  1479;  though  its  existing  constitution 
dates  from  r783.  The  building  dates  from  1836.  There  are  five 
faculties — theological,  juridical,  medical,  philosophical  and 
mathematical.  In  iSjr  an  English  and  in  1852  an  Anglo-Saxon 
lectureship  were  established.  All  the  professors  are  bound  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge.  The 
university  possesses  considerable  endowments  and  has  several 
foundations  for  the  assistance  of  poor  students;  the  "  regent's 
charity,"  for  instance,  founded  by  Christian,  affords  free  residence 
and  a  small  allowance  to  one  hundred  bursars.  Tliere  are  about 
2000  students.  In  connexion  with  the  university  are  the  obser' 
vatory,  the  chemical  laboratory  in  Ny  Vester  Gadc,  the  surgical 
academy  in  Bredgadc,  founded  in  1786,  and  the  botanic  garden. 
The  university  library,  incorporated  with  the  former  Classen 
library,  collected  by  the  famous  merchants  of  that  name,  contains 
about  300,000  volumes,  besides  about  4000  manuscripts,  which 
indude  Rask's  valuable  Oriental  collection  and  the  Arne-Magnean 
s^es  of  Scandinavian  documents.  It  shares  with  the  royal 
library  the  right  of  receiving  a  copy  of  every  book  published  in 
Denmark.  There  is  also  a  zoological  museum.  Adjacent  is 
St  Peter's  church,  built  in  a  quasi-Gothic  style,  with  a  spire 
356  ft.  high,  and  appropriated  since  1585  as  a  parish  church  for 
the  Getman  residents  in  Copenhagen.  A  short  distance  along 
the  Kiystalgade  is  Trinity  cliurch.  Its  round  tower  is  in  ft. 
high,  and  is  considered  to  be  unique  in  Europe.  It  was  con- 
structed from  a  plan  of  Tycho  Brahe's  favourite  disciple  Longo- 
montanus,  and  was  formerly  used  as  an  observatory.  It  is 
ascended  by  a  broad  induied  spiral  way,  up  which  Peter  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  driven  in  a  carriage  and  four.  From  this 
church  the  Ejobermayergade  runs  south,  a  populous  street  of 
shops,  giving  upon  the  Hiiibro-plads,  with  its  fine  equestrian 
statue  of  Bishop  Absalon,  the  dty's  founder.  This  square  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  Slottsbolm. 

The  quarter  north-east  of  Kongens  Nytorv  and  Gotbersgaden 
is  the  richest  in  the  dty,  including  the  palaces  of  Amalienborg, 
the  castle  and  gardens  of  Rosenborg  and  several  mansions  of  the 
nobility.  The  quarter  extends  to  the  strong  moated  dtadel, 
which  guards  the  harbour  on  the  north-east.  It  is  a  regular 
polygon  with  five  bastions,  founded  by  Frederick  III.  about 
1662-1663.  One  of  the  mansions,  the  Moltkes  Palais,  has  a 
collection  of  Dutch  paintings  formed  in  the  iSth  century.  This 
is  in  the  ptindpal  thoroughfare  of  the  quarter,  Bredgaden,  and 
close  at  hand  the  palace  of  King  George  of  Greece  faces  the 
Frederikskirkeor  Marble  church.     This  church,  intoided  to  have 


been  an  edifice  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  was  begun  in 
the  reign  of  Frederick  V.  (1749),  but  after  twenty  years  was  left 
unfinished.  Itremainedaruinuntil  1S74,  vhenitwaspurchased 
by  a  wealthy  banker,  M.  Tietgen,  at  whose  expense  the  work, 
was  resumed.  The  edifice  was  not  carried  up  to  the  height  ~ 
originally  intended,  but  the  magnificent  dome,  which  recalls  the 
finest  examples  in  Italy,  is  conspicuous  far  and  wide.  The 
diameter  is  only  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome. 
As  the  church  stands  it  is  one  of  the  prindpal  works  of  the  ' 
architect,  F.  MddahL  Behind  King  George's  palace  from  the 
Bredgade  lies  the  Amalienborg-plads,  having  in  the  centre  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  V.,  erected  in  1768  at  the  cost  of 
the  former  Asiatic  Company.  The  four  palaces,  of  uniform 
design,  endrding  this  plods,  were  built  for  the  residence 
of  four  noble  famihes;  but  on  the  destruction  of  Chrisdans- 
borg  in  1794  they  became  the  residence  of  the  king  and 
court,  and  so  continued  till  the  death  of  Christian  VIII.  in 
1848.  One  of  the  four  is  inhabited  by  the  king,  the  second  and 
third  by  the  crown  prince  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
whiic  the  fourth  is  occupied  by  the  coronation  and  state  rooms. 
The  Ameliegade  crosses  the  plods  and,  with  the  Bredgade, 
terminates  at  the  esplanade  outside  the  dtadel,  prolonged  in  the 
pleasant  promenade  of  Lange  Linie  skirting  the  Sound. 

To  the  west  of  the  citadd  is  the  Ostbanegaard,  or  eastern  rail- 
way station,  from  which  start  the  local  trains  on  the  coast  line 
to  Klampenborg  and  HdsingSr.  South-west  from  this  point 
extends  the  line  of  gardens  which  occupy  the  site  of  former  land- 
ward fortifications,  pleasantly  diversified  by  water  and  planta- 
tions, skirted  on  the  inner  side  by  three  wide  boulevards, 
Ostervold,  NOrrevold  and  Vesfervold  Gade,  and  containiog 
noteworthy  puHic  buildings,  mostly  modem.  In  the  Ostre 
Anlaeg  is  iht  art  museum  (1895)  containing  pictures,  sculptures 
and  engravings.  Infrontofitisthe  Denmark  monument  (1896), 
commemorating  the  golden  wedding  (rSga)  of  Christian  IX. 
and  Queen  Louisa.  Among  various  scenes  in  relief,  the  marriage 
of  King  Edward  VII.  of  England  and  Queen  Alexandra  b 
depicted.  The  botanical  garden  (1874)  contains  an  observatory 
with  a  statue  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  the  chemical  laboratory, 
mineralogical  museum,  polytechnic  academy  (1829)  and  com- 
munal hospital  adjoin  it.  On  the  inner  side  of  Ostevold  Gade 
is  Rosenborg  Park,  with  the  palace  of  Rosenborg  erected  in 
1610-1617.  It  is  an  irregular  building  in  Gothic  style,  with  a 
high  pointed  roof,  and  flanked  by  four  towers  of  unequal  dimen- 
sions. It  contains  the  chronological  collection  of  Danish 
monarchs,  induding  a  coin  and  medal  cabinet,  a  fine  collection 
of  Venetian  glass,  the  famous  silver  drinking-horn  of  Oldenburg 
(1474),  the  regalia  and  other  objects  of  interest  as  illustrating 
the  history  of  Denmark.  The  Riddersal,  a  spacious  room,  is 
covered  with  tapestry  representing  the  various  battles  of 
Christian  V.,  and  has  at  one  end  a  massive  silver  throne.  The 
Ndrrevold  Gade  leads  through  the  Nfirretorv  past  the  Folke- 
teatre  and  the  technical  school  to  the  Orsteds  park,  and  from 
its  southern  end  the  Vestervold  Gade  continues  through  the 
Raadhus  Plads,  a  centre  of  tramways,  flanked  by  the  modem 
Renaissance  town  hall  (r9or),  ornamented  with  bronze  figures, 
with  a  tower  at  the  eastern  angle.  Here  is  also  the  museum 
of  industrial  art,  and  the  Ny-Carlsberg  Glyptotek,  with  its 
collection  of  sculpture,  is  on  this  boulevard,  which  skirts  the 
pleasure  garden  called  'Rvoli.  From  the  Raadhus-plads  the 
Vesterbro  Gade  runs  towards  the  western  quarter  of  the  dty, 
skirting  the  Tivoh.  Here  is  the  Dansk  Folke  museum,  a  collec- 
tion illustrating  the  domestic  life  of  the  narion,  particularly  that 
of  the  peasantry  since  1600.  A  column  of  Liberty  {Friheds- 
StBUe)  rises  in  an  open  space,  erected  in  r798  to  commemorate 
the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Immediately  north  is  the  main 
railway  station  (Baiugaord),  and  the  North  and  Klampenboi^ 
stations  near  at  hand.  The  western  (residential)  quarter  contains 
the  park  of  Frederiksberg,  with  its  palace  erected  under  Frederick' 
IV.  (d.  1730),  used  as  a  military  school.  The  park  contains  a 
zoological  garden,  and  is  continued  south  in  the  pleasant  Sonder- 
marken,  near  which  lies  the  old  Glyptotek,  which  contained  the' 
splendid  collection  of  sculptures,  &c,  made  by  I^  C  Jacobs 
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since  1887,  until  their  removal  to  the  new  Glyptoteli  founded 
by  him  in  the  Vestre  Boulevard. 

The  quarter  of  Christianshavn  is  that  portion  of  the  city  which 
skirts  the  harbour  to  the  south,  and  lies  within  the  fortifications. 
It  contains  the  Vor  Frelaers  Kirke  (Church  of  Our  Saviour), 
dedicated  in  1696,  with  a  curious  steeple  282  ft.  high,  ascended 
by  an  external  ffl>iral  staircase.  The  lower  part  of  the  altar  is 
composed  of  Italian  marble,  with  a  representation  of  Christ's 
sufferings  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane;  and  the  organ  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  Copenhagen.  The  dty  does  not  extend 
much  farther  south,  though  the  Amagerbro  quarter  lies  without 
the  walls.  The  island  of  Amager  is  fertile,  producing  vegetables 
for  the  markets  of  the  capital.  It  was  peopled  by  a  Dutch  colony 
planted  by  Christian  II.  in  r5i6,  and  many  old  peculiarities  of 
dress,  manners  and  languages  are  retained. 

The  environs  of  Copenhagen  to  the  north  and  west  are  interest- 
ing, and  the  country,  both  along  the  coast  northward  and  inland 
westward  is  pleasant,  though  in  no  way  remarkable.  Ilie  rail- 
way along  the  coast  northward  passes  the  seaside  resorts  of 
Klampenborg  (6m.}  and  Skodsborg  (10m.).  Near  Klampenborg 
is  the  Dyrehave  (Deer  park)  or  Skoven  (the  forest),  a  beautiful 
forest  of  beeches.  The  Zealand  Northern  railway  passes  Lyngby, 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  a  favourite  summer  residence,  and 
Hilleriid  (ai  m.),  a  considerable  town,  capital  of  the  ami  (county) 
of  Frederiksberg,  and  dose  to  the  palace  of  Frededksberg. 
Tlus  was  erected  in  r6o2-r63o  by  Christian  IV.,  embodying  two 
towers  of  an  earlier  building,  and  partly  occupying  islands  in  a 
small  lake.  It  suffered  seriously  from  fire  in  1859,  but  was  care- 
fully restored  under  the  direction  of  F.  Meldahl.  It  contains  a 
national  historical  museum,  induding  furniture  and  pictures. 
The  palace  church  is  an  interesting  medley  of  Gothic  and  Re- 
naissance detail.  The  villa  of  HvidSre  was  acquired  by  Queen 
Alexandra  in  1907. 

Among  the  literary  and  scientific  assodations  of  Copenhagen 
may  be  mentioned  the  Danish  Royal  Sodety,  founded  in  1743, 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sdences  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
natural  philosophy,  &c.,  by  the  publication  of  papers  and  essays; 
the  Royal  Antiquarian  Sodety,  founded  in  1825,  for  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  Northern  and  Icelandic  archaeology;  the  Sodety 
for  the  Promotion  of  Danish  Literature,  for  the  publication  of 
works  chiefly  connected  with  the  history  of  Danish  literature; 
the  Natural  Philosophy  Sodety;  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety; 
the  Danish  Church  Hktory  Sodety;  the  Industrial  Assodation, 
founded  in  1838;  the  Royal  Geographical  Sodety,  established 
in  1876;  and  several  musical  and  other  sodeties.  Tlie  Academy 
of  Arts  was  founded  by  Frederick  V.  in  1754  for  the  instruction 
of  artists,  and  for  disseminating  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among 
manufacturers  and  operatives.  Attached  to  it  are  schools  for 
the  study  of  architecture,  ornamental  drawing  and  modelling. 
An  Art  Union  was  founded  in  i3z6,  and  a  musical  conservatorium 
in  1870  under  the  direction  of  the  composers  N.  W.  Gade  and 
J.  P.  £.  Hartmann. 

Among  educational  institutions,  other  than  the  university, 
may  be  mentioned  the  veterinary  and  agricultural  college, 
established  in  1773  and  adopted  by  the  state  in  1776.  the 
military  academy  and  the  school  of  navigation.  Technical 
instruction  is  provided  by  the  polytechnic  school  (1829),  which 
b  a  state  institution,  and  the  school  of  the  Technical  Society, 
which,  though  a  private  foundation,  enjoys  public  subvention. 
The  schools  which  prepare  for  the  university,  &c.,  are  nearly  all 
private,  but  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  state.  Elementary 
instruction  is  mostly  provided  by  the  communal  schools. 

The  churches  abeady  mentioned  belong  to  the  national 
Lutheran  Church;  the  most  important  of  those  belonging  to 
other  deaominatioDS  are  the  Reformed  church,  founded  in  1688, 
and  rebuilt  in  1731,  the  Catholic  church  of  St  Ansgarius,  con- 
secrated in  1S43,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Erystalgade, 
which  dates  from  1853.  Of  the  monastic  buildings  of  medieval 
Copenhagen  various  traces  are  preserved  in  the  present  nomen- 
clature of  the  streets.  Tht  Franciscan  establishment  gives  its 
name  to  the  Graabr&dietorv  01  Grey  Friars'  market;  and 
St  Clara's  Monasteiy,  the  largest  of  all,  which  was  founded  by 


Queen  Chrfstina,  is  still  commemorated  by  the  Klareboder  or 
Clara  buildings,  near  the  present  poet-office.  The  DuebrOdie 
Eloster  occupied  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Among  the  hospitals  of  Copenhagen,  besides  many  modem 
institutions,  there  may  be  mentioned  Frederick's  hospital, 
erected  in  1752-1757  by  Frederick  V.,  the  Communal  Hospital, 
erected  in  1859-1863,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  SortedamssS, 
the  general  hospital  in  Ameliegade,  founded  in  1769,  and  the 
garrison  hospital,  in  Rigensgade,  established  in  1816  by  Frederick 
VI.  After  the  (iolera  epidemic  of  1853,  which  carried  off  more 
than  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  the  medical  association  buflt 
several  ranges  of  workmen's  houses,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  various  private  capitalists,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  Classen  trustees,  whose  buildinga  occupy  an  open 
site  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  dty. 

Copenhagen  is  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  town 
in  Denmark,  and  exemplifies  the  steady  increase  in  the  trade 
of  the  country.  The  harbour  is  mainly  comprised  in  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  outer  Soimd  and  its  inlet  the  Katvebod  of 
Kallebo  Strand.  The  trading  capabilities  were  aided  by  the 
construction  in  1894  of  the  Frihavn  (free  port)  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  well  supplied  with  warehouses  and  other 
conveniences.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  railway  station  by 
means  of  a  circular  railway,  while  a  short  branch  connects  it 
with  the  ordinary  custom-house  quay.  The  commerdal  harbour 
is  separated  from  the  harbour  for  warships  (Orlogshavn)  by  a 
barrier.  The  sea  approaches  are  guarded  by  ten  coast  batteries 
besidestheolddtadd.  The  Middelgnmd  is  a  powerful  defensive 
work  completed  in  1896  and  most  of  the  rest  are  modem,  lite 
landward  defences  of  Copenhagen,  it  may  be  added,  were  left 
unprovided  for  after  the  Napoleonic  wars  until  the  patriotism  of 
Danish  women,  who  subscribed  suffident  funds  for  the  first  fort, 
shamed  parliament  into  granting  the  necessary  money  for  others 
{1886-1895).  Copenhagen  is  not  an  industrial  town.  The 
manufactures  carried  on  are  mostly  only  such  as  exist  in  every 
large  town,  and  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  is  inconsider- 
able. The  royal  china  factory  is  celebrated  for  models  of 
Thorvaldsen's  works  in  biscuit  china.  The  only  very  large 
establishment  is  one  for  the  construction  of  iron  steamers, 
engines,  &c.,  but  some  factories  have  been  erected  within  the  area 
of  the  free  port  for  the  purpose  of  wotlung  up  imported  raw 
materials  duty  free. 

History. — Copenhagen  (t.e.  Merchant's  Harbour,  originally 
simply  Havn,  latinized  as  Hafnia)  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
in  1043.  It  was  then  only  a  fishing  village,  and  remained  so 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  lath  century,  when  Valdcmar  I. 
presented  that  part  of  the  island  to  Axel  Hvide,  renowned  in 
Danish  history  as  Absalon  {q.v.),  bishop  of  Roskilde,  and  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Lund.  In  1167  this  prdate  erected  a  castle 
on  the  spot  where  the  Christiansborg  palace  now  stands,  and 
the  building  was  called  after  him  Axet-huus.  The  settlement 
gradually  became  a  great  resort  for  merchants,  and  thus  acquired 
the  name  which,  in  a  corrupted  fomt,  it  still  bears,  of  Eaup- 
mannahbfn,  KjSbmannshavn,  or  Partus  MercaUmtm  as  it  is 
translated  by  Saxo  Grammaticus.  In  1186,  Bishop  Absalon 
bestowed  the  castle  and  village,  with  the  lands  of  Amager,  on 
the  see  of  Roskilde;  but,  as  the  place  grew  in  importance,  the 
Danish  kings  became  anxious  to  regain  it,  and  in  1145  King 
Eric  IV.  drove  out  Bishop  Nieb  Stigson.  On  the  king's  death 
(1250),  however.  Bishop  Jacob  Erlandsen  obtained  the  town, 
and,  in  1354,  gave  to  the  burghers  their  first  munidpal  privileges, 
which  were  confimied  by  Pope  Urban  III.  in  1286.  In  the 
charter  of  1254,  while  there  is  mention  of  a  communiias  capable 
of  making  a  compact  with  the  bishop,  there  is  nothing  said  of 
any  trade  or  craft  gilds.  These  are,  indeed,  expressly  pro- 
hibited in  the  later  charter  of  Bishop  Johann  Kvag  (1294); 
and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  constitution  of  Copenhagen 
during  the  middle  ages  consisted  in  the  absence  of  the  free  gild 
system,  and  the  tight  of  any  burgher  to  pursue  a  craft  under 
license  from  the  VogI  (advocatus)  of  the  overlord  and  the  dty 
authorities.  Later  on,  gilds  were  established,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  old  charters;  but  they  were  strictly  subordinate  _ 
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to  the  town  authorities,  who  appointed  their  aldermen  and  sup- 
pressed them  when  they  considered  them  useless  or  dangerous. 
Hie  prosperity  of  Copenhagen  was  checked  by  an  attack  by  the 
people  of  Labeck  in  1 248,  and  by  another  on  the  part  of  Ftince 
Jaromir  of  RUgen  in  1259.  In  1306  it  managed  to  repel  the 
Norwegians,  but  in  1362,  and  again  in  1368,  it  was  captured 
by  the  opponents  of  Valdemar  Atterdag.  In  the  following 
c^itury  a  new  enemy  appeared  in  the  Hanseatic  league,  which 
was  j^Ious  of  its  rivalry,  but  their  inva^on  was  frustrated  by 
Queen  PhUippa.  Various  attempts  were  made  by  successive 
kings  to  obtain  the  town  from  the  see  of  Roskilde,  as  the  most 
suitable  for  the  royal  residence;  but  it  was  not  till  1443  that  the 
transference  was  finally  effected  and  Copenhagen  became  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  From  1533  to  1524  it  held  out  for 
Christian  II.  against  Ftederick  I.,  who  captured  it  at  length  and 
strengthened  its  defensive  works;  and  it  was  only  after  a  year's 
siege  that  it  yielded  in  1536  to  Christian  III.  From  1658  to  1660 
it  was  unsuccessfully  beleaguered  by  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden ; 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  rewarded  by  various  privileges 
for  its  gallant  defence.  In  1660  it  gave  its  name  to  the  treaty 
which  concluded  the  Swedish  war  of  Frederick  in.  In  1700  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  united  fleets  of  England,  Holland  and 
Sweden;  in  1728  a  conflagration  destroyed  1640  houses  and 
five  churches;  another  in  1795  laid  waste  943  houses,  the  church 
of  St  Nicolas,  and  the  Raadhus.  In  1801  the  Danish  fleet  was 
destroyed  in  the  roadstead  by  the  English  (see  below,  §  B<Me 
of  Copenhagen) ;  and  in  1807  the  city  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  under  Lord  Cathcart,  and  saw  the  destruction  of  the 
university  buildings,  its  principal  church  and  numerous  other 
edifices. 

See  O.  Nielsen,  fdftenAdm J  Historit  ot  Beskrivelse  (Copenhagen, 
1877-1892):  C.  Bniun  and  P.  Munch,  Kdbenhtam.  Skrildine  of 
dels  Hittont,  Ac.  (ifrtd.  1887-1901);  Bering-Lasbere,  KSbenhavn 
i  tflmie  Doffi  (jhid.  1S98  et  seq.).  (O.  J.  R.  H.) 

Battle  of  Cofenbagen 

The  formation  of  a  league  between  the  northern  powers, 

Russia,  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  on  the  16th  of  December 

1800,  nominally  to  protect  neutral  trade  at  sea  from  the  enforce- 
ment  by  Great  Britain  of  her  belligerent  claims,  led  to  the 
despatch  of  a  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic  on  the  nth  of  March 

1801.  It  consisted  of  fifty-three  sail  in  all,  of  which  eighteen 
were  of  the  line,  Prussia  possessed  no  fleet.  The  nominal 
strength  of  the  Russian  fleet  was  eighty-three  sail  of  the  line, 
of  the  Danish  twenty-three,  and  of  the  Swedish  eighteen.  But 
this  force  was  for  the  most  part  only  on  paper.  Some  of  the 
Russian  ships  were  at  Archangel,  others  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Of  those  actually  in  the  Baltic  and  fit  to  go  to  sea,  twelve  were 
at  Reval  shut  in  by  the  ice,  and  the  others  were  at  Kionstadt. 
The  Swedes  could  equip  only  eleven  of  the  line  for  sea,  and 
Denmark  only  seven  or  eight.  It  is  highly  doubtful  whether 
the  three  powers  could  have  collected  more  than  forty  ships  of 
the  line — and  they  would  have  been  hastily  manned,  destitute 
of  experience,  and  without  confidence.  A  rapid  Bridsh  attack 
would  in  any  case  forestall  the  concentration  of  these  hetero- 
geneous squadrons.  The  superior  quality  of  the  veteran  British 
crews  was  more  than  enough  to  counterbaiancea  mere  superiority 
in  numbers.  The  command  of  the  British  fleet  was  given  to 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  an  amiable  man  of  no  energy  and  little  ability. 
He  had  Nelson  with  him  as  second  in  command — then  a  junior 
admiral  but  without  rival  in  capacity  and  in  his  hold  on  the 
confidence  of  the  fleet.  Parker's  orders  were  to  give  Denmark 
twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  withdraw  from  the  coalition,  and 
on  her  refusal  to  destroy  or  neutralize  her  strength  and  then 
proceed  against  the  Russians  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
allowed  the  ships  at  Reval  to  join  the  squadron  at  £ronstadt. 

On  the  3ist  of  March  the  British  fleet,  after  a  somewhat 
stormy  passage,  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sound.  Nicholas 
Vansittart,  afterwards  Lord  Bexley,  the  British  diplomatic 
agent  entrusted  with  the  message  to  the  Danish  government, 
was  landed,  and  left  for  Copenhagen.  On  the  ajrd  he  returned 
with  the  refusal  of  the  Danes.    The  British  fleet  then  passed 


the  Danish  fort  at  Cronenburg,  unhurt  by  its  distant  fire,  and 
without  being  molested  by  the  forts  on  the  Swedish  shore. 
Nelson  urged  immediate  attack,  and' recommended,  as  an 
alternative,  that  part  of  the  British  fleetf' should  watch  the  litanes 
while  the  remainder  advanced  up  the  Baltic  .to  prevent' the 
junction  of  the  Russian  Reval  squadron  with  the  ships  in 
Kronstadt.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was,  however,  un Willing  to  go  u^  the 
Baltic  with  the  Danes  unsubdued  behind  hiija,  or  to  divide  his 
force.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  an  attack  should'be  made 
on  the  Danish  capital  with  the  whole  fieetin  fwti  divisions. 
Copenhagenlieson  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Zealand;  opposite 
it  is  the  shoal  known  as  the  Middle  Ground.  To  the  east  of  the 
Middle  Ground  is  another  shoal  known  as  Saltholm  Flat,  and 
there  is  a  passage  available  for  targe  ships  between  them.  The 
main  fortification  of  Copenhagen  was  the  powerful  Trekroner 
(Three  Crown)  battery  at  the  northern  end  of  the  sea-front. 
Here  the  Danes  had  placed  their  strongest  ships.  The  southern 
part  of  the  dty  front  was  covered  by  hulks  and  gun-vessds  or 
bomb-vessels.  There  were  in  all  eighteen  hulks  or  ships  of  the 
line  in  the  Danish  defence.  To  have  made  the  attack  from  the 
northern  end  would  in  Nelson's  words  have  been  "  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns."  He  therefore  proposed  that  be  should  be 
detached  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  frigates  and  small 
craft,  to  pass  between  the  Middle  Ground  and  Saltholm  Flat, 
and  assail  the  Danish  line  at  the  southern  end  while  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet  engaged  the  Trekroner  battery  from  the  north.  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  accepted  his  ofier,  and  added  two  ships  of  the  line 
to  the  ten  asked  for  by  Nelson, 

During  the  nights  of  the  30th  and  31st  of  March  the  channel 
between  the  Middle  Ground  and  Saltholm  Flat  was  sounded 
by  the  boats  of  the  British  fleet,  the  Danes  making  no  attempt 
to  interfere  with  them.  On  the  ist  of  April  Nelson  brought  his 
ships  through.  He  had  transferred  his  flag  from  his  own  ship 
the  "  St  George  "  {98)  to  the  "  Elephant "  (74),  commanded  by 
Captain  Foley,  because  the  water  was  too  shallow  for  a  three- 
decker.  On  the  morning  of  the  and  of  April  the  wind  was  fair 
from  the  south-east,  andat  9.30  a.m.  the  British  squadron  weighed 
anchor,  led  by  the  "  Amazon  "  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain 
Riou,  and  began  to  pass  along  the  front  of  the  Danish  line.  The 
Danes  could  bring  into  action  375  guns  in  all.  Their  hulks  and 
bomb-vesseb  were  supported  by  batteries  on  Zealand;  but,  as 
the  water  is  shallow  for  a  long  distance  from  the  shore,  these 
defences  were  too  far  off  to  render  them  efiectuai  aid  on  the 
south  end  of  their  line.  Nelson  disposed  of  a  greater  number 
of  guns,  T058  in  all,  but  some  did  not  come  into  action.  The 
"  Agamemnon  "  (64),  commanded  by  Captain  Fancourt,  was 
unable  to  round  the  south  point  of  the  Middle  Ground.  The 
"  Beilona  "  (74),  commanded  by  Captain  Thomjison,  and  the 
"Russel"  (74),  commanded  by  Captain  Cuming,  ran  ashore 
on  the  Middle  Ground,  but  within  range  though  at  too  great  a 
distance  for  fully  effective  fire.  Captain  Thompson  lost  his  leg 
in  the  battle.  The  other  ships  passed  between  the  "  Beilona  " 
and  "  Russel  "  and  the  Danes.  The  leading  British  ship,  the 
"Defiance"  (74),  carrying  the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Graves, 
anchored  just  south  of  the  Trekroner.  As  the  wind  was  from 
the  south-east  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  unable  to  make  the  proposed 
attack  from  the  north.  The  place  opposite  the  Danish  fort 
which  was  to  have  been  taken  by  him  was  occupied  by  Captain 
Riou  and  the  frigates.  The  "  Elephant  "  anchored  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  line.  Fire  was  opened  about  ro  a.u.,  and  at 
11.30  the  Bcrion  was  at  its  height. 

Until  I  o'clock  there  was  no  diminution  of  the  Danish  fire. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  saw  the  danger  of  Nelson's  position, 
became  anxious,  and  sent  his  second.  Captain  Robert  Waller 
Ottway,  to  him  with  a  message  authorizing  him  to  retire  if  he 
thought  fit.  Before  Ottway,  who  had  to  go  in  a  row-boat, reached 
the  "  Elephant,"  Sir  Hyde  Parker  had  reflected  that  it  would  be 
more  magnanimous  in  him  to  take  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
the  retreat.  He  therefore  hoisted  the  signal  of  recall.  It  was 
a  well<meant  but  fll-judged  order.  Nelson  could  only  have 
retreated  before  the  south-easterly  wind  by  going  past  the 
Trekroner  fort,  where  the  passage  is  narrow,  and  the  navigation 
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difficult.  He  therefore  disregarded  the  signal,  and  amused 
himself  and  the  few  officers  about  him  by  putting  his  glass  to 
his  blind  eye  and  saying  that  he  could  not  see  it.  The  frigates 
opposite  the  Trekroner  did  retreat.  Captain  Riou  being  slain 
as  they  drew  oS. 

At  about  3.30  the  fire  from  the  Danish  hulks  had  been  much 
beaten  down,  but  as  their  crews  fell,  fresh  men  were  sent  from 
the  shore  and  the  fiie  was  resumed.  Nelson  astutely  asd 
legitimately  seized  the  opportunity  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Danes.  He  sent  a  flag  of  truce  carried  by  Sir  F.  Thesiger  ashore 
to  the  crown  prince  of  Denmark  (then  regent  of  the  kingdom), 
to  say  that  unless  be  was  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  hulks 
which  had  surrendered  he  would  be  compelled  to  bum  them,  a 
course  which  he  deprecated  on  the  ground  of  humanity  and  his 
tenderness  of  "  the  brothers  of  the  English  the  Danes."  The 
crown  prince,  who  was  shaken  by  the  spectacle  of  the  battle, 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  reply,  and  to  be  referred  to 
Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Fire  was  suspended  by  the  Danes  to  allow 
of  time  to  receive  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  answer.  Nebon  with 
intelligent  promptitude  availed  himself  of  the  interval  to  with- 
draw his  squadron  past  the  Trekroner,  The  difficulty  found  in 
getting  the  ships  out — one  of  them  grounded — showed  how 
disastrous  an  attempt  to  draw  off  under  fire  of  the  forts  must 
have  been. 

The  Danish  government,  which  had  entered  the  coalition 
largely  from  fear  of  Russia,  was  not  prepared  to  make  very  great 
sacrifices,  and  now  entered  into  negotiations  for  an  armistice. 
It  was  the  more  ready  to  do  so  because  it  received  news  of  the 
assassination  of  the  tsar  Paul,  which  had  happened  on  the  34th 
of  March.  An  armistice  was  made  for  fourteen  weeks,  which 
left  the  British  Seet  free  to  proceed  up  the  Baltic.  On  the  i^th 
of  April,  after  lightening  the  three-deckers  of  their  guns,  the 
fleet  passed  over  the  shallows.  But  its  presence  had  now  lost 
all  military  significance.  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  assured  by  the 
Russian  minister  at  Copenhagen  that  the  new  tsar  Alexander  I. 
would  not  continue  the  policy  of  hostility  with  England  and 
alliance  with  France  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  father.  The 
Swedes,  who  like  the  Danes  had  entered  the  coalition  under 
pressure  from  Russia,  did  not  send  their  ships  to  sea.  The 
government  of  the  new  tsar  was  prepared  for  an  arrangement 
with  England.  The  date  of  the  final  settlement  was  in  all 
probability  delayed  by  the  activity  of  Nelson,  and  his  belief  that 
a  British  fleet  was  the  best  negotiator  in  Europe.  The  British 
government  learnt  of  the  tsar's  death  on  the  isth  of  April.  On 
the  17th  it  instructed  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  not  to  take  active  measures  against  Russia  so  long 
as  the  Reval  squadron  did  not  put  to  sea.  On  the  Jist  of  April, 
having  now  received  a  full  account  of  the  battle  at  Copenhagen, 
it  recalled  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  whose  vacillating  conduct  and 
want  of  enterprise  had  become  manifest.  He  received  the  news 
of  his  recall  on  the  5th  of  May.  Nelson,  to  whom  the  command 
passed,  at  once  put  to  sea,  and  hastened  with  a  [urt  of  his  fleet 
to  Reval,  which  he  reached  on  the  rath  of  May.  The  Russian 
squadron  had,  however,  cut  a  passage  through  the  ice  in  the 
harbour  on  the  3rd,  and  had  sailed  for  Eronstadt.  Nelson  was 
received  with  formal  civility  by  the  Russian  officers,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  visits.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Garlike,  secretary 
of  the  Britbh  embassy  at  St  Petersburg,  saying  that  he  had  come 
with  a  small  squadron  as  the  best  way  of  paying  "  the  very 
highest  compliment  "  to  the  tsar. 

The  Russian  government,  which  not  uimaturally  wished  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  acting  under  dictation,  and  was  now 
in  no  anxiety  for  the  Reval  squadron,  treated  his  presence  as  a 
menace.  On  the  13th  of  May  Count  Pahlen  answered  in  a  most 
peremptory  letter  informing  Nebon  that  negotiations  would 
be  suspended  while  he  remained  at  Reval.  This  retort  caused 
Nelson  annoyance  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  but  he 
justly  concluded  that  be  had  nothing  furUier  to  do  at  Reval, 
and  therefore  returned  down  the  Baltic.  Nelson  remained  with 
the  fleet  till  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  was  able  to 
sail  for  England  on  the  i8tb  of  June.  He  gave  a  proof  of  his 
regard  for  the  service  of  the  country  by  taking  his  passage  home 
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in  a  small  brig  rather  than  withdraw  a  line  of  battle  ship  from  the 
squadron,  which  his  rank  entitled  Tiirrt  to  do,  and  as  other 
admirals  of  the  time  generally  did.  The  British  sailors  and  ships 
embargoed  in  Russia  were  released  on  the  17th  of  May.  Great 
Britain  released  her  prisoners  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  on  the 
17th  of  June  was  signed  the  convention  which  terminated  the 
Baltic  campaign. 

See  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Vke-Admiral  Nelson,  by  Sir  N.  Harris 
Nicolas  (1845);  Life  of  Ndson,  by  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  (London, 
1899)-  (D.  H.) 

COPERNICUS  (or KOPPERiaGK},inCOLAtI8(i473'-i543),  Polish 
astronomer,  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  February  1473,  at  Thorn 
in  Prussian  Poland,  where  his  father,  a  native  of  Cracow,  bad 
settled  as  a  wholesale  trader^  His  mother,  Barbara  Watzelcode, 
belonged  to  a  family  of  high  mercantile  and  civic  standing. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1483,  Nicolaus  was  virtually 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Lucas  Watselrode,  later  (in  1489}  bishop 
of  Ermeland.  Placed  at  the  university  of  Cracow  in  1491,  he 
devoted  himself,  during  three  years,  to  mathematical  science 
under  Albert  firudzewski  (1445-1497),  and  incidentally  acquired 
some  skill  in  painting.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  repaired 
to  Bologna,  and  there  varied  his  studies  of  canon  law  by  attending 
the  astronomical  lectures  of  Domenico  Maria  Novara  (1454- 
1504},  At  Rome,  in  the  Jubilee  year  1500.  he  himself  lectured 
with  applause;  but  having  been  nominated  in  1497  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Frauenburg,  he  recrossed  the  Alps  in  isor  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  further  leave  of  absence  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  academic  career.  Late  in  the  same  year,  accord- 
ingly, he  entered  the  medical  school  of  Padua,  where  be  remair^ed 
untU  1505,  having  taken  meanwhile  a  doctor's  degree  in  canon 
law  at  Ferrara  on  the  31st  of  May  1503.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  country  he  resided  at  the  epbcopal  palace  of  Heibberg 
as  his  uncle's  physician  until  the  latter's  death  on  the  agth  of 
March  isn.  He  then  retired  to  Frauenburg,  and  vigorously 
attended  to  hb  capitular  duties.  He  never  took  orders,  but 
acted  continually  as  the  representative  of  the  chapter  under 
harassing  conditions,  administrative  and  political;  he  was 
besides  commissary  of  the  diocese  of  Ermeland;  hb  medical 
skill,  always  at  the  service  of  the  poor,  was  frequently  in  demand 
by  the  rich;  and  he  laid  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  currency 
before  the  Diet  of  Graudenz  in  1522.  Yet  he  found  time,  amid 
these  multifarious  occupations,  to  elaborate  an  entirely  new 
system  of  astronomy,  by  the  adoption  of  which  man's  outlook 
on  the  universe  was  fundamentally  changed. 

The  main  lines  of  his  great  work  were  laid  down  at  Heibberg;'^ 
at  Frauenburg,  from  1513,  he  sought,  with  scanty  instrumental 
means,  to  test  by  observation  the  truth  of  the  views  it  embodied 
(see  Astronouy:  History).  His  dbsatisfaction  with  Ptolemaic 
doctrines  was  of  early  date;  and  he  returned  from  Italy,  where 
so-called  Pythagorean  opinions  were  then  freely  discussed,  in 
strong  and  irrevocable  possession  of  the  heliocentric  theory. 
The  epoch-making  treatise  in  which  it  was  set  forth,  virtually 
finished  in  1530,  began  to  be  known  through  the  circulation  in 
manuscript  of  a  Commeniariolus,  or  brief  popular  account  of  its 
purport  written  by  Copernicus  in  that  year.  Johaim  Albrecht 
Widmanstadt  lectured  upon  it  in  Rome;  Clement  VU.  approved, 
and  Cardinal  SchSnberg  transmitted  to  the  author  a  formal' 
demand  for  full  publication.  But  hb  assent  to  thb  was  only 
extracted  from  him  in  1540  by  the  importunities  of  hb  friends, 
especially  of  his  enthusiasdc  disciple  George  Joachim  Rheticus 
(1 514-1576),  who  printed,  in  the  ^ofratio  ^ima  (Danzig,  1540), 
a  preliminary  account  of  the  Copemican  theory,  and  simul- 
taneously sent  to  the  press  at  Nuremberg  hb  master's  complete 
exposition  of  it  in  the  treatise  entitled  De  renolutionibus  orbium 
coeiestium  (1543).  But  the  first  printed  copy  reached  Frauen- 
burg barely  in  time  to  be  laid  ou  the  writer's  death-bed.  Coper- 
nicus was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  paralysis  towards  the  close 
of  rS43.  and  died  on  the  24th  of  May  1543,  happily  unconscious 
that  the  fine  Epistle,  in  which  he  had  dedicated  hb  life's  work 
to  Paul  III.,  was  marred  of  its  effect  by  an  anonymous  preface, 
sUpt  in  by  Andreas  Osiander  (1498-1533)1  with  a  view  to  db- 
arming  prejudice  by  insisting  upon  the  purely  hypothetical 
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character  of  the  reasonings  it  introduced.  The  trigonometrical 
section  of  the  book  had  been  issued  as  a  separate  treatise  (Witten- 
berg, 1 543)  under  the  care  of  Rheticus.  The  only  work  published 
by  Copernicus  on  his  own  initiative  was  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Greek  Epistles  of  Theophylact  (Cracow,  1500).  His  treatise 
De  monetae  cudendae  rationt,  1536  (first  printed  in  tSi6),  written 
by  order  of  King  Sigismund  I.,  is  an  exposition  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  reform  the  currency  of  the  Prussian 
provinces  of  Poland.  It  advocates  unity  of  the  monetary  system 
throughout  the  entire  state,  with  strict  integrity  in  the  quahty 
of  the  coin,  and  the  charge  of  a  seigniorage  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  mintage. 

Authorities. — Rheticus  was  the  only  contemporary  biographer 
td  Copernicus,  and  his  narrative  perished  irretrievably.  Gassendi's 
iciDDe  Life  (Paris,  1654)  is  thus  the  eariie«t  extant  tA  any  note. 
It  was  supplemented,  during  the  19th  century,  by  the  various 

Publications  of  J.  Sniadccki  (Warsaw,  1803-1818);  of  J.  H.  W. 
/estphal,  J.  Czynski.  M.  Curtze,  H.  A.  Wolynski,  F.  Hipier,  and 
others,  but  their  efforts  were  overshadowed  by  Dr  Leop<rfd  Prowe's 
exhaustive  Nkoiaus  Coppermcua  (Beihn,  1863-1884),  embodying 
the  outcome  of  reeearches  indefat^bly  proeecuted  for  over  thirty 
years.  The  first  volume  (in  two  parts)  is  a  detailed  biography  of  the 
great  astronomer;  the  second  includes  some  of  his  mmor  writings 
and  correspondence,  family  records,  and  historical  documeots  of 
local  interest.  The  effects  of  hia  Italian  sojourn  upon  the  nascent 
ideas  of  Copernicus  may  be  profitably  studied  in  Domenico  Berti's 
Copernico  e  le  victnde  del  sisUma  Copernicano  in  Italia  (Roma,  1876), 
and  in  G.  V.  Schiaparelli's  /  Precursori  del  Copernico  neU'  anttchili 
(Milano,  1873).  A  centenary  edition  of  Dt  retc^tUionibiU  orbium 
eoelesHitm  was  issued  at  Thorn  in  1873,  and  a  German  translation 
by  C.  L.  Menzzer  in  1879.  (A.  M.  C.) 

C0PUP6,  a  dty  of  nortbem  Chile,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Atacama,  about  35  m.  from  the  coast  on  the  Copiap6  river,  in 
lat.  I?"  36'  S.,  long.  70°  23'  W.  Pop.  (1895)  9301.  The  Caldera 
&  Copiap6  railway  (built  X848-1851  and  one  of  the  first  in  South 
America)  extends  beyond  Copiap6  to  the  ChaAardllo  mines 
{50  m-)  and  other  turning  districts.  Copiap6  stands  1300  ft. 
above  sea-level  and  has  a  mean  temperature  of  about  67°  in 
summer  and  51°  in  winter.  Its  port,  Caldeia,  50  m.  distant  by 
rail,  is  situated  cm  a  weU-sbeltered  bay  with  good  shipping 
facilities  about  6  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copiap6  river. 
Copiapd  is  perhaps  the  best  built  and  most  attractive  of  the 
desert  region  cities.  The  river  brings  down  from  the  mountains 
enough  water  to  supply  the  town  and  irrigate  a  considerable 
area  in  its  vicinity.  Beyond  the  small  fertile  valley  in  which 
it  stands  is  the  barren  desert,  on  which  rain  rarely  falls  and 
which  has  no  economic  value  apart  from  its  minerals  (eq>ecially 
saline  compounds).  Copiap6  was  founded  in  1743  by  Josi  de 
Manso  (afterwards  Conde  de  Supcrunda,  viceroy  of  Peru)  and 
took  its  name  from  the  Copayapu  Indians  who  occupied  that 
r^ioD.  It  was  primarily  a  military  station  and  transport  post 
on  the  road  to  Peru,  but  after  the  discovery  of  the  rich  silver 
deposits  near  ChaAardllo  by  Ju&n  Godoy  in  1833  it  became  an 
important  mining  centre.  It  has  a  good  mining  school  and 
reduction  works,  and  is  the  supply  station  for  an  extensive 
fnining  district.  For  many  years  the  Famatina  mines  of 
Argentina  received  supplies  from  this  point  by  way  of  the  Come- 
Caballo  pass. 

aVIl(0(frDm"  cope,"Lat.ca^),  in  architecture,  the  capping 
or  covering  of  a  wall.  This  may  be  made  of  stone,  brick,  tile, 
state,  metal,  wood  or  thatch.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  weathered 
to  throw  off  the  wet.  In  Romanesque  work  it  was  plain  and 
flat,  and  projected  over  the  wall  with  a  throating  to  form  a  drip. 
In  later  work  a  steep  slope  was  given  to  the  weathering  (mainly 
on  the  outer  side),  and  began  at  the  top  with  an  astragal;  in 
the  Decorated  style  there  were  two  or  three  sets  off;  and  in  the 
later  Perpendicular  period  these  assumed  a  wavy  section,  and 
the  coping  mouldings  were  continued  round  the  sides,  as  well 
as  at  top  and  bottom,  mitrdng  at  the  angles,  as  in  many  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford.  The  cheapest  type  of  coping  is  that  which 
caps  the  ordinary  9  in.  brick  wall,  and  consists  of  brick  on  edge 
above  a  double  tile  creasing,  all  in  cement;  the  creasing  con- 
uating  of  one  or  two  rows  of  tiles  laid  horizontally  on  the  wall 
and  projecting  on  each  side  about  3  in,  to  throw  ofi  the  water 
(see  also  Masonxv). 
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COPLAND,  ROBERT  {Q.  rsis),  En^iah  printer  and  author, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  of  William  Caxton,  and  certainly 
worked  for  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  The  first  book  to  which  his 
name  is  affixed  as  a  printer  is  The  Bote  of  Justices  of  Peace  (1515), 
at  thesignof  the  Rose  Garland,  in  Fleet  Street,  London.  Anthony 
a  Wood  supposed,  00  the  ground  that  he  was  more  educated 
than  was  usual  in  his  trade,  that  he  had  been  a  poor  scholar  of 
Oxford.  His  best  known  works  are  Tke  hye  way  to  the  Spytteli 
hous,  a  dialogue  in  verse  between  Copland  and  the  porter  of 
St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  containing  much  information  about 
the  vagafwnds  who  foimd  their  way  there;  and  Jyl  of  Breynt- 
fords  Testament,  dismissed  in  Alhetiae  Oxonienses  (ed.  Bliss)  as 
"  a  poem  devoid  of  wit  or  decency,  and  totally  unworthy  of 
further  notice."  He  translated  from  the  French  the  romances 
of  Kynge  Appolyne  of  Thyre  (W.  de  Worde,  1510),  The  History 
of  Helyas  Knyght  of  the  Svnnne  (W.  de  Worde,  1513),  and  The 
Life  of  Ipomydon  (Hue  of  Solelande),  not  dated.  Among  his 
otiier  works  is  The  CamplaytUe  of  them  that  ben  too  late  maryed, 
an  undated  tract  printed  by  W.  de  Worde. 

Wilham  Copland,  the  printer,  supposed  to  have  been  his 
brother,  pubUahed  three  editions  of  HovAeglas,  perhaps  by 
Robert,  which  in  any  case  represent  the  eariiest  English  version 
of  Tiii  Eulenspiegel. 


in  W.  C.  Hazlitfs'j&matnf  of  the  Early  Popular  Poetry  of  &igiand, 
vol.  iv.  (1866).  SeeCurtherthe  "  Forewords  "  to  DrF.  J.  FuwivaU's 
reprint  of  Jyl  of  Breynlford  (for  private  circulation,  1871)  and  J.  P. 
Collier,  Bibtiograpkicat  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Rarest  Books  tn  the 


COPLESTOH,  EDWARD  (1776-1849),  English  bishop,  was 
born  at  Offwell  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was 
elected  to  a  tutorship  at  Oriel  College  in  1797,  and  in  1800  was 
appointed  vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  As  university  professor 
of  poetry  (1S02-1813)  he  gained  a  considerable  reputation  by 
his  dever  literary  critidsm  and  sound  latinity.  After  holding 
the  office  of  dean  at  Oriel  for  some  years,  he  succeeded  to  the 
provostship  in  1814,  and  owing  largdy  to  his  influence  the 
college  reached  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperity  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  In  1S36  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Chester,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  LlandaS.  Here  he  gave  his  support  to  the  new  movement 
for  church  restoration  in  Wales,  and  during  his  occupation  of 
the  see  more  than  twenty  new  churches  were  built  in  the  diocese. 
The  poUtical  problems  of  the  time  interested  him  greatly,  and 
his  wridogs  indude  two  able  letters  to  Sir  Robert  Fed,  one 
dealing  with  the  Variable  Standard  of  Value,  the  other  with  the 
Increase  of  Pauperism  (Oxford,  1819). 

COPLEY,  JOHN  SINGLETON  (i737-<i8ij),  English  historical 
painter,  was  bom  of  Irish  parents  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  self-educated,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  his  native  dty.  The  germ  of  his  reputation  in  England 
was  a  tittle  picturo  of  a  boy  and  squirrel,  exhibited  at  the  Sodety 
of  Arts  in  1760.  In  1774  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  in  1775 
came  to  England.  In  1777  he  was  admitted  assodate  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  in  1783  be  was  made  Academician  on  the 
exhibition  of  his  most  famous  picture,  the  "  Death  of  Chatham," 
popularized  immediately  by  Bartolozzi's  elaborate  engraving; 
and  in  1790  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  portrait  picture  of 
the  defence  of  Gibraltar.  The  "  Death  of  Major  Pierson,"  in 
the  National  Gallery,  also  deserves  menticoi.  Copley's  powers 
appear  to  greatest  advantage  in  his  portraits.  He  was  the 
father  of  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst. 

COPPfiE.  FRANCOIS  fiDOUARD  JOACHIM  (1843-1908), 
French  poet  and  novelist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  ladi  of 
January  1843.  His  father  held  a  small  post  in  the  dvil  service, 
and  he  owed  much  to  the  care  of  an  admirable  mother.  After 
passing  through  the  Lyc6e  Saint-Louis  he  became  e  clerk  in 
the  ministry  of  war,  and  soon  sprang  into  public  favour  as  a 
poet  of  the  young  "  Parnassian  "  school.  His  first  printed  verses 
date  from  1864.    They  were  republished  with  others  a 
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a  collected  form  {Le  Rdiquaire),  followed  (1867)  by  Ln  Intimitts 
and  Poimes  modemes  (1867-1869).  la  T86g  his  first  play,  Le 
PassanI,  was  received  vith  marked  approval  at  the  Chkon 
theatre,  aad  later  Pais  ce  que  dots  (1871)  and  Les  Bijoux  de  la 
dUiwance  (1872),  short  metrical  dramas  inspired  by  the  war, 
were  warmly  applauded. 

After  filling  a  post  in  the  library  of  the  senate,  Copp£e  was 
chosen  in  1S78  as  archivist  of  the  Com6die~FranQai5e,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1884.  In  that  year  his  election  to  the  Academy 
caused  him  to  retire  altogether  from  his  public  appointments. 
He  continued  to  publish  volumes  of  poetry  at  frequent  intervals, 
including  Les  HvttMes  (1873),  Le  Cahier  rouge  (1874),  Olivier 
C1875),  L'Exilie  (1876),  Conies  en  vers,  &c.  (1881),  Poimes  et 
r&cits  (1886),  Arriire-saistm  (1887),  Paroles  sinchres  (1890).  In 
his  later  years  his  output  of  verse  declined,  but  he  published  two 
more  volumes,  Dans  la  priire  et  la  Itdte  and  Vers  frangais.  He 
had  established  his  fame  as  "  le  pofite  des  humbles."  Besides 
the  plays  mentioned  above,  two  others  written  in  collaboration 
with  Armand  d'Artois,  and  some  light  pieces  of  little  importance, 
Copp£e  produced  Madame  de  Maintenon  (1881],  Severo  Tarelli 
(1883),  Les  Jacobites  (1885),  and  other  serious  dramas  in  verse, 
including  Pour  la  couronne  (1895),  which  was  translated  into 
English  (For  the  Crown)  by  John  Davidson,  and  produced  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  1896.  The  performance  of  a  short  episode 
of  the  Commune,  Le  Paier,  was  prohibited  by  the  government 
(1889).  Copp&'s  first  story  in  prose,  Une  Idylle  pendant  le  siige, 
appeared  in  1875.  It  was  foUowed  by  various  volumes  of  short 
tales,  by  Toule  uuejeunesse  (1890) — an  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
feelings,  if  not  the  actual  wants,  of  the  writer's  youth, — Les  Vrais 
Riches  (iSgj),  Le  Coupable  (i8g6),  &c.  He  was  made  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1888,  A  series  of  reprinted  short 
articles  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  styled  Mon  Franc  Parler, 
appeared  from  1893  to  i8q6;  and  in  1898  was  pubhshed  La 
Bonne  Souffrance,  the  outcome  of  Copp£e's  reconversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  gained  very  wide  popularity. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  return  to  the  faith  was  a  severe  illness 
which  twice  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Hitherto 
he  had  taken  little  open  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  he  now 
joined  the  moat  violent  section  of  Nationalist  politicians,  while 
retaining  contempt  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  democracy.  He 
took  a  leading  part  against  the  prisooer  in  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  notorious  Ligue  de  la  Patrie 
Frangaise.     He  died  on  the  23rd  of  May  1908. 

Alike  in  verse  and  prose  Coppfie  concerned  himself  with  the 
plainest  expressions  of  human  emotion,  with  element^  patriot- 
ism, and  the  joy  of  young  love,  and  the  pitifulness  of  the  poor, 
bringing  to  bear  on  each  a  singular  gift  of  sympathy  and  insight. 
The  lyric  and  idyllic  poetry,  by  which  he  will  chiefly  be  re- 
membered, is  animated  by  musical  charm,  and  in  some  instances, 
such  as  La  Blntdiciian  and  La  Grhx  des  forgerons,  displays  a 
vivid,  though  not  a  sustained,  power  of  expression.  There  is 
force,  too,  in  the  gloomy  tale,  Le  Coupable.  But  he  exhibits  all 
the  defects  of  his  qualities.  In  prose  especially,  his  sentiment 
often  degenerates  into  sentimentality,  and  he  continually 
approaches,  and  sometimes  oversteps,  the  verge  of  the  trivial. 
Nevertheless,  by  neglecting  that  canon  of  contemporary  art 
which  would  reduce  the  deepest  tragedies  of  life  to  mere  subjects 
for  dissection,  he  won  those  common  suffrages  which  are  the  prize 
of  exquisite  literature. 

See  M.  de  Lescure's  Francois  Coppie,  I'homme,  la  vie,  I'auvrt 
(1889),  and  G.  Druilhet,  Un  Poile  JranQais  (1902), 

COWfiE,  HENRT  (1811-1895),  American  educationalist 
and  author,  was  bom  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  on  the  :3th  of 
October  1821,  of  a  French  family  formerly  settled  in  Haiti. 
He  studied  at  Yale  for  two  years,  worked  as  a  dvil  engineer, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as 
a  lieutenant  and  was  breveted  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras 
and  Churubusco,  was  professor  of  English  at  West  Point  from 
1850  to  1855  (when  he  resigned  from  the  army),  was  professor 
of  English  literature  and  history  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1855-1866,  and  on  the  ist  of  April  1866  was  chosen  first 
president  of  Lehigh  University.     In  1875  he  was  succeeded  by 
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John  McD.  Leavitt  and  became  professor  of  history  and  English 
literature,  but  was  president  pro  tem.  from  the  death  of  Robert 
A.  Lamberton  (b.  1824)  in  September  1893  to  his  own  death 
in  Bethlehem  on  the  32nd  of  March  1895.  He  published  ele- 
mentary text-books  of  logic  (1857),  of  rhetoric  (1859),  and  of 
English  literature  (1873);  various  manuab  of  drill;  Grant,  a 
Military  Biography  (1866);  General  Thomas  (1893),  in  the 
"  Great  Commanders  "  Series;  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain 
by  the  Arab'Moors  (1881);  and  in  1863  a  translation  of  Marmont's 
Esprit  des  institutions  militaires,  besides  editing  the  Comte  de 
Paris 's  Civil  War  in  America. 

COPPER  (symbol  Cu,  atomic  weight  63-1,  H»i,  or  63-6, 
0  =  16) ,  a  metal  which  has  been  known  to  and  used  by  the  human 
race  from  the  most  remote  periods.  Its  alloy  with  tin  (bronze) 
was  the  first  metallic  compound  in  common  use  by  mankind, 
and  so  extensive  and  characteristic  was  its  employment  in  pre- 
historic times  that  the  epoch  is  known  as  the  Bronze  Age.  By 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  both  the  metal  and  its  alloys  were 
indifierentiy  known  as  x^Axte  and  aes.  As,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  Roman  supply  was  chiefly  drawn  from  Cyprus,  it  came  to  be 
termed  aes  cyprium,  which  was  gradually  shortened  to  cyprium, 
and  corrupted  into  cuprum,  whence  comes  the  English  word 
copper,  the  French  cuivre,  and  the  German  Kupfer. 

Copper  is  a  brilliant  metal  of  a  peculiar  red  colour  which 
assumesa  pinkish  or  yellowish  tinge  on  a  freshly  fractured  surface 
of  the  pure  metal,  and  b  purplish  when  the  metal  contains 
cuprous  oxide.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  8-91  and 
8-95,  according  to  the  treatment  to  which  it  may  have  been 
subjected;  J.  F.  W.  Hampe  gives  8'945  (J^  for  perfectly  pure 
and  compact  copper.  Ordinary  commercial  copper  is  somewhat 
porous  and  has  a  specific  gravity  ranging  from  8-3  to  8-  5.  It  takes 
a  brilliant  polish,  is  in  a  high  degree  malleable  and  ductile,  and 
in  tenacity  it  only  falls  short  of  iron,  exceeding  in  that  quality 
both  silver  and  gold.  By  different  authorities  its  melting-point 
is  stated  at  from  1000"  to  1200°  C;  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H. 
Neville  give  io8o''-5;  P.  Dejean  gives  1085°  as  the  freezing- 
point.  The  molten  metal  is  sea-green  in  colour,  and  at  higher 
temperatures  (in  the  electric  arc)  it  vaporizes  and  bums  with 
a  green  flame.  G.  W.  A.  Eablbaum  succeeded  in  subUming  the 
metal  in  a  vacuum,  and  H.  Moissan  (Compt.  rend.,  1905,  141, 
p.  853)  distilled  it  in  the  electric  furnace.  Molten  copper  absorbs 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrogen  and  sulphur  dioxide;  it  also  appears 
to  decompose  hydrocarbons  (methane,  ethane],  absorbing  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  separating  out.  These  occluded  gases 
are  all  liberated  when  the  copper  cools,  and  so  give  rise  to  porous 
castings,  unless  special  precautions  are  taken.  The  gases  are 
alsoexpelled  from  the  molten  metal  by  lead,  carbon  dioxide, 
or  water  vapour.  Its  specific  heat  b  0-0899  ^t  °°  C-  ^i^d  0-0942 
at  100°;  the  coefficient  of  Unear  expansion  per  1"  C,  is  o-ooi869. 
In  electric  conductivity  it  stands  next  to  silver;  the  conducring 
power  of  silver  being  equal  to  100,  that  of  perfectly  pure  copper 
b  given  by  A.  Matthiessen  as  96-4  at  13°  C. 

Copper  is  not  affected  by  exposure  in  dry  air,  but  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  containing  carbonic  acid,  it  becomes  coated  with  a 
green  basic  carbonate.  When  heatedor  rubbed  it  emitsa  peculiar 
disagreeable  odour.  Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  have  Uttle 
or  no  action  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  when 
in  a  fine  state  of  division;  but  on  heating,  copper  sulphate  and 
sulphur  dioxide  are  formed  in  the  first  case,  and  cuprous  chloride 
and  hydrogen  in  the  second.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  has  also 
very  little  acrion,  but  with  the  dilute  add  a  vigorous  action 
ensues.  The  first  products  of  this  reaction  are  copper  nitrate 
and  nitric  oxide,  but,  as  the  concentration  of  the  copper  nitrate 
increases,  nitrous  oxide  and,  eventuaIly,fTeenitrogen  are  liberated. 

Many  colloidal  solutions  of  copper  have  been  obtained.  A 
reddish-brown  soludon  b  obtained  from  solutions  of  copper 
chloride,  stannous  chloride  and  an  alkaline  tartrate  (Lotter- 
moser,  Am»ganische  Colloide,  1901). 

Occurrence. — Copper  is  widely  distributed  in  nature,  occurring 
in  most  soils,  ferruginous  mineral  waters,  and  ores.  It  has  been 
discovered  in  seaweed;  in  the  blood  of  certun  Cephalopoda  and 
Ascidia  as  haemocyanin,  a  substance  resembling  the  femiginoua 
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hMmoglobin,  and  of  &  q>edcs  of  Limulus;  ia  strav,  hay,  eggs, 
cheese,  meat,  and  other  food-stuSs;  in  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and,  in  traces,  in  the  blood  of  man  and  other  animals  (as  an  en- 
tirely adventitious  constituent,  however) ;  it  has  also  been  shown 
by  A.  H.  Church  to  exist  to  the  extent  of  5-9%  in  turadn,  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Turaco. 

Native  copper,  sometimes  termed  by  miners  malleable  or 
virgin  ccqiper,  occurs  as  a  mineral  having  all  the  properties 
of  the  smelted  metal.  It  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  but  the 
ciyst^  are  often  flattened,  elongated,  rounded  or  otherwise 
distorted.  Twins  are  common.  Usually  the  metal  is  arborescent, 
dendritic,  filiform,  moss-like  or  laminar.  Native  copper  is  found 
in  most  copper-mines,  usually  in  the  upper  workmgs,  where 
the  deposit  has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  The 
metal  seems  to  have  been  reduced  from  solutions  of  its  salts,  and 
deposits  may  be  formed  around  mine-timber  or  on  iron  objects. 
It  often  fills  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  rock.  It  is  not  infrequently 
foimd  in  serpentine,  and  in  basic  eruptive  rocks,  where  it  occurs 
as  veins  and  in  amygdales.  The  largest  known  deposits  are  those 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  near  Keweenaw  Point,  Michigan, 
where  masses  upwards  of  400  tons  in  weight  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  metal  was  fonnerly  worked  by  the  Indians  for 
implements  and  ornaments.  It  occurs  in  a  series  of  amygdaloidal 
dolerites  or  diabases,  and  in  the- associated  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates. Native  silver  occurs  with  the  copper,  in  some 
cases  embedded  in  it,  like  crystals  in  a  porphyry.  The  copper  is 
also  accompanied  by  epidote,  calcite,  prehnite,  analcite  and  other 
zeolitic  minerals.  Pseudomoiphs  after  calcite  are  known;  and 
it  is  notable  that  native  copper  occurs  peeudomorphous  after 
aiagonite  at  Corocoto,  in  Bolivia,  where  the  oo|q>er  is  disseminated 
through  sandstone. 

Ores. — The  principal  ores  of  copper  are  the  oxides  cuprite  and 
melaconite,  the  carbonates  malachite  and  chessylite,  the  basic 
chloride  atacamite,  the  silicate  chrysocoUa,  the  sulphides 
chalcocite,  chalcc^iyrite,  erubesdte  and  tetrahedrite.  Cuprite 
(q.t.)  occurs  in  most  cupriferous  mines,  but  never  by  itself  in 
targe  quantities.  Melaconite  (q.v.)  was  formeriy  largely  worked 
in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  is  abundant  in  some  of  the 
mines  of  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  valley.  Malachite  is  a 
valuable  ore  containing  about  56%  of  the  metal;  it  ia  obtained 
in  very  large  quantities  from  South  Australia,  Siberia  and  other 
localities.  Frequently  intermixed  with  the  green  malachite  is 
the  blue  carbonate  chessylite  or  ozurite  (^'.i'.),  an  ore  containing 
when  pure  55*r6%  of  the  metal.  Atacamite  (^.ti.)  occurs  chiefly 
in  Chile  and  Peru.  Chrysooolla  (g.v.)  contains  in  the  pure  state 
30%  of  the  metal;  it  is  an  abundant  ore  in  Chile,  Wisconsin 
and  Missouri.  The  sulphur  compounds  of  copper  are,  however, 
the  most  valuable  from  the  economic  point  of  view.  Chalcocite, 
redruthite,  copper-glance  (g.r.)  or  vitreous  copper  (Cu«S)  contains 
about  So%  of  copper.  Copper  pyrites,  or  chcilcopyrite,  contains 
34'6%  of  copper  when  pure;  but  many  of  the  ores,  such  as 
those  worked  specially  by  wet  processes  on  accoimt  of  the  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  iron  sulphide,  contain  less  than  5  %  of 
copper.  Cornish  ores  are  abnost  entirely  pyritic;  and  indeed 
it  is  from  such  ores  that  by  far  the  latgest  proportion  of  copper 
is  extracted  throughout  the  world.  In  Cornwall  copper  lodes 
usually  run  east  and  west  They  occur  both  in  the  "  kiUas  " 
or  day-slate,  and  in  the  "  growan  "  or  granite.  Erubesdte 
(^.e.),  bomite,  or  horseflesh  ore  is  much  richer  in  copper  than  the 
ordinary  pyrites,  and  contains  56  or  57%  of  copper.  Tetra- 
hedrite (q.v.),  fablerz,  or  grey  copper,  contains  from  30  to 
48%  of  copper,  with  arsenic,  anthnony,  iron  and  sometimes 
ainc,  silver  or  mercury.  Other  copper  minerals  are  percylite 
{PbCuCli(OH)i),  boleite  (SPbCua^OH)*  AgCl),  stromeyerite 
!{Cu,  Ag),Sj,  cubanite  (CuS,  FejS,),  stannite  (Cu,S,  FeSnS,}, 
tennantite  (SCutS,  AsiSt),  emplectite  (CuiS,  Bi,Si),  wolfsbergite 
(CuiS,  SbiS]},  famatinite  (SCuiS,  Sb^i]  and  enargite  (3CuiS, 
AsiSi}.     For  other  minerals,  see  Compounds  of  Copper  below. 

Metallurgy. — Copper  is  obtained  from  its  ores  by  three  principal 
methods,  which  may  be  denominated — ( i )  the  pyro-metollurgical 
or  dry  method,  (2)  the  hydro-metallurgical  ot  wet  method,  and 
(3)  the  electro-metallurgical  method.  ' 


Hie  methods  of  working  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ores  treated  and  local  circumstances.  The  dry  method, 
or  ordinary  smelting,  cannot  be  profitably  practised  with  ores 
containing  less  than  4%  of  copper,  for  wfaidi  and  for  still  poorer 
ores  the  wet  process  is  preferred. 

Copper  Smelting. — We  shall  first  give  the  general  principles 
which  underlie  the  methods  for  the  dry  extraction  of  copper,  and 
then  proceed  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  plant  used. 
Since  all  sulphuretted  copper  ores  (and  these  are  oi  the  most 
economic  importance)  ore  invariably  contaminated  with  arsenic 
and  antimony,  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate  these  impurities,  as 
far  as  possible,  at  a  very  early  stage.  This  is  effected  by  calcina* 
tion  or  roasting.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  smelted  to  a  mixture 
of  copper  and  iron  sulphides,  known  as  copper  "  matte  "  01 
"  coarse-metal,"  which  contains  little  or  no  arsenic,  antimony 
or  silica.  The  coarse-metal  is  now  smelted,  with  coke  and 
siliceous  fluxes  (in  order  to  slag  off  the  iron),  and  the  product, 
consisting  of  an  impure  copper  sulphide,  is  variously  known  as 
"  blue-metal,"  when  more  or  less  iron  is  still  present,  "  pimple- 
metal,"  when  free  copper  and  more  or  less  copper  oxide  is  present, 
or  "fine"  or  "white-metal,"  which  is  a  fairly  pure  copper 
sulphide,  containing  about  75%  of  the  metal.  This  product  is 
re-smelted  to  form  "  coarse-copper,"  containing  about  95%  of 
the  metal,  which  is  then  refined.  Roasted  ores  may  be  smelted 
in  reveiberatory  furnaces  (English  process),  or  in  blast- furnaces 
(German  or  Swedish  process).  The  matte  is  treated  either  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  (English  process),  in  blast  furnaces 
(German  process),  or  in  converters  (Bessemer  process).  Hie 
"American  process"  or  "Pyritic  smelting"  consists  in  the 
direct  smelting  of  raw  ores  to  matte  in  blast  furnaces.  The 
plant  in  which  the  operations  are  conducted  varies  in  different 
countries.  But  though  this  or  that  process  takes  its  name  from 
the  country  in  which  it  has  been  mainly  developed,  this  does  not 
mean  that  only  that  process  is  there  followed. 

The"  English  process  "is  mode  up  of  the  following  operations: 
(i)  calcination;  (2)  smelting  in  reverberatory  furnaces  to  form 
the  matte;  (3)  roasting  the  matte;  and  (4)  subsequent  smelting 
in  reverberatory  furnaces  to  fine-  or  white-metal;  (5)  treating 
the  fine-metal  in  reverberatory  furnaces  to  coarse-  or  blister- 
copper,  either  with  or  without  previous  calcination;  (6)  refining 
of  the  coarse-copper.  A  shorter  process  (the  so-called  "  direct 
process  ")  converts  the  fine-metal  into  refined  copper  directly. 
The  "Welsh  process"  closely  resembles  the  English  method; 
the  main  difference  consists  in  the  enrichment  of  the  matte  by 
smelting  with  the  rich  copper-bearing  slags  obtained  in  sub- 
sequent operations.  The  "German  or  Swedish  process"  is 
characterized  by  the  introduction  of  blast-fumaces.  It  is  made 
up  of  the  following  operations;  (i)  calcination,  (2)  smelting  in 
blast-fumaces  to  form  the  matte,  (3)  roasting  the  matte,  (4) 
smelting  in  blast-fumaces  with  coke  and  fluxes  to  "  black-  "  or 
"coarse-metal,"  (s)  refining  the  coarse-metal.  The  "Anglo- 
German  Process  "  is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
consists  in  smelting  the  calcined  ores  in  shaft  furnaces,  con- 
centrating the  matte  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  smelting  to 
coarse-metal  in  either. 

The  impurities  contained  in  coaise-copper  are  mainly  iron,  lead, 
zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  sulphur, 
selenium  and  tellurium.  These  can  be  eliminated  by  an  oxidizing 
fusion,  and  I'l'^ggjig  or  volatilizing  the  products  resulting  from 
this  operation,  or  by  electrolysis  (see  below).  In  the  process 
of  oxidation,  a  certain  amount  of  cuprous  oxide  is  always  formed, 
which  melts  in  with  the  ct^per  and  diminishes  its  softness  and 
tenacity.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  reconvert  the  oxide  into 
the  metal.  This  is  effected  by  stirring  the  molten  metal  with  a 
pole  of  green  wood  ("  poling  ");  the  products  which  arise  from 
the  combustion  and  distillation  of  the  wood  reduce  the  oxide  to 
metal,  and  if  the  operation  be  property  conducted  "tough-pitch  " 
copper,  soft,  malleable  and  exhibiting  a  lustrous  silky  fracture, 
is  obuined.  The  surface  of  the  molten  metal  is  protected  from 
oxidation  by  a  layer  of  anthracite  or  charcoal.  "  Bean-shot  " 
copper  is  obtained  by  throwing  the  molten  metal  into  hot  water; 
if  cold  water  be  used,  "  feathered-shot "  copper  is  formed. 
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"  Rosette  "  copper  is  obtained  as  thin  plates  of  a  characteristic 
dark-red  odour,  by  pouring  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  moltca 
metal,  and  removing  the  crust  formed.  "  Japan  "  copper  is 
purple-red  in  colour,  and  is  formed  by  casting  into  ingots, 
weighing  from  six  ounces  to  a  pound,  and  rapidly  cooling  by 
immersion  in  water.  The  colour  of  these  two  varieties  is  due  to 
a  layer  of  oxide.  "  Tile  "  copper  is  an  impure  copper,  and  is 
obtained  by  refining  the  first  tappings.  "  Best-selected  "  copper 
b  a  purer  variety. 

Cakinaium  or  Roasting  and  Cal^Mting  Pvmaces. — The  roasting 
should  be  conducted  so  aa  to  eliminate  as  much  of  the  arsenic 
and  antimony  as  possible,  and  to  leave  just  enough  sulphur  as  is 
necessary  to  combine  with  all  the  copper  present  when  the 
calcined  ore  is  smelted.  The  process  is  effected  either  in  heaps, 
Stalls,  shaft  furnaces,  reverberatory  furnaces  or  muffle  furnaces. 
Stall  and  heap  roasting  require  considerable  time,  and  can  only 
be  economically  employed  when  the  loss  of  the  sulpbur  is  of  no 
consequence;  they  also  occupy  much  space,  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  requiring  little  fuel  and  handling.  Sh^t  furnaces 
are  in  use  for  ores  rich  in  sulphur,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
convert  the  waste  gases  into  sulphuric  add.  Reverberatory 
roasting  does  uot  admit  of  the  utilization  of  the  waste  gases, 
and  requires  fine  ores  and  much  labour  and  fuel;  it  has,  however, 
the  advantage  of  being  rapid.  Muffle  furnaces  are  suitable  for 
fine  ores  which  are  liable  to  decrepitate  or  sinter.  They  involve 
high  cost  in  fuel  and  labour,  but  permit  the  utilization  of  the 
waste  gases. 

Reverberatory  furnaces  of  three  types  are  employed  in 
calcining  copper  ores:  (i)  fixed  furnaces,  with  either  hand  or 
mechanical  rabbling;  (2)  furnaces  with  movable  beds;  (3) 
furnaces  with  rotating  working  chambers.  Hand  rabbling 
in  fixed  furnaces  has  been  largely  superseded  by  mechanical 
rabbling.  Of  mechanically  rabbling  furnaces  we  may  mention 
the  O'Harra  modified  by  Allen-Brown,  the  Hiion,  the  Eeller- 
Gaylord-Cole,  the  Ropp,  the  Spence,  the  Wethey,  the  Parkes, 
Pearce's  "  Turret "  and  Brown's  "  Horseshoe "  furnaces. 
Blake's  and  Bnmton's  furnaces  are  reverberatory  furnaces  with 
a  movable  bed.  Furnaces  with  rotating  working  chambers  admit 
of  continuous  working;  the  fuel  and  labour  costs  are  both  low. 

In  the  White-Howell  revolving  furnace  with  lifters — a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Oxiand — the  ore  is  fed  and  discharged  in  a  continuous 
stream.  The  Bruckner  cylinder  resembles  the  Elliot  and  Russell 
black  ash  furnace;  its  cylinder  tapers  slightly  towards  each  end, 
and  is  generally  18  ft.  long  by  8  ft.  6  in.  in  its  greatest  diameter. 
Its  charge  of  from  8  to  1 3  tons  of  ore  or  concentrates  is  slowly 
agitated  at  a  rate  of  three  revolutions  a  minute,  and  in  from 
14  to  36  hours  it  is  reduced  from  say  40  or  3  s  %  to  7  %  of  sulphur. 
The  ore  is  under  better  control  than  is  possible  with  the  continu- 
ous feed  and  discharge,  and  when  sufficiently  roasted  can  be 
passed  red-hot  to  the  reverberatory  furnace.  These  advantages 
compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  cost  ol  moving  the 
heavy  dead-weight. 

Shaft  calcining  furnaces  are  available  for  fine  ores  and  permit 
the  recovery  of  the  sulphur.  TTiey  are  square,  oblong  or  circular 
in  section,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  with  horizontal  or  inclined 
plates  or  prisms,  which  regulate  the  fall  of  the  ore.  In  the 
Gerstenho&er  and  Hasenclever-Helbig  furnaces  the  fall  is 
retarded  by  prisms  and  inclined  plates.  In  other  furnaces  the 
ore  rests  on  a  series  of  horizontal  plates,  and  either  remains  on 
the  same  plate  throughout  the  operation  (Ollivier  and  Ferret 
furnace),  or  is  passed  from  plate  to  plate  by  hand  (MaKtra), 
or  by  mechanical  means  (Spence  and  M'Dougall). 

The  M'Dougall  furnace  is  tunet-^iaped,  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  circular  hearths,  on  which  the  ore  is  agitated  by  rakes  attached 
to  revolving  arms  and  made  to  fall  from  hearth  to  hearth.  It 
has  been  modified  by  Herreshofif,  who  uses  a  large  hollow  revolv- 
ing central  shaft  cooled  by  a  current  of  air.  The  shaft  is  provided 
with  sockets,  into  which  movable  arms  with  their  rakes  are 
readily  dropped.  The  Peter  Spence  type  of  calcining  furnace 
has  been  followed  in  a  large  number  of  inventions.  In  some  the 
rakes  are  attached  to  rigid  frames,  with  a  redprocating  motion, 
in  others  to  cross-bars  moved  by  revolving  chains.     Some  of 


these  furnaces  are  straight,  others  drcular  Some  have  only 
one  hearth,  others  three.  This  and  the  previous  type  at  furnace, 
owing  to  their  large  capadty,  are  at  present  in  greatest  favour. 
The  M'Dougall-Herreshoff,  working  on  ores  of  over  30%  of 
sulphur,  requires  no  fuel;  but  in  furnaces  of  the  reverberatory 
type  fuel  must  be  used,  as  an  excess  of  air  enters  through  the 
slotted  sidesand  the  hinged  doors  which  openand  shut  frequently 
to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  rakes.  The  consumption  of  fuel, 
however,  does  not  exceed  i  of  coal  to  10  of  ore.  The  quantity  of 
ore  which  these  large  furnaces,  with  a  hearth  area  as  great  as 
2000  ft.  and  over,  will  roast  varies  from  40  to  60  tons  a  day. 
Shaft  calcining  furnaces  like  the  Gerstenhoffer,  Hasendever, 
and  others  designed  for  burning  pyrites  &aes  have  not  found 
favour  in  modern  copper  works. 

The  Fusion  of  Ores  mi  Renerberalory  and  C«pota  Fmnaees. — 
After  the  ore  has  been  partially  calcined,  it  is  smdted  to  extract 
its  earthy  matter  and  to  concentrate  the  copper  with  part  of  its 
iron  and  sulphur  into  a  matte.  In  reverberatory  furnaces  it  is 
smelted  by  fud  in  a  fireplace,  separate  from  the  on*,  and  in 
cupolas  the  fuel,  generally  coke,  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  ore. 
When  Swansea  was  the  centre  of  the  copper-smdting  industry 
in  Europe,  many  varieties  of  ores  from  different  mines  were 
smelted  in  the  same  furnaces,  and  the  Welsh  reverberatory 
furnaces  were  used.  To-day  more  than  eight-tenths  of  the 
copper  ores  of  the  world  are  reduced  to  impure  cc^per  bars  or  to 
fine  copper  at  the  mines;  and  wlme  the  character  of  the  ore 
permits,  the  cupola  furnace  is  found  more  economical  in  both 
fuel  and  labour  than  the  reverberatory.  j; 

The  Welsh  method  finds  adherents  only  in  Wales  and  Chile. 
In  America  the  usual  method  is  to  roast  ores  or  concentrates 
so  that  the  matte  yidded  by  dther  the  reverberatory  or  cupola 
furnace  will  run  from  45  to  50%  in  copper,  and  then  to  transfer 
to  the  Bessemer  converter,  which  blows  it  up  to  gg  %.  In  Butte, 
Montana,  reverbeiatories  have  in  the  past  been  preferred  to 
cupola  furnaces,  as  the  charge  has  consisted  mainly  of  fine 
roasted  concentrates;  but  the  cupola  is  gaining  ground  there. 
At  the  Boston  and  Great  Falls  (Montana)  works  tilting  reverbera- 
tories,  modelled  after  open  hearth  steel  furnaces,  were  first 
erected;  but  they  were  found  to  possess  objectionable  features. 
Now  both  these  and  the  egg-shaped  reverberatories  are  being 
abandoned  for  furnaces  as  long  as  43  ft.  6  in.  from  bridge  to 
bridge  and  of  a  width  of  15  ft.  9  in.  heated  by  gas,  with  re- 
generative checker  work  at  each  end,  and  fed  with  ore  or  con- 
centrates, red-hot  from  the  calciners,  through  a  line  of  hoppen 
suspended  above  the  roof.  Furnaces  of  this  size  smelt  aoo  tons 
of  charge  a  day.  But  even  when  the  old  type  of  reverberatory 
is  preferred,  as  at  the  Argo  works,  at  Deaver,  where  rich  gold- 
and  silver-bearing  copper  matte  is  made,  the  growth  of  the 
furnace  in  size  has  been  steady.  Richard  Pearce's  reverberatories 
in  1878  had  an  area  of  hearth  of  15  ft.  by  9  ft.  8  in.,  and  smdted 
13  tons  of  cold  charge  daily,  with  a  consumption  of  i  ton  of 
coal  to  2-4  tons  of  ore.  In  igoothe  furnaces  were  35  ft.  by  16  ft., 
and  smelt  50  tons  daily  of  hot  ore,  with  the  oonsiuoption  of  i  ton 
of  coal  to  3-7  tons  of  ore. 

The  home  (rf  cupola  smdting  was  Germany,  where  it  has  never 
ceased  to  make  steady  progress.  In  Mansfdd  brick  cupola 
furnaces  are  without  a  rival  in  size,  equipment  and  performance. 
They  are  round  stacks,  designed  on  the  model  of  iron  blast 
furnaces,  ag  ft.  high,  fed  mechanically,  and  provided  with  stoves 
to  heat  the  blast  by  the  furnace  gases.  The  low  percentage  of 
sulphur  in  the  roasted  ore  is  fittle  more  than  enough  to  produce 
a  matte  of  40  to  45%,  and  therefore  the  escf^ting  gases  are 
better  fitted  than  those  of  most  copper  cupola  furnaces  for 
burning  in  a  stove.  But  as  the  slag  carries  tm  an  average  46% 
of  silica,  it  is  only  through  the  utmost  skill  that  it  can  be  made 
to  run  as  low  on  an  average  as  0-3%  in  copper  oxide.  As  the 
matte  contains  on  an  average  0-2%  of  silver,  it  is  still  treated 
by  the  Ziervogel  wet  method  of  extraction,  the  management 
dreading  the  loss  which  might  occur  in  the  Bessemer  process 
of  concentration,  applied  as  preliminary  to  electrolytic  sepaiatioo. 
Blast  furnaces  of  large  me,  built  of  brick,  have  been  constructed 
for  treating  the  richest  and  more  silidous  oies  of  Rio  Tinto,  and 
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the  Rio  Unto  Cooipuiy  has  iDtroduced  converters  at  the  mine. 
This  method  of  ednctioii  contrasts  favourably  in  time  with 
the  leaching  process,  which  is  so  slow  that  over  10,000,000 
tons  of  ore  are  always  under  treatment  on  the  immense  leaching 
floors  of  the  company's  works  in  Spain.  In  the  IJnited  States 
the  cupola  has  undergone  a  radical  modification  in  being  built 
of  water- jacketed  sections.  The  first  water- jacketed  cupola 
which  came  into  general  use  was  a  circular  inverted  cone,  with 
a  slight  taper,  of  36  inches  diameter  at  the  tuyeres,  and  com- 
posed of  an  outer  and  an  inner  metal  shell,  between  which 
water  circulated.  As  greater  size  has  been  demanded,  oval  and 
rectangular  furnaces — as  large  as  180  in.  by  56  in.  at  the  tuyeres — 
have  been  built  in  sections  of  cast  or  sheet  iron  or  steel.  A  single 
section  can  be  removed  and  replaced  without  entirety  emptying 
the  stack,  as  a  shell  of  congealed  slag  always  coats  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jacket.  The  largest  furnaces  are  those  of  the 
Boston  &  Montana  Company  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  which 
have  put  through  500  tons  of  charge  daily,  pouring  their  melted 
slag  and  matte  into  large  wcUs  of  10  ft.  in  diameter.  A  combined 
brick-  and  water-cooled  furnace  has  been  adopted  by  the  Iron 
Mountain  Company  at  Keswick,  Cal.,  for  matte  concentration. 
In  it  the  cooling  is  effected  by  water  pipes,  interposed  horizontally 
between  the  layers  of  bricks.  The  Mt.  LyeU  smelting  works  in 
Tasmania,  which  are  of  special  interest,  will  be  referred  to  later. 
(See  Pyriiic  Smelting  below.) 

ConcenlraUng  Matte  to  Copper  in  the  Bessemer  Converter. — As 
soon  as  the  pneumatic  method  of  decarburizing  pig  iron  was 
accepted  as  practicable,  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to 
Bessemerizing  copper  ores  and  mattes.  One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  was  made  on  Rio  Tinto 
ores  at  the  John  Brown  works  by  John  Hollway,  with  the  aim 
of  both  smelting  the  ore  and  concentrating  the  matte  in  the 
same  furnace,  by  the  heat  evolved  through  the  oxidation  of 
their  sulphur  and  iron.  Experiments  along  the  same  lines  were 
made  by  Fiands  Bawden  at  Rio  Tinto  and  Claude  Vautin  in 
Australia.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  double  abject  in  one 
operation  was  so  great  that  in  subsequent  experiments  the  aim 
was  merely  to  concentrate  the  matte  to  metailic  copper  in  con- 
verters of  the  Bessemer  type.  The  concentration  was  efiected 
without  any  embarrassment  till  metallic  copper  commenced  to 
separate  and  chill  in  the  bottom  tuyeres.  To  meet  this  obstacle 
P.  Manhds  proposed  elevated  side  tuyeres,  which  could  be  kept 
clear  by  punching  through  gates  in  a  wind  box.  His  invention 
was  adopted  by  the  Vivians,  at  the  Eguilles  works  near  Sargues, 
Vauduse,  France,  and  at  Leghorn  in  Italy.  But  the  greatest 
expansion  of  this  method  has  been  in  the  United  States,  where 
more  than  400,000,000  Ih.  of  copper  are  annually  made  in 
Bessemer  converters.  Vessels  of  several  designs  are  used — 
some  modelled  exactly  after  steel  converters,  other  barrel- 
shaped,  but  all  with  side  tuyeres  elevated  about  10  in.  above 
the  level  of  the  bottom  lining.  Practice,  however,  in  treating 
cappex  ■Bite  differs  essentially  from  the  treatment  of  pig  iron, 
inasmuch  as  from  20  to  30%  of  iron  must  be  eliminated  as  slag 
and  an  ecfoivalent  quantity  of  silica  must  be  supplied.  The  only 
practical  mode  of  doing  this,  as  yet  devised,  is  by  lining  the  con- 
verter with  a  silicious  mixture.  This  is  so  rapidly  consumed 
that  the  converters  must  be  cooled  and  partially  relined  after 
3  to  6  charges,  dependent  on  the  iron  contents  of  the  matte. 
When  available,  a  silicious  rock  containing  copper  or  the  precious 
metals  is  of  course  preferred  to  barren  lining.  The  material 
for  lining,  and  the  frequent  replacement  thereof,  constitute  the 
principal  expense  of  the  method.  The  other  items  of  cost  are 
lii6i>i(f,thequantityofwhichdependson  themechanicalappliances 
provided  for  handling  the  converter  shells  and  inserting  the 
lining;  and  the  Uast,  which  in  barrel-shaped  converters  is  low 
and  in  vertical  converters  is  high,  and  which  varies  therefore 
from  3  to  15  ft  to  the  square  inch.  The  quantity  of  air  consumed 
in  a  converter  which  will  blow  up  about  35  tons  of  matte  per  day 
is  about  3000  cub.  ft.  per  minute.  The  operation  of  raising  a 
cl>uge  of  50%  matte  to  coi^r  usually  consists  of  two  blows. 
The  first  blow  occupies  about  35  minutes,  and  oxidizes  all  but 
a  small  quantity  of  the  iron  and  some  of  the  sulphur,  raising 


the  [»x>dnct  to  white  metal.  The  sUg  is  then  poived  and 
skimmed,  the  blast  turned  on  and  converter  retilted.  During  the 
second  blow  the  sulphur  is  rapidly  oxidized,  and  the  charge 
reduced  to  metal  of  99%  in  from  30  to  40  minutes.  Little  or 
no  slag  results  from  the  second  blow.  That  from  the  first  blow 
contains  between  i  %  and  2  %  of  copper,  and  b  usually  poured 
from  ladles  operated  by  an  electric  crane  into  a  reverberatory, 
or  into  the  settling  wdl  of  the  cupola.  The  matte  also,  in  all 
economically  planned  works,  is  conveyed,  still  molten,  by 
electric  cranes  from  the  furnace  to  the  converters.  When  lead 
or  zinc  is  not  present  in  notable  quantity,  the  loss  of  the  precious 
metals  by  volatilization  is  slight,  but  more  than  5%  of  these 
metals  in  the  matte  is  prohibitive.  Under  favourable  conditions 
in  the  larger  works  of  the  United  States  the  cost  of  converting 
a  50%  matte  to  metallic  copper  is  generally  understood  to  be 
only  about  t^  to  -^  of  a  cent  per  lb.  of  refined  copper. 

Pyriiic  Smelting.—The  heat  generated  by  the  oxidation  of 
iron  and  sulphur  has  always  been  used  to  maintain  combustion 
in  the  kilns  or  stalls  for  roasting  pyrites.  Pyritic  smelting  is 
a  development  of  the  Russian  engineer  Semenikov's  treatment 
(proposed  in  1866)  of  copper  matte  in  a  Bessemer  converter. 
Since  John  Hollway's  and  other  early  experiments  of  Lawrence 
Austin  and  Robert  Sticht,  no  serious  attempts  have  been  made 
to  utilize  the  beat  escaping  from  a  converting  vessel  in  smelting 
ore  and  matte  either  in  the  same  apparatus  or  in  a  separate 
furnace.  But  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  inciting 
highly  sulphuretted  ores  by  the  heat  of  their  own  oxidizable 
constituents.  At  Tilt  Cove,  Newfoundland,  the  Cape  Copper 
Company  smelted  copper  ore,  with  just  the  proper  proportion 
of  sulphur,  iron  and  silica,  successfully  without  any  fuel,  when 
once  the  initial  charge  had  been  fused  with  coke.  The  furnaces 
used  were  of  ordinary  design  and  built  of  brick.  Lump  ore  alone 
was  fed,  and  the  resulting  matte  showed  a  concentration  of  only 
3  into  I.  When,  however,  a  hot  blast  is  used  on  highly 
sulphuretted  copper  ores,  a  concentration  of  8  of  ore  into  i  of 
matte  is  obtained,  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  one-third 
the  fuel  which  would  be  consumed  in  smelting  the  charge  had 
the  ore  been  previously  calcined.  A  great  impetus  to  pyritic 
smelting  was  given  by  the  investigations  of  W.  L.  Austin,  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  both  at  Leadville  and  Silverton  raw  ores 
are  successfuUy  smelted  with  as  low  a  fuel  consumption  as  3  of 
coke  to  100  of  charge. 

Two  types  of  pyritic  smelting  may  be  distinguished:  one, 
in  which  the  operation  is  solely  sustained  by  the  combustion  of 
the  sulphur  in  the  ores,  without  the  assistance  of  fuel  or  a  hot 
blast;  the  other  in  which  the  operation  is  accelerated  by  fuel, 
or  a  hot  blast,  or  both.  The  largest  establishment  in  which 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  self-contained  fuel  is  at  the  smelting 
works  of  the  Mt.  Lyell  Company,  Tasmania.  There  the  blast 
is  raised  from  600°  to  700°  F.  in  stoves  heated  by  extraneous 
fuel,  and  the  raw  ore  smelted  with  only  3  %  of  coke.  The 
ore  is  a  compact  iron  pyrites  containing  copper  2-5%,  silver 
3-83  oz.,  gold  0-139  oz.  It  is  smelted  raw  with  hot  blast  in 
cupola  furnaces,  the  largest  being  aio  in.  by  40  in.  The  resulting 
matte  runs  25%.  This  b  reconcentrated  raw  in  hot-blast 
cupolas  to  55%,  and  blown  directly  into  copper  in  converters. 
Thus  these  ores,  as  heavily  charged  with  sulphur  as  those  of  the 
Rio  Tinto,  are  speedily  reduced  by  three  operations  and  without 
roasting,  with  a  saving  of  97-6%  of  the  copper,  93'3%  of  the 
silver  and  93'6%  of  the  gold. 

Pyritic  smelting  has  met  with  a  varying  economic  success. 
According  to  Herbert  Lang,  its  most  prominent  chance  of  success 
is  in  localities  where  fuel  is  dear,  and  the  ores  contain  precious 
metals  and  sufficient  sulphides  and  arsenides  to  render  profitable 
dressing  uimecessary. 

The  NickoUs  and  James  Process. — Nicholls  and  James  have 
applied,  very  ingeniously,  well-known  reactions  to  the  refining 
of  copper,  raised  to  the  grade  of  white  metal.  This  process  is 
practised  by  the  Cape  Copper  and  Elliot  Metal  Company.  A 
portion  of  the  white  metal  is  calcined  to  such  a  degree  of  oxidation 
that  when  fused  with  the  unroasted  portion,  the  reaction  betwe^i 
the  oxygen  in  the  roasted  matte  and  the  sulphur  in  the  nur 
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material  libemtes  the  metallic  copper.  Hie  meUt  is  so  pure  that 
it  can  be  refined  byacontinuousoperation  in  the  same  furnace. 

Wei  Methods  for  Copper  Extraclwn.—Viet  methods  are  only 
employed  for  low  grade  ores  (under  favourable  circumstances 
ore  containing  from  J  to  i  %  of  copper  has  admitted  of  economic 
treatment),  and  far  gold  and  silver  bearing  metallurgical 
products. 

The  fundamental  principle  consists  in  getting  the  ore  into 
a  solution,  from  which  the  metal  can  be  precipitated.  Tlie  ores 
of  any  economic  importance  contain  the  copper  either  as  oxide, 
carbonate,  sulphate  or  sulphide.  These  compounds  are  got  into 
solution  either  as  chlorides  or  sulphates,  and  from  either  of  these 
salts  the  metal  can  be  readily  obtained.  Ores  in  which  the 
copper  is  present  as  oxide  or  carbonate  are  soluble  in  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloricacids,  ferrouschloride,  ferric  sulphate, ammoniacal 
compounds  and  sodium  thiosulphate.  Of  these  solvents,  only 
the  first  three  are  of  economic  importance.  The  choice  of  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  depends' mainly  upon  the  cost,  both 
acting  with  about  the  same  rapidity;  thus  if  a  Leblanc  soda 
factory  is  near  at  hand,  then  hydrochloric  acid  would  most 
certainly  be  employed.  Ferrous  chloride  is  not  much  used; 
the  Douglas-Hunt  process  uses  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ferrous 
sulphate  which  involves  the  formation  of  ferrous  chloride,  and 
the  new  Douglas-Hunt  process  employs  sulphuric  acid  in  which 
ferrous  chloride  is  added  after  leaching. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  be  applied  as  such  on  the  ores  placed  in 
lead,  brick,  or  stone  chambers;  or  as  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  nitrous  fumes  (generated  from  Chile  saltpetre  and 
sulphuric  acid),  and  steam,  which  permeates  the  ore  resting  on 
the  false  bottom  of  a  brick  chamber.  When  most  of  the  copper 
has  been  converted  into  the  sulphate,  the  ore  is  lixiviated. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  sulphuric  acid; 
it  has  certain  advantages  of  which  the  most  important  is  that 
it  does  not  admit  the  formation  of  basic  salts;  its  chief  dis- 
advantage is  that  it  dissolves  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  accordingly 
must  not  be  used  for  highly  ferriferous  ores.  The  solubility  of 
copper  carbonate  in  ferrous  chloride  solution  was  pointed  out 
by  Max  SchaSner  in  1862,  and  the  subsequent  recognition  of 
the  solubility  of  the  oxide  in  the  same  solvent  by  James  Douglas 
and  Steriy  Hunt  resulted  in  the  "  Douglas-Hunt  "  process  for 
the  wet  extraction  of  copper.  Ferrous  chloride  decomposes  the 
copper  oxide  and  carbonate  with  the  formation  of  cuprous  and 
cupric  chlorides  (which  remain  in  solution),  and  the  precipitation 
of  ferrous  oxide,  carbon  dioxide  being  simultaneously  liberated 
from  the  carbonate.  In  the  original  form  of  the  Douglas-Hunt 
process,  ferrous  chloride  was  formed  by  the  interaction  of  sodium 
chloride  (common  salt)  with  ferrous  sulphate  (green  vitriol), 
the  sodium  sulphate  formed  at  the  same  time  being  removed  by 
crystallization.  The  ground  ore  was  stirred  with  this  solution 
at  70°  C.  in  wooden  tubs  until  all  the  copper  was  dissolved.  The 
liquor  was  then  filtered  from  the  iron  oxides,  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  scrap  iron,  which  precipitated  the  copper  and 
reformed  ferrous  chloride,  which  could  be  used  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  process.  The  advantage  of  this  method  rests  chiefly  on 
the  small  amount  of  iron  required;  but  its  disadvantages  are 
that  any  silver  present  in  the  ores  goes  into  solution,  the  forma- 
tion of  basic  salts,  and  the  difficulty  of  filtering  from  the  iron 
oxides.  A  modification  of  the  method  was  designed  to  remedy 
these  defects.  The  ore  is  first  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  ferrous  or  calcium  chloride  added,  thus  forming  copper 
chlorides.  If  calcium  chloride  be  used  the  precipitated  calcium 
sulphate  must  be  removed  by  filtration.  Sulphur  dioxide  is  then 
blown  in,  and  the  precipitate  is  treated  with  iron,  which  produces 
metallic  copper,  or  milk  of  lime,  which  produces  cuprous  oxide. 
Hot  air  is  blown  into  the  filtrate,  which  contains  ferrous  or  calcium 
chlorides,  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  liquid 
can  then  be  used  again.  In  this  process  ("new  Douglas-Hunt ") 
there  are  no  iron  oxides  formed,  the  silver  is  not  dissolved,  and 
the  quantity  of  iron  necessary  is  relatively  small,  since  all  the 
copper  is  in  the  cuprous  condition.  It  is  not  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ores,  but  finds  application  in  the  case  of  calcined  argenti- 
ferous lead  and  copper  mattes. 


The  precipitation  of  the  copper  from  the  solution,  in  which 
it  is  present  as  sulphate,  or  as  cuprous  and  cupric  chlorides,  is 
generally  effected  by  metallic  iron.  Either  wrought,  pig,  iron 
sponge  or  iron  bars  are  employed,  and  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  form  in  which  the  copper  is  precipitated,  and  also  the 
time  taken  for  the  separation,  largely  depend  upon  the  condition 
in  which  the  iron  is  applied.  Spongy  iron  acta  most  rapidly,  and 
after  this  follow  iron  turnings  and  then  sheet  clippings.  Other 
precipitants  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  solutions  of 
sulphides,  which  precipitate  the  copper  as  sulphides,  and  milk 
of  lime,  which  gives  copper  oxides,  have  not  met  with  commercial 
success.  When  using  iron  as  the  precipitant,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  solution  should  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  the  quantity  of 
ferric  salts  present  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum;  otherwise, 
a  certain  amount  of  iron  would  be  used  up  by  the  free  add  and 
in  reducing  the  ferric  salts.  Ores  in  which  the  copper  is  present 
as  sulphate  are  directly  lixiviated  and  treated  with  iron.  Mine 
waters  generally  contain  the  copper  in  this  form,  and  it  is 
extracted  by  conducting  the  waters  along  troughs  fitted  with  iron 
gratings. 

The  wet  extraction  of  metallic  coi^r  from  ores  in  which  it 
occurs  as  the  sulphide,  may  be  considered  to  involve  the  following 
operations;  (i)  conversion  of  the  copper  into  a  soluble  form, 
(2)  dissolving  out  the  soluble  copper  salt,  (3)  the  precipitation 
of  the  copper.  Copper  sulpliide  may  be  converted  either  into 
the  sulphate,  which  is  soluble  in  water;  the  oxide,  soluble  in 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  cupric  chloride,  soluble  in  water; 
or  cuprous  chloride,  which  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  metallic 
chlorides. 

The  conversion  into  sulphate  is  generally  effected  by  the 
oxidizing  processes  of  weathering,  calcination,  heating  with  iron 
nitrate  or  ferric  sulphate.  It  may  also  be  accomplished  by 
calcination  with  ferrous  sulphate,  or  other  easily  decomposable 

Iphates,  such  as  aluminium  sulphate.  Weathering  is  a  very 
slow,  and,  therefore,  an  expensive  process;  moreover,  the  entire 
conversion  is  only  accomplished  after  a  number  of  years.  Cal- 
cination is  only  advisable  for  ores  which  contain  relatively  much 
iron  pyrites  and  little  copper  pyrites.  Also,  however  slowly  the 
calcination  may  be  conducted,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
copper  sulphide  left  unchanged,  and  some  copper  oxide  formed. 
Calcination  with  ferrous  sulphate  converts  all  the  copper  sulphide 
into  sulphate.  Heap  roasting  has  been  successfully  employed 
at  Agordo,  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  and  at  Majdanpek  in  Servia. 
Josef  Perino's  process,  which  consists  in  beating  the  ore  with  iron 
nitrate  to  50°— 150°  C,  is  said  to  possess  several  advantages, 
but  it  has  not  been  applied  commercially.  Ferric  sulphate  is 
only  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  weathering  process  and  in  an 
electrolytic  process. 

The  conversion  of  the  sulphide  into  oxide  is  adopted  where  the 
Douglas-Hunt  process  is  employed,  or  where  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acids  are  cheap.  The  calcination  is  effected  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  or  in  muffle  furnaces,  if  the  sulphur  is  to  be 
recovered.  Heap,  stall  or  shaft  furnace  roasting  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  tianaform  all  the  sulphide 
into  oxide, 

The  conversion  of  copper  sulphide  into  the  chlorides  may 
be  accomplished  by  calcining  with  common  salt,  or  by  treating 
the  ores  with  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  with 
ferric  chloride.  The  dry  way  is  best;  the  wet  way  is  only 
employed  when  fuel  is  very  dear,  or  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  no  noxious  vapours  should  escape  into  the 
atmosphere.  The  dry  method  consists  in  an  oxidizing  roasting 
of  the  ores,  and  a  subsequent  chloridizing  roasting  with  either 
common  salt  or  Abraumsak  in  reverberatory  or  mufQe  furnaces. 
The  bulk  of  the  copper  is  thus  transformed  into  cupric  chloride, 
little  cuprous  chloride  being  obtained.  This  method  had  been 
long  proposed  by  William  Longmaid,  Max  SchaSner,  Becchi  and 
Haupt,  but  was  only  introduced  into  England  by  the  labours  of 
William  Henderson,  J.  A.  Phillips  and  others.  The  wet  method 
is  employed  at  Rio  Tinto,  the  particular  variant  being  known 

the  "  Dfitach  "  process.     This  consists  in  stacking  the  broken 

ore  in  heaps  and  adding  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulphate  and  fetric 
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chloride  in  the  proportions  necessaiy  for  the  entire  conversion 
of  the  iion  into  ferric  sulphate.  The  heaps  me  moistened  with 
ferric  chloride  solution,  and  the  reaction  is  maintained  by  the 
liquid  percolating  through  the  heap.  The  liquid  is  run  off  at  the 
b^  of  the  heaps  into  the  precipitating  tank:s,  where  the  copper 
is  thrown  down  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  The  ferrous  chloride 
formed  at  the  same  time  b  converted  into  ferric  chloride  which 
can  be  used  to  moisten  the  heaps.  This  conversion  is  effected  by 
allowing  the  ferrous  chloride  Uquots  slowly  to  descend  a  tower, 
filled  with  pieces  of  wood,  coke  or  quartz,  where  it  meets  an 
ascending  cuirent  of  chlorine. 

The  sulphate,  oxide  or  chlorides,  which  are  obtained  from 
the  sulphuretted  ores,  are  lixiviated  and  the  metal  precipitated 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  previously  described. 

The  metal  so  obtained  is  known  as  "  cement  "  copper.  If  it 
contains  more  than  55%  of  copper  it  is  directly  refined,  while 
if  it  contains  a  lower  percentage  it  is  smelted  with  matte  or 
calcined  copper  pyrites.  The  chief  impurities  are  basic  salts  of 
iron,  free  iron,  graphite,  and  sometimes  silica,  antimony  and  iron 
arsenates.  Washing  removes  some  of  these  impurities,  but  some 
copper  always  passes  into  the  slimes.  If  much  carbonaceous 
matter  be  present  (and  this  is  generally  so  when  iron  sponge  is 
used  as  the  precipitant)  the  crude  product  b  heated  to  redness 
in  the  air;  this  bums  out  the  carbon,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
oxidizes  a  little  of  the  copper,  which  must  be  subsequently 
reduced.  A  similar  operation  is  conducted  when  arsenic  is 
present;  basic-lined  reverberatoiy  furnaces  have  been  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  . 

Eiedrolylic  Refintng.—Tbe  principles  have  long  been  known 
on  which  is  based  the  electrolytic  separation  of  copper  from  the 
certain  elements  which  generally  accompany  it,  whether  these, 
like  silver  and  gold,  are  valuable,  or,  like  arsenic,  antimony, 
bismuth,  selenium  and  tellurium,  are  merely  impurities.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  dynamo  was  improved  aa  a  machine  for  generat- 
ing large  quantities  of  electricity  at  a  very  low  cost  that  the 
electrolysis  of  copper  could  be  practised  on  a  commercial  scale. 
To-day,  by  reason  of  other  uses  to  which  electricity  is  applied, 
electrically  deposited  copper  of  high  conductivity  is  in  ever- 
increasing  demand,  and  commands  a  higher  price  than  copper 
refined  by  fusion.  This  increase  in  value  permits  of  copper  with 
not  over  £i  or  $io  worth  of  the  precious  metals  being  profitably 
subjected  to  electrolytic  treatment.  Thus  many  million  ounces 
of  silver  and  a  great  deal  of  gold  are  recovered  which  formerly 
were  lost.  — 

The  earliest  serious  attempt  to  refine  copper  industrially  was 
made  by  G.  R.  Elkington,  whose  first  patent  is  dated  1865. 
He  cast  crude  copper,  as  obtained  from  the  ore,  into  plates 
which  were  used  as  anodes,  sheets  of  electro-deposited  copper 
forming  the  cathodes.  Six  anodes  were  suspended,  alternately 
with  four  cathodes,  in  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in 
a  c^indrical  fire-clay  trough,  all  the  anodes  being  connected 
in  one  parallel  group,  and  all  the  cathodes  in  another.  A  hundred 
or  more  jars  were  coupled  in  series,  the  cathodes  of  one  to  the 
anodes  of  the  next,  and  were  so  arranged  that  with  the  aid  of 
side^ipes  with  leaden  connexions  and  india-rubber  joints  the 
electrolyte  could,  once  daily,  be  made  to  ciiculate  through  them 
all  from  the  top  of  one  jar  to  the  bottom  of  the  next.  The  current 
from  a  Wilde's  dynamo  was  passed,  apparently  with  a  current 
density  of  5  or  6  amperes  per  sq.  ft.,  until  the  anodes  were 
crippled  for  further  use.  The  cathodes,  when  thick  enough,  were 
either  cast  and  rolled  or  sent  into  the  market  direct,  Silver  and 
other  insoluble  impurities  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
up  to  the  level  of  the  lower  side-tube,  and  were  then  rui 
through  a  plug  in  the  bottom  into  settling  tanks,  from  which 
they  were  removed  for  metallurgicai  treatment.  The  electrolyte 
was  used  until  the  accumulation  of  iron  in  it  was  too  great,  but 
was  mixed  from  time  to  time  with  a  little  water  acidulated  by 
sulphuric  add.  This  process  is  of  historic  interest,  and  in 
princq>le  it  is  identical  with  that  now  used.  The  modifications 
introduced  have  been  chiefly  in  details,  in  order  to  econoi 
materials  and  labour,  to  ensure  purity  of  product,  and  to  increase 
the  rate  of  deposition. 


The  chemistry  of  the  process  has  been  etudied  by  Martin  Kiliani 
(Berg'  und  Hutienmdnniiche  Zeilung,  1S85,  p.  349),  who  found 
that,  using  the  (low)  current-densitj;  of  1-8  ampere  per  sq.  ft.  of 
cathode,  and  an  electrolyte  containing  1)  lb  of  copper  sulphate 
and  )  lb  of  sulphuric  acid  per  gallon,  alt  the  ^Id,  platinum  and 
silver  present  in  the  crude  copper  anode  remain  as  metals,  undis- 
solved, in  the  anode  slime  or  mud,  and  all  the  lead  remains  there 
as  sulphate,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  (or  SOi  ions) ; 
he  found  also  that  arsenic  farms  arsenious  oxide,  which  dissolves 
until  the  solution  is  saturated,  and  then  remains  in  the  slime,  from 
which  on  long  standing  it  gradually  dissolves,  after  conversion  by 
lecondaiy  reactions  into  arsenic  oxide;  antimonv  forms  a  ba^ 
julphate  which  in  part  dissolves;  bismuth  partly  dissolves  and 
partly  remains,  but  the  dissolved  portion  tends  slowly  to  separate 
out  as  a  basic  salt  which  becomes  added  to  the  slime;  cuprous  oxide, 
sulphide  and  selenides  remain  in  the  slime,  and  very  slowly  pass 
into  solution  by  simple  chemical  action;  tin  partly  dissolves  (but 
in  part  separates  a^n  as  ba^  salt)  and  partly  remains  as  basic 
sulphate  and  stanmc  oxide;  zinc,  iron,  nictel  and  cobalt  pass  into 
solution — more  readily  indeed  than  does  the  cop_per.  Of  the  metals 
which  dissolve,  none  (except  bismuth,  which  is  rarely  present  in 
any  quantity)  deposits  at  the  anode  so  long  as  the  solution  retains 
its  proper  proportion  (^  copper  and  acid,  and  the  current-density 
is  not  too  great.  Neutral  solutions  are  to  be  avoided  because  in  them 
silver  dissolves  from  the  anode  and,  being  more  electro-negative  than 
copper,  is  deposited  at  the  cathode,  while  antimony  and  arsenic  are 
also  deposited,  imparting  a  dark  colour  to  the  copper.  Electrolytic 
copper  should  contain  at  least  9^-02  %  of  metallic  copper,  the  balance 
consisting  mainly  of  oxygen  with  not  more  than  o-oi  %  in  all  of 
lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth  and  silver.  Such  a  degree  of 
purin'  is,  however,  unattainable  unless  the  conditions  <^  electrolysis 
are  rigidly  adhered  to.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  free  add  is 
gradually  neutralized,  partly  by  chemical  action  c 


stituents  of  the  slime,  partly  by  local  action  between  different  metals 
node,  both  at  which  effect  solution  independently  of  the 
and  partly  by  the  peroxidation  (or  aSration)  01  ferrous 


sulphate  formed  from  the  iron  in  the  anode.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  gradual  substitution  of  other  metals  for  copper  in  the  solution, 
because  although  copper  plus  other  (more  electro-positive)  metals 
are  constantly  disstdvmg  at  the  anode,  only  copper  is  deposited  at 
the  cathode.  Hence  the  composition  and  addity  <A  the  solution, 
on  which  so  much  depends,  must  be  constantly  watched. 

The  dependence  of  the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  copper  upon 
the  current -density  employed  is  well  known.  A  very  weak  current 
gives  a  pale  and  orittle  deposit,  but  as  the  current -density  is  in- 
creased uj>  to  a  certain  point,  the  properties  of  the  metal  improve; 
beyond  this  point  they  deteriorate,  the  colour  becoming  daricer  and 
the  deposit  less  coherent,  until  at  last  it  is  dark  brown  and  spongy 
or  pulverulent.  The  presence  of  even  a  small  proportion  of  nydro- 
chloric  acid  imparts  a  orown  tint  to  the  deposit.  Baron  H.  v.  HObI 
(MiUkeii.  d*)  k.  k.  milit/ir-gtograph.  Inst.,  1886,  vol.  vi.  p.  51)  has 
found  that  with  neutral  solutions  a  5%  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
gave  no  good  result,  while  with  a  20%  solution  the  best  deposit  was 
obtaineo  with  a  cuirent-den^ty  of  28  amperes  per  sq.  ft.;  with 
solutions  containing  2%  of  sulphuric  add,  the  5%  solution  eave 
good  deposits  with  current-densities  of  4  to  7-5  amperes,  ana  the 
20%  solution  with  11-5  to  3^  ampwes,  per  sq.  ft.  The  maximum 
current-densitiesfora^ureacidsolutionatreatwere;  for  15%  pure 
copper  sulphate  solutions  14  to  21  amperes,  and  for  20%  solutions 
18-5  to  28  amperes,  per  sq.  ft.;  but  when  the  solutions  were  kept 
in  gentle  motion  these  maxima  could  be  increased  to  21-28  and 
28-37  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  respectively.  The  necessity  tor  adjusting 
the  current-density  to  the  composition  and  treatment  of  the  electro- 
lyte is  thus  apparent.  The  advantage  d  keeping  the  solution  in 
motion  is  due  partly  to  the  renewal  of  solution  thus  effected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes,  and  partly  to  the  neutralization  of 
the  tendency  of  liquids  undergoii^ electrolysis  to  separate  into  layers, 
due  to  the  different  specific  gravities  of  the  solutions  flowing  from 
the  opposing  electrodes.  Such  an  irregular  distribution  of  the 
bath,  with  strong  copper  sulphate  solution  from  the  anode  at  the 
bottom  and  acid  solution  from  the  cathode  at  the  top,  not  only 
alters  the  conductivity  in  different  strata  and  so  causes  irregular 
current-distribution,  but  may  lead  to  the  currcnt-den^ty  in  the 
upper  layers  bdng  too  great  fM  the  proportion  of  copper  there 
present.  Irregular  and  defective  depcsits  are  therefore  obtained. 
Provision  for  circulation  of  solution  is  made  in  the  systems  of 
copper' refining  now  in  use.  Henry  WTlde,  in  1875,  ''^  depositing 
copper  on  iron  printing-rollers,  recognized  this  principle  and  rotated 
the  rollera  during  electrolysis,  thereby  renewing  the  surfaces  of  metal 
and  liquid  in  mutual  contact,  and  imparting  sufhcient  motion  to 
the  solution  to  prevent  stratification;  as  an  alternative  he  imparted 
motion  to  the  electrolyte  by  means  of  propeller  blades.  Other 
workers  have  followed  more  or  less  on  tne  same  lines;  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  patents  of  F.  E.  and  A.  S,  Elmore,  who  sought 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  deposit  by  burnishing  during  electro- 
lysis, of  E.  Dumoulin,  and  Sherard  Cowper-Coles  (E«^!«<miif 
Review,  1905,  vol.  xiii.  p.  392).  who  prefers  to  rotate  the  cathode 
at  a  speed  that  maintains  a  peripheral  velocity  of  at  least  looo  ft. 
per  minute.  Certain  other  inventors  have  applied  the  same  principle 
m  a  different  way.    H.  Thofehm  in  America  and  J.  C.  Graham  in 
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England  have  patented  pt«ce«aes  by  which  jeta  of  the  electrolyte 
are  caused  to  impinge  with  considerable  force  upon  the  surface  of 
the  cathode,  so  that  the  renewal  of  the  liquid  at  this  point  takes 
place  very  rapidly,  and  current-denaitiea  per  sq.  ft.  of  50  to  100 
amperes  are  recommended  by  the  former,  and  of  300  amperes  by  the 
latter.  Graham  has  described  experiments  in  this  direction,  using 
-  '-it  of  electrolyte  forced  {beneath  the  surface  of  the  bathl  througf 
ale  in  the  anode  upon  the  surface  of  the  cathode.    Whilst  the  lei 
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,e  upon  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  Whilst  the  jet 
was  playing,  a  good  deposit  was  formed  with  so  high  a  current-density 
as  28o_  amperes  per  sq.  ft.,  but  if  the  jet  was  checked,  the  deposit 
(now  in  a  still  liquid)  was  instantaneously  ruined.  When  two  or 
more  jets  were  used  side  by  side  the  deposit  was  good  opposite  the 
centre  of  each,  but  bad  at  tne  point  where  two  currents  met,  because 
the  rate  of  flow  was  reduced.  By  intwducing  perforated  shields 
of  ebonite  between  the  electrodes,  so  that  the  full  current-density 
was  only  attained  at  the  centres  of  the  jets,  these  ill  effects  could 
be  prevented.  One  of  the  chief  troubles  met  with  was  the  formation 
of  arborescent  growths  around  the  edges  of  the  cathode,  due  to  the 
greater  current -density  in  this  region;  this,  however,  was  also 
obviated  by  the  use  of^  screens.  By  means  of  a  very  brisk  rotation 
of  cathode,  combined  with  a  rapid  current  of  electrolyte,  J.  W. 
Swan  has  succeeded  in  depositing  excellent  copper  at  current- 
densities  exceeding  1000  amperes  per  sq.  ft.  The  methods  by  which 
such  results  are  to  be  obtaii^  cannot,  nowever,  as  yet  be  practised 
economically  on  a  working  scale;  one  great  difficulty  In  applying 
tbem  to  the  reiininK  of  metals  is  that  the  jets  of  liquid  would  be 
liable  to  carry  with  them  articles  of  anode  mud,  and  Swan  has  shown 
that  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  the  electrolyte  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  the  well-known  nodular  growths  on  electro- 
deposited  copjier.  Experiments  on  a  working  scale  with  one  of  the 
jet  processes  in  America  have,  it  b  reported,  been  given  up  after  a 
full  trial. 

In  copper-refining  practice,  the  current-density  commonly  ranges 
from  7-5  to  12  or  15,  and  occasionally  to  18,  amperes  per  sq.  ft. 
The  electrical  pressure  required  to  force  a  current  of  this  intensity 
through  the  solution,  and  to  overcome  a  certain  opposing  electro- 
motive force  arising  from  the  more  electro-negative  impurities  of 
the  anode,  depends  upon  the  composition  of  tne  bath  and  of  the 
anodes,  the  distance  between  the  electrodes,  and  the  temperature, 
but  under  the  usual  working  conditions  averages  0'3  volt  for  every 
pair  of  electrodes  in  series.  In  nearly  all  the  processes  now  used, 
the  solution  contains  about  i  J  to  2  lb  of  copper  sulphate  and  from 
5  to  10  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  per  gallon  01  water,  and  the  space 
between  the  electrodes  is  from  i^  to  a  in.,  whilst  the  total  area  of 
cathoide  surface  in  each  tank  may  be  200  sq.  ft.,  more  or  less.  The 
anodes  are  usually  cast  copper  plates  about  (say)  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  by 
1  or  I  in.  The  cathodes  are  frequently  of  electro-deposited  copper, 
deposited  to  a  thickness  of  about  A  in.  on  black-leaded  copper  plates, 
from  which  they  are  stripped  before  use.  The  tanks  are  commonly 
constructed  of  wood  lined  with  lead,  or  tarred  inside,  and  are  placed 
in  terrace  fashion  each  a  little  higher  than  the  next  in  senes,  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  solution  through  them  ail  from  a  cistern  at 
one  end  to  a  well  at  the  other.  Gangways  are  left  between  adjoining 
rows  of  tanks,  and  an  overhead  travelling-crane  facilitates  the 
removal  of  the  electrodes.  The  arrangement  of  the  tanks  depends 
largely  upon  the  voltage  available  from  the  electric  generator 
selected;  commonly  they  are  divided  into  groups,  all  the  baths  in 
each  group  being  in  series.  In  the  huge  Anaconda  plant,  for  example, 
in  which  150  tons  of  refined  copper  can  be  produced  daily  by  the 
TTiofehrn  multiple  system  (not  the  jet  system  alluded  to  aliave), 
there  are  600  tanks  about  S}  ft.  by  4}  ft.  by  3I  ft.  deep,  arranged 
in  three  groups  of  zoo  tanks  in  series.  The  connexions  are  made 
by  copper  roos,  each  of  which,  in  lenjjth,  is  twice  the  width  of  the 
tank,  with  a  bayonet-bend  in  the  middle,  and  serves  to  support 
the_  cathodes  in  the  one  and  the  anodes  in  the  next  tank.  Self- 
registering  voltmeters  indicate  at  any  moment  the  potentjal  differ- 
ence in  every  tank,  and  therefore  give  notice  of  short  circuits  occur- 
ring at  any  part  of  the  installation.  The  chief  differences  between  the 
commercial  systems  of  refining  lie  in  the  arrangement  of  the  baths, 
in  the  disposition  and  manner  of  supporting  the  electrodes  in  each, 
in  the  method  of  circulating  the  solution,  and  in  the  current-density 
employed.  The  various  systems  are  often  classed  in  two  groups, 
known  respectively  as  the  Multiple  and  Series  systems,  depending 
upon  the  arrangement  of  the  electrodes  in  each  tank.  Under  the 
multiple  system  anodes  and  cathodes  are  placed  alternately,  all  the 
anodes  in  one  tank  being  connected  to  one  rod,  and  all  the  cathodes 
to  another,  and  the  potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of 
each  tank  is  that  between  a  single  pair  of  plates.  Under  the  series 
system  only  the  first  anode  and  the  last  cathode  are  connected  to 
the  conductors;  between  these  are  suspended,  isolated  from  one 
another,  a  number  of  intermediate  bi-polar  electrode  plates  of  raw 
copper,  each  61  these  plates  acting  on  one  side  as  a  cathode,  receiving 
a  deposit  of  copper,  and  on  the  other  as  an  anode,  passing  into 
solution;  the  voltage  between  the  terminals  of  the  tanK  will  be  as 
many  times  as  great  as  that  between  a  single  pair  of  plates  as  there 
are  spaces  between  electrodes  in  the  tank.  In  time  the  original 
impure  copper  of  the  plates  becomes  replaced  by  refined  copper, 
but  if  the  plates  are  initially  very  impure  and  dissolve  irregulariy, 
it  may  happen  that  much  residual  scrap  may  have  to  be  remelted, 
or  that  some  of  the  metal  may  be  twice  refined,  thus  involving  a 


waste  of  eneify.  Moreover,  the  high  potential  diflerenoe  between 
the  terminals  of  the  series  tank  introduces  a  greater  danger  of  short- 
cireuiting  through  scraps  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  l»th;  for 
this  reason,  also,  lead-lined  vats  are  inadmissible,  and  tarred  sble 
tanks  are  often  used  instead.  A  valuable  comparison  of  the  multiple 
and  series  systems  has  been  published  by  E.  Keller  (see  The  Uintrat 
Industry,  New  York,  1899,  vol.  vii.  p.  229).  G.  Kroupa  has  calcu- 
lated that  the  cost  of  refining  is  8s.  per  ton  of  copper  higher  under 
the  series  than  it  is  under  the  multiple  system;  but  against  this,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  new  worlu  of  the  Baltimore  Copper 
Smelting  and  Rollins  Company,  which  are  as  large  as  those  cd  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  are  using  the  Hayden  process, 
which  is  the  chief  representative  of  the  several  series  systems.  In 
this  system  rolled  copper  anodes  are  used;  these,  being  purer  than 
many  cast  anodes,  having  flat  surfaces,  and  being  held  m  place  by 

iuides,  dissolve  with  great  regularity  and  require  a  space  oi  only 
in.  between  the  electrodes,  so  that  tlie  potential  difference  between 
each  pair  of  plates  may  be  reduced  to  0'i5-0'2  volt. 

J.  A.  W.  Borchera,  in  Germany,  and  A.  E.  Schneider  and  0. 
Szontagh,  in  America,  have  introduced  a  method  of  circulating  the 
solution  in  each  vat  by  forcing  air  into  a  vertical  pipe  communi- 
cating between  the  bottom  and  top  of  a  tank,  with  the  result  that 
the  bubbling  of  the  air  upward  aspirates  solution  through  the  vertical 
pipe  from  below,  at  the  same  time  aEratine  it,  and  causing  it  t 


posited.     The  electrolyte,   when   ) 


>  impure  for  further  1 


The  yield  of  copper  per  amp^e  {in  round  numbers,  1  oz.  of  copper 
per  ampere  per  diem)  by  Faraday's  law  is  never  attained  in  practice ; 


and  although  98%  may  with  care  be  obtained,  from  94  to  96% 
represents  the  more  usual  current-efficiency.  With  100%  current- 
efficiency  anda  potential  differenceof  0-3  volt  between  the  electrodes, 


tb  of  copper  should  require  about  0-154  ^et^rical  horse-p 
hours  as  the  amount  of  enei^  to  be  expended  in  the  tank  for  its 
production.  In  practice  the  expenditure  is  somewhat  greater  than 
this;  in  large  works  the  gross  horse-power  required  for  the  refining 
itself  and  for  power  and  lighting  in  the  factory  may  not  exceed 
0-19  to  0'2  (or  in  smaller  works  0-25)  horse-powv  hours  per  pound 
of  copper  refined. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  crude  sulphide  of  copper 
or  matte  as  an  anode,  and  recover  the  copper  «t  tne  cathode,  the 
sulphur  and  other  Insoluble  constitutents  being  left  at  the  anode. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  the  Marchese  process,  which  was  tested 
on  a  working  scale  at  Genoa  and  Stolberg  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  As 
the  operation  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  the  voltage  had  to  be 
raised  until  it  became  prohibitive,  while  the  anodes  rapidly  became 
honeycombed  through  and,  crumbling  away,  filled  up  the  space  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat.  The  process  was  abandoned,  but  in  a  modified 
form  appears  to  be  now  in  use  in  Nijni- Novgorod  in  Russia.  Siemens 
and  Halske  introduced  a  combined  process  in  which  the  ore,  after 
being  part-roasted,  is  leached  by  solutions  from  a  previous  electro- 
lytic operation,  and  the  resulting  copper  solution  electrolysed. 
In  this  process  the  anode  solution  had  to  be  kept  separate  from  the 
cathode  solution,  and  the  membrane  which  had  in  consequence  to  be 
used,  was  liable  to  become  torn,  and  so  to  cause  trouble  by  permitting 
the  two  solutions  to  mix.  Modifications  of  the  process  have  therefore 
been  tried. 

Modem  methods  in  copper  smelting  and  refining  have  efiected 
enormous  economy  in  time,  space,  and  labour,  and  have  conse- 
quently increased  the  world's  output.  With  pyritic  smelting  a 
sulphuretted  copper  ore,  fed  into  a  cupola  in  the  morning,  can  be 
passed  directly  to  the  converter,  blown  up  to  metal,  and  shipped 
as  99%  bars  by  evening — an  operation  which  formerly,  with 
heap  roasting  of  the  ore  and  repeated  roasting  of  the  mattes  in 
stalls,  would  have  occupied  not  less  than  four  months.  A  large 
furnace  and  a  Bessemer  converter,  the  pair  capable  of  making  a 
million  pounds  of  copper  a  month  from  a  low-grade  sulphuretted 
ore,  will  not  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  35  ft.  by  100  ft.;  and 
whereas,  in  making  metallic  copper  out  of  a  low-grade  sulphuretted 
ore,  one  day's  labour  used  to  be  expended  on  every  ton  of  ore 
treated,  to-day  one  day's  labour  will  cany  at  least  four  tons  of 
ore  through  the  different  mechanical  and  metallurgical  processes 
necessary  to  reduce  them  to  metal.  About  70%  of  the  world's 
annual  copper  output  is  refined  electroJytically,  and  from  the 
461,583  tons  refined  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  there  were 
recovered  r3,995i436 ^i^- ^^  silver  and  i-j3,iiti  oz,  of  gold.  The 
recovery  of  these  valuable  metals  has  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  expansion  of  electrolytic  refining. 

Production. — The  sources  of  copper,  its  applications  and  its 
metallurgy,  have  undergone  great  changes.  Chile  was  the 
largest  producer  in  1869  with  54.86?  ton»;  baj  in  iS^  her 
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production  bad  fallen  off  to  35,000  tons.  Great  Britain,  though 
she  had  made  half  the  world's  copper  in  1830,  held  second  place  in 
i860,  making  from  native  ores  15,968  tons;  in  tgoo  hei  pro* 
duction  was  777  tons,  and  in  1907,  711  tons.  The  United  States 
made  only  572  tons  in  1850,  and  12,600  tons  in  1870;  but  she  to- 
day makes  more  than  60%  of  the  world's  total.  In  1879,  Spain 
was  the  largest  producer,  but  now  ranks  third. 

The  estimated  total  production  for  each  decade  of  the  i9tb 
century  in  metric  tons  is  here  shown : — 
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The  following  Ubie  gives  the  output  of  various  countries 
and  the  world's  production  for  the  years  1895,  1900,  1905, 
1907:— 


Country. 

1895- 

1900. 

1905- 

1907. 

United  States   .      .      . 
Spain  and  Portugal     . 

te-  :  :  :  :  : 

Germany     .... 
Australasia       .     .     - 

Mexico 

Russia 

Worid'B  production     . 

I75.a94 
55.755 
18.725 

22,438 

16,799 
10,160 
t3,8o6 
5.364 

374.933 

mil 

36,016 
20,635 
33.368 

397,003 

39,633 

22,492 
34.483 
70,010 
8,839 

398,736 
50.470 
49,718 
27,113 
20,818 
41.910 
61,137 
15.240 

339.994 

496.819 

699.514 

723,807 

As  the  stock  on  hand  rarely  exceeds  three  months'  demand, 
and  is  often  little  more  than  a  month's  supply,  it  is  evident  that 
consumption  has  kept  close  pace  with  production. 

The  large  demand  for  copper  to  be  used  in  sheathing  ships 
ceased  on  the  introduction  of  iron  in  shipbuilding  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  coating  inn  with  an  impervious  layer  of  copper;  but 
the  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  apparatus  and  for 
electric  conductors  has  far  more  than  compensated. 

Allays  of  Copper. — Copper  unites  with  almost  all  other  metale, 
and  a  large  number  of  its  allove  are  of  importance  in  the  arts-  The 
principal  alloys  in  which  it  fonns  a  leading  ingredient  are  brass, 
bronze,  and  German  or  nickel  silver;  under  these  seveial  heads  their 
respective  applications  and  qualities  will  be  found. 

Compomds  of  Copper. — Copper  probably  forms  six  oxides,  viz. 
CujO,  CuK),  CuiO,  CuO,  Cu,0,  andCuO,.    The  most  important  are 

^^  cuijrous  oxide,  CuiO.  and  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  both  of 
™|*f*  which  give  rise  to  well-defined  series  of  salts.  The  other 
***??*  oxides  do  not  possess  this  property,  as  is  also  the  case 
******  of  the  hydrated  oxides  CuiOt2HiO  and  Cu.OiSHiO,  de- 
(critted  by  M.  Siewert. 

Cuprous  oxide,  CuiO,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  cuprite  (ff-ii.). 
It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating  copper  wire  to  a  white 
heat,  and  afterwarda  at  a  rea  heat,  by  the  atmospheric  oxidation 
of  comber  nduced  in  hydrogen,  or  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  the  metal 
under  water.  It  is  obtain^  as  a  fine  red  crystalline  precipitate  by 
reducing  an  alkaline  copper  solution  with  sugar.  When  finely 
divided  it  is  of  a  line  red  colour.     It  fuses  at  red  heat,  and  colours 

Slass  a  ruby-red.  The  property  was  known  to  the  ancients  and 
urine  the  middle  ages;  it  was  then  lost  for  several  centuries,  to 
be  reaiscovend  in  about  1S37.  Cuprous  oxide  is  reduced  by  hydro- 
^n,  carbon  monoxide,  charcoal,  or  iron,  to  the  metal;  it  dissolves 
m  hydrochloric  acid  forming  cuprous  chloride,  and  in  other  mineral 
acidstoformcupricsalts,  with  tfie  separation  of  copper.  It  dissolves 
in  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  s^dution  which  rapidly  oxidizes 
and  turns  blue.  A  hydrated  cuprous  oxide,  (4CuiO,  HiO),  is  obtained 
as  a  br^ht  veilow  powder,  when  cuprous  chloride  is  treated  with 

eitash  or  soda.  It  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  assuming  a  blue  colour, 
uproufl  oxide  corresponds  to  the  series  of  cuprous  wits,  which  are 
mostly  white  in  colour,  insoluble  in  water,  and  readily  oxidized 
to  cupric  salts. 

Cupric  oxide,  CuO,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  melaconite 
(g.r.),  and  can  be  obtained  as  a  hygroscopic  black  powder  by  the 
gentle  ignition  of  copper  nitrate,  carbonate  or  hydroxide;  also  by 
heating  the  hydroxide.  It  oxidises  carbon  compounds  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  and  themfote  finds  extensive  application  in 
analytical  organic  chemistry.  It  is  also  employed  to  colour  glass, 
to  which  it  Smarts  a  light  green  colour.  Cupric  hydroxide, 
Cu(OH)i.  is  obtained  as  a  greenish-blue  flocculent  precipitate  by 


mixing  cold  solutions  of  potash  and  a  cupric  salt.  This  precipitate 
always  contains  more  or  less  potash,  which  caooot  be  entirely 
removed  by  washing.  A  purer  product  is  obtained  by  adding 
ammonium  diloride.  filterii^,  and  washing  with  hot  water.  Several 
hydrated  oxides,e.g.Cu(OH),-3CuO,Cu(OH),-6H,0,6CuO-H.O,have 
been  described.  Both  the  oxide  and  hydroxide  diasolve  in  ammonia 
to  form  a  beautiful  azure-blue  solution  <ScbweLce''s  reagent),  which 
dissolves  cellulose,  or  p^ haps,  holds  it  in  suspension  as  water  does 
starch;  accordingly,  the  solution  rapidly  perforates  paper  or  calico. 
The  salts  derived  from  cupric  oxide  are  geiierally  white  when 
anhydrous,  but  blue  or  green  when  hydrated. 

Copper  auadrantoxide,  Cu/),  is  an  olive-green  powder  formed  by 
mixing  well-cooled  solutions  of  capper  sulphate  and  alkaline  stannous 
chloride.  The  trientoxide,  CuiO,  is  ob^ined  when  cupric  oxide  is 
heated  to  isoo'-aooo"  C.  It  forma  yellowish-red  crystals,  whidi 
scratch  glass,  and  am  unaffected  by  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric; 
it  also  dissolves  in  molten  potash.  Copper  dioxide,  CuOiHiO,  is 
obtained  as  a  yellowish -brown  powder,  by  treating  cupric  hydrate 
with  hydrogen  peroxide.  When  moist,  it  decomposes  at  about 
6°  C,  but  the  dry  substance  must  be  heated  to  about  180°,  before 
decomposition  sets  in  (see  L.  Moaer,  Abst,  J.C.S.,  1907,  ii.  p.  549). 

CuiHt>us  hydride,  {CuH)i,  was  first  obtained  bv  Wurtz  in  i&M, 
who  treated  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  nypophosphoroua 
acid,  at  a  temperature  not  exceedii^  70°  C.  According  to  E.  J. 
Bartlett  and  W.  H.  Merrill,  it  decomposes  wlien  heated,  and  gives 
cupric  hydride,  CuHi,  as  a  reddish-brown  spongy  mass,  which  turns 
to  a  chocolate  oolour  on  exposure.  It  is  a  strong  reducing  agent- 
Cuprous  fluoride,  CuF,  is  a  ruby-red  crystalline  mass,  formed  by 
heating  cuprous  chloride  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrofluoric  acid  at 
iioo''*i30o°  C.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  hydrochloric  add.  but  it  is 
not  repicciiHtated  by  water,  as  is  the  case  with  cuprous  chloride. 
Cupric  fluoride.  CuFi,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  hydrated  form,  (CuFi,  2H,0, 5HF),  is  obtained 
as  blue  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  when  heated  to 
100°  C.  it  gives  the  compound  CuF(OH),  which,  when  heated  with 
ammonium  fluoride  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  gives  anhydrous 
copper  fluoride  as  a  white  powder. 

Cuprous  chloride,  CuCl  or  CuiCli,  was  obtained  by  Robert  Boyle 
by  heating  copper  with  mercuric  diloride.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
bumif^  toe  metal  in  chlorine,  by  heating  copper  and  cupric  <nide 
with  hydrochloric  add,  or  copper  and  cupric  chloride  with  hydro- 
chloric add.  It  disaolvee  in  the  excess  01  add,  and  is  piedpitated 
as  a  white  crystalline  powder  on  the  addition  of  water.  It  melta  at 
below  red  h^t  to  a  brown  mass,  and  its  vapour  density  at  both 
red  and  white  heat  corresponds  to  the  formula  CutCjt.  .  It  turns 
dirty  violet  on  exposure  to  air  and  light;  in  moist  air  it  absorbs 
oxygen  and  forms  an  oxycliloride.  Its  solution  in  hydrochloric  add 
readily  absorbs  carbon  monoxide  and  acetylene;  hence  it  finds 
application  in  gas  analysis.  Its  solution  in  ammonia  is  at  first 
colourless,  but  rapidly  turns  blue,  owin^  to  oxidation.  This  solution 
absorbs  acetylene  with  the  piedpitatxin  of  red  cuprous  acetylide, 
CuiCj,  a  very  explosive  compound.  Cupric  chloride,  CuCli,  is  ob- 
tained bv  burning  copper  in  an  exceas  of  chlorine,  or  by  heating  the 
hydrated  chloride,  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  cupric  oxide 
in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  brown  deliquescent  powder, 
which  rapidly  forms  the  green  hydrated  salt  CuCii,  2H|0  onexposure. 
The  oxychloride  CuiOiC]|'4HiO  is  obtained  as  a  pale  blue  precipi- 
tate when  potash  is  added  to  an  excess  of  cupnc  chloride-  "iJie 
oxychloride  Cu^iCli,4HiO  occura  in  nature  as  the  mineral  atacamite. 
It  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating  salt  with  ammonium 
copper  sulphate  to  100  .  Other  naturally  occurring  oxychloridee 
are  botallackite  and  tallingite.  "  Brunswick  green,'  a  light  green 
pigment,  is  obtained  from  copper  sulphate  and  bleaching  powder. 
The  bromides  closely  resemble  the  chlorides  and  fluoncfes- 
Cuprous  iodide,  Cuili,  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder,  which  suffers 
little  alteration  on  exposure,  by  the  direct  union  of  its  components 
or  by  mixing  solutions  of  cuprous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
pota&sium  iodide ;  or,  with  liberation  of  iodine,  by  adding  potassium 
iodide  to  a  cupric  salt.  It  absorbs  ammonia,  forming  the  compound 
CuiI).  4NH|.  Cupric  iodide  is  only  known  in  combination,  as  in 
Cull,  4NHt,  HiO,  which  is  obtained  by  exposing  CutIi.4NHi  to 

Cuprous  sulphide,  CuiS,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  chalcoctte 
or  copper-glance  (^.r.),  and  may  t>e  obtained  as  a  black  brittle  mass 
by  the  direct  combination  of  its  constituents.  (See  above,  iielallurty.) 
Cupric  sulphide,  CuS,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  covelHte. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  cuprous  sulphide  with  sulphur,  or 
triturating  cuprous  sulphide  with  cold  strong  nitric  aCid,  or  as  a 
dark  brown  predpitate  by  treating  a  copper  solution  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Several  poly  sulphides,  e.g.  CuiSi,  CutSh  Cu^i, 
CuiSt,  have  been  described ;  they  are  all  unstable,  decomponng 
into  cupric  sulphide  and  sulphur.  Cuprous  sulphite,  CuSOi-HtO,  is 
obtained  as  a  brownish-red  crystalline  powder  by  treating  cuprous 
hydrate  with  sulphurous  add.  A  cuproso-cupric  sulphite,  CujSOi. 
CuSOi,2IliO,  is  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  cupric  sulphate  and 
add  sodium  sulphite. 

Cupric  sulphate  or  "  Blue  Vitriol,"  CuSOt.  is  one  of  ttte  most  im- 
portant salts  of  copper.  It  occura  in  cupriferous  mine  waters  and  as 
the  minerals  chalcanthite  or  cyanosite,  CuSO|.6HiO,  and  bootfaite, 
CuSOf7HiO.     Cupric  sulphate  is  obtained  comnie(ciBlly  by  " 
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oxidation  of  sulphuretted  copper  ores  (see  above,  MetaUjtrgy;  wet 
methods),  or  by  disaolviiu  cupric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  was 
obtained  ia  1644  by  Van  Helmont,  who  heated  copper  with  sulphur 
and  moistened  the  residue,  and  in  164S  by  Glauber,  who  dissolved 
copper  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  (For  the  mechanism  of  this  reaction 
see  C.  H.  Sluiter,  CHem.  WeekUad,  1906,  3,  p.  63.  and  C.  M.  van 
Deventer,  ibid.,  1906,  3,  p.  $15.)  It  crystalliies  with  five  molecules 
of  wa.ter  as  large  blue  triclintc  prisms.  When  heated  to  100°,  it  loses 
four  molecules  of  water  and  forms  the  bluish-white  monohydrate, 
which,  on  further  heating  to  2^°-a6o°,  is  converted  into  the  white 
CuSO*.     The  anhydrous  salt  is  very  hygro 

application  as  a  desiccatine  agent.     It  also 

chloric  acid.  Copper  sulphate  is  readilv  soluble 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  consider- 
able fall  in  temperature,  cupric  chloride  being  formed.  The  copper 
is  readily  replaced  by  iron,  a  knife-blade  placed  in  an  aqueous 
solution  bdng  covered  immediately  with  a  bright  red  deposit  of 
copper.  At  one  time  this  was  regarded  as  a  transmutation  of  iron 
into  copper.  Several  basic  salts  are  known,  some  d  which  occur  as 
minerals;  of  these,  we  may  mention  brochantite  {q.v.),  CuSOt, 
:iCu(;OH,),  langite,  CuSO,,  3Cu(OH),,  H,0,  lyellite  (or  devilline), 
wamn^onite;  woodwardite  and  enysite  are  hydrated  copper- 
aluminium  sulphates,  connellite  is  a  oasic  copper  cblorosulphate, 
and  spangolite  is  a  basic  copper  aluminium  chlorosulphate.  Copper 
sulphate  linds  application  in  calico  printing  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  pigment  Scheele's  green. 

Acoppernitride,CuiN,  IS  obtained  by  heating preci]»tatedcuprous 
oxide  in  ammonia  gas  (A.  Guntz  and  H,  Bassett,  BuU,  Soc.  Chim,, 
1906,35,0.201).  Amaroon-coloured  powder,  of  compositionCuNOi, 
is  formea  when  pure  dry  nitrogen  dioxide  is  passed  over  finely- 
divided  coptKT  at  i^'-lp'.  It  decomposes  when  heated  to  90  ; 
with  water  it  gives  nitric  oxide  and  cupric  nitrate  and  nitrite. 
Cupric  nitrate,  Cu(NOj)i.  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  metal  or  oxide 
in  nitric  add.  It  forms  dark  blue  prismatic  crystals  containing 
3,  4,  or  6  molecules  of  water  according  to  the  temperature  of  cr^stal- 
Qsation.  The  trihydrate  melts  at  114-5°,  and  boils  at  170°,  giving 
off  nitric  acid,  and  leavii^  the  basic  salt  Cu(N0i)i'3Cu(OH)t.  The 
mineral  gerhardtite  is  the  basic  nitrate  Cui(OH)iNOi. 

Copper  combines  directly  with  phosphorus  to  form  several 
compounds.  The  phosphide  obtained  by  heatii^  cupric  phosphate, 
CutH|P|Oi,  in  hydrogen,  when  mixed  with  potassium  and  cuprous 
sulphides  or  lev^teo  coke,  constitutes  "  Abd's  fuse,"  which  is  used 
as  a  primer.  A  phosphide,  CuiPj,  is  formed  by  passii^;  phosphor- 
etted  hydrogen  over  heated  cuprous  chloride.  (For  other  phospnides 
see  E,  Heyn  and  0.  Bauer,  Rep.  Chem.  Soc.,  1906,  3,  p.  39.)  Cupric 
phosphate,  Cui(POt)i,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  copper 
solution  with  sodium  phosphate.  Basic  copper  phosphates  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Of  these  we  may 
notice  libethenite,  Cui(OH)POtj  chalcosiderite,  a  bade  copper  iron 

S'  oqifaate;  tort>ernite,  a  copper  uranyl  phospiiate;  andtewsite,  a 
drated  copper  iron  pho^ihate;  and  henwoodite,  a  hydrated  copper 
iminium  phosphate. 

Copper  combines  directly  with  arsenic  to  form  several  arsenides, 
some  of  which  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  whitneyite,  Cut  As,  algodonite,  CutAs.  and  dameykite,  CuiAs. 
Copper  arsenate  is  similar  to  cupric  phosphate,  and  the  resemblance 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  naturally  occurring  copper  arsenates, 
which  are  generally  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  phosphates. 
Olivenite  c(»Tesponds  to  libethenite;  ctinoclase,  eucliroite,  corn- 
wallite  and  tyrolite  are  basic  arsenates;  zeunerite  corresponds  to 
torfoemite;  chalcophyllite  (tamarite  or  "  copper-mica  "^  b  a  basic 
copper  aluminium  sulphato-arsenate,  and  bayldonite  is  a  similar 
compound  containing  lead  instead  erf  aluminium.  Copper  arsenite 
forms  the  basis  of  a  number  of  once  valuable,  but  very  poisonous, 
pigments.  Scheele's  ^reen  is  a  basic  copper  arsenite;  Schweinfurt 
green,  an  aceto-arsenite ;  and  Casselmann's  green  a  compound  of 
cupric  sulphate  with  potassium  or  sodium  acetate. 

Normal  cupric  carbonate,  CuCOi,  has  not  been  definitely  obtained, 
basic  hydrated  forms  being  formed  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is 
added  to  a  cupric  salt.  Copper  carbonates  are  of  wide  occurrence 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  constitute  the  valuable  ores  malachite 
and  azurite.  Copper  ntst  has  the  same  composition  as  malachite; 
it  results  from  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  on  the  metal. 
Copper  carbonate  is  also  the  basis  of  the  valuable  blue  to  green 
pigments  verditer,  Bremen  blue  and  Bremeji  green.  Mountain  or 
mineral  green  is  a  naturally  occurring  carbonate. 

By  the  direct  union  of  copper  and  silicon,  "uprosilicon,  connsting 
mainly  of  CuiSi,  is  obtained  (Lebeau,  C.R..  1906;  V^uroux,  ibid.). 

Copper  silicates  occur  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  many  minerals 
owingtheii'colaurtothepresenceof  acupriferouselement.  Dioptase 
(q.D.)  and  chrysocolla  {q.v.)  are  the  most  important  forms. 

DetecfwB. —-Compounds  of  copper  impart  a  bright  green  coloration 
to  the  flame  of  a  Uunsen  burner.  Ammonia  gives  a  characteristic 
blue  coloration  when  added  to  a  solution  of  a  copper  salt ;  potassium 
ferrocyanide  gives  a  brown  precipitate,  and,  if  the  solution  be  very 
dilute,  a  brown  cdour  is  produced.  TTiis  latter  reaction  will  detect 
one  part  of  copper  in  500,000  of  water.  For  the  borax  beads  and  the 
qualitative  separation  of  copper  from  other  metals,  see  Chrhistry  : 
AttaJylioai.  For  the  quantitative  estimation,  see  Assaying: 
Copper. 


Medicine. — In  medicine  copper  sulphate  was  employed  as  an 
emetic,  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  now  very  rare,  as  it  is 
exceedinf^ly  depressant,  and  if  it  fails  to  act,  may  seriously  dama^ 
the  gastnc  mucous  membrane.  It  is,  however,  a  useful  superficial 
caustic  and  antiseptic.  All  copper  compounds  are  poisonous,  but 
not  so  harmful  as  the  copper  arsenical  pigments. 

Rbferbnces. — See  generally  H.  J.  Steven's  Copper  Handbook 
(annual),  W.  H.  Weld,  The  Cop^  Mines  of  the  World  (1907),  The 
Mineral  Industry  {a.Tus.\ia.\),AadMineral  Resources  ^  the  Untied  States 
(annual).  Forthedrymetallurgy,seeE.D.Peters,i'rini:t^rf«iofCDf^ 
SmeUint  (New  York,  1907) ;  for  pyritic  smelting,  see  T.  A.  Riclcard, 
Pyrite  SmeUing  (1905);  for  wet  methods,  see  K\^tx,  HydrometaUtirgy 
of  Copper  (London,  IQOS) ;  and  for  electrolytic  methocfs,  see  T.  Ulke, 
Die  declrolytische  Raffinaiion  des  Kupfers  (Halle,  1904).  Reference 
should  also  be  made  to  the  articles  Metallcrcv  and  Electro- 
metallurgy. For  the  chemistry  of  copper  and  its  compounds  see 
the  references  in  the  article  Chemistry:  Inorganic.  Toxicologic 
and  hygienic  aspects  are  treated  in  Tschirsch's  Das  Kupfer  vom 
Standpunkt  der  gerich&icken  Chemie,  Toxikologie  und  Hypene 
(Stuttgart,  1893). 

COPPERAS  (Fr.  couperose;  Lat.  cupri  rosa,  the  flower  of 
copper),  green  vitriol,  or  ferrous  sulphate,  FeS04-7H^,  having 
a  bluish-green  colour  ajid  aji  astringent,  inky  and  somewhat 
sweetish  taste.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  ink  and  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  add  or  fuming 
oil  of  vitriol  (see  Iron). 

COPPER-GLANCE,  a.  mineral  consisting  of  cuprous  sulphide, 
CuiS,  and  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system.  It  is  known 
also  as  chalcocite,  redruthitc  and  vitreous  copper  (German, 
Kupferglasen  of  G.  Agricola,  1346)-  The  crystals  have  the  form 
of  six-sided  tables  or  prisms;  the 
angle  between  the  prism  faces 
(lettered  o  in  the  figure)  being 
60"  as'.  When  twinned  on  the 
prism  planes  o,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  crystals  simulate 
hexagonal  symmetry  still  more 
closely,    as  in  the  minerals  arag- 

onite  and  chrysoberyl.  Twinning  also  takes  place  according 
to  two  other  laws,  giving  rise  to  interpcDetrating  crystals  with  the 
basal  planes  {s)  of  the  two  individuals  inclined  at  angles  of  69''  or 
87°  56'  respectively.  The  mineral  also  occurs  as  compact  masses 
of  considerable  extent.  The  colour  is  dark  lead-grey  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  but  this  is  never  very  bright,  since  the  material 
is  readily  altered,  becoming  black  and  dull  on  exposure  to 
light.  The  mineral  is  soft  (H.  =  2j)  and  sectile,  and  can  be 
readily  cut  with  a  knife,  like  argentite;  sp.  gr.  57.  Analyses 
agree  closely  with  the  formula  CuiS,  which  corresponds  to 
79*8%  of  copper;  small  quantities  of  iron  and  silver  are  some- 
times present. 

Next  to  chalcopyrite,  copper-glance  is  the  most  important  ore 
of  copper.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  copper- 
bearing  lodes,  and  is  a  secondary  sulphide  derived  from  the 
chalcopyrite  met  with  at  greater  depths;  sometimes,  however, 
the  two  mineraJs  are  found  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  lodes. 
The  best  crystals  are  from  St  Just,  St  Ives,  and  Redruth  in 
Cornwall,  and  from  Bristol  in  Connecricut.  Small  ctyatals  of 
recent  formarion  are  found  on  Roman  bronze  coins  in  the  thermal 
springs  at  Bourbonne-les-Bains. 

Copper-glance  readily  alters  to  other  minerals,  such  as 
malachite,  coveUite,  melaconite  and  chalcopyrite.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  as  pseudomoiphs  after  chalcopyrite,  galena,  and 
organic  structures  such  as  wood;  copper-glance  pseudomorpbous 
after  galena  preserves  the  cleavage  of  the  original  mineral  and  is 
known  as  harrisite. 

Isomoiphous  with  copper-glance  is  the  orthorhombic  mineral 
stromeyerite,  a  double  copper  and  silver  sulphide,  CuAgS,  which 
occurs  in  abundance  in  the  Altai  Mountains.  (L.  J.S.) 

COPPERHEADS,  an  American  political  epithet,  applied  by 
Union  men  during  the  Civil  War  to  those  men  in  the  North  who, 
deeming  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  Confederacy,  were  earnestly 
in  favour  of  peace  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  war  policy  of  the 
president  and  of  Congress.  Such  men  were  not  necessarily 
friends  of  the  Confederate  cause.  The  term  originated  in  the 
autumnofiS62,  and  its  use  quickly  spread  throughout  the  North. 
In  the  Western  states  early  in  1863  the  terms  "  Copperhead  " 
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and  "  Democrat  "  had  become  practically  synonymous.  The 
name  was  adopted  because  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
peace  party  to  the  venomous  copperhead  snnke,  and,  though 
applied  as  a  tenn  of  opprobrium,  it  was  willingly  assumed  by 
those  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

COPPERMINE,  a  river  of  Mackenzie  district,  Canada,  about 
475  m.  long,  rising  in  a  small  lake  in  approximately  no"  20'  W. 
and  65"  5°'  ^■>  ^^^  flowing  south  to  Lake  Gras  and  then  north- 
westward to  Coronation  Gulf  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Like  Back's 
river,  the  only  other  large  river  of  this  part  of  Canada,  it  is 
unnavigable,  being  a  succession  of  lakes  and  violent  rapids. 
The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  a  mass  of  low  hills  and 
morasses.  Hie  river  was  discovered  by  Samuel  Heame  in  1771, 
and  was  explored  from  Point  Lake  to  the  sea  by  Captain  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Franklin  in  1821. 

COPFER-PTRITES,  or  Chalcopyrite,  a  copper  iron  sulphide 
{CuFeSi},  an  important  ore  of  copper.  The  name  copper-pyrites 
is  from  the  Ger.  Kupferkies,  which  was  used  as  far  back  as 
1546  by  G.  Agricola;  chalcopyritc  (from  x«^*^,  "copper," 
and  pyrites)  was  proposed  by  J.  F.  Henckel  in  his  Pyritologia, 
Oder  Kiess-Hislorie  (1725).  By  the  ancients  copper-pyrites 
was  included  with  other  minerals  under  the  term  pyrites, 
though  the  copper-ore  from  Cyprus  referred  to  by  Aristotle 
as  chalcites  may  possibly  have  been  identical  with  this 
mineral. 

ChaJcopyrite  crystallizes  in  the  tetragonal  system  with  inclined 
hemibedrism,  but  the  form  is  so  nearly  cubic  that  it  was  not 
recognized  as  tetragonal  until  accurate  measurements  were 
made  in  1822.  Crystals  are  usually  tetrahedral  in  aspect,  owing 
to  the  large  development  of  the  sphenoid  P  |iii|.  The  faces 
of  this  form  are  dull  and  striated,  whilst  the  smaller  faces  of  the 
complementary  sphenoid  P'  (in)  (fig.  i)  are  bright  and  smooth. 
The  combination  of  these  two  forms  produces  a  figure  resembling 
an  octahedron,  the 
angle  between  P  and 
P*  being  70°  7i', 
corresponding  to  the 
angle  70°  32'  of  the 
regular  octahedron. 
The  other  faces 
shown  in  fig.  I  are 
the  basal  pinacoid, 
a  iooil,  and  two 
square        pyramids. 
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b  {loii  and  c  iaoil.  Crystals  are  usually  twinned,  and  are 
often  complex  and  difficult  to  decipher.  There  are  three 
twin-laws,  the  twin-planes  being  (rri),  (101)  and  (no) 
respectively.  Twinning  according  to  the  first  law  is  effected 
by  rotation  about  an  axis  normal  to  the  sphenoidal  face  (in), 
the  resulting  form  resembling  the  twins  of  blende  and  spinel. 
Twinning  according  to  the  second  law  can  only  be  explained 
by  reflection  across  the  plane  (loi),  not  by  rotation  about  an 
axis;  chalcopyrite  affords  an  exceUent  example  of  this  com- 
paratively rare  type  of  symmetric  twinning.  Interpenetra- 
tioD  twins  (fig.  2)  with  (110)  as  twin-plane  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Crystals  have  imperfect  cleavages  parallel  to  the  eight  faces 
of  the  pyramid  c  faoil.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal,  and  the 
material  is  brittle.  Hardness  4;  specific  gravity  4-2.  The 
colour  is  brass-yellow,  and  the  lustre  metalUc;  the  streak,  or 
colour  of  ihepowder,  is  greenish -black.  The  mineral  is  especially 
liable  to  surface  alteration,  tarnishing  with  beautiful  iridescent 
colours;  a  blue  colour  usually  predominates,  owing  probably 
to  the  alteration  of  the  chalcopyrite  to  covellite  (CuS).  The 
massive  and  compact  mineral  frequently  exhibits  this  iridescent 
tarnish,  and  is  consequently  known  to  miners  as  "  peacock 
ore  "  or  "  peacock  copper."  The  massive  mineral  sometimes 
occurs  in  mammillary  and  botryoidal  forms  with  a  smooth 
brassy  surface,  and  is  then  known  to  Cornish  miners  as  "  blister- 
copper-ore." 

ChalcopjTite  or  copper-pyrites  may  be  readily  distinguished 
from  iron-pyrites  (or  pyrites),  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
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in  appearance,  by  its  deeper  colour  and  lower  degree  Of  hardness : 
the  former  is  easily  scratched  by  a  knife,  whilst  the  latter  can 
only  be  scratched  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Chalcopyrite 
is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur  and 
formation  of  a  green  solution;  ammonia  added  in  excess  to  this 
solution  changes  the  green  colour  to  deep  blue  and  precipitates 
red  ferric  hydroxide. 

The  chemical  formula  CuFeSi  corresponds  with  the  percentage 
composition  Cu=34-S,  Fe=3o-5,  5=350.  Analyses  usually, 
however,  show  the  presence  of  more  iron,  owing  to  the  intimate 
admixture  of  iron-pyrites.  Traces  of  gold,  silver,  selenium  or 
thallium  are  sometimes  present,  and  the  mineral  is  sometimes 
worked  as  an  ore  of  gold  or  silver. 

Chalcopyrite  is  of  wide  distribution  and  is  the  commonest 
of  the  ores  of  copper.  It  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins,  often 
in  association  with  iron-pyrites,  chalybite,  blende,  &c.,  and  in 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  where  it  is  abundant,  with  cassiterite.  The 
large  deposits  at  Falun  in  Sweden  occur  with  serpentine  in 
gneiss,  and  those  at  Montecatini,  near  Volterra  in  the  province 
of  Pisa,  serpentine  and  gabbro.  At  Rammelsberg  in  the  Marz 
it  forms  a  bed  in  argillaceous  schist,  and  at  Mansfeld  in  Thuringia 
it  occurs  in  the  Kupferschiefer  with  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Extensive  deposits  are  mined  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
at  Butte  in  Montatia,  and  in  Namaqualand,  South  Africa. 
Well-crystallized  specimens  are  met  with  at  many  locahties; 
for  example,  formerly  at  Wheal  Towan  (hence  the  name 
towanite,  which  has  been  appUed  to  the  species)  ui  the  St 
Agnes  district  of  Cornwall,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  Joplin, 
Missouri.  (L.  J.  S.) 

COPPICE,  or  Copse  (from  an  0.  Fr.  copds  or  coupeis,  from 
Late  Lat.  colpare,  to  cut  with  a  blow;  colpas,  the  Late  Lat.  for 
"  blow,"  is  a  shortened  form  of  colapus  or  colaphus,  adapted 
from  the  Gr.  K/i\a4ios),  a  small  plantation  or  thicket  of  planted 
or  self-sown  trees,  which  are  cut  periodically  for  use  or  sale, 
before  the  trees  grow  into  large  timber.  Whether  naturally 
or  artificially  grown  the  produce  is  looked  on  by  the  Engh^ 
law  as  fructus  industricUis.  The  tenant  for  life  or  years  may 
appropriate  this  produce  (see  Daskwood  v.  Magntac,  1891, 
3  Ch.  306). 

COPRA  (a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  adaptation  of  the  Malay 
kopperah,  and  Hindustani  kkopra,  the  coco-nut),  the  dried 
broken  kernel  of  the  coco-nut  from  which  coco-nut  oil  is  extracted 
by  boiling  and  pressing.  Copra  is  the  form  in  which  the  product 
of  the  coco-nut  is  exported  for  commercial  purposes  (see  Coco- 
nut Palm). 

COPROLITES  (from  Gr.  ninrpos,  dimg,  and  XI0c»,  stone),  the 
fossilized  excrements  of  extinct  animals.  The  discovery  of 
their  true  nature  was  made  by  Dr  William  Buckland,  who 
observed  that  certain  convoluted  bodies  occurring  in  the  Lias 
of  Gloucestershire  had  the  form  which  would  have  been  produced 
by  their  passage  in  the  soft  state  through  the  intestines  of  reptiles 
or  fishes.  These  bodies  had  long  been  known  as  "  fossil  fir 
cones  "  and  "  bezoar  stones."  Buckland's  conjecture  that  they 
were  of  faecal  origin,  and  similar  to  the  album  grecvm  or  ex- 
crement of  hyaenas,  was  confirmed  by  Dr  W.  Prout,  who  on 
analysis  found  they  consisted  essentially  of  caldum  phosphate 
and  carbonate,  and  not  infrequently  contained  fragments  of 
unaltered  bone.  The  name  "  coprohtes "  was  accordingly 
given  to  them  by  Buckland,  who  subsequently  expressed  hb 
belief  that  they  might  be  found  useful  in  agriculture  on  account 
of  the  calcium  phosphate  they  contained.  The  Liassic  coprolites 
are  described  by  Buckland  as  resembling  oblong  pebbles,  or 
kidney-potatoes;  they  are  mostly  3  to  4  in.  long,  and  from 
I  to  2  in.  in  diameter,  but  those  of  the  larger  ichthyosauri  are 
of  much  greater  dimensions.  In  colour  they  vary  from  ash-grey 
to  black,  and  their  fracture  is  conchoidal.  Internally  they  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  lamina  twisted  upon  itself,  and  externally 
they  generally  exhibit  a  tortuous  structure,  produced,  beforo 
the  cloaca  was  reached,  by  the  spiral  valve  of  a  compressed 
small  intestine  (as  in  skates,  sharks  and  dog-fishes) ;  the  surface 
shows  also  vascular  impressions  and  corrugations  due  to  the 
same  cause.    Often  the  bones,  teeth  and  scales  of  fishes  are  to 
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be  found  dispersed  through  the  coprolites,  and  sometimes  the 
bones  of  small  ichthyosauri,  which  were  apparently  a  prey  to 
the  larger  marine  saurians.  Coprolites  have  been  found  at  Lyme 
Regis,  enclosed  by  the  ribs  of  ichthyosauri,  and  in  the  remains  of 
several  species  of  fish;  also  in  the  abdominal  cavities  of  a  species 
of  fossil  fish,  MacTopoma  Mantelli,  from  the  chalk  of  Lewes. 
Professor  T.  JSger  has  described  coprolites  from  the  alumslate 
of  Gaildorf  in  Wlirttemberg ;  the  fish-coprohtes  of  Burdiehouse 
and  of  Newcastle 'Under-Ly me  are  of  Carboniferous  age.  The 
so-called  "beetle-stones"  of  the  coal-formation  of  Newhaven, 
near  Leith,  which  have  mostly  a  coprolite  nucleus,  have  been 
apphed  to  various  ornamental  purposes  by  lapidaries.  The 
name  "cololites"  (from  the  Greek  huXo)',  the  large  intestine, 
UAff,  stone)  was  given  by  Agassiz  to  fossil  wormlike  bodies, 
found  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  which  he  determined 
to  be  either  the  petrified  intestines  or  contents  of  the  intestines 
of  fishes.  The  bone-bed  of  Axmouth  in  Devonshire  and  West- 
bury  and  Aust  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  Penarth  or  Rhaetic 
aeries  of  strata,  contains  the  scales,  teeth  and  bones  of  saurians 
and  fishes,  together  with  abundance  of  coprolites;  but  neither 
there  nor  at  Lyme  Regis  is  there  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phos- 
phatic  material  to  render  the  working  of  it  for  agricultural 
purposes  remunerative. 

The  term  coprolites  has  been  made  to  include  all  kinds  of 
phosphatic  nodules  employed  as  manures,  such,  for  example,  as 
those  obtained  from  the  Coralline  and  the  Red  Crag  of  SuSolk. 
At  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag  in  that  county  is  a  bed,  3  to  18  in. 
thick,  containing  rolled  fossil  bones,  cetacean  and  fish  teeth,  and 
sheUs  of  the  Crag  period,  with  nodules  or  pebbles  of  phosphatic 
matter  derived  from  the  London  Clay,  and  often  investing 
fossils  from  that  formation.  These  are  distinguishable  from 
the  grey  Chalk  coprolites  by  their  brownish  ferruginous  colour 
and  smooth  appearance.  WhengroundtheygiveayeUowish-red 
powder.  These  nodules  were  at  first  taken  by  Professor  J.  S. 
Henslow  for  coproUtes;  they  were  afterwards  termed  by 
Buckland  "  piscudo-coproUtes."  "The  nodules,  having  been 
imbued  with  phosphatic  matter  from  their  matrix  in  the  London 
Clay,  were  dislodged,"  says  Buckland,  "  by  the  waters  of  the 
seas  of  the  first  period,  and  accumulated  by  myriads  at  the 
bottom  of  those  shallow  seas  where  is  now  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
Here  they  were  long  rolled  together  with  the  bones  of  large 
mammalia,  fishes,  and  with  the  shells  of  molluscous  creatures 
that  lived  in  shells.  From  the  bottom  of  this  sea  they  have  been 
raised  to  form  the  dry  lands  along  the  shores  of  Suffolk,  whence 
they  are  now  e;itracted  as  articles  of  commercial  value,  being 
ground  to  powder  in  the  mills  of  Mr  [afterwards  Sir  John]  L,awes, 
at  Deptford,  to  supply  our  farms  with  a  valuable  substitute  for 
guano,  under  the  accepted  name  of  coprolite  manure."  The 
phosphatic  nodules  occurring  throughout  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk 
are  regarded  as  derived  from  the  Coralline  Crag.  The  Suffolk 
beds  have  been  worked  since  1S46;  and  immense  quantities  of 
coprohte  have  also  been  obtained  from  Essex,  Norfolk  and 
Cambridgeshire.  The  Cambridgeshire  coprolites  are  believed 
to  be  derived  from  deposits  of  Gault  age;  they  are  obtained  by 
washing  from  a  stratum  about  a  foot  thick,  resting  on  the  Gault, 
at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  Marl,  and  probably  homotaxeous  with 
the  Chloritic  Marl.  An  acre  used  to  yield  on  an  average  300  tons 
of  phosphatic  noduies,  value  £750.  About  £140  per  acre  was 
paid  for  the  lease  of  the  land,  which  after  two  years  was  restored 
to  its  owners  re-soiled  and  levelled.  Plicatulae  have  been  found 
attached  to  these  coprolites,  showing  that  they  were  already  hard 
bodies  when  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chalk  ocean.  The 
Cambridgeshire  coprolites  are  either  amorphous  or  finger-shaped; 
the  coprolites  from  the  Greensand  arc  of  a  black  or  dark-brown 
colour;  while  those  from  the  Gault  are  greenish- white  on  the 
surface,  brownish-black  internally.  Samples  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Suffoll^.coprolite  have  been  found  by  A.  Voelcker  to  give  on 
analyus  phosphoric  acid  equivalent  to  about  S5  ^""^  S^"S% 
of  trfbasic  calcium  phosphate  respectively  {Joum.  R.  Agric. 
Soc.  Eng.,  i860,  m,  358).  The  ft^owlng  analysis  of  a  saurio- 
cc^ffolite  from  Lyme  Regis  is  given  by  T.  J.  Herapath  {ibid. 
rii.9i):— 


Water 

3-976 

Orvaiuc  matter 

2-001 

■       53-996 

Magnesium  carbonate  .... 

i-i76 

Ferric  phosphate 

0.733 

98-734 

An  ichthyo-coproUte  from  Tenby  was  found  to  contain  15.4% 
of  phosphoric  anhydride.  The  pseudo-coprolltes  of  the  Suffolk 
Crag  have  been  estimated  by  Herapath  to  be  as  rich  in  phosphates 
as  the  true  ichthyo-coprolites  and  saurio-(x>prolit^  of  other 
formations,  the  proportion  of  PjOi  contained  varying  between 
iZ'5  and  37'25%,  the  average  proportion,  however,  being  32 
or  33%- 

Coprolite  is  reduced  to  powder  by  powerful  mills  of  peculiar 
construction,  furnished  with  granite  and  buhrstones,  before  heing 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  add  renders  it 
available  as  a  manure  by  converting  the  calcium  phosphate, 
CaiP^,  that  it  contains  into  the  soluble  monocaldum  salt, 
CaH,P^i,or"  superphosphate."  The  phosphate  thus  produced 
forms  an  efficadous  turnip  manure,  and  is  quite  equal  in  value 
to  that  produced  from  any  other  source.  The  Chloritic  Marl  in 
the  Wealden  district  furnishes  much  phosphatic  material,  which 
has  been  extensively  worked  at  Froyle.  In  the  vidnity  of 
Farnham  it  contains  a  bed  of  "  coprolites  "  of  considerable  extent 
and  2  to  15  ft.  in  thickness.  Specimens  of  these  from  the  Dippen 
Hall  pits,  analysed  by  Messrs  J.  M.  Paine  and  J,  T.  Way,  showed 
the  presence  of  phosphates  equivalent  to  55-96  of  bone-earth 
[Jovm.  R.  Agric.  Soc.  Eng.  ix.  56).  Phosphatic  nodules  occur 
also  in  the  Chloritic  Marl  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Dorset- 
shire, and  at  Wroughton,  near  Swindon.  They  are  found  in  the 
Lower  Greensand,  or  Upper  Meocomian  s^es,  in  the  Atherfield 
Clay  at  Stopham,  near  Pulborough ;  occasionally  at  the  junction 
of  the  Hythe  and  Sandgate  beds;  and  in  the  Folkeston  beds, 
at  Farnham.  At  Woburn,  Leighton,  Ampthill,  Sandy,  Upware, 
Wicken  and  Potton,  near  the  base  of  Upper  Neocomian  iron- 
sands,  there  is  a  band  between  6  in,  and  3  ft.  in  thickness  con- 
taining "  coprolites ";  these  consist  of  phosphatized  wood, 
bones,  casts  of  shells,  and  shapeless  lumps.  The  coprolitic 
stratum  of  the  Speeton  Clay,  on  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Flam- 
borough  Head,  is  included  by  Professor  Judd  with  the  Portland 
beds  of  that  formation.  In  1864  two  phosphatic  deposits,  a 
limestone  3  ft.  thick,  with  beds  of  caldum  phosphate,  and  a  shale 
of  half  that  thickness,  were  discovered  by  Hope  Jones  in  the 
neighbourhoodofCwmgynen,about  16  m.  from  Oswestry.  They 
are  at  a  depth  of  about  12  ft.,  in  slaty  shale  containing  Llandeiki 
fossils  and  contemporaneous  felspathic  ash  and  scoriae.  A 
specimen  of  the  phosphatic  limestone  analysed  by  A.  Voelcker 
yielded  34-92%  tricalcium  phosphate,  a  spedmen  of  the  shale 
5Z'>5%  {Report  of  Brit.  Assoc.,  1865).  Phosphatic  beds,  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  coprolitic  origin,  are  found  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  Canada. 

See  T.  J.  Herapath,  CMem.  Gas.,  1849,  p.  ^9;  W.  Buckland, 
Geology  and  MintraXogy  (4th  ed.,  1860);  O.  Fisher,  Quart.  Joum. 
Geol.  Soc.,  1873,  p.  5a;  J.  T.  H.  Teall,  On  Ike  Potion  and  Wicken 
Phosphatic  Deposits  (Sedgwick  Priae  Essay  for  1873)  (1875)  and 
"  The  Natural  History  of  Phosphatic  Deposits."  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc. 
xvi.  (1900) ;  L,  W.  Collet,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.  xxv.  pL  ro,  p.  86a: 
T-  G.  Bonney.  Cambridgeihire  Geology  (1875):  L.  Gruner,  BvU. 
soc.  gtol.  franc,  xnviii.  {and  series),  p.  62;  J.  Martin,  ibid.  iii.  (3rd 
series),  p.  273. 

COPTOS  (Egyptian  Kefl,  Kebto),  the  modem  5UFT  (a  village 
with  railway  station  a  short  distance  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nile  about  15  m.  north-east  of  Thebes),  an  andent  city,  capital  of 
the  fifth  nome  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  starting-point  of  several 
roads  to  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  that  which  passes  along  the  valley 
running  due  east  to  Kosseir  past  the  andent  quarries  of  HammS- 
mftt  was  the  most  frequented,  until  the  foundarion  of  Berenice 
ig.v.)  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  made  an  even  more  important  line 
of  traffic  to  the  south-west.    The  growth  of  trade  with  Arabia 
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and  India  thereafter  raised  Coptos  to  great  commercial 
proqwrity;  but  in  a.O.  391  its  share  in  the  rebellion  agunst 
Diocletian  ted  to  an  almost  total  devastation.  It  again  appears, 
however,  as  a  place  of  importance,  and  as  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able Qiristian  community,  though  the  stream  of  traffic  turned 
aside  to  the  neighbouring  1^0$.  During  part  of  the  7th  century 
it  was  called  Justinianopolis  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

The  local  god  of  Coptos,  as  of  Khenmiis  (Akhmlm,  q.v.),  was 
the  ithyphallic  Min;  but  in  late  times  I»s  was  of  equal  import- 
ance in  lie  city.  Min  was  e^wdally  the  god  of  the  desert  routes. 
Petrie's  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  temple  brought  to  light 
remains  of  all  periods,  the  most  remarkable  objects  being  three 
very  primitive  limestone  statues  of  the  god  with  figures  of  an 
elephant,  swords  of  sword-fish,  sea-shelb,  &c.,  engraved  upon 
them:  there  were  also  found  some  very  peculiar  terra-cottas  of 
the  Old  Kingdom,  and  the  decree  of  an  Antef  belonging  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  deposing  the  monarch  for 
uding  with  the  king's  enemy. 

COPTS,  the  early  native  Christians  of  Egypt  and  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  Monophysite  sect,  now  racially  the  purest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  name  is  a  Europeanized 
form,  dating  perhaps  from  the  14th  century,  of  the  Arabic  Kibt 
(or  ?ubt),  which,  in  turn,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  hlybmoi, 
"  Egyptians  "  (the  Copts  hi  the  Coptic  language  likewise  style 
themselves  poudCNUi,  "people  of  Egypt,"  "Egyptians"). 

The  limited  application  of  the  name  is  explained  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  when  Mahomet  sent  forth  his  challenge 
to  the  world  and  "Amr  conquered  Egypt  (a.d.  627-641).  At 
that  time  the  population  of  Egypt  was  wholly  Christian  (except 
for  a  sprinkling  of  Jews,  Sec.),  divided  into  two  fiercely  hostile 
sects,  the  Monophysites  and  the  Melkites.  The  division  was  in 
great  measure  racial.  The  Melkites,  adherents  of  the  orthodox 
or  court  religbn  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  were 
mainly  of  foreign  extraction,  from  the  various  Hellenistic  races 
which  peopled  the  Eastern  Roman  empiie,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
population,  the  true  Egyptians,  were  Monophysite.  Amongst 
the  latter  political  a^irations,  apart  from  religion,  may  be  said 
not  to  have  existed.  It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  Copts 
invited  and  aided  the  Moslems  to  seize  the  country  in  order  that 
at  all  costs  they  might  be  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  state  religion 
imposed  by  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire;  but  Dr  A.  J.  Butler 
has  shown  this  view  to  be  untenable,  wWle  admitting  that  the 
religious  feuds  of  the  Christians  made  the  task  of  the  Arabs  easy. 
The  mysterious  Mu^ulps,  who  treacherously  handed  over 
Alexandria,  impregnable  as  it  was  for  Arab  warriors,  and  then 
capitulated,  was  none  other  than  Cyrus,  the  Melkite  patriarch 
and  governor  of  Egypt;  the  native  Monophysite  party,  however, 
smarting  under  the  persecution  of  the  Emperor  Heractius,  seemed 
to  have  most  to  gain  by  a  change  of  masters.  The  prophet 
Mahomet  himself  had  prescribed  indulgence  to  the  Copts  before 
his  death,  and  'Amr  was  mercifully  disposed  to  them.  Although 
they  offered  resistance  in  some  places,  after  the  Roman  forces 
had  been  destroyed-  or  had  abandoned  Egypt  they  generally 
acquiesced  in  the  inevirable;  and  when  in  646  a  Ronian  fleet 
and  army  recaptured  Alexandria  and  harried  the  Delta,  the 
Copts  helped  the  Moslems  to  cast  out  the  Christian  invaders. 
Some  of  the  Copts  embraced  Islam  at  once,  but  as  yet  they 
formed  practically  a  solid  Christian  nation  under  the  protection 
of  the  conquering  Arabs,  and  the  religious  and  political  distinction 
between  the  "  true  believera  "  and  the  Christians  was  so  sharp 
that  a  native  Christian  turning  Moslem  was  no  longer  a  Copt, 
i.e.  Egyptian;  he  practically  changed  his  nationality. 

The  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Egypt  are  obscure;  the 
existence  of  it  among  the  natives  (as  opposed  to  the  mixed 
"  Greek  "  population  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria  which  produced 
so  many  leading  figures  and  originated  leading  doctrines  in  the 
early  church)  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Dedan  persecution 
(a.d.  a49~2sr)  in  the  purely  Eg3T>tian  names  of  several  martyrs. 
St  Anthony  {c.  a.d.  270)  was  a  Copt;  so  also  was  Pachomius, 
the  founder  of  Egyptian  monasticism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century.  TTie  scriptures  were  translated  into  Coptic  not  later 
than  the  4th  century.     A  religion  founded  on  morality  and  with 


a  clear  doctrine  of  life  after  death  was  espedalty  congenial  to 
the  Egyptians;  thus  the  lower  ordera  in  the  country  embraced 
ChristJanity  fervently,  while  the  Alexandrian  pagans  were  lost 
in  philosophical  speculation  and  Neoplatonism  was  spread 
amongst  the  rich  "Greek"  landowners;  these  last,  partly  out 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  partly  from  greed,  annoyed  and  oppressed 
their  Christian  peasantry.  Egypt  was  then  terribly  im- 
poverished; the  upper  country  was  constantly  overrun  by 
raiden  from  Nubia  and  the  desert;  and  the  authority  of  the 
imperial  government  was  too  weA  to  interfere  actively  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians.  The  monasteries,  however,  were 
refuges  that  could  bid  defiance  to  the  most  poweriul  oi  the  pagan 
aristocracy  as  well  as  to  barbarian  hordes,  and  became  centres 
of  united  action  that,  at  the  summons  of  Shenoute,  the  organizer 
of  the  national  church,  swept  away  the  idols  of  the  oppressors 
in  riot  and  bloodshed.  In  the  course  of  the  5th  century  the 
Christians  reached  a  position  in  which  they  were  able  to  treat 
the  pagans  mercifully  as  a  feeble  remnant. 

The  Copts  had  little  interest  in  theology;  they  were  content 
to  take  their  doctrine  as  prepared  for  them  by  the  subtler  minds 
of  their  Greek  leadera  at  Alexandria,  choosing  the  simplest 
form  when  disputes  arose.  In  32$  their  elected  patriarch, 
Athanasius,  and  his  following  of  Greeks  and  Copts,  triumphed 
atthecouncilof  Nicaea  against  Anus;  but  in  451  the  banishment 
of  Dioscorus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
created  a  great  schism,  the  Egyptian  church  holding  to  his 
Monophysite  tenets  (see  Coptic  Church,  below),  while  the  Catholic 
and  imperial  party  at  Constantinople  ever  sought  to  further 
the  "  Meikite"  cause  in  Egypt  at  the  expense  of  the  native  church. 
Thenceforward  there  were  generaUy  two  patriarchs,  belonging 
to  the  rival  communities,  and  the  Copts  were  oppressed  by  the 
Melkites;  Heraclius,  in  638  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians, 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  churches,  but,  failing  in  that,  he 
persecuted  the  Monoph3rsites  more  severely  than  ever  before. 
until  'Amr  brought  Egypt  under  the  Moslem  rule  of  'Omar,  as 
has  been  related  above.  Under  the  persecution  many  Copts 
had  gone  over  to  the  Melkites,  but  now  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
Melkites,  as  supporters  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to 
sufier,  and  they  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Egypt,  though 
a  renmant  headed  by  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria  of  the  Orthodox 
Christians  has  siurvived  to  this  day. 

But  after  a  few  years  of  the  mild  rule  of  'Amr  the  Egyptians 
began  to  be  squeezed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Moslem  exchequer  and 
persecuted  for  their  religion.  Many  of  the  more  thoughtful  and 
sober  Christians  must  long  have  been  disgusted  with  religious 
strife,  and  had  already  embraced  the  simple  and  congenial 
doctrines  of  Islam;  othera  went  over  for  the  sake  of  material  gain. 
Conflicts  arose  from  Ume  to  time  between  the  Mahommedan 
minority  and  the  Christians.  The  Copts  were  excellent  scribes 
and  accountants  and  were  continued  in  their  posts  under  the 
Arab  rule;  the  government  offices  were  full  of  them;  sometimes 
even  the  wazirate  (vizierate)  was  held  by  a  Copt,  and  that  too  in  a 
time  of  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  pride  of  the  Copts, 
still  seen  in  the  objection  which  the  poorest  among  them  have 
to  engaging  in  any  mean  work  or  trade,  was  a  serious  danger, 
perhaps  even  a  chief  source  of  their  troubles,  in  earlier  days; 
devout  Moslems  on  more  than  one  occasion  stirred  the  mob  to 
fury  when  they  saw  Christians  lording  it  over  "  true  believers." 
The  lower  orders  of  the  Copts  were  continually  oppressed.  Thus 
there  was  every  inducement  amongst  the  Christians  to  turn 
Mahommedan.  Arab  tribes,  too,  were  encouraged  to  settle  in 
Egypt  until  the  Mahommedans  exceeded  the  Copts  in  numbers. 

The  history  of  the  Copts  consists  on  the  one  hand  of  the  record 
of  religious  strife,  of  growing  scandals  in  the  church,  such  as 
shnony,  and  attempted  reforms;  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  As  examples  of  the 
severity  of  the  persecutions,  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  8th 
century,  the  monks  not  only  were  compelled  to  pay  a  capitation 
tax,  but  were  branded  with  name  and  number,  civilians  were 
oppressed  with  heavy  taxation,  churches  demolished,  pictures  and 
crosses  destroyed  (722-723).  Degrading  dresses  were  imposed 
upon  the  Christians  (849-850);  later,  under  Hakim  (997),  they 
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weie  compelled  to  wear  heavy  crosses  and  black  turbans  as 
an  ignominious  distinction.  Salaheddin  (SaUdin)  in  1171  re- 
enforced  these  statutes  and  defiled  the  churches.  In  1301,  the 
blue  turban  was  introduced,  but  many  Copts  preferred  a  change 
of  religion  to  the  adoption  of  this  head-dress.  In  r348  a  religious 
war,  attended  by  the  destruction  of  churches  and  mosques  and 
great  loss  of  Hie,  raged  at  Cairo  between  the  Copts  and  Mahom- 
medans,  and  large  numbers  of  the  former  embraced  Islam. 
Their  oppression  practically  ceased  under  Mehemet  Ali  (i8ti). 

There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  conversion  from  Mahom- 
medanism  to  Christianity;  and,  as  intermarriage  of  Christians 
with  Mahommedans  implied  conversioQ  to  Islam,  the  Copts  have 
undoubtedly  preserved  the  race  of  the  Egyptians  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  remarkable  purity.  The  Coptic 
agricultural  population  (fellahia)  in  the  villages  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  elsewhere  are  not  markedly  different  from  the  Mahommedan 
fellahin,  who,  of  course,  are  of  the  same  stock,  but  mized  with 
Arab  blood.  The  Copts  in  the  towns,  who  have  always  been 
engaged  in  sedentary  occi4>ations,  as  scribes  and  handicraftsmen, 
have  a  more  delicate  frame  and  complexion,  and  may  have 
mingled  with  Syrian  and  Armenian  Christians. 

According  to  the  1907  census,  there  were  667,036  orthodox 
Copts  in  Egypt,  or  less  than  I'^th  of  the  total  population,  this 
being  the  same  proportion  as  in  r83o,  when,  according  to  Lane, 
they  numbered  about  150,000.  The  number  of  churches  and 
monasteries  at  the  same  time  had  risen  from  146  to  450,  not 
including  Protestant  chapels  nor  Coptic  CathoUc  churches.  At 
the  iQ07censusthc  total  number  of  Christians  in  Egypt  described 
as  Copts  was  706,322;  among  them  there  were  24,710  Protestants 
and  14,576  Raman  Catholics. 

Monogamy  b  strict  among  the  Copts,  and  divorce  is  granted 
only  for  adultery.  Circumcision  of  both  sexes  is  common  before 
baptism.  In  regard  to  dress,  at  present  only  the  clergy  retain 
the  old  distinctive  costume  and  black  turban.  The  rest  of  the 
Copts  dress  exactly  like  their  Moslem  brethren,  from  whom 
they  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  cross  which  many  of  them 
still  have  tattooed  just  below  the  palm  of  the  right  hand.  Since 
the  British  occupation  of  the  country  there  has  been  a  tendency 
amongst  the  Coptic  women  to  give  up  the  veil,  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  the  Mahommedans;  this  is  especially  noticeable 
at  places  like  Assiflt,  where,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  American 
missionaries,  female  education  has  made  much  progress. 

In  trades  and  professions,  so  long  as  the  Copts  had  no  foreign 
competition  to  contend  against,  they  maintained  their  supremacy 
over  the  rest  of  the  population.  They  filled  government  offices; 
in  towns  and  villages  they  monopolized  trades  and  professions 
requiring  care  and  skill.  They  were  the  accountants,  the 
architects,  the  goldsmiths,  the  carpenters,  the  land-surveyors,  the 
bonesettera,  &c.  But,  with  the  extension  of  railways  and 
agricultural  roads  and  the  increased  facilities  of  communication 
and  proq>erity,  there  has  been  a  great  influx  of  Italian,  Greek, 
Armenian  and  other  Levantine  workmen,  who,  with  their  better 
toob,  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  Copts,  and  have  proved 
most  formidable  rivals.  Furthermore,  the  importation  of  cheap 
European  wares  of  every  description  is  slowly  killing  all  native 
industry.  Lastly,  since  the  British,  as  the  dominant  race,  have 
filled  most  posts  of  responsibility  in  the  government,  the  Moslems, 
in  general,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ordinate posts  which  in  the  past  they  left  to  the  Copts.  Some 
Copts  have  attained  high  office,  and  in  1908  a  Copt  became  prime 
minister.  Moreover,  the  Copts  have  to  a  certain  extent  made  up 
for  the  ground  they  lose  elsewhere  by  engaging  in  agriculture 
and  banking,  and  there  are  now  to  be  found  many  rich  Coptic 
landowners  and  farmers,  especially  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Language. — The  language  spoken  by  the  Copts  was  of  various 
dialects,  named  Sahidic,  Atchmimic,  Fayumic,  &c.,  descended 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  Greek 
(for  the  Coptic  dialects  see  Egypt:  Language).  Coptic,  however, 
has  been  entirely  extinct  as  a  spoken  language  for  over  300  years, 
having  been  supplanted  by  Arabic;  in  the  13th  century  it  was 
already  so  much  decayed  that  Arabic  translations  of  the  liturgies 
were  necessary.     The  Gospels,  however,  are  still  read  in  the 


churches  in  the  Bofaairic  dialect.  This  dialect  appears  in  litera- 
ture later  than  the  othera,  having  become  of  importance  only 
with  the  extinction  of  Greek  in  Ixiwer  Egypt;  for  a  time  it  shared 
the  field  with  Sahidic,  after  the  disappearance  of  Akbmimic  and 
Fayumic,  but  eventually  displaced  it  in  the  churches,  where  it  now 
survives  alone. 

Coptic  literature  is  almost  entirely  religious,  and  consists 
mainly  of  translations  from  the  Greek,  Such  was  the  enthusiasm 
for  Christianity  amongst  the  lower  classes  in  £^ypt  that  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  were  made  into  three  of  the  dialects  of  Coptic 
before  the  council  of  Chalcedon;  they  probably  date  back  at 
least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  For  the  dwellera 
in  the  Delta  the  Greek  version  was  probably  sufficient,  until  the 
break  with  the  Greek  (Melkite)  Church  in  the  5th  century 
induced  them  to  make  a  separate  translation  in  their  own  native 
northern  or  Bohairic  dialect.  The  Gnostic  heresy,  otherwise 
known  only  through  the  works  of  its  opponents,  is  illustrated 
in  some  Coptic  MSS.  of  the  4th  century,  the  so-called  Pislis 
Sophia  or  Askew  Codex,  and  the  Bruce  Codex,  respectively  in 
the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries.  According  to 
Schmidt  and  Hamack,  they  are  translations  dating  from  the 
3rd  century  and  belong  to  an  ascetic  or  encratitic  sect  of  the 
Gnostics  which  arose  in  Egypt  itself.  There  is  abundance  of 
apocryphal  works,  of  apocalypses,  of  patristic  writings  from 
Athanasius  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  homilies,  lives  of  saints 
and  anecdotes  of  holy  men,  acts  of  martyrs  extending  from  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian  to  that  of  the  Persians  in  the  7th 
century,  and  lives  of  later  ascetics  and  martyrs  reaching  down 
to  the  14th  century.  Unless  some  of  the  Egyptian  acta  sanctorum 
et  marlyrum  should  prove  to  have  been  originany  written  in 
Coptic,  almost  the  only  original  works  in  that  language  of  any 
importance  are  the  numerous  sermons  and  letters  of  Shenoute, 
a  monk  of  AtrSpe  near  Akhmim,  written  in  the  Sahidic  dialect 
in  the  4th  century.  After  the  Arab  conquest,  as  a  defence  to 
the  threatened  church,  language  and  nationality,  versifications 
of  the  Proverbs,  of  Solomon's  Song  and  of  various  legends  were 
composed,  with  other  religious  songs.  They  are  mostly  anti- 
phonal,  a  number  of  stresses  in  a  line  marking  the  rhythm. 
There  is  no  musical  notation  in  the  MSS.,  but  traditional  church 
tunes  are  generally  referred  to  or  prescribed  for  the  songs.  Of 
secular  literature  strangely  little  existed  or  at  least  has  survived : 
only  a  few  magical  texts,  fragments  of  a  medical  treatise,  of  the 
story  of  Alexander,  and  of  a  story  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses,  are  known,  apart  from  numerous  legal  and  business 
documents. 

Coptic  was  occasionally  employed  for  literary  purposes  as 
late  as  the  14th  centuiy,  but  from  the  loth  century  onward 
the  Coptswrote  mostly  in  Arabic.  Severusof  £^shmunain(c.  950), 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  employ  Arabic;  Cyril  ibn  Laklak  and  others  in  the 
r3th  and  14th  centuries  translated  much  of  the  older  literature 
from  Coptic  into  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Abyssinian  churches.  From  this  period  also  date  the  native 
Coptic  grammars  and  lexicons  of  Ibn  'Assal  and  others.  At 
the  present  time  literature  among  the  Copts  is  represented  by 
Claudius  Lablb,  an  enthusiast  for  the  revival  of  the  Q^tic 
tongue,  Maicus  Simaika,  a  leader  of  the  progressive  movement, 
and  others.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

The  Coptic  Church.— Vp  to  the  sth  century  the  church  of 
Alexandria  played  a  part  in  the  Christian  world  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  Rome:  the  names  of  Origen,  Athanasius  and  Cyril 
bear  witness  to  her  greatness.  But  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch 
Dioscorus  the  church,  always  fond  of  speculation,  was  rent 
asunder  by  the  controversy  concerning  the  single  or  twofold  natture 
of  our  Lord,  as  stated  by  Eutyches.  The  Eutychlan  doctrine, 
approved  by  the  council  of  Rhesus,  was  condemned  by  that 
of  Chalcedon  in  451.  But  to  this  decision,  though  given  by  636 
bishops,  the  Copts  refused  assent— a  refusal  which  profoundly 
affected  both  the  religious  and  the  political  history  of  their 
country.  From  that  moment  they  were  treated  as  heretics. 
The  emperor  appointed  a  new  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whose 
adherents  the  Copts  styled  Melkites  or  Imperialists,  while  the 
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CopU  are  distinguished  as  Monophysites  and  Jacobites.  The 
court  ])»rty  and  the  native  party  each  maintained  its  own  line 
of  patriarchs,  and  each  treated  the  other  with  bitter  hostility. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  strife  and  persecution  continued. 
The  well-meant  ecthesis  of  Heraclius  was  a  failure  and  was 
followed  by  repression,  till  in  640  the  Copts  were  released  from 
the  Roman  dominion  by  the  Saracen  invasion.  But  it  was  only 
after  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Arabs  that  the  Copts  accepted  a 
change  of  masters,  which  gave  them  for  a  while  religious  freedom. 
The  orthodox  or  Melkite  party,  consisting  mostly  of  Byzantine 
Greeks,  was  swept  away,  and  the  double  succession  of  patriarchs 
practically  ceased.  True,  even  now  there  is  an  orthodox 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  living  in  Cairo,  but  be  has  only  a  few 
Greeks  for  followers,  and  scarcely  a  nominal  succession  has  been 
maintained.  But  the  Coptic  succession  has  been  continuous  and 
real. 

The  distinctive  Monophysite  doctrine  of  the  Copts  is  not  easy 
to  state  intelligibly,  and  yet  they  cling  to  it  with  something  of 
jffiiiig,  the  tenacity  which  has  marked  their  whole  hbtory. 
They  repudiate  the  heresy  of  Eutyches  as  strongly 
as  that  of  Nestorius,  and  claim  to  stand  between  the  two  doctrines 
teaching  that  Christ  was  one  person  with  one  nature  which  was 
made  up  by  the  indissoluble  union  of  a  divine  and  a  human 
nature,  but  that  notwithstanding  this  absolute  union  the  two 
natures  remained  after  union  distinct,  unconfounded  and 
uncommingled,  separate  though  inseparable.  The  creed  thus 
savours  of  paradox,  not  to  say  contradiction.  It  is  set  forth  in 
the  Liturgy  and  recited  at  every  Coptic  mass  in  the  following 
words: — "  I  believe  that  this  is  the  Ufe-giving  flesh  which  thine 
only  Son  took  from  the  .  .  .  Holy  Mary.  He  united  it  with 
His  Divinity  without  mingling  and  without  confusion  and  without 
alteration.  ...  I  believe  that  His  Divinity  was  not  separated 
from  His  Manhood  for  one  moment  or  for  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye."  On  all  other  points  of  dogma,  including  the  single  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Copts  agree  with  the  Greek 
Church. 

"  The  most  holy  pope  and  patriarch  of  the  great  city  of 
Alexandria  and  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  of  Jerusalem  the  holy 
Iffgfgfc^,  city,  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  Pentapolis,  and  all  the 
preaching  of  St  Mark,"  as  he  is  still  called,had  originally 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  places  named.  Jurisdiction  over 
Abyssinia  remains,  but  from  Nubia  and  Pentapolis  Christianity 
has  disappeared.  The  ancient  rule  is  that  no  bishop  b  eligible 
for  the  patriarchate.  The  requirement  of  a  period  of  desert  life 
has  so  far  prevailed  that  no  one  but  a  monk  from  one  of  the 
desert  monasteries  is  now  qualified.  This  rule,  harmless  perhaps 
when  the  monasteries  were  the  great  schools  of  learning  and 
devotion,  now  puts  a  premium  on  ignorance,  and  is  disastrous 
to  the  church;  more  particularly  as  even  bishops  must  be  chosen 
from  the  monks.  The  patriarch  is  elected  by  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  elders.  The  candidate  is  brought  in  chains  from 
the  desert,  and,  if  only  in  monk's  orders,  is  passed  through 
the  higher  grades  except  that  of  bishop.  The  patriarch's  seat 
was  transferred  some  time  after  the  Arab  conquest  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  fortresstownof  Babylon  (Old  Cairo),  and  in  modern 
times  it  was  shifted  to  Cairo  proper.  The  other  orders  and  offices 
in  the  church  are  metropolitan,  bishop,  chief  priest,  priest, 
archdeacon,  deacon ,  reader  and  monk.  The  number  of  bishoprics 
in  ancient  times  was  very  large— Athanasius  says  nearly  100.  At 
present  there  remain  ten  in  Egypt,  one  at  Khartum  and  three 
in  Abyssinia. 

The  numerous  remaining  churches  in  Egypt  but  faintly 
represent  the  vast  number  standing  in  andent  times.  Rufinus 
says  that  he  found  10,000  monks  in  the  one  region  BsMton. 
of  Arsiaoe.  Later,  in  616,  the  Persians  are  described 
as  destroying  600  monasteries  near  Alexandria.  Abu  Salih 
(ijth  century)  gives  a  list  of  churches  surviving  in  his  day,  and 
their  number  is  astonishing.  The  earliest  were  cut  out  of  rocks 
and  caverns.  In  the  days  of  Constantine  and  Justinian  basilicas 
of  great  splendour  were  built,  such  as  the  church  of  St  Mark 
at  Alexandria  and  the  Red  Monastery  in  Upper  Egypt.  This 
type  of  architecture  permanently  influenced  Coptic  builders. 


but  there  prevailed  also  a  type,  probably  native  in  origin,  though 
possessing  Byzantine  features,  such  as  the  domed  roofing. 
There  is  no  church  now  standing  which  bears  any  trace  of  the 
fine  glass  mosaics  which  once  adorned  the  basilicas,  nor  is  there 
any  example  of  a  well-defined  cruciform  ground-plan.  But  the 
use  of  the  dome  by  Coptic  architects  is  almost  universal,  and 
nearly  every  church  has  at  least  three  domes  overshadowing 
the  three  altars.  The  domes  are  sometimes  lighted  by  small 
windows;  but  the  walk  are  windowless,  and  the  churches  con- 
sequently gloomy.  Among  the  most  interesting  churches  are 
those  of  Old  Cairo,  those  in  the  Wadi  Natron,  and  the  Red  and 
White  Monasteries  (Der  d-Abiad  and  Der  el-Akmar)  near 
Suhag  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Every  church  has  three  altars  at  the  eastern  end  in  three 
contiguous  chapels.  The  central  division  is  called  the  haikal 
or  sanctuary,  which  is  always  divided  from  the  choir  c^-—u 
by  a  fixed  partition  or  screen  with  a  small  arched  aoagt. 
doorway  closed  by  double  doors.  This  resembles 
the  Greek  iconostasis,  the  screen  on  which  the  "  icons  "  or 
sacred  pictures  are  placed.  Haikal  screen  and  choir  screen 
are  often  sumptuously  carved  and  inlaid.  A  marble  basin  for 
the  mandatum  in  the  nave,  and  an  epiphany  tank  at  the  west 
are  common  features.  The  altar  is  usually  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  hollow  within,  and  having  an  opening  to  the  interior. 
A  wooden  altar-slab  covered  with  crosses,  &c.,  lies  in  a  rectangular 
depression  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  used  in  case  of  need  as  a 
portable  altar.  Chalice  and  paten,  ewer  and  basin,  crewet  and 
chrismatory,  are  found  as  in  the  Western  churches.  The  aster  . 
consists  of  two  crossed  half-hoops  of  silver  and  is  used  to  place 
over  the  wafer.  The  flabellum  is  used,  though  now  rarely  made 
of  precious  metal.  Some  examples  of  silver-cased  textus  now 
remaining  are  very  fine.  Every  church  possesses  thuribles — 
the  use  of  incense  being  universal  and  frequent — and  diadems 
for  the  marriage  service.  The  use  of  church  bells  is  fort>idden 
by  the  Moslems,  except  in  the  desert,  and  church  music  consists 
merely  of  cymbds  and  triangles  which  accompany  the  chanting. 

The  sacramental  wine  is  usually  made  from  raisins,  but  the 
juice  must  be  fermented.  Churches  even  in  Cairo  have  a  press 
for  crushing  the  raisins.  The  eucharistic  bread  is  baked 
in  an  oven  built  near  the  sanctuary.  The  wafer  is  amit^n- 
a  small  loaf  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  i  inch  maakm. 
thick,  stamped  with  the  trisagion  and  with  crosses. 
Communion  must  be  received  fasting.  Confession  is  required, 
but  has  somewhat  fallen  into  disuse.  Laymen  receive  in  both 
kinds.  The  wafer  being  broken  into  the  chalice,  crumbs  or 
"  pearb  "  are  taken  out  in  a  spoon  and  so  administered,  as  in 
the  Greek  rite.  Reservation  is  uncanonical.  Renaudot  states 
that  it  was  permitted  in  cases  of  great  extremity,  when  the  host 
remained  upon  the  altar  with  lamps  burning  and  a  priest  watching, 
but  it  is  not  now  practised,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
vessel  as  a  pyx  in  Coptic  ritual.  Small  benedictional  crosses 
belong  to  each  altar,  and  processional  crosses  are  common.  The 
crucifix  is  unknown,  for  while  paintings  and  frescoes  abound, 
graven  images  are  absolutely  forbidden.  The  liturgy  was  read 
exclusively  in  the  extinct  Coptic  language  till  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  but  parts  are  now  read  in  Arabic,  while  the  lessons 
have  long  been  read  in  Arabic  as  well  as  in  Coptic.  The  services 
are  still  excessively  long,  that  of  Good  Friday  lasting  eleven 
hours;  but  benches  are  now  provided  in  the  newer  churches. 
Seven  sacraments  are  recognized — baptism,  confirmation, 
eucharist,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  unction  of  the  sick. 
The  chief  fasts  are  those  of  Advent,  of  Nineveh,  of  Heraclius, 
Lent  and  Pentecost.  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  is  a  duty  and 
sometimes  a  penance. 

The  Coptic  ritual  deserves  much  fuller  study  than  it  has 
received.  Since  the  7th  century  the  church  has  been  so  isolated 
as  to  be  little  influenced  by  changes  affecting  other  communions. 
Consequently  it  remains  in  many  respects  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  primitive  rites  and  ceremonies  in  Christendom. 
But  centuries  of  subjection  to  Moslem  rule  have  much  weakened 
it.    For  the  liturgical  dress  see  Vesthenis;  Chasuble,  &c. 
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religious  life.  Before  it  the  Copts  lived  in  their  own  semi- 
fortified  quarters  in  Cairo  or  Old  Cairo  or  in  country  or  desert 
Amm(  Dairs  [Ders).  Walls  and  gates  were  now  thrown 
imu  down  or  disused:  the  Copts  began  to  mix  and  live 

1'^'*''  freely  among  the  Moslems,  their  children  to  frequent 
the  same  schools,  and  the  people  to  abandon  their 
distinctively  Christian  dress,  names,  customs  and  even  religion. 
Freedom  and  prosperity  threatened  to  injure  the  Church  more 
than  centuries  of  persecution.  Many  of  the  younger  generation 
of  Copts  began  openly  to  boast  their  indifierence  and  even 
scepticism:  in  the  large  towns  churches  came  to  be  too  often 
frequented  only  by  the  old  or  the  uneducated,  confession  and 
fasts  fell  into  neglect  and  the  number  of  communicants 
diminished;  while  the  facility  of  divorce  granted  by  Islam 
occasioned  many  perversions  from  among  the  Copts  to  that 
religion.  On  the  other  hand  the  necessity  of  resistance  to  these 
tendencies  and  of  reform  from  within  was  strongly  realized. 
Unfortunately,  the  institution  of  a  lay  council  ai  eminent 
churchmen,  which  has  been  formed  for  the  patriarch  and  for 
every  bishop  in  his  own  diocese,  has  led  to  prolonged  struggles 
and  on  one  occasion  to  a  serious  crisis,  in  which  the  patriarch 
and  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria  were  for  a  while  banished 
to  the  desert.  A  principal  object  of  these  lay  councils  is  to 
control  the  financial  and  legal  powers  vested  in  patriarch  and 
bishops — powers  which  have  often  been  greatly  abused.  Other 
objects  are  (i)  to  provide  Christian  religious  education  in  all 
Coptic  schools  and  to  raise  these  schools  to  a  high  standard  in 
secular  matters;  (2)  to  promote  the  education  of  women;  (3) 
to  apply  church  revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  churches  and 
schools  and  to  the  better  payment  of  the  clergy,  who  are  now 
often  compelled  to  live  on  chanty;  (4}  to  ensure  prompt  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  ecclesiastical  causes  such  as  divorce, 
inheritance,  &c.;  and  (5)  to  establish  colleges  for  the  efficient 
training  of  the  clergy.  Educated  Copts  remember  the  time 
when  the  church  of  Alexandria  was  as  famous  for  learning  as 
for  zeal.  They  desire  also  to  resist  the  serious  encroachments 
of  Roman  Catholic,  American  Presbyterian,  and  other  foreign 
missions  upon  their  ancient  faith.  (A.  J.  B.) 

Authorities. — (l)  Bistory  and  Religion :  Johann  Michael 
Wansleben  (Vansleb),  a  Dominican  and  learned  orientalist  (1635- 
1679),  Hist,  de  Ciglise  d'Atexartdrie  (Paris,  1677).  written  at  Cairo 
in  1673  and  1673  mainly  from  o^inal  native  sources,  and  Nouvelle 
Relattan  .  .  .  d'un  voyage  fail  en  Efyple,  6fc.  (Paris,  1677  and 
.,  London,  1678);  Euaihe  "  ■  -  -■  ' 
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;  Euaihe  Renaudot  the  younger  (1646- 
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Eng.  trans,  by  Sir  E.  Sadleir,  London,  1693) ;  S.  C.  Malan,  Oripnal 
Documents  of  the  Coptic  Church  (London,  1874):  Denzii^r,  Ritus 
Oritntaiium  (WUrzbui^,  1863);  Hon.  Robert  Curaon,  ViiUs  to 
Monasteries  in  the  Levant  (London,  1849) :  J.  M.  Neale,  Hist,  ofthe 
Palriarchale  of  Alexandria  (2  vols.,  ib.,  1847),  in  the  Hist,  ofthe  Holy 
Eastern  Church,  coloured  t>y  the  writer's  Anglo-CathoIic  point  of 
view;  A.  J.  Butler,  Ancient  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt  (Oxford,  I88i) ; 
B.  T.  A.  Evetts  and  Butler,  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt,  by 
AbQ  Skleh  {O^iford,  1895);  E.  Am6lineau,  Monuments  pour  servir  d 
I'histoire  de  I'Egypte  chrilienne  aux  IV'  et  V  siicles.  Coptic  and 
Arabic  doiniments  published  and  translated  for  the  first  time,  in 
Mim.  de  la  mission  archiotog.  franQ.  au  Caire,  t.  iv.  (Paris,  1888).  and 
Monumtnis  ...  aw  IV*  siide  in  the  Annates  d»  musie  Cuimei, 
t.  xvii.  (Paris,  1889) ;  P.  Rohrbach,  Die  aiexandrinischen  Patriarchen 
(Beriin,  1891);  Jullien,  L'£.gypte:  sourenirs  bibtiques  ei  chritiens 
(Lille,  1891) ;  Macaire,  Hisloire  de  I'tglise  d'Alexandrie  (Cairo,  1S9A) ; 
Porphyiius,  The  Christian  East:  Alexandrian  Patriarchate  (St 
Petersburg,  1898;  in  Russian);  Strzygowski,  Orient  oder  Rom? 
(Leipzig.  1901);  De  Bock,  MatMaux  pour  senrir  &  Tarchioiogie  de 
I'&gypte  chrilienne  (St  Petersburg,  1901);  Kitai  al  ^uUljt  al 
Muhaddas  (Cairo,  190a) ;  A.  Gayet,  "  Les  Monuments  copies  du 
mus^  de  Boulaq,"  in  the  Mim.  miss,  archiolog.  fran^.  au  Caire,  t.  iii. 
(Paris,  1889);  id.,  L'Arl  copte  (Paris,  1903);  Homer,  The  Statutes 
of  the  Apostles  (London,  1904) ;  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Reports, 
section  Christian  Egypt";  W.  E.  Crum.  article  "  Koptische 
Kirche  "  in  Realeneykh^Sdie  fir  proteslantische  Theologie  und  Kirche, 
3.  Aufl. ;  J.  M.  Fuller's  article  "Coptic  Church  "  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Biography;  A.  J,  Butler.  The  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt  (Orford. 
1902);  J.  Leipoldt,  Schenule  von  Atripe_  und  dte  Entstehung  des 
national-agypitschen  Christentums  (Leipiig,  1903),  Die  Entstehung 
ier  koptischen  Kirche  (a  valuable  essay  pnnted  as  the  introduction 
to  R.  Haupt'a  Kalaiof  %,  Halle,  1905):  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  "The 
Patriarehal  Hinory  of  Severus  "  in  Graffin's  Patrologia  orientalis 
(Paris);  J.  Milne,  A  History  of  Egypt  under  Roman  Rule  (1898). 


Literature. — See  Crum's  article  above  referred  to,  his  Catalogue 
of  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  his  annual  reviews  in 
Uie  ArchaeoloeiaU  Report  of  the  Egypt   EiplonUon  Fund;  J. 
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'odem  People. — E.  W.  Lane's  description  of  the  C<M>ts  in  his 
Modem  Egyptuins  is  interesting,  but  founded  on  imperfect  infor- 
mation, and,  moreover,  coloured  by  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
Moslems  whom  he  studied  with  so  much  sympathy.  See  Kluniii^r, 
Upper  Egypl.pp.  61  et  sqq.;  also  the  last  chapter  of  The  Story  of 
Ae  Church  of  Egypt,  by  Mrs  E.  L.  Butcher  (1897),  on  the  social  life 
and  customs. 

COPYHOLD,  in  English  law,  an  ancient  form  of  land  tenure, 
legally  defined  as  a  "  holding  at  the  will  of  the  lord  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  manor."  Though  nowada}^  of  diminishing 
practical  importance,  its  incidents  are  historically  interesting. 
Its  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  occupation  by  villani,  or  non- 
freemen,  of  portions  of  land  belonging  to  the  manor  of  a  feudal 
lord.  In  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  manor  was  in  part 
granted  to  free  tenants,  in  part  reserved  by  the  lord  himsdf 
for  his  own  uses.  The  estate  of  the  free  tenants  is  the  freehold 
estate  of  English  law;  as  tenants  of  the  same  manor  they 
assembled  together  in  manorial  court  or  court  baron,  of  which 
they  were  the  judges.  The  portion  of  the  manor  reserved  for 
the  lord  (the  demesne,  or  domain)  was  cultivated  by  labourers 
who  were  bound  to  the  land  {adscripti  glehae).  Tliey  could  not 
leave  the  manor,  and  their  service  was  obligatory.  Tlese  villani, 
however,  were  allowed  by  the  lord  to  cultivate  portions  of  land 
for  their  own  use.  It  was  a  mere  occupation  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  lord,  but  in  course  of  time  it  grew  into  an  occupation  by 
right,  recognized  first  of  all  by  custom  and  afterwards  by  law. 
This  kind  of  tenure  is  called  by  the  lawyers  viUenagivm,  and  it 
probably  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  general  recognition  of 
the  right  when  the  name  is  applied  to  lands  held  on  the  same  con- 
ditions not  by  villeins  but  by  free  men.  The  tenants  in  villenage 
were  not,  like  the  freeholders,  members  of  the  court  baron,  but 
they  appear  to  have  attended  in  a  humbler  capacity,  and  to  have 
solicited  the  succession  to  the  land  occupied  by  a  deceased  father, 
or  the  admission  of  a  new  tenant  who  had  purchased  the  good- 
will, as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  holding,  paying  for  such  favours 
certain  customary  fines  or  dues.  In  relation  to  the  tenants  in 
villenage,  the  court  baron  was  called  the  customary  court.  The 
records  of  the  court  constituted  the  title  of  the  villein  tenant, 
held  by  copy  of  the  court  roll  (whence  the  term  "  copyhdd  "); 
and  the  oistoms  of  the  manor  therein  recorded  formed  the  real 
property  law  applicable  to  his  case. 

Copyhold  had  long  been  established  in  practice  before  it  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  law.  At  first  it  was  in  fact,  as  it  is 
now  in  the  fictitious  theory  of  the  law,  a  tenancy  at  will,  for  which 
none  of  the  legal  remedies  of  a  freeholder  were  available.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  however,  it  was  held  that  a  tenant  in 
villenage  had  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  lord.  In  this  way 
a  species  of  tenant-ri^t,  depending  on  and  strongly  supported 
by  popular  opinion,  was  changed  into  a  legal  right.  But  it  retained 
many  incidents  characteristic  of  its  historical  origin.  The  life  of 
copyhold  assurance,  it  is  said,  is  custom.  Copyhold  is  necessarily 
parcel  of  a  manor,  and  the  freehold  is  said  to  be  in  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  The  court  roll  of  the  manor  is  the  evidence  of  title 
and  the  record  of  the  special  laws  as  to  fines,  quit  rents,  heriots, 
&c.,  prevailing  in  the  manor.  When  copyhold  land  is  conveyed 
from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  surrendered  by  the  owner  to  the 
lord,  who  by  his  payment  of  the  customary  fine  makes  a  new 
grant  of  it  to  the  purehaser.  The  lord  must  admit  the  vendor's 
nominee,  but  the  form  of  the  conveyance  is  still  that  of  surrender 
and  re-grant.  The  lord,  as  I^;al  owner  of  the  fee-simple  of  the 
lands,  has  a  right  to  all  the  mines  and  minemls  and  to  all  the 
growing  timber,  although  the  tenant  may  have  planted  it  himself. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  existence  of  copyhold  tenures  may 
sometimes  be  traced  by  the  total  absence  of  timber  from  sudi 
lands,  while  on  freehold  lands  it  grows  in  abundance.  Hence 
also  the  popular  saying  that  the  "  oak  grows  not  except  on  free 
land."    The  copyholder  mustnot commit wasteeitherbycuttiDB 
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down  timber,  &c.,  or  by  neglecting  to  repair  buildings.  In  such 
respects  the  law  treats  him  as  a.  mere  lessee, — the  real  owner 
being  supposed  to  be  the  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord 
may  not  enter  the  land  to  cut  his  own  timber  or  open  bis  mines. 
The  limitations  of  estates  usual  in  respect  of  other  lands,  as  found 
In  copyhold,  become  subject  of  couise  to  the  operations  of  its 
peculiar  conditions  as  to  the  relation  of  lord  and  tenant.  An 
estate  for  life,  ot  pour  autre  vie  {i.e.  for  another's  life),  an  estate 
entaS,  cr  in  fee-simple,  may  be  carved  out  of  copyhold. 

A  species  of  tenure  resembling  copyhold  is  what  is  known  as 
customary  freehold.  The  land  is  held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  but 
not  by  will  of  the  lord.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  freehold  of  such  lands  is  in  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  in  the 
tenant,  and  the  courts  of  law  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 
In  some  instances  copyhold  for  lives  alone  is  recognized,  and  in 
such  cases  the  lord  of  the  manor  may  ultimately,  when  all  the 
lives  have  dropped,  get  back  the  land  into  his  own  hands. 

The  feudal  obligations  attaching  to  copyhold  tenure  have 
been  found  to  cause  much  inconvenience  to  the  tenants,  while 
they  are  of  no  great  value  to  the  lord.  One  of  the  most  vexatious 
of  these  is  the  keriot,  under  which  name  the  lord  is  entitled  to 
seize  the  tenant's  best  beast  or  other  chattel  in  the  event  of  the 
tenant's  death.  The  custom  dates  from  the  time  when  all  the 
copyholder's  proper^,  including  the  copyholder  himself,  belonged 
to  the  lord,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  by  way  of  analogy 
to  the  custom  whidi  gave  a  military  tenant's  habiliments  to 
his  lord  in  order  to  equip  his  successor.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  articles  of  great  value  being  seized  as  heriots  for  the  copyhold 
tenements  of  their  owners.  A  race  horse  worth  £2000  or  £3000 
was  thus  seized.  The  fine  payable  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
tenant,  whether  by  alienation  or  succession,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  the  courts  long  ago  laid  down  the  rule  that  it  must 
be  reasonable,  and  anything  beyond  two  years'  improved  value 
of  the  lands  they  disallowed. 

The  inconvenience  caused  by  these  feudal  incidents  of  the 
tenure  led  to  a  series  of  statutes,  having  for  their  object  tie 
conversion  of  copyhold  into  freehold.  The  first  Copyhold  Act, 
tliat  ot  1841,  was  consolidated  by  the  Copyhold  Act  i8g4. 
Owing  to  the  incidents  attaching  to  land  "  holden  by  copy  of 
court  roll  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor  "  in  the  shape  of 
fines  and  heriots,  the  inability  to  grant  a  lease  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing a  year,  and  to  the  peculiar  rules  as  to  descent,  waste,  dower, 
curtesy,  alienation,  and  other  matters,  varying  often  from  manor 
to  manor  and  widely  differing  from  the  uniform  law  applicable 
tc  land  in  general,  enfranchisement,  or  the  conversion  of  land 
held  by  copyhold  tenure  into  freehold,  is  often  desired.  This  could 
and  may  still  be  efiected  at  common  law,  but  only  by  agreement 
on  the  part  of  both  the  lord  and  the  tenant.  Moreover,  it  was 
subject  to  other  disadvantages.  The  cost  fell  on  the  tenant,  and 
the  land  when  enfranchLied  was  subject  to  the  encumbrances 
attaching  to  the  manor,  and  so  an  investigation  into  the  lord's 
title  was  necessary.  In  1841  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  a 
statutory  method  of  enfranchisement,  removing  some  of  the 
barriers  existing  at  common  law;  but  the  machinery  created 
was  only  available  where  both  lord  and  tenant  were  in  agrerment. 
The  Copyhold  Act  1852  went  further,  and  for  the  first  time 
introduced  the  principle  of  compulsory  enfranchisement  on  the 
part  ot  either  party.  By  the  Copyhold  Act  i8g4,  which  now 
governs  statutory  enfranchisement,  the  former  Copyhold  Acts 
1841— 18S7,  were  repealed,  and  the  law  was  consolidated  and 
improved.  Enfranchisement  is  now  effected  under  this  act, 
thou^  in  certain  cases  it  is  also  to  be  obtained  under  special 
acts,  such  as  the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  184S;  and  the 
dd  common  law  method  with  aU  its  disadvantages  is  still  open. 
The  Copyhold  Act  1894  deals  both  with  compulsory  and  with 
voluntary  enfranchisement.  In  either  case  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  must  be  obtained;  and  powers  are  bestowed 
Oft  it  to  decide  questions  arising  on  enfranchisement,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  High  Court.  Hie  actual  enfranchisement,  where 
it  is  compelled  by  one  of  the  parties,  is  effected  by  an  award 
made  by  the  board;  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  enfranchisement 
It  is  completed  by  deed.    Under  the  act  it  is  open  to  both  lord 


and  tenant  to  compel  enfranchisement,  though  the  expenses  are 
to  be  borne  by  the  party  requiring  it.  The  compensation  to 
the  lord,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  is  ascertained  under  the 
direction  of  the  board  on  a  valuation  made  by  a  valuer  or 
valuers  appointed  by  the  lord  and  tenant;  and  miay  be  paid 
either  in  a  gross  sum  or  by  way  of  an  annual  rent  charge  issuing 
out  of  the  land  enfranchised,  and  equivalent  to  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4%  on  the  amount  fixed  upon  as  compensation.  This 
rent  charge  is  redeemable  on  six  months'  notice  at  twenty-five 
times  its  annual  amount.  The  tenant,  even  if  he  is  the  compelling 
party,  may  elect  cither  method;  but  the  lord  has  not  the  same 
option,  and  where  the  enfranchisement  is  at  his  instance,  unless 
there  is  either  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  or  a  notice  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  to  exercise  his  option,  the  compensation  is 
a  rent  charge.  Power  is  conferred  on  the  lord  to  purchase  the 
tenant's  interest  where  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  land  by 
enfranchisement  would  prejudice  his  mansion  house,  park  or 
gardens;  while  on  the  otier  hand,  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
or  the  other  tenants,  the  board  is  authorized  to  continue  con- 
ditions of  user  for  their  benefit. 

So  far  the  provisions  relating  to  compulsory  enfranchisement 
have  been  dealt  with;  but  even  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment the  lord  and  tenant  are  only  entitled  to  accept  enfranchise- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The 
consideration  in  addition  to  a  gross  sum  or  a  rent  charge  may 
consist  of  a  conveyance  of  land,  or  of  a  right  to  mines  or  minerals, 
or  of  a  right  to  wa-ste  in  lands  belonging  to  the  manor,  or  partly 
in  one  way  and  partly  in  another.  The  effect  of  enfranchisement, 
whether  it  be  voluntary  or  compulsory,  is  that  the  land  becomes 
of  freehold  tenure  subject  to  the  same  laws  relating  to  descent, 
dower  and  curtesy  as  are  applicable  to  freeholds,  and  so  freed 
from  Borough  English,  Gavelkind  (save  in  Kent),  and  other  cus- 
tomary modes  of  descent,  and  from  any  custom  relating  to  dower 
or  free-bench  or  tenancy  by  curtesy.  Nevertheless,  the  lord  is 
entitled  to  escheat  in  the  event  of  failure  of  heirs,  just  as  if  the  land 
had  not  been  enfranchised.  The  land  is  held  under  the  same  title 
as  that  under  which  it  was  held  at  the  date  at],which  the  enfran- 
chisement takes  effect;  but  it  is  not  subject  to  any  estate  right, 
charge,  or  interest  affecting  the  manor.  Every  mortgage  of 
copyhold  estate  in  the  land  enfranchised  becomes  a  mortgage 
of  the  freehold,  though  subject  to  the  priority  of  the  rent  charge 
paid  in  compensation  under  the  act.  All  rights  and  interests  ot 
any  person  in  the  land  and  all  leases  remain  binding  in  the  same 
manner.  On  the  other  hand  the  tenant's  rights  of  common  still 
continue  attached  to  the  freehold;  and,  without  express  consent 
in  writing  of  the  lord  or  tenant  respectively,  the  right  of  either 
in  mines  or  minerals  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  change.  No 
creation  of  new  copyholds  by  granting  land  out  of  the  waste  is 
permissible,  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Agricultiure; 
and  the  act  enacts  that  a  valid  admittance  of  a  new  copy- 
holder may  be  made  without  holding  a  court. 

Under  the  earlier  acts,  machinery  to  free  the  land  from  the 
burden  of  the  old  rents,  fines  and  heriots  was  set  up,  commuting 
them  into  a  rent  charge  or  a  fine.  Commutation,  however,  b 
never  compulsory,  and  differs  from  enfranchisement  in  that, 
whereas  by  enfranchisement  the  land  in  question  is  converted 
into  freehold,  by  commutation  it  still  continued  parcel  of  the 
manor,  though  subject  to  a  rent  charge  or  a  fine,  as  might  have 
been  agreed.  The  ordinary  laws  of  descent,  dower,  and  curtesy 
were,  however,  substituted  for  the  customs  in  relation  to  these 
matters  incidental  to  the  land  in  question  before  commutation, 
and  the  timber  became  the  tenant's. 

AcTHORiTiBS. — C.  !.  Elton,  Lan  of  Copylwlds  (i8g8) ;  C.  Watkins, 
On  Copykolds  (1825);  Scrnen  on  CopyMdi,  ed.  A.  Brown  (1896); 
A.  Brown,  CopyiuM  Enfranchisement  Acts  (1895). 

COPTIHO  MACHINES.  Appliances  of  various  kinds  have 
been  devised  for  producing  copies  of  writings  made  by  the  pen 
or  pencil.  A  simple  method  commonly  adopted  when  only  a 
lingle  copy  is  required  is  to  write  the  original  vrith  spedally 
prepared  copying  ink  (farmed  by  adding  some  thickening 
sutetance  like  sugar  or  gum  to  ordinary  ink),  to  place  upon  ft  a 
damped  sheet  of  tliin  absorbent  paper,  and  Xomfsa  the  two 
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together  in  some  way,  as  in  a  Maying  press.  The  resulting 
impression,  being  leversed,  must  be  read  from  the  back  of  the 
absorbent  paper,  which  is  thin  enough  to  be  transparent. 
Another  process,  by  which  a  considerable  number  of  copies 
can  be  made  simultaneously,  consists  in  interleaving  a  number 
of  sheets  of  thin  white  paper  with  sheets  of  paper  prepared  with 
lampblack  ("  carbon  paper  ")  and  writing  on  the  top  sheet 
with  a  "  style "  or  other  sharp-pointed  instrument.  The 
hectograph  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  manifolding  processes 
analogous  to  lithography.  In  it  the  writing  is  in  first  instance 
done  with  aniline  ink,  and  then  a  transfer  is  made  to  a  plate  of 
a  gelatinous  composition,  from  which  a  series  of  duplicates  can 
be  taken  oS.  Another  class  of  methods  involves  the  preparation 
of  what  are  essentially  stencils.  In  the  cyclostyle,  paper  of  a 
special  kind  is  stretched  over  a  smooth  metal  plate,  and  the 
writing  instrument  consists  of  a  holder  having  at  the  end  a 
small  wheel  provided  with  a  serrated  edge  on  its  periphery, 
which  perforates  the  paper  with  lines  of  minute  cuts  and  thus 
forms  a  stencil.  When  ink  is  passed  over  this  stencil  with  a  roller 
it  goes  through  the  perforations  and  leaves  an  impression  on  a 
piece  of  paper  [daced  underneath.  In  the  trypograph  a  similar 
result  is  attained  by  using  a  simple  style  for  writing,  but  stretch- 
ing the  paper  over  a  metal  plate  having  its  surface  covered  with 
fine  sharp  corrugations  which  pierce  the  paper  as  the  style  is 
moved  over  them.  In  the  Edison  electric  pen  the  stencil  is 
formed  by  the  aid  of  a  style  containing  a  fine  needle,  which  is 
rapidly  moved  up  and  down  by  a  small  electric  motor  mounted 
at  the  t(^  of  the  pen,  and  thus  a  series  of  minute  holes  is 
punctured  in  the  paper  by  the  act  of  writing.  For  copying  plans 
and  drawings,  engineers,  architects,  &c.,  use  a  "  blue  print  " 
process  which  depends  on  the  action  of  light  on  certain  salts  of 
iron  (see  Sun-Copying  and  Photogsaphk), 

COPTRIGHT,  in  law,  the  right,  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  author  or  his  assignees,  of  multiplying  for  sale  copies  of  an 
original  work  or  composition,  in  literature  or  art.  As  a  recognized 
form  of  property  it  is,  compared  with  others,  of  recent  origin, 
being  in  fact,  in  the  use  of  literary  works,  mainly  the  result  of  the 
facility  for  multiplying  copies  created  by  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. It  is  with  copyright  in  literary  compositions  that  we  are  here 
primarily  concerned,  as  it  was  established  first,  the  analogous 
right  as  regards  works  of  plastic  art,  &c.,  following  in  its  train. 

r.  Whether  copyright  was  recognized  at  all  by  the  common 
law  of  England  was  long  a  much  debated  legal  question.  Black- 
stone  thinks  that  "  this  species  of  property,  being  grounded  on 
labour  and  invention,  is  more  properly  reducible  to  the  head  of 
occupancy  than  any  other,  since  the  right  of  occupancy  itself 
b  supposed  by  Mr  Locke  and  many  others  to  be  founded  on  the 
personal  labour  of  the  occupant."  But  he  speaks  doubtfully  of 
its  existence — merely  mentioning  the  opposing  views,  "  that 
on  the  one  hand  it  hath  been  thought  no  other  man  can  have  a 
right  to  exhibit  the  author's  work  without  his  consent,  and  that 
it  is  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  the  right  is  of  too  subtle  and 
unsubstantial  a  nature  to  become  the  subject  of  property  at 
the  CMumon  taw,  and  only  capable  of  being  guarded  by  positive 
statutes  and  special  provisions  of  the  magistrate."  He  notices 
that  the  Roman  law  adjudged  that  if  one  man  wrote  anything 
on  the  paper  or  parchment  of  another,  the  writing  should  belong 
to  the  owner  of  the  blank  materials,  but  as  to  any  other  property 
in  the  works  of  the  understanding  the  law  is  silent,  and  he  adds 
that "  neither  with  ua  in  England  hath  there  been  (till  very  lately) 
any  final  determination  upon  the  rights  of  authors  at  the  common 
law,"  The  common  law  undoubtedly  gives  a  right  to  restrain 
the  publication  of  unpublished  compositions;  but  when  a  work 
is  once  published,  its  protection  depends  on  the  statutes  regulat- 
ing copyright.  The  leading  case  on  the  subject  of  unpublished 
works  is  Prince  Albert  v.  Strange  (1840),  2  De  G.  &  Sm,  653. 
Copies  of  etchings  by  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  which 
had  been  lithographed  for  private  circulation,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  defendant,  a  London  publisher,  who  proposed  to  exhibit 
them,  and  issued  a  catalogue  entitled  A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert  Gallery  of  Etchings.  The  court 
of  chancery  restrained  the  publication  of  the  catalogue,  holding 


that  property  in  mechanical  works,  or  works  of  art,  does  certainly 
subsist,  and  is  invaded,  before  publication,  not  only  by  copying 
but  by  description  or  catalogue.  This  protection  includes  news 
{Exchange  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Central  News,  1897). 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  nature  of  copyright  itself,  and  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  recognized  in  law,  have,  as  already 
stated,  been  the  subject  of  bitter  dispute.  It  was 
attacked  as  constituting  a  monopoly,  and  it  has  been  ,^^  " 
argued  thht  copyright  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
doubtful  exception  to  the  general  law  regulating  trade,  and  should 
be  strictly  limited  in  point  of  duration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
claimed  that  copyright,  being  in  the  nature  of  personal  property, 
should  be  peri>etual.  A  man's  own  work,  in  this  view,  b  as  much 
his  as  his  house  or  his  money,  and  should  be  protected  by  the 
state.  Historically,  and  in  legal  definition,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  doubt  that  copyright,  as  regulated  by  statute,  is  strictly 
a  monopoly.  The  parliamentary  protection  of  works  of  art  for 
the  period  of  fourteen  years  by  an  act  of  1709  and  later  statutes 
appears,  as  Blackstone  points  out,  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  exception  in  the  Statute  of  Monopcdies  liii.  The  object  of 
that  statute  was  to  suppress  the  royalgrantsof  exclusive  right  to 
trade  in  certain  articles,  and  to  reassert  in  relation  to  all  such 
monopolies  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Certain  exceptions 
were  made  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  and  among  others  it  was 
allowed  that  a  royal  patent  of  privilege  might  be  granted  for 
fourteen  years  "  to  any  inventor  of  a  new  manufacture  for  the 
sole  working  or  making  of  the  same."  'Copyright,  like  patent 
right,  would  be  covered  by  the  legal  definition  of  a  monopoly. 
It  is  a  mere  right  to  prevent  other  people  from  manufacturing 
certain  articles.  But  objections  to  monopolies  in  general  do 
not  apply  to  this  particular  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  author 
of  a  new  work  in  literature  or  art  has  the  right  of  preventing 
others  from  manufacturing  copies  thereof  and  selling  them  to 
the  public.  The  rights  of  persons  hcensed  to  sell  spirits,  to  hold 
theatrical  exhibitions,  &c.,  are  also  of  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
and  may  be  defended  on  special  grounds  of  public  policy.  The 
monopoly  of  authors  and  inventors  rests  on  the  general  sentiment 
underlying  all  civilized  law,  that  a  man  should  be  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour. 

LlTEKARV  COPVKICHI 

2.  United  Kingdom. — On  the  invention  of  printing  {see  PbeSS 
Laws)  the  crown,  or  other  sovereign  powers,  granted  patents 
^^^^  or  licences  with  the  object  of  restricting  the  right  of 
^y^,f  multiplying  copies  of  literary  works,  and  this  super- 
vision of  publication  still  has  certain  historical  results. 
A  special  kind  of  what  amounts  to  perpetual  copyright  in  various 
publications  has  for  various  reasons  been  recogi^zed  by  the  laws 
(i)  in  the  crown,  and  (1)  in  the  universities  and  colleges.  The 
various  copyright  acts,  referred  to  below,  except  from  their 
provisions  the  copyrights  vested  in  the  two  English  and  the  four 
Scottish  universities.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  colleges  of 
Eton,  Westminster  and  Winchester,  Crown  copyrights  are  saved 
by  the  general  principle  which  exempts  crown  rights  from  the 
operation  of  statutes  unless  they  are  expressly  mentioned. 
Among  the  books  in  which  the  crown  has  claimed  copyright  are 
the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  statutes,  orders  of  privy  council, proclamations,  almanacs, 
Lilly's  Latin  Grammar,  year  books  and  law  reports.  The  copy- 
right in  the  Bible  b  rested  by  some  on  the  king's  position  as 
head  of  the  church;  Lord  Lyndhurst  rested  it  on  his  duties  as 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  charged  with  the  publica- 
tion of  authorized  manuals  of  religion.  The  right  of  printing  the 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  vested  in  the  king's 
printer  and  the  universides  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  These 
copyrights  do  not  extend  to  prohibit  independent  translations 
from  the  original.  The  obsolete  copyright  of  the  crown  in  Lilly's 
L.atin  Grammar  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
drawn  up  at  the  king's  expense.  The  universities  have  a  joint 
right  {with  the  crown's  patentees)  of  printing  acts  of  parliment. 
Law  reports  were  decided  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.;  by  act  of  parliament  they  were  forbidden 
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to  be  published  without  licence  from  the  chancellor  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  three  courts,  and  this  form  of  licence  remained  in  use 
after  the  act  had  expired.  Uaiverstty  and  college  copyrights 
were  made  perpetual  by  an  act  of  George  III.,  but  only  on 
condition  of  the  books  being  printed  at  their  printing  presses 
and  for  their  own  benefit. 

3.  The  first  definite  statute,  or  Copyright  Act,  in  England  was 
passed  in  1709.  Hie  [Mvamble  states  that  printers,  booksellers 
and  other  [>ersons  were  frequently  in  the  habit  of  printing, 
reprinting,  and  publishing  "  books  and  other  writings  without 
tlw  consent  of  the  authors  or  proprietors  of  such  books  and 
writings,  to  their  very  great  detriment,  and  too  often  to  the 
niinof  them  and  their  families."  "Forpreventing,  therefore,  such 
practices  for  the  future,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  learned 
men  to  compose  and  write  useful  books,  it  b  enacted  that  the 
author  of  any  book  or  books  already  printed,  who  hath  not 
transferred  to  any  other  the  copy  or  copies  of  such  book  or  books 
in  order  to  print  or  reprint  the  same,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and 
liberty  of  printing  such  book  or  boolcs  tor  the  term  of  one-and- 
twenty  years,  and  that  the  author  of  any  book  or  books  already 
composed,  and  not  printed  and  published,  or  that  shall  hereafter 
be  composed,  and  his  assignee,  or  assignees,  shall  have  the  sole 
liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  such  book  or  books  for  the  term 
of  fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  first  publishing 
the  same,  and  no  longer."  The  penalty  for  oSences  against  the 
act  was  declared  to  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  illicit  copies  to  the 
true  proprietor,  and  the  fine  of  one  penny  per  sheet,  half  to  the 
crown,  and  half  to  any  person  suing  for  the  same.  "  After  the 
expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fourteen  years  the  sole  right  of 
[Hinting  or  disposing  of  copies  shall  return  to  the  authors  thereof, 
if  they  are  then  living,  or  their  representatives,  for  another  term 
of  fourteen  years."  To  secure  the  benefit  of  the  act  registration 
at  Stationers'  Hall  was  necessary.  In  section  4  was  contained 
the  provision  that  if  any  person  thought  the  price  of  a  book 
"  too  high  and  unreasonable,"  he  might  complain  to  the  arch- 
tushop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  London, 
the  chiefo  of  the  three  courts  at  Westminster,  and  the  vice- 
chancellors  of  the  two  tmiver^ties  in  England,  and  to  the  lord 
president,  lord  justice  general,  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
and  the  rector  of  the  ccjlege  of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  who  might 
fix  a  reasonable  price.  Nine  copies  of  each  book  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  royal  library,  the  libraries  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  four  Scottish  universites,  Sion 
College,  and  the  faodty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh. 

It  was  believed  for  a  laag  time  that  this  statute  had  not 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  authors  at  common  law.  Ownership 
of  literary  property  at  common  law  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
recogawed  in  some  earlier  statutes.  The  Licensing  Act  1661 
prohibited  the  printing  of  any  work  without  the  consent  of  the 
ovmer  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Sec.  This  act  expired  in  1679,  and 
attempts  to  renew  it  were  unsuccessful.  The  records  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  show  that  the  purchase  and  sale  of  copy- 
rights had  become  an  established  usage,  and  the  loss  of  the  protec- 
tion, incidentally  afforded  by  the  Licensing  Act,  was  felt  as  a 
serious  grievance,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  statute  of  1709. 
That  statute,  as  the  judges  in  MiUar  v.  Taylor  (1769,  4  Burr. 
3303)  pointed  out,  speaks  of  the  ownership  of  Lterary  property 
as  a  known  thing.  Many  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  courts 
protected  copyrights  not  falling  within  the  periods  laid  down 
by  the  act.  Thus  in  1735  the  master  of  the  rolls  restrained  the 
printing  of  an  edition  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  published  in 
1657.  In  1739  an  injunction  was  granted  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
against  the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost,  at  the  instance  of  persons 
claiming  under  an  assignment  from  Milton  in  1667.  In  die  case 
of  Millar  v.  Ta^fior  the  plaintiff,  who  had  purchased  the  copy- 
right of  Thomson's  Seasons  in  1719,  claimed  damages  for  an 
unlicensed  publication  thereof  by  the  defendant  in  1763.  Th* 
jury  found  that  before  the  statute  it  was  usual  to  purchase  from 
authors  the  perpetual  copyright  of  their  works.  Three  judges, 
among  whom  was  Lord  Mansfield,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
comiDon  law  right;  one  was  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The 
majcnrity  thought  that  the  act  of  1 709  was  not  intended  to  destroy 


copyright  at  common  taw,  but  merely  to  protect  it  more  efficiently 
during  the  limited  periods.  Millar  v.  Taylor,  however,  was 
speedily  overruled  by  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett  In  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1774.  The  judges  were  called  upon  to  state 
their  opinions.  A  majority  (seven  to  four)  were  of  opinion  that 
the  author  and  his  assigns  had  at  common  law  the  sole  right 
of  publication  in  perpetiuty.  A  majority  (six  to  five)  were  of 
opinion  that  this  right  had  been  taken  away  by  the  statute  of 
1709,  and  a  term  of  years  substituted  for  the  perpetiuty.  The 
decision  appears  to  have  taken  the  trade  by  surprise.  Many 
booksellers  had  purchased  copyrights  not  protected  by  the 
statute,  and  they  now  petitioned  parliament  to  be  relieved 
from  the  consequences  of  the  decision  in  Donaldson  v.  BeckM. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  actually  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  Lord  Camden's  influence  succeeded  in  defeating  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  result  is  that  from  that  time  on  ordinary 
copyright  has  been  recognized  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  sanctioned 
by  statute.  The  university  copyrights  were,  however,  protected 
in  perpetuity  by  an  act  passed  in  1775. 

By  an  act  of  1801  the  penalty  for  infringement  of  copyright 
was  increased  to  threepence  per  sheet,  in  addition  to  the  forfeiture 
of  the  book.  The  proprietor  was  to  have  an  action  on  the  case 
against  any  person  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  British  dominions 
in  Europe,  who  should  print,  reprint,  or  import  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor,  first  had  in  writing,  signed  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  any  book  or  books,  or 
who  knowing  them  to  be  printed,  Sec.,  without  the  proprietor's 
consent  should  sell,  publish,  or  expose  them  for  sale;  the 
proprietor  to  have  his  damages  as  assessed  by  the  jury,  and 
double  costs  of  suit.  A  second  period  of  fourteen  years  was 
confirmed  to  the  author,  shoixld  he  still  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
first.  Further,  it  was  forbidden  to  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  sale  books  first  composed,  written,  or  printed  and 
published  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinted  elsewhere. 
Another  change  was  made  by  the  act  of  1814,  which  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  two  periods  of  fourteen  years  gave  to  the  author  and 
his  assignees  copyright  for  the  full  term  of  twenty-eight  years 
from  the  date  of  the  first  publication,  "  and  also,  if  the  author  be 
living  at  the  end  of  that  period,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life." 

4.  The  Copyright  Act  of  1843  repealed  the  previous  acts  on  the 
same  subject,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  law.  Its  preamble 
stated  its  object  to  be  to  encourage  the  production  of  j^  , 
"  literary  matterof  lasting  benefit  to  the  world."  The  jg^^ 
principal  clause  is  the  following  (§  3) :  "  That  the  copy- 
right in  every  book  which  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  act  be 
published  in  the  lifetime  of  its  author  shall  endure  for  the  natural 
life  of  such  author,  and  for  the  further  term  of  seven  years, 
commencing  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  shall  be  the  property  of 
such  author  and  his  assignees;  provided  always  that  if  the  said 
term  of  seven  years  shall  expire  before  the  end  of  forty-two  years 
from  the  first  publication  of  such  book  the  copyright  shall  in  that 
case  endure  for  such  period  of  forty-two  years;  and  that  the 
copyright  of  every  book  which  shall  be  published  after  the  death 
of  its  author  shall  endure  lor  the  term  of  forty-two  years  from  the 
first  publication  thereof,  and  shall  be  the  property  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  author's  manuscript  from  which  such  book  shall  be 
first  published  and  bis  assigns."  The  benefit  of  the  enlarged  period 
was  extended  to  subsisting  copyrights,  unless  they  were  the 
property  of  an  assignee  who  had  acquired  them  by  purchase,  in 
which  case  the  period  of  copyright  would  be  extended  only  if  the 
author  or  his  personal  representative  agreed  with  the  proprietor 
to  accept  the  benefit  of  the  act.  By  section  5  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council  may  license  the  republication  of 
books  which  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  thereof  refuses  to 
publish  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  sixth  section  provides 
for  the  delivery  within  certain  times  of  copies  of  all  books 
published  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  of  all  subsequent 
editions  thereof,  at  the  British  Museum.  And  a  copy  of  every 
book  and  its  subsequent  editions  must  be  sent  on  demand  to  the 
following  libraries:  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  the  library  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh, 
and  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Other  libraries  (the  libraries 
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of  the  four  Scottish  Univeraties,  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  and  Sion 
College)  entitled  to  this  privilege  under  the  earlier  acts  bad  been 
deprived  thereof  by  an  act  passed  in  1836,  and  grants  from  the 
treasury,  calculated  on  the  annual  average  value  of  the  books 
they  had  received,  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  them  as  compensa- 
tion. A  book  of  registry  is  ordered  to  be  kept  at  Stationers'  Hall 
for  the  registration  of  copyrights,  to  be  open  to  inspection  on 
payment  of  one  shilling  for  every  entiy  which  shall  be  searched 
for  or  inspected.  And  the  officer  of  Stattoners'  Hall  shall  give  a 
certified  copy  of  any  entry  when  required,  on  payment  of  five 
shillings;  and  such  certified  copies  shall  be  received  in  evidence 
in  the  courts  as  prima  facie  proof  of  proprietorship  or  assignment 
of  copyright  or  licence  as  therein  expressed,  and,  in  the  case  of 
dramatic  or  musical  pieces,  of  the  right  of  representation  or 
performance.  False  entries  shall  be  punished  as  misdemeanours. 
The  entry  is  to  record  the  title  of  the  boot,  the  time  of  its  pubhca- 
tion,  and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  publisher  and 
proprietor  of  copyright.  Without  making  such  entry  no  pro- 
prietor can  bring  an  action  for  infringement  of  bis  copyright,  but 
the  entry  is  not  otherwise  to  afFect  the  copyright  itself.  Any 
person  deeming  himself  a^rieved  by  an  entry  in  the  registry  may 
complain  to  one  of  the  superior  courts,  which  will  order  it  to  be 
expunged  or  varied  if  necessary.  A  proprietor  may  bring  an 
action  on  the  case  for  infringement  of  his  copyright,  and  the 
defendant  in  such  an  action  must  give  notice  of  the  objections  to 
the  plaintiff's  title  on  which  he  means  to  rely.  No  person  except 
the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  is  allowed  to  import  into  the 
British  dominions  for  sale  or  hire  any  book  first  composed  or 
written  or  printed  and  pubhshed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
reprinted  elsewhere,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  £to. 
The  proprietor  of  any  encyclopaedia,  review,  magazine,  periodica! 
work,  or  work  published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  who  shall 
have  employed  any  person  to  compose  the  same,  or  any  volumes, 
parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  thereof,  for  publication  on  the 
terms  that  the  copyright  therein  shall  belong  to  such  proprietor, 
shall  enjoy  the  term  of  copyright  granted  by  the  act.*  But  the 
proprietor  may  not  publish  separately  any  article  or  review 
without  the  author's  consent,  nor  may  the  author  unless  he  has 
reserved  the  right  of  separate  publication.  Where  neither  party 
has  reserved  the  right  they  may  publish  by  agreement,  but  the 
author  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  may  publish  separately. 
Proprietors  of  periodical  works  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefits 
of  registration  under  the  act,  on  entering  in  the  registry  the  title, 
the  date  of  first  publication  of  the  first  volume  or  part,  and  the 
names  of  proprietor  and  publisher. 

The  interpretation  clause  of  the  act  defines  a  book  to  beevery 
volume,  part,  or  division  of  a  volume,  pamphlet,  sheet  of  letter- 
press, sheet  of  music,  map,  chart,  orplan  separately  pubUshed. 

5.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  question  of 
copyright  became  continually  more  prominent,  and  a  considerable 

extension  was  given  by  judicial  interpretation  to  the 
JJJJJl  scope  of  the  act  of  184a.  "  Literary  matter  of  lasting 
■JMa.  benefit  to  the  world  "  came  to  include  every  publica' 

tion  (not  being  illegal)  which  could  be  described  as 
"  literary  "  or  "  original,"  the  criterion  as  to  the  latter  qualifica- 
tion being,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  (see  Trade  AuxUiary  Co. 
v.  MiddlesboTOUgh  Association,  1889,  40  Ch.D.  415)  the  author 
or  compiler  has  really  put  his  own  brain-work  into  it. 

6.  The  most  marked  and  certain  progress  has  been  in  the 
application  of  the  law  of  copyright  to  the  periodical  press,  in 

order  to  protect  within  reasonable  limits  the  labour 
aaatn.       '^™'  expenditure  of  newspapers  that  obtain  for  the 

public  the  earliest  news  and  arrange  it  for  publication. 
It  is  settled  law  since  1881  {.Walter  v.  Horn,  17  Ch.D.  708,  over- 
ruling Cox  V.  Land  &"  Water  Journal  Co.,  1869),  that  a  newspaper 
is  a  book  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  can  claim  all  rights 
that  a  book  has  under  the  Copyright  Act.  Thus,  leading  articles, 
special  articles,  and  even  news  itema  are  protected  {Walter  v. 
Steinkopf,  r89a,  3  Ch.  489;  Exchange  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Gregory 

'  Such  arClcles  must  be  paid  for,  in  order  to  vest  copyright  in  the 
proprietor.  The  leading  ca«e  about  encyclopaedias  is  that  of 
La-menu  and  Bniien  v.  Afialo,  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  ia  1904. 
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and  Co.,  1696,  i  Q.B.  147).  Current  prices  of  stocks  and  sharei, 
translaticms,  the  compilation  of  a  directory,  summaries  of  legal 
proceedings,  and  other  similar  literary  work,  so  far  as  the  literary 
form,  the  labour  and  money  are  concerned,  are  equally  protected. 
In  short,  the  test  may  now  be  broadly  stated  to  be,  whether 
labour  of  the  brain  and  expenditure  of  money  have  been  given 
for  the  production;  whilst  the  old  requirement  of  original 
matter  is  very  broadly  interpreted.  The  leading  case  on  the 
subject  is  Walter  v.  Lane  (decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  tith 
August  1900).  The  question  there  raised  was,  whether  or  not 
copyright  applied  under  the  act  of  1843  in  respect  of  verbaHm 
reports  of  speeches.  Four  law  lords,  viz.  Lord  Chancellor 
Halsbury,  Lord  Davey,  Lord  James  of  Hereford  and  Lord 
Brampton  upheld  the  claim  to  copyright  in  such  cases,  whilst 
Lord  Robertson  was  the  sole  dissentient. 

Apart  from  newspapers,  protection  has  been  extended  to 
publications  having  no  literary  character;  Messrs  Matte's 
furniture  catalogue,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  prices  on  the  "  t^>e  " 
have  been  awarded  the  same  protection  as  directories.  The 
courts  have  declined  to  protect  works  which  are  mere  copies 
of  railway  time-tables,  or  the  "  tips  "  of  a  sporting  prophet,  or 
mechanical  devices  with  no  independent  literary  matter,  such 
as  patterns  for  cutting  ladies'  sleeves, 

7.  The  publication  of  lectures  without  consent  of  the  authors 
or  their  assignees  is  prohibited  by  the  Lecture  Copyright  Act 
1835,  which  reinforces  the  common  law  against  publica-  L,elarM. 
tion  of  "  unpublished  "  matter,  and  gives  a  copyright 

for  z8  years.  This  act,  however,  excepts  from  its  provisions: 
(i)  lectures  of  which  notice  has  not  beeo  given  two  days  before 
their  delivery  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  living  wiUiio  5  m. 
to  the  place  of  delivery  (an  impracticable  condition),  and  (3) 
lectures  delivered  in  universities  and  other  pubUc  institutions. 
Sermons  by  clergy  of  the  established  Church  are  believed  to  fall 
within  this  exception.  The  leading  cases  are  Nicols  v.  Pitman, 
1884,  36  Ch.D.  374,  and  Caird  v.  Sime,  1887,  la  A.C.  336. 

8.  The  writer  of  private  letters  sent  to  another  person  may 
in  general  restrain  their  publication.  It  was  urged  in  some  of 
the  cases  that  the  sender  had  abandoned  his  property  prJ^^t. 
in  the  letter  by  the  act  of  sending;  but  this  was  denied  fcuara. 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  {Pofie  v.  Curl  in  i74r),  who  held 

that  at  most  the  receiver  only  might  take  some  kind  of  joint 
property  in  the  letter  along  with  the  author.  Judge  Story,  in 
the  American  case  of  Folsotn  v.  Marsh,  2  Story  (Amer.)  100, 
states  the  law  as  follows:  "  The  author  of  any  letter  or  letters, 
and  his  representatives,  whether  they  are  hterary  letters  or 
letters  of  business,  possess  the  sole  and  exclusive  copyright 
therein;  and  no  person,  neither  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
nor  other  persons,  have  any  ri^t  or  authority  to  publish  the 
same  upon  their  own  account  or  for  their  own  benefit."  But 
there  may  be  special  occasions  justifying  such  publication.  See 
also  the  English  case  of  MacmUlan  v.  Dent  (rpoj). 

9.  The  question  of  what  is  an  infringement  of  copyright  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was  decided  under  the 
statute  of  1709  that  a  repetition  from  memory  was 
not  a  publication  so  as  to  be  an  infringement  of 
copyright.  In  the  case  of  Reade  v.  Conquest,  t86i, 
9  C.B.,  the  same  view  was  taken.  The  defendant  had 
dramatized  the  plaintiff's  novel  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend, 
and  the  piece  was  performed  at  his  theatre.  This  was  held  to 
be  no  breach  of  copyright;  but  the  circulation  of  copies  of  a 
drama,  so  taken  from  a  copyright  novel,  whether  gratuitously  or 
for  sate,  is  not  allowed.  Then  again  it  is  often  a  difficult  question 
to  decide  whether  the  alleged  piratical  copyright  does  more  than 
make  that  fair  use  of  the  original  author's  materials  which  the  law 
permits.  It  is  not  every  act  of  borrowing  hterary  matter  from 
another  which  is  piracy,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  line 
iwtween  what  is  fair  and  what  is  unfair.  Lord  Eldon  put  the 
question  thus, — whether  the  second  publication  is  a  legitimate 
use  of  the  other  in  the  fair  exercise  of  a  mental  op«ation  deserving 
the  character  of  an  original  work.  Another  teat  proposed  is 
"  whether  you  find  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  an  anitnus 
furandi — an  intention  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  saving  hinudf 
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labouT."  No  one,  it  has  been  said,  has  a  ri^t  to  take,  wbetber 
with  or  without  acknowledgment,  a  material  and  substantial 
portipn  of  another's  work,  his  arguments,  his  illustrations,  Us 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  malcinng  or  improving  a  rival 
publication.  When  the  materials  are  open  to  all,  an  author  may 
acquire  copyright  in  his  Eelection  or  arrangement  of  them. 
Several  cases  have  arisen  on  this  point  between  the  publishers 
of  rival  directories.  Here  it  has  been  held  that  the  subsequent 
compiler  is  bound  to  do  for  himself  what  the  original  compiler  had 
done.  When  the  materials  are  thus  in  medio,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  is 
considered  a  fair  test  of  piracy  to  examine  whether  the  mistakes 
of  both  works  are  the  same.  If  they  are,  piracy  will  be  inferred. 
Translations  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  books 
constructed  of  materials  in  common.  The  anmnts  furandi, 
mentioned  above  as  a  test  of  piracy,  does  not  imply  deliberate 
intention  to  steal;  it  may  be  quite  compatible  with  i^orance 
even  of  the  cc^iyTight  work.  Abridgments,  moreover,  of 
original  works  appear  to  be  favoured  by  the  courts — when  the 
act  of  abridgment  is  itself  an  act  of  the  understanding, 
"  employed  in  carrying  a  large  work  into  a  smaller  compass,  and 
rendering  it  less  expensive."  Lord  Hathcrley,  however,  in 
Tinsley  v.  Lacy,  1863,  i  H.  &  M.  747,  incidentally  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  this  feeling— holding  that  the  courts  had  gone 
far  enough  in  this  direction,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  acquiesce 
in  the  reason  sometimes  given  that  the  compiler  of  an  abridg- 
ment is  a  benefactor  to  mankind  by  assisting  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  A  mere  selection  or  compilation,  so  as  to  bring 
the  materials  into  smaller  space,  will  not  be  a  bona  fide  abridg- 
ment; "  there  must  be  real  substantial  condensation,  and 
inteUectual  labour,  and  judgment  bestowed  thereon  "  (Justice 
Story).  A  publication  professing  to  be  X  Chrislmas  Ghost  Story, 
ReoriginaUd  from  the  Original  by  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  and 
AntdyHcally  Condensed  expressly  for  this  Work,  was  found 
{Dickens  v.  Lee,  1844,  8  Jur.  183}  to  be  an  invasion  of  Charles 
Dickens's  copyright  in  the  original. 

10.  There  can  be  no  copyright  in  any  but  innocent  publica- 
tions. Books  of  an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency  have  been 
repeatedly  decided  to  be  incapable  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  copyright.  In  a  case  (Lawrence  v.  Smith, 
1  Jac.  471)  before  Lord  Eldon  in  iSas,  an  injunction 
had  been  obtained  against  a  pirated  publication  of  the  ptaintifi's 
Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Ike  Natural  History  of  Man, 
which  the  judge  refused  to  continue,  "  recollecting  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  considering  that  the  law  does  not  give  protection  to  those 
who  contradict  the  Scriptures,"  The  same  Judge  refused  in 
i8j»  to  restrain  a  piracy  of  Lord  Byron's  Cain,  and  Don  Juan 
was  refused  protection  in  1823.  Compare  also  Cowan  v.  if  */6(wm, 
1867,  L.R.  a  Ex.  330,  in  which  a  contract  to  let  a  room  for 
lectures  of  an  irreligious  character  was  held  not  to  be  binding, 
ir.  The  quasi -copyright  in  titles  of  books,  periodicals,  &c. 
is  founded  on  the  deHrability  of  preventing  one  person  from 
putting  off  on  the  public  his  own  productions  as  those 
j^JJJ^*'  of  another.  This  is,  however,  not  copyright,  but  a 
question  of  ordinary  fraud.  "The  name  of  a  journal 
(if  sufficiently  established)  is  a  species  of  trade-mark  in  which 
the  !aw  recognizes  what  it  calls  a  "  species  of  property,"  provided 
any  misleading  of  the  public  is  involved.  TTius,  the  Wonderful 
Uagasine  was  invaded  (1803)  by  a  publication  calling  itself  the 
Wonderful  Afagatine,  New  Series  Improved.  Bell's  Life  in 
London  was  pirated  (i8sq)  by  a  paper  calling  itself  the  Penny 
Sdl's  Life.  "Hie  proprietors  of  the  London  Journal  got  an 
injunction  (1859)  against  the  Daily  London  Journal,  which  was 
projected  by  the  person  from  whom  they  had  bought  their  own 
paper,  and  who  had  covenanted  with  them  not  to  publish  any 
weekly  journal  of  a  similar  nature.  A  song  published  under  the 
title  of  Minnie,  sung  by  Madame  Anna  Thilton  and  Miss  Dolby 
at  Monsieur  Juilien's  concerts,  was  invaded  (1855)  by  a  song  to 
the  same  air  published  as  Minnie  Dale,  Sung  at  Juilien's  Concerts 
by  Madame  Anna  ThilioH.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sphere  and 
Spear,  titles  of  misleading  similarity,  assumed  by  two  weekly 
periodicals  that  appeared  almost  simultaneously  in  London  in 


1900.  could  not  successfully  attack  each  other,  because  neitJier 
hiul  an  established  reputation  when  first  adopted. 

13.  Dramatic  and  musical  compositions  stand  on  this  peculiar 
footiitg,  that  they  may  be  the  subject  of  two  entirely  distinct 
rights.  As  writings  they  come  within  the  general 
Copyright  Act,  and  the  unauthorized  multiplication  of  maJ" 
copies  is  a  piracy  of  the  usual  sort,  lliis  was  decided  to  Biwfe 
be  so  even  in  the  case  of  musical  compositions  under 
the  act  of  1709.  The  Copyright  Act  of  1843  includes  a  "  sheet 
of  music"  in  its  definition  of  a  book.  Separate  from  the  copy- 
right thus  existing  in  dramatic  or  musical  compositions  is  the 
stage-right  or  right  of  representing  them  on  the  stage;  this  was 
the  right  created  by  the  Dramatic  Copyright  Act  of  1833,  in  the 
case  of  dramatic  pieces.  This  act  gave  the  owner  of  the  stage- 
right  (right  of  refsesentadon)  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  or 
the  duration  of  the  author's  life  if  lortger.  The  Copyright  Act 
1841  extended  this  right  to  musical  compositions,  and  made  the 
period  in  both  cases  the  same  as  that  fixed  for  copyright.  And 
the  act  expressly  provides  (meeting  a  contrary  decision  in  the 
courts)  that  the  assignment  of  copyright  of  dramatic  and  musical 
pieces  shall  not  include  the  right  of  representation  unless  that 
is  expressly  mentioned.  The  act  of  1833  prohibited  representa- 
tion "  at  any  place  of  public  entertainment,"  a  phrase  which  was 
omitted  in  the  act  of  1843.  and  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
the  restriction  is  now  more  general  and  would  extend  to  any 
unauthorized  representation  anywhere.  A  question  has  also 
been  raised  whether,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  act,  a  musical 
piece  must  be  of  a  dramatic  character.  The  dramiatization  of  a 
novel,  i.e.  the  acting  of  a  drama  constructed  out  of  materials 
derived  from  a  novel,  is  not  necessarily  an  infringement  of  the 
copyright  in  the  novel  (supposing  it  to  be  possible  to  doit  without 
making  any  sort  of  colourable  copy  of  the  hteraiy  form),  but  to 
publish  a  drama  so  constructed  has  been  held  to  be  a  breach  of 
copyright  { rifwfey  v.  Lucy,  r863,  iH.  &M.  747,  where  defendant 
bad  published  two  plays  founded  on  two  of  Miss  Braddon's 
novels,  and  reproducing  the  incidents  and  in  many  cases  the 
language  of  the  original) .  Where  two  persons  dramatize  the  same 
novel,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  their  respective  rights?  In 
Took  V.  Young,  1874,  9  Q.B.  533,  this  point  actually  arose. 
A,  the  author  of  a  published  novel,  dramatized  it  and  assigned 
the  drama  to  the  plaintiff,  but  it  was  never  printed,  published 
or  represented  upon  the  stage.  B,  ignorant  of  A's  drama,  also 
dramatized  the  novel  and  assigned  his  drama  to  the  defendant, 
who  represented  it  on  the  stage.  It  was  held  that  any  one  might 
dramatize  A's  pubUshed  novel,  and  that  the  representation  of 
B's  drama  was  not  a  representation  of  A's  drama.  This  case  may 
be  compared  with  Reade  v.  Lacy  (1861). 

In  the  "  Littie  Lord  Fauotieroy  "  case  (1888)  the  person  who 
dramatized  the  novel  of  another  without  his  consent,  an  operation 
up  to  that  time  believed  to  be  unassailable  ia  law,  was  attacked 
successfully,  by  preventing  him  from  using  printed  or  written 
co^Hes  of  the  play,  either  to  deposit  with  the  lord  chamberlain 
or  as  prompt-books.  In  every  case  where  much  of  the  original 
dialogue  of  the  novel  is  taken,  this  stops  the  production  of  the 
dramatization. 

In  music,  statutes  of  1882  and  1888  have  prevented  the  use 
of  the  provisions  inflicting  penalties  for  the  performance  of  copy- 
right songs  for  purposes  of  extortion,  by  allowing  the  court  to 
inflict  a  penalty  of  one  farthing  and  make  the  plaintiff  pay  the 
costs,  if  justice  requires  it.  Authors  reserving  the  right  of  public 
performance  are  required  to  print  a  notice  to  that  effect  on  alt 
copies  of  the  music. 

An  important  decision  (which  appears  to  be  a  grave  injustice) 
on  musical  copyright  is  the  case  of  Boosey  v,  Wkight  (1899; 
followed  in  other  cases^ — see  Mabe  v.  Conner,  1909),  in  which  it 
was  held  that  the  reproduction  of  copyri^t  tunes  on  the  per- 
forated slips  for  an  Aeolian  or  other  mechanical  instrument 
b  not  an  infringement  of  copyright.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
decided  (Lincke  v.  Gramophone  Co.)  that  the  reproduction  of 
copyright  music  on  a  gram<q>hone  is  an  infringement,  and  an 
injunction  was  granted.  It  has  also  been  held  in  France  that 
the  production  of  copyright  words  (but  notjQosic)  was^ 
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infrmgement,  while  in  the  United  Stittes  the  Copyright  Act 
of  1909  extended  copyright  control  to  mechanical  reproductions, 
and  gave  the  copyright  proprietor  power  to  exact  royalties. 

The  copyright  in  music  was  subject  to  serious  injuiy  in 
England  from  the  selling  of  pirated  copies  in  the  streets  by 
hawkers;  and  in  1902  an  act  was  passed  enabling  summary 
proceedings  to  be  taken  for  having  such  coiues  seized  and 
destroyed.  But  this  act  had  various  practical  defects,  which 
still  left  publishers  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pirates.  In  1905 
the  evil  had  become  so  serious  that  Uie  chief  music  publishers 
announced  their  intention  of  not  producing  any  further  works 
till  the  law  was  altered;  but  the  new  Musical  Copyright  Bill  of 
that  year  was  obstructed  and  talked  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  November  1905  an  important  prosecution,  instituted  by  Messrs 
Cbappell  on  behalf  of  the  associated  music-publishers  and 
composers,  was  brought  against  a  coterie  of  pirates.  In  the 
session  of  1906  another  attempt,  this  time  successful,  was  made 
to  pass  a  Muscat  Copyright  Bill.  This  act  (the  Musical  Copy- 
right Act  1906)  made  it  a  criminal  offence,  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment,  to  reproduce  or  sell,  or  to  possess  plates  for 
the  production  of,  pirated  copies  of  musical  works.  The  act  also 
gave  power  to  a  constable  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  person 
who  in  any  public  place  eicposes  for  sale  or  has  in  his  possession 
for  sale,  or  canvasses  or  personally  advertises  pirated  copies, 
provided  that  the  apparent  owner  of  the  copyright  signs  an 
authority  requesting  such  arrest  at  his  own  risk.  Also  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction  may  grant  a  search  warrant,  if  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  an  offence  against  the  act 
is  being  committed  on  any  premises. 

13.  The  right  of  foreigners  under  the  English  copyright  acts 
produced  at  one  time  an  extraordinary  conflict  of  judicial 
opinion.  A  foreigner  who  during  residence  in  the 
I>T?»Snw»  Bntish  dominions  should  publish  a  work  was  admitted 
to  have  a  copyright  therein .  The  question  was  whether 
residence  at  the  time  of  publication  was  necessary.  In  Cocks  v. 
Purday,  the  court  of  common  pleas  held  that  it  was  not.  In 
Bcasey  v.  Davidson,  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  following  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Cocks  v.  Purday,  held 
that  a  foreign  author  might  have  copyright  in  works  first  pub- 
lished in  England,  although  he  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  publica- 
tion. But  the  court  of  exchequer,  in  Boosey  v.  Purday,  refused 
to  follow  these  decisions,  holding  that  the  legislature  intended 
only  to  protect  its  own  subjects, — whether  subjects  by  birth  or  by 
residence.  The  question  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  on 
appeal  in  the  case  of  Boosey  v,  Jeffreys  (1854),  in  which  the 
court  of  exchequer  had  taken  the  same  line.  The  judges  having 
been  consulted  were  found  to  be  divided  in  opinion.  Six  of  them 
held  that  a  foreigner  resident  abroad  might  acquire  copyright 
by  publishing  first  in  England.  Four  maintained  the  contrary. 
TTie  views  of  the  minority  were  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
(Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  and  Lords  Brougham  and  St 
Leonards).  The  lord  chancellor's  opinion  was  founded  upon 
"  the  general  doctrine  that  a  British  senate  would  legislate  for 
British  subjects  properly  so  called,  or  for  such  persons  who 
might  obtain  that  character  for  a  time  by  being  resident  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  under  allegianceTto  the  crown,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  England."  Lord  Brougham  said 
that 

"  The  statute  of  Anne  had  been  ^saed  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing learned  men,  and  with  that  view  that  act  had  given  them  the 
exclusive  right  in  their  publications  for  twenty-one  years.  This, 
however,  was  clear,  they  had  no  copyright  at  common  law,  for  if 
they  had  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  passing  of  that 
statute.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  the  legislature  had  decided 
a  century  and  a  half  since  that  act  was  to  be  passed  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  literary  works  solely  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  In 
the  present  case  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  copyright  did 
not  exist,  and  therefore  that  foreign  law  should  not  prevail  over 
British  law  where  there  was  such  diversity  between  the  two." 

Against  the  authority  of  this  case,  however,  must  be  set  the 
opinion  of  two  great  lord  chancellors — Lord  Cairns  and  Lord 
Westbury.  In  the  case  of  RottUedfe  v.  Lme,  L,R.  3  H.  L.  too, 
1868,  Lord  Cairns  said, 

"  The  aim  of  the  legislature  is  to  increase  the  common  stock  of 


the  literature  of  the  country ;  and  if  that  stock  can  be  increased  by 
the  publication  for  the  first  time  here  of  a  new  and  valuable  work 
composed  by  an  alien  who  has  never  been  in  the  country,  1  see 
nothing  in  the  wcrdine  of  the  act  which  prevents,  nothing  in  the 

Slicy  of  the  act  which  should  prevent,  and  everythiiig^  in  the  ero- 
ded object  of  the  act  and  in  its  wide  and  ^neral  provisione  wnkb 
should  entitle  such  a  person  to  the  protection  of  the  act,  in  return 
and  compensation  for  the  addition  he  has  made  to  the  literature  cS 
the  country." 

And  Lord  Westbury  said,  in  the  same  case, 

"  The  case  of  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey  is  a  decision  which  is  attached  to 
and  depends  on  the  particular  statute  of  which  it  was  the  exponent, 
and  as  that  statute  had  been  repealed  and  is  now  replaced  by  another 
act,  with  different  enactments  expressed  in  different  language, 
the  case  of  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey  is  not  a  binding  audiority  m  toe 
exposition  of  tnis  later  statute.  The  act  appears  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit,  and  in  the  same  spirit  it  should 
be  interpreted,  adhering  of  course  to  the  settled  rules  of  legal  con- 
struction. The  preamble  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  protection  given  by  the  statute  was  intended 
to  be  coniined  to  the  works  of  British  authors.  The  real  condition 
of  obtaining  its  advantages  is  the  first  publication  by  the  author  of 
his  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Nothinig  renders  necessary  his 
bodily  presence  here  at  the  time,  and  1  find  it  impossible  to  discover 
any  reason  why  it  should  be  required,  or  what  it  can  add  to  the 
merit  of  the  first  publication,  ll  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  reason- 
ing on  which  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey  was  decided  be  considered,  I  must 
frankly  admit  that  it  by  no  means  commands  my  assent." 

These  conclusions  might  follow  also  from  the  Naturalization 
Act  of  1870,  which  enacts  that  real  and  personal  property  of 
every  description  may  be  taken,  acquired,  held,  and  di^iosed 
of  by  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natural 
bom  British  subject.  At  the  present  time  the  International 
Copyright  Act  has  largely  removed  the  question  from  the  area 
of  conflict. 

14.  InUrnalional  Copyright.— BooVs  published  in  one  country 
and  circulated  in  another  depend  for  their  protection  in  the  latter 
upon  international  copyright.  Until  1886  international 
copyright  in  Great  Britain  rested  on  a  series  of  orders  ^^  *»™ 
in  council,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Inter*  Z?^!,- 
national  Copyright  Act  1844  (superseding  acts  of  i8zo 
and  1826),  conferring  on  the  authors  of  a  particular  foreign 
country  the  same  rights  in  Great  Britain  as  British  authors,  on 
condition  of  their  registering  their  work  in  Great  Britain  within  a 
year  of  first  publication  abroad.  A  condition  of  the  granting  of 
each  order  was  that  the  sovereign  should  be  satisfied  that 
reciprocal  protection  was  given  in  the  country  in  question  to 
British  authors.  As  the  result  of  conferences  at  Bern  in  1885  and 
18S7,  this  system  was  simplified  and  made  more  general  by  the 
treaty  known  as  "  The  Bern  Convention,"  signed  at  Bern  on  the 
Sth  of  September  1887.  The  contracting  parties  were  the 
British  Empire,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Tunis  and  Hayti.  Luxemburg,  Monaco,  Norway 
and  Japan  afterwards  joined.  Austria  and  Hungary  have  a 
separate  convention  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the  34th  of 
April  1893.  Tht  notable  absentees  among  European  powers  are 
Holland  and  Russia.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the 
matter  is  regulated  by  the  American  copyright  acts,  which  are 
dealt  with  separately  below. 

The  basis  of  the  Bern  convention  was  that  authors  of  any  of  the 
countries  of  the  Union,  or  the  publishers  of  works  first  published 
in  one  of  them,  should  enjoy  in  each  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
Union  the  same  rights  as  the  law  of  that  country  granted  to 
native  authors.  The  only  conditions  were  that  the  work  should 
comply  with  the  necessary  formalities,  such  as  registration,  in 
the  country  where  it  was  first  published,  in  which  case  it  was 
exempt  from  all  such  formalities  elsewhere;  and  that  the 
protection  required  from  any  country  should  not  exceed  that 
given  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  rights  conferred  included  the 
sole  right  of  making  a  translation  of  the  work  for  ten  years  from 
its  first  publication.  The  convention  was  retrospective;  that  is 
to  say,  it  applied  to  copyright  works  published  before  its  coming 
into  existence,  each  country  being  allowed  to  protect  vested 
interests,  or  copies  already  made  by  others,  as  it  should  think 
best. 

The  rights  of  foreign  authors  in  Great  Britain  rest  on  legislation 
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giving  eSect  to  the  fiem  convention,  naioely,  the  International 
Copyright  Act  of  1886,  and  an  order  in  txiuncil  made  under  that 
act,  dated  28th  November  1887,  These  confer  on  the  author  or 
pubUsher  of  a  work  of  literature  or  art  first  published  in  one  of  the 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  convention,  after  comphance 
with  the  formalities  necessary  there,  the  same  rights  as  if  the  work 
had  been  first  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  provided  that 
those  rights  are  not  greater  than  those  enjoyed  in  the  foreign 
country. 

The  rights  of  British  authors  in  foreign  countries  rest  in  each 
country  on  the  domestic  legislation  by  which  the  particular 
country  has  given  effect  to  its  promise  contained  in  the  Bern 
convention,  and  are  enforced  by  the  courts  of  that  country. 
The  Bern  convention  was  revised  in  minor  details  not  affecting  its 
broad  principles  by  a  conference  meeting  in  i80  in  Paris,  and 
Great  Britain  adopted  the  results  of  their  labours  by  an  order  in 
council  dated  7th  March  1898.  A  further  simplification  in  the 
international  law  of  copyright  was  expected  to  result  from  the 
efforts  of  the  international  conference  at  Berlin  in  1908,  July  igio 
being  the  latest  date  at  which  ratification  by  the  states  concerned 
might  take  place,  but  it  cannot  here  be  stated  to  what  extent 
leg^lation  may  give  effect  to  the  decisions  arrived  at.  So  far  as 
these  decisions  affect  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  alterations  of 
existing  law  would  be  in  establishing  throughout  the  Union 
protection  of  musical  copyright,  especially  with  regard  to  singing 
and  talking  machines,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  newspaper 
copyright.  The  conference  adopted  a  threefold  division  of 
newspaper  matter  :  (i)  serial  stories,  tales  and  all  other  work, 
literary,  scientific  and  artistic,  which  b  to  have  absolute 
protection;  (3}  all  newspaper  matter,  except  the  foregoing  and 
mere  items  of  general  news  (faits  divers),  of  which  reproduction 
b  to  be  permitted  on  acknowledgment  of  the  source,  unless  such 
re[»wluction  is  expressly  forbidden;  (3)  news  of  the  day  and 
simple  facts,  to  which  no  protection  is  given.  An  endeavour  was 
also  made  to  have  a  uniform  period  throughout  the  Union  for 
copyright  of  the  author's  life  and  50  years. 

15.  Colonicl  Copyright. — Under  Enghsh  copyright,  books  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  formerly  protected  in  the  colonies  by 
the  Colonial  Copyright  Act  of  1847,  and  copies  of  them  printed  or 
reprinted  elsewhere  could  not  be  imported  into  the  colonies.  In 
1876  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  home,  colonial  and  international  copyright;  and 
various  recommendations  were  made.  But  the  matter  now  rests 
on  the  English  International  Copyright  Act  1886,  which  con- 
tains provisions  designed  to  extend  the  be^iefit  of  the  British 
copyright  acts  to  works  first  produced  in  the  colonies,  while 
allowing  each  colony  to  legislate  separately  for  works  first 
[XXKluced  within  its  own  limits.  The  colonies  at  present  are  all 
included  in  the  system  of  international  copyright  established  by 
the  Bern  convention. 

In  187s  an  act  was  passed  {re-enacted  in  1886  in  the  revised 
Canadian  statutes)  to  give  effect  to  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  respecting  copyright.  An  order  in  council 
in  1868  had  suspended  the  prohibition  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  reprints  of  English  books  into  Canada,  and  the  parliament 
had  passed  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  copyright  as  to  which  doubts 
had  arisen  whether  it  was  not  repugnant  to  the  Order  in  Council. 
It  was  also  enacted  that,  after  the  bill  came  into  operadon,  if  an 
Engh'sh  copyright  book  became  entitled  to  Canadian  copyright, 
no  Canadian  reprints  thereof  should  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  unless  by  the  owner  of  the  copyright.  The  following 
points  in  the  Canadian  act  are  worth  noting: — Any  person  print- 
ing or  publishing  an  unprinted  manuscript  without  the  consent 
of  the  author  or  legal  proprietor  shall  be  liable  in  damages  (j  3). 
Any  person  domiciled  in  Canada,  or  in  any  part  of  the  British 
possessions,  or  being  a  citizen  of  any  country  having  an  inter- 
national copyright  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  who  is  the 
author  of  any  book,  map,  &c.,  &a,  shall  have  the  sole  right  and 
liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  pubhshing,  &c.,  for  the  term  of 
twenty-eight  years.  The  work  must  be  printed  and  published,  or 
reprinted  or  republished  in  Canada,  whether  before  or  after  its 
publication  elsewhere :  and  the  Canadian  privilege  is  not  to  be  con- 


tinued after  the  copyright  has  ceased  elsewhere.  And"no  immoral 
or  licentious,  or  irreligious,  or  treasonable,  or  seditious  literary, 
scientific  or  artistic  work  "shall  be  the  subject  of  copyright  (§4). 
A  further  period  of  fourteen  years  will  be  continued  to  the  author 
or  his  widow  and  <iiildren.  An  "  interim  copyright  "  pending 
publication  may  be  obtained  by  depositing  in  the  office  of  the 
minister  of  agriculture  (who  keeps  the  register  of  copyrights)  a 
copyof  the  title  of  the  work;  and  works  printed  first  in  a  series  of 
articles  in  a  periodical,  but  intended  to  be  published  as  books,  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  interim  copyright.  If  a  copyright  work 
becomes  out  of  print,  the  owner  may  be  notified  of  the  act  through 
the  minister  of  agriculture,  who,  if  he  does  not  apply  a  remedy, 
may  license  a  new  edition,  subject  to  a  royalty  to  the  owner. 
Anonymous  books  may  be  entered  In  the  name  of  the  first 
pubhsher.  In  igSganamendingCanadianactwaspassed,  which 
led  to  a  long  controversy  with  the  Mother  Country, — the  imperial 
government  refusing  to  sanction  it, — till  in  1900  a  compromise 
was  effected,  and  a  further  act  amending  that  of  1886  became 
law.  It  appUes  only  to  books  copyright  in  Canada,  and,  subject 
to  certain  reservations,  allows  the  minbter  of  agriculture  to 
prohibit  the  importation,  without  consent  of  the  licensees,  of  any 
copies  printed  elsewhere  of  books  published  in  the  British 
dominions  licensed  by  the  owners  to  be  reproduced  in  Canada. 

The  Australian  states  all  have  copyright  laws  modelled  on 
the  English.  New  Zealand  provides  for  a  terra  of  28  years,  or 
the  author's  life.  In  Cape  Colony  the  term  for  books  is  the 
author's  life  and  5  years,  or  a  minimum  of  30  years.  The  Indian 
act  of  1847  is  modelled  on  the  English. 

16,  Other  Countries. — The  following  notes  give  the  general 
terms  of  the  copyright  law  in  other  countries  of  importance. 
For  details  reference  must  be  made  to  text-books. 
We  only  deal  specifically  with  the  history  and  par-       2iri* 
ticulars  of  American  copyright. 

Austria,  by  a  law  of  189S1  gives  copyright  for  thirty  years 
after  author's  death. 

Belgium. — Copyright  formerly  perpetual,  now  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  author,  and  s°  years  thereafter. 

France. — Copyright  in  France  is  recognized  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  Two  distinct  rights  are  secured  by  law — 
1st,  the  right  of  reproduction  of  literary  works,  musical  com- 
positions, and  works  of  art;  and  znd,  the  right  of  representation 
of  dramatic  works  and  musical  compositions.  The  period 
is  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
After  the  author's  death  the  surviving  consort  has  the  usu- 
fructuary enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  the  author  has  not 
disposed  of  in  his  lifetime  or  by  will,  subject  to  reduction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  author's  protected  heirs  if  any.  Tht  author  may 
dispose  of  his  rights  in  the  most  absolute  manner  in  the  forms 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  Code  Napolfcn.  Piracy  is  a  crime 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  100  nor  more  than  aooo  francs; 
in  the  case  of  a  seller  from  35  to  500  francs.  The  pirated  edition 
will  be  confiscated.  Piracy  also  forms  the  ground  for  a  civil 
action  of  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained — the 
produce  of  the  confiscation,  if  any,  to  go  towards  payment  of 
the  indemnity  (Penal  Code,  Art.  433-429). 

Germany. — Period  fixed  in  1837  at  ten  years;  but  copyright 
for  longer  periods  was  granted  for  voluminous  and  costly  works, 
and  for  the  works  of  German  poets.  Among  others  the  works 
of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Wieland,  &c.,  were  protected  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  the  decree  in  each  case.  In  1845 
the  period  was  extended  in  all  cases  to  the  author's  life  and 
thirty  years  after.  The  present  law  rests  on  a  Codifying  Act  of 
1901,  the  term  being  the  author's  life  and  30  years,  or  not  less 
than  10  years  in  any  case. 

Greece. — Copyright  is  for  fifteen  years  from  publication. 

Holland. — Fifty  yeais,  or  author's  life,  whichever  is  longer. 

Hungary. — by  a  law  of  1884,  gives  a  copyright  for  the  author's 
life  and  50  years  after. 

Italy. — Life  of  author,  or  40  years  from  date  of  publication; 
and  afterwards  a  further  period  of  40  years,  subject  to  a  right 
in  others  to  reproduce  on  payment  of  5%  on  each  copy, 

Japan. — Author's  Ufe  and  30  years  after. 
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Norway,  by  a  law  of  1893,  gives  protection  for  author's  life 
and  50  years  after, 

Portugal. — Author's  life  and  50  years  after. 

Russia. — Author's  life  and  50  years. 

Spain. — Author's  life  and  80  years  thereafter. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  provide  for  a  term  of  the  author's 
lifetime  and  50  years  after, 

Switzerland. — Author's  life  and  30  years  after. 

rweftey.— Author's  life,  or  40  years,  whichever  is  the  longer. 

17.  Untied  Slates. — American  copyright  is  provided  for  by 
an  act  of  March  1909,  which  replaced  acts  of  July  1870  and 
^^  March  1891,  both  of  which  had  introduced  important 
j^y  modifications  in  the  original  act  of  1790.     Under  all 

acts  preceding  that  of  1891,  copyright  had  been  granted 
to  "  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States,"  the  term 
"  resident  "  having  been,  in  decisions  prior  to  1891,  construed 
to  mean  a  person  domiciled  in  the  United  States  with  the 
intention  of  making  there  his  permanent  abode.  The  works 
of  foreigners  could  thus  be  reproduced  without  authorization, 
and  they  were  so  reproduced  in  so  far  as  there  was  prospect  of 
financial  gain.  The  leading  publishers,  however,  had  from  the 
earliest  times  made  terms  with  British  authors,  or  with  their 
representatives,  the  British  publishers,  for  producing  authorized 
American  editions.  But  at  most  they  were  only  able  to  secure 
by  this  means  an  advantage  of  a  few  weeks'  priority  over  the 
unauthorized  editions,  and  the  good-will  of  the  conscientious 
buyer;  so  that  if  they  paid  the  author  any  considerable  sum, 
the  price  of  the  authorized  editions  had  to  be  made  so  high  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  secure  a  remunerative  sale.  The  unauthorized 
editions  had  the  further  advantage  in  competition,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  being  manufactured  more  promptly  and  more 
economically,  they  coidd  be  and  often  were  issued  in  an  ab- 
breviated and  garbled  form,  an  injury  which  to  not  a  few  writers 
seemed  more  grievous  than  the  lack  of  pecuniary  profit.  In 
Great  Britain,  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  copy- 
right law  had  been  so  interpreted  as  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  American  authors  for  such  works  as  were  produced 
there  not  later  than  in  any  other  country,  so  that  authors  like 
Washington  Irving  and  Fenimore  Cooper  secured  for  a  time 
satisfactory  returns;  but  after  rSso  the  conditions  became  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States.  Unauthorized  editions  were 
published,  and  were  often  incomplete  and  garbled. 

As  from  decade  to  decade  the  books  produced  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  which  possessed  interest  for  readers  of  the  other 
side,  increased  in  quantity  and  in  importance,  the  evil  of  these 
unrestricted  piracies  increased.  The  injury  to  British  authors 
was  greater  only  in  proportion  as  the  English  books  were  more 
numerous.  The  pressure  from  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
half  of  the  igtb  century  for  international  copyright  was  con- 
tinuous; and  in  America  it  was  recognized  by  authors,  by 
representative  publishers,  and  by  the  more  intelligent  people 
everywhere,  that  the  existing  conditions  were  of  material 
disadvantage.  The  loss  to  American  authors  was  direct;  and 
the  loss  to  legitimate  American  publishers  was  also  clear,  in  that 
better  returns  could  be  secured  by  adequate  payments  for 
rights  that  could  be  protected  by  law  than  by  "  courtesy  " 
payments  for  authorizations  that  carried  no  legal  rights.  An 
injury  was  being  done  to^  American  literature;  for,  when 
authorized  editions  of  American  works  had  to  compete  against 
unauthorized  and  mote  cheaply  produced  editions  of  English 
works,  the  business  incentive  for  literary  production  was  seriously 
lessened.  In  fiction  particularly,  authors  had  to  contend  against 
a  flood  of  cheaply  produced  editions  of  "  appropriated  "  English 
books.  Equally  to  be  condemned  were  the  ethics  of  a  relation 
under  which  one  class  of  property  could  be  appropriated  while 
other  classes  secured  legal  protection.  On  these  several  grounds 
efforts  had  long  been  made  to  secure  international  copyright. 
Between  1843  and  1886  no  less  than  eleven  international  copy- 
right bills  were  drafted,  for  the  most  part  at  the  instance  of  the 
copyright  associations  or  copyright  leagues.  They  were  one 
after  the  other  killed  in  committee.  In  1886  the  twelfth  inter- 
national copyright  bill  was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  Senator 


Jonathan  Chace  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  patents.  In  1887  the  American  Publishers' 
Copyright  League  (succeeding  the  earlier  American  Publishers' 
Association)  was  organized,  with  WiUiam  H,  Appleton  as 
president  and  G.  H.  Putnam  as  secretary.  The  executive 
committee  of  this  league  formed,  with  a  similar  committee  of 
the  Author's  Copyright  League,  a  conference  committee,  under 
the  direction  of  which  the  campaign  for  copyright  was  continued 
until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  1891.  Of  the  Authors' 
Copyright  League  James  Russell  Lowell  was  the  first  president, 
being  succeeded  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  The  secretary 
during  the  active  work  of  the  league  was  Robert  U.  Johnson. 
Under  the  initiative  of  the  conference  committee  copyright 
leagues  were  organized  in  Boston,  Chicago,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis,  Denver,  Colorado  City  and  other  places.  The 
Chace  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  in  March  1888.  In 
May  rS9o  this  bill,  with  certain  modifications,  came  before  the 
House,  and  was  there  defeated.  In  March  1891  the  same 
measure,  with  certain  further  modifications,  secured  a  favourable 
vote  in  the  House  during  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  was  promptly  signed 
by  President  Harrison.  Thus,  after  a  struggle  extending  over 
fifty-three  years,  the  United  States  accepted  the  principle  at 
all  events  of  international  copyright. 

18.  The  act  of  r89i  was  criricized  in  several  respects:  (i) 
A  condition  was  that  books  or  works  of  art  must  be  "  manu- 
factured "  in  America;  consideration  not  being  given  to  books 
originally  produced  in  some  language  other  than  English.  (2) 
It  required  publication  in  the  United  States  simultaneously  with 
that  in  the  country  of  origin.  (3)  The  term  of  copyright  (28 
years,  with  an  extension  of  14  years  to  the  author  if  alive,  or  to 
widow  or  children)  was  shorter  than  that  accorded  under  the  law 
of  any  other  literature-producing  country,  excepting  Greece. 
Minor  amending  acts  were  passed  in  1893,  1895  and  1897,  that 
of  Feb.  19,  1897,  establishing  as  the  copyright  department  of 
the  hbrary  of  Congress  a  Bureau  of  Copyrights,  the  head  of  which 
bears  the  title  of  Register  of  Copyrights.  Eventually,  after  hard 
work  by  the  American  Authors'  Copyright  League 
and  the  Publishers'  Copyright  League,  and  after  '*■'**" 
sittings  extending  to  a  period  of  three  years,  anew  bill  ««f^ 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  two  Committees  on 
Patents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  was 
successfully  passed.  It  came  into  force  on  the  rst  of  July  r909. 
Its  provisions  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: — 

Copyr^ht  is  Granted  to  authors  for  twenty-^ight  years  from  the 
date  <M  In^t  publication,  whether  the  copynehted  work  bears  the 
author's  true  name  or  ia  published  anonymously  or  under  _ 
an  assumed  name.  A  further  term  of  twenty-eight  years  "**.*![ 
is  granted  to  the  author  if  at  the  expiration  ofthe  first  "*'*•■*■ 
term  he  be  still  living,  or  to  his  widow  and  children  if  he  be  dead. 
If  the  author's  widow  and  children  be  dead  an  extension  is  granted 
to  the  author's  executors,  or  in  the  absence  of  a  will,  to  his  next  of 
kin.  Applications  for  renewal  and  extension  must  be  made  to  the 
copyright  office  and  duly  registered  therein  within  one  year  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  existing  term-  To  any  work  in  v^ich 
copyright  subsists  at  the  time  the  act  went  into  force  the  act  extends 
renewal  for  a  pariod  of  twenty-eight  years  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  provided  for  under  the  previously  existing  law  (first  period 
28  years,  renewal  period  14  years).  The  works  for  which  copyright 
may  be  secured  under  the  act  "  shall  include  all  the  writings  of  an 
author."  For  purposes  of  registration  the  act  classilieB  (i)  books, 
including  composite  and  cvclopaedic  works,  directories,  ngm^ifig- 
gazetteers  and  other  compifationa;  (2)  periodicals,  includ-  ^^._ 
ing  newspapers;  (sj  lectures,  sermons,  addresses,  pre-  .j-lT^ 
pared  for  oral  delivery;  (4)  dramatic  or  dramatico-  '*" 
musical  compositions;  (s)  musical  compositions;  (6)  maps:  (7) 
works  of  art ;  models  or  designs  for  works  of  art ;  (8)  rejHvductions 
of  a  work  of  art;  {9J  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or 
technical  character;  (10)  photographs  and  fli)  prints  and  pictorial 
illustrations.  But  compilations  or  abridgments,  adaptations, 
arrai^ements,  dramatizations,  translations  or  other  versions  of 
copynghted  works,  when  produced  withtheconsent  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  copyrighted  work  are,  under  the  1900  act,  new  works  subject 
to  copyright.  A  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  state  can  secure 
copynght  only  when  he  is  domiciled  within  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  first  publication  of  his  work,  or  when  the  foreign  state 

or  nation  of  which  he  is  a  subject  grants,  either  by  treaty,  c ''" 

agreement  or  law,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
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copyright  on  subetantially  the  same  basis  as  to  its  awn  citizens,  or 
copyright  protection  equal  to  that  secured  by  the  foreign  author 
under  the  United  States  act,  or  when  the  foreign  state  is  a  party  to 
an  international  agreement  providing  for  reciprocity  in  the  grant- 
ing of  copyright,  and  the  United  States  may,  oy  the  terms  oT  that 
agreement,  become  a  party  thereto.  After  copyright  has  been 
secui^  by  publication  of  a  work,  two  complete  copies  of  the  best 
edition  pubUshed  must  be  "  promptly  "  deposited  in  the  copyright 
office,  or  mailed  to  the  roister  of  copyrigbta,  the  poGtmaster,  on 
request,  giving  a  receipt  and  mailing  the  books  without  cost.  If  the 
work  be  a  contribution  to  a  periodical,  one  copy  of  the  issue  contain- 
ing it  must  be  seat,  or  if  it  be  a  work  not  reproduced  in  copies  for 
•ale,  a  copy,  print,  photograph  or  other  identifying  reproduction 
must  accompany  the  claim.  Prior  to  1801  the  works  of  authors 
could  be  put  into  print  on  either  side  of  tne  Atlantic.  The  act  of 
iSgi  laid  down  that,  in  order  to  secure  copyright,  all  editions  of  the 
works  of  all  authors,  resident  or  non-resident,  must  be  entirely 
"  M»MB-  nianuf  actured  within  the  United  States,  the  term  ' '  manu- 
^^g,..  factured"  including  the  settii^oftype  as  well  as  [jriotins 
j_„  and  binding.     This  manufacturing  condition  was  insiGtcd 

on  by  the  typographical  unions.  There  is  no  logical 
connexion,  however,  between  the  right  of  an  author  or  artist  to  the 
control  of  his  [K^uction  and  the  interests  of  American  workmen; 
the  attempt  to  legislate  for  them  jointly  must  brii^  about  no  little 
confusion  and  ineiiuity.  If  Amencan  working-men  cannot  secure  a 
living  in  competition  with  labourers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
their  needs  should  be  cared  for  under  the  provisions  of  the  protective 
tariff.  It  is,  however,  the  belief  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  books  that,  with  bis  advanced 
methods  of  work,  the  skilled  American  labourer  has  no  reason  to 
dread  the  competition  of  European  craftsmen.  With  this  manu- 
facturing condition  out  of  the  way,  there  would  be  nothii^  to 
Svent  the  United  States  from  becomine  a  party  to  the  Bern 
ivention.  This  would  place  intellectual  property  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  on  the  same  footing.  The  power  of  the  unions  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  this  condition  being  eliminated  from 
the  act  of  1909,  but  the  just  claims  were  met  of  authors  whose  books 
are  originally  produced  in  some  language  other  than  English,  the 


original  text  of  a  book  oiforeien  origin  in  a  language 
oti**i  at     '^oguages  other  than  English  "  being  exempted  from  t! 


the 


requirements  as  to  type-setting  in  the  United  States.  On 
the  other  hand  the  manufacturmg  condition  is  extended  by 
the  act  of  1909  to  illustrations  within  a  book,  and  also  to 
separate  lithographs  or  photo-engravings,  "  except  where  in  either 
case  the  subjects  represented  are  located  in  a  foreign  country  and 
illustrate  a  scientific  work  or  reproduce  a  work  of  art."  The  notice 
of  copyrights  required  by  the  act  consists  cither  of  the  word  "  copy- 
right or  by  the  abbreviation  "  Copr.,"  accompanied  by  the  name 
of  the  copyright  proprietor,  and  in  the  case  of  prinKd  literary, 
mudcal  or  dramatic  works,  the  notice  must  include  also  the  year  in 
which  the  copj^ght  was  secured  by  publication.  In  the  case  of 
works  specified  in  6  to  11  inclusive,  of  the  classification  given  above, 
the  copyright  notice  may  consist  of  the  letter  C  enclosed  mthin  a 
cncle,  thus:  (^,  accompanied  fay  the  initi^  mon<^nim,  mark  or 
symbol  of  the  copyright  proprietor,  provided  that  on  some  accessible 
portion  of  the  copy  or  of  the  margin,  or  on  the  back  or  pedestal  his 


-   •  »■  "  interim  protection  to  a  book  published 

abroad  in  the  English  language  before  publication  in  the  United 
States,  the  deposit  in  the  copyright  office,  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  its  publication  abroad,  of  one  complete 


The  act  of  1909  gi 

■    ■■  '  "X 

^^1^  copy  <^  the  foreign  edition,  with  a  request  for  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  copyright  and  a  statement  of  the  name  and 
nationality  of  the  author  and  copyright  proprietor,  securing  copy- 
right for  tnirty  days  from  the  date  of  deposit.  Any  person  infringing 
rtfiUw       acopyrightworkisliabletoan  injunction,  and  to  pay  such 

"^*^  damages  as  the  copyright  proprietor  may  have  suffered 
by  the  infringement;  in  lieu  of  actual  damages  and  profits 
the  courts  may  award  such  damages  as  appear  to  be  just,  and  in 
assessing  them  may,  at  its  discretion,  allow  the  amounts  mentioned 
below,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  newspaper  reproduction  of  a 
copyrighted  photograph  such  damages  must  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  nor  be  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  in 
no  other  case  must  the  damages  be  more  than  five  thousand  dollars 
or  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars:  (l)  In  the  case  of  a 
painting,  statue  or  sculpture,  ten  dollars  for  any  infringing  copy 
made  ot  uAA  or  found  in  the  posseasion  of  the  infringer  or  his  agents 

v  employees;  ^3)  in  the  case  of  any  work  enumerated  in  the    ' 


n  given  before,  except  a  painting,  si 


<e  dollar 

address,  fifty  doHars  for  every  infringing  delivery;  (4)  in  the  case  ot 
dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  or  a  choral  or  orchestral  composition, 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  subsequent 
infringing  perfiwmance;  in  the  case  of  other  musical  compositions, 
ffwfrsf  *^"  dollars  for  every  infringing  performance;  all  infring- 
0f„P0fl.  ing  copies  and  devices  must  also  be  delivered  up  for  de- 
flg^J^  ttruction.  The  act  gives  full  control  over  his  compoaitioni 
to  a  musical  composer,  and  the  right  to  make  any 
arrangement  or  setting  of  it,  or  of  the  melody  of  it,  in  any  system  of 
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form  of  record  from  which  it  may  be  read  or  reproduced. 
□  control  the  reproduction  of  his  music  by  mechanical 

is  restricted  (i)  to  cover  only  music  published  and 

copyrighted  after  the  act  went  into  effect;  I2)  to  include  a  muucal 
composition  by  a  foreign  composer  only  in  the  case  of  a  citizen  ot  a 
foreign  state  that  grants  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  ^milar 
rights;  (3)  where  the  owner  of  a  musical  copyright  has  permitted 
the  use  of  his  work  upon  parts  of  instruments  serving  to  reproduce 
the  composition  mechanically,  permission  for  a  similar  use  of  such 
work  must  be  accorded  to  any  other  person  on  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  royalty  of  two  cents  on  each  part  manufactured.  The  act  makes 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  property  in  the  copyright  «i__-,^ 
and  that  in  the  material  object  reimsenting  the  copyri^t,  ^itrf/ 
and  enacts  that  the  sale  or  conveyance  of  the  material  mjmaaitMl 
object  shall  not  ot  itself  constitute  a  transfer  of  the  copy-  ^oaatir- 
right.  Transfer  of  copyright  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  ^^J/ 
effected  by  an  instrument  in  writing  signed  by  the  pro- 
prietor  of  the  copyright,  or  the  copyright  may  be  bequeathed  by 
will.  Aasicnment  of  copyright  executed  in  a  foreign  country  must 
be  acknowledged  by  the  assignor  before  a  consuhir  officer  of  the 
United  States.  Every  assignment  of  copyright  must  be  recorded 
in  the  copyright  office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execu- 
tion in  the  United  States  or  within  six  months  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  The  importation  into  the  United  States  is  for- 
bidden of  any  piratical  copies  of  a  copyrighted  book  or  of  any  copies 
not  produced  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturing  .^^^-. 
provisions  of  the  act  (althoujjh  authorized  by  the  author  ^^T^" 
or  proprietor),  but  importation  is  allowed  to  any  society  j^^. 

or  institution  incorporated  for  educational,  literary,  ^^S^ 
philosophical,  scientific  or  religious  purposes,  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  any  State  school,  college,  Sc, 
or  to  free  public  libraries,  when  importation  is  for  use  and  not  for 
sale.  The  act  of  iSoi  allowed  "  fttki  copies  in  any  one  invoice  "  to  be 
imported,  but  by  the  act  of  1909  not  more  than  one  copy  is  to  be 
imported  in  one  invoice. 

The  provisions  having  to  do  with  interuatioual  copyright 
become  operative  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  state  only  when  the 
president  proclaims  that  the  state  has  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
reciprocity.  The  act  of  i8gi  was  put  into  force  with  foreign 
states  as  follows: — ist  of  July  1891,  Great  Britain,  Belgium. 
France,  Switzerland;  8th  of  March  189a,  Germajay  (by  separate 
treaty);  31st  of  October  1892,  Italy;  8di  of  May  1893,  Denmark; 
15th  of  July  1895,  Spain;  20th  of  July  1895,  Portugal;  a7th  of 
February  1896,  Mexico;  13th  of  April  1896,  Sweden  and  Norway; 
15th  of  May  1896,  Chile;  igth  of  October  1899,  Costa  Rica;  30th 
of  November  1899,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  the  case 
of  each  state  the  territory  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  law 
included  the  possessions,  dependencies,  &c.  The  copyright  agree- 
ment with  Great  Britain  therefore  covered  the  crown  colonies 
of  the  empire,  including  India  atid  the  self-governing  dominions 
and  states,  such  as  Canada,  Australia,  &c.  An  American  work 
duly  entered  for  copyright  in  Great  Britain  secures,  as  a  British 
publication  secures,  the  protection  of  copyright  under  the 
provisions  ot  the  Bern  convention  throughout  the  territory  of 
the  several  states  that  are  parties  to  that  convention. 

AeTISTIC  COPYKIGHT 

19.  Literary  authors  had  protection  for  their  literary  work 
much  earlier  than  artists  for  their  artistic  productions.  Pictures 
and  illustrations,  when  included  in  books  or  newspapers,  are 
protected  by  the  law  which  applies  to  the  latter,  but  that  is  a 
separate  question.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  George  II.  that 
the  legislature  in  England  afforded  any  protection  for  the  work 
of  artists.  The  English  law  on  artistic  copjTight  b  alone  con- 
sidered in  this  account,  the  American  having  been  included  in  the 
section  United  Slates  above  C18),  while  for  other  countries  the 
details  are  so  various  that  it  is  only  possible  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  leading  text-books. 

The  first  Artists'  Copyright  Bill  was  passed  in  the  interest 
of  William  Hogarth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eoglish  painters, 
who  was  engraver  as  well  as  painter,  and  who  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  ot  his  time  to  engraving  his  JSl"" 
own  works.  No  sooner,  however,  were  these  published 
than  his  market  was  seriously  damaged  by  the  issue  of  inferior 
copies  of  his  engravings  by  other  publishers.  To  protect  Hogarth 
from  such  piracy  the  Engraving  Copyright  Act  1734  was  passed, 
which  provided  that  "every  person  who  should  invent  and 
design,  engrave,  etch,  or  work  in  mezsotinto  or  chiaroscuro,  any 
historical  or  other  print  or  prints,  should  have  the  sole  right  and 
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liberty  of  printing  and  representing  the  same  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  the  first  publishing 
thereof,  which  shall  be  truly  engraved  with  the  name  ot  tbe  pro- 
prietor on  each  plate,  and  printed  on  every  such  print  or  prints." 
The  penalty  for  piracy  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  plate  and  all 
prints,  with  a  fine  of  5s.  for  every  pirated  print. 

In  1766,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  second  Engraving 
Copyright  Act  was  passed  "  to  amend  and  render  more  efiectual" 
the  first  act,  and  "  for  vesting  and  securing  to  Jane  Hogarth, 
widow,  the  property  in  (xrtain  prints,"  which  extended  the 
protection  beyond  the  designer,  who  was  also  engraver,  to  any 
person  who,  not  bring  himself  a  designer,  made,  or  caused  to 
be  made,  an  engraving  from  any  picture  or  other  work  of  art. 
Jane  Hogarth,  the  widow  of  the  painter,  found  herself  nearing 
the  termination  of  the  fourteen  years'  term  of  copyright  grant 
by  the  first  act,  with  the  probability  that  immediately  on  its 
expiry  the  engravings  of  her  husband  then  on  sale,  and  on  which 
her  livelihood  depended,  would  be  immediately  pirated.  It 
was  mainly  to  save  her  from  the  loss  of  her  livelihood  that  this 
second  Copyright  Bill  extended  the  term  of  the  coi^right  to 
twenty -eight  years. 

The  engravers  and  publishers  of  the  day  were  not  over- 
scrupulous, and  they  sought  to  evade  the  penalties  of  the  copy- 
right acts  by  taking  the  designs,  and  adding  to  them  or  taking 
from  them,  or  both,  and  producing  fresh  engravings,  seeking  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  producing  new  works.  These  prac- 
tices assumed  such  proportions  that  it  became  necessary,  in  1777, 
to  call  upon  parliament  to  put  through  another  short  measure 
still  further  to  protect  the  engraver,  by  prohibiting  the  copying 
"  in  whole  or  in  part  "  (a  clause  not  contained  in  the  previous 
acts),  by  varying,  adding  to,  or  diminishing  from,  the  main  design 
of  an  engraving  without  the  express  consent  of  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors.  These  three  acts  remain  in  force  to  the  present  day. 
In  185a,  in  an  international  copyright  act,  it  was  declared  that  the 
Engraving  Copyri^t  Acts  collectively  were  intended  to  include 
prints  taken  by  lithography  or  any  other  mechanical  i»ocess. 

20.  In  May  1814  the  Sculpture  Copyright  Act  was  passed  to 
give  protection  to  sculptors.  The  term  of  copyright  for  sculptors 
limlrim*    "^  ^  peculiar  one.    It  was  to  last  for  fourteen  years, 

with  the  proviso  that,  should  the  author  be  still  alive, 
he  should  enjoy  a  further  period  of  fourteen  years,  the  copyright 
returning  to  him  for  tbe  second  fourteen  should  he  have  disposed 
of  it  for  the  first  period.  It  is  a  condition  of  copyright  with 
the  sculptor  that  the  author  must  put  his  name  with  the  date 
upon  every  work  before  putting  it  forth  or  publishing  it.  A 
curious  and  interesting  point  in  the  interpretation  of  this  act  is, 
that  according  to  the  opinion  of  eminent  jurists  it  is  necessary  to 
an  infringement  of  the  copyright  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  that  the 
copy  of  it  must  take  the  form  of  another  piece  of  sculpture; 
tlut  a  photograj^,  drawing,  or  engraving  of  a  piece  of  sculpture 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  reproduction  of  it,  and  is  therefore 
not  an  infringement  of  the  sculptor's  copyright. 

21.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  painting  was  the  last  branch  of 
the  arts  to  receive  copyright   protection.     The  cause  of  the 

painters  was  taken  up  by  the  Society  of  Aris,  who 
endeavoured,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pass  an  amend- 
ment and  consolidation  bill  dealing  with  engraving,  sculpture  and 
painting;  but,  failing  in  their  first  effort,  they  limited  their 
second  to  an  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  in  favour  of  painting,  drawing 
and  photography.  It  was  in  the  year  i86z  that  this  act,  having 
passed  through  parliament,  came  into  force.  The  absence  of 
any  antecedent  protection  for  the  painter  is  clearly  stated  in 
its  preamble,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Whereas  by  law  as  now 
established,  the  authors  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  photographs 
have  no  copyright  in  such  their  works,  and  it  b  expectant  that 
the  law  should  in  that  respect  be  amended.  Be  it,  therefore, 
enacted."  &c.  This  preamble  makes  it  clear  that  there  is  no 
copyright  in  any  paintings,  drawings,  or  photographs  executed 
and  dealt  with  before  the  year  1862— to  be  exact,  spth  July  of 
that  year.  The  duration  of  the  term  of  copyright  in  this  act  of 
1862  differs  from  its  predecessors,  by  being  made  dependent  on 
the  life  of  the  author,  to  which  life  seven  years  were  added.     In 


the  Literary  Copyright  Act  there  are  two  terms — the  life  of  the 
author  and  seven  years,  or  forty-two  years,  whichever  may 
prove  the  longer.  In  taking  a  fixed  term  like  forty-two  years 
it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  start  from,  and  with  a 
literary  work  it  was  easy  to  start  from  the  date  of  pubLcation. 
But  pictures  are  not  published.  They  may  pass  from  the  studio 
to  the  waU  of  the  purchaser  without  being  made  public  in  any 
way.  The  difficulty  was  evidently  before  Uie  author  of  this  act , 
and  the  artist's  term  was  made  his  life  and  seven  years  after  his 
death  without  any  alternative.  This  term  applies  equally  to 
photographers.  Perhaps  no  bill  which  ever  passed  through 
parliament  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  a  certain  set 
of  people  has  failed  so  completely  as  has  this  bit!  to  accomplish 
its  end.  It  started  by  proposing  to  give  copyright  to  authors 
of  paintings,  drawings  and  photographs,  and  it  would  seem  that 
no  difficulty  ought  to  have  arisen  as  to  whom  such  copyright 
should  rightly  belong;  but  the  following  clause  of  the  act  has 
introduced  confusion  into  the  question  of  ownership: — 

Provided  that  when  any  painting,  or  drawing,  or  the  n^ative 
of  any  photraraph.  shall  for  the  firet  time  after  the  passine  of 
this  act  be  sold  or  diapoted  of,  or  shall  be  made  or  executed  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  for  a  good  ot  valuable  considera- 
tion, the  peraon  bo  selling  or  disposing  of,  or  making  or  executii^ 
the  same,  shall  not  retain  the  cojiyright  thereof  unless  it  be  expressly 
reserved  to  him  by  asreement  in  writing,  signed  at  or  before  the 
time  of  such  sale  or  ifispoBitioD,  by  the  vendee  or  assignee  of  such 
painting  or  drawing,  or  such  negative  of  a  photograph,  or  by  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  so  made  or  executed; 
out  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  the  vendee  or  assignee  of  such 
painting  or  drawing,  or  such  negative  of  a  photograph,  or  to  the 
person  tor  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  have  been  made  or 
executed ;  nor  shall  the  vendee  or  assignee  thereof  be  entitled  to  euch 
copyright  unless  at  or  before  the  time  of  such  sale  or  disposition  an 
agreement  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person  so  selling  or  disposing  cf 
the  same,  or  by  his  agent  duly  authorized,  shall  have  been  made  to 
that  effect. 

That  b  to  say,  after  prombing  the  author  copyright  in  hb  work 
for  Ufe  and  seven  years,  the  act  stipulates  that  in  order  to  get  it 
the  author  must,  at  the  time  of  the  first  sale  or  dbposition  of  hb 
picture,  obtain  a  document  in  writing  from  the  purchaser  of  the 
picture,  reserving  the  copyright  to  the  author,  and  the  act  goes 
on  to  say  that  if  he  does  not  take  thb  step  the  copyright  becomes 
the  property  of  the  purchaser  of  the  picture,  but  with  the 
proviso,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  him,  he  must  have  a  document 
signed  by  the  artist  assigning  the  copyright  to  him;  but  if  neither 
of  these  things  is  done,  and  no  document  b  signed,  the  copyright 
does  not  belong  to  either  the  artbt  who  seUs  or  the  client  who 
buys,  and  the  act  is  silent  as  to  whom  it  does  belong  to.  It  has 
disappeared  and  belongs  to  no  one.  There  b  no  copyright  exbting 
in  the  work  for  any  one.  It  has  passed  into  the  public  domain, 
and  any  one  who  can  get  access  to  the  work  may  reproduce  it. 
Now,  as  most  purchases  are  made  from  the  walls  of  exhibitions, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  copyright  b  absolutely 
lost.  And  where  the  sale  is  arranged  directly  between  the  artist 
and  hb  client,  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  artbt  in  raising 
the  question  as  to  whom  the  copyright  shall  belong  to  is  so  great, 
owing  to  the  dread  lest  the  mere  mention  of  the  signing  of  a 
document  should  cause  the  selling  of  the  picture  to  fall  through, 
that  in  numerous  such  cases  the  copyright  lapses  and  becomes 
public  property.  Photographers  are  not  affected  by  thb  clause, 
because  they  do  not  as  a  rule  sell  the  negatives  they  produce,  and 
with  them  the  copyright  lies  in  the  negadve.  They  carry  on  their 
trade  in  prints  without  the  question  of  the  negative  arbing. 
The  picture-dealer,  also,  who  buys  a  picture  and  copyright  b 
not  subjected  to  the  same  disability  as  the  painter.  The  picture- 
dealer  can  sell  a  picture  without  saying  a  word  to  his  client  as 
to  the  copyright,  which  he,  nevertheless,  retains  intact;  tbe 
provbion  b  applicable  only  to  the  first  sale  of  the  work,  which, 
therefore,  throws  the  whole  of  the  disability  upon  the  painter. 

The  act  gives  the  copyright  of  every  work  executed  on  com- 
mission to  the  person  by  whom  it  b  commissioned.  It  makes 
it  compulsory  upon  every  owner  of  a  copyright  that  he  should 
register  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  before  he  can  take  any  action  at 
law  to  protect  it.  Tbe  copyright  does  not  lapse  if  unregistered, 
but  so  long  as  it  remains  unregistered  no  action  at  law  can  be 
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taken  on  account  of  any  infringement.  A  copyright  can  be 
regbtered  at  any  time,  even  after  an  infringement,  but  the  owner 
of  the  copyright  cannot  recover  for  any  infringement  before 
registration.  The  act  provides  for  both  penalties  and  damages 
in  the  following  cases: — (i)  For  infringing  copyright  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  issuing  imlawful  copies.  (2)  For  fraudulently 
signing  or  affixing  a.  fraudulent  signature  to  a.  work  of  art.  (3) 
For  fraudulently  dealing  with  a  work  so  signed.  (4)  For  fraudu- 
lently putting  forth  a.  copy  of  a  work  of  art,  whether  there  be 
copyri^t  in  it  or  no,  as  the  original  work  of  the  artist.  (5)  For 
altering,  adding  to,  or  taking  away  from  a  work  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  author  if  it  is  signed,  and  putting  it  forth  as  the 
unaltered  work  of  the  author.     (6)  For  importing  pirated  works. 

The  incongruities  of  this  act  were  so  apparent  that  its  promoters 
desired  to  stop  it,  feeling  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  bill  at  all 
than  one  which  conferred  so  little  upon  the  people  it  was  intended  to 
benefit ;  but  Lord  Westbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  charge  of 
the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  advised  them  to  let  it  go  through  with 
all  its  imperfections,  that  they  might  get  the  right  of  the  [>ainter  to 
protection  recognised.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  the  bill  had  no 
sooner  become  law  than  a  fresh  effort  was  started  to  have  it  amended. 
Year  by  year  the  agitation  went  00,  with  the  exception  only  of  a 
period  when  Irish  anairs  took  up  all  the  attention  of  parliament,  and 
domestic  legislation  was  rendered  imimssibte.  But  in  1898  the 
Copyright  Association  of  Great  Britain  promoted  a  bill,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Heischell.  It 
was  a  measure  designed  to  deal  with  all  forms  of  coi»Tight — literary, 
musical,  dramatic  and  artistic — and  was  remitted  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  consideration  to  a  committee,  which,  having  sat  for  three 
sessions,  decided  not  to  proceed  with  Lord  Herschell's  measure, 
but  to  tieat  literature  and  art  in  separate  bills.  It  had  under  its 
consideration  an  artistic  bill,  drafted  for  and  presented  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  a  literary  bill  and  an  artistic  bill  drafted  by  the 
committee  itself.  The  main  proposals  in  the  latter  were  to  give 
copyright  to  the  author  of  any  artistic  work  or  photc^^ph  for  a 
p^iod  of  life  and  thirty  years,  unless  the  work  be  commissioned, 
in  which  case  the  copyright  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  employer, 
exce(it  in  the  case  of  sculpture  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  street  or 
public  place.  The  bill  provided  summary  remedies  for  dealing  with 
pirated  works.  It  omitted  altogether  any  reference  to  registration, 
and  it  provided  for  intemadonal  copyrigu. 

22.  To  sum  up  the  position  of  artistic  copyright  in  1909,  we 
find  five  British  acts,  three  dealing  with  engraving,  one  with 
sculpture,  and  one  with  painring,  drawing  and  photography, 
and  between  them  very  little  relation.  We  have  three  terms  of 
duration  of  copyright — 28  years  for  engraving,  14  for  sculpture, 
with  a  second  14  if  the  artist  be  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first,  life 
and  7  years  for  painting,  drawing  or  photography.  There  are 
two  (Merent  relations  of  the  artist  to  his  copyright.  The 
sculptor's  right  to  sell  his  work  and  retain  his  copyright  has 
never  been  questioned  so  long  as  he  signs  and  dates  it.  The 
painter's  copyright  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  signing  of  a 
document  by  the  purchaser  of  his  work.  The  engraver  and  the 
sculptor  are  not  required  to  register;  but  the  author's  name, 
and  the  date  of  putting  forth  or  publishing,  must  appear  on  his 
work.  The  painter  cannot  protect  his  copyright  without 
registration,  but  this  registration  as  it  is  now  required  is  merely 
a  [Mtfatl  fOT  the  unwary.  Designed  to  give  the  public  information 
as  to  the  ownership  and  duration  of  copyrights,  the  uncertainty 
of  its  operation  re^ts  in  the  prevention  of  informatioQ  on  these 
very  points.  -■« 

The  Berlin  Convention  of  1908  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
British  committee  to  deal  with  its  recommendations,  and  their 
report  in  1909  foreshadowed  important  changes  in  the  law  both 
of  literary  and  of  artistic  copyright,  whenever  Parliament 
should  give  its  attention  seriously  to  the  subject 

Difficult  and  complicated  as  is  the  whole  subject  of  artistic 
coi^right,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  is  very  widespread,  even 
amongst  those  who  are  most  interested  in  its  action. 
f^ltlff.  One  of  the  commonest  beliefs  amongst  artists  is,  that 
all  they  have  to  do  to  secure  copyright  is  to  register  a 
picture  at  Stationers'  Hall;  hut  the  authorities  at  Stationers' 
Hall  ask  no  questions,  and  simply  enter  any  particulars  submitted 
to  them  on  their  printed  form.  Some  artists  make  a  practice, 
when  they  send  a  picture  away  to  exhibition,  to  fill  up  one  of  these 
forms,  reserving  the  copyright  by  their  entry  to  themselves,  in 


the  belief  that,  if  accompanied  by  the  fee  required  by  the 
Hall,  its  entry  will  reserve  the  copyright  to  them,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  thing  which  can  reserve  the  copyright  to  them 
is  the  possession  of  a  document  assigning  the  copyright  to  them 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  picture.  Another  useless  method  of 
attempting  to  reserve  artists'  copyrights  is  that  adopted  by 
the  promoteis  of  public  exhibitions,  with  whom  it  is  an  almost 
constant  practice  to  print  on  some  portion  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  a  statement  that  "  copyrights  of  all  pictures 
arc  reserved,"  the  impression  apparently  prevailing  that  a  notice 
of  this  kind  effectively  reserves  the  copyright  for  the  artist  while 
selling  his  picture  from  the  walls.  It,  of  course,  does  no  such 
thing,  and  the  copyright  of  any  picture  sold  in  these  circum- 
stances, without  the  necessary  document  from  the  purchaser, 
must  be  lost  to  the  artist,  and  pass  irrevocably  into  the  public 
domain. 

In  a  work  of  art  the  work  itself  and  the  copyright  are  two  totally 
distinct  properties,  and  may  be  held  by  different  persons.  Tlie 
conditions  differ  materially  from  those  of  a  work  of  literature,  in 
which  as  a  rule  there  is  no  value  apart  from  publication.  There  is 
a  value  in  a  work  of  art  for  its  private  enjoyment  quite  apart 
from  its  commercial  value  in  the  form  of  reproductions;  but 
when  the  two  properties  exist  in  different  hands,  the  perscm 
holding  the  copyright  has  no  power  to  force  the  owner  of  the  work 
of  art  to  give  him  access  to  it  for  purposes  of  reproduction; 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  private  arrangement.  It  has  been 
argued  that,  as  the  two  properties  are  so  distinct,  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  ought  to  have  the  right  of  access  to  the  picture  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  his  right  to  reproduce  it.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  it  would  destroy  the  value  of  art  property  if  proprietors 
knew  that  at  any  moment  they  might  be  forced  to  surrender 
their  work  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction,  though  for  a  time 
only. 

There  is  often  a  strong  sympathy  between  the  artist  and  the 
person  who  buys  his  picture,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual,  when 
application  is  made  to  the  owner  of  the  picture  for  access  to  it, 
for  him  to  submit  the  question  of  reproduction  to  the  artist. 
Although  the  latter  may  really  have  no  right  in  it,  it  is  felt,  as 
a  practical  matter,  that  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  character 
of  the  reproduction  it  is  proposed  to  make.  Hence  the  courtesy 
which  is  usually  extended  to  him. 

Owing  also  to  the  increased  facilities  of  reproduction,  the 
practice  has  become  very  common  of  splitting  up  copyrights  and 
granting  licences  in  what  may  be  described  as  very  minute  forms. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for  a  publisher  to  pay  an  artist 
the  sum  at  which  he  values  his  entire  copyright,  simply  that  he 
might  reproduce  his  picture  in  the  form  of  a  black-and-white 
block  in  a  magazine,  and  it  has  consequently  become  quite 
common  for  the  artist  to  grant  a  licence  for  any  and  every 
particular  form  of  reproduction  as  it  may  be  required,  so  that 
he  may  grant  the  right  of  reproduction  in  one  t»rtictilar  form 
in  one  particular  publication,  and  even  for  a  particular  period 
of  time,  reserving  to  himself  thus  the  right  to  grant  similar 
licences  to  other  publishers.  This  is  apparently  not  to  the  injury 
of  the  artist;  it  is  probably  to  his  advantage,  and  it  certidnly 
promotes  business. 

23.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  a  really  good 
Artistic  Bill  has  been  the  introduction  into  it  of  photogr^hy. 
Itwas  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  the  photographer  was 
given  the  same  privileges  as  the  painter  in  the  bill  of  ^t^l 
i86a.  The  promoters  of  the  bill  thought  that  the  ^^ 
photographer  would  be  protected  by  the  Engraving  Acta  which 
covered  prints;  but  since  the  photographers  feared  that,  as 
their  prints  were  of  a  different  character  from  the  prints  from  a 
plate,  the  Engraving  Acts  might  not  protect  them,  it  was  at  the 
last  moment  decided  to  put  photography  into  the  Art  Bill.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  painter  lost  his  chance  of  copyright  on 
all  works  executed  on  commission.  Legislators  feared  that  if 
photographers  held  copyright  in  all  their  works  the  public  would 
have  no  protection  from  the  annoyance  of  seeing  the  photographs 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  exhibited  and  sold  in  shop  windows 
by  the  side  of  "  professi<Hial  beauties  "  and  other  people. 
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made  articlesof  commerce.  So  in  the  case  of  commissioned  works 
the  copyright  was  denied  to  both  painters  and  photogi^phers. 

The  royal  commission  which  reported  on  the  subject  in  1878 
proposed  two  distinct  terms  of  copyright  for  painting  and 
photography.  The  tenn  for  the  painter  was  d^wndent  on  his 
hfe;  that  for  the  photographer  was  a  definitely  iaed  term  of 
years  from  the  date  of  publication  of  his  photographs;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  right  way  to  deal  with  the  two 
branches  of  copyright.  The  artist  who  paints  a  picture  signs  it, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  who  is  the  author  of  a  painting 
and  in  whom  the  term  of  copyright  is  vested.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  a  photograph  ia  taken  by  an  employee,  who  is 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  and  even  his  employer  knows 
nothing  of  bis  existence.  Of  course,  it  may  suit  an  employer  to  be 
able  to  maintain  secrecy  as  to  the  authorship  of  his  negative, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  go  on  claiming  copyright  fees 
indefinitely;  but  it  is  not  to  the  public  interest.  In  most 
countriesonthe  continent  of  Europe  a  photographer  has  the  fixed 
term  of  five  years'  copyright  in  an  original  photograph  dating 
from  its  publication,  which  date,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  photographer,  has  to  be  stamped  on  every  copy 
issued.  In  the  public  interest  this  is  a  good  method  of  dealing 
with  photographs. 

14.  The  "authorship"  of  a  pbotograph  has  been  much 
debated  in  the  law  courts;  and  "author"  was  defined  in 
IfoUage  V.  Jackson  (1883)  as  "  the  man  who  really  represents  or 
creates,  or  gives  to  ideas,  or  fancy,  or  imagination,  true  local 
habitation — the  man  in  fact  who  is  most  nearly  the  effective 
causeof  the  representation  "(^Lord  Justice  Bowen).  Heisnot 
necessarily  the  owner  of  the  camera,  or  the  proprietor  of  the  busi- 
ness; it  depends  on  the  circumstances.  He  is  essentially  the 
person  who  groupsand  effectively  superintends  thepictuie.  When 
a  photographer  takes  a  portrait  without  fee,  the  copyright  vests 
in  him  and  not  in  the  sitter,  who  cannot  prevent  its  publication ; 
but  if  the  photograph  is  commissioned  and  paid  for  by  the  sitter 
the  copyright — in  the  absence  of  contrary  stipulations — vests 
in  him,  and  he  can  restrain  exhibition  or  multiplication  of  copies; 
"  the  bargain  includes,  by  implication,  an  agreement  that  the 
prints  taken  from  the  negative  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  customer  only"  (Mr  Justice  North  in  Pollard  v.  Photo- 
graphic Co.,  1888).  And  this  applies  even  when  the  sitter  is  not 
the  actual  purchaser  of  the  negative  {Boucas  v.  Cooke,  1903). 
But  in  several  cases  the  "  celebrity  "  who  has  sat  to  &  photo- 
grapberat  his  request  and  without  payment  has  not  been  allowed 
to  distribute  his  photograph  to  newspapers  for  reproduction  with- 
out the  photographer's  consent.  The  fact  that  a  sitter  pays  the 
photographer  for  prints,  though  he  has  not  commissioned  the 
sitting,  would  not  vest  the  copyright  in  him. 

25.  The  "  Living  Pictures  "  case  in  1894  {HanfstHngei  v. 
Empire  Palace)  was  a  curious  one.  The  Empire  music-hall  in 
London  produced  some  tableaux  vivants,  representing  certain 
pictures,  of  which  Messrs  Hanfst&ngel  owned  the  copyright, 
and  aa  action  was  brought  by  them  for  an  injunction.  The 
courts  of  chancery  and  of  appeal  decided  against  the  plaintiffs, on 
the  ground  that  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  must  be  by  a 
painting  or  something  cognate;  but  in  an  action  for  infringement, 
though  the  view  already  given  was  confirmed,  the  plaintiffs 
succeeded  so  far  as  the  backgrounds  to  the  grouping  were 
concerned.  Meanwhile  two  newspapers  had  published  sketches 
of  the  same  tableaux  vivants,  and  Messrs  Hanfstangel  brought 
actions  for  infringement  [Hanfstangel  v.  f/ewnes,  and  v.  Baines, 
1894).  MrJusticeStirling  found  fortheplaintiffs,  but  on  appeal, 
and  finally  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this  d^ision  was  reversed. 

16.  Copyright  in  Designs. — An  act  of  1787  first  gave  protection 
to  printed  designs  on  linen  and  cotton  fabrics;  and  in  1839 
-^1^  a  further  act  included  designs  on  animal  fabrics,  or 
^''*"'  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  fabrics;  while  in  the  same 
year  another  act  protected  designs  for  manufactured  articles. 
These  acts  had  been  preceded  in  France  by  laws  of  1737  and 
1 744  creating  a  property  by  law  in  manufacturers'  designs.  The 
British  law,  which  in  various  acts  established  a  copyright  (a)  in 
croameataland  (6)  useful  designs,  was  in  1S83  consolidated  in  the 
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Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  with  amending  acts  up  to 
1888;  and  these  acts  were  further  consolidated  and  amended  by 
an  act  of  1905.    See  Txade-iusks  and  Patents. 

British  Ihpekul  Copyright  Bill  or  1910 

The  consolidation  of  the  British  copyright  law,  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom  but  in  the  Dominions,  and  its  amendment  so 
as  to  include  the  recommendations  of  the  Berlin  International 
Convention  of  1908,  were  the  objects  of  a  government  bill 
introduced  into  parliament  by  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  26th  of  July  1910,  discussion  on  which  was  reserved 
for  a  later  period  in  the  year.  The  passing  of  this  bill,  though 
the  date  of  it  was  uncertain  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  English  politics  at  the  moment,  was  practically  assured  by 
the  facts  that,  apart  altogether  from  the  crying  need  for  a  re- 
vision  of  the  English  law,  the  draft  had  previously  been  considered 
and  accepted,  not  only  by  a  Board  of  Trade  Committee  wfaich 
reported  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Berlin  Convention,  but  also  by  an  Imperial  Conference.  The 
bill  for  the  first  time  brought  British  copyright  entirely  under 
statutory  law  and  consolidated  and  amended  all  previous 
enactments;  it  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference (attended  by  representatives  of  Canada,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  other  interests  being 
covered  by  home  representatives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  India 
Office,  Colonial  Office  and  Board  of  Trade)  as  to  providing  for 
its  extension  by  their  declaration  to  the  Dominions;  and  with  its 
enactment  a  great  simplification  of  the  British  law  of  c(^y- 
right  came  in  sight,  though  for  historical  reasons  the  details  given 
aboveof  thelaw  as  unamended  must  still  remain  of  value. 

Briefly,  the  new  points  of  importance,  apart  from  the  placing 
of  all  copyright  on  a  purely  statutory  basis  and  the  inclusion 
of  literary  and  artistic  copyright  within  one  arrangement,  were 
as  follows.  All  compubory  formalities  of  registration  were 
abolished,  llie  length  of  the  period  for  which  copyright  lasted 
was  extended  to  the  life  of  the  author  and  50  years  after.  This 
reform  was  qualified,  however,  by  a  clause  intended  to  protect 
the  public  from  its  abuse,  and  providing  that  after  the  author's 
death,  if  the  work  was  withheld  from  the  public  or  published 
at  too  high  a  price,  or  if  the  reasonable  requirements  of  tbe 
public  were  not  satisfied,  a  licence  mi^t  be  granted  to  publish 
or  perform  it.  These  changes  applied  to  all  the  subject-matters  of 
copyright,  which  were  now  put  on  the  same  level  and  treated 
uniformly.  In  certain  cases,  already  discussed  above,  protection 
was  extended:  e.g.  translations  and  lectures,  original  adapta- 
tions and  arrangements,  works  of  artistic  novelty,  including 
architectural  designs;  and  the  right  to  dramatize  a  novel  or 
"  novelize  "  a  drama  was  conferred  in  each  case  on  the  author. 
Musical  works  were  protected  against  unauthorized  reproduction 
by  mechanical  means  without  payment;  but  protecrioo  was 
also  extended  to  the  mechanical  record  when  authorized. 

In  including  all  sorts  of  inteUectual  product  the  bill  followed 
the  recommendation  (resolution  6)  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
as  to  the  definition  of  ct^yright  (Pari.  F^er  Cd.  5272):  "  the 
Conference  is  of  opinion  that,  subject  to  proper  qualifications, 
copyright  should  include  the  sole  right  to  produce  or  reproduce 
a  work,  or  any  substantial  part  thereof,  in  any  material  form 
whatsoever  and  in  any  language,  to  perform,  or  in  tbe  case  of  a 
lecture,  to  deliver,  the  work  or  any  substantial  part  thereof  in 
public,  and,  if  tbe  work  is  unpublished,  to  publish  the  work,  and 
should  include  the  sole  right  to  dramatize  novels  and  vice  versa, 
and  to  make  records,  &c.,  by  means  of  which  a  work  may  be 
mechanically  performed."  As  to  architecture  and  artistic  crafts 
the  Conference  recommended  (resolution  9)  that  "an  original 
wor]c  of  art  should  not  lose  the  protection  of  artistic  copyright 
solely  because  it  consists  of,  or  is  embodied  in,  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture or  craftsmanship ;  but  it  should  be  cleariy  understood  that 
such  protection  is  confined  to  its  artistic  form  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  processes  or  methods  of  reproduction,  or  to  an  industrial 
design  capable  of  registration  under  the  law  relating  to  designs  and 
destined  to  be  multiplied  by  way  of  manufacture  or  trade." 

As  to  the  application  of  the  new  period  of  copyright  to  existing 
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works,  tlie  Conference  recommended  (resolution  10)  "  that 
existing  works  in  which  copyright  actually  subsists  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  act  (but  no  others)  should  enjoy, 
subject  to  existing  rights,  the  same  protection  as  future  works, 
but  the  benrft  of  any  extension  of  terms  should  belong  to  the 
author  of  the  work,  subject,  in  the  case  where  he  has  assigned 
his  existing  rights,  to  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  assignee  at  hb 
option  either  to  purchase  the  full  benefit  of  the  copyright  during 
the  extended  tenn,  or,  without  acquiring  the  full  copyright,  to 
continue  to  publish  the  work  on  payment  of  roj^ties,  the 
payment  in  either  case  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration  if  necessary." 

The  Conference  was  also  of  opinion  (resolution  4a)  that,  under 
the  new  Imperial  Act,  copyright  should  subsist  only  in  works 
of  which  the  author  was  a  British  subject  or  bona  fide  resident 
in  one  of  the  parts  of  the  British  Empire  to  which  it  extended; 
and  that  copyright  should  cease  if  the  work  were  first  published 
ebewfaere  than  in  such  parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  sensible  basis  on  which  the  new  bill  was  framed,  and  the 
authority  it  represented,  commended  it,  in  spite  of  many  con- 
troversial points,  to  the  acceptance  both  of  the  public  and  of 
the  various  parties  concerned.  But  nobody  who  had  ever  wrestled 
with  alt  the  difficulties  of  international  copyright,  as  complicated 
by  the  law  in  the  United  States,  would  suppose  that  it  was  the 
last  word  on  the  subject.  What  the  bill  did  was  to  bring  British 
legislation  into  better  shape,  and  to  amend  it  on  certain  points 
which  had  worked  unjustly.  The  great  distinction  between  the 
requirements  for  British  and  for  American  copyright  still  re- 
mained, namely,  the  American  manufacturing  clause.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  innovation  was  the  clause  enabling  a  licence 
to  be  granted  for  the  pubUcation  of  a  copyright  work  where  the 
owners  of  the  copyright  had  not  esercised  it  for  the  "  reasonable 
requirements "  of  the  public.  Some  such  clause  was  cleariy 
called  for  when  the  period  of  monopoly  was  being  extended;  but 
the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  occasions  which  would 
justify  such  interference  might  well  be  difficult.  It  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  this  innovation  pointed  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  true  relations  of  "  publishers  "  and  "  authors  "  (in  the 
widest  sense)  in  respect  of  copyright,  which  sooner  or  later  might 
be  approached  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  new  clause 
was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  public  from  the  mis- 
handling of  an  author's  work  after  his  death,  while  greater 
protection  was  given  him  during  his  life.  From  a  purely 
business  point  of  view,  the  question  might  well  be  whether  a 
pubUsher  01  other  party  not  the  author  should  have  a  copyright 
at  all,  and  whether  equity  would  not  be  satisfied  if  copyright 
vested  solely  in  the  author  and  his  family,  with  liberty  to  any  one 
to  "  publish  "  cm  fair  terms,  consideration  being  had  to  an 
original  publisher's  reasonable  claims  and  existing  contracts. 
The  advisability  of  any  such  advance  on  the  principle  now 
asserted  must  depend  rather  on  experience  of  actual  business 
and  the  working  of  the  clause;  but  even  under  the  procedi 
provided  by  the  bill  of  igro  it  would  equally  be  imperative  for 
a  publisher  who  owned  a  deceased  author's  copyright  to  show 
that  he  had  given  or  was  giving  the  public  valuable  consideration 
for  his  monopoly,  in  order  to  uphold  it  against  any  one  willing, 
on  payment  of  a  reasonable  royalty,  to  serve  the  public  better. 

AuTHORiTiKS. — For  special  points  see  W.  A.  Copinger's  The  Law 
of  CepyriglU  if  Works  of  LiUraiure  and  Art,  Ath  ed.,  by  J.  M.  Easton 
(19043 ;  or  T.  E.  Scrutton's  Law  of  Cop-vriAt  (3rd  ed.,  1896).  See 
also  E.  J.  MacGillivray,  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Copyright  (1902) ; 
Richard  Winslow,M.A.,LL.B.,rA«Lowo/ -4  r/ii/icCo*yri"£B((London, 
18S9);  A.  Birrell,  Copyrighi  in  Books  (London,  1899);  B.  A.  Cohen, 
Law  of  Copyright  (X^ondon.,  1896);  L.  Edmunds,  Copyritht  in  Designs 
(London,  1908);  Knoxand  Hind,Co*>Tifft/i«Cwig»M(London,  1890); 
W.  Briggs,  Lavi  of  Iniemalional  Copyright  (1906);  W.  M.  Colles 
and  H.  Hardy,  Ptayrighl  and  Copyright  in  all  Countries  (1906). 

COQUBUN,  BEROIt  COKSTANT  (1841-1909),  French  actor, 
known  as  Coquelin  ate^,  was  bom  at  Boulogne  on  the  33rd  of 
January  1841.  He  was  ongiaally  intended  to  follow  his  father's 
trade  of  baker  (he  was  once  called  un  bovlanger  manqui  by  a 
hostile  critic],  but  his  love  of  acting  led  him  to  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  entered  Regnier's  class  in  1859.  He  won  the  first  prise 
for  comedy  within  a  year,  and  made  his  d£but  on  the  7th  of 
December  t86o  at  the  Com^die  Francaise  as  the  comic  valet. 


Gros-Rcn6,  in  Molidre's  DSpU  amoweux,  but  his  first  great  success 
was  as  Figaro,  in  the  following  year.  He  was  made  socUtave  in 
r864,  and  during  the  next  twenty-two  years  he  created  at  the 
Francis  the  leading  parts  in  forty-four  new  plays,  including 
Thfodore  de  Banville's  Gringoire  (1867),  Paul  Ferrier's  Tabarin 
(i87i),Emile  Augier's  Pom/ J'w&tiier  (1871),  L'Stranghre  (1876) 
by  the  younger  Dumas,  Charles  Lomon's  Jean  Dacier  (1877), 
Edward  Pailleron's  Lt  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie  (1881),  Erckmann 
and  Chatrian'sZ«j£aH^aii  (1884).  In  consequence  of  a  dispute 
with  the  authorities  over  the  question  of  his  right  to  make 
provincial  tours  in  France  he  resigned  in  1 886.  Three  years  later, 
however,  the  breach  was  healed;  and  after  a  successful  series  of 
tours  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  he  rejoined  the  Com6die 
Franfaise  as  pensitmnaire  in  T890.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  took  the  part  of  LabussiSre,  in  the  production  of  Sardou's 
Thermidor,  which  was  interdicted  by  the  government  after  three 
performances.  In  1892  he  broke  definitely  with  the  Com6die 
Franpiise,  and  toured  for  some  time  through  the  capitals  of 
Europe  with  a  company  of  his  own.  In  1895  he  joined  the 
Renaissance  theatre  in  Paris,  and  played  there  until  he  became 
director  of  the  Porte  Saint  Martinin  1897.  Herehewon  successes 
in  Edmond  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergeroc  (1897),  £mile  Bergerat's 
Plus  que  reine  (1899),  Catulle  Mend^'  Scorron  (1905),  and 
AlfredCapusandLucienDe3caves'Z.'^tfCTriai(r9o6).  In  i9oohe 
toured  in  America  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  on  their  return 
continued  with  his  old  colleague  to  appear  in  L'Aiglon,  at  the 
Thfifttre  Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  was  rehearsing  for  the  creation 
of  the  leading  part  in  Rostand's  Chanteder,  which  he  was  to 
produce,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  on  the  2j\h  of  January 
1909.  Coquelin  was  an  Officier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  and  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  pvbUshed  L' Art  eflecomidien{ii8o). 
At oliire  et  le  misanthrope  (i&8i),  essays  on  Eugkne  Manuel  (i88r) 
and  SuUy-Prudhomme  (1882),  L'Amolphe  de  Moliire  (1882), 
Les  ComSdiens  (1882),  L'Art  de  dire  le  monologue  (with  his 
brother,  1884),  Tarluffe  (1884),  L'Art  da  comidien  (1894). 

His  brother,  Ervest  Alkxandhe  HoNORi  Coqdelik  (1848- 
1909),  called  Coquelin  cadet,  was  born  on  the  i6th  of  May  1848  at 
Boulogne,  and  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1864.  He  graduated 
with  the  first  prize  in  comedy  and  made  bis  d£but  in  1867  at  the 
Odfcn.  The  next  year  he  appeared  with  his  brother  at  the 
Th6&tre  Franfais  and  became  a  socUtaire  in  r879.  He  played  a. 
great  many  parts,  in  both  the  classic  and  the  modem  repertoire, 
and  also  had  much  success  in  reciting  monologues  of  his  own 
composition.  He  wrote  Le  Litre  des  convalescents  {1880),  Le 
Monologue  modeme  (1881),  Pairiboks  (1882),  Le  Rire  (1887), 
Pirouettes  (1888).     He  died  on  the  8th  of  February  1909. 

Jean  Coqceun  (1865-  ),  son  of  Coquelin  atnt,  was  also 
an  actor,  first  at  the  Thtttre  Franpiis  (d6but,  1890),  later  at  the 
Renaissance,  and  then  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin,  where  he  created 
the  part  of  Raigon6  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 

COqUERBL,  ATBANASE  JOSUB  (1820-1875),  French 
Protestant  divine,  son  of  A.  L.  C.  Coquerel  (q.v.),  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  on  the  i6th  of  June  i8ao.  He  studied  theology 
at  Geneva  and  at  Strassburg,  and  at  an  early  age  succeeded 
his  uncle,  C.  A.  Coquerel,  as  editor  of  Le  Lien,  a  post  which  he 
held  till  1870.  In  1852  he  took  part  in  establishing  the  NouteUe 
Revue  de  fkiologie,  the  first  periodical  of  scientific  theology 
published  in  France,  and  in  the  same  year  helped  to  found  the 
"  Historical  Society  of  French  Protestantism."  Meanwhile 
he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  especially 
as  the  advocate  of  religious  freedom;  but  bis  teaching  became 
more  and  more  offensive  to  the  orthodox  party,  and  on  the 
appearance  (1864)  of  his  article  on  Renan's  Vie  de  Jisus  in  the 
NotneUe  Revue  de  Ikfologie  he  was  forbidden  by  the  Paris  con- 
sistory to  continue  his  ministerial  functions.  He  received  an 
address  of  sympathy  from  the  consistory  of  Anduze,  and  a 
provision  was  voted  for  him  by  the  Union  Protestante  Libfirale, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  preaching.  He  received  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1862.  He  died  at  Fismes  (Marne), 
on  the  24th  of  July  i87S'  His  chief  works  were  Jeaw  Colas  et^ 
safamille  (1858);  Des  Beaux-Arts  en  Italie  (Eng.  trans.  1859); 
La  Saint  BarthHemy  (r86o);  Prlds  de  I'tglise  rtformte  (i86a); 
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Le  CathctKistHe  et  U  protestantisnte  considlrts  dans  lew  origine 
el  lew  dtvdoppemeni  {1864);  Libres  itudes,  and  La  Conscience  el 
/a/«Ci867). 

COQUEREL,  ATHARAfiE  LAURENT  CHARLES  (1795-1868}, 
French  Protestaot  divine,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of 
August  1795.  He  received  his  early  education  from  his  aunt, 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  an  Englishwonum,  who  at  the  dose  of  the, 
i8th  century  gained  a  reputation  by  various  translations  and 
by  her  Letiersfrom  Prance.  He  completed  his  theological  studies 
at  the  Protestant  seminary  of  Montauban,  and  in  1816  was 
ordained  minister.  In  1817  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor 
of  the  chapel  of  St  Paul  at  Jersey,  but  he  declined,  being  unwilling 
to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
During  the  foUowing  twelve  years  he  resided  in  Holland,  and 
preached  before  Calvinistic  congregations  at  Amsterdam, 
Leiden  and  Utrecht.  In  1830,  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Georges 
de  Cuvier,  then  minister  of  Protestant  worship,  Coquerel  was 
called  to  Paris  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  the  course 
of  1833  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  consistory,  and  rapidly 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  pulpit  orator,  but  his  liberal 
views  brought  him  into  antagonism  with  the  rigid  Calvinists. 
He  took  a  warm  interest  in  all  matters  of  education,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  by  his  defence  of  the  university  of 
Paris  against  a  sharp  attack,  that  in  1835  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  consbtory  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1841 
appeared  his  Riponse  to  the  Leben  Jestt  of  Strauss.  After  the 
revolution  of  February  1848,  Coquerel  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly,  where  he  sat  as  a  moderate  republican, 
subsequently  bea>ming  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
He  supported  the  first  ministry  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  gave 
bis  vote  in  favour  of  the  expedition  to  Rome  and  the  restoration 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  After  the  coup  d'lUU  of  the 
and  of  December  1851,  he  confined  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
pastorate.  He  was  a  prolific  writer,  as  weU  as  a  popular  and 
eloquent  speaker.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  loth  of  January  1868. 
A  iMge  coUecUon  of  his  sermons  was  published  in  8  vols,  between 
i8ig  and  1852.  0\htY</iai^viereBiogfaphiesacTte{\%i$-i&i6); 
Histoire  sainle  et  analyse  de  la  Bible  (1839);  Orlhodoxie  modtme 
(184a);  CkrUtolo^ie  (1858),  &c. 

His  brother,  Chasles  Augustin  Coquesel  (1797-1851),  was 
the  author  of  a  work  on  English  Uterature  (1828),  an  Essai  sw 
Vkisloire  glntrale  du  ckristianisme  (1828)  and  a  Hisloire  des 
tglises  du  dSserl,  depuis  la  revocation  de  I'ldU  de  Nantes  (1841). 
A  liberal  in  his  views,  he  was  the  founder  ajid  editor  of  the  Annates 
proleslantes,  Le  Lien,  and  the  Revue  prolestante. 

COQUES  (or  Cocx),  GONZALEZ  (1614-1684),  Remish  painter, 
son  of  Pieter  Willemsen  Cocx,  a  respectable  Flemish  citizen,  and 
not,  as  his  name  might  Imply,  a  Spaniard,  was  bom  at  Antwerp. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  house  of  Pieter,  the  son  of 
"  Hell "  Breughel,  an  obscure  portrait  painter,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  time  as  an  apprentice  became  a  Journeymaii 
in  the  workshop  of  David  Ryckaert  the  second,  under  whom 
he  made  accurate  studies  of  still  life.  At  twenty-six  he  matri- 
culated in  the  gild  of  St  Luke;  he  then  married  Ryckaert's 
daughter,  and  in  1653  joined  the  literary  and  dramatic  club 
known  as  the  "  Retorijkerkamer."  After  having  been  made 
president  of  his  gild  in  1665,  and  in  1671  painter  in  ordinary  to 
Count  Monterey,  governor-general  of  the  Low  Countries,  he 
married  again  in  1674,  and  died  full  of  honours  in  his  native 
place.  One  of  his  canvases  in  the  gallery  at  the  Hague  represents 
a  suite  of  rooins  hung  with  pictures,  in  which  the  artist  himself 
may  be  seen  at  a  table  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  surrounded 
by  masterpieces  composed  and  signed  by  several  contemporaries. 
Partnership  in  painting  was  common  amongst  the  small  masters 
of  the  Antwerp  school;  and  it  has  been  truly  said  of  Coques 
that  he  employed  Jacob  von  Arthois  for  landgc^>e3,  Ghering 
and  van  Ehrenberg  for  architectural  backgrounds,  Steenwijck 
the  younger  for  rooms,  and  Pieter  Gysels  for  still  life  and  flowers ; 
but  the  model  upon  which  Coques  formed  himself  was  Van  Dyck, 
whose  sparkling  touch  and  refined  manner  he  inutated  with  great 
success.  He  never  ventured  beyond  the  "cabinet,"  but  in  this 
timited  field  the  family  groups  of  his  middle  time  are  full  of  life, 


brilliant  from  the  sheen  of  costly  dress  and  sparkling  play  iA 
light  and  shade,  combined  with  finished  execution  and  enamelled 

COQUET  (pronounced  Cfxkei),  a  river  of  Northunbeiland, 
draining  a,  beautiful  valley  about  40  m.  in  length.  It  rises  in 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  Following  a  course  generally  easterly,  but 
greatly  winding,  it  passes  Haibottle,  near  which  relics  of  the  Stone 
Age  are  seen,  and  Holystone,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Bishop 
Paulinus  baptized  a  great  body  of  Northumbrians  in  the  year 
637,  Several  earthworks  crown  bills  above  this  part  of  the  valley, 
and  at  Cartington,  Fosson  and  Whitton  are  relics  of  medieval 
border  fortifications.  The  small  town  of  Rothbury  is  beautifully 
situated  beneath  the  rugged  Simonside  Hills.  The  river  dashes 
through  a  narrow  gully  called  the  Thrum,  and  then  passes  Brink- 
bum  priory,  of  which  the  fine  Transirional  Norman  church  was 
restored  to  use  in  1858,  while  there  are  fragments  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  This  was  an  Augustinian  foundation  of  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  The  dale  continues  well  wooded  and  very  beautiful 
uutil  Warkworth  is  reached,  with  its  fine  castle  and  remarkable 
hermitage.  A  short  distance  below  this  the  Coquet  has  its  mouth 
in  Alnwick  Bay  (North  Sea),  with  the  small  port  of  Amble  on  the 
south  bank,  and  Coquet  Island  a  mile  out  to  sea.  The  river  is 
frequented  by  sportsmen  for  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  N* 
important  tributary  is  received,  and  the  drainage  area  does  not 
exceed  240  sq.  m. 

COQUET  (pronounced  a>-k£tte),  to  simulate  the  arts  of  love- 
making,  generally  from  motives  of  personal  vanity,  to  flirt;  ii 
a  figurarive  sense,  to  trifle  or  dilly-dally  with  anything.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  French  coqueter,  which  originally  means, 
"  to  strut  about  like  a  cock-bird,"  i.e,  when  it  desires  to  attract 
the  hens.  The  French  substantive  coquet,  in  the  sense  of  "  bean  " 
or  ''lady-killer,"  was  formerly  commonly  used  in  English;  but 
the  feminine  form,  coquette,  now  practically  alone  survives,  in  the 
sense  of  a  woman  who  gratifies  ber  vanity  by  using  her  powers 
of  attraction  in  a  frivolous  or  inconstant  fashion.  Hence  "  t* 
coquet,"  the  original  and  more  correct  form,  has  come  fre- 
quently to  be  written  "  to  coquette."  Coquetry  (Fr.  coqueUerie), 
primarily  the  art  of  the  coquette,  is  used  figuratively  of  any 
dilly-dallying  or  "[coquetting"  and,  by  transference  of  idea, 
of  any  superficial  qualides  of  attraction  in  persons  or  things. 
"  Coquet "  is  still  also  occasionally  used  adjectivally,  but 
the  more  usual  form  is  "coquettish";  e.g.  we  ^>eak  of  a 
"  coquettish  manner,"  or  a  "  coquettish  hat."  The  crested 
humming-birds  of  the  genus  Lopkorwis  are  known  as  coquettes 
(Fr.    coquets). 

COQUIMBO,  an  important  dty  and  port  of  the  province  and 
department  of  Coquimbo,  Chile,  in  29°  57'  4"  S.,  7i°2i'  la"  W. 
Pop.  (1895)  7332.  The  railway  coimexions  are  with  Ovalle  to 
the  S.,  and  Vicufia  (or  Elqui)  to  the  E.,  but  the  proposed  exten- 
sion northward  of  Chile's  bngitudinal  system  wotdd  bring 
Coquimbo  into  direct  communication  with  Santiago.  The  dty 
has  a  good  well -sheltered  harbour,  reputed  the  best  in  northern 
Chile,  and  is  the  port  of  La  Serena,  the  provincial  capital,  9  ro. 
distant,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  There  are  large 
copper-smelting  establishments  in  the  dty,  which  exports  a 
very  large  amount  of  copper,  some  gold  and  silver,  and  cattle 
and  hay  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

The  province  of  Coquimbo,  which  lies  between  those  of 
Aconcagua  and  Atacama  and  extends  from  the  Fadfic  inland 
to  the  Argentine  frontier,  has  an  area  of  13,461  sq.  m.  (oScial 
estimate)  and  a  population  (1895)  of  163,898.  It  is  less  arid 
than  the  province  of  Atacama,  the  surface  near  the  coast  being 
broken  by  welt-watered  river  valleys,  which  produce  alfalfa, 
and  pasture  cattle  for  export.  Near  the  mountains  grapes  are 
grown,  from  which  wine  of  a  good  quality  is  made.  The  mineral 
resources  include  extensive  deposits  of  copper,  and  some  less 
important  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
healthy,  and  there  are  occasional  rains.  Several  rivers,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Coquimbo  (or  Elqui)  with  a  length  of 
125  m.,  cross  the  province  from  the  mountains.  The  capital  is 
La  Serena,  and  the  prindpal  dties  are  Coquimbo,  Ovalle  (pcq>. 
5565),  and  Illapel  (3170). 
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COBACLB  (Welsh  corug-i,  from  corwg,  cf.  Irish  and  mod.  Gaelic 
atroch,  boat),  a  species  of  ancient  British  fishing-boat  which  is 
still  extensivdy  used  on  the  Severn  and  other  rivers  of  Wales, 
BOtably  on  the  Towy  and  Teifi.  It  is  a  light  boat,  oval  in  shape, 
and  formed  of  canvas  stretched  on  a  framework  of  split  and 
interwoven  rods,  and  weJl-coated  with  tar  and  pitch  to  raider 
it  water-tight.  According  to  early  writers  the  framework  was 
covered  with  horse  or  bullock  hide  (corium).  So  light  and 
portable  are  these  boats  that  they  can  easily  be  carried  on  the 
&sherman's  shoulders  when  proceeding  to  and  from  his  work. 
Coracle-fishing  is  performed  by  two  men,  each  seated  in  his 
coracle  and  with  one  hand  holcUng  the  net  while  with  the  other 
be  piles  his  paddle.  When  a  fish  is  cau^t,  each  hauls  up  his 
end  of  the  net  until  the  two  coracles  are  brought  to  touch  and 
the  fish  is  then  secured.  The  coracle  forms  a  unique  link 
between  the  modem  life  of  Wales  and  its  remote  past;  for  this 
primitive  type  of  boat  was  in  existence  amongst  the  Britons 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  has  left  a 
description  of  it,  and  even  employed  it  in  bis  Spanish  campaign. 

OORAfiS  (KoRAls),  ADAMANTIOS  [in  French,  Duuant 
CoKAv]  (1748-1833),  Greek  scholar  and  patriot,  was  bom  at 
Smyrna,  the  son  of  a  merchant.  As  a  schoolboy  he  distinguished 
himself  in  the  study  of  ancient  Greek,  but  from  1773  to  1779 
be  was  occupied  with  the  management  of  his  father's  business 
affairs  ia  Arnstcrdam.  In  ifSa,  on  the  collapse  of  his  father's 
business,  he  went  to  Montpellier,  where  for  six  years  he  studied 
medicine,  supporting  himself  by  translating  German  and  English 
medical  works  into  French.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  where 
he  Uved  until  his  death  on  the  roth  of  April  1833.  Inspired 
ky  the  ideals  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  devoted  himself  to 
furthering  the  cause  of  Greek  independence  both  among  the 
Greeks  themselves  and  by  awakening  the  interest  of  the  chief 
European  Powers  Bgninst  the  Turkish  rule.  His  great  object 
was  to  rouse  the  eathosiasm  of  the  Greeks  for  the  idea  that  they 
were  the  true  descendants  of  the  andent  Hellenes  by  teaching 
them  to  regard  as  their  own  inheritance  the  great  works  of 
antiquity.  He  sought  to  purify  the  ordinuy  written  language 
by  eliminating  the  more  obvious  barbarisms,  and  by  enriching 
it  with  classical  words  and  others  invented  in  strict  accordance 
with  classical  tradition  (see  further  Greek  Langoage:  modem). 
Under  his  influence,  though  the  common  patois  was  practically 
untouched,  the  language  of  literature  and  intellectual  inter- 
coarse  was  made  to  approximate  to  the  pure  Attic  of  the  5th 
and  4th  centuries  b.c.  His  chief  works  are  his  editions  of  Greek 
authors  contained  in  his  *EX\)]im^  Bi^Xic^fn;  and  his  TUiptpiyo,; 
bis  editions  of  the  Ckaracters  of  Theophrastus,  of  the  De  alte, 
«fHM,  et  locis  of  Hippocrates,  and  of  the  Aethiopica  of  Heliodorus, 
eUborately  annotated. 

His  lilerary  remains  have  been  edited  by  Mamoukai  and  Damalai 
(i8Ai-i887)i  collections  of  letters  written  from  Paris  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  have  been  published  (in  English,  by  P.  Ralli, 
IS^S;  in  French,  by  the  Marquia  de  Queux  de  Saint-tiilaire,  1880). 
His  autobiography  appeared  at  Paris  (l8ag;  Athens,  i8gi),and  his 
life  has  been  written  by  D.  Thereianos  (1889-1890);  see  also  A.  R. 
Rhangab^,  HUt^irt  tiutrairt  dt  la  Grift  modernt  (1877). 

CWAL,  the  hard  skeletons  of  various  marine  organisms.  It 
is  idiiefly  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  secreted  from  sea-water 
and  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  Antfaozoon  polyps,  the  principal 
source  of  the  coral-reefs  of  the  world  (see  Antbozoa),  of  Hydroids 
(see  Hydxouedusae),  less  important  in  modem  reef- building, 
but  extremely  abundant  in  Palaeozoic  times,  and  of  certain 
Algae.  The  skeletons  of  many  other  organisms,  such  as  Potyzoa 
and  Mollusca,  contribute  to  coral  masses  but  cannot  be  included 
in  the  term  "  coral."  The  stmcture  of  coral  animals  (sometimes 
erroneously  termed  "  coral  insects  ")  is  dealt  with  in  the  articles 
cited  above;  for  the  distribution  and  formation  of  reefs  see 

CORAl-KEEPS. 

Beyond  their  general  utility  and  value  as  sources  of  lime, 
few  of  the  corals  present  any  special  feature  of  industrial  im- 
portance, excepting  the  red  or  precious  coral  (CoraUium  rttbrum) 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It,  however,  is  and  has  been  from 
remote  times  very  highly  prized  for  jewelry,  personal  orna- 
mentation   and    decorative    purposes    generally.     About    the 


b^inning  of  the  Christian  era  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  in 
coral  between  the  Meditertaoeaji  and  India,  where  it  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  substance  endowed  with  mysterious  sacred 
properties.  It  is  remarked  by  Pliny  that,  previous  to  the 
existence  of  the  Indian  demand,  the  Gauls  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  it  for  the  ornamentation  of  their  weapons  of  war  and 
helmets;  but  in  his  day,  so  great  was  the  Eastern  demand,  that 
it  was  very  rarely  seen  even  in  the  regions  which  produced  it. 
Among  the  Romans  branches  of  coral  were  hung  around  children's 
necks  to  preserve  them  from  danger,  and  the  substance  had 
many  medicinal  virtues  attributed  to  it.  A  belief  in  its  potenqr 
as  a  charm  continued  to  be  entertained  throughout  medieval 
times;  and  even  to  the  present  day  in  Italy  it  b  worn  as  a 
preservative  from  the  evU  tye,  and  by  females  as  a  cure  for 
sterility. 

The  precious  coral  is  found  widespread  on  the  borders  and 
around  the  islands  of  the  Mediterraoean  Sea.  It  ranges  in 
depth  from  shallow  water  (95  to  50  ft.)  to  water  over  1000  ft., 
but  the  most  abundant  beds  are  in  the  shallower  areas.  The 
most  important  fisheries  extend  along  the  coasts  of  Timisia, 
Algeria  and  Morocco;  but  red  coral  is  also  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples,  near  Leghorn  and  Genoa,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Catalonia  and  Provence.  It  occurs  also 
in  tbe  Atlarttic  off  the  north-west  of  Africa,  and  recently  it 
has  been  dredged  in  deep  water  off  the  west  of  Ireland.  Allied 
species  of  small  commercial  value  have  been  obtained  off 
Mauritius  and  near  Japan.  The  black  coral  {Anttpatkei  abies), 
formerly  abundant  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  which  India  is 
the  chief  market,  has  a  wide  distribution  and  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable height  and  thickness  in  the  tropical  waters  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia. 

From  the  middle  ages  downwards  the  securing  of  the  right 
to  the  coral  fisheries  on  the  African  coasts  waa  an  object  of 
considerable  rivalry  among  the  Mediterranean  communities  of 
Europe,  Previous  to  the  r6th  century  they  were  controlled  by 
the  Italian  republics.  For  a  short  period  the  Tunisian  fisheries 
were  secured  by  Charles  V.  to  Spain;  but  the  monopoly  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  held  the  right  till  the 
Revolutionary  government  in  1793  threw  the  trade  open.  For 
a  short  period  (about  1806)  the  British  government  controlled 
the  fisheries,  and  now  they  are  again  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
authoriries.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  much  of  the  coral 
trade  centred  in  Marseilles;  but  since  that  period,  both  the 
procuring  of  tbe  raw  material  and  tbe  working  of  it  up  into  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  have  become  peculiarly  Italian 
industries,  centring  largely  in  Naples,  Rome  and  Genoa.  On 
the  Algerian  coast,  however,  boats  not  flying  the  French  ^g 
have  to  pay  heavy  dues  for  the  right  to  fish,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  20th  century  the  once  flourishing  fisheries  at  La 
Calle  were  almost  entirely  neglected.  Two  classes  of  boats 
engage  in  the  pursuit — a  large  size  of  from  i  a  to  14  tons,  manned 
by  ten  or  twelve  hands,  and  a  small  size  of  3  or  4  tons,  with  a 
crew  of  five  or  six.  The  large  boats,  dred^^ng  from  March  to 
October,  collect  from  650  to  850  lb  of  coral,  and  the  small, 
working  throughout  the  year,  collect  from  390  to  500  Ri.  The 
Algerian  reefs  are  divided  into  ten  portions,  of  which  only  one 
is  fished  annually — ten  years  being  considered  sufficient  for  the 
proper  growth  of  the  coral. 

The  range  of  value  of  the  various  qualities  of  coral,  according 
to  colour  and  size,  is  exceedingly  wide,  and  notwithstanding  the 
steady  Oriental  demand  its  price  is  considerably  affected  by  the 
fluctuations  of  fashion.  While  the  price  of  tbe  finest  tints  of  rose 
pink  may  range  from  £80  to  £1:10  per  02.,  ordinary  red-coloured 
small  pieces  sell  for  about  £i  per  oz.,  and  the  sinall  fragments 
called  coUette,  used  for  children's  necklaces,  cost  about  ss.  per 
oz.  In  China  large  spheres  of  good  coloured  coral  command  high 
prices,  being  in  great  requisition  for  the  button  of  office  worn  by 
the  mandarins.  It  also  finds  a  ready  market  throughout  India 
and  in  Central  Asia;  and  with  the  negroes  of  Central  Africa  and 
of  America  it  is  a  favourite  ornamental  substance. 

CORALLIAN  (Fr.  Corallien),  in  geology,  the  name  of  one  of  the 

divisions  of  the  Jurassic  rocks.    The  rocks  forming  this  dUvision 
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tie  mainly  calcareoiu  grits  with  ooUtea,  and  rubbly  coral  rock — 
often  called  "Coral  Rag";  ferrugmous  beds  are  fairly  common, 
and  occasionally  there  are  beds  of  clay.  In  England  the  Corallian 
strata  are  UEually  cUvided  into  an  upper  series,  characterised  by 
the  ammonite  Perispkinctes  pliciUiiis,  and  a  lower  series  with 
Ajpidmxras  perarmatus  as  the  sooal  fossiL  When  well  developed 
these  beds  are  seen  to  lie  above  the  Oxford  Clay  and  below  the 
Kimeridge  Clay;  but  it  will  save  a  good  deal  of  confusion  if  it  b 
recognised  that  the  Corallian  rocks  of  England  are  nothing  more 
than  a  variable,  local  lithological  phase  of  the  two  clays  which 
come  respectively  above  and  below  them.  This  caution  is 
particularly  necessary  when  any  attempt  is  being  made  to 
co-ordinate  the  English  with  the  continental  Corallian. 

The  Corallian  rocks  are  nowhere  better  displayed  than  in  the 
cliffs  at  Weymouth.  Here  Messrs  Blake  and  Huddleston  reo^ 
nized  the  following  beds: — 

Upper  Coral  Rag  and  Abbotsbury  Iron  Ore. 
Sandsfoot  Grita. 


Osmineton  Oolite   (quarried  at  Mambull  and 
L     Todbere). 
TBencliff  Grits. 
Lower  Corallian-  Nothe  Clay. 
.Nothe  Grit. 

In  Dorsetshire  the  Corallian  rocks  are  200  ft.  thick,  in  Wiltshire 
100  ft.,  but  N.E.  of  Oxford  they  are  represented  mainly  by  clays, 
and  the  series  is  much  thinner.  (At  Upware,  the  "  Upware 
limestone  "  is  the  only  known  occurrence  of  beds  that  correspond 
in  character  with  the  Coralline  oolite  between  Wiltshire  and 
Yorkshire),  In  Yorkshire,  however,  the  hard  rocky  beds  come 
on  again  in  full  force.  They  appear  once  more  at  Brora  in 
Sutherlandshire.  Corallian  strata  have  been  proved  by  boring 
in  Sussex  (141  fL).  In  Huntingdon,  Bedfordshire,  parts  of 
Buckinghanishire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  the 
Corallian  series  is  represented  by  the  "AmpthiU  Clay,"  which 
has  also  been  called  "Bluntesham"  or"Tetworth"  Clay.  Here 
and  there  in  this  district  hard  calcareous  inconstant  beds  appear, 
such  as  the  Elsworth  rock,  St  Ives  rock  and  Boxworth  rock. 

In  Yorkshire  the  Corallian  rocks  differ  in  many  respects  from 
their  southern  equivalents.    They  are  subdivided  as  follows. — 


II- 


uL 


!oral  Rag  and  Upper  Lime- 
Middle  Calcareous  Grit 

Lower  Limestone 

Passage  Beds 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit 


A .  ptiaUilis. 


>A.  perarmatus. 


These  rocks  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Vale  of  Pickering,  and  the  Hambleton  and  Howardian  Hills; 
they  are  well  exposed  in  Gristhorpe  Bay. 

The  passage  beds,  hi  j^y  siliceous,  flaggy  limestones,  are  known 
locally  as  "Greystone"  or  "Wall  stones";  some  portions  of 
these  beds  have  resisted  the  weathering  agencies  and  stand  up 
proDainentlyonthemoois — auchare  the  "  Bridestones."  Cement 
stone  beds  occur  in  the  upper  calcareous  grit  at  North  Grimstone; 
and  in  the  middle  and  lower  calcareous  grits  good  building  stones 
are  found. 

Among  the  fossils  in  the  English  Corallian  rocks  corals  play 
an  important  part,  frequently  forming  large  calcareous  masses 
or  "  doggers ' ' ;  Tkamnastrea,  Thecosmilia  and  Isaslrea  are 
prominent  genera.  Ammonites  and  belemnites  are  abundant 
and  gasteropods  are  very  common  {Nerviea,Chemnitiia,Bowgetia, 
&c.).  Trigonioi  are  very  numerous  in  certain  beds  ( T,  perlaia  and 
T.  mariani).  Astarte  ovata,  Ludna  aliena  and  other  petecypods 
are  also  abundant.  The  echinoderms  Eckinobrusus  sctUatus  and 
Cidaris  fiorigtmma  are  characteristic  of  these  beds. 

Rocks  of  the  same  age  as  the  English  Corallian  are  widely 
spread  over  Europe,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  dearly-marked 
stratigraphical  and  palaeontological  boundaries,  the  nomen- 
clature has  become  greatly  involved,  and  there  is  now  a  tendency 
amongst  continental  geologists  to  omit  the  term  Cwallian 
altogether.    According  to  A.  de  Lapparcnt's  classification  the 


English  Corallian  rocks  are  represented  by  the  Stqnamen  stage, 
with  two  substages,  an  upper  Aitariien  and  lower  Rawacien; 
but  this  does  not  include  the  whole  Corallian  stage  as  defined 
above,  the  lower  part  being  placed  by  the  French  author  in  bis 
OxfordUn  stage.  For  the  table  showing  the  relative  position  of 
these  stages  see  the  article  Juxassic 
See  also  "  The  Jurassic  Rocb  of  Great  Britain,"  wrf.  L  (18 
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distributed, andarefouodatalldepthsbotbin  warmer  andcoldei 
seas.  Lophoheiia  proiifera  and  DeTidropkylita  ramea  form  dense 
beds  at  a  depth  of  from  100  to  300  fathoms  o&  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  Scotland  and  Portugal,  and  the  "  Ciiallengeri"  and  other 
deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  have  brought  up  corals  from  great 
depths  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  But  the  larger 
number  of  species,  particularly  the  more  massive  kinds,  occur 
only  in  tropical  seas  in  shallow  waters,  whose  mean  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  68°  Fahr.,  and  they  do  not  flourish  unless 
the  temperature  is  considerably  higher.  These  conditions  of 
temperature  are  found  in  a  belt  of  ocean  which  may  roughly  be 
indicated  as  lying  between  the  38th  N.  and  S.  parallels.  Within 
these  limits  there  arc  numerous  reefs  and  islands  formed  of  coral 
intermixed  with  the  calcareous  skeletons  of  other  animals,  and 
their  formadon  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
naturalists  and  geologists. 

Coral  formations  may  be  classed  as  fringing  or  shore  reefs, 
barrier  reefs  and  atolls.  Fringing  reefs  are  platforms  of  coral 
rock  extending  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  a  continent 
or  island.  The  seaward  edge  of  the  platform  is  usually  somewhat 
higher  than  the  iimer  part,  and  is  often  awash  at  low  water. 
It  is  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and  channels,  especially 
opposite  those  places  where  streams  of  fresh  water  flow  down 
from  the  land,  and  there  is  usually  a  channel  deep  enough  to  be 
navigable  by  small  boats  between  the  edge  of  the  reef  and  the 
land.  The  outer  wall  of  the  reef  is  rather  steep,  but  descends 
into  a  comparatively  shallow  sea.  Since  corals  ore  killed  by 
fresh  water  or  by  deposition  of  mud  or  sand,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  is  the  region  of  most  active  coral  growth, 
and  the  boat  channel  and  the  passages  leading  into  it  from  the 
open  sea  have  been  formed  by  the  suppression  of  coral  growth 
by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  causes,  assisted  by  the  scour 
of  the  tides  and  the  solvent  action  of  sea-water.  Bofrier  reefs 
may  be  regarded  as  fringing  reefs  on  a  large  scale.  The  great 
AustraUan  barrier  reef  extends  for  no  less  a  distance  than  1350  m. 
from  Torres  Strait  in  9-5°  S.  lat.  to  Lady  Elliot  island  in  34°  S. 
lat.  The  outer  edge  of  a  barrier  reef  is  much  farther  from  the 
shore  than  that  of  a  fringing  reef,  and  the  channel  between  it  and 
the  land  is  much  deeper.  Opposite  Cape  York  the  seaward  edge 
of  the  great  Australian  barrier  reef  is  nearly  90  m.  distant  from 
the  coast,  and  the  maximum  depth  of  the  channel  at  this  point 
is  nearly  30  fathoms.  As  is  the  case  in  a  fringing  reef,  the  outer 
edge  of  a  barrier  reef  is  in  many  places  awash  at  low  tides,  and 
masses  of  dead  coral  and  sand  may  be  piled  up  on  it  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  so  that  islets  are  formed  which  in  time  are  covered 
with  vegetation.  These  islets  may  coalesce  and  form  a  strip 
of  dry  land  lying  some  hundred  yards  or  less  from  the  extreme 
outer  edge  of  the  reef,  and  separated  by  a  wide  channel  from  the 
mainland.  Where  the  barrier  reef  is  not  far  from  the  land  there 
aro  always  gaps  in  it  opposite  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  considerable 
streams.  The  outer  wall  of  a  barrier  reef  is  steep,  and  frequently, 
though  not  always,  descends  abruptly  into  great  depths.  In 
many  cases  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  barrier  reef  surrounds  one  or 
more  island  peaks,  and  the  strips  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  reef 
may  endrde  the  peaks  with  a  nearly  complete  ring.  An  atoU 
is  a  ring-shaped  reef,  either  awash  at  low  tide  or  surmounted  by 
several  islets,  or  more  rardy  by  a  complete  strip  of  dry  land 
surrounding  a  central  lagoon,  llie  outer  waJI  of  an  atoll  generally 
descends  with  a  very  steep  but  irregular  slope  to  a  depth  of  300 
fathoms  or  more,  but  the  lagoon  is  seldom  more  than  3o  fathoms 
deep,  and  may  be  much  less.     Frequently,  Miqdally 
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leeward  side  of  an  KtoU,  there  may  be  one  01  more  navigable 
paaaages  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  open  sea. 

Though  corab  flourish  everywhere  under  suitable  conditions  in 
tfoj^cal  seas,  coral  reefs  and  atolls  are  by  no  means  universal  in  the 
torrid  K>ne.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  remarkably  free  from  coral 
formations,  though  there  are  numerous  reefs  in  the  West  Indian 
islands,  off  the  south  coast  of  Florida,  and  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
The  Bermudas  also  are  coial  formatioDS,  their  high  land  being 
formed  by  sand  accumulated  by  the  wind  and  cemented  into 
rock,  and  are  remarkable  for  being  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
equator  of  any  recent  reefs,  bang  situated  in  33°  N.  lat.  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  there  is  a  vast  area  thickly  dotted  with  coral 
formations, extendingfrom5°N. lat. toij"  S.  lat.,  and  from  130° 
E.  long,  to  145°  W.  long.  There  are  also  extensive  reefs  in  the 
westernmost  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  in  about  25°  N.  lat. 
In  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  islands  are 
large  groups  of  atotls  off  the  west  and  south-west  of  India.  Still 
farther  south  is  the  Chagos  group  of  atolls,  and  there  are  numerous 
reefs  oft  the  north  coast  of  Madagascar,  at  Mauritius,  Bourbon  and 
the  Seychelles.  The  Cocos-Keeling  Islands, in  12"  S.lat.  and  96°E. 
long.,  are  typical  atolls  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

TheremarkablecharacCersof  barrier  reefsandatoUs,  their  isolat- 
ed positioninthemidatofthegreat  oceans  the  seemingly  unfath- 
omable depths  from  which  they  rise  their  peaceful  and  shallow 
kgooQS  and  inner  channels,  their  narrow  strips  of  land  covered 
with  coco-nut  palms  and  other  vegetation,  and  rising  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  naturally  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  earlier  navigators,  who  formed  sundry  speculations  as  to 
their  origin.  The  poet-naturalist,  A.  von  Chamisso,  was  the  first 
to  propound  a  definite  theory  of  the  origin  of  atolls  and  euciichng 
reefs,  attributing  their  peculiar  features  to  the  natural  growth  of 
corals  and  the  action  of  the  waves.  He  pointed  out  that  thi 
larger  and  more  massive  species  of  corals  flourish  best  on  the 
outer  sides  of  a  reef,  whilst  the  more  interior  corals  are  killed  or 
stunted  in  growth  by  the  accumulation  of  coral  and  other  debris. 
Thus  the  outer  edge  of  a  submerged  reef  is  the  first  to  reach  the 
surface,  and  a  ring  of  land  being  formed  by  materials  piled  up  by 
the  waves,  an  atoll  with  a  central  lagoon  is  produced.  Chamisso's 
theory  necessarily  assumed  the  existence  of  a  great  number  of 
submerged  banks  reaching  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  the  difGculty  of 
accounting  for  the  existence  of  so  many  of  these  led  C.  Darwin  to 
reject  bis  views  and  bring  forward  an  explanation  which  may  be 
called  the  theory  of  tubsidence.  Starting  from  the  well-known 
t»emise  that  reef-building  species  of  corals  do  not  flourish  in  a 
greater  depth  of  water  than  aoTathoms,  Darwin  argued  that  all 
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Diagram  Hhowli^  the  formation  of  an  atoll  dunng  subsidence. 
(After  C.  Darwin.)  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  represents  a  barrier 
reef  surrcuudina  a  ceotral  peak. 

A,A,  outer  edges  of  the  barrier  reef  at  the  aea-level}  the  coco- 
out  trees  indicate  dry  land  formed  on  the  edges  of  the  reef. 

L  L,  lagoon  channel. 

A',A',  outer  edges  of  the  atoll  formed  by  upgrowth  of  the  ooni 
durlne  the  subsidence  of  the  peak. 

L',  lagoon  of  the  atoll. 

The  vertical  scale  is  conaderably  exaggerated  as  compared  with 
the  horizontal  scale. 

coral  islands  must  have  a  rocky  base,  and  that  it  was  inconceivable 
that,  in  such  large  tracts  of  sea  as  occur  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  there  should  be  a  vast  number  of  submarine  peaks  or 
banks  all  rising  to  within  30  or  30  fathoms  of  the  suiface  and  none 
emerging  above  it.    But  on  the  suppoaiUon  that  the  atolls  and 


encircling  reefs  were  formed  round  land  which  was  undergoing 
a  slow  movement  of  subsidence,  their  structure  could  easily  be 
explained.  Take  the  case  of  an  island  consisting  of  a  single  high 
peak.  At  first  the  coral  growth  would  form  a  fringing  reef 
clinging  to  its  shores.  As  the  island  slowly  subsided  into  the 
ocean  the  upward  growth  of  coral  would  keep  the  outer  rim  of 
the  reef  level  with  or  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  surface,  so  that, 
aa  subsidence  proceeded,  the  distance  between  the  outer  rim  of 
the  reef  and  the  sinking  land  would  continually  increase,  with  the 
result  that  a  barrier-reef  would  be  formed  separated  by  a  wide 
channel  from  the  central  peak.  As  corals  and  other  organisms 
with  calcareous  skeletons  live  in  the  channel,  their  remains,  as  well 
as  the  accumulation  of  coral  and  other  debris  thrown  over  the 
outer  edge  of  the  reef,  would  maintain  the  channel  at  a  shallower 
depth  than  that  of  the  ocean  outside.  Finally,  if  the  subsidence 
continued,  the  central  peak  would  disappear  beneath  the  surface, 
and  an  atoll  would  be  left  consisting  of  a  raised  margin  of  reef 
surrounding  a  central  lagoon,  and  any  pause  during  the  move- 
ment of  subsidence  would  result  in  the  formation  of  raised  islets  or 
a  strip  of  dry  land  along  the  margin  of  the  reef.  Darwin's 
theory  was  published  in  1843,  and  found  a!lmost  universal 
acceptance,  both  because  of  its  simplicity  and  its  applicabihty  to 
every  known  type  of  coral-reef  formation,  including  such  difficult 
cases  as  the  Great  Chagos  Bank,  a  huge  submerged  atoll  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Darwin's  theory  was  adopted  and  strengthened  by  J.  D.  Dana, 
who  had  made  extensive  observations  among  the  Pacific  coral 
reefs  between  1S38  and  1843,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
attacked  by  other  observers.  In  1851  Louis  Agassiz  produced 
evidence  to  show  that  the  leefs  ofi  the  south  coast  of  Florida  were 
not  formed  during  subsidence,  and  in  1863  Karl  Semper  showed 
that  in  the  Pelew  islands  there  b  abimdant  evidence  of  recent 
upheaval  in  a  region  where  both  atoUs  and  barrier-reefs  exist. 
Latterly,  many  instances  of  recently  upraised  coral  formations 
have  been  described  by  H,  B.  Guppy,  J.  S.  Gardiner  and  others, 
and  Alexander  Agassiz  and  Sir  J.  Murray  have  brought  forward 
a  mass  of  evidence  tending  to  shake  the  subsidence  theory  to  its 
foundations.  Murray  has  pointed  out  that  the  deep-sea  sound- 
ings of  the  "  Tuscarora  "  and  "  Challenger  "  have  proved  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  submarine  elevations  rising  out  of  a 
depth  of  iooo  fathoms  or  more  to  within  a  few  hundred  fathoms 
of  the  surface.  The  existence  of  such  banks  was  unknown  to 
Darwin,  and  removes  his  objections  to  Chamisso's  theory.  For 
although  they  may  at  first  be  too  far  below  the  surface  for  reef- 
building  corals,  they  afford  a  habitat  for  numerous  echinoderms, 
molluscs,  Crustacea  and  deep-sea  corals,  whose  skeletons 
accumulate  on  their  summits,  and  they  further  receive  a  constant 
rain  of  the  calcareous  and  sihcious  skeletons  of  minute  organisms 
which  teem  in  the  waters  above.  By  these  agencies  the  banks  are 
gradually  raised  to  the  lowest  depth  at  which  reef-building 
corals  can  flourish,  aad  once  these  establish  themselves  they  will 
grow  more  rapidly  on  the  periphery  of  the  bank,  because  they  ate 
more  favourably  situated  as  r^ards  food-supply.  Thus  the  reef 
will  rise  to  the  surface  as  an  atoll,  and  the  nearer  it  approaches 
the  surface  the  more  will  the  corals  on  the  exterior  faces  be 
favoured,  and  the  more  will  those  in  the  centre  of  the  reef  decrease, 
for  experiment  has  shown  that  the  minute  pelagic  organisms  on 
which  corals  feed  are  far  less  abundant  in  a  lagoon  than  in  the  sea 
outside.  Eventually,  as  the  margin  of  the  reef  rises  to  the  suiface 
and  material  is  accumulated  upon  it  to  form  islets  or  continuous 
land,  the  coral  growth  in  the  lagoon  will  be  feeble,  and  the  solvent 
action  of  sea-water  and  the  scour  of  the  tide  will  tend  to  deepen  the 
lagoon.  Thus  the  considerable  depth  of  some  lagoons,  amounting 
to  40  or  so  fathoms,  may  be  accounted  for.  The  observations  of 
Guppy  in  the  Solomon  islands  have  gone  far  to  confirm  Murray's 
conclusions,  since  he  found  in  the  islands  of  Ugi,  Santa  Atma  and 
Treasury  and  Stirling  islands  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  nucleus 
of  volcanic  rock,  covered  with  soft  earthy  bedded  deposits 
several  hundred  feet  thick.  These  deposits  are  highly  fossill- 
ferous  in  parts,  and  contain  the  remains  of  pteropods,  lamelli- 
branchs  and  echinoderms,  embedded  in  a  foraminiferous  deposit 
mixed  with  volcanic  debris,  like  the  deep-sea  muds  brought  ud  ky 
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the  "Challenger."  The  flanlu  of  these  elevated  beds  are  covered 
with  ceralline  limestone  rocks  varying  from  loo  to  i6  ft.  in 
thickness.  One  of  the  islands,  Santa  Anna,  has  the  form  of  an 
upraised  atoll,  with  a  mass  of  coral  limestone  So  ft.  in  vertical 
thickness,  resting  on  a  friable  and  sparingly  argillaceous  rock 
resembling  a  deep-sea  deposit.  A,  Agassiz,  in  a  number  of 
important  researches  on  the  Florida  reefs,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Bermudas,  the  Fiji  islands  and  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of 
Australia,  has  further  shown  that  many  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
these  coral  formations  cannot  be  explained  on  the  theory  of 
subsidence,  but  are  rather  attributable  to  the  natural  growth  of 
corals  on  banks  formed  by  prevailing  currents,  or  on  extensive 
shore  platforms  or  submarine  flats  formed  by  the  erosion  of 
pre-existing  land  surfaces. 

In  face  of  this  accumulated  evidence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  subsidence  theory  of  Darwin  is  inapplicable  to  a  large 
number  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  but  it  <s  hardly  possible  to 
assert,  as  Murray  does,  that  no  atolls  or  barrier  reefs  have  ever 
been  developed  after  the  manner  indicated  by  Darwin.  The 
most  recent  research  on  the  structure  of  coral  reefs  has  also  been 
the  moat  thorough  and  most  convincing.  It  is  obvious  that, 
if  Murray's  theory  were  correct,  a  bore  hole  sunk  deep  into  an 
atoll  would  pass  through  some  loo  ft.  of  coral  rock,  then  through 
a  greater  or  leas  thickness  of  argillaceous  rock,  and  finally  would 
penetrate  the  volcanic  rock  on  which  the  other  materials  were 
deposited.  If  Darwin's  theory  is  correct,  the  boring  would  pass 
through  a  great  thickness  of  coral  rock,  and  finally,  if  it  went 
deep  enough,  would  pass  into  the  original  rock  which  subsided 
below  the  waters.  An  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  started  in  i8g6  for  the  island  of  Funafuti,  a  typical 
atoll  of  the  EUice  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  purpose  of 
making  a  deep  boring  to  test  this  question.  The  first  attempt 
was  not  successful,  for  at  a  depth  of  105  ft.  the  refractory  nature 
of  the  rock  stopped  further  progress.  But  a  second  attempt, 
under  the  management  of  Professor  Edgewortb  David  of  Sydney, 
proved  a  complete  success.  With  improved  apparatus,  the  boring 
was  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  697  ft.  (116  fathoms),  and  a  third 
attempt  carried  it  down  to  1114  ft.  (185  fathoms).  The  boring 
proves  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  pure  limestone  of  organic  origin 
to  the  depth  of  11 14  ft.,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  other  rock. 
The  organic  remains  found  in  the  core  brought  up  by  the  drill 
consist  of  corab,  foraminifera,  calcareous  algae  and  other 
organisms.  A  boring  was  also  made  from  the  deck  of  a  ship 
into  the  floor  of  the  lagoon,  which  shows  that  under  joo  ft.  of 
water  there  exists  at  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  a  deposit  more 
than  100  ft.  thick,  consbting  of  the  remains  of  a  calcareous  alga, 
Halimeda  ofuntia,  mixed  with  abundant  foraminifera.  At  greater 
depths,  down  to  245  ft.,  the  same  materials,  mixed  with  the  re~ 
muns  of  branching  madrepores,  were  met  with,  and  further 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  existence  of  solid  masses  of  coral, 
fragments  of  porites,  madrepora  and  heliopora  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  core.  These  are  shallow-water  corab,  and  their 
existence  at  a  depth  of  nearly  46  fathoms,  buried  beneath  a  mass 
of  Halimeda  and  foraminifera,  is  dear  evidence  of  recent  sub- 
sidence. Halimeda  grows  abundantly  over  the  fioor  of  the  lagoon 
of  Funafuti,  and  has  been  observed  in  many  other  lagoons.  The 
writer  collected  a  quantity  of  it  in  the  lagoon  of  Diego  Garcia 
in  the  Chagos  group.  The  boring  demonstrates  that  the  lagoon 
of  Funafuti  lias  been  filled  up  to  an  extent  of  at  least  245  ft. 
(nearly  41  fathoms),  and  this  fact  accords  well  with  Darwin's 
theory,  but  is  incompatible  with  that  of  Murray.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  coral 
reefs  are  formed  wherever  the  conditions  suitable  for  growth 
exist,  whether  in  areas  of  subsidence,  elevation  or  rest.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  reefs,  at  all  events,  have  not  been  formed 
in  areas  of  subsidence,  and  of  these  the  Florida  reefs,  the 
Bermudas,  the  Solomon  islands,  and  possibly  the  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia  are  examples.  Funafuti  would  appear  to  have 
been  formed  in  an  area  of  subsidence,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  large  groups  of  low-lying  islands  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans  have  been  formed  under  the  same  conditions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  atoll  or  harrier 


imi  shape  is  not  necessarily  evidence  of  formation  during  nib- 
Hdence,  for  the  observations  of  Karl  Semper,  A.  Aga&siz,  and 
Guppy  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  forms  of  reefs  may  be 
produced  by  the  natural  growth  of  coral,  modified  by  the  action 
of  waves  and  currents  in  regions  in  which  subsidence  has  certainly 
not  taken  place. 

See  A.  Agassiz,  many  publkationi  in  the  Mem.  Amer,  Acad- 
(1883}  and  BaU.  Mta.  Comp.  Zool.  (Harvard,  1889-1899);  J.  D. 
Dana,  Corals  and  Coral  lilands  (1853;  and  ed.,  I873;3rded.,  1S90); 
C.  Darwin,  The  Structure  and  Distributum  0/  Coral  Reefs  (3rYl  ed., 
1889);  H.  B.  Guppy,  "  The  Recent  Calcareous  Formations  of  the 
Solomon  Group,  "^  Trans.  Roy.  Sot.  Edinb.  xxxii.  (1885);  R. 
Langenbeck,  "  Die  neueren  Forschungen  Qber  die  Korallennffe," 
Hettner  geogr.  Zeitsck.  iii.  {1807);  J,  Murray,  "On  the  Structure 
and  Origin  of  Coral  Reefs  ana  lElanda,"  Proc,  Roy.  Soe.  Edinb.  z. 
(1S79-1880};  J.  Murray  and  Irvine,  "On  Coral  Reefs  and  other 
Carbonate  of  Lime  Formations  in  Modern  Seas,"  Proc.  Roy.  See, 
Edinb.  (1869) ;  W.  Savile  Kent,  The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  Auslrali^ 
(London,  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1893);  Karl  Semper,  Animal  Life, 
"  Intemat.  Sd.  Series,"  vol.  nod.  (1881);  I.  S.  Gardiner,  Nature, 
Ixix.  371-  (G.  C.  B.) 

CORAH,  THOMAS  (1668-1751),  English  philanthropist, 
was  bom  at  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset.  He  began  life  as  a  seaman, 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  merchant  captain.  He  settled  at 
Taunton,  Massadiusetts,  for  several  years  engaging  there  in 
farming  and  boat-building,  and  in  1703  returned  to  England. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  destitute  East  End  of  London,  and 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  children  there,  inspired  him  with 
the  idea  of  providing  a  refuge  for  such  of  them  as  had  no  legal 
protector;  and  after  seventeen  years  of  unwearied  exertion, 
he  obtained  in  1739  a  royal  charter  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  his  hospital  for  foundling  infants  (see  Foundlimc  Hospitals). 
It  was  opened  in  Hatton  Garden,  on  the  17th  of  October  1740, 
with  twenty  inmates.  For  fifteen  years  it  was  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions;  but  in  1756  it  was  endowed  with  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  £10,000  for  the  support  of  all  that  might 
be  sent  to  it.  Children  were  brought,  however,  in  such  numbers, 
and  so  few  (not  one-third,  it  is  said)  survived  infancy,  that  the 
grant  was  stopped,  and  the  charity,  which  had  been  removed 
to  Guilford  Street,  was  from  that  time  only  administered  under 
careful  restrictions.  Coram's  later  years  were  spent  in  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  hospital;  he  was  also  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  settlement  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia;  and  his 
name  is  honourably  connected  with  various  other  charities. 
In  carrying  out  his  philanthropic  schemes  he  spent  nearly  all 
his  private  means;  and  an  annuity  of  £170  was  raised  for  him 
by  public  subscription.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  March  1751. 

tX)R  AHGLAIS,  or  Ekiclieh  Hokn  (Ger.  englisches  Horn  at 
alt  Hoboe;  Itai.  como  inglese),  a  wood-wind  double-reed  instru- 
ment of  the  oboe  family,  of  which  it  b  the  tenor.  It  is  not  a  bom, 
but  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  oboe  as  the  basset  horn  does 
to  the  clarinet.  The  cor  anglais  diSers  slightly  in  construction 
from  the  oboe;  the  conical  bore  of  the  wooden  tube  is  wider  and 
slightly  longer,  and  there  is[a  larger  globular  bell  and  a  bent  metal 
crook  to  which  the  double  reed  mouthpiece  is  attached.  The 
fingering  and  method  of  producing  the  sound  are  so  similar  in 
both  instruments  that  the  player  of  the  one  can  in  a  short  time 
master  the  other,  but  as  the  cor  anglais  is  pitched  a  fifth  lower, 
the  music  must  be  transposed  for  it  into  a  key  a  fifth  higher  than 
the  real  sounds  produced.  The  compass  of  the  cor  anglais  extendi 
over  two  octaves  and  a  fifth:  ^ 


Notation  S 


Real  sounds  E 


The  true  quality  of  the  cor  anglais  is  penetrating  like  that  of 
the  oboe,  but  mellower  and  more  melancholy.  -"^  1 

The  cor  anglais  is  the  alto  Pommer  (q.v.)  or  kaute-conlre  dt 
hautbois  (see  Oboe)  ,  gradually  developed,  improved  and  provided 
with  key-work.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  the  change  took 
place,  but  it  was  probably  during  the  17th  century,  after  the 
Scbalmey  or  Shawm  had  been  transformed  into  the  oboe.  In  a 
17th  century  MS.  (Add.  30,342,  f.  145)  in  the  British  Museum, 
written  in  French,  giving  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  many  instru- 
ments, is  an  "  accord  de  hautbois  "  which  comprises  a  pidalle 
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(baas  oboe  or  Pommer),  a  sacgutbtite  (sackbut)  as  basse-cotitre, 
a  $ailie  (tenor)  with  a  note  that  the  haute-conlre  (the  cor  anglais) 
tst  de  mesme  sinon  plus  paiU.  The  tubes  of  all  the  members  of 
the  hautbois  family  are  straight  in  this  drawing.  Before  1688 
the  French  hoboy,  mode  in  four  parts  and  having  two  keys,  was 
known  in  England.*  It  is  probable  that  in  France,  where  the 
hautbois  played  such  an  important  part  in  court  music,  the  cor 
anglais,  under  the  name  of  havie-conin  de  havibois,  was  also 
provided  with  keys.  At  tie  end  of  the  17th  century  there  were 
two  players  of  the  hauU-contre  de  kavlboU  among  the  musicians 
of  the  Grande  £curie  du  Roi.* 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  instrument  is  also  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Two  theories  exist — one  that  cor  anglais  is  a  corruption 
of  cor  angli,  a  name  nven  on  account  of 
the  angular  bend  of  the  early  spedmens. 

la  that  case  tbe  name, 

but  not  necessarily  the 

instrument,  probably 

oHsinated     in     France 

early  inthe  i8th  century, 

for  Cluck  scored  for  two 

corg  anglais  in  his  Italian 

version  of  AUeste  played 

inViennaini767.  When 

a  French  verBton  of  this 

opera  was  ejven  in  Parts 

two  years  later,  the  cor 

anglaiE,nat  being  known 

or  available  there,  was 

replaced   by  oboes.     It 

was  not  until  1608  that 

the    cor    anglais    was 

heard  at'the  Paris  Opera. 

when  it  was  played  by 

the  oboist  VoRt  in  Catel's 

Alexandre    cket    AptUe. 

This,    however,    proves 

only  that  the  name  was 

not  familiar  in  France, 

where  the  oboe  of  the 

same   pitch   was   called 

hauie-contre  de  hatttbois. 

The  bending  of  the  tube 

and  the  development  of 

the  cor  anglaii  aa  si^ 

instrument  originated  in 

Germany,     unless     the 

oboe  da  eaccia  was  identi- 
cal with  the  cor  anglais, 

in    which    case    Italy 

would  be  the  oouotry  m 

origin.  Thomas 

Stanesby,  junior,  made 

an  oboe   da  eaccia   in 

1740  of  straight  pattern 

in  four  pieces,  having  a 

bent  metal  crook  for  the 

insertion  of  the  reed  and 

two    saddle    keys;    but 

the  bell  was  like  the  bell 

of  the  oboe,  not  globular 

like    that    of    the    cor 

anglais,  a  form  to  which 

the  veiled  quality  of  its 

limbrt  is  due.     It  is  in- 

terwting    in   this   con-    ^,„„,„„^     „      „^. 
Fig. I. —Modem    """o?    "   re^a"    »."»=    »*«»». 

Cor  anglais.         expenmenta  m  bending        pio,  j.—Cor  angl^. 
{Beason&Co.)      '"'^   ^or  anglais,   which  i8th  century. 

do  not  appear  to  have 
led  to  any  practical  result.  A  French  broadside  (c.  1650),  "  La 
Musique,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  drawings 
of  many  musical  instruments  in  use  in  the  17th  century; 
among  them  are  an  oboe  with  keys  in  a  perforated  case,  and  two 
other  wood  wind  instruments  of  the  same  family,  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  attempts  to  dispose  of  the  inconvenient  length  of 
ti^  haule-coHtre  (i)  by  bending  the  tube  at  right  angles  for  about  one 
quarter  of  its  length  from  the  mouthpiece,  which  contains  a  large 


From    Ridiud  E 


>  See  Harieian  MS.  3034,  f.  ao7b,  British  Museum,  in  the  third 
part  of  Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Armoury,  written  before  16SS, 
where  an  outline  sketch  in  ink  is  also  given. 

*  See  J.  £corcheville,  "  Quelquea  documents  sur  la  musi(;|ue  de  la 
Grande  £curie  du  Roi,"  Samntdband  inUm.  Musikees.  ii.  ^,  pp. 
609  and  635.  Deeds  exist  creating  charges  for  four  nautboia  and 
musettes  de  Poitou  in  the  hand  of  King  John,  middle  of  14th  century, 
•ee  p.  633. 


double  reed,  (a)  by  bending  the  tube  in  the  eloiu;ated  "  S  "  shape  of 
the  COTHO  torto  or  bass  Zinke,  for  which  the  drawinK  in  Question 
might  be  mistaken  but  for  the  bent  crook  inserted  in  the  encl  for  the 
reception  of  the  reed,  which,  however,  is  missing.  The  other  hypo- 
thesis is  that  when  the  cor  anglais  was  given  a  bend  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  handling,  the  name  was  adopted  to  mark  its  resemblance 
to  a  kind  of  hunting-horn  said  to  be  in  use  in  England  at  the  time. 
This  suggestion  does  not  seem  to  be  a  happy  one;  for  if  the  reference 
be  to  the  crescent-shaped  horn,  that  instrument  «      ~ 


periods  before  the  17th  century,  while  if  it  be 
to  the  angular  form,  then  a  reproduction  of  such  a  horn  should  be 
forthcoming  to  support  the  statement. 

The  idea  of  bending  the  instrument  is  attributed  to  Giovanni  or 
Gius^pe  Ferlendis  oiBergamo,*  brothers  and  virtuosi  on  the  oboe. 
One  of  these  had  settled  in  Salzburg,  and  both  were  equally  renowned 
as  performers  on  the  English  horn.  They  visited  Venice,  Breacia, 
Trieste,  Vienna,  London  Cm  1795)  and  Lisbon,  where  Giuseppe  died. 
In  this  case  we  might  expect  the  name  to  have  been  given  in  Italian, 
como  in^lese;  yet  Gluck  in  his  Italian  edition  used  the  French  luune 
already  in  1767,  when  Giuseppe  was  but  twelve  years  old.  We  must 
await  some  more  conclusive  explaiM.tion,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
the  new  name  was  bestowed  when  the  instrument  assumed  a  form 
entirely  new  to  the  family  of  hautbois  or  oboes.  The  cor  aoglais 
was  well  known  in  England  before  1774,  for  in  a  quaint  book  of  travels 
through  England,  published  in  that  year,  we  read  that  Signer 
Soumder,*  an  emment  surgeon  of  Bristol,"  was  a  performer  on 
the  English  horn." 

The  experiment  of  bending  the  cor  anglais  did  not  prove  satis- 
factory, for  the  tube  instead  of  being  bored  had  to  be  cut  out  of  two 
'  '  '  ■'  '      i  tcB'ether  and  covered  with 

■airing 

Shness  ol  the  wood  was 
_  ajs  a  veiled,  somewbat 
hoarse  quality,  and  makers  before  long  reverted  to  the  direct  or 
vstical  form.  (K.  S.) 

€OEATO,  a  city  of  Apulia,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Baii, 
26  m.  W.  of  Ban  by  steam  tramway.  Pop.  (1901)  41,573.  It 
is  shvated  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district.  It  contains 
no  buildings  of  great  interest,  but  is  a  clean  and  well-kept  town. 

CORBAN  (ins),  an  Aramaic  word  meaning  "  a  consC' 
crated  gift."  Josephus  uses  the  word  of  Nazirites  and  of  the 
temple  treasure  of  Jerusalem.  Such  a  votive  of  eiing  lay  under 
a  curse  if  it  were  diverted  to  ordinary  purposes,  like  the  spoil 
of  Jericho  which  Achan  appropriated  (Josh,  vii.),  or  the  temple 
treasure  of  Delphi  which  was  seized  by  the  Phocians,  356  B.C. 
The  word  is  found  in  Mark  vii.  11,  the  usual  interpretation  of 
which  is  that  Jesus  refers  to  an  abuse — a  man  might  declare 
that  any  part  of  his  property  which  came  into  his  parents'  hands 
was  corban,  consecrated,  i.e.  that  a  curse  rested  on  any  benefit 
they  might  get  from  it.  The  Jewish  scribes  tbus  fenced  the  law 
of  vows  with  a  traditional  interpretatioo  which  made  men  break 
the  most  binding  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  in  tbis  case 
the  fifth  commandment.  A  totally  different  explanation  of  tbe 
passage  is  put  forward  by  J.  H.  A.  Hart  in  The  Jewish  Quatitrly 
Review  for  July  1907,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  Jesus  commen<b 
the  Pharisees  for  insisting  that  when  a  man  has  vowed  a 
vow  to  God  he  should  pay  it  even  though  his  parents  should 

CORBEIL,  WILUAH  OF  (d.  1136),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  probably  at  Corbeil  on  the  Seine,  and  was  educated 
at  Laon.  He  was  soon  in  the  service  of  Ranulf  Flambard, 
bishop  of  Durham;  then,  having  entered  tbe  order  of  St 
Augustine,  he  became  prior  of  the  Augustinian  foundation  at 
St  Osyth  in  Essex.  At  the  beginning  of  1133  he  was  chosen 
from  among  several  candidates  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  as  be  refused  to  admit  that  Thuistan,  u^hbishop  of  York. 
was  independent  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  this  prelate  refused 
to  consecrate  bim,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  his  own 
suffragan  bishops.  Proceeding  to  Rome  the  new  archbbhop 
found  that  Thurstan  had  anticipated  his  arrival  in  that  city  and 
had  made  out  a  strong  case  against  him  to  Pope  Catixtus  II.; 
however,  the  exertions  of  the  English  king  Henry  I.  and  of  the 
emperor  Henry  V.  prevuled,  and  the  pope  gave  William  the 
pallium.    The  archbishop's  next  dispute  was  with  the  papal 


*  See  Henri  LavMX,  Histotre  de  tinstrumeittalion,  p.  ill;  Gerber, 
Lenikon,  "Giuseppe  Ferlendis";  Robert  Eitoer.  0«««<»-Z,««ftoinfar 
TonkansUer,  "  Gioeeffo  Ferlendis."  F6tis  and  Pohl  also  refer  to 
him. 

*See  Musical  Travds  Aro'  En^tid  (London,  1774),  p.  56. 
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legate,  Cardinal  John  of  Crema,  who  had  arrived  in  England 
and  was  acting  in  an  autocratic  manner.  Again  travelling  to 
Rome,  William  gained  another  victory,  and  was  himself  appointed 
papal  legate  {legatus  noius)  in  England  and  Scotland,  a  precedent 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church. 
The  archbishop  had  swom  to  Henry  I.  that  he  would  support 
the  claim  of  his  daughter  Matilda  to  the  English  crown,  but 
nevertheless  he  crowned  Stephen  in  December  1135-  He  died 
at  Canterbury  on  the  21st  of  November  1136.  William  built 
the  keep  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  finished  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury,  which  waa  dedicated  with  great  pomp 
in  May  1130. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  Lives  oftkeArchbuhopsof  OnUerlmry  (1S60-1884} ; 
and  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  History  oj  the  EMglish  Church  (1901}. 

CORBSIL,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Essonne  with  the  Seine,  21  ta.  S.  by  E.  of  Paris  on  the 
Orleans  railway  to  Nevers.  Pop.  (1906)  9756.  A  bridge  across 
the  Seine  unites  the  main  part  of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  with 
a  suburb  on  the  other  side;  handsome  boulevards  lead  to  the 
village  of  Essonnes  (pop.  7155),  about  a  mile  to  the  south-west. 
St  Spire,  the  only  survivor  of  the  formerly  numerous  churches 
of  Corbeil,  dates  from  the  nth  to  the  15U1  centuries.  Behind 
the  church  there  is  a  Gothic  gateway.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  the  brothers  Galignani,  publishers  of  Paris,  who  gave 
a  hospital  and  orphanage  to  the  town.  Corbeil  is  the  seat  of  a 
sub-prefect,  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  commerce 
and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  It  has  important  flour-mills, 
tallow-works,  printing-works,  large  paper-works  at  Essoimes, 
and  carries  on  boat  and  carriage-building,  and  the  manufacture 
ofplaster.  The  Decauville  engineering  works  are  in  the  vicinity. 
There  is  trade  in  grain  and  flour. 

From  the  loth  to  the  12th  century  Corbeil  was  the  chief  town 
of  a  powerful  countship,  but  it  was  united  to  the  crown  by 
Louis  VI.;  it  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  an  important 
military  post  in  connexion  with  the  commissariat  of  Paris.  In 
1258  St  Louis  concluded  a  treaty  here  with  James  I.  of  Aragon. 
Of  the  numerous  sieges  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  the  most 
important  were  those  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562,  and  by  Alexander 
Farnese,  prince  of  Parma,  in  [590. 

CORBEL  (Lat.  corbellus,  a  diminutive  of  corvus,  a  raven,  on 
account  of  the  beak-like  appearance;  Ital.  mensola,  Fr.  corbeau, 
ctd-de-lampe,  Ger.  Kragstein),  the  name  in  medieval  architecture 
for  a  piece  of  stone  jutting  out  of  a  wall  to  cany  any  super- 
incumbent weight.  A  piece  of  timber  projecting  in  the  same 
way  was  called  a  tassel  or  a  bragger.  Thus  the  carved  ornaments 
from  which  the  vaulting  shafts  spring  at  Lincoln  are  corbels. 
Norman  corbeb  are  generally  plain.  In  the  Early  English  pwriod 
they  are  sometimes  elaborately  carved,  as  at  Lincoln  above 
cited,  and  sometimes  more  simply  so,  as  at  Stone.  They  some- 
times end  with  a  point  apparently  growing  into  the  wall,  or 
forming  a  knot,  as  at  Winchester,  and  often  are  supported  by 
angels  and  other  figures.  In  the  later  periods  the  foliage  or 
ornaments  resemble  those  in  the  capitals.  Hie  corbels  carrying 
the  arches  of  the  corbel  tables  in  Italy  and  France  were  often 
elaborately  moulded,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three  courses 
projecting  over  one  another;  those  carrying  the  machicolations 
of  English  and  French  castles  had  four  courses.  The  corbels 
carrying  balconies  in  Italy  and  France  were  sometimes  of  great 
size  and  richly  carved,  and  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Italian  Cinquccento  style  are  found  in  them.  Throughout 
England,  in  half-timber  work,  wood  corbels  abound,  carrying 
window-sills  or  oriels  in  wood,  which  also  are  often  carved.  A 
"  corbel  table  "  is  a  projecting  moulded  string  course  supported 
by  a  range  of  corbels.  Sometimes  these  corbels  carry  a  small 
arcade  under  the  string  course,  the  arches  of  which  are  pointed 
and  trefoiled.  As  a  rule  the  corbel  table  carries  the  gutter,  but 
in  Lombard  work  the  arcaded  corbel  table  was  utilized  as  a 
decoration  to  subdivide  the  storeys  and  break  up  the  wall  suriace. 
In  Italy  sometimes  over  the  corbels  will  be  a  moulding,  and  above 
a  plain  piece  of  projecting  wall  forming  a  parapet  (see  also 
Masonry). 


CORBET,  RICHARD  dsSi-ifijs),  English  bishop  and  poet, 
was  bora  in  1582,  the  son  of  a  nurseryman  at  Ewell,  Surrey.  At 
Oxford,  to  which  he  proceeded  from  Westminster  school  in 
1597,  he  was  noted  as  a  wit.  On  taking  orders  he  continued  to 
display  this  talent  from  the  pulpit,  and  James  I.,  in  consideration 
of  his  "  fine  fancy  and  preaching,"  made  him  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains.  In  1620  he  became  vicar  of  Stewkley,  Berkshire, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  made  dean  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
In  1628  he  was  made  bishop  of  Oxford,  and  in  163a  translated 
thence  to  the  see  of  Norwidi.  Corbet  was  the  author  of  many 
poems,  for  the  most  part  of  a  hvely,  satirical  order,  his  most 
serious  production  being  the  Fairies'  Farewell.  His  verses 
were  first  collected  and  published  in  1647.  His  conviviality 
was  famous,  and  many  stories  are  told  of  his  youthful  merry- 
making in  London  taverns  in  company  with  Ben  Jonson,  who 
always  remained  his  dose  friend,  and  other  dramatists.  He 
died  at  Norwich  on  the  28th  of  July  1635.  ' 

CORBIE  (Lat.  ccrvus),  a  crow  or  raven.  In  architecture, 
"  corbie  steps  "  is  a  Scottish  term  (cf.  Cobbel)  for  the  stqts 
formed  up  the  sides  of  the  gable  by  breaking  the  coping  into 
short  horizontal  beds. 

CORBRIDGB,  a  small  market  town  in  the  Hexliam  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Northumberland,  England;  3)  m.  £.  of 
Hexham,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  wbicQ  is  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  seven-arched  bridge  dating  from  1674.  Pop.  (1901) 
1647.  Corbridge  was  formerly  of  greater  importance  ttian  at 
present.  Its  name,  derived  from  the  small  rivar  Cor,  a  tributary 
of  the  Tyne,  is  said  to  be  associated  with  the  Brigantian  tribe 
of  Corionototai.  About  760  it  became  the  capital  of  Northum- 
bria;  later  it  was  a  borough  and  was  long  represented  in  parlia- 
ment. In  1138  David  of  Scotland  made  it  a  centre  of  military 
operations,  and  it  was  ravaged  by  Wallace  in  1296,  by  Bruce  in 
i3ra,andbyDavidII.in  1346.  Itschief  remains  of  antiquity  are 
a  square  peel-tower  and  the  cruciform  church  of  St  Andrew, 
of  which  part  of  the  fabric  is  of  pre-Conquest  date,  thoucpi  the 
building  is  mainly  Early  English.  Extensive  use  is  made  of 
building  materials  from  the  Roman  station  of  CorstopUvm  (also 
called  Corchester),  which  lay  half  a  mile  west  of  Corbridge  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cor  with  the  Tyne.  This  site  has  from  time 
to  time  yielded  many  valuable  relics,  notably  a  silver  dish, 
discovered  in  1734,  148  oz.  in  weight  and  ornamented  with 
figures  of  deities;  but  the  first-rate  importance  of  the  station 
was  only  revealed  by  careful  excavations  undertaken  in  1907  seq. 
There  were  then  imearthed  remains  of  several  buildings  fronting 
a  broad  thoroughfare,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  Roman  building, 
except  the  baths  at  Bath,  yet  discovered  la  England.  Two  of 
these  buildings  were  granaries,  and  indicate  the  importance  of 
Cor^topitum  as  a  base  of  the  northward  operations  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  After  his  conquests  had  been  lost,  and  Corstopitum 
ceased  to  be  a  military  centre,  its  military  buildings  passed  into 
civilian  occupation,  of  which  many  evidences  have  been  found. 
A  fine  hoard  of  gold  coins,  wrapped  in  lead-foil  and  hidden  in  a 
wall,  was  discovered  in  1908.  Corstopitum  ceased  to  exist 
early  in  the  sth  century,  and  the  site  waa  never  again  occupied. 

CORBOLO,  GXAEUS  DOHITIUS  (ist  century  A.D.),  Roman 
general,  was  the  half-brother  of  Caesonia,  one  of  the  wives  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  held  the  office 
of  praetor,  and  was  appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  and  bridges.  Under  Claudius  he  was  governor  of  lower 
Germany  (a.d.  47).  He  punished  the  Frisii  who  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute,  and  was  on  the  point  of  advancing  against  the  Chauci, 
but  was  recalled  by  the  emperor  and  ordered  to  withdraw  behind 
the  Rhine.  In  order  to  provide  employment  for  his  soldiers, 
Corbulo  made  them  cut  a  canal  from  the  Mosa  (Meuse)  to  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  still  forms  one  of  the  chief 
drains  between  Leiden  and  Sluys,  and  before  the  introduction 
of  railways  was  the  ordinary  traffic  road  between  Leiden  and 
Rotterdam.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Nero,  Vologaeses  (Volo- 
gasus) ,  king  of  Parthia,  overran  Armenia,  drove  out  Rhadamistus, 
who  was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  set  his  own 
brother  Tiridateson  the  throne.  Corbulo  was  thereupon  sent  out 
to  the  East  with  full  military  powers.    After  some  delay,  he  took 
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the  oSensive  in  58,  and,  reinforced  by  troops  from  Germany, 
attacked  Tiridates.  Artaiata  and  Tigranocerta  were  captured, 
and  Tigranes,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Rome  and  was 
the  obedient  servant  of  the  government,  was  installed  king 
of  Armenia.  In  61  Tigranes  invaded  Adiabene,  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Parthian  kingdom,  and  a  conflict  between 
Rome  and  Parthia  seemed  unavoidable.  Vologaeses,  how- 
ever, thought  it  better  to  come  to  terms.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  the  Roman  and  Parthian  troops  should  evacuate 
Armenia,  that  Tigranes  should  be  dethroned,  and  the  position 
of  Tiridates  recognized.  The  Roman  government  declined  to 
accede  to  these  arrangements,  and  L.  Caeiennius  Faetus,  governor 
of  Cappadocia,  was  ordered  to  settle  the  question  by  bringing 
Armenia  under  direct  Roman  administration.  The  protection 
of  Syriain  the  meantime  claimed  all  Corbulo's attention.  Paetus, 
a  weak  and  incapable  man,  sufiered  a  severe  defeat  at  Rhandea 
(63),  where  he  was  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate  and  to 
evacuate  Armenia.  The  command  of  the  troops  was  again 
entrusted  to  Corbulo.  In  63,  with  a  strong  army,  he  crossed  tbe 
Euphrates,  but  Tiridates  declined  to  give  battle  and  concluded 
peace.  At  Rhandea  he  laid  down  his  diadem  at  the  foot  of  the 
emperor's  statue,  promising  not  to  resume  it  until  he  received 
it  from  the  band  of  Nero  himself  in  Rome.  In  67  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Judaea,  but  Nero,  jealous  of  Corbulo's  success  and 
popularity,  ordered  Vespasian  to  take  command  of  the  farces  and 
summoned  Corbulo  to  Greece.  On  his  arrival  at  Cenchreae,  the 
port  of  Corinth,  messengers  from  Nero  met  Corbulo,  and  ordered 
him  to  commit  suicide.  Without  hesitation  he  obeyed,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  deserved  it."  Whether  he  had  really  given 
any  grounds  for  suspicion  is  unknown;  but  there  is  no  doubt, 
so  great  was  bis  popularity  with  the  soldiers  and  such  the  hatred 
felt  for  Nero,  that  he  could  easily  have  seized  the  throne. 
Corbulo  wrote  an  account  of  his  Asiatic  experiences,  which 
is  lost. 

See  Tadtua,  AnTUils,  xii.-zv.;  Dio  Cassius  lix.  15,  Ix.  30,  Ixii. 
19-23,  Ixiii.  6,  17,  Ixvi.  3;  H.  Schiller,  CesckichU  des  rdmischea 
Kaiserreicks  uMter  der  Regiervrtg  des  Nero  (1872);  E.  Egli,  "  Feldzlige 
in  Armeniea  von  41-63,"  in  M.  Biidinger's  Vniersvckuttgen  tur 
rdmischett  Kaisergesckidiu,  i.  (i86fl) ;  Mommaen,  Hut.  0/  Oie  Roman 
Pronntes,  ii.  ((886);  for  the  Armenian  campaigns  see  B,  W. 
Henderson  in  Classical  Rtoievi  (April,  May,  June,  1901) ;  in  general 
D.  T,  Scfaoonover,  A  SUidy  0/  Cn.  Domitius  Cortndo  (Chicago,  1909). 

CORD  (derived  thpoagh  the  Fr.  corde,  from  the  Lat.  chorda, 
Gr.  xop^>  the  string  itf.a^  musical  instrument),  a  length  of  twisted 
or  woven  strands,  in  thickness  coming  between  a  rope  and  a 
string,  a  smaller  kind  of  rope  iq.v.).  From  the  use  of  such  a 
cord  for  measuring,  the  word  is  applied  to  a  quantity  of  cut  wood, 
differing  according  to  locaHty.  The  variant  "  chord,"  which,  in 
spelling,  reverts  to  the  original  Latin,  is  used  in  particular  senses, 
as,  in  physiology,  for  such  cord-like  structures  as  the  vocal 
chords;  in  the  case  of  the  "  umbilical  cord,"  the  other  spelling 
b  usually  retained.  In  mathematics  a  "  chord  "  is  a  strai^t  line 
joining  any  two  points  on  thesamecurve,and,  inmusic,  the%«ord 
is  used  of  several  musical  notes  sounded  simultaneously  and  in 
harmony  (?.p.).  In  this  last  sense,  "  chord "  is  properly  a 
shoFtenedformof  "accord,"  agreement,  from  Late  Lat.  occwiiiu-f, 
and  the  spelling  with  k  is  due  to  a  confusion. 

CORDAT  D'ARHONT,  MARIE  AKMB  CHARUHTB  {1768- 
1793)1  French  revolutionary  heroine,  the  murderess  of  Marat, 
bom  at  St  Satumin  des  I^gnerets,  near  S£ez  in  Normandy, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  family,  and  numbered 
among  her  ancestors  the  dramatist  Comeille.  Charlotte  Corday 
was  educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and 
then  sent  to  live  with  an  aunt.  Here  she  saw  hardly  any  one 
but  bei  relative,  and  passed  her  lonely  hours  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  pkUosophes,  especially  Voltaire  and  the  Abb£ 
Raynal.  Another  of  her  favourite  authors  was  Plutarch,  from 
whose  pages  she  doubtless  imbibed  the  idea  of  classic  heroism 
and  dvic  virtue  which  prompted  the  act  that  has  made  her 
name  famous.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she  began  to 
study  current  politics,  chiefly  in  the  papers  issued  by  the  party 
afterwards  known  as  the  Girondins.  On  the  downfall  of  this 
party,  on  May  31, 1793,  many  of  tbe  leaders  took  refuge  in  Nor- 


mandy, and  proposed  to  make  Caen  the  headquarters  of  an  army 
of  volunteers,  at  the  head  of  whom  FfUx  de  WimpSen,  who  com- 
manded the  army  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  at 
Cherbourg,  was  to  have  marched  upon  Paris.  Charlotte  attended 
their  meetings,  and  heard  them  speak;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  she  saw  any  of  them  privately,  till  the  day  when  she 
went  to  ask  for  introductions  to  friends  of  theirs  in  Paris.  She 
saw  that  their  efiorts  in  Normandy  were  doomed  to  fail.  She 
had  heard  of  Marat  as  a  tj^ant  and  the  chief  agent  in  their  over- 
throw, and  she  had  conceived  tbe  idea  of  going  alone  to  Paris 
and  assassinating  him,~doubtless  thinking  diat  this  would 
break  up  the  party  of  tbe  Terrorists  and  be  the  signal  of  a 
counter-revolution,  and  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Marat  was  ill 
almost  to  the  point  of  death,  and  that  others  were  more  in- 
fluential than  be. 

Apparently  she  had  thought  of  going  to  Paris  in  April,  before 
the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  for  she  had  then  procured  a  pas^xnt 
which  she  used  in  July.  It  contained  the  usual  description  of  the 
bearer,  and  ran  thus:  Laissa  passer  la  cUoyenne  Marie,  &£., 
Corday,  dgte  de  24  ans,  taille  de  5  pieds  i  povce,  cheseux  el  sourcils 
chdlains,  yeux  gris,  front  Sett,  net  long,  boucke  moyenne,  menton 
Tond  fourcku,  visage  ovale.  Arrived  in  Paris  she  first  attended  to 
some  business  for  a  friend  at  Caen,  and  then  she  wrote  to  Marat: 
"  Citizen,  I  have  just  arrived  from  Caen.  Your  love  for  your 
native  place  doubtless  makes  you  desirous  of  learning  the  events 
which  have  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  republic  I  shall  call  at 
your  residence  in  about  an  hour;  have  the  goodness  to  receive  me 
and  to  give  me  a  brief  interview,  I  will  put  you  in  a  condition  to 
render  great  service  to  France."  On  calling  she  was  refused 
admittance,  and  wrote  again,  promising  to  reveal  important 
secrets,  and  appealing  to  Marat's  sympathy  on  the  ground  that 
she  herself  was  persecuted  by  the  enemies  of  tbe  republic.  She 
was  again  refused  an  audience,  and  it  was  only  when  she  called  a 
third  time  (July  13)  that  Marat,  hearing  her  voice  in  the  ante- 
chamber, consented  to  see  her.  He  lay  in  a  bathing  tub,  wrapped 
in  towels,  for  he  was  suffering  from  a  horrible  disease  which  had 
almost  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Our  only  source  of 
information  as  to  what  followed  is  Charlotte's  own  confession. 
She  spoke  to  Marat  of  what  was  passing  at  Caen,  and  his  only 
comment  on  her  narrative  was  that  all  the  men  she  had  mentioned 
should  be  guillotined  in  a  few  days.  As  he  spoke  she  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  dinner-knife  (which  she  had  bought  the  day  before 
for  two  francs)  and  plunged  it  into  his  left  side.  It  pierced  the  lung 
and  the  aorta.  He  cried  out,  "A  nwi,  ma  ckire  amieJ"  and 
expired.  Two  women  rushed  in,  and  prevented  Charlotte  from 
escaping.  A  crowd  collected  round  the  house,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  was  escorted  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye. 
On  being  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  she  gloried 
in  her  act,  and  when  the  indictment  against  her  was  read,  and  the 
president  asked  ber  what  she  had  to  say  in  reply,  her  answer  was, 
"  Nothing,  except  that  I  have  succeeded."  Her  advocate, 
Claude  Fraufob  Chauveau  Lagarde,  put  forward  in  vain  the  plea 
of  insanity.  She  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  calmly  thanked  her 
counsel  for  bis  efforts  on  ber  behalf,  adding  diat  the  only 
defence  worthy  of  her  was  an  avowal  of  the  act.  She  was  then 
conducted  to  the  Conciergerie,  where  at  her  own  desire  her 
portrait  (now  in  the  museum  of  Versailles)  was  painted  by  the 
artbt  Jean  Jacques  Hauer.  She  preserved  her  perfect  calmness 
to  the  last.  When  she  saw  the  guillotine,  she  placed  herself  in 
position  under  tbe  fatal  blade  without  assbtance  from  any  one. 
Tbe  knife  fell,  and  one  of  the  executioners  held  up  her  head  by  the 
hair,  and  had  the  bmtahty  to  strike  it  with  hb  fist.  Many 
beheved  they  saw  the  dead  face  blush, — probably  an  efiect  of  the 
red  stormy  sunset.  It  was  the  17th  of  July  1793.  It  b  difficult 
to  analyse  the  character  of  Charlotte  Corday;  but  there  was  in  it 
much  that  was  noble  and  exalted.  Her  mind  had  been  formed 
by  her  studies  on  a  pagan  type.  To  C.  J.  M.  Barbaroux  and  the 
Girondins  of  Caen  she  wrote  from  her  prison,  antidpating 
happiness  "  with  Brutus  in  the  Elysian  Fields  "  after  her  death, 
and  with  thb  letter  she  sent  a  simple  loving  farewell  to  her  father, 
revealing  a  tender  side  to  her  character  that  otherwise  we  would 
hardly  have  looked  for  in  such  a  woman.  Lamartine  called  ber 
vn.  s« 
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I'ange  de  Vasstannat,  and  VergnJaud  said,  "Elk  nous  perd,  mats 
die  nous  apprend  d  mmtrir." 

Sec  (Eitorei  politiquts  de  Charlotte  Corday  (Caen.  1863;  aoBie 
letters  and  an  Adresu  aux  Francis  amis  des  tots  etdela  Ppix),  wkb  a 
supplement printedinthesameyear;  Lauv«t de Couviai,  itimmi&ts 
(c5.  AulanC  Paris,  1S89);  AlphoiiBe  Esauiros,  CftarlotU  Canity 
(ind  ed.,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1341);  Cheron  de  Villiera,  Marie  Amu 
Charlotte  Corday  (Paris,  1865) ;  Casimir  P6rier,  "  La  Jeuneai*  de 
Charlotte  Corday  (Revue des detixmondes,  i863);C.  Vatel,  Dossiers 
du  prods  criminel  de  Charlotte  de  Corday  .  .  .  extraiis  des  arthises 
imptriaies  (Paris,  1861),  and  Dossier  historique  de  Charlotte  Corday 
(Paris,  1873);  Austin  Dobson,  Four  Freruhwomen  (London,  1890); 
A.  Ducos,  Lts  Trois  Girondines,  Mme  Roland,  Charlotte  Corday  .  .  . 
(Paris,  1896);  Dr  Caban^,  "La  vraie  Charlotte  Corday,"  in  Le 
Cabinet  secret  de  I'hisloire  (4  vols.,  1897-1900).  Her  tragic  history 
was  the  subject  of  two  anonymous  tra^dies,  Charlotte  Corday  (1795;, 
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E.  Defrance,  Charlotte  Corday  el  la  morl  de  Marat  (1909). 

OORDEUBRS,  CLUB  OF  THE,  or  SociEry  or  the  Fkiends  Of 
THE  Rights  07  Man  and  of  the  Citizen,  a  popular  society  of  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  formed  by  the  membera  of  the  district 
of  the  Cordeliers,  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  suppressed  the 
60  districts  of  Paris  to  replace  them  with  48  sections  (a  i  st  of  May 
1 790) .  It  held  its  meetings  at  first  in  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Cordeliers, — the  name  given  in  France  to  the  Franciscan 
Observantists, — now  the  Dupuytren  museum  of  anatomy  in 
connexion  with  the  school  of  medicine.  From  1791,  however,  the 
Cordeliers  met  in  a  hall  in  the  rue  Dauphine.  The  aim  of  the 
society  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  government;  its  emblem  on  its 
papers  was  simply  an  open  eye.  It  sought  as  well  to  encourage 
revolutionary  measures  against  the  monarchy  and  the  old  regime, 
and  it  was  it  especially  which  popularized  the  motto  "  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity."  It  took,  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
against  the  monarchy  of  the  soth  of  June  and  the  loth  of  August 
1793;  but  after  that  date  the  more  moderate  leaders  of  the  club, 
Danton,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Cemille  DesmouUns,  seem  to  have 
ceased  attending,  and  the  "  enragis  "  obtained  control,  such  as 
J.  R.  H6bert,  F.  N.  Vincent,  C.  P.  H.  Ronain  and  A.  F.  Momoro. 
Its  influence  was  especially  seen  in  the  creation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army  destined  to  assure  provisions  for  Paris,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  worship  of  Reason.  The  Cordeliers  were 
combated  by  those  revolutionists  who  wished  to  end  the  Terror, 
especially  by  Danton,  and  by  Camille  Desmoulins  in  his  journal 
Le  Vieux  Cordelier.  The  club  disowned  Danton  and  Desmoulins 
and  attacked  Robespierre  for  his  "  moderation,"  but  the  new 
insurrection  which  it  attempted  failed,  and  its  leaders  were 
guillotined  on  the  24th  of  March  1794,  from  which  date  notfaing  is 
known  of  the  club.     We  know  little  of  its  composition. 

The  papers  emanating  from  the  Cordeliers  are  enumerated  in  M. 
Toumeux,  Bibliographie  de  i'hisloire  de  Paris  pendant  la  Rivoitition 
(1894),  i.  (on  the  tnal  of  the  Hebertists)  Nos.  4304-4310,  ii.  Nos. 
9795-9S34  and  11,81^.  See  also  A.  Bougeart,  Les  Cordeliers,  docu- 
ments pour  semir  d  I'histoiredelaRivolution  (Caen,  1891) ;  G.  Lenotre, 
Paris  rfvoltttionnaire  (Paris,  '895) ;  O.  Tridon.  Les  Hibertists,  plainle 
contre  utie  calomnte  de  I'hisloire  (Paris,  1864).  The  last-named  author 
was  condemned  to  four  months'  prison ;  his  work  was  re  printed  in  1871. 
The  inventory  of  the  pictures  found  in  1790  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Cordeliers  was  published  by  J.  Guiffrey  in  Nouvelles  archives  de  I'art 
fransais,  viii.,  and  aeries,  iii.  (1880).  (R.  A.*) 

C0RDEHIU8,  the  Latinized  form  of  name  used  by  Matrurin 
CoRDi£K  (e.  1480-1564),  French  schoolmaster,  a  native  of 
Normandy  or  Ferche.  He  possessed  special  tact  and  liking  for 
teaching  children,  and  tau^t  first  at  Paris,  where  Calvin  was 
among  his  pupils,  and,  after  a  number  of  changes,  finally  at 
Geneva,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  September  1 564.  He  wrote 
several  books  for  children;  the  most  famous  is  his  CoUoquia 
{Cotioqttiorum  scholasticorum  libri  giuUuor),  which  has  passed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  was  used  in  schools  for  three 
centuries  after  his  time.  He  also  wrote:  Principia  Latine 
hfuendi  scribenditpte,  sive  seleeta  quaedam  ex  Epislolis  Ciceronis; 
De  corrupti  sertKOttis  apud  Gailos  emendatione  el  Latine  loquendi 
Ratitme;  De  syUabarum  quantitate;  Condones  sacrae  viginli 
foc  GalUae;  Catonis  disticka  de  moribtts  (with  Latin  and  French 


translation);  Remonlrances et exhortaHons au roi et  aux  grandsde 
tonroyaume. 

See  monograph  by  E.  A.  Berthault,  De  M.  Corderio  et  creatis  apttd 
Frotestanteslilterarum  studiis  (1875). 

COHDBS,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tam,  15  m.  N.W.  of  Albi  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  1619.  Cordes, 
which  covers  the  summit  and  slopes  of  an  isolated  hill,  was  a 
bastide  founded  by  Raymond  VII.,  count  of  Totdouse,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century.  It  preserves  its  medieval  aspect  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  a  large  number  of  houses  of  the  13th  and  i4tfa 
centuries,  with  decorated  fronts,  forming  its  chief  attraction.  A 
church  of  the  same  periods  and  remains  of  the  original  ramparts 
are  also  to  be  seen. 

CORDILLERA,  a  Spanish  term  for  a  range  or  chain  of 
mountains,  derived  from  the  Old  Spanish  cordiila,  the  diminutive 
of  cuerda,  a  cord  or  rope.  The  name  was  first  given  to  the  Andes 
ranges  of  South  America,  Las  Cordilleras  de  los  Andes,  and 
applied  to  the  extension  of  the  system  into  Mexico.  In  North 
America  the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains  running  between  and 
including  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  known 
as  the  "  Cordilleras,"  and  that  part  of  the  western  contincBt 
crossed  by  them  has  been  termed  the  "  Cordilleran  region." 
Although  the  name  has  been  applied  to  the  eastern  mountain 
system  of  Australia,  the  word  is  not,  outside  America,  used  as  a 
generic  term  for  parallel  ranges  of  mountains. 

CORDITB,  the  name  given  to  the  smokeless  propellant  in  ust- 
in  the  British  army  and  navy.  The  material  is  produced  in  thi.' 
form  of  cylindrical  rods  or  strings  of  varying  thicknesses  by 
pressing  the  material,  whilst  in  a  soft  and  pasty  state,  throu|^ 
dies  or  perforations  inasteel  plate  by  hydraulic  or  screw  pressure, 
hence  the  name  cordite.  The  thickness  or  size  of  the  rods  varies 
from  about  1  mm.  diameter  to  5  or  more  mm.  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  smallest 
diameter  b  used  for  revolver  cartridge  and  Uie  largest  for  heavy 
guns.  When  first  devised  by  the  Ordnance  Committee,  presided 
over  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  in  1891,  this  explosive  consisted  of 
58%  of  nitro-glycerin,  37%  of  gun-cotton,  and  5%  of  mineral 
jelly.  This  variety  is  now  known  as  Cordite  Mark  i.  At  the 
present  time  a  modification  is  made  which  contains  gun-cotton 
65  %,  nitro-glycerin  30%,  and  mineral  jelly  s  %.  This  is  known 
as  Cordite  M.D.  The  advantages  of  Cordite  M.D.  over  Mark  i 
are  sli^tly  reduced  rate  of  burning,  higher  velocities  and 
more  regular  pressure  in  the  gun,  and  lower  temperature. 

Cordite  of  either  mark  is  a  perfectly  waterproof  substance, 
containing  only  traces  of  water  remaining  from  the  manufactur- 
ing processes,  It  has  a  density  of  about  1-56  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  (15°  C),  and,  as  its  coefiicient  of  expansion  is  small, 
this  density  does  not  change  to  any  serious  extent  under  climatic 
temperature  variations.  A  rod  may  be  bent  to  a  moderate 
extent  without  breaking,  and  Cordite  M.D.  especially  shows 
considerable  elasticity.  It  can  be  impressed  by  the  nail  and  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  is  not  in  the  least  sticky,  nor  does  the  nitro- 
glycerin exude  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  a  finely-divided  state  by  scraping  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  on  a 
new  file,  or  by  grinding  in  a  mill,  such  as  a  coffee-mill,  but  can 
scarcely  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Cordite  is  of  a  brownish 
colour  in  mass,  but  is  much  paler  when  finely  ground  or  scraped. 
The  rods  easily  become  electrified  by  gentle  friction  with  a  dry 
substance.  Like  all  colloidal  substances  it  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  conductor  of  heat.  A  piece  ignited  in  air  burns  with  a 
yellowish  flame.  With  the  smaller  sizes,  about  2  mm,  diameter 
or  less,  this  flame  may  be  blown  out,  and  the  rod  will  continue 
to  bum  in  a  suppressed  manner  without  actual  Same,  fumes 
containing  oxides  oE  nitrogen  being  emitted.  Temperature 
appears  to  have  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  burning.  When  much 
cooled  it  certainly  burns  more  slowly  than  when  at  the  ordinary 
air  temperature,  and  is  also  more  difficult  to  ignite.  Rods  of 
moderate  thickness,  say  from  5  mm.  diameter,  will  continue  to 
bum  under  water  if  first  ignited  in  air  and  the  burning  portion 
slowly  immersed.  The  end  of  a  rod  of  cordite  may  be  struck  a 
moderately  heavy  blow  on  an  anvil  without  exploding  or  igniting. 
The  rod  will  first  flatten  out.     A  sharp  blow  will  then  detonate 
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01  explode  the  portion  immediately  under  the  huomer,  the 
lemainder  of  the  rod  remainini;  quite  intact.  Bullets  may  be 
iied  through  a  bundle  or  package  of  coidite  without  detonating 
or  inflftming  it.  This  is  of  course  a  valuable  quality.  The 
exact  temperature  at  which  substances  ignite  or  take  fire  is  in 
■U  cases  difficult  to  determine  with  any  exactness.  Cordite  is 
not  instantly  ignited  on  contact  with  a  flame  such  as  that  of  a 
candle,  because,  perhaps,  of  the  condensation  of  some  moisture 
from  the  products  of  burning  of  the  candle  upoa  it.  A  blow-pipe 
flame  or  a  red-hot  wire  is  more  lapid  in  action.  The  ignition 
temperature  may  be  somewhere  iu  the  region  of  180"  C. 

All  the  members  of  this  class  of  explosive  when  kept  for  some 
time  at  (for  them)  moderately  high  temperatures,  such  as  the 
boiling-point  of  water  (100°  C.),  show  signs  of  decomposition; 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  liberated,  and  some  complex  oxidation 
pmcesSea  are  started.  Carefully  prepared  gun-cotton  and  nitro- 
glycerin  will,  however,  withstand  this  temperature  for  a  long 
time  without  serious  detriment,  excepting  that  nitro-glycerin 
is  slightly  volatilized.  When  incorporated  in  cordite,  however, 
the  nitro-glycerin  ai^>eara  to  be  much  less  volatile  than  when 
free  at  this  temperature.  Under  reduced  pressure  (3  or  4  in. 
(nly  of  mercury  instead  of  30)  it  is  possible  to  distil  away  a 
considerable  amount  of  nitro-glycerin  from  cordite  at  100°  C. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures  any  lutro-glycerin  whatever  evaporates. 

Cordite  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  clean,  dry  metals,  wood, 
paper,  and  a  number  of  ordinary  substances  without  deteriora- 
tion. In  contact  with  damp  and  easily  oxidizable  metals  all  the 
substances  of  the  gun-<x)tton  class  are  liable  to  a  slight  local 
action,  but  the  colloid  nature,  and  probably  also  the  contained 
mineral  jdly,  protect  cordite  considerably  in  these  circumstances. 
Ammonia  has  a  deleterious  action,  but  even  this  proceeds  but 
slowly.  Cordite  does  not  appear  to  change  when  J^ept  under 
water.  — 

The  manufacturing  processes  comprise:  drying  the  gun- 
COttOQ  and  mtro-glycerin;  melting  and  filtering  the  mineral 
jelly ;  weighing  and  mixing  the  nitro-glyceiin  with  the  gun-cotton ; 
moistening  this  mixture  with  acetone  until  it  becomes  a  jeMy; 
and  then  incorporating  in  a  spedal  mixing  mill  for  about  tlsce 
hours,  after  which  the  weif^ed  amount  of  mineral  jelly  is 
added  and  the  incorporation  continued  for  about  one  kaor 
or  until  judged  complete.  The  incorporating  or  mixing  mm^rim- 
is  covered  as  closely  as  possible  to  prevent  too  great  ev^mialiun 
of  the  very  volatile  acetone.  Before  complete  incorporation 
the  mixture  is  termed,  in  the  works,  "  paste,"  and,  when  finally 
mixed, "  dough." 

The  right  consistency  having  been  produced,  the  material  b 
placed  in  a  steel  cylinder  provided  with  an  arrangement  of  dies 
or  holes  of  regulated  size  at  one  end,  and  a  piston  or  plunger 
at  the  other.  The  [hunger  is  worked  either  by  hydraulic  power 
w  by  a  screw  (driven  from  ordinary  shafting).  Before  reaching 
and  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  die,  the  material  is  filtered 
throughadi^of  fine  wire  gauze  to  retain  any  foreign  substances, 
such  as  sand,  bits  of  wood  or  metal,  or  unchanged  fibres  of 
cellulose,  &c.,  which  might  choke  the  dies  or  be  otherwise 
dangerous.  The  material  issues  from  the  cylinders  in  the  form 
of  cord  or  string  of  the  diameter  of  the  holes  of  the  die.  The 
thicker  sizes  are  cut  oS,  as  they  issue,  into  lengths  (of  about 
3  ft.),  it  being  generally  arranged  that  a  certain  number  of  these — 
say  ten— should  have,  within  narrow  limits,  a  definite  weight. 
The  small  sises,  such  as  those  employed  for  rifle  cartridges,  are 
wound  on  reels  or  drums,  as  the  material  issues  from  the  press 
cylinders,  in  lengths  of  many  yards. 

Some  of  the  solvent  or  gelatinizing  material  (acetone)  Is  lost 
during  the  incorporating,  and  more  during  the  pressing  process 
and  the  necessary  handling,  but  much  still  remains  in  the 
cordite  at  this  stage.  It  is  now  dried  in  heated  rooms,  where 
it  is  generally  spread  out  on  shelves,  a  curreot  of  air  passing 
through  carrying  the  acetone  vapour  with  it.  In  the  more 
modem  works  this  air  current  is  drawn,  finally,  through  a  solution 
of  B  substance  such  as  sodium  bisulphite;  a  fixed  compound 
is  thus  formed  with  the  acetone,  which  by  suitable  treatment 


auy  bf  fecoveied^  The  time'  taken  in  the  drying  varies  with 
the  thickness  of  the  cordite  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
For  several  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  this  process  should  go  on 
gradually  and  slowly.  ' 

After  drying,  all  the  various  batches  of  cordite  of  the  same 
size  are  carefully  "  blended,  "  so  that  any  slight  differences  in 
the  manufacture  of  one  batch  or  one  day's  output  may  be  equal- 
ized as  much  as  possible.  Slight  differences  may  arise  from  the 
raw  materials,  cotton  waste  or  glycerin,  or  in  the  making  of  these 
into  gun-cotton  or  nitro-glycerin  respectively.  To  help  in  con- 
trolling the  blending,  each  "  make  "  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro- 
glycerin is  "  marked  "  01  numbered,  and  carries  its  mark  to  the 
cordite  batch  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  history  of  each 
bos  of  large-sized  or  reel  of  small-sized  cordite  is  therefore  known 
up  to  the  operation  of  blending  and  packing.  The  final  testing 
is  by  firing  proofs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  gunpowders. 

The  gun-cotton  employed  for  cordite  Is  made  in  the  usual  way 
(see  GrN-CoTTOu),  with  the  exception  of  treating  with  alkali. 
It  is  also  after  complete  washing  with  water  gently  pressed  into 
small  cylinders  (about  3  in,  diameter  and  4  in.  hi^)  whilst  wet, 
and  these  are  carefully  dried  before  the  nitto-glyccrin  is  added. 
The  pressure  applied  is  only  sufficient  to  make  the  gun-cotton 
just  hold  together  so  that  it  is  easily  mixed  with  the  nitro-glycerin. 
The  mineral  jelly  or  vaseline  is  obtained  at  a  certain  stage  of 
distillation  of  petroleum,  and  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons, 
paraffins,  olefines  and  some  other  unsaturated  hydrocarbons, 
possibly  aromatic,  which  no  doubt  play  a  very  important  part 
as  preservatives  in  cordite. 

The  stability  of  cordite,  that  is,  its  capability  of  keeping 
without  chemical  or  ballistic  changes,  is  judged  of  by  certain 
"  heat  tests."  The  Abel  heat  test  consists  in  subjecting  a  weighed 
quantity,  3  grams,  of  the  finely  divided  cordite  contained  in  a 
test  tube,  to  a  temperature  of  70°  C.  maintained  constant  by  a 
water  bath.  The  test  tube  is  about  6X1  in-,  and  dips  into  the 
water  sufficiently  to  immerse  about  2  in.,  viz.  the  part  containing 
the  cordite.  In  the  upper  free  portion  a  piece  of  filter-paper 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch 
paste  is  suspended  by  a  platinum  wire  from  the  stopper  of  the 
tube.  A  portion  of  the  test  paper  is  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  glycerin  to  render  it  more  sensitive  than  the  dry  part.  A 
faint  brown  colour  appearing  on  the  moistened  portion  indicates 
that  some  oxides  of  nitrogen  have  been  evolved  from  the  cordite. 
This  brown  tint  is  compared  with  a  standard,  and  the  time  taken 
before  the  standard  tint  appears  is  noted.  The  time  fixed  upon 
as  a  test  of  relative  stability  is  an  arbitrary  one  determined 
by  examination  of  well-known  specimens.  Should  the  cordite 
or  other  explosive  contain  traces  of  mercury  salts,  such  as 
mercuric  chloride,  which  is  sometimes  added  as  a  preservative, 
this  test  is  rendered  nugatory,  and  no  coloration  may  appear 
(or  only  after  a  long  exposure),  although  the  sample  may  be  of 
indifferent  stability.  It  is  now  customary  to  examine  specially 
for  mercury,  either  by  heating  the  explosive  in  contact  with 
gold  leaf  or  silver  foil,  or  by  burning  the  substance  and 
examiiting  the  flame  in  the  spectroscope.  " 

The  method  of  examination  known  as  the  vacuum  silvered 
vessel  process  is  probably  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  very  small  quantities  of  mercury.  It  consists  in  heating 
50  grams  of  the  finely  divided  explosive  in  a  Dewar's  silvered 
vacuum  glass  bulb  to  a  rigidly  constant  temperature  of  80°  C. 
for  many  hours.  A  sensitive  thermometer  having  its  buU) 
immersed  in  the  centre  of  the  cordite  shows  when  the  temperature 
rises  above  So".  Such  a  rise  indicates  internal  oxidation  or 
decomposition  of  the  explosive;  it  is  accompanied  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen  dioxide,  NOi,  the  depth  of  colour  of  which  is 
noted  through  a  side  tube  attached  to  the  bulb.  As  all  explosives 
of  this  class  would  in  time  decompose  sufficiently  to  give  these 
indications,  time  periods  or  limits  have  been  fixed  at  which  an 
appreciable  and  definite  rise  in  temperature  and  production  of 
red  fumes  indicate  relative  stability  or  instabiKty.  (W.  R.  E.  H.) 

CdROOBA,  QONZALO  rERHAHDBZ  DB  (HSd'iSiS).  Spanish 
general  and  statesman,  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Italianized 
form  of  his  Christian  name  as  GomsalvO  de  CdRpOBA,  <^  as  "  tk 
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Great  Captain,"  was  tlie  second  son  of  Don  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  C&doba,  count  of  AjuUar,  and  of  his  wife  Elvira  de  Herrera, 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Enriquez,  the  hereditary  admirals 
of  Castile,  a  branch  of  the  royal  tuiuse.  Gonzalo  was  bom  at 
Montilla  near  the  city  of  C6rdova  (Cordoba)  on  the  i6th  of  March 
1453.  Tlie  father  died  when  he  and  his  elder  brother,  Don 
Alonso,  were  mere  boys.  The  counts  of  Aguilar  carried  on  an 
hereditary  feud  with  lie  rival  house  of  Cabia,  and  the  children 
were  carried  by  their  vassals  into  the  faction  fights  of  the  two 
families.  As  a  younger  son  Gonzalo  hadhis  foTtunetomake,  but 
he  was  generously  aided  by  the  afiection  of  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  very  wealthy.  War  and  service  in  the  king's  court 
offered  the  one  acceptable  career  outside  the  church  to  a  gentle- 
man of  his  birth. 

He  was  first  attached  to  the  household  of  Don  Alphonso,  the 
king's  brother,  and  upon  his  death  devoted  himself  to  IsabeUa, 
afterwards  the  queen.  During  the  civil  war,  and  the  conflict 
with  Portugal  which  disturbed  the  first  years  of  her  reign,  he 
fought  under  the  grand  master  of  Santiago,  Alonso  de  Cardeoas. 
After  the  battle  of  Albuera,  the  grand  master  gave  him  especial 
praise,  saying  that  he  could  always  see  Gonzalo  to  the  front 
because  he  was  conspicuous  by  the  splendour  of  his  armour. 
Indeed  the  future  Great  Captain,  who,  as  a  general,  was  above 
all  things  astute  and  patient,  could,  and  habitually  did,  display 
the  most  reckless  personal  daring,  going  into  a  fight  as  if  he  loved 
it,  and  having  a  shrewd  sense  that  a  reputation  for  intrepidity, 
a  free-handed  profusion,  and  the  personal  magnificence  which 
strikes  the  eye,  would  secure  him  the  devotion  of  his  soldiers. 
During  the  ten  yeare'  war  for  the  conquest  of  Granada  he  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  under  bis  brother,  the  count  of  Aguilar, 
the  grand  master  of  Santiago,  and  the  count  of  Tendilla,  of  whom 
he  always  spoke  as  his  masters.  It  was  a  war  of  surprises  and 
defences  of  castles  or  towns,  of  skirmishes,  and  of  ambuscades 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  The  military  engineer  and  the 
"  guerrillero  "  were  about  equally  employed,  Gonzalo's  most 
distinguished  single  feat  was  the  defence  of  the  advanced  post  of 
Illora,  but  he  commanded  the  queen's  escort  when  she  wished 
to  take  a  closer  view  of  Granada,  and  he  beat  back  a  sortie  of  the 
Moors  under  her  eyes.  When  Granada  surrendered,  he  was  one 
of  the  officers  chosen  to  arrange  the  capitulation,  and  on  the 
peace  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  land. 

So  far  he  was  only  known  as  an  able  subordinate,  but  his 
capacity  could  not  be  hidden  from  such  an  excdlent  judge  of 
character  as  Isabella,  to  whom  as  a  woman  be  appealed  by  a 
chivalrous  union  of  devotion  and  respect.  When,  therefore,  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  decided  to  support  the  Aragonese  house  of 
Naples  against  Charles  VlII.  of  France,  Gonsaio  was  chosen 
by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and  in  preference  to  older  men, 
to  command  the  Spanish  expedition.  It  was  in  Italy  that  he  won 
the  title  of  the  Great  Captain;  Guicciardini  says  that  it  was 
given  him  by  the  customary  arrogance  of  the  Spaniards,  but  it 
was  certainly  accepted  as  just  by  all  the  soldiers  of  the  time  of 
whatever  nationality.  A  detailed  account  of  his  campaigns 
cannot  be  given  here.  He  held  the  command  in  Italy  twice.  In 
149s  he  was  sent  with  a  small  force  of  little  more  than  five 
thousand  men  to  aid  Ferdinand  of  Naples  to  recover  his  kingdom, 
and  he  returned  home  after  achieving  success,  in  1498.  After  a 
brief  interval  of  service  against  the  conquered  Moots  who  had 
risen  in  revolt,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  1 501,  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
had  entered  into  hisiniquitouscompact  with  Louis  XII.  of  France 
for  the  spoliation  and  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Great  Captain  was  chosen  to  command  the  Spanish  part  of  this 
robber  coalition.  As  general  and  as  viceroy  of  Naples  he  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  1507.  During  his  first  command  he  was 
mostly  employed  in  Calabria  in  mountain  warfare  which  bore 
much  resemblance  to  his  former  experience  in  Granada.  There 
was,  however,  a  material  difference  in  the  enemy.  The  French 
forces,  commanded  by  the  Scotsman  Stuart  d'Aubigny,  con- 
sisted largely  of  Swiss  pikemen,  and  of  their  own  men-at-arms. 
With  bis  veterans  of  the  Granadine  war,  foot  soldiers  armed  with 
■word  and  buckler,  or  arquebuses  and  crossbows,  and  light 
Cftvalry,  trained  to  unsleeping  vigilance,  capable  of  long  marches, 


and  of  an  endurance  Mnpfiiiillrlfirt  ■mnBg4lii  scddierB  of  the  time, 
he  could  carry  on  a  guerrillero  warfare  which  wore  down  h» 
opponents,  who  suffered  far  more  than  the  Spaniards  from  the 
heat.  But  he  saw  dearly  that  this  was  not  enough.  His  ei- 
perience  in  Seminara  showed  him  that  something  more  was 
wanted  on  the  battlefield.  The  action  was  tost  mainly  because 
King  Ferdinand,  disregarding  the  advice  of  Gonzalo,  persisted 
in  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  inferior  numbers,  some  of  whom 
were  untrustworthy  Neapolitans.  The  Spanish  foot  behaved 
excellently,  but  the  result  ^owed  that  in  the  open  field  their  loose 
formationandtheirswordsput  themat  a  disadvantage  as  against 
a  charge  of  heavy  cavalry  or  pikemen.  Gonzalo  therefore 
introduced  a  much  more  strict  formation,  and  adopted  the  pike 
as  the  weapon  of  a  part  of  his  foot.  The  division  oif  the  Spanish 
infantry  into  the  "  battle  "  or  main  central  body  of  pikemen, 
and  the  wings  (alas)  of  "  shot "  to  be  employed  in  outflanking  the 
enemy,  was  primarily  due  to  the  Great  Captain. 

The  French  were  expelled  by  1498  without  another  battle. 
When  the  Great  Captain  reappeared  in  Italy  he  had  first  to 
perform  the  congenial  task  of  driving  the  Turk  from  Cephalonia, 
then  to  aid  in  robbing  the  king  of  Naples,  Frederick,  brother  of 
his  old  ally  Ferdinand.  When  the  king  of  Naples  had^bem 
despoiled,  the  French  and  Spaniards  quarrelled  over  the  booty. 
The  Great  Captain  now  found  himself  witb  a  much  outnumbered 
army  in  the  presence  of  the  French.  The  war  was  divided  into 
two  phases  very  similar  to  one  another.  During  the  end  trf  1502 
and  the  early  part  of  1303  the  Spaniards  stood  at  bay  in  the 
entrenched  camp  at  Barletta  near  the  Ofanto  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic.  He  resolutely  refused  to  be  tempted  into  battle 
either  by  the  taunts  of  the  French  or  the  discontent  of  his  own 
soldiers.  Meanwhile  he  employed  the  Aragonese  partisans  in 
the  country,  and  flying  expeditions  of  his  own  men,  to  harass 
the  enemy's  communications.  Wben  he  was  reinforced,  and 
the  Frenti  conmiitted  the  mistake  of  scattering  their  forces  too 
much  to  secure  supplies,  he  took  the  oflensive,  pounced  on  the 
enemy'sdepotof  provisions  at  Cerignola,  took  a  strong  position, 
threw  up  hasty  field  works,  and  strengthened  them  with  a  species 
of  wire  entanglements.  The  French  made  a  headlong  front 
attack,  were  repulsed,  assailed  in  flank,  and  routed.  The  later 
operations  on  the  Garigliano  were  very  similar,  and  led  to  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  French  froin  Naples.  Gonzalo  remained 
as  governor  of  Naples  till  1507.  But  he  bad  become  too  great 
not  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  mxA  a  typical  king  of  the  Renais- 
sance as  Ferdinand  tie  CathoBc.  The  death  of  the  queen  ini504 
had  deprived  him  of  a  friend,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was 
profuse  in  rewarding  his  captains  and  his  soldiers  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  Ferdinand  loaded  him  with  titles  and  fine 
words,  but  recalled  him  so  soon  as  he  could,  and  left  him  un- 
employed till  his  death  on  the  and  of  December  r5r5. 

The  Great  Cap  tain  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  of  modem 
generals.  The  expression  is  uncritical,  for  modern  generalship 
arose  from  many  sides,  but  he  was  emphatically  a  g^ieral. 
There  is  much  in  his  methods  which  bears  a  curious  likeness 
to  those  of  the  duke  of  Wellington;  Barletta,  for  instance,  has  a 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  Torres  Vedras  campaign,  and  the 
battle  on  the  Garigliano  to  Assaye.  As  an  organizer  he  founded 
tbe  Spanish  infantry  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  and  he  gave 
the  best  proof  of  his  influence  by  forming  a  school  of  officers. 
The  best  generals  of  Charles  V.  were  either  the  pupils  of  the 
Great  Captain  or  were  trained  by  them. 

There  ia  no  life  of  Gonzalo  de  C6rdoba  written  by  a  scholar  who 
was  also  a  good  judge  of  war.     The  dull  Cronica  dii  Gran  Capitait 

S'vea  the  bare  events  of  his  campai_Bn8  rather  wearisomely  but  fully. 
aulus  Covins,  Vitae  iiluslriunt  vtrorum,  translated  by  Domenichi 
(Florence,  1550),  is  etreant  and  very  readable.  Don  Josi  Quintana 
includes  him  in  his  EspafioUs  ceiebres  (Rteadtneyra  Biblteleca  de 
auiora  espaHcUs,  vol.  xix.,  Madrid,  1846-1880);  and  Prescott 
collected  the  authorities,  and  made  good  use  of  them  in  his  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  See  also  P.  du  Poncet,  Ristoire  de  Gonsahe  de  Cordone 
(Paris.  1714).  The  Gonsaive  de  Cordove,  ou  Grenada  reconguiie  of 
Florian  (Paris,  r79i)  is  a  romance.  (D.  H.) 

CdRDOBA,  a  large  central  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
bounded  N.  by  Santiago  del  Estero,  E.  by  Santa  Ft,  S.  by  Buenoa 
Aires  and  La  Pampa,  W.  by  San  Luis  and  Ripja,  And  N.W.|l9 
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CatamATca.  Pop.  (1895)  35ii333;  (1904,  estimate)  465,464; 
area,  62,160  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  belongs  to 
the  pampas,  though  less  fertile  and  grassy  than  the  plains 
farther  E.  and  S.  It  likewise  includes  targe  saline  and  swampy 
areas.  The  N.W.  part  of  the  province  is  traversed  by  an  isolated 
mountain  system  made  up  of  the  Cdrdoba,  Pocho  and  Ischihn 
sierras,  which  extend  for  a  distance  of  some  aoo  m.  in  a  N.  and 
S.  direction.  These  ranges  intercept  the  moist  winds  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  receive  on  their  eastern  slopes  an  abundant  rainfall, 
which  gives  them  a  strikingly  verdant  ai^>earance  in  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  plains.  West  and  N.W.  of  the  sierras 
are  extensive  saline  basins  called  Las  Salinas  Grandes,  which 
extend  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  are  absolutely 
barren.  In  the  N.£.  the  land  is  low  and  swampy;  here  are 
the  large  saline  lagoons  of  Mar  Chiquita  and  Los  Porongos. 
The  principal  rivers,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  sierras  and 
Sow  eastward,  are  the  Primero  and  Segundo,  which  fiow  north- 
easterly into  the  lacustrine  basin  of  Mar  Chiquita;  the  Tercero 
and  Quarto,  which  unite  near  the  Santa  F£  frontier  to  form  the 
Carcarafia,  a  tributary  of  the  Paiani;  and  the  Quiato,  which 
flows  south-easterly  into  the  swamps  of  the  Laguna  Amarga  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  province.  Countless  small  streams  also  descend 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  sierras  and  are  lost  in  the  great  plains. 
The  eastern  districts  are  moderately  fertile,  and  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  cattle-breeding,  though  cereals  are  also  produced. 
In  the  valleys  and  well-watered  foothills  of  the  sierras,  however, 
cereals,  alfalfa  and  frmt  are  the  principal  products.  The  rainfall 
is  limited  throughout  the  province,  and  irrigation  is  employed 
in  but  few  localities.  The  mineral  resources  include  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead  and  iron,  but  mining  is  carried  on  only  to  a  very 
liinited  extent.  Salt  and  marble  are  also  produced.  Cdrdoba 
is  traversed  by  several  railway  lines — those  running  westward 
from  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  to  Mendoza  and  the  Chilean 
frontier,  those  connecting  the  dty  of  Cfirdoba  with  the  same 
dties,  and  with  Tucuman  on  the  N.  and  Catamarea  and  Rioja 
on  the  N.W,  The  chief  towns  are  CArdoba,  the  capital,  Rio 
Quarto,  Villa  Maria,  an  important  railway  centre  83  m.  S.E. 
of  C6rdot>a,  and  Cruz  del  Eje  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  sierras, 
no  m.  N.W.  of  C6rdoba. 

c6BD0BA,  a  city  in  the  central  part  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the  Rio  Primero,  435  m. 
by  rail  N.W.  of  Buenos  Aires  by  way  of  Rosario,  346  m.  h'om 
the  latter.  Pop.  (1895)  4»,783 — the  suburbs  having  11,679 
more — (tpos,  estimate)  60,000.  The  city  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario,  and  with  the  capitals 
of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  Cdrdoba.  stands  on  a  liigh 
eastward-sloping  plain  called  the  "Altos,"  1240  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  is  built  in  a  broad  river  bottom  washed  out  by 
periodical  inundations  and  the  action  of  the  rains  on  the  alluvial 
banks.  The  inundations  have  been  brought  under  control  by 
the  construction  of  barriers  and  dams,  but  the  banks  arc  con- 
stantly broken  down.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains 
many  fine  edifices  and  dwellings.  Several  suburban  settlements 
surround  the  dty,  the  more  important  of  which  are  served  by 
the  urban  tramway  lines.  The  streets  are  lighted  by  gas  and 
electridty,  and  an  excellent  telephone  service  is  maintained. 
Hie  noteworthy  public  buildings  include  the  cathedral,  a  hand- 
some edifice  curiously  oriental  in  appearance,  a  massive  old 
Jesuit  church  with  a  ceiling  of  richly  carved  and  gilded  cedar,  the 
old  nniveisity,  founded  in  1613,  which  still  occupies  the  halls 
built  by  the  Jesuits  around  a  large  quadrangle,  the  fine  old 
cabUdo,  or  government  house,  of  Moorish  appearance,  and  the 
national  observatory  on  the  barranca  overlooking  the  dty. 
There  are,  also,  two  national  normal  schools,  a  national  college, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  an  endowed  Carmelite  orphanage,  a 
national  meteorological  station,  a  national  academy  of  sciences, 
and  a  good  public  library.  Among  the  attractive  features  of 
the  dty  is  an  alameda  of  about  six  acres,  within  which  is  a  square 
artificial  lake  of  4  acres,  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and  shaded 
walks;  the  alameda  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  ruled 
the  dty,  and  to  them  also  are  due  the  tiled  baths,  supplied  with 
running  water.    A  short  avenue  connects  the  alameda  with  the 


prindpal  plata,  a  pretty  garden  and  promenade.  The  water 
supply  of  C6rdoba  is  derived  from  the  Rio  Primero,  11  m.  above 
the  city,  where  an  immense  dam  (Dique  San  Roque),  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  South  America,  has  been  built  across  the 
river  valley.  This  dam  also  serves  to  irrigate  the  valley  below, 
and  to  furnish  power  for  the  electric  plant  which  provides 
Cordoba  with  light  and  electric  power.  In  and  about  the  dty 
there  are  several  industrial  establishments  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  since  the  opening  of  the  first  railway  in  1S70.  The 
surrounding  country  is  irrigated  and  well  cultivated,  and  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  dty  was  founded  in  1573  by  Luis  Geronimo  de  Cabrera 
and  was  for  a  long  time  distinguished  for  its  learning  and  piety. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  part  of  South 
America  for  two  centuries,  and  for  a  time  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  initmUnda  of  Tucuman.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1767  proved  to  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  academic  reputation 
of  the  dty,  from  which  it  did  not  recover  until  1S70,  when 
President  Sarmiento  engaged  some  eminent  scientific  men  from 
Europe  to  teach  modern  science  in  the  university. 

c6rD0BA,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  55  m. 
W.S.W.  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  a  highly  fertile  vaUey,  neir 
the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  and  2880  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop,  (1895) 
7974.  The  surrounding  district  produces  sugar,  tobacco  and 
coffee,  C6rdoba  being  one  of  the  prindpal  cofiee-producing 
centres  of  Mexico.  It  also  manufactures  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  and  built  of  stone,  and 
contains  several  handsome  edifices,  chief  of  which  is  the  old 
cathedral.  C6rdoba  was  a  town  of  considerable  importance  in 
colonial  times,  but  fell  into  decay  after  the  revolution.  The  rail- 
way from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  which  passes  through  it,  and  the 
development  of  coffee  production,  have  helped  the  dty  to  recover 
a  part  of  its  lost  trade. 

CORDON  (a  French  derivative  of  cm-ie,  cord) ,  a  word  usedin  many 
applications  of  its  meaning  of  "  line  "  or  "  cord,"  and  particularly 
of  a  cord  of  gold  or  silver  lace  worn  in  military  and  other  uniforms. 
The  word  is  especially  used  of  the  sash  or  ribbon  worn  by  members 
of  an  order  of  knighthood,  crossing  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
opposite  hip.  The  cordon  bleu,  the  sky-blue  ribbon  of  the  knight's 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  highest  order  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  France,  was,  like  the  "  blue  ribbon  "  of  the 
English  Garter,  taken  as  a  type  of  the  highest  reward  or  prize 
to  which  any  one  can  attain  (see  also  Cookeky).  In  heraldry, 
"  cordons  "  are  the  ornamental  cords  which,  with  the  hats  to 
which  they  are  attached,  ensign  the  shields  of  arms  of  certain 
ecdesiastical  dignitaries;  they  are  interlaced  to  form  a  mesh 
or  network  and  terminate  in  rows  of  tassds.  A  cardinal's  cordon 
is  gules  with  five  rows  of  fifteen  tassels,  an  archbishop's  vert  with 
four  rows  of  ten,  and  a  bishop's  also  vert,  with  three  rows  of  six. 
In  architecture  a  "  cordon  "  is  a  projecting  band  of  stone  along 
the  outside  of  a  building,  a  string-course.  The  word  is  frequently 
used  in  a  transferred  sense  of  a  line  of  posts  or  stations  to  guard 
an  endosed  area  from  unauthorized  passage,  e.g.  a  military  or 
police  cordon,  and  espedally  a  sanitary  cordon,  a  line  of  posts  to 
prevent  communication  from  or  with  an  area  infected  with 
disease. 

CORDOVA  (Span.  Cdrd(Aa),  an  inland  province  of  southern 
Spain,  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  Ciudad  Real,  E.  by  Ja6n,  S.E. 
by  Granada,  S.  by  MUaga,  S.W.  and  W.  by  Seville,  and  N.W. 
by  Badajoz.  Pop.  (1900)  455.859;  area,  5299  sq.  m.  The  river 
Guadalquivir  divides  the  province  into  two  very  dissimilar 
portions.  On  the  right  bank  is  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  less  peopled  and  fertile  than  the  left  bank,  with 
its  great  plains  (_La  CampiHa)  and  slightly  undulating  country 
towards  the  south  and  south-east,  where  the  surface  again 
becomes  mountainous  with  the  outlying  ridges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  Guadalquivir,  flowing  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W., 
waters  the  richest  districts  of  Cordova,  and  has  many  tributaries, 
notably  the  Bembezar,  Guadtato  and  Guadamellato,  on  the  right, 
and  the  Genii  and  Guadajoz  on  the  left.  The  northern  districts 
{Lcs  Pedroches)  are  drained  by  several  small  tributaries  of  the 
Guadiana.    The  dimate  is  mudi  varied.    Snojc^is  to  be  fou 
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for  months  on  the  hi^int  peaks  of  the  mountains;  mild  tempera- 
ture in  the  plains,  except  in  the  few  torrid  summer  months,  when 
rain  leldom  fails.  The  peasantry  are  chiefly  occuined  in  various 
branches  erf  husbandry;  sheep-farming  and  the  culture  of  the 
olive  empk^  large  numbers.  The  agricultural  wealth  of  Cordova 
b,  however,  not  fully  exploited,  owing  to  the  conservatism  and 
backward  education  of  the  peasantry.  Tliere  are  no  great  manu- 
facturing towns,  but  mining  is  an  industry  of  some  importance. 
In  1903  coal  was  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
Belmex  district;  argentiferous  lead  and  zinc  near  Pozoblanco 
and  elsewhere;  iron  ore  at  Luque,  near  Baena.  A  small  amount 
of  bismuth  is  also  obtained.  Miiting  is  facilitated  by  a  fairly 
complete  and  well-kept  system  of  communication  by  road  and 
railway.  Hie  main  line  Madrid-Lin&ies-Seville  follows  the 
Guadalquivir  valley  throughout  the  j^ovince,  passing  through  the 
capital,  Cordova.  Here  it  meets  the  line  from  AlmorchAn,  on 
the  north,  to  Mfclaga,  on  the  south,  which  has  three  important 
branches — Belmez-Fuente  del  Arco,  Cordova- Utrera,  and 
Puente  Genil-JaCn.  After  the  capital,  the  principal  towns  are 
Aguilar  de  la  Frontera  (13,236),  Baena  (14,539),  Cabra  (13,127), 
Fuente  Ovejuna  (11,777),  Lucena  (11,179),  Montilla  (13,603), 
Montoro  (14,581),  Pozoblanco  (13,793),  Priego  de  Cordoba 
(16,904)  and  Puente  Genii  (12,956).  These  are  described  under 
separate  headings.  Other  towns  of  less  importance  are  Adamuz 
(6974),  Belalc&zar  (7683),  Behnez  (8978),  Bujalance  (10,756), 
Castro  del  Rio  (11,821),  Hinojosa  del  Duque  (10,673),  Palma 
del  Rfo  (7914),  Rute  (10,740)  and  Villafranca  de  Cordoba  (9771). 

CORDOVA  (Span.  Cdrdoba;  Lat.  Corduba),  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  province  of  Cordova,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Guadalquivir.  Pop. 
(1900)  58,375.  At  Cordova  the  Madrid-Seville  railway  meets  the 
branch  line  from  Almorch6n  to  Milaga.  The  dty  is  an  episcopal 
see.  Few  fragments  remain  of  its  Moorish  walls,  which  were 
erected  on  Roman  foundations  and  enclosed  a  very  wide  area, 
BOW  largely  occupied  by  garden-ground  cleared  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  buildings.  (>i  the  outskirts  are  many  modem  factories 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding  orange,  lemon  and  olive 
plantations,  and  with  the  pastures  which  belong  to  the  celebrated 
Cordovan  school  of  hull -fighting.  Nearer  the  centre  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  crooked.  Almost  every 
building,  however,  is  profusely  covered  with  whitewash,  and  thus 
there  is  little  difference  on  the  surface  between  the  oldest  and  the 
most  modem  houses.  The  southern  suburb  communicates  with 
the  town  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  sixteen  arches  across  the  river, 
exhibiting  the  usual  combination  of  Roman  and  Moorish  masonry 
and  dominated  at  the  one  end  by  an  elevated  statue  of  the  patron 
saint,  St  Raphael,  whose  effigy  is  to  be  seen  in  various  other 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of  the  public  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  the  old  monastic  establishments,  the  churches, 
the  bishop's  palace,  the  dty  hall,  the  hospitals  and  the  schools  and 
colleges,  including  the  academy  for  girls  founded  in  1590  by 
Bishop  Pscbeco  of  Cordova,  which  is  empowered  to  grant  degrees. 
The  Alc&sar,  or  royal  palace,  stands  on  the  south-west  amid  the 
gardens  laid  out  by  its  builder,  the  caliph  Abd-ar-Rahman  III. 
(912-961).  Its  older  parts  are  in  ruins,  and  even  the  so-called 
New  Alcizar,  erected  by  Alphonso  XI.  of  Castile  in  1338,  and 
long  used  as  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  has  only  one  wing 
in  good  repair,  which  serves  as  a  prison. 

But  the  glory  of  Cordova,  surpassing  all  its  other  Moorish  or 
Christian  buildings,  is  the  masquita,  or  mosque,  now  a  cathedral, 
but  ori^nally  founded  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  and  a 
Visigothic  church  by  Abd-ar-Rahman  I.  (756-78S],  who  wished 
to  confirm  the  power  of  his  caliphate  by  m^dng  its  capital  a 
great  religious  centre.  Immigration  from  all  the  lands  of  Islam 
soon  rendered  a  larger  mosque  necessary,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  multitude  of  wor^ppers,  and,  by  orders  of  Abd-ar- 
Rahman  II.  (823-851)  and  Al-Hakim  II.  (Q6r-976],  the  original 
Mze  was  doubled.  After  various  mftior  additions,  Al-Mansur, 
the  vbdcT  of  the  caliph  Hisham  II.  (976-1009),  again  enlarged 
the  Zeca,  or  House  of  Purification,  as  the  mosque  was  named, 
to  twice  its  former  size,  rendering  it  the  largest  sacred  building 
•f  Islam,  after  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca.    Hk  ground  [4an  of  the 


completed  mosque  forms  a  rectao^e,  measuring  570  ft.  in  length 
and  435  in  breadth,  or  little  less  than  St  Peter's  in  Rome. 
About  one-third  of  this  area  is  occupied  by  the  courtyard,  and 
the  doisters  which  surround  it  on  the  north,  west  and  east. 
The  exterior,  with  the  straight  lines  of  its  square  buttress  towers, 
has  a  heavy  and  somewhat  ungainly  appearance;  but  the 
interior  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Moorish 
architecture.  Passing  through  a  grand  courtyard  about  500  ft. 
in  length,  shady  with  palm  and  cypress  and  orange  trees  and 
watered  by  five  fountains,  the  visitor  enters  on  the  south  a 
magnificent  and  bewildering  labyrinth  of  pillars  in  which  por- 
phyry, jasper  and  many-coloured  marbles  are  boldly  combined. 
Part  came  from  the  spoils  of  I'flmes  or  Narbonne,  part  from 
Seville  or  Tarragona,  some  from  the  older  ruins  of  Carthage, 
and  others  as  a  i^esent  to  Abd-ar-Rahman  I.  from  the  East 
Roman  emperor  Leo  IV.,  who  sent  also  from  Constantinople 
his  own  skilled  workmen,  with  r6  tons  of  tesserae  for  the  mosaics. 
Originally  of  difierent  heights,  the  pillars  have  been  adjusted 
to  their  present  standard  of  ra  ft.  either  by  being  sunk  into 
the  soil  or  by  the  addition  of  Corinthian  capitals.  Twelve 
hundred  was  the  number  of  the  columns  in  the  original  building, 
but  many  have  been  destroyed.  The  pillars  divide  the  area 
of  the  building  from  north  to  south,  longitudinally  into  nineteen 
and  transversely  into  twenty-nine  aisles — each  row  supporting  a 
tier  of  open  Moorish  arches  of  the  same  height  (12  ft.)  with  a 
third  and  similar  tier  superimposed  upon  the  second.  The  full 
height  of  the  ceiling  is  thus  about  35  ft.  The  Moorish  character 
of  the  building  was  unfortunately  impaired  in  the  r6th  centuty 
by  the  formation  in  the  interior  of  a  crucero,  or  high  altar  and 
cnidform  choir,  by  the  addition  of  numerous  chapeb  along  the 
sides  of  the  vast  quadrangle,  and  by  the  erection  of  a  belfry 
.400  ft.  high  in  room  of  the  old  minaret.  The  crucero  in  itself 
is  no  disgrace  to  the  architect  Heman  Ruiz,  but  every  lover  of 
art  must  sympathize  with  the  rebuke  administered  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  (1500-1558)  to  the  cathedral  authorities: 
"  You  have  built  here  what  could  have  been  built  as  well  any- 
where else;  and  you  have  destroyed  what  was  unique  in  the 
world."  Magnificent,  indeed,  as  the  cathedral  still  is,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realize  what  the  mosque  must  have  been 
when  the  worshippers  thronged  through  its  nineteen  gateways 
of  bronze,  and  its  4700  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  illuminated 
its  brilliant  aisles.  Of  the  exquisite  elaboration  bestowed  on 
the  more  sacred  portions  abundant  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
third  Mihrab,  or  prayer-recess,  a  sinall  10th-century  chapel, 
heptagonal  in  shape,  roofed  with  a  single  shell-like  blodc  of 
snow-white  marble,  and  inlaid  with  Byzantine  mosaics  of  glass 
and  gold. 

Cordova  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  Moors  for  its  silver- 
smiths, who  are  said  to  have  come  ariginally  from  Damascus; 
and  it  exported  a  peculiar  kind  of  leather  which  to«k  its  name 
from  the  dty,  whence  is  derived  the  word  a>rdwaiHer.  Fine 
silver  filigree  ornaments  are  still  produced;  and  Moorish  work 
in  leather  is  often  skilfully  imitated,  although  this  handicraft 
almost  disappeared  in  the  t5tb  century.  The  chief  modem 
industries  of  Cordova  are  distillation  of  spirits  and  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen,  linen  and  silken  goods. 

Corduba,  probably  of  Carthaginian  origin,  was  occufued  by 
the  Romans  under  Marcus  Marcellus  in  r52  B.C.,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  the  first  Roman  coltmia  in  Spain.  Prom  the 
large  nimiber  of  men  of  noble  rank  among  the  colonists,  the  dty 
obtained  the  title  of  Palricia;  and  to  this  day  the  Cordovese 
pride  themselves  on  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  their  descent. 
In  the  ist  century  B.C.  Cordova  aided  the  sons  of  Pompey  against 
Caesar;  but  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  in  45  B.C.,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar,  who  avenged  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance 
by  massacring  30,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  Augustus, 
if  not  before,  it  became  a  munidpaUty,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  thoroughly  Romanized  province  of  Baetica.  In  the  Qfetime 
of  Strabo,  however  (c.  63  b.c.-a.d.  21),  it  still  ranked  as  the 
largest  dty  of  Spain.  Its  prosperity  was  due  partly  to  its 
position  on  the  Baetis,  and  on  the  Via  Augusta,  the  great  cons- 
merdal  road  from  northern  Spain  built  t^  Augustus,  a 
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to  its  prontnity  to  mines  and  rich  graiing  and  grain-producing 
districts.  Hosius,  its  bishop,  presided  over  the  first  council  of 
Nicaea  in  345;  and  its  importance  was  maintained  by  the 
Visigothic  kings,  whose  rule  lasted  from  the  5th  to  the  beginning 
•f  the  8th  century.  Under  the  Moors,  Cordova  was  at  first  an 
apanage  of  the  caliphate  of  Damascus;  but  after  756  Abd-ar- 
Rahman  I.  made  it  the  capital  of  Moorish  Spain,  and  the  centre 
of  an  independent  caliphate  (see  Abd-ab-Rahman).  It  reached 
its  zenith  of  prosperity  in  the  middle  of  the  loth  century,  under 
Abd-ar- Rahman  in.  At  his  death,  it  is  recorded  by  native 
chroniclers,  probably  with  Arabic  exaggeration,  that  Cordova 
contained  within  its  walls  zoo,ooo  houses,  600  mosques,  900 
baths,  a  university,  and  numerous  public  libraries;  whilst  on 
the  banlt  of  the  Guadalquivir,  under  the  power  of  its  monarch, 
there  were  eight  dties,  300  towns  and  13,000  populous  villages. 
A  period  of  decadence  began  in  1016,  owing  to  the  claims  of 
the  rival  dynasties  which  aimed  at  succeeding  to  the  line  of 
Abd-ar-Rahman;  the  caliphate  never  won  back  its  position,  and 
in  1236  Cordovawaseasilycapturedby  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile. 
The  substitution  of  Spanish  for  Moorish  supremacy  rather 
accelerated  than  arrested  the  decline  of  art,  industry  and  popula- 
tion; and  in  the  19th  century  Cordova  never  recovered  from  the 
disaster  of  1808,  when  it  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  French. 
Few  cities  of  Spain,  however,  can  boast  of  so  long  a  list  of 
illustrious  natives  in  the  Moorish  and  Roman  periods,  and  even, 
to  a  less  extent,  in  modem  times.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
rhetorician  Marcus  Annaeus  Seneca,  and  his  more  famous  son 
Lucius  (c,  3  B.c.-i.D,  65);  of  the  poet  Lucan  (a.d.  39-65);  of 
the  philosophers  Averroes  (1126-1198)  and  Maimonides  (1135- 
1304);  of  the  Spanish  men  of  letters  Juan  de  Mcna  (<:.  1411- 
1456),  l.«Ten20  de  SepUveda  (if.  1574)  and  Luis  de  Congora 
y  Argote  (1561-1627);  and  the  painters  Pablo  de  C&pedes 
{1538-1608)  and  Juan  de  Valdfa  Leal  (1630-1691).  The  cele- 
brated captain  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  C6rdoba  (?.».),  the  con- 
queror of  Naples  (i4()5-i4g8),  was  bom  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Montilla. 

See  Ejtudio  dtscriptiao  dt  los  menumetiloi  drabes  de  Granada  y 
C^r^dh).  by  R.  Contreras  (Madrid,  1885):  CifrdoAa,  a  large  illustrated 
volume  of  the  series  EspaHa,  by  P.  de  Madrazo  (Barcelona,  1884): 
iHscriftionfs  drabes  de  Cirdoba,  by  R.  Amador  de  los  IUob  y  Villalta 
(Madrid,  1886). 

OORDDHOT,  a  cotton  doth  of  the  fustian  kind,  made  like  a 
ribbed  v^vet.  It  is  generally  a  coarse  heavy  material  and  is 
used  largely  for  workmen's  clothes,  but  some  &ier  kinds  are  used 
for  ladies*  dresses,  Sec.  According  to  the  ffew  English  Dictionary 
the  word  b  understood  to  bt  of  English  invention,  "  either 
originally  intended,  or  soon  after  assumed,  to  represent  a 
supposed  French  corde  du  roi."  It  is  said  that  a  coarse  woollen 
fabric  called  duroy,  made  in  Somerset  during  the  iSth  century, 
has  no  apparent  connexion  n-ith  it.  From  the  ribbed  appearance 
of  the  cloth  the  name  cof^urnyis  applied,  particularly  in  Amercia, 
to  a  rough  road  of  logs  laid  transversely  side  by  side,  usually 
across  swampy  ground. 

CORDUS,  AULUS  CHBMUTIDS,  Roman  historian  of  the  later 
Augustan  age.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  (perhaps  called 
Atmaits)  of  the  events  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
embracing  the  period  from  at  least  43-18  B.C.  In  a.d.  25  he  was 
brought  to  trial  for  having  eulogized  Brutus  and  spoken  of 
Cassius  as  the  last  of  the  Romans.  His  real  offence  was  a  witti- 
cism at  the  expense  of  Sejanus,  who  put  up  two  of  his  creatures 
to  accuse  him  in  the  senate.  Seeing  that  nothing  could  save  him, 
Cordus  starved  himself  to  death.  A  decree  of  the  senate  ordered 
that  his  works'.should  be  confiscated  and  burned  by  the  aediles. 
Some  copies,  however,  were  saved  by  the  efforts  of  Cordus's 
daughter  Marcia,  and  after  the  death  of  Tiberius  the  work  was 
published  at  the  express  wish  of  Caligula.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
an  opinion  of  it  from  the  scanty  fragments  (H.  Peter,  Hislcricorum 
Romanorum  Fragtnenta,  1883).  According  to  ancient  authorities, 
the  writer  was  very  outspoken  in  his  denunciations,  and  his 
relatives  considered  it  necessary  to  strike  out  the  most  offensive 
passages  of  the  work  before  it  was  widely  circulated  (Quintilian. 
Inslit.  X.  I,  104).  Two  passages  in  Pliny  [Nat.  Hist.  x.  74  I37I, 
xvi.  108  (45I)  seem  to  refer  to  a  work  of  a  different  nature  from 


the  iiistory — perhaps  a  treatise  on  Admiranda  or  rema^blc 
things. 

See  Tadtus,  Annals,  iv.  34,  35;  Suetonius,  Tiberius,  61,  CaUtfda, 
16;  Seneca,  Svasoriae,  vii.,  cap.  the  ConsataUo  to  Corduo's  dau^ter 
Marcia;  Dio  Cassius  Ivii.  34.  There  are  monographs  by  J.  Held 
(1841)  and  C.  Rathlef  (i860).  Also  H.  Peter,  Die  geschtcMiche 
Literatvr  Uhcr  die  romiscHe  Kaiserteit  (1897) ;  Teuffel-Schwabe,  Hist. 
<^ Roman  Lit.,  Eng.  trans.,  377,  i. 

CORELU,  ARCANGSLO  {1653-1713),  Italian  violin-player 
and  composer,  was  bom  on  the  nth  or  13th  of  February  1653, 
at  Fusignano  near  Imola,  and  died  in  1713,  Of  his  life  little 
is  known.  His  master  on  the  violin  was  Bassani.  Matteo 
Simonelli,  the  well-known  singer  of  the  pope's  chapel,  taught 
him  composiUon.  His  first  decided  success  was  gained  in  Paris 
attheageofnineteen.  To  this  he  owed  his  European  reputation. 
From  Paris  Corelli  went  to  Germany.  In  1681  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria;  between  1680  and  1685 
he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  house  of  his  friend  FarinelH. 
In  1685  he  was  certainly  in  Rome,  where  he  led  the  festival 
performances  of  music  for  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  and  was 
also  a  favourite  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  From  1689  to  1690  he 
was  in  Modena,  the  duke  of  which  city  made  him  handsome 
presents.  In  1708  he  went  once  more  to  Rome,  living  in  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  His  visit  to  Naples,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king,  took  place  in  the  same  year.  The  style  of  enecu- 
tion  introduced  by  Corelli  and  preserved  by  his  pupils,  such  as 
Gcminiani,  Locatelli,  and  many  others,  has  been  of  vital  import- 
ance for  the  development  of  violin-playing,  but  he  employed 
only  a  limited  portion  of  his  instrument's  compass,  as  may  be 
seen  by  his  writings,  wherein  the  parts  for  the  violin  never 
proceed  above  D  on  the  first  string,  the  highest  note  in  the  third 
position;  it  is  even  said  that  he  refused  to  play,  as  impossible, 
a  passage  which  extended  to  A  in  altissimo  in  the  overture  to 
Handel's  Trionfo  del  Tempo,  and  took  serious  offence  when  the 
composer  played  the  note  in  evidence  of  its  practicability.  His 
compositions  for  the  instrument  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  chamber  music;  for  his  influence  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  country.  Even  Sebastian  Bach  submitted  to  it.  Musical 
society  in  Rome  owed  much  to  Corelli.  He  was  received  in  the 
highest  circles  of  the  aristocracy,  and  arranged  and  for  a  long 
rime  presided  at  the  celebrated  Monday  concerts  in  the  palace 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Corelli  died  possessed  of  a  sum  of  120,000 
marks  and  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  the  only  luxury 
in  which  he  had  indulged.  He  left  both  to  his  benefactor  and 
frieud,  who,  however,  generously  made'over  the  money  to  Corelli's 
relations.  Corelli's  compositionsaredistinguished  by  a  beautiful 
flow  of  melody  and  by  a  masterly  treatment  of  the  accompanying 
parts,  which  he  is  justly  said  to  have  liberated  from  the  strict 
rules  of  counterpoint.  Six  collections  of  concerti,  sonatas  and 
minor  pieces  for  violin,  with  accompaniment  of  other  instruments, 
besides  several  concerted  pieces  for  strings,  are  authentically 
ascribed  to  this  composer.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
XII.  Suonati  a  violino  e  vioione  o  citnbalo  (Rome,  1700). 

CORBLU,  MARIS  (1864-  ),  English  novelist,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  father  and  a  Scottish  mother,  but  in  infancy 
was  adopted  by  Charles  Mackay  (g-v.),  the  song-writer  and 
journalist,  whose  son  Eric,  at  his  death,  became  her  guardian. 
She  was  sent  to  be  educated  in  a  French  convent  with  the  object 
of  training  her  for  the  musical  profession,  and  while  still  a  girl 
composed  various  pieces  of  music.  But  her  joumalisric  con- 
nexion proved  a  stronger  stimulus  to  expression^  and  editors 
who  were  friends  of  her  adopted  father  printed  some  of  her 
early  poetry.  Then  she  produced  what  was  at  least  a  clever,  if 
not  a  remarkably  well  written,  romanric  story,  on  the  theme  of 
a  self-revelation  connecting  the  Christian  Deity  with  a  world 
force  in  the  form  of  electricity,  which  was  published  in  1S86 
under  the  title  of  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds.  It  had  an  im- 
mediate and  large  sale,  which  resulted,  naturally,  in  her  devoUng 
her  inventive  faculty  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for  similar 
work.  Thus  she  wrote  in  succession  a  series  of  melodramatic 
romantic  novels,  original  in  some  aspects  of  their  treatment, 
daring  in  others,  but  all  combining  a  readable  plot  with  enough 
au  fond  of  what  the  majority  demanded  in  ethical  and  rri^oA 
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correctness  to  suit  a  wideq>rca<l  conlcmponuy  tast«;  these  were 
VewUUa  (1886),  Tkelmo  (1887),  Ardaih  (1889),  TheSaui  oJIMUh 
(1893),  BartMxu  (1893),  The  Sorrows  of  Satan  (1895), — the  very 
titles  were  catching, — The  Mighiy  Atom  (1896) ,— which  qipealed 
to  all  who  knew  enough  of  modem  science  to  wish  to  think  it 
wicked ,  — and  others,  down  to  The  Master  Christian  ( 1900) ,  again 
•atisfying  the  socio-ethico'religious  denujid,  and  Temporal 
Fovxr  (1903),  with  its  contemporary  suggestion  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Edward  VII.  Miss  CoreUi  had  the  advantage  of  writing 
quite  sincerdy  and  with  conviction,  amid  wh&t  superior  critics 
sneered  at  as  bad  style  and  sensationalism,  on  themes  which 
conventional  readers  nevertheless  enjoyed,  and  round  plots  which 
were  dramatic  and  vigorous.  Her  popular  success  was  great  and 
advertised  itself.  It  was  helped  by  a  well-spread  belief  that 
Queen  Victoria  preferred  her  novels  to  any  other.  Reviewers 
wrote  sarcastically,  and  justly,  of  her  obvious  literary  lapses  and 
failings;  she  retorted  by  pitying  the  poor  reviewers  and  letting 
it  be  understood  that  no  books  of  hers  were  sent  to  the  Press  for 
criticism.  When  she  went  to  live  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  her 
personality,  and  her  importance  in  the  literary  world,  became 
further  allied  with  the  historic  associations  of  the  place;  and 
in  the  public  hie  of  womenwriters  her  utteranceshad  the  rfc/ame 
which  is  emphasized  by  journalistic  publicity.  Such  success  is 
not  to  be  gauged  by  purely  literary  standards;  the  popularity  of 
MisaCorelli'snovelsisapbenomeDonnotsomuchof  literature  as 
of  literary  energy — entirely  creditable  to  the  journalistic  resource 
of  the  writer,  and  characteristic  of  contemporary  pleasure  in 
readable  fiction. 

CORENZIO,  BEU8ARI0  (c.  1558-1643),  Italian  painter,  a 
Greek  by  birth,  studied  at  Venice  under  Tintoretto,  and  then 
settled  at  Naples,  where  he  became  famous  for  unscrupulous 
conduct  as  a  man  and  rapid  execution  as  an  artist,  "niough 
careless  in  composition  and  a  mannerist  in  style,  he  possessed 
an  acknowledged  fertility  of  invention  and  readiness  of  Iiand; 
and  these  qualities,  allied  to  a  certain  breadth  of  conception, 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  to  have  atoned  for  many 
defects.  When  Guido  Reni  came  in  1631  to  Naples  to  paint  in 
the  chapel  of  St  Januarius,  Corenzio  suborned  an  assassin  to  take 
his  Ufe.  The  hired  bravo  killed  Guide's  assistant,  and  effectually 
frightened  Reni,  who  prudently  withdrew  to  Rome.  Corenzio, 
however,  only  suSered  temporary  imprisonment,  and  lived  long 
enough  to  supplant  Riber&  in  the  good  graces  of  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  made  him  bis  court  painter. 
Corenzio  vainly  endeavoured  to  fill  Guido's  place  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Januarius.  His  work  was  adjudged  to  have  been  under 
the  mark,  and  yet  the  numerous  frescoes  which  he  left  in  Nea- 
politan churches  and  palaces,  and  the  large  wall  paintings  which 
still  cover  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  Monte  Casino  are  evidence 
of  uncommon  facility,  and  show  that  Corenzio  was  not  greatly 
inferior  to  the  /a  prestos  of  his  time.  His  florid  style,  indeed, 
seems  well  in  keeping  with  the  overladen  architecture  and  full- 
blown decorative  ornament  peculiar  to  the  Jesuit  builders  of 
the  I7tb  century.  Corenzio  died,  it  is  said,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  by  a  fall  from  a  scaffolding. 

CO-RESPONDBHT,inlaw,generaUy,a  person  made  respondent 
to,  or  called  upon  to  answer,  along  with  another  or  others,  a 
petition  or  other  proceeding.  More  particularly,  since  the 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1857,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  person 
charged  by  a  husband,  when  presenting  a  petition  praying  for 
the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  with 
misconduct  with  his  wife,  and  made,  jointly  with  her,  a 
respondent  to  the  suit.  (See  also  Divorce.) 

CORPS  CASTLE,  a  town  in  the  eastern  parliamentary  division 
of  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
ra9i  m.  S.W,  by  W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1440.  The  castle,  through  which 
the  town  is  famous,  guarded  a  gap  in  the  line  of  considerable 
hiUs  which  rise  in  the  centre  of  Puibeck.  It  is  strongly  placed 
on  an  eminence  falling  almost  sheer  on  three  sides.  Its  ruins  are 
extensive,  and  date  for  the  most  part  from  the  Norman  period 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Hiere  is,  however,  a  trace  of  eariy 
nuonry  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  Saxon  house  where, 


in  978,  King  Edwaid.  die  Hartyr  was  murdered.  Corfe  Caatk 
was  held  for  the  empress  Maud  against  King  Stq>hen  in  rijg, 
was  frequently  the  residence  of  King  John,  and  was  a  stronghotd 
of  the  barons  against  Henry  IIL  Edward  II.  was  imprisoned 
here  for  a  short  period.  The  castle  withstood  a  protracted 
siege  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  r643,  and  fell  to  them  by 
treachery  in  1646,  after  which  it  was  dismantled  and  wrecked. 
The  church  in  the  town,  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  is  dedicated  to 
St  Edward  the  Martyr.  The  quarrying  of  Purbeck  stone  and 
the  raising  of  potters'  clay  are  the  chief  industries. 

Probably  Corfe  Castle  {Corfes  geat,  Cor/geat,  Cone,  Corpk)  was 
an  early  Anglo-Saxon  settlement.  According  to  WilUam  of 
Malmesbury  the  church  was  founded  by  St  Aldhelm  in  the  7th 
century.  In  1086  the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury  held  the  manor, 
which  aftorwards  passed  to  the  Norman  kings,  who  raised  the 
castle.  Its  date  is  disputed,  but  the  town  depeadent  on  it  seems 
to  have  grown  up  during  the  13th  century,  being  first  mentioned 
in  1290,  when  an  inquisition  states  that  the  mayor  has  pesage 
of  wool  and  cheese.  The  rights  of  the  burgesses  seem  to  have 
been  undefined,  for  frequent  commissions  attest  to  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  warren,  forest  and  wreckage  belonging 
to  the  royal  manor.  In  i38o-r38i  at  an  inquisition  into  the 
liberties  of  Corfe  Castle,  the  jurors  declared  that  from  time 
immemorial  the  constable  and  his  steward  had  held  all  pleas  and 
amerciaments  except  those  of  the  mayor's  court  of  Pie  Powder, 
but  that  the  town  had  judgment  by  fire,  water  and  combat. 
The  tenants,  or  "  barons,"  elected  themselves  a  mayor  and 
coroners,  but  the  constable  received  the  assize  of  ale.  Elizabeth 
in  1577  gave  exclusive  admiralty  jurisdiction  within  the  island 
of  Purbeck  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  granted  the  mayor 
and  "  barons  "  of  Corfe  the  rights  they  enjoyed  by  prescription 
and  charter  and  that  of  not  being  placed  on  juries  or  assizes  in 
matters  beyond  the  island.  Charles  II.  incorporated  Corfe 
Castle  in  1663,  the  mayor  being  elected  at  a  court  leet  from  three 
nominees  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Corfe  Castle  first  returned 
two  representatives  to  parliament  in  1573,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1833.  A  market  for  each  Saturday  was  granted  to  Corfe  in 
1314,  andin  1348  the  town  obtained  a  fair  and  a  market  on  each 
Thursday,  while  Elizabeth  granted  fairs  on  the  feasts  of  St 
Philip  and  St  James  and  of  St  Luke;  both  of  these  still  survive. 
As  early  as  the  14th  century  tlie  quarrying  and  export  of  marble 
gave  employment  to  the  men  of  Corfe,  and  during  the  18th 
century  the  knitting  of  stockings  was  a  douiisliing  industry. 

See  T.  Bond,  History  and  Description  of  Corfe  Castle  (London  and 
Bournemouth,  1883}. 

CORFIIflUH,  in  ancient  Italy,  the  chief  dty  of  the  Paeligni, 
7  m.  N.  of  Sulmona  in  the  valley  of  the  Atemus.  The  site  of 
the  original  town  is  occupied  by  the  village  of  Pentima.  It 
probably  became  subject  to  Rome  in  the  4th  century  B.C., 
though  it  does  not  appear  in  Roman  history  before  the  Social 
War  (go  B.C.),  in  which  it  was  at  first  adopted  by  the  allies  as 
the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of  their  newly  founded  state 
under  the  name  Italia  (this  form,  not  Italica,  is  vouched  for  by 
the  coins).  It  appears  also  as  a  fortress  of  importance  in  the 
Civil  War,  though  it  only  resisted  Caesar's  attack  for  a  week 
(49  B.C.).  Whether  the  Via  Valeria  ran  as  far  as  Corfinium 
before  the  time  of  Claudius  is  uncertain:  he,  however,  certainly 
extended  it  to  the  Adriatic,  and  at  the  same  time  constructed 
a  cross  road,  the  Via  Claudia  Nova,  which  diverged  from  the 
Via  Ckudia  Valeria  at  a  point  6  m.  farther  north,  and  led  past 
Peltuinum  and  Aveia  to  Foruli  on  the  Via  Salaiia.  Another 
road  ran  S.S.E.  past  Sulmo  to  Aesemia.  It  was  thus  an  im- 
portant road  centre,  and  must  have  been,  in  the  imperial  period, 
a  town  of  some  size,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions 
that  have  been  discovered  there,  and  from  the  extent  rather 
than  the  importance  of  the  buildings  visible  on  the  site  (among 
them  may  be  noted  the  remains  of  two  aqueducts),  which  has, 
however,  never  been  systentatically  excavated.  Short  accounts 
of  discoveries  will  be  found  in  NoHtie  degli  Scan,  passim,  and  ■ 
museum,  consisting  chieSy  of  the  contents  of  tombs,  has  been 
formed  at  Pentima.  Id  one  comer  of  a  large  enclosed  space 
(possibly  a  palaestra)  was  constructed  the  diuidi  of  S.  ~  " 
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The  present  building  dates  from  the  13th  century,  though  its 
origin  may  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  5tb  when  it  was  the 
cathedral  of  the  aee  of  Valva,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  Corfinium  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  period.    (T.  As.) 

CORFU  (anc.  and  mod.  Gr.  Kipuvpo.  ot  Kdpicvpo.,  Lat.  Corcyra), 
an  island  of  Greece,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  ofi  the  coast  of  Albania 
or  Epirus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  varying  in 
breadth  from  less  than  1  to  about  15  m.  The  name  Corfu  is  an 
Italian  corruption  of  the  Byzantine  Kopv^d>,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  Ko/wtxd  (crests).  In  shape  it  is  not  unlilte  the 
sickle  {drepani),  to  which  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients, — the 
hollow  side,  with  the  town  and  harbour  of  Girfu  in  the  centre, 
bung  turned  towards  the  Albanian  coast.  Its  extreme  length 
is  about  40  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  20.  The  area  is 
estimated  at  237  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  in  1907  was  99,571, 
of  whom  z8,JS4  were  in  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Corfu,  Two 
high  and  well-defined  ranges  divide  the  island  into  three  districts, 
of  which  the  northern  is  mountainous,  the  central  undulating 
and  the  southern  low-lying.  The  most  important  of  the  two 
ranges  is  that  of  San  Salvador,  probably  the  ancient  Istone, 
which  stretches  east  and  west  from  Cape  St  Angelo  to  Cape 
St  Stefano,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  of  3300  ft.  in  the 
summit  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  second  culminates  in 
the  mountain  of  Santi  Deca,  or  Santa  Decca,  as  it  is  called  by 
misinterpretation  of  the  Greek  designation  of  'Ayicx  A^,  or 
the  Ten  Saints.  The  whole  island,  composed  as  it  is  of  various 
limestone  formations,  presents  great  diversity  of  surface,  and 
the  prospects  from  the  more  elevated  spots  are  magnificent. 

Corfu  is  generally  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Greek  isles,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  ohve  gives  some  monotony 
to  its  colouring.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Homer  names, 
BS  adorning  the  garden  of  Alcinous,  seven  plants  only — wild  olive, 
oil  olive,  pear,  pomegranate,  apple,  fig  and  vine.  Of  these  the 
apple  and  the  pear  are  now  very  inferior  in  Corfu;  the  others 
thrive  well  and  are  accompanied  by  all  the  fruit  trees  known  in 
southern  Europe,  with  addition  of  the  Japanese  medlar(or  loquat) , 
and,  in  some  spots,  of  the  banana.  When  undisturbed  by 
cultivation,  the  myrtle,  arbutus,  bay  and  ilex  form  a  rich 
brushwood  and  the  minor  jlara  of  the  island  is  extensive. 

The  common  form  of  laud  tenure  is  the  colonia  perpettta,  by 
which  the  landlord  grants  a  lease  to  the  tenant  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  in  return  for  a  rent,  payable  in  kind,  and  fixed  at  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce.  Of  old,  a  tenant  thus  obtaming  half 
the  produce  to  himself  was  held  to  be  co-owner  of  the  soil  to 
the  extent  of  one-fourth;  and  if  he  had  three-fourths  of  the 
crop,  his  ownership  came  to  one-half.  Such  a  tenant  could 
not  be  expelled  except  for  non-payment,  bad  culture  or  the 
transfer  of  his  lease  without  the  landlord's  consent.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  prohibit  so  embarrassing  a  system;  but  as 
it  is  preferred  by  the  agriculturists,  the  existing  laws  permit  it. 
The  portion  of  the  olive  crop  due  to  the  landlord,  whether  by 
cotonia  or  ordinary  lease,  is  paid,  not  according  to  the  actual 
harvest,  but  in  keeping  with  the  estimates  of  valuators  mutually 
appointed,  who,  just  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  calculate  how  much 
each  tree  will  probably  yield.  The  large  old  fiefs  {baronie)  in 
Corfu,  as  in  the  other  islands,  have  left  their  traces  in  the  form 
of  quit-rents  (known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  feu-duties), 
gmcraUy  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  produce.  But  they  have 
been  much  subdivided,  and  the  vassals  may  by  law  redeem  them. 
Single  olive  trees  of  first  quality  yield  sometimes  as  much  as 
3  gallons  of  oil,  and  this  with  little  trouble  or  expense  beyond  the 
collecting  and  pressing  of  the  fallen  fruit.  The  trees  grow 
unrestrained,  and  some  are  not  less  than  three  hundred  years  old. 
The  vineyards  are  laboured  by  the  broad  heart-shaped  hoe. 
The  vintage  begins  on  the  festival  of  Santa  Croce,  or  the  36th  of 
September  (O.S.).  None  of  the  Corfu  wines  is  much  exported. 
The  capital  is  the  only  city  or  town  of  much  extent  in  the  island; 
but  there  are  a  number  of  villages,  sncfa  as  Benizze,  Gasturi,  Ipso, 
Glypho,  with  populations  varying  from  300  to  1000.  Near 
Gasturi  stands  the  Achilleion,  the  palace  built  for  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  purchased  in  1907  by  the  German 
emperor,  Wlliam  XL 


The  town  of  Corfu  stands  on  the  broad  part  of  a  peninsula, 
whose  termination  in  the  dtadel  is  cut  from  it  by  an  artificial 
fosse  formed  in  a  natural  guUy,  with  a  salt-water  ditch  at  the 
bottom.  Having  grown  up  within  fortifications,  where  every 
foot  of  ground  was  predous,  it  is  mostly,  in  spite  of  recent  im- 
provements, a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  tortuous,  up-and-down  streets, 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  ground, 
few  of  them  fit  for  wheel  carriages.  There  is,  however,  a 
handsome  esplanade  between  the  town  and  the  dtadel,  and 
a  promenade  by  the  seashore  towards  Castrades.  The  palace, 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  {?i7S9-i8a4;  lord  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  1815),  is  a  large  structure  of 
white  Maltese  stone.  In  several  parts  of  the  town  may  be  found 
houses  of  the  Venetian  time,  with  some  traces  of  [>ast  splendour, 
but  they  are  few,  and  are  giving  place  to  structures  in  the  modem 
and  more  convenient  French  style.  Of  the  thirty-seven  Greek 
churches  the  most  important  are  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  ot  the  Cave  (^  Uoj^yla.  SfnfXidmfftra) ;  St  Spiridion's, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  island;  and  the  suburban 
church  of  St  Jason  and  St  Sosipater,  reputed  the  oldest  in  the 
island.  The  dty  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop;  and  it  possesses  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  society,  and  a  library  and  museum 
preserved  in  the  buildings  formerly  devoted  to  the  university, 
which  was  founded  by  Frederick  North,  sth  earl  of  Guilford 
(1766-1837,  himself  the  first  chancellor  in  1834,)  in  1833,  but 
disestablished  on  the  cessation  of  the  English  protectorate. 
There  are  three  suburbs  of  some  importance — Castrades,  Man- 
ducbio  and  San  Rocco.  The  old  fortifications  of  the  town, 
bdng  so  extensive  as  to  require  a  force  of  from  10,000  to  30,000 
troops  to  man  them,  were  in  great  part  thrown  down  by  the 
English,  and  a  simpler  plan  adopted,  limiting  the  defences  to 
the  island  of  Vido  and  the  old  dtadel;  these  are  now  dismantled. 

History. — According  to  the  local  tradition  Corcyra  was  the 
Homeric  island  of  Scheria,  and  its  earliest  inhabitants  the 
Phaeacians,  At  a  date  no  doubt  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Syracuse  it  was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Corinth,  but  it  appears 
to  have  previously  received  a  stream  of  emigrants  from  Eretria. 
The  splendid  commeroial  position  of  Corcyra  on  the  highway 
between  Greece  and  the  West  favoured  its  rapid  growth,  and, 
influenced  oerhaps  by  the  presence  of  non-Corinthian  settlers, 
its  people,  quite  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  Corinthian 
colonies,  maintained  an  independent  and  even  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  mother  dty.  This  opposition  came  to  a  head  in 
the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  when  their  fleets  fought  the 
first  naval  battle  recorded  in  Greek  history  (about  664  B.C.). 
These  hostilities  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Corcyra  by  the 
Corinthian  tyrant  Periander  (c.  600),  who  induced  bis  new 
subjects  to  join  in  the  colonization  of  Apollonia  and  Anactorium. 
The  island  soon  regained  its  independence  and  henceforth 
devoted  itself  to  a  purely  mercantile  policy.  During  the  Persian 
invasion  of  480  it  manned  the  second  largest  Greek  fleet  (60 
ships),  but  took  no  active  part  in  the  war.  Id  435  it  was  again 
involved  in  a  quarrd  with  Corinth  and  sought  assistance  from 
Athens.  This  new  alliance  was  one  of  the  chief  immediate 
causes  of  the  Pdoponnesian  War  (9.0.),  in  which  Corcyra  was 
of  considerable  use  to  the  Athenians  as  a  naval  station,  but  did 
not  render  much  assistance  with  its  fleet.  The  island  was  nearly 
lost  to  Athens  by  two  attempts  of  the  oligarchic  faction  to  effect 
a  revolution;  on  each  occasion  the  popular  party  ultimatdy 
won  the  day  and  took  a  most  bloody  revenge  on  its  opponents 
(437  and  435].  During  the  Sicilian  campaigns  of  Athens 
Corcyra  served  as  a  base  for  supplies ;  after  a  third  abortive  rising 
of  the  oligarchs  in  410  it  practically  withdrew  from  the  war. 
In  375  it  again  joined  the  Athenian  alliance;  two  years  later  it 
was  besieged  by  a  Lacedaemonian  armament,  but  in  spite  of  the 
devastation  of  its  flourishing  countryside  hdd  out  successfully 
until  relief  was  at  hand.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  Corcyra  was 
exposed  to  attack  from  several  sides;  after  a  vain  siege  by 
Cassander  it  was  occupied  in  turn  by  Agathodes  and  Pyrrhua. 
It  Bubsequentiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  Illyrian  corsairs,  until  in 
339  it  was  deHvored  by  the  Romans,  who  retain«Ht  as  a  nanl 
[iilitiior  I,  Google 
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Station  and  gave  it  the  rank  of  a  free  state.  In  31  B.C.  it  served 
Octavian  (Augustus)  as  a  base  against  Antony. 

Eclipsed  by  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  Corcyra  for  a  long 
time  passed  out  of  notice.  With  the  rise  of  the  Norman  kingdom 
in  Sicily  and  the  Italian  naval  powers,  it  again  became  a  frequent 
object  of  attack.  In  1081-1085  it  was  held  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
in  1147-1154  by  Roger  II.  of  Sicily.  During  the  break-up  of 
the  Later  Roman  Empire  it  was  occupied  by  Genoese  privateers 
(1197-1207)  who  in  turn  were  expelled  by  the  Venetians.  In 
1214-1359  it  passed  to  the  Greek  despots  of  Epinis,  and  in  1267 
became  a  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  Anjou.  Under 
the  iatter's  weak  rule  the  island  suffered  considerably  from  the 
inroads  of  various  adventurers;  hence  in  1386  it  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Venice,  which  in  1401  acquired  formal 
sovereignty  over  it.  Corcyra  remained  in  Venetian  hands  till 
1797,  though  several  times  assailed  by  Turkish  armaments  and 
subjected  to  two  notable  sieges  in  1536  and  1716-171S,  in  which 
the  great  natural  strength  of  the  city  again  asserted  itself.  The 
Venetian  feudal  families  pursued  a  mild  but  somewhat  enervating 
policy  towards  the  natives,  who  began  to  merge  their  nationality 
in  that  of  the  Latins  and  adopted  for  the  island  the  new  name 
of  Corfu.  The  Corfiotes  were  encouraged  to  enrich  themselves 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  but  were  debarred  from  entering 
into  commercial  competition  with  Venice.  The  island  served 
as  a  refuge  for  Greek  scholars,  and  in  1732  became  the  home 
of  the  first  academy  of  modern  Greece,  but  no  serious  impulse 
to  Greek  thought  came  from  this  quarter. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  Corfu  was  ceded  to  the  French, 
who  occupied  it  for  two  yeare,  until  they  were  expelled  by  a 
Russo-Turkish  armament  (1799).  For  a  short  time  it  became 
the  capital  of  a  self-governing  federation  of  the  Hephtanesos 
("Seven  Islands");  in  1807  its  faction-ridden  government 
was  again  replaced  by  a  French  administration,  and  in  1809  it 
was  vainly  besieged  by  a  British  fieet.  When,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  November  5,  181 5,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  plftoed  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  Corfu  became  the  seat  of  the 
British  high  commissioner.  The  British  commissioners,  who 
were  practically  autocrats  in  spite  of  the  retention  of  the  native 
senate  and  assembly,  introduced  a  strict  method  of  government 
which  brought  about  a  decided  improvement  in  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  island,  but  by  its  very  strictness  displeased  the 
natives.  In  1864  it  was,  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  ceded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  island  has  again  become  an  important  point 
of  call  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  olive  oil;  under  a  more 
careful  system  of  tillage  the  value  of  its  agricultural  products 
might  be  largely  increased. 

Corfu  contains  very  few  and  unimportant  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  cityof  Corcyra  (Ki/Mtupa)  is  well  ascertained, 
about  i§  m.  to  the  south-east  of  Corfu,  upon  the  narrow  piece 
of  ground  between  the  sea-lake  of  Calichiopulo  and  the  Bay  of 
Castrades,  in  each  of  which  it  had  a  port.  The  circular  tomb  of 
Menecrates,  with  its  well-known  inscription,  is  on  the  Bay  of 
Castrades.  Under  the  hill  of  .\scension  are  the  remains  of  a 
temple,  popularly  called  of  Neptune,  a  very  simple  Doric  struc- 
ture, which  still  in  its  mutilated  state  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  architecture.  Of  Cassiope,  the  only  other  city  of  ancient  im- 
portance, the  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  village  of  Cassopo, 
and  there  are  some  rude  remains  of  building  on  the  site;  but 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius  for  which  it  was  celebrated  has  totally 
disappeared.  Throughout  the  island  there  are  numerous 
monasteries  and  other  buildings  of  Venetian  erection,  of  which 
the  best  known  are  Paleocastrizza,  San  Salvador  and  Felleka. 


the   Year  1863   (London,   1863);    Riemann, 

-  01--^  ■""  ^^  ■"«*  ionienrtes  (Paris,  1870-1880); 

J.  PartBch,  Die  InstlKorfu  (Gotha,  1887) ;   B.  Schmidt,  KorkvrSiiche 


t  (Leipzig,  1890)^  B'.  V.  Head,'//utorui  Tfumomm  (Oxfoid, 
1887),  M.  275-277;  H.  Lutz  in  Pbilologui,  56  (1897).  pp.  n-77- 
also  art.  NUWSHATICS:  Greek,  j"  Epirus."     (E.  Gr.;  M.  O.  B.  C.) 


CORI  (anc  Cera),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  the  province  of 
Rome,  Italy,  36  m.  S.E.  by  rail  from  the  town  of  Rome,  on  the 
tower  slopes  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  1300  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  (1901)  6463.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
town  of  Cora,  the  foundation  of  which  is  by  classical  authors 
variously  ascribed  to  Trojan  settlers,  to  the  Volscians  (with  a  later 
admixture  of  Latins),  and  to  the  Latins  themselves.  The  last 
is  more  probable  (though  in  that  case  it  was  the  only  town  of 
the  Prisd  Latini  in  the  Volscian  hills),  as  it  appears  among  the 
members  of  the  Latin  league.  Coins  of  Cora  exist,  belonging 
at  latest  to  jso-^so  B.C.  It  was  devastated  by  the  partisans 
of  Marius  during  the  struggle  between  him  and  Sulla.  Before 
the  end  of  the  Republic  it  had  become  a  muHicipium,  It  lay 
just  above  the  older  toad  from  Velitrae  to  Terracina,  which 
followed  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  hills,  but  was  6  m.  from  the 
Via  Appia,  and  it  b  therefore  little  mentioned  by  classical 
writers.  It  is  comparatively  often  spoken  of  in  the  4th  century, 
but  from  that  time  to  the  13th  we  hear  hardly  anything  of  it, 
as  though  it  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  remains  of  the 
city  walls  are  considerable  :  three  different  ettcetnles,  oae  within 
the  other,  enclose  the  upper  and  lower  town  and  the  acropolis. 
They  are  built  in  Cyclopean  work,  and  different  parts  vary  con- 
siderably in  the  roughness  or  fineness  of  the  jointing  and  hewing 
of  the  blocks;  but  explorations  at  Norba  (g.s.)  have  proved  that 
inferences  as  to  their  relative  antiquity  based  upon  such  con- 
siderations are  not  to  be  trusted.  There  is  a  fine  single-arched 
bridge,  now  called  the  Ponte  della  Catena,  just  outside  the  town 
the  way  to  Norba,  to  which  an  excessively  early  date  is  often 


At  the  summit  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  little  Doric  tetrastyle 
temple,  belonging  probably  to  the  ist  century  B.C.,  built  of 
limestone  witli  an  inscription  recording  its  erection  by  the 
duummri.  It  is  not  known  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated;  and 
there  b  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  porphyry 
statue  of  Minerva  (or  Roma)  now  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  del 
Scnatorc,  at  Rome,  was  found  here  in  the  i6th  century.  Lower 
down  are  two  columns  of  a  Corinthian  temple  dedicated  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  as  the  inscription  records.  The  church  of  Santa 
Oliva  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  building.  The  cloister, 
constructed  in  1466-1480,  is  in  two  storeys;  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  finely  sculptured  by  a  Lombard  artist  (G.  Giovan- 
noniinL'.^rte,  1906,  p.  108).  Iliere  are  remains  of  several  other 
ancient  buildings  in  the  modern  town,  especially  of  a  series  of 
large  cisterns  probably  belonging  to  the  imperial  period.  Some 
interesting  frescoes  of  the  Roman  school  of  the  istb  century 
are  to  be  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  Annunziata  outside  the  town 
(F.  Hermanin  in  L'Arte,  1906,  p.  45). 

See  G.  B.  Piranesi,  AniKhili  di  Cora  (Rome,  n.d.,  c.  1770):  A. 
Nibby,  Analisi  deUa  Carta  dei  Dintomi  di  Roma  (Rome,  1648), 
i.  487  seq.  (T.  As.) 

CORIANDER,  the  fruit,  improperly  called  seed,  of  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant  {Coriandrum  sativum),  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  but  cultivated  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  is  also  found  as  an  escape,  growing  apparently  wild. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Gr.  K6pa  (a  bug),  and  was  given 
on  account  of  its  foetid,  bug-like  smell.  The  plant  produces 
a  slender,  erect,  hollow  stem  rising  1  to  3  ft.  in  height,  with 
bipinnate  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  pink  or  whiti^  umbels. 
The  fruit  is  globular  and  externally  smooth,  having  five  indistinct 
ridges,  and  the  mericarps,  or  half -fruits,  do  not  readily  separate 
from  each  other.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic  and 
carniinative,  the  active  principle  being  a  volatile  oil,  obtained 
by  distillation,  which  is  isomeric  with  Borneo  camphor,  and  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  j  to  3  minims.  On  account  of  its  pleasant 
and  pungent  flavour  it  is  a  favourite  ingredient  in  hot  curries 
and  sauces.  The  fruit  is  also  used  in  confectionery,  and  as  a 
flavouring  ingredient  in  various  liqueurs.  The  essential  oil  on 
which  its  aroma  depends  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation. 
The  tender  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  young  plant  are  used  in 
sou[)s  and  salads. 

CORINGA,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  in  the  district  of  Godavari 
and  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  estuary  of  a  branch  c  * 
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GocUvari  river.  The  hubour  is  [votected  from  the  swell  of  the 
sea  by  the  Eouthward  projection  of  Point  Godavui,  aod  affords 
a  ihelter  to  vessels  during  the  south-west  monsoon;  but  though 
formeriy  the  most  important  on  this  coast  it  has  been  silted  up 
and  lost  its  trade,  liie  repairing  and  building  of  small  coasting 
shipe  b  an  industry  at  Tallarcvu  m  the  vicinity.  In  1787  a 
gale  from  the  north-east  occasioned  an  inundation  which  swept 
away  the  greater  part  of  Coringa  with  its  inhabitants;  and  in 
1831  another  Bt(»m  draolated  the  place,  carrying  vessels  into 
the  fidds  and  leaving  them  aground.  Of  Europeans  the  Dutch 
were  the  first  to  establish  th^nselvea  at  Coringa.  In  1759  the 
Ent^ish  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  erected  a  factory  5  m. 
to  the  south  of  it 

GORIMNA,  sunuuned  "the  Fly,"  a  Greek  poetess,  bom  at 
Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  flourished  about  500  B.C.  She  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  instructress  and  rival  of  Pindar,  over  whom  she 
gained  the  victory  in  five  poetical  contests.  According  to 
Pausanias  (ix.  aa.  3),  her  success  was  chiefly  due  to  her  beauty 
and  her  use  of  the  local  Boeotian  dialect.  The  extant  fragments 
of  her  poems,  dealing  chiefly  with  mythological  subjects,  such  as 
the  e:q>edition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  will  be  found  in 
Bergk's  PoUae  Lyrici  Graeci. 

Some  conmderable  remains  of  two  poems  on  a  and-century 
papyrus  {Berliner  KUUtikcrUxtt, -v.,  1907}  have  also  been  attributed 
to  Corinna  ftV.  H.  D.  Rouse's  YearU  Work  in  Classical  Studies. 
1907;  J.  M.  Edmonds,  Neio  Frags.  0}  .    .    .  and  Corinna,  1910). 

CORIHTH,  a  dty  of  Greece,  situated  near  the  isthmus  (see 
Corinth,  Isihhus  of)  which  connects  Peloponnesus  and  central 
Greece,  and  separates  the  Saronic  and  the  Corinthian  gulfs 
on  E.  and  W.  The  ancient  town  stood  i)  m.  from  the  latter, 
in  a  plain  extending  westward  to  Sicyon.  The  dtadel,  or  Acro- 
oorinthus,  rising  predpitousty  on  the  S.  to  a  height  of  1886  ft. 
was  separated  by  a  ravine  from  Oneiiun,  a  range  of  hills  which 
runs  E.  to  the  isthmus  entrance.  Between  this  ridge  and  the 
oSshoots  of  Geianeia  opposite  a  narrow  depression  allowed  of 
easy  transit  across  the  Isthmus  neck.  The  territory  of  Corinth 
was  mostly  rocky  and  unfertile;  but  its  posidon  at  the  head 
of  two  navigable  gulfs  dearly  marked  it  out  as  a  commercial 
centre.  Its  natural  advantages  were  enhanced  by  the  "Diolcus" 
or  tram-road,  by  which  ships  could  be  hauled  across  the  Isthmus. 
It  was  connected  in  historic  times  with  its  western  port  of 
Lechaeum  by  two  omtinuous  walls,  with  Cenchreae  and  Scboenus 
on  the  east  by  chains  of  fortifications.  The  dty  walls  attained 
a  circuit  of  10  m. 

I.  History. — In  mythology,  Corinth  (originally  named  Ephyre) 
^ipeais  as  the  home  of  Medea,  Sisyphus  and  Bellerophon,  and 
already  has  over-aea  connexions  which  illustrate  its  primitive 
commercial  activity.  Similarly  the  early  presence  of  Phoenician 
tradtrs  is  attested  by  the  survival  of  Sidonian  cults  (Aphrodite 
Urania,  Athena  Phoenidce,  Meliceites,  i.e.  Melkarth).  In  the 
Homeric  poems  Corinth  is  a  mere  dependency  of  Mycenae; 
nor  does  it  figure  prominently  in  the  tradition  of  the  Dorian 
migrations.  Though  ultimately  conquend  by  the  invaders  it 
probably  retained  much  of  its  former  "  Ionian  "  population, 
whose  god  Poseidon  continued  to  be  worshipped  at  the  nadonal 
Isthmian  games  throughout  historic  times;  of  the  eight  com- 
munal trittea  perhaps  only  three  were  Dorian.  Under  the  new 
dynasty  <rf  Aletes,  which  reigned  according  to  tradiUon  from 
1074  to  747,  Corinthian  history  continues  obscure.  The  govern- 
ment suboequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  small  corporation 
of  nobles  descended  from  a  former  king  Bacchis,  and  known  as 
the  Bacchidae,  who  nominated  annually  a  Piytanis  (president) 
irara  among  their  number.  The  maritime  e^iansion  of  Corinth 
at  this  time  is  proved  by  the  foundation  of  colonies  at  Syracuse 
and  Corcyra,  and  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  of  triremes  (the  newly 
invented  Greek  men-of-war)  to  quell  a  revest  of  the  latter  dty. 

But  Corinth's  real  prosperity  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
tyranny  (657-581),  established  by  a  disqualified  noble  Cypselus 
(9.*.).  and  continued  tmder  his  son  Periander  {q.t.).  Under 
these  remarkable  men,  whose  government  was  apparently  mild, 
the  dty  nqudly  developed.  She  extended  her  sphere  of  influence 
thfon^KMit  tbe  coast-lands  of  the  western  g<jf;  by  t^  settle- 
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ment  of  numerous  coloniea  in  N.W.  Greece  she  controlled  the 
Italian  and  Adriatic  trade-routes  and  secured  a  large  share  of 
the  commerce  with  the  western  Greeks.  In  Levantine  waters 
connexions  grew  up  with  the  great  marts  of  Chalds  and  Miletus, 
with  the  rulers  of  Lydia,  Ptuygia,  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  As  an 
industrial  centre  Corinth  adiieved  pre-eminence  in  pottery, 
metal-work  and  decorative  handicraft,  and  was  the  reputed 
"  inventor  "  of  painting  and  tiling;  her  bronze  and  her  pottery, 
moulded  from  the  soft  white  clay  of  Ondum,  were  widely 
exported  over  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  example  of  her 
early  art  was  the  celebrated  "chest  of  Cypsdus  "  at  Olympia, 
of  carved  cedar  and  ivory  inlaid  with  gold.  The  dty  was  enriched 
with  notable  temples  and  pubUc  works  (see  \  Archaeology),  and 
became  the  home  of  several  Cyclic  poets  and  of  Anon,  the 
peifecter  of  the  dithyramb. 

The  tyranny  was  succeeded  by  an  oligarchy  based  upon  a 
graduated  money  qualification,  which  ruled  with  a  consistency 
equalling  that  of  the  Venetian  Council,  but  pursued  a  policy 
too  purely  commercial  to  the  neglect  of  mihtaiy  efficiency. 
Late  in  the  6th  century  Corinth  joined  the  Peloponnesian  league 
under  Sparta,  in  which  her  financial  resources  and  strategic 
position  secured  her  an  unusual  degree  of  independence.  Thus 
the  dty  successfully  befriended  the  Athenians  against 
Cleomenes  I.  (q.v.),  and  supported  them  against  Aegina,  their 
common  commercial  rival  in  eastern  waters.  In  the  great 
Persian  war  of  480  Corinth  served  as  the  Greek  headquarters: 
her  army  took  part  at  Thermopylae  and  Plataea  and  her  navy 
distinguished  itself  at  Salamis  and  Mycale.  Later  in  the  century 
the  rapid  development  of  Athenian  trade  and  naval  power 
became  a  serious  menace.  In  459  the  Corinthians,  in  common 
with  their  former  rivals  the  Aeginetans,  made  war  upon  Athens, 
but  lost  both  by  sea  and  land.  Henceforward  their  Levantine 
commerce  dwindled,  and  in  the  west  the  Athenians  extended 
their  rivalry  even  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Though  Syracuse 
remained  friendly,  and  the  colonies  in  the  N.W.  maintained  a 
dose  commercial  alliance  with  the  mother-dty,  the  disaSecdon  of 
Corcyra  hampered  the  Italian  trade.  The  alliance  of  this  latter 
power  with  Athens  accentuated  the  rising  jealousy  of  the 
Corinthians,  who,  after  deprecating  a  federal  war  in  440,  virtually 
forced  Sparta's  hand  against  Athens  in  433.  In  the  subsequoit 
war  Corinth  displayed  great  activity  in  the  face  of  heavy  losses, 
and  the  support  she  gave  to  Syracuse  had  no  Uttle  influence 
on  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war  (see  Pelopomnbsun  V/am). 
In  395  the  domineering  atdtude  of  Sparta  impelled  the 
Corinthians  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Argos  which  they  had 
previously  contemplated  on  occasions  of  friction  with  the  former 
dty,  as  well  as  with  Hiebes  and  with  Athens,  whose  commercial 
rivalry  they  no  longer  dreaded.  In  the  ensuing  "  Corinthian 
War  "  the  dty  suffered  severely,  and  the  war-party  only  main- 
tained itself  by  the  hdp  of  an  Argive  garrison  and  a  formal 
annexadon  to  Argos.  Since  387  the  Spartan  party  was  again 
supreme,  and  after  Leuctra  Corinth  took  the  fidd  against  the 
llieban  invaders  of  Peloponnesus  (371-366).  In  344  party 
struggles  between  oligarchs  and  democrats  led  to  a  usurpation 
by  the  tyrant  Timophancs,  whose  speedy  assassinadon  was 
compassed  by  his  brother  Timoleon  {q.v.). 

After  the  campaign  of  Cbaeronea,  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon 
summoned  a  Greek  congress  at  Corinth  and  left  a  garrison  om 
the  dtadeL  This  dtadd,  one  of  the  "  fetters  of  Greece,"  was 
eageriy  contended  for  by  the  Macedonian  pretendeis  after 
Alexander's  death;  ultimately  it  fell  to  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
who  controlled  it  through  a  tyrant.  In  343  Corinth  was  freed 
by  Aratus  and  incorporated  into  the  Achaean  league.  After  a 
short  Spartan  occupation  in  214  it  was  again  surrendered  to 
Macedonia.  T.  Qiiincdus  Flamininus,  after  proclaiming  the 
liberty  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmus,  restored  Corinth  to  the  league 
(196).  With  the  revival  of  its  polidcal  and  commercial  import- 
ance the  dty  became  the  centre  of  resistance  against  Rome. 
In  return  for  the  foolish  provocadon  of  war  in  146  B.C.  the  Roman 
i^mquerors  despoiled  Corinth  of  its  art  treasures  and  destroyed 
the  entire  settlement:  the  land  was  partly  made  over  to  Sicyon 
and  partly  became  pubUc  domain. 
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In  46  Julius  Caesar  repeopled  Corinth  with  Italiao  fceedmen 
and  dispossessed  Greeks.  Under  its  new  name  Lous  Julii  and 
an  Italian  constitution  it  rapidly  recovered  its  commercial 
prosperity.  Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  Achaea-,  Hadrian 
enriched  it  with  public  works.  Its  prosperity,  as  also  its  pro- 
fligacy, is  attested  by  the  New  Testament,  by  Strabo  and 
Pausanias.  After  the  Gothic  raids  of  267  and  39s  Corinth  was 
secured  by  new  fortifications  at  the  Isthmus.  Though  restricted 
to  the  citadel,  the  medieval  town  became  the  administrative 
and  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Peloponnesus,  and  enjoyed  a  thriving 
trade  and  silk  industry  until  in  ir47  it  was  sacked  by  the 
Normans.  In  1210  it  was  joined  to  the  Latin  duchy  of  the 
Morea,  and  subsequently  was  contended  for  by  various  Italian 
pretenders.  Since  the  Turkish  conquest  (1459)  the  history  of 
Corinth  has  been  uneventful,  save  for  a  raid  by  the  Maltese  in 
1611  and  a  Venetian  occupation  from  1687  to  r7iS_. 

AuTHORiTiBs. — Stiabo,  pp.  378-382;  Pausaniaa  ii.  1-4;  Curtius, 
Pelopotmesoi  (Gotha.  1851),  ii.  514-556:  E.  Wilisch,  DU  AUkorin- 
thische  Thonindusirie  (Leipzig,  1892)  and  GesckkhU  Korinth's  (1887, 
1896,  1901);  G.  Gilbert,  Grieckwhe  SlaaisaiUrtHmer  (Leipzig,  1885), 
ii.  pp.  87-91.  (M.  6.  B.  C.) 

II.  Archaeology  and  Modem  Town. — The  modern  town  of  New 
Corinth,  the  bead  of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Corinth  (pop. 
71,129),  is  situated  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  near  the  south- 
eastern recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  3J  m.  N.E.  from  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.  It  was  founded  in  1858,  when  Old  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Athens  (s7  m,),  with  Patras  (80  m.),  and  with  Nauplia 
(40  m.),  the  capital  of  Argolis.  Communication  by  sea  with 
Athens,  Patras,  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  shores  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  is  constant  since  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
ship  canal,  in  1893.  It  has  not,  however,  attained  great  pros- 
perity. It  has  broad  streets  and  low  houses,  but  is  architec- 
turally unattractive,  like  most  of  the  creations  of  the  time  of 
King  Otto.  Its  chief  exports  are  seedless  grapes  ("  currants  "), 
olive-oil,  silk  and  cereals.     Pop.  (1905)  about  4300. 

Old  Corinth  passed  through  its  various  stages,  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  Turkish.  After  the  War  of  Liberation  it  was  again 
Greek,  and,  being  a  considerable  town,  was  suggested  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  earthquake  of  1858 
levelled  it  to  the  ground  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen 
houses.  A  mere  handful  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  on  the 
site.  But  fertile  fields  and  miming  water  made  it  attractive; 
and  outsiders  gradually  came  in.  At  present  it  is  an  untidy, 
poverty-stricken  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  mostly  of 
Albanian  blood.  Like  the  ancient  dty,  it  spreads  out  over  two 
terraces,  one  about  100  ft.  above  the  other.  These  were  formed 
in  different  geological  ages  by  the  gulf,  which  had  in  historical 
times  receded  toadistanceof  ijm.from  the  city.  At  the  nearest 
point  to  the  city  was  laid  out  the  harbour,  Lechaeum,  a  basin  dug 
far  into  the  shore  and  joined  with  the  city  by  long  walls.  At 
about  the  middle  of  the  two  terraces,  i}  m.  long,  the  edge  of  the 
upper  one  was  worn  back  into  a  deep  indentation,  probably 
by  running  water,  possibly  by  quarrying.  Here  was  the  heart 
of  the  ancient  city.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  indentation  is  the 
modem  public  square,  shaded  by  a  gigantic  and  picturesque 
plane  tree,  nourished  by  the  surplus  water  of  Pirene.  As  the 
visitor  looks  from  the  square  up  the  indentation  he  sees  on  a 
height  to  the  right  a  venerable  temple  ruin,  and,  directly  in  front, 
Acro-Corinlh,  rising  over  1 500  ft.  above  the  village.  Even  from 
the  village,  the  view  over  the  gulf,  including  Parnassus  with  its 
giant  neighbours  on  the  N.,  Cyllene  and  its  neighbours  on  the 
W.,  and  Geraneia  on  the  N.K,  b  very  fine.  But  from  Acro- 
Corinth  the  view  is  still  finer,  and  is  perhaps  imsurpassed  in 
Greece. 

The  excavations  begun  in  1896  by  the  American  school  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  under  the  direction  of  Rufus  B. 
Richardson,  have  brought  to  light  important  monuments  of 
the  ancient  city,  both  Greek  and  Roman. 

The  first  object  was  the  locating  of  the  agora,  or  public  square, 
first  because  Pausanias  says  that  most  of  the  important  monu- 
ments of  the  dty  were  either  on  or  near  the  agora;and  secondly 
because,  beginning  with  the  agora,  he  mentions,  sometimes  with 


a  brief  description,  the  prindpal  monuments  in  order  along  three 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  radiating  from  it.  In  the  first 
year's  work  twenty-one  trial  trenches  were  dug  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  due  to  its  position.  Somewhat  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  temple,  set  back  into  the  edge  of  the 
upper  terrace,  there  was  found,  under  20  ft.  of  soil,  a  ruined 
Roman  theatre  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  theatre.  This 
theatre  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  on  the  street  leading  from 
the  agora  towards  Sicyon,  and  so  to  the  west  of  the  agora. 
Another  trench  dug  across  the  deep  indentation  to  the  E.  of  the 
temple  revealed  a  broad  limestone  pavement  leading  from  the 
very  northern  edge  of  the  dty  up  through  the  indentation,  in 
the  direction  of  Acro-Corinth.     It  required  little  sagacity  to 
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identify  it  with  the  street  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  leading 
from  the  agora  towards  Lechaeum.  It  was  practically  certain 
that  by  following  up  this  pavement  to  its  point  of  intersection 
with  the  road  from  Sicyon  the  agora  would  be  discovered. 

The  limestone  pavement,  with  long  porches  on  either  side,  waa 
found  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  a  marble  staircase  of  thirty-foul 
steps  of  Byzantine  construction,  underneath  which  appeared  a 
Roman  arrangement  of  the  two  flights  with  a  platform  halfway 
up.  The  top  fiight  led  up  to  the  propylaea.  llie  remains  of  the 
propylaea  above  ground  are  few;  but  the  foundations  arc 
massive  and  well  laid,  at  the  end  of  the  upi>er  terrace  where  it 
is  farthest  worn  back.  These  foundations  are  dearly  those  of 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  which  perhaps  took  the  name  "  pro- 
pylaea "  from  an  andent  Greek  structure  on  the  same  spot.  Tliis 
arch  appears  on  Roman  coins  from  Augustus  to  Commodus; 
according  to  Pausanias  it  bore  two  four-horse  chariots,  one 
driven  by  Helios  and  the  other  by  Phaethon,  his  son,  all  in  gilded 
bronze. 

Although  a  considerable  part  of  the  agora  has  been  excavated, 
none  of  the  statues  which  Pausanias  saw  in  it  have  been  dis- 
covered. On  the  upper  (S.)  side  are  excellent  foundations  ol 
a  long  porch.    On  the  N.  side,  stretching  wes^w^id  from  the 
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propylaea,  are  two  porches  of  different  periods.  The  older  one, 
which  still  existed  in  Roman  times,  was  backed  up  against  the 
temple  hill,  which  was  cut  away  to  make  room  for  it.  An  ancient 
staircase,  15  ft.  broad,  led  down  from  the  temple  hill  into  the 
lower  area  of  the  broad  pavement,  from  which  access  to  the  agora 
and  the  Pirene  was  easy. 

To  the  £.  of  the  paved  road  and  dose  up  against  the  agora 
itself,  only  at  a  much  lower  level,  was  foimd,  buried  under 
35  ft.  of  earth,  the  famous  fountain  Pirene,  tallying  exactly 
with  the  description  of  Pausanias,  as  "  a  series  of  chambers  that 
are  like  caves,  and  bearing  a  fagade  of  white  marble."  This 
Pirene  originally  had  a  two-storey  facade  of  Roman  fashion 
made  of  limestone,  but,  before  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  had 
received  a  covering  of  marble  which  has  now  faUen  off,  but  has 
left  traces  of  itself  in  the  holes  drilled  into  the  limestone,  in  the 
rough  hacking  away  of  the  half  columns,  and  in  the  numerous 
marble  fragments  which  lay  in  front  of  the  facade.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  earliest  form  of  Pirene.  It  was  built  up  in  front  of 
a  more  ^mple  Greek  fountain -structure  which  consisted  of  seven 
cross-walls  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  stratum  forming  the 
upper  terrace.  Six  chambers  were  thus  formed  which  showed 
the  chaste  beauty  of  Greek  workmanship,  while  the  stratum 
of  native  rock  which  covered  them  gave  a  touch  of  nature  and 
made  them  caves.  The  walls  ended  at  the  front  in  the  form  of  an 
anla  delicately  carved.  On  a  parapet  at  the  rear  of  each  chamber 
a  single  slender  Ionic  column  between  two  antoe  supported  an 
Ionic  entablature.  The  stuccoed  walls  were  striped  horizontally 
and  vertically  with  red  on  a  blue  field,  on  which  appear  fishes 
swimming.  The  chambers  were  really  reservoirs,  filled  by  the 
water  which  flowed  along  their  backs. 

We  know  nothing  further  about  the  Greek  system,  but  in 
the  Roman  adjustment  the  water  was  led  from  this  series  of 
cisterns  into  a  large  rectangular  basin  which  fanned  the  centre  of 
a  quadrangle  50  ft.  square.  In  the  N.£.  comer  is  a  hole  through 
which  it  was  drained,  and  at  the  N.  end  a  flight  of  five  steps  led 
down  into  it.  Besides  the  four  orifices  through  which  water 
flowed  into  it  there  were  two  other  holes  about  4  in.  lower  down 
to  keep  the  basin  from  overflowing.  Two  uses  of  water  are 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  "  The  water,"  he  says,  "  was  sweet 
to  drink,"  and  also  good  for  tempering  bronze.  It  seems  clear 
then,  that  the  basin  was  at  stated  times  used  for  the  latter 
purpose,  and  was  converted  into  a  tank.  The  bronze  was 
plunged  into  the  water  in  a  red  hot  condition,  and  thus  acquired 
its  peculiar  excellence. 

In  Byzantine  times  five  columns,  of  various  diameters,  with 
no  two  bases  of  the  same  size,  bearing  Corinthian  capitab,  were 
set  up  about  6  ft.  in  front  of  the  facade.  Blocks  of  marble 
which  had  seen  use  elsewhere  ran  from  them  back  into  the 
facade,  which  was  hacked  away  in  rough  fashion  to  receive  them. 
Probably  these  blocks  formed  the  floor  of  a  balcony,  a  tawdry 
marble  addition. 

Krene  was  at  all  times  the  heart  of  the  dty.  Here  it  was  that 
Athena  helped  Bellerophon  to  bridle  Pegasus;  and  hence  she 
received  the  epithet  of"  the  Bridler,"  Chalinitis.  The  importance 
of  the  fountain  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  poets  and 
the  Delphic  oracle  instead  of  saying  Corinth  said,  "  die  dty  of 
Pirene."  That  it  was  a  place  of  common  resort  is  shown  by 
Euripides  (Medea,  68  f.) ,  where  it  is  said  that  the  elders  were  to  be 
found  "  near  the  august  waters  of  Pirene,  playing  draughts 
(*«(toO-"  The  quadrangle,  with  its  walls  20  ft.  high,  and  its 
three  apses  probably  covered  with  half  domes,  provided  con- 
siderable shade.  There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  marble 
coating  of  tlie  facade,  and  perhaps  the  erection  of  the  quadrangle, 
also  covered  with  marble,  were  the  work  of  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  therefore  just  completed  when  Pausanias  saw  them.  A  base 
on  wliich  stood  a  statue  of  Herodes'  wife,  Regilla,  was  found 
close  to  the  facade,  inscribed  with  fulsome  praise,  stating  that 
the  statue  was  "  set  up  by  order  of  the  Sisyphaean  Senate  at 
the  outpouring  of  the  streams."  Two  inscriptions  of  Roman 
times  make  the  identity  of  Pirene  certain,  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt  in  the  face  of  the  exact  agreement  of  Pauaanias's  descrip- 
tion with  the  structure. 


Of  the  surviving  monninenti  of  the  Greek  city  the  moat 
important  is  the  temple  of  Apollo,  While  it  was  probably  badly 
wrecked  by  the  Romans  at  the  sack  of  the  dty,  its  massive 
columns  with  the  entablature  survived.  That  it  was  restored 
and  was  in  use  in  Roman  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both 
the  seven  columns  still  standing  and  two  fallen  columns  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations,  to  say  nothing  of  several  fragments 
of  others,  have  a  thick  coating  of  Roman  stucco  laid  over  the 
finer  Greek.  The  style  of  the  temple  points  to  600  b.c,  when 
Periander  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  According  to 
Herodotus  he  made  his  doubtfid  adherents  deposit  pledges  of 
faithfulness  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Quite  near  the  W.  end  of 
the  temple  is  the  fountain  GlaucE  cut  out  of  a  cube  of  rock, 
apparently  left  standing  when  the  material  for  the  temple  was 
quarried  around  it.  In  it  were  carved  out  four  chambers  or 
reservoirs  all  connected  and  a  porch  consisting  of  three  pillars 
between  two  arUae  in  which  the  side  walls  ended.  The  water 
coming  down  from  Acro-Corinth  was  introduced  from  behind. 
Approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  partly  rock-cut,  it  had  at  the 
rear  of  the  porch  a  balustrade  with  marble  lions'  heads  through 
which  the  water  overflowed.  Two  of  these  heads  were  found. 
The  top  of  the  system  of  reservoirs  was  too  heavy  for  the  sletMler 
cross  walls  and  pillars,  only  the  stumps  of  which  remain;  a 
collapse  took  place,  by  which  the  porch  and  the  W.  compartment 
were  carried  away.  From  its  location  only  about  50  yds.  from 
the  temple  it  seems  to  have  been  the  temple  fountain.  It  was 
named  after  the  second  wife  of  Jason,  GlaucE,  who  plunged  into 
it  to  quench  the  fire  of  the  poisoned  bridal  garments  given  her 
by  Medea, 

It  is  not  surprising  that  monuments  were  found  of  which  there 
is  no  record  in  ancient  writings.  Such  was  a  very  andoit 
fountain  W.  of  the  propylaea,  35  ft.  below  the  surface.  Under 
remains  of  the  Roman  dty  appeared  a  triglyphon  of  porous  stone 
with  an  extent  from  N.  to  S.  of  about  30  ft.  At  the  N.  end  it 
turned  westward  at  an  obtuse  angle  and  extended  about  10  ft, 
in  that  direction.  The  system  is  about  4  ft.  high.  While  the 
colours  on  the  metopes  and  triglyphs  had  faded  somewhat, 
the  border  above  them,  topped  with  a  cornice  projecting  6  in., 
retained  a  most  brilliaat  maeander  pattern  of  red,  blue  and 
yellow,  while  below  these  were  two  bands  of  godroons  of  blue  and 
red.  On  the  top  of  this  system  aa  a  foundation  were  set  several 
statue  bases,  one  bearing  the  signature  of  Lystppus,  which  shows 
that  the  system  stood  there  at  least  as  early  as  the  4th  century 
B.C.  Some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  taken  from  older  buildings, 
but  not  the  cornice  nor  the  corner  metope  block  which  formed 
an  obtuse  angle.  Near  the  middle  of  the  long  side  is  an  opening; 
and  from  it  a  flight  of  seven  steps  led  down  to  a  trapezoidal 
chamber,  on  the  back  wall  of  which  are  two  lions'  heads  of  bronze, 
through  which  water,  conducted  in  long  semi-cylindhcal  channels 
of  bronze,  from  behind  the  wall,  poured  out  into  pitchers  fot 
which  boles  are  cut  in  the  floor.  Channels  for  the  overflow  were 
cut  along  the  back  and  sides  of  the  chamber.  All  this  was 
once  approached  from  the  front  at  the  level  of  the  floor,  long 
before  the  triglyphon  was  set  up,  7  ft.  above  it.  Considering 
its  depth  this  fountain  most  be  dated  back  to  the  5th  century, 
probably  near  the  beginning.  The  style  of  the  lions'  heads  would 
hardly  admit  a  later  date.  This  is  the  only  case  of  an  andent 
Greek  fountain  of  such  an  early  date,  unaltered  and  intact. 
The  pains  taken  to  preserve  it  suggest  that  it  was  invested  with 
a  sacred  character. 

Sculptures  in  large  numbers,  both  of  the  Greek  dty  and  the 
Roman,  are  collected  in  the  new  museum  erected  by  the  Greek 
government  near  the  plane  tree.  The  finest  of  the  Greek 
sculptures  is  the  head  of  a  youth  found  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre  at  a  depth  of  33  ft.  It  lacks  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  and  has  style  and  character,  resembling 
Myron's  heads  in  shape  and  in  the  hair.  A  large  fragment  of  a 
relief  also  of  early  date,  represents  two  dancing  maenads  half 
life-size.  Most  impressive  is  a  colossal  female  figure  of  grand 
style  and  excellent  drapery.  If  not  an  original  of  the  5th  century 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  copies.  Of  the  great  amount  of  Roman 
sculpture  the  best  single  piece  is  a  head  of  Dionjrnis  under  II 
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infinence  of  wine,  crowned  with  &  wreath  of  ivy,  his  right  h&nd 
thrown  carelessly  over  his  head.  The  fine  execution  b  alt  that 
diSerentiates  it  from  the  numerous  copies  in  various  museums. 
The  most  important  sculptures  of  the  Roman  period,  however, 
are  a  group  of  colossal  figures  supporting  an  entablature,  a 
luge  part  of  which  has  been  recovered.  One  of  the  figures, 
a  barbarian  captive,  effeminate  Uke  those  which  appear  on 
Roman  triumphal  arches,  is  practic&Uy  intact.  Another,  its 
counterpart,  is  preserved  down  to  the  hips.  These  diSer  from 
Caryarids,  which  bear  the  architrave  on  their  heads.  Here  a 
pilaster  forming  the  back  of  the  figure  receives  a  Corinthian 
capital,  upon  which  the  architrave  rests;  and  the  figures  merely 
brace  up  the  pilaster.  Two  of  these  figures  stood  at  the  end  of 
a  re-entrant  curve,  several  pieces  of  which  are  preserved.  Two 
female  heads  of  like  proportions  belong  to  the  system,  since  the 
backs  of  their  heads  are  cut  away  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
male  heads.  The  building  to  which  the  figuies  belonged,  a 
porch,  extended  westward  from  the  propylaea;  and  may  be 
traced  for  45  ft.     All  that  is  left  of  it  is  the  core  of  opus  incerlum. 

The  excavations  brought  tolight  vases  and  fragments  of  vases, 
of  nearly  every  period  except  the  Mycenaean.  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  schoolhouse,  from  which 
one  looks  across  the  indentation  to  the  Apollo  temple,  several 
vertical  shafts  in  the  limestone  stratum  were  found,  and  under- 
neath it  in  horizontal  passages  were  bodies  surrounded  with 
vases.  These  are  pre- Mycenaean,  and  their  only  ornament 
is  scratches,  into  which  white  matter  has  been  pressed.  There 
are  over  fifty  of  these  vases,  of  multiform  shapes.  By  the  side 
of  the  Lechaeum  road,  near  the  steps  leading  to  the  propylaea, 
were  found  in  deep  diggings  thirteen  early  Geometric  vases. 
Proto-Corin  thian  vases  also  were  cverywherestronglyrepresented. 
The  best  find  of  pottery,  however,  was  an  Old  Corinthian  celebe 
(« A^,  drinking  vessel) ,  about  a  foot  high,  in  forty-six  fragments, 
found  in  a  well,  30  ft.  below  the  surface.  On  one  side  are  a  boar 
and  a  leopard  confronting  each  other,  and  on  the  other  side  two 
cocks  in  the  same  heraldic  arrangement.  On  the  projecting 
plates  supported  by  the  handles  are  palmettes. 

Two  inscriptions  in  the  Old  Corinthian  alphabet  came  to  light. 
But,  on  the  whole,  inscriptions  before  the  Roman  times  were 
almost  entirely  lacking.  One  inscription,  though  of  late  date, 
deserves  mention.  On  a  marble  block  broken  away  at  both  ends, 
which  in  a  second  use  was  a  lintel,  we  read  AT^FHEBP,  which 
can  only  be  awayuyii  'Efipalwr  (synagogue  of  the  Hebrews). 

The  excavations  were  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  city, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  moat  important  part. 
By  good  fortune  the  earth  here  was  very  deep.  On  the  higher  level 
of  the  agora  and  the  Apollo  temple,  where  the  depth  of  earth 
is  comparatively  alight,  there  is  little  hope  of  important  finds. 
There  is  no  hope  of  finding  the  great  bronze  Athena,  which  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  agora.  To  the  west,  beyond  the  theatre,  one 
might  find  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis  and  the  fountain 
Lerna,  and  somewhere  near  Glauce,  the  Odeum  and  the  tomb 
of  Medea's  children;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  have  dis- 
appeared. On  the  Lechaeum  road,  on  which  a  bewildering 
wealth  of  fountains  and  statues  is  enumerated,  only  the  Baths 
of  Eurycles  below  the  plane  tree  were  found;  deep  diggings 
were  made  into  them,  and  the  foundations  of  the  facade  laid 
bare.  Tliis  great  complex  was  apparently  suppUed  with  water 
from  Hadrian's  aqueduct  from  Lake  Stymphalus.  On  the  street 
going  eastward  from  the  agora  nothing  is  mentioned  between 
it  and  the  city  wall.  This  level  eastern  part  was  probably  given 
up  to  fine  houses,  all  traces  of  which  have  perished.  Outside 
the  gate,  apparently,  was  the  famous  Craneion,  shaded  by 
cypress  trees,  and  near  it  the  tombs  of  Lais  and  Diogenes,  a 
precinct  (rf  Bellerophon  '^and  of  Athena  Melaenis.  The 
number  of  temples  and  shrines  enumerated  by  Fausanias 
along  the  road  leading  up  to  Acro-Corinth  is  bewildering. 
Here  were  represented  Isis  and  Serapis,  Helios,  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  the  Fates,  Demeter  and  Persephone;  but  no  trace 
of  these  temples  remains.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  road, 
according  to  Pausanias,  there  stood  the  famous  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  but  the  remains  excavated  at  this  point  seem  to  be 


those  of  a  tate  tower,  and  the  few  foundations  below  it  do  not 
resemble  those  of  a  temple.  We  are  equally  unfortunate  in 
regard  to  Strabo's  splendid  marble  Sisyphaeum  just  below 
the  summit.  The  fountain  Pirene,  "  behind  the  temple,"  still 
exists,  but  so  much  earth  has  acomiulated  about  It  that  one 
now  approaches  it  by  going  down  a  ladder.  The  water  is  so 
crystal  dear  that  one  inadvertently  steps  into  it.  Tlie  identity 
of  name  with  that  of  Pirene  in  the  city  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  upper  spring  is  the  source  of  the  Pirene  below. 

See,  for  details,  the  American  JounuU  of  Arckaeoloty  (from  1806). 
(R.  B.  R.) 

CORINTH)  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Alcorn  county, 
Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  N.£.  part  of  the  state,  about 
90m. E.l^S.ofMemphis,  Tennessee.  Pop.  (1890)  mi;  (1900) 
3661  (1174  negroes)i  (iqio)  5020.  It  is  served  by  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  and  the  Southern  railways;  and  by  a  branch  of  the 
Illinois  Central  cormectiog  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.  It  has  woollen  mills,  cotton  compresses,  clothing, 
furniture,  and  spoke  and  stave  factories  and  machine  shops, 
and  is  a  cotton  markeL  Because  of  its  situation  and  its  import- 
ance as  a  railway  junction,  Corinth  played  an  important  part 
in  the  western  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  After  the  first  Con- 
federate line  of  defence  had  been  broken  by  the  capture  of  Fort 
Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  (February  1863),  Corinth  was  fortified 
by  General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  and  was  made  the  centre  of  the 
new  line  along  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  railway,  "  the  great 
East  and  West  artery  of  the  Confederacy."  Grant's  advance 
on  this  centre,  then  defended  by  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  led  to 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  fought  on  April  6/7  about  ao  m.  N.E.  of 
Corinth;  after  this  engagement  Beauregard  withdrew  to  Corinth. 
General  H.  W.  Halleck,  with  a  greatly  superior  fbrce,  cautiously 
and  slowly  advanced  upon  the  Confederate  position,  consuming 
more  than  a  month  in  the  operation.  During  the  night  of  the 
aQth  of  May  Beauregard  evacuated  the  place  (which  was  occupied 
by  the  Federals  on  the  following  day),  and  re-established  his  line 
at  Tupdo.  Corinth  then  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Union 
forces  under  General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  who  on  the  3/4  of  October 
iStia  was  fiercdy  attacked  here  by  General  Earl  von  Dorn,  whom 
he  repulsed,  both  sides  suffering  considerable  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Confederates  leaving  many  prisoners  behind- 

CORINTH,  ISTHMUS  OF,  an  isthmus  of  Greece,  dividing  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  from  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Ships  were  sometimes 
dragged  across  it  in  ancient  times  at  a  place  called  the  Diolcus 
(SuXkci)',  to  pull  Or  cut  through).  Nero,  inA.D.  67,  began  cutting 
a  canal  through  it;  but  the  project  was  abandoned.  In  iSpg 
a  ship  canal  was  opened,  with  its  western  entrance  about  i|  m. 
N.E.  of  the  little  town  of  New  Corinth.  It  was  begun  in  18S1 
by  a  French  company,  which  ceased  operations  in  1SS9,  a  Greek 
company  completing  the  undertaking.  The  canal  is  about 
70  ft.  broad,  nearly  4  m.  long,  and  36  ft.  deep.  It  shortens  the 
journey  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Peiraeus  by  102  m.,  but  foreign 
steamships  seldom  use  it,  as  tbe  narrowness  of  the  canal  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  at  times  render  the  passage  dangerous. 
About  I  m.  from  its  western  end  it  is  crossed  by  the  iron  bridge 
of  the  Athens  and  Corinth  railway.  Traces  of  the  Isthmian  wall 
may  still  be  seen  paralld  to  tbe  canal;  it  was  constrocted,  at  an 
unknown  date,  for  the  fortification  of  the  Isthmus.  Just  to  the 
S.  of  it,  and  about  i  m.  from  the  sea  are  the  remains  of  the 
Isthmian  precinct  of  Poseidon  and  its  stadium,  where  the 
Isthmian  games  were  cdebrated.  This  precinct  served  also 
as  a  fortress.  Within  it  have  been  found  traces  of  the  temple 
of  Poseidon  and  other  buildings.  (C  Gk.) 

CORIHTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE,  two  books  of  the  Bible 
(New  Testament).  The  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Christian 
church  at  Corinth  are,  with  Romans,  the  longest  of  the  Pauline 
epistles.  They  possess  a  singular  interest  and  value,  due  to  the 
apostle's  dose  acquaintance  with  the  members  of  the  church 
addressed  and  their  circumstances.  In  consequence  of  tfab 
intimate  character  the  First  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians  presents 
a  picturo,  unrivalled  in  fulness  and  colour,  of  tbe  life  of  a  Pauline 
church,  while  the  Second  Epbtle,  written  out  of  strong  feeling, 
gives  a  revelation  of  the  innermost  feelings  and  characteristic 
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temperament  of  Paul  himself,  such  as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
Dealing,  as  both  episUes  do,  with  concrete  problems  of  morals 
and  with  such  tendencies  of  thought  and  life  as  find  their  parallel 
in  all  times,  they  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  modem  Church; 
and  this  instruction  increases  in  eSectiveness  the  better  we  come 
to  understand  ancient  modes  of  thought  in  their  diversity  from 
our  own. 

Lofty  and  vivid  expression  of  the  apostle's  thought  on  the 
highest  themes  is  also  to  be  found  here — witness  the  "  Hymn 
to  Love  "  (i  Cor.  xiil.},  the  declaration  of  the  resurrection 
(i  Cor.  XV.  51-57),  or  the  list  of  signatures  of  the  true  servant 
of  God  (2  Cor.  vi.  3-10).  In  impoTtant  historical  statements, 
also,  these  epistles  stand  second  to  none,  not  even  to  Galatians— 
as  may  be  indicated  by  a  reference  to  the  words  about  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper  (r  Cor.  xi.  33-16)  and  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  (i  Cor.  xv.  1-8) ;  or  to  the  auto- 
biographical utterances  In  which  Paul  explains  that  he  was  once 
apersecutorof  Christians(i  Cor.  xv.  9),  mentions  his  escape  from 
Damascus  {2  Cor.  xi.  33  f.),  describes  his  coming  to  Corinth 
(i  Cor.ii.  I  fi.),  enumerates  his  sufferings  for  the  Gospel  {a  Cor. 
XL  16-31),  tellsof  his  visions  (a  Cor.  lii.  i-o).  In  the  Corinthian 
epistles  we  come  in  contact,  as  nowhere  else,  with  the.man  Paul 
and  his  daily  life. 

Hie  history  of  Paul's  relations  with  Corinth  can  be  made  out 
from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  with  considerable  clearness. 
The  chronology  of  Paul's  life  is  not  at  any  point  surely  determin- 
able within  a  range  of  less  than  &ve  years,  but  it  must  have  been 
intheautumnofoneof  the  years  A.o.  49-53  (the  usual  chronology 
has  fixed  on  a.d.  52)  that  the  arrival  of  Paul  in  Corinth  took 
place  as  described  in  Acts  xviii.  i.  In  his  so-called  second 
missionary  journey  Paul  bad  been  driven  by  irresistible  inner 
impulses  to  push  on  into  Greece  the  missionary  work  already 
begun  in  Asia  Minor.  First  he  preached  in  the  province  of 
Macedonia,  where  the  work  opened  auspiciously  at  Philippi, 
Thessalonica  and  Beroea;  then,  apparently  driven  out  by  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Jews,  he  moved  on  to  Achaea,  and  after 
rather  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  converts  among  the 
philosophers  of  Athens  came  to  Corinth. 

This  ancient  dty,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 
146  B.C.,  had  been  refounded  by  Julius  Caesar  as  a  Roman 
colony  in  46  b.c,  settled  with  Italian  colonists,  and  made  a 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Its  situation  on  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth  made  it  a  stage  on  the  greatest  of  the  trade  routes 
between  Rome  and  the  East,  and  it  was  at  this  time  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  Greece.  The  traditions  of  licentiousness  and 
sensuality  associated  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  which  had 
given  rise  to  the  sinister  word  corirUkianize,  increased  the  natural 
tendencies  of  a  great  city  to  wickedness  and  wanton  luxury. 
Here,  as  in  all  great  centres  of  trade  and  industry,  there  was  a 
body  of  Jews,  nith  a  synagogue.  The  conditions  of  life  in 
Corinth — the  heathen  surroundings,  the  temptations  to  vice, 
the  competition  and  disputes  of  trading  life,  the  controversial 
arguments  of  Jews,  the  alertness  of  mind  of  a  lively  city  people, 
the  haughty  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital — all  these 
are  to  be  seen  reflected  in  the  earnest  paragraphs  of  Paul's 
two  epistles. 

The  founding  of  the  church  in  Corinth  (cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  r5)  and 
neariy  everything  important  that  we  know  of  Paul's  first  visit 
there  will  be  found,  well  told,  in  Acts  xviii.  r-rS,  a  passage  for 
which,  evidently,  the  writer  of  the  history  had  excellent  sources 
of  infonnation.  Of  the  somewhat  chastened  spirit  with  which 
Paul  came  he  himself  tells  in  r  Cor.  ii.  1-5.  His  success  was 
prompt  and  targe,  and  in  the  year  and  six  months  of  bis  stay 
a  vigorous  church  was  gathered,  including  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
as  well  as  Crispua,  the  ruler  of  Uie  synagogue,  of  whom  we  hear 
again  in  i  Cor.  i.  14;  whether  Sostbenes,  who  seems  to  have 
succeeded  Crispus  in  his  office  (Acts  xviii.  17),  was  afterwards 
converted  and  became  the  Christian  brother  mentioned  in 
I  Cor.  i.  I  cannot  be  known.  The  church  evidently  consisted 
mainly  of  Gentile  converts,  but  with  some  Jews  (i  Cor.  x.  14, 
"flee  from  idolatry  ";  xii.  a,  "when  ye  were  Gentiles";  vii.  18, 
"was  any  man  called  being  circumcised?"). 


The  apostle's  next  long  stay  was  at  Epbesus,  whither  he  seems 
to  have  gone  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  left 
Corinth  (a.d.  51-55)  and  where  he  stayed  three  years.  Before 
he  arrived  at  Epbesus  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  bad  settled 
there,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Apollos,  a  Jew  from  Alexandria, 
well-educated  and  zealous,  who  with  imperfect  Christian  know- 
ledge^was  pleaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  synagogue.  He  presently  went  to  Corinth  and  carried 
on  Christian  work  there  with  success  (Acts  xviii.  34-38),  "I 
planted,"  says  Paul  (i  Cor.  iu.  6),  "  Apollos  watered."  From 
this  point  on  our  information  comes  from  the  epistles,  of  which 
the  first  was  written  from  Ephesus  before  Pentecost  of  the  year 
in  which  Paul  left  that  dty,  i.e.  A.D.  54-58  (i  Cor.  xvi.  8). 

It  appears  that  the  church  grew  in  numbers,  for  Paul  refers 
in  3  Coi.i.  I  to"  saints  who  are  in  all  Achaea."  Its  membership 
was  mostly  of  humble  people  (i  Cor.  i.  36-29),  but  probably 
not  exdusively  so,  for  Crispus  and  Stephanas  (who  with  hb 
household  was  able  to  render  services  that  may  well  have  been 
costly,  I  Cor.  xvi.  15),  Gains  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  33),  would 
appear  to  have  been  persons  of  substance.  The  references  to 
law-suits  perhaps  imply  fairly  prosperous  traders,  the  tone  of 
the  letters  suggests  considerable  education  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  property  on  the  part  of  many  (though  not  all)  of  the 
readers. 

The  first  need  of  the  church  for  help  from  Paul  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  dangers  from  surrounding  heathenism.  In 
I  Cor.  v.  g  we  read  of  a  letter  in  which  Paul  had  directed  the 
Christians  "  not  to  have  company  with  fornicators."  This 
letter,  so  far  as  we  know,  opened  the  correspondence  which 
was  maintained  during  the  three  years  of  Paul's  stay  in  Ephesus, 
whence  there  was  easy  and  frequent  eommunication  with 
Corinth.  He  refers  to  it  in  order  to  explain  the  injunction  which 
had  been  (perhaps  wilfully)  misimdcrstood  and  exaggerated.' 

While  at  Ephesus  Paul  was  visited  by  persons  of  the  household 
of  Chtoe  (i  Cor.  i.  11),  and  by  Stephanas  with  Fortunatus  and 
Achaicus  (probably  his  slaves,  xvi.  17).  From  them  and  from  a 
letter  (vii.  i),  which  was  brought  perhaps  by  Stephanas,  he  was 
able  to  gain  the  intimate  knowledge  whidi  the  epistles  everywhere 
reveal.  The  letter  from  Corinth  must  have  contained  inquiries 
as  to  practical  conduct  with  regard  to  marriage  (vii.  i),  meat 
offered  to  idols  (viii.  i),  and  the  "  spiritual  gifts  "  (xii.  i),  and 
may  well  have  related  to  other  matters,  such  as  the  collection 
of  money  for  Jerusalem  (xvi.  i),  the  visit  of  Apollos  (xvi.  la), 
the  position  of  women  (xi.  3).  Paul's  reply  indudes  many 
other  topics.  When  it  was  sent,  his  trusted  helper  Timothy 
had  also  started  on  his  way  (probably  through  Macedonia)  to 
Corinth,  to  contribute  there  to  the  edification  of  the  Christians 
(iv.  17,  xvi.  ro).  The  letter  itself  was  doubtless  sent  by  the  hand 
of  returning  Corinthians,  posubly  by  the  unnamed  brethren 
referred  to  in  xvi.  11,  and  was  expected  to  arrive  before  Timothy. 

First  EpisUe. — The  first  epistle  (in  many  respects  the  most 
systematic  of  all  Paul's  letters)  is  a  pastoral  letter,  dealing  both 
with  positive  evils  that  need  correction,  and  with  difficult 
questions  of  practice  and  of  thought  upon  which  advice  may  be 
valued.  Through  it  all  there  Is  a  genial  undercurrent  of  con- 
fidence in  the  personal  loyalty  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  Paul, 
its  founder  and  father.  We  shall  be  aided  to  understand  its 
contents  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  tendendes  and  conditions 
at  Corinth  which  it  reflects. 

First  of  all  there  was  a  lack  of  supreme  devotion  to  the  Cause 
itsdf,  which  led  the  Corinthians  to  forget  that  they  were  first, 
last  and  always  Christians,  and  so  to  form  factions  and  parties. 
Of  these  there  were  distinguished  at  least  three,  attached  to 
the  names  respectively  of  the  founder  Paul,  of  the  learned 
Apollos,  and  of  the  great  pillar-apostle  at  Jerusalem,  Peter, 
besides,  as  many  hold,  a  fourth,  which  arrogantly  daimed  to  be 
th*  party  of  Cluist  (i.  11).  What  were  the  precise  motives  and 
prindples  of  these  parties  cannot  be  determined.  They  do  not 
iu  any  case  seem  to  represent  recognizable  definite  points  of  view 

>  Hilgenfeld,  Bacon  and  others  hold  that  this  letter  Es  partty 
preserved  in  3  Cor.  vi.  t4-vti.  t.but  the  evidence  for  removing  those 
verses  from  their  present  position  is  insuffident.  '' 
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with  regard  to  the  controverted  mattera  that  are  taken  up  in  the 
epistle.  Yet  some  conjectures  are  possible.  Paul  and  Apollos 
were  personally  on  friendly  terms  (xvi.  12,  cf.  iii.  5-9,  iv.  6), 
and  were  understood  to  be  in  fundamental  agreement.  But 
doubtless  the  more  elaborate  discourses  of  Apollos  were  admired, 
and  Paul's  teaching  seemed  in  contrast  bare,  plain  and  crude 
(cf.  1  Cor.  2.  10).  The  contrast  between  the  Hellenic  and  Jewish 
types  of  thought  may  well  have  played  a  part  also.  Paul  seems 
to  be  replying  to  such  critidsms  brought  against  him  when  he 
declares  that  he  deliberately  chose  to  bring  to  Coriatb  not  the 
"  wisdom  of  men  "  but  the  "  power  of  God  "  (i.  17,  ii.  1-5),  and 
informs  them  that  he  has  a  store  of  wisdom  for  those  who  are 
ready  forit  (ii.  6).  On  the  other  hand  the  party  of  Cephas  must 
have  had  Jewish- Christian  leanings.  A  little  later,  in  the  second 
epistle,  such  a  tendency  is  seen  breaking  out  into  violent  opposi- 
tion to  Paul.  The  "  Christ-party,"  if,  as  is  probable,  it  existed, 
must  also  have  been  a  party  with  a  Judaizing  turn  (cf.  2  Cor.  i. 
7,  xi.  22  f.),  perhaps  of  a  more  eitreme  character.  The  danger 
of  shattering  the  solid  front  of  the  Christian  church  against 
surrounding  heathenism  was  keenly  felt  by  Paul,  as  nearly 
every  one  of  his  epistles  testifies.  How  serious  it  was  at  Corinth 
is  shown  by  the  long  passage  (chaps,  i.-iv.)  in  which  he  points 
out  that  sectarianism  is  a  mark  not  of  superior  but  of  inferior 
maturity  and  devotion. 

Other  difficulties  arose  from  various  causes.  The  influences  of 
the  heathen  world,  from  which  most  of  the  Corinthian  Christians 
hod  come  and  to  which  their  friends  and  neighbours  belonged, 
were  always  with  them,  and  the  problems  created  by  these  re- 
lations were  very  numerous.  Christianity  had  brought  over 
and  had  even  intensified  the  moral  code  of  Judaism,  and,  especi- 
ally in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  this  brought  a  strain  upon  the 
naturalistic  impulses  and  lower  standards  of  converts  trained 
in  a  different  system. 

Again,  there  were  law-suits  in  the  ordinary  courts,  a  natural 
result  of  the  frictions  and  strains  of  an  oriental  trading  com- 
munity. To  Paul  this  was  abhorrent,  and  here  too  he  urges  a 
complete  break  with  their  past.  With  regard  to  the  social 
customs  of  meab  at  which  meat  that  had  been  offered  in  heathen 
sacrifices  was  a  part,  and  of  feasts  actually  at  heathen  temples, 
doubtful  questions  arose.  Was  it  a  denial  of  the  faith  to  eat 
such  food  or  not?  Mixed  marriages,  too,  had  their  problems; 
ought  the  believing  wife  to  separate  herself?  Ought  the  believing 
husband  to  insist  that  his  heathen  wife  stay  with  him  against  her 
will?  And,  further,  in  the  case  of  slaves,  does  the  consciousness 
of  Christian  manhood  give  a  new  motive  for  trying  to  gain 
worldly  freedom?  In  all  these  matters  Paul  gives  sensible 
advice.  There  were  dearly  two  groups  of  Christians,  the  "  weak," 
or  scrupulous,  whose  principle  was  to  abstain,  and  the  "  strong," 
or  free,  who  maintained  that  the  morally  insignificant  must  not 
usurp  a  place  to  which  it  has  no  right.  Paul  sides  with  neither, 
but  follows  two  principles,  one  that  the  church  and  its  members 
must  be  kept  pure,  the  other  that  the  moral  welfare  not  only 
of  the  individual  but  of  his  neighbour  must  be  the  controlling 
motive. 

Not  due  so  much  to  heathen  influences  as  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  imperfect  and  passionate  human  nature  were  other 
conditions.  The  most  striking  incident  here,  and  one  which  gave 
Paul  much  concern,  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  after  his  father's 
death  had  married  his  own  stepmother  ("  the  case  of  incest  "). 
That  this  was  rare  in  the  ancient  world  and  generally  abominated 
both  by  Jews  and  Greeks  made  it  seem  to  Paul  the  more  impera- 
tive that  this  stain  on  the  Christian  church  should  be  removed. 
His  language  shows  bis  indignation  and  grief  that  the  Corinthians 
themselves  have  not  already  taken  the  matter  in  hand. 

Besides  these  troubles  from  heathenism  there  were  questions 
of  asceticism;  the  Greek  reaction  against  naturalism  held  that 
nature  was  vile  and  marriage  wrong.  Paul  had  a  qualified 
tendency  to  asceticism,  but  he  shows  excellent  good  sense  in 
his  discussion  of  these  delicate  matters. 

A  different  set  of  difficulties  arose  from  the  freedom  into  which 
Christianity  had  introduced  persons  from  all  classes  of  life. 
What  degree  of  freedom  was  permissible  to  a  Christian  woman? 


How  far  must  a  woman  of  the  tower  classes  who  became  a 
Christian  subject  herself  to  the  restrictions  of  a  higher  class  of 
society?  Might  a  woman,  as  a  free  child  of  God,  take  part  in 
the  Christian  public  meeting? 

Also  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  common  religious  life  of  the 
new  society  the  new  situation  raised  new  problems,  How  should 
reasonable  order  be  maintained  in  the  wholly  democratic  forms 
of  the  church  devotional  meeting?  What  value  should  be 
assigned  to  the  diflerent  religious  functions  or  "  spiritual 
gifts  "?  Did  any  of  them  confer  the  right  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  God's  special  favour?  Again,  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  was  associated  with  a  proper  meal,  was 
marred  by  exhibitions  of  selfishness  and  irreverence  that  needed 
correction. 

The  great  variety  of  practical  problems  present  to  the  anxious 
minds  of  the  Corinthians  themselves  and  of  germinant  abuses 
revealed  to  the  paternal  scrutiny  of  the  apostle,  opens  to  us 
some  notion  of  the  exciting  times  in  which  the  Corinthian 
Christians  stood,  and  explains  the  intensity  and  detailed  concern 
of  the  apostle.  From  every  side  and  at  every  moment  new  and 
often  difficult  questions  were  arising;  to  every  one  of  them 
belonged  remoter  relations  that  made  it  profoundly  important. 
It  is  by  no  accident  that  Paul  is  in  the  habit  of  treating  the 
simplest  moral  issues  by  reference  to  the  highest  principles  of 
his  theology.  From  the  situation  at  Corinth  we  gain  an  idea  of 
what  was  taking  place  in  many  cities,  but  in  the  seething  life 
of  so  great  a  capital  with  more  rapid  and  varied  development. 

Of  strictly  intellectual  and  theological  problems  or  errors  only 
one  is  treated  systematically,  although  at  many  other  points  in 
the  practical  discussions  we  can  detect  the  theoretical  bam 
of  the  errors  combated  and  the  theological  foundations  of  Paid's 
own  judgments.  Questions  about  the  resurrection,  however, 
had  appeared,  of  a  rationalistic  nature  and  evincing  an  Hellenic 
failure  to  understand  the  Jewish  view.  In  his  reply  Paul  shows 
that  he  too  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  Greek's  difficulties 
and  he  presents  a  conception  which,  fortunately  for  the  later 
Church,  does  some  measure  of  justice  to  the  superior  scientific 
insight  of  their  attitude. 

Second  Epistle. — After  the  despatch  of  First  Corinthians 
there  took  place,  it  would  appear,  the  riot  in  the  theatre  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  33  ff.),  to  which  2  Cor.  i.  8  seems  to  refer. 
On  leaving  Ephesus  Paul  went  to  Troas  (1  Cor.  ii.  13),  then  to 
Macedonia,  and  from  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  vii.  5,  viii.  i,  ix.  2) 
he  wrote  Second  Corinthians.  This  must  have  been  in  theautumn 
of  one  of  the  years  a,d.  54-58,  nearly  or  quite  a  year  after 
First  Corinthians  was  written  (cf.  "  a  year  ago,"  i  Cor.  viiL  10, 
ix.  2  and  i  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  In  the  meantime  there  had  been 
exciting  developmcntstn  Paul's  relations  with  Corinth,  the  course 
of  which  we  can  partly  trace  by  the  aid  of  the  second  epistle. 
These  events  explain  the  great  difference  in  tone  between  the 
second  epistle  and  the  first. 

Several  allusions  in  Second  Corinthians  show  that  Paul  had 
already  twice  visited  Corinth  (1  Cor.  ii.  i,  xii.  14,  xii.  31,  xiii. 
2).  The  second  of  these  visits  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts;  it  is 
referred  to  by  Paul  as  having  a  painful  character.  The  most 
natural  hypothesis  is  that,  in  consequence  of  a  growing  spirit 
of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians,  Paul  found  it 
necessary  to  go  to  Corinth  from  Ephesus  (probably  by  sea  direct) 
at  some  time  after  First  Corinthians  was  written.  Of  what 
happened  on  this  visit,  which  the  writer  of  Acts  has  naturally 
enough  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mention,  we  seem  to  learn 
further  from  certain  passages  in  the  letter  (a  Cor.  ii.  5-11,  vii.  9) 
which  refer  to  some  sort  of  an  insult  to  Paul  for  which  there  has 
now  been  repentance  and  which  the  apostle  heartily  forgives. 
For  the  offender  he  entreats  also  the  pardon  of  the  church.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  sad  affair  had  to  do  with  the  gross  offender 
of  the  "  case  of  incest  "  (i  Cor.  v.  i-8),  who  with  the  support 
of  his  fellow  Christians  may  have  refused  to  conform  to  Paul's 
imperative  commands.  We  may  suppose  an  angry  scene, 
possibly  an  attack  of  Paul's  bodily  ailment  (especially  if  the 
"  thorn  in  the  flesh  "be  understood  to  beepDepsy),  the  immediate 
triumph  of  the  adversaries,  Paul's  ipe^y  deputUK  in  griaf, 
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If,  u  other  scholars  hold,  the  ofiender  was  not  the  same  as  in 
the  first  epistle,  the  general  picture  of  the  visit  will  not  have  to 
be  much  changed. 

Besides  making  this  visit  it  is  probable  that  Paul  also  wrote 
to  Corinth  a  letter,  now  lost,  intended  to  secure  the  result  of 
which  the  unfortunate  visit  had  failed  (ii.  3,  4,  g,  vii.  8,  12). 
It,  is,  however,  possible  that  the  allusions  merely  refer  to  i  Cor,  v., 
in  which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  this  intermediate 
letter.  The  letter,  if  there  was  one,  may  have  been  sent  by  Titus, 
whom  Paul  in  any  case  commissioued  to  go  to  Corinth  and  try 
to  mend  matters.  Paul  describes  his  anxiety  over  this  last 
resource  in  touching  language  (ii.  12,  13).  Disappointed  that 
Titus  did  not  meet  him  at  Troas,  he  moved  on  to  Macedonia, 
and  there  (vii.  5-9)  was  rejoiced  by  the  coming  of  the  envoy  with 
good  news  of  the  complete  return  of  the  Corinthians  to  integrity 
and  loyalty. 

Second  Corinthians  was  Paul's  response  to  this  friendly 
attitude  reported  by  Titus.  It  went  by  the  hand  of  Titus,  who 
was  promptly  sent  back  to  complete  the  work  he  had  so  well 
begun  (viii.  6,  16-24).  In  company  with  him  (viii.  18)  was  sent 
a  brother  (mmamed)  who  had  already  been  appointed  as  the 
representative  of  the  churches  to  accompany  Paul  in  carrying 
to  Jerusalem  the  great  collection  of  money  now  nearly  completed. 
The  greater  part  of  the  epistle  consists  of  the  outpouring  of 
Paul's  thankful  and  loving  heart  (chaps,  i.-vii.),  together  with 
directions  and  exhortations  relating  to  the  collection. 

But  the  epistle  contains  evidence  of  another  and  a  disagreeable 
side  to  the  affairs  of  the  Corinthian  church.  Especially  the  last 
four  chapters,  but  also  references  in  the  earlier  chapters,  show 
that  virulent  personal  opponents  of  Paul  and  his  work,  had  been 
exercising  an  evil  activity.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  precise 
relation  of  these  persons  to  the  parties  at  Corinth  or  to  the  series 
of  events  which  have  just  been  sketched,  but  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  their  presence  and  efforts  played  a  large  part  in  the 
history.  We  leam  that  Jewish  Christians  (ri.  22)  had  come  to 
Corinth,  doubtless  from  Jerusalem,  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion (iii.  r).  They  urged  their  own  claims  as  apostles  (though 
not  of  the  twelve),  and  set  themselves  up  as  superior  to  Paul 
(ri.  5,  xii.  II,  V.  r2,  lu.  18).  Paul  calls  them  "  false  apostles" 
(li.  13-15),  and  declares  that  they  preach  "another  Jesus, 
another  Spirit,  another  Gospel  "  {a.  4).  That  in  Paul's  judg- 
ment his  influence  with  the  Corinthian  church  depended  on 
overthrowing  the  power  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  is  plain, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  strenuous,  and  occasionally  violent, 
tone  of  his  polemic  in  chapters  x.-xiii.  As  we  compare  them 
with  the  Judaizers  of  Galatia  it  seems  that  their  polemic  was 
less  on  the  ground  of  principles  and  doctrines,  and  more  a 
personal  attack.  Paul  does  not  much  argue,  as  he  does  in 
Calatians,  against  the  inclinarion  of  Gentile  Christians  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  Law  (yet  note  the  contrast  of  the  old  veOed 
covenant  and  the  new  open  revelation,  iii.  4-18,  esp.  iii.  6);  he 
is  engaged  in  personal  defence  against  charges  of  carnal  motives 
(x.  2),  perhaps  even  of  embezzlement  (xii.  16-18),  and  also  of 
fickleness  (i.  12-ii.  4).  When  he  ironically  calls  himself  a  "  fool  " 
(xi.  I,  16,  17,  19,  31,  xii.  6-11),  he  is  doubtless  taking  up  their 
term  of  abuse,  and  in  many  of  the  hard  passages  of  this  most 
difficult  of  all  Paul's  epistles  we  may  suspect  that  half-quoted 
flings  of  the  enemy  glimmer  through  his  retort.  From  2  Cor. 
X.  7,  xi.  22  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  Jewish  Christians  had 
something  to  do  with  the  "  Christ-party  "  of  which  we  seem  to 
hear  in  the  first  epistle. 

To  the  tact  and  firmness  of  Titus  must  be  ascribed  much  of 
the  successful  issue  of  these  dealings  with  the  Corinthians.  Paul 
spent  the  following  winter  at  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2,  3) ;  while  there 
he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  in  its  milder  tone 
gives  clear  indication  that  the  day  of  violent  controversy  with 
Judaizing  emissaries  like  those  who  came  to  Galatia  had  passed. 
There  was  indeed,  as  might  have  been  eiipccted,  trouble  from 
enemies  among  the  Jews,  but  Paul  escaped  the  danger,  and  with 
the  money  for  the  mother  church,  the  collection  of  which  had 
so  long  1^  near  his  heart,  he  was  able  to  start  for  Jerusalem 
in  the  spring  of  one  of  the  years  SS-S9  (See  Pacl). 


In  later  time  (circ.  a.d.  95)  we  hear  from  the  epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  that  the  Corinthian  church  paid  fuU  honour  to  Paul's 
memory;  and  circ.  a.d.  139,  the  excellent  Catholic  (though 
Hebrew)  Christian  Hegesippus  found  himself  deeply  refreshed 
by  the  honest  life  and  the  fidelity  to  Christian  truth  of  the  de- 
scendants and  successors  of  the  Christians  over  whom  Paul  had 
laboured  with  such  faithful  oversight  and  so  many  anxious  tears. 

Critical  Questions. — The  manuscript  evidence  for  the 
Corinthian  epistles  is  the  same  as  for  the  other  epistles  of  Paul 
(see  Bible:  New  Testament).  Of  early  attestation  the  amount 
is  rather  greater  for  First  Corinthians  than  for  other  epistles. 
Not  only  were  both  epistles  included  without  question  in  the 
Pauline  canon  of  Marcion  [circ.  a.d.  150)  and  in  the  Muratorian 
list  (end  of  2nd  century),  and  known  to  various  Gnostic  sects 
of  the  2nd  century,  but  Clement  of  Rome  {drc.  a.d.  95)  makes 
a  specific  reference  (xlvii.  i)  to  the  fact  that  the  Corinthians 
"received  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul,"  and  pro- 
ceeds with  an  unmistakable  quotation  from  i  Cor.  i.  ii-r3. 
Other  quotations  from  First  Corinthians  are  found  in  Clement, 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Irenaeus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  while  use  of  the  epistle  can  probably 
be  detected  in  Hermas.  Second  Corinthians  was,  and  still 
remains,  less  quotable,  but  it  is  probably  used  by  Polycarp, 
perhaps  by  Ignatius,  and  by  the  presbyters  known  to  Irenaeus, 
and  it  was  freely  used  by  Theophilus,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Tertullian. 

The  only  serious  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  First  and  Second 
Corinthians  has  been  that  of  the  so-called  Dutch  school  of  critics, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  and  forms  a  part  of  their 
attempt  (the  first  since  that  of  Baur)  entirely  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  early  Chrbtiani  ty.  Their  view  that  the  Corinthian 
episUes  are  the  product  of  a  body  of  progressive  Christians  in 
the  2nd  century,  who  ascribed  to  a  legendary  Paul  the  advanced 
views  they  had  themselves  developed,  has  not  commended 
itself  to  critics,  and  seems  to  be  burdened  by  nearly  all  possible 
difficulties.  The  genuineness  of  both  epistles  is,  in  fact,  amply 
attested  not  only  by  early  writers,  but  by  the  surer  proof  of 
complicated  and  consistent  concreteness,  with  perfect  adaptation 
to  all  we  know  of  Paul  and  of  the  passing  circumstances  of  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity  in  Greece.  For  a  writer  a  century 
later  to  have  composed  the  Corinthian  epbtles  and  then  success- 
fully passed  them  off  as  the  work  of  Paul  could  be  explained 
only  by  an  hypothesis  of  inspiration!  It  would  have  been  as 
difficult  as  to  forge  a  daily  newspaper.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  two  epistles  are  so  intimately  connected  by  their  contents 
with  Romans  and  Galatians  that  the  four  togetiier  support  one 
another's  genuineness. 

In  Second  Corinthians  two  important  questions  of  integrity 
have  been  much  discussed.  (1)  a  Cor.  vi.  r4-vii.  i  is  a  passage 
somewhat  distinct  from  its  context,  and  introduced  by  a  seem- 
ingly abrupt  break  in  the  sequence  of  thought.  It  is,  therefore, 
held  by  some  (including  G.  Heinrici)  to  be  an  interpolation  by 
another  writer,  by  others  (as  A.  Hilgenfeld)  to  be  a  part  of  the 
letter  referred  to  in  i  Cor.  v.  9.  But  the  arguments  against 
Pauline  authorship  are  not  convincing;  there  is  after  all  a  certain 
real  connexion  to  be  traced  between  the  section  and  vi.  i;  and 
the  resemblance  to  the  substance  of  i  Cor.  v.  9  is  natural  in  any 
case.  (2)  More  important  is  the  question  as  to  2  Cor.  x.-xiii. 
Since  J.  S.  Semler  (1776)  it  has  been  held  by  careful  scholars  that 
these  chapters  are  written  in  a  tone  of  excited  irritation  which 
is  out  of  accord  with  the  genial  tone  of  gratified  affection  and 
confidence  that  pervades  chaps,  i.-ix.  Hence  such  scholars  as 
A.  Hau5rath,R.  A.  Lipsius,  O.  Pfleiderer,  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  A.  C. 
M'Giffert  have  adopted  the  view  that  these  four  chapters  were 
not  written  as  part  of  Second  Corinthians,  but,  while  unquesUon- 
ably  from  Paid's  hand,  were  from  a  separate  letter  (the  "  Vier- 
kapitel-Brief  "),  probably  the  same  as  that  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  I  Cor.  ii.  3-9,  vii.  8-12.  This  theory  is,  however,  probably 
not  correct,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  based  on  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  differences  and  a  neglect  of  certun  lines  of  connexion 
between  the  chaps,  x.-xiii.  and  chaps,  i.-ix.,  on  the  other  hand 
the  identification  supposed  is  made  difficult  by^evera!  fsi 
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Thus  these  chapters  contaia  no  mention  whatever  of  the  offender 
of  3  Cot.  ii.  5-11,  of  whose  case  the  intervening  letter  must  have 
mainly  treated;  again,  z.  t,  9,  10,  11  imply  a  previous  sharp 
rebuke  already  administered,  such  as  is  hardly  accounted  foi 
merely  by  First  Corinthians;  and  finally,  zii.  18  impUes  that 
these  four  chapters  were  not  written  until  after  Titus's  visit, 
that  is,  that  they  were  written  at  just  the  same  time  as  Second 
Corinthians. 

An  ^>ocryphal  correspondence  of  Paul  and  the  church  at 
Corinth,  consisting  of  the  church's  letter  and  Paul's  reply,  had 
canonical  authority  in  the  Syrian  church  in  the  4th  century 
(Aphraates,  Ephraem).  It  is  preserved  in  Armenian  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  and  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  written  in  the  and  century.  The  letters  relate  to  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  Gnostic  views.  For  a  translation  see 
Stanley's  Epistles  of  St  Paul  to  the  Corittlhiatts  (4th  ed.,  1876], 
PP-  593-598.  See  Hamacic,  GeschichU  der  altckrisUichen  Litera- 
tvf,  i.  pp.  37-39,  ii.  I,  pp.  506-508;  Bardcnhewer,  Geschichte 
der  altkirchlichen  Literatur,  i.  pp.  463-467;  Hennecke,  Neutesta- 
menUiche  Apokryphen,  pp.  361-364,  378-380. 

BiBLiOGBAPHY. — On  the  Corinthian  Epistles  consult  thelnlrodut- 
l4ons  to  the  New  Testament  of  H.  Holtzmann  {i985,  3rd  ed.  1893); 
B.  Weiss  {1886,  3rd  ed.  1897,  Eng.  trans.  1887J;  G.  Salmon 
{1887);  A.  Jlilicher  (1894,  gthand  6tiied.  1906,  Eng.  trans.  1904): 
T.  Zahn  (1897-1899.  and  ed.  1900);  and  the  articles  in  the  Bible 


Church  (1903,  Eng.  trans.  1904). 

In  English,  Dean  Stanley  a  work  (1855,  4th  ed.  1876)  ia  now  out 
of  date.  On  First  Corinthians  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works 
ofT.  Evan8inSp«ifar'jCOT«m«itory(i88i):  T.  C.  Edwards  (1885); 
C.  J.  EUicott  {1887);  Fr.  Godet  {1886-1887.  ^"K-  trans,  1887); 
onbothepistleatothoseofH.  A.  W.Meyer  (sthed.  1870,  Eng.  trana. 
1877-1879)  and  J.  J.  Lias,  in  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  (1886- 
1.    F.  W,  Robertson's  classic  Sermons  on  St  Paul':   -   ■   ■ 


1892). 


s  Epistles  , 


Heinrici'srevisionof  Meyer'sXOTii»w«»»(iJf  (8thed..  i896-i9O0),andby 
P.  W.  Schmiedel  in  Hand-Commentar  (1851,  and  ed.  1892).  For 
further  literature  see  Robertson's  art.    "  Corinthians,  First  Epistle 


New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (1905),  0-  H.  Rs.) 

CORINTO,  a  seaport  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua,  in  the 
department  of  Chinandega,  built  on  the  small  island  of  Asserra- 
dores  OT  Corinto,  at  the  entrance  to  Realejo  Bay,  65  m.  by  rail 
N.W.  of  Managua.  Pop.  (1900)  about  3000.  The  town,  which 
was  founded  in  1S49,  and  first  came  into  prominence  as  a  port 
in  1863,  has  a  spacious  and  sheltered  harbour,  the  best  in 
Nicaragua.  It  possesses  no  docks  or  wharves,  and  vessels 
anchor  some  500  yds.  oS-shore  to  load  or  discharge  cargo  by 
means  of  lighters.  On  the  mainland  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
to  Leon,  Managua  and  other  commercial  centres.  CoSee,  gold, 
mahogany,  rubber  and  cattle  are  largely  exported;  and  more 
than  half  the  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  passes  through  this  port, 
which  has  completely  superseded  the  roadstead  of  Realejo,  now 
partly  filled  with  sandbanks,  but  from  1550  to  1850  the  principal 
seaport  of  the  country.  About  450  ocean-going  ships,  of  some 
450,000  tons,  annually  enter  the  port.  Most  of  the  foreign 
vessels  are  owned  in  Germany  or  the  United  States.  The  coasting 
trade  is  restricted  to  Nicaraguan  boats. 

CORIOLANUS,  GAinS  (or  Gnaeus)  MARaUS,  Roman  legend- 
ary hero  of  patrician  descent.  According  to  tradition,  his  surname 
was  due  to  the  bravery  displayed  by  him  at  the  siege  of  CorioU 
(493  B.C.)  during  the  war  against  the  Volsdans  (but  see  below). 
In  4gi,  when  there  was  a  famine  in  Rome,  he  advised  that  the 
people  should  not  be  relieved  out  of  the  supplies  obtained  from 
Sicily,  unless  they  would  consent  to  the  abolition  of  their  tribunes. 
For  this  he  was  accused  by  the  tribunes,  and,  being  condemned 
to  exile,  took  refuge  with  his  friend  Attius  Tullius,  king  of  the 
Volsdans.  A  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Rome  was  found,  and 
Coriolanus,  in  command  of  the  Volscian  army,  advanced  against 
his  native  dty.     In  vain  the  first  men  of  Rome  prayed  for 


moderate  terms.  He  would  agree  to  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  to  the  Volsdans  of  all  their  land,  and  theii  admission 
among  the  Roman  dtizens.  A  mission  of  the  chief  priests  also 
failed.  At  last,  persiutded  by  his  mother  Veturia  and  his  wife 
Volumnia,  he  led  back  the  Volscian  army,  and  restored  the 
conquered  towns.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  exile  amongst 
the  Volsdans;  according  to  others,  he  was  put  to  death  by  them 
as  a  traitor;  a  third  tradition  (mentioned,  but  ridiculed,  by 
Cicero)  represents  him  as  having  taken  his  own  life. 

The  whole  legend  is  open  to  serious  criticism.  At  the  tradi- 
tional date  (493  B.C.)  Corioli  was  not  a  Volsdan  possession, 
but  one  of  the  Latin  dties  which  had  conduded  a  treaty  of 
alhance  with  Rome;  further,  Livy  himself  states  that  the 
chroniders  knew  nothing  of  a  campaign  carried  on  by  the  consul 
Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus  (under  whom  Coriolanus  is  said 
to  have  served)  against  the  Volsdans.  Only  one  of  the  consuls 
was  mentioned  as  having  conduded  the  treaty;  the  absence  of 
the  other  was  consequently  assumed,  and  a  reason  for  it  found  in 
a  Volscian  war.  The  bestowal  of  a  cognomen  from  a  captured 
dty  was  unknown  at  the  time,  the  first  instance  being  that  of 
Sdpio;  in  any  case,  it  would  have  been  conferred  upon  the 
commander-in-chief,  Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus,  not  upon  a 
subordinate.  The  conquest  of  Corioli  by  Coriolanus  is  invented 
to  explain  the  surname.  The  details  of  the  famine  are  borrowed 
from  those  of  later  years,  espedally  433  and  411.  The  inddent 
of  Coriolanus  taking  refuge  with  the  Volscian  king,  who,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  his  bitter  enemy,  curiously  resembles  the  appeal 
of  Themistocles  to  the  Molossian  king  Admetus.  Further,  the 
tradition  that  Coriolanus,  like  Themistocles,  committed  suidde, 
renders  it  a  probable  conjecture  that  these  inddents  are  derived 
from  a  Greek  source.  The  contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
campaign  against  Rome  and  its  inherent  improbability  give 
further  ground  for  suspicion.  Twelve  important  towns  are  takes 
in  a  single  summer  apparently  without  resbtance  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  and  after  the  retirement  of  Coriolanus  they  are 
immediately  abandoned  by  the  conquerors.  It  is  strange  that 
the  Volsdans  should  have  entrusted  a  stranger  with  the  command 
of  their  army,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  attribution  of  their 
successes  to  a  Roman  general  was  intended  to  gratify  the  natjonal 
pride  and  obliterate  the  memory  of  a  disastrous  war.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  Coriolanus  never  commanded  the  Volsdan  army  at 
all,  but  that,  like  Appius  Herdonius — the  Sabine  chieftain  who 
in  460,  with  a  band  of  fugitives  and  slaves,  obtained  possession 
of  the  capitol — he  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Rome  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  exiles  (but  at  a  much  later  date,  c.  443),  at  a  time  when 
the  dty  was  in  great  distress,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  a  pestilence, 
and  only  desisted  from  making  himself  master  of  Rome  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  his  mother.  This  seems  to  be  the  historical 
nudeus  of  the  tradition,  which  accentuates  the  great  influence 
ezerdsed  by  and  the  respect  shown  to  the  Roman  matrons  in 
early  times. 

Ancient  Authorities. — Plutarch's  Li/e;  Livy  ii,  34-40;  Dion. 
Halic,  vi.  ^3-94,  vii.  21-27,  41-47,  viii.  l-6o;  Cicero,  Brutus,  x.  4a. 
The  story  is  the  subject  cX  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus.  For  a  critioil 
examination  of  th*  story  see  Schwegler,  Romische  GeschicUe,  bk. 
xxiv. ;  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  Creduniily  of  Early  Roman  History, 
ch.  xii,  19-23;  W.  Ihne,  History  0/  Rome,  l;  T.  Mommaen,  "  Die 
Erzahlung  von  Cn.  Mardus  Conolanus,"  in  Hermes,  iv.  (1869}; 
E.  Pais,  Storia  di  Roma,  i.  ch.  4  (1898). 

CORIOLI,  an  ancient  Volsdan  dty  in  iMium  adiectum,  taken, 
according  to  the  Roman  annals  in  493  B.C.,  with  Longula  Etnd 
Pollusca,  and  retaken  (but  sec  above)  for  the  Volsd  by  Gaius 
Mardus  Coriolanus,  its  original  conqueror,  who,  in  disgust  at 
his  treatment  by  his  countrymen,  had  deserted  to  the  enemy. 
After  this  it  dues  not  appear  in  history,  and  we  hear  soon  after- 
wards (443  B.C.)  of  a  dispute  between  Ardea  and  Aricia  about 
some  land  which  had  been  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli,  bat  had 
at  an  unknown  date  passed  to  Rome  with  Corioli.  The  site  is  ap- 
parently to  be  sought  in  the  N.W.  portion  of  the  district  between 
the  sea,  the  river  Astura  and  the  Alban  Hills;  but  it  cannot 
be  more  accurately  fixed  (the  identification  with  Monte  Giove,  S. 
of  the  Valle-Aricdana,  rests  on  no  suffident  evidence),  and  even 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  ranked  among  the  lost  dtles  of  Latium. 
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00BIPPU8,  PLAVinS  CBBSCONIUS,  Roman  epic  poet  of  the 
6th  century  a.d.  He  was  &  native  of  Africa,  and  in  one  of  the 
IfSS.  is  called  grammatiats  (teacher).  He  has  been  identified, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Cresconius,  an  African  bishop 
(7th  century),  author  of  a  Cottcerdta  CoMtmum,  or  collection  of 
the  laws  of  the  church.  Nothing  is  known  of  Corippus  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  his  own  poems.  He  appears  to  have  held 
the  office  of  tribune  or  notary  {icTiniariits)  under  Anaatasiua, 
imperial  treasurer  and  chamberlain  of  Justinian,  at  the  end  of 
whose  rdgn  he  left  Africa  for  Cofistantinople,  in  consequence 
of  having  lost  his  property  during  the  Moorish  and  Vandal  wars. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  poems,  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  history  of  the  times,  one  of  which  was  not  discovered  till 
the  beginning  of  the  igth  century.  The  latter  poem,  dedicated 
to  the  nobles  of  Carthage,  which  comes  first  in  point  of  time, 
is  called  Johatmis  or  Dc  bdlis  Libycis,  and  relates  the  overthrow 
of  the  Moors  by  a  certain  Johannes,  magister  miiitum  in  546;  it 
is  in  eight  books  (the  last  is  unfinished)  and  contains  about 
5000  hexameters.  Hie  narrative  commences  with  the  despatch 
of  Johannes  to  the  theatre  of  war  by  Justinian,  and  ends  with 
the  decisive  victory  near  Carthage  (548).  The  other  poem  (In 
Ui4dem  Justitti  minoris),  in  four  books,  contains  the  death  of 
Justinian,  the  coronation  of  his  successor  Justin  II.  (14th  of 
November  565),  and  the  early  events  of  his  reign.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  preface,  and  a  short  and  fulsome  panegyric  on  Anastasius, 
the  poet's  patron.  The  Laus  was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1581 
by  Michael  Ruyz  Ajcagra,  secretary  to  the  emperor  Rudolf  II., 
from  a  9th  or  loth  century  MS.  The  preface  contains  a  reference 
to  a  previous  work  by  the  author  on  the  wars  in  Africa,  and 
although  Johannes  Cuspinianus  (1473-1529)  in  his  Dt  Caetaribus 
tt  Imperatoribus  professed  to  have  seen  a  MS.  of  it  in  the  library 
at  Buda  (destroyed  by  Suleiman  II.  in  1537),  it  was  not  till  1814 
that  it  was  discovered  at  Milan  by  Cardinal  Mazzucchelli, 
librariaa  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  from  the  codex  Trivultianus 
(in  the  library  of  the  marquis  Trivulzi),  the  only  MS.  of  the 
Jokannis  still  extant. 

The  Johannis  is  of  great  value,  not  only  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  but  also  as  giving  a  description  of  the  land  and 
peoi^e  of  Africa,  which  conscientiously  records  the  impressions 
•f  an  intelligent  native  observer;  many  of  his  statements  as 
10  manners  and  customs  are  confirmed  both  by  independent 
ancient  authorities  (such  as  Frocopius)  and  by  our  knowledge 
of  the  modem  Berbers.  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Claudian  were  the 
poet's  chief  models.  The  Laus,  which  was  written  when  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  although  marred  by  Byzantine  servility  and 
gross  fl&ttery  of  a  by  no  means  worthy  object,  throws  much  light 
upon  Byzantine  court  ceremony,  as  in  the  account  of  the  accession 
of  Justin  and  the  reception  of  the  embassy  of  the  Avars.  On 
the  whole  th^  language  and  metre  of  Corippus,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a  native 
Italian,  is  remarkably  pure.  That  he  was  a  Christian  is  rendered 
probable  by  negative  indications,  such  as  the  absence  of  all  the 
usual  mythological  accessories  of  an  epic  poem,  positive  allusions 
to  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  highly  orthodox  passage  Laus  iv. 
»M  ff. 

The  editions  of  the  Johannis  by  P.  Mazzucchelli  (1S20)  and  of  the 
ioitf  by  P.  F.  Fcpgini  (177^)  are  still  valuable  for  theircommentaries. 
They  are  both  included  m  the  38th  volume  of  the  Bonn  Corpus 
icHplorum  hitloriae  Bytaniinae.  The  best  modem  editions  are  by 
J.  Partach  (in  Monumenla  Germaniae  hisUirka,  1879),  with  very 
valuable  prolegomena,  and  M.  Petschcnig  {Berliner  StudienJUr 
klaisis(he  Philologie,  iv.,  18S6);  bCc  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fail, 
cfa.  xlv. 

CORISCO,  the  name  of  a  bay  and  an  island  on  the  Guinea 
Coast,  West  Africa.  The  bay  is  bounded  N.  by  Cape  San  Juan 
(i''io'N.)andS.  byCape£sterias(o''36'N.),  andisaboutji  m. 
across,  whfle  it  extends  inland  some  15  m.  The  bay  is  much 
encumbered  with  sandbanks,  which  impair  its  value  as  a  harbour. 
Whereas  the  Muni  river  or  estuary,  which  enters  the  bay  on  its 
northern  side,  has  a  maximum  depth  of  over  100  ft.,  vessels 
entering  it  have  to  come  by  a  channel  mth  an  average  depth  of 
six  fathoms.  The  entrance  to  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  is 
obstructed  by  the  Bana  Bank,  which  extends  for  g  m.,  rendering 


navigation  dangerous.  The  bay  encloses  many  small  islands 
and  islets,  some  hardly  distinguishable  from  sandbanks  and 
submerged  at  high  water,  giving  rise  to  a  narive  saying  that 
"  half  the  islands  live  under  water."  The  principal  islands 
are  four,  Bana,  Great  and  Little  Elobey,  and  Corisco,  the  last- 
named  lying  farthest  to  seaward  and  giving  its  name  to  the 

Corisco  Island,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  some  3  m.  long  by 
1}  m.  in  breadth  and  has  an  area  of  about  5  J  sq.  m.  The  surface 
of  the  island  is  very  diversified.  On  a  miniature  scale  it  possesses 
mountains  and  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  forests  and  swamps,  grass- 
land and  bushland,  moorland  and  parkland.  The  forests  supply 
ebony  and  logwood  for  export.  The  natives  are  a  Bantu-Negro 
tribe  called  Benga.  There  are  among  them  many  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism  and  a  few  Protestants.  Corisco  and  the 
other  islands  named  are  Spanish  possessions  and  are  governed 
as  dependencies  of  Fernando  Po. 

See  Mary  H.  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa,  ch.  xvii.  ^ndon, 
1897);  E.  L.  Perea,  "Guinea  espaAoIa:  La  isia  de  Consco,"  in 
Smsia  de  geoz-  colon,  y  fnercanlU  (Madrid,  1906). 

CORK,  RICHARD  BOTLS,  isT  Easi.  0?  (1566-1643),  Irish 
statesman,  second  son  of  Roger  Boyle  of  Paversham  in  Kent, 
a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Herefordshire  family,  and  of  Joan, 
daughter  of  Robert  Naylor  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Cajiterbury 
on  the  3rd  of  October  1566,  and  was  educated  at  the  King's 
school  and  at  Bennet  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  1 583 .  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Middle  Temple  and  became  clerk  to  Sir  Richard  Manwood,  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer;  but  finding  his  position  offered  little 
opportunity  for  advancement  he  determined  to  make  a  new 
start  in  Ireland.  He  landed  in  Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  June  158S, 
as  he  relates  himself,  with  £37,  3s.  in  money,  a  gold  bracelet 
worth  £10,  and  a  diamond  ring,  besides  some  fine  wearing 
apparel.  He  began  to  make  his  fortune  almost  immediately. 
In  1590  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy  escheator  to 
John  Crofton,  the  escheator-general,  and  in  1595  he  married 
Joan,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Appsley  of  Limerick, 
who  died  in  1599,  having  brought  him  an  estate  of  £500  a 
year. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  Sir  Henry 
Wallop  and  others,  incited,  according  to  his  own  account,  by 
envy  at  his  success  and  increasing  prosperity,  and  was  appre- 
hended on  various  charges  of  fraud  in  his  office,  being  more  Uian 
once  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for 
England  to  justify  himself  to  the  queen,  when  the  rebellion  in 
Munster  in  October  1598  again  reduced  him  to  poverty  and 
obliged  him  to  return  to  London  to  his  chambers  at  the  Temple. 
He  was,  however,  almost  immediately  taken  by  Essex  into  his 
service,  when  Sir  Henry  Wallop  again  renewed  his  prosecution, 
with  the  result  that  Boyle  was  summoned  before  the  star 
chamber.  His  enemies  appear  to  have  failed  in  substantiating 
their  accusations,  and  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  at  which  he 
had  secured  the  presence  of  the  queen  herself,  he  was  able 
to  expose  several  instances  of  malversation  on  the  part  of  his 
opponent,  who  was  dismissed  in  consequence  from  his  office  of 
treasurer,  while  Boyle  himself,  who  had  favourably  impressed 
the  queen,  was  declared  by  her  as  "  a  man  fit  to  be  employed  by 
ourselves  "  and  was  at  once  made  clerk  of  the  council  of  Munster. 
He  brought  to  Elizabeth  the  news  of  the  victory  near  Kingsale 
in  December  1601,  and  in  October  i6oj  was  again  sent  over  by 
Sir  George  Carew,  the  president  of  Munster,  on  Irish  affairs; 
and  OR  this  occasion,  at  the  instance  of  Carew,  he  bought  for 
£1000  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  lands  in  Cork,  Waterford 
and  Tipperary,  consisting  of  13,000  acres  with  immense  capa- 
bilities of  development.  This  offered  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  exerdse  of  his  genius  for  business  and  administration. 
Manufactures  were  established,  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  fish 
introduced,  mines  opened,  colonists  from  Enf^nd  encouraged 
to  come  over,  the  natural  resources  of  the  land  developed, 
bridges,  harbours  and  roads  constructed,  and  towns  settled, 
order  being  maintained  by  13  castles  garrisoned  by  retainers. 

While  himself  quickly  accumulating  vast  riches,  the  a 
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wliicti  Boyle  rendered  to  the  government  and  to  the  nation  at 
such  a  time  of  disorder  and  transition  were  incalculable.  He 
soon  became  the  most  powerful  subject  in  Ireland.  On  the 
2Stli  of  July  1603  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Fenton,  secretary  of  state,  and  was 
Icnighted.  In  1606  he  became  a  privy  councilloi  for  Munster 
and  in  1613  for  Ireland.  On  the  6tfa  of  September  1616  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lonl  Boyle,  baron  of  Youghal,  and 
on  the  a6tli  of  October  1630  was  created  ead  of  Cork  and  Viscount 
Dungarvan.  He  was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  October  i63g 
a  lord  justice,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  1631  lord  high 
treasurer.  Though  no  peer  of  England,  he  was  "  by  writ  called 
into  the  Upper  House  by  His  Majesty's  great  grace,"  and  took 
his  place  as  an  "  assistant  sitting  on  the  inside  of  the  Woolsack."' 
The  appointment  of  Wentwortb  {Lord  Strafford),  however,  as 
lord  deputy  in  1633  put  an  end  to  the  predominant  power  and 
influence  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  "  A  most  cursed  man,"  he  writes 
in  his  diary  on  Wentworth's  arrival,  "  to  all  Ireland  and  to  me 
in  particular."  In  reality  these  two  great  men  had  much  in 
common,  held  similar  views  of  administration,  and  had  the  same 
talents  for  practical  statesmanship.  Cork  had  already  carried 
out  in  MuDSter  the  policy  which  Strafford  desired  to  see  extended 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland.  But  Cork  belonged  to  the  "  spacious 
days  of  great  Elizabeth,"  and  for  such  a  man  there  was  no  room 
within  the  narrow  despotism  and  intolerance  of  the  government 
of  Charles.  The  subjection  of  the  great  was  part  of  Strafford's 
settled  policy,  and  consequently,  instead  of  seeking  his  collabora- 
tion in  developing  the  country  and  in  maintaining  order,  he 
studied  merely  to  diminish  his  influence.  He  subjected  him  to 
various  humiliations.  He  forced  him  to  remove  his  wife's  tomb 
from  the  choir  in  St  Patrick's  at  Dublin,  and  deprived  him 
arbitrarily  of  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  Youghal,  a 
portion  of  the  Raleigh  estates.  "  No  physic,"  wrote  Laud, 
delighted,  "  better  than  a  vomit  if  it  be  given  in  time,  and  there- 
fore you  have  taken  a  very  judicious  course  to  administer  one  so 
early  to  my  Lord  of  Cork.  I  hope  it  will  do  him  good.  .  .  ." ' 
Cork,  however,  refrained  from  any  systematic  or  retaliatory 
resistance,  and  even  simulated  an  admiration  for  Strafford's 
rule.  At  the  latter's  trial  he  was  an  important  witness,  but 
took  DO  active  part  in  the  prosecurion,  though  he  thoroughly 
approved  of  his  condemnation  and  esecution.  Scarcely  had  he 
returned  to  Ireland  from  witnessing  his  rival's  destruction  when 
the  rebelhon  broke  out,  but  his  influence  and  preparations, 
supported  by  the  military  prowess  of  bis  sons,  were  sufficient  to 
offer  a  successful  resistance  to  the  rebels  in  Munster  and  to  save 
the  province  from  ruin.  This  was  his  last  great  service  to  the 
state.  He  died  about  the  isth  of  September  1643,  leaving  a 
targe  and  illustrious  family  by  his  second  wife. 

Four  of  his  seven  sons  received  independent  peerages, — 
Richard,  created  Baron  Clifford  and  earl  of  Burlington;  Lewis, 
Viscount  Kinalmeaky,  killed  in  1642  at  the  battle  of  Liscarrol; 
Roger,  baron  of  Broghill  and  earl  of  Orrery;  and  Francis, 
Viscount  Shannon.  Another  son  was  Robert  Boyle  {g-v.),  the 
famous  natural  philosopher  and  chemist. 

The  title  passed  to  the  eldest  surviving  son,  Richard  Boyle, 
ist  eari  of  Burlington  and  ind  earl  of  Cork  (i(3i3-i6g8),  who 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  knighted  in 
1634-  Returning  home  after  travelling  abroad  he  married  in 
163s  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  later 
eari  of  Cumberland.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  sup- 
ported hia  father  in  Munster,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Liscarrol, 
and  raised  forces  for  the  first  war  with  the  Scots.  In  1640  he 
represented  Appleby  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  in  the  civil 
war  he  supported  zealously  the  royal  cause,  being  created  in 
1643  Baron  Clifford  of  Lanesborough  in  the  peerage  of  England, 
in  addition  to  the  earldom  of  Cork  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father  the  same  year.  At  the  Restoration  he  obtained  also  the 
earldom  of  Burlington  (or  Bridlington),  and  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  resigning  this 
office  through  opposition  to  the  government  of  James  11.  He 
held  the  of&ce  of  Icrd  treasurer  of  Ireland  from  1680  till  1695. 
>  Lord!  Journals.  '  Strafford  Letters,  i.  156. 


He  died  on  the  15th  of  January  1698.  His  two  sons  having 
predeceased  him,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  grandson 
Charles,  issue  of  his  eldest  son  Charles,  as  and  earl  of  BurliDgton 
and  3rd  earl  of  Cork;  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male 
line  in  the  person  of  Richard,  the  4th  earl,  in  1753  the  earldom 
of  Cork  fell  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Boyle  fsmUy,  in  the 
person  of  John,  jtb  earl  of  Orrery,  he  and  later  earls  being  "  of 
Cork  and  Orrery." 

John  Bovle,  5th  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery  (1707-1762),  only 
son  of  the  4th  earl  of  Orrery,  was  bom  on  the  and  of  January 
1707.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  led 
by  indifferent  health  and  many  untoward  accidents  to  cultivate 
in  retirement  his  talents  for  literature  and  poetry.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  Ike  Younger,  with  various  notes, 
Eor  the  use  of  his  eldest  son,  was  published  in  1751.  He  also 
published  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jonathan  Swift 
(i  751), in  several  letters  addressed  to  his  second  son,  and  if  emoirf 
of  Robert  Carey,  earl  of  Monmouth,  from  the  original  manuscript, 
with  preface  and  notes.  He  died  on  the  t6th  of  November  1763. 
His  Letters  from  Itaiy  appeared  in  1774,  edited,  with  memoir, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe.  The  earldom  continued  in  later 
years  in  the  Boyle  family,  being  held  in  1909  by  the  10th  eari 
(b.  1861).  The  wife  of  the  7th  earl  (see  Cosk  and  Ouesy, 
Maxy,  Countess  op)  was  a  famous  figure  in  society  in  the  early 
19th  century. 

BiBLioGRAFHV  FOR  IST  Earl. — Tfue  lUmembTaHces,  written  by 
himself  and  printed  by  Birch  in  hia  edition  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Boyle  ;_iinMore  Papers,  ed.  by  A.  B.  Grosart  (10  voIb.,  1886-1887), 
1st  aeries  consisting  of  the  diary  from  161 1  to  his  death  and  of 
autobiogiaphtcai  notes,  and  and  series  of  correapoiidence;  Life  ({f 
Lord  Cork,  \>y^  Dorothea  Townshend  (1904)  1  artuje  in  the  Diet,  t^ 
Nat.  Biog.,  with  authorities  there  given;  Egerton  MSS.  80  (copies 
of  correspondence) ;  Add.  MSS.,  Brit.  Mua.,  19831-19832  (rebellion 
in  Munster,  examination  before  the  Star  Chamber,  correspondence)  . 
and  18033;  StnUord's  Letters;  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Domestic 
and  Irish,  and  Careui  Papers;  E.  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  i.  144: 
E.  Budgell'9  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles  (1737) ;  Ed.  Edwards's  Ufe  <^ 
Raleigh;  Gardiner's  Htsl.  of  England;    Charles  Smith's  History  of 


CORK,  a  county  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Munster,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  the  counties  Waterford  and 
Tipperary,  N.  by  Limerick,  and  W.  by  Kerry.  It  is  the  largest 
county  in  Ireland,  having  an  area  of  1,849,686  acres,  or  about 
3890  sq.  m.  The  outline  is  irregular;  the  coast  is  for  the  most 
part  bold  and  rocky,  and  is  intersected  by  the  bays  of  Bantry, 
Dunmanus,  and  Roaring  Water.  The  southern  part  of  the  coast 
projects  several  headlands  into  the  Atlantic,  and  its  south- 
eastern side  is  indented  by  Cork  Harbour,  and  Ballycotton  and 
Youghal  Bays.  The  surface  is  undulating.  It  consists  of  low 
rounded  ridges,  with  corresponding  valleys,  running  east  and 
west,  except  in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  which  is  more 
mountainous.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Blackwater,  the  Lee, 
and  the  Bandon,  flowing  generally  eastward  from  their  sources 
in  the  high  ground  of  the  west.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the 
county  is  in  the  Boggeragh  Mountains,  in  the  north-west,  which 
reach  an  extreme  height  of  2118  ft.  To  the  south  are  the  Shehy 
Mountains,  at  the- root  of  the  two  promontories  flanking  Bantry 
Bay,  the  Caha  Mountains  forming  the  backbone  of  the  northern 
of  these  promontories,  and  the  hills  of  the  district  of  Corbery 
to  the  south  of  the  Shehy  range.  North  of  the  Blackwater  the 
country  is  comparatively  level,  being  a  branch  of  the  great  plain 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  centre  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
principal  rivers  the  Blackwater  has  its  source  in  the  county 
Limerick.  The  Lee  originates  in  the  wild  and  picturesque 
Gouganebarra  Lough,  and  the  Bandon  river  rises  in  the  Cullinagfa 
Lough.  There  are  also  some  smaller  streams  which  flow  directly 
into  the  sea,  the  more  important  of  these  being  in  the  south-west 
portion  of  the  county.  No  lakes  of  any  magnitude  occur,  the 
largest  being  Lough  Allua,  or  Inchigeelagh,  an  expansion  of  the 
river  Lee.  The  scenery  of  the  western  parts  of  the  county  is 
bold  and  rugged.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts,  especially 
the  valleys,  it  is  green  and  quiet,  and  in  some  spots  w^ 
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Geelcfy. — The  county  prcBeats  a  remarkable  simplicity  of  goo- 
loeical  structure.  Its  surface  ia  controlled  throughout  by  the 
"  Hercynian  "  folds,  running  from  the  Kerry  border  eastward  to  the 
sea  at  Voughai,  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  comes  out  in  the  north, 
forming  the  heather-dad  Ballyhoura  Hills,  which  are  repeated  acroes 
the  limestone  hollow  ol  Mitchelstown  by  the  western  spur  of  the 
Knockmealdown  Mountains.  On  the  west,  beds  as  high  as  the 
Millstone  Grit  and  Coal  Measures  remain  above  the  Itmeslone, 
extending  from  Mallow  and  Kanturk  to  the  Limerick  and  Kerry 
borders.  Another  synclinal  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  runs  from 
Millstreet  through  Lismore,  and  the  Blackwater  has  worn  out  an  easy 
course  along  it.  Then  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  again  rises  as  an 
undulating  upland  through  the  centre  of  the  county,  with  a  few 
synclinal  patches  of  Carboniferous  Shale  and  Limestone  caught  in 
on  its  back.  Cork  city  lies  on  the  north  slope  and  in  the  floor  of  a 
lareer  synclinal,  and  the  Yellow  Sandstone,  which  forms  the  passage- 
be^  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the  Carboniferous,  appears  near 
the  city.  This  hollow  continues  across  the  Lee  through  Middleton. 
The  limestone  in  it  has  become  crystalline,  veined  and  brecciated, 
while  a  fine  red  staining,  especially  at  Little  Island,  adds  to  its  value 
aa  a  marble.  After  another  anticlinal  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the 
Carboniferous  Slate  occupies  most  of  the  country  southward,  with 
occafflonal  appcaran';es  of  the  basal  Coomhola  Grits  and  of  the  under- 
lying Old  Red  Sandstone  alone  anticlinals.  The  soils  thus  vary  from 
sandy  loams,  usually  on  the  higher  ground,  to  stiff  clays  altmg  the 
limestone  hollows. 

This  country  admirably  illustrates  the  system  of  river-develop- 
ment originally  traced  out  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Jukes  in  1862,  and  further 
explained  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  and  othera.  The  folded  series, 
culminating  originally  in  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  was  worn  down, 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  Permian  times,  tintil  it  possessed  a  fairly 
uniform  surface.  This  surface,  or  "  peneplain,"  was  probably  the 
result  of  denudation  workine  away  the  beds  almost  to  sea-level. 
A  subsequent  elevation  enabled  the  streams,  as  in  so  many  cases 
now  recognised,  to  cut  into  the  surface  alone  the  direction  of  greatest 
inclination,  which  here  happened  to  be  southward.  When  the  higher 
strata  had  been  worn  away,  the  rivers  and  their  tributaries  worked 
upon  rocks  of  veiy  various  hardness,  but  with  a  common  strike  from 
east  to  west.  The  tributaries,  running  along  the  strike,  speedily 
confined  themselves  to  the  synclinals  of  limestone,  along  which  they 
could  erode  and  dissolve  long  valleys.  The  present  sunace  of  anti- 
clinal sandstone  ridges  and  synclinal  limestone  hollows  thus  began 
to  arise;  but  the  main  streams  still  held  on  their  courses  across  the 
strike,  that  is,  from  north  to  south.  Here  and  there  a  more  active 
tributary  worked  its  way  back  at  its  head  into  the  basin  of  one  of  the 
cross-streams,  and  drew  off  into  its  own  system  the  head-waters  of 
this  other  stream.  With  this  new  Hood  of  water  the  strengthened 
system  still  further  deepened  its  original  ravine  across  the  strike, 
while  the  beheaded  cross-stream  or  streams  rapidly  dwindled  in 
importance.  Ultimately,  the  tributaries  of  the  surviving  rivpr- 
aystems  appeared  as  the  most  important  feature,  stretching  fa 


traced  above  the  bend  in  each  case,  though  the  stream  now  descend- 
ing along  it  seems  merely  a  tributary  entering  parallel  with  the 
north -and -south  portion  of  the  main  stream.  Moreover,  the  tribu- 
taries on  the  north  side  of  the  great  synclinal  valleys  may  in  many 
cases  be  the  relics  of  original  cross-streams  that  once  flowed  directly 


Carboniferous  beds  on  the  Kerry  border,  thus  falls  steeply  southward 
to  Rathmore.  and  then  turns  eastward  along  the  synclinal  valley 
of  limestone  from  Millstreet  to  Cappoquin.  Here  it  abruptly  turns 
south,  keeping,  in  fact,  to  that  part  of  its  valley  which  was  first 
developed.  The  Lee,  rising  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  mooia  of 
Goi^anebana,  runs  cast,  encountering  one  or  two  patches  of  lime- 
stone in  the  floor  of  the  synclinal  on  its  way,  mere  residues  of  the 
rock  that  once  occupied  the  hollow.  Near  Cork,  the  limestone  and 
aooamiMnv|ing  shale  arc  better  preserved;  but  the  river,  instead 
of  continuing  along  the  synclinal  through  Middleton  to  Youghal, 
turns  south,  and  forms  the  now  submeived  valley  of  Cork  Harbour. 
Observations  have  shown  that  the  coast  lay  much  at  its  present  level 
in  pre-Glacial  times,  and  that  Cork  Harbour  was  thus  a  marine  inlet 
before  the  ice  descended  into  it.  The  synclinal  valleys  of  Bantry 
Bay  and  Dunmanus  Bay  were  also,  in  all  probability,  submerged 
at  this  same  early  epoch. 

The  county  has  been  famous  For  its  copper-mines,  notably  at 
Allihiee  in  the  extreme  west.  The  region  south-west  of  Bantry 
has  been  mined  in  several  places.  Both  gold  and  silver  have  been 
found  in  the  copper-ores  of  this  latter  area.  Barytes  has  been  mined 
near  Bantry,  Schull  and  Clonakilty.  and  manganese-ore  at  Glandore. 
Anthracite  has  been  raised  from  time  to  time  in  the  band  of  Coal 
Measures  south-west  of  Kanturk.  The  marble  of  Little  Island  near 
Cork  is  quarried  under  the  name  of  "  Cork  Red,"  and  the  veined 
pink  and  grey  marble  of  Middleton  is  also  much  esteemed. 

CUmaie  and  Wafermg-places. — Ilic  dimate  is  moist  and  warm, 
the  ;M«v&iling  winds  being  from  the  irast  and  south-west.    The 


annual  rainfall  in  the  dty  of  Cork  is  about  40  in.,  that  of  the 
whole  county  being  somewhat  higher.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  52"  F.  The  snow-foU  during  the  winter  is 
usually  slight,  and  snow  rarely  remains  long  on  the  ground  except 
in  sheltered  places.  The  thermal  spring  of  Mallow  was  formerly 
in  considerable  repute;  it  is  situated  in  a  basin  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater,  rising  from  the  base  of  a  limestone  hill.  The 
cliief  places  for  sea-bathing  are  Blackrock,  Passage,  Monkstown, 
Queenstown,  and  other  waterside  villages  in  the  vidjiity  of  Cork ; 
Bautiy,  Baltimore,  Kinsale,  Glenganii  and  Youghal  are  also 
much  frequented  during  the  summer  months. 

Industries. — The  soils  of  the  county  exhibit  no  great  variety. 
They  may  be  reduced  in  number  to  four:  the  calcareous  in  the 
limestone  districts;  the  deep  mellow  loams  found  in  districts 
remote  from  limestone,  and  generally  occurring  in  the  less 
elevated  parts  of  the  giey  and  red  sandstone  districts;  the  light 
shallow  soils,  and  the  moorland  or  peat  soils,  the  usual  substratum 
of  which  is  coarse  retentive  day.  About  one-sixth  of  the  total 
area  is  quite  barren.  In  a  district  of  such  extent  and  variety  of 
surface,  the  state  of  agriculture  must  be  liable  to  much  variatioiL 
The  more  populous  parts  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  lines  of  communication,  exhibit  favourable  instances  of 
agricultural  improvement.  Oats,  potatoes  and  turnips  are  the 
prindpal  crops,  but  the  extent  of  land  under  tillage  shows  a 
general  decrease.  Pasture  land,  however,  extends,  and  the 
number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  rises;  for  dairies  are 
numerous  and  the  character  of  the  Cork  butter  and  fannyard 
produce  stands  high  in  English  and  foreign  markets. 

Youghal,  Kinsale,  Queenstown,  Castletown  and  Beaihaven 
are  the  deep-sea  and  coast  fishing  district  centres  of  the  county; 
while  the  salmon  fishing  is  distributed  among  the  districts  of 
Cork,  Bandon,  Skibbereen  and  Bantry.  The  mackerel  fishery 
b  especially  productive  from  mid-March  to  mid-June.  The 
Blackwater,  Lee  and  Bandon,  apart  from  the  netting  industry, 
afford  good  rod-fishing  for  salmon,  especially  the  first,  on  which 
Lismore,  Fennoy  and  Mallow  are  the  principal  centres.  The 
loughs,  the  upper  waters  of  these  rivers  aiKl  their  tributaries, 
frequently  abound  in  trout.  Macroom,  Inchigeelagh,  Bandon, 
Dunmanway  and  Glandore,  with  Bantry  and  Skibbereen,  are 
all  good  stations. 

CommimiaUions. — The  main  line  of  the  Great  Southern  & 
Western  railway,  entering  the  county  from  the  north  at  Charle- 
viUe,  serves  Cork  and  Queenstown.  The  Cork,  Bandon  & 
South  Coast  line  runs  west  to  Skibbereen,  Baltimore,  Bantry, 
Clonakilty  and  Kinsale;  and  there  are  also  the  Cork  & 
Macroom  line  to  Macroom;  the  Cork,  Blackrock  &  Passage 
to  the  western  waterside  villages  of  Cork  Harbour,  and  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  branch  eastward  from  Cork  to 
Youghal;  while  from  Mallow  a  branch  of  the  same  system 
continues  towards  Killamey  and  the  south-western  coast  of 
Ireland.  There  is  also  connexion  from  this  junction  with  Fermoy, 
Mitchelstown  and  county  Watcriord  eastward.  TheTun<Jeague 
and  Courtmacsherry  line  connects  these  villages  with  the  Clona- 
kilty branch  of  the  Cork,  Bandon  &  South  Coast  Railway. 

PoptdoHon, — The  population  (438432  in  1891;  404,611  in 
1901)  exhibits  a  decrease  among  the  most  serious  of  the  Irish 
counties,  and  emigration  is  correspondingly  heavy.  Of  the  total 
about  90%  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  ;o%  constitute 
the  rural  population.  The  prindpal  towns  are  Cork  (pop.  76, 1 22, 
a  county  of  a  dty);  Queenstown  (7909).  Fennoy  (6126); 
Kinsale  (4*50),  Bandon  {2830),  Youghal  (S393).  Mallow  (454'), 
Skibbereen  (3208),  Macroom  (3016),  Bantry  (3J09),  Middleton 
(3361),  Clonakilty  (3098),  and  among  smaUer  towns  Charleville, 
Mitchelstown,  Passage  West,  DtMieraile  and  Kanturk.  Crook- 
haven  in  the  extreme  S.W.  is  of  importance  as  a  harbour  of 
refuge,  but  the  ciiief  ports  are  Cork  and  Queenstown.  The  county 
is  divided  into  east  and  west  ridings,  and  contains'twenty-three 
barotues  and  249  parishes.  Assizes  are  held  at  Cork,  and  quarter- 
sessions  at  Cork,  Fermoy,  Kanturk,  Kinsale,  Mallow,  Middleton, 
and  Youghal  in  the  east  riding;  and  Bandon,  Bantry,  Clonakilty, 
Macroom  and  Skibbereen  in  the  west  riding.  The  county  is  in 
the  FiDtestant  diocese  of  Coric,  and  the  Roman  Ci^hoJic  diocese 
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ol  Cork,  Cloyne,  Kerry  and  Rosb.  There  are  seveD  pariiamcntary 
<fivisions,  east,  mid,  north,  north-east,  south,  south-east  and 
west,  each  returning  one  member. 

Bislory. — Cork  is  one  of  the  counties  which  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  John.  It  had  not 
always  its  present  extent,  foi  its  existing  boundaries  include 
part  of  the  andent  territory  of  Desmond  iq.v.),  which,  in  the 
later  half  of  the  i6th  century,  ranked  as  a  separate  county. 
In  1598,  however,  there  were  two  sheriffs  in  the  county  Cork, 
one  especially  for  Desmond,  which  was  then  included  in  Cork, 
but  was  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  county  Kerry.  In 
the  same  period  wide  lands  in  the  county  were  given  to  settlers 
under  the  crown,  and  among  these  were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  Edmund  Spenser  the  poet,  who  received  40,000  acres  and 
3028  acres  re^>ectivcly.  In  i6oa  a  large  portion  of  the  estates 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Fane  Beecher  were  purchased  by 
Richard  Boyle,  ist  eail  of  Cork,  who  had  them  colonized  with 
English  settlers;  and  by  founding  or  rebuilding  the  towns  of 
BandoD,  Qonakilty,  Baltimore,  Youghal,  and  afterwards  those 
of  Middleton,  Castlemartyr,  Charleville  and  Doneraile,  which 
were  incorporated  and  made  parliamentary  boroughs,  the  family 
of  Boyle  became  possessed  of  nearly  the  entire  political  power 
of  the  county. 

AnliquiHes. — The  earlier  antiquities  of  the  county  are  rude 
monuments  of  the  Pagan  era.  There  are  two  so-called  druids' 
altars,  the  most  perfect  near  Cloyne,  and  certain  pillar  stones 
scattered  through  the  county,  with  straight  marks  cut  on  the 
edgas  called  Ogham  inscriptions,  the  interpretation  of  which  is 
a  sabject  of  much  controversy.  The  rensins  of  the  old  ecclesi* 
astic^  buildings  are  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  being  used  b& 
burial-places  by  the  country  people.  The  principal  is  Kilcrea, 
founded  by  Cormac  M'Cartby  about  1485,  some  of  the  tombs 
of  whose  descendants  are  still  in  the  chancel ;  the  steeple  is  still 
nearly  perfect,  and  chapter-house,  cloister,  dormitory  and 
kitchen  can  be  seen.  Timoleague  church,  situated  on  a  romantic 
Spot  on  rising  ground  at  the  extreme  end  of  CourtmacsfaeTiy 
Bay,  contains  some  tombs  of  interest,  and  is  still  in  fair  condition. 
Buttevant  Abbey  (13th  century)  contains  some  tombs  of  the 
Barrys  and  other  distinguished  families.  There  is  a  good  crypt 
here.  All  these  were  the  property  of  the  Franciscans.  There 
are  two  round  towers  in  the  county,  one  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation  opposite  Cloyne  Cathedral,  the  other  at  Kinneigb. 
On  the  chapter  seal  at  Ross,  which  is  dated  1661,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  a  much  earlier  one,  there  is  a  good  example 
of  a  round  tower  and  stone-roofed  church,  with  St  Fachnan,  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  standing  by,  with  a  book  in  one 
hand  and  a  cross  in  the  other.  The  present  church  dates  from 
1837,  but  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  cathedral  united  to  Cork  in 
1583.  Of  Moume  Abbey,  near  Mallow,  once  a  preceptory  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  TYacton  Abbey,  which  once  sent  a  prior 
to  parliament,  the  very  ruins  have  perished.  On  an  island  of 
Lough  Gouganebarra  are  remains  of  an  oratory  of  St  Finbar. 

Of  the  castles,  Lohort,  built  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  is  by  far 
the  oldest,  and  in  its  architectural  features  the  most  interesting; 
it  is  still  quite  perfect  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  owner, 
the  Earl  of  Egmont.  Blarney  Castle,  built  by  Cormac  M'Carthy 
about  1449,  has  a  wide  reputation  (see  Blakitey).  Castles 
Mahon  and  Macroom  have  been  incorporated  into  the  residences 
of  the  earls  of  BandoQ  and  Bantry.  The  walls  of  Mallow  Castle 
attest  its  former  strength  and  extent,  as  also  the  castle  of 
Kilbolane.  The  castles  of  Buttevant,  Kilcrea  and  Dripsy  are 
still  in  good  condition.  At  Kanturk  is  a  huge  Elizabethan  castle 
stiU  known  as  "  M'Donagh's  Folly,"  left  unfinished  owing  to 
objections  raised  by  a  jealous  government.  At  Kilcolman  castle 
near  Doneraile  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  was  written  by  Spenser. 

CORK,  3  city,  county  of  a  city,  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  seaport  of  Co,  Cork,  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  the 
magnificent  inlet  of  Cork  Harbour,  on  the  river  Lee,  165^  m. 
S.W.  of  Dublin  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1901)  76,r33.  Until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it  ranked 
second  only  to  Dublin,  but  is  now  surpassed  by  Belfast  in 
commercial  importance.    It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 


railway  system,  including  the  Great  Southern  &  Western,  the 
Cork,  BandoD  &  South  Coast,  the  Cork  Sl  Macroom  Direct, 
the  Cork.Blackrock  &  Passage  railways,and  the  Cork&Muskerry 
light  railway;  each  of  which  companies  possesses  a  separate 
station  in  the  city.  The  passenger  steamers  to  Great  Britain, 
mainly  under  the  control  of  the  City  of  Cork  Steam  Packet 
Company,  serve  Fishguard,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Plymouth  and 
Southampton,  London  and  other  porta,  starting  from  Penrose 
Quay  on  the  North  Channel. 

The  nucleus  of  the  city  occupies  an  island  formed  by  the  North 
and  South  Channels,  two  arms  of  the  river  Lee,  and  in  former 
times  no  doubt  merited  its  name,  which  ^gnifies  a  swamp.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  indeed,  this  island  was  brokea 
up  into  many  parts  connected  by  drawbridges,  by  numerous 
small  channels  navigable  at  high  tide.  It  now  includes  most 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  which  form  a  notable  contrast 
to  many  of  the  smaller  streets  and  alleys,  io  which  good  building 
and  cleanliness  are  lacking.  Three  bridges  cross  the  North 
Channel,  a  footbridge.  North  Gate  bridge  and  St  Patrick's  bridge, 
the  last  a  handsome  three-arch  structure  leading  to  St  Patrick's 
Street,  a  wide  and  pleasant  thoroughfare,  containing  a  statue 
of  Father  Mathew,  the  celebrated  Capuchin  advocate  of 
temperance,  bom  in  1790.  It  communicates  with  the  Grand 
Parade  and  this  in  turn  with  Great  George's  Street,  to  tbe  west, 
and  the  South  Mall  to  the  east,  the  last  containing  the  principal 
banks,  the  County  Club  house,  and  good  commercial  buildings. 
The  Clarks,  South  Gate,  Parliament  and  Parnell  bridges  cross 
the  South  Channel  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  city.  Public 
grounds  are  few,  but  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  a  park  and 
race-course,  with  the  fashionable  Marina  promenade;  while  the 
Mardyke  walk,  on  the  west  of  the  island,  is  pleasantly  shaded 
by  a  fine  avenue,  and  was  the  site  of  the  International  exhibition 
held  in  1903.  Electric  tramways  connect  the  city  and  suburbs 
and  traverse  the  principal  streets  and  the  St  Patrick's  and 
Parnell  bridges.  Both  branches  of  the  Lee  are  lined  with  fine 
quays  of  cut  limestone,  extending  in  total  length  over  4  m. 

liie  principal  church  is  the  Protestant  cathedral,  founded 
in  1865,  and  consecrated  on  St  Andrew's  Day  1870;  while  the 
central  tower  was  completed  in  1879.  It  is  dedicated  to  St  Fin 
Barre  or  Finbar,  who  founded  the  original  cathedral  in  the 
7th  century.  The  present  building  is  in  tbe  south-west  part 
of  the  city,  and  replaces  a  somewhat  mean  structure  erected  in 
1735  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral,  which  suffered  during 
the  siege  of  Cork  in  September  r689.  Money  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  of  1735  was  raised  by  the  curious  method  of  a  tax 
on  imported  coal.  The  new  cathedral  is  in  the  Early  French 
(pointed)  style,  with  an  eastern  apse  and  a  striking  west  front. 
Its  design  was  by  William  Burges  (d.  1881),  and  its  erection  was 
due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  and  munificence  of  Dr  John 
Gregg,  bishop  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross;  while  the  tower  and 
spires  were  the  gift  of  two  merchants  of  Cork,  The  other 
principal  Protestant  churches  are  St  Luke's,  St  Nicholas  and 
St  Anne  Shandon,  with  its  striking  tower  of  parti-coloured  stones; 
and  its  peal  of  bells  extolled  in  Father  Prout's  lyric  "  The  Bells 
of  Shandon."  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  also  dedicated 
to  St  Finbar,  is  conspicuous  on  the  north  side  of  the  city;  it 
dates  from  1808,  but  has  been  since  restored.  Other  fine  churches 
of  this  faith  are  St  Mary,  St  Peter  and  Paul,  St  Patrick,  Holy 
Trinity  and  St  Vincent  de  Paul.  St  Finbar's  cemetery  has 
handsome  monuments,  and  St  Joseph's,  founded  by  Father 
Mathew  in  1830  on  the  site  of  the  old  botanic  gardens  of  the 
Cork  Institution,  is  beautifully  planted.  The  court  house  in 
Great  George's  Street  has  a  good  Corinthian  portico,  happily 
undamaged  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  building 
in  1891.  The  custom-house  commands  the  river  in  a  fine  position 
at  the  lower  junction  of  the  branches.  The  usual  commercial 
and  public  buildings  are  mainly  on  the  island.  The  most  notable 
educational  establishment  is  the  University  College,  founded  as 
Queen's  College  (1849),  with  those  of  the  same  name  at  Belfast 
and  Galway,  under  an  Act  of  1845.  A  new  charter  was  granted 
it  under  letters  patent  pursuant  to  the  Irish  Universities 
Act  1908,  when  it  was  given  its  present  name,  .^e  buildiff 
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designed  by  Sir  Thomas  Deane,  occupies  a  beautiful  site  on  the 
river  in  the  west  of  the  city,  where  GiD  Abbey,  of  the  7th  century, 
(ormeriy  stood.  It  is  a  fine  building  in  Tudor  Style,  "  worthy," 
said  Macaulay,  "to  stand  in  the  High  Street  of  Oxford."  A 
large  library,  museum  and  well-furnished  laboratory  are  here. 
The  Crawford  School  of  Science  (1885);  and  the  Munster  Dairy 
and  Agricultural  School,  i  m.  west  of  the  city,  also  claim 
notice;  while  besides  parochial  and  industrial  schools  several 
of  the  religious  orders  located  heredevote  themselves  to  education. 
The  Cork  library  (founded  1790)  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  books.  The  Royal  Cork  Institution  (1807),  in  addition  to  an 
extensive  library  and  a  rare  collection  of  Oriental  MSS.,  possesses 
a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  and  the  collections  of  casts 
from  the  antique  presented  by  the  pope  to  George  IV.  There 
are  numerous  literary  and  scientific  societies,  including  the  Cork 
Cuvierian  and  Archaeological  Society.  The  principal  clubs  are 
the  County  and  the  Southern  in  South  Mall,  and  the  City  in 
Grand  Parade;  while  for  sport  there  are  the  Cork  Golf  Club, 
Little  Island,  three  rowing  dubs,  and  the  Royal  Munster  and 
Royal  Cork  Yacht  dubs,  the  latter  located  at  Queenstown.  The 
theatres  are  the  opera-house  in  Nelson's  Place,  and  the  Theatre 
Royal. 

The  country  neighbouring  to  Cork  is  highly  attractive.  The 
harbour,  with  the  ceaseless  activity  of  shipping,  its  calm  waters, 
shdtered  by  many  islands,  and  its  well-wooded  shores  studded 
with  pleasant  watering-places,  aSords  a  series  of  charming  views, 
apart  from  its  claim  to  be  considered  one  of  the  finest  natural 
harboure  in  the  kingdom.  Military  depots  occupy  several  of 
the  smaller  islets,  and  three  batteries  guard  the  entry.  This 
is  about  I  m.  wide,  but  within  the  width  increases  to  3  m.  while 
tbe  length  is  about  ro  m.  The  Atlantic  port  of  Queenstown 
(q.v.)  is  on  Great  Island  at  the  head  of  the  outer  harbour.  Tivoli 
(the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh), Fort  Williaro,Lota  Park, 
and  Blackrock  Castle  are  notable  features  on  the  shore;  and 
Passage,  Blackrock,  Glenbrook  and  Monkstown  are  waterside 
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resorts.  Inland  from  Corit  runs  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Lee,  and  low  biUs  surround  the  commanding  situation  of  the 
port. 

The  harbour  is  by  far  the  most  important  on  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  and  dredging  operations  render  the  quays  approach- 
able for  vessels  drawing  30  ft.  at  all  states  of  the  tide.  Its  trade 
is  mainly  with  Bristol  and  the  ports  of  South  Wales.  The  imports, 
exceeding  £1,000,000  in  annual  value,  include  large  quantities 
of  wheat  and  maize,  while  the  exports  (about  £9000  annuaUy) 
are  chiefly  of  cattle,  provisions,  butter  and  fish.  The  Cork 
Butter  Exchange,  where  classification  of  the  various  qualities 
is  carried  out  by  branding  under  the  inspection  of  experts,  was 
important  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  an  unbroken 
series  of  accounts  dates  from  1769  when  the  present  market  was 
founded.  There  are  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries  and  iron 
foundries  in  the  city;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  leather 
goods,  tweeds,  friezes,  gloves  and  chemical  manure.  Nearly 
six-sevenths  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  city 
does  not  share  with  the  county  the  rapid  decrease  of  population. 
It  is  governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  14  aldermen  and  43  coundllorf^. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  two  members. 

The  original  site  of  Cork  seems  to  have  been  in  the  vidnity 
of  the  Protestant  cathedral;  St  Finbar's  ecdesiastical  foundation 
attracting  many  students  and  votaries.  In  the  9th  century  the 
town  was  frequently  pillaged  by  the  Northmen.  According  lo 
the  Annals  of  Ihe  Four  Masters  a  fleet  burned  Cork  in  821;  in 
846  the  Danes  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  town, 
for  a  force  was  collected  to  demolish  their  fortress;  and  in  xon 
Cork  again  fell  in  flames.  TheDanes  then  appear  to  have  founded 
the  new  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee  as  a  trading  centre.  It  was 
andently  surrounded  with  a  wall,  an  order  for  the  reparation 
of  which  is  found  so  late  as  1 748  in  the  dty  coundl  books  (which 
date  from  1610).  Submission  and  homage  were  made  to  Henry 
II.  on  his  arrival  in  1171,  and  subsequently  the  English  held 
the  town  for  a  long  period  against  the  Irish,  by  constant  and 
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careful  watch.  Cork  showed  favour  to  Perkin  Warbeck  in  1493, 
and  its  mayor  was  hanged  in  consequence.  In  1649  it  surrendered 
to  Cromwell,  and  in  1689  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough  after  five 
days'  siege,  when  Henry,  duke  of  Grafton,  was  mortally  wounded. 
Cork  was  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  successive  charters 
were  granted  to  it  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  onward.  By 
diarter  of  Edward  IV,  the  lord  mayor  of  Cork  was  created  admiral 
of  the  port,  and  this  office  is  manifested  in  a  triennial  ceremony 
in  which  the  mayor  throws  a  dart  over  the  harbour. 

See  C.  Smith,  Ancient  and  Present  Slafe  of  the  Cotmiy  and  City  of 
Cork  (1750),  edited  by  R.  Day  and  W.  A.  Copinger  (Cork,  1893); 
C.  B.  Gihsoti,  History  of  Ike  City  and  County  of  Cork  (London,  1861); 
M.  F.  Cusack,  History  of  the  City  and  County  of  Cork.  1875, 

CORK  (perhaps  through  Sp.  corcka  from  Lat.  cortex,  bark, 
but  possibly  connected  with  qtteraa,  oak),  the  outer  layer  of 
the  bark  of  an  evergreen  ^tedes  of  oak  (Qtieraa  Suber).  The 
tree  reaches  the  height  of  about  30  ft.,  growing  in  the  south  of 
Europe  and  on  the  North  African  coasts  generally;  but  it  is 
principally  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  outer  layer 
of  bark  in  the  cork  oak  by  annual  additions  from  within  gradually 
becomes  a.  thick  soft  homogeneous  mass,  possessing  those  com- 
pressible and  elastic  properties  upon  which  the  economic  value 
of  the  material  chiefly  depends.  The  first  stripping  of  cork  from 
young  trees  takes  place  when  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  yield,  which  is  rough,  unequal  and  woody  in 
texture,  is  caUed  virgin  cork,  and  is  useful  only  as  a  tanning 
substance,  or  for  forming  rusdc  work  in  ferneries,  conservatories, 
to:.  Subsequently  the  bark  is  removed  every  eight  or  ten  years, 
the  quality  of  the  cork  improving  with  each  successive  stripping; 
and  the  trees  conrinue  to  live  and  thrive  under  the  operadon  for 
ISO  years  and  upwards.  The  produce  of  the  second  barking  is 
stiU  so  coarse  in  texture  that  it  is  only  fit  for  making  floats  for 
nets  and  for  similar  applications,  liie  operadon  of  stripping 
the  trees  takes  place  during  the  mouths  of  July  and  August. 
Two  cuts  are  made  round  the  stem — one  a  little  above  the 
ground,  and  the  other  immediately  under  the  spring  of  the  main 
branches.  Between  these  three  or  four  longitudinal  incisions  are 
then  made,  the  utmost  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  inner 
bark.  The  cork  is  thereafter  removed  in  the  sections  into  which 
it  has  been  cut,  by  inserdng  under  it  the  wedge-shaped  handle 
of  the  implement  used  in  making  the  incisions.  After  the  outet 
surface  has  been  scraped  and  cleaned,  the  pieces  are  flattened 
by  heating  them  over  a  fire  and  submitting  them  to  pressure  on 
a  flat  surface.  In  the  heating  operadon  the  surface  is  charred, 
and  thereby  the  pores  are  dosed  up,  and  what  is  termed  "  nerve  " 
is  given  to  the  material.  In  this  state  the  cork  is  ready  for 
manufacture  or  exporUdon. 

;  Though  specially  developed  in  the  cork-oak,  the  substance 
cork  is  an  almost  universal  product  in  the  stems  (and  roots)  of 
woody  plants  which  increase  in  diameter  year  by  year.  Generally 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  original  thin  protecdve 
layer  of  a  stem  01  branch  is  replaced  by  a  thin  layer  of  "  (x>rk," 
that  is  a  layer  of  cells  the  living  contents  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared while  the  walls  have  become  thickened  and  toughened 
as  the  result  of  the  formadon  in  them  of  a  substance  known  as 
suberin.  Fresh  cork  is  formed  each  season  by  an  acdve.  form- 
ative layer  below  the  layer  devebped  last  season,  which  generally 
peels  off.  Where  the  formation  is  extensive  and  persistent  as 
in  the  cork-oak,  a  thick  covering  of  cork  is  formed.  In  some 
cases,  as  on  young  shoots  of  the  cork-elm,  the  development 
is  irregular  and  wing-like  outgrowths  of  cork  are  formed.  In 
northern  Russia  a  similar  method  to  that  used  for  obtaining 
cork  from  the  cork-oak  is  employed  with  the  birch. 

Cork  possesses  a  combination  of  properties  which  peculiarly 
fits  it  for  many  and  diverse  uses,  for  some  of  which  it  alone  is 
found  applicable.  The  leading  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  is 
for  forming  bungs  and  stoppers  for  bottles  and  other  vessels 
containing  liquids.  Its  compressibility,  elastidty  and  practical 
imperviousness  to  both  air  and  water  so  fit  it  for  this  purpose 
that  the  term  cork  is  even  more  applied  to  the  function  than  to 
the  substance.  Its  specific  lightness,  combined  with  strength 
and  durability,  recommend  it  above  all  other  substances  for 
forming  life-buoys,  belts  and  jackets,  and  in  the  construction 


of  life-boats  and  other  apparatus  for  saving  from  drowning. 
On  account  of  its  lightness,  softness  and  non-conducting  pro- 
perties it  is  used  for  hat-linings  and  the  soles  of  shoes,  the  latter 
being  a  very  ancient  application  of  cork.  It  is  Al^jri||ll«hi 
making  artificial  limbs,  for  lining  entomological  dn^'lor 
pommels  in  leather-dressing,  and  as  a  medium  Ur  making 
architectural  modds.  Chips  and  cuttings  are  groJU'  up  and 
mixed  with  india-rubber  to  form  kamptulicon  Mor-cloth, 
or  "cork-carpet."  The  inner  bark  of  the  cork-tree  is  a  valuable 
tanning  material. 

Certain  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  cork  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  latter,  we  find  by  Hoaxx 
{Odes  iii.  8),  used  it  as  a  stopper  for  wine-vessels; — 
"  c(»licem  adatrictum  pice  dimovebit 

It  appears,  however,  that  cork  was  not  generally  used  for 
stopping  bottles  till  so  recent  a  period  as  near  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  and  bottles  themselves  were  not  employed  for 
storing  liquids  till  the  15th  century.  Many  subsdtutes  have 
been  proposed  for  cork  as  a  stoppering  agent;  but  except  in  the 
case  of  aerated  liquids  none  of  these  has  recommended  itself 
in  practice.  For  aerated  water  bottles  several  successful  devices 
have  been  introduced.  The  most  simple  of  these  is  an  india- 
rubber  ball  pressed  upwards  into  the  narrow  of  the  bottle  neck 
by  the  force  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  water;  and  in  another 
system  a  glass  ball  is  similarly  pressed  against  an  india-rubber 
collar  inserted  in  the  neck  of  the  botde.  By  analogy  the  term 
"  to  cork  "  is  used  of  any  such  devices  for  sealing  up  a  bottle  or 
aperture. 

CORK  ANDORRERT,  HART.  Countess  of  (Mary  Monckton) 
(1746-1840),  was  bom  on  the  sist  of  May  1746,  the  daughter 
of  the  first  Viscount  Galway.  From  her  eariy  years  she  took  a 
keen  interest  in  literature,  and  through  her  influence  her  mother's 
house  in  Eiondon  became  a  favourite  meeting-place  of  literary 
celebrities.  Dr  Johnson  was  a  frequent  guest.  According  to 
BosweU,  Miss  Monckton's  "  vivadty  enchanted  the  sage,  and 
they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease."  Sheridan, 
Reynolds,  Burke  and  Horace  Walpole  were  among  her  constant 
visitors,  and  Mrs  Siddons  was  her  dosest  friend.  In  1786  she 
married  the  seventh  earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  who  died  in  1798. 
As  Lady  Cork,  her  love  of  social  "  lions  "  became  more  pro- 
nounced than  ever.  Among  her  regular  guests  were  Canning 
and  Casdereagh,  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Theodore  Hook  and  Sydney  Smith.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  of  Lady  Bellair  in  Disraeli's 
Henrietla  Temple,  and  Dickens  is  believed  to  have  drawn  on  her 
for  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mrs  Leo  Himter  in  Pickwick. 
Lady  Cork  had  a  remarkable  memory,  and  was  a  brilliant  con- 
versationalist. She  died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  May  1840. 
She  was  then  ninety-four,  but  within  a  few  days  of  her  death 
had  been  either  dining  out  or  entertaining  every  night.  There 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  her  by  Reynolds. 

CORLEONE  (Saracen,  Korltun),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  41  m.  S.  of  Palermo  by  rail  and  ai  m. 
direct,  1949  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (1901)  14,803.  The  town 
was  a  Saracen  setdement,  but  a  Lombard  colony  was  introduced 
by  Frederick  II.  Two  medieval  casdes  rise  above  the  town, 
and  there  are  some  churches  of  interest. 

CORHEKIN.  LOUIS  MARIE  DB  LA  HATE,  Vicoute  db 
(178S-1868),  French  jurist  and  polidcal  pamphleteer,  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  January  r788.  His  father  and  his  grand- 
father both  hdd  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  admiralty. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  received  advocate,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  gained  some  reputation  as  a  writer  of  piquant 
and  delicate  poems.  In  1810  he  received  from  Napoleon  I.  the 
appointment  of  auditor  to  the  council  of  state;  and  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  became  master  of  requests. 
During  the  period  of  his  connexion  with  the  council  he  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  administradve  law.  He  was 
selected  to  prepare  some  of  the  roost  important  reports  of  the 
council.  Among  his  separate  publicadons  at  this  timeare  noted, 
— Du  conseil  d'itat  envisagi  comme  conseU  U  comme  juridiction 
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danj  noire  numarckie  amsHtuiionn^  (1818),  and  ^e  ^  resptmso- 
hilite  dts  agents  dit  gouvemement.  Id  the  former  he  claimed,  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  private  persons  in  the  adminiatra- 
tion  of  justice,  the  institution  of  a  special  court  whose  members 
should  be  irremovable,  the  right  of  oral  defence,  and  publicity 
tS  trial.  In  1833  appeared  his  Questions  de  droit  adminislratif, 
in  wMch  he  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and  gave  scientific 
shape  to  the  scattered  elements  of  administrative  law.  These  he 
arranged  and  stated  clearly  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  with  logical 
deductions,  establishing  them  by  proofs  drawn  from  the  archives 
of  the  council  of  state.  This  is  reci^nized  as  his  most  important 
work  as  a  jurist.  The  fifth  edition  (1840)  was  thoroughly 
revised. 

Id  1838  Cormenin  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  member 
forOrleans,toakhisseatintheLdt Centre, and  begana  vigorous 
qiposition  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.  As  he  was  not 
gifted  with  the  quaJifications  of  the  orator,  he  seldom  appeared 
at  the  tribune;  but  in  the  various  committees  he  defended  all 
forms  of  popular  liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered,  in  a 
series  of  powerful  pamphlets,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Timon," 
the  most  formidable  blows  against  tyranny  and  all  political 
and  administrative  abuses.  After  the  revolution  of  July  1830, 
Cormenin  was  one  of  the  an  who  signed  the  protest  against  the 
devation  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  to  the  throne;  and  he  resigned 
both  his  office  in  the  council  of  state  and  his  seat  in  the  chamber. 
He  was,  however,  soon  re-elected  deputy,  and  now  voted  with 
the  extreme  Left.  The  discussions  on  the  budget  in  1831  gave 
rise  to  the  publication  of  his  famous  series  of  Lettres  sur  la  lisle 
eioiie,  which  in  ten  years  ran  through  twenty-five  editions.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Belley.  In  1834  he 
was  dected  by  two  arrondissements,  and  sat  for  Joigny,  which 
he  represented  till  1846.  in  this  year  he  lost  bis  seat  in  con- 
sequence of  the  popular  prejudice  aroused  against  him  by  his 
trenchant  pamphlet  OMiein0n(i845)  against  attacks  on  religious 
liberty,  and  a  second  entitled  Feul  Feu!  (1845),  written  in 
reply  to  those  who  demanded  a  retractation  of  the  former. 
Sixty  thousand  copies  were  rapidly  sold. 

Cormenin  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  universal  suffrage  before 
the  revolution  of  February  1848,  and  had  remorselessly  exposed 
the  corrupt  practices  at  elections  in  his  pamphlet — Ordre  dujour 
nar  la  corruption  Uectoralt.  After  the  revolution  he  was  elected 
by  four  departments  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  became 
one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  was  also  member  and  president 
of  the  constitutional  commission,  and  for  some  time  took  a  leading 
part  in  drawingup  the  republican  constitution.  But  the  disputes 
which  broke  out  among  the  members  led  him  to  resign  the 
presidency.  He  was  soon  after  named  member  of  the  council 
of  state  and  president  of  the  comitt  du  conlentieux.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  published  two  pamphlets — Sur  I'indipendance 
del'Itaiie.  Mtei  the  coup  d'itat  of  December  2,  1851,  Cormenin, 
who  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  after 
his  attempt  at  Strassburg,  accepted  a  place  in  the  new  council 
of  state  of  the  empire.  Four  years  later,  by  imperial  ordinance, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute,  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  works  of  Coimenin  is  the  Livre  des  onUeurs,  a 
series  of  brilliant  studies  of  the  principal  parliamentary  orators 
of  the  restoration  and  the  monarchy  of  July,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1838,  and  the  eighteenth  in  i860.  In  1S46 
he  puUished  his  EntrelUns  de  village,  which  procured  him  the 
Montyon  prize,  and  of  which  six  editions  were  called  for  the 
same  year.  His  last  work  was  Le  Droit  de  tonnage  en  Algirie 
(i860).  He  died  at  Paris,  on  the  6th  of  May  1868.  Two  volumes 
of  his  Reliquiae  were  printed  in  Paris  in  the  same  year. 

CORMOM,  FBRNAMD  (1845-  ),  French  painter,  was  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Cabanet,  Fromentin  and  Portacls, 
and  one  of  the  leading  historical  painters  of  modern  France. 
At  an  early  age  he  attracted  attention  by  the  better  class  of 
■ensationalism  in  his  art,  although  for  a  time  his  powerful  brush 
dwelled  with  particular  delight  on  scenes  of  bloodshed,  such  as 
the"  MurderiDtheSeraglio"  {1868)  and  the  "  Death  of  Ra  vara, 
Queen  of  Lanka  "  at  the  Toulouse  Museum.  The  Luxembourg 
has  his  "Cain  flying  before  Jehovah's  Curse";   and  tor  the 


Maine  of  the  fourth  arrondisseraeat  of  Paris  he  executed  in 
grisaille  a  series  of  Panels:  "  Birth,"  "  Death,"  "  Marriage," 
"  War,"  &c.  "  A  Chief's  Funeral,"  and  pictures  having  the 
Stone  Age  for  their  subject,  occupied  him  for  several  years. 
He  was  amwinted  to  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1880.  Subse- 
quently he  also  devoted  himself  to  portraiture. 

CORHONTAINGNE,  LOUIS  DE  (c.  1697-175^),  French  military 
en^neer,  was  bom  at  Strassburg.  He  was  present  as  a  volunteer 
at  the  sieges  of  Freiburg  and  Landau  in  the  later  years  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  in  1715  he  entered  the 
engineers.  After  being  stationed  for  some  years  at  Strassburg 
he  became  captain,  and  was  put  in  charge  (at  first  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  and  subsequently  as  chief  engineer)  of  the 
new  works,  Forts  Moselle  and  Bellecroix,  at  Metz,  which  he 
built  according  to  hisown  system  of  fortification.  He  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1733,  and  as  a  lieutenant -colon  el 
took  part  in  most  of  the  sieges  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
brigadier  and  finally  that  of  marlchol  de  camp,  and  was  employed 
in  fortification  work  until  his  death.  His  Architecture  miliiaire, 
written  in  1714,  was  long  kept  secret  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
but,  an  unauthorized  edition  having  appeared  at  the  Hague 
in  1741,  he  himself  prepared  another  version  called  Frenner 
mtmoiresurlaforUJkalion,v]nQhlTom.  1741  onwards  was  followed 
by  others.  His  ideas  are  closely  modelled  on  those  of  Vauban 
(g.s),  and  in  his  lifetime  he  was  not  considered  the  equal  of  such 
engineers  as  d'Asfeld  and  Filley.  It  was  not  until  twenty  years 
after  his  death  that  his  system  became  widely  known.  Fourcroy 
de  Rainecourt,  then  chief  of  engineers,  searching  the  archives 
for  valuable  matter,  chose  the  numerous  memoirs  of  Cormon- 
taingne  for  publication  amongst  engineer  officers  in  1 776.  Even 
then  they  only  circulated  privately,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
engineer  Bousmard  published  Cormontaingne's  Mtmoriol  de 
I'attaque  des  fdaces  (Berlin,  1803)  that  Fourcroy,  and  after  him 
General  La  Fitte  de  Clav6,  actually  gave  to  the  general  public 
the  (Euvres  posthumes  de  Cormonlaingne  (Paris,  1806-1809). 

His  system  of  fortification  was  not  marked  by  any  great 
originality  of  thought,  which  indeed  could  not  be  expected  of 
a  member  of  the  corps  du  gMe,  the  characteristics  of  which  were 
a  close  caste  spirit  and  an  unquestioning  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  Vauban.  Forts  Moselle  and  Bellecroix  are  still 
in  existence. 

See  Von  Brese-Winiari,  Ober  Entsleken  etc.  der  neueren  Befesligungs- 
methode  (Berlin,  1844);  Prtvoat du  Vemoia,  De  la  fortification  depuit 
Vauban  (Paris,  1861) ;  Cosseron  de  Villenoisy,  Eisai  kisloriqve  iur  la 
fortification  (Paris,  1869). 

CORHORANT  (from  the  Lat.  corvus  marinus,^  through  the 
Fr.,  in  some  patois  of  which  it  is  still  "  cor  marin  ";  in  certain 
Ital.  dialects  are  the  forms  "  corvo  marin  "or"  corvo  marine  "), 
a  large  sea-fowl  belonging  to  the  genus  Phalacrocorax  *  {Carbo, 
Halieus  and  Craculus  of  some  ornithologists),  and  that  group  of 
the  Linnaean  order  Anseres,  now  partly  generally  recognized  by 
Uliger's  term  Sleganopodes,  of  which  it  with  its  allies  forms  a 
family  Fkalacrocoracidae. 

The  cormorant  (P.  carbo)  frequents  almost  all  the  sea-coast 
of  Europe,  and  breeds  in  societies  at  various  stations,  most 
generally  on  steep  cliffs,  but  occasionally  on  rocky  islands  as  well 
as  on  trees.  The  nest  consists  of  a  large  mass  of  sea-weed,  and, 
with  the  ground  immediately  surrounding  it,  generally  looks  as 
though  bespattered  with  whitewash,  from  the  excrement  of  the 
bird,  which  lives  entirely  on  fish.  The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in 
number,  are  small,  and  have  a  thick, soft,  calcareous  shell,  bluish- 
white  when  first  laid,  but  soon  becoming  discoloured.  The  young 
are  hatched  blind,  and  covered  with  an  inky-black  skin.  They 
remain  for  some  time  in  the  squab-condition,  and  are  then  highly 
esteemed  tor  food  by  the  northern  islanders,  their  flesh  being 
said  to  taste  as  well  as  a  roasted  hare's.  Their  first  plumage 
is  of  a  sombre  brownish-black  above,  and  more  or  less  white 
beneath.     They  take  two  or  three  years  to  assume  the  fully  adult 

'  Some  authors,  following  Caius,  derive  the  word  from  corma 
vorans  and  spell  it  (»rvorant,  but  doubtlese  wrongly. 

»  So  spelt  since  the  days  of  Gesner;  but  possibly  PhaiAraeomx 
would  be  more  correct. 
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dress,  which  is  deep  black,  glossed  &bove  with  bronze,  and  varied 
in  the  breeding-season  with  white  on  the  cheeks  and  flanks, 
besides  being  adorned  by  filamentary  feathers  on  the  head,  and 
further  set  oS  by  a  bright  yellow  gape.  The  old  connmrant  looks 
nearly  as  big  as  a  goose,  but  is  really  much  smaller;  its  flesh  is 
quite  uneatable. 

Taken  when  young  from  the  nest,  this  bird  is  easily  tamed  and 
can  be  trained  to  fish  for  its  keeper,  as  was  of  old  time  commonly 
done  in  England,  wheie  the  master  of  the  cormorants  was  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  royal  household.  Nowadays  the  practice 
is  nearly  obsolete.  When  taken  out  to  furnish  sport,  a  strap  is 
fastened  round  the  bird's  neck  so  as,  without  impeding  its  breath, 
to  hinder  it  from  swallowing  its  captures. '  Arrived  at  the 
waterside,  it  is  cast  off.  It  at  once  dives  and  darts  along  the 
bottom  as  swiftly  as  an  arrow  in  quest  of  its  prey,  rapidly  scanning 
every  hole  or  pool.  A  fish  is  generally  seized  within  a  few  seconds 
of  its  being  sighted,  and  as  each  is  taken  the  bird  rises  to  the 
surface  with  its  capture  in  its[.bill.  It  does  not  take  much  longer 
to  dispose  of  the  prize  in  the  dilatable  skin  of  its  throat  so  far 
as  the  strap  will  allow,  and  the  pursuit  is  recommenced  until 
the  bird's  gular  pouch,  capacious  as  it  is,  will  hold  no  more. 
It  then  returns  to  its  keeper,  who  has  been  anxiously  watching 
and  encouraging  its  movements,  and  a  little  manipulation  of 
its  neck  effects  the  delivery  of  the  booty.  It  may  then  be  let 
loose  again,  or,  if  considered  to  have  done  its  work,  it  is  fed  and 
restored  to  its  perch.  The  activity  the  bird  displays  under  water 
is  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen  its  performances, 
and  in  a  shallow  river  scarcely  a  fish  escapes  its  keen  eyes,  and 
sudden  turns,  except  by  taking  refuge  under  a  stone  or  root,  or 
in  the  mud  that  may  be  stirred  up  during  the  operation,  and  so 
avoiding  observation  (see  Salvin  and  Freeman,  Faiconry,  1859}. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  cormorant,  and  having  much  the  same 
habits,  is  the  shag,  or  green  cormorant  of  some  writers  {P. 
graculus).  The  shag  (which  name  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
is  used  in  a  generic  sense)  is,  however,  about  one-fourth  smaller 
in  linear  dimensions,  is  much  more  glossy  in  plumage,  and  its 
nuptial  embellishment  is  a  nodding  plume  instead  of  ^e  white 
patches  of  the  cormorant.  The  easiest  diagnostic  on  examination 
will  be  found  to  be  the  number  of  tail-feathers,  which  in  the 
former  are  fourteen  and  in  the  shag  twelve.  The  latter,  too,  is 
more  marine  in  the  locaUties  it  frequents,  scarcely  ever  entering 
fresh  or  indeed  inland  waters. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  a  much  smaller  species  (P. pygmaeus) 
is  found.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  fresh'Water  bird,  and  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  lower  Danube.  Other  species,  to  the  number 
perhaps  of  thirty  or  more,  have  been  discriminated  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  all  have  a  great  general  similarity  to  one 
another.  New  Zealand  and  the  west  coast  of  northern  America 
are  particularly  rich  in  birds  of  this  genus,  and  the  species  found 
there  are  the  most  beautifully  decorated  of  any.  AH,  however, 
are  remarkable  for  their  curiously-formed  feet,  the  four  toes 
of  each  being  connected  by  a  web,  tor  their  long  stifi  tails,  and 
for  the  absence,  in  the  adult,  of  any  exterior  nostrils.  When 
gorged,  or  when  the  state  of  the  tide  precludes  fishing,  they  are 
fond  of  sitting  on  an  elevated  perch,  often  with  extended  wings, 
and  in  this  attitude  they  will  remain  motionless  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  though  hanging  themselves  out  to  dry.  It  was  perhaps 
this  peculiarity  that  struck  the  observation  of  Milton,  and 
prompted  his  well-known  similitude  of  Satan  to  a  cormorant 
[Farad.  Lost,  iv.  194);  but  when  not  thus  behaving  they  them- 
selves provoke  the  more  homely  comparison  of  a  row  of  black 
bottles.     Their  voracity  is  proverbial.  (A.  N.) 

CORN  (a  common  Teutonic  word;  cf.  Lat.  granum,  seed, 
grain),  originally  meaning  a  small  hard  particle  or  grain,  as  of 
sand,  salt,  gunpowder,  &c.  It  thus  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
small  hard  seed  of  a  plant,  as  still  used  in  the  words  barley-corn 
and  pepper-corn.  In  agriculture  it  is  generally  applied  to  the 
seed  of  the  cereal  plants.  It  is  often  locally  understood  to  mean 
that  kind  of  cereal  which  is  the  leading  crop  of  the  district; 

'  According  to  Willoughby  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  carry  the 
cormorant  hooded  till  it  was  required ;  in  modern  practice  the  bearer 
wears  a  face-mask  to  protect  himsetf  from  its  beak. 
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thus  in  England  it  refers  to  wheat,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
oats,  and  in  the  United  States  to  maize  (Indian  corn).  See 
Gkain  Tkad£;  Cokn  Laws;  Agriculiuke;  Wheat; 
Maize;  Sic. 

The  term  "  corned  "  is  given  to  a  preparation  of  meat  (especi- 
ally beef)  on  account  of  the  onginal  manner  of  preserving  it  by 
the  use  of  salt  in  grains  or  "  corns." 

CORN  (from  Lat.  comu,  horn),  in  pathology  (technically 
clavtu),  a.  localized  outgrowth  of  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  skin, 
most  commonly  of  the  toe,  with  a  central  ingrowth  of  a  hard 
horny  plug.  The  underlying  papillae  are  atrophied,  cau^ng  a 
cup-shaped  hollow,  whilst  the  surrounding  papillae  are  hyper- 
trophied.  The  condition  is  mainly  caused  by  badly  fitting  boots, 
though  any  undue  pressure,  of  insufficient  power  to  give  rise 
to  ulceration,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  com.  Corns  may  be  hard 
or  soft.  The  hard  com  usually  occurs  on  one  of  the  toes,  is  a 
more  or  less  conical  swelling  and  may  be  extremely  painful  at 
times.  If  suppuration  occurs  around  the  com,  it  is  apt  to 
burrow,  and  if  unattended  to  may  give  rise  to  arthritis  or  even 
necrosis.  The  best  treatment  is  to  soften  the  com  with  hot 
water,  pare  it  very  carefully  with  a  sharp  kuife,  and  then  paint 
it  with  a  solution  of  salicyUc  acid  in  collodion.  The  painting 
must  be  repeated  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The 
soft  com  occurs  between  the  toes  and  is  usually  a  more  painful 
condition.  Owing  to  the  absorprion  of  sweat  its  surface  may 
become  white  and  sodden  in  appearance.  The  treatment  is 
much  the  same,  but  spirits  of  camphor  should  be  painted  on 
each  night,  and  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  placed  between  the  toes 
during  the  daytime. 

CORNARO,  CATBRINA  (1454-1510),  queen  of  Cyprus,  was 
the  daughter  of  Marco  Comaro,  a  Venetian  noble,  whose  brother 
Andrea  was  an  intimate  friend  of  James  de  Lusignan,  natural 
son  of  King  John  II,  of  Cyprus.  In  the  king's  death  in  1458 
the  succession  was  disputed,  and  James,  with  the  help  of  the 
sultan  of  Egypt,  seized  the  island.  But  several  powers  were 
arrayed  against  him — the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  claimed  the  island 
on  the  strength  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Louis  to  Chariotte, 
the  only  legitimate  daughter  of  John  II.,'  the  Genoese,  and  the 
pope.  It  was  important  that  he  should  make  a  marriage  such 
as  would  secure  him  powerful  support.  Andrea  Comaro  suggested 
his  niece  Caterina,  famed  for  her  beauty,  as  that  union  would 
bring  him  Venetian  help.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and 
approved  of  by  Caterina  herself  and  the  senate,  and  the  contraa 
was  signed  in  1468.  But  further  intrigues  caused  delay,  and 
it  was  not  until  1471  that  James's  hesitations  were  overcome. 
Caterina  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the  doge  as  a  "  daughter  of 
the  Republic  "  and  sailed  for  Cyprus  in  1471  with  the  title  of 
queen  of  Cyprus,  Jerusalem  and  Armenia.  But  she  only  enjoyed 
one  year  of  happiness,  for  in  1473  her  husband  died  of  fever, 
leaving  his  kingdom  to  his  queen  and  their  child  as  yet  unborn. 
Enemies  and  rival  claimants  arose  on  all  sides,  for  Cypnis  was 
a  tempting  bait.  In  August  the  child  James  III.  was  boin,  but 
as  soon  as  the  Venetian  fleet  sailed  away  a  plot  to  depose  him 
in  favour  of  Zarla,  James's  illegitimate  daughter,  broke  out, 
and  Caterina  was  kept  a  prisoner.  The  Venetians  returned, 
and  order  was  soon  restored,  but  the  republic  was  meditating 
the  seizure  of  Cyprus,  although  it  had  no  valid  ritle  whatever, 
and  after  the  death  of  Caterina's  child  in  1474  it  was  \'enice 
which  leally  governed  the  island.  The  poor  queen  was  surrounded 
by  intrigues  and  plots,  and  although  the  people  of  the  coast 
towns  loved  her,  the  Cypriot  nobles  were  her  bitter  enemies  and 
hostile  to  Venetian  influence.  In  1488  the  repubhc,  fearing  that 
Sultan  Baye^d  U.  intended  to  attack  Cyprus,  and  having  also 
discovered  a  plot  to  marry  Caterina  to  King  Alphonso  II.  of 
Naples,  a  proposal  to  which  she  seemed  not  averse,  decided  to 
recall  the  queen  to  Venice  and  formally  annex  the  island. 
Caterina  at  first  refused,  for  she  clung  to  her  royalty,  but  Venice 
was  a  severe  parent  to  its  adopted  daughter  and  would  not  be 
gainsaid;  she  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  republic, 
and  returned  to  Venice  in  1489.     The  govemment  conferred  on 

'  Whence  the  kings  of  Italy  derive  thdr  title  of  longi  of  Cyprus 
and  Jerusalem. 
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htx  the  cutle  and  town  of  Aaolo  for  life,  and  ibtn  in  the  midst 
of  a  learned  and  brilliant  little  court,  of  which  Cardinal  Bembo 
(g.t.)  was  a  shining  light,  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  idyllic 
peace.  She  died  in  July  1510.  Titian's  famous  portrait  of  her 
is  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  in  Florence. 

Bibliography. — A.  Centelli,  Caterina  Comoro  e  S  tuo  regno 
(Venice,  1893);  S.  Romania,  Sloria  documentala  di  Venexia,  vol.  iv. 
(Venice,  1855),  and  his  Lttioni  di  storia  Veneta  (Florence,  1875I ; 
L.  de  Masl^trie,  Hisloire  de  VUe  de  Ckypre  (Paris,  1852-1861); 
and  Horatio  Browa'sessay  in  his  Jlu^Jin  Venetian  History  {Londoa, 
1907),  which  gives  tlw  btit  sketch  of  the  queen's  career  and  a  list  of 
authorities.  (L.  V.*) 

CORNARO,  LUIQI  (1467-1566),  a  Venetian  nobleman,  famous 
for  his  treatises  on  a  temperate  life.  In  his  youth  he  lived  freely, 
but  after  a  severe  iUaess  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  began  under 
medical  advice  gradually  to  reduce  his  diet.  For  some  time  he 
restricted  himself  to  a  daily  allowance  of  1 3  oz.  of  solid  food  and 
14  oz.  of  wine;  later  in  life  he  reduced  still  further  his  bill  of 
fure,  and  found  be  could  support  bis  life  and  strength  with  no 
more  sohd  meat  than  an  egg  a  day.  At  the  age  of  eighty-three 
hewrotehistreatiseon  The  Sure  and  Certain  Method  of  Attaining 
a  Lffng  and  Heaitkfui  Life,  the  English  translation  of  which  went 
through  numerous  editions;  and  this  was  followed  by  three 
others  on  the  same  subject,  composed  at  the  ages  of  ei^ty-six, 
ninety-one  and  ninety-five  respectively.  The  first  three  were 
published  at  Padua  in  1558.  They  are  written,  says  Addison 
{Spectator,  No.  195) ,  "  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  religion 
and  good  sense,  as  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  temperance 
and  sobriety."     He  died  at  Padua  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight. 

CORNBRASH,  in  geology,  the  name  applied  to  the  uppermost 
member  of  the  Batbonian  stage  of  the  Jurassic  formation  in 
England.  It  is  an  old  English  agricultural  name  applied  in 
Wiltshire  to  a  variety  of  loose  nibUe  or  "  brash  "  which,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  forms  a  good  soil  for  growing  com.  The 
name  was  adopted  by  William  Smith  for  a  thin  band  of  shelly 
limestone  which,  in  the  south  of  England,  breaks  up  in  the 
manner  indicated.  Although  only  a  thin  group  of  roclcs  (10-35 
ft.) ,  it  is  remarlcably  persistent ;  it  may  be  traced  from  Weymouth 
to  the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  in  north  Lincolnshire  it  is  very  thin, 
and  probably  dies  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Humber. 
It  appears  again,  however,  as  a  thin  bed  in  Giisthorpe  Bay, 
Cayton  Bay,  Wheatcroft,  Newton  Dale  and  Langdale.  In  the 
inland  exposures  in  Yorkshire  it  is  difficult  to  follow  on  account 
of  its  thinness,  and  the  fact  that  it  passes  up  into  dark  Stales 
in  many  places — the  so-called  "  clays  of  the  Combrash,"  with 
Avicvia  eckinata. 

The  Combrash  is  a  very  fossiliferous  formation;  the  fauna 
indicates  a  transition  from  the  Lower  to  the  Middle  Oolites, 
though  it  is  probably  more  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  beds 
above  than  to  those  below.  Good  localities  for  fossils  are 
Radipole  near  Weymouth,  Qosworth,  Wincanton,  Trowbridge, 
Cirencester,  Witney,  Peterborough  and  Sudbrook  Park  near 
Lincoln.  A  few  of  the  important  fossils  are:  Waidheimia 
lageualis,  Peclen  lens,  Avicula  echinata,  Ostrea  flabelloidet, 
Myaciles  decurlatus,  Echinobrissus  clitniadarii;  MacrocephaiiUs 
tnacrocepkalus  is  abundant  in  the  midland  counties  but  rarer 
in  the  south;  belemnites  are  not  known.  The  remains  of 
saurians  {Steruosaurui)  are  occasionally  found.  The  Combrash 
is  of  httle  value  for  building  or  road-making,  although  it  is  used 
locally;  in  the  south  of  England  it  is  not  ooUtic,  but  in  York- 
shire it  is  a  rubbly,  marly,  frequently  ironsbot  ooUtic  limestone. 
In  Bedfordshire  it  has  been  termed  the  Bedford  limestone. 

See  Jurassic;  also  H.  B.  Woodward,  "The  Jurassic  Rocks  of 
Britain,"  vol.  iv.  (1894);  and  C.  Fox  Strai^ways,  vol.  i.;  both 
Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sitmey.  Q.  A.  H.) 

CORNEILLE,  PIBRRB  (1606-16S4),  French  dramatist  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  in  the  rue  de  la  Pie,  on  the  6th  of  June 
i6o6.  The  house,  whiti  was  long  preserved,  was  destroyed 
DOt  many  years  ago.  His  father,  whose  Christian  name  was  the 
same,  was  avocat  duroi  Ala  Table  de  Marbre dit  Palais,  and  also 
held  the  position  of  matlre  des  eaux  el  jorHs  in  the  vicomU 
(or  baiiliage,  as  some  say)  of  Rouen.  In  this  latter  office  be  is 
said  to  have  shown  hin^f  a  vigorous  magistrate,  suppressing 


brigandage  and  plunder  without  regard  to  his  personal  safety. 
He  was  ennobled  in  1637  (it  is  said  not  without  regard  to  bus 
son's  distinction),  and  the  honour  was  renewed  in  favour  of  his 
sons  Pierre  and  Thomas  in  1669,  when  a  general  repeal  of  the 
letters  of  nobility  recently  granted  had  taken  place.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  no  instance  on  record  of  the  poet  himself 
assuming  the  "  de  "  of  nobihty.  His  mother's  name  wasMarthe 
le  Pesant. 

After  being  educated  by  the  Jesuits  of  Rouen,  Comeille  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  entered  as  avocat,  and  in  r624  took  the 
oaths,  as  we  are  told,  four  years  before  the  regular  time,  a  dis- 
pensation having  been  procured.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
advocate  to  the  admiralty,  and  to  the  "  waters  and  forests," 
but  both  these  posts  must  have  been  of  small  value,  as  we  find 
him  parting  with  them  in  1650  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  6000 
livres.  In  that  year  and  the  next  he  was  procureur-syndic  des 
£tats  de  Normandie.  His  first  play,  MSite,  was  acted  ii  1629. 
It  is  said  by  B.  le  B.  de  Fontenelle  (his  nephew)  to  have  been 
inspired  by  personal  experiences,  and  was  extremely  popular, 
either  because  or  in  spite  of  its  remarkable  difference  from  the 
popular  plays  of  the  day,  those  of  A.  Hardy.  In  1632  Clitandre, 
a  tragedy,  was  printed  (it  may  have  been  acted  in  163 1);  in 
1633  La  Veuve  and  the  Gaierie  d«  paJais,  in  1634  La  Suivante  and 
La  Place  Royale,  all  the  last-named  plays  being  comedies,  saw 
the  stage.  In  1634  also,  having  been  selected  as  the  composer 
of  a  Latin  elegy  to  RicheUeu  on  the  occasion  of  the  cardinal 
visiting  Rouen,  he  was  introduced  to  the  subject  of  bis  verses, 
and  was  soon  after  enrolled  among  the  "  five  poets."  These 
officers  (the  others  being  G.  Colletet,  Boisrobert  and  C.  de 
r£toile,  who  in  no  way  merited  the  title,  and  J.  de  Rotrou, 
who  was  no  unworthy  yokefellow  even  of  Comeille)  bad  for  task 
the  more  profitable  than  dignified  occupation  of  working  vp 
Richelieu's  ideas  into  dramatic  form.  No  one  could  be  less 
suited  for  such  work  than  Comeille,  and  he  soon  (it  is  said) 
incurred  his  employer's  displeasure  by  altering  the  plan  of  the 
third  act  of  Les  Thviieries,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  year  1635  saw  the  production  of  Midie,  a 
grand  but  unequ^  tragedy.  In.  the  next  yeox  the  sing;Uar 
extravaganza  entitled  L'lUvaion  conUque  followed,  and  was 
succeeded  about  the  end  of  November  by  the  Cid,  based  on  the 
Mocedades  del  Cid  of  Guillem  de  Castro.  The  triumphant  success 
of  this,  perhaps  the  most  "  epoch-making  "  play  in  all  literature, 
the  jealousy  of  Richelieu  and  the  Academy,  the  open  attacks  of 
Georges  de  Scud^ry  and  J.  de  Mairet  and  others,  and  the  pamphlet- 
war  which  followed,  are  among  the  best-known  incidents  in  the 
history  of  letters.  The  trimming  verdict  of  the  Academy, 
which  we  have  in  J.  Chapelain's  Sentiments  de  I'Aeadtmit 
franfaise  sur  la  Wagi-comtdie  du  Cid  (1638),  when  its  arbitration 
was  demanded  by  Richelieu,  and  not  openly  repudiated  by 
Comeille,  was  virtu^y  unimportant;  but  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  no  less  a  writer  than  Georges  de  Scud£ry,  in  his  Observa- 
tions sur  le  Cid  (1637),  gravely  and  apparently  sincerely  asserted 
and  maintained  of  this  great  play  that  the  subject  was  utterly 
bad,  that  all  the  rules  of  dramatic  composition  were  violated, 
that  the  action  was  badly  conducted,  the  versification  constantly 
faulty,  and  the  beauties  as  a  rule  stolen  1  Comeille  himself  was 
awkwardly  situated  in  this  dispute.  The  esprit  bourru  by  which 
he  was  at  all  times  distinguished,  and  which  he  now  displayed 
in  his  rather  arrogant  Excuse  d  Ariste,  unfitted  him  for  contro- 
versy, and  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  him  that  be  should  not 
lose  the  outward  marks  of  favour  which  Richelieu  continued  to 
show  him.  Perhaps  the  pleasantest  feature  in  the  whole  matter 
is  the  unshaken  and  generous  admiration  with  which  Rotrou, 
the  only  contemporary  whose  genius  entiled  bim  to  criticise 
Comeille,  continued  to  regaid  his  friend,  rival,  and  in  some 
sense  (though  Rotrou  was  the  youngerof  the  two)  pupil.  Finding 
itimpossibletomakebimself  fairly heardin  the  matter,  Comeille 
(who  had  retired  from  his  position  among  the  "  five  poets  ") 
withdrew  to  Rouen  and  passed  nearly  three  years  in  quiet  there, 
perhaps  revolving  the  opinions  afterwards  expressed  in  bis 
three  Discows  and  in  the  Examens  of  his  plays,  where  he  bows, 
somewhat  as  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  to  "  the  rules."    In  1659, 
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or  at  the  beginning  of  1640,  appeared  Horace  with  a  dedication  to 
Richelieu.  The  good  offices  of  Madame  de  Combalct,  to  whom 
the  Cid  had  been  dedicated,  and  perhaps  the  satisfaction  of  the 
cardinal's  literary  jealousy,  had  healed  what  breach  there  may 
have  been,  and  indeed  the  poet  was  in  no  position  to  quarrel 
irith  his  patron.  Richelieu  not  only  allowed  him  500  crowns  a 
year,  but  soon  afterwards,  it  is  said,  though  on  no  certain 
authority,  employed  his  omnipotence  in  reconciling  the  father 
of  the  poet's  mistress,  Marie  de  LampSri^,  to  the  marriage 
of  the  lovers  (1640).  In  this  year  also  Cinna  appeared.  A 
brief  but  very  serious  illness  attacked  him,  and  the  death  of  his 
father  the  year  before  had  increased  his  family  anxieties  by 
leaving  his  mother  in  very  indifferent  circumstances.  It  has, 
however,  been  recently  denied  that  he  himself  was  at  any  time 
poor,  as  older  traditions  asserted. 

In  the  following  year  Comeille  figured  as  a  contributor  to 
the  Gttirlande  de  Julie,  a  famous  album  which  the  marquis  de 
Montausier,  assisted  by  all  the  literary  men  of  the  day,  offered  to 
his  lady-love,  JuUe  d'Angennes.  1643  was,  according  to  the 
latest  authorities  (for  Cornelian  dates  have  often  been  altered), 
a  very  great  year  in  the  dramatist's  life.  Therein  appeared 
PolyeucU,  the  memorable  comedy  of  Le  identew,  which  though 
adapted  from  the  Spanish  stood  in  relation  to  French  comedy 
very  much  as  Le  Ctd,  which  owed  less  to  Spiain,  stood  to  French 
tragedy;  its  less  popular  and  far  less  good  5i«fe,^and  perhaps 
La  Mart  de  Pompte.  Rodogune  (1644)  was  a  brilliant  success; 
Tktodore  (1645),  a  tragedy  on  a  somewhat  perilous  subject,  was 
the  first  of  ComciUe's  plays  which  was  definitely  damned. 
Some  amends  may  have  been  made  to  him  by  the  commission 
which  he  received  next  year  to  write  verses  for  the  Triomphes 
poiliques  de  Loms  XIII.  Soon  after  (iind  of  January  r647) 
the  Academy  at  last  (it  had  twice  rejected  him  on  frivolous  pleas) 
admitted  the  greatest  of  living  French  writers.  Hlradius  (1646) , 
Andromide  {1650),  a  spectacle-opera  rather  than  a  play,  Don 
Sanche  d'Aragon  (1650)  and  Nicomide  (1651)  were  the  produas 
of  the  next  few  years'  work;  but  in  1652  Perlharite  was  received 
with  decided  disfavour,  and  the  poet  in  disgust  resolved,  like 
Ben  Jonson,  to  quit  the  loathed  stage.  In  this  resolution  he 
persevered  for  six  years,  during  which  be  worked  at  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Imilation  of  Christ  (finished  in  1656),  at  his 
three  Discourses  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  and  at  the  Exametu  which 
are  usually  printed  at  the  end  of  his  plays.  In  i65g  Fouquet, 
the  Maecenas  of  the  time,  persuaded  him  to  alter  his  resolve, 
and  (Edipe,  a  play  which  became  a  great  favourite  with  Louis 
XIV.,  was  the  result.  It  was  followed  by  La  Toison  d'or  (1660), 
Sertorius  (1662)  and  Sophonisbe  (r663).  In  this  latter  year 
Comeille  (who  had  at  last  removed  his  residence  from  Rouen  to 
Paris  in  i66a)  was  included  among  the  list  of  men  of  lettCTs 
pensioned  at  the  proposal  of  Colbert.  He  received  looo  livres. 
Olkoti  (1664),  Ag6sUas  (1666),  AUila  (1667),  and  Tite  el  Btrtnice 
(1670),  were  generally  considered  as  proofs  of  failing  powers, — 
tlie  cruel  quatrain  of  Boileau — 

"  Af»^  VArhHas 
Haas! 


in  the  case  of  these  two  plays,  and  the  unlucky  comparison  with 
Racine  in  the  Blrinice,  telling  heavily  against  them.  In  1665 
and  1670  some  versifications  of  devotional  works  addressed  to 
the  Virgin  had  appeared.  The  part  which  Comeille  took  in 
Psychi  (1671),  Moliere  and  P.  Quinault  being  his  coadjutors, 
showed  signs  of  renewed  vigour;  but  Pulchlrie  (167;;)  and 
SurttM  (1674)  were  allowed  even  by  his  faithful  followers  to  be 
failures.  He  lived  for  ten  years  after  the  appearance  of  Svrtna, 
but  was  almost  silent  save  for  the  publication,  in  1676,  of  some 
beautiful  verses  thanking  Louis  XIV.  for  ordering  the  revival 
of  his  plays.  He  died  at  his  house  in  the  rue  d'Ai^nteuil  on 
the  30th  of  September  1684.  For  nine  years  (i674-rfi8i),  and 
again  in  1683,  his  pension  had,  for  wl»t  reason  is  unknown, 
been  suspended.  It  used  to  be  sud  that  he  was  in  great  straits, 
and  the  story  went  (though,  as  far  as  Boileau  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  invalidated),  that  at  last  Boileau,  hearing  of  this, 


went  to  the  king  and  offered  to  resign  his  own  pension  if  there 
were  not  money  enough  for  Corneille,  and  that  Louis  sent  the 
aged  poet  two  hundred  pistoles.  He  might,  had  it  actually  been 
so,  have  said,  with  a  great  English  poet  in  liice  case,  "  I  have  no 
time  to  spend  them."     Two  days  afterwards  be  was  dead. 

Comeille  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Roch,  where  no 
monument  marked  his  grave  until  rSir.  He  had  six  children, 
of  whom  four  survived  him.  Pierre,  the  eldest  son,  a  cavalry 
officer  who  died  before  his  father,  left  posterity  in  whom  the 
name  has  continued;  Marie,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  twice 
married,  and  by  her  second  husband,  M.  de  Farcy,  became  the 
ancestress  of  Charlotte  Corday.  Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  descendants,  Voltaire,  Charies 
X.  and  the  Comidie  frariiaise  having  all  borne  part  therein. 

The  portraits  of  Corneille  (the  best  and  most  trustworthy  of 
which  is  from  the  burin  of  M.  Lasne,  an  engraver  of  Caen), 
represent  him  as  a  man  of  serious,  almost  of  stern  countenance, 
and  this  agrees  well  enough  with  such  descriptions  as  we  have 
of  his  appearance,  and  with  the  idea  of  him  which  we  should  form 
from  h^  writings  and  conduct.  His  nephew  Fontenelle  admits 
that  his  general  address  and  manner  were  by  no  means  pre- 
possessing. Others  use  stronger  language,  and  h  seems  to  be 
confessed  that  either  from  shyness,  from  pride,  or  from  physical 
defects  of  utterance,  probably  from  all  three  combined,  he  did 
not  attract  strangers.  Racine  is  said  to  have  assured  his  son 
that  Comeille  made  verses  "cent  fois  plus  beaux"  than  his  own, 
but  that  his  own  greater  popularity  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  took  some  trouble  to  make  himself  personally  agreeable. 
Almost  all  the  anecdotes  which  have  been  recorded  concerning 
him  testify  to  a  rugged  and  somewhat  unamiable  self-content- 
ment. "  Jc  n'ai  pas  le  mferite  de  ce  pays-cl,"  he  said  of  the 
court.  "  Je  n'en  suis  pas  moins  Pierre  ComeiUe,"  he  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  his  friends  as  often  as  they  dared  to  suggest 
certain  shortcomings  in  his  behaviour,  manner  or  speech.  "  Je 
suis  saoul  de  gloire  et  affamfi  d'argent "  was  his  reply  to  the 
compliments  of  Boileau.  Yet  tradition  is  unanimous  as  to  his 
affection  for  his  family,  and  as  to  the  harmony  in  which  he  lived 
with  his  brother  Thomas  who  had  married  Marguerite  de  Lam- 
p6riere|  younger  sister  of  Marie,  and  whose  household  both  at 
Rouen  and  at  Paris  was  practically  one  with  that  of  his  brother. 
No  story  about  Comeille  is  better  known  than  that  which  tells 
of  the  trap  between  the  two  houses,  and  how  Pierre,  whose 
fadlity  of  versification  was  much  inferior  to  his  brother's,  would 
lift  it  when  hard  bestead,  and  call  out  "  Sans-souct,  ime  rimet" 
Notwithstanding  this  domestic  felicity,  an  impression  is  left  on 
the  reader  of  Comeille's  biographies  that  he  was  by  no  means 
a  happy  man.  Melancholy  of  temperament  will  partially  explain 
this,  but  there  were  other  reasons.  He  appears  to  have  been 
quite  free  from  envy  properly  so  called,  and  to  have  been  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  excellences  of  his  contemporaries. 
But,  as  was  the  case  with  a  very  different  man — Goldsmith— 
praise  bestowed  on  others  always  made  him  uncomfortable 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  praise  bestowed  on  himself. 
As  Guizot  has  excellently  said,  "  Sa  jalousie  fut  celle  d'un  enfant 
qui  veut  qu'un  sourire  le  rassure  contre  les  caresses  que  regoit 
son  fr^." 

Although  his  actual  poverty  has  been  recently  denied,  he 
cannot  have  been  affluent.  His  pensions  covered  but  a  smaD 
part  of  his  long  life  and  were  most  irregulariy  paid.  He  was  no 
"  dedicator,"  and  the  occasional  presents  of  rich  men,  such  as 
Montauron  (who  gave  him  a  thousand,  others  say  two  hundred, 
pistoles  for  the  dedication  of  Cinna),  and  Fouquet  (who  com- 
missioned (Edipe),  were  few  and  far  between,  though  they  have 
exposed  him  to  reflections  which  show  great  ignorance  of  the 
manners  of  the  age.  Of  his  professional  earnings,  the  small  sum 
for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  gave  up  his  offices,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  Fontenelle  that  he  practised  "  sans  goAt  et  sans  succte," 
are  sufficient  proof.  His  patrimony  and  his  wife's  dowry  must 
both  have  been  triffing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  during  the 
early  and  middle  part  of  his  career  impossible,  and  during  the 
later  part  very  difficuH,  for  a  dramatist  to  live  decently  by  his 
pieces.    It  was  not  till  ^e  middle  of  the  century  that  the  custom 
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of  alloiriiig  the  author  tvo  shues  in  the  profits  during  the  first 
run  of  the  piece  was  observed,  and  even  then  revivals  profited 
him  nothing.  Thomas  Corneille  himself,  who  to  his  undoubted 
talents  united  wonderful  fadUty,  untiring  industry,  and  (gift 
valuable  above  all  others  to  the  playwright)  an  extraordinary 
knack  (rf  hitting  the  public  feincy,  died,  notwithstanding  hi^ 
umple  tastes,  "  as  poor  as  Job."  We  know  that  Pierre  received 
for  two  of  his  later  pieces  two  thousand  livres  each,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  received  more- 

But  his  reward  in  fame  was  not  stinted.  Corneille,  unlike 
many  of  the  great  writers  of  the  world,  was  not  driven  to  wait 
for  "  the  next  age  "  to  do  him  justice.  The  cabal  or  clique  which 
attacked  the  Cid  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  judgment  of  the 
public.  All  his  subsequent  masterpieces  were  received  with  the 
same  ungrudging  applause,  and  the  rising  star  of  Racine,  even 
in  conjunction  with  the  manifest  inferiority  of  ConieUe's  last 
five  or  six  plays,  with  difficulty  prevailed  against  the  older  poet's 
towering  r^utation.  The  great  men  of  his  time — -Cond^, 
Turenne,  the  mar^chal  de  Grajnmont,  the  knight-errant  due  de 
Guise — were  his  fervent  admirers.  Nor  had  he  less  justice  done 
him  by  a  class  from  whom  less  justice  might  have  been  expected, 
the  brother  men  of  letters  whose  criticisms  he  treated  with  such 
scant  courtesy.  The  respectable  mediocrity  of  Chapelain  might 
misapprehend  him;  the  lesser  geniuses  o(  Scud6iy  and  Mairet 
might  feel  alarm  at  his  advent;  the  envious  Qaverets  and 
D'Aubignacs  might  snarl  and  scribble.  But  Balzac  did  him 
justice;  Rotrou,  as  we  have  seen,  never  failed  in  generous 
appreciation;  Moli^re  in  conversation  and  in  print  recognized 
him  as  his  own  master  and  the  foremost  of  dramatists.  We  have 
quoted  the  informal  tribute  of  Radne;  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Racine,  in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  respondent  at 
the  Academical  reception  of  Thomas  Corneille,  pronounced  upon 
the  memory  of  Pierre  perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  just  tribute 
of  eulogy  that  ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  a  rival.  Boileau's 
testimony  is  of  a  more  chequered  character;  yet  he  seems  never 
to  have  failed  in  admiring  Corneille  whenever  bis  principles  would 
allow  him  to  do  so.  Questioned  as  to  the  great  men  of  Louis 
XIV. 's  reign,  he  is  said  to  have  replied;  "  I  only  know  three,— 
Corneille,  MoliSre  and  myself."  "And  how  about  Racine?" 
his  auditor  ventured  to  remark.  "He  was  an  extremely  clever 
fellow  to  whom  I  taught  the  art  of  elaborate  rhyming  "  {rimer 
diSkiiemenI).  It  was  reserved  for  the  i8th  century  to  exalt 
Racine  above  Corneille.  Voltaire,  who  was  prompted  by  his 
natural  benevolence  to  comment  on  the  latter  {the  profits  went 
to  a  relation  of  the  poet),  was  not  altogether  fitted  by  nature  to 
appreciate  Corneille,  and  moreover,  as  has  been  ingeniously 
pointed  out,  was  not  a  little  -wearied  by  the  length  of  his  task. 
His  partially  unfavourable  Verdict  was  endorsed  earlier  by 
Vauvenargues,  who  knew  little  of  poetry,  and  later  by  La  Harpe, 
whose  critical  standpoint  has  now  been  universally  abandoned. 
Napoleon  I.  was  a  great  admirer  of  ComeiUe  ("  s'il  vivait,  je  le 
ferais  prince,"  he  said] ,  and  under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration 
an  approach  to  a  sounder  appreciation  was  made.  But  it  was 
the  glory  of  the  romantic  school,  or  rather  of  the  more  catholic 
study  of  letters  which  that  school  brought  about,  to  restore 
ComeiUe  to  his  true  rank.  So  long,  indeed,  asacertain  kind  of 
criticism  was  pursued,  due  appreciation  was  impossible.  When 
it  was  thought  sufficient  to  say  with  Boileau  that  Corneille 
eicited,  not  pity  or  terror,  but  admiration  which  was  not  a 
tragic  passion;  or  that 

"  D'un  seul  nom  quelguefois  te  son  dur  ou  bizarre' 
Rend  un  poime  enticT  ou  burlesque  ou  barbare;" 
when  Voltaire  could  think  it  crushing  to  add  to  bis  exposure  of 
the  "  infamies  "  of  Thiadore — "  apr^  cela  comment  osous-nous 
condamner  les  pieces  de  Lope  de  Vfiga  ct  de  Shakespeare?  "—it 
is  obvious  that  the  Cid  and  Folyeucte,  much  more  Dtm  Sattcke 
i'Aragon  and  Rodogutte,  were  sealed  books  to  the  critic. 

Almost  the  first  thing  which  strikes  a  reader  is  the  singular 
inequality  of  this  poet,  and  the  attempts  to  explain  this  in- 
equality, in  reference  to  hia  own  and  other  theories,  leave  the 
fact  untouched.  Producing,  as  he  certainly  has  produced,  work 
which  classes  him  with  the  greatest  names  in  literature,  he  has 


also  signed  an  extraordinaiy  quantity  of  verse  which  has  not 
merely  the  defects  of  genius,  irregularity,  extravagance,  hvuirreti, 
but  the  faults  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  exclusively  belonging 
to  those  who  lack  genius,  to  wit,  the  diUness  and  tediousness  of 
mediocrity.  Moliere's  manner  of  accounting  for  this  is  famous 
in  literary  history  or  legend.  "  My  friend  ComeiUe,"  he  said, 
"  has  a  familiar  who  inspires  him  with  the  finest  verses  in  the 
world.  But  sometimes  the  familiar  leaves  him  to  shift  for 
himself,  and  then  he  fares  very  badly."  That  Corneille  was  by 
no  means  destitute  of  the  critical  faculty  his  Discourses  and  the 
Examens  of  his  plays  (often  admirably  acute,  and,  with  Diyden's 
subsequent  prefaces,  the  originals  to  a  great  exLent  of  specially 
modern  criticism)  show  well  enough.  But  an  enemy  might 
certainly  contend  that  a  poet's  critical  faculty  should  be  of  the 
Promethean,  not  be  Eplmethean  order.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  form  in  which  Corneille's  work  was  cast,  and  which  by  an 
odd  irony  of  fate  he  did  so  much  to  originate  and  make  popular, 
was  very  partially  suited  to  his  talents.  He  cou'd  imagine 
admirable  situations,  and  he  could  write  verses  of  incomparable 
grandeur— verses  that  reverberate  again  and  again  in  the 
memory,  but  he  could  not,  with  the  patient  docility  of  Racine, 
labour  at  proportioning  the  action  of  a  tragedy  strictly,  at 
maintaining  a  uniform  rate  of  interest  in  the  course  of  the  plot 
and  of  excellence  in  the  fashion  of  the  verse.  Especially  in  his 
later  plays  a  verse  and  a  couplet  will  crash  out  with  fulgurous 
brilliancy,  and  then  be  succeeded  by  pages  of  very  second-rate 
declamation  or  argument.  It  was  urged  against  him  also  by  the 
party  of  the  Dtmcereux,  aa  he  called  them,  that  he  could  not 
manage,  or  did  not  attempt,  the  great  passion  of  love,  and  that 
except  in  the  case  of  Chim^  his  principle  seemed  to  be  that  of 
one  of  bis  own  heroines: — .v,    ',■'''.;' 

"  Laissona,  seigneur,  laJssons  pour  les  petites  Ames 
Ce  commerce  rampant  de  soupirs  et  de  flammes." 

(Aristie  in  Sertorius.) 

There  is  perhaps  some  truth  in  this  accusation,  however  much 
some  of  us  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  the  line  just  quoted 
is  a  fair  enough  description  of  the  admired  ecstasies  of  Achille 
and  Bajazet.  But  these  are  all  the  defects  which  can  be  fairly 
urged  against  him;  and  in  a  dramatist  bound  to  a  less  strict 
service  they  would  hardly  have  been  even  remarked.  They 
certainly  neither  require,  nor  are  palliated  by,  theories  of  his 
"  megalomania,"  of  his  excessive  attention  to  confficts  of  will 
and  the  like.  On  the  English  stage  the  liberty  of  unrestricted 
incident  and  complicated  action,  the  power  of  multiplying 
characters  and  introducing  prose  scenes,  would  have  exactly 
suited  his  somewhat  intermittent  genius,  both  by  covering 
defects  and  by  giving  greater  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  power. 

How  great  that  power  is  can  escape  ivo  one.  The  splendid 
soliloquies  of  Medea  which,  as  Voltaire  happily  says,  "  annoncent 
ComdUe,"  the  entire  parts  of  Rodogune  and  Cbim^e,  the  final 
speech  of  Camille  in  Horace,  the  discovery  scene  of  Cintto,  the 
dialogues  of  Pauline  and  Stv^re  in  Folyeucte,  the  magnificently- 
contrasted  conceptionand  exhibition  of  the  best  and  worst  forms 
of  feminine  dignity  in  the  Comflie  of  Pompie  and  the  Clfop&tre 
of  AoiogutK,  the  singularly  fine  contrast  in  DonSanched' AragoH, 
between  the  haughtiness  of  the  Spanish  nobles  and  the  unshakien 
dignity  of  the  siqiposed  adventurer  Carlos,  and  the  characters 
of  Aristie,  Viriate  and  Seitorius  himself,  in  the  play  named  after 
the  latter,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  grandeur  of  thotight, 
felicity  of  design  or  appropriateness  of  language.  "Admira- 
tion "  may  or  may  not  properly  be  excited  by  tragedy,  ajid  until 
this  important  question  is  settled  the  name  of  tragedian  may  be 
at  pleasure  given  to  or  withheld  from  the  author  of  Rodogune. 
But  his  rank  among  the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets  is  not  a 
matter  of  question.  For  a  poet  is  to  be  judged  by  his  best  things, 
and  the  best  things  of  Corneille  are  second  to  none. 

The  Plays. — It  was,  however,  some  time  before  his  genius 
came  to  periection.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  first  six  or  seven 
of  his  plays  are  of  no  very  striking  intrinsic  merit.  On  the  other 
band,  it  requires  only  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  drama  in  France  at  the  time  to  see  that  these  works,  poor  as 
they  may  now  senn,  must  have  stmck  the  spectato^aa  sometfa' 
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new  and  surprising.  The  language  and  dialogue  of  MSile  are 
on  the  whole  simple  and  natural,  and  though  the  construction  is 
not  very  artful  (the  fifth  act  heing,  as  is  not  unusual  in  Comeille, 
superfluous  and  clumsy),  it  is  stilt  passable.  The  fact  that  one 
of  the  characters  jumps  on  anoUier's  back,  and  the  rather 
promiscuous  kissing  which  takes  place,  are  nothing  to  the 
liberties  usually  taken  in  contemporary  plays.  A  worse  fault 
is  the  imxiv c*^.  or,  to  borrow  Butler's  expression,  the  Cat-aud- 
Puss  dialogue,  which  abounds.  But  the  common  objection  to 
the  play  at  the  time  was  that  it  was  too  natural  and  too  devoid 
of  striking  incidents.  Comeille  accordingly,  as  he  tells  us,  set 
to  work  to  cure  these  faults,  and  produced  a  truly  wonderful 
work,  Cliiandre.  Murders,  combats,  escapes  and  outrages  of  ail 
kinds  are  provided;  and  the  language  makes  The  Rehearsal  no 
burlesque.  One  of  the  heroines  rescues  herself  from  a  raviaher 
by  blinding  him  with  a  hair-pin,  and  as  she  escapes  the  seducer 
apostrophizes  the  blood  which  trickles  from  his  eye,  and  the 
weapon  which  has  wounded  it,  in  a  speech  forty  verses  long. 
This,  however,  was  his  only  attempt  of  the  kind.  For  his  next 
four  pieces,  which  were  comedies,  there  is  claimed  the  introduction 
of  some  important  improvements,  such  as  the  choosing  for  scenes 
places  well  known  in  actual  life  (as  in  the  Gaierie  du  palais),  and 
the  substitution  of  the  soubrette  in  place  of  the  old  inconvenient 
and  grotesque  nurse.  It  b  certain,  however,  that  there  b  more 
interval  between  these  six  plays  and  Idtdie  than  between  the 
latter  and  Comeille's  greatest  drama.  Here  first  do  we  find 
those  sudden  and  magnificent  lines  which  characterize  the  poet. 
The  title-rAle  is,  however,  the  only  good  one,  and  as  a  whole  the 
I^y  is  heavy.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  its  curious  successor 
L'lUusion  comique.  This  is  not  only  a  play  within  a  play,  but 
in  part  of  it  there  is  actually  a  JAiri  involution,  one  set  of  characters 
beholding  another  set  discharging  the  parts  of  yet  another. 
It  contains,  however,  some  very  fine  lines,  in  particular,  a 
defence  of  the  stage  and  some  heroics  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
braggadocio.  We  have  seen  it  said  of  the  Cid  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  enthusiasm  it  excited.  But  the  difficulty 
can  only  exist  for  persons  who  are  insensible  to  dramatic  ex- 
cellence, or  who  so  strongly  object  to  the  forma  of  the  French 
drama  that  they  cannot  relish  anything  so  presented.  Roddgue, 
Chiro^e,  Don  Di^e  are  not  of  any  age,  but  of  all  time.  The 
conflicting  passions  of  love,  honour,  duty,  are  here  represented 
as  they  never  had  been  on  a  French  stage,  and  in  the  "  strong 
style  "  which  was  Comeille's  own.  Of  the  many  objections 
urged  against  tbe  play,  perhaps  the  weightiest  b  that  which 
condemns  the  frigid  and  superfluous  part  of  the  Infanta.  Horace, 
though  more  skilfully  constructed,  is  perhaps  less  satbfactory. 
There  b  a  hardness  about  the  younger  Horace  which  might  have 
been,  but  b  not  made,  imposing,  and  Sabine's  effect  on  the  action 
is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  space  she  occupies.  The  splendid 
declamation  of  CamiUe,  and  the  excellent  part  of  the  elder 
Horace,  do  not  altogether  atone  for  these  defects.  Cinna  b 
perhaps  generally  considered  the  i>oet'a  masterpiece,  and  it 
undoubtedly  contains  the  finest  single  scene  in  all  French 
tragedy.  The  blot  on  it  b  certainly  the  character  of  £milie, 
who  is  spiteful  and  thankless,  not  heroic.  Polyeucte  has  some- 
times been  elevated  to  the  same  position.  There  b,  however, 
a  certain  coolness  about  the  hero's  affection  for  hb  wife  which 
somewhat  detracts  from  tbe  merit  of  his  sacrifice;  while  the 
Christian  part  of  the  matter  b  scarcely  so  well  treated  as  in  the 
Saint  Genest  of  Rotrou  or  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  entire  parts  of  Pauline  and  S^^re  are  beyond 
praise,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  former  reconciles  her  duty 
as  a  wife  with  her  affection  for  her  lover  b  an  astonishing  success. 
In  Pompie  (for  La  Mart  de  Fompte,  though  the  more  appropriate, 
was  not  the  original  title)  the  splendid  declamation  of  Com^lie  is 
the  chief  thing  to  be  remarked.  Le  Menteur  fully  deserves  the 
honour  which  Moliere  paid  to  it.  Its  continuation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  judgment  of  some  French  critics,  wc  cannot  think  so 
happy.  But  Thtodore  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  of  literary 
anomalies.  The  central  situation,  which  so  greatly  shocked 
Voltaire  and  indeed  all  French  critics  from  the  date  of  the  piece, 
does  not  seem  to  blame.     A  virgin  martyr  who  is  threatened 
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with  loH  of  honour  as  a  bitterer  punishment  than  loss  of  life 
offerspoints  as  powerful  as  they  are  perilous.  But  the  treatment 
b  thowghly  bad.  From  the  heroine  who  b,  in  a  phrase  of 
Dryden*!,  "  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  insignificant  "  heroines 
ever  drawn,  to  the  undignified  Valens,  the  termagant  Marcelle, 
and  the  peevbh  Placide,  there  b  hardly  a  good  character.  Im- 
mediately upon  thb  in  most  printed  editions,  though  older  in 
representation,  follows  the  play  which  (therein  agreeing  rather 
with  the  author  than  with  his  critics)  we  should  rank  as  hb 
greatest  triumph,  Rodogune.  Here  there  b  hardly  a  weak  point. 
The  magnificent  and  terrible  character  of  Cl£op&tre,  and  the 
contrasted  dbpositions  of  the  two  princes,  of  course  attract 
most  attention.  But  the  character  of  Rodogune  herself,  which 
has  not  escaped  critidsm,  comes  hardly  short  of  these.  Hiradius, 
despite  great  art  and  much  fine  poetry,  b  injured  by  the  extreme 
complication  of  its  argument  and  by  the  blustering  part  of 
Putch£rie.  Androtaide,  with  the  later  spectacle  piece,  the 
Toisott  d'or,  do  not  call  for  comment,  and  we  have  already 
alluded  to  the  chief  merit  of  Don  Sanche.  Ntcomide,  often 
considered  one  of  Comeille's  best  plays,  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  curious  and  unusual  character  of  its  hero.  Of  PerlhoriU 
it  need  only  be  said  that  no  single  critic  has  to  our  knowledge 
disputed  the  justice  of  its  damnation.  (Edipe  is  certainly 
unworthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author,  but  in  Sertorius  we  have 
one  of  Comeille's  finest  plays.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
its  many  splendid  verses  and  for  the  nobility  of  its  sentiment, 
but  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of  its  characters  lacks  interest,  a 
commendation  not  generally  to  be  bestowed  on  its  author's 
work.  Of  the  last  six  plays  we  may  say  that  perhaps  only  one 
of  them,  Agtsilas,  b  almost  wholly  worthless.  Not  a  few 
speeches  of  Surina  and  of  Othon  are  of  a  very  high  order.  As  to 
the  poet's  non-dramatic  works,  we  have  already  spoken  of  his 
extremely  interesting  critical  dbsertations.  His  minor  poems 
and  poetical  devotions  are  not  likely  to  be  read  save  from 
motives  of  duty  or  curiosity.  The  verse  translation  of  k  Kempb, 
indeed,  which  was  in  its  day  immensely  popular  (it  passed 
through  many  editions),  condemns  itself. 

BiBLiocRAFHT. — The  subject  of  the  bibliography  of  Comeille  was 
treated  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by  M.  £.  Picot  in  his  BMio- 
grapkie  ComilUnne  (Paris,  1875-1876).  Less  elaborate,  but  still 
ampk  information  may  be  found  in  J.  A.  Taschereau's  Vie  and  in 
M.  Marty-La veaux's  edition  of  the  Works.  The  individual  playa 
were  usually  printed  a  year  or  two  after  their  first  appearance: 
but  these  dates  have  been  subjected  to  confusion  and  to  controversy, 
and  it  seems  better  to  refer  for  them  to  the  works  quoted  and  to  be 
quoted.  The  chief  collected  editions  in  the  poet's  lifetime  were 
tnose  of  1644,  16^8,  1652,  1660  (with  important  corrections),  1664 
and  1683,  which  gives  the  definitive  text.  In  1693  T.  Comeille  pub- 
lished a  complete  TMAtre  in  5  vols.  i3mo.  Numerous  editions 
appeared  in  tne  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  that  <rf  1740  (6  vols, 
lamo,  Amsterdam)  containing  the  (Eunres  aiverses  as  well  as  the 
plays.  Several  editions  are  recorded  between  this  and  that  of 
Voltaire  (12  vols.  8vo;  Geneva,  1764,  1776,  8  vols,  ato),  whose 
Commtntoires  have  often  been  reprinted  separately.  In  the  year  IX. 
(1801)  appeared  an  edition  of  the  Works  with  Voltaire's  com mentaiy 
and  criticisms  thereon  by  Palissot  (la  vtJs.  8vo,  Paris).  Since  this 
the  editions  have  been  extremely  numerous.  Those  chiefly  to  be 
remarked  are  the  following.  Let^vre's  (l3  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  IS34), 
well  printed  and  with  a  useful  variorum  commentary,  lacks  biUio- 
eraphical  information  and  is  dis6gured  by  hideous  engravings. 
Of  Taschereau's,  in  the  Bibliotkigiu  elMhririenne,  only  two  volumes 
were  published.  LAhure's  appeared  in  S  vols.  (1857-1863)  and  7 
vols.  (1864-1866).  The  edition  of  Ch.  Marly-Laveaux  in  Reenier's 
Grands  &:rivains  de  la  France  (1862-1S68),  in  la  voh.  8vo,  is  stilt  tbe 
standard.  In  appearance  and  careful  editing  it  leaves  nothing  to 
desire,  containing  the  entire  works,  a  lexicon,  full  bibliographical 
information,  and  an  album  of  illustrations  of  the  poet's  places  of 
residence,  his  arms,  some  title-pages  of  his  plays,  facsimiles  of  his 
writings,  &c.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  variorum  comments,  which 
l^f^vre's  edition  suppUes.  Fontenelle's  life  di  his  uncle  is  the  chief 
orisinal  authority  on  that  subject,  but  Taschereau's  Hisloire  deiavit 
et  des  owrafes  de  P.  Comeiile  (rst  ed.  1829.  2nd  in  the  Bibl  ehiviri- 
enne,  1855)  IS  the  standard  work.  Its  information  has  been  corrected 
and  augmented  in  various  later  publications,  but  not  materially. 
Of  the  exceedingly  numerous  writings  relative  to  Comdlle  we  may 
mention  the  Recueii  de  disserlaiioti^sur  plusieurs  traefdiei  de  ComeilU 
el  de  Ratine  of  [he  abb6  Granet  (Paris,  1^40),  the  criticisms  alreadv 
alluded  to  of  Voltaire,  La  Harpe  and  Palissotj  the  well-known  work 
of  Guizot,  first  published  as  Vie  de  Comeille  in  1813  and  revised  as 
Comeille  el  son  lemps  in  r  852,  and  the  essays,  repeated  in  his  PorfraAl 
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tiUirairts,  in  Port-Royal,  and  in  the  Noubmmx  Ltmdit  of  Sainte-Beuve. 
More  recently,  besides  essays  by  MM.  Bruneti^,  Faguet  and 
Lemaltre  and  the  part  appurtenant  of  M.  £.  Rical's  work  on  I6tli 
century  drama  in  France,  see  Gustave  Lanson's  Comeille  "  in  the 
Crandi  Ecrivami  franeais  (1S98);  F.  Bouquet's  Points  obicuri  el 
notataitx  de  la  vie  do  Pierre  CoTfuiiie  (1888);  Comeiiie  iiwonnw,  by 
J.  Levallob  (1876);  J.  Lemaltre,  CornetiU  el  la  poitigue  d'A\  ' 


;  j.  B.  S^all,  Comeiiie  caid  ikt  Spanish  Drama  (190^ ;  and 

»ntly  discovered  and  printed  Fratmenls  sur  Pierre  et  Thomas 

ComeHU  rf  Alfrwl  de  Vij  -       --  .  _    __ 


the  recently 


rapnents  __. . 

ay  figos).  On  the  Cid  quarrel 
Chardon's  Vit  de  Rotrou  ('064)  t>^!rs  mainly  on  a  whole  series  of 
documents  which  appeared  at  Rouen  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sociiti  des  biblio^iUs  normands  during  the  years  18191-1894.  The 
best-known  English  criticiBni,  that  of  Hallam  in  hia  Lileralure^of 
Europe,  is  inad^uate.  The  translations  of  separate  plays  are  very 
numerous,  but  of  the  complete  Thfitre  only  one  version  (into  Italian) 
is  recorded  b^  the  French  editors.  Fontenelle  tells  us  that  his  uncle 
had  iranslattons  of  the  Cid  in  every  European  tongue  but  Turkish 
and  Slavonic,  and  M.  Picot's  book  apprises  us  that  the  latter  want, 
at  any  rate,  is  now  supplied.  ComeiHe  has  suffered  less  than  some 
other  writers  from  the  attribution  of  spurious  works.  Besides  a 
tragedy,  Sylia,  the  chief  piece  thus  assigned  is  L'Occasiott  perdue 
reeoueerU,  a  rather  loose  tale  in  verse.  Internal  evidence  by  no 
means  fathers  it  on  Corneille,  and  all  external  testimony  is  against 
it.  It  has  never  been  included  in  Corneille's  work*.  It  is  curious 
that  a  trandation  of  Statius  {Tkebaid,  bk.  iii.),  an  author  of  whom 
Comeille  was  extremely  fond,  though  known  to  have  been  written, 
printed  and  published,  has  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight.  Three 
verses  quoted  by  Manage  are  all  we  possess.  (G.  Sa.) 

CORRBIIXB,  TBOKAS  (1635-1709),  French  dramatist,  was 
bom  at  Rouen  on  the  30th  of  August  1625,  being  nearly  twenty 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  the  great  Corneille.  Ilis  skill 
in  veise-making  seenu  to  have  shown  itself  early,  as  at  the  age 
(A  fifteen  he  composed  a  piece  in  Latin  which  was  represented 
by  his  feUow-pupils  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Rouen.  His  first 
French  play,  Les  Engagements  du  hasard,  was  acted  in  1647- 
Le  Feint  Aslrologue,  imitated  from  the  Spanish,  and  imitated  by 
Dryden,  came  nest  year.  At  his  brother's  death  he  succeeded 
to  his  vacant  chair  in  the  Academy.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
to  philology,  producing  a  new  edition  of  the  Remarques  of  C.  F. 
Vaugelas  in  1687,  and  id  1694  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms, 
intended  to  supplement  that  of  the  Academy.  A  complete 
translation  of  Ovid's  Memmorphoses  (he  had  published  six  books 
with  the  Heroic  EpisUes  some  years  previously)  followed  in  1697. 
In  1704  he  lost  his  sight  and  was  constituted  a  "  veteran,"  a 
dignity  which  preserved  to  him  the  privileges,  while  it  exempted 
him  from  the  duties,  of  an  academician.  But  he  did  not  allow 
his  misfortune  to  put  a  stop  to  hia  work,  and  in  1 708  produced  a 
large  Didionnaire  uniiersd  giograpkique  et  hislorigve  in  three 
volumes  folio.  This  was  his  last  labour.  He  died  at  Les  Andelys 
on  the  8th  of  December  1709,  aged  eighty-four.  It  has  been  the 
custom  to  apeak  of  Thomas  Comeille  as  of  one  who,  but  for  the 
name  he  bore,  would  merit  no  notice.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather  to  be  commiserated  for  his 
connexion  with  a  brother  who  outshone  him  as  he  would  have 
outshone  almost  any  one.  But  the  two  were  strongly  attached 
to  one  another,  and  practically  lived  in  common.  Of  his  forty- 
two  plays  (this  is  the  utmost  number  assigned  to  him)  the  last 
edition  of  his  complete  works  contains  only  thitty-two,  but  he 
wrote  several  in  conjunction  with  other  authors.  "Two  are 
usually  reprinted  as  his  masterpieces  at  the  end  of  his  brother's 
selected  works.  These  are  .i4Ma««  (1673)  and  the  Comteif'  Essex, 
in  the  former  of  which  Rachel  attained  success.  But  of  Laodice, 
Comma,  Slilico  and  some  other  pieces,  Pierre  Comeille  himself 
said  that  "  he  wished  he  had  written  them,"  and  he  was  not 
WQDt  to  speak  lightly.  Camma  (i6tii,  on  the  same  story  as 
Tennyson's  Cup)  especially  deserves  notice.  Thomas  Comeille  is 
in  many  ways  remarkable  in  the  literary  gossip-history  of  hia 
time.  His  Timocrale  boasted  of  the  longest  mn  (80  nights) 
recorded  of  any  play  in  the  century.  For  La  Devineresse  he 
and  his  <x>adjutor  de  Visfi  (1638-1710,  founder  of  the  Mercure 
galant,  to  which  Thomas  contributed)  received  above  6000  livres, 
the  largest  sum  known  to  have  been  thus  paid.  Lastly,  one  of 
his  pieces  {Le  Baron  des  Fotidriires)  contests  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  which  was  hissed  oS  the  stage. 

There  tsa  monograph,  Thomas  Comeille,  $a vie etsesouvrages(i8ig2), 
by  G.  Reynier.  ^  also  the  Fragments  inidils  de  critique  sur  Pierre  et 
7%mas  Comeille  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  published  in  1905.     (G.  Sa.) 


CORNELIA  (and  cent.  B.C.),  daughter  of  Sdpio  Africanus  the 
Elder,  mother  of  the  Gracchi  and  of  Sempronia,  the  wife  of  Sdpio 
Africanus  the  Younger.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  refusing 
numerous  o&ers  of  marriage,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education 
of  her  twelve  children.  She  was  so  devoted  to  her  sons  Tiberius 
and  Gains  that  it  was  even  asserted  that  she  was  concerned  in 
the  death  of  her  son-in-law  Scipio,  who  by  his  achievements  bad 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  Gracchi,  and  was  said  to  have  approved 
of  the  murder  of  Tiberius.  When  asked  to  show  her  jewels  she 
presented  her  sons,  and  on  her  death  a  statue  was  erected  to  her 
memory  inscribed,  "  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi." 
After  the  murder  of  her  second  son  Gains  she  retired  to  Misenum, 
where  she  devoted  herself  to  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  to 
the  society  of  men  of  letters.  She  was  a  highly  educated  woman, 
and  her  letters  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty  of  style.  The 
genuineness  of  the  two  fragments  of  a  letter  from  her  to  her  son 
Gaius,  printed  in  some  editions  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  disputed. 

See  L.  Mercklin,  De  Comdiae  vita  (1844),  of  no  great  value; 
J.  S6rgel,  Cornelia,  die  Mutter  der  Graechen  (1S68),  a  short  popular 
sketch,  _-:- 

CORHELIDS,  pope,  was  elected  in  3$i  during  the  lull  in  the 
persecution  of  the  emperor  Dedus.  Two  years  afterwards,  under 
the  emperor  Gallus,  he  was  exiled  to  Centumcdlae  (Civita 
Vecchia),  where  be  died.  He  was  very  intimate  with  St  Cyprian, 
and  is  commemorated  with  him  on  the  i6th  of  September,  which 
is  not,  however,  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  He  died  in  June 
353- 

CORHBUUS,  CARL  AUGUST  PETER  (1834-1874),  German 
musician  and  poet,  son  of  an  actor  at  Wiesbaden,  grandson  of 
the  engraver  Ignaz  Comelius,  and  nephew  of  Comelius  the 
painter,  was  bom  at  Mainz  on  the  34th  of  December  1834.  In 
his  childhood  his  bent  was  towards  languages,  but  his  musical 
^ts  were  carefully  cultivated  and  he  learned  to  sing  and  to 
play  the  violin.  Comehus  the  elder,  anxious  for  his  son  to 
become  an  actor,  himself  taught  the  boy  the  elements  of  the  art. 
These  theatrical  studies,  however,  were  interrupted  early  by  a 
visit  paid  by  Peter  Comelius  to  England  as  second  violin  in  the 
Mainz  orchestra.  On  returning  home  young  Comdina  made  his 
stage  debut  as  John  Cook  in  Kean.  But  after  two  more  appear- 
ances, as  the  lover  in  the  comedy  Das  war  Ich  and  as  Perin  in 
Moreto's  Dorina  Diana,  he  practically  abandoned  the  stage  for 
music,  his  idea  being  to  become  a  comic  c^ra  composn.  La 
1843  his  father  died.  Hitherto  Cornelius's  musical  studies  had 
been  unsystematic.  Now  opportunity  served  to  remedy  this, 
for  his  relative,  Comelius  the  painter,  summoned  him  in  r844 
to  Berlin,  and  enabled  him  a  year  later  to  become  a  pupil  of 
Siegfried  Wilhelm  Dehn  (1799-1858),  counterpoint  and  theory 
generally  being  worked  at  laboriously.  After  leaving  Dehn, 
Comelius  proved  his  independence  by  writing  a  trio  in  A  minor, 
a  quartet  in  C,  as  well  as  two  comic  opera  texts.  In  1847  be 
returned  to  Dehn  and  immediately  composed  an  enormous  mass 
of  music,  induding  a  second  trio,  30  vocal  canons,  several  sonatas, 
a  Mass,  a  Stabat  Mater;  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  translations 
of  old  French  poems,  which  are  dassics  of  their  kind.  In  1859 
he  first  came  in  touch  with  Liszt,  through  his  uncle's  instmmen- 
tatity.  At  Weimar,  whither  he  went  in  1853,  he  heard  Berlioz's 
delightful  Benvenuto  Cellini,  a  work  which  ultimatdy  ezerdsed 
great  influence  over  him.  For  the  time,  however,  he  devoted 
himself,  on  Lisst's  advice,  to  further  Church  compositions,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  on  him  at  that  time  bdng  so  great  that 
he  applied,  but  vainly,  for  a  place  in  a  Jesuit  college.  Still  tus 
mind  was  bent  on  iJie  production  of  a  comic  opera,  but  the 
composition  was  long  delayed  by  the  work  of  translating  the 
prefaces  for  Liszt's  symphonic  poems  and  the  texts  of  works  by 
Berlioz  and  Rubinstein.  Between  October  1855  and  September 
in  the  following  year,  Comelius  wrote  the  book  of  the  Barbier  von 
Bagdad,  and  on  December  15,  1858,  the  opera  was  produced  at 
Weimar  under  Liszt,  and  hissed  oS  the  stage.  Thereupon  Liszt 
resigned  his  post,  and  shortly  afterwards  Comelius  went  to 
Vienna  and  Munich,  and  still  later  came  very  much  under 
Wagner's  influence.  Comelius's  Cid  was  completed  and  produced 
atWdmarini865.  FartheUstnineyeanofUs]jfe(i865-ift74) 
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Cornelius  was  occupied  with  his  opera  GutUSd  and  other  com- 
positions, besides  Mmtiog  ably  and  abundantly  on  Wagner's 
muaic-diamas.  In  1867  he  became  teacher  c^  rhetoric  and 
harmony  at  the  Musiliscbule,  Munich,  and  married  Berthe  Jung. 
He  died  on  the  36th  of  October  1874.  Not  the  least  of  Cornelius's 
many  claims  to  fame  was  his  remarkable  versatility.  Many  of 
his  original  poems,  as  well  as  his  translations  from  the  French, 
rank  high.  Among  his  songs,  special  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  lovely  "  Weihnachtslicder,"  and  of  the  "  Vittergruft,"  an 
unaccompanied  vocal  work  for  baritone  solo  and  choir. 

CORNBUnS,  PETER  VON  (1784-1867),  German  painter, 
was  bom  in  DiUseldorf  in  r784.  His  father,  who  was  insp>ector 
of  the  Dtisseldorf  gallery,  died  in  1799,  and  the  young  Cornelius 
was  stimulated  to  extraordinary  exertions.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Count  Raczynski  he  says,  "  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  an  elder  brother 
and  myself  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a  numerous  family. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  was  attempted  to  persuade  my  mother 
that  it  woiUd  be  better  for  me  to  devote  myself  to  the  trade  of 
a  goldsmith  than  to  continue  to  pursue  painting — in  the  first 
place,  in  consequence  of  the  time  necessary  to  qualify  me  for  the 
art,  and  in  the  next,  because  there  were  already  so  many  painters. 
My  dear  mother,  however,  rejected  all  this  advice,  and  I  felt 
my^lf  impelled  onward  by  an  uncontrollable  enthusiasm,  to 
which  the  confidence  of  my  mother  gave  new  strength,  which 
was  supported  by  the  continual  fear  that  I  should  be  removed 
from  the  study  of  that  art  I  loved  so  much."  His  earliest  work 
of  importance  was  the  decoration  of  the  choir  of  the  church  of 
St  Quirinus  at  Neuss.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  produced 
bis  designs  from  Faust.  On  October  14,  i8rr,  he  arrived  in 
Rome,  where  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  promising  of  that 
brotherhood  of  young  Gennan  painters  which  included  Overbeck, 
Schadow,  Veit,  Schnorr  and  Ludwig  Vogel  (1788-1879), — a 
fraternity  (some  of  whom  selected  a  ruinous  convent  for  their 
home)  who  were  handed  together  for  resolute  study  and  mutual 
criticism.  Out  of  this  association  came  the  men  who,  though 
they  were  ridiculed  at  the  time,  were  destined  to  found  a  new 
German  school  of  art. 

At  Rome  Cornelius  participated,  with  other  members  of  his 
fraternity,  in  the  decoration  of  the  Casa  Bartoldi  and  the  Villa 
Massimi,  and  while  thus  employed  he  was  also  engaged  upon 
designs  for  the  illustration  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  From  Rome 
be  was  called  to  Dtisseldorf  to  remodel  the  Academy,  and  to 
Munich  by  the  then  crown-prince  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  Louis 
I.,  to  direct  the  decorations  for  the  Glyptothek.  Cornelius, 
however,  soon  found  that  attention  to  such  widely  separated 
duties  was  incompatible-  with  the  just  performance  of  either, 
and  most  inconvenient  to  himself;  eventually,  therefore,  he 
resigned  his  post  at  Dtisseldorf  to  throw  himself  completely  and 
thoroughly  into  those  works  for  which  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  crown-prince.  He  therefore  left  Diisseldorf  for  Munich, 
where  he  was  joined  by  those  of  his  puj^  who  elected  to  follow 
and  to  assist  him.  At  the  death  of  Director  Langer,  1824-1825, 
he  became  director  of  the  Munich  Academy. 

The  fresco  decorations  of  the  Ludwigskirche,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  designed  and  executed  by  Cornelius,  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  mural  works  of  modem  times.  The  large 
fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  over  the  high  altar  in  that  church, 
measures  62  ft.  in  height  by  38  ft.  in  width.  The  frescoes  of  the 
Creator,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Crucifixion  in  the  same  building 
are  also  upon  a  large  scale.  Amongst  his  other  great  works  in 
Munich  may  be  included  his  decorations  In  the  Pinakothek  and 
in  the  Glyptothek;  those  in  the  latter  building,  in  the  hall  of 
the  gods  and  the  hall  of  the  bero-mjths,  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  About  the  year  1839-1840  he  left  Munich  for  Berlin 
to  proceed  with  that  series  of  cartoons,  from  the  Apocalypse, 
for  the  frescoes  for  which  he  had  been  commiaaioned  by  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  which  were  intended  to  decorate  the  Campo 
Santo  or  royal  mausoleum.     These  were  his  final  works. 

Cornelius,  as  an  oil  painter,  possessed  but  little  technical  skill, 
nor  do  his  works  exhihit  any  instinctive  appreciation  of  colour. 
Even  as  a  fresco  painter  his  manipulative  power  was  not  great. 
And  in  critically  examining  the  execution  in  colour  of  some  of 


his  magnificent  designs,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  was,  m 
this  respect,  unable  to  do  them  full  justice.  Cornelius  and  his 
associates  endeavoured  to  follow  in  their  works  the  spirit  of  the 
Italian  painters.  But  the  Italian  strain  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  modified  by  the  DUrer  heritage.  This  Dtlrer  influence 
is  manifest  in  a  tendency  to  overcrowding  in  composition,  in  a 
degree  of  attenuation  in  the  proportions  of,  and  a  poverty  of 
contour  in,  the  nude  figure,  and  also  in  a  leaning  to  the  selection 
of  Gothic  forms  for  draperies.  These  peculiarities  are  even 
noticeable  in  Cornelius's  principal  work  of  the  "  Last  Judgment," 
in  the  Ludwigskirche  in  Munich.  The  attenuation  and  want 
of  flexibility  of  contour  in  the  nude  are  perhaps  most  conspicuous 
in  his  frescoes  of  classical  subjects  in  the  Glyptothek,  especially 
in  that  representing  the  contention  for  the  body  of  Patroclus. 
But  notwithstanding  these  peculiarities  there  is  always  in  his 
works  a  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  conception,  as  all  must 
acknowledge  who  have  inspected  his  designs  for  the  Ludwigs- 
kirche, for  the  Campo  Santo,  &c.  If  he  were  not  dexterous  in 
the  handling  of  the  brush,  he  cotild  conceive  and  design  a  subject 
with  masterly  purpose.  If  be  had  an  imperfect  eye  for  colour, 
in  the  Venetian,  the  Flemish,  or  the  English  sense,  he  had  vast 
mental  foresight  in  directing  the  Gennan  school  of  painting; 
and  his  favourite  motto  of  Deulschla-nd  iiber  alles  indicates  the 
direction  and  the  strength  of  his  patriotism.  Karl  Hermann 
was  one  of  Cornelius's  earliest  and  most  esteemed  scholars,  a 
man  of  simple  and  fervent  nature,  painstaking  to  the  utmost, 
a  very  type  of  the  finest  German  student  nature;  Kaulbach 
and  Adam  Eberle  were  also  amongst  his  scholars.  Every  public 
edifice  in  Munich  and  other  German  cities  which  were  embellished 
with  frescoes,  became,  as  in  Italy,  a  school  of  art  of  the  very  best 
kind;  for  the  decoration  of  a  public  building  begets  a  practical 
knowledge  of  design.  The  development  of  this  institution  of 
scholarship  in  Munich  was  a  work  of  time.  The  cartoons  for 
the  Glyptothek  were  all  by  Cornelius's  own  hand.  In  the 
Pinakothek  his  sketches  and  small  drawings  sufficed;  but  in  the 
Ludwigskirche  the  invention  even  of  some  of  the  subjects  was 
entrusted  to  his  scholar  Hermann. 

To  comprehend  and  appreciate  thoroughly  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  which  Cornelius  accomplished  for  Germany,  we  must 
remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  rgth  century  Germany 
had  no  national  school  of  art.  Germany  was  in  painting  and 
sculpture  behind  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Yet  in  less  than  half 
a  century  Cornelius  founded  a  great  school,  revived  mural 
painting,  and  turned  the  gaze  of  the  art  world  towards  Munich. 
The  Getmanrevivalof  mural  painting  haditseSect  upon  England, 
as  well  as  upon  other  European  nations,  and  led  to  the  famous 
cartoon  competitions  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  ultimately 
to  the  partial  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  When 
the  latter  work  was  in  contemplation,  Cornelius,  in  response  to 
invitations,  visited  England  (November  1841).  His  opinion 
was  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  project, 
and  even  in  respect  of  the  durability  of  fresco  in  the  climate  of 
England.  Cornelius,  in  his  teaching,  always  inculcated  a  close 
and  rigorous  study  of  nature,  but  he  understood  by  the  study  of 
nature  something  more  than  what  is  ordinarily  implied  by  that 
expression,  something  more  than  constantly  making  studies  from 
life;  he  meant  the  study  of  nature  with  an  inquiring  and 
scientific  spirit.  "  Study  nature,"  was  tfae  advice  he  once  gave, 
"  in  order  that  you  may  become  acquainted  with  its  essenliai 

The  personal  appearance  of  Cornelius  could  not  but  convey 
to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  into  contact  with 
him  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  energetic,  firm  and 
resolute  nature.  He  was  below  the  middle  height  and  squarely 
built.  There  was  evidence  of  power  about  his  broad  and  over- 
banging  brow,  in  his  eagle  eyes  and  firmly  gripped  attenuated 
lips,  which  no  one  with  the  least  discernment  could  misinterpret. 
Yet  there  was  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  geniality  which  drew 
men  towards  him;  and  towards  those  young  artists  who  sought 
his  teaching  and  his  criticism  he  always  exhibited  a  calm 
patience. 

See  Ferster,  Peter  von  ComtHus  (Beriin.  1874).  (W.  C.  T.) 
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CORNQX  nrnVERSITT,  one  of  the  largest  of  Americ&n 
institutioDS  of  higher  education,  situated  at  Ithaca,  New  Vork. 
Its  campus  is  finety  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  main  part  of  the 
dty;  it  lies  between  Fall  Creek  and  CascadiUa  Creek  (each  of 
which  has  cut  a  deep  gorge),  and  commands  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  valley  and  of  Lake  Cayuga.  The  university  is  co-educa- 
tional (since  1873),  and  comprises  the  graduate  school,  with 
306  students  in  1909;  the  college  of  arts  and  sdeuces  (90a 
students) ;  the  college  of  law  (335  students),  established  in  1887; 
the  medical  college  (317  students,  of  whom  ig  were  taking 
freshman  or  sophomore  work  in  Ithaca,  where  all  women  entering 
tbe  college  must  pursue  the  first  two  years  of  work) — this  college 
was  established  in  rSpS  by  the  gift  of  Oliver  Hazard  Payne,  and 
has  buildings  opposite  Bellevue  hospital  on  First  Avenue  and 
a8th  Street,  New  York  dty;  the  New  York  state  veterinary 
college  (94  students),  established  by  the  state  legislature  in  1894; 
the  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture  (413  students),  estab- 
lished as  such  by  the  state  legislature  in  1904, — the  teaching 
of  agriculture  had  from  the  beginning  been  an  important  part 
of  the  university's  work, — with  an  agricultural  eicperiment 
station,  established  in  1887  by  the  Federal  government;  the 
(»llege  of  architecture  (i$i  students) ;  the <x>Uege of  dvil  engineer- 
ing (569  students) ;  and  the  Sibley  College  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  mechanic  arts  (1163  students),  named  in  honour  of  Hiram 
Sibley  (1807-1888),  a  banker  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who  gave 
$180,000  for  its  endowment  and  equipment  and  whose  son 
Hiram  W.  Sibley  gave  $130,000  to  the  college.  A  state  college 
of  forestry  was  estabhshed  in  conneiion  with  the  university  in 
1898,  but  was  discontinued  after  several  years.  The  total 
enrolment  of  regular  students  in  1909  was  3980;  in  addition, 
841  students  were  enrolled  in  the  190S  summer  session  (which 
b  espedally  for  teaichers)  and  364  in  the  "  short  winter  course 
in  agriculture"  in  1909.  Nearly  all  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States  and  thirty-two  foreign  countries  were 
represented — e.g.  there  were  33  students  from  China,  12  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  6  from  India,  to  from  Japan,  10  from 
Mexico,  5  from  Pent,  &c. 

In  the  W.  central  part  of  the  campus  is  the  unfversity  library 
building,  which,  with  an  endowment  (1891)  of  $300,000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicab,  was  the  gift  of  Henry  Williams 
Sage  (1814-1897),  second  president  of  the  board  of  trustees; 
in  1906  it  received  an  additional  endowment  fund  of  about 
$500,000  by  the  bequest  of  Prof.  Willard  Fiske,  The  building, 
of  light  grey  Ohio  sandstone,  houses  the  general  library  (300,050 
vohuoes  in  r909),  the  seminary  and  department  libraries  (7384 
volumes),  and  Uie  forestry  Ubrary  (1007  volumes).  Among  the 
special  collections  of  the  general  library  are  the  classical  Ubrary 
of  Charles  Anthon,  the  philological  library  of  Franz  Bopp,  the 
Goldwin  Smith  library  (1869),  the  White  architectural  and 
historical  libraries,  the  Spinoza  collection  presented  by  Andrew 
D.  White  (1894),  the  library  of  Jared  Sparks,  the  Samuel  J.  May 
collection  of  works  on  the  history  of  slavery,  the  Zamcke  Ubrary, 
especiaUy  rich  in  Germanic  philology  and  Uterature,  the  Eugene 
Schuyler  collection  of  Slavic  folk-lore,  Uterature  and  history,  the 
Willard  Fbke  Rhae to- Romanic,  Icelandic,  Dante  and  Petrarch 
collections,  and  the  Herbert  H.  Smith  coUection  of  works  on 
Latin  America  (in  addition  there  are  coUege  and  department 
Ubraries — that  of  the  coUege  of  law  numbers  38,735  volumes — 
bringing  the  total  to  353.638  bound  volumes  in  1909).  Among 
the  other  buildings  are:  Morse  Hall,  Franklin  HaU,  Sibley 
CoUege,  Lincoln  HaU  (housing  tbe  college  of  dvil  engineering), 
Goldwin  Smith  Hall  (for  language  and  history),  Stimson  HaU 
(given  by  Dean  Sage  to  the  medical  coUege),  Boardman  HaU 
(housing  the  coUege  of  law),  MorriU  HaU  (contaming  the  psycho- 
logical laboratory),  McGraw  HaU  and  White  Hall— these,  with 
the  Ubrary,  forming  the  quadrangle;  S.  of  the  quadringle. 
Sage  chapel  (with  beautiful  interior  decorations),  Barnes  HaU 
(the  home  of  the  ComeU  University  Christian  Association), 
Sage  College  (a  dormitory  for  women),  and  the  armoury  and 
gymnashim ;  E.  of  the  quadrangle,  the  RockefeUer  Hall  of  Physics 
( r9o6)  and  the  New  York  State  CoUege  of  Apiculture  (completed 
in  1907);  aDd  S.E.  of  the  qnadran^e  the  New  York  SUtc 


Veterinary  CoUege  and  the  Fuertes  Observatory.  The  university 
is  well-equipped  with  laboratories,  the  psychological  laboratory, 
tbe  lalKiratories  of  Sibley  coUege  and  the  hydrauUc  laboratory 
of  the  coUege  of  dvil  engineering  being  especially  noteworthy; 
tbe  last  is  on  Fall  Creek,  where  a  curved  concrete  masonry  dam 
has  been  built,  forming  Beebe  Lake.  East  of  the  campus  is 
the  university  playground  and  athletic  field  (55  acres},  buUt 
with  funds  raised  from  the  alunmi.  Cayuga  Lake  furnishes 
opportunity  for  rowing,  and  the  Cornell  crews  are  famous. 
During  their  first  two  years  aU  undergraduates,  unless  properly 
excused,  must  take  a  prescribed  amount  of  physical  exerdse. 
NormaUy  the  first  year's  exercise  for  male  students  b  miUtary 
driU  under  the  direction  of  a  U.S.  army  officer  detailed  as  com- 
mandant. 

The  reputation  of  the  university  b  particularly  high  in 
mechanical  engineering;  Sibley  coUege  was  bmit  up  primarily 
under  Prof.  Robert  Henry  Tliurston  (1839-1903),  a  well-known 
engineer,  its  director  in  1885-1903.  The  coUege  indudes  the 
foUowing  departments:  machine  design  and  construction, 
experimental  engineering,  power  engineering,  and  electrical 
engineering.  The  "  Susan  Linn  Sage  School  of  Philosophy," 
30  caUed  since  the  gift  (1891)  of  $200,000  from  Henry  W.  Sage 
in  memory  of  hb  wife,  bsues  The  Philosophical  Review  and  Corndt 
Studies  in  Philosophy,  and  b  weU  known  for  the  psychological 
laboratory  investigations  under  Prof.  E.  B.  Htchener  (b.  1867). 
EquaUy  well  known  are  the  coUege  of  agriculture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  Hyde  BaUey  (b.  1858);  the  "  ComeU  School "  of  Latin 
grammarians,  led  first  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Hale  and  then  by  Prof. 
C.  E.  Bennett;  the  department  of  entomology  imder  Prof. 
J.  H.  Comstock  (b.  1849),  the  department  of  physics  under 
Prof.  E.  L.  Nichols  (b.  1854),  and  other  departments.  The  uni- 
versity publishes  Cornell  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  the  Journal 
of  Physical  Chemistry,  the  Physical  Review,  Publications  of  Cornell 
University  Medical  College,  various  pubhcalions  of  the  college  of 
agriculture,  and  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science  (of 
"  ThePresident  White  School  of  History  and  Political  Science  "). 
Among  the  student  Dublications  are  The  Com^  Era  {1868, 
weekly).  The  Com^' Daily  Sun  (1880),  The  Sibley  Journal  of 
Engineering  (1882),  The  ComeU  3fagaiine,  a  hteniry  monthly, 
and  The  Cornell  Widow  (1891),  a  comic  tri-weekly.  The  regular 
annual  tuition  fee  is  Sioo,  but  in  medicine,  in  architecture,  and  in 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  it  is  $150.  In  the  veterinary 
and  agricultural  coUeges  there  are  no  tuition  fees  for  residents  of 
New  York  state.  There  are  r50  free-tuition  state  scholarships 
(one  for  each  of  the  state  assembly  dbtricts),  and,  in  addition, 
there  are  36  undergraduate  university  scholarships  (annual 
value,  $200)  tenable  for  two  years,  and  23  fellowships  and  17 
graduate  scholarships  (annual  value,  $300-600  each).  In  the 
coUege  of  arts  and  sdences  the  elective  system,  with  certain 
restricUons,  obtains. 

The  university  has  always  been  absolutely  non-sectarian; 
its  charter  prescribes  that  "  persons  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, or  of  no  religious  denomination,  shaU  be  equally  eligible  to 
all  offices  and  appointments  "  and  that  "  at  no  time  shall  a 
majority  of  the  board  (of  trustees)  be  of  one  reUgious  sect  or  of  no 
religious  sect."  Thereb,  however,  an  active  Christian  Association 
and  religious  services — provided  for  bytheDean  Sage  Pieachership 
Endowment — are  conducted  in  Sage  chapel  by  eminent  dergy- 
men  representing  various  sects  and  denominations. 

The  affairs  of  ComeU  university  are  under  the  administration 
of  a  board  which  must  consbt  of  forty  trustees,  of  whom  ten 
are  elected  by  the  alumni.  The  following  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  board:  the  president  of  the  university,  the  Ubrarian  of 
the  Cornell  Library  (in  Ithaca),  the  governor  and  the  heutenant- 
govemor  of  the  state,  tbe  speaker  of  the  state  assembly,  the  state 
commissioners  of  education  and  of  agriculture,  and  the  president 
of  the  state  agricultural  sodety.  The  internal  government  b 
in  the  hands  of  the  university  faculty  (which  consbts  of  the 
president,  the  professors  and  the  assistant  professors,  and  has 
jurisdiction  over  mattera  concerning  the  university  as  a  whole), 
and  of  the  spedal  faculties,  which  consbt  of  the  president,  the 
professors,  the  assistant  professors,  and  the  instructors  of 
vn.  6a 
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the  aeveral  colleges,  and  which  have  jurisdiction  over  distinctively 
collegiate  matters. 

In  1909  the  iuvested  funds  of  the  university  amounted  to  about 
98,s94joo,  yielding  an  annual  income  of  about  $428,800;  the 
income  from  state  and  nation  was  about  (133,050,  and  from 
tuition  fees  about  $336,100;  the  campus  and  buildings  were 
valued  at  about  $4,363,400,  and  the  Library,  collections, 
apparatus,  &c.  at  about  Si,3i6,ioo. 

The  university  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  New 
York  state  on  the  37th  of  April  1865,  and  was  named  in  honour 
of  Ezra  Cornell,'  its  principal  benefactor.  In  1864  Cornell,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Andrew  D.  White,  his  fellow  member  of  the 
state  senate,  decided  to  found  a  university  of  a  new  type — which 
should  be  broad  and  liberal  in  its  scope,  should  be  absolutely  non- 
sectaiian,  and  which  should  recognize  and  meet  the  growing 
need  for  practical  training  and  adequate  instruction  in  the 
sciences  as  well  as  in  the  humanities.  He  offered  to  the  state 
as  an  endowment  $500,000  (with  100  acres  of  land)  on  condition 
that  the  sUte  add  to  this  fund  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public 
lands  granted  to  it  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1S63  for  "the  endow- 
ment, support  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college,  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be  ...  to  teach  such  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  .  .  .  "* 
The  charter  provided  that  "  such  other  branches  of  science 
and  knowledge  may  be  embraced  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
and  investigation  pertaining  to  the  university  as  the  trustees 
may  deem  useful  and  proper,"  and  Ezra  Cornell  expressed 
his  own  ideal  in  the  oft-quoted  words:  "  I  would  found  an  in- 
stitution where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 
The  opposition  to  Cornell's  plan  was  bitter,  especially  on  the  part 
of  denominational  schools  and  press,  but  incorporation  was 
secured,  and  the  trustees  first  met  on  the  5th  of  September  1865. 
Andrew  D.  White  waselected  president  and  the  entire  educational 
scheme  was  left  to  him.  Dr  White's  ideals  in  part  were:  a  closer 
union  between  the  advanced  and  the  general  educational  system 
of  the  state;  liberal  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes; 
increased  stress  on  technical  instruction;  unsectarian  control; 
"  a  course  in  history  and  political  and  social  science  adapted  to 
the  practical  needs  of  men  worthily  ambitious  in  public  affairs  "; 
a  more  thorough  study  of  modem  languages  and  literatures, 
especially  English;  the  "  steady  effort  to  abolish  monastic 
government  and  pedantic  instruction  ";  the  elective  system  of 
studies;  and  the  stimulus  of  non-resident  lecturers.  On  the 
7th  of  October  1868  the  Cornell  University  opened  with  some 
confusion  due  to  the  condition  of  the  campus,  and  to  the  presence 
of  4r3  would-be  pupils,  many  of  whom  expected  to  "  work  their 
way  through."  The  brilliance  of  the  faculty  and  especially  of  its 
non-resident  members  (including  J.  R.  Lowell,  Louis  Agassiz, 
G.  W.  Curtis,  Bayard  Taylor,  Theodore  D.  Dwight,  and  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  was  a  resident  professor  in  1866-1869),  "as  to  a 
degree  over-shadowed  during  the  fifteen  years  i868-r88»  by 
financial  difficulties.  But  Ezra  Cornell  himself  paid  many 
salaries  during  early  years,  and  provided  much  valuable  equip- 
ment solely  at  his  own  expense;  and  because  the  state's  land 
scrip  was  selling  too  low  to  secure  an  adequate  endowment  for 
the  University,  in  1S66  he  bought  the  land  scrip  yet  unsold 

'  Ezra  Cornell  (1807-1874}  was  born  in  Westchester  county,  New 
York,  on  the  rrth  of  January  1807.  His  parents  were  Quakers 
from  Massachusetts.  He  received  a  scanty  education ;  worked  as  a 
carpenter  in  Syracuse  and  as  a  machinist  in  Ithaca ;  became  interested 
(about  1842)  in  the  development  of  the  electric  telegraph ;  and  after 
unsuccessful  or  over-expensive  attempts  to  ground  the  telegraph 
wires  in  1844  solved  the  difficulty  by  stringing  them  on  poles.  He 
organized  many  telegraph  construction  companies,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  accumulated 
a  large  fortune.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  national  convention 
of  the  Republican  party  (1856)  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 
assembly  in  1862-1863  and  of  the  state  senate  in  1864-1867.  He 
founded  a  public  library  (dedicated  in  1866)  in  Ithaca,  and  died 
there  on  the  9th  of  December  1874.  Consult  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 
Trut  and  Firm:  A  Biography  of  Ezra  Corneii  (New  York,  i88j). 

•  New  York's  share  amounted  to  990,000  acres.  The  Mornll  Act 
prescribed  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  land  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purchase,  erection  or  maintenance  of  any  building  or 
buildings. 


(819,930  acres)*  by  the  state  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  an  acre 
on  the  understanding  that  all  profits,  in  excess  of  the  purchase 
money,  should  constitute  a  separate  endowment  fund  to  which 
the  restrictions  in  the  Morrill  Act  should  not  apply;  and  in 
1 866- 1 867  he  "  located  "  513,000  acres  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  Kansas.  In  November  1874  he  transferred  these  lands, 
which  had  cost  him  $576,953  more  than  he  had  received  from 
them,  to  the  university.  This  actual  deficit  on  the  lands 
owned  by  the  university  steadily  increased  up  to  18S1,  when, 
after  the  trustees  had  refused  (in  t88o)  an  offer  of  $1,350,000 
for  375,000  acres  of  pine  lands,  they  sold  about  140,600  acres 
for  $3,319,396;  ultimately  401,396  acres  of  the  land  turned 
over  to  the  university  by  Cornell  were  sold,  bringing  a  net 
return  of  about  $4,800,000.  The  university  was  put  on  a 
sound  financial  footing;  the  number  of  students,  less  in  1881- 
1883  than  in  1868  at  the  opening  of  the  university,  again 
increased,  so  that  it  was  585  in  1884-1885,  and  3130  in  1897- 
1898.  The  presidents  of  the  university  have  been:  Andrew 
Dickson  White,  1865-1885;  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  1885-1893; 
and  Jacob  Gould  Schurman. 

CORNn',  a  word  having  two  distinct  significations  and  two 
etymological  histories,  both,  however,  ultimately  referable  to 
the  same  Latin  origin: — 

1.  (Fr.  corneiie,  dim,  of  come,  from  Lat.  comv,  a  horn),  a 
small  standard,  formerly  carried  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
similar  to  the  pennon  in  form,  narrowing  gradually  to  a  point, 
■The  term  was  then  applied  to  the  body  of  cavalry  which  carried 
a  cornet.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  military  literature  of  the 
1 6th  century  and,  less  frequently,  in  that  of  the  17th.  Before 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  however,  the  world  had  also  come 
to  mean  a  junior  officer  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  who,  like  the 
"  ensign  "  of  foot,  carried  the  colour.  The  spelling  "  coronet  " 
occurs  in  the  i6th  century,  and  has  perhaps  contributed  to 
obscure  the  derivation  of  "  colonel  "  or  "  coronel."  The  rank 
of  "  cornet  "  remained  in  the  British  cavalry  until  the  general 
adoption  of  the  term  "second  lieutenant."  In  the  Boer  republics 
"  field-cornets  "  were  local  subordinate  officers  of  the  commando 
iq.v.),  the  unit  of  the  mihtary  forces.  Elected  for  three  years  by 
the  wards  into  which  the  electoral  districts  were  divided,  they 
had  administrative  as  well  as  military  duties,  and  acted  as 
magistrates,  inspectors  of  natives  and  registration  officers  for 
their  respective  words.  In  1907,  the  "  field-comet  "  system 
was  re-estabUshed  in  the  Transvaal;  the  new  duties  of  the 
"  field-comets  "  are  those  performed  by  assistant  magistrates, 
viz,  petty  jurisdiction,  registration  of  voters,  births  and  deaths, 
the  carrying  out  of  regulations  as  to  animal  diseases,  and  matn- 
teiuuace  of  roads.  The  "  field-comets  "  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment for  three  years. 

3,  {Fr.  cornet,  Ital,  conutto,  Med.  Lat.  comelum,  a  bugle,  from 
Lat.  comu,  a  bom),  in  music,  the  name  of  two  varieties  of  wind 
instruments  (see  below),  and  also  of  certain  stops  of  the  organ. 
The  great  organ  "  solo  comet "  was  a  mixture  or  compoimd  stop, 
having  either  5,  4,  or  3  ranges  of  pipes;  occasionally  it  was 
placed  on  a  separate  soundboard,  when  it  was  known  as  a 
"  mounted  comet."  The  "  echo  comet  "  was  a  similar  stop,  but 
softer  and  enclosed  in  a  box.  In  German  and  Dutch  organs  the 
term  cornet  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  pedal  reed  stop. 

(o)  Cornet  or  Cojinett  (Fr.  comet,  comet  d  bouquin;  Ger. 
Zinck,  Zincken;  Ital,  cometlo)  is  the  name  given  to  a  family  of 
wood  wind  instruments,  now  obsolete,  having  a  cup-shaped 
mouthpiece  and  a  conical  bore  without  a  bell,  and  differing 
entirely  from  the  modem  comet  k  pistons.  The  old  comets 
were  of  two  kinds,  the  straight  and  the  curved,  characterized 
by  radical  differences  in  construction.  There  were  two  very 
different  kinds  of  straight  comets  (Ger,  gerader  Zinck,  Ital. 
cometlo  dtretto  or  recto),  the  one  most  commonly  used  having  a 
detachable  cup-shaped  mouthpiece  similar  to  that  of  the  trumpet, 
while  the  other  was  made  to  all  appearance  without  mouthpiece, 
there  being  not  even  a  moulded  rim  at  the  end  of  the  tube  to 

'  He  had  previously^in  1865 — bought  scrip  for  100,000  acres  for 
$50,000,  00  the  understanding  that  all  profits  which  might  accrue 
from  the  sate  of  the  land  should  be  paid  to  the  univeiaity.  > 
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break  the  rigid  atraight  Hne.  Examinatioti  of  the  tub«,  however, 
reveals  the  secret  of  the  characteristic  sweet  tone  of  this  latter 
kind  of  cornet;  unsuspected  inside  the  top  of  the  tube  is  cut  out 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wood  a  mouthpiece,  not  cup-shaped,  but 
like  a  funnel  similar  to  that  of  the  French  faoin,  which  merges 
gradually  into  the  bore  of  the  instrument.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction, together  with  the  narrower  bore  adopted,  greatly 
influenced  the  timbre  of  the  instrument,  whose  softer  tone  was 
thus  due  mainly  to  the  substitution  of  the  funnel  for  the  sharp 
angle  of  incidence  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  mouthpiece  known 
as  the  throat  (see  Mouthpiece),  where  it  communicates  with  the 
tube.  It  is  this  sharp  angle,  which  in  the  other  cornets  with 
detachable  mouthpiece,  causes  the  column  of  air  to  break, 
producing  a  shrill  quality  of  tone,  while  the  wider  bore  and 
slightly  rough  walls  of  the  tube  account  for  the  harshness.  In 
Germany  the  sweet-toned  cornet  was  known  as  stiller  or  sanfter 
Zinck,  and  in  Italy  as  comtUo  mulo  (fig.  i),  while  in  France  the 
instnunents  with  detachable  mouthpiece  were  distinguished 
by  the  adition  of  A  bouquin  (=with  mouth- 
piece). The  curved  comet  (Ger.  krummer 
Zinck  OT  Stadtkalb;  Ital.  cometto  curve)  could 
not  for  obvious  reasons  have  the  bore  pierced 
through  a  single  piece  of 
wood;  the  channel  for 
the  vibrating  column  of  ai  r 
was,  therefore,  hollowed 
out  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 
the  diameter  increasing 
from  the  mouthpiece  to 
the  lower  end.  The  two 
pieces  of  wood  thus  pre- 
pared werejoinedtogether 
with  glue  and  covered 
with  leather,  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tt^  being 
finished  off  in  octagonal 
shape.  The  separate 
mouthpiece,  made  in- 
differently of  wood,  faora, 
ivory  or  metal,*  analogous 
to  tbat  of  the  trumpet, 
was  distinctly  cup-shaped 
and  fijced  by  a  tenon  to 
the  \ipptx  extremity  of 
the  pipe.  The  primitive 
instrument  was  an 
animal's  horn. 

Pipes    of    such    short 

length  give  only,  besides 

■  Dmriftm  CaMan'  the  first  or  fundamental, 
~'~      '  '"         the  second  and  sometimes 
the   third    note   of   the 
Curvo.  harmonic  series.    Thus  a 

pipe  that  has  forits  funda- 
mental A  will,  if  the  pressure  of  breath  and  tension  of  the 
lips  be  steadily  increased,  give  the  octave  A  and  the  twelfth  E. 
In  order  to  connect  the  first  and  second  harmonics  diatonically, 
the  length  of  the  pipe  was  progressively  shortened  by  boring 
lateral  holes  through  the  tube  for  the  fingers  to  cover.  The 
successive  opening  of  these  boles  furnished  the  instrumentalist 
with  the  different  intervals  of  the  scale,  six  holes  sufficing  for 
this  purpose: 


The  fundamental  was  thus  connected  with  its  octave  by  all  the 
dqrees  of  a  diatonic  scale,  which  became  chromatic  by  the  help 
of  cross-fingering  and  the  greater  or  less  tension  of  the  hps 
stretched  as  vibrating  reeds  across  the  opening  of  the  mouth- 
piece. This  increased  compass  of  twenty-seven  notes  obtained 
•See  Maiin  MKneaae, L'Harmonie  untverMile  (Paris,  163^-1637), 
bk.  v.,  pp.  273-374. 


:; 


(J 

Pna  Cm.  C.R.  1 
Etts  &  Spodinraodc. 

Fig.  I. — CcMnetto  Fig.  : 
Muto. 


by  cross-fingering  is  very  dearly  shown  in  a  table  by  EiseL* 
The  fingering  was  completed  by  a  seventh  hole,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  production  of  the  octave  without  the  necessity  of 
closing  all  the  holes  in  order  to  produce  the  second  note  of  the 
harmonic  series.  The  first  complete  octave,  thus  obtained  by  a 
succession  of  fundamental  notes,  was  easily  octaved  by  a  stronger 
pressure  of  breath  and  tension  of  the  lips  across  the  mouthpiece, 
and  thus  the  ordinary  hmits  of  the  compass  of  a  Zinck  or  comet 
could  be  extended  to  a  fifteenth.  Whether  straight  or  curved 
it  was  pierced  laterally  with  seven  holes,  six  through  the  front, 
and  the  seventh,  that  nearest  the  mouthpiece,  through  the  back. 
The  first  three  holes  were  usually  covered  with  the  third,  second 
and  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  next  four  with  the  third, 
second  and  first  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  But 
some  instrumentalists  inverted  the  position  of  the  hands. 
Virdung*  shows,  besides  the  cometto  recto,  a  kind  of  Zinck  made 
of  an  animal's  horn  with  only  four  holes,  three  in  the  front  (rf 
the  pipe  and  one  at  the  back.  Such  an  instrument  as  this  had 
naturally  a  very  limited  compass,  since  these  four  holes  only 
sufficed  to  produce  the  intermediate  notes  between  the  second 
and  third  proper  tones  of  the  harmonic  scale,  the  lower  octave 
comprised  between  the  first  and  second  remaining  incomplete; 
by  overblowing,  however,  the  next  octave  would  be  obtained 
in  addition. 


the  lowest  note 


^  J    ■ 


(3)  the  ordinary  ZtHck  with  the  lowest 


,  (3}  the  great  Zinck,  comon  or  como  tarto,  a  great 


comet  in  the  shape  lA 
France*  the  family  ' 


1  S  with  the  lowest 


.poeed  of  the  foUowioK  instruments: 
treble  comet  with  the  lowest   note  j 


(3)  the  haute-conire  or  alto  comet  with  the  lowest 
(3)  the  lailte  or  tenor  comet  with  the  lowest 


basse  or  bass  or  ptdaUe*  comet  with  the  lowest 


The  comets  of  the  lowest  pitch  were  sDinetimes  furnished  with  an 
open  key  which,  when  dowd,  lengthened  the  tube  and  extended 
the  compass  downwards  by  a  note.    Mersenne  figures  a  comon  with 

During  the  middle  ages  these  inrtruraentB  were  in  such   favour 
that  an  important  part  was  given  to  them  in  all  instrumental  c 


binationa.     At  Dresden,'  between  1647  and  1651,  the  Kapette  of  the 
"'ectoral  prince  of  Saxony  included  two  comets,  the  bass   h  ' 
ipplied  by  the  trombone.     Monteverde  introduced  t 


the  3rd  and  4th  acts  of  his  Orfeo  (1607).  In  France  the  charges  for 
the  Chafieile-Musique  of  the  kings  of  France  for  the  year  1619  contain 
two  entries  of  the  sum  of  450  Hm-es  toumois,  salary  paid  to  one  Marcel 
Caytyi  jouetir  de  comet,  a  post  held  by  him  from  1604  until  at  least 
163I1  when  another  comet  player,  Jean  Daneau,  is  also  mentioned.' 
In  Germany  in  the  iTth  and  iSth  centuries,  Zineken  were  used 
with  trombones  in  the  churches  to  accompany  the  chorales.  There 
are  examples  of  this  use  of  the  instrument  in  the  aacred  cantatas 
of  J.  5.  Bach,  where  the  comet  is  added  to  the  upper  voice  parts 
to  strengthen  them.    Johann  Mattheson,  conductor  of  the  opera  at 


'  See  Eisel'g  (Anon.)  Musicus  XholiSaxm,  oder  der  sich  selbst 
informirende  Muiicus  (Erfurt,  1738),  p.  93  and  table  vi. 

'  Sebastian  Virdung,  litisiea  getutscht  und  ausMgesoeen  (Basel, 
15"). 

*  Michael  Praetorius,  SynUig.  Music.,  vol.  ii.  De  Organographia 
(WolfenbQttcl,  1618),  pp.  35  and  41,  pis.  8  and  13. 

*  See  Mersenne,  loc.  ctt. 


hauloois,  and  the  sackbut  is  indicated  as  second  b 

oasie-contre.     As  also  in  Mereenne,  the  cornets  are  curv^. 

'  See  Moritx  FOrstenau,  Gesehickte  dtr  Musik  ttni  des  Theaters  am 
Hoft  tu  Dresden  (Dresden,  1861-1862),  p.  28. 

'  Sec  Michel  Brenet,  "  Deux  comptes  de  la  Chapelle  Musique  dea 
rois  de  France,"  Sammeiband  der  Intern.  Mus.  Ges.,  vi.  i  (Lripsig, 
1904),  pp.  30, 31, 39;  and  Ankises  nationaUs  (Paris),  Z.  la.  486.    1 
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Hambun,  writing;  on  the  orchestiH  in  1713  *  ^ves  a  deecription  tA 
the  Zincl  aa  a  member  of  the  orchestra,  but  in  1730,'  in  hie  work 
on  the  perfect  conductor,  he  deplores  the  decrease  of  its  popularity 
in  chunrh  music,  from  which  it  seems  to  be  banished  as  useless, 
Gluck  was  the  East  composer  of  importance  who  scored  for  the  comet, 
as  For  instance  in  Otfeo,  in  Paride  ed  EUna,  in  Alcesle  and  in  Armidt, 
&c.  The  great  vogue  of  the  curved  comet  is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  musical  qualities,  for  it  had  a  hard,  hoarse,  piercing  sound, 
and  it  failed  utterly  in  truth  of  intonation ;  these  natural  defects, 
moreover,  could  only  be  modified  with  great  difficulty.  Meraenne's 
eult^um  of  the  dessus,  then  more  employed  than  the  other  comets, 
can  only  be  appreciated  at  its  full  value  if  we  look  upon  the  art  of 
cornet  playing  as  a  lost  art.  "  The  dessus,"  he  says,  "  was  used 
in  the  vocal  concerts  and  to  make  the  treble  with  the  organ,  which 
is  ravishing  when  one  knows  how  to  play  it  to  perfection  [ike  the 
^eur  Guiclet;"  and  again  further  on,  "the  character  of  its  tone 
resembles  the  brilliance  of  a  sunbeam  piercing  the  darkness,  when  it  is 
heard  among  the  voices  in  churcnes,  cathedrals  or  chapels."' 
Mersenne  further  observes  that  the  serpent  is  the  true  bass  of  the 
cornet,  that  one  without  the  other  is  like  bod);  without  soul. 
A  drawing  in  pen  and  ink  of  a  curved  comet  is  given  by  Randle 
Holme  in  his  Academy  0}  Armoury  (1&S8) ;  *  and  at  the  end  of  the 
description  of  the  instrument  he  adds,  "  It  is  a  delicate  pleasant  wind 
musick,  if  well  played  and  humoured."  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi '  of 
Bologna,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  centun",  devotes  much 
space  to  the  cornet,  explaining  in  detail  the  three  ttinds  of  tonguing 
used  with  the  instrument.  By  tonguing  is  understood  a  method  of 
articulation  into  the  mouthpiece  of  flute,  cornet  4  pistons  or  trumpet, 
of  certain  syllables  which  add  brilliance  to  the  tone.  Artusi  advocates 
(l)  for  the  guttural  effect,  lir,  Itr,  Ur,  der,  Ur.  der,  ler;  Ur.  Ur,  ter; 
ier,  ter,  ler;  (2)  for  the  tongue  effect,  tere,  tere,  Ure;  (3)  for  the  dental 
effect,  Ucke,  teche,  leche,  used  by  those  who  wish  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers — an  enect,  however,  which  offends  the  ear. 
A  clue  to  the  popularit)^  of  the  instrument  during  the  middle  ages 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  Artusi's  remark  that  this  instmment  is 
the  most  apt  in  imitating  the  human  voice,  but  that  it  is  very 
difficult  and  fatiguing  to  plaj;;  the  musician,  he  adds  elsewhere, 
should  adopt  an  instrument  to  imitate  the  voice  as  much  as  possible, 
such  as  the  cornetto  and  the  trombone.  He  mentions  two  players 
in  Venice,  11  Cavaliero  del  Cornetto  and  M.  Girolamoda  Udine,  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  playing  the  comet. 

Being  derived  from  the  horn  of  an  animal  through  which  lateral 
holes  had  been  pierced,  the  curved  cornet  was  prol^bly  the  earlier, 
and  when  the  instrument  came  to  be  copied  in  metal  and  in  wood 
the  straight  cornet  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  simplify  the 
construction.  The  evolution  probably  took  place  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  tubes  with  conical  bore  were  the  mle,  and  the  instrument  was 
thence  introduced  into  Europe.  A  straight  Zinek,  having  a  grotesque 
animal's  head  at  the  bell-end,  and  six  holes  visible,  is  pictured  in  a 
miniature  of  the  nth  contury.'  What  appears  to  be  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  instrument,  although  differing  widely  in  reality,  the 
chaunter  being  reed-blown,  is  to  be  found  in  illuminated  MSS.  as  the 
chaunter  of  the  bagpipe,  as  for  example  in  a  royal  roll  of  Henry  III. 
at  the  British  Museum,'  where  it  occurs  twice  played  by  a  man  on 
stilts.  The  grotesque  was  probably  added  to  the  chaunter  in  imita- 
tion of  that  on  the  straight  Zinck.  Two  iliiU  Zincken  or  cometli  mutt 
are  among  the  musical  instruments  represented  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.*  (d.  1519),  designed  at  his 
command  by  H.  Burgroair  under  the  superintendence  ol  Albrecht 
DUrer. 

{b)  Cornet  A  Pistons,  Cornet,  Cornopaean  (Fr.  comet  i 
pistons;  Get.  Cornelt;  Ital.  corneUo),  are  the  names  of  a  modern 
brass  wind  instrument  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  trumpet.  Being 
a  transformation  of  the  old  post-hom,  the  cornet  should  have  a 
conical  bore  of  wide  diameter  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
tube,  but  in  practice  usually  only  a  small  portion  of  the  tube 
is  conical,  i.e.  from  the  mouthpiece  to  the  slide  of  the  first  valve 
and  from  the  slide  of  the  third  valve  to  the  bell.  The  tube  of 
the  comet  b  doubled  round  upon  itself.  The  cup-shaped  mouth- 
piece is  larger  than  that  of  the  trumpet;  the  shape  of  the  cup 
in  conjunction  with  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  proportions 

'  Das  neu-erdfnete  Orchtster  {Hamburg,  1713),  p.  2S3- 

■  Der  voUkommene  KapeUmeisler  (Hamburg,  1739). 

'See  Mersenne,  op.  c\t.,  bk.  v.,  p.  274, 

'  Part  of  book  iii.  in  MS.  Harleian,  3034,  fol.  307b.  Brit.  Museum. 

*  DeUe  imperfelUoni  delta  modtma  muiica  (Venice,  i6oa),  pp.  4, 
5.  6  and  13b. 

•Grtlfl.  SchOnbom  Bibl.  Pommersfelden,  Cod.  2776.  reproduced 
in  E.  Buhle's  Die  musikalischm  Instrumenle  in  den  itinialur-Hand- 
lekriften  des  MiOelaittrs,  part  i.  (Leipzig.  1903)  pi.  6  and  p.  34, 
where  other  references  will  be  found. 

'  Royal  Roll.  14  B.  v.  13th  century.  See  also  Augustus  Hughes- 
Hughes.  CattUogue  of  MS.  Music  in  the  Brilish  Musetim,  part  in. 

'See  "  Triumphzug  des  Kaisers  Maximilians  I-i"  Beilag*  mm 
islen  Bd.  d.  Jahrbuck  der  Samml.  des  AUerhdchslen  Kaiserhauses 
(Vienna,  1&S3},  part  i.  p.  36,  and  letterpress,  Bd.  i.  pp.  154-181. 


of  the  bore  determines  the  timbre  of  the  instrament.  The  outline 
of  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  where  it  commucfcates  with  the  bore, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.'  If,  as  in  the  trumpet,  it  presents 
angles  against  which  the  column  of  air  breaks,  it  produces  a 
brilliant  tone  quality.  In  the  comet  mouthpiece  there  are  no 
angles  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  curves  into  the  bore; 
hence  the  comet's  loose,  coarse  quality  of  tone.  The  sound  is 
produced  by  stretching  the  tips  across  the  mouthpiece,  and 
nuiking  them  act  as  double  reeds,  set  in  vibration  by  the  breath. 
There  are  no  &xed  notes  on  the  comet  as  in  instruments  with 
lateral  holes,  or  with  ke>^;  the  musical  scale  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  power  the  performer  possesses— once  he  has  learned  how 
to  use  it — of  producing  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  by  over- 
blowing, i.e.  by  varying  the  tension  of  the  lips  and  the  pressure 
of  breath.  In  the  cornet  this  series  is  short,  comprising  only 
the  harmonics  from  the  and  to  the  8th:  _ ' 


^(*:)'l? fHarmonic  series  of  the  Bt  cornet 

-":gr-5,     |»:^-p  F---'^—    — the  7th  is  slightly  fUt.  a  defect 
~^^~^    .     6 — Z — s — ~~  ]  which  the  performer  corrects,  if  he 


Luses  the  n 


e  at  all. 


The  intermediate  notes  completing  the  chromatic  scale  are 
obtained  by  means  of  three  pistons  which,  on  being  depressed, 
open  valves  leading  into  supplementary  wind-ways,  which 
lengthen  the  original  tube.  The  pitch  of  the  instrument  is  thus 
lowered  respectively  one  tone,  half  a  tone,  and  one  tone  and  a 
half.  The  action  of  the  piston  temporarily  changes  the  key  of 
the  instrument  and  with  it  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series. 
Before  a  performer,  therefore,  can  play  a  note  he  must  know 
in  which  harmonic  series  it  is  best  obtained  and  use  the  proper 
piston  in  conjunction  with  the  requisite  lip  tension.  By  means 
of  the  pistons  the  compass  of  the  cornet  is  thus  extended  from 

Rial  Kiuidi  (cm  IhF  cornel  inC. 

^  F'  [■  (Theminimsindicatethepractkal 
'  compass  but  the  extension  shown 
by  the  crotchets  is  possible  to  all 
good  players.) 

The  treble  clef  is  used  in  notation,  and  in  England  the  music 
for  the  cornet  is  usually  written  as  sounded,  but  most  French 
and  German  composers  score  for  it  as  for  a  transposing  instru- 
ment; for  example,  the  music  for  the  Bl>  comet  is  written  in 
a  key  one  tone  higher  than  that  of  the  composition. 

The  timbre  of  the  comet  lies  somewhere  between  that  of  the 
horn  and  the  trumpet,  having  the  blaring,  penetrating  quaUty 
of  the  latter  without  its  brilliant  noble  sonorousness.  The  great 
favour  with  which  the  cornet  meetS|ts  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  speaks,  to  the  little  fatigue  it  causes,  and  to  the  simpli- 
city of  its  mechanism.  We  must,  however,  regret  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  that  its  success  has  been  so  great,  and  that  it  has 
ended  in  usurping  in  brass  bands  the  place  of  the  bugles,  the 
tone  colour  of  which  is  infinitely  preferable  as  a  foundation  for 
an  ensemble  composed  entirely  of  brass  instruments.  Even 
the  symphonic  orchestra  has  not  been  secure  from  its  intrusion, 
and  the  growing  tendency  in  some  orchestras,  notably  in  France, 
to  allow  the  cornet  to  supersede  the  trumpet,  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  tone  colour,  is  to  be  deplored.  The  comet  used  in  a 
rich  orchestral  harmony  is  of  value  for  completing  the  chords 
of  trumpets,  or  to  undertake  diatonic  and  chromatic  passages 
which  on  account  of  their  rapidity  cannot  easily  be  fingered  by 
trombones  or  homs.  The  technical  possibilities  of  the  instru- 
ment are  very  great,  almost  unrivalled  in  the  brass  wind: — notes 
sustained,  crescendo  or  diminuendo;  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scale  and  arpeggio  passages;  leaps,  shakes,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
(rf  musical  figures  in  any  key,  can  be  played  with  great  facility 
on  the  three-valved  comet.  Double  tonguing  is  also  practic- 
able, the  articulation  with  the  tongue  of  the  syllables  li-ke  for 
double,  and  of  ti-ke-ti  for  triple  time  producing  a  striking  staccato 
effect. 

The  comet  was  evolved  in  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  from  the  post-hom,  by  the  application  of  the 

'  See  Victor  Mahillon.  ^thnents  d'acoMitique  musicaU  el  inslrn- 
mentaie  (Brussels,  1874),  pp.  96. 97.  &c.  with  dtagiams,  and  Friedrich 
Zamminer,    Die   Musik   und  die  musikaliscMeit    iHstnnmnte,  &c. 


5),  p.  310,  &c.,  with 
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newly  invented  pistons  ofStoelzel  and  Bluemel  patented  in  1815. 
It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  and  France  about  1830. 
There  were  at  first  only  two  pistons — for  a  whole  tone  and  for 
a  half  tone— from  which  there  naturally  resulted  gape  in  the 
chromatic  scale  of  the  instrument.  The  use  of  a  combination 
of  pistons  (see  Bombardon  and  Valves)  fails  to  give  acoustically 
correct  intervals,  because  the  length  of  tubing  thus  thrown  open 
is  not  of  the  theoretical  length  required  to  produce  tlie  interval. 
A  tube  about  4  ft.  long,  such  as  that  of  the  Bl>  comet,  needs  an 
additional  length  of  about  3  in.  to  lower  the  pitch  a  semitone  ; 
but,  if  this  comet  has  already  been  lowered  one  tone  to  the  key 
of  At>,  the  length  of  tube  has  increased  some  6  in.,  and  the 
3-in.  semitone  piston  no  longer  adds  sufficient  tubing  to 
J  produce  a  semitone 
of  correct  intona- 
tion. To  the  per- 
f oimer  falls  the  task 
of  concealing  the 
shortcomings  of  his 
instrument,  and  he 
therefore  corrects 
the  intonation  by 
varying  the  lip  ten- 
sion. At  first  the 
cornet  was  supplied 
with  a  great  many 
crooks  for  A,  Al>,  G,  F,  E,  £l>  and  D,  but  from  the  explanation 
but  DOW  given,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  they  were 
found  unpractical  for  valve  instruments,  and  all  but  the  first 
two  mentioned  have  been  abandoned.  The  history  of  the  cornet 
is  a  record  of  the  endeavours  of  successive  musical  instrument 
makers  to  overcome  this  inherent  defect  in  construction.  The 
moat  ingenious  and  successful  of  these  improvements  are  the 
following: — (i)  The  six^9alve-4tidepaident  system^  of  Adolphe 
Sax,  designed  about  1850,  by  whidi  a  separate  valve  was  used 
for  each  position,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  combina- 
tions of  pistons.  This  theoretically  perfect  system  unfortunately 
introduced  great  difficulties  in  practice,  the  valves  being  made 
ascending  instead  of  descending,  and  each  piston  cutting  off  a 
definite  length  of  wind- way  from  the  open  tube,  instead  of  adding 
to  it.     The  system  was  eventually  abandoned.     (3)  The  Besson 


Regislre  giving  eight  independent  positions,  afterwards  modified 
OS  the  (3)  Besson  compensating  system  transpositew,  patented 
in  Englaod  in  1859,  which  was  considered  so  successful  that  the 
idea  was  estenuvely  used  by  other  makers.  (4)  The  Boosey 
automatic  compensating  piston,  invented  by  D.  J.  Blaikley,  and 
patented  in  1878,  a  very  ingenious  device  whereby  when  two 
or  more  pistons  are  used  simultaneously  the  length  of  the  air 
column  is  automatically  adjusted  to  the  theoretical  length 
required  to  ensure  correct  intonation.  (5)  Victor  Mahillon's 
automatic  regulating  pistons .  (pistons  rlgulateur  automatique) 
produced  about  1886,  the  result  of  independent  eSorts  in  the 
same  direction  as  Blaikley,  and  equally  ingenious  and  effectual.' 
Finally  we  have  (6)  more  recently  the  Besson  enharmonic  vaive 
system  (fig.  3)  with  three  pistons  and  six  independent  tuning 
>For  a  fuller  description  of  this  system  see  Capt.  C.  R.  Day, 
Dtscriptioe  Catalogue  of  iiusicat  Instruments  (London,  1691),  p.  307, 

'  td.,  w>.  193-193. 


slides  which  give  the  seven  positions  independently,  thus  realiz- 
ing in  a  simple  effectual  manner  alt  that  Sax  strove  to  accomplish 
with  his  six  pistons.  The  enharmonic  valves  give  all  notes 
theoretically  truej  there  are  in  addition  separate  means  for 
adjusting  each  of  the  first  six  lengths,  for  although  these  lengths 
are  theoretically  correct  there  are  always  certain  modifying 
conditions  connected  with  brass  instruments  which  render  it 
essential  to  provide  means  for  adjustment.  All  notes  being  true 
on  this  Besson  comet,  they  can  be  fingered  to  the  greatest 
advantagefor  smoothness  and  rapidity.  (7)  Rudall,  Carte  &:  Co.'s 
comet  (fig.  4),  with  strictly  conical  bore  (Klussmann's  patent) 
throughout  the  open  tube  and  additional  lengths  from  the  mouth- 
piece to  the  bell,  gives  a  perfect  intonation  and  is  at  the  same 
time  easy  to  blow.  There  are  no  crooks  to  this  comet  when 
constructed  in  Bl>,  but  it  may  be  instantaneously  transposed 
into  the  key  of  A  major  by  means  of  an  undetachable  slide 
guided  by  a  piston  rod.  (V.  M.;  K.  S.) 

CORNETO  TARQUIHIA  (anc.  TarqmnH),  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Rome,  6z  m.  N.W;  by  rail  from  the  town  <rf 
Rome,  490  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  (igoi)  5173.  Cometo 
probably  arose  after  the  ancient  town  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens.  In  the  lotfa  century  it  began  to  acquire  import- 
ance, and  for  some  time  was  an  independent  commune.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated,  and  commands  a  fine  view.  It  possesses 
medieval  fortifications,  and  no  less  than  twenty-five  towers  are 
still  standing  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  thus  has  a 
remarkably  medieval  appearance.  The  castle  on  the  N.  contains 
the  Romanesque  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Castello,  begun  in  itii, 
with  a  fine  portal  of  1143,  a  ciborittm  of  116S  and  a  pulpit  of 
1209,  both  in  "  cosmatesque  "  work:  the  pavement  in  marble 
mosaic  also  is  fine.  There  are  several  other  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  churches  in  the  town  more  or  less  restored.  The  oldest 
parts  of  the  Palazzo  Comunale  date  from  about  1000.  The 
Gothic  FalazEO  Vitelleschi  (1439)  contains  remarkably  rich 
windows.  The  municipal  museum  (which  is  to  be  transferred  to 
this  palace)  and  the  Palazzo  Bruschi,  contain  fine  collections 
of  Etruscan  antiquities  from  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii.  Four 
miles  to  the  S.W.  is  the  Porto  Oementino  (perhaps  the  ancient 
Graviscae,  the  port  of  Tarquinii),  with  government  saltworks, 
in  which  convicts  are  employed. 

See  L.  Dasti,  NoHaie  storicke  archeologiehe  di  Tarquinia  e  Cometo 
(Rome,  1S78) :  for  the  cemeteries,  NoUste  degfi  Scant,  1906,  1907. 

CORHICB  (Fr.  corniche,  Ital.  cornice),  in  architecture,  the 
projection  at  the  top  of  a  wall,  which  is  provided  to  throw  off 
the  rain  water  from  the  roof,  beyond  the  face  of  the  building. 
As  employed  in  classic  architecture  it  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  entablature  of  an  order,  and  is  there  subdivided  into  bed 
mould,  corona  and  cymatium.  The  term  is  also  generally 
applied  to  any  moulding  projection  which  crowns  the  feature  to 
which  it  is  attached;  thus  doors  and  windows,  internally  as  well 
as  externally,  have  each  their  cornice,  and  the  same  applies 
to  pieces  of  furniture  (see  also  Masonry), 

CORHIFICinS,  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetorical  figures, 
and  perfiaps  of  a  general  treatise  {ars,  rhcvri)  on  the  art  of 
rhetoric  (Quintilian,  Instit.,  iii.  t.  n,  ix.  3.  89).  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  author  of  thefour  books  of  KAetivtca  dedicated 
to  a  certain  Q.  Herennius  and  generally  known  under  the  title 
of  Auctor  ad  Herennivm.  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this 
identity  is  the  fact  that  many  passages  quoted  by  Quintilian 
from  Comifidus  are  reproduced  in  the  Rhetorica.  Jerome, 
Priscian  and  others  attributed  the  work  to  Cicero  (whose  De 
inventione  was  called  Rhetorica  prima,  the  Auctor  ad  Herennium, 
Rhetorica secunda),  while  the  claimsof  L.  AeliusStilo,M.  Antonius 
Gnipho,  and  Ateius  Praetextatus  to  the  authorship  have  been 
supported  by  modem  scholars.  But  it  seems  improbable  that 
the  question  of  authorship  will  ever  be  satisfactorily  settled. 
Internal  indications  point  to  the  date  of  compositions  as  86-8a 
B.C.,  the  period  of  Marian  domination  in  Rome.  The  unknown 
author,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  treatise  itself,  did  not  write 
to  make  money,  but  to  oblige  his  relative  and  friend  Herennius, 
for  whose  instruction  he  promises  to  supply  other  works  od 
grammar,  military  matters  and  political  adm^Btcation.  He 
tizccbyGOOQlC 
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ezpiesses  his  contempt  for  the  ordinary  school  rhetorician,  the 
hair-^>litting  dialecticians  and  their  "  sense  of  inability  to  speak, 
since  they  dare  not  even  pronounce  their  own  name  for  fear  of 
expressing  themselves  ambiguously."  Finally,  he  admits  that 
rhetoric  b  not  the  highest  accomplishment,  and  tliat  philosophy 
is  far  more  deserving  of  attention.  Politically,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  popular  party. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  the  Riietorica  treat  of  itnentio 
and  forensic  rhetoric;  the  third,  of  dUpositio,  pronutUialio, 
metnoria,  deliberative  and  demonstrative  rhetoric;  the  fourth, 
of  elocuiio.  The  chief  aims  of  the  author  are  conciseness  and 
clearness  {breeiter  el  dUudde  scribere).  In  accordance  with  this, 
he  ignores  all  rhetorical  subtleties,  the  useless  and  irrelevant 
matter  introduced  by  the  Greeks  to  make  the  art  appear  more 
difficult  of  acquisition;  where  possible,  he  uses  Roman  ter- 
minology for  tedmical  terms,  and  supplies  his  own  examples 
of  the  various  rhetorical  figures.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  con- 
sidered very  valuable.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  Cicero's 
De  invetititme  to  the  Rketorica  has  been  much  discussed.  Three 
views  were  held:  that  the  Auctor  copied  from  Cicero;  that  they 
were  independent  of  each  other,  parallelisms  being  due  to  their 
having  been  taught  by  the  same  rhetorician  at  Rome;  that 
Cicero  made  extracts  from  the  Rketorica,  as  well  as  from  other 
authorities,  in  his  usual  eclectic  fashion.  The  latest  editor, 
F.  Man,  puts  forward  the  theory  that  Cicero  and  the  Auctor  have 
not  produced  original  works,  but  have  merely  given  the  substance 
of  two  rbcmi  (both  emanating  from  the  Rhodian  school) ;  that 
neither  used  the  rixitu  directly,  but  reproduced  the  revised 
version  of  the  rhetoricians  whose  school  they  attended,  the 
introductions  alone  being  their  own  work;  that  the  lectures  on 
which  the  Ciceronian  treatise  was  based  were  dehvered  before 
the  lectures  attended  by  the  Auctor. 

The  best  modem  editions  are  by  C.  L.  Kavfler  (i860),  in  the 
Tauchnitz,  and  W.  Friedrich  (1889),  in  the  Teubner  edition  of 
Cicero's  works,  and  separately  by  F.  Marx  (189^) ;  see  also 
De  scholiis  Rkttorkes  ad  Herenniitm,  by  M.  Wisen  (1905).  Full 
references  to  authorities  will  be  found  in  the  articles  by  Brzotka  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,    ReaUncydopddie    (1901):    M.   Schanz,    GeschichU 


CORNIHG.  ERASTQS  (1794-1872),  American  capitalist,  was 
born  LD  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  December  1794. 
In  1807  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  hardware  store  at  Troy,  New 
York,  but  in  1814  he  removed  to  Albany,  where  he  eventually 
became  the  owner  of  extensive  ironworks,  obtained  a  controUing 
interest  in  various  banking  institutions,  and  accumulated  a 
large  fortune.  He  was  prominently  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  railway  development  in  New  York,  became  president 
of  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  line,  and  was  the  principal  factor 
in  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  various  independent 
lines  that  formed  the  New  York  Central  system,  of  which  he 
was  president  from  1853  to  1865.  He  was  also  interested  in  the 
buildmg  of  the  Michi^  Central  and  the  Ciiicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  railways,  and  was  president  of  the  company  which 
constructed  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  ship  canal,  providing  a  navig- 
able waterway  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  He  was 
prominent  in  politics  as  a  Democrat,  and,  after  serving  as  mayor 
of  Albany  from  1834  to  1837,  and  as  state  senator  from  r84a  to 
1845,  he  was  a  representative  in  Congress  in  1857-1859  and  in 
1861— 1863,  being  re-elected  for  a  third  term  in  1861,  but  resigning 
before  the  opening  of  the  session.  In  1861  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Congress,  but  when  the  Civil  War  actually  began 
be  loyally  supported  the  Lincoln  administration.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1867, 
and  was  for  many  years  vice-chancellor  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  Univeraty  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  died  at  Albany, 
New  York,  on  tbe  gth  of  April  1871. 

CORNING,  a  city  of  Steuben  county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  sUtc,  on  the  Chemung  river,  10  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Elmira.  Pop.  (1890)  8550;  (1900)  11,061,  of  whom  1410 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910)  13,730.  Corning  is  served  by  the 
Erie,   the  Delawaie,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the  New 


York  Central  &  Hudson  River  railways.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  and  institutions  are  a  fine  city  hall,  a  Federal  building, 
a  county  court  house,  the  Coming  hospital,  a  free  public  library 
and  St  Mary's  orphan  asylum  (Roman  Catholic).  Coming  is  one 
of  the  principal  markets  in  New  York  state  for  tobacco,  which 
is  extensively  produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  The 
principal  industry  b  the  making  of  cut  and  flint  glass,  and,  of 
the  several  extensive  plants  devoted  to  thb  industry,  that  of 
the  Coming  Glass  Works  b  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
city  also  has  railway  car  shops  and  foundries,  and  among  its 
manufactures  are  pressed  brick,  tile  and  terra-cotta,  papier- 
m&ch6  and  lumber.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  products  in 
190S  was  l3io83,5i5,  35-7%  more  than  in  1900.  TTiere  were 
settlers  on  the  site  of  Coming  as  early  as  1789,  but  it  was  not 
until  1848  that  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village  under  its  present 
name,  given  in  honour  of  Erastus  Coming,  the  railway  builder. 
Coming  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1890. 


CORN  LAWS.  In  England,  legislation  on  coro  was  early 
applied  both  to  home  and  foreign  trade  in  this  essential  produce. 
Roads  were  so  bad,  and  the  chain  of  home  trade  so  feeble,  that 
there  was  often  scarcity  of  grain  in  one  part,  and  plenty  in  another 
part  of  the  same  kingdom.  Export  by  sea  or  river  to  some  foreign 
market  was  in  many  cases  more  easy  than  the  carriage  of  com 
from  one  market  to  another  within  the  country.  The  frequency 
of  local  dearths,  and  the  diversity  and  fluctuation  of  prices,  were 
thus  extreme.  It  was  out  of  thb  general  situation  that  the  first 
corn  laws  arose,  and  they  ai^>ear  to  have  been  wholly  directed 
towards  lowering  the  price  of  com.  Exportation  was  prohibited, 
and  home  merchandise  in  grain  was  in  no  repute  or  toleradon. 
As  long  as  the  rent  of  land,  including  the  extensive  domains  of 
the  crown,  was  paid  in  kind,  the  sovereign,  the  barons  and  other 
landholders  had  little  interest  in  the  price  of  com  different  from 
that  of  other  classes  of  people,  the  only  demand  for  com  being 
for  consumption  and  not  for  resale  or  export.  But  as  rents 
of  land  came  to  be  paid  in  money,  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
be  dbtingubhed  by  a  remove  from  that  of  the  landowner,  the 
difference  between  town  and  country  to  be  developed,  and  the 
business  of  society  to  be  more  complex,  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
state  were  likely  to  be  actuated  by  other  views;  and  hence  the 
force  which  com  legislation  afterward  assumed  in  favour  of  what 
was  deemed  the  agricultural  interest.  But  during  four  centuries 
after  the  Conquest  the  corn  law  of  England  simply  was  that 
export  of  com  was  prohibited,  save  in  years  of  extreme  plenty 
under  forms  of  state  Ucence,  and  that  producers  carried  their 
surplus  grain  into'the  nearest  market  town,  and  sold  it  there 
for  what  it  would  bring  among  those  who  wanted  it  to  consume; 
and  the  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Thb  policy,  though,  as  one  may  argue 
from  its  long  continuance,  prolmbly  not  felt  to  be  acutely 
oppressive,  was  of  no  avail  in  removing  the  evils  against  which 
it  was  directed.  On  the  contrary  it  prolonged  and  aggravated 
them.  The  prohibition  of  export  discouraged  agricultural  im- 
provement, and  in  so  much  diminished  the  security  and  liberality 
even  of  domestic  supply;  while  the  intolerance  of  any  home 
dealing  or  merchandise  in  com  prevented  the  growth  of  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  interest  strong  enough  toimprove  the  means 
of  transport  by  which  the  plenty  of  one  part  of  the  same  country 
could  have  come  to  the  aid  of  the  scarcity  in  another. 

Apart  from  this  general  feudal  germ  of  legislation  on  com, 
the  history  of  the  British  com  laws  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  statute  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1436),  by  s^iut 
which  exportation  was  permitted  without  state  licence,  eorm  Uiwt, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  or  other  com  fell  below  certain   •*••" 
prices.     The   reason   given   in   the  preamble  of  the  **^ 
statute  was  that  the  previous  state  of  the  law  had  compelled 
farmers  to  sell  their  com  at  low  prices,  which  was  no  doubt  true, 
but  which  also  showed  the  important  tum  of  the  tide  that  had 
set  in.     J.  R.  M'Culloch,  in  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Commercial 
Dictionary,  says  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  prices  of  com  in  that 
age  was  so  great,  and  beyond  all  present  oonception^that  "  it  b 
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not  eaaj  to  dsteniiine  whether  the  exportation  price  of  6b.  8d. 
for  wheat  "[iis.  icxl.  in  present  money  per  quarter  ]"  was  above 
or  below  the  medium  price."  But  while  die  medium  price  of 
the  kingdom  must  be  held  to  be  unascertainable  in  a  remote 
time,  when  the  medium  price  in  any  piindpai  marlcet  town  of 
En^asd  did  not  agree  with  tliat  of  another  for  any  year  or  series 
of  years,  one  may  readily  perceive  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
wheat  lands  in  the  south-eastern  countieB  of  England,  for  example, 
who  could  frequently  have  sold  their  produce  in  that  age  to 
Dutch  merchants  to  better  advantage  than  in  their  own  market 
towns,  or  even  in  London,  but  were  prohibited  to  export  abroad, 
and  yet  had  no  means  of  distributing  their  suppUes  at  home  so 
as  to  realize  the  highest  medium  price  in  Engjand,  must  have 
felt  aggrieved,  and  that  their  bafons  and  knights  of  the  shire 
would  have  a  common  interest  in  making  a  strong  effort  to 
rectify  the  injustice  in  parliament.  This  object  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  measure  accomplished  by  this  statute,  and  twenty- 
seven  years  afterwards  (1463)  a  decided  step  was  taken  towards 
securing  to  agriculturists  a  monop<dy  of  the  home  market  by  a 
statute  prohibitory  of  importation  from  abroad.  Foreign  import 
was  to  be  permitted  oidy  at  and  above  the  point  of  prices  where 
the  export  of  domestic  produce  was  proUbited.  The  landed 
interest  had  now  adopted  the  idea  of  sustaining  and  equalinng 
the  value  of  com,  and  promoting  their  own  industry  and  gains, 
which  for  four  centuries,  under  various  modificutions  of  plan, 
and  great  changes  of  social  and  poUtical  condition,  were  to 
maintain  a  firm  place  in  the  legislation  and  policy  of  England. 
But  there  were  many  reasons  why  this  idea,  when  carried  into 
practice,  should  not  have  the  results  anticipated  from  it. 

The  import  of  grain  from  abroad,  even  in  times  of  dearth  and 
high  prices  at  home,  could  not  be  considerable  as  long  as  the 
policy  of  nei^bouring  countries  was  to  prohibit  export;  nor 
could  the  export  of  native  com,  even  with  the  Dutch  and  other 
European  ports  open  to  such  supplies,  be  effective  save  in  limited 
maritime  districts,  as  long  as  the  internal  com  trade  was  sup- 
pressed, not  only  by  want  of  mads,  but  by  legal  interdict.  The 
regulation  of  liberty  of  export  and  import  by  rates  of  price, 
moreover,  had  the  same  practical  objection  as  the  various  sliding- 
scales,  bounties,  and  other  legislative  expedients  down  to  1846, 
viz.  that  they  failed,  probably  more  in  that  age  than  in  later 
limes,  to  create  a  permanent  market,  and  aimed  only  at  a  casual 
trade.  When  foreign  supplies  were  needed,  they  were  often  not 
to  be  found;  and  when  there  was  an  excess  of  com  in  the  country 
a  profitable  outlet  was  both  difficult  and  uncertain.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  that  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  statutes 
of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  had  become  obsolete;  for  a  law 
regulating  export  prices  in  identical  terms  of  the  law  of  1436 
was  re-enacted  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  (1554).  In  the 
preceding  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  long 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  were  unceasing  complaints  of  the  decay 
of  tillage,  the  dearth  of  com,  and  the  privations  of  the  labouring 
classes;  and  these  complaints  were  met  by  the  same  kind 
of  measures — by  statutes  encouraging  tillage,  forbidding  the 
enlargement  of  farms,  imposing  severer  restrictions  on  storing 
and  buying  and  selling  of  grain,  and  by  renewed  attempts  to 
regulate  export  and  import  according  to  prices.  In  156a  the 
price  at  which  export  might  take  place  was  raised  to  los.  per 
quarter  for  wheat,  and  6s.  8d.  for  barley  and  malt.  This  only 
lasted  a  few  years,  and  in  r57o  the  export  of  wheat  and  barley 
was  permitted  from  particular  districts  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  IS.  8d.  per  quarter,  although  still  hable  to  prohibition  by  the 
govemment  or  local  authority,  while  it  was  entirely  prohibited 
under  the  old  regulations  from  other  districts.  Only  at  the  dose 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  (1603}  did  a  spark  of  new  light  appear  in  a 
further  statute,  which  removed  the  futile  provisions  in  favour 
of  tillage  and  against  enlargement  of  pastoral  farms,  and  rested 
the  whole  policy  for  promoting  an  equable  supply  of  corn,  while 
encouraging  agriculture,  on  an  allowed  export  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  at  a  duty  of  ss.  and  is.  4d.  when  the  price  of  wheat 
was  not  more  than  20s.,  and  of  barley  and  malt  las.  per  quarter. 
The  import  of  com  appears  to  have  been  much  lost  sight  of  from 
the  period  of  the  statute  of  1463. .  The  internal  state  of  England, 


as  well  as  the  policy  of  other  countries  of  Europe,  was  unfavour- 
able to  any  regular  import  of  grain,  though  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  were  often  suffering  from  dearth  of  com.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  legislation,  carried  over  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
failed  of  its  purpose,  and  that  it  neither  promoted  agriculture 
nor  increased  the  supply  of  bread.  So  great  a  variance  and 
conflict  between  the  intention  of  statutes  and  the  actual  course 
of  affairs  might  be  deemed  inexplicable,  but  for  an  explanation 
which  a  close  economic  study  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
affords. 

Besides  the  general  reasons  of  the  failure  already  indicated, 
there  were  thKe  special  causes  in  active  operation,  which,  though 
not  seen  at  the  period,  have  become  distinct  enough  since,  (i) 
A  comparatively  free  export  of  wool  had  been  permitted  in 
England  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  subject  n«ther  to 
conditions  of  price  nor  to  duties  in  the  times  undn  consideration, 
was  easier  of  transport  and  much  less  liable  to  damage  than  com, 
and,  under  the  extending  manufactures  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  was  sure  of  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  domestic  market. 
Here  was  one  description  of  rural  produce  on  which  there  was 
the  least  embargo,  and  on  which  some  reliance  could  be  placed 
that  it  would  in  all  circumstances  bring  a  fair  value;  while  corn, 
the  prime  rural  produce,  was  subject  as  a  commodity  of  mer- 
chandise to  every  difficulty,  internally  and  externally,  which 
meddling  legislation  and  popular  prejudice  could  impose.  The 
numerous  statutes  enjoining  tillage  and  discouraging  pastoral 
farms — or  in  other  words  requiring  that  agriculturists  should 
turn  from  what  was  profitable  to  what  was  unprofitable — had 
consequently  no  substantial  effect,  save  in  the  many  individual 
instances  in  which  the  effect  may  have  been  injurious.  (3)  The 
value  of  the  standard  money  of  the  kingdom  had  been  under- 
going great  depredation  from  two  opposite  quarters  at  once. 
The  pound  sterling  of  England  was  reduced  in  wright  of  pure 
metal  from  £1  :  18  :  9  in  1436,  the  date  of  the  first  of  the  corn 
statutes,  t0  4S.  7}d.  in  is5r,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated  in  present 
money,  and  to  :£i  :  o  :  6}  under  the  restoration  of  the  coinage 
in  the  following  year.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  abundance 
of  silver,  which  now  began  to  be  experienced  in  Europe  from  the 
discovery  of  the  South  American  mines,  was  steadily  redudng 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal.  Hence  a  general  rise  of  prices 
remarked  by  Hume  and  other  historians;  and  hence  also  it 
followed  that  a  price  of  com  fixed  for  export  or  import  at  one 
period  became  always  at  another  period  more  or  less  restrictive 
of  export  than  had  been  designed.  (3)  The  wages  of  labour 
would  have  followed  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
had  wages  been  left  free,  but  they  were  kept  down  by  statute 
to  the  three  or  four  pence  per  day  at  which  they  stood  when 
the  pound  sterling  contained  one-fourth  more  silver,  and  stiver 
itself  was  much  more  valuable.  This  was  a  refinement  of 
cmelty.  The  feudal  system  was  breaking  up;  a  wage-earning 
population  was  rapidly  increasing  both  in  the  farms  and 
in  the  towns;  but  the  spirit  of  feudalism  remained,  and 
the  iron  collar  of  serfdom  was  riveted  round  the  necks  of 
the  labourers  by  these  statutes  many  generations  after  they  had 
become  nominally  freemen.'  The  result  was  chronic  privation 
and  discontent  among  the  common  people,  by  which  all  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  and  trade  in  com  were  further  straitened 
and  barbarized;  and  an  age,  in  some  high  respects  among  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  England,  was  marked  by  an 
enormous  increase  of  pauperism,  and  by  the  introduction  of  tht, 
merdful  but  wasteful  remedy  of  the  Poor  Laws.  S 

The  corn  legislation  of  Elizabeth  remained  without  change' 
during  the  reign  of  James,  the  dvil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth. 
But  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  in  1660,  the  question  was 
resumed,  and  an  act  was  passed  of  a  more  prohibitory  char- 
acter.   Export  and  import  of  corn,  while  nominally  permitted, 

'  M'Culloch  found  from  a  comparison  of  the  pricesof  corn  and 
wagea  of  labour  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
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were  alike  subjected  te  heavy  duties — the  need  of  the  exchequer 
being  the  paramount  consideration,  while  the  agriculturists  were 

no  doubt  pleased  with  the  complete  command  secured 

fjf^  to  them  in  the  home  market.     This  act  was  followed 

by  such  high  prices  of  corn,  and  so  httle  advantage 
to  the  revenue,  that  parliament  in  1663  reduced  the  duties  on 
import  to  9%  ad  valorem,  while  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
price  at  which  ej^rt  ceased  to  48s.,  and  reducing  the  duty 
on  export  from  aos.  to  5s.  4d.  per  quarter.  In  a  few  years 
this  was  found  to  be  too  much  free^trade  for  the  agricultural 
liking,  and  in  1670  prohibitory  duties  were  re-imposed  on  import 
when  the  home  price  was  under  53s.  4d.,  and  a  duty  of  8s. 
between  that  price  and  80s.,  with  the  usual  make-weight  in 
favour  of  home  supply,  that  export  should  be  prohibited  when 
the  price  was  533.  4d.  and  upwards.  But  complaints  of  the 
decline  of  agriculture  continued  to  be  as  rife  under  this  act  as 
under  the  others,  till  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
landed  interest,  taking  advantage  of  the  Revolution  as  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Restoration  to  promote  their  own 
interests,  took  the  new  and  surprising  step  of  enacting  a  bounty 
on  the  export  of  grain.  This  evil  continued  to  aSect  the  corn 
laws  of  the  kingdom^  varied,  on  One  occasion  at  least,  with  the 
further  complication  of  bounties  on  import,  until  the  19th  century. 
The  duties  on  export  being  abolished,  while  the  heavy  duties 
on  import  were  maintained,  this  is  probably  the  most  one-sided 
form  which  the  British  corn  laws  ever  assumed,  but  it  was 
attended  with  none  of  the  advantages  anticipated.  The  prices 
of  com  fell,  instead  of  rising.  There  had  occurred  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  a  depreciation  of  the  money  of  the  realm, 
analogous  in  one  respect  to  that  which  marked  the  first  era  of 
the  com  statutes  (1436-1551),  and  forming  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  the  government  of  William  had  to  encounter. 
The  coin  of  the  realm  was  greatly  debased,  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  mint  sent  out  money  of  standard  weight  and  purity,  it  was 
melted  down,  and  disappeared  from  the  circulation.  The  influx 
of  silver  from  South  America  to  Europe  had  spent  its  action  on 
prices  before  the  middle  of  the  century;  the  precious  metals 
had  again  hardened  in  value;  and  for  forty  years  before  the 
Revolution  the  price  of  corn  had  been  steadily  falling  in  money 
price.  The  liberty  of  eqwrting  wool  bad  also  now  been  cut 
down  before  the  English  manufactures  were  able  to  take  up  the 
home  supply,  and  agriculturists  were  consequently  forced  to 
extend  their  tillage.  When  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom 
became  wholly  debased  by  clipping  and  other  knaveries,  there 
ensued  both  irregularity  and  inflation  of  nominal  prices,  and 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  com  found  themselves  equally 
ill  at  ease.  The  farmers  complained  that  the  home-market  for 
their  produce  was  unremuiterative  and  unsatisfactory;  the 
masses  of  the  people  complained  with  no  less  reason  that  the 
moD^  wages  of  labour  could  not  purchase  them  the  usual 
necessaries  of  life.  Macaiday,  la  his  History  of  England,  says 
of  this  period,  with  little  exaggeration,  that  "  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of  oatmeal,  rose  fast.  The 
labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which,  when  he  received  it, 
was  called  a  shilling,  would  hardly,  when  be  purchased  a  pot 
of  beer  or  a  loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  far  as  sixpence."  The  state 
of  agriculture  could  not  be  prosperous  under  these  conditions. 
But  when  the  government  of  William  surmounted  this  difficulty 
of  the  coinage,  as  they  did  surmount  it,  under  the  guidance  of 
Six  Isaac  Newton,  with  remarkable  statesmanship,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  prices,  so  far  from  rising,  declined,  because,  for  one 
reason,  they  were  now  denominated  in  a  sohd  metallic  value. 
The  rise  of  prices  of  com  attending  the  first  years  of  the  export 
botmty  was  consequently  of  very  brief  duration.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  Winchester  market,  which  in  the  ten  years 
1690-1699  was  £1:  loa.,  fell  in  the  ten  years  i7r6-i72S  to 
j£i:  5:4,  and  in  the  ten  years  1746-1755  to  £i:i:a|.  The 
system  of  com  law  established  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
wa^  probably  the  most  perfect  to  be  conceived  for  advancing 
the  agricultural  interest  of  any  country.  Every  stroke  of  the 
legislature  seemed  complete  to  this  end.  Yet  it  wholly  failed 
of  its  purpose.     The  price  of  wheat  again  rose  in  1750-1760  and 


r76o-i77o  to  £1:19:3!  and  £2:11:3!,  but  many  causes 
had  meanwhile  been  at  work,  as  invariably  happens  in  such 
economic  developments,  the  operation  of  which  no  statutes 
could  embrace,  either  to  control  or  to  prevent.  Between  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  and  that  of  George  III.,  the  question 
of  bounty  on  export  of  grain  bad,  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  fallen  into  the  background,  while  that  of  the  heavy 
embargoes  on  import  had  come  to  the  front.  Therefore  it  is 
that  Burke's  Act  of  1773,  as  a  dehberate  attempt  to  bring  the 
com  laws  into  some  degree  of  reason  and  order,  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.  This  statute  permitted  the  import  of  foreign 
wheat  at  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  when  the  home  price  was  46s. 
per  quarter,  and  it  stopped  both  the  liberty  to  export  and  the 
bounty  on  export  together  when  the  home  price  was  44s.  per 
quarter.  The  one  blemish  of  this  statute  was  the  stopping 
export  and  cutting  off  bounty  on  export  at  the  same  point  of 

Few  questions  have  been  more  discussed  or  more  differently 
interpreted  than  the  elaborate  system  of  com  laws  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Wiiham  and  Mary.  So  careftil  an  observer  as 
Malthus  was  of  opinion  that  the  bounty  on  export  had  enlarged 
the  area  of  subsistence.  That  it  had  large  operation  issuffidently 
attestedbythefactthat,  in  the  years  from  1740  to  1751,  bounties 
were  paid  out  of  the  exchequer  to  the  amount  of  £1,515,000, 
and  in  1749  aione  they  amounted  to  £324,000.  But  the  trade 
thus  forced  was  of  no  permanence,  and  the  British  exports  of 
com,  which  reached  a  maximum  of  1,667,778  quarters  in  1749- 
1750,  had  fallen  to  600,000  quarters  in  1760  and  continu^  to 
decrease. 

Burke's  Act  lasted  long  enough  to  introduce  a  regular  import 
of  foreign  grain,  varying  with  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the 
home  harvest,  yet  establishing  in  the  end  a  systematic 
preponderance  of  imports  over  exports.     The  period,  j^^ 

moreover,  was  marked  by  great  agricultural  improve- 
ments, by  extensive  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  by  an 
increased  home  produce  of  wheat,  in  the  twenty  years  from 
1773  to  1793,  of  nearly  2,000,000  quarters.  Nor  had  the  course 
of  prices  been  unsatisfactory.  The  average  price  of  British 
wheat  in  the  twenty  years  was  £2:6:3,  "id  in  only  three 
years  of  the  twenty  was  the  price  a  fraction  tmder  £3.  But  the 
ideas  in  favour  of  greater  freedom  of  trade,  of  which  the  act  of 
1773  was  an  indication,  and  of  which  another  memorable  example 
was  given  in  Pitt's  commercial  treaty  with  France,  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  extraordinary  excitement  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution,  and  all  the  old  com  law  policy  was  destined  to  have 
a  sudden  revival.  The  landowners  and  farmers  complained  that 
an  import  of  foreign  grain  at  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.,  when  the 
price  of  wheat  was  only  48s.,  deprived  them  of  the  ascending 
scale  of  prices  when  it  seemed  due;  and  on  this  instigation  an 
act  was  passed  in  1791,  whereby  the  price  at  which  importation 
could  proceed  at  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  was  raised  to  54s.,  with 
a  duty  of  23.  6d.  from  54s.  to  50s.,  and  at  50s.  and  under  50s.  a 
prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  3d.  The  bounty  on  export  was  main- 
tained by  this  act,  but  exportation  was  allowed  without  bounty 
till  the  price  reached  46s.;  and  the  permission  accorded  by  the 
statue  of  1773  to  import  foreign  com  at  any  price,  to  be  re- 
exported duty  free,  was  modified  by  a  warehouse  duty  of  as.  fid. 
in  addition  to  the  duties  on  import  payable  at  the  time  of  sale, 
when  the  com,  instead  of  being  reexported,  happened  to  be  sold 
for  home  consumption.  The  legislative  vigilance  in  this  statue 
to  prevent  foreign  bread  from  reaching  the  home  consumer  is 
remarkable.  There  were  deficient  home  harvests  for  some  years 
after  1791,  particularly  in  1795  and  1797,  and  parliament  was 
forced  to  the  new  expedient  of  granting  high  bounties  on  im- 
portation. At  this  period  the  country  was  involved  in  a  great 
war;  all  the  customary  commercial  relations  were  violently 
disturbed;  freight,  insurance  and  other  charges  on  import  and 
export  were  multiplied  fivefold;  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  were 
imposed;  and  the  capital  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  poured 
with  a  prodigality  without  precedent  into  the  war  channels. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  price  or  corn,  as  of  all  other 
commodities,  rose  greatly;  and  the  Bank  of  Eo^aad  having 
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stopped  paying  in  q>ecie  in  1797,  this  raised  nominal  prices  still 
more  under  the  liberal  use  of  bank  paper  in  loans  and  discounts, 
and  the  diSerence  tbat  began  to  be  established  in  the  actual 
value  of  Bank  of  England  notes  and  theii  legal  par  in 
bullion. 

The  average  price  of  British  wheat  rose  to  £5  :  19  :  6  in  1801. 
So  unusual  a  value  must  have  led  to  a  large  extension  of  the  area 
under  wheat,  and  to  much  corn-growing  on  land  that  after  great 
outlay  was  iU  prepared  for  it.  In  the  following  years  there  were 
agricultural  complaints;  and  in  1804,  though  in  1803  the  average 
price  of  wheat  had  been  as  high  as  ^s  :  18  :  to,  an  act  was 
passed,  so  much  more  severe  than  any  previous  statute,  that 
its  object  would  appear  to  have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  com 
somewhere  approaching  the  high  range  of  1801.  A  prohibitory 
duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  imposed  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat 
when  the  home  price  was  63s.  or  less;  and  the  price  at  which 
the  bounty  was  paid  on  export  was  lowered  to  40s,,  while  the 
price  at  which  export  might  proceed  without  bounty  was  raised 
to  54s.  Judging  from  the  prices  that  ruled  during  the  remaining 
period  of  the  French  wars,  this  statute  would  appear  to  have 
been  effective  for  its  end,  though,  under  all  the  varied  action 
of  the  times  on  a  rise  of  prices,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  its 
proper  place  in  the  general  eSect.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
rose  to  £4  :  9  :  9  in  r8o5,  and  the  bank  paper  price  in  1812 
was  as  high  even  as  £6  :  6  :  6.  The  bullion  prices  from  1809 
to  1813  ranged  from  86s.  6d.  to  loos.  3d.  But  it  was  foreseen 
that  when  the  wars  ended  a  serious  reaction  would  ensue,  and 
that  the  rents  of  land,  and  the  general  condition  of  agriculture, 
under  the  warlike,  protective  and  monetary  stimulation  they  had 
received,  would  be  imperilled.  In  the  brief  peace  of  1814  the 
average  bullion  price  of  British  wheat  fell  to  553.  8d.  All  the 
means  of  select  committees  of  inquiry  on  agricultural  distress, 
and  new  modifications  of  the  com  laws,  were  again  brought  into 
requisition.  The  first  idea  broached  in  parliament  was  to  raise 
the  duties  on  foreign  imports,  as  well  as  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  to  be  leviable,  and  to  abolish  the  bounty  on  export,  wh£e 
permitting  freedom  of  export  whatever  the  home  price  might 
be.  The  latter  part  of  the  scheme  was  passed  into  law  in  the 
session  of  1814;  but  the  irritation  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
against  the  new  scale  of  import  duties  was  too  great  to  be 
resisted.  In  the  subsequent  session  an  act  was  passed,  after  much 
op[>osition,  fixing  80s.  (14s.  more  than  during  the  wars)  as  the 
price  at  which  import  of  wheat  was  to  become  free  of  duty. 

This  act  of  1S15  was  intended  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
British  markets  at  about  Sos.  per  quarter;  but  the  era  of  war  and 
great  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  public  loans  had  ended,  the 
ports  of  the  continent  were  again  open  to  some  measure  of  trade 
and  to  the  equalizing  efiect  of  trade  upon  prices,  the  Bank  of 
England  and  other  banks  of  issue  had  to  be^  the  uphill  course  of 
a  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  nation  had  to  begin  to  feel 
the  whole  naked  weight  of  the  war  debt,  and  the  idea  of  the 
protectors  of  a  high  price  of  com  was  proved  by  the  event  to  be 
an  utter  hallucination.  The  com  statutes  of  the  next  twenty 
years,  though  occupying  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and 
attention  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  be  briefly  treated,  for 
they  are  simply  a  record  of  the  impotence  of  legislation  to  maintain 
the  price  of  a  commodity  at  a  high  point  when  all  the  natural 
economic  causes  in  operation  are  opposed  to  it.  In  iSaaastatute 
was  passed  reducing  the  limit  of  prices  at  which  importation 
could  proceed  to  70s.  for  wheat,  35s.  for  barley,  ass,  for  oats; 
but  behind  the  apparent  relaxation  was  a  new  scale  of  import 
duties,  by  which  foreign  grain  was  subjected  to  heavy  three-month 
dutiesup  toapriceof  853., — 178.  when  wheat  was  70s.,  i  as.  when 
between  70s.  and  Sos.,  and  los.  when  S5S.,  showing  the  grasping 
qnrit  of  the  would-be  monopolizers  of  the  home  supply  of  com, 
and  their  reluctance  to  believe  in  a  lower  range  of  value  for  com 
as  for  all  other  commodities.  This  act  never  operated,  for  the 
reason  that,  with  the  exception  in  some  few  instances  of  barley, 
prices  never  were  so  high  as  its  projectors  bad  contemplated. 
The  com  trade  had  passed  rapidly  beyond  reach  of  the  statutes 
by  which  it  was  to  be  so  painfully  controlled;  and  as  there  were 
occasional  seasons  of  scarcity,  particularly  in  oats,  the  king  in 


council  was  authorized  for  several  years  to  override  the  statutes, 
and  do  whatever  the  public  interests  might  require. 

In  1827  Canning  introduced  a  new  system  of  duties,  under 
which  there  would  have  been  a  fixed  duty  of  is,  per  quarter 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  at  or  above  70s.,  and  an  increased 
duty  of  IS.  for  every  Bhilling  the  price  fell  below  69s. ;  but  though 
Canning's  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  his  death  and  the  consequent  change  of 
ministers  involved  the  failure  of  his  scheme  of  com  duties.  In 
the  following  year  Charles  Grant  introduced  another  scale  <A 
import  duties  on  com,  by  which  tl^e  duty  was  to  be  233.  when  th« 
price  was  64s.,  i6s.  8d.  when  the  price  was  69s.,  and  only  13. 
when  the  price  was  73s,  or  above  73s.  per  quarter;  and  this 
became  law  the  same  year.  This  sliding  scale  was  more  objection- 
able,  as  a  basis  of  foreign  corn  trade,  than  that  of  Canning, 
though  not  following  so  closely  shilling  by  shilling  the  variation  oi 
prices,  because  of  the  abrupt  leaps  it  made  in  the  amount  of 
duties  leviable.  For  example,  a  merchant  who  ordered  a  ship- 
ment of  Foreign  wheat  when  the  home  price  was  70s.  and  rising  to 
73s.,  instead  of  having  a  duty  of  rs.  to  pay,  should  on  abackward 
drop  of  the  home  price  to  693.  have  i6s.  8d.  of  duty  to  pay.  The 
result  was  to  introduce  wide  and  incalculable  elements  of  specula- 
tion into  all  transactions  in  foreign  com.  The  prices  during  most 
part  of  this  period  were  under  the  range  at  which  impart  was 
pracrically  prohibited.  The  average  price  of  British,  wheat  was 
96s.  lid.  in  1817,  but  from  that  point  there  was  in  succeeding 
years  a  rapid  and  progressive  decline,  varied  only  by  the  results 
of  the  domestic  harvests,  till  in  1835  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  39s.  4d.,  of  barley  ags.  ird.  and  oats  aas.  The  import  of 
foreign  grain  in  these  years  consisted  principally  of  a  speculative 
trade,  under  a  privilege  of  warehousing  accorded  in  the  statute  of 
1773,  and  extended  in  subsequent  acts,  by  which  the  grain  might 
be  sold  for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  the  duties,  or 
re-exported  free,  as  suited  the  interest  of  the  holders. 

The  act  of  1821  admitted  com  of  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America  under  a  favoured  scale  of  duties,  and  in  rSa;  a 
temporary  act  was  passed,  allowing  the  import  of  wheat  from 
these  provinces  at  a  fixed  duty  of  5s.  per  quarter,  irrespective  of 
the  home  price,  which,  if  maintained,  would  have  given  some 
stability  to  the  trade  with  Canada.  The  idea  of  a  fixed  duty  on 
all  foreign  grain,  however,  appears  to  have  grown  in  favour  from 
about  this  period.  It  was  included  in  the  programme  of  import 
duty  reforms  of  the  Whig  government  in  1841,  and  fell  with  its 
propounders  in  the  general  election  of  that  year.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  succeeding  to  office,  and  commencing  his  remarkable 
career  as  a  free-trade  statesman,  introduced  and  carried  in  1849 
a  new  sliding  scale  of  duties  somewhat  better  adjusted  to  the 
current  values.  But  public  opinion  by  this  time  was  changing, 
and  the  prime  minister,  convinced,  as  he  confessed,  by  the 
arguments  of  Cobden  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and 
stimulated  into  action  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  put  an  effectual  end  to  the  history  of  the  com  laws  by 
the  famous  act  of  1846.  It  was  provided  under  this  measure  that 
the  maximum  duty  on  foreign  wheat  was  to  be  immediately 
reduced  to  ros.  per  quarter  when  the  price  was  under  48s.,  to  5s. 
on  barley  when  the  price  was  under  26s.,  and  to  4s.  <«  oats  when 
the  price  was  under  i8s.,  with  lower  duties  as  prices  rose  above 
these  figures;  but  the  conclusive  part  of  the  enactment  was  that 
in  three  years — on  the  ist  of  Februarj'  1849 — these  duties  were 
to  cease,  and  all  foreign  com  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  is.  per 
quarter,andallforeignmealandfiour  atadutyof  4)d.  per  cwt. — 
the  same  nominal  imposts  which  were  conceded  to  grain  and  flour 
of  British  possessions  abroad  from  the  date  of  the  act.  In  1869 
even  these  nominal  duties  were  abolished  by  Robert  Lowe  in  a 
Customs  Duties  Act.  In  1903  a  registration  duty  of  3d.  per  cwt. 
was  imposed  on  imported  com,  and  sd.  per  cwt.  on  imported 
flour,  in  the  expectation  that  such  a  duty  would  broaden  the 
basis  of  taxation.  The  duty  was,  however,  repealed  the  following 
year.  But  a  low  duty  on  imported  foreign  com  was  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  tariff  reform  scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain  (q.v.)  from  1903  onwards. 

Foreign  Com  Lam. —  Freedom  of  export  cleora  from  customs 
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duties  has  become  tlie  general  rule  of  nearly  all  foreign  countries. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Spain  saw  the  advantage  to  her  wheat- 
^^  producing  provinces  of  freedom  of  export  of  wheat  as 

^**"'  early  as  iSao,  and  three  years  afterwards  extended 
this  freedom  to  all  "  fruits  of  the  soil  "  in  Spain.  The  import 
duty  on  wheat,  as  on  other  grain,  has  varied  from  time  to  time. 
The  tariff  of  i8Sa  fixed  the  duty  at  as.  ^id.  per  cwt.;  a  law  of 
February  iflgs  raised  the  duty  to  4s.  sid.  per  cwt.,  at  which  rate 
it  remained  till  1898,  when  it  was  reduced  to  is.  sJd.,  though  in 
this  same  year,  that  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  it  was  for 
some  three  montlis  suspended,  owing  to  distress  in  the  country. 
In  1899  it  was  raised  to  3s.  3d.,  and  by  a  law  of  March  1904  fixed 
at  600  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (3s.  s^d.  per  cwt.)  as  long  as  the 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets  of  Castile  does  not  fall 
below  27-00  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (iis.  per  cwt.).  The  duty  on 
rye,  oats,  barley  and  maize  is  is.  <))d.  per  cwt.  The  duty  on 
flour  varied  from  3s.  4)d.  per  cwt.  in  i88z  to  7s.  o}d.  in  1895;  by 
the  law  of  March  1904  it  was  fixed  at  4s.  ojd.  per  cwt.  The  duty 
on  rice  is  zs.  ijd.  per  cwt.  in  the  husk  and  43.  3  jd.  not  in  the  husk. 
_^^^  In  Portugal  the  import  duty  on  wheat  was  fixed  by  a 
^^^^  law  of  May  1S88  at  ao  reis  per  kilo  (43.  7d.  per  cwt.). 
By  a  law  of  July  1889,  as  amended  by  laws  of  August  1891  and 
July  1899,  importation  is  prohibited  except  in  the  event  of  the 
home-grown  crop  being  insufficient,  and  even  then  permission  is 
confined  to  millers.  The  duty,  in  the  event  of  permission  to 
import  being  accorded,  is  to  be  charged  on  a  sliding  scale  intended 
to  keep  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  millers,  including  the  duty,  at 
60  reis  (3id.}  per  kilo  (1-2  lbs.).  Maize  b  subject  to  a  duty  of 
4S.liid.  per  cwt.,  and  rye,  oats  and  barley  to  one  of  3s.  8d.  per  cwt. 
By  laws  of  July  1889  and  August  1891  the  importation  of  flour 
was  prohibited  except  in  the  event  of  a  strike  of  the  mitl-hands, 
and  the  duty  was  fixed  at  6s.  ad.  per  cwt.  Export  and  import  of 
p^^^       grain  in  France  were  prohibited  down  to  the  period  of 

the  repeal  of  the  British  com  laws,  save  when  prices 
were  below  certain  limits  in  the  one  case  and  above  certain  other 
limits  in  the  other.  But  export  of  grain  and  flour  from  France  has 
long  been  free  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  import  dudes  have 
varied  considerably.  By  a  law  of  1881,  the  duty  on  wheat  was 
fixed  at  3d.  pet  cwt.;  thfa  duty  was  raised  in  1885  to  is.  ajd.  per 
cwt.  and  again  in  1887  to  is.  o}d.  By  a  law  of  1894  the  duty  was 
fixed  at  2S.  lojd.  per  cwt.  In  1898,  owing  to  the  sudden  rise  in 
the  price  of  com  occasioned  by  the  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  the  duty  was  temporarily  (the  4th  of  May  to  the 
30th  of  June)  suspended.  By  a  law  of  1873  free  importation  of 
rye,  barley,  maiae  and  oats  was  permitted,  but  by  a  law  of  1885 
aduty  was  fixed  at  7jd.  per  cwt.,  and  this  was  subsequently  (1S87) 
increased  to  is.  ajd.  In  1881  the  duty  on  impmrted  flour  was  as 
low  as  5}d,  per  cwt.,  but  this  was  increased  successively  by  laws 
of  1885,  1887,  i89iaad  iSgs,  and  in  1894  was  fixed  at  4s.  sjd.  per 
cwt.  at  the  rate  of  extraction  of  70%  and  over;  53,  jjd.  at  70  to 
60%;  and  6s.  6d.  at  60%  and  under.  In  Belgium  both  the 
~i^^         export  and  import  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  maize  are 

free  of  duty;  so  also  were  oats  and  flour.  Since  1895, 
however,  there  has  been  a  duty  of  is.  ajd.  on  oats,  and  of  9Jd.  on 
flouT.  The  policy  of  the  Netherlands  was,  owing  to  the  advantages 

possessed  by  its  ports,  long  favourable  to  the  import 
laaam.         '"'^  export  of  grain.    But  for  some  years  prior  to  1845 

there  was  a  moderate  sliding  scale  of  import  duties, 
and  this  gave  place,  on  the  ravages  of  the  potato  disease,  to  a  low 
fixed  duty;  since  1877,  however,  the  importation  of  cereals  and 
j^.  flour  has  been  fi;ee.    In  Italy  there  are  no  duties  on  the 

export  of  grain.  The  import  duties  show  a  progressive 
increase.  In  1878  the  import  duty  on  wheat  was  6jd.  per  cwt.; 
this  was  increased  to  is.  ajd.  in  1888,  and  in  1S94  to  3s.  o^d.  As 
in  Spain  and  France,  there  was  a  temporary  reduction  and 
suspension  during  i8g8,  on  the  Spanish-American  war.  The 
duty  on  rye,  barley,  oats  and  maize  was  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1878 
at  sJd-  per  cwt.  By  a  decree  of  1894  the  duty  on  rye  was  raised 
to  IS.  lod.;  that  on  barley,  by  a  decree  of  1896,  to  is.  7id.;  that 
on  oats,  by  a  decree  of  1888,  to  is.  7Jd.;  and  that  on  maize,  by  a 
decree  of  1896,  to  3s.  oJd.  The  duty  on  flour,  fixed  at  is.  iJd., 
by  the  tariS  of  1878,  was  raised  to  as.  5id.  in  1888,  to  3s.  6jd.  in 


1888,  and  to  5s.  in  1894.  In  Germany,  the  duty  on  wheat  and 
rye,  as  fixed  by  the  tariS  of  1879,  was  6d.  per  cwt.  In  1885  this 
wasraiscd  tois.6id,,andini888  to  as.  6)d.  By  treaty  «„„,__ 
in  1892  this  was  decreased  to  is.  gid.  On  oats  the 
duty  in  1879  was  6d.  per  cwt.,  increased  to  9jd.  in  1885,  and 
again,  in  1888,  to  as.  o^d.,  but  reduced  to  is.  5d.  in  1892.  On 
barley  the  duty  in  i879was3d.,  in  1885  gjd.,  in  1888  is.  iid.,and 
in  1892  IS.  oJd.  On  maize,  3d.  in  1879,  6d.  in  1883,  is.  oJd,  in 
1888,  and  9}d.  in  1893.  On  flour,  is.  o^d.  in  1879,  3s.  9Jd.  in 
I&&S,  5s.  4d.  in  1888,  and  3s.  SJd.  in  1893.  The  new  German 
tariff  of  1906  which  formed  the  basis  for  the  new  German  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Russia,  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  &c.,  and 
which  was  passed  when  the  influence  of  the  agrarian  party  was 
predominant,  increased  still  more  the  import  duties  on  cereals. 
Under  this  tariff  there  are  two  rates  of  duties:  (i).  Those  of  the 
new  *'  general  "  tariflf  as  applied  to  imports  from  all  countries 
entitled  to  most  favoured-nation  treatment,  (a).  "  Conven- 
tional "  tariff  rates,  conceded  to  other  states  as  the  result  of 
treaties.  Under  this  tariff  the  "  general  "  and  "  conventional  " 
duties,  respectively,  on  wheat  are  3a.  9jd.  and  as.  9d.;  on  oats 
and  rye,  35.  ejd.  and  as.  (»id. ;  on  "  common  baker's 
produce,"  Ss.  3d.  and  5s.  2d.  In  Austria-Hungary  the 
import  duty  on  wheat  and  rye  is,  under  the  tariff  of 
1887,  IS.  6id.  per  cwt.;  on  barley  and  oats,  9id.;  on  maize, 
6d.,  and  on  flour,  3s.  9}d. 

The  great  countries,  famous  for  a  production  of  raw  materials 
much  beyond  their  own  means  of  consumption,  are  favourable,  of 
course,  to  the  utmost  freedom  of  export.  The  empire 
of  China  itself  was  never  unwilling  to  sell  to  foreigners  ^um, 
tea  for  which  there  was  no  domestic  use.  The  United 
States  promotes  transit  and  export  of  grain,  internally  and 
externally,  with  all  the  intelligence  and  resources  of  a  civilized 
people.  Although  the  import  duty  on  "  breadstuffs  "  imposed 
by  the  United  States  tariff  is  very  high,  and  is,  possibly,  a 
useful  protection  against  the  importation  of  "  baker's  products," 
yet  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  unnecessary  for  a  country  which  must 
disuse  of  its  surplus  by  exportation.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Russia,  whose  exportation  and  importation  are  d_„j- 
alike  free,  though  there  is  an  import  duty  on  wheat 
flour  of  as.  iijd.  per  cwt.  In  the  British  colonies  probably  the 
only  example  of  an  export  duty  is  that  on  rice  in  British  India; 
it  amounts  to  3  annas  per  maund  (4d,  per  cwt.).    The  ibm. 

import  of  grain  into  India  is  free.  In  Austraha,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  and  all  mainly  agricultural  countries,  there  is 
no  export  duty.  In  each  of  these  countries,  however,  there  is  an 
import  duty;  in  the  cases  of  Australia  and  New  AattraBa 
Zealand,  designed,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  precaution  Haw 
against  possible  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  other.  The  ^■'"* 
Australian  import  duty  is  is.  6d,  percental  (loolbav.),  *^ 

and  the  New  Zealand  gd.  per  cental.  The  Canadian  import 
duties  on  grain  are  important  only  in  the  light  of  being  a  species  of 
retaliation  against  similar  duties  imposed  by  the  United  States 
with  the  design  of  restricting  inter- frontier  exchange.  The 
Canadian  import  duty  is,  on  barley,  30%  od  valorem;  on 
buckwheat,  rye  and  oats,  4-93d.  per  bushel,  and  on  wheat, 
5-9ad.  per  bushel.  The  South  African  production  of  saaOi 
cereal  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  home  Attka. 
consumption,  and  there  isa  considerable  grain  importa- 
tion. The  import  duty,  which  undoubtedly  acts  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  home  agriculture,  is  is.  per  cental.  (See  also  Gkain 
Trade.)  (R.  So.;  T.  A.  I.) 

CORH-SALAD,  or  Laub's  Lettuce,  Valerianeila  olitoria 
(natural  order  Valerianaceae) ,  a  weedy  annual ,  native  of  southern 
Europe,  but  naturalized  in  cornfields  in  central  Europe,  and  not 
infrequent  in  Britain.  In  France  it  is  used  in  salads  during 
winter  and  spring  a^  a  substitute  for  lettuces,  but  it  is  less 
esteemed  in  England.  The  plant  is  raised  from  seed  sown  on  a 
bed  or  border  of  light  rich  earth,  and  should  be  weeded  and 
watered,  as  occasion  requires,  till  winter,  when  it  should  be 
protected  with  long  litter  during  severe  frost.  The  largest 
plants  should  be  drawn  for  use  in  succession.  Sowing  may  be 
made  every  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  beginnittf^n(  August  til' 
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October,  and  agun  in  March,  if  required  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the 
sfffing.  The  sorts  principally  grown  are  the  Round-leaved  and 
the  Italian;  the  last  is  a  distinct  species,  ValeriantUa  eriocarpa. 

CORNU,  HARIB  ALFRED  (:84i-i902},  French  physidat,  was 
bom  at  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  March  1841,  and  after  being 
educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  the  £co)e  des  Mines, 
became  in  1867  professor  of  experimental  physics  in  the  former 
institution,  where  he  remained  throughout  his  life.  Although  be 
made  various  excursions  into  other  branches  of  physical  science, 
undertaking,  for  example,  with  J.  B.  A.  BaiUe  about  1870  a 
repetition  of  Cavendish's  experiment  for  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  his  original  work  was  mainly  concerned  with 
optics  and  q>ectroscopy.  In  particular  he  carried  out  a  classical 
ledetermination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  A.  H,  L,  Fizcau's 
method,  introducing  various  improvements  in  the  apparatus, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  This  achieve- 
ment won  for  him,  in  1878,  the  prix  Locate  and  membership  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciencea  in  France,  and  the  Rumford  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  Enghind.  In  1899,  at  the  jubilee  commemora- 
tion of  Sir  George  Stokes,  he  was  Rede  lecturer  at  Cambridge, 
his  subject  being  the  undulatoiy  theory  of  light  and  its  influence 
on  modem  physics;  and  on  that  occasion  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.Sc.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  university.  He  died  at  Paris 
on  the  irth  of  April  1902. 

CORNU  COPIAB,  later  COBNDCOPU  ("  hom  of  plenty  "},  a 
horn;  generally  twisted,  Med  with  fruit  and  flowers,  or  an 
ornament  representing  it.  It  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  prosperity 
and  abundance,  and  hence  in  works  of  art  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Plutus,  Fortuna  and  similar  divinities  (for  the  mythological 
account  see  Aiultheia).  The  symbol  probably  originated  in  the 
practice  of  using  the  boms  of  oxen  and  goats  as  driniung-cups; 
hence  the  rkyUm  (drinking-horn)  is  often  confounded  with  the 
comw  copiae.  For  its  representation  in  works  of  art,  in  which  it  is 
very  conmion,  especially  in  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  period, 
sec  article  in  Darembeig  and  Saglio's  Diaionnaire  da  A  ntiquiUs. 

C0RNU8,  an  andent  town  of  Sardinia,  of  Phoenician  origin,  on 
the  west  coast,  18  m.  from  Tharros,  and  the  same  from  Bosa. 
At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
principal  dty  of  the  district,  and  its  capture  by  the  Romans  was 
the  last  act  in  the  8U[q>ression  of  the  rebellion  of  315  b.c,  it 
having  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  fugidves  after  the 
defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  rebels  and  the  Carthaginians. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  covered  with  d£bris,  may  still  be 
made  out.  Here  were  found  three  inscriptions  in  rSji,  with 
dedications  by  the  ordo,  or  town  council,  of  Comus  to  various 
patrons,  from  one  of  which  it  seems  that  it  was  a  colony,  though 
when  it  became  so  is  unknown  (Th.  Mommaen,  Corp.  Inter.  Lot. 
X.  7915  sqq.).  Unimportant  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and 
(pcrluips)  of  a  church  exist.  Excavations  in  the  necropolis  of 
the  Roman  period  are  recorded  by  F.  Nissardi,  Notitie  de^ 
Sean,  1SS7,  p.  47.    Phoenician  rock-cut  tombs  may  also  be  seen. 

CORNiniJS,  LUCIUS  ANNAEU8,  Stoic  philosopher,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was  a  native  of  Leptis  in  Libya,  but 
resided  for  the  most  part  in  Rome.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  Persius,  whose  satires  he  revised  for  publica* 
tion  after  the  poet's  death,  but  handed  them  over  to  Caesius 
Bassus  to  edit,  at  the  special  request  of  the  latter.  He  was 
banished  by  Nero  (in  66  or  66)  for  having  indirectly  diqiaiaged 
the  emperor's  projected  history  of  the  Romans  in  heroic  verse 
(Dio  Cassius  Izii.  ig),  after  which  time  nothing  more  is  heard 
of  him.  He  was  the  author  of  various  rhetorical  works  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin  ('pTToptKal  Ik^cmt,  De  figvrit  setOaiUanmi. 
Another  rhetorician,  also  named  Comutus,  who  flourished  a.d. 
200-350  (or  in  the  second  half  of  the  and  century)  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  ^kx.^  nS  voXirunC  XArov  (ed.  J.  Graeven,  1890). 
A  philosophical  treatise,  Theologiae  Graecat  compaidiwn  (of 
which  the  Greek  title  is  tucertain;  perhaps,  'EXXijvuci)  OtoKcfyla., 
or  n^  TV  T&r  ^tur  #irca)t,  though  the  latter  may  be  the  title  of 
an  abridi^ent  of  the  former)  ia  still  extant.  It  is  a  manual  of 
"  popular  mythology  as  expounded  in  the  etymological  and 
symbolical  interpretations  of  the  Stoics  "  (Sandys) ,  and  although 
maned  by  many  absurd  etymologies,  abound*  io  beaatiful 


thoughts  (ed.  C.  Lang,  r88t).  Simplidus  and  Porphyry  refer 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  whose  philosophy 
be  is  said  to  have  defended  against  an  opponent  Athenodorus 
in  a  treatise 'A)>TiYfM^Tp^'AA))t6fwp(H>.  His  Aristotelian  studies 
were  probably  Us  most  important  work.  A  commentary  on 
Virgil  [frequently  quoted  by  Servius)  and  Scholia  to  Persius  are 
also  attributed  to  him;  the  latter,  however,  are  of  much  later 
date,  and  are  assigned  by  Jahn  to  the  Carolingian  period. 
Excerpts  from  his  treatise  De  enuntiotione  vel  orthograpkia  are 
present  in  Cassiodorus.  The  so-called  DisHcha  Cornuti  (ed. 
Liebl,  Stiaubing,  r888)  belong  to  the  lato  middle  ages. 

See  G.  Martini,  De  L.  Annaeo  ConuOo  (1825);  O.  Jahn,  ProUgo- 
mena  to  his  edition  of  Persius;  H.  von  Arnim  in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realencyelopddie,  i.  pt.  ii.  (1894) ;  M.  Schanz,  GeschichU  ier  rdmiscken 
LUteraluT,  1.  2  (1901),  p-  285:  W.  Christ,  Ceschichie  der  grieckischen 
LiUeratVT  {1898).  pp.  702,  755;  Teuffei-Schwabe,  Hilt,  of  Roman 
Literature  (Eng.  traaa.),  \  299,  2. 

CORKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Stormont, 
Dundasand  Glengarry,  Onurio,  Canada,  67  m.  S.W.  of  Montreal, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  river.  Pop.  (rgoi)  6704. 
It  is  an  important  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Ottawa 
&  New  York  railways,  and  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  steamers  between 
Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario  ports.  The  surplus  from  the  Cornwall 
canal  furnishes  excellent  water  privileges  for  its  factories,  which 
indude  cotton  and  woollen  mills  and  grist  and  saw  mills.  The 
town  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  lacrosse  club.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  St  R£gis,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Indians  of  the  Iroquois  tribe. 

CORNWALL,  the  south-westernmost  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  E.  by  Devonshire, 
and  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  English  Channel.  The  area  b  13566 
sq.  m.  The  most  southerly  extension  is  Lizard  Point,  and  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  mainland  Land's  End,  but  the  county 
also  jndudes  the  Sdlly  Isles  {q.v.),  lying  25  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Land's 
End.  No  county  in  England  has  a  stronger  individuality  than 
Cornwall,  whether  in  economic  or  sodal  conditions,  in  history, 
nomenclature,  tradition,  or  even  in  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  land.  Such  individuality  is  hardly  to  be  compassed 
within  political  boundaries,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  shared  by 
the  neighbouring  county  of  Devon,  yet  the  traveller  hardly  feels 
its  influence  before  passing  west  of  the  Tamar. 

Physically,  Cornwall  is  a  great  promontory  with  a  direct 
length  of  75  m.  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  an  extreme  breadth, 
at  the  junction  with  Devonshire,  of  45  m.  The  river  Tamar 
here  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary,  and  its  valley 
divides  the  high  atoon  of  Devonshire  and  the  succession  of  similar 
broad-topped  hills  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  Cornish 
promontory.  The  scenery  is  full  of  contrast.  To  the  west  of 
Launceston  the  prindpal  mass  of  high  land  rises  to  1375  ft.  in 
Brown  Willy,  the  highest  point  in  the  county.  This  district  is 
broken  and  picturesque,  with  rough  tors  or  hills  and  boulders. 
A  remfU'kable  pile  of  rocks  called  the  Cheese-wring,  somewhat 
resembling  an  inverted  pyramid  in  form,  is  seen  on  the  moor 
north  of  Liskeard.  This  district  is  for  the  most  part  a  region  of 
furze  and  heather;  but  after  passing  Bodmin,  the  true  Cornish 
moorland  asserts  itself,  bare,  desolate  and  impracticable,  broken 
and  dug  into  hillocks,  which  are  sometimes  due  to  early  mining 
works,  sometimes  to  more  modem  search  for  metals.  The 
seventy  miles  from  Launceston  to  Mount's  Bay  have  been  called 
not  untruly  "  the  dreariest  strip  of  earth  traversed  by  any 
English  high  road."  There  is  hardly  more  cultivation  on  the 
higher  ground  west  of  Mount's  Bay,  or  in  the  Meneage  or  "  rocky 
country,"  the  old  Cornish  name  for  the  promontory  which  ends 
in  the  Lisard.  Long  combes  and  valleys,  however,  descend 
from  this  upper  moorland  towards  the  coast  on  both  sides.  These 
are  in  general  well  wooded,  and,  in  the  luxuriance  of  their  vegeta- 
tion, strongly  characteristic.  The  small  rivers  traversing  them 
in  several  cases  enter  fine  estuaries,  which  ramify  deeply  into  the 
land.  Sudt  are,  on  the  south  coast,  the  great  estuary  of  the 
Tamar,  and  other  streams,  on  which  the  port  of  Plymouth  is 
ntuated  (but  only  the  western  shore  is  Cornish),  the  Looe  and 
Fbwey  rivets,  Falmouth  Harbour,  the  most  important  of  the 
purely  Cornish  inlets  and  accessible  for  the  brgest  vesselSjiand 
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the  Hdford  river.  On  the  nortb  are  tbe  estuaries  of  the  Camel 
aod  the  Hayle,  debouching  into  Padstow  Bay  and  St  Ives  Bay 
req>cctively.  The  Fowey  and  Camel  valleys  almost  completely 
brealL  the  coDtiDuation  of  the  central  high  ground,  and  the  up- 
lands west  of  Mount's  Bay  are  similarly  parted  from  the  main 
mass  by  the  low  tract  between  Hayle  and  Marazion.  Except  at 
the  mouth  of  a  stream  or  estuary  the  coast  is  almost  wholly 
rock-bound,  and  the  difi  scenery  is  unsurpassed  in  England. 
Three  difierent  types  are  found.  On  the  north  coast,  from 
Untagel  Head  and  Boscastle  northward  to  Hartland  Point  in 
Devonshire,  the  dark  slate  diSs,  with  their  narrow  and  distorted 
strata,  are  remarkably  rugged  of  outline,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  waves  fret  the  loosely-bound  rock.  On  the  south, 
in  the  beautiful  little  bays  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  Lizard 
Point,  the  serpentine  rock  is  noted  for  its  exquisite  colouring. 
Between  Treryn  and  Land's  End,  at  the  south-west,  a  majestic 
barrier  of  granite  is  presented  to  the  sea.  The  beautiful  Scilly 
Isles  continue  the  line  of  the  granite,  and  the  intervening  sea 
is  said  to  have  submerged  a  tract  of  land  named  Lyonesse, 
containing,  according  to  tradition,  140  parish  churches,  and 
intimately  connected  with  tbe  Arthurian  romances. 

Geology. — One  of  the  most  strikii^  features  of  Cornwall  is  the 
presence  of  the  four  great  masses  of  granite  which  rise  up  and  form 
as  many  elevated  areas  out  of  a  lower-lying  region  occupied  by  rocks 
almost  entirely  Blaty  in  character,  generally  known  as  "  Killas." 
The  granite  ia  not  the  oldest  of  the  Cornish  rocks ;  these  are  found 
in  tbe  Lizard  peninsula  and  are  represented  by  serpentine,  gabbro 
and  metamorphic  schists.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  about 
Veryan  and  Goirsn,  of  Ordovician  age,  ail  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
as  far  as  a  line  joining  Boscastle  and  South  Petherwin,  were  formerly 
classed  as  Devonian ;  to  the  north  of  the  line  are  the  Culm  measures 
—slates,  grits  and  limestones— of  Carboniferous  ^e.  The  extensive 
spread  of  Killas  is  not,  however,  entirely  Devonian,  as  it  is  shown 
on  most  maps.  In  the  northern  portion.  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper 
Devonian  can  be  dbtinguished ;  the  lower  beds  at  Polperro,  Looe 
and  Watergate,  the  higher  beds  along  the  line  indicated  above. 
Farther  south  it  has  been  shown  that  an  older  set  of  Palaeozoic  rocks 
constitutes  at  least  a  part  of  the  Killas;  the  Veryan  series,  with 
Caradoc  fossils,  is  succeeded  in  descending  order  by  the  Portscatho 
series,  the  Falmouth  series  and  the  Mylor  series;  the  lowest  Devonian 
beds  represented  here  by  the  Menaccan  series,  rest  unconformably 
upon  these  Ordovician  beds.  Upper  Silurian  fossils  have  been  found 
near  Veryan.  All  these  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  severe  thrusting 
from  the  south,  consequently  they  are  much  contorted  and  foldeiT 
After  this  thrusting  and  folding  had  taken  place,  intruMons  of  diabase, 
Ac,  penetrated  the  sedimentary  strata  in  numerous  places,  but  it 
was  not  until  post- Carboniferous  times  that  the  granite  masses  were 
intruded.  The  principal  granite  masses  are  those  of  St  Just  and 
Land's  End,  Pemyn,  St  Austell  and  Bodmin  Moor.  To  the  granite 
Cornwall  owes  much  of  its  prosperity;  it  has  altered  the  Killas  for 
some  distance  around  each  mass,  and  the  veins  of  tin  and  copper  ore, 
though  richest  in  the  Killas,  are  evidently  genetically  related  to  the 
granite.  The  principal  metalliferous  districts,  Camborne,  Redruth, 
St  Just,  &c.,  all  tie  near  the  granite  margins.  The  china  clay  and 
china  stone  industry  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  granite  was 
itself  altered  in  patches  during  the  later  phases  of  eruptive  activity 
by  the  agency  of  boric  and  Duoric  vapours  which  kaolinized  the 
felspar  of  the  granite.  Later  eruptions  proc'ueed  dykes  of  quartz- 
poiphyry  and  other  varieties,  all  locally  called  "  elvans,"  which 
penetrate  both  the  granite  and  the  Killas.  Small  patches  of  Pliocene 
strata  are  found  at  5t  £rth  and  St  Agnes  Beacon.  Blown  sand  is  an 
important  feature  at  St  Pirran,  L.efcnt,  Gwythian  and  elsewhere, 
and  raised  beaches  arc  frequent  round  the  coast  A  characteristic 
Cornish  deposit  is  the  "  Head."  an  old  consolidated  scree  or  talus. 
Many  rare  minerals  have  been  obtained  from  the  mines  and  much 
tin  ore  has  been  taken  from  the  river  gravels.  The  river  gravel  at 
Carnon  has  yielded  native  gold. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Cornwall  is  peculiar.  Snow  seldom 
lies  for  more  than  a  few  days,  and  the  winters  are  less  severe 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England,  the  average  temperature 
for  January  being  34°  F.  at  Bude  and  43-7°  at  Falmouth.  The 
sea-winds,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  places,  prevent  timber  trees 
from  attaining  to  any  great  size,  but  the  air  is  mild,  and  the 
lower  vegetation,  especially  in  the  Penzance  district,  is  almost 
southern  in  its  luxuriance.  Geraniums,  fuchsias,  myrtles, 
hydrangeas  and  camellias  grow  to  a  considerable  size,  and 
flourbh  through  the  winter  at  Penzance  and  round  Falmouth; 
and  in  the  Scilly  Isles  a  great  variety  of  exotics  may  be  seen 
flourishing  in  the  open  air.  Stone  fruit,  and  even  apples  and 
pears,  do  not  attain  the  same  full  flavour  as  in  the  neighbouring 
county,  owing  to  the  want  of  dry  heat.    The  pinaster,  the  Pinus 
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auitriaca,  Pinus  insigiiis  and  other  firs  succeed  well  in  tbe 
western  part  of  the  county.  All  native  plants  display  a  per- 
fection of  beauty  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  furze, 
including  the  double-blossomed  variety,  and  the  heaths,  among 
which  Erka  vagans  and  cUiaris  are  characteristic,  cover  the 
moorland  and  the  difi  summits  with  a  blaze  of  the  richest  cc4our. 
On  the  whole  the  climate  is  healthy,  thou^  the  prevalent  westerly 
and  south-westerly  winds,  bringing  with  thetn  great  bodies  of 
cloud  from  the  Atlantic,  render  it  damp;  the  mean  annual 
rainfall,  though  only  3285  in.  at  Bude,  reaches  44-4r  at  Falmouth, 
and  50-57  at  Bodmin, 

Agricvltwe. — About  seven-tenths  of  the  total  area  is  imder 
cultivation,  but  oats  form  the  oidy  important  grain-crop.  Turnips, 
swedes  and  mangolds  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  green  crops. 
The  cumber  of  cattle  (chiefly  of  the  Devonshire  breed)  is  large, 
and  many  sheep  are  kept;  nearly  60,000  acres  of  hill  pasture 
being  recorded.  As  regards  agricultural  produce,  however, 
Cornwall  b  chiefly  famous  for  the  market-gardening  carried  on 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  where  the  climate  is  specially 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  early  potatoes,  broccoli  and  asparagus. 
These  are  despatched  in  large  quantities  to  the  London  market; 
the  Scilly  Isles  sharing  in  the  industry.  Fruit  and  flowers  are 
also  grown  for  the  market.  In  the  vaUeys  the  soil  is  frequently 
rich  and  deep;  there  are  good  arable  and  pasture  farms,  and 
the  natural  oak-wood  of  these  coombes  has  been  preserved  and 
increased  by  plantation. 

Mining. — The  wealth  of  Cornwall,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  soil,  as  underground  and  in  the  surroirading  seas.  Hence  the 
favourite  Cornish  toast,  "  fish,  tin  and  copper."  The  tin  of 
Cornwall  has  been  known  and  worked  from  a  period  anterior  to 
certain  history.  There  is  no  direct  proof  that  the  Phoenician 
traders  came  to  Cornwall  for  tin ;  though  it  has  been  sought  to 
identify  the  Cassiterides  {q.v.)  or  Tin  Islands  with  the  county 
or  the  Scilly  Isles,  By  ancient  charters  the  "  tinners  "  were 
exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  (save  in  cases  aflecting  land,  life  and 
limb)  other  than  that  of  the  Stannary  Courts,  and  peculiar  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  Stannary  parliaments  (see  Stankastes). 
For  many  centuries  a  tax  on  the  tin,  after  smelting,  was  paid  to 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  The  smelted  blocks  were 
carried  to  certain  towns  to  be  coined,  that  is,  stampied  with  tbe 
duchy  seal  before  they  could  be  sold.  By  an  act  of  1838  the  dues 
payable  on  the  coinage  of  tin  were  abolished,  and  a  compensation 
was  awarded  to  the  duchy  instead  of  them.  The  Cornish  miners 
are  an  intelligent  and  independent  body,  and  the  assistance  of  a 
Comishman  has  been  found  necessary  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  mining  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  while  many  miners 
have  emigratedf  rom  Cornwall  to  more  remunerative  fields  abroad. 
The  industry  has  suflered  from  periods  of  depression,  as  before 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  introduced  miners  from 
Germany  to  resuscitate  it;  and  in  modem  times  the  shallow 
workings,  from  which  tin  could  be  easily  "  streamed,"  have 
become  practically  exhausted.  TTie  deeper  workings  to  which 
the  miners  must  needs  have  recourse  naturally  render  production 
more  costly,  and  the  competition  of  foreign  mines  has  been 
detrimental.  The  result  is  that  the  industry  is  comparatively 
less  prosperous  than  formerly,  and  employs  far  fewer  of  the 
inhabitants.  However,  in  the  district  of  Camborne,  Cam  Brca, 
lUogan  and  Redruth,  and  near  St  Just  in  the  extreme  west,  the 
mines  are  still  active,  while  there  are  others  erf  less  importance 
elsewhere,  as  near  Callington  in  the  south-east.  And  when,  as  in 
1906,  drcumstances  aftecting  the  production  of  foreign  mines 
cause  a  rise  in  tbe  price  of  tin,  the  Cornish  mines  enjoy  a  period  of 
greater  prosperity;  the  result  being  the  recent  reopening  of  many 
of  the  mines  which  had  been  dosed  for  twenty  years.  The  largest 
tin-mine  is  that  of  Dolcoath  near  Camborne.  Copper  is  extracted 
at  St  Just  and  at  Cam  Brea ;  but  the  output  has  decreased  much 
further  than  that  of  tin.  As  it  lies  deeper  in  the  earth,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  "  streamed  "  for,  it  was  almost 
unnoticed  in  the  county  until  the  end  of  the  t5th  century,  and 
little  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  the  last  years  of  the  17th. 
No  mine  seems  to  have  been  worked  exdusively  for  copper  before 
the  year  1770;  and  up  to  that  time  the  casual  produce  .bad  been 
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bought  by  Bristol  merchants,  to  their  great  gain,  at  rates  from 
£3:ios.  to  £4  per  ton.  In  1718  John  Coster  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  trade  by  draining  some  of  the  deeper  mines,  and 
instructing  the  men  in  an  improved  method  of  dressing  the  ore. 
The  trade  thereafter  progressively  increased,  and  in  1851  the 
mines  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  together  were  estimated  to 
furnish  one-third  of  the  copper  raised  throughout  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles.  Antimony  ores  and  manganese  are 
foimd,  and  some  lead  occurs,  being  worked  without  great  result. 
Iron  in  lodes,  as  brown  haematite,  has  been  worked  near  Lost- 
withiel  and  elsewhere.  In  the  St  Austell  district  the  place  of  tin 
and  coppwr  mining  has  been  taken  by  that  of  the  raising  and 
preparation  of  china  clay.  Granite  is  largely  quarried  in  various 
districts,  as  at  Luxulian  (between  St  Austell  aud  Lostwithiel), 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penryn.  This  is  the  material  of 
London  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  the  Chatham  docks,  and  many 
other  great  works.  It  is  for  the  most  part  coarse-grained,  though 
differing  greatly  in  different  places  in  this  respect.  Fine  slate  is 
quarried  and  largely  exported,  as  from  the  Delabole  quarries  near 
Tintagel.  These  slates  were  in  great  repute  in  the  i6th  century 
and  earlier.  Serpentine  b  quarried  in  the  Lizard  district,  and  is 
worked  there  into  srnall  ornamental  objects  for  sale  to  visitors; 
it  is  in  favour  as  a  decorative  stone.  Pitchblende  also  occurs, 
and  is  mined  for  the  extraction  of  radium. 

Fisheries. —The  fisheries  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  the  most 
important  on  the  south-west  coasts.  The  pilchard  is  in  great 
measure  confined  to  Cornwall,  living  habitually  in  deep  water  not 
far  west  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  visiting  the  coast  in  great  shoals, 
— one  of  which  is  described  as  having  extended  from  Mevagissey 
to  the  Land's  End,  a  distance,  including  the  windings  of  the  coast, 
of  nearly  100  m.  In  summer  and  autumn  pilchards  are  caught 
by  drift  nets;  later  in  the  year  they  are  taken  off  the  northern 
coast  by  seine  nets.  Forty  thousand  hogsheads,  or  120  million 
fish,  have  been  taken  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  requiring 
10,000  tons  of  salt  to  cure  them.  Twelve  millions  have  been 
taken  in  a  single  day;  and  the  sight  of  this  great  army  of  fish 
passing  the  Land's  End,  and  pursued  by  hordes  of  dog-fish,  hake, 
and  cod,  besides  vast  flocks  of  sea-birds,  is  most  striking.  The 
principal  fishing  stations  are  on  Mount's  Bay  and  at  St  Ives,  but 
boats  are  employed  all  along  the  coast.  When  brought  to  shore 
the  pilchards  are  carried  to  the  cellars  to  be  cured.  Tliey  are 
then  packed  in  hogsheads,  each  containing  about  2400  fish. 
These  casks  are  largely  exported  to  Naples  and  other  Italian  ports 
— whence  the  fisherman's  toast,  "Long  life  to  the  pope,  and  death 
to  thousands. "  Besides  pilchards,  mackerel  and  herring  are  taken 
in  great  numbers,  and  conger  eels  of  great  size;  mullet  and  John 
Dory  may  be  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  trade  in  "  sardines," 
young  pilchards  taking  the  place  of  the  real  Mediterranean  fish. 

Commitnicalions. — The  principal  pwrts  are  Falmouth  and 
Penzance,  but  that  of  Hayle  is  of  some  importance,  and  there  are 
large  engineering  works  here.  It  lies  on  the  estuary  of  the  Hayle 
river,  which  opens  into  St  Ives  Bay,  the  town.>ihip  of  Phillack 
adjoining  on  the  north-east.  A  brisk  coasting  trade  is  maintained 
at  many  small  ports  along  the  coast.  Communications  are 
[ffovided  chiefly  by  the  Great  Western  railway,  the  main  line  of 
which  passes  through  the  county  and  terminates  at  Penzance. 
Fowey,  Penryn  and  Falmouth,  and  Helston  on  the  south,  and 
Bodmin  and  Wadebridge,  Newquay  and  St  Ives,  are  served  by 
branch  lines.  A  light  railway  runs  from  Liskeard  to  Looe. 
The  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county  (Laimceston,  Bude, 
Wadebridge)  are  served  by  the  London  &  South-Westem 
railway.  Coaches  are  run  in  several  districts  during  the  summer, 
and  in  some  parts,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  and 
between  Helston  and  the  Lizard,  the  Great  Western  company 
provides  a  motor-car  service  to  places  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
railway.  Many  of  the  small  seaside  towns  have  become  favourite 
holiday  resorts,  such  as  Bude,  Newquay  and  St  Ives,  and  the 
south-coast  ports. 

P»Pviation  and  Administralitm. — The  area  of  the  andent 
county  is  868, 3ao  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  333,571,  and 
in  igoi  of  333,334.  In  1861  the  population  was  369,390,  and  had 
■howii  an  increase  up  to  that  census.    The  area  (^  the  adminis- 
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trative  county  is  886,384  acres.  The  county  contains  9  hundreds. 
The  municipal  boroughs  are  Bodmin  (pop.  5353)-  the  county 
town;  Falmouth  (11,789),  Helston  (3088),  Launceston  (4053), 
Liskeard  (4010),  Lostwithiel  (1331),  Penryn  (3190),  Penzance 
(13,136),  St  Ives  {6699),  Saltash  (3357),  Truro  (11,562),  an 
episcopal  city.  The  other  urban  districts  are  Callington  (1714), 
Camborne  (14,736),  Hayle  (1084),  Looe  (2548),  Ludgvan  (2274), 
Madron  (3486),  Newquay  (3113).  Padstow  (1566),  Paul  (6333), 
PhiUack  (3881),  Redruth  (10,451),  St  Austell  (3340),  St  Just 
(5646),  Stratton  and  Bude  (2308),  Torpoint  (4200),  Wadebridge 
(2186).  Small  market  and  other  towns,  beyond  those  in  the 
above  lists,  are  numerous.  Such  are  Calstock  in  the  east,  St 
Germans  in  the  south-east  near  Saltash,  St  Blazey  near  St 
Austell,  Camelford,  St  Columb  Major,  and  Perranzabuloe  in  the 
north,  with  the  mining  towns  of  Gwennap  and  Dlogan  in  the 
Redruth  district  and  Wendron  near  Helston,  all  inland  towns; 
while  on  the  south  coast  may  be  mendoned  Fowey  and  Meva- 
gissey, on  either  side  of  St  Austell  Bay,  and  Marazion  on  Mount's 
Bay,  close  by  St  Michael's  Mount.  Cornwall  is  in  the  western 
circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Bodmin.  It  has  one  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  and  is  divided  into  17  petty  sessional  divisions. 
The  boroughs  of  Bodmin,  Falmouth,  Helston,  Launceston, 
Liskeard,  Penryn,  Penzance,  St  Ives  and  Truro  have  separate 
commissions  of  the  peace,  and  Penzance  has  a  separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions.  The  Scilly  Isles  are  administered  by  a  separate 
council,  and  form  one  of  the  petty  sessional  divisions.  There  are 
339  civil  parishes,  of  which  s  are  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  Cornwall  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Truro,  and  there  are  227  ecclesiasrical  parishes  or 
districts  wholly  or  in  part  within  the  county.  The  parliamentary 
divisions  are  the  North-Eastem  or  Laimceston,  South-Eastem  or 
Bodmin,  Mid  or  St  Austell,  Truro,  North-Western  or  Camborne, 
and  Western  or  St  Ives,  each  returning  one  member;  while  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Penryn  and  Falmouth  returns  one 
member. 

Language. — The  old  Cornish  language  survives  in  a  few  words 
still  in  use  in  the  fishing  and  mining  communities,  as  well  as  in 
the  names  of  persons  and  places,  but  the  last  persons  who  spoke 
it  (^ed  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  belonged  to  the 
Cymric  division  of  Celtic,  in  which  Welsh  and  Armorican  are 
also  included.  The  most  important  relics  of  the  language  known 
to  exist  are  three  dramas  or  miracle  plays,  edited  and  translated 
by  Edwin  Norris,  Oxford,  1859.  A  sketch  of  Cornish  grammar 
is  added,  and  a  Cornish  vocabulary  from  a  MS.  of  the  13th 
century  (Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian  A.  14,  p.  70).  (See  Celt: 
Language  and  Literature.)  It  may  be  mendoned  that  the  great 
numbers  of  saints  whose  names  survive  in  the  topography  of  the 
county  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  here,  as  in 
Wales,  it  was  the  practice  to  canonize  the  founder  of  a  church. 
The  natives  have  many  traits  in  common  with  the  Welsh,  such 
as  their  love  of  oratory  and  their  strong  tribal  attachment  to 
the  county. 

History. — Cornwall  was  the  last  pordon  of  British  territory 
in  the  south  to  submit  to  the  Saxon  invader.  Viewed  from  its 
eastern  boundary  it  doubtless  appeared  less  attractive  than  the 
rich,  well-wooded  lands  of  Wessex,  while  it  unquesdonably 
afforded  greater  obstacles  in  the  way  of  conquest.  In  815 
Ecgbert  directed  his  efforts  towards  the  subjugation  of  the 
West-Welsh  of  Cornwall,  and  after  eight  years'  fighting  compelled 
the  whole  of  Dyvnaint  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  Assisted 
by  the  Danes  the  Cornish  revolted  but  were  again  defeated, 
probably  in  836,  at  the  batUe  of  Hengestesdun,  Kingston  Down 
in  Stoke-Climsland.  Ninety  years  later  Aethetstan  banished 
the  West-Welsh  from  Exeter  and  made  the  Tamar  the  boundary 
of  their  territory.  Tlie  thoroughness  of  the  Saxon  conquest  ts 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  Cornwall  was  held  by  men  bearing 
English  names.  As  the  result  of  the  Norman  conquest  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  land  (exclusive  of  that  held  by  the  Church) 
remained  in  English  hands.  Six-sevenths  of  the  manors  were 
assigned  to  Robert,  count  of  Mortain,  and  became  the  foimdation 
of  the  territorial  possessions  and  revenues  of  the  earldom  which 
was  held  until  1337,  usually  by  special  grant, 'In'  the  soib  or 
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near  relatives  of  the  kings  of  England.  On  the  death  of  John 
of  Elttiam  the  last  earl,  in  1337,  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
created  duke  of  Cornwall.  By  the  terms  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  dukedom  vas  created  the  succession  was  restricted 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  but  in  1613,  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  an  extended  interpretation,  given  by  the  king's  advisers, 
enabled  his  brother  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  L)  to  succeed 
as  son  of  the  king  and  next  heir  to  the  realm  of  England. 

Traces  of  jurisdictional  differentiation  anterior  to  Domesday 
survive  in  the  names  of  at  least  five  of  the  hundreds,  although 
these  names  do  not  appear  in  the  Survey  itself.  The  hundreds 
into  which  the  county  was  divided  at  the  time  of  the  InquisUio 
Gddi  were  as  follows: — Straton,  which  embraced  the  present 
hundreds  of  Stratton,  Lesnewth  and  Trigg;  FawitOD,  approxi- 
mately conterminous  with  West;  Panton,  now  included  in 
Pydasr,  Tibeste,  Wineton,  Conarditon  and  Rileaton,  very  nearly 
identical  with  Powder,  Kerriei,  Penwith  and  East.  The  shire 
court  was  held  at  Launceston  except  from  about  1360  to  1386, 
when  it  was  held  at  Lostwithiel.  In  1716  the  summer  assize 
was  transferred  to  Bodmin.  Since  1836  both  assizes  have  been 
held  at  Bodmin.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  courts  became 
early  attached  to  various  manors,  and  their  bailiwicks  and 
bedellaries  descended  with  the  real  estate  of  their  owners.  There 
is  much  obscurity  concerning  theearly  ecclesiastical  organization. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Cornwall  had  its  own  bishops  from 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  until  the  year  1018,  when  the  see 
was  removed  to  Creditou.  During  the  interval  the  see  had  been 
placed  sometimes  at  Bodmin  and  sometimes  at  St  Germans.  In 
1049  the  see  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was 
fixed  at  Exeter.  Cornwall  was  formed  into  an  archdeaconiy 
soon  after,  and,  as  such,  continued  until  1876,  when  it  was  re- 
constituted a  i^ocese  with  its  see  at  Truro.  The  parishes  of 
St  Giles-on-the-Heath,  North  Petherwin  and  Werrington,  wholly 
in  Devon,  and  Boyton,  partly  in  Devon  and  partly  in  Cornwall, 
which  were  portions  of  the  andent  archdeaconry,  and  also  the 
parishes  of  Broad  wood  widger  and  Viiginstowe,  both  in  Devon, 
which  had  been  added  to  it  in  1875,  thus  came  to  be  included 
in  the  Truro  diocese.  The  present  archdeaconries  of  Bodmin 
embracing  the  eastern,  and  of  Cornwall  embracing  the  western 
portion  of  the  newly  constituted  diocese  were  formed,  by  order 
in  council,  in  1878.  Aethclstan's  enactment  had  doubtless 
roughly  determined  the  dvil  boundary  of  the  Celtic-speaking 
county.  In  1386  disputes  having  anseu,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  determine  the  Cornish  border  between  North 
Tamerton  and  Hornacot. 

For  the  first  four  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest  the 
part  played  by  Cornwall  in  England's  political  liistoiy  was  com- 
parativdy  unimportant.  In  her  final  attempt  in  1471  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  Queen  Margaret  received 
the  active  support  of  the  Cornish,  who,  under  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay 
and  Sir  Jolm  Arundell,  accompanied  her  to  the  fatal  fidd  of 
Tewkesbury,  and  in  1473  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  hdd 
St  Michad's  Mount  in  her  behalf  until  the  following  February, 
when  he  surrendered  to  John  Fortescue.  A  rising  of  considerable 
magnitude  in  1497  at  the  instigation  of  Thomas  Flamank, 
occasioned  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  Scottish  war,  was  only 
repelled  after  the  arrival  of  the  insurgents  at  Blackheath  in  Kent. 
Perkin  Warbeck,  who  landed  at  Whitsand  Bay  in  the  parish  of 
Sennen,  obtained  general  support  in  the  same  year.  The  im- 
position of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  abrogarion  of 
various  religious  ceremonies  led  to  a  rebellion  in  1549  under  Sir 
Humphry  Arundell  of  Lanherne,  the  rebels,  who  knew  little 
English,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  Latin  service,  but  a 
fatal  delay  under  the  walls  of  Exeter  led  to  their  early  defeat 
and  the  execution  of  their  leaders.  During  the  Civil  War  of  the 
17th  century  Cornwall  won  much  glory  in  the  royal  cause.  In 
1643  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  who  commanded  the  king's  Cornish 
troops,  defeated  General  Ruthen  on  Bradoc  Down,  while  General 
Chudleigb,  another  parliamentary  general,  was  repulsed  near 
Launceston,  and  the  earl  of  Stamford  at  Stratton.  The  whole 
county  was  thereby  secured  to  the  king.  Led  by  Sir  Seville 
GrenviUe  of  Stow  the  Cornish  troops  now  marched  into  Somcrset- 


sbiie,  where  in  the  indecisive  battle  of  Lansdowne  they  greatly 
distinguished  themsdves,  but  lost  their  brave  leader.  In  July 
1644  the  earl  of  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  and  was  followed 
soon  afterwards  by  the  king's  troops  in  pursuit.  Numerous 
engagements  were  fought,  in  which  the  latter  were  uniformly 
successful.  The  troops  of  Essex  were  surrounded  and  their 
leader  escaped  in  a  boat  from  Fowey  to  Plymouth.  In  1646, 
owing  to  dissensions  amongst  tlie  king's  officers,  and  in  particular 
to  tlie  rdusal  of  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe  to  serve  under  Lord 
Hopton,  and  to  the  ddection  of  Colond  Edgcumbe,  the  royal 
cause  declined  and  became  desperate.  On  the  i6tb  of  August 
1646  artides  of  capitulation  were  signed  by  the  defenders  of 
Pendennis  Castle. 

Two  members  for  the  county  were  summoned  by  Edward  I. 
to  the  parliament  of  iig$,  and  two  continued  to  be  the  number 
of  county  members  until  1S33.  ^  boroughs — Launceston, 
Liskeard,  Lostwithiel,  Bodmin,  Truro  and  Helston — were  granted 
the  like  privilege  by  the  same  sovereign.  To  strengthen  and 
augment  the  power  of  the  crown  as  against  theHouseof  Commons, 
between  1547  and  1584,  fifteen  additional  towns  and  villages 
received  the  franchise,  with  the  result  that,  between  the  latter 
date  and  i8ai,  Cornwall  sent  no  less  than  forty-four  members 
to  parliament.  In  i8ai  Grampound  lost  both  its  members,  and 
by  the  Reform  Act  in  r833  fourteen  other  Cornish  boroughs 
shared  the  same  fate.  Cornwall  was,  in  fact,  notorious  for  the 
number  of  its  rotten  boroughs.  In  the  vicinity  of  Liskeard 
"  within  an  area,  which  since  1885  ...  is  represented  by  only 
one  member,  there  were  until  1833  nine  parliamentary  boroughs 
returning  eighteen  members.  In  this  area,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Reform  Act,  there  was  a  population  of  only  14,324"  (Porrit, 
Unreformtd  House  0}  Commons, ■vol.i.  p.  93).  Bossiuey,  a  village 
near  Camelford,  Camelford  itself,  Lostwithid,  East  Looe,  West 
Looe,  Fowey  and  several  others  were  disfranchised  in  1833,  but 
even  until  the  act  of  1885  Bodmin,  Hebton,  Launceston,  Liskeard 
and  St  Ives  were  separatdy  represented,  whereas  Penzance  was 
not.  Until  this  act  was  passed  Truro,  and  Penrjm  with  Falmouth, 
returned  two  members  each. 

AiaiquUies. — No  part  of  Eitglaad  is  so  rich  as  Cornwall  in 
prehistoric  antiquities.  These  chiefly  abound  in  the  district 
between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  but  they  occur  in  all  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  county.  They  may  be  classed  as  follows. 
(i)  Cromlechs.  These  in  the  west  of  Cornwall  are  called  "  quoits," 
with  reference  to  their  broad  and  flat  covering  stones.  The 
largest  and  most  important  are  those  known  as  Lanyon,  Mulfra, 
Chtln  and  Zennor  quoits,  all  in  the  Land's  End  district.  Of  these 
ChUn  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  thrown  down.  Zennor  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  while  Lanyon,  when  periect,  was 
of  suffident  height  for  a  man  on  horseback  to  ride  under.  Of 
those  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  l^evethy  near  Liskeard  and 
Pawton  in  the  parish  of  St  Breock  are  the  finest,  (a)  Rude 
iminscribed  monoliths  arc  common  to  all  parts  of  Cornwall. 
Those  at  Boleigh  or  Boldt,  in  the  parish  of  St  Buryan,  S.W.  <rf 
Penzance,  called  the  Pipers,  are  the  most  important.  (3) 
Circles,  none  of  wliich  is  of  great  dimensions.  The  prindpal  are 
the  Hurlers,  near  Liskeard;  the  Boskednan,  Boscawen-fln,  and 
Tregeseal  drdes;  and  that  caUed  the  Dawns-fln,  or  Merry 
Maidens,  at  Boleigh.  All  of  these,  except  the  Hurlers,  are  in  the 
Land's  End  district.  Other  drdes  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the 
Trippet  Stones,  in  the  parish  of  Bhsland,  near  Bodmin,  and  one  at 
Duloe,  near  Liskeard.  (4)  Long  alignments  or  aventiet  of  stones, 
resembling  those  on  Dartmoor,  but  not  so  perfect,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  moors  near  Rough  Tor  and  Brown  Willy.  A  very 
remarkable  monument  of  this  kind  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St  Columb  Major,  called  the  Nine  Maidens.  It  consists  of  nine 
rude  pillars  placed  in  a  line,  but  now  imperfect,  while  near  them 
is  a  single  stone  known  as  the  Old  Man.  (s)  Hut  dwellittgs.  Of 
these  there  are  at  least  two  kinds,  those  in  the  eastern  part  ot 
the  county  resembling  the  beehive  structures  and  endosures  of 
Dartmoor,  and  those  in  the  west  comprising  "  hut-dusters," 
having  a  central  court,  and  a  surrounding  wall  somerimes  of 
considerable  height  and  thickness.  The  beehive  masonry  b 
also  found  in  connexion  with  these,  as  are  1' 
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BttbteiT&iieous  structures,  resembling  those  of  Scotland  tad 
Ireland.  (7)  Cliff  castles  are  a  chaTacteristic  feature  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  especially  in  the  west,  such  as  Treryn,  Mte, 
Keuedjack,  Bosigran  and  others.  These  are  all  fortified  on  the 
landward  side.  At  Treryn  Castle  is  the  Logan  Stone,  a  mass  of 
granite  so  balanced  as  to  rock  upon  its  supp<»:t.  (8)  Hili  casUes, 
or  camps,  are  very  numerous.  Castelan-Dinas,  near  St  Columb, 
is  the  best  example  of  the  earthwork  camp,  and  ChAn  Castle, 
near  Penzance,  of  the  stone. 

Early  Christian  remains  in  Cornwall  include  crosses,  which 
occur  all  over  the  country  and  are  of  various  dates  from  the  6th 
century  onward;  inscribed  sepulchral  stones,  generally  of  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries;  and  oratories.  These  last  have  their 
parallels  in  Ireland,  which  is  natural,  since  from  that  country  and 
Wales  Cornwall  was  christianized.  The  buildings  (also  called 
baptisteries)  are  very  small  and  rude,  a  simple  parallelogram  in 
form,  always  placed  near  a  spring.  The  best  example  is  St 
Piran's  near  Perranzabuloe,  which  long  lay  buried  in  sand  dunes. 
St  Piran  was  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  from  Ireland  by  St 
Patrick  in  the  5th  century,  and  became  the  patron  saint  of  the 
tin-miners. 

The  individuality  of  Cornwall  is  reflected  in  its  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  The  churches  are  generally  massive,  plain  struc- 
tures of  granite,  built  as  it  were  to  resist  the  storms  which 
sweep  up  from  the  sea,  low  in  the  body,  but  with  high  unadorned 
towers.  Within,  a  common  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  chancel 
arch.  In  a  few  cases,  of  which  Gwennap  church  is  an  illustration, 
where  the  body  of  the  church  lies  low  in  a  valley,  there  is  a 
detached  campanile  at  a  higher  level.  The  prevalent  style  is 
Perpendicular,  much  rebuilding  having  taken  place  in  this  period, 
but  there  are  fine  examples  of  the  earlier  styles.  The  west  front 
and  part  of  the  towers  of  the  church  of  St  Germanus  of  Auxene 
at  St  Germans  form  the  best  survival  of  Norman  work  in  the 
county;  there  are  good  Norman  doorways  at  Manaccan  and 
Kilkhampton  churches,  and  the  church  of  Morwenstow,  near  the 
coast  north  of  Bude,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  style. 
This  church  has  the  further  interest  of  having  had  as  its  rector 
the  Cornish  poet  Robert  Stephen  Hawker  (1803-1875).  The 
Early  English  style  is  not  commonly  seen,  but  the  small  church 
of  St  Anthony  in  Roseland,  near  the  east  shore  of  Falmouth 
harbour  (with  an  ornate  Norman  door),  and  portions  of  the 
churches  of  Camelf  ord  and  Manaccan,  are  instances  of  this  period. 
Decorated  work  is  similarly  scanty,  but  the  churches  of  Sheviock, 
in  the  south-east,  and  St  Columb  Major  have  much  that  is  good, 
and  that  of  St  Bartholomew,  Lostwithiel,  has  a  beautiful  and  rich 
lantern  and  spire  in  this  style  surmounting  an  Early  English 
tower,  while  the  body  of  the  church  is  also  largely  Decorated. 
Perpendicular  churches  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  only  needful  to 
mention  those  possessing  some  peculiar  characteristic.  Thus, 
the  high  ornamentation  of  Launceston  and  St  Austell  churches  is 
unusual  in  Cornwall,  as  is  the  rich  and  graceful  tower  of  Probus 
church.  St  Neot's  church,  near  Liskeard,  has  magnificent  stained 
ffasa  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

The  ruined  castles  of  Launceston,  Trematon  near  Saltash, 
Restormel  near  Lostwithiel,  and  Tintagel,  date,  at  least  in  part, 
from  Norman  times.  St  Michael's  Mount  was  at  once  a  fortress 
and  an  ecclesiastical  foundation.  Pendennis  Castle,  Falmouth, 
is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  mansions  of  Cornwall  are 
generally  remarkable  rather  for  their  position  than  for  archi- 
tectural interest,  but  Trelawne,  partly  of  the  15th  century,  near 
Looe,  and  Place  House,  a  Tudor  building,  at  Fowey,  may  be 
noted. 

Adthorities. — See  Richard  Carew,  Survey  of  CormoaU  (London, 
>6o3);  W.  Borlaae,  Antiquities  of  Comwaii  (Oxford,  1754  and  1769); 
p.  Gilbert,  ParockiaX  History  of  CormoaU  (London,  18^7-1838), 
incorporating  collections  of  W.  Hals  and  Tonkin;  J.  T.  Blight, 
Ancient  Crosses  in  the  East  of  Cornwall  (London,  1S58),  and  Churches 
trf  West  CorwwaU  (London,  1865) ;  G.  C.  Boase  and  W.  P.  Courtney, 
Bibliathtca  Comubieruis,  a  catalogue  of  the  writings,  bath  MS.  and 
printed,  of  Cornishmen,  and  of  works  relating  to  Cornwall  (Truro 
and  London,  iSSa-iSSi)*    R.  Hunt.  Popular  Romances  and  Drolls 


of  the  West  of  England  (London,  1865) ;  W.  Bottrell,  rmditions  and 
Hearlhside  Slori^  of  West  CantupoU  (Penzance,  1870-1873);  T.  H. 
CoUinE,  Handbook  to  the  Mineralogy  of  Corminxll  and  Devon  (Truro, 


1871);  W.  C.  Boriaae,  Namia  Comubiat  (1873};  Early  Christianity 
in  Cormnaii  (London,  1893);  J.  Baiwistei,  Glossary  of  Cornish  Names 
(London,  1878) ;   W.  P.  Courtney,  Parliamenlaiy  Representation  of 


CORNWALUS,  CHARLES  C0RNWALU5,  ist  Mazquess 
(i73fi-i8o5),  eldest  son  of  Charles,  rst  earl  of  Cornwallis  (1700- 
1761),  was  born  on  the  31st  of  December  1738.  Having  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  entered 
the  army.  For  some  time  he  was  member  of  parliament  for  Eye ; 
in  1761  he  served  a  campaign  in  Germany,  and  was  gazetted  to  a 
lieutenant-colonelcy  in  the  nth  Foot.  In  1763  he  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  and  estates  of  his  father;  in  1 765  he  was  made  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  king  and  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber;  in  1766 
he  obtained  a  colonelcy  in  the  33rd  Foot;  and  in  r770  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  Tower.  In  public  life  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  independence  of  character  and  indexible  integrity; 
he  voted  without  regard  to  party,  and  opposed  the  ministerial 
action  against  Wilkes  and  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies. 
But  when  the  American  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  he 
accompanied  Us  regiment  across  the  Atlantic,  and  served  not 
without  success  as  major-general.  In  1780  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  British  forces  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  routed  Gates  at  Camden.  In  1781  he  defeated  Greene  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  and  made  a  destructive  raid  into  Virginia; 
but  he  was  besieged  at  Yorktown  by  French  and  American  armies 
and  a  French  fleet,  and  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  the  19th  of 
October  1781.  With  him  fell  the  English  cause  in  the  United 
States-  He  not  only  escaped  censure,  however,  but  in  1786 
received  a  vacant  Garter,  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
India  and  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal  As  an  administrator 
he  projected  many  ref onns,  but  he  was  interrupted  in  his  work  by 
the  quarrel  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  In  1791  he  assumed  in  person  the 
conduct  of  the  war  and  captured  Bangalore;  and  in  1791  he 
laid  siege  to  Seringapatam,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  which  stripped  the  latter  of  half  his  realm,  and  placed 
his  two  sons  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh.  For  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  under  his  administra- 
tion, see  Bengal.  He  returned  to  England  in  1793,  received  a 
marquessate  and  a  seat  in  the  privy  council,  and  was  made 
master-general  of  the  ordnance  with  a  place  in  the  Cabinet. 
In  Junei798he  was  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  and 
thezeal  with  which  hcstrove  to  pacify  the  country  gained  him  the 
respect  and  good-will  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Orangemen. 
On  the  17th  of  July  a  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  and  a 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  French  army  under  Humbert  was 
surrounded  and  forced  to  surrender.  In  iSoi  Cornwallis  was 
replaced  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Amiens  (1802).  In 
1805  he  was  again  sent  to  India  as  governor-general,  to  replace 
Lord  Wcllesiey,  whose  pohcy  was  too  advanced  for  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  He  was  in  ill-health  when  he  arrived 
at  Calcutta,  and  while  hastening  up  the  country  to  assume 
command  of  the  troops,  he  died  at  Ghazipur.  in  the  district  of 
Benares,  on  the  5th  of  October  1805.  He  was  succeeded  as  ind 
marquess  by  his  only  son,  Charles  (1774-1823).  On  his  death  the 
marquessate  became  extinct,  but  the  ritle  of  Earl  Cornwallis 
passed  to  his  uncle,  James  (1743-1824),  who  was  bishop  of 
Lichfield  from  r78i  until  his  death.  His  son  and  successor, 
James,  the  sth  earl,  whose  son  predeceased  him  in  1835,  died  in 
May  1853,  when  the  Cornwallis  titles  became  extinct. 

See  W.  S.  Seton-KaiT,  The  Marquess  Comviallis,  "  Rulers  of 
India"  series  (1890). 

CORNWALLIS,  SIR  WILUAH  (1744-1819),  British  admiral, 
was  the  brother  of  the  ist  Marquess  Cornwallis,  governor-general 
of  India.  He  was  born  on  the  20th  of  February  1 744,  and  entered 
the  navy  in  1755.  His  promorion  was  naturally  rapid,  and  in 
1766  he  had  reached  post-rank.  Until  1779  he  held  various 
commands  doing  the  regular  work  of  the  navy  in  convoy.  In 
that  year  he  commanded  the  "  Lion  "  (64)  in  the  Beet  of  Admiral 
Byron.     The  "Lion"  was  very  roughly  handled  in  the  battle 
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off  Grenada  on  the  6th  of  July  1779,  and  had  to  make  her  way 
alone  to  Jamaica.  In  March  1780  he  fought  an  action  in  company 
with  two  other  vessels  against  a  much  superior  French  force  off 
Uonti  Cristi,  and  had  another  encounter  with  them  near  Bermuda 
in  June.  The  force  he  engaged  was  the  fleet  carrying  the  troops 
of  Rochambeau  to  North  America,  and  was  too  strong  for  his 
squadron  of  two  small  liners,  two  fifty-gun  ships  and  a  frigate. 
After  taking  part  in  the  second  relief  of  Gibraltar,  he  returned 
to  North  America,  and  served  with  Hood  in  the  actions  at  the 
Basse  Tene  of  St  Kitts,  and  with  Rodney  in  the  battle  of  Dominica 
on  the  1 2th  of  April  1 782 .  Some  very  rough  verses  which  he  wrote 
on  the  action  have  been  printed  in  Leyland's  "  Brest- Papers," 
published  for  the  Navy  Record  Society,  which  show  that  he 
thought  very  ill  of  Rodney's  conduct  of  the  battle.  In  1788  he 
went  to  the  East  Indies  as  commodore,  where  he  remained  till 
1794.  He  had  some  share  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  and 
helped  to  reduce  Pondicheiiy.  His  promotion  to  rear-admiral 
dates  from  the  ist  of  February  1793,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
1794  he  became  vice-admiral. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  his  services  were  in  the  Channel. 
The  most  signal  of  them  was  performed  on  the  t6th  of  June 
179s,  when  he  carried  out  what  was  always  spoken  of  with  respect 
as  "  the  retreat  of  Comwallis,"  He  was  cruising  near  Brest  with 
four  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  when  he  was  sighted  by  a 
French  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and  many  large  frigates 
commanded  by  Villaret  Joyeuse.  The  odds  being  very  great 
he  was  compelled  to  make  off.  But  two  of  his  ships  were  heavy 
sailers  and  fell  behind.  He  was  consequently  overtaken,  and 
attacked  on  both  sides.  The  rearmost  ship,  the  "  Mars  "  (74), 
suffered  severely  in  her  rigging  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded  by  the  French.  Comwallis  turned  to  support  her, 
and  the  enemy,  impressed  by  a  convicdon  that  he  must  be 
relying  on  help  within  easy  reach,  gave  up  the  pursuit.  The 
action  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  moral  superiority  which 
the  victory  of  the  ist  of  June,  and  the  known  efficiency  of  the 
crews,  had  given  to  the  British  navy.  The  reputation  of  Com- 
wallis was  immensely  raised,  and  the  praise  given  him  was  no 
doubt  the  greater  because  be  was  personally  very  popular  with 
officers  and  men.  In  i70  he  incurred  a  court-martial  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  and  apparently  some  temper  on 
both  sides,  on  the  charge  of  refusing  to  obey  an  order  from  the 
Admiralty.  He  was  practically  acquitted.  The  substance  of  the 
case  was  that  he  demurred  on  the  ground  of  health  at  being 
called  upon  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  small  frigate,  and 
without  "  comfort."  He  became  full  admiral  in  1799,  and  held 
the  Channel  command  for  a  short  interval  in  1601  and  from  1803 
to  1806,  but  saw  no  further  service.  He  was  made  a  G.C.B.  in 
1815,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1819.  His  various  nicknames 
among  the  sailors,  "  Billy  go  tight,"  given  on  account  of  his 
rubicund  complexion,  "  Billy  Blue,"  "  Coachee,"  and  "  Mr 
Whip,"  seem  to  show  that  he  was  regarded  vdth  more  of  affection 
than  reverence. 

See  also  Ralfe,  Nav.  Siog.  i.  387;  Naval  Chronicle,  vil  I;  Char- 
nock,  Biogr.  Nob.  vi.  523. 

CORO,  a  small  dty  and  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Falc6n, 
Venezuda,  7  m.  W.  of  La  Vela  de  Coro  (its  port  on  the  Caribbean 
coast),  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail,  and  199  m.  W.N.W. 
of  Caiicas.  Pop.  (1904,  estimate)  9500.  Coro  stands  on  a  sandy 
plain  between  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  and 
near  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  of  Faraguan&,with  the 
mainland.  Its  elevation  above  sea-level  b  only  105  ft.,  and  its 
climate  b  hot  but  not  unhealthy.  The  city  is  badly  built,  its 
streets  are  unpaved,  and  it  has  no  public  buildings  of  note  except 
tW  old  churches.  Its  water-supply  is  derived  from  springs 
some  distance  away.  Coro  is  the  commercial  centre  for  an 
extensive  district  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Maracaibo  and  the 
Gulf  of  Venezuela,  which  exports  large  quantities  of  goat-skins, 
an  excellent  quality  of  tobacco,  and  some  coffee,  cacao,  castor 
beans,  dmber  and  dyewoods.  It  was  founded  in  1517  by  Juan 
de  Ampu£s,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Santa  Ana  de  Coriana 
(afterwards  corrupted  to  Santa  Ana  de  Coro)  in  honour  of  the 
day  and  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  this  locality.    It  was 


also  called  Venezuela  (little  Venice)  because  of  an  Indian  village 
on  the  gulf  coast  built  on  piles  over  the  shallow  water;  this 
name  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  province  of  which 
Coro  was  the  capital.  Coro  was  also  made  Uie  chief  factory  at 
the  Welsers,  the  German  banking  house  to  which  Charles  V. 
mortgaged  this  pait  of  his  colonial  possessions,  and  it  was  the 
starting-point  for  many  exploring  and  colonizing  expeditions 
into  the  interior.  It  was  inade  a  bishopric  in  1536,  and  for  a 
time  Coro  was  one  of  the  three  most  important  towns  on  the 
northern  coast.  The  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Car&cas  in  1578  and  the  bishopric  five  years  later.  Coro  Is 
celebrated  in  Venezuelan  history  as  the  scene  of  Miranda's  first 
attempt  to  free  his  country  from  Spanish  rule.  It  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war  which  followed. 

COROMANDBL  COAST,  a  name  formeriy  applied  officially 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  of  TriHia  approximately  between  Cape 
Calimere,  in  io°  17'  N.,  79°  56'  E,,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Kistna 
river.  Tlie  shore,  which  is  low,  is  without  a  single  good  natural 
harbour,  and  is  at  all  times  beaten  by  a  heavy  sea-  Communica' 
tion  with  ships  can  be  effected  only  by  catamrxans  and  flat- 
bottomed  surf-boats.  The  north-east  monsoon,  which  lasts 
from  October  till  April,  is  exceedingly  violent  for  three  months 
after  its  commencement  From  April  till  October  hot  southerly 
winds  blow  by  ^day ;  at  night  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea- 
breezes.  The  principal  places  frequented  by  shipping  are  Pulicat, 
Madras,  Sadras,  Pondicherry,  Cuddalore,  Tranquebar,  Nagoie, 
and  Negapatam.  The  name  Coromandel  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  Cholamandal,  the  mandal  or  region  of  the  andent  dynasty 
of  the  Chola.    Its  offidal  use  has  lapsed. 

CORONA  (Lat.  for  "  crown  "),  in  astronomy,  the  exterior 
envdope  of  the  sun,  being  beyond  the  photosphere  and  chromo- 
sphere, invisible  in  the  tdescope  and  unrecognized  by  the 
spectroscope,  except  during  a  total  eclipse  (see  Sun;  Eclipse). 

Corona  Borealis,  also  known  as  the  Corona  stpUHlriof$iila, 
and  the  Northem  Crown  or  Garland,  is  a  constellation  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  cent,  b.c.)  and 
Aratus  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  In  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Hevelius,  eight  stars  are  mentioned;  but  recent 
uranographic  surveys  have  greatly  increased  this  number.  The 
most  interesting  members  are:  o  Coronae,  a  binary  consbting 
of  a  yellow  star  of  the  6th  magnitude,  and  a  bluish  star  of  the 
7th  magnitude ;  R  Coronae,  an  irregular  variable  star ;  and 
T  Coronae  or  Nova  Coronae,  a  temporary  or  new  star,  first 
observed  in  1866.  Corona  Australis,  also  known  as  Corona 
meridionalis,  or  the  Southern  Crown,  b  a  constellation  of  the 
Southern  hembphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  and  Aratus.  In 
Ptolemy's  catalogue  thirteen  stars  are  described. 

In  physical  science,  coronae  (or  "  glories  ")  are  the  coloured 
rings  frequently  seen  dosely  encircling  the  sun  or  moon.  Formerly 
classified  by  the  andent  Greeks  with  halos,  rainbows,  &c.,  under 
the  general  group  of  "meteors,"  they  came  to  receive  considerable 
attention  at  the  hands  of  Descartes,  Chrbtiaan  Huygens,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  the  correct  explanation  of  coronae  was 
reserved  imtil  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  when  Thomas 
Young  applied  the  theories  of  the  diSraction  and  interferen<» 
of  light  to  this  phenomenon.  Prior  to  Young,  halos  and  coronae 
had  not  been  dearly  differentiated  ;  they  were  both  regarded  as 
caused  by  the  refraction  of  light  by  atmospheric  moisture  and 
ice,  although  observation  had  shown  that  important  distinctions 
existed  between  these  phenomena.  Thus,  while  halos  have 
certain  definite  radii,  viz.  23°  and  46°,  the  radii  of  coronae 
vary  very  considerably;  also,  halos  are  coloured  red  on 
the  inside,  whereas  coronae  are  coloured  red  on  the  outside 
(see  Halo). 

It  has  now  been  fimily  establbhed,  both  experimentally  and 
mathematically,  that  coronae  are  due  to  diffraction  by  the 
minute  partides  of  moisture  and  dust  suspended  In  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  radii  of  the  rings  depend  on  the  sixe  of  the 
diffracting  parrides.     (See  Diffbaction  of  Lzght.) 

Other  meteorological  phenomena  caused  by  the  diffraction  at 
light  indude  the  antiidia,  and  the  chromatic  rings  seen  endiding 
shadows  thrown  on  a  bank  of  douds,  mbt  or  fM[..^Tbe9e  sppoar- 
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■ncos  differ  fiom  halos  and  coronae  inasmuch  as  their  centres  are 
at  the  and-solar  point;  they  thus  resemble  the  rainbow.  The 
anthelia  (from  the  Greek  6vTi,  opposite,  and  ^Xun,  the  sun)  &re 
coloured  red  on  the  inside,  the  outside  being  generally  colour- 
less owing  to  the  continued  overlapping  of  many  spectra.  The 
diameter  increases  with  the  size  of  the  globules  making  up  the 
mist.  TTie  chromatic  rings  seen  encircling  the  "  spectre  of  the 
Brocken  "  arc  similarly  explained. 

Ilie  blue  colour  of  the  sky  (.q.v.),  supernumerary  rainbows,  and 
the  gorgeous  sunsets  observed  after  intense  volcanic  disturbances, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  large  quantities  of  extremely 
minnte  dust  particles  (e.g.  Erakatoa),  are  also  explicable  by  the 
diffraction  of  light.     (See  Dust.) 

See  E.  Mascart,  7'raiUiJ'o^f^Ne  (1899-1903);  J.  Pemter,  JVetMfo- 
logiicJu  Optih  (1903-1909). 

In  architecture,  the  term  "  corona  "  is  used  of  that  part  of  a 
cornice  which  projects  over  the  bed  mould  and  constitutes  the 
chief  protection  to  the  wall  from  rain;  it  is  always  throated,  and 
its  soffit  rises  towards  the  wall.  The  term  is  also  given  to  the 
apse  or  seeucircular  termination  of  the  choir;  as  at  Canterbury  in 
the  part  called  "  Becket's  crown."  The  large  drcular  chandelier 
suspended  in  churches,  of  whicli  the  finest  example  is  that  given 
hy  BarbaroBsa  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  is  often  called  a  corona.  The 
term  ia  also  used  in  botany  of  the  crown-Ilke  appendage  at  the 
Uxp  of  compound  flowers,  the  diminutive  being  coronule. 

CORONACH  (a  Gaelic  word,  from  comh,  with,  and  ratiach, 
wailing),  the  lamentation  or  dirge  for  the  dead  which  accom- 
panied funerals  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
The  more  usual  term  in  Ireland  b  "  keen  "  or  "  keening." 

CORONADO.  FRANCISCO  VASQUS  DE  (c.  1500-c.  1545), 
Spanish  explorer  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  United  States  of 
^erica.  He  accompanied  Antonio  de  Mendoza  to  New  Spain  in 
153s;  by  a  brilliant  marriage,  became  a  leading  grandee,  and  in 
1539  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  New  Galicia. 
The  report  presented  by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  concerning  the 
"  Seven  ddea  of  Cibola  "  (now  identified  almost  certainly  with 
the  Zuffi  pueblos  of  New  Mexico)  aroused  great  interest  in 
Mexico;  Melchior  Diaz  was  sent  late  in  1539  to  retrace  Fray 
Maroos's  route  and  report  on  his  story;  and  an  expedition  under 
Coronado  left  Compostela  for  the  "  Seven  Cities  "  in  February 
1540.  Tliis  eqMdition  consisted  of  a  provision  train  and  droves 
of  live-stock;  several  hundred  friendly  Indians,  Spanish  footmen, 
and  more  than  250  horsemen.  Coronado,  with  a  part  of  this 
force,  captured  the  "  Seven  Cities."  Thefabled  wealth,  however, 
was  not  there.  Intfaeautumn(i54o)Coronadowas  joined  by  the 
rest  of  his  army.  Meanwhile  exploring  parties  were  sent  out: 
Tusayan,  the  Hopi  or  Moki  (Moqui)  country  of  north-eastern 
Arizona,  was  visited;  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas  discovered  and 
described  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado;  and  expeditions 
were  seat  along  the  Rio  Grande  (Tuguez),  where  the  army 
wintered.  The  Indians  revolted  but  were  put  down.  The  army, 
leinspirited  by  the  tales  of  a  plains-Ind^  slave'  about  vast 
herds  of  cows  (bison)  on  the  [dains,  and  about  an  Eldorado  called 
"  Quivira  "  far  to  the  N.E.,  started  thither  in  April  1541,  and, 
with  a  few  hoisemen,  penetrated  at  least  to  what  is  now  central 
Kansas.  Here  Coronado  found  a  few  permanent  settlements  of 
Indians;  in  October  he  was  again  on  the  Rio  Grande;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1543  he  led  his  foUoweis  home.  Thereafter  he  practi- 
adly  disappears  from  history.  The  first  description  of  the  bison 
and  the  prairie  plains,  the  first  trustworthy  account  of  the  Zufii 
pueblos,  the  discovery  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  vast  increase  of 
the  nominal  dominion  of  Spain  and  Christianity  (the  priests  did 
not  return  from  Cibola),  and  a  notable  addition  to  geographical 
knowledge,  which,  however,  was  long  forgotten,  were  the  results 
of  thb  expedition;  which  is,  besides,  for  its  duration  and  the  vast 
distance  covered,  over  mountains,  desert  and  plains,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  expeditions  in  the  history  of  American  dis- 
covery. In  connexion  with  it,  in  1540,  Hernando  de  Alarcon 
ascended  the  Gulf  of  California  to  its  head  and  the  Colorado  river 
for  a  long  distance  above  its  mouth. 
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i6tfi  century,  republiehed  at  Madrid,  1878).  See  oIki  cGpecially 
Juvto  Zaragoza,  Notictas  hiitoricas  de  la  Nueva  Espafla  (Madrid, 
1878),  the  various  writings  of  A.  F.  A.  Bandelier  (i^.r.);  General 
J.  H.  Simpson  in  Smitiisonian  Institution  Report  (Wasmngton,  i860}, 
with  an  excellent  map;  and  Winship  for  a  full  biblic^raphy.  H.  H. 
Bancroft's  account  in  his  Pacific  Siaiei  (vols.  5,  10,  13)  is  1ms 
authoritative. 

CORONATIOH  (Lat.  corona,  crown),  a  solemnity  whereby 
sovereigns  are  inaugurated  in  office.  In  pre-Christian  times  in 
Europe  thekingor  ruler,  upon  his  election,  was  raised  on  a  shield, 
and,  standing  upon  it,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  certain 
of  the  diief  men  of  the  tribe,  or  nation,  round  the  assembled 
people.  This  was  called  the  gyraUo,  and  it  was  usually  performed 
three  times.  At  its  conclusion  a  spear  was  placed  in  the  king's 
hand,  and  the  diadem,  a  richly  wrought  band  of  silk  or  linen, 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  crown  (see  Csown  and 
CoBONEi],  was  bound  round  his  forehead,  as  a  token  of  regal 
authority.  When  Europe  became  Christian,  a  religious  service  of 
benediction  was  added  to  the  older  form,  which,  however,  was  not 
abandoned.  Derived  from  the  Teutons,  the  Franks  continued  the 
gyraUo,  and  Clevis,  Sigebert,  Pippin  and  others  were  thus 
elevated  to  the  royal  estate.  From  a  combination  of  the  old 
custom  with  the  religious  service,  the  later  coronation  ceremonies 
were  gradually  developed.  In  the  ceremonial  procession  of  the 
English  king  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  (first  abandoned  at 
the  coronation  of  James  II.),  in  the  subsequent  elevation  of  the 
lung  into  what  was  luiown  as  the  marble  chair  in  Westminster 
Hatl,  and  in  the  showing  of  the  king  of  France  to  the  people,  aa 
also  in  the  universal  practice  of  delivering  a  sceptre  to  the  new 
ruler,  traces,  it  is  thought,  may  be  detected  of  the  influence  of  the 
original  function. 

The  added  religious  service  was  naturally  derived  from  the 
Bible,  where  mention  is  frequently  made,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  anointing  and  crowning  of  kings.  The  anointing 
of  the  king  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  if 
not  essential,  feature  of  the  service.  By  virtue  of  the  unction 
which  be  received,  the  sovereign  was  regarded,  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  mixta  persona,  in  part  a  priest,  and  in  part  a  layman. 
It  was  a  strange  theory,  and  Lyndwode,  the  great  English 
canonist,  is  cautious  as  to  it,  and  was  content  to  say  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  people.  It  gained  very  wide  acceptance,  and 
the  anointed  sovereign  was  generally  regarded  aa,  in  some  degree, 
possessed  of  the  priestly  character.  By  virtue  of  the  unction  he 
had  received,  the  emperor  was  made  a  canon  of  St  John  Lateran 
and  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  also  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Aachen,  while  the  king  of  France  was  premier  ckanoine  of  the 
primatial  church  of  Lyons,  and  held  canonries  at  Embmn,  Le 
Mans,  Montpellier,  St  Pol-de-L£on,  Lod£ve,  and  other  cathedral 
churches  in  France.  There  are,  moreover,  trustworthy  records 
that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  a  king  of  France,  habited  in  a 
surplice  and  choir  robes,  took  part  with  the  clergy  in  the  services 
of  some  of  those  churches.  Mart^ne  quotes  an  order,  which 
directs  that  at  the  imperial  coronation  at  Rome,  the  pope  ought 
to  sing  the  mass,  the  emperor  read  the  gospel,  and  the  king  of 
Sicily,  or  if  present  the  king  of  France,  the  epistle.  Nothing  like 
this  was  known  in  England,  and  a  theory,  which  has  prevailed  of 
late,  that  the  English  sovereign  is,  in  a  personal  sense,  canon  of 
St  David's,  is  based  on  a  misconception.  The  canonry  in  question 
was  attached  to  St  Mary's  College  at  St  David's  before  the 
Reformation,  and,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  college,  became  crown 
property,  which  it  has  remained  ever  since;  but  the  king  of 
England  is  not,  and  never  was  pemonally,  a  canon  of  St  David's, 
nor  did  he  ever  perform  any  quasi-clerical  function. 

At  first  a  single  anointing  on  the  head  was  the  practice,  but 
afterwards  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  breast,  arms,  shoulders 
and  hands  received  the  unction.  From  a  very  early  period  in 
the  West  three  idnds  of  oil  have  been  blessed  each  year  on 
Maundy  Thursday,  the  oil  of  the  catechumens,  the  oil  of  the 
sick,  and  the  chrism.     Tht  last,  a  compound  ^.q^ve  oil  an^ 
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balsam,  is  only  used  for  the  most  sacred  purposes,  and  the  oil 
of  the  catechumens  was  that  used  for  the  unction  of  kings.  In 
France,  however,  a  legend  gained  credence  that,  as  a  special 
sign  of  divine  favour,  the  Holy  Dove  had  miraculously  descended 
from  heaven,  bearing  a  vessel  (afterwards  called  the  Sainte 
Ampoule),  containing  holy  oil,  and  had  placed  it  on  the  altar 
for  the  coronation  of  Clovis.  A  drop  of  oil  from  the  Sainte 
Ampoule  mixed  with  chiism  was  afterwards  used  for  anointing 
the  kings  of  France.  Similarly  the  chrism  was  introduced  into 
English  coronations,  for  the  first  time  probably  at  the  coronation 
of  Edward  II.  To  rival  the  French  story  another  miracle  was 
related  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  Thomas  Becket, 
and  had  given  him  a  vessel  with  holy  oil,  which  at  some  future 
period  was  to  be  used  for  the  sacring  of  the  English  king.  A  full 
account  of  this  miracle,  and  the  subsequent  finding  of  the  vessel, 
is  contained  in  a  letter  written  in  1318  by  Pope  John  XXII.  to 
Edward  II.  The  chrism  was  used  in  addition  to  the  holy  oil. 
The  king  was  first  anointed  with  the  oil,  and  then  signed  on 
the  head  with  the  chrism.  In  all  other  countries  the  oil  of  the 
catechumens  was  alone  used.  In  consequence  of  the  use  of 
chrism  the  kings  of  England  and  France  were  thought  to  be 
able  to  cure  scrofula  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands,  and  hence 
arose  the  practice  in  those  countries  of  touching  for  the  king's 
evil,  as  it  was  called.  In  England  the  chrism  disappeared  at 
the  Reformation,  but  touching  for  the  evil  was  continued  till  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  1714. 

The  oldest  of  all  existing  rituals  for  the  coronation  of  a  king 
is  contained  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  who 
was  archbishop  of  York  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century.  The 
coronation  service  in  it  is  entitled  Missa  pro  rege  in  die  bent- 
dictiemis  ejus,  and  the  coronation  ceremony  is  interpolated  in 
the  middle  of  the  mass.  After  the  Gospel  the  offidant  recites 
some  prayers  of  benediction,  and  then  pours  oil  from  a  horn  on 
the  king's  head,  while  the  anthem  "  Zadok  the  priest,"  &c.,  is 
sung.  After  this  the  assembled  bishops  and  nobles  place  a 
sceptre  in  the  king's  hands,  while  a  form  of  intercessory  bene- 
diction is  recited.  Then  the  staff  (,bacultu)  is  delivered  to  him, 
and  finally  a  helmet  igaiea)  is  set  upon  his  head,  the  whole 
assembly  repeating  thrice  "  May  King  N.  live  for  ever.  Amen. 
Amen.  Amen."  The  enthronement  follows,  with  the  kisses 
of  homage  and  of  fealty,  and  the  mass,  with  special  prayers, 
is  concluded.  - 

Another  coronation  service  of  Anglo-Saxon  date  bearing,  but 
with  no  good  reason,  the  name  of  iCthelred  II.,  has  also  been 
preserved,  and  is  of  importance  as  it  spread  from  England  to 
the  continent,  and  was  used  for  the  coronations  of  the  kings  of 
France.  It  differs  from  the  Egbert  form  as  the  coronation 
precedes  the  mass,  while  the  use  of  a  ting,  and  the  definite 
allusion  to  a  crown  (corona  not  galea)  occur  in  it.  Joined 
to  it  is  the  form  for  the  coronation  of  a  queen  consort.  It  may 
have  been  used  for  the  crowning  of  Harold  and  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

A  third  English  coronation  form,  of  the  lath  century,  bears 
the  name  of  Henry  I.,  but  also  without  good  reason.  The 
ceremonial  is  more  fully  developed,  and  the  king  is  anointed 
on  the  head,  breast,  shoulders  and  elbows.  The  royal  mantle 
appears  for  Uie  first  time,  as  does  the  sceptre.  The  queen  consort 
is  to  be  crowned  secundum  ordinem  SjHHonum,  and  the  whole 
function  precedes  the  mass. 

The  fourth  and  most  important  of  all  English  coronation 
services  is  that  of  the  Liber  Regalis,  a  manuscript  still  in  the 
keeping  of  the  dean  of  Westminster.  It  was  introduced  in  1307, 
and  continued  in  use  till  the  Reformation,  and,  in  an  English 
translation  and  with  the  Communion  service  substituted  for 
the  Latin  mass,  it  was  used  for  the  coronation  of  James  I.  In  it 
the  English  coronation  ceremonies  reached  their  fullest  develop- 
ment.    The  following  is  a  bare  outline  of  its  main  features: — 

The  ceremonies  began  the  day  before  the  coronation,  the  king 
being  ceremonially  conducted  in  a  procession  from  the  Tower 
of  London  to  Westminster.  There  he  reposed  for  the  night, 
and  was  instructed  by  the  abbot  as  to  the  solemn  obligations 
of  the  kingly  office.  Early  next  morning  he  went  to  Westminster 


Hall,  and  there,  among  other  ceremonies,  as  rex  regnatwut 
was  elevated  into  a  richly  adorned  seat  on  the  king's  bench, 
called  the  Marble  Chair.  Then  a  procession  with  the  regalia  was 
marshalled,  and  led  into  the  abbey  church,  the  king  wearing 
a  cap  of  estate  on  his  head,  and  supported  by  the  bishops  of 
Bath  and  Durham.  A  platform  with  thrones,  &c.,  having  been 
previously  prepared  under  the  crossing,  the  king  ascended  it, 
and  all  being  in  order,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  called  for 
the  Recognition,  after  which  the  king,  approaching  the  high 
altar,  offered  a  pall  to  cover  it,  and  a  pound  of  gold.  Then  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was  preached  by  one  of  the 
bishops,  the  oath  was  administered  by  the  archbishop,  and  the 
VeniCreator  and  a  litany  were  sung.  Then  the  king  was  anointed 
with  oil  on  his  hands,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  on  the 
shoulders,  on  the  elbows,  and  on  the  head;  finally  he  was 
anointedwith  the  chrism  on  hishead.  Thus  blessedandanoin ted, 
the  king  was  vested,  first  with  a  silk  dalmatic,  called  the  colobium 
sindonia,  then  a  long  tunic,  reaching  to  the  ankles  and  woven 
with  great  golden  images  before  and  behind,  was  put  upon  him. 
He  then  received  the  buskins  (caiigae),  the  sandals  (sandaiia), 
and  spurs  (calcaria),  then  the  sword  and  its  girdle;  after  this  the 
stole,  and  finally  the  royal  mantle,  four-square  in  shape  and 
woven  throughout  with  golden  eagles.  Thus  vested,  the  crown 
of  St  Edward  was  set  on  his  head,  the  ring  placed  on  his  wedding 
finger,  the  gloves  drawn  over  his  hands,  and  the  golden  sceptre, 
in  form  of  an  orb  and  cross,  dehvered  to  him.  Lastly,  the  golden 
rod  with  the  dove  at  the  top  was  placed  in  the  king's  left  hand. 
Thus  consecrated,  vested  and  crowned,  the  king  kissed  the 
bishops  who,  assisted  by  the  nobles,  enthroned  him,  while  the 
Te  Deum  was  sung.  When  a  queen  consort  was  also  crowned, 
that  ceremony  inunediately  followed,  and  the  mass  with  q>edal 
collect,  epistle,  gospel  and  preface  was  said,  and  during  it  both 
king  and  queen  received  the  sacrament  in  one  kind.  At  the 
concludon  the  king  retired  to  a  convenient  place,  surrounded 
with  curtains,  where  the  great  chamberlain  took  off  certain  of 
the  robes,  and  substituted  others  for  them,  and  the  archbishop, 
still  wearing  his  mass  vestments,  set  other  crowns  on  the  head* 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  with  these  they  left  the  church. 

This  service,  in  En^sh,  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  James 
I.,  Elizabeth  having  been  crowned  with  the  Latin  service. 
Little  change  was  made  till  1685,  when  it  was  considerably 
altered  for  the  coronation  of  James  II.  The  Communion  was 
necessarily  omitted  in  the  case  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  othtx 
changes  were  introduced  quite  needlessly  by  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
andfouryearslater  the  old  order  was  still  more  seriously  changed, 
with  the  result  that  the  revisions  of  1685  and  1689  have  grievously 
mutilated  the  service,  by  confusing  the  order  of  its  different 
sections,  while  the  meaning  of  the  prayers  has  been  completely 
changed  for  no  apparent  reason.  Alterations  since  then  have 
been  verbal  rather  than  essential,  but  at  each  subsequent 
coronation  some  feature  has  disappeared,  the  proper  preface 
having  been  abandoned  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII. 

In  connexion  with  the  English  coronation  a  number  of  claims 
to  do  certain  services  have  sprung  up,  and  before  each  coronation 
a  court  of  claims  in  constituted,  which  investigates  and  adjudi- 
cates on  the  claims  that  are  made.  The  most  striking  of  all  Uiese 
services  is  that  of  the  challenge  made  by  the  king's  champion,  an 
office  which  has  been  hereditary  in  the  Dymoke  family  for  many 
centuries.  Immediately  following  the  service  in  the  church  a 
banquet  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  during  the  first  course  of 
which  the  champion  entered  the  hall  on  horseback,  armed  cap-d- 
pie,  with  red,  white  and  blue  feathers  in  his  helmet.  He  was 
supported  by  the  high  constable  on  his  right,  and  the  earl  marshal 
on  his  left,  both  of  whom  were  also  mounted.  On  his  appearance 
in  the  ball  a  herald  in  front  of  him  read  the  challenge,  the  words 
of  which  have  not  materially  varied  at  any  period,  as  follows: 
"  If  any  person,  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny  or 
gainsay  our  sovereign  lord  .  .  .,  king  <d  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith  (son  and),  next 
heir  unto  our  sovereign  lord  thelast  king  deceased,  to  be  the  ri^t 
heir  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  that  he  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  tftow;  here  is  his 
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dumpion,  who  sailJi  that  he  lieth,  and  is  a  false  traitor,  being 
ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him;  and  in  this  quarrel  will 
adventure  his  life  against  him,  ou  what  day  soever  he  shall  be 
appointed."  Thechampion  then  threw  down  the  gauntlet.  The 
challenge  was  again  made  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  a  third 
time  before  the  high  table,  at  which  the  king  was  seated.  The 
king  then  drank  to  the  champion  out  of  a  silver-gilt  cup,  with  a 
cover,  which  he  handed  to  him  as  his  fee.  The  banquet  was  last 
held,  and  the  chaUenge  made,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  in 
1831.  The  champion's  claim  was  admitted  in  190Z,  but  as  there 
was  no  banquet  the  duty  of  bearing  the  standard  of  England  was 
assigned  to  him.  There  is  no  record  of  the  challenge  having  been 
ever  accepted. 

The  revival  of  the  western  empire  under  Charlemagne  was 
marked  by  his  coronation  by  the  pope  at  Rome  in  the  year  800. 
His  successors,  for  several  centuries,  went  to  Rome,  where  they 
received  the  imperial  crown  in  St  Peter's  from  the  pope,  the 
crown  of  LombaJdy  being  conferred  in  the  church  of  St  Ambrose 
(Sanf  Ambrogio)  at  Milan,  that  of  Burgundy  at  Aries,  and  the 
German  crown,  which  came  to  be  the  most  important  of  all,  most 
commonly  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  must  suffice  to  speak  of  the 
coronations  at  Rome  and  Atx-la-Chapelle.  From  Mart£ne  we 
learn  the  early  form  of  the  ceremony  at  Rome.  The  emperor 
was  met  at  the  silver  door  of  St  Peter's,  where  the  first  coronation 
prayer  was  recited  over  him  by  the  bishop  of  Albano.  He  was  then 
conducted  within  the  church,  where  in  nudio  rotae  majorU,  the 
buhop  of  Porto  said  the  second  prayer.  Thence  the  emperor 
went  to  the  confessio  of  St  Peter,  where  the  litany  was  said,  and 
there,  or  before  the  altar  of  St  Maurice,  the  bishop  of  Ostia 
anointed  him  on  the  right  arm  and  between  the  shoulders.  Then 
be  ascended  to  the  high  altar,  where  the  pope  delivered  the  naked 
sword  to  him.  This  he  flourished,  and  then  sheathed  in  its 
scabbard.  Tbepopethendelivered  the  sceptre  to  the  emperor,  and 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by 
the  coronation  mass  said  by  the  pope.  The  custom  of  the  emperors 
going  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  was  last  observed  by  Frederick  III. 
in  1440,  and  after  that  the  German  coronation  was  alone  cele- 
brated. The  form  followed  was  mainly  thus:  the  electors  first 
met  at  Frankfort,  under  the  presidency  of  the  elector-archbishop 
of  Mainz,  and,  the  election  having  been  made,  the  emperor  was  led 
to  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  and  seated  at  it.  He  was  then 
conducted  to  a  gallery  over  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  where, 
seating  himself  with  the  electors,  proclamation  was  made  of  the 
election,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  the  coronation  took  place. 
If  the  coronation  was  performed,  as  it  most  commonly  was,  at 
Aiz-la-Cliapelle,  then  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  as  diocesan,  was 
the  chief  officiant,  and  the  emperor  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
two  other  clerical  electors,  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  'Trier. 
The  emperor  was  anointed  on  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
breast,  the  right  arm  between  the  wrist  and  the  elbow,  and  on  the 
palms  of  both  hands.  After  this,  he  was  vested  in  what  were 
called  the  imperial  and  pontifical  robes,  which  included  the 
buskins,  a  long  alb,  the  stole  crossed  priest-wise  over  the  breast, 
and  the  mantle.  The  regalia  were  then  dehvered  to  him,  and  the 
crown  was  set  on  his  head  conjointly  by  the  three  archbishop- 
electors.  Mass  was  then  said,  during  which  the  empeior  com- 
municated in  one  kind.  When  the  coronation  was  performed  at 
Air-la-Chapelle,  the  emperor  was  at  once  made,  at  its  conclusion, 
a  canon  of  the  church. 

The  coronation  form  in  France  bore  much  resemblance,  in  its 
general  features,  to  the  English  coronation,  and  was,  it  is  believed 
originally  based  on  the  ^gtish  form,  llie  unction  was  given, 
first  on  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  the  breast, 
between  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  bending  and  joints  of  both  arms. 
Then,  standing  up,  the  king  was  vested  in  the  dalmatic,  tunic  and 
royal  robe,  all  of  purple  velvet  sprinkled  with  fleurs-de-iysof  gold, 
and  representing,  it  was  said,  the  three  orders  of  subdeacon, 
deacon  and  priest.  Then,  kneeling  again,  he  was  anointed  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  after  which  the  gloves,  ring  and  sceptre  were 
delivered.  Then  the  peers  were  summoned  by  name  to  come 
near  and  assist,  and  the  archbishop  of  Reims,  taking  the  crown  of 
Charicmagne  from  the  alUr,  set  it  on  the  king's  head.     After 


which  the  enthronement,  and  showing  of  the  king  to  the  people, 
took  place.  All  the  unctions  were  made  with  the  chrism,  mixed 
with  a  drop  of  oil  from  the  Sainte  Ampoule.  After  the  enthrone- 
ment, mass  was  said,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  king  communicated 
in  both  kinds.  The  third  day  after  the  coronation,  the  king 
touched  for  the  evil. 

On  the  "  ti  Frimaire  an  13"  Napoleon  and  Josephine  were 
jointly  crowned  at  Paris,  by  the  pope.  Napoleon  entered  Notre- 
Dame  wearing  a  crown,  and  before  him  were  carried  the  imperial 
ornaments,  to  wit:  "  la  covronne  de  Vemperevr,  I'tfie,  la  main  de 
justice,  U  sceptre,  ie  matUMU  de  i'empereur,  son  anneau,  sim  collier, 
le  globe  imptrial,  la  couronne  de  I'imptrairice,  son  manUau,  son 
anneau."  Each  of  these  was  blessed,  and  delivered  with  a 
benediction  to  the  emperor  and  empress,  kneeling,  side  by  side,  to 
receive  them,  both  having  previously  received  the  unction  on  the 
head  and  on  each  hand.  Napoleon  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  himself.     Mass  with  special  prayers  followed. 

In  Spiain  the  coronation  ceremony  never  assumed  the  fullness, 
or  magnificence,  that  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  usuaUy 
performed  at  Toledo,  or  in  the  church  of  St  Jerome  at  Madrid,  the 
king  being  anointed  by  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  The  royal 
ornaments  were  the  sword,  sceptre,  crown  of  gold  and  the  apple 
of  gold,  which  the  king  himself  assumed  after  the  unction.  In 
recent  years  the  unction  and  coronation  have  been  disused. 

In  Sweden  the  king  was  anointed  and  crowned  at  Upsala  by  the 
archbishop.  The  ceremony  is  now  performed  in  the  Storkyrka, 
at  Stockholm,  where  the  archbishop  of  Upsala  anoints  the  king  on 
the  breast,  temples,  forehead  and  palms  of  both  hands.  The 
crown  is  placed  on  the  king's  head  by  the  archbishop  and  the 
minister  of  justice  jointly,  whereupon  the  state  marshal  pro- 
claims: "  Now  is  crowned  king  of  the  Swedes,  Goths  and  Wends, 
he  and  no  other."  When  there  is  a  queen  consort,  she  is  then 
anointed,  crowned  and  proclaimed,  in  the  same  manner. 

In  Norway,  according  to  the  law  of  1814,  the  coronation  is 
performed  in  the  cathedral  at  Trondhjem,  when  the  Lutheran 
superintendent,  or  bishop,  anoints  the  king.  The  crown  is 
placed  on  the  king's  head  jointly  by  the  bishop  and  the  prime 
minister. 

In  Russia  the  coronation  is  celebrated  at  Moscow,  and  is  full  of 
religious  significance.  The  tsar  is  anointed  by  the  metropolitan, 
but  places  the  crown  on  his  head  himself.  He  receives  the 
sacrament  among  the  clergy,  the  priestly  theory  of  his  office  being 
recognized.  In  some  other  European  countries  the  coronation 
ceremony,  as  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  is  also  performed  with 
much  significant  ritual.  In  other  countries,  as  Prussia,  it  is 
retained  in  a  modified  form;  but  in  the  remaining  states  such  as 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Italy,-  &c.,  it  has  been  abandoned,  or  never 
introduced. 

Authorities. — L.  G.  Wckham  Legg,  English  Coronation  Records; 
Roxburgh  Club — Liber  Regaiis;    Anon.,  A   CotnpUtt  Account  0/  ffit 


Ceremonies  observed  in  the  Coronations  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  t^ 

England  (London,  1727):  F.  Sandford,  Description  of  the  Coronation 
of  James  II.  (1687);  Menin,  The  Form,  Order  and  Ceremonies  of 
Coronations,  trans,  from  the  French  (1727);    MartJne,  De  Anti^vts 


Sulesiae  RiUbus,  lib.  ii.  (T.  M.  F.) 

CORONER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  English 


law. 


so  called,  according  to  Coke,  because  he  was  a  keeper  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  (custos  placilorum  coronae).  At  what  period  the 
office  of  coroner  was  instituted  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt; 
some  modem  authorities  (Stubbs,  Sdect  Charters,  260;  Pollock 
and  Maitland,  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  i.  519)  date  its  origin  from  1194, 
but  C.  Gross  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  vii.)  has  shown 
that  it  must  have  existed  before  that  date.  The  office  was  always 
elective,  the  appointment  being  made  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
county  assembled  in  county  court.  By  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster the  First  it  was  ordered  that  none  but  lawful  and  discreet 
knights  should  be  chosen  as  coroners,  and  in  one  instance  a 
person  was  actually  removed  from  office  for  insufficiency  of 
estate.  Lands  to  the  value  of  £20  per  annum  (the  qualification 
for  knighthood)  were  afterwards  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  as  to  estate  which  ought  to  he  insisted  on  in 
the  case  of  a  coroner.  The  complaint  of  Blackstone  shows  the 
transition  of  the  office  from  its  original  dignified  ^^^  honorary 
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character  to  a  paid  appotntmeDt  in  the  public  service.  "  Now, 
indeed,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  of  property, 
thia  office  has  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disrepute,  and  get  into 
low  and  indigent  hands;  so  that,  although  formerly  no  coroners 
would  condescend  to  be  paid  for  serving  their  country,  and  they 
were  by  the  aforesaid  Statute  of  Westminster  expressly  forbidden 
to  take  a  reward,  under  pain  of  a  great  forfeiture  to  the  king; 
yet  for  many  years  past  they  have  only  desired  to  be  chosen 
for  their  perquisites;  being  allowed  fees  for  their  attendance 
by  the  statute  3  Henry  VII.  c.  i,  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  com- 
plains of  heavily;  though  since  his  time  those  fees  have  been 
much  enlarged."  The  mercenary  character  of  the  office,  thus 
deprecated  by  Coke  and  Blackstone,  is  now  firmly  established, 
without,  however  (it  need  hardly  be  said),  affording  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  reflections  as  the  above.  The  coroner  is  in  fact  a 
public  officer,  and  like  other  public  officers  receives  payment  for 
his  services.  The  person  appointed  is  almost  invariably  a  qualified 
legal  or  medical  practitioner;  how  far  one  is  a  more  "fit  person" 
than  another  has  frequently  been  a  matter  of  dispute — a  Bill 
of  1879,  which,  however,  failed  to  pass,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  legal  profession.  The  property  qualification  for  a  county 
coroner  ("having  land  in  fee  sufficient  in  the  same  county 
whereof  he  may  answer  to  all  manner  of  people,"  14  Ed.  III. 
St.  I,  c.  8),  although  re-enacted  in  the  Coronera  Act  1887,  is  now 
virtually  dispensed  with.  The  appointment  is  for  life,  but  is 
vacated  by  the  holder  being  made  sheriff.  A  coroner  may  be 
removed  by  the  writ  de  coronatore  exontraitdo,  for  sufficient 
cause  assigned,  or  the  lord  chancellor  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  remove 
any  coroner  from  his  office  for  inability  or  misbehaviour  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

Coroners  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  coroners  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  e.g.  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  principal 
coroner  of  England;  the  puisne  judges  of  the  king's  bench  are 
sovereign  coroners — they  may  exercise  their  jurisdiction  within 
any  part  of  the  realm,  even  in  the  verge'  or  other  exempt 
liberties  or  franchises;  (2)  coroners  by  charter  or  commission, 
e.g.  in  certain  liberties  and  franchises  coroners  are  appointed 
by  the  crown  or  by  lords  holding  a  charter  from  the  crown; 
(3)  coroners  by  virtue  of  election,  e.g.  county  and  borough 
coroners.  County  coroners  in  England  were,  until  1888,  elected 
by  the  freeholders,  but  by  the  Local  Government  Act  1888  the 
appointment  was  given  to  the  county  council,  who  may  appoint 
any  fit  person,  not  being  a  county  alderman  or  county  councillor, 
to  fill  the  office.  By  an  act  of  i860  the  system  of  payment  by 
fees,  established  by  an  act  of  1843,  was  abolished  and  payment 
made  by  salary  calculated  on  the  average  amount  of  the  fees, 
mileage,  and  idlowances  usually  received  by  the  coroner  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  the  calculation  revised  every  five  years. 
In  boroughs  having  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions,  and 
whose  population  exceeds  10,000,  the  coroner  is  appointed  by 
the  town  council  and  is  paid  by  fees.  A  county  coroner  must 
reside  within  his  district  or  not  more  than  two  miles  out  of  it. 
Deputy  coroners  are  also  appointed  in  both  counties  and  boroughs, 
and  the  law  relating  to  their  appointment  is  contained  in  the 
Coroners  Act  1892.  The  duties  of  a  coroner  were  ascertained 
by  4  Edward  I.  st.  »: — "  A  coroner  of  our  Lord  the  king  ought 
to  inquire  of  these  things,  first,  when  coroners  are  commanded 
by  the  king's  bailiffs  or  by  the  honest  men  of  the  county,  they 
shall  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  slain,  or  suddenly  dead  or 
wounded,  or  where  houses  are  broken,  or  where  treasure  is  said 
to  be  found,  and  shall  forthwith  command  four  of  the  next 
towns,  or  five,  or  sis,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a  place;  and 
when  they  are  come  thither,  the  coroner  upon  the  oath  of  them 
shall  inquire  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  wit,  if  it  concerns  a  man 
slain,  if  they  know  when  the  person  was  slain,  whether  it  were 
in  any  house,  field,  bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  if  aoy,  and 


.    ;r  of  the  verge,  has  jurisdiction  withEn  this  radius.     By  the 

Coroners  Act  188^  the  jurisdiction  of  the  verge  was  aboliahed  and 
became  abaorbed  m  that  of  the  county,  but  the  appointment  of  the 
king's  coroner  was  left  with  the  lord  steward,  while  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 


who,  were  there,  &c.  It  shall  also  be  inquired  if  the  dead  pencxi 
were  known,  orelsee  stranger,  and  where  he  lay  the  night  before. 
And  if  any  person  is  said  to  he  guilty  of  the  murder,  the  coroner 
shall  go  to  their  bouse  and  inquire  what  goods  they  have,  &c," 
Similar  directions  were  given  for  cases  of  peraons  found  drowned 
or  suddenly  dead,  for  attachment  of  criminals  in  cases  of  violence, 
&c.  His  functions  are  now,  by  the  Coroners  Act  1887,  limited 
to  an  inquiry  upon  "  the  dead  body  of  a  person  lying  within  his 
jiuisdiction,  where  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  such 
person  has  died  either  a  violent  or  an  unnatural  death,  or  has 
died  a  sudden  death  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown,  or  that  such 
person  has  died  in  prison,  or  in  such  place  or  undei  such  circum- 
stances as  to  require  an  inquest  in  pursuance  of  any  act  "  (s.  3), 
and  upon  treasure-trove  (3.  36).  The  inqubition  must  be 
super  viium  corporis  (that  is,  after  "  viewing  the  body  ");  the 
evidence  is  taken  on  oath;  and  any  party  suspected  may  tender 
evidence.  The  Coroners  Act  1887,  s.  si,  gives  power  to  the 
coroner  to  summon  medical  witnesses  and  to  direct  the  per- 
formance' of  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  verdict  must 
be  that  of  twelve  at  least  of  the  jury.  If  any  person  is  found 
guilty  of  murder  or  other  homicide,  the  coroner  shall  commit 
him  to  prison  for  trial;  he  shall  also  certify  the  material  evidence 
to  the  court,  and  bind  over  the  proper  persons  to  prosecute  or 
to  give  evidence  at  the  trial.  He  may  in  his  discretion  accept 
bail  for  a  person  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  pul^c  executions,  the  coroner  b  required  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  any  criminal  on  whom  sentence  of  death 
has  been  carried  into  effect.  The  duty  of  coroners  to  inquire 
into  treasure-trove  (q.v.)  b  still  preserved  by  the  Coroners  Act 
1887,  which,  however,  repealed  certain  other  jurisdictions,  as, — 
inquests  of  royal  fish  (whale,  sturgeon)  thrown  ashore  or  caught 
near  the  coast;  inquest  of  wrecks,  and  of  felonies,  except  felonies 
on  inquisitions  of  death.  By  the  City  of  London  Fire  Inquests 
Act  1888  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  coroner  for  the  city  to 
hold  inquests  in  cases  of  lossor  injury  by  fire  in  the  cityof  London 
and  the  liberties  thereof  situated  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
This  b  a  practice  which  exbts  in  several  European  countries. 

In  Scotland  the  duties  of  a  coroner  are  periormed  by  an  officer 
called  a  procurator-fiscal. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  the  duties  of  a  coroner  are  substantially  the  same.  In 
some  cases  his  duties  are  more  enlarged,  his  inquisition  embracing 
the  origin  of  fires;  in  others  they  are  confined  to  holding 
inquests  in  cases  of  suspicious  deaths.  Unlike  a  coroner  in 
England,  he  b  elected  generally  only  for  a  specified  period. 

Authorities. — Jcrvis,  QSice  and  Dutiti  of  Coroners  (6th  ed., 
1898);  R.  H.  Wellington,  The  King's  Coroner  (a  vols.,  1905-1906). 
In  1908  a  committee  was  appointea  to  inquire  into  the  law  relating 
to  coroners  and  coroners'  inquests  and  into  the  practice  in  coronerr 
courts.  (T.  A.  I.) 

CORONIUH,  that  constituent  (otherwise  unknown)  of  the 
sun's  corona,  which  emits  the  characteristic  green  roronal  ray, 
of  which  the  wave-length  b  5303. 

COROT,  JEAH-BAPTISTE  CAHILLE  (1796-1875),  French 
landscape  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris, inahouse  on  the  Quai  by  the 
rue  du  Bac,  now  demolished,  on  the  z6th  of  July  1796.  His 
family  were  well-to-do  bourgeob  people,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  experience  of  some  of  his  artistic  colleagues,  he  never, 
throughout  his  life,  felt  the  want  of  money.  He  was  educated  at 
Rouen  and  was  afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  but  hated 
commercial  life  and  despised  what  he  called  its  "  business  tricks," 
yet  he  faithfully  remained  in  it  until  he  was  twenty-six,  wher  his 
father  at  last  consented  to  Us  adopting  the  profession  of  art. 
Corot  learned  little  from  his  masteis.  He  visited  Italy  on  three 
occasions;  two  of  his  Roman  studies  are  now  in  the  Louvre. 
He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Salon  during  his  tiferime,  and 
in  1846  was  "  decorated  "  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  officer  in  1867.  His  many  friends 
considered  nevertheless  that  he  was  officially  neglected,  and  in 
1874,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  they  presented  him  with 
a  gold  medal.  He  died  in  Parb,  on  the  aand  of  February  lS75i 
and  was  buried  at  P^  Lachaise. 

Of  the  painters  classed  in  the  Barbizon  school  it  is  probable 
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that  Corot  irill  live  tbe  longest,  and  will  continue  to  occupy  the 
highest  position.  His  art  is  more  individual  than  Rousseau's, 
whose  wortu  are  more  strictly  traditional ;  more  poetic  than  that 
o[  DaubigDy,  who  is,  however,  Corot's  greatest  contemporaiy 
rival;  and  in  every  sense  more  beautiful  than  J.  F.  Millet,  who 
thought  more  of  stem  truth  than  of  aesthetic  feeling. 

Corot's  works  are  somewhat  arbitrarily  divided  into  periods, 
but  thepoint  of  division  is  never  certain,  as  he  often  completed  a 
picture  years  after  it  had  been  begun.  In  his  first  style  he 
pointed  traditionally  and  "  tight " — that  is  to  say,  with  minute 
exactness,  dear  outhnes,  and  with  absolute  definition  of  objects 
throughout.  After  his  fiftieth  year  his  methods  changed  to 
breadth  of  tone  and  an  approach  to  poetic  power,  and  about 
twenty  years  later,  say  from  1865  onwards,  his  manner  of 
painting  became  full  of  "  mystery  "  and  poetry.  In  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  work  he  became  the  P^  Corot  of  the  artistic  circles 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  was  regarded  with  personal  affection,  and  he 
was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  five  or  six  greatest  landscape 
painters  tbe  world  has  ever  seen,  along  with  Hobbema,  Claude, 
Turner  and  Constable.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  be 
earned  large  sums  by  hb  pictures,  which  became  greatly  sought 
after.  In  1871  he  gave  £2000  for  the  poor  of  Paris  (where  he 
remained  during  the  siege),  and  his  continued  charity  was  long 
tbe  subject  of  remark.  Besides  landscapes,  of  which  he  painted 
several  hundred,  Corot  produced  a  number  of  figure  pictures 
which  are  much  prized.  These  were  mostly  studio  pieces, 
eiecuted  probably  with  a  view  to  keep  his  hand  in  with  severe 
drawing,  rather  than  with  the  intention  of. producing  pictures. 
Yet  many  of  them  are  fine  in  composition,  and  in  all  cases  the 
colour  ia  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  purity.  Corot  also 
executed  a  few  etchings  and  pendl  sketches.  In  his  landscape 
[Hctures  Corot  was  more  traditional  in  his  method  of  work  than  is 
usually  believed.  If  even  his  latest  tree-painting  and  arrange- 
ment arc  compared  with  such  a  Claude  as  that  which  hangs  in  the 
Bridgewater  gallery,  it  will  be  observed  how  similar  is  Corot's 
method  and  also  how  masterly  are  his  results. 

The  works  of  Corotare  scattered  over  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, Great  Britain  and  Amedca.  The  following  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  half-dozen:  "  Une  Matinee  "  (t85o),nowin 
the  Louvre;  "  Macbeth  "  (1859),  in  the  Wallace  ctJlecUim;  "  Le 
Lac"  (1861);  "L'Arbre  brisfi  "  (1865);  "Pastorale — Souvenir 
d'ltalie"  (1S73),  in  tbe  Glasgow  Corporation  Art  Gallery; 
"  Biblis  "  C1875}.  Corot  had  a  number  of  followers  who  called 
themselves  hia  pupils.  The  best  known  are  Boudin,  Lepine, 
Chintreuil,  Franfais  and  Le  Roux. 

Authorities. — H.  Dumesnil,  Souvernrs  inlimes  (Paris,  1875); 
Roeer-Milte,  Les  Artiiles  cUibra:  Corot  (Paris,  iSgl);  Roger- 
MiUs,  Albitm  dassique  des  chefs-d'ieuvres  de    Corot  (Paris,   1895): 

J.  Roaaseaii,  BibliDtkiqut  d'art  modem* :  Camille  Carol  {Paris.  1884): 
.  Claretie,  Peintres  el  sculpteurs  conlemporains :  Carol  (Pans, 
1884):  Ch.  Bigot,  Peintres  jrancais  amtemporains:  Corot  (Paris, 
1888);  Geo.  Moore,  Ingres  arui  Coral  in  Modem  Painting  (London, 
1803);  David  Croal  Thomson,  Corot  (4to,  London,  1892);  Mrs 
Scnuyler  van  Rensselaer,  "  Corot,"  Century  MaeaziTtt  (June  1889); 
Corot,  r*eFor//o(io(i87o),p.  60,  (1875)  p.  146;  R.  A.  M.Stevenson. 
"  Corot  as  an  Eitample  of  Style  in  Painting,"  Scottish  Art  Review 
(Aug.  1888);  Ethel  Birnetig)  and  Alice  Pollard,  Corot  (London, 
IQ04J ;  Alfred  Robaut,  L'tEwre  de  Corot,  calalogtu  raitonni  tt 
iututri,  prUidi  de  VkisUrire  de  Corot  tt  de  ses  auvres  par  Etienne 
Morceau-NOalon  (Paris,  1905).  (D.  C.  T.) 

CORJPORAL.  I.  (From  Lat.  corporalis,  belonging  to  the 
corpus  or  body),  an  adjective  appearing  in  several  expressions, 
such  as  "  corporal  punishment  "  (see  below],  or  in  "  corporal 
works  of  mercy,"  for  those  acts  confined  to  the  succouring  of  the 
bodily  needs,  such  as  feeding  the  hungry,  visiting  the  sick, 
rescuing  captives.  A  "  corporal  oath  "  was  sworn  with  the  body 
in  contact  with  a  sacred  object  (see  Oath). 

3.  (From  Lat.  corporalis,  sc.  palla,  or  corporaie,  sc.  paliium),  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  small  square  linen  cloUi,  which  at 
the  service  of  the  Mass  is  placed  on  tbe  altar  under  the  chalice  and 
paten.  It  was  originally  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  altar,  and  was  folded  over  so  as  to  cover  the  chalice^ — a 
custom  still  observed  by  the  Carthusians.  The  chahce  is  now, 
bowevK,  covered  by  another  small  square  of  linen,  stiffened  with 


cardboard,  &c. ,  known  as  the  poll  {paila).      When  not 
corporal  and  pall  are  carried  in  a  square  silken  pocket . 
burse.     The  corporal  must  be  blessed  by  the  bishop,  or  b> 
with  special  faculties,  the  ritual  prayers  invoking  the  t 
blessing  that  the  linen  may  be  worthy  to  cover  and  enwrap    ,c 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.     It  represents  the  winding-sheet  in 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wrapped  the  body  of  tbe  dead 
Christ. 

3.  (Of  uncertain  derivation;  the  French  form  capOTol,  and 
Ital.  caporaU,  point  to  an  origin  from  capo,  Italian  for  head;  the 
New  English  LHctionary,  however,  favours  the  derivation  from 
Lat.  corpus,  Ital.  corpa,  body),  a  non-commissioned  officer  of 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  ranking  below  a  sergeant.  This 
rank  is  almost  universal  in  armies.  In  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries 
there  were  corporals  but  no  sergeants  in  the  cavalry,  and  this 
custom  is  preserved  in  the  three  regiments  of  British  household 
cavalry,  the  rank  of  sergeant  being  replaced  by  that  of  "  corporal 
of  horse,"  and  that  of  sergeant-major  by  "  corporal -major."  In 
the  i6th  and  early  17th  centuries  the  title  "  corporal  of  the  field  " 
was  often  given  to  a  superior  officer  who  acted  as  a  staff -officer  to 
the  sergeant-major-general.  In  the  navy  the  "  ship's  corporal," 
formerly  a  semi-military  instructor  to  the  crew,  is  now  a  petty 
officer  charged  with  assisting  the  master-at-arms  in  police  duties 
on  board  ship. 

CORPORAL  FUNISHHENT,  chastisement  inflicted  by  one 
person  on  the  body  (corpus)  of  another.  By  the  common  law  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  infliction  of  corporal  punish- 
ment b  illegal  unless  it  is  done  in  self-defence  or  in  defence  of 
others,  or  is  done  either  by  some  person  having  punitive  authority 
over  the  person  chastised  or  under  the  authority  of  a  competent 
court  of  justice.  Corporal  punishment  in  defence  of  self  or 
others  needs  no  comment,  except  that,  like  all  other  acts  done  in 
defence,  its  justification  depends  on  whether  or  not  it  was 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  person  attacked. 
Among  persons  invested  with  punitive  authority,  mention  must 
first  be  made  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  of  teachers,  who 
have,  by  implied  delegation  from  the  parents,  and  as  incidental 
to  the  relation  of  master  and  pupil,  powers  of  reasonable  corporal 
punishment.  Such  powers  are  not  limited  to  offences  committed 
by  the  pupil  upon  the  premises  of  the  school,  but  extend  to  acts 
done  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  and  during  what  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  school  hours  {Cleary  v.  Booth,  1893,  1 
Q.B.  465).  The  rights  of  parents,  guardians  and  teachers,  in 
regard  to  the  chastisement  of  children,  were  expressly  recognized 
in  English  law  by  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act  1904 
(§  28).  Poor  law  authorities  and  managers  of  reformatories  are  in 
the  same  position  in  this  respect  as  teachers.  The  punitive 
authority  of  elementary  school  teachers  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  education  authority:  that  of  poor  law  authorities  to 
the  regulation  of  tbe  Home  (^ce  and  the  Local  Government 
Board.  A  master  has  a  right  to  inflict  moderate  chastisement 
upon  bis  apprentice  for  neglect  or  other  misbehaviour,  provided 
that  he  does  so  himself,  and  that  the  apprentice  is  under  age 
(Archbold,  Cr.  PI.,  ajrd  ed.,  795).  Where  a  legal  right  of  chastise- 
ment is  exercised  immoderately,  the  person  so  exercising  it  incurs 
both  civil  and  criminal  liability. 

In  some  of  the  older  English  legal  authorities  (e.g.  Bacon, 
Abridg.  tit.  "Baron  and  Feme,"  B),  it  was  stated  that  a  husband 
might  inflict  moderate  corporal  punishment  on  his  wife  in  order 
to  keep  her  "  within  the  bounds  of  duty,"  But  these  authorities 
were  definitely  discredited  in  1891  in  the  case  of  S.  v.  Jackson 
(i  Q.B.  671).  By  the  unmodified  Mahommedan  law,  a  husband 
may  administer  moderate  corporal  punishment  to  his  wife;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  right  could  be  legally  exercised  in 
Brirish  India  (Wilson,  Digest  of  Anglo-Mahommedan  Law,  anded., 
pp.  IS3,  154)-  In  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (Bk.  i,  c.  63, 
§  39)  it  b  laid  down  that  "  churchwardens,  and  perhaps  private 
persons,  may  whip  boys  playing  in  church  "  during  divine 
service.  But  while  the  right  to  remove  such  offenders  b  un- 
doubted, the  right  of  castigation  could  not  now  safely  be 
exercised.  At  common  law  the  master  of  a  ship  is  entitled  to 
inflict  reasonable  chastisemmt  on  a  seaman  for  noss  breach  of 
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duty.  But  such  offences  are  now  specially  provided  for  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  1894  (SS  2io-2$i);  and  where  the 
provisions  of  that  statute  are  available,  corporal  punishment 
would  probably  be  illegal. 

Ab  to  corporal  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy,  see  articles 
Military  Law  ;  Navv.  In  civil  prisons,  whether  they  are  convict 
prisons  or  local  prisons,  corporal  punishment  may  not  be  inflicted 
except  under  sentence  of  a  competent  court,  or  except  in  the  case 
of  prisoners  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  convicted  of 
felony,  or  sentenced  to  hard  labour,  who  have  been  guilty  of  mutiny 
or  incitement  to  mutiny,  or  of  gross  personal  violence  to  an  officer 
or  servant  of  the  prison  ?Act  of  1898,  !  5).  Plogeing  for  these  offences 
in  prison  may  not  be  inflicted  except  by  order  oT  the  board  of  visitors 
or  visiting  committee  of  the  prison,  made  at  a  meeting  specially 
constituted,  and  confirmed  by  a  secretary  of  state  (Prison  Act  of 

1898,  {  5:  Convict  Prison  Rules  1899;  Stat.  R.  and  0.  1899,  No. 
321,  rr.  77-79;  Local  Prison  Rules  1899;  Stat,  R.  and  O.  1899,  No. 
333,  rr.  84,  8s).  The  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  is  prescribed 
by  the  Convict  Prison  Rules  (rr.  82-85)  and  the  Local  Prison  Rules 
(rr.  88-91),  which  limit  the  number  of  strokes  and  prescribe  the 
instrument  to  be  used  for  inflicting  them,  the  cat  or  birch  for  prisoners 
over  16,  and  the  birch  for  prisoners  under  18. 

Corporal  punishment  for  breaches  of  prison  discipline  in  Scottish 

g-isonaisnot  authorized  by  any  statute  nor  under  the  Scottish  Prison 
ules  (see  Stat.  R.  and  O.  Fevised,  ed,  1904,  vol.  x.  tit,  "  Prison, 
Scotland,"  p.  60),  In  Irish  convict  prisons  corporal  punishment 
may  be  inflicted  bv  order  of  justices  specially  appointed  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  under  {  3  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Act  1864,  but  the  Irish 
Prison  Rules  of  i903(Stat.R.and  O.1903, No.  59o)contain  no  reference 
to  this  power. 

At  commoD  law,  courts  of  justice  had  jurisdiction  to  impose  a 
sentence  of  whipping  on  persons  convicted  on  indictment  for 
petty  larceny  or  misdemeanours  of  the  meaner  kind  (see  i 
Bishop,  Amer.  Cr.  Law,  8th  ed.,  i  94a).  But  they  do  not  now 
impose  such  sentence  except  under  statutory  authority.  The 
whipping  of  women  was  absolutely  prohibited  in  1830  by  the 
Whipping  of  Feniale  Offenders  Abolition  Act  of  that  year.  But 
there  are  numerous  statutes  authorizing  the  imposition  of  a 
sentence  of  whipping  on  male  offenders.  The  following  cases 
may  be  noted,  i.  Adults:  (a)  who  are  incorrigible  rogues 
(Vagrancy  Act  1824,  §  jo);  (6)  who  discharge  fire-arms,  &c.,  with 
intent  to  injure  or  alarm  the  sovereign  (Treason  Act  1843,  {  a, 
and  see  8  St.  Tr.  N.S.  i,  and  O'Connor's  Case,  187a,  it),  p.  3  n.); 
(c)  who  are  guilty  of  robbery  with  violence  (Larceny  Act  1861, 
S  43),  or  offences  against  §  31  of  the  Offences  against  the  Person 
Act  of  1861;  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  whether 
theGanottersActof  1861,  which  authorized theorderingofmore 
than  one  whipping  in  the  case  of  an  offender  over  16  years  of 
age,  was  the  effective  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  offences 
against  which  it  was  directed,  but  the  best  judicial  opinion  is  in 
the  affirmative,  i.  Males  under  sixUen:  (a)  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  noted ;  (b)  for  many  statutory  offences,  e.g.  larceny 
(Larceny  Act  1861),  malicious  damage  (Malicious  Damage  Act 
1861,  §  75;  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885,  §  4);  (e)  by 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  (Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  1879, 
SS  10,  II,  and  1899;  First  Offenders  Act  1887);  if  a  boy  is  over 
7  and  under  13,  not  more  than  6  strokes,  if  he  is  over  r  1 ,  but  under 
14,  not  more  than  13  strokes  may  be  inflicted  ;  the  birch-rod  is 
to  be  used,  and  the  punishment  is  to  be  given  by  a  police 
constable  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  officer,  and  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  if  be  desire  it. 

In  Scotland  the  whipping  of  male  offenders  under  14  is  regulated 
by  the  Prisons  (Scotland)  Act  i860,  {  -ja.  the  Whipping  Act  i863, 
and  S  514  of  the  Bureh  Police  (Scotland)  Act  1892;  and  offenders 
over  16  may  not  be  wnipped  for  offences  against  person  or  property 
(Whipping  Act  1863,  {  3), 

In  Ireland  the  law  is  in  substance  the  same  as  in  England;  for 
special  statutes  see  official  Index  to  Statutes  (ed.  1905),  p,  985,  art. 
Punishment,  6, 

The  flc«ging  of  women  is  prohibited  throughout  British  India 
(Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Act  v.  of  1808,  S  393)  and  the  British 
colonies,  where  the  infliction  of  corporal  pumsh me nt  by  judicial 
order  is  in  the  main  regulated  on  the  lines  of  modem  English  legisla- 
tion. In  some  Briti^  colonies  the  list  of  offences  punishabfe  by 
whipping  is  larger  than  in  England  (see  Queensland  Criminal  Code 

1899,  arts.  2ia,  213,  216). 

In  the  United  States  whipping  is  not  a  legal  punishment  under 
the  Federal  Law  (Revised  Stats.  U.S.  §  5317)-  But  in  some  of  the 
states  of  the  Union  whipping  is  inflicted  under  statute,  and  is  not 
held  cruel  01  unusual  within  the  Federal  Constitution  (i  Bishop, 


Amer.Crim.  Law,8tbed.,i94j).  In  Delaware  wife-beating  and 
certain  offences  against  property  by  males  are  punishable  with 
flogging ;  and  in  Maryland  the  same  punishment  is  applicable 
for  wife-beating.  Flogging  is  in  force  as  a  disciplinary  measure 
in  some  penal  institutions. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Laurent  (Principes  de  droit  civil 
franoais  (1870),  vol.  iv.  §  375)  that  the  express  definition  in  the 
French  Code  Civil  (arts.  371  et  seq.)  of  parental  rights  over 
children  excludes  the  power  of  corporal  punishment.  But  this 
view  is  not  generally  accepted.  The  parental  right  of  moderate 
chastisement  is  expressly  reserved  in  the  Civil  Code  of  Spain 
(art.  155,  2).  Flogging  is  not  recognized  as  a  legal  punish- 
ment by  the  French  Code  P£nal,  nor  by  the  Penal  Codes 
of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  or  Portugal.  (See  also  Whipping 
ox  Flogging.)  (A,  W.  R.) 

CORPORATION  (from  Lat.  corporare,  to  form  into  a  body, 
corpus,  corporis),  la  English  law,  an  association  of  persons  which 
is  treated  in  many  respects  as  if  it  were  itself  a  person.  It  has 
rights  and  duties  of  its  own  which  are  not  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  individual  members  thereof.  Thus  a  corporation  may  own 
land,  but  the  individual  members  of  the  coiporation  have  do 
rights  therein.  A  corporation  may  owe  money,  but  the 
corporators  as  individuals  are  under  no  obligation  to  pay  the 
debt.  The  rights  and  duties  descend  to  the  successive  members 
of  the  corporation.  This  capacity  of  perpetual  succession  is 
regarded  as  the  distirtguishing  feature  of  corporations  as  com- 
pared with  other  societies.  One  of  the  phrases  most  commonly 
met  with  in  law-books  describes  a  corporation  as  a  society  with 
perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal.  The  lattet  point, 
however,  is  not  conclusive  of  the  corporate  character. 

The  legal  attributes  of  a  corporation  have  been  worked  out 
with  great  fulness  and  ingenuity  in  English  law,  but  the  con- 
ceptiwi  has  been  taken  fuU-grown  from  the  law  of  Rome.  The 
term  in  Roman  law  corresponding  to  the  modem  corporation  is 
collegium;  a  more  general  term  is  universitas.  A  collegium  or 
corpus  must  have  consisted  of  at  least  three  persons,  who  were 
said  to  be  corporati— habere  corpus.  They  could  hold  property  in 
common  and  had  a  common  chest.  They  might  sue  and  be  sued 
by  their  agent  (jym^ictM  or  <icfi»-).  There  was  a  complete  separa- 
tion in  law  between  the  rights  of  the  ccUegiv-m  as  a  body  and 
those  of  its  individual  members.  The  collegium  remained  in 
existence  although'  all  its  original  members  were  changed.  It 
was  governed  W  its  own  by-laws,  provided  these  were  not 
contrary  to  the  common  law.  The  power  of  forming  collegia  was 
restrained,  and  societies  pretending  to  act  as  corporations  were 
often  suppressed.  In  all  these  points  the  collegia  of  Roman 
closely  resemble  the  corporations  of  English  law.  There  is  a 
similar  parallel  between  the  purposes  for  which  the  formation  of 
such  societies  is  authorized  in  English  and  in  Roman  law.  Thus 
among  the  Roman  collegia  the  following  classes  are  distin- 
guished ; — (i)  Public  governing  bodies,  or  municipalities,  civHates; 
(2)  religious  societies,  such  as  the  collegia  of  priests  and  Vestal 
Virgins ;  (3)  official  societies,  e.g.  the  scribae,  employed  in  the 
administraticnof  the  state  1(4)  trade  societies,  e.g.fabri,piclores, 
navicularii,  See.  This  class  shades  down  into  the  sodelaies  not 
incorporated,  just  as  our  own  trading  corporations  partake 
largely  of  the  character  of  ordinary  partnerships.  In  the  later 
Roman  law  the  distinction  of  corporations  into  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, into  lay  and  eleemosynary,  is  recognized.  The  latter 
could  not  alienate  without  just  cause,  nor  take  land  without 
a  licence — a  restriction  which  may  be  compared  with  modem 
statutes  of  mortmain.  All  these  privileged  societies  are  what  we 
should  call  corporations  aggregate.  The  corporation  sole  (i.e.  con- 
sisting of  only  a  ^ngle  person)  is  a  later  refinement,  for  although 
Roman  law  held  that  the  corporation  subsisted  in  full  force, 
notwithstanding  that  only  one  member  survived,  it  did  not 
impute  to  the  successive  holders  of  a  public  oflSce  the  character 
of  a  corporation.  When  a  public  officer  in  English  law  is  said  to 
be  a  corporation  sole,  the  meaning  is  that  the  rights  acquired  by 
him  in  that  capacity  descend  to  his  successor  in  office,  and  not 
(as  the  case  is  where  a  public  officer  is  not  a  corporation)  to  his 
ordinary  legal  representative.    The  best  known  instances  of 
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cotporation  sole  are  the  king  and  the  parson  of  a  parish.  The 
conception  of  the  king  as  a  corporation  is  the  key  to  many  of  his 
paradozicai  attribntes  in  constitutional  theory — his  invisibility, 
immortality,  &c. 

The  term  quasi-corporation  b  applied  to  holders  for  the  time 
being  of  certain  official  positions,  though  not  incorporated,  as 
the  churchwardens  of  a  parish,  guardians  of  the  poor,  &c. 

The  Roman  conception  of  a  corporation  was  kept  alive  by 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  bodies.  When  English  lawyers 
came  to  deal  with  such  societies,  the  corporation  law  of  Rome 
admitted  of  easy  application.  Accordingly,  in  no  department 
has  English  law  borrowed  so  copiously  and  so  directly  from  the 
dvil  law.  The  corporations  known  to  the  earlier  English  law 
were  mainly  the  municipal,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  educational 
and  eleemosynary.  To  all  of  these  the  same  principles,  borrowed 
from  Roman  jurisprudence,  were  applied.  The  different  purposes 
of  these  institutions  brought  about  in  course  of  time  diSeiences 
in  the  rules  of  the  law  applicable  to  each.  In  particular,  the 
great  development  of  trading  companies  under  special  statutes 
has  produced  a  new  class  of  corporations,  diSering  widely  from 
those  formerly  known  to  the  law.  The  reform  of  municipal 
corporations  has  also  restricted  the  operation  of  the  principles  of 
the  older  corporation  law.  These  principles,  however,  still 
apply  when  special  statutes  have  not  intervened. 

The  legal  origin  of  corporation  is  ascribed  by  J.  Grant  ( Trtalise 
on  the  Law  of  Corporaiions,  1850)  to  five  sources,  viz.  common 
law,  prescription,  act  of  parliament,  charter  and  implication. 
Prescription  in  legal  theory  implies  a  grant,  so  that  corporations 
by  prescription  would  be  reducible  to  the  class  of  chartered  or 
statutory  corporations.  A  corporation  is  said  to  ejdst  by  implica- 
tion when  the  purposes  of  a  legally  constituted  society  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  corporate  powers.  Corporations  are  thus 
ultimately  traceable  to  the  authority  of  charters  and  acts  of 
parliament.  The  power  of  creating  corporations  by  charter  is  an 
important  prerogative  of  the  crown,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
the  constitution,  when  all  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  practically 
exercised  by  parliament,  there  is  no  room  for  any  jealousy  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  exercised.  The  power  of  charter- 
ing corporations  belonged  also  to  subjects  who  had  jura  regalia, 
e.g.  the  bishops  of  Durham  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  to 
the  city  of  Durham  in  1565,  1603  and  1780.  The  charter  of  a 
corporation  is  regarded  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a  contract 
between  the  king  and  the  corporation.  It  will  be  construed 
more  favourably  for  the  crown,  and  more  strictly  as  agamst  the 
grantee.  It  cannot  alter  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  may  be 
surrendered,  so  that,  if  the  surrender  is  accepted  by  the  crown 
and  enrolled  in  chancery,  the  ccoporation  is  thereby  dissolved. 
Great  use  was  made  of  this  power  of  the  crown  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  U.  and  James  II. 

Every  corporation,  it  is  said,  must  have  a  name,  and  it  may 
have  more  names  than  one,  but  two  corporations  cannot  have 
the  same  name.  And  corporations  cannot  change  their  name 
save  by  charter  or  some  equivalent  authority. 

The  possession  of  a  common  seal,  though,  as  already  stated, 
not  conclusive  of  the  corporate  character,  is  an  incident  of 
every  corporation  aggregate.  The  inns  of  courts  have  common 
seals,  but  they  are  only  voluntary  societies,  not  corporations. 
Generally  speaking,  all  corporate  acts  affecting  strangers  must 
be  perf  ormal  under  the  common  seal ;  acts  of  internal  administra- 
tioQ  affecting  only  the  corporators,  need  not  be  under  seal.  The 
rule  has  been  defended  as  following  necessarily  from  the  im- 
personal character  of  a  corporation;  either  a  seal  or  something 
equivalent  must  be  fixed  upon  so  that  the  act  o^  the  corporation 
may  be  recognized  by  all. 

A  corporation  may  be  abolished  by  statute,  but  not  by  the 
mere  authority  of  the  crown.  It  may  also  become  extmct  by  the 
disappearance  of  all  its  members  or  of  any  integral  part,  by 
surrender  of  charter  if  it  is  a  chartered  socie^,  by  process  of 
taw,  or  by  forfeiture  of  privileges. 

The  power  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  society  is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  corporation  law,  even  in  cases  where 
the  corporation  has  a  head.     It  is  even  said  that  only  by  an 


act  of  parliament  can  this  rule  be  avoided.  The  binding 
majority  is  that  of  the  number  present  at  a  corporate  meeting 
duly  summoned. 

In  corporations  which  have  a  head  (as  colleges),  although  the 
head  cannot  veto  the  resolution  of  the  majority,  he  is  still 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  society,  and  his  death  suspends 
its  existence,  so  that  a  head  cannot  devise  or  bequeath  to  the 
corporation,  nor  can  a  grant  be  made  to  a  corporation  during 
vacancy  of  the  headship. 

A  corporation  has  power  to  make  such  regulations  (by-laws) 
as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  purposes,  and  these  are 
binding  on  its  members  and  on  persons  within  its  local  jurisdic- 
tion if  it  has  any. 

The  power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  was  incident  to  a  corpora- 
tion at  common  law,  but  its  restriction  by  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main dates  from  a  very  early  period.  The  English  law  against 
mortmain  was  dictated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  feudal  lords,  who 
lost  the  services  they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to, 
when  their  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  perpetual  corporation. 
The  vast  increase  in  the  estates  of  ecclesiastical  corporations 
constituted  by  itself  a  danger  which  might  well  justify  the 
operation  of  the  restricting  statutes. 

The  Mortmain  Acts  applied  only  to  cases  of  alienation  ttUer 
vivos.  Therewasnopower  to  devise  lands  by  will  until  32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  I  (1S40),  and  when  the  power  was  granted  corporations 
were  expressly  excluded  from  its  benefits.  No  devise  to  a 
corporation,  whether  for  its  own  use  or  in  trust,  was  allowed  to 
be  good;  land  so  devised  went  to  the  heir,  either  absolutely  or 
charged  with  the  trusts  imposed  upon  it  in  the  abortive  devise. 
A  modification,  however,  was  gradually  wrought  by  the  judicial 
interpretations  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  [4oi,  and  it  was 
held  that  a  devise  to  a  corporation  for  a  charitable  purpose 
might  be  a  good  devise,  and  would  stand  unless  voided  by  the 
Mortmain  Acts;  so  that  no  corporation  could  take  land,  without 
a  licence,  for  any  purpose  or  in  any  way;  and  no  localised 
corporation  could  take  lands  by  devise,  save  for  charitable 
purposes.  Then  came  the  act  of  1736,  commonly  but  improperly 
called  the  Mortmain  Act.  Its  effect  was  generally  to  maike  it 
impossible  for  land  to  be  left  by  will  for  charitable  uses,  whether 
through  a  corporation  or  a  natural  person.'  The  Wilb  Act  1837 
did  not  renew  the  old  provision  against  devises  to  corporations, 
which  therefore  fell  under  the  general  law  of  mortmain.  The  law 
was  consolidated  by  the  Mortmain  and  Charitable  Uses  Act  1888, 
and  the  result  is  simply  that  corporations  cannot  take  land  for  any 
purpose  without  a  Licence,  and  no  licence  in  mortmain  is  granted 
by  the  crown,  except  in  certain  statutory  cases  in  the  interests 
of  religion,  charity  or  other  definite  public  object. 

The  power  of  corporations  at  common  law  to  alienate  their 
property  is  usually  restricted,  as  is  their  power  to  lease  it  for  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  years,  except  by  sanction  of  a  public 
authority.  The  more  important  classes  of  corporations,  how- 
ever, are  now  governed  by  special  statutes  which  exclude  or 
modify  the  operation  of  the  common  law  principles.  The  most 
considerable  class  of  societies  still  unaffected  by  such  special 
legislation  are  the  Livery  Companies  (?.ti.).  Under  Companit 
will  be  found  an  account  of  the  important  enactments  regulating 
joint-stock  companies. 

The  question  to  what  extent  the  common  law  incidents  of  a 
corporation  have  been  interfered  with  by  special  legislation  has 
become  one  of  much  importance,  espedtdly  under  the  acts 
relating  to  joint-stock  companies,  'the  most  important  case 
on  this  subject  is  that  of  Riche  v.  The  Askbury  Raiiteay  Carriage 
Company,  1875  (L.R.  9  Ex.  234;  L.R.  7  H.L.  653),  in  which,  the 
judges  of  the  exchequer  chamber  being  equally  divided,  the 
decision  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  The  view  taken  by  the 
affirming  judges,  viz.  that  the  common  law  incidents  of  a  corpora- 
tion adhere  unless  expressly  removed  by  the  legislature,  may  be 

'  Devises  to  callegee  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act, 
but  such  devises  must  be  for  purposes  identical  with  or  ckMely 
resembling  the  original  purposes  of  the  college:  and  the  exception 
from  this  act  doea  not  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  licence  in 
mortmain. 
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illustrated  by  a  short  extract  from  tbe  judgment  of  Mr  Jnstke 
Blackburn: — 

"  If  I  thoug^ht  it  waB  at  common  law  an  incident  to  a  corporation 
that  its  capacity  should  be  limited  by  the  instrument  creating  it,  I 
should  agree  that  the  capacity  of  a  company  incorporated  under 
the  act  of  1863  was  limited  to  the  object  ia  the  memorandum  of 
association.  But  if  I  am  right  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  already 
Cdipressed,  that  the  general  powa  of  contractiiig  is  an  incident  to  a 
CMporation  which  it  lequues  an  indication  ot  intention  in  the 
legislature  to  take  away,  f  eee  no  such  indication  here.  If  the 
question  was  whether  the  legislature  had  conferred  on  a  corporation. 
created  under  this  act,  capacity  to  enter  into  contracts  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  deed,  there  could  be  only  one  answer.  The 
legifdature  did  not  confer  such  capacity.  But  if  the  question  be, 
as  1  apprehend  it  ia,  whether  the  legislature  have  indicated  an 
intention  to  take  away  the  power  of  contracting  which  at  common 
law  would  be  incident  to  a  bodv  corporate,  and  not  merely  to  limit 
the  authority  of  the  mana^i^  body  and  the  majority  of  the  share- 
holders to  bmd  the  minority,  but  also  to  [wohibit  and  make  illegal 
contracts  made  by  the  body  corporate,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  be  binding  on  the  body  if  incorporated  at  common  law,  1 
think  the  answer  should  be  the  other  way." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Lords,  agreeing  with  the 
three  dissentient  judges  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  proDounced 
the  effect  of  the  Compauies  Act  to  be  the  opposite  of  that  indi- 
cated by  Mr  Justice  Blackburn.  "  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  not  implied,  but  actually  expressed,  that  the  corpora- 
tions, should  not  enter,  having  regard  to  this  memorandum  of 
association,  into  a  contract  of  this  description.  The  contract  in 
my  judgment  could  not  have  been  ratified  by  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  whole  corporation."  In  such  companies,  therefore, 
objects  beyond  the  scope  of  the  memorandum  ot  association  are 
tdira  vires  of  the  corporation.  The  doctrine  of  uUra  vires,  as  it  is 
called,  is  almost  wholly  of  modem  and  judicial  creation.  The 
first  emphatic  recognition  of  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  case 
oi  companies  created  for  special  purposes  with  extraordinary 
powers,  by  act  of  parliament,  and,  more  particularly,  railway 
companies.  The  funds  of  such  companies,  it  was  held,  must  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created,  and  to  no 
other.  Whether  this  doctrine  is  applicable  to  the  older  ot,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  ordinary  corporations,  ai^eais  to  be 
doubtful.     S.  Brice  {Ultra  Vires)  writes: — 

"  Take,  as  a  strong  instance,  a  university  or  a  London  guild. 
Either  can  undoubt^ly  manage,  invest,  transform  and  expend 
the  corporate  property  in  almost  any  way  it  pleases,  but  if  they 
proposed  to  euiaust  the  same  on  the  private  pleasures  of  existing 
members,  or  to  abandon  the  promotion,  the  one  of  education,  the 
Other  of  their  art  and  mystery,  it  is  very  probable,  if  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  the  court  of  chancery  would  restrain  the  same,  as 
being  vilra  virei." 

CORPS  (pronounced  as  in  French,  from  which  it  is  taken,  being 
a  late  spelling  of  cars,  from  Lat.  corpus,  a  body;  cf.  "  cotpse  "), 
aword  in  very  general  use  since  thei7thcenturyto  denote  a  body 
of  troops,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  to  the  greater  part  of  an 
army.  In  a  special  sense  "  corps  "  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
"  army  corps  "  (corps  d'armte).  The  word  is  applied  to  any 
organized  body,  as  in  corps  diplomatique,  the  general  body  of 
foreign  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  any  government  (see 
DiPLOUAcy),  01  corps  de  ballet,  the  members  of  a  troop  of  dancers 
at  a  theatre;  so  in  esprU  de  corps,  the  common  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  animates  any  body  of  associated  persons, 

CORPSE  (Lat.  corpus,  the  body),  a  dead  human  body.  Bythe 
common  law  of  England  a  corpse  is  not  the  subject  of  property 
nor  capable  of  holding  property.  It  is  not  therefore  larceny  to 
steal  a  corpse,  but  any  removal  of  the  coffin  or  grave-cloths  is 
otherwise,  such  remaining  the  property  of  the  persons  who 
buried  the  body.  It  is  a  misdemeanotir  to  expose  a  naked  corpse 
to  pubUc  view,  to  prevent  the  burial  of  a  dead  body,  or  to 
disinter  it  without  authority;  also  to  bury  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  a  dead  body  on  which  an  inquest  ought  to  be  held,  without 
giving  notice  to  a  coroner.  Anyone  who,  having  the  means, 
neglects  to  bury  a  dead  body  which  he  is  legally  bound  to  bury, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  but  no  one  is  bound  to  incur  a  debt 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  a  deceased  person  to  provide  Christian  burial  for  him;  failing 
relatives  and  friends,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  parish.  No 
cor[>se  can  be  attached,  taken  in  execution,  arrested  or  detained 


for  debt.  See  further  Body-snatchinc,  and  Bdxial  and 
BuKiAL  Acts. 

CORPULENCE  (Lat.  corpus,  body),  or  Obestty  (lat.  ob, 
against,  and  edere,  to  eat),  a  condition  of  the  animal  body 
characterized  by  the  over-acciunulatton  of  fat  under  the  skin  and 
around  certain  of  the  internal  organs.  In  all  healthy  [wrsons  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  fat  is  present  in  these  parts,  and  serves 
important  physiologicaJ  ends,  besides  contributing  to  the  proper 
configuration  of  the  body  (see  Ndtrition).  Even  a  considerable 
measure  of  fatness,  however  inconvenient,  [s  not  inconsistent 
with  a  high  degree  of  health  and  activity,  and  it  is  only  when  in 
great  excess  or  rapidly  increasing  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a 
pathological  state  (see  Metabolic  Diseases).  The  extent  to 
which  excess  of  fat  may  proceed  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wdl' 
authenticated  examples  recorded  in  medical  works,  of  which  only 
a  few  can  be  here  mentioned.  Thus  Bright,  a  grocer  of  Maldon, 
in  Essex,  who  died  in  1750,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  weighed 
616  lb.  Dr  F.  Dancel  (Ff a)«  de  t'oMsiU,  Paris,  1863)  records  the 
case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-two,  who  died  from  excessive 
obesity,  weighing  643  lb.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1813  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age  who  weighed 
256  lb.  But  the  most  celebrated  case  is  that  of  Daniel  Lambert 
iq.v.)  of  Leicester,  who  died  in  1&09  in  his  fortieth  year.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  heaviest  man  that  ever  lived,  his  weight 
being  739  lb  (5a  st.  11  lb).  Health  cannot  be  long  maintained 
under  excessive  obesity,  for  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  body, 
rendering  exercise  more  difficult,  leads  to  relaxation  and  defective 
nutrition  of  muscle,  while  the  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  chest 
and  abdomen  occasion  serious  embarrassment  to  the  functions  of 
the  various  organs  in  those  cavities.  In  general  the  mental 
activity  of  the  highly  corpulent  becomes  impaired,  althotigh 
there  have  always  been  many  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  production  of  corpulence 
(see  Metabolic  Diseases).  In  some  families  there  exists  an 
hereditary  predisposition  to  an  obese  habit  of  body,  the  mani- 
festation of  which  no  precautions  as  to  living  appear  capable  of 
averting.  But  it  is  unquestionable  that  certain  habits  favour 
the  occurrence  of  corpulence.  A  luxurious,  inactive,  orsedentary 
life,  with  over-indulgence  in  sleep  and  absence  of  mental  occu- 
pation, are  well  recognized  predisposing  causes.  The  more 
immediate  exciting  causes  are  over-feeding  and  the  large  use  of 
fluids  of  any  kind,  but  e^ecially  alcoholic  liquors.  Fat  persons 
are  not  always  great  eaters,  though  many  of  them  are,  while 
leanness  and  inordinate  appetite  are  not  infrequently  associated. 
Still,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  indulgence  in  food,  beyond 
what  is  requisite  to  repair  daily  waste,  goes  towards  the  increase 
of  flesh,  particularly  of  fat.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  the  non-nitrogenotis  (the  fatty,  saccharine  and  starchy) 
elements  of  the  food  are  in  excess.  The  want  of  adequate  bodily 
exercise  will  in  a  similar  manner  produce  a  like  effect,  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  cases  of  corptilence  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause  alone,  from  the  well-known  facts  that  many  persons  of 
sedentary  occupation  become  stout,  although  of  most  abstemious 
habits,  and  that  obesity  frequently  comes  on  in  the  middle-aged 
and  old,  who  take  relatively  less  exercise  than  the  young,  in 
whom  it  is  comparatively  rare.  Women  are  more  prone  to 
become  corpident  than  men,  and  appear  to  take  on  this  condition 
more  readily  after  thecessationof  the  function  of  menstruation. 

For  the  prevention  of  corpulence  and  the  reduction  of  super- 
fluous fat  many  expedients  have  berai  resorted  to,  and  numerous 
remedies  recommended.  These  have  included  bleeding,  blister- 
ing, purging,  starving  (see  Fasting),  the  use  of  different  kinds  of 
baths,  and  of  drugs  innumerable.  The  drinking  of  vinegar  was 
long  popularly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for 
obesity.  It  is  related  of  the  marquis  of  Cortona,  a  noted  general 
of  the  duke  of  Alva,  that  by  drinking  vinegar  he  so  reduced  his 
body  from  a  condition  of  enormous  obesity  that  he  could  fold  bis 
skin  about  him  like  a  garment. 

In  1863  a  pamphlet  eotitied  "  Letter  on  Corpulence,  Addressed 
to  the  Public  by  William  Banting,"  in  which  was  narrated  tbe 
remarkable  experience  of  the  writer  in  accomplishing  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  own  weight  in  a  short  space  of  time  by  Ui^adoption 
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particular  kind  of  diet,  started  the  modem  dietetic  treatment,  at 
first  called  "  Banting  "  after  the  author.  After  trying  almost 
every  known  remedy  without  effect,  Banting  was  induced,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr  Harvey,  a  London  aurist,  to  place  himself  upon 
an  entirely  new  form  of  diet,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
removal,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  saccharine,  starchy  and  fat  food, 
the  reduction  of  liquids,  and  the  substitution  of  meat  or  fish  and 
fruit  in  moderate  quantity  at  each  meal,  together  with  the  daily 
use  of  an  antacid  draught.  Under  this  regimen  his  weight  was 
reduced  46  lb  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  while  his  health 
underwent  a  marked  improvement.  His  experience,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  induced  many  to  follow  his  example;  and 
since  then  various  regimens  have  been  propounded,  all  aiming 
at  treating  corpulence  on  modem  physiological  principles  (see  also 
Dietetics,  Metabolic  Diseases  and  Nutrition).  It  is 
important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  treatment  should 
be  followed  under  medical  advice  and  observation;  for,  however 
desirable  it  be  to  get  rid  of  superabundant  fat,  it  would  be 
manifestly  no  gain  were  this  to  be  achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
general  health. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Nueces 
county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  Corpus  Christi  Bay  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  river,  192  m.  W.S.W.  of  Galveston  and 
about  150  m.  S.S.E.  of  San  Antonio.  Pop.  {1890)  4387;  (1900) 
4703,  including  963  foreign-bora  and  460  negroes;  (1910)  8299. 
It  is  served  by  the  National  of  Mexico,  Uie  St  Louis,  Brownsville  & 
Mexico,  and  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  railways.  In  1908 
the  Federal  government  began  work  on  a  project  to  connect 
Corpus  Christ!  harbour  with  Aransas  Pass  by  a  channel  SJ  ft. 
deep  at  low  water  and  75  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  following  a 
natural  depression  between  the  two  bays.  Corpus  Christi  is  a 
summer  and  winter  resort,  with  a  very  dry  equable  cUmate 
(average  annual  mean,  70'2''F.)  and  good  bathing  on  the  horse- 
shoe beach  of  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  The  city  has  an  extensive 
coasting  trade,  and  exports  fruit,  early  vegetables,  fish  and 
oysters.  There  was  a  small  Spanish  settlement  here  at  an 
early  date,  but  no  American  settlement  was  made  until  after  the 
Mexican  War.  Corpus  Christi  was  the  base  from  which  General 
Zachary  Taylor  made  his  forward  movement  to  the  Rio  Grande 
in  1846.     It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1876. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  PBA8T  OP  (Lat.  fatvm  corporis  Christi, 
».e.  festival  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  Fr.  fiU-Dieaorfiledvsacremeni, 
Gee.  FrohtUeicknamsfest),  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  honour  of  the  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  observed  on  the  first  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 
The  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  defined  by  the  Lateran 
Council  in  1215,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  elevation  and  adora- 
tion of  the  Host  were  formally  enjoined.  This  naturally  stimu- 
lated the  popular  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  had 
been  already  widespread  before  the  definition  of  the  dogma. 
The  movement  was  especially  strong  in  the  diocese  of  Li£ge,  and 
when  Julienne,  prioress  of  Mont-Comillon  near  Li£ge  (1122- 
115S),  had  a  vision  in  which  the  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  Sacrament  was  revealed  to  her,  the 
matter  was  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  the  der^,  and  in  r246 
Robert  de  Torote,  bishop  of  Li£ge,  instituted  such  a  festival  for 
his  diocese.  The  idea,  however,  did  not  spread  until,  in  iz6t, 
Jacob  Pantaleon,  archdeacon  of  Li£ge,  ascended  the  papal 
throne  as  Urban  IV.  By  a  bull  of  1264  Urban  made  thefestival, 
hitherto  practically  confined  to  the  diocese  of  Li^ge,  obligatory  on 
the  whole  Church,'  and  a  new  office  for  the  festival  was  written 
by  Thomas  Aquinas  himself.  As  yet  the  stress  was  laid  on 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a  whole;  there  is  no  mention 
in  Urban's  bull  of  the  solemn  procession  and  exposition  of  the 
Host  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful,  which  are  the  main 
features  of  the  festival  as  at  present  celebrated.  Urban's  bull 
was  once  more  promulgated,  at  the  council  of  Vienne  in  1311,  by 

'  TTte  pope's  decision,  so  the  story  goes,  was  hastened  by  a  miracle. 
A  priest,  saying  mass  at  the  church  of  Santa  Catarina  at  Bologna, 
was  troubled,  after  the  consecration,  with  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  His  temptation  was 
removed  by  the  Host  beginning  to  bleed,  the  blood  soala:^  through 
the  corporal  into  the  marble  of  the  altar. 


Pope  Clement  V.;  and  the  procession  of  the  Host  in  connexioo 
with  the  festival  was  instituted,  if  the  accounts  we  possess  are 
trustworthy,  by  Pope  John  XXII. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  festival  increased  in  popularity 
and  in  splendour.  It  became  in  effect  the  principal  feast  of  the 
Church,  the  procession  of  the  Sacrament  a  gorgeous  pageant.  In 
which  not  only  the  members  of  the  trade  and  craft  gilds,  with 
the  magbtrates  of  the  cities,  took  part,  but  princes  and 
sovereigns.  It  thus  became  in  a  high  degree  symbolical  of  the 
exdtation  of  the  sacerdotal  power.*  In  the  15th  century  the 
custom  became  almost  universal  of  following  the  procession  with 
the  performance  of  miracle-plays  and  mysteries,  generally 
arranged  and  acted  by  members  of  the  gilds  who  had  formed 
part  of  the  pageant. 

The  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  at  the 
Reformation  naturally  involved  the  suppression  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  in  the  reformed  Churches.  Luther,  in  spite  of  hjs 
belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  regarded  it  as  the  most  harmful  of  all 
the  medieval  festivals  and,  though  he  fully  realized  its  popularity, 
it  was  the  first  that  he  abolished.  This  attitude  of  the  reformers 
towards  the  festival,  however,  intensified  by  their  abhorrence  of 
the  traffic  in  indulgences  with  which  it  had  become  closely 
associated,  only  tended  to  establish  it  more  firmly  among  the 
adherents  of  the  "  old  religion."  The  procession  of  the  Host  on 
Corpus  Christi  day  became,  as  it  were,  a  public  demonstration  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  against  Protestantism  and  later  against 
religious  Liberalism.  In  most  countries  where  religious  opinion 
is  sharply  divided  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  is  therefore 
now  forbidden,  even  when  Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion. 
In  England  occasional  breaches  of  the  law  in  this  respect  have 
been  for  some  time  tolerated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession  annually  held  by  the  Italian  community  in  London. 
An  attempt  to  hold  a  public  procession  of  the  Host  in  connexion 
with  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Westminster  in  1908,  however, 
was  the  signal  for  the  outburst  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
opposition,  and  was  eventually  abandoned  owing  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  the  prime  minister. 

CORRAL  (Span,  from  corro,  a  drcle),  a  word  used  chiefly  in 
Spanish  America  and  the  United  States  for  an  enclosure  for 
cattle  and  horses,  and  also  for  a  defensive  circle  formed  of 
wagons  against  attacks  from  Indians.  It  is  also  used  as  a  verb, 
meaning  to  drive  into  a  corral,  and  so  figuratively  to  enclose, 
hem  in.  The  word  is  probably  connected  with  the  South  African 
Dutch  word  kraal  (_q.v.).  In  Ceylon  it  is  especially  used  for  an 
enclosure  meant  for  the  capture  of  wild  elephants.  In  this  last 
sense  of  the  word  the  corresponding  term  in  India  is  keddak  (q.v.). 

CORRBA,  a  genus  of  Australian  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Rutaceae,  named  after  the  Portuguese  botanist 
Jos£  Francisco  Correa  da  Sena.  The  plants  are  evergreen  shrubs 
and  extremely  useful  for  winter  flowering.  They  are  increased  by 
cuttings,  and  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  rough  peaty  soil, 
with  a  slight  addition  of  loam  and  sand.  After  the  plants  have 
done  flowering,  they  should  all  get  a  little  artificial  warmth, 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  a  slight  shade,  while  they  are  making 
their  growth,  during  which  period  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots 
should  be  nipped  out  when  6  or  8  in.  long.  When  the  growth  is 
complete,  a  half-shady  place  outdoors  during  August  and 
Septembo'  will  be  suitable,  with  protection  from  parching  winds 
and  hot  sunshine. 

CORREA  DA  8BRRA,  JOSfi  FRANCISCO  (1750-1823), 
Portuguese  politician  and  man  of  science,  was  bom  at  Serpa,  in 
Alemtejo,  in  1750.  Educated  at  Rome,  he  took  orders  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Alafo^s,  unde  of  Mary  I.  of  Portugal. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  resided  with  his  patron, 
with  whose  assistance  be  founded  the  Portuguese  Academy  of 
Sdences.  Of  this  institution  he  was  named  perpetual  secre- 
tary, and  he  received  the  privilege  of  publishing  its  trans- 
actions without  reference  to  any  censor  whatever.  His  uie  of 
this  right  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  Holy  Office;  and 

*  Nothing  caused  more  offence  to  Liberal  sentiment  in  France  after 
the  Restoration  than  the  spectade  of  King  Louis  XVIII.  walking 
and  carrying  a  candle  in  the  procession  through  the  Keeets  of  f^iis. 
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<»QsequentJy  in  1786  he  fled  to  France,  and  remained  there  till 
the  death  of  Pedio  lU.,  when  he  again  took  up  his  residence 
with  Alafoes.  But  having  given  a  lodging  in  the  palace  to  a 
Fiench  Girondist,  he  was  foiced  to  flee  to  England,  where  he 
found  a  protector  in  Sit  Joseph  Banks,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Portuguese  embassy,  but  a  quarrel  with  the  ambassador  drove 
him  once  more  to  Paris  (iSoa),  and  in  that  city  he  resided  till 
1813,  when  he  crossed  over  to  New  York.  In  i8r6  he  was  made 
Portuguese  minister-plenipoteotiary  at  Washington,  and  in  i8ao 
he  was  recalled  home,  appointed  a  member  of  the  financial 
council,  and  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Cortes.  Three  years  after, 
and  in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  died.  Correa  da  Serra  ranks  high  as  a  botanist,  though 
he  published  no  great  special  work.  His  principal  claim  to 
renown  is  the  CoUcq&o  de  livros  mediios  da  kistoria  Portuguaa, 
(4  vols.,  1790-1816),  an  invaluable  selection  of  documents, 
exceedingly  well  edited. 

fXtRRBOGIO,  or  Cok£OCIO,  the  name  ordinarily  given  to 
Antonio  AUegri  (1494-1534),  the  celebrated  Italian  painter,  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  impulsive  inventors  in  expression  and  pose 
and  the  most  consummate  executants.  The  external  circum- 
stances Q&  his  life  have  been  very  diversely  stated  by  different 
writers,  and  the  whole  of  what  has  been  narrated  regarding  bim, 
even  waiving  the  question  of  its  authenticity,  is  but  meagre. 

The  first  controversy  is  as  to  his  origin.  Some  say  that  be  was 
bcffn  of  poor  and  lowly  parents;  others,  that  his  family  was  noble 
and  rich.  Neither  account  is  accurate.  His  father  was  Pelle- 
grino  Allegri,  a  tradesman  in  comfortable  circumstances,  living 
at  Correggio,  a  small  dty  in  the  territory  of  Modena ;  his  mother 
Bemardina  Piazzoli  degU  Aromani,  also  of  a  creditable  family  of 
moderate  means.  Antonio  was  bom  at  Correggio,  and  was 
carefully  educated.  He  was  not  (as  has  been  often  alleged) 
strictly  self-taught  in  his  art— a  supposition  which  the  internal 
evidence  of  his  pictures  must  of  itself  refute.  They  show  a 
knowledge  of  cities,  perspective,  architecture,  sculpture  and 
anatomy.  The  last-named  science  he  studied  under  Dr  Giovanni 
Battista  Lombardi,  whom  he  is  believed  to  have  represented  in 
the  portrait  currently  named  "  II  Medico  del  Correggio " 
(Correggio's  physidan).  It  is  concluded  that  he  learned  the  first 
elements  of  design  from  his  uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegri,  a  painter  of 
moderate  ability  at  Correggio,  and  from  Antonio  Bartolotti, 
named  Tognino,  and  tliat  he  afterwards  went  to  the  school  of 
Francesco  Ferrari  Bianchi  (named  Frare),  and  perhaps  to  that  of 
the  successors  of  Andrea  Mantegna  in  Mantua.  He  is  said  to  have 
learned  modelling  along  with  the  celebrated  Bcgarelli  at 
Parma;  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that,  in  the  "  Pietil  " 
executed  by  Begarelli  for  the  church  of  Santa  Marghcrita,  the 
three  finest  figures  arc  the  work  of  Correggio,  but,  as  the  group 
appears  to  have  been  completed  three  years  after  the  painter's 
death,  there  is  very  little  plausibility  in  this  story.  Another 
statement  connecting  Begarelli  with  Correg^o  is  probably  true, 
namely,  that  the  sculptor  executed  models  in  relief  for  the  figures 
which  the  painter  had  to  design  on  the  cupolas  of  the  churches  in 
Parma.  This  was  necessarily  an  expensive  item,  and  it  has  been 
cited  as  showing  that  Correggio  must  have  been  at  least  tolerably 
well  o&, — an  inference  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  used 
the  most  precious  and  costly  cotours,  and  generally  painted  on 
fine  canvases  or  sometimes  on  sheets  of  copper. 

Hie  few  certain  early  works  of  Correggio  show  a  rapid  pro- 
gression towards  the  attainment  of  his  own  original  style. 
Though  he  never  achieved  any  large  measure  of  reputation 
during  his  brief  lifetime,  and  was  perhaps  totally  unknown 
beyond  his  own  district  of  country,  he  found  a  sufficiency  of 
employers,  and  this  from  a  very  youthful  age.  One  of  his  early 
pictures,  painted  in  1514  when  he  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  is  a  laige  altar-piece  commissioned  for  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Carpi,  representing  the  Virgin  enthroned,  with 
Saints;  it  indicates  a  predilection  for  the  style  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  has  certainly  even  greater  freedom  than  similarly 
early  works  of  Raphael.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  Dresden 
gallery.    Another  painting  of  Correggio's  youth  is  the  "  Arrest  of 


Christ"  A  third  is  an  Ancona  (or  triple  altar-piece — ^the 
"  Repose  in  Egypt,  with  Sts  Bartholomew  and  John  ")  in  the 
church  of  the  ConventuaU  at  Correggio,  showing  the  transition 
from  the  painter's  first  to  his  second  style.  Between  1514  and 
1 510  Correggio  worked  much,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  for  churches 
and  convents.  In  1531  he  began  his  famous  fresco  of  the 
"  Ascension  of  Christ,"  on  the  cupola  of  the  Benedictine  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Parma;  here  the  Redeemer  is  surrounded  by 
the  twelve  apostles  and  the  four  doctors  of  the  church,  supported 
by  a  host  ^  wingless  cherub  boys  amid  the  clouds.  Tias  he 
finished  in  1524,  and  soon  afterwards  undertook  his  still  vaster 
work  on  another  cupola,  that  of  the  cathedral  of  the  same  city, 
presenting  the  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  amid  an  un- 
numbered host  of  saints  and  angels  rapt  in  celestial  joy.  It 
occupied  him  up  to  1 530.  The  astounding  boldness  of  scheme  in 
these  works,  especially  as  regards  their  incessant  and  audacious 
foreshortenings — tfie  whole  mass  of  figures  being  portrayed  as  in 
the  clouds,  and  as  seen  from  below — becomes  all  the  more 
startling  when  we  recall  to  mind  the  three  facts— that  Correggio 
had  apparently  never  seen  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  or 
his  other  great  predecessors  and  contempc«aries,  in  Rome, 
Florence,  or  other  chief  centres  of  art;  that  he  was  the  first 
artist  who  ever  undertook  the  painting  of  a  large  cupola;  and 
that  he  not  only  went  at  once  to  the  extreme  of  what  can  be 
adventured  in  foreshortening,  but  even  forestalled  in  this  attempt 
the  mightiest  geniuses  of  an  elder  generation — the  "  Last 
Judgment "  of  Michelangelo,  for  instance,  not  having  been 
begun  earlier  than  1533  (although  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine 
chapel,  in  which  foreshortening  plays  a  comparatively  small  part, 
dates  from  rsoS  to  rsii).  The  cupola  of  the  cathedral  has 
ncitherskyUght  nor  windows,  but  only  light  reflected  from  below; 
the  frescoes,  some  portions  of  which  were  ultimately  supplied  by 
Giorgio  Gandini,  are  now  dusky  with  the  smoke  of  tapers,  and 
parts  of  them,  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  church  of  St  John, 
have  during  many  past  years  been  peeling  off.  The  violent 
foreshortenings  were  not,  in  the  painter's  own  time,  the  object  of 
unmixed  admiration;  some  satirist  termed  the  groups  a  "  guaz- 
zetto  di  rane,"  or  "  hash  of  frogs."  This  was  not  exactly  the 
opinion  of  Titian,  who  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  seeing  the 
pictures,  and  finding  them  lightly  esteemed  by  local  dignitaries, 
'  Reverse  the  cupola,  and  £11  it  with  gold,  and  even  that  will  not 
be  its  money's  worth."  Annibale  Caracci  and  the  Eclectics 
generally  evinced  their  zealous  admiration  quite  as  ardently. 
Farma  is  the  only  city  which  contains  frescoes  by  Correggio. 
For  the  paintings  of  the  cupola  of  San  Giovaimi  he  received  the 
moderate  sum  of  473  sequins;  for  those  of  the  cathedral,  much 
less  proportionately,  350.  On  these  amounts  he  had  to  subsist, 
himself  and  his  family,  and  to  provide  the  colours,  for  about  ten 
years,  havinglittle  time  for  further  work  meanwhile.  Parma  was 
in  an  exceedingly  unsettled  and  turbulent  condition  during  some 
of  the  years  covered  by  Correggio's  labours  there,  veering 
between  the  governmental  ascendancy  of  the  French  and  of  the 
Pope,  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  alarms,  tiunults  and 
pestilence. 

Other  leading  works  by  Correggio  are  the  following: — The 
frescoes  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo  (the  abbess's  saloon)  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Lodovico  at  Parma,  painted  towards  rsig  in 
fresco, — "  Diana  returning  from  the  Chase,"  with  auxiliary 
groups  of  lovely  and  vivacious  boys  of  more  than  life  size,  in 
sixteen  oval  compartments.  In  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  painted  probably  towards  1520  (authenticity 
not  unquestioned);  and  "Cupid,  Mercury  and  Venus,"  the 
latter  more  especially  a  fine  example.  The  oil-painting  of  the 
Nativity  named  "  Night "  ("  La  Notte  "),  for  which  40  ducats 
and  208  livres  of  old  Reggio  coin  were  paid,  the  nocturnal  scene 
partially  lit  up  by  the  splendour  proceeding  from  the  divine 
Infant.  This  work  was  undertaken  at  Reggio  in  1 522  for  Alberto 
Pratoneris,  and  is  now  in  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  oil-painting 
of  St  Jerome,  termed  also  "  Day  "  ("  II  Giorno  "),  as  contrasting 
with  the  above-named  "  Ni^t."  Jerome  is  here  with  the 
Madonna  and  Chi3d,  the  Magdalene,  and  two  Angels,  of  whom 
one  points  out  to  the  Infant  a  passage  in  the  book  held  by  the 
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Saint.  This  was  painted  for  Briseida  Bergonzi  from  1517  on- 
wards, and  was  remunerated  by  400  gold  imperials,  some  cartloads 
of  faggots  and  measures  of  wheat,  and  a  fat  pig.  It  is  now  in 
the  gallery  at  Parma.  Tbe  "  Magdalene  lying  at  the  entrance 
other  Cavern  ":  this  small  picture  (only  18  in.  wide)  was  bought 
by  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  for  6000  louis  d'or,  and  is  in  Dresden. 
In  the  same  gallery,  the  two  wori«  designated  "  St  George  " 
(painted  towards  1533)  and  "  St  Sebastian."  In  the  Parma 
^llery,  the  Madonna  named  "  della  Scala,"  a  fresco  which  was 
originally  in  a  recess  of  the  Porta  Romana,  Parma;  also  the 
Madonna  "  della  Scodella  "  (of  the  bowl,  which  is  held  by  the 
Virgin — the  subject  being  the  Repose  in  Egypt) :  it  was  executed 
for  the  church  of  San  Sepolcro.  Both  these  works  date  towards 
1516.  In  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  "  Parma,"  a  fresco 
of  the  Annundatitm,  now  all  but  perished.  Five  celebrated 
pictures  painted  or  begun  in  1532, — "  Venus,"  "Leda,""Danae," 
"  Vice,"  and  "  Virtue  " :  the  "  Leda,"  with  figures  of  charming 
giris  bathing,  is  now  in  the  Berlin  gallery,  and  is  a  singularly 
delightful  specimen  of  the  master.  In  Vienna,  "Jupiter  and 
lo."  In  the  Louvre,  "  Jupiter  and  Antiope,"  and  the  "  Mystic 
Marriage  of  St  Catharine."  In  the  N^les  Museum,  the 
"  Madonna  Reposing,"  ccunmonly  named  "  La  Zingarella,"  or 
the  "  Madonna  del  Coniglio  "  (Gipsy-girl,  or  Madonna  of  the 
Rabbit).  On  some  of  his  pictures  Correggio  signed  "Lieto," 
as  a  synonym  of  "  Allegri."  About  forty  works  can  be  con- 
fidently assigned  to  him,  apart  from  a  multitude  of  others 
probably  or  manifestly  spurious. 

The  famous  story  that  this  great  but  isolated  artist  was  once, 
after  long  expectancy,  gratified  by  seeing  a  picture  of  Raphael's, 
and  closed  an  intense  scrutiny  of  it  by  exdaiming  "  Anch'  io  son 
pittore  "  (I  too  am  a  painter),  cannot  be  traced  to  any  certain 
source.  It  has  nevertheless  a  great  internal  air  of  probability; 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee  of  the  Umbrian  will  admit 
that  in  technical  frromira,  in  entetprizing,  gifted,  and  consummated 
execution,  not  Raphael  himself  could  have  assumed  to  lord  it 
over  Correggio. 

In  1510  Correggio  married  Girolama  Merlino,  a  young  lady 
of  Mantua,  who  brought  liim  a  good  dowry.  She  was  but  sixteen 
years  of  age,  very  lovely,  and  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
the  model  of  his  Zingarella.  They  hved  in  great  harmony 
together,  and  had  a  family  of  four  children.  She  died  in  1539. 
Correggio  himself  expired  at  his  native  place  on  the  5th  of  March 
1534.  His  illness  was  a  short  one,  and  has  by  some  authors  been 
termed  pleurisy.  Others,  following  Vasaii,  allege  that  it  was 
brought  on  by  his  having  had  to  carry  home  a  sum  of  money, 
50  scudi,  which  had  been  paid  to  him  for  one  of  his  pictures,  and 
paid  in  copper  coin  to  humiliate  and  annoy  him;  he  carried  the 
money  himself,  to  save  expense,  from  Parma  to  Correggio  on  a 
hot  day,  and  his  fatigue  and  exhaustion  led  to  the  mortal  illness. 
In  this  curious  tale  there  is  no  symptom  of  authenticity,  unless 
its  veiy  singularity,  and  the  unlikelihood  of  its  being  invented 
without  any  founcUtion  at  all,  may  be  allowed  to  count  for 
something.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  Christian  piety;  and 
his  eulogists  (speaking  apparently  from  intuition  rather  than 
record)  affirm  that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  an  affectionate  son  and 
father,  fond  and  observant  of  children,  a  sincere  and  obliging 
friend,  pacific,  beneficent,  grateful,  unassuming,  without  mean- 
ness, free  from  envy  and  tolerant  of  criticism.  He  was  buried 
with  some  pomp  in  the  Arrivabene  chapel,  in  the  dobter  of  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Correggio. 

Regarding  the  art  of  Correggio  from  an  intellectual  or  emotional 
point  of  view,  his  supreme  gift  may  be  defined  as  suavity, — a 
vivid,  spontaneous,  lambent  play  of  the  affections,  a  heartfelt 
inner  grace  which  fashions  the  forms  and  features,  and  beams 
like  soft  and  glandng  sunshine  in  the  expressions.  We  see 
lovely  or  lovable  souls  dothed  in  bodies  or  corresponding  loveli- 
ness, which  are  not  only  physically  charming,  but  are  so  informed 
with  the  spirit  within  as  to  become  one  with  that  in  movement 
and  gesture.  In  these  qualities  of  graceful  naturalness,  not 
heightened  into  the  sacred  or  severe,  and  of  joyous  animation, 
in  momentary  smiles  and  casual  living  turns  of  head  or  hmb, 
Correggio  undoubtedly  carried  the  art  some  steps  beyond  any* 


thing  it  had  previously  attained,  and  he  remains  to  this  day  the 
unsurpassed  or  unequalled  model  of  pre-eminence.  From  a 
technical  point  of  view,  his  supreme  f^t — even  exceeding  his 
prodigious  faculty  in  foreshortening  and  the  like — is  chiaroscuro, 
the  power  of  modifying  eveiy  tone,  from  bright  light  to  depth 
of  darkness,  with  the  sweetest  and  most  subtle  gradations,  afi 
being  combined  into  harmonious  unity.  In  this  again  he  far 
distanced  all  predecessors,  and  defied  subsequent  competition. 
His  colour  also  is  luminous  and  precious,  perfectly  understood 
and  blended ;  it  does  not  rival  the  superb  richness  or  deep  intense 
glow  of  the  Venetians,  but  on  its  own  showing  is  a  perfect  achievt- 
ment,  in  exact  keeping  with  his  powers  in  chiuoecuro  and  in 
vital  expression.  When  we  come,  however,  to  estimate  paintOB 
acrarding  to  their  dramatic  faculty,  their  power  of  telling  a  story 
or  impressing  a  majestic  truth,  their  range  and  strength  of  mind, 
we  find  the  merits  of  Correggio  very  feeble  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  highest  masters,  and  even  of  many  who  without 
being  altogether  great  have  excelled  in  these  particular  qualities. 
Correggio  never  means  much,  and  often,  in  subjects  where  fulness 
of  signilicance  is  demanded,  he  means  provofcingly  little.  He 
expressed  his  own  miraculous  facility  by  saying  that  he  always 
had  his  thoughts  at  the  end  of  bis  pencil;  in  truth,  they  were 
often  thoughts  rather  of  the  pencil  and  its  controlling  hand  than 
of  the  teeming  brain.  He  has  the  faults  of  his  excellences — 
sweetness  lapsing  into  mawkishness  and  affectation,  empty  in 
elevated  themes  and  lasdviously  voluptuous  in  those  of  a 
sensuous  type,  rapid  and  forceful  action  lapsing  into  posturing 
and  sdf-display,  fineness  and  sinuosity  of  contour  lapsing  into 
exaggeration  and  mannerism,  daring  design  lapsing  into  incorrect- 
ness. No  great  master  is  more  dangerous  than  Correggio  ta 
his  enthusiasts;  round  him  the  misdeeds  of  conventionalists 
and  the  follies  of  connoisseurs  duster  with  peculiar  virulence, 
and  almost  tend  to  blind  to  his  real  and  astonishing  excellences 
those  practitioners  or  lovers  of  painting  who,  while  they  can 
acknowledge  the  value  of  Uchniqiu,  are  still  more  devoted  to 
greatness  of  soul,  and  grave  or  elevated  invention,  as  expressed 
in  the  form  of  art. 

Correggio  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  painting  of  Parma, 
which  forms  one  main  division  of  the  Lombardic  school.  He 
had  more  imitators  than  pupils.  Of  the  latter  one  can  name 
with  certainty  only  his  son  Pomponio,  who  was  bom  in  rjar 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age;  Francesco  Capelli;  Giovanni 
Giarola;  Antonio  Bemieri  (who,  being  also  a  native  of  the  town 
of  Correggio,  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Allegri); 
and  Bernardo  Gatti,  who  ranks  as  the  best  of  all.  The  Par- 
migiani  (Mazzuoli)  were  his  most  highly  distinguished  imitators. 

A  large  number  of  books  have  been  written  concerning  Corregf^o. 
The  prindpal  modern  authority  is  Conrado  Ricd,  Life  and  Times  of 
Corregpo  (i8g6);  see  also  Pungileoni,  Afemorie  stoHche  di  Antonto 
Allegri  (1817);  Julius  Meyer,  Antonio  Allegri  (1870,  English  trans- 
lation, 1876);  H.  Thode,  Cotreigio  (1898);  Bigi,  Vita  td  opere 
(1881);  Colnaghi,  Correggio  Frescoes  at  Parma  (1845);  Pagan, 
Works  of  Correggio  (1873);  and  T.  Stur^  Moore,  Correggio  (1906) 
(a  work  which  includes  some  adverse  critidsm  on  the  viewa 
of  Bernhard  Berenson.  in  his  Study  of  Italian  Art,  rqoi,  and  else- 
where). (W.  M.  R.) 

GORBENTI,  CESARE  (1815-1888),  Italian  revolutionist  and 
politician,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January  1815,  at  Milan,  of  a 
poor  but  noble  family.  While  employed  in  the  public  debt 
administration,  he  flooded  Lombardy  with  revolutionary 
pamphlets  designed  to  exdte  hatred  against  the  Austrians,  and  in 
184^  proposed  the  general  abstention  of  the  Milanese  from 
smoking,  which  gave  rise  to  tbe  insurrection  known  as  the  Five 
Days.  During  the  revolt  he  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
operations  of  the  insurgents.  Until  tbe  reoccupation  of  Milan  by 
the  Austrians  he  was  secretary-general  o^j^e  provisional  govern- 
ment, but  afterwards  he  fled  to  Piedinont,  whence  he  again 
distributed  his  revolutionary  pamphlets  throughout  Lombardy, 
earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  journalism.  Elected  deputy  in 
iS4g,  he  woriied  strenuously  for  the  national  cause,  supporting 
Cavour  in  his  Crimean  poUcy,  although  he  belonged  to  the  Left. 
After  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  he  was  made  commissioner  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  debt,  in  i860  1 
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appointed  councillor  of  state,  and  recdved  various  other  public 
positions,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  railway  and  financial 
administration.  He  veered  round  to  the  Right,  and  in  1867  and 
again  in  1869  he  held  the  portfolio  of  education;  he  played  an 
important  part  in  the  events  consequent  upon  the  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  helped  to  draft  the  Law  of  Guarantees.  As  minister 
of  education  he  suppressed  the  theological  faculties  in  the  Italian 
universities,  but  eventually  resigned  office  and  alUed  himself 
with  the  Left  again  on  account  of  conservative  opposition  to  his 
reforms.  His  defection  from  the  Right  ultimately  assured  the 
advent  of  the  Left  to  power  in  1876;  and  while  declining  office, 
he  remained  diief  adviser  of  Agostino  Depretis  until  the  latter's 
death.  On  several  occasions — notably  in  connexion  with  the 
redemption  of  the  Italian  railways,  and  with  the  Paris  exhibition 
of  187ft— he  acted  as  representative  of  the  government.  In  1877 
he  was  ^ven  the  lucrative  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  order 
of  Stunts  Maurice  and  Lazarus  by  Depretis,  and  in  1886  was 
created  senator.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  October  1888. 
He  left  a  considerable  body  of  writings  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
none  of  which  is  of  exceptional  merit. 

See  E.  Massarani,  Cesare  CorrtiOi  ttdla  vita  e  nelU  obere 
(1890);  and  L.  Carpi,  It  Risorgimenlo  iialiano,  vol.  iv.  (Milan, 
1888).  (L.  V.*) 

CORBESPOMDBHCE  (from  med.  scholastic  Lat.  correspondtntia, 
correspondere,  compounded  of  Lat.  cum,  with,  and  respondere,  to 
answer;  cf.  Fr.  correspmtdance),  strictly  a  mutual  agreement  or 
fitness  of  parts  or  character,  that  wUch  fits  or  answeis  to  a 
requirement  in  another,  or  more  generally  a  similarity  or  parallel- 
ism. In  the  lytfa  and  iSth  centuries  the  word  was  frequently 
applied  to  relations  and  rammunications  between  states.  It  is 
now,  outside  special  apphcations,  chiefly  a^iplied  to  the  inter- 
change of  communications  by  letter,  or  to  the  letters  themselves, 
between  private  individuals,  states,  business  houses,  or  from 
individuals  to  the  press.  The  "  doctrine  of  correspondence  or 
correspondences,"  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  Swedenborgianism, 
is  that  every  natural  object  corresponds  to  and  typifies  some 
spiritual  principle  or  truth,  this  being  the  only  itey  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  In  mathematics,  the  term  "  corre- 
spondence "  imphes  the  existence  of  some  relation  between  the 
members  of  two  groups  of  objects.  If  each  object  of  one  group 
corresponds  to  one  and  only  one  object  of  the  second,  and  vice 
versa,  then  a  one-to-one  correspondence  exists  between  the 
groups.  If  each  object  of  the  first  group  corresponds  to  fi  objects 
of  the  second  grotip,  and  each  object  of  the  second  group  corre- 
sponds to  A  objects  of  the  first  group,  then  an  a  to  ^  corre- 
^londence  exists  between  the  two  groups.  For  examples  of  the 
application  of  this  notion  see  Cukve. 

C0RR6zE,  a  department  of  south-central  France,  formed 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Limousin, 
bounded  N.  by  the  departments  of  Haute- Vienne  and  Creuse,  E. 
by  Puy-de-D6me,  S.E,  by  Cantal,  S.  by  Lot,  and  W.  by  Dordogne. 
Area,  2173  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  317,430.  Corr^  is  situated  on 
the  western  fringe  of  the  central  plateau  of  France.  It  forms  a 
hniy  tableland  elevated  in  the  east  and  north,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  fertile  river  valleys,  trending  for  the  most  part  to  the 
south  and  south-west,  liie  highest  points,  many  of  which 
exceed  3000  ft.,  are  found  in  the  north,  where  the  Plateau  de 
Millevacttes  separates  the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne. 
Except  for  a  small  district  in  the  extreme  north,  which  is  watered 
1^  the  Vienne,  Corrdze  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The 
Dordogne  waters  its  south-eastern  region.  The  Corrfae,  from 
which  the  department  takes  its  name,  and  the  V£»!Te,  of  which 
the  Conize  is  the  chief  tributary,  rise  in  the  Plateau  de  MiUe- 
vaches,  flow  south-west,  and  unite  to  the  west  of  Brive.  The 
climate  of  Conixe  is,  in  general,  cold,  damp  and  variable,  except 
in  the  south-west,  where  it  is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  live  by  agriculture.  About  one-third  of  the 
department  is  arable  land,  most  of  which  is  found  in  the  south- 
west. Rye,  buckwheat  and  wheat  (in  the  order  named)  are  the 
most  abundant  cereals.  Hemp,  flax  and  tobacco  are  also  grown. 
The  more  elevated  regions  of  the  north  and  east  are  given  over  to 
pasture,  sheep  being  specially  numerous  on  the  Plateau  de 


MiUevaches.  Pigs  and  goats  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent; 
and  poultry-farming  and  cheese-making  are  much  practised. 
The  vineyards  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Brive  produce  wine  of 
medium  quahty.  Chestnuts,  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food, 
walnuts  and  dder-apples  are  the  chief  fruits.  Coal  in  small 
quantities,  slate,  building-stone  and  other  stone  are  the  mineral 
products,  and  clay,  used  in  pwtteries  and  tile-works,  is  also 
worked.  The  most  important  industrial  establishment  is  the 
government  manufactory  of  fire-arms  at  Tulle.  There  are 
flour-mills,  breweries,  oil-works,  saw-mills  and  dye-works;  and 
hats  (Bort),  coarse  woollens,  silk,  preserved  foods,  wooden  shoes, 
chairs,  paper  and  leather  are  manufactured.  Coal  and  raw 
materials  for  textile  industries  are  leading  imports;  live  stock 
and  agricultural  products  are  the  chief  exports.  The  department 
is  served  by  the  Orleans  railway,  and  the  Dordogne  is  navigable. 
The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Tulle, 
Brive  and  Ussel,  containing  sg  cantons  and  iSg  communes.  It 
belongs  to  the  archdiocese  of  Bourgcs,  the  region  of  the  XII. 
army  corps,  and  the  Acadtmie  (educatioiul  division)  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand.  Its  court  of  appeal  is  at  Limoges.  Tulle,  the  capital, 
and  Brive  are  the  principal  towns  of  the  department.  Uzerche  is 
a  picturesque  old  town  on  the  Vfezire,  with  a  Romanesque  church, 
old  houses,  a  gate  and  other  remains  of  medieval  fortifications. 
At  Aubazine  (or  Obazine)  there  is  a  Romanesque  church  of  the 
1 3th  century,  formerly  belonging  to  the  celebrated  Cistercian 
abbey,  of  which  £tienne  "of  Obazine"  (d.  1159  and  subsequently 
beatified)  was  the  founder  and  first  abbot.  It  contains  Uie  fine 
sculptured  tomb  of  the  founder.  To  the  same  st^e  belcmg  the 
abbey  church  of  Beaulieu,  the  south  portal  of  which  is  elaborately 
carved,  the  abbey  churdi  of  Meymac,  and  the  abbey  church  of 
Vigeob.  Treignac,  with  its  church,  bridge  and  ramparts  of  the 
15th  century,  and  Turenne,  dominated  by  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  the  famous  fanuly  of  that  name,  are  andent  and  interesting 
towns.  The  dolmen  at  Espartignac  and  the  cromlech  of  Aubazine 
are  the  chief  megalithic  remains  in  the  department.  A  Roman 
eagle  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found  close  to  Ussel,  which 
at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century  became  the  centre  of  the  duchy  of 
Ventadour. 

CORRIB,  LOUQH,  a  lake  of  western  Ireland,  in  the  counties 
Galway  and  Mayo.  It  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  37  m.  long, 
includhig  a  long  projecting  arm  at  the  north-west.  The  extreme 
breadth  is  7  m.,  but  the  outline  is  extremely  irregular,  and  the 
lough  narrows  near  the  centre  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  Longb 
Corrib  is  very  shallow,  hardly  exceeding  30  ft.  in  depth  at  any 
point,  and  it  is  covered  with  islands,  of  which  there  are  some 
300.  It  lies  39  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  drains  by  the  short  river 
Corrib  to  Galway  Bay.  The  large  Lough  Mask  hes  to  its  north 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  partly  subterranean  channel. 
The  scenery  is  pleasant,  but  the  shores  are  low,  except  at  the 
north-west,  where  the  wild  foothills  of  Joyce's  Country  rise. 

CORRIDOR  (Fr.  corridor,  from  Ital.  corridore,  Med.  Lat.  cerri- 
dorium,  a  "  running-place,"  from  currere,  to  run),  a  main  passage 
in  a  large  building,  on  which  various  apartments  open.  In  public 
offices,  prisons,  workhouses,  hospitals,  &c.,  the  corridors  are 
usually  of  severe  simplicity;  but  in  mansions  and  palaces  large 
corridors  (galleries)  are  often  adorned  with  works  of  art,  whence 
comes  the  term  "  picture  gallery  "  apphed  to  many  collections. 
The  term  "  corridor  carriage  "  is  applied  to  the  modem  style  of 
railway  carriage  in  which  a  narrow  passage  connects  the  separate 
compartments,  the  object  being  to  combine  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy  for  the  traveller  with  access  from  one  compartment  to 
another  whilst  the  train  is  in  motion. 

CORRIB  (Gaelic  coire,  cauldron;  hence  whirlpool,  or  circular 
hollow),  a  term  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  for  a  steep- 
sided,  rounded  hollow  in  a  mountain-side,  from  the  lower  part 
of  which  a  stream  usually  issues  as  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake 
ponded  by  glacial  debris.  Corrie-lakes  are  common  in  all 
glaciated  mountain  regions.    (See  Cirque.)  -  ■    •  ' 

CORRIENTES,  a  north-eastern  province  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  part  of  a  region  known  as  the  Argentine  Mesopo- 
tamia, bounded  N.  by  Paraguay,  N.E.  by  Misiones  (territory), 
E.  by  Brazil,  S.  by  Entre  Rios,  and  W.  by  Santa  ¥6  and  the 
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Chuo.  Pt^.  <i895)  339,618;  (1904  estimate)  399,4791  *>^ 
33,580  sq.  nfc.  N«uly  (HK-third  of  the  province  is  covered  by 
iwamps  ond-Jagoo''^  w  is  so  little  above  their  level  as  to  be 
practically  unfit  for  pemuineDt  settlement  unless  drained.  The 
Iber&  lagoon  {c.  8500  sq.  m.,  according  to  the  ArgnHtte  Year 
Booh  for  1905-1906)  includes  a  large  part  of  the  central 
and  Dorth-eastero  departments,  and  the  Maloya  lagoon  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  north-western  departments.  Several  streams 
flowing  into  the  Parani  and  Uruguay  have  thdr  sources  in  these 
lagoons,  the  IberA  sending  its  waters  in  both  directions.  The 
southern  districts  of  the  province,  however,  are  high  and  rolling, 
simitar  to  the  ndghbouring  departments  of  Entre  Rioe,  and 
are  admiiably  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture.  The  north- 
cutem  coma  is  also  high,  but  it  is  broken  by  ranges  of  hills 
and  is  heavily  f<x«8ted,  like  the  adjacent  territory  of  Misiones. 
The  dimate  on  the  higher  plains  is  sub-tn^ical,  but  in  the 
Borthern  swam^  it  is  essentially  tropicaL  Corrientea  is  the 
hottest  province  of  Argentina,  notwithstanding  its  large  area  of 
water  and  forest.  The  exports  include  cattle  and  horses,  jerked 
beef,  hides,  timber  and  firewood,  cereals  and  fruit.  The  principal 
towns  are  Conientes,  the  capital;  Goya,  a  flourishing  agri' 
cultural  town  (1906  estimate,  7000)  on  a  side  channel  of  the 
Faranfi,  150  m.  S.  of  Conientes,  the  seat  of  a  modem  normal 
school  and  the  market-town  of  a  prosperous  district;  Bella 
Vista  (pop.  1906  estimate,  3000},  prettily  situated  on  the  Faran&, 
80  m.  S.  of  Q)nientes,  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  district; 
Esquina  (pop.  1906  estimate,  3000)  on  the  P^ranA  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Corrientes  river,  86  m.  S.  of  Goya,  which  exports  timber 
and  firewood  from  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Payubre;  Monte 
Caseros  (pop.  1906  estimate,  4000)  on  the  Uruguay  river,  from 
which  cattle  are  shipped  to  Brazil,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Argentine  North-Eastem  railway  (which  crosses  the  province 
in  a  N.W.  direction  to  Corrientes),  and  a  station  on  the  East 
Argentine  railway  (which  runs  northward  to  Paso  de  Los  Libres, 
0[4)osite  Uruguayana,  Brazil  and  to  San  Tom£,  and  southward 
to  a  junction  with  the  Edtre  Rios  railways).  A  considerable 
district  on  the  upper  Uruguay  was  once  occupied  by  prosperous 
Jesuit  missions,  ^  of  which  fell  into  decay  and  ruins  after  the 
expulsion  of  tbiit  order  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  r767. 
The  population  of  the  province  is  composed  very  largely  of 
Indian  and  mixed  races,  and  Guarani  is  still  the  language  of  the 
country  people. 

CORRIBNTBS  (San  Juan  de  Corrienks),  a  dty  and  river  port, 
and  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  in  the  north  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ParaniL  river,  30  m. 
below  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Faran&  and  Paraguay,  and 
832  m.  N,  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  stele 
corrietUes  (seven  currents)  caused  by  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  just  above  the  town.  Pop.  (1895)  16,129;  (1907  local 
estimate)  30,173,  largely  Indian  and  of  mixed  descent.  The 
appearance  of  Corrientes  is  not  equal  to  its  commercial  and 
pditical  importance,  the  buildings  both  public  and  private 
being  generally  poor  and  antiquated.  There  are  four  churches, 
the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  the  Matriz  and  San  Francisco. 
The  government  house,  originally  a  Jesuit  college,  is  an  anti- 
quated structure  surrounding  an  open  court  {poiio).  There  is 
a  national  college.  The  conunerdal  importance  of  Corrientes 
results  from  its  unusually  favourable  situation  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Upper  Paran&  and  Paraguay,  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Bermejo,  The  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Paran&  and  Bermejo  rivers  begins  here,  and  freight  for  the 
Upper  Parani  and  Chaco  rivers  is  transhipped  at  Corrientes, 
which  practically  controls  the  trade  of  the  extensive  regions 
tributary  to  thm.  Corrientea  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Argentine  North-Eastem  railway,  which  crosses  the  province  S.E. 
to  Monte  Caseros,  where  it  connects  with  the  East  Argentine 
line  mnning  S.  to  Concordia  and  N.  to  San  Toin£.  The  principal 
exports  are  timber,  cereals,  mat£,  sugar,  tobacco,  hides,  jerked 
beef,  fruit  and  quebracho. 

COERIOAN,  KICHAEL  AUOUSTIHE  (1839-1902},  third 
archbishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  York, 
in  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the 


rjth  of  AugoBt  1839.  In  1859  he  graduated  at  Mount  St  Mary's 
College,  Emmittsburg,  Maryland,  and  bc^an  his  studies  for  the 
priesthood  as  the  first  of  the  twelve  students  with  whom  the 
American  College  at  Rome  was  opened.  OntheiothofSeptember 
r863  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  1S64  obtained  the  degree 
of  D.D.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture,  and  director  of  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Seton  Hall  College  at  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey;  soon  afterwards  he  was  made  vice-president  of 
the  institution;  and  in  1868  became  president,  succeeding  Rev. 
Bttuard  J.  M'Quaid  (b.  1833),  the  fint  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Rochester.  In  October  j&68  Corrigan  becante  vicar-general 
of  Newark,  a  diocese  then  including  all  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 
When  Archbishop  Bayley  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Baltimore 
in  1873,  Pius  IX.  appointed  Corrigan  bishop  of  Newark.  In 
1876  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Seton  Hall  Collie.  In  18S0 
Bishop  Corrigan  was  made  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  succession, 
to  Cardinal  McCloskey,  archbishop  of  New  York,  under  the 
title  of  archbishop  of  Petra;  and  thereafter  nearly  all  the  practical 
work  of  the  archdiocese  fell  to  his  hands.  He  was  at  the  time 
the  youngest  archbishop  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  America. 
Onthedeathof  Cardinal  McCloskey  in  18S5  Archbishop  Corrigan 
became  metropolitan  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  May  1903.  He  was  a  scholar  of  much  erudition,  with 
great  power  of  administrative  organization,  simple,  generous  and 
kindly  in  character.  The  earlier  years  of  his  archiepis<»pate 
were  disturbed  by  his  controversy  with  Edward  McGlynn 
(1839-1900),  a  New  York  priest  (and  a  fellow-student  with 
Corrigan  at  Rome),  who  disapproved  of  parochial  schools, 
refused  to  go  to  Rome  for  examination,  and  was  excom- 
municated in  July  1887,  but  returned  to  the  church  five  years 
later. 

See  Michael  AugtuHne  Corritan:  A  Uemonat,  with  bic^raphical 
sketch  by  John  A.  Moouey  (New  York,  1903). 

CORROSIVE  SDBUHATE.  Mekcuric  Chloride,  Peb- 
CHLOSiDE  OF  Mercuky  (HgCli),  a  white  solid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  mercury  or  calomel,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add  to  a  hot,  strong  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate, 
Hgi(NO,),-|-4HCI="2HgCl,-j-2HjO-S-2NOi,  and,  commerdaUy, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  common  salt,  tbe 
mercuric  chloride  subliming  and  being  condensed  in  the  form  of 
small  rhombic  crystals.  It  melts  at  388°,  and  boils  at  303°;  it  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot;  it  is  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add  forming  com- 
pounds such  as  HgCli-2HCl,  3HgCl,-4Ha,  2HgCli,-HCl,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  and  concentration;  it  also  forms  double 
salts  with  many  chlorides;  sal  alembrotk,  2NH4Cl'HgClfHiO, 
is  the  compound  with  ammonium  chloride.  It  absorbs  ammonia 
to  form  HgCl,-NHi,  which  may  be  distilled  without  decompo»- 
tion.  Various  oxychlorides  are  formed  by  digesting  corrosive 
sublimate  with  mercuric  oxide.  Corrosive  sublimate  has  im- 
portant applications  in  medicine — as  an  astringent,  stimulant, 
caustic  and  antiseptic  (see  Mekcuky). 

CORRUPT  PRACnCES,  a  term  used  in  English  election  law,  as 
defined  by  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act  1883, 
to  include  bribery,  treating,  undue  influence,  personation,  and 
aiding,  abetting,  counselling  and  procuring  personation.  Bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
legislation,  statutes  for  thdr  prevention  have  been  passed  in  ijag, 
1809,  1837,  r84i,  1854,  1868  and  1883. 

By  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act  1883 
(which  incorporated  tbe  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act  1854, 
an  act  that  repealed  all  former  legislation)  the  following  persons 
are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  bribery: — 

r.  Every  person  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself 
or  by  any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  give,  lend,  &c.,  or  offer, 
promise,  or  promise  to  procure,  &c.,  any  money  or  valuable  con- 
sideration to  or  for  any  voter  or  any  other  person  in  order  to 
induce  any  voter  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting,  or  shall  corruptly 
do  any  such  act  on  account  of  such  voter  having  voted  or  refrained 
from  voting  at  any  election. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  similarly  give  or  procure  or  promiie, 
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&c.,  any  office,  pUce  or  employment  to  or  for  any  votei  or  othei 
peisoa  in  order  to  induce  him  to  vote,  ftc. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  make  any  gift,  loan,  promise,  &c.,  aa 
aforesaid  to  any  person  to  induce  such  person  to  procure  the 
return  of  any  person  to  serve  in  parliament  or  the  vote  of  any 

4.  Every  person  who  shall,  in  consequence  of  such  gift,  procure 
or  engage,  promise  or  endeavour  to  procure  the  return  of  any 
person  or  the  vote  of  any  voter. 

5.  Every  person  who  shall  pay  any  money  with  the  intent  that 
it  should  be  spent  in  bribery,  or  who  shall  pay  money  in  repay- 
ment of  any  money  wholly  or  in  part  expended  in  bribery. 

6.  Every  person  who  before  or  during  an  election  shall  receive 
or  contract  for  any  money,  &c.,  for  voting,  or  refraining,  or 
agreeing  to  vote  or  to  refrain  from  voting. 

7.  Every  person  who,  after  the  election,  receives  money,  &c., 
on  account  of  any  person  having  voted  or  refrained,  &c. 

Treating. — Any  person  who  corruptly  by  himself  or  by  any 
other  person  either  before,  during  or  after  an  election,  directly  or 
indirectly  gives  or  provides,  or  pays  wholly  or  in  part  the  expense 
of  giving  or  providing  any  meat,  drink  or  entertainment,  or 
orovtsion  to  or  for  any  person  in  order  to  be  elected,  or  for  being 
elected,  or  for  the  purpose  of  corruptly  influencing  such  person  to 
give  or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote  at  an  election,  &c.,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  treating,  and  every  elector  corruptly  accepting 
such  meat,  drink,  &c.,  shall  also  be  guilty  of  treating. 

Undue  Influence. — Every  person  who  shall  directly  or  in- 
directly make  use  of  or  threaten  to  make  use  of  any  force, 
violence,  &c.,  or  inflict  or  threaten  to  inflict  any  temporal  or 
spiritual  injury,  to:.,  upon  any  person  to  induce  or  compel  such 
person  to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting,  or  who  shall  by  abduction, 
duress,  or  any  fraudulent  device  or  contrivance  impede  or 
prevent  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  of  any  elector,  or  shall 
thereby  compel,  induce,  &c.,  any  elector  to  give  or  refrain  from 
giving  his  vote,  shall  be  guilty  of  undue  influence. 

Illegal,  as  distinguished  from  "  corrupt,"  practices  are  certain 
acts  and  omissions  in  regard  to  an  election  which  are  now 
prohibited,  whether  done  or  omitted,  honestly  or  dishonestly. 
They  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: — (i)  Acts 
which  are  illegal  practices  by  whomsoever  committed.  These  are 
as  follows:  Payment  or  receipt  or  contracts  to  pay  or  receive 
money  for  conveyance  of  voters  to  or  from  the  poll,  on  account  of 
any  committee  room  beyond  the  number  allowed  by  the  act,  or 
to  an  elector  for  use  of  house  or  land  to  exhibit  addresses,  &c.,  or 
for  exhibition  by  tibn  (otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  business  of  advertising  agent)  of  such  addresses,  &c.;  pay- 
ment of  election  expenses  otherwise  than  by  or  through  the 
election  agent,  and  payment  otherwise  than  to  a  candidate  or 
election  agent  of  money  provided  by  any  other  person  for  election 
expenses;  voting  or  procuring  to  vote  of  any  person  prohibited 
from  voting,  if  the  person  offending  knows  of  the  prohibition; 
knowingly  publishing  a  false  statement  that  a  candidate  has 
withdrawn,  or  publishing  with  a  view  to  affect  the  return  of  a 
candidate  a  ftilse  statement  as  to  his  character  or  conduct.  (2) 
Acts  and  omissions  which  are  illegal  practices  in  the  case  of 
candidates  and  agents  only,  being  breaches  of  duties  specially 
imposed  on  them.  These  are  the  payment  or  incurring  e^qjenses 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  authorized  by  the  legislature,  the 
omitting  without  lawful  excuse  to  make  a  return  and  declaration 
of  expenses  in  due  time,  and  the  payment  by  an  election  agent 
of  any  election  expense  amounting  to  40s.  not  vouched  by  bill  of 
particulars  and  receipt,  of  any  claim  for  expenses  not  sent  in  in 
due  time,  or  of  any  such  claim  after  the  time  allowed  for  payment 
thereof.  (3)  Acts  which  are  illegal  practices  when  done  by  a 
candidate  or  agent,  and  are  a  minor  offence  when  done  by  any  one 
else.  These  are  illegal  payments,  employment  and  hiring,  and 
printing,  publishing  or  posting  a  bill,  placard  or  poster  not 
bearing  on  its  face  the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher.  Illegal 
payments  are  knowingly  providing  money  for  prohibited  pay- 
ments or  expenses  in  excess  of  the  maximum,  corruptly  inducing 
a  candidate  to  withdraw  by  payment  or  promise  of  payment  (the 
candidate  so  induced  being  guilty  of  the  Ulu  oSence),  paying  or 


agreeing  to  pay  for  torches,  flags,  banners,  cockades,  ribbonaaiid 
other  marks  of  distinction  (the  receiver  being  guilty  of  the  like 
thence  if  he  is  aware  of  the  illegality).  Illegal  employment  is  the 
employment  for  payment  or  promise  of  payment  of  pctsona 
beyond  the  number  allowed  by  the  legislature  or  for  purposes  not 
authorized.  The  employf  is  guilty  of  the  like  offence  if  he  knows 
of  the  illegality.  Illegal  hiring  is  the  letting  or  lending,  or  the 
employing,  hiring,  borrowing  or  using  to  carry  voters  to  the  poll 
of  stage,  or  hackney  carriages,  or  horses,  or  of  carriages  or  horses 
ordinarily  let  for  hire,  and  the  hiring  of  committee  rooms  in 
premises  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  in  a  club  (not  being  a 
permanent  political  dub)  where  intoxicants  are  sold,  in  premises 
where  refreshments  are  ordinarily  sold,  or  in  a  public  elementary 
school  in  receipt  of  a  parliamentary  grant.  Personation  and 
aiding,  abetting,  &c.,  of  personation  are  felonies  punishable  with 
two  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  All  other  corrupt 
practices  are  indictable  misdemeanours  (in  Scotland,  crimes  and 
offences)  punishable  with  one  year's  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  ^£300.  Conviction  of 
any  corrupt  practice  also  renders  the  offender  incapable  for  seven 
years  of  being  registered  as  an  elector,  or  voting  at  any  election, 
parliamentary  or  other,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  holding  any 
public  or  judicial  office,  or  of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  any  such  office  or  seat  held  by  him  at 
the  time  is  vacated.  In  the  case  of  a  parliamentary  candidate,  if 
an  election  court  finds  that  there  has  been  treating  or  undue 
influence  by  him,  or  any  other  corrupt  practice  with  his  know- 
ledge or  consent,  he  becomes  incapable  of  ever  being  elected  for 
the  same  constituency,  and  incurs  the  like  incapacities  as  if  he 
had  been  convicted  on  indictment;  if  it  is  found  by  the  election 
court  that  he  has  been  guilty  by  his  agents  of  a  corrupt  practice, 
he  becomes  incapable  for  seven  years  of  being  elected  for  the 
same  constituency.  Illegal  practices  are  offences  punishable  on 
aunmiary  conviction  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  iioo,  and  with 
five  years'  incapacity  for  being  registered  or  voting  as  a  parlia- 
mentary elector,  or  an  elector  to  public  office  within  the  county 
or  borough  where  the  offence  was  committed.  Illegal  payments, 
employment  and  hiring,  and  printing  and  publishing  of  bUls,  &c., 
not  bearing  the  printer's  or  publisher's  name,  are,  when  com- 
mitted by  any  one  who  is  not  a  candidate  or  agent,  offences 
punishable  on  summary  conviction  with  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£100,  but  carry  with  them  no  incapacities.  Where  an  election 
court  finds  that  any  illegal  pracrice  has  been  committed  with  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  a  parliamentary  candidate,  he  becomes 
incapable  for  seven  years  of  being  elected  to  or  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  same  constituency.  He  incurs  the 
like  incapacity,  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  parliament  for 
which  the  election  was  held,  if  the  election  court  finds  that  he  was 
guilty  by  his  agents  of  an  illegal  practice.  A  prosecution  for  any 
of  the  above  offences  cannot  be  instituted  more  than  a  year  after 
the  offence  was  committed,  unless  an  inquiry  by  election  com- 
missioners takes  place,  in  which  case  it  may  be  instituted  at  any 
time  within  two  years  from  the  commission  of  the  offence,  not 
beingmore  than  three  monthsafter  the  date  of  the  commissioners* 
report. 

The  law  as  to  corrupt  and  illegal  practices,  as  above  stated, 
applies  equally  to  parliamentary,  mimidpal,  county  and  parish 
council  elections.  Incapacities  corresponding  to  those  incurred 
by  parliamentary  candidates  found  guilty  by  an  election  court  are 
incurred  by  municipal  and  other  candidates  in  the  like  case, 
e.g.  a  municipal  candidate  found  personally  guilty  of  a  corrupt 
practice  is  incapacitated  forever,  and  a  cancUdate  found  guilty  by 
his  agents  is  incapacitated  for  three  years  from  holding  corporate 
office  in  the  borough. 

See  Rogers,  On  EUctions,  3  vols. ;  Fraser,  Lan  (>f  ParliametUary 
EiecHom. 

OORRT,  a  city  of  Erie  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  37  m. 
S.E.  of  Erie,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  sUte,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1430  ft.  Pop.  (1890)  5677;  (1900)  5369  (671  foreign- 
born);  (1910)  5991.  It  b  served  by  the  Erie  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania railways.  Corry  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
farming  region,  which  is  rich  in  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and 
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ii  widely  known  for  its  mineral  springs.  One  mile  W.  of  the  city 
is  a  state  fish  hatchery,  and  ^ere  are  fine  trout  streams  in 
the  neighbourhood.  AJuong  the  city's  manufactures  are  steel, 
engines,  locomotives,  radiators,  shovels,  bricks,  flour,  furniture 
and  leather.  Corry  was  settled  in  i860,  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1863  and  as  a  city  in  1866. 

CORSAIR  (throng  the  Fr.  from  the  Med.  Lat.  cvrsarius,  a 
pirate;  cursus,  or  atrsa,  from  cunere,  to  run,  being  Late  Latin 
for  a  plundering  foray),  the  name  given  by  the  Mediterranean 
peoples  to  the  privateers  of  the  Barbary  coest  who  plundered 
the  shipping  of  Christian  nations;  they  were  not  strictly 
pirates,  as  they  were  commissioned  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments, but  the  word  came  to  be  synonymous,  in  English, 
with  "  pirate."  The  French  word  corsatre  is  still  used  for 
"  privateer,"  and  guerre  de  course  is  applied  to  the  use  in  naval 
warfare  of  "  conmierce-destroycrs."  (See  Pirate,  Baxbasy 
Pbates  and  Phivateer.) 

CORSICA  (Fr.  Corse),  a  large  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
forming  a  department  of  France.  It  is  situated  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Sardinia  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow 
strait  of  Bonifacio),  between  41°  ai'  and  43°  N.  and  8°  30'  and 
9°  30'  E.  Area,  3367  sq.m.  Pop.  (1906)  291,160.  Coreica  lies 
within  54  m.  W.  of  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  98  m.  S.  of  Genoa  and 
106  m.  S.E.  of  the  French  coast  at  Nice.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  island  is  114  m.  and  its  breadth  52  m.  The  greater  part 
of  the  surface  of  Corsica  b  occupied  by  foreat-dad  mountains, 
whose  central  ridge  describes  a  curve  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  pre- 
senting its  convexity  towards  the  E.  Secondary  chains  diverge 
in  all  directions  from  this  main  range,  enclosing  small  basins 
both  geographically  and  socially  isolated;  oa  the  west  and  south 
of  the  island  they  either  terminate  abruptly  on  the  shore  or 
run  out  to  a  great  distance  into  the  sea,  forming  picturesque 
bays  and  gulfs,  some  of  which  afford  excellent  harbours.  The 
highest  peaks  are  the  Monts  Cinto  (8881  ft.),  Rotondo  (8612), 
Paglia  Orba  (8284),  Padro  (7851)  and  d'Oro  (7845).  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  btitween  Bastia  and  Porto  Vecchio, 
there  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  a  considerable 
tract  of  low  and  unhealthy,  but  fertile  country,  and  the  coast  is 
fringed  in  places  by  lagoons. 

Geofo^.-— Corsica  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  geo- 
logicalty  distinct,  by  a  line  drawn  from  BelEodere  through  Corte 
to  the  east  coast  near  Favone.  West  of  this  une  the  island  is  op- 
posed chiefly  of  granite,  with  a  lai^e  mass  of  granophyrea,  quaOz 
porphyries  and  mn'ilar  rocks  forming  the  high  mountains  around 
Mt.  Cinto;  but  between  the  Gulfs  of  Porto  and  Galena,  schists, 
limestones  and  anthracite,  containing  fossils  of  Up{)er  Carboniferous 
age,  occur.  The  famous  orbicular  dtorrte  of  Corsica  is  found  near 
Sta.  Luda-di-Tallano  in  the  arrondtMement  of  Sart^ne.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  the  predominant  rocks  arc  schiets  of 
unknown  age,  with  intrusive  masses  of  serpentine  and  euphotide. 
Folded  amongst  the  schists  are  strips  of  Upper  Carboniferous  beds 
droilar  to  those  of  the  west  coast.  Overlying  these  more  ancient 
mdcs  are  limestones  with  Rhaetic  and  I^iassic  fossils,  occurring  in 
small  patches  at  Oletta,  Morosaglia,  &c.  Nummulitic  limestone  of 
Eocene  age  is  found  near  St  iHorent,  and  occupies  several  lar^ 
basins  near  the  boundary  between  the  granite  and  the  schist.  Mio- 
cene molasse  with  Clypeasler,  &c.,  forms  the  plain  of  Aleria  on  the 
east  coast,  and  occurs  also  at  St  Florent  in  the  north  and  Bonifacio 
in  the  south.  A  small  patch  of  Pliocene  has  been  found  near  Aleria. 
The  caves  of  Corsica,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bastia, 
contain  numerous  mammalian  remains,  the  commonest  of  which 
belong  to  Lagomys  corsKanui,  Cuv. 

See  HoUande,  "G^lugie  de  la  Corse,"  Ann.  scL  giol.,  vol.  ix. 
(1877):  Nentien,  "  Etudes  sur  les  gttes  min^raunde  la  Corse,"  Ann. 
iliius  Paris,  ser.  9,  vol.  idi.  pp.  231-296,  pi.  v.  {1897). 

Corsica  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  torrents,  which,  though 
short  in  their  course,  bring  down  large  volumes  of  water  from 
the  mountains.  The  longest  b  the  Golo,  which  rises  in  the 
pastoral  region  of  Niolo,  Isolated  among  the  mountains  to  the 
west  of  Corte  and  inliabited  by  a  distinct  population  of  obscure 
origin.  It  enters  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  to  the  south  of 
the  salt-water  lake  of  Biguglia;  farther  south,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  Tavignano,  while  on  the  west  there 
are  the  Liamone,  the  Gravone  and  the  Taravo.  The  other 
streams  are  all  comparatively  small.  Owing  to  the  rugged  and 
indented  outline  of  the  western  coast  there  are  an  unusual  number 
of  bays  and  harbours.     Of  the  bays  the  most  important  are 


Porto,  Sagone,  Ajacdo  and  Valinco;  of  the  ports,  St  Florent 
(San  Fiorenzo),  lie  Rousse  (Isola  Rossa),  Calvi,  Ajacdo  and 
Propriano,  On  the  eastern  side,  which  is  much  less  rugged  and 
broken,  the  only  harbours  worth  mentioning  are  those  of  Bastia 
and  Porto  Vecchio  (the  Partus  Syracusanus  of  the  andents), 
and  the  only  gulfs  those  of  Porto  Vecchio  and  Santa  Manza. 
At  the  extreme  south  are  the  harbour  and  town  of  Bonifado, 
giving  name  to  the  strait  which  separates  Corsica  from  Sardinia. 

The  climate  of  the  island  ranges  from  warmth  in  the  low- 
lands to  extreme  rigour  in  the  mountains.  The  intermediate 
region  is  the  most  tem[)erate  and  healthy.  Ihe  mean  annual 
temperature  at  Ajacdo  is  63°  F.  The  dominant  winds  are  those 
from  the  south-west  and  south-east. 

There  are  mines  of  anthradte,  antimony  and  copper;  the 
island  produces  granite,  building  stone,  marble,  and  amianthus, 
and  there  are  salt  marshes.  Among  other  places  Guagno, 
Pardina  Guitera,  and  Orezza  have  mineral  springs. 

The  agriculture  of  Corsica  suffers  from  scarcity  of  labour,  due 
partly  to  the  apathy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  from  scarcity  of 
capital.  The  cultivation  of  cereals,  despite  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  is  neglected;  wheat  is  grown  to  some  extent,  but  in  this 
respect,  the  population  is  dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  outside 
supplies.  The  culture  of  fruit,  especially  of  the  vine,  cedrates, 
dtrons  and  olives  (for  which  the  Balagne  region,  in  the  north- 
west, is  noted),  of  vegetables  and  of  tobacco,  and  ^leep  and  goat 
rearing  are  the  main  rural  industries,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  exploitation  of  the  fine  forests, 
whidi  contain  the  well-known  Corsican  pine,  beeches,  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  is  also  an  important  resource,  but  tends  to  proceed 
too  rapidly.  Chestnuts  are  exported,  and,  ground  into  flour, 
are  used  as  food  by  the  mountaineers.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  proprietors  of  land,  but  often  the  properties  are  so  split 
up  that  many  hours,  or  even  a  whole  day,  are  spent  in  going 
from  the  vineyard  or  olive  plantadon  to  the  arable  land  in  the 
plain  or  the  diestnut-wood  in  the  mountain.  A  great  part  of  the 
agricultural  labour  is  performed  by  labourers  from  Tuscany 
and  Lucca,  who  periodically  visit  the  island  for  that  purpose. 
Sheep  of  a  peculiar  breed,  resembling  chamois  and  known  as 
moufions,  inhabit  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  mountains. 
The  uncultivated  districts  are  generally  overgrown  with  a  thick 
tangled  underwood,  consisting  of  arbutus,  myrtle,  thorn,  laurel 
broom  and  other  fragrant  shrubs,  and  kno<vn  as  the  maquis,  the 
fragrance  of  which  can  be  distinguished  even  from  the  sea. 

Fishing  and  shooting  are  allowed  almost  everywhere  to  the 
possessor  of  a  government  licence;  special  permission,  r/here 
it  is  necessary,  is  easily  obtained.  Wild  boars,  stags,  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  hares  as  well  as  the  moufion  are  found, 
while  partridges,  quail,  woodcock,  wild  duck  and  water-fowl 
are  abundant.  Trout  and  eels  are  the  chief  fish.  The  flesh  of 
the  Coisican  blackbird  is  considered  a  delicacy.  The  fisheries 
of  tunny,  pilchard  and  anchovy  are  extensively  prosecuted  for 
the  supply  of  the  Italian  markets;  but  comparativdy  few  of 
the  natives  are  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  Corsican  b  simple  and  sober  but  unenterprising;  dignified 
and  proud,  he  b  possessed  of  a  native  courtesy,  manifested  in 
his  hospitality  to  strangers,  the  refusal  of  which  is  much  resented. 
He  b,  however,  implacable  towards  hb  own  countrymen  when 
hb  enmity  b  once  aroused,  and  the  practice  of  the  blood-feud 
or  vendetta  has  not  died  out.  Elach  individual  is  attached  to 
some  powerful  famfly,  and  the  influence  of  this  usage  b  specially 
marked  in  politics,  the  individual  voting  with  hb  clan  on  pain 
of  arousing  the  vindictivcness  of  lib  fellow-membeis.  Another 
dominant  factor  in  social  life  in  Corsica  b  the  almost  universal 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  towards  an  ofitdal  career, 
a  tendency  from  which  commerce  and  agriculture  inevitably 

The  manufactures  of  the  bland  are  of  small  importance. 
They  include  the  extraction  of  gallic  add  from  chestnut-bark, 
the  preparation  of  preserved  dtrons  and  other  deh'cades,  and 
of  macaroni  and  similaT  foods  and  the  manufacture  of  fancy 
goods  and  cigars. 

The  chief  ports  are  Bastia,  Ajacdo  and  lie  Rousse.,   Arailwsv 
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runs  from  BastJa  to  Ajaccio  with  branches  to  Calvi  and  Ghiso- 
naccia,  but,  in  general,  lack  of  means  of  communication  as  well 
as  of  capital  are  a  barrier  to  commercial  activity.  In  1905 
imports  reached  a  value  of  £1 13,000.  The  chief  were  tobacco, 
furniture  and  wooden  goods,  wine,  cereals,  coal,  cheese  and  bran. 
Exports  were  valued  at  £336,000,  and  included  chestnut-extract, 
charcoal,  timber,  citrons  and  other  fruits,  seeds,  casks,  skins, 
chestnuts  and  tanning  bark. 

Corsica  b  divided  into  five  arrondissements  (chief  towns— 
Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Calvi,  Corte  and  Sart^ne),  with  62  canton.^ 
and  364  communes.  It  forms  part  of  the  acatUmie  (educational 
circumscription)  and  archiepiscopal  province  of  Aix  (Bouches-du- 
Rfa6ne)  and  of  lie  region  of  the  XV.  army  corps.  The  principal 
towns  are  Ajaccio,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the 
islandandof  the  prefect;  Bastia,  the  seat  of  the  court  of  appeal  and 
of  the  military  commander;  Calvi,  Corte  and  Bonifacio.  Other 
places  of  interest  are  St  Florent,  near  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
the  cathedral  (uth  century)  of  the  vanished  town  of  Nebbio; 
Murato,  which  has  a  church  (iJth  or  13th  century)  of  Pisan 
architecture,  which  is  exemplified  in  other  Corsican  churches;  and 
Cargese,  where  there  is  a  Greek  colony,  dating  from  the  17th 
century.  Near  Lucciana  are  the  ruins  of  a  fine  Romanesque  church 
called  La  Canonica.  Megalithic  monuments  are  numerous,  chief 
among  them  being  the  dolmen  of  Fontanaccia  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Sart^ne. 

History. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Corsica  were  probably 
Ligurian.  The  Phocaeans  of  Ionia  were  the  first  civilized  people 
to  establish  settlements  there.  About  360  B.C.  they  landed  in  the 
island  and  founded  the  town  of  Alalia.  By  the  end  of  the  6th 
century,  however,  their  power  had  dwindled  before  that  of  the 
Etruscans.whowerein  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  latter  were  followed  by  the  Romans,  who  gained  a  footing  in 
the  island  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War,  but  did  not  estab- 
lish themselves  there  till  the  middle  of  the  2nd  centurj'  n.c.  Both 
Marius  and  Sulla  founded  colonies — the  one  at  Mariana  (near 
Lucciana)  in  104,  the  second  at  Aleria  in  88.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  Corsica  formed  one  of  the  senatorial 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  but  though  it  was  in  continuous 
commercial  communication  with  Italy,  it  was  better  known  as  a 
place  of  banishment  for  political  oSenders.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  was  the  younger  Seneca,  who  spent  in 
exile  there  the  eight  years  ending  a.d.  4g. 

During  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  the 
possession  of  Corsica  was  for  a  while  disputed  between  the 
Vandals  and  the  Gothic  allies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  until  in 
469  Genseric  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  island.  For 
65  years  the  Vandals  maintained  their  domination,  the  Corsican 
forests  supplying  the  wood  for  the  fleets  with  which  they  terror- 
ized the  Mediterranean.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Vandal 
power  in  Africa  by  Belisarius,  his  lieutenant  Cyril  conquered 
Corsica  (534)  whidi  now,  under  the  exarchate  of  Africa,  became 
part  of  the  East  Roman  empire.  The  succeeding  period  was 
one  of  great  misery.  Goths  and  Lombards  in  turn  ravaged  the 
island,  which  in  spite  of  the  prayers  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
the  exarch  of  Africa  did  nothing  to  defend;  the  rule  of  the 
Byzantines  was  effective  only  in  grinding  excessive  taxes  out  of 
the  wretched  population;  and,  to  crown  all,  in  713  the  Mussul- 
mans from  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  made  their  first  descent 
upon  the  island.  Corsica  remained  nominally  attached  to  the 
East  Roman  empire  until  Charlemagne,  having  overthrown  the 
Lombard  power  in  Italy  (774),  proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  the 
island,  which  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  In  806, 
however,  occurred  the  first  of  a  series  of  Moorish  incursions  from 
Spain.  Several  times  defeated  by  the  emperor's  lieutenants,  the 
Moors  continually  returned,  and  in  Sio  gained  temporary 
possession  of  the  island.  They  were  crushed  and  exterminated 
by  an  expedition  under  the  emperor's  son  Charles,  but  none  the 
less  returned  again  and  again.  In  838  the  defence  of  Corsica  was 
entrusted  to  Boniface  II.,  count  of  the  Tuscan  march,  who 
conducted  a  successfid  expedition  against  the  African  Mussul- 
mans, and  returning  to  Corsica  built  a  fortress  in  the  south  of  the 
island  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  town  (Bonifacio)  that 


bears  his  name.  Boniface's  war  against  the  Saracens  was 
continued  by  his  son  Adalbert,  after  he  had  been  restored  to  his 
father's  dignities  in  846;  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  Mussul- 
mans seem  to  have  remained  in  possession  of  part  of  the  island 
until  about  930.  Corsica,  of  which  Berengar  II.,  king  of  Italy, 
had  made  himself  master,  became  in  962,  after  his  dethronement 
by  Otto  the  Great,  a  place  of  refuge  for  his  son  Adalbert,  who 
succeeded  in  holding  the  island  and  in  passing  it  on  to  his  son, 
another  Adalberl.  This  latter  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  Otto  II.,  and  Corsica  was  once  more  attached  to  the 
marquisate  of  Tuscany,  of  which  Adalbert  was  allowed  to  hold 
part  of  the  island  in  fee. 

The  period  of  feudal  anarchy  now  began,  a  general  mellay 
of  petty  lords  each  eager  to  expand  his  domain-  The  counts 
of  Cinarca,  especially,  said  to  be  descended  from  _-^_^ 
Adalbert,  aimed  at  establishing  their  supremacy  over  ^com- 
the  whole  island.  To  counteract  this  and  similar  mamm. 
ambitions,  in  the  I  rth  century,  a  sort  of  national  diet 
was  held,  and  Sambucuccio,  lord  of  Alando,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  which  resulted  in  confining  the  feudal  lords 
to  less  than  half  of  the  island  to  the  south,  and  in  establishing  in 
the  rest,  henceforth  known  as  the  Terra  di  Comune,  a  sort  of 
republic  composed  of  autonomous  parishes.  This  system,  which 
survived  till  the  Revolution,  is  thus  described  by  Jacobi  (torn.  i. 
p.  137).  "  Each  parish  or  commune  nominated  a  certain  number 
of  councillors  who,  under  the  name  of  '  fathers  of  the  commune,' 
were  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice  under  the 
direction  of  a  podesid,  who  was  as  it  were  their  president.  The 
podestas  of  each  of  the  states  or  enfranchised  districts  chose  a 
member  of  the  supreme  council  charged  with  the  making  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  Terra  di  Comune,  This  council  or 
magistracy  was  called  the  Twelve,  from  the  number  of  districts 
taking  a  share  in  its  nomination.  Finally,  in  each  district  the 
fathers  of  the  commune  elected  a  magistrate  who,  under  the 
name  of  caporale,  was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  weak,  with  seeing  that  justice  was  done  to  them, 
and  that  they  were  not  made  the  victims  of  the  powerful  and 
rich." 

Meanwhile  the  south  remained  under  the  sway  of  the  counts  of 
Cinarca,  while  in  the  north  feudal  barons  maintained  their 
independence  in  the  promontory  of  Cape  Corso.  In- 
temal  feuds  continued;  William,  marquis  of  Massa,  of  i^JJ^ 
the  family  known  later  as  the  Malaspina,  was  called  in  tigaty- 
by  the  communes  (loso),  drove  out  the  count  of 
Cinarca,  reduced  the  barons  to  order,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
communes  established  a  dominion  which  he  was  able  to  hand  on 
to  his  son.  Towards  the  end  of  the  irth  century,  however,  the 
popes  laid  claim  to  the  island  in  virtue  of  the  donation  of  Charle- 
magne, though  the  Prankish  conqueror  bad  promised  at  most  the 
reversion  of  the  lands  of  the  Church.  The  Corsican  clergy  sup- 
ported the  claim,  and  in  1077  the  Corsicans  declared  themselves 
subjects  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  presence  of  the  apostolic  legate 
Landolfo,  bishop  of  Pisa.  Pope  Gregory  VII.  thereupon  invested 
the  bishop  and  hb  successors  with  the  island,  an  investiture 
confirmed  by  Urban  II.  in  1 190  and  extended  into  a  concession  of 
the  full  sovereignty.  The  Pisans  now  took  solemn  possession  of 
the  island  and  their  "  grand  judges  "  (judites)  took  the  place  of 
the  papal  legates.  Corsica,  valued  by  the  Pisans  as  by  ^^ 
the  Vandals  as  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  materials  pT* 
for  their  fleet,  flourished  exceedingly  under  the  en- 
lightened rule  of  the  great  commercial  republic.  Causes  of 
dissension  remained,  however,  abundant.  The  Corsican  bishops 
repented  their  subjection  to  the  Pisan  archbbbop;  the  Genoese 
intrigued  at  Rome  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  papal  gift  to  the 
rivab  with  whom  they  were  disputing  the  supremacy  of  the  seas. 
Successive  popes  followed  conflicting  policies  in  this  respect; 
until  in  1138  Innocent  II.,  by  way  of  compromise,  divided  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  island  between  the  archbishops 
of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  This  gave  the  Genoese  great  influence  in 
Corsica,  and  the  contest  between  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  began  to 
distract  the  island.  It  was  not,  however,  till  irps  that  the 
Genoese,  by  capturing  Bonifacio — anestof  pirat^preyingon 
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%M  both  republics — actually  gained  a  footing  in  the 
country.  Sat  twenty  years  the  Pisans  fought  to  recover  the 
fortress  for  themselves,  until  in  iai7  the  pope  settled  the  matter 
by  taking  it  into  his  own  hands. 

Iliroughout  the  13th  century  the  struggle  between  Pisans 
and  Genoese  continued,  reproducing  in  the  island  the  feud  of 
Ghibellines  and  Guelphs  that  was  desolating  Italy.  In  order 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  ruinous  anarchy  the  chiefs  of  the  Terra  di 
Comune  called  in  the  maiquis  Isnard  Malaspana;  the  Pisans 
set  up  the  count  of  Cinarca  once  more;  and  the  war  between 
the  marquis,  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  dragged  on  with  varying 
fortunes,  neither  succeeding  in  gaining  the  mastery.  Then,  in 
1398,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  added  to  the  complication  by  investing 
King  James  of  Aragon  with  the  sovereignty  of  Corsica  and  of 
Sardinia.  In  1325,  after  long  delay,  the  Aragonese  attacked 
and  reduced  Sardinia,  with  the  result  that  the  Pisans,  their 
sea-power  shattered,  were  unable  to  hold  their  own  in  Corsica. 
A  fresh  period  of  anarchy  followed  until,  in  1347,  a  great  assembly 
of  caporali  and  barons  decided  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  to  Genoa.  A  regular  tribute  was  to  be  paid  to  the  re- 
public; the  Corsicans  were  to  preserve  their  laws  and  customs, 
under  the  council  of  Twelve  in  the  north  and  a  council  of  Six 
in  the  south;  Corsican  interests  were  to  be  represented  at 
Genoa  by  an  orator. 

The  Genoese  domination,  which  began  under  evil  auspices — 
for  the  Black  Death  killed  oS  some  two-thirds  of  the  population — 
was  not  destined  to  bring  peace  to  the  island.  The 
1*^*  feudal  barons  of  the  south  and  the  hereditary  caporali 
fH,  of  the  north  alike  resisted  the  authority  of  the  Genoese 

governors;  and  King  Peter  of  Aragon  took  advantage 
<rf  theii  feuds  to  reassert  his  claims.  In  1373  Arrigo,  count  of 
La  Rocca,  with  the  assistance  of  Aragonese  troops,  made  himself 
master  of  the  island;  but  his  very  success  stirred  up  against 
him  the  barons  of  Cape  Corso,  who  once  more  appealed  to  Genoa. 
The  republic,  busied  with  other  affairs,  hit  upon  the  luckless 
expedient  of  investing  with  the  governorship  of  the  island  a  sort 
of  chartered  company,  consbting  of  five  persons,  known  as  the 
ilaona.  They  attempted  to  restore  order  by  taking  Arrigo 
della  Rocca  mto  partnerslap,  with  disastrous  results.  In  1380 
four  of  the  "  governors  of  the  Maona  "  resigned  their  rights  to 
the  Genoese  republic,  and  Leonello  Lomellino  was  left  as  sole 
governor.  It  was  he  who,  in  1383,  built  Bastia  on  the  north 
coast,  which  became  the  bulwark  of  the  Genoese  power  in  the 
island.  It  was  not  till  1401,  after  the  death  of  Count  Arrigo, 
that  the  Genoese  dorainadon  was  temporarily  re-established. 

Meanwhile  Genoa  itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  in  1407  Leonello  Lomellino  returned  as  governor  with  the 
title  of  count  of  Corsica  bestowed  on  him  by  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
But  Vincentello  d'  Istria,  who  had  gained  distinction  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  had  captured  Cinarca,  rallied  round 
him  all  the  communes  of  the  Terra  di  Comune,  proclaimed  him- 
self count  of  Corsica  at  Biguglia  and  even  seized  Bastia.  Lomel- 
lino was  unable  to  make  headway  against  him,  and  by  1410  all 
Corsica,  with  the  exception  of  Bonifacio  and  Calvi,  was  lost  to 
Genoa,  now  once  more  independent  of  France.  A  feud  of 
Vincentello  with  the  bishop  of  Mariana,  however,  led  to  the 
loss  of  his  authority  in  the  Terra  di  Comune;  he  was  compelled 
to  go  to  Spain  in  search  of  assistance,  and  in  his  absence  the 
Genoese  reconquered  the  island.  Not,  however,  for  long.  The 
Gre.at  Schism  was  too  obvious  an  opportunity  for  quarrelling 
for  the  Coidcans  to  neglect;  and  the  Corsican  bishops  and  clergy 
were  more  ready  with  the  carnal  than  with  spiritual  weapons. 
The  suffragans  of  Genoa  fought  for  Benedict  XIIL,  those  of 
tSsa  for  John  XXIII.;  and  when  Vincentello  returned  with  an 
Aragonese  force  he  was  able  to  fish  profitably  in  troubled  waters. 
He  easily  captured  Cinarca  and  Ajacdo,  came  to  terms  with  the 
Pisan  bishops,  mastered  the  Terra  di  Comune  and  built  a  strong 
castle  at  Corte;  by  1419  the  Genoese  possessions  in  Corsica 
were  again  reduced  to  Calvi  and  Bonifacio. 

At  this  juncture  Alphonso  of  Aragon  arrived,  with  a  large 
fleet,  to  take  possession  of  the  island.  Calvi  fell  to  him;  but 
Bonifacio  held   out,   and  its  resistance  gave   time  for   the 


Corsicans,   aroused   by   the   tyranny   and   exactions   of   the 
Aragonese,    to    organize    revolt.     In    the    end    the    siege    of 
Bonifacio  was  raised,  and  the  town,  confirmed  in  its 
privileges,  became  practically  an  independent  republic  irtS^**" 
under   Genoese   protection.     As  for   Vincentello   he  naoea.^ 
managed  to  hold  his  own  for  a  while;  but  ultimately 
the  country  rose  against  him,  and  in  1435  he  was  executed  as  a 
rebel  by  the  Genoese,  who  had  captured  him  by  surprise  in  the 
port  of  Bastia. 

Tlie  anarchy  continued,  while  rival  factions,  nominal  adherents 
of  the  Aragonese  and  Genoese,  contended  for  the  mastery. 
Profiting  by  the  disturbed  situation,  the  Genoese  doge,  Janus 
da  Fregoso,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island,  his  artillery  secur- 
ing him  an  easy  victory  over  the  forces  of  Count  Paolo  della 
Rocca  (1441).  To  secure  his  authority  he  built  and  fortified 
the  new  dty  of  San  Fiorenzo,  near  the  ruins  of  Nebbio,  But  again 
the  Aragonese  intervened,  and  the  anarchy  reached  its  height. 
An  appeal  to  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  resulted  in  the  despatch  of  a 
pontifical  army  of  14,000  men  (1444),  which  was  destroyed 
in  detail  by  a  l^gue  of  some  of  the  caporali  and  most  of  the  barons 
under  the  bold  leadership  ot  Rinucdo  da  Leca.  A  second 
expedition  was  more  fortunate,  and  Rinucdo  was  killed  before 
BigugUa.  In  1447  Eugenius  was  succeeded  on  the  papal  throne 
by  Nicholas  V.,  a  Genoese,  who  promptly  made  over  his  ri^ts 
in  Corsica,  with  all  the  strong  places  held  by  his  troops,  to  Genoa. 
The  island  was  now,  in  effect,  divided  between  the  Genoese 
republic;  the  lords  of  Cinarca,  who  held  their  lands  in  the  south 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  Aragon;  and  Galeazzo  da 
Campo  Fregoso,  who  was  supreme  in  the  Terra  di  Comune. 

An  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Terra  di  Comune  now  dedded 
to  offer  the  government  of  the  island  to  the  Company  or  Bank 
of  San  Giorgio,  a  powerful  commercial  corporation 
established  at  Genoa  in  the  14th  century.'    The  bank     ^t?f** 
accepted ;  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  country;    aioijio. 
and  a  government  was  organized.     But  the  bank 
soon  fell  foul  of  the  barons,  and  began  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them.     Their  resistance  was  finally   broken  in  1460, 
when  the  survivors  took  refuge  in  Tuscany.      But  order  had 
scarcely  been  established  when  the  Genoese  Tommasinoda  Campo 
Fregoso,  whose  mother  was  a  Corsican,  revived  the  claims  of 
his  family  and  succeeded  in  mastering  the  interior  of  the  island 
(1462).    Two  years  later  the  duke  of  Milan,  Francesco  Sforza, 
overthrew  the  power  of  the  Fregoso  family  at  Genoa,  and  promptly 
proceeded  to  lay  claim  to   Corsica.     His  lieutenant  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  island  accept  the  overlordship  of  the 
duke  of  Milan;  but  when,  in  1466,  Francesco  Sforza  died,  a 
quarrel   broke  out,   and   Milanese  suzerainty  became  purdy 
nominal  save  in  the  coast  towns.    Finally,  in  1484, 
Tommasino  da  Campo  Fregoso  persuaded  the  duke  to     ^"—^ 
grant  him  the  government  of  the  island.    The  strong     vm^m; 
places  were  handed  over  to  him;  he  entered  into 
marriage  relations  with  Gian  Paolo  da  Leca,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  barons,  and  was  soon  supreme  in  Che  island. 

Within  three  years  the  Corsicans  were  up  in  arms  again,  A 
descendant  of  the  Malaspinas  who  had  once  ruled  in  Corsica, 
Jacopo  IV.  (d'Appiano),  was  now  prince  of  Piombino,  and  to  him 
the  malcontents  applied.  His  brother  Gherardo,  count  of 
Montagnano,  accepted  the  call,  proclaimed  himself  count  of 
Corsica,  and,  landing  in  the  island,  captured  fiiguglia  and  San 
Fiorenzo;  whereupon  Tommasino  da  Campo  Fregoso  discreetly 
sold  his  rights  to  the  bank  of  San  Giorgio.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  bank — with  the  assistance  of  the  count  of  Leca— beaten 
Count  Gherardo  than  the  Fregoso  family  tried  to  repudiate  their 
bargain.  Their  claims  were  supported  by  the  count  of  Leca,  and 
it  cost  the  agents  of  the  bank  some  hard  fighting  before  the 
turbulent  baron  was  beaten  and  exiled  to  Sardinia.  Twice  he 
returned,  and  he  was  not  finally  expelled  from  the  country  till 
1501;  it  was  not  till  1311  that  the  other  barons  were  crushed  and 


o  Pope  Nicholas  V.  in  1453,  ib.  p.  141, 
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that  the  bank  could  consider  itielf  in  Bccure  paiMuieii  of  the 

If  the  character  of  the  Corsicans  has  been  distinguished  in 
modem  times  for  a  certain  wild  intractableness  and  ferocity,  the 
cause  lies  in  their  unhappy  past,  and  not  least  ia  the  character 
of  the  lule  established  by  the  bank  of  San  Giorgio.  The  power 
which  the  bank  had  won  by  ruthless  cruelty,  it  exercised  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  narrowest  and  most  short-sighted  selfishness.  Only 
a  shadow  of  the  native  institutions  was  suffered  to  survive,  and 
no  adequate  system  of  administration  was  set  up  in  the  place  of 
that  which  had  been  suppressed.  In  the  absence  of  justice  the 
blood-feud  or  vendetta  grew  and  took  root  in  Corsica  just  at  the 
time  when,  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  progress  of  civilization  was 
making  an  end  of  private  war.  The  agents  of  the  bank,  so  far 
from  discouraging  these  internecine  quarrels,  looked  on  Uiem  as 
the  surest  means  for  preventing  a  general  rising.  Concerned, 
moreover,  only  with  squeezing  taxes  out  of  a  recalcitrant 
population,  they  neglected  the  defence  of  the  coast,  along 
which  the  Barbary  pirates  harried  and  looted  at  will;  and  to 
all  these  woes  were  added,  in  the  i6th  century,  pestilences  and 
disastrous  floods,  which  tended  sdll  further  to  impoverish  and 
barbarize  the  country. 

In  these  circumstances  King  Henry  II.  of  France  conceived  the 
project  of  conquering  the  bland.  From  Corsican  mercenaries  in 
Plf^  French  service,  men  embittered  by  wrongs  suffered  at 

Prmocb  the  hands  of  tbe  Genoese,  he  obtained  all  the  necessary 
laiama-  information;  by  a  treaty  of  alhance  concluded  at  Con- 
aaaiUtt,  stantinople  (February  i,  1553)  with  Sultan  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Turkish 
fleet.  The  combined  forces  attacked  the  island  the  same 
year;  the  citadel  of  Bastia  fell  almost  witbout  a  blow,  and  siege 
was  at  once  laid  simultaneously  to  all  the  other  fortresses.  The 
capitulation  of  Bonifacio  to  the  Turks,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, was  followed  by  the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  garrison; 
soon,  of  all  the  strong  places,  the  Genoese  held  Calvi  alone.  At 
this  juncture  the  emperor  Charles  V.  intervened;  a  strong  force 
of  imperial  troops  and  Genoese  was  poured  into  the  island,  and 
the  tide  of  war  turned.  The  details  of  the  struggle  that  followed, 
in  which  the  Corsican  national  hero  Sampiero  da  Bastelica  gained 
his  first  laurels,  areoflittle  general  importance.  Fortresses  were 
captured  and  recaptured;  and  for  three  years  French,  Germans, 
Spaniards,  Genoese  and  Corsicans  indulged  in  a  carnival  of 
mutual  slaughter  and  outrage.  The  outcome  of  all  this  was  a 
futilereversioQ  to  the  jfaftM^tM.  In  1556,  indeed,  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  left  Corsica— with  the  exception  of  Bastia — in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  proceeded  to  set  up  a  tolerable  govern- 
ment; but  in  i5S9i  by  the  treaty  of  Gateau- Cambr£sis,  the 
island  was  restored  to  the  bank  of  San  Giorgio,  from  which  it 
was  at  once  taken  over  by  the  Genoese  republic. 

Trouble  at  once  began  again.  Hie  Genoese  attempted  to  levy 
a  tax  which  the  Corsicans  refused  to  pay;  in  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  which  had  stipulated  for  a  uni- 
versal amnesty,  they  confiscated  the  property  of 
Sampiero  da  Bastelica.  Hereupon  Sampiero  again  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  movement.  The 
suzerainty  of  the  Turk  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  Genoa,  and, 
armed  with  letters  from  the  king  of  France,  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  ask  the  aid  of  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Corsica 
to  the  status  of  an  Ottoman  province.'  All  his  efforts  to  secure 
foreign  help  were,  however,  vain;  he  determined  to  act  alone, 
and  in  June  1564  landed  at  Valinco  with  only  fifty  followers. 
His  success  was  at  first  extraordinary,  and  he  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  8000  men;  but  ultimate  victory  was  rendered  impossible 
by  the  indiscipline  among  the  Corsicans  and  by  the  internecine 
feuds  of  which  the  Genoese  well  knew  how  to  take  advantage. 
For  over  two  years  a  war  was  waged  in  which  quarter  was  given 
on  neither  aide;  but  after  the  assassination  of  Sampiero  in  1567 
the  spirit  of  the  insurgents  was  broken.  In  1568  an  honourable 
peace,  including  a  general  amnesty,  was  arranged  with  the 
Genoese  commander  Giorgio  Doria  by  Sampiero's  son  Alphonso 
1  Hammer-PurgBtall,  Gesch.  da  Osmanischen  Reichs  (Pest,  1840), 
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d'Omano,  who  frith  300  of  his  friends  emigrated  to  France, 
where  he  rose  to  be  a  marshal  under  Henry  IV. 

From  this  time  until  1739  Corsica  remained  at  peace  under 
the  government  of  Genoa,  It  was,  however,  a  peace  due  to 
lassitude  and  despair  rather  than  contentment.  Tlie  settlement 
of  1568  had  reserved  a.  large  measure  of  autonomy  to  the 
Corsicans;  during  the  years  that  followed  this  was  withdrawn 
piecemeal,  until,  disarmed  and  powerless,  they  were  excluded 
from  every  ofiice  in  the  administration.  Nor  did  the  Genoese 
substitute  any  efficient  system  for  that  which  they  had  destroyed. 
In  the  absence  of  an  effective  judiciary  the  vendetta  increased;  in 
the  absence  of  effective  protection  the  sea-board  was  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  so  that  the  coast  villages  and 
towns  were  abandoned  and  the  inhabitants  withdrew  into  tbe 
interior,  leaving  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  country  to  fall  into 
the  condition  of  a  malarious  waste.  To  add  to  all  this,  in  1576 
the  population  had  been  decimated  by  a  pestilence.  Emigration 
enffitu'j'£continued,andanattempt  to  remedy  this  by  introducing 
a  colony  of  Greeks  in  1688  only  added  one  more  element  of 
discord  to  the  luckless  island.  To  the  Genoese  Corsica  continued 
to  be  merely  an  area  to  be  eiqjioited  for  their  profit;  they 
monopolized  its  trade;  they  taxed  it  up  to  and  beyond  its 
capacity;  they  made  IJie  issue  of  licences  to  carry  firearms  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  studiously  avoided  interfering  with  tbe 
custom  of  the  vendetta  which  made  their  fiscal  expedient  so 
profitable.* 

In  ijig  the  Corsicans,  irritated  by  a  new  hearth-tax  known  as 
the  dite  seini,  rose  in  revolt,  their  leaders  being  Andrea  Colonna 
Ceccaldi  and  Luigi  Giafferi.  As  usual,  the  Genoese  n*™* 
were  soon  confined  to  a  few  coast  towns;  but  the  altTi*^ 
intervention  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the 
despatch  of  a  large  force  of  German  mercenaries  turned  tbe 
tide  of  war,  and  in  1732  the  authority  of  Genoa  was  re-estab- 
lished. Two  years  later,  however,  Giacinto  Paoli  once  more 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  in  1735  an  assembly  at  Corte 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Corsica,  set  up  a  constitution,  and 
entrusted  the  supreme  leadership  to  Giafferi,  Paoli  and  Ceccaldi. 
Though  the  Genoese  were  again  driven  into  the  fortresses,  lack  of 
arms  and  provisions  made  any  decisive  success  of  the  insurgents 
impossible,  and  when,  on  the  uLh  of  March  1736,  the  German 
adventurer  Baron  Theodor  von  Neuhof  arrived  with  a  shipload  of 
muskets  and  stores  and  the  assurance  of  further  help  j^^ 
to  come,  leaders  and  people  were  glad  to  accept  his  aid  r*mAi(« 
on  his  own  conditions,  namely  that  he  should  be  "' 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Corsica.  On  the  15th  of  C«rriBfc 
April,  at  Alesani,  an  assembly  of  clergy  and  of  representatives 
of  the  communes,  solemnly  proclaimed  Corsica  an  independent 
kingdom  under  the  sovereignty  of  Theodore  "I."  and  his  heirs. 
The  new  king's  reign  was  not  fated  to  last  long.  The  opira 
bouffe  nature  of  his  entry  on  the  stage — he  was  clad  in  a  scarlet 
caftan,  Turkish  trousers  and  a  Spanish  hat  and  feather,  and  girt 
with  a  scimitar — did  not,  indeed,  offend  the  unsophisticated 
islanders;  they  were  even  ready  to  take  seriously  bis  lavish 
bestowal  of  titles  and  his  knightly  order  "della  liberazione"; 
they  appreciated  his  personal  bravery;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Genoese  government  denounced  him  as  an  impostor  and  set  a 
price  on  his  head  could  only  confirm  him  in  their  affection,  But 
it  was  otherwise  when  the  European  help  that  he  had  promised 
failed  to  arrive,  and,  still  worse,  the  governments  with  which  he 
had  boasted  his  influence  disclaimed  him.  In  November  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  proceed  to  the  continent,  ostensibly  in 
search  of  aid,  leaving  Giafferi,  Paoli  and  Luca  d'Omano  as 
regents.  In  spite  of  several  attempts,  he  never  succeeded  in 
returning  to  the  island.  The  Corsicans,  weary  of  the  war, 
opened  negotiations  with  the  Genoese;  but  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  regard  the  islanders  as  other  than  rebels  made  a  mutual 
agreement  impossible.  Finally  the  republic  decided  to  seek  the 
aid  of  France,  and  in  July  1737  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
French  king  bound  himself  to  reduce  the  Corsicans  to  order. 

'  Father  Cancellotti,  who  visited  every  part  of  the  island,  estimated 
the  number  of  murdeis  committed  in  30  years  at  38,000  fquoted  in 
the  article  on  Corsica  in  La  Grande  Encycloptdie).  ->  i 
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The  object  of  the  French  in  assiadng  the  Genoese  was  not  the 
mcquiskion  of  the  island  for  themselves  so  much  as  to  obviate 
^1^^  the  danger,  of  which  they  had  long  been  aware,  of  its 

nirtin  a/  falling  into  the  hands  of  another  power,  notably  Great 
f^"*-  Britain.  The  Coraicaos,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
"**■  ready  enough  to  come  to  terms  with  the  French  king, 

refused  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Genoa  even  when 
backed  by  the  power  of  France.  A  powerful  French  force,  under 
the  comte  de  Boissieuz,  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1738,  and  for 
snne  months  negotiatkMts  proceeded.  But  the  effect  of  the  French 
guarantee  of  Conican  liberties  was  nullihed  by  the  demand  that 
the  islanders  should  surrender  their  arms,  and  the  attempt  of 
Boissieux  to  enforce  the  order  for  disarmament  was  followed,  in 
the  winter  of  173S-39,  by  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Cor- 
skana  and  by  the  cutting  up  of  several  isolated  French  detach- 
ments. In  February  1739  Boissieux  died.  His  successor,  the 
marquis  de  Maiilebois,  tmived  in  March  with  strong  reinforce- 
ments, and  by  a  combination  of  severity  and  conciliation  soon 
reduced  the  island  to  order.  Its  maintenance,  however,  depended 
on  the  presence  of  the  French  troops,  and  in  October  1740  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  necessitated  their  witbdiawal.  Genoese 
and  CoTsicans  were  once  n»»e  left  face  to  face,  and  the  perennial 
struggle  began  anew. 

In  1743  "  King  Theodore,"  supported  by  a  British  squadron, 
made  a  descent  on  the  island,  but  finding  that  he  no  longer 
possessed  a  following,  departed  never  to  return.  The 
Corsicans,  assembled  in  diet  at  Casinca,  now  elected 
Giampietro  GafEori  and  Aleiio  Matra  as  generals  and 
'!|™^*I  "  protectors  of  the  fatherland  "(^oWtori  dellapairio), 
and  began  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  Genoese  strong- 
holds. They  were  he^>ed  now  by  the  sympathy  and  active  aid 
of  European  powers,  and  in  1746  Count  I>omenico  Rivarola,  a 
Corsican  in  Sardinian  service,  succeeded  in  capturing  Bastia  and 
San  Fiorenzo  with  the  aid  of  a  British  squadron  and  Sardinian 
troops.  The  factious  spirit  of  the  Corsicans  themselves  was, 
however,  their  worst  enemy.  The  British  commander  judged  it 
ineq>edient  to  intervene  in  the  aSaiis  of  a  country  of  which  the 
leaders  were  at  loggerheads;  Rivarola,  left  to  himself,  was  unable 
to  hold  Bastia — a  place  of  Genoese  sympathies — and  in  spite  of 
the  coUa[>ae  of  Genoa  itself,  now  in  Austrian  hands,  the  Genoese 
governor  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  in  the  island.  By  the 
time  of  the  signature  of  the  peace  of  Aix-laChapelle,  in  1748,  the 
ffltuation  of  the  island  had  again  changed.  Rivarola  and  Matra 
had  departed,  and  GaSori  was  left  nominally  supreme  over  a 
pet^le  torn  hy  intestine  feuds.  Genoa,  too,  had  expelled  the 
Austrians  with  French  aid,  and,  owing  to  a  report  that  the  king 
of  Sardinia  was  meditating  a  fresh  attempt  to  conquer  the  island, 
a  strong  French  expedition  under  the  marquis  de  Cursay  had, 
at  the  request  of  the  republic,  occupied  Calvi,  Bonifacio,  Ajaccio 
and  Bastia.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle, 
tttaew»4  Corsica  was  once  more  assigned  to  Genoa,  but  the 
AvocA  French  garrison  remained,  pending  a  settlement 
/"•w  between  the  repubhc  and  the  blandets.      In  view  of  the 

*^  '  intractable  temper  of  the  two  parties  no  agreement 
could  be  reached;  but  Cursay's  personal  ■piqnilarity  served  to 
preserve  the  peace  for  a  while.  H^  withdrawal  in  1753,  however, 
was  the  signal'for  a  general  rising,  and  once  more,  at  a  diet  held 
atOreEza.GaSoriwaselectedgeueral  and  protector.  In  October 
of  the  following  year,  however,  he  fell  victim  to  a  vendeita  and  the 
nation  wasoncemoreleaderless.  His  place  was  taken  for  a  while 
by  Clemente  Paoli,  son  of  Giacinto,  who  for  a  year  or  two  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  other  lieutenants  of  GaiTori,  in  holding  the 
Genoese  at  bay.  He  was,  however,  by  temperament  unfitted  to 
lead  a  turbulent  and  undisciplined  people  in  rime  of  stress,  and  in 
1755,  at  his  suggestion,  his  brother  Pasquale  was  invited  to  come 
from  Naples  and  assume  the  command, 

The  first  task  of  Pasquale  Paoli,  elected  general  in  April  at  an 
assembly  at  San  Antonio  della  Casablanca,  was  to  suppress  the 
rival  faction  led  by  Emanuele  Matra,  son  of  Gafiori's  former 
colleague.  By  the  sfHing  of  r7s6  this  was  done,  and  the  Cor- 
sicans were  able  to  turn  a  united  front  against  the  Genoese.    At 


this  juncture  the  French,  alarmed  by  a  supposed  understanding 
between  Paoli  and  the  British,  once  more  intervened,  and  occiqued 
Calvi,  Ajaccio  and  San  Fiorenio  until  1757,  when  their  j^^^^ 
forces  were  once  more  called  away  by  the  wars  on  the  ^^^^ 
continent.  In  1758  Paoli  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
Genoese,  founding  the  new  port  of  Isola  Rossa  as  a  centre  whence 
the  Corsican  ships  could  attack  the  trading  vessels  of  Genoa.  The 
republic,  indeed,  was  now  too  weak  to  attempt  seriously  to  re- 
assert its  sway  over  the  island,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coast  towns,  Paoli  ruled  with  absolute  authority  and  with  con- 
spicuous wisdom.  In  the  intervals  of  fighting  he  was  occupied 
in  reducing  Corsican  anarchy  into  some  sort  of  civilized  order. 
The  vendetta  was  put  down,  partly  by  religious  influence,  partly 
with  a  stern  hand;  the  surviving  oppressive  rights  of  the  feudal 
signori  were  abolished;  and  the  traditional  institutions  of  the 
Terra  di  Comune  were  made  the  basis  of  a  democraric  constitution 
for  the  whole  island. 

As  regarded  the  relations  of  Corsica  all  now  depended  on  the 
atUtude  of  France  to  which  both  Paoli  and  the  republic  made 
overtures.  In  r764  a  French  expedition  under  the 
comte  de  Marbeuf  arrived,  and,  by  agreement  with  "^f" 
Genoa,  garrisoned  three  of  the  Genoese  fortresses.  pimneu. 
Thou^  Genoese  sovereignty  had  been  expressly 
recognized  in  the  agreement  authorizing  this,  it  was  in  effect 
non-existent.  Frendi  and  Corsicans  remained  on  amicable  terms, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  nominally  Genoese  towns  actually 
sent  representarivea  to  the  national  consulla  or  parliament.  The 
clinMj  came  early  in  1767  when  the  Corsicans  captured  the 
Genoese  island  of  Capraja,  and  occupied  Ajaccio  andotber  places, 
evacuated  by  the  French  as  a  protest  against  the  asylum  given  to 
the  Jesuits  exiled  from  France,  Genoa  now  recognized  that  she 
had  been  worsted  in  the  long  contest,  and  on  thei5th  of  May  1768 
signed  a  treaty  selling  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  France. 

The  Corsicans,  intent  on  independence,  were  now  faced  with  a 
more  formidable  enemy  than  the  decrepit  republic  of  Genoa. 
A  section  of  the  people  indeed,  were  in  favour  of  submission; 
but  Paoli  himself  declared  for  resistance;  and  among  those  who 
supported  him  at  the  consuUa  summoned  to  discuss  the  question 
was  his  secretary  Carlo  Buonaparte,  father  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  future  emperor  of  the  French.  Into  the  details  of  the 
war  that  followed,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here;  in  the  absence 
of  the  hoped-for  help  from  Great  Britain  its  issue  could  not  be 
doubtful;  and,  though  the  task  of  the  French  was  a  hard  one, 
by  the  summer  of  r  769  they  were  masters  of  the  island.  On  the 
i6th  of  June  Pasquale  and  Clemente  Paoli,  with  some 
400  of  their  followers,  embarked  on  a  British  ship  for  c^„^„gg^ 
Leghorn.  On  the  isth  of  September  1770,  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Corsicans  was  summoned  and  the  deputies 
swore  allegiance  to  King  Louis  XV. 

For  twenty  years  Corsica,  while  preserving  many  of  its  old 
institutions,  remained  a  dependency  of  the  French  crown. 
Then  came  the  Revolution,  and  the  island,  conformed  conka 
to  the  new  model,  was  incorporated  in  France  as  a  ma4tlu 
separate  department  (see  Renucd,  ii.  p.  371  seq.).  »»»™*<<'o« 
Paoli,  recalled  from  exile  by  the  National  Assembly  "'""■ 
on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau,  after  a  visit  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  acclaimed  as  "the  hero  and  martyr  of  liberty  "  by  the 
National  Assembly  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  returned  in  1790  to 
Corsica,  where  he  was  received  with  immense  enthusiasm  and 
acclaimed  as  "  father  of  the  country."  With  the  new  order 
in  the  island,  however,  he  was  little  in  sympathy.  In  the  towns 
branches  of  the  Jacobin  Club  had  been  established,  and  these 
tended,  as  elsewhere,  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  regular  organs 
of  government  and  to  introduce  a  new  element  of  discord  into 
a  country  which  it  had  been  Paoli's  life's  work  to  unify. 
Suspicions  of  his  loyalty  to  revolutionary  principles  had  already 
been  spread  at  Paris  by  Bartoiomeo  Arena,  a  Corsican  deputy 
and  ardent  Jacobin,  so  early  as  i79r;  yet  in  1792,  after  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy,  the  French  government,  in  its  anxiety  to  secure 
Corsica,  was  rash  enough  to  appoint  him  lieutenant-general  of 
the  forces  and  governor  (capo  comafidante)  of  the  island.  Paoli 
accepted  an  office  which  he  had  refused  two  years  bef<«e  a 
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hands  of  Loma  XVI.  With  the  men  and  methods  of  the  Tavx, 
however,  he  was  wholly  out  of  sympathy.  Suspected  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  erpedition  despatched  in  1793  against 
Sardinia,  he  was  summoned,  with  the  procurator-general  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  PaoU  now  openly  defied 
the  Convention  by  summoning  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
munes to  meet  in  diet  at  Corte  on  the  a7th  of  May. 
*''2?  To  the  remonstrances  of  Saliceti,  who  attended  the 
Paaa.  meeting,    he    replied    that    he    was    rebelling,    not 

against  France,  but  against  the  dominant  faction  of 
whose  actions  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  disapproved.  Saliceti 
thereupon  hurried  to  Paris,  and  on  his  motion  Paoli  and  his 
sympathizers  were  declared  by  the  Convention  *<ifjiaW(Junea6). 
Paoli  had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  France,  But  though  the  amsutta  at  CoTte 
BHUth  elected  him  president,  Corsican  opinion  was  by  no 
occapm-  means  united.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whom  Paoli  had 
"•■•  "**■  expected  to  win  over  to  his  views,  indignantly  rejected 
the  idea  of  a  breach  with  France,  and  the  Bonapartes 
were  henceforth  ranked  with  his  enemies.  Paoli  now  appealed 
for  assistance  to  the  British  government,  which  despatched  a 
considerable  force.  By  the  summer  of  1794,  after  hard  fighting, 
the  island  was  reduced,  and  in  June  the  Corsican  assembly 
formally  offered  the  sovereignty  to  King  George  III.  The 
British  occupation  lasted  two  years,  the  island  being  administered 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot.  Paoli,  whose  presence  was  considered 
inexpedient,  was  invited  to  return  to  England,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death.  In  1796  Bonaparte,  after  his  victorious  Italian 
campaign,  sent  an  expedition  against  Corsica,  The  British, 
weary  of  a  somewhat  thankless  task,  made  no  great  resistance, 
and  in  October  the  island  was  once  more  in  French  hands.  It 
was  again  occupied  by  Great  Britain  for  a  short  time  in  1814, 
but  in  the  settlement  of  1815  was  restored  to  the  French  crown. 


fervidly  Corsican,  but  useful;  Antonio  Pietro  Filippini,  Isioria  di 
Corsica  {ist  ed,,  1594;  and  ed.,  corrected  and  illustrated  with  un- 
published documents  by  G.  C.  Gregori,  5  vols.,  Pisa,  1837-1832) 


(London,  1899),     Further  works  and  references  to  articles 

&c.,  are  given  in   Ulysse  Chevalier's  R(p«rtoire  des  sourcei,   cc, 

Topo-bibltographie,  t.  li.  s,v. 

CORSICANA,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Navarro  county, 
Texas,  U.S.A.,  situated  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about 
55  m.  S.  of  Dallas.  Pop.  (1890)  6285;  (igoo)  9313,  of  whom 
3399  were  of  negro  descent;  (estimated  1906),  12,275.  ^t  is 
served  by  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  St  Louis  South 
Western,  and  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley  railways.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  productive  wheat-  and  cotton-growing 
legion,  which  has  also  numerous  oil  wells  (with  a  total  produc- 
tion in  1Q07  of  336,311  barrels).  The  city  has  two  oil  refineries, 
a  large  cotton  gin  and  a  cotton  compress,  and  among  its 
manufactures  aie  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton-doth,  flour  and  ice. 
The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $1,796,805, 
being  an  increase  of  50-3%  since  1900.  Natural  gas  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  fuel  and  for  lighting.  Corsicana  is  the  seat 
of  the  Texas  state  orphan  home  and  of  an  Odd  Fellows  widows' 
and  orphans'  home,  and  has  a  Carnegie  library.  Corsicana  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  a  Mexican,  Navarro,  who  owned 
a  targe  tract  of  land  in  the  county  and  from  whom  the  county 
was  named.  The  first  permanent  settlement  here  was  made 
in  1848,  and  Corsicana  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1850 
and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1S71. 

CORSINI,  the  name  of  a  Florentine  princely  family,  of  which 
the  founder  is  said  to  be  Neri  Corsini,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1170.  Like  other  Florentine  nobles  the  Corsini  had  at 
first  no  titles,  but  in  more  recent  times  they  received  many  from 
foreign  potentates  and  from  the  later  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany. 
The  emperor  Charles  IV.  created  the  bead  of  the  house  a  count 
palatine  in  1371;  the  marquisate  of  Sismano  was  conferred 


them  in  itiao,  those  of  Caslgliano  and  Civitclla  in  1639,  of 
Lajatico  and  Orciatico  in  1644,  of  Giovagallo  and  Tresana  in 
1653;  in  1730  Lorenzo  Corsini  was  elected  pope  as  Clement 
XII.,  and  conferred  the  rank  of  Roman  princes  and  the  duchy 
of  Casigliano  on  his  family,  and  in  1733  they  were  created 
grandees  of  Spain.  They  own  two  paUces  in  Florence,  one  of 
which  on  the  Lung'  Amo  Corsini  contains  the  finest  private 
picture  gallery  in  the  city,  and  many  villas  and  estates  in 
various  parts  of  Italy. 

SeeL.  Passerini,  Ctn«aloiiaesioriadellafami^iaCor>iiii(F\onaix, 
1858);  A.  von  Reumont,  Gesfhickie  der  Stadt  Rom  (Berlin,  1S68); 
Almanack  de  Cotka,  (L.  V.*) 

CORSON,  HIRAM  (1838-  },  American  scholar,  was  bora 
on  the  6th  of  November  iSsS,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  held  a  position  in  the  library^of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington  0.0.(1849-1856),  wasa  lecturer  on  English  literature 
in  Philadelphia  (1859-1865),  and  was  professor  of  English  at 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia  (1865-1866),  and  in  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Maryland  (1866-1870),  In  1870-1871  he  was 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Cornell  University,  where  he 
wasprofessorof  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  Lterature  (1873-1886), 
of  English  literature  and  rhetoric  (1886-1890),  and  from  1890 
to  1903  (when  he  became  professor  emeritus)  of  English  literature, 
a  chair  formed  for  him.  He  edited  Chaucer's  Legtnde  0}  Goode 
Women  (1863)  and  Selectums  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales 
( 1 896) ,  and  wrote  a  Hand- Book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English 
(1871),  and,  among  other  text-books.  An  Eitteutionary  Manual 
(1864),  A  Primer  of  English  Verse  (1893),  and  Introductions  to 
the  study  of  Browning  (1886,  1889),  of  Shakespeare  (18S9)  and 
of  Milton  (1899).  The  volume  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Jottings 
on  the  Text  of  Macbeth  (1874)  contain  some  excellent  Shake- 
spearian criticism.  He  also  published  The  UniversUy  of  the 
Future  (1875),  The  Aims  of  Literary  Study  (1895),  and  The 
Voice  and  Spiritual  Education  (1896).  He  translated  the 
Satires  of  Juvenal  (186S)  and  edited  a  translation  by  bis  wife, 
Caroline  Rollin  (d.  1901),  of  Pierre  Janet's  Mental  State  of 
Hystericals  (1901). 

CORSSEN,  WILHEUI  PAUL  (1830-1875),  German  phUologist, 
was  bora  at  Bremen  on  the  zoth  of  January  1830,  and  received 
his  school  education  in  the  Prussian  town  of  Schwedt,  to  which 
his  father,  a  merchant,  had  removed.  After  spending  some 
time  at  the  Joachimstbal  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  where  his 
interest  in  philological  pursuits  was  awakened  by  the  rector, 
Meinike,  he  proceeded  to  the  university,  and  there  came  especi' 
ally  under  the  influence  of  BSckh  and  Lachmann.  His  first 
important  appearance  in  literature  was  as  the  author  of  Origines 
poesis  romanae,  by  which  he  had  obtained  the  prize  offered  by 
the  "  philosophical  "  or  "  arts  "  faculty  of  the  university.  In 
1S46  he  was  called  from  Stettin,  where  he  had  for  nearly  two 
years  held  a  post  in  the  gymnasium,  to  occupy  the  position  of 
lecturer  in  the  royal  academy  at  Pforta  (commonly  called 
Schulpforta),  and  there  he  continued  to  labour  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  In  1854  he  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  Royal 
Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  best  work  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  accent  of  Latin,  a  treatise  which  at  once  took  rank,  on 
its  publication  under  the  title  of  Uber  Aussprache,  Vocalismus, 
urul  Betonung  der  lateinischen  Sprache  (1858-1859),  as  one  of 
the  most  erudite  and  masterly  works  in  its  department.  This 
was  followed  in  1863  by  his  Kritiscke  BeitrUge  tur  lot.  Formen- 
lekre,  which  were  supplemented  in  1866  by  Kritiscke  Nachtrdge 
tur  lot.  Pormenlekre.  In  the  discussion  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Latin  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  the  various  old  Italian 
dialects,  and  the  results  of  his  investigations  appeared  in  miscel- 
laneous communications  to  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift  fUr  vergletckende 
SchriftJoTschung.  Ill-health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  professor- 
ship at  Pforta,  and  return  to  Berlin,  in  1866;  but  it  produced 
almost  no  diminution  of  his  literary  activity.  In  1867  he  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  archaeological  study  entitled  the  AlterthUmer 
und  Kunsldenkmale  des  Cistercienserkloslers  St  Marten  und  der 
Landessckule  Pforta,  in  which  he  gathers  together  all  that  can  be 
discovered  about  the  history  of  the  Pforta  academy,  the  German 
.  "  Eton,"  and  in  1868-1869  be  brought  out  a  new. edition  of  Us 
Digitizoc  by  V^tOOQIC 
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work  on  Latin  pnmundation.  ^om  a  very  early  period  be  had 
been  attracted  to  the  special  study  of  Etniscan  lemains,  and  bad 
at  various  times  given  occasional  expression  to  bis  opinions  on 
individual  points;  but  it  was  not  till  1870  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Italy  and  completing  bb  equipment  foi  a 
formal  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  by  personal  inspection  of 
the  monuments.  In  1874  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Ober  die 
Spracke  der  Etrtaker,  in  whidi  with  great  ingenuity  and  erudition 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Etruscan  language  was  cognate 
with  that  of  the  Romans.  Before  the  second  volume  (published 
posthumously  under  the  editorship  of  Euhn)  bad  received  the 
last  touches  of  bis  band,  be  was  cut  ofi  in  1875  by  a  compara- 
tively early  death. 

CORT,  C0RNBU8  (1536-1578),  Dutch  engraver,  was  bom  at 
Sara  in  Holland,  and  studied  engraving  under  Hieronymus 
Cockz  of  Antwerp.  About  1565  be  went  to  Venice,  where  Titian 
miployed  him  to  execute  the  well-known  copperplates  of  St 
Jerome  in  the  Desert,  the  Magdalen,  Prometheus,  Diana  and 
Actaeon,  and  Diana  and  Calisto.  From  Italy  be  wandered  back 
to  the  Netherlands,  but  he  returned  to  Venice  soon  after  1567, 
proceeding  thence  to  Bologna  and  Rome,  where  be  produced 
engravings  from  all  the  great  masters  of  the  time.  At  Rome  be 
founded  the  well-known  school  in  which,  as  Bartsch  tells  us,  the 
simple  line  of  Marcantonio  was  modified  by  a  brilliant  touch  of 
the  burin,  aftorwards  imitated  and  perfected  by  Agostino 
Caracd  in  Italy  and  Nicolas  de  Bruyn  in  the  Netherlands. 
Before  visiting  Italy,  Cort  bad  been  content  to  copy  Michael 
Coicie,  F.  Floiis,  Heemskerk,  G.  Mostaert,  Bartbolomftus 
Spranger  and  Stradan.  In  Italy  be  gave  circulation  to  the 
works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  fiaroccio, 
Giulio  Qovio,  Muziano  and  the  Zuccari._  Its  connexion  with 
Cockx  and  Titian  is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  latter  by  Dominick  Lampson  of  Li^ge  in  1567.  Cort  is  said 
to  have  engraved  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  plates. 
In  Italy  be  was  known  as  Cornelio  Fiammingo. 

CORTB,  a  town  of  central  Corsica,  53  m.  N.E.  of  Ajaccio  by  the 
railway  between  that  town  and  Bastia.  Pop.  (1906)  4839.  The 
upper  town  is  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  overhanging  the 
confluence  of  the  Tavignano  and  Restonica,  the  rest  of  the  town 
lying  below  it  on  both  banks  of  the  nvers.  On  the  summit  of  the 
rock  stands  a  dtadel  built  by  Vincentello  d'Istria  (see  Coksica]  . 
Other  interesting  buildings  are  the  bouse  in  wbicb  Pasquale 
Paoli  bved  while  Corte  was  the  seat  of  his  government  (1755 
to  1769),  and  tbe  bouse  of  another  patriot,  Giampietro  Gafiori, 
whose  wife  defended  it  from  the  Genoese  in  1750.  There  are 
statues  of  PaoU,  of  General  Gaffori,  and  of  General  Arrighi  di 
Casanova,  duke  of  Padua  (d.  1853).  Corte  is  capital  of  an 
aiTondissement  of  the  island,  has  a  subprefecture,  a  tribunal 
of  first  instance  and  a  communal  college,  and  manufactures 
alimentary  paste.  There  are  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  town  has  trade  in  wine  and  timber.  In  the  i8th  century 
Corte  was  tbe  centre  of  the  resistance  to  tbe  Genoese,  and  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  university  erected  by  Paoli. 

CORTE-REAL,  JERONTMO  (1533-1588),  Portuguese  epic 
poet,  came  of  a  noble  Portuguese  stock.  Of  the  same  family 
were  Caspar  Corte-Real,  who  in  1500  and  1501  sailed  to 
Labrador  and  the  Arctic  seas;  and  his  brothers  Miguel  and 
Vasco,  Their  voyages  opened  tbe  way  for  important  Portuguese 
fisheries  on  tbe  Newfoundland  coast  (see  Henry  Harrisse,  Les 
Corte-Real  tt  leurs  voyages  au  Nouveau-Monde,  and  Gasper 
Corte-Real:  la  date  exacte  de  sa  demiire  expidUion  au  Noweau- 
Monde,  Paris,  1883).  In  hisyouthjeronymo  fought  in  Africa  and 
Asia  according  to  the  custom  of  noblemen  in  that  age.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  he  was  present  at  the  affair  of  Tangier  on  the  i8th 
of  May  1553,  when  D.  Pedro  de  Menezes  met  his  death.  Return- 
ing home,  it  is  supposed  about  1570,  he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  days 
in  retirement.  In  1578  be  placed  bis  sword  at  tbe  disposal  of 
King  Sebastian  for  the  fatal  expedition  to  Africa,  but  tbe 
monarch  dispensed  him  from  the  journey  (it  is  said)  on  account  of 
bis  age,  and  in  1 586  we  find  him  acting  as  prowdor  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia  of  Evora.  He  married  D.  Luiza  da  Silva,  but  left  no 
le^timate  issue.     Corte-Real  was  painter  as  well  as  soldier  and 


poet,  and  one  of  bis  pictures  is  Still  preserved  in  the  cburcb  of 
S.  Antao  at  Evora.  His  poetical  works  are  believed  to  have  been 
composed  in  his  old  age  at  the  mansion  on  his  estate  near  Evora, 
known  as"  Valle  de  Palma."  0  Segundo  cerco  de  Diu,  an  epic  In 
31  cantos,  deals  with  the  historic  siege  of  that  Indian  island- 
fortress  of  tbe  Portuguese.  First  printed  in  1574,  it  bad  a  second 
edition  in  1783,  while  a  Spanish  version  appeared  at  Alcali  in 
1597.  Auslriada,  an  epic  in  15  cantos  celebrating  the  victory  of 
Don  John  of  Austria  over  tbe  Turks  at  Lepanto,  was  written  in 
Spanish  and  published  in  1578.  King  Philip  II.  accepted  the 
dedication  in  flattering  terms  and  visited  tbe  poet  when  he 
came  tg  Portugal.  Naufragio  de  Sepulveda,  an  epic  in  1 7  cantos, 
describes  the  tragic  shipwreck  on  the  South  African  coast  and 
tbe  death  of  D.  Manoel  de  Sepulveda  with  bis  beautiful  wife  and 
young  children,  a  disaster  which  drew  some  feeling  stanzas  from 
Camoens  {Lusiads,  v.  46).  The  poem  was  published  four  years 
after  tbe  death  of  Corte-Real  by  his  heirs,  and  had  two  later 
editions,  while  a  Spanish  version  appeared  in  Madrid  in  1624  and 
a  French  in  Paris  in  1844.  Autodos  quatro  novissimos  do  komem 
is  a  short  poem  printed  in  1768.  Except  the  Naufragio  de 
Sepulveda,  which  is  highly  considered  in  Portugal,  Corte-Real's 
poetry  has  hardly  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  critics  of  later 
generations  have  refused  to  ratify  the  estimate  formed  by 
contemporaries,  who  considered  him  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  Camoens.  His  lengthy  epics  suffer  from  a  want  of  sustained 
inspiration,  and  are  marred  by  an  abuse  of  epithet,  though  they 
contain  episodes  of  considerable  merit,  vigorous  and  well- 
coloured  descriptive  passages,  and  exhibit  a  pure  diction. 


See  Subsidios  I 
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Nos.  23  and  34  of  the  Archieo  dos  Azores,  and  Dr  Sousa  Viterbo's 
Traiaiios  nauttcos  dos  Portuguaes,  a.  133  et  seq.  (E.  Pr.) 

CORTES,  HBRNAH  or  HBRNAHDO  (1485-1547},  Spanish 
soldier,  tbe  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  at  Medellin,  a  small 
town  of  Estremadura,  in  1485.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of 
decayed  fortune,  and,  being  destined  for  the  law,  was  sent,  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  to  tbe  university  of  Salamanca;  but  study 
was  distasteful  to  bim,  and  he  returned  borne  in  1501,  resolved 
to  enter  upon  a  life  of  adventure.  He  arranged  to  accompany 
Ovando.whobad  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  San  Domingo, 
but  was  prevented  from  joining  the  expedition  by  an  accident 
that  happened  to  him  in  a  love  adventure.  He  next  sought 
military  service  under  the  celebrated  Gonsalvo  de  Cordoba,  but 
a  serious  illness  frustrated  bis  purpose.  At  last,  in  1504,  he  set 
out,  according  to  his  first  plan,  for  San  Domingo,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Ovando.  He  was  then  only  nineteen,  and 
remarkable  for  a  graceful  physiognomy  and  amiable  manners, 
as  well  as  for  skill  and  address  in  all  military  exercises.  He 
remained  in  San  Domingo,  where  Ovando  had  successively  con- 
ferred upon  him  several  lucrative  and  honourable  employments, 
until  1511,  when  he  accompanied  Diego  Velazquez  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Here  he  became  alcalde  of 
Santiago,  and  displayed  great  ability  on  several  trying  occasions. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  him  of  showing  his  powers 
as  a  military  leader.  Juan  Grijalva,  lieutenant  of  Velazquez, 
had  just  discovered  Mexico,  but  had  not  attempted  to  effect  a 
settlement.  This  displeased  tbe  governor  of  Cuba,  who  super- 
seded Grijalva,  andentrusted  tbe  conquest  of  the  newly  discovered 
country  to  Cortes.  The  latter  hastened  his  preparations,  and,  on 
the  18th  of  November  1518,  he  set  out  from  Santiago,  with  10 
vessels,  600  or  700  Spaniards,  18  horsemen  and  some  pieces  of 
cannon.  Scarcely  had  he  set  sail,  however,  when  Velazquez  re- 
called the  commission  which  he  had  granted  to  Cortes,  and  even 
ordered  bim  to  be  put  under  arrest;  but  the  attachment  of  the 
troops,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved,  enabled  him  to  persevere 
in  spite  of  the  governor;  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1519  he  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Advancing  along  tbe  gulf,  sometimes 
taking  measures  to  conciliate  the  natives,  and  sometimes  spread- 
ing terror  by  his  arms,  betook  possessionof  the townofTobasco. 
The  noise  of  the  artillery,  the  appearance  of  the  floating  for- 
tresses which  had  transported  Uie  Spaniards  over  the  ocean, 
and  the  horses  on  which  they  fought,  all  new  objects  to  tbe 
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natives,  inspired  them  with  astonishment  mingled  with  terror 
and  admiration;  they  regarded  the  Spaniards  as  gods,  and  sent 
them  ambassadors  with  presents.  Cortes  here  learned  that  the 
native  sovereign  was  called  Montezuma;  that  he  reigned  over 
an  extensive  empire,  which  had  lasted  for  three  centuries;  that 
thirty  vassals,  called  caciques,  obeyed  him;  and  that  his  riches 
were  immense  and  his  power  absolute.  No  more  was  necessary 
to  inflame  the  ambition  of  the  invader,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  this  great  empire,  which  could  only  be 
effected  by  combining  stratagem  and  address  with  force  and 
courage.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cmz, 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  captain-general  of  the  new  colony,  and 
burned  his  vessels  to  cut  oS  the  possibility  of  retreat  and  show 
his  soldiers  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  perish.^He  then 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  drew  to  his  camp 
several  caciques  hostile  to  Montezuma,  and  induced  these  native 
princes  to  facihtate  his  progress.  The  repubhc  of  Tlaxcala, 
which  was  hostile  to  Montezuma,  opposed  him;  but  he  routed 
its  army,  which  had  resisted  all  the  forces  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
dictated  peace  on  moderate  terms  and  converted  the  people 
into  powerful  auxiliaries.  His  farther  advance  was  in  vain 
attempted  to  be  checked  by  an  ambuscade  laid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Cholula,  on  whom  he  took  signal  vengeance. 

Surmounting  all  other  obstacles  he  arrived,  with  6000  natives 
and  a  handful  of  Spaniards,  in  sight  of  the  immense  lake  on  which 
was  built  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Monte- 
zuma received  him  with  great  pomp,  and  his  subjects,  believing 
Cortes  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  sun,  prostrated  themselves 
before  him.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  fortify  himself  in  one 
of  the  beautiful  palaces  of  the  prince,  and  be  was  planning  how 
to  possess  himself  of  the  riches  of  so  opulent  an  empire,  when 
intelligence  reached  him  that  a  general  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
received  secret  orders,  had  just  attacked  the  garrison  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  killed  severaJ  of  his  soldiers.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
Spaniards  was  sent  to  the  capital.  This  event  undeceived  the 
Mexicans,  who  had  hitherto  beUeved  the  Spaniards  to  be  immortal, 
and  necessarily  altered  the  whole  policy  of  Cortes.  Struck  with 
the  greatness  of  the  danger,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  having 
only  a  handful  of  soldiers,  he  conceived  and  instantly  executed  a 
most  daring  project.  Having  repaired  with  his  officers  to  the 
palace  of  the  emperor,  be  announced  to  Montezuma  that  he  must 
either  accompany  him  or  perish.  Being  thus  master  of  the  per- 
son of  the  monarch,  he  next  demanded  that  the  Mexican  general 
and  his  officers  who  had  attacked  the  Spaniards  should  be  de- 
livered into  his  hands;  and  when  this  had  been  done  he  caused 
these  unfortunate  men,  who  had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
sovereign,  to  be  burned  alive  before  the  gates  of  the  imperial 
palace.  During  this  cruel  execution  Cortes  entered  the  apartment 
of  Montezuma,  and  caused  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  in  order 
to  force  him  to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  Charles  V.  The 
unhappy  prince  yielded,  and  was  restored  to  a  semblance  of  liberty 
on  presenting  the  fierce  conqueror  with  600,000  marks  of  pure 
gold,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  precious  stones.  Scarcely  had 
he  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  audacity,  however,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  landing  of  a  Spanish  army,  under  Narvacz,  which 
had  been  sent  by  Velazquez  to  compel  him  t5~fehounce  his 
command.  In  this  emergency  Cortes  acted  with  his  usual 
decision  and  courage.  Leaving  200  men  at  Mexico,  under  the 
orders  of  his  lieutenant  (Alvarado),  he  marched  against  Narvaez, 
whom  he  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and  he  then  enlisted  ynder 
his  standard  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  attack 
him.  On  his  return  to  the  capital,  however,  he  found  that  the 
Mexicans  had  revolted  against  the  emperor  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  dangers  thickened  around  him.  Montezuma  perished 
in  attempting  to  address  his  revolted  subjects;  the  latter,  hav- 
ing chosen  a  new  emperor,  attacked  the  headquarters  of  Cortes 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  firearms. 
Forced  the  Spaniards  to  retire,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
destruction.  Their  rear-guard,  however,  was  cut  in  pieces,  and 
they  suffered  severely  during  the  retreat,  which  was  continued 
during  six  days.  Elated  with  their  success,  the  Mexicans  offered 
battle  in  the  plain  of  Otumba.    This  was  what  Cortes  desired,  and 


It  proved  their  destruction.  Cortes  gave  the  signal  for  battle, 
and,  on  the  7th  of  July  15*0,  gained  a  victory  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Mexico.  Immediately  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Tlaxcala,  assembled  an  auxihaiy  army  of  natives,  subjected 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  then  marcbe<f  a  second  time 
against  Mexico,  which,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  several 
months,  was  retaken  on  the  13th  of  August  1521^. 

These  successes  were  entirely  owing  to  the  gemus,  valour  and 
profound  but  unscrupulous  pohcy  of  Cortes;  and  the  account  of 
them  which  he  transmitted  to  Spain  excited  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  The  extent  of  his  conquests,  and  the  ability  he 
had  displayed,  effaced  the  censure  which  he  had  incurred  by  the 
irregularity  of  his  operations;  and  public  opinion  having  declared 
in  his  favour,  Charles  V.,  disregarding  the  pretensions  of  Velaz- 
quez, appointed  him  governor  and  captain-general  of  Mexico,  at 
the  same  time  conferring  on  him  the  valley  of  Oaxaca,  which  was 
erected  (1529)  into  a  marquisate,  with  a  considerable  revenue. 
But  although  his  power  was  thus  confirmed  by  royal  authority, 
and  although  he  exerted  himelf  to  consolidate  Spanish  domina- 
tion throughout  all  Mexico,  the  means  he  employed  were  such  that 
the  natives,  reduced  to  despair,  took  arms  against  the  Spaniards. 
This  revolt,  however,  was  speedily  subdued,  and  the  Mexicans 
were  everywhere  forced  to  yield  to  the  ascendancy  of  European 
discipline  and  valour.  Guatemotzin,  who  had  been  recognized 
as  emperor,  and  a  great  number  of  caciques,  accused  of  having 
conspired  against  the  conquerors,  were  publicly  executed,  with 
circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  by  order  of  Cortes.  Meanwhile 
the  court  of  Madrid,  dreading  the  ambition  and  popularity  of 
the  victorious  chief,  sent  commissioners  to  watch  lus  conduct 
and  thwart  his  proceedings;  and  whilst  he  was  completing  the 
conquest  of  New  Spain  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  fiscal  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  his  retainers  imprisoned  and  put 
into  irons.  Indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign,  Cortes 
returned  in  person  to  Spain  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  emperor, 
and  appeared  there  with  great  splendour.  The  emperor  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  and  decorated  him  with  the 
order  of  St  lago.  Cortes  returned  to  Mexico  with  new  titles 
but  diminished  authority,  a  viceroy  having  been  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  whilst  the  mihtary  department, 
with  permission  to  push  his  conquests,  was  all  that  remained  to 
Cortes.  This  division  of  powers  became  a  source  of  continual 
dissension,  and  caused  the  failure  of  the  last  enteiprises  in  which 
he  engaged.  Nevertheless,  in  1 536,  he  discovered  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California,  and  surveyed  a  part  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  it  from  Mexico. 

At  length,  tired  of  struggling  with  adversaries  unworthy  of 
him,  whom  the  court  took  care  to  multiply,  he  returned  to  Europe, 
hoping  to  confound  his  enemies.  But  Charles  V.  received  him 
coldly.  Cortes  dissembled,  redoubled  the  assiduity  of  his  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor,  accompanied  him  in  the  disastrous  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  in  1541,  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  had  a  horse 
killed  under  him.  This  was  his  last  appearance  in  the  field,  and 
if  his  advice  bad  been  followed  the  Spanish  arms  would  have  been 
saved  from  disgrace,  and  Europe  dehvered  nearly  three  centuries 
earlier  from  the  scourge  of  organized  piracy.  Soon  afterwards 
he  fell  into  neglect,  and  could  scarcely  obtain  an  audience.  The 
story  goes  that,  having  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  emperor's  carriage,  and  mounted  on  the  door- 
step, Charles,  astonished  at  an  act  of  such  audacity,  demanded 
to  know  who  he  was.  "  I  am  a  man,"  replied  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico  proudly,  "  who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than  your 
ancestors  left  you  cities."  Sohaughty  a  declaration  of  important 
services  il!-requited  could  scarcely  fail  to  offend  a  monarch 
on  whom  fortune  had  lavished  her  choicest  favours.  Cortes, 
overwhelmed  with  di^ust,  n-ithdrew  from  court,  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  solitude,  and  died,  near  Seville,  on  the 
2nd  of  December  1547. 

The  only  wHtinp  of  Cortee  are  five  letters  on  the  subject  of  his 
conquests,  which  he  addressed  to  Charles  V.  The  best  edition  of 
them  is  that  of  Don  Francisco  Anionio  Lorenzana,  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  entitled  Historia  de  Ntieva-EspaHa  escrita  por  su  eularecido 
conquistador,  Neman  Carles,  aumentada  con  otres  documiaitos  y  notat 
(Mexico,  1770,  4to),  a  work  the  noble  simplicity  fi  which  attest* 
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the  truth  of  the  icchal  it  contaliu.  An  EngliA  tnnslatioii  of  the 
letters,  edited  by  Frauds  A.  MacNutt,  was  published  in  1908-  The 
conquests  of  Cortes  have  been  described  with  pompous  elt^nnce  by 
Antonio  de  Solis  in  his  Hisloria  dt  la  conquista  d«  Idejico  (1684).  and 
with  more  truth  and  aimpticity  by  Bernardo  Diaz  del  Castillo  in  his 
,   _  ..  _...,.  ,.,^2j      See  also  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  I<ye 

idon.  1871),  F.  A.  MacNutt'a  Fmtando 
I  "  Series,  1909),  and  the  bibliography 

CORTES,  a  Spanish  term  literally  signifying  the  "  courts,"  and 
^pUed  to  the  states,  or  assembly  of  the  states,  of  the  Idngdom. 
(See  Spain  and  Poktcgal.) 

CORTI.  LODOVICO,  Count  (1833-1888),  Italian  diplomatist, 
was  born  at  Gambarano  on  the  aSth  of  October  1823.  Early 
involved  with  Benedetto  Cairoli  in  anti-Austrian  conspiracies, 
he  was  exiled  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the  Piedmontese  foreign 
office.  After  serving  as  artillery  of&cer  through  the  campaign 
of  1848,  he  was  in  1850  appointed  secretary  of  legation  inLondon, 
whence  he  was  promoted  minister  to  various  capitals,  and  in 
187s  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  Called  by  Cairoli  to  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  1878,  he  took  part  in  the  congress 
of  Berlin,  but  unwisely  decliited  Lord  Derby's  offer  for  an  Anglo- 
Italian  agreement  in  defence  of  common  interests.  At  Berlin 
he  sustained  the  cause  of  Greek  independence,  but  in  all  other 
respects  remained  isolated,  and  excited  the  wrath  of  his  country- 
men by  returning  to  Italy  with  "  dean  hands."  For  a  time  he 
withdrew  from  public  life,  but  in  1881  was  again  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Cairoli,  where  he  presided  over  the  futile  conference 
of  ambassadors  upon  the  Egyptian  question.  In  1886  he  was 
transferred  to  the  London  embassy,  but  was  recalled  by  Crispi 
in  the  following  year  through  a  misunderstanding.  He  died 
in  Rome  on  the  gth  of  April  1888. 

CORTLAND,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Cortland  county. 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  on  Tiou^- 
nioga  river,  at  the  junction  of  its  £.  and  W.  branches.  Pop. 
(1S90)  851)0',  (1900)  9014,  of  whom  682  were  foreign  bornj 
(1905)  11,273;  (iQio)  11,504.  Itis  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna St  Western  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  raalways.  The  Franklin 
Hatch  library  and  a  state  normal  and  training  school  (opened 
in  1869)  are  in  Cortland.  The  city  has  important  manufactories 
of  wire,  and  wire-doth  and  netting  (one  of  the  largest  in  America) , 
cabs,  carriages  and  waggons,  iron  and  steel,  wall-paper,  dairy 
supplies,  corundum wheeb,  and  dothing.  Thevalue  of  thedty's 
factory  products  increased  from  $3,063,828  in  1900  to  $4,574,191 
in  1905  or  49-3%.  The  town  of  Cortlandville,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase,  was  first  settled  in 
1792,  and  until  iSag  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Homer;  from 
which  in  the  latter  year  it  was  separated,  and  made  the  county- 
seat.  Ini  900  the  village  of  Cortland  in  the  town  of  Cortlandville 
was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

Sec  H.  C.  Goodwin,  Corllajid  County  and  the  Border  Wars  of  New 
York  (New  York,  1859). 

CORTOHA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Areszo,  18  m.  S.  by  E,  from  the  town  of  Arezzo  by  rail.  The 
ancient  and  modem  names  are  identical.  Pop.  (1901)  of  town, 
3579;  commune,  29,396.  The  highest  point  of  Cortona,  a 
medieval  castle  (Fortezza),  is  situated  3130  ft.  above  sea-level 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  splendid  view,  and  is  approached  by  a 
winding  road.  It  is  surrounded  by  its  andent  Etruscan  waits, 
which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  circuit  are  fairly  well  preserved. 
They  are  constructed  of  parallelepipedal  blocks  of  limestone, 
finely  jointed  (though  the  jointing  has  often  been  spoilt  by 
weathering),  and  arranged  in  regular  courses  which  vary  in 
nze  in  different  parts  of  the  encdnte.  Near  the  N.W.  an^e 
some  of  the  blocks  are  7  to  8}  ft.  long  and  3}  ft.  high,  while  on 
the  W,  side  they  are  a  good  deal  smaller — sometimes  only  i  ft. 
high  (see  F.  Noack  in  Rdmiscke  UUteilvngen,  1 897 , 1 84) .  Within 
the  town  are  two  subterranean  vaulted  buildings  in  good  masonry, 
of  uncertain  nature,  some  other  remains  under  modem  buildings, 
and  a  concrete  ruin  known  as  the  "Bagni  di  Bacco."  The 
museum  of  the  Accademla  Etmsca,  a  le&raed  body  founded  by 
Ridolfino  Venuti  in  1736,  is  situated  in  the  Palazzo  Pretorio; 
it  contains  some  Etmscan  objects,  among  which  may  be  spedally 
noted  a  magnificent  bronze  lamp  with  16  lights,  of  remarkably 


fine  woricmanship,  found  in  1740,  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl,  two 
votive  hands  and  a  few  other  bronses,  and  a  little  gold  jewellery. 
The  library  has  a  good  MS.  of  Dante.  The  cathedral,  originally 
a  Tuscan  Romanesque  building  of  the  iith-tath  centuries,  is 
now  a  fine  Renaissance  basilica  restored  in  the  18th  century, 
containing  some  paintings  by  Luca  Signorelli,  a  native  of  the 
place.  Opposite  is  the  baptistery,  with  three  fine  pictures  by 
Era  Angetico.  S.  Margherita,  just  betow  the  Fortezza,  is  an 
ugly  modem  building  occupying  the  site  of  a  Gothic  church  of 
1394,  '^^  containing  a  fine  original  rose  window  and  rdieff 
from  the  tomb  of  the  saint  by  Angelo  e  Francesco  di  maestra 
I^etro  d'Assisi.  Other  works  by  Signorelli  are  to  be  seen  dse- 
where  in  tbe  town,  especially  in  S.  Domenico;  Pietro  Berettini 
(Pietro  da  Cortona,  1 596-1669)  is  hardly  represented  here  at  all. 
Bdow  the  town  is  the  massive  tomb  chamber  (originally  sub- 
terranean, but  now  lacking  the  mound  of  the  earth  which  covered 
it)  known  as  the  Grotta  di  Fitagora  (grotto  of  Pythagoras).  To 
the  E.  is  tbe  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Caldnaio,  a  fine  early  Re- 
naissance building  by  Francesco  di  Giorgio  Martini  of  Siena, 
with  fine  stained  glass  windows. 

The  foundation  of  Cortona  belongs  to  the  legendary  period 
of  Italy.  It  appears  in  history  as  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Etruscan  power;  but  in  Roman  times  it  is  hardly  mentioned. 
Dionysius'a  statement  that  it  was  a  colony  (i.  26)  is  probably 
due  to  confusion. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  itf  Etruria  (London,  1883),  ii. 
394 Bcq. ;  A.  DelU  Cella,  Cortona  Antica  (Cortona,  1900).     (T.  As.) 

CORDMBA.  a  town  and  river  port  of  Brazil  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Paraguay  river,  1986  m.  above  Buenos  Aires  and  486  m, 
above  the  Paraguayan  frontier.  Pop.  (r89o)  8414.  Corumbi 
is  a  fortified  military  post,  has  the  large  Ladario  naval  arsenal, 
where  small  river  boats  are  built  and  repaired,  and  is  the  com- 
merdal  entrepAt  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso.  It  is  near  the 
Bolivian  frontier  and  is  strongly  garrisoned.  Although  tbe 
climate  is  extremely  hot,  the  neighbouring  country  has  many 
large  cattle  farms.  Corumb&  is  one  of  the  most  important  places 
in  tbe  interior  of  Brazil. 

CORUHDUH,  a  mineral  composed  of  native  alumina  (Alid), 
remarkable  for  its  hardness,  and  forming  in  its  finer  varieties 
a  valuable  gem-stone.  Spedmens  were  sent  from  India  to 
England  in  the  iSth  century,  and  were  described  in  1798  by  the 
Hon,  C.  Greville  under  the  name  of  corundum — a  word  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  native  name  of  the  stone  (Hindi,  kuni»i; 
Tamil,  kurundam;  Sanskrit,  kftrminda,  "ruby").  The  finely 
coloured,  transparent  varieties  indude  such  gem-stones  as  the 
ruby  and  sapphire,  whibt  the  impure  granular  and  massive  forms 
are  known  as  emery.  The  term  corundum  is  often  restricted  to 
tbe  remaining  kinds,  i.e.  those  crystallized  and  crystalline 
varieties  which  are  not  sufBdently  transparent  and  brilliant 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  which  were  known  to  the  older 
mineralogists  as  "  imperfect  corundum."  Such  varieties  v 
termed  by  J.  Black,  in  con- 
sequence of  thdr  hardness, 
adamantine  spar,  but  this 
name  is  now  usually  re- 
stricted to  a  hair-brown 
comndum,  remarkable  for  a 
pearly  sheen  on  the  basal 

Corundum  crystallizes  in 
the  hexagonal  system.  Is 
fig.  I,  which  is  a  form  of 
ruby,  the  prism  a  is  com- 
bined with  a  hexagonal  pyra- 
mid n,  a  rhombohedron  R, 
and  the  basal  pinacoid  C.  In 
fig.  2,  which  represents  a  typical  crystal  of  sapphire,  the  prism 
s  is  assodated  with  the  acute  pyramids  b,  r,  and  a  rhombohedron 
a.  Other  crystals  show  a  tabular  habit,  consisting  usually  of 
the  basal  pinacoid  with  a  rhombohedron,  and  it  is  notable  that 
this  habit  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  corandum  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fused  magma.     Comnduis^has  no  tru 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  3. 
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ckftvage,  but  presents  parting  planes  due  to  the  stmctuie  of 
the  ciyBtal,  which  have  been  studied  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd. 

Next  to  diamond,  corundum  is  the  hardest  known  mineral. 
Its  hardness  is  generally  given  as  9,  but  there  are  slight  variations 
in  different  stones,  sapphire  being  rather  haider  than  ruby,  and 
raby  than  common  corundum.  The  colours  are  very  varied, 
and  it  is  probable  that  iron  is  responsible  for  many  of  the 
tints,  though  chromium  is  a  possible  agent  in  certain  cases.  The 
transparent  varieties  are  often  distinguished  as  "  Oriental " 
stones.  (See  Ruby  and  Sapphi&e.)  Corundum  is  used  largely 
for  watch-jewels,  and  for  bearings  in  electrical  apparatus. 

The  coloured  conmdums  fit  for  gem-stones  come  chiefly  from 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Siam  and  Montana.  Coarse  dull  corundum  is 
found  in  many  localities,  and  usually  has  higher  commercial 
value  as  an  abrasive  agent  than  emery,  which  is  less  pure.  The 
coarse  corundum,  however,  is  often  partially  hydrated  or  other- 
wise altered,  whereby  its  hardness  is  diminished.  In  India, 
where  the  native  lapidaries  use  corundum-sticks  and  rubbers 
formed  of  the  powdered  mineral  cemented  with  lac,  it  occurs 
in  the  Salem  district,  Madras,  in  Mysore  and  in  Rewa.  Large 
deposits  of  corundum  exist  in  the  Umted  States,  especially  in  N. 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  they  are  associated  with  peridotites, 
often  near  contact  with  gneiss.  The  mineral  has  been  extensively 
worked,  as  at  Corundum  Hill,  Macon  county,  N.C.,  near  which, 
in  1871,  were  discovered  numerous  rubies,  sapphires  and  pebbles 
of  coarse  corundum  in  the  bed  of  a  liver.  Corundum  occurs  also 
at  many  localities  in  Montana,  where  the  crystals  are  often  of  gem 
quality.  They  are  found  mostly  as  loose  crystals  in  gravel,  but 
are  known  also  in  igenous  rocks  like  andesite  and  lamprophyre. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Pratt,  who  has  studied  the  occurrence  both  in  Montana 
and  in  N.  Carolina,  considers  that  the  alumina  was  dissolved  in 
a  molten  magma,  from  which  it  separated  at  an  early  period  of 
consolidation,  as  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  J.  Moroze- 
wicz.  Corundum  occurs  also  in  Cana<k  in  an  igneous  rock,  a 
nepheline-syenite,  associated  with  Laureutian  gneiss.  Important 
deposits  were  discovered  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  1896,  in 
Hastings  county,  Outarioi  and  corundum  is  now  worked  there 
and  in  Renfrew  county.  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and 
Victoria  are  other  localities  for  corundum.  The  mineral  is  found 
also  in  the  Urals  and  the  Ilmen  Mountains,  in  the  Alps  (in 
dolomite) ,  in  the  basalts  of  the  Rhine,  and  indeed  as  a  subordinate 
rock-constituent  corundum  seems  to  enjoy  a  wide  distribution, 
being  found  even  in  the  British  Isles. 


169  (rooe):  T.  H.  Holland,  Economic  Geototy  of  India  (snd  ed.), 
pan  1X1898).  (F.  W.  R.') 

CORUNNA,  a  maritime  province  in  the  extreme  north-west  of 
Spain;  forming  part  of  Galida,  and  bounded  on  the  £.  by  Lugo, 
S.  by  Pontevedra,  W.  and  N.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900) 
653,556;  area,  3051  sq.  m.  The  coast  of  Corunna  is  e^xtsed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic;  it  forms  one  succession  of  fantastic- 
ally shaped  promontories,  divided  by  bays  and  estuaries  which 
often  extend  for  many  miles  inland,  with  reefs  and  ""'all  islands 
in  their  midst.  Though  well  lighted,  this  coast  is  very  dangerous 
to  navigation,  gales  and  fogs  being  frequent  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Cape  Ortegal  and  Cape  de 
Vares,  the  most  northerly  points  of  the  Spanish  seaboard,  and 
Capes  Finisterre  and  Toriflana  in  the  extreme  west.  The 
principal  bays  are  those  of  Santa  Marta,  Ferrol  and  Corunna, 
on  the  north  ;  Corcubion,  Muros  y  Noya  and  Arosa,  on  the  west. 
Wild  and  rugged  though  this  region  appears  to  travellers  at  sea, 
the  mountains  which  overspread  the  interior  are  covered  with 
forests  and  pastures,  and  watered  by  an  abundance  of  small 
rivers  and  streams.  The  climate  b  mild  and  singularly  equable, 
but  the  rainfall  is  very  heavy.  All  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  northern  Europe  thrive  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  and  the 
cultivation  of  cherries,  strawberries,  peas  and  onions,  for  export, 
ranks  among  the  most  profitable  local  industries.  Heavy  crops 
of  wheat,  rye,  mtuze  and  sugar-beet  are  raised.  Hie  wines  of 
Corunna  are  heady  and  of  inferior  flavour.  Cattle-breeding, 
once  a  flourishing  industry,  had  greatly  declined  by  the  beginning 


of  the  aoth  century,  owing  to  foreign  competition.  AU  along 
the  coast  there  are  valuable  fisheries  of  sardines,  lobsters,  cod, 
hake  and  other  fish.  Copper,  tin  and  gold  are  procured  in  small 
quantities,  and  other  minerals  undoubtedly  exist.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  farm  produce  and  fish;  the  imports,  of  coal  and 
textiles  from  England,  petroleum  from  the  United  States,  marble 
from  Italy,  salt  fish  from  Norway  and  Newfoundland,  and  hides. 
The  principal  towns  are  Corunna,  the  capital  and  chief  port  (pop. 
1900,  43,971);  Ferrol  (15,181),  another  seaport;  Santiago  dc 
Compostela  (74,130),  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage;  Carballo 
(131O33);  Ortigueira  (18,426)  and  Ribeira  (ri,3i8).  These  are 
described  under  separate  headings.  Along  the  coast  there  are 
numerous  trading  and  fishing  stations  of  minor  importance. 
Railway  communication  is  very  defective.  From  Corunna  a  line 
passes  south-eastward  to  Lugo  and  Madrid,  and  from  Santiago 
another  line  goes  southward  to  Vigo  and  Oporto;  but  the  centre 
and  the  north-west  of  the  province  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in- 
accessible except  by  road ;  and  many,  even  of  the  main  highways, 
are  ill-constructed  and  ill-kept.  Very  few  Spanish  provinces 
have  so  high  a  birthrate,  but  the  population  increases  very 
slowly  owing  to  emigration.  For  a  description  of  the  peasantry, 
who  are  distinguished  in  may  respects  from  those  inhabiting 
other  parts  of  Spain,  see  Galicia. 

CORUNNA  (Span.  La  Corufla;  Fr.  La  Corogne;  Eng.  formerly 
often  The  Groyne),  the  capital  of  the  province  described  above; 
in  43°  23'  N.,and8°  az'  W.;on  the  bay  of  Corunna,  aninlet  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Pop.  (1900)  43,971.  The  principal  railways  of 
north-western  Spain  converge  on  Corunna,  and  afford  direct 
communication  with  Madrid  and  Oporto.  Corunna  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  built  respectively  on  the  eastern  side 
of  a  small  peninsula,  and  on  the  isthmus  connecring  the  peninsula 
with  the  mainland.  The  upper  town  is  the  more  ancient,  and  is 
still  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel; 
but  it  has  been  gradually  outgrown  by  the  lower,  which,  though 
at  first  a  mere  fishing  village,  as  its  name  of  Pescadrria  implies, 
is  now  comparatively  well  built,  and  has  many  broad  and  hand- 
some streets.  There  is  little  remarkable  in  the  public  buildings, 
although  the  churches  of  Santiago  and  the  Colegiata  date  respec- 
tively from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  there  are  several 
convents,  two  hospitals,  a  palace  for  the  captiun-general  of 
Galicia,  a  theatre,  a  school  of  navigation,  an  arsenal  and  barracks. 
The  harbour  is  on  the  east.  Though  difficult  to  approach  in 
stormy  weather,  it  is  completely  sheltered,  and  accommodates 
vessels  drawing  22  ft.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  San  Diego,  on  the  east,  and  San  Antonio, 
on  the  west.  These  fortifications  are  of  little  practical  value  on 
the  landward  side,  as  they  are  commanded  by  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  town.  The  so-called  Tower  of  Hercules,  on  the  north, 
has  been  increased  by  modem  additions  to  a  height  of  nearly 
400  ft.,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  revolving  light.  Many 
foreign  steamers  call  here,  for  emigrants  or  mails,  on  their  way 
to  South  America.  Upwards  of  1200  merchant  ships,  mostly 
British,  entered  the  port  in  1905.  The  exports  are  chiefly 
agricultural  produce,  wine  and  fish;  the  imports  are  coal, 
colonial  products,  and  manufactured  goods.  Chief  among  the 
industrial  establishments  is  a  state  tobacco  factory;  the  sardine 
and  herring  fisheries  also  employ  alarge  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Corunna,  possibly  at  first  a  Phoenician  settlement,  is  usually 
identified  with  the  ancient  Ardobrica,  a  seaport  mentioned  by 
the  ist-century  historian,  Pomponius  Mela,  as  in  the  country  of 
the  Arlabri,  from  whom  the  name  of  Porlus  Artabrorum  was 
given  to  the  bay  on  which  the  city  is  situated.  In  the  middle 
ages,  and  probably  at  an  earher  period,  it  was  called  Caronium; 
and  this  name  is  much  more  probably  the  origin  of  the  present 
designation  than  the  Latin  Columna  which  is  sometimes  put 
forward.  The  harbour  has  always  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  modem  times  that  it  has 
made  a  figure  in  history.  In  1 588  it  gave  shelter  to  the  Invincible 
Armada;  in  1598  the  town  was  captured  and  burned  by  the 
British  under  Drake  and  Norris.  In  i747i  and  again  in  iSoj, 
the  bay  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  victory  of  the  British  over  the 
French;  and  on  the  i6th  of  January  1809  a  battle  took  place 
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in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  celebrated  in  British  military 
annals  (see  Peninsulas  War).  The  French  under  Marshal 
Soult  attempted  to  prevent  the  embarcation  of  the  English 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  but  were  successfully  repulsed  in  spite  of 
their  superior  numbers.  Mooie  was  mortally  wounded  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  hastily  buried  in  the  ramparts 
near  the  sea;  a  monument  in  the  Jardin  de  San  Carlos  raised 
by  the  British  government  commemorates  his  death.  The  town 
joined  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1830,  but  in  1823  it  was 
forced  to  capitulate  by  French  troops.  In  1836  it  was  captured 
by  the  Carlists.  Corunna  suffered  heavily  when  Spain  was  de- 
prived of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  by  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  i8q8,  for  it  had  iiitherto  had  a  thriving  trade  with  these 
colonies. 

CORVfiE,  in  feudal  law,  the  term  used  to  designate  the  unpaid 
labour  due  from  tenants,  whether  free  or  unfree,  to  their  lord; 
hence  any  forced  labour,  especially  that  exacted  by  the  state, 
the  word  being  applied  both  to  each  particular  service  and  to  the 
system  generally.  Though  the  corv^  formed  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  it  was,  as  an  institution,  much  older 
than  feudalism,  and  was  already  dJeveloped  in  its  main  features 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  Thus,  under  the  Roman  system, 
personal  services  {operae)  were  due  from  certain  classes  of  the 
population  not  only  to  the  state  but  to  private  proprietors. 
Apart  from  the  obhgations  {operae  officiales)  imposed  on  freed- 
men  as  a  condition  of  their  enfranchisement,  wtiich  in  the  country 
usually  took  the  form  of  unpaid  work  on  the  landlord's  domain, 
the  semi-servile  coloni  were  bound,  besides  paying  rent  in  money 
or  kind,  to  do  a  certain  number  of  days' unremunerated  labour  on 
that  part  of  the  estate  reserved  by  the  landed  proprietor.  The 
state  also  exacted  personal  labour  {operae  publicae),  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  from  certain  classes  for  such  purposes  as  the  upkeep  of 
roads,  bridges  and  dykes;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  various 
regions  were  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  posting 
system  {cursus  publicus),  for  which  horses,  carts  or  labour  would 
be  requisitioned. 

Under  the  Franldsh  kings,  who  in  their  administration 
followed  the  Roman  tradition,  this  system  was  preserved.  Hius 
for  the  repair  of  roads,  or  other  pubUc  works,  within  tlieir 
jurisdiction  the  counts  were  empowered  to  requisition  the  labour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pagus,  while  the  missi  and  other 
public  functionaries  on  their  travels  were  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  population  ert  route  entertainment  and  the  means  of 
transport  for  tliemselves  and  their  belongings.  It  was,  however, 
the  economic  revolution  which  between  the  6th  and  loth  centuries 
converted  the  Gallo-Roman  estates  into  the  feudal  model,  and 
the  political  conditions  under  which  the  officials  of  the  Prankish 
empire  developed  into  hereditary  feudal  nobles,  that  evolved  the 
system  of  the  corv£e  as  it  existed  throughout  the  middle  ages 
and,  in  some  countries,  survived  far  into  the  19th  century. 
The  Roman  estate  had  been  cultivated  by  free  farmers,  by 
coloni,  and  by  slave  labour.  Under  Prankish  rule  the  farmers 
became  cohni  or  kospiles,  the  slaves,  serfs.  The  estate  was  now 
habitually  divided  into  the  lord,'s  domain  {terra  indominicata, 
dominicum)  and  a  series  of  allotments  {mansi),  parcels  of  land 
distributed  by  lot  to  tlie  cultivators  of  the  domain,  who  held 
them,  partly  by  payment  of  tent  in  money  or  kind,  partly  by 
personal  service  and  labour  on  the  domain,  these  obligations 
both  as  to  their  nature  and  amount  being  very  rigorously  defined 
and  permanently  fixed  in  the  case  of  each  mansus  and  passing 
with  the  land  to  each  new  tenant.  They  varied,  of  course,  very 
greatly  according  to  the  size  of  the  holding  and  the  needs  of  the 
particular  estate,  but  they  possessed  certain  common  character- 
istics which  are  everywhere  found.  Luchaire  {Manuel,  p.  346) 
divides  all  corvfies  into  two  broad  categories,  (i)  corvfes  properly 
so  called,  (2)  military  services.  The  second  of  these,  so  far  as  the 
obligation  to  serve  in  the  host  {Hostis  tt  equttatus)  is  concerned, 
was  common  to  all  classes  of  feudal  society;  though  the  obliga- 
tion of  villeins  to  keep  watch  and  ward  (gwefa,  viarda)  and  to 
laEiour  at  the  building  or  strengthening  of  fortifications  {muragivm, 
munilio  castri)  are  special  corvfes.  We  are,  however,  mainly 
concerned  with  the  first  category,  which  may  again  be  subdivided 


into  two  main  groups,  (i)  personal  service  of  men  and  women 
{manoperae,  manuum  operas.  Ft.  manawiTes,  manual  labour), 
(3)  carriage  (carroperae,  carragia,  carrata,  &c.,  Fr.  charrois),  i.e. 
service  rendered  by  means  of  carts,  barrows  or  draught  animals. 
These  again  were  divided  into  fixed  services  {operae  rigae)  and 
exceptional  services,  demanded  when  the  others  proved  in- 
sufficient. To  these  latter  was  given  in  the  8th  century  the  name 
of  operae  corrogatae  {i.e.  requisitioned  works,  from  rogare,  to 
request.  From  this  term  (corrupted  into  corvaiae,  cvrvadae, 
comeiae,  &c.)  b  derived  the  word  corv6e,  which  was  gradually 
applied  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  various  services. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  corv6es  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the 
middle  ages  the  feudal  lords  had  replaced  the  centralized  state 
for  all  administrative  purposes,  and  the  services  due  to  them 
by  their  tenants  and  serfs,  were  partly  in  the  nature  of  rent  in 
the  form  of  labour,  partly  those  which  under  the  Roman  and 
Prankish  monarchs  had  been  exacted  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  which 
the  feudal  lords  continued  to  impose  as  sovereigns  of  their 
domains.  To  the  former  class  belonged  the  service  of  personal 
labour  in  the  fields,  of  repairing  buildings,  feUing  trees,  threshing 
com,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  hauling  of  com,  wine  or  wood; 
to  the  latter  belonged  that  of  labouring  on  the  roads,  of  building 
and  repairing  bridges,  castles  and  churches,  and  of  carrying 
letters  and  despatches.  Corvfes  were  further  distinguished  as 
real,  i.e.  attached  to  certain  parceb  of  land,  and  personal,  i.e.  due 
from  certain  persons. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  corvfes  were  usually  strictly 
defined  by  local  custom  and  by  the  contracts  of  tenancy,  and  that, 
in  an  age  when  currency  was  rare,  payment  in  persona]  latiour 
was  a  convenience  to  thJe  poor,  the  system  was  open  to  obvious 
abuses.  With  the  growth  of  communal  hfe  in  the  towns  the 
townsmen  early  managed  to  rid  themselves  of  these  burdensome 
obligations  either  by  purchase,  or  by  exchanging  the  obligation 
of  personal  work  for  that  of  supplying  carts,  draught  animals  and 
the  like.  In  the  country,  however,  the  system  survived  all  but 
intact;  and,  so  far  as  it  was  modified,  was  modified  for  the  worse. 
Whatever  safeguards  the  free  cultivators  may  have  possessed, 
the  serfs  were  almost  everywhere — especially  in  the  roth  and 
nth  centuries — actually  as  well  as  nominally  in  this  respect  at 
the  mercy  of  their  lords  {corviaUes  A  mercii,  there  being  no  hmit 
to  the  amount  of  money  or  work  that  could  be  demanded  of 
them.  The  system  was  oppressive  even  when  the  nobles  to 
whom  these  services  were  paid  gave  something  in  return,  namely, 
protection  to  the  cultivator,  his  family  and  his  land;  they 
became  intolerable  when  the  development  of  the  modern  state 
deprived  the  land-owners  of  their  duties,  but  not  of  their  rights. 
In  the  case  of  France,  in  the  17  th  century  the  so-called  corv£e 
royale  was  added  to  the  burden  of  the  peasants,  i.e.  the  obligation 
to  do  nn[)aid  labour  on  the  public  roads,  an  obligation  made 
general  in  1738;  and  this,  together  with  the  natural  resentment 
of  men  at  the  fact  that  the  land  which  their  ancestors  had  Iraught 
was  still  subject  to  burdensome  personal  obligations  in  favour 
of  people  whom  they  rarely  saw  and  from  whom  they  derived 
no  benefit,  was  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  Revolution. 
By  the  Constituent  Assembly  personal  corvfes  were  abolished 
altogether,  white  owners  of  land  were  allowed  the  choice  of 
continuing  real  corv^es  or  commuting  them  for  money.  The 
corvfe  as  an  incident  of  land  tenure  has  thus  disappeared  in 
France.  The  corvie  royale  of  repairing  the  roads,  hiowever, 
abotished  in  1789,  was  revived,  under  the  name  of  prestation, 
under  the  Consulate,  by  the  law  of  4  Tfaermidor  an  X.,  modified 
by  subsequent  legislation  in  1824,  1836  and  1871.  Under 
these  laws  the  duty  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  is  stilt 
vested  in  the  local  communities,  and  all  able-bodied  men  are 
called  upon  either  to  give  three  days'  work  or  its  equivalent 
in  money  to  thU  purpose.  It  is  precisely  the  same  system 
as  that  in  force  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  if  it  differ 
from  the  corv^  it  is  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  burden  is 
equitably  distributed,  and  that  the  work  done  is  of  actual  value 
to  those  who  doit. 

As  regards  other  countries,  the  corvfe  was  everywhere,  sooner 
or  later,  abolished  with  the  serfdom  of  which  it  mt^the  principal 
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incident  (see  Sesfdom).  Though  so  early  as  1771  Maria  Theresa 
had  endeavoured  to  mitigate  its  hardships  in  her  dominions  (in 
Hungary  unpaid  labour  was  only  to  be  demanded  of  the  serfs  on 
$3  days  in  theyearl)  it  survived  longest  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
being  finally  abolished  by  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  duty  of 
personal  labour  on  the  public  roads  is,  however,  still  maintained 
in  other  countries  besides  France.  This  was  formerly  the  case  in 
England  also,  where  the  occupiers  of  each  parish  who,  by  the 
common  law,  had  access  to  the  roads  were  responsible  also  for 
their  upkeep.  An  act  of  1 5  5  5  imposed  four  days  of  forced  labour 
for  the  repair  of  roads,  and  an  act  of  Elizabeth  (5  Eliz.  c.  13) 
raised  the  number  of  days  to  six,  or  the  payment  of  a  composition 
instead.  Ths  system  of  turnpikes,  dating  frora  1663,  which 
gradually  extended  over  the  whole  of  England,  lessened  the 
burden  of  this  system  of  taxation,  so  far  as  main  roads  were 
concerned,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  local  roads  were  subject 
to  repair  by  statutory  labour  until  the  Highways  Act  1835,  by 
which  highways  were  put  under  the  direction  of  aparish  surveyor, 
and  the  necessaryexpensesmet  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  occupiers 
of  land.  In  Scotland,  statutory  labour  on  highways  was  created 
by  an  act  of  1 719,  and  abolished  in  1883. 

In  Egypt,  the  corvfie  has  been  employedfrom  time  immemorial, 
more  especially  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  out  the  irrigation 
canals.  In  the  days  when  only  one  harvest  a  year  was  reaped, 
this  forced  labour  was  not  a  very  great  burden,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane  under  Mehemet  Ali  changed 
the  conditions.  Iliese  latter  are  crops  which  require  watering 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  very  often  the  fellah  was 
called  away  for  work  in  the  canals  at  times  when  his  own  crops 
required  the  utmost  attention.  Moreover,  the  inequality  of 
the  corvfe  added  to  the  evil.  In  some  districts  it  was  possible 
to  purchase  exemption,  and  the  more  wealthy  paid  no  more  for 
the  privilege  than  the  humblest  fellah,  consequently  the  corv6e 
fell  with  undue  hardship  on  the  poorer  classes.  Under  the 
premiership  of  Riaz  Pasha  the  corvSe  was  gradually  abolished 
in  Egypt  between  the  years  1888  and  1891,  and  a  small  rate  on 
the  land  substituted  to  provide  the  labour  necessary  for  cleaning 
the  canals.  The  corvee  is  now  employed  only  to  a  limited 
extent  to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Nile  during  flood. 

Sec  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  inf.  el  med.  Lai.  s.v.  "  Corvatae  "; 
A  Luchaire,  Manuti  des  iHstiluiiuru  franfaists  (Paris,  1892),  pp. 
346-349:  i^  Grande  Encyclopidie,  s.v.,  with  bibliography.  For 
further  works  see  the  bibliography  to  the  article  SaHrDOu. 

CORVBY,  a  place  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on 
the  Weser,  a  mile  north  of  the  town  of  HOxter,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  an  avenue  of  lime  trees.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  famous  for  its  great  Benedictine  abbey,  which  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  the  emperor  Louis  the  Pious  about 
810,  and  received  its  name  from  having  been  first  occupied  by 
a  body  of  monks  coming  from  Corbie  in  Picardy.  The  bones 
of  St  Vitus,  the  patron  saint  of  Saxony,  were  removed  thither 
according  to  legendin  836,  but  apartfrom  this  attraction,  Corvey 
became  the  centre  of  Christianity  in  Saxony  and  a  nursery  of 
classical  studies.  The  abbot  was  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and 
Corvey  was  made  a  bishopric  in  1783.  In  1803  the  abbey  was 
secularized,  io  1815  its  lands  were  given  to  Prussia,  and  in  1833 
they  were  bestowed  on  Victor  Amadeus,  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Rotenburg,  by  whom  they  were  bequeathed,  in  1834,  to  Prince 
Victor  of  Hohenlohe-Scbillingsfurst,  duke  of  Ratibor.  The 
abbey,  which  is  now  used  as  a  residence,  possesses  a  magnificent 
library  of  150,000  volumes  especially  rich  in  old  illustrated 
works,  though  the  ancient  collection  due  to  the  literary  enthusiasm 
of  the  Benedictines  is  no  longer  extant.  Here  in  1517  the 
manuscript  of  the  five  first  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  was 
discovered.  Here  Widukind  wrote  his  Res  gestae  Saxonitae. 
Here,  also,  the  librarian  and  poet  Hoffmann  von  Fatlersleben 
lived  and  worked.  The  AnniUes  Corb^enses  648-1148  of  the 
monks  can  be  read  in  the  ifonumenia  Germaniae  kislorica,  Band 
iii.  The  Ckronicon  Corbejense,  published  by  A,  C.  Wedekind 
in  r823,  has  been  declared  by  S.  Hirsch  and  Waitz  {Kritiscke 
/*ra/^«»g,  Berlin,  1839)  to  be  a  forgery. 

SeeV.WigAnA.GeschichU  der  AbteiKorvey  {HfniteT,  1819);  and  M. 
Meyer,  Zur  allern  CtschichU  Coneys  vnd  HSxters  (Paderbom,  1893). 
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CORVINUS,  JANOS  [John)  {1473-1504),  illegitimate  son  of 
Matthias  Hunyadi,  king  of  Hungary,  aitd  one  Barbara,  supposed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  burgess  of  Brealau.  He  took  hb  name 
from  the  raven  (cormi)  in  his  father's  escutcheon.  Matthias 
ori^nally  intended  him  for  the  Church,  but  on  losing  all  hope 
of  oSspringfromhisconsort  Queen  Beatrice, determined,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  make  the  youth  his  successor  on  the  throne. 
He  loaded  him  with  honours  and  riches,  till  he  was  by  far  the 
wealthiest  magnate  in  the  land.  He  publicly  declared  him  his 
successor,  created  him  a  prince  with  vast  apanages  in  Silesia, 
made  the  commandants  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  kingdom 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  tried  to  arrange  a  marriage 
for  him  with  Bianca  Maria  Sforza  of  Milan,  a  project  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  Queen  Beatrice.  Matthias  also 
intended  to  make  the  recognition  of  J&nos  as  prince  royal  of 
Hungary  by  the  emperor  Frederick  a  condition  precedent  of 
relinquishing  all  or  part  of  the  conquered  hereditary  domains 
of  the  bouse  of  Habsburg;  but  his  sudden  death  left  the  matter 
still  pending,  and  the  young  prince  suddenly  found  himself 
alone  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  The  inexperienced  and  irresolute 
youth  speedily  became  the  victim  of  the  moat  shameful  chicanery. 
He  was  first  induced  formally  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  throne, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  compensated  with  the 
crown  of  Bosnia.  He  was  then  persuaded  to  retire  southwards 
with  the  royal  treasures  which  Matthias  had  confided  to  him, 
whereupon  an  army  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  scattered 
his  forces,  and  robbed  him  of  everything.  Meanwhile  the  diet 
had  elected  Vladislav  of  Bohemia  king  (July  15, 1490),  to  whom 
Jinos  hastened  to  do  homage,  in  order  to  save  something  from 
the  wreck  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  also  recognized  as  prince  of 
Slavonia  and  duke  of  Troppau,  but  compelled  to  relinquish  both 
titles  five  years  later.  On  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  Maxi- 
milian, he  shewed  his  loyalty  to  the  crown  by  relinquishing  into 
the  hands  of  Vladislav  the  three  importantfortressesof  Pressburg, 
Kom&rom  and  Tata,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
father.  But  now,  encouraged  by  his  complacency,  the  chief 
dignitaries,  headed  by  the  palatine  Stephen  Zapolya,  laid  claim 
to  nearly  all  his  remaining  estates  and  involved  him  in  a  whole 
series  of  costly  processes.  This  they  could  do  with  perfect 
impunity,  as  tiiey  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  indolent  and 
suspicious  king  against  their  victim.  In  1496  Corvinus  married 
Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Bernard  Frangep&n.  His  prospects 
now  improved,  and  in  r498  he  was  created  perpetual  ban  of 
Croatia  and  Slavonia.  From  1499  to  1503  he  successfully 
defended  Bosnia  against  the  Turks,  and  in  the  following  year 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  palatine,  but  was  defeated  by  a  com- 
bination of  Queen  Beatrice  and  his  other  enemies.  He  died  on 
the  nth  of  October  1504,  leaving  one  son.  Prince  Christopher, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  March  1505. 

See  Gyula  SchOnherr,  Jdnos  Corvinus  Hunyadi  (Hung.)  (Budapest. 
1894)-  (R.  A.  €i 

CORVUS,  HARCDS  VALBRIVS  (c  370-270  B.C.),  Roman 
general  of  the  early  republican  period.  According  to  the  legend 
a  raven  settled  on  his  helmet  during  his  combat  with  a  gigantic 
Gaul,  and  distracted  the  enemy's  attention  by  &yvag  in  his  face. 
He  was  twice  dictator  and  six  times  consul,  and  occupied  the 
curule  chair  twenty-one  times.  In  his  various  campaigns  he 
defeated  successivdy  the  Gauls,  the  Volscians,  the  Samnites, 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Marsians.  His  most  important  victory 
(343)  was  over  the  Samnites  at  Mount  Gaurus. 

See  Livy  vii.  36-43,  x.  a-ii. 

CORWEN  ("  the  white  choir  ") ,  a  market  town  of  Merioneth- 
shire, Wales,  on  branches  of  the  London  &  North  Western  and 
the  Great  Western  railways;  10  m.  from  Llangollen,  through 
the  Glyn  Dyfrdwy  (Dee  Vale).  Pop.  (1901)  3680.  Telford's 
road,  raised  on  the  lower  Berwyn  range  side  and  overlooking 
the  Dee,  opens  up  the  picturesqueness  of  Corwen,  historically 
interesting  from  the  reminiscences  of  Wales's  last  struggle  for 
independence  under  Owen  Glendower.  In  the  old  parish  church 
was  traditionally  Owen's  pew;  his  knife,  fork  and  dagger,  are 
at  the  neighbouring  Rflg  (BJiflg);  his  palace,  3  m.  distant 
at  Sychnant  (dry  stream).     Here  is  the  chunji^ dedicated  to  St 
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JuUan,  archl»aliop  of  St  Dtivid'g  (d.  1069),  with  "  the  college," 
an  alnLshoiue  endowed  by  William  Eyton  of  Pl&s  Warren, 
Shropshire.  The  old  British  fort,  Caer  Drewyn,  one  of  a  rtiain 
of  forts  from  Dyserth  to  Caawyd,  is  the  supposed  scene  of  Glen- 
dower's  retieat  under  Henry  IV.,  and  her^  Owen  Cwynedd  is 
said  to  Iiave  prepaied  to  repulse  Henry  U.  To  the  N.E.  are  the 
Qwyd  hills;  to  the  S.  the  Berwyu  range,  to  the  S.W.  Arran 
Mawddy  and  Cadair  (Cader)  Idris;  to  the  W.  the  two  Arenigs; 
to  the  N.W.  Snowdon.  Corwen  is  a  favourite  station  for  artists 
and  anglers.  Besides  the  Dee,  there  are  several  streamlets,  such 
as  the  TrystioD,  which  forms  the  Rbaiadr  Cynwyd  (waterfall), 
the  Ceudiog,  and  the  Alwen. 

CORWIN,  THOMAS  (1794-1865),  American  statesman  and 
orator,  was  bom  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  igth 
of  July  1794.  In  1798  his  father,  Matthias  Corwin  (lydi-iSag), 
removed  to  what  later  became  Lebanon,  Oliio,  where  the  son 
worked  on  a  farm,  read  much,  and  in  1817  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  As  an  advocate  he  was  at  once  successful,  but  after 
183 1  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  politics,  identifying 
bimself  first  with  the  WWg  and  after  185S  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature in  iSai,  iSaa  and  1839,  and  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  from  1831  to  1840;  was  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1840-1843;  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1845  to 
1850;  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  Fresident 
Fillmore  in  1850-18531  was  again  a  member  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  from  1859  to  1861;  and  from  1861 
to  1864  was  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico — a  position 
at  peculiar  difficulty  at  that  time.  As  a  legislator  he  ^wke 
seldom,  but  always  with  great  ability,  his  most  famous  speech 
being  that  of  the  nth  of  February  (847  opposing  the  Mexican 
War.  In  i860  he  was  chairman  of  the  House  "  C(»nmittee  of 
Thirty-three,"  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state,  and 
appointed  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  nation  and,  if  possible, 
to  devise  some  scheme  for  reconciling  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  as  an  orator.  Many  anecdotes  have 
been  told  to  illustrate  his  kindliness,  his  inimitable  humour,  and 
his  remarkable  eloquence.  He  died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
i8th  of  December  1865. 

See  the  Life  and  Speeches  of  Thomas  Corwin  (Cincinnati,  1896), 


CORY.  WIIXIAH  JOHNSON  (i833-i8<>^),  English  school- 
master and  author,  son  of  Charles  Johnson  of  Torrington,  Devon- 
shire,  was  bom  on  the  gth  of  January  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  he  gained 
the  chancellor's  medal  for  an  En^sh  poem  on  Plato  in  1843, 
and  the  Craven  Scholarship  in  1844.  In  1845,  after  graduating 
at  the  university,  he  was  made  an  assistant  master  at  Eton, 
where  he  remained  for  some  twenty-six  years.  He  has  been 
called  "  the  most  brilliant  Eton  tutor  of  his  day."  He  had  a 
great  influence  on  his  pupils,  and  he  defended  the  Etonian 
^tem  against  the  criticism  of  Matthew  James  Higgins.  In 
1871,  having  inherited  an  estate  at  Halsdon  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Cory,  he  left  Eton.  He  married  late  in  life,  and  after  four 
years  spent  in  Madeira  he  settled  in  1883  at  Hampstead.  He  died 
on  the  nth  of  June  1892.  He  proved  his  genuine  lyrical  power 
in  lonica  (1858),  which  was  republished  with  some  additional 
poems  in  i8gi.  He  also  produced  Lucretilis  (1871),  a  work  on 
the  writing  of  Latin  verses;  lophon  (1873),  on  Greek  Iambics; 
and  Guide  to  Modern  History  from  1813  to  183s  (iSSa).  Extracts 
from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of  William  Cory,  which  contains 
much  paradoxical  and  suggestive  criticism,  were  edited  by  F.W. 
Cornish  and  published  by  private  subscription  in  1897. 

His  elder  brother,  Charles  Wellington  Johnson  Furse  {i8ii- 
1900),  who,  on  the  death  of  hb  father  in  1854,  took  the  name 
of  Furse,  was  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Westminster  from  1894 
tin  his  death.  The  artist  Charles  Wellington  Furse,  A.R.A. 
(1868-1904),  was  a  son  of  Archdeacon  Furse. 

CORTATB,  THOMAS  (i577  ?-i6i7),  English  traveller  and 
writer,  was  born  at  Odcombe,  Somersetshire,  where  his  father, 
the  Rev.  George  Coryate,  prebendary  of  York  Cathedral,  was 
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lector.  Educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Oxford,  be 
became  a  kind  of  court  fool,  eventually  entering  the  household 
of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.  In  i6n  he  published 
a  curious  account  of  a  prolonged  walking  tour  undertaken  in 
1608,  under  the  title  of  CoryaU's  CnidiHea  hastiiy  gobbled  up 
tN  Fite  MorUhs  Tratds  in  France,  Italy,  &*c.  At  the  command 
of  Prince  Henry,  verses  in  mock  praise  of  the  author,  and  in- 
tended  originally  to  persuade  some  bookseller  to  undertake  the 
publication  of  the  Crudities,  were  added  to  the  volume.  These 
commendatory  verses,  written  in  a  number  of  languages,  and 
some  in  a  mixture  of  languages,  by  Ben  Jonaon,  Donne,  Chapman, 
Drayton  and  others,  were  afterwards  published  (ifiri)  by  them- 
selves as  the  Odcombian  Bangua.  The  book  contains  a  clear  aitd 
interesting  account  of  Coryate's  traveb,  and,  being  the  first  of  its 
kind,  was  extremely  papular.  It  is  now  very  rare,  and  the  copy 
in  the  Chetham  library  is  said  to  be  the  only  perfect  one.  In  the 
same  year  was  published  a  second  volume  of  a  similar  kind, 
Coryats  Crambe,  or  his  Coleworte  twice  Sodden.  In  itiia  he  set 
out  on  another  journey,  which  also  was  mostly  performed 
on  foot.  He  visited  Greece,  the  Holy  Land,  Persia  and 
India;  from  Agra  and  Ajmere  he  sent  home  an  account  of  his 
adventures.  Some  of  bis  letters  were  published  in  1616  under  the 
title  of  Letters  front  Asmere,  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  to  several 
Persons  ofQuaUly  in  England,  and  some  fragments  of  hk  writings 
were  ioduded  in  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes  in  1635.  Coryate  was  a 
curious  and  observant  traveller;  he  gives  accounts  of  inscrip- 
tions he  had  copied,  of  the  antiquities  of  the  towns  he  passed 
through,  and  of  manners  and  customs,  from  the  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  to  the  new-fangled  use  of  forks.  He  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Turkish,  Persian  and  Hindustani  in  the  course  of 
his  travds,  and  on  being  presented  by  the  English  ambassador, 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  to  the  Great  Mf^ul,  he  delivered  a  speech  in 
Persian.  His  journeys  were  performed  at  small  expense,  for  he 
says  that  he  sprait  only  three  pounds  between  Aleppo  and  Agra, 
and  often  lived  "  competently  "forapeonyaday.  Coryate  died 
at  Surat  in  1617. 

Coryate's  Crudities,  with  his  letlxrs  from  India,  was  reprinted 
from  the  edition  of  161 1  in  1776,  and  at  the  Glasgow  University  Press 
{i  vols.,  1905)-  The  Odcombian  Banquet  was  ridiculed  by  John 
Taylor,  the  Wato-  Poet,  in  his  Laugh  and  be  Fat,  or  a  Commentary  on 
the  Odcombian  Banket  (1613)  and  two  other  satiics. 

CORYBANTES  (Gr.  Kopi^ayret),  in  Greek  mythology,  half 
divine,  half  demonic  beings,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
Asiatic  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  that  the  Curetes  bear  to  Rhea. 
From  theii  first  ^;>peamnce  in  literature,  they  arc  already  often 
identified  or  confused  with  them,  and  arc  distinguished  only  by 
their  Asiatic  origin  and  by  the  more  pronouncedly  orgiastic  nature 
of  their  rites.  Various  accounts  of  their  origin  are  given:  they 
were  earth-born,  sons  of  Cronus,  sons  of  Zeus  and  Calliope,  sons 
of  Rhea,  of  Ops,  of  the  Great  Mother  and  a  mystic  father,  of 
ApoUo  and  Thalia,  of  Athena  and  Helios.  Their  names  and 
number  were  as  indistinct  even  to  the  andents  as  those  of  the 
Curetes  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  Like  the  Curetes,  Dactyli,  Telchines 
and  Cabeiri  (?.».),  however,  they  represent  primitive  gods  of 
procreative  siipiificance,  who  survived  in  the  historic  period  as 
subordinate  deities  associated  with  a  form  of  the  Great  Mother 
goddess,  their  relation  to  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Cybele, 
being  comparable  with  that  of  Attts  (q-v.).  They  may  have  been 
represented  or  impersonated  by  priests  in  her  rites  as  Attis 
was,  but  they  were  also,  like  him,  not  actual  priests  in  the  first 
instance,  but  objects  of  worship  in  which  a  frenzied  dance,  with 
accompaniment  of  fiute  music,  the  beating  of  tambourines,  the 
rlH -thing  of  cymbals  and  castanets,  wild  cries  and  self-infliction 
of  wounds — the  whole  culminating  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  and 
exhaustion — were  the  most  prominent  features.  The  dance  <^ 
the  Corybantic  priests,  like  that  of  the  priests  who  represented 
the  'Curetes,  may  have  origiaated  In  a  primitive  faith  in  the 
power  of  noise  to  avert  evil  Its  psychic  effect,  both  upon  the 
dancer  and  upon  the  mystic  about  whom  he  danced  during  the 
initiation  of  the  Cybele-Attis  mysteries,  made  it  a  widely  known 
and  popular  feature  of  the  cult. 

Id  art  the  Corybantes  appear,  usually  not  more  than  two  or 
three  in  number,  fully  armed  and  executing  that  orgiastic. 
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dance  in  the  presence  of  the  Great  Mother,  her  lions  and  Attis. 
They  sometimes  appear  with  the  child  Dionysus,  between  whose 
cult  and  that  of  the  Mother  there  was  a  close  affinity,    (G.  Sn.) 

COBYDOH,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Harrison  county, 
Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  Indian  Creek,  about  ai  m.  W.  by  S.  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Pop.  (1890)  880;  (1900)1610.  Corydon 
is  served  by  the  Louisville,  New  Albany  &  Corydon  railway, 
which  connects  at  Corydon  Junction,  8  m.  N.,  with  the  Southern 
railway.  There  are  sulphur  springs  here,  and  the  town  is  a 
summer  and  health  resort.  Wyandotte  Cave  is  several  miles 
W.  of  Corydon.  Corydon  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  and  there 
are  valuable  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood;  among  the  town's 
manufactures  are  waggons,  and  building  and  lithographic  stone. 
Corydon  was  settled  about  1805,  and  was  the  capital  of  Indiana 
Territory  from  1813  to  1816,  and  of  the  state  until  1834.  The 
convention  which  framed  the  first  state  constitution  met  here 
in  June  1816.  The  original  state  house,  an  unpretentious  two- 
Storey  stone  building,  is  still  standing.  Corydon  was  captured 
by  the  Confederates  during  Gen.  Morgan's  raid  on  the  gth  of 
July  1863. 

CORYPHAEUS  (from  Gr.  mpvtHl,  the  top  of  the  head),  m 
Attic  drama,  the  leader  of  the  diorus.  Hence  the  term  (some- 
times in  an  Anglicized  form  "  coryphe  "]  is  used  for  the  chief 
orleaderof  any  company  or  movement.  In  1856  in  the  university 
of  Oxford  there  was  founded  the  office  of  Coryphaeus  or  Prae- 
centor,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  the  musical  performances 
directed  by  the  Choragus(9.ii.).    The  office  ceased  to  exist  in  1899. 

COS,  or  Stanko  (Ital.  Slanckio,  Turk.  Istan-keui,  by  corruption 
from  Els  riv  Ku) ,  an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Turkish  archi- 
pelago which  was  anciently  known  as  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  not  far 
from  the  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gulf  of  Halicamassus,  or  Bay  of  Budrum,  Its  total  length  is 
about  25  m.  and  its  circumference  about  74.  Its  population  is 
estimatedat  about  10,000,  of  whom  nearly  all  are  Greeks. 

A  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Oromedon,  or  Prion,  extends  along  the  southern  coast  with 
hardly  a  break  except  near  the  island  of  Nisyros;  so  that  the 
greatest  versant  and  most  important  streams  turn  towards  the 
north.  The  whole  island  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  limestone, 
and  consequently  unites  great  aridity  in  the  drier  mountain 
regions  with  the  richest  fertility  in  the  alluvial  districts.  As  the 
attention  of  the  islanders  is  mainly  directed  to  the  culture  of 
their  vineyards,  which  yield  the  famous  sultana  raisins,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  left  untouched, 
though  wheat,  barley  and  maize  are  sown  in  some  quarters,  and 
melons  and  sesamum  seed  appear  among  the  exports.  The  Cos 
lettuce  is  well  known.  Fruit,  especially  grapes,  is  c:q>orted  in 
targe  quantities  to  Egypt,  mostly  in  local  sailing  boats.  The 
wild  olive  is  abundant  enough,  but  neglected;  and  cotton, 
though  it  thrives  well,  is  grown  only  in  small  quantities.  As  the 
principal  harbour,  in  spite  of  dredging  operations,  is  fit  only  for 
smaller  vessels,  the  island  is  not  of  so  much  commercial  import- 
ance as  it  would  otherwise  be;  but  since  1868  it  has  been 
regularlyvisitedbysteamers.  Theonlytownintheislandis  Cos, 
or  Stanko,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  remarkable  for  its  fortress, 
founded  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and  for  the  gigantic  plane- 
tree  in  the  public  square.  The  fortress  preserves  in  its  walls  a 
number  of  interesting  architectural  fragments.  The  plane-tree 
has  a  circumference  of  about  30  ft,,  and  its  huge  and  heavy 
branches  baVe  to  be  supported  by  pillars;  of  its  age  there  is  no 
certain  knowledge,  but  the  popular  tradition  connects  it  with 
Hippocrates.  The  town  is  supplied  by  an  aqueduct,  about  4  m. 
in  length,  with  water  from  a  hot  chalybeate  spring,  which  is 
likewise  named  after  the  great  physician  of  the  island.  The 
villages  of  Pyli  and  Kephalas  are  interesting,  the  former  for  the 
Greek  tomb  of  a  certain  Charmylos,  and  the  latter  for  a  castle  of 
the  knights  of  St  John  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  that  prove 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  chief  town  of  the  ancient  deme  of 
Isthmos.  The  most  interesting  site  on  the  island  is  the  precinct 
of  Aaclepius,  which  was  excavated  in  1900-1904  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Prion,  about  3  m.  from  the  town  of  Cos.  It  consists  of 
three  terrace),  the  uppermost  containing  a  temple,  a  cypress 
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grove  and  porticoes;  the  middle,  which  is  the  earliest  portion, 
two  or  three  temples,  an  altar,  and  other  buildings;  and  the 
lower  a  kind  of  sacred  agora  enclosed  by  porticoes.  The  precinct 
had  been  enlarged  and  reconstructed  at  various  times.  The 
earliest  buildings  on  the  middle  terrace  probably  date  from  the 
6th  century  B.C.  The  temple  on  the  upper  terrace,  with  the 
imposing  Sight  of  steps  by  which  it  is  approached,  seems  to 
belong  to  the  md  century  b,c.  when  the  whole  precinct  was 
enlarged  and  reconstructed.  Aftera  destructive  earthquake,  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Xenophon,  the  physician 
and  poisoner  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  final  destruction  was 
brought  about  by  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  554.  Among  other 
things  the  precinct  contains  a  fountain  of  water  with  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  water  is  brought  from 
Burinna,  the  famous  fountain  of  Hippocrates  in  the  mountain 
above. 

History. — Cos  was  a  Dorian  colony  with  a  large  contingent  of 
settlers  from  Epidaunis  who  took  with  them  their  Asclepius 
cult  and  made  their  new  home  famous  for  its  sanatoria.  The 
other  chief  sources  of  the  island's  wealth  lay  in  its  wines,  and  in 
later  days,  in  its  silk  manufacture.  Its  early  history  is  obscure. 
During  the  Persian  wars  it  was  ruled  by  tyrants,  but  as  a  rule  it 
seems  to  have  been  under  an  oligarchic  government.  In  the  5th 
century  it  joined  the  Delian  League,  and  after  the  revolt  of 
Rhodes  served  as  the  chief  Athenian  station  in  the  south-eastern 
Aegean  (411-407).  In  366  a  democracy  was  instituted.  After 
helping,  in  the  Social  War  (357-355),  to  weaken  Athenian 
power  it  fell  for  a  few  years  to  the  Carian  prince  Maussollus. 
In  the  Hellenisric  age  Cos  attained  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
Its  alliance  was  valued  by  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  used  it  as 
an  outpost  for  their  navy  to  watch  the  Aegean.  As  a  seat  of 
learning  it  rose  to  be  a  kind  of  provincial  branch  of  the  museum  of 
Alexandria,  and  became  a  favourite  resort  for  the  education  of 
the  princes  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty;  among  its  most  famous 
sons  were  the  physician  Hippocrates,  the  painter  Apetles,  the 
poets  Philetas  and,  perhaps,  Theocritus  (q.v.).  Following  the 
lead  of  its  great  neighbour,  Rhodes,  Cos  generally  displayed  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  Romans;  in  a.d.  53  it  was  made  a 
free  city.  In  a.d.  1315  it  was  occupied  by  the  Knights  of  St 
John;  in  1523  it  passed  under  Ottoman  sway.  Except  for 
occasional  incursions  by  corsairs  and  some  severe  earthquakes 
the  island  has  rarely  had  its  peace  disturbed. 

Authorities. — L.  Ross,  Reisen  nack  Kos,  &c.  (Halle,  1852),  pp. 
11-29,  and  Reisen  aufden  griechiscken  Itisetn  (Stuttgart,  1840-1845), 
ii.  86  B.;  O.  Rayet,  Uimoire  sur  f!U  de  Cos  (PariB,  1876);  M. 
Dubois,  De  Co  Insula  (Paris  and  Nancy,  1884) ;  W.  Paton  and  E. 
Hicks,  The  Inscriptions  of  Cos  (Oxford,  1801);  B.  V.  Head,  Htitorii 
Numorum  (Oxford,  1887),  pp,  535J37;  Archdol.  Antttger,  19OS.  i.; 
for  coins  see  also  NtnilsMATiCs :  Greek,  fi  "  Calymna  and  Cos. 
(E.Gr.;M.O.  B.C.) 

COSA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etniria,  on  the  S,W.  coast  of  Italy, 
close  to  the  Via  Aurelia,  4J  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  modern  town  of 
Orbetello,  Apparently  it  was  not  an  independent  Etruscan 
town,  but  was  founded  as  a  colony  by  the  Romans  in  the  territory 
of  the  Volceientes,  whom  they  had  recendy  conquered,  in  273 
B.C,  The  town  was  strongly  fortified,  and  the  walls,  about  a  mile 
in  circuit,  with  three  gates,  and  seventeen  projecting  rectangular 
towers  at  intervals,  are  in  places  preserved  to  a  height  of  over 
30  ft.  on  the  outside,  and  15  on  the  inside.  The  lower  part  is 
built  of  polygonal,  the  upper  of  rectangular,  blocks,  and  the 
masonry  is  of  equal  fineness  all  through,  so  that  a  di&erence  of 
date  cannot  be  assumed;  such  a  change  of  technique  is  not 
without  parallel  in  Greece  (F.  Noack  in  Rdmischt  Mitteilungen, 
1897,  194).  Within  the  city  no  remains  are  visible.  The  place 
was  of  importance  as  a  fortress;  it  was  approached  by  a  branch 
road  which  diverged  from  the  Via  Aurelia  at  the  post  station  of 
Succosa,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stood.  "Die 
harbour,  too,  was  of  some  importance.  In  the  5th  century  we 
hear  of  it  as  deserted,  and  in  the  9th  a  town  called  Ansedonia 
took  its  place  for  a  short  time,  but  itself  soon  perished,  though  it 
has  left  its  name  to  the  ruins. 

See  G.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Eirurta  (Londor 
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COBBL,  or  Kobel,  a  town  of  Gennanv,  in  the  Pnissian  province 
of  Silesia,  at  ttie  junction  of  the  Kiodnitz  and '  the  Oder,  39  m. 
S.E.  of  Oppeln  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  7085.  It  has  an  Evangelical 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  old  chftteau  and  a  grammar- 
achool  (Progymnasium).  Its  industries  are  of  some  importance, 
including  a  manufactory  of  cellulose  (employing  1300  hands), 
steam  saw-  and  floui-mills  and  a  petroleum  refinery.  Tbetc  ia  a 
lively  trade  by  river. 

The  first  record  of  Cosel  dates  from  1 386.  From  1306  to  1359 
itwasthe  seat  of  an  independent  duchy  held  by  a  cadet  line  of  the 
dukes  of  Teschen,  In  1 53  2  it  fell  to  the  emperor,  was  several  times 
besieged  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  came  into  Prussian 
possession  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau  in  174a.  Frederick  II. 
converted  it  into  a  fortreas,  which  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the 
Austrians  in  1758,  1759,  J760  and  1762.  In  1807  it  withstood 
another  siege,  by  the  Bavarian  allies  of  Napoleon.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  razed  and  their  site  converted  into  promenades  in  1874. 

COSEHZ,  ENRICO  (1813--1898),  Italian  soldier,  was  bom  at 
Gaeta,  on  the  isth  of  January  i8iz.  As  captain  of  artillery  in 
the  Neapolitan  army  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  sent  by 
Ferdinand  LI.  against  the  Austrians  in  1848;  but  after  the 
coup  d'Uat  at  Naples  he  followed  General  Gugliebno  Fepe  in 
disobeying  Ferdinand's  order  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops, 
and  proceeded  to  Venice  to  aid  in  defending  that  city.  As 
commandant  of  the  fort  of  Margbera,  Cosenz  displayed  dis- 
tinguished valour,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  fort  assumed  the 
defence  of  the  Piazzale,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  Upon  the 
fall  of  Venice  he  fled  to  Piedmont,  wbeie  he  remained  until,  in 
1859,  be  assumed  the  command  of  a  Garibaldian  regiment,  la 
i860  he  conducted  the  third  Garibaldian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
defeated  two  Neapolitan  brigades  at  Piale  (August  23),  and 
marched  victoriously  upon  Naples,  where  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  war,  and  took  part  in  organizing  the  plibiscile. 
During  the  war  of  r866  his  division  saw  but  little  active  service. 
After  the  war  he  repeatedly  declined  the  portfolio  of  war.  In 
1881,  however,  he  became  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  held  that 
position  until  a  short  time  before  his  death  at  Rome  on  the  7th  of 
August  1898. 

COSENZA  (anc.  Consentia),  a  town  and  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Calabria,  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cosenza,  755  ft. 
abovesea-level,  43  m,  byrailS.  by  W.  of  Sibari,  which  is  a  station 
on  the  E.  coast  railway  between  Metaponto  and  Reggio.  Pop. 
(1901)  town,  13,841;  commune,  20,857.  It  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  between  the  Crati  and  Busento,  just  above  the 
junction,  and  is  commanded  by  a  castle  (1250  ft.).  The  Gothic 
cathedral,  consecrated  in  1 232,  on  the  site  of  another  ruined  by  an 
earthquake  in  1 184,  goes  back  to  French  models  in  Champagne, 
and  is  indeed  unique  in  Italy.  It  contains  the  Gothic  tomb  of 
Isabella  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Philip  III.  of  France,  and  also  the 
tomb  of  Louis  III.,  duke  of  Anjou;  but  it  has  been  spoilt  by 
restoration  both  inside  and  out.  S.  Domenico  has  a  fine  rose 
window.  The  Palazzo  del  Tribunale  {law  courts)  is  a  fine 
building,  and  the  upper  town  contains  several  good  houses  of 
rich  proprietors  of  the  province;  while  the  lower  portion  is 
unhealthy.  Earthquakes,  and  a  fire  in  1901,  have  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  town. 

The  andent  Consentia  is  first  named  a^  the  burial  place  of 
Alexander  of  Epirus  in  about  330  B.C.  In  204  it  became  Roman, 
though  it  was  more  under  the  influence  of  Greek  culture,  It  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Bruttii,  and 
frequently  spoken  of  in  classical  authors  as  an  important  place. 
it  lay  on  the  Via  Popillia.  Varro  speaks  of  its  apple  trees  which 
gave  fruit  twice  in  the  year  and  Phny  praises  its  wine  also.  It 
is  the  more  surprising  that  in  the  whole  of  its  territory  no  in- 
scriptions, either  Greek  or  Latin,  have  ever  been  found,  those 
that  arerecorded  by  some  writers  being  fabrications.  InA.ri.  410 
Alaric  fell  in  battle  here  and  was  buried,  it  is  said,  in  the  bed  of 
the  Busento,  which  was  temporarily  diverted  and  then  allowed 
to  resume  its  natural  course.  Cosenza  became  an  archbishopric 
in  the  i  ith  century.  In  i4fii  it  was  taken  by  Roberto  Orsini, 
and  suffered  severely.  It  was  the  home  of  a  scientific  academy 
founded  by  the  pMlosopher  Bernardino  Telesio  (1509-1588). 


In  '5S5-'56'  "t  wm  the  centre  of  the  persecution  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  the  Waldenses  who  had  settled  there  towards  the  end  oi 
the  14th  century.  (T.  As.) 

COSHOCTON,  adty  and  the  county -seat  of  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Wal- 
honding  rivers,  with  the  Muskingum  river,  and  about  70  m.  E.N.E. 
of  Cdumbus.  Pop.  (1890)  3672;  (1900)  6473  (364  foreign- 
bom)  ;  (1910)  9603.  It  b  served  by  the  Peimsylvania,  the  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  (controlled  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania), and  the  Wheeling  Si  Lake  Erie  railways.  The  dty  is 
built  on  a  series  of  four  broad  terraces,  the  upper  one  of  which  has 
an  elevation  of  824  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  commands  pleasant 
views  of  the  river  and  the  valley,  it  has  a  public  library. 
Coshoctonis  the  commerdal  centre  of  an  extensive  agricultural 
district  and  has  manufactories  of  paper,  glass,  flour,  china-ware, 
cast-iron  pipes  and  especially  of  advertising  spedalities.  The 
munidpality  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Coshocton 
occupies  the  site  of  a  former  Indian  village  of  the  same  name — 
the  chief  village  of  the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares.  This 
village  was  destroyed  by  the  whites  in  1 78 1 .  The  first  settlement 
by  whites  was  begun  in  1801;  and  in  1802  the  place  was  laid 
out  as  a  town  and  named  Tuscarawas.  In  181 1,  when  it  was 
made  the  county-seat,  the  present  name  was  adopted.  Coshocton 
was  first  incorporated  in  1833, 

COSIN,  JOHN  (1594-1672),  En^sh  divine,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich on  the  3otb  of  November  1594.  He  was  educated  at 
Norwich  grammar  school  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  scholar  and  afterwards  fellow.  On  taking  orders 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Bishop  Overall  of  Lichfield,  and 
then  domestic  chaplain  to  Bishop  Neileof  Durham.  In  December 
1624  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  in  the  following 
year  archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  r628  he 
took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  first  became  known  as  an  author  in 
1627,  when  he  published  his  Collection  of  Pritate  Dewfiotu,  a 
manual  stated  to  have  been  prepared  by  command  of  Charles  I., 
for  the  use  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour.'  This  book,  together 
with  his  insistence  on  points  of  ritual  in  his  cathedral  church  and 
his  friendship  with  Laud,  exposed  him  to  the  suspicions  and 
hostility  of  the  Puritans;  and  the  book  was  rudely  handled  by 
William  Prynne  and  Henry  Burton.  In  1628  Cosin  took  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  brother  prebendary,  Peter  Smart,  for  a 
sermon  against  high  church  practices;  and  the  prebendary  was 
deprived.  In  1634  Cosin  was  appointed  master  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge;  and  in  1640  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity. In  October  of  this  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Peterborough.  A  few  days  before  his  installation  the  Long 
Parliament  had  met;  and  among  the  complainants  who  hastened 
to  appeal  to  it  for  redress  was  the  ex-prebendary.  Smart.  His 
petition  against  the  new  dean  was  considered;  and  early  in  1641 
Cosin  was  sequestered  from  his  benefices.  Articles  of  impeach- 
ment, were,  two  months  later,  presented  against  him,  but  he 
was  dismissed  on  bail,  and  was  not  again  called  for.  For  sending 
the  university  plate  to  the  king,  he  was  deprived  of  the  mastership 
of  Peterhouse  ( 1 642 ),  He  thereupon  withdrew  to  France,  preached 
at  Paris,  and  served  as  chaplain  to  some  members  of  the  house- 
bold  of  the  exiled  royal  family.  At  the  Restoration  he  returned 
to  England,  was  reinstated  in  the  mastership,  restored  to  all  his 
benefices,  and  in  a  few  months  raised  to  the  see  of  Durham 
(December  1660).  At  the  convocation  in  1661  he  played  a 
prominentpart  in  the  revision  of  the  prayer-book,andendeavoured 
with  some  success  to  bring  both  prayers  and  rubrics  into  com- 
pleter agreement  with  andent  liturgies.  He  administered  his 
diocese  with  conspicuous  ability  and  success  for  about  eleven 
years;  and  applied  a  large  share  of  his  revenues  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  Church,  of  schools  and  of  charitable 
institutions.     He  died  in  London  on  the  15th  of  January  1672. 

Cosin  occupies  an  interesting  and  peculiar  position  among  the 
churchmen  of  bis  time.  Though  a  ritualist  and  a  rigorous 
enforcer  of  outward  conformity,  he  was  uncompromisingly 
hostile  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  most  of  his  writings  illustrate 
this  antagonism.  In  France  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
'  Sec  John  Evelyn's  Diary  (Oct.  1 
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Huguenots,  justifying  himsdf  on  the  ground  that  thdr  non- 
episcopal  ordination  had  not  been  of  their  own  seeking,  and  at 
the  Savoy  conference  in  1661  he  tried  hard  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Presbyterians.  He  diSered  from  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues  in  his  strict  attitude  towards  Sunday  observance 
and  in  favouring,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  both  divorce  and  the 
re-marriage  of  the  innocent  party.  He  was  a  genial  companion, 
frank  and  outspoken,  and  a  good  man  of  business. 

Among  his  writings  (most  of  which  were  published  posthumously) 
are  a  Hiitoria  TransubttanliatioKii  Papalis  {1675),  Notes  and  Collec- 
tions on  the  Book  of  Common  Praytr  (1710)  and  A  Scholaslical  History 
of  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  (i6S7)-  A  collected  edition  of  hi  a 
worka,  forming  5  vols,  d  the  Oxford  Librarv  of  Anth-Calkolic 
rAeofogy.  was  published  between  1 843  and  1 855 ; 
ence  (3  vols.)  was  edited  by  Canon  Omsby  (01 
(i  868-1 870). 

COSHAS,  of  Alexandria,  sumamed  from  his  maritime  ex- 
periences Indico^euites,  merchant  and  traveller,  flourished 
during  the  6th  century  a.D.  The  surname  is  inaccurate,  since 
he  never  reached  India  proper;  further,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Cosmas  is  a  famOy  name,  or  merely  refers  to  his  reputation  as  a 
cosmographer.  In  his  earlier  days  he  had  sailed  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  visiting  Abyssinia  and  Socotra  and 
apparently  also  the  Persian  Gulf,  western  India  and  Ceylon. 
He  subsequently  became  a  monk,  and  about  548,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  a  Sinai  cloister,  wrote  a  work  called  Topographia 
Christiana.  Its  chief  object  is  to  denounce  the  false  and  heathen 
doctrine  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  to  vindicate  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  world.  Photius,  who  had  read  it, 
calls  it  a  "  commentary  on  the  Octateuch  "  (meaning  the  eight 
books  of  Ptolemy's  great  geographical  work;  according  to  some, 
the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament).  According  to 
Cosmas  the  earth  is  a  rectangular  plane,  covered  by  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  firmament,  above  which  lies  heaven.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plane  is  the  inhabited  earth,  surrounded  by  ocean,  beyond 
which  lies  the  paradise  of  Adam.  The  sun  revolves  round  3 
conical  mountain  to  the  north — round  the  summit  in  summer, 
round  the  base  in  winter,  which  accounts  for  the  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  day.  Cosmas  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
a  Nestorian.  Although  not  to  be  commended  from  a  theological 
standpoint,  the  Topograpkia  contains  some  curious  information. 
Especially  to  be  noticed  is  the  description  of  a  marble  seat 
discovered  by  him  at  Adulis  (Zula)  in  Abyssinia,  with  two 
inscriptions  recounting  the  heroic  deeds  and  military  successes 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  an  Asumitic  king.  It  also  contains 
in  all  probability  the  oldest  Christian  maps.  From  allusions 
in  the  Topographic  Cosmas  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
larger  cosmography,  a  treatise  on  the  motions  of  the  stars, 
and  commentaries  on  the  Psalms  and  Canticles.  Photius  (Cod. 
36)  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  style  and  language  of  Cosmas, 
and  throws  doubt  upon  his  truthfulness.  But  the  author 
himself  expressly  disclaims  any  claims  to  literary  elegance,  which 
in  fact  he  considers  unsuited  to  a  Christian  circle  of  readers,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements  has  been  confirmed  by  later 
travellers. 

The  Topograpkia  will  be  found  in  Migne,  Patrolova  Craeca, 
Ixxxviii. :  an  edition  by  G,  Siefert  is  promised  in  the  Teubner  series. 
See  H.  Gelier,  "  Koamas  der  Inifienfahrer,"  in  Jahrfriicher  fir 
proteslantiscke  Theohei*,  i^  (1883)  and  C.  R.  Beasley,  The  Daten  of 
Modem  Geography,  i.  (1897).  There  ia  an  English  translation,  with 
introduction  and  notes,  by  J.  W.  M'^Crindle  (1S97),  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  society. 

COSMAS,  of  Prague  (1045-1125),  dean  of  the  cathedral  and 
the  earliest  Bohemian  historian.  His  Ckronicae  Bohemorum 
libri  Hi.,  which  contains  the  history  and  traditions  of  Bohemia 
up  to  nearly  the  time  of  his  death,  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
the  Herodotus  of  his  country.  This  work,  which  his  continuators 
brought  down  to  the  year  1 383,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  historians 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  reputation  for  disingenuousness  and 
credibility  has  been  greatly  affected  by  the  critical  attacks  of 
J.  Loserth  {Sludieniu  Cosmas  von  Prag,  Vienna,  1880,  &c.)- 

The  work  was  first  published  at  Hanover  in  1602,  from  the  im- 
perfect Strassburg  codex.  A  perfected  edition  was  brought  out  at 
the  same  place  in  1607;  thia  was  reprinted,  with  notes  by  C.  G. 
Sdiwara  in  I.  B.  Menckeniua,  Seriptores  rer.  Gtrm.  (3  vols..  Lips., 


I7aS-i7jo).     It  is  included  in  Petxel  and  Dobrowsky.  Script,  rer. 


Bohem.  1.  pp.  i-iia,  after  collation  with  Dresden  MS.,  edited  very 
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(1874)^,  1-370  (Latin  and  Czech),  by  W.  Wl.  Tomek.   See  A.  Potthast, 
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COSHATI,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family,  seven  members  of 
which,  for  four  generations,  were  skilful  architects,  sculptors  and 
workers  in  mosaic.  The  following  are  the  names  and  dates 
known  from  existing  inscriptions: — 

Lorenzo  (bom  in  the  second  half  of  the  i3th  century). 

Jacopo  (dated  works  1305  and  1210). 

CoGimo(  "        "      1310-1335). 


Luca  Jacopo  Adeodato  Giovanni 

(1331  and  1335).    (1331-1393).       (1294)-         (1296  and  1303). 

Their  principal  works  in  Rome  are:  ambones  of  S.  Maria  in 
Ara  Coeli  (Lorenzo);  door  of  S.  Saba,  1*05,  and  door  with 
mosaics  of  S.  Tommaso  in  Formis  (Jacopo);  chapel  of  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum,  by  the  Lateran  (Cosimo) ;  pavement  of  S. 
Jacopo  alia  Lungara,  and  (probably)  the  magnificent  episcopal 
throne  and  choir-screen  in  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  of  1254 
(Jacopo  the  younger);  baldacchino  of  the  Lateran  and  of  S, 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  c.  1294  (Adeodato);  tombs  in  S,  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  (c.  1296),  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in  S.  Balbina 
(Giovanni).  TTie  chief  signed  works  by  Jacopo  the  younger 
and  his  brother  Luca  are  at  Anagni  and  Subiaco.  A  large 
number  of  other  works  by  members  and  pupils  of  the  same 
family,  but  unsigned,  exist  in  Rome.  These  are  mainly  altars 
and  baldacchini,  choir-screens,  paschal  candlesticks,  ambones, 
tombs  and  the  like,  all  enriched  with  sculpture  and  ^lass  mosaic 
of  great  brilliance  and  decorative  effect. 

Besides  the  more  mechanical  sort  of  work,  such  as  mosaic 
patterns  and  architectural  decoration,  they  also  produced 
mosaic  pictures  and  sculpture  of  very  high  merit,  especially  the 
recumbent  efl^es,  with  angels  standing  at  the  head  and  foot, 
in  the  tombs  of  Ara  Coeli,  S.  Maria  Maggiore  and  elsewhere. 
One  of  their  finest  works  is  in  5.  Cesareo;  this  is  a  marble  altar 
richly  decorated  with  mosaic  in  sculptured  paneb,  and  (below) 
two  angels  drawing  back  a  curtain  (all  in  marble)  so  as  to  expose 
the  open  grating  of  the  confessio.  The  magnificent  cloisters  of  S, 
Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  built  about  1185  by  Giovanni,  the  youngest 
of  the  Cosmati,  are  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  this  school. 
The  baldacchino  of  the  same  basilica  is  a  signed  work  of  the 
Florentine  Amolfo  del  Cambio,  1285,  "  cum  suo  socio  Petro," 
probably  a  pupil  of  the  Cosmati.  Other  works  of  Amolfo,  such 
as  the  Braye  tomb  at  Orvieto  (9. p.),  show  an  intimate  artistic 
alliance  between  him  and  the  Cosmati.  The  equally  magnificent 
cloisters  of  the  Lateran,  of  about  the  same  date,  are  very  similar 
in  design;  both  these  triumphs  of  the  sculptor-architect's  and 
mosaicist's  work  have  slender  marble  columns,  twisted  or  straight, 
richly  inlaid  with  bands  of  glass  mosaic  in  delicate  and  brilliant 
patterns.  The  shrine  of  the  Confessor  at  Westminster  is  a  work  of 
this  school,  executed  about  ia68.  The  general  style  of  works  of 
the  Cosmati  school  is  Gothic  in  its  main  lines,  especially  in  the 
elaborate  altar-canopies,  with  their  pierced  geometrical  tracery. 
In  detail,  however,  they  differ  widely  from  the  purer  Gothic 
of  northcm  countries.  The  richness  of  effect  which  the  English 
or  French  architect  obtained  by  elaborate  and  carefully  worked 
mouldings  was  produced  in  Italy  by  the  beauty  of  polished 
marbles  and  jewel-like  mosaics— the  details  being  mostly  rather 
coarse  and  often  carelessly  executed. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  Cosmati  is  given  by  Boito,  Arehi- 
tettura  del  medio  evo  (Milan,  1880),  pp.  117-182. 

COSMIC  (from  Or.  ubaiux,  order  or  universe),  pertaining  to 
the  universe,  universal  or  orderly.  In  ancient  astronomy,  the 
word  "  cosmical  "  means  occurring  at  sunrise,  and  designates 
especially  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars  at  that  time. 
"  Cosmical  physics  "  is  a  term  broadly  applied  to  the  totality 
of  those  branches  of  science  which  treat  of  co^mi{»l  phf 
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and  their  ezplaiution  by  the  laws  of  physics.  It  includes 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  tides,  meteorology  as  related  to 
cosmical  causes,  the  aurora,  meteoric  phenomena,  and  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies  generally.  It 
differs  from  astrophysics  only  in  dealing  principally  with 
phenomenaintheirwideraspect3,Bndastheproducts  of  physical 
causes,  while  astrophysics  is  more  concerned  with  minute  details 
<rf  observation. 

COSHOQOHT  (from  Gr.  nlxryiix,  world  and  flfvtaiat,  to  be 
born),  a  theory,  however  incomplete,  of  the  origin  of  heaven  and 
earth,  such  as  is  produced  by  primitive  races  in  the  myth-making 
age,  and  is  afterwards  expanded  and  systematized  by  priests, 
poets  or  philosophers.  Such  a  theory  must  be  mythical  in  form, 
and,  after  gods  have  arisen,  is  likely  to  be  a  theogony  (fl«Aj,  god) 
aswellasa  cosmogony  (Babylonia, Egypt, Phoenicia, Polynesia). 

r.  To  many  the  interest  of  such  stories  will  depend  on  their 
parallelism  to  the  Biblical  account  in  Genesis  i.;  the  anthropo- 
logist, however,  will  be  attracted  by  them  in  proportion  as  they 
illustrate  the  more  primitive  phases  of  human  culture.  In  spite 
of  the  frequent  overgrowth  of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  the  leading 
ideas  of  really  primitive  cosmogonies  are  extremely  simple. 
Creation  out  of  nothing  is  nowhere  thought  of,  for  this  is  not  at 
all  a  simple  idea.  The  pre-existence  of  world-matter  is  assumed ; 
sometimes  too  that  of  heaven,  as  the  seat  of  the  earth-maker, 
and  that  of  preternatural  animab,  his  coadjutors.  The  earth- 
making  process  may,  among  the  leas  advanced  races,  be  begun 
by  a  bird,  or  some  other  animal  (whence  the  term  "  therio- 
morpbism  "),  for  the  high  idea  of  a  god  is  impossible,  tSl  man 
has  fully  realized  his  own  humanity.  Of  course,  the  earth- 
forming  animal  is  a  pretematurally  gifted  one,  and  is  on  the  line 
of  development  towards  that  magnified  man  who,  in  a  later 
stage,  becomes  the  demiurge.*  Between  the  two  comes  the 
animal — man,  i.e.  a  being  who  has  not  yet  shed  the  slough  of 
an  animal  shape,  but  combines  the  powers —  natural  and  preter- 
natural— of  some  animal  with  those  of  a  man.  Let  us  now 
collect  specimens  of  the  evidence  for  different  varieties  of  cos- 
mogony, ranging  from  those  of  the  Red  Indian  tribes  to  that 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

a.  North  American  Stories. — Theriomorphic  creators  are  most 
fully  attested  for  the  Red  Indian  tribes,  whose  very  backwardness 
renders  them  so  valuable  to  an  anthropologist.  There  is  a 
painted  image  from  Alaska,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  represents  such  an  one.  We  see  a  black 
crow  tightly  holding  a  human  mask  which  he  is  in  the  act  of 
incubating.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  Tblinktt  Indians  of  the  N.W. 
coast.  A  cycle  of  tales  is  devoted  to  a  strange  humorous  being 
called  Yehl  or  Yelch,  i.e.  the  Raven,  miraculously  bom,  not  to 
he  wounded,  and  at  once  a  semi-developed  creator  and  a  culture 
hero.*  His  bitter  foe  is  his  uncle;  the  germs  of  dualism  appear 
eady.  Like  some  other  culture-heroes,  he  steals  sun,  moon  and 
starsoutof  aboz,  soenli^tening  the  dark  earth.  These  people 
are  at  any  rate  above  the  Greenlanders,  but  are  surpassed  by 
the  Algonkins  described  by  Nicholas  Perrot  in  1700,  and  by  the 
Iroquois,  whom  the  heroic  Father  Br^beuf  (i5g3-i64g)  learned 
to  know  so  well.*  The  earth-maker  of  the  former  was  called 
Mlchabo,  i.e.  the  Great  Hare.*  He  is  the  leader  of  some  animals 
on  a  raft  on  a  shoreless  sea.  Three  of  these  in  succession  are 
sent  to  dive  for  a  little  earth.  A  grain  of  sand  is  brought;  out 
of  it  he  makes  an  island  (America?).  Of  the  carcases  of  the 
dead  animals  he  makes  the  present  men  (N.  Americans?) .  There 
is  also  a  Flood-story,  an  episode  in  which  has  a  bearing  on  the 

•  Cf.  Miss  Harrison,  ProUgomena  to  tte  Study  of  Greek  Religion, 


(analysis  of  Perrot's  account) ;    Brinton,  Mylks  of  tite  New  World, 
pp.  176-179;   Breysig,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-30. 

*On  Michabo  see  Brinton,  op.  cit.  (1876),  pp.  r76  ff.,  Essays  ot  art 
Americanist  (1890}.  p.  132.  This  scholar  holds  that  "Michabo" 
has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  "  Great  Hare."  but  should  be 
translated  "  the  Great  White  One,"  i.e.  the  Ueht  of  the  dawn.  The 
AlsoDkins,  however,  thought  otherwite,  and  the  myth  itself  suggests 
A  theriomorphic  earth -malcer. 


great  dragon-myth  *  (see  DEfOGE).  The  Iroquois  are  in  advance 
of  the  Algonkins;  their  creator-hero  has  no  touch  of  the  animal 
in  him.  Above  the  waters  there  existed  a  heaven,  or  a  heavenly 
earth  (cf.  Mexico,  Babylonia,  Egypt),  through  a  hole  in  which 
Aataentsic  fell  to  the  water.  The  broad  back  of  a  tortoise 
(cf.  %  6)  on  which  a  diving  animal  had  placed  some  mud,  received 
her.  Here,  being  already  pregnant,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
who  in  turn  bore  the  twins  Joskeha  and  Tawiscara  (myth  of 
hostile  brothers).  By  his  violence  (cf.  Gen.  ixv.  aa)  the  latter 
killed  his  mother,  out  of  whose  corpse  grew  plants.  Tawiscara 
fied  to  the  west,  where  he  rules  over  the  dead.  Joskeha  made  the 
beasts  and  also  men.  After  acting  as  culture-giver  he  disappeared 
to  the  east,  where  he  is  said  to  dwell  with  his  grandmother  as 
her  husband.* 

3.  Mexican. — The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  Mexican 
cosmology  is  the  theory  of  the  ages  of  the  world.  Greece,  Persia 
and  probably  Babylon,  knew  of  four  such  ages.'  The  Priestly 
Writer  in  the  Pentateuch  also  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
doctrine;  it  b  the  first  of  four  ages  which  begins  with  the 
Creation  and  ends  with  the  Deluge.  The  Mexicans,  however,  are 
said  to  have  assumed  five  ages  called  "  suns."  The  first  was  the 
sun  of  earth;  the  second,  of  fire;  the  third,  of  air;  the  fourth, 
of  water;  the  fifth  (which  is  the  present)  was  unnamed.  Each 
of  these  closed  with  a  physical  catastrophe.'  The  spectilations 
which  underlie  the  Mexican  theory  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
For  the  Iranian  parallel,  see  %  8,  and  on  the  Hebrew  Priestly 
Writer,  Gunket,  Genesis*,  pp.  233  ff, 

4.  Peruvian. — In  Peru,  as  in  Egypt,  the  sun-god  obtained 
universal  homage.  But  there  were  creator-gods  in  the  back- 
ground. A  theoretical  supremacy  was  accorded  by  the  Incas  to 
Pachacamac,  whose  worship,  like  that  of  Viracoeha,  they  appear 
to  have  already  found  when  they  conquered  the  land. 
Pachacamac  means,  in  Quichua,  "world-animator."*  The 
"  philosophers  "  of  Peru  declared  that  he  desired  no  temples  or 
sacrifices,  no  worship  but  that  of  the  heart.  This  is  conceivable; 
Maui,  too,  in  New  Zealand  had  no  temple  or  priests.     But  most 

Erobably  this  deity  had  another  less  abstract  name,  and  the 
orrible  worship  offered  in  the  one  temple  which  he  really  had 
under  the  Incas,  accorded  with  his  true  cosmic  significance  as  the 
god  of  the  subterranean  fire.  Viracoeha  too  had  a  cosmic 
position;  an  old  Peruvian  hymn  calls  him  "  world-former, 
world-animal  or."**  He  was  connected  with  water.  A  third 
creatorwasMancoCapacC  themighty  man  "),  whose  sister  and 
wife  is  called  Mama  Oello,  "  the  mother-egg."  Afterwards,  the 
creator  and  the  mother-egg  became  respectively  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  represented  by  the  Inca  priest-king  and  his  wife,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  Manco  Capac.**  DualLstic  tendencies 
were  also  developed.  Las  Casas"  reports  a  story  that  before 
creation  the  creator-god  had  a  bad  son  who  sought,  after  creation, 
to  undo  all  that  his  father  had  done.  Angered  at  this,  his  father 
hurled  him  into  the  sea.  We  need  not  suspect  Christian  in- 
fluenccf ,  but  the  parallelism  of  Rev.  xx.  3,  Isa.  xiv.  13,  15,  Ezek. 
xxviii.  t6  is  obvious. 

5.  Polynesian. — Polynesia,  that  classic  land  of  mythology,  is 
specially  rich  in  myths  of  creation.  The  Maori  story,  told  by 
Greyandothers,  of  the  rending  apart  of  Rangi(—Langi,  heaven) 

•See  Schoolcraft,  Myth  of  tJiawatha  {1856),  pp.  35-39:  and  cf. 
the  myth  of  Maaabush,  analysed  in  Journ.  of  Amer.  rolktore,  iv. 
310-313. 

•  The  latest  explanation  of  Joskeha  is  "  dear  little  sprout,"  and  of 
Tawiscara,  "  the  ice-one,"  wliile  Aataentsic  becomes  "  she  of  the 
swarthy  body."    Hewitt,  Journ.  of  Amer.  Folklore,  x.  68.     Br^beuf 


'  Reville,  Rdigions  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  p.  t3Q. 

'  Garcilaaso  el  Inca,  Comment,  de  los  Incas,  lib.  ii.  c.  3;  cf.  Lang, 
T%e  Making  of  Religion,  pp.  362-270. 

"  R^ville,  p.  187. 

"  R^ille,  p.  158.  Garcilaaso  (lib.  1.  c.  18)  says  that  Manco  Capac 
"taught  the  subject   nations  to  be  men,"  and  also  founded  the 


«Delas  anliquas  gentes  del  Peru  (ed.  1892),  Qp>^SS. 
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and  Papa  (eaith)  can  be  paralleled  in  China,  India  and  Greece, 
and  more  remotely  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  The  son  of  Rangi 
and  Papa  was  Tangaloa  (also  called  Tangaroa  and  Taaroa],  the 
sea-god  and  the  father  of  fishes  and  reptiles.'  In  other  parts  of 
Polynesia  he  is  the  Heaven  God,  to  whom  there  is  no  like,  no 
second.  In  Samoa  he  is  even  called  Tangaloa-Langi  (Tangaloa  ^ 
heaven).  And  if  he  is  the  sea-god,  we  must  remember  that  there  is 
a  heavenly  as  well  as  an  earthly  ocean;  hence  the  clouds  are 
sometimes  called  Tangaloa's  ships.  It  is  true,  the  popular 
imagery  is  unworthy  of  such  a  god.  Sometimes  he  is  said  to  live 
in  a  shell,  by  throwing  off  which  from  time  to  time  he  increases 
the  world;  or  in  an  egg,  which  at  lost  he  breaks  in  pieces;  the 
pieces  are  the  islands.  We  also  hear  that  long  ago  he  hovered  as 
an  enormous  bird  over  the  waters,  and  there  deposited  an  egg. 
The  egg  may  be  either  the  earth  with  the  overarching  vault  of 
heaven  or  (as  in  Egypt — but  this  is  a  later  view)  the  sun.  The 
latter  received  mytliical  representation  in  that  most  interesting 
god  (butoriginallyra  ther  culture-hero)  Maui,  who,  inNewZealand 
practically  supplants  Tangaloa,  and  becomes  the  god  of  the  air 
and  of  the  heaven,  the  creator  and  the  causer  of  the  flood.' 
Speculation  opened  the  usual  deep  problem;  whence  came  the 
gods?  It  was  answered  that  Po,  i.e.  darkness,  was  the  begetter 
of  all  things,  even  of  Tangaloa. 

6.  Indian. — India,  however,  is  the  natural  home  of  a  mythology 
recast  by  q>ecuIation.  The  classical  specimen  of  an  advanced 
cosmogony  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rig  Veda  (z.  i39);it  is  thehymn 
which  begins,  "  There  then  was  neither  Aught  nor  Naughll"' 
Another  such  cosmogony  is  given  in  Manu.  It  is  "  the  self- 
existent  Lord,"  who,  "  with  a  thought,  created  the  waters,  and 
deposited  in  them  a  seed  which  became  a  golden  egg,  in  which  egg 
he  himself  is  bom  as  Brahm&,  the  progenitor  of  the  worlds."* 
The  doctrine  of  creation  by  a  thought  is  characteristically  Indian. 
In  the  ^tapatha  Brahmana  (cf.  Deluge),  we  meet  again  with 
the  primeval  waters  and  the  world-egg,  and  with  the  famous 
mythological  tortoise-theory,'  also  found  among  the  Aigonkius 
({  3) — antique  beliefs  gathered  up  by  the  framers  of  philosophic 
systems,  who  felt  the  importance  of  maintaining  such  links  with 
the  distant  past. 

7.  Egyptian. — In  Egypt  too  the  systematizers  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  co-ordination  of  myths.  They  retained  the 
belief  that  the  germs  of  all  things  slept  for  ages  within  the  dark 
flood,  personified  as  Ntn  or  Nd.  How  they  were  drawn  forth 
was  variously  told,*  In  some  districts  the  demiurge  was  called 
KhnOmu;  it  was  he  who  modelled  the  egg  (of  the  world?)  and 
also  man.'  Elsewhere  he  was  the  artizon-god  Ptal^  who  with  his 
hammer  broke  the  egg;  sometimes  Thoth,  the  moon-god  and 
principle  of  intelligen<»,  who  spoke  the  world  into  existence.* 
A  strange  ^sode  in  the  legend  of  the  destruction  of  man  by  the 
godstellshowRa(orRe),thefirstldngof  the  world,  finding  in  his 
old  age  that  mankind  ceased  to  respect  him,  first  tried  the  remedy 
of  massacre,  and  then  ascended  the  heavenly  cow,  and  organized 
a  new  world — that  of  heaven.' 

8.  Iranian. — The  Iranian  account  of  creation"  is  specially 
interesting  because  its  religious  spirit  is  akin  to  that  of  Genesis  i. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  cannot  compare  with  the 
dignified  Hebrew  narrative,  but  considering  the  misfortunes 
which  have  befallen  the  collection  of  Zoroastrian  traditions  now 
represented  by  the  Bundabisb  (the  Faisee  Genesis)  we  cannot 
reasonably    be    surprised.     The    work    referred   to  begins  by 

'  See  especially  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthropologit  der  Naturvdlker,  vi- 
2M-302;  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  of  tile  South  Pacific;  Schiiren, 
Wanderiagen  der  Nevseelander;  also  an  older  work  (Sir  George) 
Grey'i  Puyneiian  Mytkology. 

'  See  Schirren,  op.  cit.,  pp.  64-S9. 

•J.  Muir,  Metricai  TranilatioTis,  pp.  1S8-189. 

*  J.  Muir,  Sanscrit  Texts,  iv.  a6. 

'  See  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  340;  Primitive  Culture, 
i.  32();   Oldenberg:,  Religion  des  Veda,  pp.  85  f. 

'See  Maspero,  Dawn  of  CinilisaHon,  p.  137;  also  Bnigoch, 
Religion  und  Mylhologie  der  alien  Agypter. 

''  See  illuatration  in  Maspero,  p.  157, 

*  See  Maapem.  pp.  146-147. 
'  Maspero,  pp.  160-169. 

"  See  Zoroaster,  and  cf.  Ency.  Bib.,  "  Creation,"  I9;   "  Zoro- 


describing  the  state  of  things  in  the  beginning;  the  good  8[»rit 
in  endless  light  and  omniscient,  and  the  evil  spirit  in  endless 
darkness  and  with  limited  knowledge.  Both  produced  their  own 
creatures,  which  remained  apart,  in  a  spiritual  or  ideal  state,  for 
3000  years,  after  which  the  evil  spirit  began  his  opposition  to  the 
good  creation  under  an  agreement  that  his  power  was  not  to  last 
more  than  9000  years,  of  which  only  the  middle  3000  were  to  see 
him  successful.  By  uttering  a  sacred  formula  the  good  ^irit 
throws  the  evil  one  into  a  state  of  confusion  for  a  second  3000 
years,  while  he  produces  the  archangels  and  the  material  creati<m, 
including  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
evil  spirit,  encouraged  by  the  demons  he  had  produced,  om% 
more  rushes  upon  the  good  creation  to  destroy  it.  The  demons 
carry  on  conflicts  with  each  of  the  sii  classes  of  creation,  namely, 
thesky,  water,  earth,  plants,  animals  represented  by  the  primeval 
ox,  and  mankind  represented  by  G3y6mard  or  Kayumaith  (the 
"first  man  "of  the  .<4i«s/(i).''  Four  points  to  be  noticed  here:  (i) 
the  belief  in  the  four  periods  of  the  world,  each  of  3000  years 
(cf-  (  3);  (a)  the  comparative  success  for  a  time  of  Angn 
Mainyu  (the  evil  principle  personified);  (3)  the  absence  of  any 
recognition  of  pre-existent  matter;  (4)  the  mention  of  six 
classes  of  good  creatures.  Each  of  these  deserves  a  comntent 
which  we  cannot,  however,  here  give,  and  the  third  may  seem 
to  suggest  direct  influence  of  the  Iranian  upon  the  Jewish 
cosmogony.  But  though  there  are  in  Gen,  i.  six  days  of  creative 
activity,  and  the  creative  works  are  not  six,  but  eight,  if  not  ten 
in  number,  and  indirect  Babylonian  influence  is  more  strongly 
indicated.  Jewish  thinkers  would  have  been  attracted  by  the 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  creatorship  of  the  One  God  in  the 
royal  Persian  inscriptions  more  than  by  the  traditional 
cosmogony.     See  further  Ency.  Bib.,  "  Creation,"  {  9. 

g.  Pkoenidan  and  Greek. — Phoenician  cosmogonies  would 
appear,  from  the  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us,"  to  have 
been  composite.  The  traditions  are  pale  and  obscure.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  primeval  flood  and  the  world-egg 
(out  of  which  came  heaven  and  earth)  are  referred  to.  See 
Ency.  Bib.,  "Creation"  5  7>  "Phoenicia"  §  13;  Lagrange, 
Religions  stmitiques,  pp.  351  S.  Greek  cosmogonies  (the 
orientalism  of  which  is  clear)  will  be  found  in  Hesiod,  Theog. 
116  &.;  Aristophanes,  Birds,  691  fl.;cf.  Clem.  Rom.,  Zfomtl.  vi.  4. 
See  Miss  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  0}  Greek  Rdipen, 
chap,  xii,  "  Orphic  Cosmogony."      » 

10.  Babylonian  and  Israeiitish. — Of  the  Babylonian  and 
Israelitish  cosmogonies  we  have  several  more  or  less  complete 
records.  For  details  as  to  the  former,  see  Babylonian  and 
AssYXiAM  Religion.  With  regard  to  thelatter,  we  may  notice  that 
in  Gen.  ii.  4A-15  we  have  an  account  of  creation  which,  though  in 
its  present  form  very  incomplete,  is  highly  attractive,  because  it  is 
pervaded  by  a  breath  from  primitive  times.  It  has,  however, 
been  interwoven  with  an  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  from 
some  other  source  (see  Eden;  Pakadise),  and  perhaps  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  description  of  the 
origin  of  "  earth  and  heaven  "  as  well  as  of  the  plants  and  of  tha 
rain,  appears  to  have  been  omitted.  In  fact,  both  the  creation- 
stories  at  the  opening  of  Genesis  must  have  undergone  much 
editorial  manipulation.  Originally,  for  instance.  Gen.  i.  36 
must  have  said  that  man  was  made  out  of  earth;  this  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  cosmogonic  traditions  has,  however, 
been  effaced. 

The  other  narrative,  Gen.  i.  i-ii.  40,  is  a  much  more  complete 
cosmogony,  and  since  the  theory  of  P.  A.  Lagarde  (rSS;),  which 
ascribes  it  to  Iranian  influence  (see  {  S),  has  no  very  soUd  ground, 
whereas  the  theory  which  explains  it  as  largely  Babylonian  is  in 
a  high  degree  plausible,  we  must  now  consider  the  relations 
between  the  Israelitish  and  Babylonian  cosmogonies.  The  short 
account  of  creation  first  translated  in  1890  by  T.  G.  Pinches  is 
distinguished  by  its  non-mythical  character;    in  particular,  the 

"  West,  Pafilavi  TeOs  (S.B.E.),  vol,  i„  introd.  p,  xxiii.  We  need 
not  deny  that,  late  as  the  Bundahish  may  be  as  a  whole,  the  tradi- 
tions which  it  contains  are  often  old. 

"  Fragments  of  older  works  are  cited  by  Philo  of  Byblus  (in 
EusebiuB,  Praep.  Btang.  i.  10)  and  Moraus  and  Endemua  (ia 
Damascius,  De  primis  prineipiis,  c.  125). 
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dragon  of  chaos  and  darkness  is  conspicuous  by  her  absence. 
This  may  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  dragon  is  also  unmentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony;  to  some  writers  the  dragon-element 
may  have  seemed  grotesque  and  inappropriate.  We  must, 
however,  study  this  element  in  the  most  important  Babylonian 
tradition,  even  if  only  for  its  relation  to  non-Semitic  myths  and 
especially  to  some  striking  passages  in  the  Bible  (Isa.  xzvii.  i,  li. 
96;  Ps.  Uiiv.  14,  Ixixis.  10,  11;  Job  iii.  8,  ix.  13,  ixvi.  13,  13; 
Rev.  xii.  3,  4,  xx.  1-3).  One  may  also  be  permitted  to  hold  that 
the  mythic  figure  of  the  dragon,  if  used  poetically,  is  a  highly 
serviceable  one,  and  consider  that  "  in  the  beginning  God  fought 
with  the  dragon,  and  slew  him  "  would  have  formed  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  passages  just  now  referred  to,  especially  to 
those  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  student  should,  however,  notice  that  the  dragon-element 
is  not  entirely  unrepresented  even  in  the  priestly  Hebrew  cos- 
mogony. It  is  said  in  Gen.  i.  9,  10,  14,  i  j,  that  God  divided  the 
primeval  waters  into  two  parts  by  an  intervening  "  firmament  " 
or  "  platform,"  on  which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  (idanets)  were 
placed  to  mark  times  and  to  give  light.  This  division  (cp. 
Ps.  bcdv- 13)  is  really  a.  pale  version  of  the  old  mythic  statement 
respecting  the  cleaving  of  the  carcase  of  Tiflmat  (the  Dragon) 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  kept  the  upper  waters  from  coming 
down.'  And  we  must  affirm  that  the  technical  term  «  kdm 
(rendered  in  the  English  Bible  "  the  deep  "),  which  evidently 
signifies  the  enveloping  primeval  flood,  and  which  closely 
resembles  Tiamat,  the  name  given  to  the  dragon  or  serpent  in 
the  epic  (d.  tiamlu  and  lamlu,  Babylonian  words  for  "  the 
ocean  "),  can  only  be  due  to  the  influence — probably  the  very 
early  influence — of  Babylonia. 

But  we  are  far  from  having  eihauatcd  the  evidence  of  Baby- 
lonian influence  on  the  Hebrew  cosmogony.  The  description  of 
chaos  in  v.  2  not  only  mentions  the  great  water  {Ukdm),  but  the 
earth,  i.e.  the  earth-matter,  out  of  which  the  earth  and  (potenti- 
ally) its  varied  products  (w.  9-11),  and  (as  we  know  from  the 
Babylonian  epic)  the  "  firmament "  or  "  platform  "  of  the 
heaven  were  to  appear.  This  earth-matter  is  called  "  Uku  and 
bdku  ";  there  is  nothing  like  this  phrase  in  the  epic,  but  we  may 
infer  from  Jer.  iv.  23,  where  the  same  phrase  occurs,  that  it 
means  "  devoid  of  living  things."  For  a  commentary  on  this  see 
the  opening  of  the  Babylonian  account  referred  to  above,  which 
refers  to  the  period  of  chaos  as  one  in  which  there  were  neither 
reeds  nor  trees,  and  where  "  the  lands  altogether  were  sea." 
As  to  the  creative  acts,  we  may  admit  that  the  creation  of  light 
does  not  form  one  of  them  in  the  epic  (cf.  Gen.  i.  3),  but  the 
existence  of  hght  apart  from  the  sun  is  presupposed;  Marduk 
the  creator  is  in  fact  a  god  of  light,  Kor  ought  we  to  find  a 
discrepancy  between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  accounts 
in  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  the  plants,  related 
in  Gen.  i.  14-18.  For  the  position  of  this  creative  act  is  due  to  the 
neces^ty  of  bringing  all  the  divine  acts  into  the  framework  of 
sis  working  days.  On  the  whole,  the  Hebrew  statement  of 
the  successive  stages  of  creation  corresponds  so  nearly  to  that  in 
the  Babylonian  epic  that  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  one  has 
been  influenced  by  the  other.  And  if  we  are  asked,"  Which  is  the 
more  original  ?  "  we  answer  by  appealing  to  the  well-established 
fact  of  the  prof  ound  influence  of  Babylonian  culture  upon  Canaan 
in  remote  times  (see  Canaan).  An  important  element  in  this 
culture  would  be  mythic  representations  of  the  origin  of  things, 
such  as  the  Babylonian  Creation  and  Deluge-stories  in  various 
forms.  Indeed,  not  only  Canaan  but  all  the  neighbouring 
regions  must  have  been  pervaded  by  Babylonian  views  of  the 
universe  and  its  origin.  Myths  of  origins  there  must  indeed  have 
been  in  those  countries  brfore  Babylonian  influence  became  so 
overpowering,  but,  if  so,  these  myths  must  have  become  recast 
when  the  great  Teacher  of  the  Nations  half-attracted  and  half- 
compelled  attention.  More  than  this  we  need  not  assert. 
Zimmem's  somewhat  different  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Ency. 
BMica,  "  Creation,"  S  4.  may  be  compared. 

Popular  writers  are  in  some  danger  of  misrepresenting  this 
important  result.  It  is  tempting,  but  incorrect,  to  suppose  that 
'  See  Jastrow,  Rdigion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  438. 


a  docile  Israelitish  writer  accepted  one  of  the  chief  forms  of  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony,  merely  omitting  its  polytheism  and 
substituting  "  Yahweh  "  for  "  Marduk."  As  we  have  seen, 
various  myths  of  Creation  may  have  been  current  both  in  N. 
Arabia  (whence  the  Israelites  may  have  come)  and  in  Canaan 
prior  to  the  great  extension  of  Babylonian  influence.  These 
myths  doubtless  had  pecuUarities  of  their  own.  From  one  of 
them  may  have  come  that  remarkable  statement  in  Gen.  i.  2b, 
"  and  the  spirit  of  God  (Elohim)  was  hovering  over  the  face  of 
the  waters,"  which,  until  we  find  some  similar  myth  nearer 
home,  is  best  illustrated  and  explained  by  a  Polynesian  myth 
(see  Cheyne,  Traditions  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Israel,  ad  loc). 
It  is  also  probably  to  a  non-Babylonian  source  that  we  owe  the 
prescription  of  vegetarian  or  herb  diet  in  Gen.  i.  39,  30,  which 
has  a  Zoroastrian  parallel  •  and  is  evidently  based  on  a  myth  of 
the  Golden  Age,  independent  of  the  Babylonian  cosmogony. 
Gen.  i.,  therefore,  has  not,  as  it  stands,  been  directly  borrowed 
from  Babylonia,  and  yet  the  infused  Babylonian  element  is  so 
considerable  that  the  story  is,  in  a  purely  formal  aspect, 
much  more  Babylonian  than  either  Israelitish  or  Canaanitish  or 
N.  Arabian.  We  say  "  in  a  purely  formal  aspect,"  because  the 
strictness  with  which  Babylonian  mythic  elements  have  been 
adapted  in  Gen.  i.  to  the  wants  of  a  virtually  monotheistic 
community  is  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable. 

On  the  literary  scheme  of  the  Creation-story  in  Gen.  i.  aee  the 
commentaries  {e-g.  Dillman'e  and  Driver's).  On  the  other  Old 
Testament  references  to  creation,  and  on  the  prophetic  doctrine  of 


see  Gunkel,  Sekdpfimg  und  Chaos  (1895) — a  pioneering  work 
of  the  hiehest  merit — and  £ncy.  Bib.,  Behemoth,"  "  Dragon," 
"  Rahab,  "  Serpent."  On  the  connexion  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge-stories,  see  Deluge.  Cf.  also  the  article  on  Babylonian 
AND  AssYsiAN  Rblioiok;  and  Cheyne,  Traditions  and  Briefs  of 
Ancitnt  Israel  (1907).  (T.  K.  C.) 

COSHOPOLTTAN  (Gr.  nSffiios,  world,  and  mSlnp,  citizen), 
of  or  belonging  to  a  "  citizen  of  the  world,"  i.e.  one  whose 
sympathies,  interests,  whether  commercial,  pohtical  or  social, 
and  culture  are  not  confined  to  the  nation  or  race  to  which  he 
may  belong,  opposed  therefore  to  "  national "  or  "  insular," 
As  an  attribute  the  word  may  be  applied  to  a  cultured  man  of 
the  world,  who  has  travelled  widely  and  is  at  home  in  many  forma 
of  civilization,  to  such  races  as  the  Jewish,  scattered  through  the 
civilized  world,  yet  keeping  beneath  their  cosmopolitanism  the 
racial  type  pure,  and  also  to  mark  a  profound  line  of  cleavage  in 
economic  and  political  thought. 

COSHB,  a  town  of  central  France,  capital  of  an  arrondlssement 
in  the  department  of  Ni^re,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  at 
its  junction  with  the  Nohain,  37  m.  N.N.W.  of  Nevcrs  by  the 
Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  5750;  commune,  8437, 
Two  suspension  bridges  unite  it  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire. 
The  church  of  St  Aignan  is  a  building  of  the  12th  century, 
restored  in  the  i6tb  and  i8th  centuries;  the  only  portions  in 
the  Romanesque  style  are  the  apse  and  the  north-weat  portal. 
It  formeriy  belonged  to  a  fienedicdne  priory  depending  on  the 
abbey  of  La  Charit6  (Nievre).  The  manufacture  of  files,  flour- 
milling  and  tanning  are  carried  on  in  the  town  which  has  a 
subprefecture,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance  and  a  communal 
college.  Cosne  is  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  under 
the  name  of  Condole,  but  it  was  not  tUl  the  middle  ages  that  it 
rose  into  importance  as  a  mihtaiy  post.  In  the  iitb  centuiy 
the  bishop  of  Auxerre  and  the  count  of  Neven  agreed  to  a 
division  of  the  supremacy  over  the  town  and  its  territory. 

COSSA,  LUIOI  (1831-1896),  Italian  economist,  was  bom  at 
Milan  on  the  37th  of  May  1831.  Educated  at  the  universiries 
of  Pavia,  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  be  was  appointed  professor  of 
polirical  economy  at  Pavia  in  1858.  He  died  at  Pavia  on  the 
loth  of  May  1896,  Cossa  was  the  author  of  several  works  which 
established  for  him  a  high  reputation;  including  Scienai  deUe 
finanee  (1875,  Enghsh  translation  1888  under  title  TaxaUoH, 
its  Principles  and  Methods);  Gvida  alh  studio  ddl'  economta 
politica  (r876,  English  translation  1880),  an  admirable  com- 
pendium of  the  theoretical  preliminaries  of  economics,  with  a 
»  See  SutidahUk.  xv.  a  (5.S.£„  V.-53). 
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brief  critical  history  of  the  science  &Qd  an  excellent  bibliography ; 
Inlrodiaione  alio  studio  deil'  economia  poiilica  (1S76,  English 
translation  by  L.  Dyer,  1S93);  and  Saggi  di  tconomia  polUica, 
1878. 

COSSA,  PIETRO  (1830-1880),  Italian  dramatist,  was  bom 
at  Rome  in  1830,  and  claimed  descent  from  the  family  of  Po[>e 
John  XXIII.,  deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance.  He  mani- 
fested an  independent  spirit  from  his  youth,  and  was  expelled 
from  a  Jesuit  school  on  the  double  charge  of  indocility  and 
patriotism.  After  fighting  for  the  Roman  republic  in  1849,  he 
emigrated  to  South  America,  but  failing  to  establish  himself 
returned  to  Italy,  and  lived  precariously  as  a  literary  man  until 
1870,  when  his  reputation  was  established  by  the  unexpected 
success  of  his  first  acted  tragedy,  Nero.  From  this  time  to  his 
death  in  1880  Cossa  continued  to  produce  a  play  a  year,  usually 
upon  some  classical  subject.  Cleopatra,  Messalina,  Julian, 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  his  dramas  on  subjects  derived 
from  Italian  history,  J?t«Mt  and  TAe  Bw^toj,  were  also  successful. 
Plauius,  a  comedy,  was  preferred  by  the  author  himself,  and  is 
more  original.  Cossa  had  neither  the  divination  which  would 
have  enabled  him  to  reconstruct  the  ancient  world,  nor  the 
imaginadon  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  idealize  it.  But 
he  was  an  energetic  writer,  never  tame  or  languid,  and  at  the 
same  time  able  to  command  the  attention  of  an  audience  without 
recourse  to  melodramatic  artifice;  while  his  sonorous  vetse, 
if  scarcely  able  to  support  the  ordeal  of  the  closet,  is  sufficiently 
near  to  poetry  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage. 

His  coUected  Teairo  poetico  was  published  in  18S7. 

COSSAC^  (Russ.  KoMk;  plural,  Kazaki,  from  the  Turki 
quszOq,  "  adventurer,  free-booter  "),  the  name  given  to  consider- 
able portions  of  the  population  of  the  Russian  empire,  endowed 
with  certain  special  privileges,  and  bound  in  return  to  give 
military  service,  all  at  a  certain  age,  under  special  conditions. 
They  constitute  ten  separate  voitkos,  settled  along  the  frontiers: 
Don,  Kuban,  Terek,  Astrakhan,  Ural,  Orenburg,  Siberian, 
Semiryechensk,  Amur  and  Usuri.  The  primary  unit  of  this 
organization  is  the  stanitsa,  or  village,  which  holds  its  land  as 
a  commune,  and  may  allow  persons  who  are  not  Cossacks 
(excepting  Jews)  to  settle  on  this  land  for  payment  of  a  certain 
rent.  The  assembly  of  all  householders  in  villages  of  less  than 
30  households,  and  of  30  elected  men  in  villages  having  from 
30  to  300  households  (dne  from  each  10  households  in  the  more 
populous  ones),  constitutes  the  village  assembly,  similar  to  the 
mir,  but  having  wider  attributes,  which  assesses  the  taxes, 
divides  the  land,  takes  measures  for  the  opening  and  support 
of  schools,  village  grain-stores,  communal  cultivation,  and  so 
on,  and  elects  its  ataman  (elder)  and  its  judges,  who  settle  all 
disputes  up  to  £10  (or  above  that  sum  with  the  consent  of  both 
sides).  Military  service  is  obligatory  for  all  men,  for  io  years, 
beginning  with  the  age  of  18.  The  first  3  years  are  passed  in 
the  preliminary  division,  the  next  12  in  active  service,  and 
the  last  5  years  in  the  reserve.  Every  Cossack  is  bound  to 
procure  his  own  uniform,  equipment  and  horse  (if  mounted) — 
the  government  supplying  only  the  arms.  Those  on  active  service 
are  divided  into  three  equal  parts  according  to  age,  and  the  first 
third  only  is  in  real  service,  while  the  two  others  stay  at  home, 
but  are  bound  to  march  out  as  soon  as  an  order  is  given.  The 
officers  arc  supplied  in  the  usual  way  by  the  military  schools, 
in  which  all  Cossack  voiskos  have  their  own  vacancies,  or  are 
non-commissioned  Cossack  officers,  with  officers'  grades.  In 
return  for  this  service  the  Cossacks  have  received  from  the 
state  considerable  grants  of  land  for  each  voisko  separately. 

The  total  Cossack  population  in  1893  was  3,648,049  (i,33i>47o 
women),  and  they  owned  nearly  146,500,000  acres  of  land,  of 
which  105,000,000  acres  were  arable  and  9,400,000  under  forests. 
This  land  was  divided  between  the  stanitsas,  at  the  rate  of  81 
acres  per  each  soul,  with  special  grants  to  officers  (personal  to 
some  of  them,  in  lieu  of  pensions),  and  leaving  about  one-third 
of  the  land  as  a  reserve  tor  the  future.  The  income  which  the 
Cossack  voiskos  receive  from  the  lands  which  they  rent  to  different 
persons,  also  from  various  sources  (trade  patents,  rents  of  shops, 
fisheries,  permits  of  gold-digging,  &c.),  as  also  from  the  subsidies 


they  receive  from  the  government  (about  £711,500  in  1893),  is 
used  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  state  and  local  administration. 
They  have  besides  a  special  reserve  capital  of  about  £2,600,000. 
The  eiqienditure  of  the  village  administration  is  covered  by 
village  taxes.  The  general  administration  is  kept  separately 
for  each  voisko,  and  difiers  with  the  different  voiskas.  The  central 
administration,  at  the  Ministry  of  War,  is  compmsed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  voisko,  who  discuss  the  proposals  of  all  new 
laws  affecting  the  Cossacks.  In  time  of  war  the  ten  Cossack 
voiskos  are  bound  to  supply  890  mounted  solnias  or  squadrons 
(of  125  men  each),  to8  infantry  sotnias  or  companies  (same 
number),  and  236  guns,  representing  4267  officers  and  177,100 
men,  with  170,695  horses.  In  time  of  peace  they  keep  314 
squadrons,  54  infantry  sotnias,  and  20  batteries  containing  108 
guns(2574officer3,  60,532  men,  50,054  horses).  Altogether,  the 
Cossacks  have  328,705  men  ready  to  take  arms  in  case  of  need. 
As  a  rule,  popular  education  amongst  the  Cossacks  stands  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  the  remainder  of  Russia.  They  have  more 
schools  and  a  greater  proportion  of  their  children  go  to  schod. 
In  addition  to  agriculture,  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Usuri  Cossacks)  is  sufficient  to  supply  their  needs  and  usually 
to  leaveacertain  surplus,  they'carry  on  extensive  cattle  and  horse 
breeding,  vine  culture  in  Caucasia,  fishing  on  the  Don,  the  Ural, 
and  the  Caspian,  hunting,  bee-culture,  &c.  The  extraction  of 
coal,  gold  and  other  minerals  which  are  found  on  their  territories 
is  mostly  rented  to  strangers,  who  also  own  most  factories. 

A  military  oi^anization  similar  to  that  of  the  Cossacks  has  been 
introduced  into  certain  districts,  which  supply  a  number  of 
mounted  infantry  solnias.  Their  peace-footing  is  as  follows: — 
Daghestan,  6  regular  squadrons  and  3  of  militia;  Kuban 
Circassians,  i  sotnia;  Terek,  8  sotni*n;  Kars,  3  sotnias;  Batum, 
2  infantry  and  i  mounted  sotnia;  Turkomans,  3  sotnias;  total, 
25  squadrons  and  2  companies. 

For  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Cossacks  see  Poland:  History, 
and  the  bic^jraphies  of  Razm,  Chmielnicki  and  Maaepa.  (P-  A.  K.) 

COSSIMBAZAR,  or  Kasiubazak,  a  decayed  town  on  the  river 
Bhagirathi  in  the  Murshidabad  district  of  Bengal,  India,  now 
included  in  the  Berhampur  municipality.  Pop.  (1901)  1261. 
Though  the  history  of  the  place  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier 
than  the  1 7th  century,  it  was  of  great  importance  long  before  the 
foundation  of  Murshidabad.  From  the  first  European  traders  set 
up  factories  here,  and  after  the  ruin  of  Satgaon  by  the  silting  up 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Saraswati  it  gained  a  position,  as  the  great 
trading  centre  of  Bengal,  which  was  not  challenged  until  after  the 
foundation  of  Calcutta.  In  1658  the  first  English  agent  was 
estabUshed  at  Cossimbazar,  and  in  1667  the  chief  of  the  factory 
there  became  an  ex-afficio  member  of  council.  In  English  docu- 
ments of  this  period,  and  till  the  early  19th  century,  the  Bhagi- 
rathi was  described  as  the  Cossimbazar  river,  and  the  triangular 
piece  of  land  between  the  Bhagirathi,  Padma  and  Jalangi,  on 
which  the  dty  stands,  as  the  island  of  Cossimbazar.  TTie 
proximity  of  the  factory  to  Murshidabad,  the  Mahommedan 
capital,  while  it  was  the  main  source  of  its  wealth  and  of  its 
political  importance,  exposed  it  to  constant  danger.  Thus  in 
1757  it  was  the  first  to  be  taken  by  Suraj-ud-dowlah,  the  nawab; 
and  the  resident  with  his  assistant  (Warren  Hastings)  were  taken 
as  prisoners  to  Murshidabad. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  igtb  century  the  dty  still  flourished; 
so  late  as  1811  it  was  described  as  famous  for  its  silks,  hosiery, 
koras  and  beautiful  ivory  work.  But  an  insidious  change  in  its 
once  healthy  climate  had  begun  to  work  its  decay;  the  area  of 
cultivated  land  round  it  had  shrunk  to  vanishing  point,  jun^e 
haunted  by  wild  beasts  taking  its  place;  and  In  1813  its  ruin 
was  completed  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  the  Bhagi- 
rathi, which  formed  a  new  channel  3  m.  from  the  old  town, 
leaving  an  evil-smelling  swamp  around  the  ancient  wharves. 
Of  its  splendid  buildings  the  fine  palace  oE  the  maharaja  of 
Cossimbazar  alone  remains,  the  rest  being  in  ruins  or  represented 
only  by  great  mounds  of  earth.  The  first  wife  of  Warren 
Hastings  was  buried  at  Cossimbazar,  where  her  tomb  with  its 
inscription  still  remains. 

See  Imp.  Cat.  of  India  (Oxford,  1908),  s.v. 
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COSTA,  aiOVAHIO  (1826-1903),  Italian  painter,  was  born  in 
Rome.  He  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  1848,  and  served  as  a 
vtduateer  in  the  war  of  1859;  and  his  enthusiaaoi  for  ItallaD 
unity  was  actively  shown  again  in  1870,  when  he  was  the  &ist  to 
mount  the  breach  in  the  as»uit  of  Rome  near  the  Porta  Pia. 
He  had  settled  meanwhile  at  Florence,  where  his  fight  for  the 
independence  of  art  from  worn-out  traditions  was  no  less 
strenuous,  and  he  became  known  as  a  londsaqte-paintcr  of 
remarkable  originality,  and  of  great  influence  in  the  return  to 
minute  obaervatioD  of  nature.  He  had  many  En^ish  friends  and 
followers,  notably  Matthew  Ridley  Corbet  (1850-1902),  and 
Lord  Cariisle,  and  was  closely  associated  with  Corot  and  the 
Barbizon  school.  In  later  years  he  Uved  and  worked  mainly  in 
Rome,  where  bis  studio  was  an  important  centre.  An  exhibition 
of  his  pictures  was  held  in  London  in  1904,  and  be  is  represented 
in  the  Tate  Gallery.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1903. 

See  also  Madame  Agresti'a  Gioaanni  Coita  (1904). 

COSTA,  LORENZO  (1460-1535),  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Ferrara,  but  went  in  eaiiy  life  to  Bologna  and  ranks  with  the 
Bolognese  school.  In  1438  he  painted  his  famous  "  Madonna 
and  Child  with  the  fientivoglio  family,"  and  other  frescoes,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Bentivoglio  cb^tel  in  San  Giacomo  Maggiore,  and 
he  followed  this  with  many  other  works.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Franda,  who  was  much  influenced  by  him.  In  1509  he  went  to 
Uantua,  where  his  patron  was  the  Marquis  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
and  he  eventually  died  there.  His  "  Madonna  and  Child  en- 
throned "  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  but  his  chief  works 
are  at  Bologna.  His  sons,  Ippcdito  (1506-1561)  and  Girolamo, 
were  also  painters,  and  so  was  Girolamo's  son  Lorenzo  the 
younger  (1537-1583). 

008TA,  SIR  MICHAEL  ANDREW  AQNUS  (iSoSri884), 
British  musical  conductor  and  composer,  the  son  of  Cavali^re 
Pasquale  Costa,  a  Spaniard,  was  bom  at  Naples  on  the  14th  of 
February  1808.  Here  he  became  at  an  early  age  a  scholar  at  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Music.  His  cantata  Vlmmapne  was  composed 
when  be  was  fifteen.  In  1836  he  wrote  his  &rst  opera  II  Delitio 
Punilo;  in  1837  another  opera  II  sosfetto  fvneslo.  To  this 
period  belong  also  his  oratorio  La  f  assume,  a  grand  Mass  for 
four  voices,  a  Dixit  Dominus,  and  three  symphonies.  The  opera 
II  Carcere  d'lldegonda  was  composed  in  1838  for  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  and  in  1839  Costa  wrote  his  Mainna  for  Barbaja,  the 
impresario  0^  San  Carlo.  In  this  latter  year  he  visited  Birming- 
ham to  conduct  Zingarelli's  Cantata  Sacra,  a  setting  of  some 
verses  from  laaiah  ch.  xii.  Instead,  however,  of  conducting,  he 
sang  the  tenor  part.  In  1830  he  settled  in  London,  having  a 
connexion  with  the  King's  theatre.  His  ballet  KenUvBrth  was 
written  in  1831,  the  ballet  Une  Heure  d  Naples  in  1S33,  and  the 
ballet  Sir  Huon  (composed  for  TagUoni)  in  1833.  In  this  latter 
year  he  wrote  his  famous  quartet  Etxa  qvti  fiero  istatite. 
Maieh  Adkd,  an  opera,  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1637.  In  184a 
hewrote  the  ballet  music  of  .4/fmi  for  Cerito,  and  in  1844  his  opera 
Don  Carlos  was  produced  in  London.  Costa  became  a  naturalized 
Fjigiiahmim  and  received  the  lionour  of  knighthood  in  1869.  He 
conducted  the  opera  at  Her  Majesty's  from  1833  till  1846,  when 
he  seceded  to  the  Italian  Opera  at  Covcnt  Garden;  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  from  1846  to  1854,  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  from  1848,  and  of  the  Birmingham 
festival  from  1849.  In  1655  Costa  wrote  Eli,  and  in  1864 
Naaman,  both  for  Birmingham.  Meanwhile  he  had  conducted 
the  Bradford  (1853)  and  Handel  festivals  (1857-1880),  and  the 
Leeds  festivab  from  1874  to  1880.  On  the  39th  of  April  1884  he 
died  at  Brighton.  Costa  was  the  great  conductor  of  his  day,  biU 
both  his  musical  and  his  human  sympathies  were  somewhat 
limited;  his  compositions  have  passed  into  oblivion,  with  the 
exceprion  of  the  least  admirable  of  them — his  arrangement  of  the 
national  anthem. 

COSTAKI,  ANTHOPOUUS  (1835-1903),  Turkish  pasha,  was 
bom  in  1835.  He  became  a  professor  at  the  Turkish  naval 
college;  then  entered  the  legal  branch  of  the  Turkish  service, 
rising  to  the  post  of  procureur  imptrial  at  the  court  of  cassation. 
He  was  governor-general  of  Crete;  and  in  1895  was  appmnted 
Ottoman  ambassador  in  London,  a  post  which  he  continued  to 


bold  until  his  deatA  at  Constantiwvle  in  1909.  He  bore  thnmgh- 
out  his  career  the  reputation  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  public 
servant.    . 

COSTANZO,  ANOBLO  DI  (c  1507-1591),  ItaUan  historian  and 
poet,  was  bom  at  Naples  about  1507.  He  lived  in  a  literary 
circle,  and  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Vittoria  Colonna.  His 
great  work,  Le  Istmit  dd  regno  di  Napoli  dal  1250  firw  al  1498, 
first  appeared  at  Naples  in  1572,  and  was  the  fruit  of  thirty  or 
forty  years'  labour;  but  nine  more  years  were  devoted  to  the 
task  before  it  was  issued  in  its  final  form  at  Aquila  (1581).  It 
is  still  one  of  the  best  histories  of  Naples,  and  the  style  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clearness,  sunplicity  and  el^ance.  The  Rme  of 
di  Costanzo  are  remarkable  for  finical  taste,  for  polish  and 
frequent  beauty  of  expression,  and  for  strict  obedience  to  the 
poetical  canons  of  his  time. 

See  G.  Ttraboschi,  Storia  deiia  UtUratwa  itaiiatia,  vol.  vii.  (Flor- 

COSTA  RICA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Nicaragua,  £.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  S.E.  and  S.by  Panama,  - 
S.W.,  W.  and  N.W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (For  map,  see  CENiaAl. 
America.)  The  territory  thus  enclosed  has  an  area  of  about 
18,500  sq.  m.,  and  may  be  roughly  described  as  an  elevated 
tableland,  intersected  by  lofty  mountain  ranges,  with  their  main 
axis  trending  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  fringed,  along  the  coasts, 
by  low-lying  marshes  and  lagoons,  alternating  with  tracts  of 
rich  soil  and  wastes  of  sand. 

Physical  Description. — The  northern  frontier,  drawn  3  m.  S.  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  of  Lake  Nicaragua, 
terminates  at  Salinas  Bay  on  the  Pacific;  its  southern  frontier 
skirts  the  vaUey  of  the  SixcdaorTiliri,  strikes  south-east  along  the 
crestsof  the  Talamanca  Mountains  as  far  as  9°  N.,  and  then  turns 
sharply  south,  ending  in  Burica  Point.  The  monotonous  Atlantic 
htroral  is  unbroken  by  any  large  inlet  or  estuary,  and  thus 
contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the  varied  outhnes  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  which  includes  the  three  bold  promontories  of 
Nicoya,  Golfo  Dulce  and  Burica,  besides  the  broad  sweep  of 
Coronada  Bay  and  several  small  harbours.  The  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
a  shallow  landlocked  inlet,  containing  a  whole  archipdago  of 
richly-wooded  islets,  derives  its  name  from  Nicoya,  an  Indian 
chief  who,  with  bis  tribe,  was  here  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
i6th  century.  It  is  famous  for  its  purple-yielding  murex,  pearis 
and  mother-of-pearl.  The  Golfo  Dulce  has  an  average  depth  of 
100  fathoms  and  contains  no  islands.  Two  volcanic  CordiUeroa 
or  mountain  chains,  separated  from  one  another  by  the  central 
plateau  of  San  Joe6  and  Carti^o,  traverse  the  interior  of  Costa 
Rica,  and  form  a  sinf^  watershed,  often  precipitous  on  its 
Pacific  slope,  but  descending  more  graduaUy  towards  the  Atlantic, 
where  there  is  a  broad  expanse  of  plain  in  the  north-easL  The 
more  northeriy  range,  in  which  volcanic  disturbances  on  a  great 
scale  have  been  comparatively  recent,  extends  transversely 
across  the  country,  from  a  point  a  little  south  of  Salinas  Bay, 
totheheadlandofCarreta.thesouthemextremityof  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  also  known  as  Monkey  Point.  Its  direction  changes 
from  south-east  to  east-south-east  opposite  to  the  entrance  into 
the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  where  it  is  cut  into  two  sections  by  a  depres- 
sion some  30  m.  wide.  At  first  it  is  rather  a  succession  of  isolated 
volcanic  cones  than  a  continuous  ridge,  the  most  conspicuous 
peaks  being  Orosi  (5185  ft.),  the  four-crested  Rincon  de  la  Vieja 
(4500),  Miravalles  (4698)  and  Tenorio  (6800).  In  this  region  it 
is  known  as  the  Sierra  de  Tilaran.  Then  succeed  the  Cerros  de 
los  Guatusos,  a  highland  stretching  for  mora  than  50  m.  without 
a  single  volcano.  Poas  (8895),  the  scene  of  a  violent  eruption  in 
1S34,  b^ins  a  fresh  series  of  igneous  peaks,  some  with  flooded 
craters,  some  with  a  constant  escape  of  smoke  and  vapour. 
From  Irazti  (11,300),  the  culminating  point  of  the  range,  both 
oceans  and  the  whole  of  Costa  Rica  are  visible;  its  altitude 
exceeds  that  of  Aneto,  the  highest  point  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  so 
gradual  is  its  acclivity  that  the  summit  can  easily  be  reached  by  a 
man  on  horseback.  Turialba(io,9ro),adji»ninglrazfionthe  east, 
was  in  eruption  in  1866.  Its  name,  though  probably  of  Indian 
origin,  is  sometimes  written  Turrialba,  and  connected  with  the 
Latin  Twris  Alba,  "  White  Tower."     The  more  aoutberiy  ot 
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the  two  Costa  Rican  ranges,  known  as  the  Cordillera  de  Tala- 
manca,  rises  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  extends  midway 
between  the  two  oceans  towards  the  south-east.  It  follows 
exactly  the  curve  of  the  mainland,  and  is  continued  into  Panama, 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Cordillera  de  Chiriqul.  Its  chief  summits 
are  Chirripo  Grande  (11,485),  the  toftiest  in  the  whole  country, 
Buena  Vista  (10,830],  Ujum  (8695),  Pico  Blanco  (964^)  and 
Rovato  (7050),  on  the  borders  of  Panama.  Throughout  the 
volcanic  area  earthquakes  and  landslides  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

The  narrowness  of  the  level  ground  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  renders  almost  impossible  the  formation  of  any 
navigable  river.  The  most  important  streams  are  those  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  notably  the  San  Juan,  which  drains  Lake 
Nicaragua.  Issuing  from  the  lakewithin  Nicaraguan territory,  the 
San  Juan  has  a  course  of  95  m.,  mostly  along  the  frontier,  to  the 
Colorado  Mouth,  which  is  its  mnin  outfall,  and  belongs  wholly 
to  Costa  Rica.  Its  chief  nght-hand  tributaries  are  the  San  Carlos 
and  Sarapiqui.  The  Reventazon,  or  Parismina,  flows  from  the 
central  plateau  to  the  Caribbean  Sea;  despite  the  shortness  of 
its  valley,  its  volume  is  considerable,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  moist  trade-winds  near  its  sources.  Six  small  streams  and  one 
large  river,  the  Rio  Frio,  flow  across  the  northern  frontier  into 
Lake  Nicaragua.  On  the  Pacific  coast  all  the  rivers  are  rapid 
and  liable  to  sudden  floods.  None  is  large,  although  three  bear 
the  prefix  Rio  Grande,  "  great  river."  The  Tempisque  enters 
the  Pacific  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  tends  to  silt 
up  that  already  shallow  inlet  (5-10  fathoms)  with  its  alluvial 
deposits.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Tarcoles  also  enters  the  gulf,  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  Finis  and  Rio  Grande  de  Terrabis  or  Diquis 
flow  into  Coronada  Bay.  The  Rio  Grande  de  Tarcoles  rises 
close  to  the  Ochomogo  Pass  and  the  sources  of  the  Reventazon, 
at  the  base  of  Irazli;  and  the  headwaters  of  these  two  streams 
indicate  precisely  the  depression  in  the  central  plateau  which 
severs  the  northern  from  the  southern  mountains. 

Costa  Rica  is  not  diSerentiated  from  the  neighbouring  lands 
by  any  very  marked  peculiarities  of  geological  formadon,  or  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Its  geology,  flora  and  fauna  are  therefore 
described  under  Central  America  (^.tp.). 

Climate. — Owing  to  the  proximity  of  two  oceans,  and  the  varied 
configuration  of  the  surface  of  Costa  Rica,  an  area  of  a  few  square 
mites  may  exhibit  the  most  striking  extremes  of  climate;  but, 
over  the  entire  country,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  climatic 
zones— tropical,  temperate  and  cold.  These  generally  succeed 
one  another  as  the  altitude  increases,  although  the  heat  is 
greater  at  the  same  elevation  on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is,  however,  less  oppressive,  as  cool  breezes  prevail 
and  damp  is  comparatively  rare.  The  tropical  zone  comprises 
the  coast  and  the  foothiUs,  and  ranges,  in  its  mean  annual 
temperature,  from  73°  F.  to  81°.  In  the  San  Jos£  plateau 
(3000-5000  ft.),  which  is  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of 
the  temperate  zone,  the  average  is  68°,  with  an  average  variation 
for  all  seasons  of  only  5°.  Above  7500  ft.  frosts  are  frequent,  but 
snow  rarely  falls.  The  wet  season,  lasting  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  south-west  monsoon,  from  April  to  December,  is  clearly 
defined  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It  is  curiously  interrupted  by  a 
fortnight  of  dry  weather,  known  as  the  Veranillo  de  San  Juan, 
in  June.  Towards  the  Atlantic  the  trade-winds  may  bring  rain 
in  any  month.  Winter  lasts  from  December  to  February. 
The  normal  rainfall  is  about  80  in.,  but  as  cloud-bursts  are 
common,  it  may  rise  to  150  in.  or  even  more.  Rheumatism 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  malaria  on  both  coasts,  are  the 
commonest  forms  of  disease;  but,  as  a  whole,  Costa  Rica  is  one 
of  the  healthiest  of  tropical  lands. 

Populatum. — In  1904,  according  to  the  official  returns,  the 
total  population  numbered  331,540;  having  increased  by  more 
than  one-fourth  in  a  decade.  Spanish,  with  various  modifications 
of  dialect,  and  the  introduction  of  many  Indian  words,  is  the 
principal  language;  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  claim 
descent  from  the  Spanish  colonists — chiefly  Galicians — who 
oune  hither  during  the  i6th  and  subsequent  centuries.  The 
percentage  of  Spanish  blood  is  greater  than  in  the  other  Central 
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American  republics;  but  there  is  also  a  large  population  of 
half-castes  (ladinos  or  mesiiios)  due  to  intermarriage  with  native 
Indians.  The  resident  foreigners,  who  are  mostly  Spaniards, 
Itahans,  Germans  and  British  subjects,  numbered  less  than  8000 
in  1904;  immigration  is,  however,  encouraged  by  the  easy  terms 
on  which  land  can  be  purchased  from  the  state.  The  native 
Indians,  though  exterminated  in  many  districts,  and  civilized 
in  others,  remain  in  a  condidon  of  complete  savagery  along  parts 
of  the  Nicaraguan  border,  where  they  are  known  as  Frazos  or 
Guatusos,  in  the  Talamanca  country  and  elsewhere.  Their 
numbers  may  be  estimated  at  4000,  They  are  a  quiet  and  in- 
offensive folk,  who  dwell  in  stockaded  encampments,  and  preserve 
their  ancestral  language  and  customs.  For  an  account  of  eariy 
Indian  civilizadon  in  Costa  Rica,  see  Central  Aiiesica: 
Archaeology.  The  Mosquito  Indians  come  every  summer  to 
fish  for  turtle  off  the  Atlandc  coast.  As  only  300  negroes  were 
settled  in  Costa  Rica  when  slavery  was  abolished  in  r834,  and 
no  important  increase  ever  took  place  through  immigration, 
the  black  population  is  remarkably  small,  amounting  only  to 
some  1300. 

Chief  Towns  and  Communicalions. — The  whites  are  congre- 
gated in  or  near  the  chief  towns,  which  include  the  capital,  San 
Jos6  (pop.  1904  about  24,500),  the  four  provincial  capitab  of 
Alajuela  (4860),  Cartago  (4536),  Heredia  (71  jr)  and  Liberia  or 
Guaoacaste  (3831),  with  the  seaports  of  Puntarenas  (3569),  on  the 
Pacific,  and  Limon  (3171)  cm  the  Atlantic.  These,  with  the 
exception  of  Heredia  and  Liberia,  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  The  transcontinental  railway  from  Umon  to  Puntarenas 
was  begun  in  1871,  and  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  system  intended 
uldmately  to  connect  all  the  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  and  to 
join  the  railways  of  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  It  skirts  the 
Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  the  small  port  of  Matina;  thence  it 
passes  inland  to  Reventazon,  and  bifurcates  to  cross  the  northern 
mountains;  one  branch  going  north  of  Irazfi,  while  the  other 
traverses  the  Ochomogo  Pass.  At  San  Jos£  these  lines  reunite, 
and  the  railway  is  continued  to  Alajuela,  the  small  Pacific  port 
of  Tivives,  and  Puntarenas.  The  raOways  are  owned  partly  by 
the  state,  partly  by  the  Costa  Rica  railway  company,  which,  in 
1904,  arranged  to  build  several  branch  lines  through  the  banana 
districts  of  the  Atlantic  littoral.  Apart  from  the  main  lines  of 
communication  the  roads  are  veiy  rough,  often  mere  tracks; 
and  the  principal  means  of  transport  are  ox-carta  or  pack-mules. 
The  postal  and  telegraphic  services  are  also  somewhat  inadequate. 

A  gricvllvre  and  Industries. — The  name"  Costa  Rica,"  meaning 
"  rich  coast,"  is  well  deserved;  for,  owing  to  the  combination  of 
ample  sunshine  and  moisture  with  a  wonderiuUy  fertile  soil, 
almost  any  kind  of  fruit  or  flower  can  be  successfully  cultivated; 
while  the  vast  tracts  of  virgin  forest,  which  remain  along  the 
Atlantic  slopes,  contain  an  abundance  of  cedar,  mahogany, 
rosewood,  rubber  and  ebony,  with  fusdc  and  oUier  predous 
dye-woods.  The  country  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  owes  its 
poUdcal  stability  to  the  presence  of  a  large  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, who  number  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  populadon. 
Coffee,  first  planted  in  1838,  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  plateau  of 
San  Jos£.  The  special  adaptability  of  this  region  to  its  growth  is 
attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  consists  of  laycra  of 
black  or  dark-brown  volcanic  ash,  varying  in  depth  from  i  to 
6  yds.  Bananas  are  grown  over  a  large  and  increasing  area; 
rice,  maize,  barley,  potatoes  and  beans  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  the  interior;  cocoa,  vanilla,  sugar-cane,  cotton  and 
indigo  are  products  of  the  warm  coast-lands,  but  are  hardly 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  local  demand.  Stock- 
farming,  a  rekdvely  undeveloped  industry,  tends  to  become 
more  important,  owing  to  the  assistance  which  the  state  renders 
by  the  importation  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  from 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  order  to  improve  the  native 
breeds.  In  the  south-east  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  retire 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  before  the  thousands  of  huge, 
migratory  vampires,  which  descend  suddenly  on  the  pastures  and 
are  able  in  one  night  to  bleed  the  strongest  animal  to  death. 
The  manufactures  are  insignificant;  and  although  ^ver,  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  lead  and  marble  are  said  to  exist  in  considerable 
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quantitin,  the  only  ores  that  h&ve  been  worked  ore  gold,  silver 
and  copper.  At  the  beginmng  of  the  aoth  century  the  silver  and 
copper  mines  had  been  abandoned.  The  goldfields  aie  exfdoited 
with  American  capital,  and  yield  a  fair  return. 

Commerce. — llie  exports,  which  comprise  coffee,  bananas, 
cocoa,  cabinet-woods  and  dye-woods,  with  hides  and  skins, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell  and  gold,  were  officially  valued  at 
£1,398,000  in  1904;  and  in  the  same  year  the  imports,  including 
foodstuffs,  dry  goods  and  hardware,  were  valued  at  £1,399,000. 
Over  £1,350,000  worth  of  the  exports  consisted  of  coffee  and 
bananas,  and  these  commodities  were  of  almost  equal  value. 
Nearly  85  %  of  the  coffee,  or  more  than  ao,ooo,ooo  lb,  were  sent 
to  Great  Britain.  The  development  of  the  banana  trade  dates 
from  1881,  when  3500  bunches  of  fruit  were  exported  to  New 
(Means.  This  total  increased  very  rapidly,  and  in  1903  a 
monthly  service  of  steamera  was  established  from  Limon  to 
Bristol  and  Manchester.  The  service  to  England  soon  became  a 
weekly  one,  while  there  are  at  least  three  weekly  sailings  to  the 
United  States.  In  1904  the  number  of  bunches  sent  at»oad 
exceeded  6,000,000.  So  important  is  this  crop  that  the  rate  of 
wages  to  labourers  in  the  banana  districts  is  nearly  3s.  daily, 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  is.  8d.  in  the  coffee  plantations. 
The  bulk  of  the  imports  comes  from  the  United  States  (52  %  in 
1904),  Great  Britain  (19%)  and  Germany  (13%).  Almost  the 
whole  foreign  trade  passes  through  Limon  and  Puntarenas.  In 
1904,  exclusive  of  banana  steamers,  there  were  regular  steamship 
services  weekly  from  Limon  to  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
fortnightly  to  Great  Britain,  and  monthly  to  France,  Italy  and 
Spain;  wMe  at  Puntarenas  four  American  liners  called  monthly 
on  the  voyage  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama. 

Finance. — The  valuable  resources  of  the  republic,  and  its 
comparative  immunity  from  revolution,  formerly  attracted  the 
attemtioD  of  European  and  American  investors,  who  supplied 
the  capital  for  internal  development.  In  1871  the  government 
contracted  aloanof£t,ooo,oooinLondon,and  in  1871  it  borrowed 
an  additional  £3,400,000  for  railway  construction.  The  outstand- 
ing foreign  debt  amoimted  in  1887  to  ii,tgi,ioo,  while  the 
aneaisof  interest  were  no  less  than £3, 119,500.  An  arrangement 
with  the  creditors  was  concluded  in  1888;  but  in  1895  the 
republic  again  became  bankrupt,  and  a  fresh  arrangement  was 
sanctioned  in  March  1897,  by  which  the  interest  on  £1,475,000 
was  reduced  to  3}  %  and  that  on  £535,000  to  3  %.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  amortization,  at  £10,000  yearly,  should  begin  in  1917. 
In  1904  the  service  of  the  external  debt,  which  then  amounted  to 
£3,500,000,  including  £500,000  arrears  of  interest,  was  again 
suspended;  the  total  of  the  internal  debt  was  £815,000.  About 
one-half  of  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  customs,  the 
remainder  being  principally  furnished  by  railways,  stamps,  and 
the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies.  In  the  financial  year  1904- 
1905  the  revenue  was  £503,000,  the  expenditure  £390,000. 
Education,  internal  development  and  the  service  of  the  internal 
debt  were  the  chief  sources  of  expenditure. 

Money  and  Credit.— There  are  three  important  banks,  the 
Anglo-Costa  Rican  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £1 30,000,  the  Bank  of 
Costa  Rica  (£200,000),  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Costa  Rica 
(£100,000),  founded  in  1905.  On  the  25th  of  April  1900  a  law 
was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  constitution,  capital,  note 
emission  and  metaUic  reserves  of  banks.  On  the  24th  of  October 
1896  an  act  was  passed  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  coinage,  and  the 
execution  of  this  act  was  decreed  on  the  17th  of  April  1900, 
Ute  monetary  unit  is  the  gold  colon  weighing  -778  gramme, 
■900  fine,  and  thus  worth  about  33d.  It  is  legally  equivalent  to 
the  silver  peso,  which  continues  in  circulation.  The  gold  coiixs 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  are 
legally  current.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was 
introduced  by  law  in  18S4,  but  the  old  Spanish  system  is  still 
in  use. 

CotutUuHim  and  Government. — Costa  Rica  is  governed  under  a 
constitution  of  1870,  which,  however,  only  came  into  force  in  1883, 
and  has  often  been  modified.  The  legislative  power  resides  in 
a  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  about  30  to  40  deputies, 
Ot  one  for  every  8000  inhabitants.     The  deputies  are  chosen  for  a 


term  of  four  years  by  local  electoral  odleges,  irtiose  members  are 
returned  by  the  votes  of  all  self-summrting  citizens.  One-half 
of  the  chamber  retires  automatically  every  two  years.  The 
president  and  three  vice-presidents  constitute  the  executive. 
They  are  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  four  ministers,  representing  the 
departments  of  the  interior,  police  and  public  works;  foreign 
affairs,  justice,  religion  and  education;  finance  and  commerce; 
war  and  marine.  For  purposes  of  local  administration  the  state 
is  divided  into  five  provinces,  Alajuela,  Cartago,  Guanacaste, 
Heredia  and  San  Jos£,  and  two  maritime  districts  {comarcas), 
Limon  and  Puntarenas.  All  these  divisions  except  Guanacaste 
— which  takes  its  name  from  a  variety  of  mimosa  very  common  in 
the  province — are  synonymous  with  their  chief  towzis;  and  each 
is  controlled  by  a  governor  or  prefect  appointed  by  the  president. 
Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court,  two  courts  of  appeal, 
and  the  court  of  cassation,  which  sit  in  San  Jos£,  and  are  supple- 
mented by  various  inferior  tribunals. 

Reiigiim  and  Education. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
supported  by  the  state,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
accept  its  doctrines;  but  complete  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution.  The  Jesuits,  who  formerly  exercised  wide- 
spread influence,  were  expelled  in  1884.  Of  the  other  religious 
communities,  the  most  important  are  the  Protestants,  numbering 
3000,  and  the  Buddhists,  about  350,  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory;  the  standard  of  attendance  is  high  and  the 
instruction  fair,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  older  inhabitants 
were  illiterate  at  the  beginning  of  the  3oth  century.  In  the 
matter  ot  secondary  education  considerable  neglect  has  been 
shown.  In  1904  there  were  only  six  secondary  schoob,  including 
the  institute  of  law  and  medicine  and  the  training-school  for 
teachers  at  San  Jos£.  The  state  grants  scholarships  tenable 
at  European  universities  to  promising  pupils,  and  there  are 
three  important  public  libraries. 

Defence. — Military  service  in  time  of  war  is  compusory  for  alt 
able-bodied  citizens  aged  18-50.  There  are  a  permanent  army, 
of  about  600;  a  militia,  comprising  an  active  service  branch 
to  which  all  under  40  belong,  with  a  reserve  for  those  between 
40  and  50;  and  a  national  guard,  including  all  males  under 
18  and  over  50  who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  On  a  war 
footing  these  forces  would  number  about  36,000-  A  gunboat 
and  a  torpedo  boat  constitute  the  navy,  which,  however,  requires 
the  services  of  an  admiral,  subordinate  to  the  ministry  of  marine. 

History. —The  origin  of  the  name  Costa  Rica  (Spanish  for 
"  Rich  Coast ")  has  been  much  disputed.  It  b  often  stated 
that  the  territories  to  which  the  name  is  now  applied  were  first 
known  as  Nueva  Cartago,  while  Costa  Rica  was  used  in  a  wider 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  south-western  coast  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  from  the  supposed  mineral  wealth  of  this  region.  Then,  in 
1540,  the  name  was  restricted  to  an  area  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  modem  Costa  Rica.  In  such  3  case  it  must  have  been 
bestowed  ironically,  for  the  country  proved  very  unprofitable 
to  the  gold-seekers,  who  were  its  earliest  European  settlers. 
CoL  Church,  in  the  paper  cited  below,  derives  it  from  Costa  de 
Orrja,  "  Earring  Coast,"  in  allusion  to  the  earrings  worn  by  the 
Indians  and  remarked  by  their  conquerors.  He  quotes  evidence 
to  show  that  tlus  name  was  known  to  16th-century  cartographers. 

With  the  rest  of  Central  America,  Costa  Rica  remained  a 
province  of  the  Spanish  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala  until 
1821.  Its  conquest  was  completed  by  1530,  and  ten  years  later 
it  was  made  a  separate  province,  the  limits  of  which  were  fixed, 
by  order  of  Philip  II.,  between  1560  and  r573.  Thb  task  was 
principally  executed  by  Juan  Vazquez  de  Coronado  (or  Vasquez 
de  Coronada),  an  able  and  humane  governor  appointed  in  1563, 
whose  civilizing  work  was  undone  by  the  almost  uninterrupted 
maladministration  of  his  fifty-eight  successors.  The  Indians 
were  enslaved,  and  their  welfare  was  wholly  subordinated  to 
the  quest  for  gold.  From  1666  onwards  both  coasts  were  ravaged 
by  pirates,  who  completed  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Diego  de 
la  Haya  y  Fernandez,  governor  in  1718,  reported  to  the  crown 
that  no  province  of  Spanish  America  was  in  so  wretched  a  condi- 
tion. Cocoa-beans  were  the  current  coinage.  Tom&s  de  Acosta, 
governor  from  1797  to  1809,  confirmed  thb  report,  and  stated 
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that  the  Indiaos  'were  clothed  ia  bark,  and  compelled  in  numy 
cues  to  borrow  even  this  prinutive  attire  when  the  taw  required 
their  attendance  at  church. 

On  the  15th  of  September  1831  Costa  Rica,  with  the  other 
Central  American  provinces,  revolted  and  joined  the  Mexican 
empire  under  the  dynasty  of  Iturbide;  but  this  subjection  never 
became  popular,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Mexican  republic 
in  1833,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  Conservatives,  who 
desired  to  oiaintain  the  union,  and  the  Liberals,  who  wished  to 
set  up  an  independent  republic.  The  opposing  factions  met 
near  the  Ochomogo  Pass;  the  republicans  were  victorious,  and 
the  scat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Cartago,  the  old 
capital,  to  San  Jos^,  the  Liberal  headquarters.  From  1834  to 
r83g  Costa  Rica  joined  the  newly  formed  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Centred  America;  but  the  authority  of  the  central 
government  proved  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  Costa 
Ricans  busied  themselves  with  trade  and  abstained  from  politics. 
The  exact  political  status  of  the  country  was  not,  however, 
definitely  assured  until  1848,  when  an  independent  republic  was 
again  proclaimed.  In  1856-60  the  state  was  involved  in  war 
with  the  adventurer  William  Walker  (see  Central  America); 
but  its  subsequent  history  has  been  one  of  immunity  from 
political  disturbances,  other  than  boundary  disputes,  and 
occasional  threats  of  revolution,  due  chiefly  to  unsatisfactory 
economic  conditions.  The  attempt  of  J.  R.  Barrios,  president 
of  Guatemala,  to  restore  federal  unity  to  Central  America  failed 
in  1885,  and  had  little  influence  on  Costa  Rican  aSairs.  In  1897 
the  state  joined  the  Greater  Republic  of  Central  America,  estab- 
lished in  1895  by  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  but 
dissolved  in  rSpS,  The  boundary  question  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  who  gave  his  award  in  188S,  confirming 
a  treaty  of  1S58;  further  difficulties  arising  from  the  work  of 
demarcation  were  settled  by  treaty  in  1896.  The  boundary 
between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  (then  a  province  of  Colombia) 
was  fixed  by  the  arbitration  of  the  French  president,  who  gave 
his  award  on  the  15th  of  September  1900,  The  frontiers  de- 
limited in  accordance  with  these  awards  have  already  been 
described. 

BiBLCOGRAPHV. — In  addition  to  the  works  on  Central  America 
cited  under  that  heading,  the  following  mve  much  general  infor- 
mation; G.  Niederlein,  The  Republic  of  Cosla  Rua  (Philadelphia, 
1898);  R.  Villafranca,  Cosla  Rica  (New  York.  1895);  L.  Z.  Baron, 
Cotnptndio  geopabhico  y_  esladistico  de  la  Republtca  de  Costa  Rica 
(San  Joa*.  1894);  H.  Pittier,  ApuHlacionei  sobre  el  cttma  y  geograpkia 
de  la  R£ptibltca  de  Costa  Rica  (San  Jos^,  JS90);  P.  Biolley,  Costa 
Rica  and  her  Future  (Washington,  1889);  M.  M.  de  Peralta,  Cosla 
Rica  (London,  1873).  For  an  account  of  immigration,  commerce 
and  other  mainly  statistical  matters,  see  J.  Schrocder.  Cosla  Rica 
Slate  ImmigraU/m  (San  Job^,  1894);  BuUetins  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics  (Wauiington) ;  British  Diplomaiie  atui  Ctmsvlar 
Reports  (London);  U.S.A.  Consular  Reports  (Washington);  Reports 
of  the  Ministries  (San  Jos*).  For  the  histon;  of  Costa  Rica,  si-e 
L.  Z.  Baron,  Compendio  de  la  hisloria  de  Costa  Rica  (San  Jos*,  1894) ; 
F.  M.  Barrantes,  Elementos  de  historia  de  Costa  Rica  (San  Jos*, 
189a);  J,  B,  Calvo,  The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  (Chicago,  1890), 
fpves  a  partisan  account  of  local  politics,  trade  and  Nuance,  author- 
ized by  the  eovernment.  Frontier  questions  are  discussed  fully  in 
Col.  G.  E.  Cnurch's  "  Costa  Rica,"  a  very  valuable  paper  in  vol.  x. 
of  the  Journal  of  Uie  Royal  Geographical  Society  (London,  18^7) ; 
and,  by  Dr  E.  Seler,  in  "  Der  Grenzstreit  zwischen  den  Republiken 
Costa  Rica  und  Colombia,"  in  Petermann's  iiiUheilungen,  vol.  xlvi. 
(1900).  For  a  detailed  bibliography  see  D.  J.  Maluquer,  Republica 
de  Cosla  Rica  (Madrid,  1890).  The  best  maps  are  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics  (1903),  and,  for  physical  features,  that  of 
Col,  Church,  published  by  the  R.G.S.  (London,  1897). 

COSTELLO,  DUDLEY  (1803-1865),  English  journalist  and 
novelist,  son  of  Colonel  J.  F.  Costello,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1803.  He  was  educated  for  tbe  army  at  Sandhurst,  and  served 
for  a  short  time  in  India,  Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  His 
literary  and  artistic  tastes  led  him  to  quit  the  army  in  1828, 
and  he  then  passed  some  years  in  Paris.  He  was  introduced  to 
Baron  Cuvjer,  who  employed  him  as  draughtsman  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  Signe  animal.  He  next  occupied  himself  in 
copying  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the  Bibliothique  Royale; 
and  to  him  and  his  sister  belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to 
draw  general  attention  to  this  beautiful  forgotten  art,  and  of 


thus  leading  to  iu  revival.  About  1838  Costello  became  fonigii 
correspondent  to  tbe  Morning  Herald;  in  1846  be  became  foreign 
corre^xmdent  of  the  Daily  News;  and  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  held  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the  ExomtKer, 
He  wrote  A  Tow  through  the  Valley  of  the  Metut  (1845)  and 
Piedmont  and  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber  (1859-1861). 
Among  his  novels  are  Slories  from  a  Screen  (1855),  The  Millionaire 
(1858),  Paint  Heart  never  mm  Pair  Lady  (1859}  and  Holidays 
viilk  Hobgoblins  (i860).     He  died  on  the  30th  of  September  1865. 

IBs  elder  sister,  Louisa  Stdakt  Costello  (1799-1870),  author 
and  miniature  painter,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1799.  Her  father 
died  while  she  nas  young,  and  Louisa,  who  removed  to  Fans 
with  her  mother  in  1814,  helped  to  support  her  mother  and 
brother  by  her  skill  as  an  artist.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  she 
published  a  volume  of  verse  entitled  The  Maid  of  the  Cyprus  Isie, 
and  other  poems.  This  was  followed  in  1835  by  5im£ro/a5/ra»;(9r, 
dedicated  to  W.  L.  Bowles.  Ten  years  later  appeared  her 
Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  Prance,  illustrated  by  beautifully 
executed  illuminations,  tbe  work  of  her  brother  and  herself.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Moore,  and  procured  her  his  friendship  as  well 
as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Her  principal  works  are — A  Summer 
among  the  Socages  and  Vines  (1840);  The  Queen's  Poisoner  (or 
The  Queen -Mother),  a  historical  romance  (1841);  Blarn  and 
the  Pyrenees  (1844);  Memoirs  of  Eminent  En^is/neomen  (1844); 
The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia  (1845),  a  series  of  translations  from 
Persian  poets,  with  illuminations  by  herself  and  her  brother; 
The  Falls,  Lakes  and  Mountains  of  North  Wales  (1845);  Clara 
Fane  (1848),  a  novel;  Memoirs  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  (1853); 
and  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Brittany  (1855).  She  died  at  Bouk^e 
on  the  34th  of  April  1870. 

COSTBR-HONOER  (originally  Costasd-uonger,  a  seller  of 
costards,  a  spedes  of  large  ribbed  apple).  The  word  "  monger  " 
is  conmion,  in  various  forms,  in  Teutonic  languages  in  tbe  sense 
of  trader  or  dealer,  and  appears  in  "iron-monger"  or  "fish- 
monger," and  with  a  derogatory  significance  of  petty  or  under- 
hand dealing  in  such  words  as  "scandal-monger."  A  "coster- 
monger,"  or  "  coster,"  originally,  therrfore,  one  who  sold  apples 
and  fruit  in  the  street,  b  now  an  itinerant  dealer  in  fruit, 
vegetables  or  fish,  but  more  particularly,  as  distinguisbed  from  a 
"hawker"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  general  dealer  "  on  the  other, 
is  a  street  trader  in  the  above  commodities  who  uses  a  barrow. 
The  coster-monger's  trade  in  London,  so  far  as  it  falls  under 
clause  6  of  tbe  Metropolitan  Streets  Act  1867,  which  deals  with 
obstruction  by  goods  to  footways  and  streets  is  subject  to  regula- 
tions of  the  commissioner  of  police.  So  long  as  these  are  carried 
out,  coster-mongers,  street  hawkers  and  itinerant  traders  are 
exempted,  by  an  amending  act,  from  the  liabilities  imposed 
by  clause  6  of  the  above  act. 

COSTS,  a  term  used  in  English  law  to  denote  tbe  expenses 
incurred  (i)  in  employing  a  lawyer  in  his  professional  capacity 
for  purposes  other  than  litigation;  (2)  in  instituting  and  carrying 
on  litigation  whether  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  lawyer. 

Solicitor  and  Client.— Th^  retainer  of  a  solicitor  implies  a 
contract  to  pay  to  him  his  proper  charges  and  disbursements 
with  respect  to  the  work  done  by  bim  as  a  solicitor.  In  cases  of 
conveyancing  hb  remuneration  is  now  for  the  most  part  regulated 
by  scales  ad  valorem  on  the  value  of  the  property  dealt  with 
(Solicitors'  Remuneration  Order  1882),  and  clients  are  free  to 
make  written  agreements  for  the  conduct  of  any  class  of  non- 
litigious  business,  fixing  tbe  costs  by  a  percentage  on  the  value  of 
the  amount  involved.  So  far  as  litigious  business  is  concerned, 
the  arrangement  known  as  "  no  ciue  no  pay  "  is  objected  to  by 
the  courts  and  the  profession  as  leading  to  speculative  actions,  and 
stipulationsas  to  a  share  of  tbe  proceeds  of  a  successful  action 'lu,. 
cbampertous  and  illegal.  An  English  solicitor's  bit!  drawn  in 
the  old  form  is  a  voluminous  itemized  narrative  of  every  act  done 
by  bim  in  the  cause  or  matter  with  a  charge  set  against  each 
entry  and  often  against  each  letter  written.  Before  the  solicitor 
can  recover  from  his  client  tbe  amount  of  his  charges,  he  must 
deliver  a  signed  bill  of  costs  and  wait  a  month  before  suing. 

The  High  Court  has  a  threefold  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
solicitors'  costs; — (i)  by  virtue  of  its  jurisdiction  over  them 
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as  its  officers;  (1)  statutoiy,  under  the  Solicitors  Act  1843 
and  other  legislation;  (3)  ordinary,  to  ascertain  the  reasonable- 
ness of  charges  made  the  subject  of  a  claim. 

The  client  can,  as  a  matter  of  course,  get  an  order  for  taxation 
within  a  month  of  the  delivery  of  the  sohdtor's  bill,  and  either 
client  or  solicitor  can  get  such  an  order  as  of  course  within  twelve 
months  of  delivery.  After  espiiy  of  that  time  the  court  may  order 
taxation  if  the  special  drcumstaoces  call  for  it,  and  even  so  late 
as  twelve  months  after  actual  payment. 

Coats  as  between  solicitor  and  client  are  taxed  in  the  same 
office  as  litigious  costs,  and  abjections  to  the  decisions  of  the 
taxing  officer,  if  properly  made,  can  be  tak«i  for  review  to  a  judge 
of  the  High  Court  and  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

litigious  Cci(f.— The  expenses  of  litigation  fall  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  person  who  undertakes  the  proceedings  or  retains 
and  employs  the  lawyer.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary 
ideas  of  justice  that  the  expenses  of  the  successful  party  to  litiga- 
tion should  be  defrayed  by  the  unsuccessful  party,  a  notion  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  that  "  costs  follow  the  event."  But  there 
are  many  special  circumstances  which  interfere  to  modify  the 
amplication  of  this  rule.  The  action,  though  successful,  may  be 
in  its  nature  frivolous  or  vexatious,  or  it  may  have  been  brought 
in  a  higher  court  where  a  lower  court  would  have  been  competent 
to  deal  with  it.  On  the  other  hand  the  defendant,  although  he 
has  escaped  a  judgment  against  him,  may  by  his  conduct  have 
rendered  the  action  necessary  or  otherwise  justifiable.  In  such 
cases  the  rule  that  costs  should  follow  the  event  would  be  fell 
to  work  an  injustice,  and  exceptions  to  its  operation  have 
therefore  been  devised.  In  the  law  of  England  the  provisions  as  to 
litigious  costs,  though  now  simpler  than  of  old,  are  still  elaborate 
and  compUcated,  and  the  costs  themselves  are  on  a  higher  scale 
than  is  known  in  most  other  countries. 

Except  as  regards  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  suits 
in  equity,  the  right  to  recover  costs  from  the  opposite  party  in 
litigation  has  always  depended  on  statute  law  or  on  rules  made 
under  statutory  authority.  "  Costs  are  the  creature  of  statute." 
The  House  of  Lords  has  declared  its  competence  to  grant  costs 
on  appeals  independently  of  statute. 

In  the  judicial  comjnittee  of  the  privy  council  the  power  to 
award,  in  its  discretion,  costs  on  appeals  from  the  colonies  or 
other  matters  referred  to  it,  is  given  by  §  15  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  Act  1833;  and  the  costs  are  taxed  by  the  registrar 
of  the  council. 

Courts  of  equity  have  always  claimed  a  discretion  independently 
of  statute  to  give  or  refuse  costs,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  maxim 
of  the  civil  law,  victus  viclori  in  expetuis  condemnalus  est,  was 
followed.  The  successful  party  was  recognized  to  have  a  prima 
facie  claim  to  costs,  but  the  court  might,  on  sufficient  cause 
shown,  not  only  deprive  hiTT\  of  his  costs,  but  even  in  some  rare 
cases  order  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  unsuccessful  opponent. 
There  was  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  court  generaUy  gave  costs 
to  parties  sustaining  a  certain  character,  whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  the  suit  {e.g.  trustees,  executors  and  mortgagees). 

In  the  courts  of  common  law,  costs  were  not  given  either  to 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  although  the  damages  given  to  a  successful 
plaintiff  might  suffice  to  cover  not  only  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
wrong  done,  but  also  the  expense  he  had  been  put  to  in  taking 
proceedings.  The  defendant  in  a  baseless  or  vexatious  action 
could  not  even  recover  his  costs  thus  indirectly,  and  the  indirect 
costs  given  to  a  plaintiff  under  the  name  of  damages  were  often 
inadequate  and  uncertain.  Costs  were  first  given  under  the 
Statute  of  Gloucester  (1277,  6  Edward  I.  c.  r),  which  enacted 
that "  the  demandant  shall  recover  damages  in  an  assize  of  novel 
disseisin  and  in  writs  of  mort  d'ancestor,  cosinage,  aiel  and  beziel, 
and  further  that  the  demandant  may  recover  against  the  tenant 
the  costs  of  his  writ  purchased  together  with  the  damages  above 
said.  And  this  act  shall  hold  in  all  cases  when  the  party  is  to 
recover  damages."  Tbewords"  costs  of  his  writ  "  were  extended 
to  mean  all  the  legal  costs  in  the  suit.  The  statute  gave  costs, 
wherever  damages  were  recovered,  and  no  matter  what  the 
amount  of  the  damages  may  be.  Costs  were  first  given  to  a 
defendant  by  the  Statute  of  Idarlbridge  (1267)  in  a  case  relating 


to  wardship  in  chivalry  (52  Heniy  HI.  c.  6) ;  but  costs  were  not 
giveugenerallytosuccessfuldefendantsuntil  1531  (23  Henry  VIII. 
s),  when  it  was  enacted  that  "  if  in  the  actions  therein  mcn- 
tion«l  the  plaintiff  after  appearance  of  the  defendant  be  non- 
suited, or  any  verdict  happen  to  pass  by  lawful  trial  against  the 
plaintiff,  the  defendant  shall  have  judgtuent  to  recover  his  costs 
against  the  plaintiff,  to  be  assessed  and  taxed  at  the  discretion  ol 
the  court,  and  shall  have  such  process  and  execution  for  the 
recovery  and  paying  his  costs  against  the  plaintiff,  as  the  plaintiff 
should  or  might  have  had  against  the  defendant,  in  case  the  judg- 
ment had  been  given  for  the  plaintiff."  In  [606  by  4  James  I.  c.  3, 
this  "  good  and  profitable  law  "  was  extended  to  other  actions 
not  originally  specified,  althoiigh  within  the  mischief  of  the  act, 
so  that  in  any  action  wherein  the  plaintiff  might  have  costs  If 
judgment  were  given  for  him,  the  defendant  if  successful  should 
have  costs  against  the  plaintiff.  The  policy  of  these  enactments 
is  expressed  to  be  the  discouragement  of  frivolous  and  unjust 
suits.  This  pohcy  was  carried  out  by  other  and  later  acts. 
The  Limitations  Act  1613,  S  6,  ordered  that  if  the  plaintiff  in  an 
action  of  slander  recovered  less  than  40s.  damages,  the  plaintiff 
should  be  allowed  no  more  as  costs  than  he  got  as  damages. 
By  43  Elizabeth  c.  6  it  was  enacted  that  in  any  personal  action  not 
being  for  any  title  or  interest  in  land,  nor  concerning  the  freehold 
or  inheritance  of  lands  nor  for  battery,  where  the  damages 
did  not  amount  to  40s.  no  more  costs  than  damages  could  he 
allowed.  By  3  &  4  VicL  c.  14  (Lord  Denman's  Act  1840), 
where  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  tort  recovered  less  than  40B., 
he  was  not  allowed  costs  unless  the  judge  certified  that  the  action 
was  really  brought  to  try  a  right  besides  the  right  to  recover 
damages,  or  that  the  injury  was  wilful  or  malicious. 

All  these  enactments  have  been  superseded  by  the  Judicature 
Acts,  but  in  the  case  of  slander  on  women  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1623  were  re-enacted  in  the  Slander  of  Women  Act  1891. 

Supreme  Court. — The  general  rule  now  in  force  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  is  as  follows: — "  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Judicature  Acts  and  the  rules  of  the  court  made  thereunder, 
and  to  the  express  provision  of  any  statute  whether  passed  before 
or  after  the  r4th  of  August  i8go,  the  costs  of  and  incident  to  all 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court,  including  the  administration 
of  estates  and  trusts,  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  or 
judge,  and  the  court  or  judge  shall  have  full  power  to  determine 
by  whom  and  to  what  extent  such  costs  are  to  be  paid.  Provided 
(i)  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  deprive  an  executor, 
administrator,  trustee  or  mortgagee  who  has  not  unreasonably 
carried  on  or  resisted  any  proceedings  of  any  right  to  costs  out 
of  a  particular  estate  or  fund  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
under  the  rules  hitherto  {i.e.  before  1883)  acted  upon  in  the 
chancery  division  as  successor  of  the  court  of  chancery;  (2) 
that  where  an  action,  cause,  matter  or  issue  is  tried  with  a  jury, 
the  costs  shall  follow  the  event  unless  the  judge  who  tried  the  case 
or  the  court  shall  for  good  cause  otherwise  order."  (R.S.C.,0. 
6s,  r.   I.) 

The  rule  above  stated  applies  to  civil  proceedings  on  the 
crown  side  of  the  king's  bench  division,  including  mandamus, 
prohibition  quo  warranto,  and  certiorari  (R.  v.  Woodhovse,  1906, 
2  K.B.  502,  540);  and  to  proceedings  on  the  revenue  side  of  that 
division  (O.  68,  r.  i);butit  does  not  apply  to  criminal  proceedings 
in  theHigh  Court,  which  are  regulated  by  the  crown  office  rules  of 
ipo6,  or  by  statutes  dealing  with  particular  breaches  of  the  law, 
and  as  to  procedure  in  taxing  costs  by  O.  65,  r.  27,  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  rule  is  also  subject  to  specific  provision  empowering  the 
courts  to  limit  the  costs  to  be  adjudged  against  the  unsuccessful 
party  in  proceedings  in  the  High  Court,  which  could  and  should 
have  been  instituted  in  a  county  court,  e.g.  actions  of  contract 
under  £100,  or  actions  of  tort  in  which  less  than  fro  is  recovered 
(County  Courts  Act  t888,  {§  65,  66,  ri6;  County  Courts  Act 
1903,  §  3). 

For  instance,  in  actions  falling  within  the  Public  Authorities 
Protection  Act  1S93  against  public  bodies  or  officials,  the 
defendant,  if  successful,  is  entitled  to  recover  costs  as  between 
solicitor  and  client  unless  a  special  order  to  the  conbaiy  is  made 
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by  tbe  court;  and  under  some  statutes  still  unrepealed,  double 
or  treble  coats  are  to  be  allowed.  Besides  the  rules  above  stated, 
there  ia  also  a  provision,  adopted  from  the  practice  of  courts  of 
equity,  that  if  tender  was  made  before  action  of  a  sum  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  plaintiff's  just  demand  and  is  followed  by  payment 
into  court  in  the  action  of  the  sum  tendered,  the  court  will  ma.ke 
the  [daintiff  pay  the  costs  of  action  as  having  beea  unnecessarily 
btought. 

Costs  of  iaterlocutoty  proceedings  in  the  course  of  a  litigation 
are  sometimes  said  to  be  "  costs  in  the  cause,"  that  is,  they  abide 
the  result  of  the  principal  issue.  A  party  succeeding  in  inter- 
locutory proceedings,  and  paying  tbe  costs  therein  made  "  costs 
in  the  cause,"  would  recover  the  amount  of  such  costs  if  he  had 
a  judgment  for  costs  on  the  result  of  the  whole  trial,  but  not 
otherwise.  But  it  b  usual  now  not  to  tax  the  costs  of  inter- 
locutory proceedings  till  after  final  judgment. 

Taxalion.—Vfhen  an  order  to  pay  the  costs  of  litigation  is  made 
tbe  costs  are  taxed  in  the  central  office  of  the  High  Court, 
unless  the  court  when  making  the  order  fines  the  amount  to  be 
paid  (R.S.C.,0.  65,  r.ii).  Recent  changes  in  the  organisation  for 
taxing  have  tended  to  create  a  uniformity  of  system  and  method 
which  had  long  been  needed. 

The  taxation  ia  effected,  under  an  elaborate  set  of  regulations, 
by  reference  to  the  prescribed  scales,  and  on  what  is  known  as  the 
lower  scale,  unless  the  court  has  specially  ordered  taxation  on  the 
higherscale(R.S.C.,  O.  65,  rr.  8,  9,  appendix  N). 

In  the  taxation  of  htigious  costs  two  methods  are  still  adopted, 
known  as  "  l>etween  party  and  party  "  and  "  between  solicitor 
and  client."  Unless  a  special  order  is  made  the  first  of  the  two 
methods  is  adopted.  Until  very  recently  "  party  and  party  " 
costs  were  found  to  be  a  very  imperfect  indemnity  to  the  success' 
ful  litigant;  because  many  items  which  his  solicitor  would  be 
entitled  to  charge  against  him  for  the  purposes  of  the  litigation 
were  not  recoverable  from  his  unsuccessful  opponent.  The  High 
Court  can  now,  in  exercise  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  derived 
from  tbe  court  of  chancery,  make  orders  on  the  losing  party  to 
pay  the  costs  of  tbe  witmer  as  between  solicitor  and  client. 
These  orders  are  not  often  made  except  in  the  chancery  division. 
But  even  where  party  and  party  costs  only  are  ordered  to  be  paid 
under  tbe  present  practice  (dating  from  1902),  the  taxing  office 
allows  against  the  unsuccessful  party  all  costs,  charges  and 
expenses  necessary  or  proper  for  the  attainment  of  justice  or 
defending  tbe  rights  of  the  successful  party,  but  not  costs  incurred 
through  over-caution,  negligence,  or  by  paying  special  fees  to 
counsel  or  special  fees  to  witnesses  or  other  persons,  or  by  any 
other  unusual  expenses  (R.S.C.,0.65,  rr.  37,  39).  This  practice 
tends  to  give  an  approximate  indemnity,  while  preventing 
oppression  of  the  losing  party  by  making  him  pay  for  lavish 
expenditure  by  bis  opponent.  Ilie  ta^ition  is  subject  to  review 
bya  judge onfornial  objections  carried  on,  and  an  appeal  hes  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal. 

County  Courts. — The  costs  of  all  proceedings  in  county  courts 
follow  the  event,  unless  tbe  judge  in  his  discretion  otherwise 
orders.  The  amount  allowed  b  regulated  by  scales  included  in 
the  county  court  rules,  and  is  ascertained  by  the  registrar  of  the 
court  subject  to  any  special  direction  by  the  judge,  and  to  review 
by  him.  The  costs  are  allowed  as  between  party  and  party,  but 
the  registrar  on  the  application  of  solicitor  or  party,  and  subject 
to  the  like  review,  taxes  costs  as  between  solicitor  and  client. 
Nothing  is  aUowed  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  scales,  unless  it 
is  proved  that  the  client  has  agreed  in  writing  to  pay  (County 
Courts  Act  1888,  S  118). 

Costs  in  Criminal  Cases. — In  criminal  cases  the  right  to  recover 
the  expanses  of  prosecution  or  defence  from  public  funds  or  the 
opposite  party  depends  nhoUy  on  statute.  According  to  the 
common  law  rule  the  crown  neither  pays  nor  receives  costs,  but 
the  rule  is  in  some  cases  altered  by  statute  ( Thomas  v.  PrUckard, 
1903,  T  K.B.  2oq). 

Courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  order  costs  to  be  paid  by 
the  unsuccessful  to  the  successful  party  (Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act  1848,  S  r8). 
,     On  prosecutions  for  treason  or  felony  the  court  may  order  the 


accused  person,  if  convicted,  to  pay  the  costs  of  his  prosecution 
(Forfeitiu^  Act  1870);  and  the  like  power  exists  as  to  persons 
convicted  of  offences  indictable  under  tbe  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  1885  (see  J  18),  and  as  to  persons  convicted  on  indict- 
ment of  assaidt,  corrupt  practices  at  elections,  offences  against 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Acts,  or  of  defamatory  libel,  if  they  have 
unsuccessfully  pleaded  jurisdiction. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  payment  out  of  the  local  rate  of 
the  district  of  the  costs  of  prosecuting  all  felonies  (except  treason- 
felony)  and  a  number  of  misdemeanours.  A  list  of  these  offences 
will  be  found  in  Archbold,  Criminal  Pleading,  jjrd  ed.,  246. 
Tile  legislation  on  this  subject  authorizes  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  witnesses  and  of  the  prosecutor,  both  at  a  pre- 
liminary inquiry  before  justices  and  at  the  trial,  and  in  the  case  of 
summary  conviction  for  any  of  tbe  indictable  offences  in  quesrion. 
It  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  the  expenses  of  witnesses  for 
the  defence  in  any  indictable  case  if  they  have  given  evidence  at 
tbe  preliminary  inquiry,  and  the  costs  of  the  defence  of  poor 
prisoners  in  every  indictable  case  in  which  the  committing 
justices  or  the  court  of  trial  certify  for  legal  aid  (Poor  Prisoners' 
Defence  Act  1903).  The  costs  are  taxed  by  the  proper  officer  of 
the  court  of  assize  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  accordance  with 
scales  issued  by  tbe  Home  Office  in  1903  and  1904.  These  scales 
do  not  fix  the  fees  to  be  allowed  to  counsel  or  solicitor  for  the 
prosecution.  The  costs,  when  taxed,  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  or  borough  on  whom  the  order  for  payment  is  made. 

Where  a  prosecution  or  indictment  fails,  the  prosecutor 
cannot  as  a  rule  be  made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  defence:  except 
in  cases  within  the  Vexatious  Indictments  Act  1859  and  its 
amendments  (i.e.  where  he  has,  after  a  refusal  by  justices  to 
commit  for  trial,  insisted  on  continuing  the  prosecution);  or 
where  a  defamatory  libel  is  successfully  justified,  or  where 
prosecutions  in  respect  of  merchandise  marks  or  corrupt  practices 
at  elections  have  failed.  (W.  F.  C.) 

COSTUME  (through  the  Fr.  costume,  from  Ital.  costume.  Late 
Lat.  cosluwa,  a  contracted  form  of  Lat.  consuetudinem,  ace.  of 
consuetudo,  custom,  habit,  manner,  &c.),  dress  or  clothing, 
especially  the  distinctive  clothing  worn  at  different  periods  by 
different  peoples  or  different  classes  of  people.  The  word  appears 
in  Engli^  in  the  i8tb  century,  and  was  fir^t  applied  to  the 
correct  representation,  in  literature  and  art,  of  the  manners, 
dress,  furniture  and  general  surroundings  of  the  scene  repre- 
sented. By  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  it  became  restricted 
to  the  fashion  or  style  of  personal  apparel,  including  the  head- 
dresses, jewelry  and  the  like. 

The  subject  of  clothing  is  far  wider  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
To  the  average  man  there  is  a  distinction  between  clothing  and 
ornament,  the  first  being  regarded  as  that  covering  which  satisfies 
the  claims  of  modesty,  the  second  as  those  appendages  which 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense.  This  distinction,  however,  does  not 
exist  for  science,  and  indeed  the  first  definition  involves  a  fallacy 
of  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  dispose  forthwith.  • 

Modesty  is  not  innate  in  man,  and  its  conventional  nature  is 
easily  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  different  ideas  held  by 
different  races  on  this  subject.  With  Mahommedan  peoples 
it  is  sufficient  for  a  woman  to  cover  her  face ;  the  Chinese  women 
would  think  it  extremely  indecent  to  show  their  artificially 
compressed  feet,  and  it  is  even  improper  to  mention  them  to  a 
woman;  in  Sumatra  and  Celebes  tbe  wild  tribes  consider  the 
exposure  of  the  knee  immodest;  in  central  Asia  the  finger-tips, 
and  in  Samoa  the  navel  are  similarly  regarded.  In  Tahiti  and 
Tonga  clothing  might  be  discarded  without  offence,  provided 
the  individual  were  tattooed;  and  among  the  Caribs  a  woman 
might  leave  the  but  without  her  girdle  but  not  unpainted. 
Similarly,  in  Alaska,  women  felt  great  shame  when  seen  without 
the  plugs  they  carried  in  their  lips.  Europeans  are  considered 
indelicate  in  many  ways  by  other  races,  and  a  remark  of  Peschel' 
is  to  the  point:  "  Were  a  pious  Mussulman  of  Ferghana  to  be 
present  at  our  balls  and  see  the  bare  shoulders  of  our  wives  and 
daughters,  and  the  semi-embraces  of  our  round  dances,  he  would 
silently  wonder  at  the  long-suffering  of  Allah  who  had  not  long 
'  Tht  Races  of  Mam. 
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ago  poured  fire  and  brimstone  on  Uiia  sinful  uid  shundeas 
genenitioiL."  Another  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  difference  of 
outlook  with  which  nudity  is  regarded  by  the  English  and 
Japanese.  Among  the  latter  it  has  been  common  for  the  sexes 
to  take  baths  together  without  clothing,  while  in  England  mixed 
bathing,  even  in  full  costume,  is  even  now  hy  no  means  universal. 
Yet  in  England  the  representation  of  the  nude  in  art  meets 
with  no  reproach,  thou^  considered  improper  by  the  Japanese. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  in  civilized  countries  what 
is  permitted  at  certain  times  is  forbidden  at  others;  a  woman 
will  expose  far  more  of  her  person  at  night,  in  the  ballroom  or 
theatre,  than  would  be  considered  seemly  by  day  in  the  street; 
and  a  bathing  costume  which  would  be  thought  modest  on  the 
beach  would  meet  with  reprobation  in  a  town. 

Modesty  therefore  is  highly  conventional,  and  to  discover  its 
origin  the  most  primitive  tribes  must  be  observed.  Among  these, 
in  Africa,  South  America,  Australia  and  so  forth,  where  clothing 
is  at  a  minimum,  the  men  are  always  more  elaborately  orna- 
mented than  the  women.  At  the  same  time  it  is  noriceable  that 
no  cases  of  spiasterhood  are  found;  cehbacy,  rare  as  it  is,  is 
confined  to  the  male  sex.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  ornament  is  a  stimulus  to  sesual  selection,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  enforced  by  the  fact  that  among  many  comparatively 
nude  peoples  clothing  is  assumed  at  certain  dances  which  have 
as  their  confessed  object  the  excitarion  of  the  passions  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Many  forms  of  clothing,  moreover,  seem  to  call 
attention  to  those  parts  of  the  body  of  which,  under  the  conditions 
of  Western  civilization  at  the  present  day,  it  aims  at  the  conceal- 
ment; certain  articles  of  dress  worn  by  the  New  Hebrideans, 
the  Zulu-Xosa  tribes,  certain  tribes  of  Brazil  and  others,  are 
cases  in  point.  Clothing,  moreover — and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
present  day — almost  always  tends  to  accentuate  rather  than  to 
conceal  the  difference  between  the  sexes.  Looking  at  the  question 
then  from  the  point  of  view  of  sexual  selection  it  would  seem 
that  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  human  society  is  marked  by  the 
discovery  that  concealment  affords  &  greater  stimulus  than 
revelation;  that  the  fact  is  true  is  obvious, — even  to  modem 
eyes  a  figure  partially  dad  appears  far  more  indecent  than  a 
nude.  That  the  stimulus  is  real  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  among 
nude  races  flagrant  immorality  is  far  less  common  than  among 
the  more  clothed;  the  contrast  between  the  Polynesians  and 
Melaaesians,  living  as  neighbours  under  similar  conditions,  is 
striking  evidence  on  this  point.  Later,  when  the  novelty  of 
clothing  has  spent  its  force,  the  stimulus  is  supplied  by  nudity 
complete  or  partial. 

One  more  point  must  be  considered:  there  is  the  evidence 
of  competent  observers  to  show  that  members  of  a  tribe  accus- 
tomed to  nudity,  when  made  to  assume  clothing  for  the  first 
time,  exhibit  as  much  confusion  as  would  a  European  compelled 
to  strip  in  public.  This  fact,  considered  together  with  what 
has  been  said  above,  compels  the  conclusion  that  modesty  is  a 
feeling  merely  of  acute  self-consciousness  due  to  appearing 
unusual,  and  is  the  result  of  clothing  rather  than  the  cause.  In 
the  words  of  Westermarck:  "  The  facta  appear  to  prove  that  the 
feeling  of  shame,  far  from  being  the  cause  of  man's  covering  his 
body,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  result  of  this  custom;  and  that  the 
covering,  if  not  used  as  a  protection  from  the  climate,  owes  its 
origin,  at  least  in  a  great  many  cases,  to  the  desire  of  men  and 
women  to  make  themselves  mutuaUy  attractive." 

Primirive  adornment  in  its  earliest  stages  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes;  first  the  moulding  of  the  body  itself  to  certain 
local  standards  of  beauty.  In  this  category  may  be  placed 
bead-deformation,  which  reached  its  extreme  development 
among  the  Indians  of  North-West  America  and  the  andent 
Peruvians;  foot-constriction  as  practised  by  the  Chinese; 
tooth-chipping  among  many  African  tribes;  and  waist-com- 
pression common  in  Europe  at  the  present  day.  Many  forms  of 
deformation,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  emphasize  some 
natural  physical  characteristic  of  the  people  who  practise  them. 
Secondly,  the  application  of  extraneous  matter  to  the  body,  as 
painting  and  tattooing,  and  the  raising  of  ornamental  scars 
often  by  the  introdnction  of  foreign  matter  into  flesh-wounds 


(this  practice  bdongi  partly  to  the  first  category  also).  Thirdly, 
the  suspension  of  foreign  bodies  from,  or  th^  attachment  to, 
convenient  portions  of  the  body.  This  category,  by  far  the 
largest,  includes  ear-,  nose-  and  lip-omaments,  head-dresses, 
necklets,  armlets,  wristlets,  leglets,  anklets,  finger-  and  toe-rings 
and  girdles.  The  last  are  important,  as  it  is  from  the  waist- 
ornaments  chiefly  that  what  is  commonly  considered  clothing 
at  the  present  day  has  been  developed. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  less  important,  historically, 
of  these,  nearly  all  of  which  exist  in  Western  civilization  of  the 
present  day,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider  that  form  of  dress  which 
is  marked  by  the  greatest  evolution.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  man  originated  in  tropical  or  subtropical  latitudes,  and 
spread  gradually  towards  the  poles.  Naturally,  as  the  tempera- 
ture became  lower,  a  new  function  was  gradually  acquired  by 
his  clothing,  that  of  protecting  the  body  of  the  wearer.  Climate 
then  is  one  of  the  forces  which  play  an  important  part  in  the 
evolution  of  dress;  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
attribute  too  much  influence  to  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Arabs,  who  inhabit  an  extremely  hot  country,  are  very  fully 
clothed,  while  the  Fuegians  at  the  extremity  of  Cape  Horn, 
exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  an  antarctic  climate,  have,  as  sole 
protection,  a  skin  attached  to  the  body  by  cords,  so  that  it  can 
be  shifted  to  either  side  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Stratz  divides  clothing  climatically  into  two  classes: 
tropica),  which  is  based  on  the  girdle  (or,  when  the  attachment 
is  fastened  round  the  neck,  the  cloak),  and  the  arctic,  based  on  the 
trouser.  This  classification  is  ingenious  and  convenient  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  trouser,  which  also  has 
the  waist  as  its  point  of  attachment,  may  itself  be  a  further 
development  of  the  girdle.  Certainly,  however,  in  historical 
times  the  division  holds  good,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one 
of  the  points  about  the  northern  barbarians  which  struck  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  most  forcibly  was  the  fact  that  they 
wore  trousers.  Amongst  the  most  northerly  races  the  latter 
garb  is  worn  by  both  sexes  alike;  farther  south  by  the  men,  the 
women  retaining  the  tropical  form;  farther  south  still  the  latter 
reigns  supreme.  No  (Ustinct  latitude  can  be  assigned  as  a 
boundary  between  the  two  forms,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
where  migration  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  taken  place 
a  natural  conservatism  has  prevented  the  more  familiar  garb 
from  being  discarded;  at  the  same  time  the  two  forms  can  often 
be  seen  within  the  limits  of  the  same  country;  as,  for  instance, 
in  China,  where  the  women  of  Shanghai  commonly  wear  trousers, 
those  of  Hong-Kong  skirts.  The  retention  by  women  in  Europe 
of  the  tropical  garb  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  her  sphere 
has  been  mainly  confined  to  the  house,  and  her  life  has  been  less 
active  than  that  of  man;  consequentiy  the  adoption  of  the 
arctic  dress  has  been  in  her  case  less  necessary.  But  it  is  notice- 
able that  where  women  engage  in  occupations  of  a  more  than 
usually  strenuous  nature,  they  frequently  don  male  costume 
while  at  their  work;  as,  for  instance,  women  who  work  in  mines 
(Belgium)  and  who  tend  cattle  (Switzerland,  Tirol).  The 
retention  of  the  tropical  pattern  by  the  Highlanders  is  due 
directly  to  environment,  since  the  kilt  b  better  suited  than 
trousers  for  walking  over  wet  heather. 

Another  factor  besides  climate  which  has  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  on  dress — more  perhaps  on  what  is  commonly  regarded 
as  "  jewelry  "  as  distinct  from  "  clothing  "—is  superstition. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  smaller  objects  with  which  primitive 
man  adorned  himself,  especially  trophies  from  the  animal  world, 
were  supposed  to  exert  some  beneficial  or  protective  influence 
on  the  wearer,  or  to  produce  in  him  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics attributed  to  the  object,  or  to  the  whole  of  which  the  object 
was  a  part.  Such  objects  might  be  imitated  in  other  materials 
and  by  successive  copying  lose  their  identity,  or  their  first  mean- 
ing might  be  otherwise  forgotten,  and  they  would  ultimately 
exercise  a  purely  decorative  function.  Though  this  factor  may 
be  responsible  foi  much,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  primitive 
"  jewelry,"  yet  it  does  not  aeem  likely  that  it  is  the  cause  of  all 
forms  of  ornament;  much  must  be  attributed  to  the  desire 
to  satisfy  an  innate  aesthetic  sense,  which  is  seen  in  childnoi 
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and  of  Vhich  some  glimmeriQgs  appear  among  the  lower  animals 
also. 

See  Ed,  Westermarck,  Tht  History  of  Human  Marriage  (l^^ndon, 
iQoi);  Racinet,  Le  Costutne  kistoriqiu  (Paris,  188S):  C.  H.  Stratz, 
Frauenkkidvng  (Stuttgart).  (T.  A.  J.) 

1.  Anctent  Costume 

i.  Ancicni  Oriental. — Although  the  numerous  discoveries  of 
monuments,  sculptures,  wall-pEtintings,  seab,  gems,  &c.,  combine 
with  the  evidence  from  inscriptions  and  from  biblical  and  classical 
writers  to  furnish  a  considerable  accumulation  of  material,  the 
methodical  study  of  costume  (in  its  widest  sense)  in  the  ancient 
oriental  world  (western  Asia  and  Egypt)  has  several  diiBculties 
of  its  own.  It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  quite  accurate  or  even 
adequate  reproductions  of  scenes  and  subjects,  and,  when  this 
is  done,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  refrain  from  treating  the 
work  of  the  old  artists  and  sculptors  as  equivalent  to  photo- 
graphic representations.  Art  tended  to  become  schematic, 
artists  were  bound  by  certain  limitations  and  conventions  (Egypt 
under  Amenophis  IV.  is  a  notable  exception),  and  their  work 
was  apt  to  be  stilted.  In  Egypt,  too,  the  spirit  of  caricature 
occasionally  shows  itself.  But  when  every  allowance  is  made  for 
the  imperfections  or  the  cunning  of  the  workman,  one  oeed  only 
examine  any  collection  of  antiquities  to  see  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct appreciation  of  foreign  physical  types  (not  so  much  for 
personal  portraiture),  costumes,  toilet,  armour  and  decoration, 
often  markedly  different  from  native  forms,  and  that  a  single 
scene  (e.g.  war,  tribute-bearers,  captives)  will  represent  varieties 
of  dress  which  are  consistently  observed  in  other  scenes  or 
which  can  be  substantiated  from  native  sources.'  Important 
evidence  can  thus  be  obtained  on  ethnological  relations,  foreign 
influences  and  the  like.  Speaking  generally,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  East  as  opposed  to  the  West  has  undergone  relatively 
little  alteration  in  the  principal  constituents  of  dress  among  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  and,  although  it  is  often  difficult  to 
interpret  or  explain  some  of  the  detaib  as  represented  (one  may 
contrast,  for  example,  worn  sculptures  or  seals  with  the  vivid 
Egyptian  paintings),  comparison  with  later  descriptions  and  even 
with  modern  usage  is  frequently  suggestive.  The  vocabulary 
of  old  oriental  costume  is  surprisingly  large,  and  some  perplexity 
is  caused  by  the  independent  evolution  both  of  the  technical 
terms  (where  they  are  intelligible)  and  of  the  articles  of  dress 
themselves.  In  reahty  there  were  numerous  minor  variations 
in  the  cut  and  colour  of  ancient  dress  even  as  there  are  in  the 
present  day  in  or  around  Palestine.  These  differences  have 
depended  upon  climate,  occupation,  occasion  (e.g.  marriage, 
worship,  feasts),  and  especially  upon  individual  status  and  taste. 
Rank  has  accoimted  for  much,  and  ceremonial  dre3»— the  apparel 


Romans,  naturally  left  its  mark,  and  there  have  been  ages  of 
increasing  luxury  followed  by  periods  of  reaction,  with  a  general 
levelling  and  nationalization  on  religious  grounds  (Judaism, 
Islam).  All  in  all  the  study  of  oriental  costume  down  to  the  days 
of  Hellenism  proves  to  be  something  more  than  that  of  mere 
apparel,  and  any  close  survey  of  the  evidence  speedily  raises 
questions  which  concern  old  oriental  history  and  thought. 

The  simplest  of  all  coverings  is  the  loin-cloth  characteristic 
of  warm  climates,  and  a  necessary  protection  where  there  are 
trying  extremes  of  temperature.     Clothing  did  not 
originateinideasofdecency(Gen.ii.3S,iii.7).  Children    SS^^^iaz- 
ran  and  still  run  about  naked,  the  industrious  work- 
man upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  is  often  nude,  and  the 
worshipper  would  even  appear  before  his  deity  in  a  state  of 
absolute  innocence.*    The  Hebrews  held  that  the  leaves  of  the 
fig-tree  (the  largest  available  tree  in  Palestine)  served  primitive 
man  and  that  the  Deity  gave  them  skins  for  a  covering— evidently 
after  he  had  slain  the  animals  [Gen.  iii.  31).     With  thin  one  may 
compare  the  Phoenician  myth  (now  in  a  late  source)  which 
ascribed  the  novelty  of  the  use  of  skins  to  the  hero  UsOos 
(cf.  the  biblical  Esau,  q.v.).     The  loin-  or  watst-cloth  prevailed 
under  a  very  great  variety  of  minor  difierentiated  forms.     In 
Egypt  it  was  the  plain  short  linen  cloth  wrapped  around  the  loins 
and  tied  in  front  (see  fig.  i).     It  was  the  usual  gaib  of  scribes, 
servants  and  peasants,  and  in  the  earlier  dynasties  was  worn  even 
by    men    of    rank.     Sometimes, 
however,  it  was  of  matting  or 
was  seated   with  leather,  or  it  ' 
would  take  the  form  of  a  narrow 
fringed    girdle    resembling    that 
of    many    African    tribes.     The 
Semites  who  visited  Egypt  wore 
a  larger  and  coloured  cloth,  orna- 
mented with  parallel  stripes  of 
patterns  similar  to  those  found 
upon   some   early  specimens   of 
Palestinian  pottery.     The  border 
was  fringed  or  was  ornamented 
with  bunches  of  tassels.     But  a 
close-fitting   skirt   or   tunic  was 
more  usual,  and  the  Semites  on 
the   famous    Beni-Hasan    tombs 
(about  the  iotb  ot  19th  century 

B.C.)  wear  richly  decorated  cloth  Fig.  i. — ^fyptian  Loin-cloth. 
(pattern  similar  to  the  above), 

while  the  leader  is  arrayed  in  a  magnificent  wrapper  in  blue, 
red  and  white,  with  fringed  edges,  and  a  neck-ribbon  to  keep 


of  the  gods,  their  representatives  and  their  ministers — opens  out 
several  interesting  lines  of  inquiry.  The  result  of  intercourse, 
whether  with  other  Orientab,  or  (m  later  times)  with  Greeks  and 

'  The  comprehensive  description  by  Herodotus  (vii.  61  sqq.) 
of  the  costumes  of  the  mercenaries  of  Xenes  is  classical  (see  Rawlin- 
eon's  edition,  iv.  56  sqq.).  For  archaeological  parallels  one  may 
compare  the  tombs  of  Rekhmire  (15th  cent,  a  c.)  and  Harmhab 
(l4tn  cent.)  in  Egypt,  the  "  Black  Obelisk  "  ot  the  Assyrian  kins 
Shalmaneaer  II,  (9ln  cent,)  or  his  famous  gatca  at  Balawat  (ed.  * 


—Asiatics  visiting  Egypt  (Beni-Hasan  Tombs). 


it  in  position  (see  fig,  2).*  In  harmony  with  prevailing  custom 
the  women's  dressisratherlonger  than  that  of  the  men,  but  both 
sexes  have  the  arms  free  and  the  right  shoulder  is  eiq>osed. 
Returning  to  Egypt  we  find  that  the  loin-cloth  developed  down- 
wards into  a  skirt  falling  below  the  knees.  Among  the  upper 
classes  it  was  unusually  broad  and  was  made  to  stand  out  In 

'Old  Babylonian  sculptors  who  represent  the  enemy  as  naked 
(Meyer  [see  bibliography  below],  pp.  13,  yoseq.,  1 15),  conventionally 
anticipate  the  usual  treatment  of  the  slain  and  wounded  warriors. 

■  Edited  P.  C,  Newberry  (Arckaeol.  Survey  of  Egypt.  1893).  Cf, 
also  the  Palestinian  short  coloured  akin  with  black  tassels  of  the 
14th  century  {Zeit.  f.  Agypl.  Sprache,  1898,  pp.  126  sqq.). 
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front  in  triangular  form.  In  the  Middle  Kingdom  an  outer  fine 
light  skirt  was  worn  over  the  loin-cloth;  ordinary  people, 
however,  used  thicker  material.  Egyptian  women  had  a  tight 
foldless  tunic  which  CJtposed  the  breasts;  it  was  generally  kept 
up  by  means  of  braces  over  the  shoulders.  This  ptain  diaphanous 
garment,  without  distinction  of  colour  (white,  redor  yellow),  and 
with  perhaps  only  aa  embroidered  hem  at  the  top,  was  worn  by 
the  whole  nation,  princess  and  peasant,  from  the  IVth  to  the 
XVIIIth  DynasUes  (Erman,  Lije  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  212). 
Variation,  such  as  it  was,  consbted  of  a  sleeveless  dress  covering 


From  Hilpredu^s  Exbioroiioitiin  Bibte  La 
A.  J.  Holnun  R  Co.  md  T.  4  T.  Oarl 

Fic.  3.— Old  Babylonia 


I  Costume. 


the  shoulders,  the  neck  being  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  V-  Female 
servants  and  peasants  when  engaged  at  work,  however,  had  a 
short  skirt  which  left  the  legs  free  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  bare;  a  like  simphdty  was  probably  customary  among 
female  servants  or  captives  throughout  (cf.  Isa.  xlvii.  a).  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  wardrobe  of  the  Sinaitic  Bedouin  is  much 
more  complicated  than  that  of  their  female  folk. 

The  earliest  dress  of  Babylonia  also  covered  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.     As  worn  by  gods  and  men  it  was  a  long  and  rather 
loose  kind  of  skirt  suspended  from  a  girdle.     It  is  sometimes 
smooth;  but  sometimes  it  is  a  shaggy  skin  (or  woollen)  skirt 
with  horizontal  rows  of  vertically  furrowed  stuff.     It  allowed  a 
certain  freedom  to  the  legs,  but 
1'  often  it  is    not  clear  whether  it 
was  joined  down  the  middle.     An 
instructive    development    shows 
the  upper  part  of  the  skirt  hang- 
ing over  the  girdle  so  that  an 
^  elementary     mantle     would    be 
'  obtained  by  drawing  the  loose 
end  up  over  the  shoulders  (Meyer, 
p.  93,  cf.  pp.  5S,  76).     The  char- 
acteristic skirt  ia  sometimes  sup- 
plemented by  a  coarse  cloth,  per- 
haps a  fleece,  thrown  over  the 
shoulders;  and  in  later  times  it 
is  seen  fastened  outside  a  tunic 
by  means  of  a  girdle  (see  fig.  3). 
f      The  favourite  attitude,  one  leg 
planted  firmly  before  the  other, 
shows  the  right  leg  fully  exposed. 
A  tunic  or  skirt  is  found  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Naram-Sin,  son 
of  the  great  Sargon;  it  reaches 
'  to  his  knees  and  appears  to  be 
held  up  by  ornamental  shoulder- 
bands  (Meyer,  pp.  11,  115;  fig.  4)-     Egyptian  monuments  depict 
Semites   with    long   bordered    tunics   reaching   from    neck    to 
ankle;    they    have    sleeves,    which    are    sometimes    curiously 
decorated,  and  are  tied  at  the  neck  with  tasselted  cords;  some- 


times there  is  a  peculiar  design  at  the  neck  resemhBttg  a  cross 
(MUller,  Alien  und  Ewopa,  pp.  ag8  seq.).  The  Hittite  warriors 
upon  north  Syrian  sculptures  (Zenjlrli,  perh^H  nth  to  oth 
centuries)  have  a  short-sleeved  tunic  which  ends  above  the 
knees,  and  this  type  of  garment  recurs  over  a  large  area  with 
numerous  small  variations  (with  or  without  girdle,  slits  at  the 
neck,  or  bordering).  An  interesting  example  of  the  long  plain 
variety  is  afforded  by  the  prisoners  of  Lachish  before  Sennacherib 
(70!  B.C.);  the  circumstances  and  a  comparison  of  the  details 
would  point  to  its  being  essentially  a  simple  dress  indicative  of 
mourning  and  humiliation.  It  may  be  compared  in  its  general 
form  with  the  woollen  jubba  of  Arabia,  which  reached  to  the 
knees  and  was  sewn  down  the  front  (except  at  the  top  and 
bottom).  A  modern  Bedouin  equivalent  has  long  sleeves;  it  is 
common  to  both  sexes,  the  chief  difference  lyii^  in  the  colour — 
white  for  men,  dyed  with  indigo  for  women. 


I 

Fig.  5, — Asiatic  Envoys  in  Egypt. 
Another  very  characteristic  garment  suggests  an  original 
loin-cloth  considerably  longc  than  the  elementary  article  which 
was  noticed  above.  The  Arab  izdr,  though  now  a  large  outer 
wrapper,  was  once  a  loin-cloth  (like  the  Hebrew  fzSr),  which, 
however,  was  long  enough  to  be  trodden  upon.  At  the  present 
day  male  and  female  pilgrims  at  Mecca  wear  such  a  cloth  (the 
i^Tim);  it  covers  the  knees  and  one  end  of  it  may  be  cast  over 
the  shoulder.  In  Egyptian  tombs  have  been  found  linen  bands 
no  less  than  30  ft.  in  Length  and  3  ft.  in  width.  The  distinctive 
feature  is  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  garment, the  body  being 
wrapped  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  a  bandage  of  varying 
length  in  more  or  less  parallel  stripes.  In  old  Babylonia  both  the 
arms  and  the  whole  of  the  right  shoulder  were  originally  un- 
covered, and  one  end  of  the  garment  was  allowed  to  hang  loose 
over  the  left  arm.  It  is  frequently  found  upon  deities,  kings  and 
magnates,  and  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  some  thick 
furrowed  or  fluted  material,  sometimes  of  bright  and  vane^ated 
design.  Not  seldom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
spiral  garment  and  a  dress  with  paraUel  horizortol  stripes^^ 
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one  could  sometimes  suppose  that  the  flotmced  dress  with  volants, 
well  known  in  the  Aegean  area,  had  its  parallel  in  Babylonia.' 
Egypt  furnishes  admirable  painted  and  sculptured  representa- 
tions of  the  forma  taken  by  the  Semitic  spiral  dress  in  the 
XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties;  the  highly-coloured  and  gay 
apparel  of  Palestine  and  Syria  standing  in  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  plain,  simple  and  often 
scanty  garments  of  the  Egyptians  (fig.  5). 
While  the  common  Semite  wore  a  short 
skirt,  often  with  tasseb  and  sometimes 
with  an  upper  tunic,  the  more  important 
had  an  elaborate  scarf  (extending  from 
waist  to  knee)  wound  over  the  long  tunic, 
or  a  longer  and  close-fitting  variety  coloured 
blue  and  red  and  generally  adorned  with 
rich  embroidery.  A  significant  feature  is 
the  kind  of  cape  which  covers  the  shoulders ; 
it  would  not  and  no  doubt  was  not  intended 
to  leave  play  for  the  armsi  it  was  the 
dress  of  the  leisured  classes,  and  a  typical 
^'Tm^^^'^'^  *""^  depicts  the  chiefs  of  Lebanon  thus 
arrayed  submissively  felling  cedars  for 
Seti  I,  (about  1300  b.c). 

Not  until  the  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  Dynasties  does  a  change 
come  over  Egyptian  costume.     The  Asiatic  conquests  made 
Egypt  politically  supreme,  the  centre  of  life  and  intercourse,  and 
the  tendency  arose  to  pay  some  attention  to  outward  appearance. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest — with  the  important  exception 
of  the  priests— the  new  age  of  luxury  wiped  out  the  earlier 
simplicity.    The  upper  part  of  the  body  was  covered  with  a  tunic 
fastened  over  the  girdle.     Often  the  left  arm  had  a  short  sleeve 
while  the  right  was  bare,  but  flowing  sleeves  came  into  use  and 
various    pleated    skirts    became    customary.     Garments  were 
multiplied,  and  the  cape  and  long  mantle,  which  had  previously 
been  uncommon,  were  now  usual.     Fashions  changed  in  quick 
succession;  upper  dases  were  successively  copied  by  those 
beneath    them    and 
were  forced  to  ensure 
their  dignity  by  as- 
suming   new    styles. 
Whether  for  ordinary 
or  for  special  occa- 
sions a  great  variety 
of  costume  prevailed, 
and  several  types  can 
be  distinguished 
among  both  sexes  (Er- 
man,  pp.  307  seq.,  213 
sqq.;seefig.  6).     The 
fashionable    material 
was    linen,    and    al- 
though, according  to 
Herodotus  (ii.  81),  a 
woollen  mantle  was 
worn  over  the  fringed 
linen  skirt,  wool  was 
forbidden   to    the 
priests  in  the  temple. 
The    preference    for 
fine  white  linen,  quite 
DnwD  from  ■  photo  brGinudcB.  in  keeping  with  the 

FiG.7.Sa^onandhisCommander-in-Chief.    exaggerated       Egyp- 
tian ideas  of  cleanli- 
ness, brought  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  to  a  singularly 
high  level;  in  embroidery,  as  in  tapestry,  however,  it  is  prob- 
able that  western  Asia  more  than  held  its  own  (see  figs.  7  and  8). 
Quite  distinct  from  the  spiral  is  the  old  Babylonian  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  passed  under  the  right 
'  See  e.g.  Ball,  Light  from  the  East.  p.  36.     On  the  Aegean  dress 
(whether  a  development  from  spiral  swathes  or  perhaps  rather  from 
a  series  of  skirts  one  above  the  other},  see  the  discussion  of  the  AM^ao 
loin-cloth  by  D.  Mackenzie,  Annual  of  the  British  Schoi^  at  Athens, 
«ii.  333-249  (e»p.  343  seq.). 


armpit,  and  hung  down,  leaving  sufficient  freedom  for  the  legs. 
It  is  often  decorated  with  a  fringed  border  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  time  this  mantle  covered  both  shoulders  and  assumed  sleeves, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  frequently  represented.    So 


Fig.  1 


—Assyrian  Officers. 


Jehu's  tribute-bearers  wear  short  sleeves,  trimmed  bonier,  and 
the  general  effect  could  even  suggest  an  Assyrian  dress  (see  fig.  9). 
Not  unlike  this  is  the  style  on  the  bilingual  Hittite  boss  of 
Tarkudimme,  where  the  skirt  ends  in  a  point  nearly  to  the  ground 
and  one  leg  stands  out  bare  to  the  front — the  very  favourite 
attitude.  Long  fringed  robes  were  worn  by  Hittites  of  both 
sexes,  and  the  women  represented  at  Mar'ash  and  Zenj^rli  wear 


it  hung  over  the  cbaracterbtic  Hittite  cylindrical  head-dress 
(fig.  ro).  On  the  other  hand,  the  unhappy  females  of  Lachish 
have  a  long  plain  mantle  which  covers  the  head  and  forehead 
(fig.  1 1),  and  the  same  principle  recurs  in  modern  usage,  where  the 
tunic  will  be  supplemented  by  a  veil  or  shawl  which  (generally 
bound  to  the  head  by  a  band)  frames  the  face  and  falls  back  to 
the  waist.  A  large  mantle  could  thus  serve  as  a  veil,  and 
Rebekah  covered  her  face  with  her  square  or  oblong  wrapper  on 
meeting  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  65).  Veiling  was  ceremonial  (1  Cor. 
xi.  s),  and  customary  on  meeting  a  future  bridegroom  or  at 
marriage  (see  Gen.  xxix.  33-35).  Nevertheless  veils  were  not 
usually  worn  out  of  doors,  the  countrywoman  of  to-day  is  not 
veiled,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  there  is  any  early  parallel 
for  the  yashmak,  the  narrow  strip  which  covers  the  face  below 
the  eyes  and  ban^  down  to  the  feet. 

Before  passing  to  the  special  covering  for  the  feet  and  head 

some  further  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  usage  may  be  made. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  outer  garment,  as  distinct  from  the 

inner  loin  wrapper  {ixSr)  or  tunic,  evidently  btek  many  fonoB. 
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The  tunic  (kuUSnttk,  d .  x'^'^>'i  fwMco), Hke its  Gre«kcounteipart, 
was  apparently  of  two  kinds,  for,  altliouKh  esaentially  a  simple 
and  probably  sleeveless  garment,  there  was  a.  special  variety 
worn  by  royal  maidens  and  men  of  distinction,  exfdidtly 
described  as  a  tunic  of  palms  or  soles  (pasHm),  that  is,  one 
presumably  reaching  to  the  hands  and  feet  (Gen.  xxzvii.  3; 
3  Sam.  liii.  18  sq.)'  The  kutiJhiM  could  be  removed  at  night 
(Cant.  V.  3).   For  the  outer  garments  the  most  distinctive  tenn 


ia  the  simlah.    This  was  worn  by  both  sexes,  though  obviously 
there  was  some  diflference  as  regards  length,  &c.  (Deut.  zzii.  5). 
Ruth  put  one  on  before  going  out  of  doors,  and  its  folds  could 
be  used  for  carrying  small  loads  (Ruth  iii.  9;  Es.  lii.  34).    The 
taw  forbade  the  creditor  to  retain  it  over-night  as  a.  pledge 
(Ex.  xxii.  36  sQ.),  and  consequently  we  may  assume  that  it  was 
a  large  outer  wrapper  which  could  be  dispensed  with  out  of 
doors  by  men,  or  indoors  by  women.   The  simlah  of  the  warrior 
(Isa.  ix.   5)   can  be  illustrated  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
{Ency.  Bib.,  art.  "Siege");  according  to  Herodotus  (vii.  69) 
the  Arabs  under  Xerxes  wore  a  long  cloak  fastened  by  a  girdle. 
The  outer  girdle  (Heb,  ^g5fok;  the  Arabic  equivalent  term 
is  a  kilt  from  thigh  to  knee)  varied,  as  the  monuments  show, 
in  richness  and  design,  and  could  be  used  as  a  sword-belt  or 
pocket  much  in  the 
^  same    way    as    the 
,  modem  native  uses 
the  long  cloth  twined 
twice      or      thrice 
around    his    body. 
The    more    ornate 
variety,  called  abmt, 
was  worn  bf  promi- 
nent   officials    (Isa. 
xzii.  21)  and  by  the 
high    priest.       The 
modem  oriental  open 
„  „  .  , ,     . . .  waistcoat    finds    its 

Fic.  ii.-Pnwners  of  Lachish.  f^^^  ^^  ^he  jacket 

or  bolero  from  ancient  Crete,  and  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctively Aegean.  The  same  may  also  be  tme  of  breeches. 
The  pantaloons  worn  by  modem  females,  with  short  tunic 
and  waistcoat,  are  not  found  among  the  Bedouin  (e.g.  of 
Sinai),  trousers  being  considered  undignified  even  for  men. 
But  a  baggy  kind  of  knickerbockers  is  represented  in  old 

othe 


Aegean  scenes,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Arab  mi'air 
(drawers  such  as  were  worn  by  wrestlers  or  sailors)  takes  its 
name  from  the  iidr  or  loin-dotb  (Ency.  Bib.  1734).  Such  a 
cloth  may  once  have  passed  between  the  legs,  being  kept  in 
position  by  the  waistband  (examples  in  Ferrot  and  Chipiez, 
Greece,  ii.  198  sq.,  456).  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Africans 
of  Punt  the  waistcloth  passes  from  each  knee  to  the  opposite 
thigh,  and  two  sashes  hang  down  to  conceal  the  parts  where  they 
intersect  (MUller,  108).  The  people  of  Keft  (Aegeana)  wore  a 
similar  arrangement  which  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  proper 
drawers.  The  latter  are  found  exceptionally  upon  Semitic 
Bedouin  with  an  upper  covering  of  bands  wound  round  the  body 
(MUller,  140).  However,  the  woven  decorated  drawers  in 
Cyprus  do  not  appear  to  be  of  Semitic  origin  (J.  L.  Myres, 
Classical  Reoiew,  x.  355),  and  it  is  not  until  later  that  they  were 
prescribed  to  the  Israelite  priests  (Ezek.  xliv.  18}.  But  the 
garment  as  explained  by  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  7.  i)  was  properly 
a  lion-doth  (cf.  the  examples  from  Punt),  and  the  reason  given 
lor  its  use  (Ex.  xxviii.  43)  points  to  a  later  date  than  the  law 
which  enforced  the  same  regard  for  decency  by  forbidding  the 
priests  to  ascend  altars  with  steps  {ib.  xx.  26).  As  trousers  were 
distinctively  Persian — though  the  Persians  had  the  reputation 
for  borrowing  Median  and  foreign  dress  (Herod,  i.  71,  vii.  6t) — 
they  were  no  doubt  familiar  in  Palestine  in  the  post-exilic  age, 
and  in  the  Roman  period  the  braccae  andfeminalia  were  certainly 
known.  On  supposed  references  to  breeches  in  Dan.  iii.  31,  see 
Joum.  of  Philology,  xivi.  307-313. 

Special  protection  for  the  feet  was  chiefly  necessary  in  rocky 
districts  or  upon  long  journeys.    In  early  Egypt  men  of  rank 
would  be  followed  by  a  servant  carrying  a  pair  of    pootmtMr 
sandals  in  case  of  need;  but  in  the  New  Kingdom  they    "'•*•*'■ 
were  in  common  use,  although  a  typical  difference  is  observed 
when  princes  appear  unshod  ia  the  presence  of  the  Pharaoh, 
who  wears  sandals  him- 
self.    The  simplest  kind 
was   a   pad   or   sole   of 
leather  or  papyrus  bound 
to  the  foot  by  two  straps, 
one  passing  over  the  in- 
step, the  other  between 
the  toes.'     A  third  was 
sometimes    fastened    be- 
hind  the  heel,   and  the 
front  is  often  turned  up 
to  protect  the  toe  (Egypt 
and    elsewhere).        The 
Semites    of    the    Xllth 
Dynasty   wore  on   their 
journeys  sandals  of  black 
leather,     those     of     the         ^^°-  "■  ^^^"^  Wamors  with 

'  ,        Lij  captured  Idob. 

women      and      children 

being  more  serviceable,  and,  in  the  case  of  women,  parti- 
coloured. Practically  the  same  simple  sandal  came  into  use 
everywhere  when  required.  But  the  warrior  had  something 
stouter,  and  the  Hiltites  wore  a  turned  -  up  shoe  bound 
round  the  legs  with  thongs.  Among  the  latter  is  also  found 
a  piece  of  protecting  leather  reaching  halfway  up  the  shin, 
and  similar  developments  with  tight-fitting  bandages,  buskins 
or  laced  garters  were  worn  in  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor 
(see  fig.  12).  Such  coverings  find  their  analogies  among  the 
peasants  of  modern  CUlcia  and  Cappadocla.  Stockings,  it  may 
be  added,  do  not  appear,  and  are  quite  exceptional  at  the  present 
day.  ■•  -  ■-■    ^  c 

The  treatment  of  the  hair,  moustache  and  beard  is  extremely 
interesting  in  the  study  of  oriental  archaeology  (see  Miiller, 
Meyer,  opp.  dU.).  A  special  covering  for  the  head  ifM^emr. 
was  not  indispensable.  The  Semites  often  bound 
their  bushy  locks  with  a  fillet,  which  varies  from  a  single  band 
(sooften,  e.g.  Palestinian  captives,  loth  century)  to  a  fourfold 


i  of  Sinaitic  Bedouin  generally). 
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one,  from  a  plain  band  to  highly  decorated  diadems.  The 
Ethiopians  of  Tirhakah's  army  (7th  ceat.)  stuck  a  single  feather 
in  the  front  of  tbeit  Met,  and  a  feathered  ornament  recurs  from 
the  old  Babylonian  goddess  with  two  large  feathers  on  her  head 
to  the  feathered  crown  common  from  Assui-bani-pal's  Arabians 
to  Ararat,  and  is  familiar  from  the  later  distinctive  Persian  head- 
dress.' But  the  ordinary  Semitic  head  covering  was  a  clotb 
which  sometimes  appears  with  two  ends  tied  in  front,  the  third 
falling  behind.  Or  it  falls  over  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  is  kept 
in  position  with  a  band;  or  again  as  a  cloth  cap  has  lappets 

to  protect  the  ears.     Sometimes  it 

has  a  more  bulky  appearance.    In 
general,   the   use  of  a  square   or 
I  rectangular  cloth  (whether  folded 
I  diagonally  or  not)  corresponds  to 
the    modern    keffiyek   woven    with 
long  fringes  which  are  plaited  into 
cords    knitted    at    the    ends    or 
worked  into  little  balls  sewn  over 
with    coloured    silks    and    golden 
Prom  PaiHLine  E^ipioniion  Fund  threads.'      The    kefftyeh    covering 
0«r«rJ,itofe«.(,Ofl.,,5«7.  cheek,  neck  and  throat,   is  worn 

Fig.  13.— Sacrificial  Scene     over  a   small   skull-cap   and    will 
on  a  Seal  from  Gezer.         j,^    accompanied    with    the    rela- 
tively modern  fez  itarbOsh)  and  a  woollen  cloth.     Probably 
the     oldest     head-dress     is     the     circular    close-fitting    cap 
(plain  or  braided),  which,  according  to  Meyer,  is  of  Sumerian 
(non-Semitic)  origin.     But  it  has  a  long  history.     Palestinian 
captives  in  the  Assyrian  age  wear  it  with  a  plain  close-fitting 
tunic,  and  it  appears  upon  the  god  Hadad  in  north  Syria  (cf. 
also   the  Gezer  seal,   fig.    13).    With  some    deities    {e.g.    the 
moon-god  Sin)  it  has  a  kind  of  straight  brim  which  gives  it  a 
certain  resemblance  to  a  low-crowned  "bowler."   Very  character- 
istic is  the  conical  cap  which,  like  the  Persian  hat  (Gr.  kurbasia), 
resembled  a  cock's  comb.  It  is  worn  by  gods  and  men,  and  with 
the  latter  sometimes   has   ear-flaps   (at  Lachish,   with  other 
varieties,  Ball,  iqo)  or  is  surmounted  by  a  feather  or  crest.    It 
was  probably  made  of  plaited  leather  or  felt.    Veritable  helmets 
of  metal,  such  as  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
Assyrians  and  Chalybians  (vii.  63, 76) ,  and 
metal    armour,    though    known    farther 
west,    scarcely    appear   in    old    oriental 
costume,  and  the  passage  which  attri- 
butes bronze  helmets  and  coats  of  mail 
to  the  Philistine  Goliath  and  the  Israelite 
Saul  cannot  be  held  (on  other  grounds)  to 
be  necessarily  reliable  for  the  middle  or 
close  of  the  nth  century  (i  Sam.  svii.). 
A  loftier  head-covering  was  sometimes 
spherical  at  the  top  and  narrowed  in  the 
middle;  with  a  brim  or  border  turned  up 
back  and  front  it   is  worn  by  Hittite 
warriors  of  Zenj'lrli  and  by  their  god  of 
storm  and  war  (fig.  14).    Elongated  and 
more  pointed  it  is  the  archaic  crown  of 
thePharaohs(3ymbolicalof  upper  Egypt), 
is  worn  by  a  Hittite  god  of  the  14th 
century,    and    finds   parallels    upon   old 
Fio.  14. — Hittite        cultus  images  from  Asia  Minor,  Crete  and 
Weather-god.  Cyprus.  Later,  Herodotus  describes  it  as 

distinctively  Scythian  (vii.  64).  Finally  the  cylindrical  hat  of 
Hittite  kings  and  queens  reappears  with  lappets  in  Phoenicia 
(Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Phoen.  ii.  77) ;  without  the  brim  it  resembles 
thecrownoftheBabylonianMerodach-nadin-akhi,withafeathered 
top  it  distiDguishes  Adad  (god  of  storm,  &c.)  at  Babylonia. 
Narrower  at  the  top  and  surmounted  by  a  spike  it  distinguishes 
the  Assyrian  kings, 

'  Meyer,  97,  see  P.  Hommel,  Aufsdtu  u.  Abhanditingen  (Munich, 
1900),  160  sqq.,  214  sqq.  For  other  feathered  head-dresses  in 
western  Asia,  see  Mtlller,  361  sqq. 

'  Such  tasselled  or  frineed  caps  were  used  by  the  Syrians  in  the 
Christian  era,  see  W.  Budge,  Book  of  Governors,  ii.  339,  367. 


When  the  deities  were  regarded  as  anthropomorphic  they 
naturally  wore  clothing  which,  on  the  whole,  was  less  subject 
to  change  of  fashion  and  was  apt  to  be  symbolical  of 
their  attributes.  The  old  Babylonian  hero  Gilgamesh  ^JjT'"* 
and  the  Egyptian  Bes  (perhaps  of  foreign  extraction)  _^,_ 
are  nude,  and  so  in  general  are  the  figurines  of  the 
Ishtar-Astarte  type.  Numerous  bronze  images  of  a  kneeling 
god  at  Telloh  give  him  only  a  loin-cloth,  and  often  the  deity,  like 
the  monarch,  has  only  a  skirt.  In  course  of  time  various  plaids 
or  mantles  are  assumed,  and  in  Babylonia  the  goddesses  were 
the  first  to  have  both  shoulders  covered.  Distinctive  features 
are  found  in  the  head-dress,  e.g.  crowns  (cf.  the  Ammonite  god, 
2  Sam.  lii.  30)  or  horns  (a  single  pair  or  an  arrangement  of  four 
pairs) ,  and  in  Babylonia  symbolical  emblems  are  attached  to  the 
shoulders  {e.g.  the  rays  of  the  sun-god,  stalks,  running  water). 
Long  garments  ornamented  with  symbolical  designs  (stars,  &c.) 
are  worn  by  Marduk  and  Adad.  The  custom  of  clothing  images 
is  well  known  in  the  ancient  world,  and  at  the  restoration  of  an 
Egyptian  temple  care  was  taken  to  anoint  the  divine  limbs  and  to 
prepare  the  royal  linen  foi  the  god.  The  ceremonial  clothing 
of  the  god  on  the  occasion  of  festal  processions,  undertaken  io 
Egypt  by  the  '  master  of  secret  things,"  may  be  compared  with 
the  well-known  Babylonian  representations  of  such  promenades. 
The  Babylonian  temples  received  garments  as  payment  in  kind, 
and  the  Egyptian  lists  in  the  Papyrus  Harris  (Rameses  III.) 
enumerate  an  enormous  number  of  skirts,  tunics  and  mantles, 
dyed  and  undyed,  for  the  various  deities.  A  priest,  "  master  of 
the  wardrobe,"  is  named  as  early  as  the  Vlth  Dynasty,  and  later 
texts  refer  to  the  weavers  and  laundry  servants  of  the  temple. 
It  is  probable  that  a  Kings  xxiii.  7  originally  referred  to  the 
women  who  wove  garments  for  the  goddess  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  Egypt  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  deity, 
his  son  and  earthly  likeness.  The  underlying  conception  shows 
itself  under  differing  though  not  unrelated  forms  over  ifg„i 
western  Asia,  and  in  their  light  the  question  of  religious  "™ 
and  ceremonial  dress  is  of  great  interest.  Throughout 
Egyptian  history  the  official  costume  was  conventionalized,  and 
the  latest  kings  and  even  the  Roman  emperors  are  arrayed  like 
their  predecessors  of  the  IVth  Dynasty.  The  crook  which  figures 
among  royal  and  divine  insignia  may  go  back  to  the  boomerang- 
like object  which  was  a  prominent  weapon  in  antiquity  (Mtlller, 
123  sq.).  It  appears  in  old  Babylonia  as  a  curved  stick,  and, 
like  the  club,  is  a  distinctive  symbol  of  god  and  king.  It  resembles 
the  sceptre  curved  at  the  end,  which  was  carried  by  old  Hittite 
gods.  The  Pharaoh's  characteristic  crown  (or  crowns) 
symbolized  his  royal  domains,  the  sacred  uraeus  marked  his 
divine  ancestry,  and  he  sometimes  appeared  in  the  costume 
of  the  gods  with  their  fillets  adorned  with  double  feathers  and 
horns.  In  Babylonia  Naram-Sin  in  the  guise  of  a  god  wears  the 
pointed  helmet  and  two  great  horns  distinctive  of  the  deities.* 
This  relationship  between  the  gods  and  their  human  representa- 
tives is  variously  expressed.  Khammurabi  and  the  sun-god 
Shamash,  on  the  former's  famous  code  of  laws,  have  the  same 
features  and  almost  the  same  frizzled  beard,  and,  according  to 
Meyer,  the  king  in  claiming  supremacy  over  Sumer  and  Akkad 
wears  the  costume  of  the  lands.*  Ordinary  folk  could  not  claim 
these  honours,  and  in  Egypt,  where  shaving  was  practically 
universal,  artificial  beards  were  worn  upon  solemn  occasions  as  a 
peculiar  duty.  But  the  appendage  of  the  official  was  shorter 
than  that  of  the  king,  and  the  gods  had  a  distinctive  shape  for 
themselves;  if  it  ajqiears  upon  the  dead  it  is  because  they  in 
their  death  had  become  identified  with  the  god  Osiris  (Erman, 
59,  235  aq.).     Young  Egyptian  princes  and  youthful  kings  had 

'  Comp.  the  horns  of  Bau  ("  mother  of  the  pods  "),  Samas  (Sha- 
mash), (H)adad,  and  (in  E(jypt)  of  the  Asiatic  god  assimilated  to 
Set  (so,  too,  Rameses  III.  is  styled  "  strong- homed  "  like  Baal). 
With  the  band  dependent  from  the  conical  hat  of  Marduk-bal-iddin 
II.  (Meyer,  8)  and  other  kings,  cf.  the  tail  on  the  head-dress  of  thi» 
foreign  Set  (e.g.  Proc.  Soc.  ofBibl.  Arch.  xvi.  87  sq.).  The  consort 
of  the  Pharaoh,  in  turn,  wore  the  sacred  vulture  head-dress. 

*  On  the  resemblance  between  divine  and  royal  figures  in  costume, 
&c.,  see  further  Meyer,  9,  14  sq.,  17,  23.  53  sq.,  67,  79,  loa,  105  sq. 
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a  long  plaited  lock  (or  later  a  lappet)  on  the  side  of  their  head  in 
imita  tion  of  the  youthful  HoniB,  and  the  peculiar  tonsure  adopted 
by  the  latei  Arabs  of  Sinai  wa£  inspired  by  the  desire  to  copy  tiieir 
god  Ototal-DionysuB.*  Thus  we  perceive  that  ancient  costume 
and  toilet  involves  the  relations  between  the  gods  and  men, 
and  also,  what  is  extremely  important,  the  political  conditions 
among  tbe  latter.  When  the  king  symbolizes  both  the  god  and 
the  extent  of  his  kingdom,  ceremonies  which  could  appear 
commonplace  often  acquire  a  new  significance,  any  discussion  of 
which  belongs  to  the  intricacies  of  the  history  erf  r^igion  and 
pre-monarchical  society.  It  must  suffice,  therrfore,  to  record  the 
Pharaoh's  simple  girdle  (with  or  without  a  tunic)  from  which 
bangs  the  lion's  tail,  or  the  tail-like  band  suspended  from  the 
ertiemity  of  his  head-dress  (above),  or  the  panther  or  leopard 
skin  worn  over  the  shoulders  by  the  high  priest  at  Memphis, 
subsequently  a  ceremonial  dress  of  men  of  rank.  That  the 
Pharaoh's  skirt,  sometimes  decorated  with  a  pleated  golden 
material,  should  become  an  honorific  garment,  the  right  of  wear- 
ing which  was  proudly  recorded  among  the  bearer's  titles,  is 
quite  intelligible,  but  many  difficulties  arise  when  one  attempts 
to  identify  the  individuab  represented,  or  to  trace  the  evolution 
of  ideas.* 

The  well-kiMwn  conservatism  of  religious  practice  manifests 
itself  in  ceremonial  festivals  (where  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
original  religious  meaning  to  be  obscured)  and  among 
^^^  the  priests,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  despite 
iiMr»iin  the  great  changes  in  Egyptian  costume  in  the  New 
Kingdom  the  priests  still  kept  to  the  simple  linen 
skirt  of  earlier  days  (Eiman,  306).  Religious  dress  (whether  of 
priests  or  worshippers)  was  regulated  by  certain  fundamental 
ideas  concerning  access  to  the  deity  and  its  consequences.  That 
it  was  proper  to  wear  special  garments  (or  at  least  to  rearrange 
one's  weekday  clothes)  on  the  Jewish  sabbath  was  recognized  in 
tile  Talmud,  and  Mahommedans,  after  discussing  at  length  the 
most  suitable  caiment  for  prayer,  favoured  the  use  of  a  single 
simple  garment  (Bukhari,  viii.).  It  was  a  deep-seated  belief 
that  those  who  took  part  in  religious  functions  were  liable  to 
communicate  this  "  holiness  "  to  others  (compare  the  complex 
ideas  associated  with  the  Polynesian  taboo] .  Hence  priests  would 
remove  their  ceremonial  dress  before  leaving  the  sanctuary  "  that 
they  sanctify  not  the  people  with  their  garments  "  (Ezek.  xliv. 
19;  cf.  xlii.  14),  and  every  piecaurion  was  taken  on  reli^us 
occasions  to  ensure  purity  by  special  ablutions  and  by  cleansing 
the  clothes.*  In  the  old  ritual  at  Mecca,  the  man  who  wore  his 
own  garments  must  leave  them  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  had 
become  "taboo";  hence  the  sacred  drcumambulation  of  the 
Ka'ba  was  performed  naked  (prohibited  by  Mahomet),  or  in 
clothes  provided  for  the  occasion.  The  old  archaic  waist-cloth 
was  used,  and  at  the  present  day  both  male  and  female  pilgrims 
enter  bare-footed  and  clad  jn  the  scanty  i^rdm  (C.  M.  Doughty, 
Arabia  Deserla,  ii.  479,  481,  537).  In  several  old  Babylonian 
representations  the  priests  or  worshippers  appear  before  the 
deity  in  a  state  of  nature.*  It  is  known  that  laymen  were 
required  to  wear  special  garments,  and  the  priests  (who  wore 
dark-red  or  purple)  were  sometimes  called  upon  to  change  their 
garments  in  the  course  of  a  ceremony.  Thus  the  temples  required 
clothing  *not  merely  for  the  gods  but  also  for  the  attendants 
(so  at  Samaria,  1  Kin^  x.  33). 

In  the  late  usage  at  Harran  the  worshipper,  after  purifying  his 
garments  and  his  lieart,  was  advised  to  put  on  the  clothine  (u  the 
particular  god  he  addressed   (de  Goejci  Orienial  Congress,  i^eiAta, 


'  Herod,  iii.  S.     If  tlie'  bald  Su men ans  « 
(Meyer,  81,  86),  war  itself  from  beginning  to  end  w 


„  .  ,         _  .    .  ._    mportance 

attached  to  the  beard,  see  Ency.  Bib.,  s.v. 

•  A  typical  example  is  afforded  by  the  solitary  representation  of  a 
Moabite  (Perrot  and  Chipiee,  Phoen.  ii.  45)  whose  helmet  and  dress 
BUTCest  a  god  or  king.  Equally  perplexing  is  the  Egyptian  style  on 
the  Phoenician  statue,  ib.  ii. 

'Cf.  Lev  xvi.  23  sq.;  Ex.  xix.  lo;  Herod,  ii.  37  (ed.  Wiedemann): 
Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  Its  relig.  sim.  239. 

•M.  Jaatrow,  Relif.  of  Bab.  and  Ass.  p.  666;  cf.  Rev.  btbli^ue. 
~-  "'  "  """     According  to  the  latter 
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n  and  drew  a  mantle  over  her  head  (so 

Babylonian 

..  .  refers  to  the  magical  use  of  the  linen  garment  of  Eridu  (seat  of 
the  cult  of  EaJ.  The  Bishop  Gregentius  denounced  as  heathenish 
the  rites  in  which  the  Arabs  wore  masks  (W.  R.  Smith,  438),  and  one 
ia  tempted  to  compare  the  uee  of  masks  elsewhere  in  animal  worship. 
Next,  one  may  ooaerve  upon  old  Babylonian  seals,  eagle-headed 
deities  with  short  feathered  sicirts  attended  by  human  beings  similarlv 
arrayed  (Ball,  151)  or  figures  draped  in  a  fish  skin  (Menant.  Rev.  de 
I'hisl.  des  relig.  xi.  295-301)  or  a  worshipper  arrayed  somewhat 
like  a  cock  (Meyer.  63 ;  cf.  Lucian's  De  Dea  Syria,  {  48 :  for  "  bees," 
&c,  as  titles  of^ sacred  attendants,  see  I.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias,  iv. 
223,  v.  621).  Although  there  is  much  tliat  is  obscure  in  this  line  of 
research,  it  is  a  natural  assumption  that,  in  those  ritual  functions 
where  the  gods  were  supposed  to  participate,  the  rOle  was  taken  by 
men,  and  tne  general  idea  of  aseimilatii^  oneself  to  the  god  (and  the 
reverse  process]  manifests  itself  in  too  many  ways  to  be  ignored 
(cf.  W.  R.  Smith.  293.  4^:;  sq.,  474:  C.  J.  Ball,  Ewy.  Btb..  art. 
"  Cuttings  ").  Butthedeities  were  not  originally  anthropomorphic, 
and  it  is  with  the  earlier  stages  in  their  development  that  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  costumes  are  apparently  concerned. 

Of  all  priestly  costumes*  the  most  interesting  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  Jewish  LeviUcal  high-priest.  In  addition  to  a  tunic 
(ktiUdn^h)  and  a  seamless  mantle  01  robe  (mfli),  he  wore  the 
breastplate  [ff5sken),  theephod,  and  a  rich  outer  girdle.  Breeches 
were  assumed  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  His  head-dress  was 
as  dbtinctive  as  tfiat  of  the  high  priest  at  Hierapoiis,  who  wore 
a  golden  tiara  and  a  purple  dress,  while  the  ordinary  priests  bad  a 
pilos  (conical  cap,  also  worn  in  Israel,  Ex.  xxviii.  40)  and  white 
garments.  But  the  various  descriptions  cannot  be  easily  re- 
conciled.* The  robe  had  pomegranates  and  golden  bells  that  the 
sound  might  give  warning  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  "  that  he  died  not  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  35),  According  to  Josephus 
they  symbolized  the  lightning  and  thunder  respectively.  The 
"  ephod  of  prophecy  "  (so  Test,  of  Levi,  viii,  2)  was  essentially 
once  an  object  of  divination  (see  Eph<M)).  The  "  breastplate 
of  judgment  "  was  set  with  twelve  jewels  engraved  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes;  the  foreordained  covering  of  the  semi- 
divine  being  in  the  garden  of  the  gods  bore  the  same  number 
of  stones  (Ezek.  xxviii.  13,  Septuagint).  This  breast  ornament 
finds  analogies  in  the  royal  and  high  priestly  dress  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  six  jewels  of  the  Babylonian  king.'  The  sacred  lots 
which  gave  "  judgment "  in  accordance  with  the  divine  oracle 
(Num.  ixviL  21)  have  been  i^usibly  compwed  with  the  Babylon- 
ian tablets  of  destiny  worn  by  the  gods  and  the  mysric  lots  upon 
the  bosom  of  Noah.'  The  two  jewels  also  en^aved  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes  in  a  suitable  setring,  worn  upon  the  shoulder 
(see  p.  102,  c.),  served,  like  the  twelve  mentioned,  for  a  memorial 
before  the  Deity,  effectively  bringing  them  to  remembrance, 
without  any  acdon  on  the  part  of  the  bearer,  and  thus  tacitly 
involving  supernatural  intervenUon  as  amulets  are  regularly 
expected  to  do.  The  golden  plate  inscribed  "  holy  to  Yahweh  " 
placed  over  the  head  (the  details  are  discrepant)  had  a  mysric 
atoning  force  (Ex.  xxviii.  38),  and  in  general  writers  recognized 
the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  costume  and  its  symbolical  meaning 
(Philo,  Vita  ifosis,  iii.  14;  Jos.  AtU.  iii.  7.  7;  Talm.  Zeb.  886). 
Although  Jewish  tradition  ascribed  this  gorgeous  and  significant 
array  to  the  Mosaic  age  (if  not  to  the  pre-Mosaic  days  of  Levi, 
so  the  Test,  of  ten),  its  very  character,  in  common  with  the 
high  priest's  status,  combines  kingly  and  priestly  powers  in  a 
manner  which  is  impossible  for  the  period  (about  isth-i3th  cent.). 
Where  the  king  is  the  human  representative  of  the  Deity  he  is 
theoretically  and  officially  the  priesthood,  although  the  priests 
carry  on  the  ordinary  subordinate  functions.     The  Hebrew 

'  For  the  conspicuous  dress  of  Syrian  and  Phrygian  priests 
in  Rome  and  for  other  incidental  references,  see  D.  Chwolaohn, 
Die  Ssahier  (1856).  ii.  655,  712  sc|. 

'Ex.  xxviii.,  xxix.  5;  Lev.  viii.  6-9,  xvi.;  Ecclus.  xlv.;  Joseph. 
Ard.  iii.  7.  Wars,  v.  5,  7;  see  commentaries  and  special  dictionaries 
of  the  Bible. 

'  Zimmem.  Keilinschrift.  «.  AUe  Test.  629,  n.  5;  cf.  the  Bab. 
priests'  pectoral;  Lagrange,  op.  cit.,  236,  n.  I. 

'  Jubilees,  viii.  II,  see  W.  MuBs-Amolt,  Amer.  Joum.  of  SemiL 

Lang.,  1900,  pp.  307-313, 
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kings,  at  all  events,  undertook  priestly  duties,  and  not  until  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  does  the  history  allow  that  usurpation  of 
monarchicid  rights  upon  which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (5.0.)  en- 
croaches. The  embodiment  of  political  and  religious  supremacy 
displayed  in  the  high  priest's  authority,  clothing  and  symbols 
can  only  reflect  exilic  or  rather  posL-ezUic  conditions.'  (See 
further  Pbjxsi.)  In  the  Maccabaean  age  the  high  priest  Jonathan 
received  the  purple  robe  and  crown  and  the  buckle  of  p)ld  worn 
on  the  shoulder  as  a  sign  of  priestly  and  secular  rank  (i  Mace. 
X.  so,  38,  8q,  xi.  58).  His  brother  Simon  received  similar  honours 
(liv.  48  sq.),  and  Hyrcanus,  the  "  second  David,"  was  supposed 
to  have  had  two  crowns,  one  royal  and  the  other  priestly  (Talm. 
Kidd.  66a).  The  later  Rabbis  wore  most  sumptuous  apparel, 
and  were  crowned  until  tbe  death  of  Eliezer  ben  Azarya. 

Thus  there  was  a  real  s^nificance  in  ceremonial  investiture  (cf. 
Num.  XX.  26,  38}  and  in  the  transference  of  clothes  (cf.  Elisha  and 
Elijah's  mantle,  2  Kings  ii,  13).  Further  the  exchange  of  garments 
was  not  meaningless,  and  the  prohibition  in  DeuC,  xxii.  $  points  to 
reli^ous  or  superstitious  beliefs,  on  which  see  J.  G.  Fraser,  Adonis, 
AUtj  and  Oiins  (and  ed.),  pp.  438-435.  On  the  claim  involved  by 
tbe  act  of  throwing  a  garment  over  another  (Ruth  iii.  9 1  cf .  i  Kings 
xix.  19),  see  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage^,  105  sq.;  J.  Weli- 
hausen,  Archiv  f.  ReligionnDiss.  (1907).  pp-  40  son.;  and  on  some 
Intercstingideasassociated  with  sandals,  see  Ency.  Bib.,  s.v."  Shoes." 
As  a  sign  of  grief,  or  on  any  occasion  when  the  individual  felt  himself 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  his  deity,  the  garments  were  rent 
(subsequently  a  conventional  slit  at  the  breast  sufficed)  and  he 
donnedtheiaft,  a  loin-cloth  or  wrapper  which  appears  to  be  a  survival 
of  older  and  more  primitive  dress.'  Later  tradition  (Mish.,  Kit. 
tK.  l)  does  not  endorse  Ezekiel's  prohibition  of  woollen  garments 
among  the  priests  in  the  sanctuary  (xLiv.  17  aq.).  Why  the  layman 
was  forbidden  a  mixture  of  wool  and  linen  (ska' alnit,  Dcut.  sxiL  n) 
is  difilicult  to  explain,  though  Maimonides  perhaps  correctly  regarded 
the  law  as  a  protest  ajpinst  heathenism  (on  the  magical  use  of 
representatives  of  tbe  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  in  conjunction 
with  a  mftoJ  nag,  see  I.  Gotdziher,  Zcil.  f.  aiUest.  Wisutu.  xx.  36  sq.}. 

Ancient  oriental  costume  then  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
history  and  development  of  thought.  On  the  one  side  we  may 
see  the  increase  of  rich  apparel  and  the  profusion  of  clothes  by 
which  people  of  rank  indicated  their  position.  On  the  other  are 
such  figures  as  the  Hebrew  prophets,  distinguished  by  their 
hairy  garment  ajid  by  their  denunciation  of  the  luxury  of  both 
sexes.*  Superfluous  clothing  was  both  weakening  and  deteriorat- 
ing; this  formed  the  point  of  tbe  advice  of  Croesus  to  Cyrus 
(Herod,  i.  155).  But  "  foreign  apparel  "  was  only  too  apt  to 
involve  ideas  of  foreign  worship  (Zeph.  i.  8.  sq.),  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  national  costume,  custom  and  morality  were  inseparable 
underlay  the  objection  to  the  Greek  cap  (theriraacs)  introduced 
among  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epipfaanes  (a  Mace.  iv.  10-17, 
with  the  parallel  i  Mace,  i  11-15).  The  Israelite  distinctive 
costume  and  toilet  as  part  of  a  distinctive  national  religion 
was  in  harmony  with  oriental  thought,  and,  as  a  people  chosen 
and  possessed  by  Yahweh,  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy 
nation"  (Ex.  xix.  5  sq.;  cf.  Is.  Ixi.  6),  certain  outward  signs 
assumed  a  new  significanee  and  continued  to  be  cherished  by 
orthodox  Jews  as  tokens  of  their  faith.  The  tasseb  attached  by 
blue  threads  to  the  four  corners  of  the  outer  garment  were 
unique  only  as  regards  the  special  meaning  attached  to  them 
(Num.  XV.  37-41;  Dent.  xxii.  13),  and  when  in  the  middle  ages 
they  marked  out  the  Jew  for  persecurion  they  were  transferred  to 
a  small  under-garment  (the  little  tdiuk),  the  proper  Mlitk  being 
worn  over  the  head  in  the  synagogue.  Similarly,  sentences 
bound  on  tbe  left  arm  or  placed  upon  the  forehead  (Deut.  xi. 

'  The  relations  between  sacerdotal  and  civic  authority  may  be 
seen  in  the  vestments  of  Che  church  (chasuble,  alb,  stole),  which 
probably  were  once  the  official  garments  of  maeistratea. 

'  See  articles  on  mourning  customs  in  the  Bible  Dictionaries,  and, 
for  special  studies,  BOchlei,  Zeit.  f.  altleit.  Wissens.,  1901,  pp.  61-92; 
M.  Jastrow,  16.,  1907,  117  aqq.;  and  in  Jotim.  Amer.  Or.  Soc.  xx. 
133  aqq.,  nd.  21-39.  For  the  Babylonian  evidence  see  Zimmern, 
op.  cit.,  603.  Toe  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  show  the  bare-headed 
and  t»re-footed  suppliants  of  L.achish  meanly  clad  before  Sennacherib 
(Ball,  p.  193,  contrast  the  warriors  with  caps  and  helmets,  ib.  p.  190, 
and  on  the  simple  dress,  cf.  above). 

'  Ezek.  xvi.  xxiii.;  Isa.  iii.  i6-iv,  i.  For  the  hairy  garb,  cf,  John 
the  Baptist  ^Matt.  iii.  4) ;  it  became  the  ascete'e  dress.  The  founder 
of  the  jacobtte  Church  in  Asia  owed  bis  surname  {Burde'SnO)  to  his 
rough  norse^lotb.  Here  may  be  mentioned  the  archaic  revival  in 
^ypt  in  the  8th  century  b.c,  which  also  extended  to 


18,  cf.  the  high  priest's  plate)  find  analogies  in  the  means  taken 
elsewhere  to  ensure  the  protection  of  or  to  manifest  one's 
adherence  to  a  deity;  the  novelty  lies  in  the  part  these  sentences 
took  in  the  religion  (see  Phylactery).  WhQe  the  particulu- 
prohibition  r^arding  the  beard  and  hair  in  Lev.  xix.  17  (cf. 
Ezek.  xhv.  3o)  was  for  the  avoidance  of  heathen  customs,  the 
plySth  or  long  curls  which  became  typical  in  the  middle  ages  are 
reminiscent  of  the  Horus-curl  of  Egypt  and  the  Mahommedan 
"  heaven  lock  "  and  evidently  served  as  positive  distinctive 
marks.  Apart  from  these  details  later  Jewish  dress  does  not 
belong  to  this  section.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  period  foreign 
inQuence  shows  itself  very  strongly  in  the  introduction  of  novelties 
of  costume  and  of  classical  terms,  and  the  subject  bdongs  rather 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  dress  of  the  age.*  Two  conflicting 
tendencies  were  constantly  at  woi^,  and  reached  their  climax  in 
the  middle  ages.  There  was  an  anxiety  to  avoid  articles  of  dress 
peculiar  to  other  religions,  especially  when  these  were  associated 
with  religious  practices;  and  there  was  a  willingness  to  refrain 
from  costume  contraryto  the  customs  of  an  unsympathetic  land. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  conservatism  which  is  exemplified 
when  the  Jews  in  course  of  immigration  took  with  them  the 
characteristic  dress  of  their  former  adopted  home,  or  when  they 
remained  unmoved  by  the  changes  of  the  Renaissance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prominent  badge  enforced  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
in  1315  was  intended  to  prevent  Jews  from  being  mistaken  for 
Christians,  and  similarly  in  Mabommedan  lands  they  were 
compelled  to  wear  some  distinctive  indication  of  their  sect. 
Thus  tbe  many  quaint  and  interesting  features  of  later  Jewish 
costume  have  arisen  from  certain  specific  causes,  any  considera- 
tion of  which  concerns  later  and  medieval  costume  generally. 
See  I.  Abrahams,  Jewish  Lije  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1896),  chap. 
XV.  sq.;  and  especially  the  Jew.  Encyc.,  s.v.  "Dress"  (with 
numerous  illustrations). 

AtJTHORiTiES. — Much  nseful  material  will  be  found  in  popular 
illustrated  books  (especially  C.  J.  Ball,  Light  from  the  East,  London, 
1899)  and  in  the  magni6cent  volumes  on  the  history  of  ancient  art 
by  G.  Pcrrot  and  C.  Chipicz.  On  Egyptian  costume  see  especially 
J.  G.  Wilkinson.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egypiiaws 
(ed.  by  S.  Birch,  1878),  and  A.  Ermaniife  in  Aiideni  Btypt  (1894. 
especially  pp.  200-233) ;  for  Egyptian  evidencei  see  W.  M,  Mliller, 
Alien  und  Evropa  nach  aildeypt.  DenkmiHer  (Leip^g,  1893),  MitteU. 
d.  vorderasiat.  Gesellschaft  (1904),  ii.  (and  elsewhere).  The  most 
important  study  on  old  Babylonian  dress  ia  that  oi  E.  Meyer, 
"  Sumerier  und  Bemiten  in  Babylonien,"  in  liitAbkandiiaiaB  of^the 
Berlin  University  (1906).  For  Hittite  material,  see  the  collection  by 
L.  Messerschmidt,  Mitteii.  d.  vorderas.  Ges.  (1900  and  1903).  For 
special  discussions,  see  H.  Weiss.  KostHmkunde,  i.  (Stuttgart,  18S1), 
articles  in  Diet.  BtbU  (Hastings) ,  Eney.  Biblica,  and  Jewish  Encye. , 
and  I.  Benzinger,  Hebr.  Archdologie  (Tubingen,  1907),  pp.  73  aqq- 
See  also  tbe  general  bibliography  at  the  end.  (5.  A.  C.) 

ii.  Aegean  Costume. — The  discoveries  made  at  Mycenae  and 
other  centres  of  "Mycenaean"  civilization,  and  those  of  more 
recent  date  due  to  the  excavations  of  Dr 
A.  J.  Evans  and  others  in  Crete,  have  shown 
that  Hellenic  culture  was  preceded  i 
Aegean  by  a  civilisation  differing  from  it  in  ^ 
many  respects  (see  Aegean  Civiluahom)  , 
and  not  least  in  costume.  The  essential 
feature  both  of  male  and  female  dress  during 
the"Minoan"  and  "Mycenaean"  periods 
was  the  loin-elotb,  wbich  is  best  represented 
by  the  votive  terra-cotta  statuettes  from 
Fet3of&  in  Crete  discovered  by  Professor 
J.  L.  Myres  and  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Annual  of  Ike  British  School 
at  Athens  (fig.  15).  J.  L.  Myres  shows  that 
tbe  costume  consists  of  three  parts — the 
loin-cloth  itself,  a  white  wrapper  or  kilt 
worn  over  it,  and  a  knotted  ^rdle  which  ^  l  _ 
secured  the  whole  and  perhaps  played  its  ^^\^ 
part  in  producing  and  maintaining  the  wasp 
waists  eharacterisric  of  the  Aegean  race. 
The  loin-cloth  was  the  only  costume  (except  for  high  boots, 
probably  made  of  pale  leather,  since  they  are  represented 
*  See  for  details,  A.  BrOU,  Tmeiten  d.  JvdeH  (1873). 
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with  white  paiot)  regularly  w<hti  by  the  male  sex,  though 
we  sometimes  find  a  hood  or  wrapper,  as  on  a  lead  statuette 
found  in  Laconia  (fig.  16),  but  the  Aegean  women  developed 
it  into  a  bodice-and-skiit  costume,  well  represented  by  the 
frescoes  of  Cnossus  and 
the  statuettes  of  the 
snake-goddess  and  her 
votaries  there  dis- 
I  covered.  This  trans- 
formation of  the  loin- 
cloth has  been  illustrated 
byMrD.  Mackenzie  (see 
below)  from  Cretan  seal- 
impressions.  In  place 
of  the  belted  kUt  of  the 
men  we  find  a  belted 
panier  or  polonaise,  con- 
siderably elongated  in 
front,  worn  by  Aegean 
women;  and  Mackenzie 
shows  that  this  was  re- 
peated several  times 
until     it     formed     the 

PantVtO^fia'sArlinPrimitiiiiCrKtt.by        compound   skirt   with    a 

Fio.  .6.-Le.d  SaiBett.  Iron,  Kampo..     »""'"'  "'  "T" 

IS  represented  on  many 
Mycenaean  gems.  On  a  fresco  discovered  at  Fhaestus  (Hagia 
Triada)  (fig.  17)  and  a  sealing  from  the  same  place  this  multiple 
skirt  is  clearly  shown  as  divided;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  general  rule.  On  other  seaUngs  we  find  a  single  overskirt 
with  a  pleated  underskirt.  The  skirts  were  held  in  place  by  a 
thick  rolled  belt,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  remained  quite 
nude  in  the  earliest  times;  but  from  the  middle  Minoan  period 
onward  we  often  find  an  imi>ortant  addition  in  the  shape  of  a 
low-cut  bodice,  which  sometimes  has  sleeves,  either  tight-fitting  or 
pufied,  and  ultimately  develops  into  a  laced  corsage.  A  figurine 
from  Pet3of&  (fig.  18)  shows  the  bodice -and-skirt  costume, 
together  with  a  high  pointed  head-dress,  in  one  of  its  most 


Prom  UonummliaHlkld 

(Acad.  Lmi:d^. 

Fig.  17. — Part  of  a  Fresco 

discovered  at  PhaestuB. 

elaborate  forms.  The  bodice  has  a  high  peaked  coDar  at  the 
back.  Other  forms  of  head-dress  are  seen  on  the  great  signet 
from  Mycenae.  The  fact  that  both  male  and  female  costume 
amongst  the  primitive  Aegean  peoples  is  derivable  from  the 
simple  loin-cloth  with  additions  is  rightly  used  by  Mackenzie  as  a 
proof  that  their  original  home  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  colder 
regions  of  central  Europe,  but  in  a  warm  climate  such  as  that  of 
North  Africa.  It  is  not  until  the  latest  Mycenaean  period  that 
we  find  brooches,  such  as  were  used  in  historical  Greece,  to  fasten 
woollen  garments,  and  their  presence  in  the  tombs  of  the  lower 
city  of  Mycenae  indicates  the  coming  of  a  northern  race. 


See  Annual  oj  the  British  School  at  Aiken*,  ix.  356  sqq.  (Myres) ; 
xii.  333  sqq.  (Mackenzie);  Tsountas  and  Manatt,  Tm  Mycenaeon 
Ace,  cb.  vii. 

iii.  Creek  Costume. — All  articles  of  Greek  costume  belong 
either  to  the  class  of  iv&bfiaTa,  more  or  less  close-fitting,  sewn 
garments,  or  of  -repifiXiifUiTa,  loose  pieces  of  stuff  draped  round 
the  body  in  various  ways  and  fastened  with  pins  or  brooches. 
For  the  former  class  the  generic  name  is  xi^(^<  ^  word  of  Semitic 
origin,  which  denotes  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  garment;  for  the 
latter  we  find  in  Homer  and  early  poetry  rirhot,  in  later  times 
ifi&.Tu>y.  The  rkickoi  (also  called  iai^  and  ifiSipos  in  Homer) 
was  the  sole  indispensable  article  of  dress  in  early  Greece,  and, 
as  it  was  always  retained  as  such  by  the  women  in  Dorian  states, 
is  often  called  the"  Doric  dress  "  (ta8i)s  Aupd).  It  was  a  square 
piece  of  woollen  stuff  about  a  foot  longer  than  the  height  of  the 
wearer,  and  equal  in  breadth  to  twice  the  span  of  the  anna 
measured  from  wrist  to  wrist.  The  upper  edge  was  folded  over 
for  a  distance  equal  to  the  space  from  neck  to  waisi — this  folded 
portion  was  called  6,ir6irTvy)M  or  iiirXots, — and  the  whole  garment 
was  then  doubled  and  wrapped  round  the  body  below  the  armpits, 
the  left  side  being  closed  and  the  right  open.  The  back  and 
front  were  then  pulled  up  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened 
together  with  brooches  like  safety-pins  (.mp&i'at).  This  was  the 
Doric  costume,  which  left  the  right  side  of  the  body  exposed 
and  provoked  the  censure  of  Euripides  {Andr.  598).  It  was 
usual,  however,  to  hold  the  front  and  back  of  the  iriir\os  together 
by  a  girdle  (fdivij),  passed  round  the  waist  below  theAw4TTU7Ma; 
the  superfluous  length  of  the  garment  was  pulled  up  through  the 
girdle  and  allowed  to  fall  over  in  a  baggy  fold  (x^wi)  (see 
GsEEK  Art,  fig.  75).  Sometimes  the  i-rdvTvytM  was  made  long 
enough  to  fall  below  the  waist,  and  the  girdle  passed  outside 
it  (cf.  the  figure  of  Artemis  on  the  vase  shown  in  Gkeek  Art,  fig. 
39);  this  was  the  fashion  in  which  the  Athena  Farthenos  of 
Pheidias  was  draped.  The  "  Attic  "  or  "  Corinthian  "  vM^x 
was  sewn  together  on  the  right  side  from  below  the  arm,  and  thus 
became  &aii^viia.  Thexi^^^«  was  worn  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  often  decorated  with  bands  of  ornament,  both  horizontal 
and  vertical;  Homer  uses  the  epithets  KpoK&irtirXiK  and 
Kuay&rer}toi,  which  show  that  yellow  and  dark  blue  ir«rXo(  were 
worn,  and  speaks  of  embroidered  n-^Xoi  (inuKiXoi).  Such 
embroideries  are  indicated  by  painring  on  the  statues  from  the 
Acropolis  and  are  often  shown  on  vase  paintings. 

The  chiton,  x'^iv,  was  formed  by  sewing  together  at  the 
sides  two  pieces  of  linen,  or  a  double  piece  folded  together,  leaving 
spaces  at  the  top  for  the  arms  and  neck,  and  fastening  the  top 
edges  together  over  the  shoulders  and  upper  arm  with  buttons 
or  brooches;  more  rarely  we  find  a  plain  sleeveless  chiton.  The 
length  of  the  garment  varied  considerably.  The  X'^wvI^mk, 
worn  in  active  encrcise,  as  by  the  so-called  "  Atalanta  "  of  the 
Vatican,  or  the  well-known  Amazon  statues  (Greek  Art,  fig. 
40),  reached  only  to  the  knee;  the  xirii"  xoS^pip  covered  the 
feet.  This  long,  trailing  garment  was  especially  characteristic 
of  Ionia;  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//.  xiii.  685)  we  read  of  the 
'lo^Ms  ^XKcx'rwwt.  If  worn  without  a  girdle  it  went  by  the 
name  of  x'Ttif  dpOoariSuK.  The  long  chiton  was  regularly 
used  by  musicians  (e.g.  Apollo  the  lyre-player)  and  charioteers. 
In  ordinary  life  it  was  generally  pulled  up  through  the  girdle 
and  formed  a  k6Xtox  (Gseek  Art,  fig,  3). 

Herodotus  (v.  8a-88)  tells  a  story  (cf.  Aegina),  the  details 
of  which  are  to  all  appearance  legendary,  in  order  to  account 
for  a  change  in  the  fashion  of  female  dress  which  took  place  at 
Athens  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  Up  to  that  time 
the  "  Dorian  dress  "  had  been  universal,  but  the  Athenians  now 
gave  up  the  use  of  garments  fastened  with  pins  or  brooches,  and 
adopted  the  linen  diiton  of  the  lonians.  The  statement  of 
Herodotus  is  illustrated  both  by  AtUc  vase-paintings  and  also 
by  the  series  of  archaic  female  statues  from  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  which  (with  the  exception  of  one  clothed  in  the  Doric 
rfarXos)  wear  the  Ionic  chiton,  together  with  an  outer  garment, 
sometimes  laid  over  both  shoulders  like  a  cloak  (Gkeek  Abt, 
fig'  3).  but  more  usually  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  only,  and 
passed  diagonally  across  the  body  so  as  to  leave  the  left  arm 
VII.  8  a  I 
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free.  Tlie  garment  (which  resembles  the  Doric  ir^Xot,  but 
seems  to  have  been  rectangular  rather  than  square)  is  folded 
over  at  the  top,  and  the  central  part  is  drawn  up  towards  the 
right  shoulder  to  produce  an  elaborate  system  of  zigzag  folds 
(Greek  Art,  fig.  21).  The  borders  of  the  garment  are  painted 
with  geometrical  patteros  in  vivid  colours;  a  broad  stripe  of 
ornament  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  skirt.' 

This  fashion  of  dress  was  only  temporary.  Thucydides  (i,  6) 
tells  us  that  in  his  own  time  the  linen  chiton  of  Ionia  had  again 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  Doric  dress,  and  the  monuments 
show  that  after  the  Persian  wars  a  reaction  against  Oriental- 
ism showed  itself  in  a  return  to  simpler  fashions.  The  long 
linen  chiton,  which  had  been  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women, 
was  now  only  retained  by  the  male  sex  on  religious  and  festival 
occasions;  a  short  chiton  was,  however,  worn  at  work  or  in 
active  enercise  (Gbeek  Akt,  fig.  3)  and  often  fastened  on  the 
left  shoulder  only,  when  it  was  called  xtTwi'  ^epo(ii(rxaXoi  or 
t^ldt.  But  the  garment  usually  worn  by  men  of  mature  age 
was  the  ipAriov,  which  was  (like  the  xtrXoi)  a  plain  square  of 
woollen  stuff.  One  corner  of  this  was  pulled  over  the  left  shoulder 
from  the  back  and  tucked  in  under  the  left  arm;  the  rest  of  the 
garment  was  brought  round  the  right  side  of  tbe  body  and  either 
carried  under  the  right  shoulder,  across  the  chest  and  over  the 
left  shoulder,  if  it  was  desired  that  the  right  arm  should  be  free, 
or  wrapped  round  the  right  arm  as  well  as  the  body,  leaving  the 
right  hand  in  a  fold  like  a  sUng  (Greek  Art,  hg.  3).  Thel/tdriov 
was  also  worn  by  women  over  the  linen  chiton,  and  draped  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  terra- 
cotta figurines  from  Tanagra  (4th-3rd  cent,  B.C.)  and  the  numerous 
types  of  female  statues,  largely  represented  by  copies  of  Roman 
date,  made  to  serve  as  grave-monuments.  The  upjjer  part  of 
the iV'-rtoi' was  often  drawn  ovcrthe  head  as  in  the  example  here 
shown  (Plate,  fig.  ai) ,  a  statue  formerly  in  the  duke  of  Sutherland's 
collection  at  Trentham  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

A  lighter  garment  was  the  xKafiOi,  chlamys,  a  mantle  worn  by 
young  men,  usually  over  a  short  chiton  girt  at  the  waist,  and 
fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  (cf.  the  figure  of  Hermes  in  Greek 
Art,  fig.  a).  The  x^<i(>'a  was  a  heavy  woollen  cloak  worn  in 
cold  weather.  Peasants  wore  sheepskins  or  garments  of  hide 
called  0idni  or  (riavpa;  slaves,  who  were  required  by  custom 
to  conceal  their  limbs  as  much  as  possible,  wore  a  sleeved  chiton 
and  long  hose. 

A  woman's  head  was  usually  covered  by  drawing  up  the 
IfiATUtv  (see  above),  but  sometimes  instead  of  this,  a  separate 
piece  of  cloth  was  made  to  perform  this  service,  the  end  of  it 
falling  over  the  kimation.  This  was  the  Ka\inrTpo,,  or  veil  called 
Kpififiuvp  in  Homer.  A  cap  merely  intended  to  cover  in  the 
hair  and  hold  it  together  was  called  micp(«^qXot.  When  the 
object  was  only  to  hold  up  the  hair  from  the  neck,  the  <r*t>*ii^ 
was  used,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  in  the  form  of  a  sling; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  called  more  particularly  inrta^txfttfvSdyi], 
as  a  distinction  from  the  sphendohl  when  worn  in  front  of  the 
head.  The  head  ornaments  include  the  8iiSfij*a,  a  narrow  band 
bound  round  the  hair  a  little  way  back  from  the  brow  and 
temples,  and  fastened  in  the  knot  of  the  hair  behind;  theS^TvJ, 
a  variety  of  the  diadem;  the  ore^iiwj,  a  crown  worn  over  the 
forehead,  its  highest  point  being  in  the  centre,  and  narrowing  at 
each  side  into  a  thin  band  wh^ch  is  tied  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
(Tri^awK,  a  crown  of  the  same  breadth  and  design  all  round,  as 
on  the  coins  of  Argos  with  the  head  of  Hera,  who  is  expressly 
saidbyPausaniastowearajie^Aawoi.  This  word  is  alsoemployed 
for  crowns  of  laurel,  olive  or  other  plant.  High  crowns  made  of 
wicker-work  (iriXoi,  (cA^afloi)  were  also  worn  (sec  Gerhard, 
Anlike  Bildiutrke,  pis.  303-305).  When  the  hair,  as  was  most 
usual  was  gathered  back  from  the  temples  and  fastened  in  a  knot 
behind,  hair-pins  were  required,  and  these  were  mostly  of  bone  or 
ivoiy,  mounted  with  gold  or  plain;  so  also  when  the  hair  was 

>  These  ornamental  bands  are  carefully  described  and  reproduced 
io  colour  by  A.  Lcrmann.  Altgriechischt  Piastik  (1907).  PP-  ^S  fF- 
pis.  i.-xx.  Some  authorities  hold  that  the  skirt  forms  part  of  th 
over-garment,  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  belongs  to  the  x'^^'- 


tied  in  a  large  knot  above  the  forehead,  as  in  the  case  of  Artemis, 
r  of  Apollo  as  leader  of  the  Muses.  The  early  Athenians  wore 
leir  hair  in  the  fashion  termed  Kpiifiu\os,  with  fastenings  called 
grasshoppers  "  {Tkrriyts),  in  allusion  to  their  claim  of  having 
originally  sprung  from  the  soil  (Thuc.  i.  6).  The  Ttrr^y&  have 
been  identified  by  Helbig  with  small  spirals  of  gold  wire,  such  as 
are  found  in  early  Etruscan  tombs  lying  near  the  head  of  tbe 
skeleton.  Such  spirals  were  used  in  early  Athens  to  confine  thcback 
hair,  and  this  fashion  may  therefore  be  identiiied  as  the  Kpu^uXos. 
In  archaic  figures  the  hair  is  most  frequently  arranged  over  the 
brow  and  temples  in  parallel  rows  of  small  curls  which  must  have 
been  kept  In  their  places  by  artificial  means.  Ear-rings  {iv^ia, 
iKfU^ia,  ftwT^pfl)  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze  plated  with  gold, 
and  frequently  ornamented  with  pearls,  precious  atones,  or 
enamel,  were  worn  attached  to  the  lobes  of  the  ear.  For  neck- 
laces (Sp/ioi).  bracelets  (B^tis-).  brooches  (rtp^ai),  and  finger- 
rings  {SoKruXioi  or  <T0po7U«)  the  same  variety  and  preciousness 
if  materia!  was  employed.  For  the  feet  the  sandal  (trii^aXo*', 
rtSiXov)  was  the  usual  wear;  for  hunting  and  travelling  high 
boots  were  worn.  The  hunting-boot  (ivSpofdi)  was  laced  up  the 
front,  and  reached  to  the  calves;  the  ii60opv<K  (cothurnus)  was  a 
high  boot  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  as  worn  by  tragic 
actors  had  high  soles.  Slippers  {irtpviKoi)  were  adopted  from 
the  East  by  women;  shoes  {ipfiiia)  were  worn  by  the  poorer 
classes.  Gloves  (x«ipi!«i)  were  worn  by  the  Persians,  but  ap- 
parently never  by  the  Greeks  unless  to  protect  the  hands  when 
working  {Odyssey,  xniv.  230).  Hats,  which  were  as  a  rule  worn 
only  by  youths,  workmen  and  slaves,  were  of  circular  shape,  and 
either  of  some  stiff  material,  as  the  Boeotian  hat  observed  in 
i-cottas  from  Tanagra,  or  of  pliant  material  which  could  be 
bent  down  at  the  sides  like  the  irireMrw  worn  by  Hermes  and 
sometimes  even  by  women.  The  Kawria,  or  Macedonian  hat, 
seems  to  have  been  similar  to  this.  The  leupdaaia,  or  KiSapu, 
a  high-pointed  hat  of  Persian  origin,  as  was  also  the  -ridpa, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  an  ornament  and  a  covering 
for  the  head.  Workmen  wore  a  close-fitting  felt  cap  (iriXoi). 

See  F.  Studnicxka,  "  BeitrS^  zur  Geachichte  der  altgriechischen 
Traeht  "  (Abhandlungen  dti  aTch.-tpitr.  Seminars  in  Wien,  vii. 
:886) :  Lady  Evans,  Chapiers  on  Greek  Dress  (1893) ;  W.  Kalltmann, 
'  Zur  Traeht  archaischer  Gcwandfiguren  "  (Jahrb.  des  k.  deutscken 
arch.  Instiluli,  1896,  pp.  19  H.);  S.  Cybulski,  Tabulae  mtibus  anli- 
irilates  Graecae  et  Romanae  iUiislrantur,  Noa.  16-18  (1903),  with  text 
>y  W.  Amelung;  Ethel  B.  Abrahams,  Greek  Dress  (1908). 

iv.  Etruscan  Costume. — The  female  dress  of  the  Etruscans  did 
not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from  that  of  the  Greeks;  it 
consisted  of  the  chiton  and  himolum,  which  was  in  earlier  times 
lally  worn  as  a  shawl,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  Doric  iriirXoj. 
o  articles  of  costume,  however,  were  peculiar  to  the  Etruscans 
he  high  conical  hat  known  as  the 
tututiis,'  and  the  shoes  with  turred-up 
points  (Latin  colcei  rfpandi).  These 
have  oriental  analogies,  and  lend  support 
to  the  tradition  that  the  Etruscans  came 
from  Asia.  Both  are  represented  on 
a  small  bronze  figure  in  the  British 
Museum  (fig.  19).  On  a  celebrated  terra- 
cotta sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum 
of  much  later  date  (fig.  20),  the  female  / 
figure  reclining  on  the  lid  wears  a  Greek 
chiton  of  a  thin  white  material,  with 
short  sleeves  fastened  on  the  outside  of  ' 
the  arm,  by  means  of  buttons  and  loops; 
a  kimalicm  of  dark  purple  thick  stuff 
is  wrapped  round  her  hips  and  legs;  on 
her  feet  are  sandals,  consisting  of  a  sole 

apparently  of  leather,  and  attached  to  the  fool  and  leg  with 
leather  straps;  under  the  straps  are  thin  socks  which  do  not 
cover  the  toes;  she  wears  a  necklace  of  heavy  pendants;  her 
ears  are  pierced  for  ear-rings;  her  hair  is  partly  gathered 
together  with  a  ribbon  at  the  roots  behind,  and  partly  hangs 
in  long  tresses  before  and  behind;  a  flat  diadem  is  bound 
round  her  head  a  little  way  back  from  the  brow  and 
'  The  tululus  was  worn  at  Rome  by  the  Att^WMCo. 
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tcmpks.     Purple,  pale  green  and  white,  richly  embroidered,  are 
favourite  colours  in  the  dresses  rq>re5ented  on  the  painted 

The  chief  article  of  male  dress  was  called  the  Ubenna.  We  are 
told  by  ancient  writers  that  the  loga  praelexia,  with  its  purple 
border  (*<piir6pi^iipM  riiStwn),  as  worn  by  Roman  magistrates 
and  priests,  had  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans  (Pliny,  N.H. 
is.  63,  "  praetextae  apud  Etruscos  originem  invenere  ");  and  the 
famous  statue  of  the  orator  in  Florence  (Plate,  fig.  a),  an 
Etruscan  work  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  represents  a  man  clothed 
in  thb  garment,  which  will  be  described  below.  Under  the 
tebenna,  or  toga,  which  was  necessary  only  for  public  appearance, 
the  Etruscans  wore  a  short  tunic  similar  to  the  Greek  chiton. 
For  workmen  and  othera  of  inferior  occupation  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  dress.  Youths,  when  engaged  in  horseman- 
ship and  other  exercises,  wore  a  chlamys  round  the  shoulders, 
which,  however,  was  semicircular  in  cut,  and  was  fastened  on 
the  breast  by  buttons  and  a  loop,  or  tied  in  a  knot,  whereas  the 
Greek  chlamys  was  oblong  and  fastened  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
brooch.  On  public  or  festal  occasions  the  Etruscan  noble  wore, 
besides  the  tebenna,  a  bulla,  or  necklace  of  bullae,  and  a  wreath, 
corona  Eirusca.  The  bulla  was  a  circular  gold  locket  containing 
a  charm  of  some  kind  against  evil.'    On  the  later  sarcophagi  the 


Rednim  from  phota  (Manscll). 

Fig.  20. 
male  figures  wear  not  only  a  wreath  or  corona  proper,  but  also  a 
garland  of  flowers  hung  round  the  neck.  The  male  head-dress 
was  the  golems,  a  hat  of  leather,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
Lucumos  in  early  limes,  or  the  apex,  a  pointed  hat  corresponding 
to  the  tuiulus  worn  by  females.  The  fashion  of  shoes  worn  by 
Roman  senators  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Etruria. 
Etruscan  shoes  were  prized  both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome. 

Helbig's  articles,  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  next  section, 
should  be  consulted.  J.  Martha,  L'Arl  ilrusque,  gives  reproductions 
of  the  most  important  monuments.  See  also  the  works  on  Etruscan 
civilization  named  in  the  art.  Etruria. 

V.  Roman  Costume. — We  are  told  that  the  toga,  the  national 
garment  of  the  Romans,  was  originally  worn  both  by  men  and  by 
women;  and  though  the  female  dress  of  the  Romans  was  in 
historical  times  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  young 
girls  still  wore  the  toga  on  festal  occasions,  as  we  see  from  the 
reliefs  of  the  Ara  Pacis  Augustae.  In  early  times  no  under- 
garment was  worn  save  a  loin-cloth  ijubligaculum) ,  which  seems 
to  be  a  survival  of  early  Mediterranean  fashions  (see  above,  sect. 
Aegean  Costume),  and  candidates  for  ofBce  in  historical  times 
appeared  in  the  toga  and  subligaculum  only.  In  this  period, 
however,  the  tunica,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  chiton,  was 
universally  worn  in  ordinary  life,  and  the  loga  gradually  became  a 
full-dress  garment  which  was  only  worn  over  the  tunica  ,on 
important  social  occasions;  Juvenal  (iii.  171)  tells  us  that  in  a 
great  part  of  Italy  no  one  wore  the  toga  except  at  his  burial ! 

The  toga  was  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  segment 
of  a  circle,*  the  chord  of  the  arc  being  about  three  times  the 
height  of  the  wearer,  and  the  height  a  little  less  than  one-half 
of  this  length.  One  end  of  this  garment  was  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  allowed  to  bang  down  in  front;  the  remainder 

'  It  was  also  worn  by  Roman  children. 

■This  seems  more  likely  than  the  alternative  view  that  it  was  of 
elliptical  shape  and  was  folded  before  being  put  on.  Quintilian  (xi. 
3.  139.  a  iocus  ctasiicKS  for  the  toga)  speaks  of  it  as  "  rotunda  "; 
but  this  need  not  be  taken  literally 


was  drawn  round  the  body  and  disposed  in  various  ways.  In  the 
cinclus  GiAinvs,  which  was  the  fashion  adopted  in  early  times 
when  fighting  was  in  prospect,  the  end  of  the  toga  was  drawn 
tightly  round  the  waist  and  formed  a  kind  of  girdle;  this  was 
retained  in  certain  official  functions,  such  as  the  opening  of  the 
emple  of  Janus  in  historical  times.*  In  time  of  peace  the  loga 
was  wrapped  round  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  hand  only  free, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Greek  himation,  and  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  so  as  to  fait  down  behind  (see  Rohan  Art, 
Plate  II.,  fig.  II,  male  figure  to  r.);  or,  if  greater  freedom  were 
desired,  it  was  passed  under  the  right  arm-pit.  In  religious 
ceremonies,  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  sacrifice  drew  the 
back  of  the  toga  over  his  head;  see  in  the  same  illustration  the 
priest  with  veiled  head,  rilu  Gabino,  who  also  wears  his  toga 
with  the  cinclus  Gabinus.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
a  new  fashion  was  generally  adopted.  A  considerable  length 
of  the  toga  was  allowed  to  hang  from  the  left  shoulder;  the 
remainder  was  passed  round  the  body  so  as  to  rise  like  a  baldric 
(balleus)  from  the  right  hip  to  the  left  shoulder,  being  folded  over 
in  front  (the  fold  was  called  sinus),  then  brought  round  the  back  of 
the  neck  so  that  the  end  fell  over  the  right  shoulder;  the  hanging 
portion  on  the  left  side  was  drawn  up  through  the  sinus,  and 
bulged  out  in  an  umbo  (Plate,  fig.  24).  Later  still,  this  portion, 
instead  of  forming  a  bundle  of  folds  in  the  centre,  was  carefully 
folded  over  and  carried  up  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  in  course 
of  time  these  folds  were  carefully  arranged  in  several  thicknesses 
resembling  boards,  tabulae,  hence  called  conlabtUatia  (Plate, 
fig.  23).  Yet  another  fashion  was  that  adopted  by  the  flamens, 
who  passed  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  loga  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  arm  and  back  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  it 
hung  down  in  a  curve  over  the  front  of  the  body;  the  upper 
edge  was  folded  over.  The  flamens  are  thus  represented  on  the 
Ara  Pacis  Augustae. 

The  plain  white  toga  (loga  pura)  was  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
citizen,  but  the  toga  praekxla,  which  had  a  border  of  purple, 
was  worn  by  boys  till  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  they  assumed 
the  plain  toga  virUis,  and  also  by  curule  magistrates  and  some 
priests.  A  purple  toga  with  embroidery  (toga  picta)  was  worn 
together  with  a  gold-embroidered  tunic  (tunica  palmala)  by 
generals  while  celebrating  a  triumph  and  by  magistrates  pre- 
siding at  games;  it  represented  the  traditional  dress  of  the  kings 
and  was  adopted  by  Julius  Caesar  as  a  permanent  costume. 
The  emperors  wore  it  on  occasions  of  special  importance.  The 
Irabea,  which  in  historical  times  was  worn  by  the  consuls  when 
opening  the  temple  of  Janus,  by  the  equites  at  their  yearly  in> 
spection  and  on  some  other  occasions,  and  by  the  Salii  at  their 
ritual  dances,  and  had  (according  to  tradition)  formed  the 
original  costume  of  the  augurs  and  flamens  (who  afterwards 
adopted  the  loga  praetexta),  was  apparently  a  loga  smaller  in  size 
than  the  ordinary  civil  dress,  decorated  with  scarlet  stripes 
(trabes).  It  was  fastened  with  brooches  (fibulae)  and  appears 
to  have  been  worn  by  the  eqvites,  e.g.  at  the  funeral  ceremony  of 
Antoninus  Pius. 

The  lunica  was  precisely  like  the  Greek  chiton;  that  of  the 
senator  had  two  broad  stripes  of  purple  (latus  clavus)  down  the 
centre,  that  of  the  knight  two  narrow  stripes  (anguslus  clavus). 
A  woollen  undergarment  (subucula)  was  often  worn  by  men; 
the  women's  under-tunic  was  of  linen  (indusium) .  When  women 
gave  up  the  use  of  the  toga,  they  adopted  the  stola,  a  long  tunic 
with  a  border  of  a  darker  colour  (instila)  along  the  lower  edge; 
the  neck  also  sometimes  had  a  border  (patagium).  The  tunic  with 
long  sleeves  (lunica  mantcata)  was  a  later  fashion.  Over  this  the 
ricinium  or  rica,  a  shawl  covering  the  head  and  shoulders,  was 
worn  in  early  times,  and  retained  by  certain  priestesses  as  an 
official  costume;*  but  it  gave  place  to  the  palta,  the  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  kimation,  and  the  dress  of  the  Roman  women 
henceforward  differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of 
the  Greek. 

'  The  Lares  are  thus  represented  in  art. 

*  The  suMbulum  of  the  vestals,  which  was  fastened  on  the  breast 
by  a  brooch  (fibula),  was  a  garment  of  this  sort.  The  marriage-veil 
(fiammettm)  derived  its  name  from  its  bright  orange  colour.  The 
paUiotum  was  a  kind  of  mantilla. 
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'  A  variety  of  cloaks  were  worn  by  men  during  inclement 
weather;  in  general  they  resembled  the  Greek  chlamys,  but  often 
had  a  hood  (cueuUus)  which  could  be  drawn  over  the  head. 
Such  were  the  birria  (so<alled  from  its  red  colour),  abolla  and 
iacerna.  The  paenida,  which  was  the  garment  most  commonly 
worn,  especially  by  soldiers  when  engaged  on  peace  duties,  was 
an  oblong  piece  of  doth  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  the  neck; 
a  hood  was  iisually  attached  to  the  back.  It  survives  in  the 
ritual  chasuble  of  the  Western  Church.  The  Greek  mihtary 
chlamys  appears  in  two  forms — the  paiudamentum  of  the 
generd  {e.g.  Trajan  as  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
RouAN  Akt,  Plate  III.,  fig.  16),  and  the  sagum  worn  by  the 
common  soldier  {e.g.  by  some  of  the  horsemen  on  the  base  of  the 
Antonine  column,  Rouah  Art,  Plate  V.,  fig.  31).  When  the 
toga  went  out  of  use  as  an  article  of  everyday  wear,  the  paUittm, 
i.e.  the  Greek  himation,  was  at  first  worn  only  by  Romans 
addicted  to  Greek  fashions,  but  from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who 
wore  it  in  daily  life,  its  use  became  general.  Ixing  robes  bearing 
Greek  names  (synthesis,  syrma,  &c.)  were  worn  at  dinner-parties. 

The  Romans  often  wore  sandals  (soteae)  or  light  shoes  (socci), 
but  in  full  dress  (i.e.  with  the  toga)  it  was  necessary  to  wear  the 
cakeus,  which  had  various  forms  by  which  classes  were  dis- 
tinguished, e.g.  the  caiceus  palrkius,  mulleus  (of  red  leather)  and 
senatorius  (of  black  leather).  Thb  was  a  shoe  with  slits  at  the 
sides  and  straps  knotted  in  front;  its  forms  may  be  seen  on  the 
relief  from  the  Ara  Pads.  The  senators'  cakeus  had  four  such 
straps  {qualliu>r  corrigiae),  which  were  wound  round  the  ankle 
(cf.  tbefiamcn  on  the  Ara  Pacis),  and  was  also  adorned  with  an 
ivory  crescent  {lunula).  A  leathern  tongue  {linguia)  is  often 
seen  to  project  from  beneath  the  straps.  The  soldier's  boot 
(caliga,  from  which  the  emperor  Gaius  derived  his  nickname, 
Caligula]  was  in  reality  a  heavy  hobnailed  sandal  with  a  number 
of  straps  wound  round  the  ankle  and  lower  leg,  A  high  hunting 
boot  was  called  compagus.  Women  at  times  wore  the  caiceus, 
but  are  generally  represented  in  art  with  soft  shoes  or  sandals. 

Hats  were  seldom  worn  except  by  those  who  afiected  Greek 
fashions,  but  the  close-fitting  leather  piUus  seems  to  have  been  an 
article  of  early  wear  in  Italy,  since  its  use  survived  in  the  ceremony 
of  manumission,  and  the  head-dress  of  the  pontifices  and  fiamines 
(c(.  the  relief  of  the  Ara  Pacis  already  referred  to)  consisted  in  such 
a  cap  (galena)  with  an  apex,  or  spike,  of  olive  wood  inserted  in 
the  crown. 

For  personal  ornament  finger-rings  of  great  variety  in  the 
material  and  design  were  worn  by  men,  sometimes  to  the  extent 
of  one  or  more  on  each  finger,  many  persons  possessing  small 
cabinets  of  them.  But  at  first  the  Roman  citizen  wore  only  an 
iron  signet  ring,  and  this  continued  to  be  used  at  marriages.  The 
jus  annuli  aurei,  or  right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  originally  a 
military  distinction,  became  a  senatorial  privilege,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  knights  and  gradually  to  other 
classes.  Women's  ornaments  consisted  of  brooches  {fibulae), 
bracelets  {armillae),  armlets  {armiUae,  bracckialia),  ear-rings 
{inawes),  necklaces  [monilia),  wreaths  {coronae)  and  hair-pins 
{crinales).  The  tore  {torques),  or  cord  of  gold  worn  round  the 
neck,  was  introduced  from  Gaul.  A  profusion  of  precious  stones, 
and  absence  of  skill  or  refinement  in  workmanship,  distinguish 
Roman  from  Greek  or  Etruscan  jewelry;  but  in  the  character  of 
the  designs  there  b  no  real  difference. 

See  Marquardt-Mau,  PriooiiefienderflSmw.pp.  550seq.  (gives  a  full 
collection  of  literary  references) ;  Cybulski,  op.  cit.,  pis.  xix.,  xx.,  with 
Amelung's  text;  articles  by  W.  Helbig,  especially  Sitzungsherichle 
der  bayrtscken  Akademie  (1880),  pp.  487  seq.  (on  headgear) ;  Hermes 
xxxix.  161  seq.  (on  toga  and  iraoea),  and  Mimoires  de  I  Acadimie 
des  inscriptions,  TLxxvxt.  (1905)  (on  the  coatume  of  the  Salii);  articles 
by  L.  Heuzey  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Diciiannaire  des  anliquiOs, 
also  in  Revue  de  I'art,  i.  96  seq.,  204  acq.,  ii.  193  seq.,  39s  seq.  (on 
tfaeioga).     See  also  the  general  bibliography  at  the  end.     (H.  S.  J.) 

U,  Costume  in  Medieval  and  Modern  Europe 
i.  Pre-Roman  and  Roman  Britain. — Men  who  had  found 
better  clothing  than  the  skins  of  beasts  were  in  Briton  when 
Caesar  landed.  Little  as  we  know  of  England  before  the  English, 
we  have  at  least  the  knowledge  that  Britons,  other  than  the 
poorer  and  wilder  sort  of  the  north  and  the  fens,  wore  cloaks  and 


hats,  sleeved  coats  whoie  skirts  were  cut  above  the  knee  aad 
loose  trousers  after  the  fashion  of  the  Gauls.  They  were  not  an 
armoured  race,  for  they  would  commonly  fight  naked  to  the  waist, 
dreadful  with  tattooing  and  woad  staining,  but  Pliny  describes 
their  close-woven  felts  as  all  but  sword-proof.  Dyers  as  well 
as  weavers,  their  cloaks,  squares  of  doth  Uke  a  Highland  plaid, 
were  of  black  or  blue,  rough  on  the  one  side,  while  coats  and 
trousers  were  bright  coloured,  striped  and  checkered,  red  being 
the  favourite  hue.  For  ornament  the  British  chiefs  wore  golden 
torques  about  their  necks  and  golden  arm-rings  with  brooches 
and  pins  of  metal  or  ivory,  beads  of  brass,  of  jet  and  amber  from 
their  own  coasts,  and  of  glass  bought  of  the  Southern  merchanta. 
Their  women  had  gowns  to  the  ankle,  with  shorter  tunics  above 
them.  The  Druid  bards  had  their  vestments  of  blue,  while  the 
star-gazers  and  leeches  went  in  green. 

Agricola's  Romanizing  work  must  have  made  great  changes 
in  dress  as  in  policy.  The  British  chief  with  the  Latin  tongue 
in  his  mouth,  living  in  a  Roman  villa  and  taking  his  bath  as  did 
the  Romans,  wore  the  white  woollen  toga  and  the  linen  tunic, 
his  wife  having  the  stole,  the  pall  and  the  veil. 

ii.  (Hd  English  Dress. — The  skill  of  their  artists  gives  us  many 
accurate  pictures  of  the  dress  of  the  English  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  simple  dress  of  a  nation  whose  men 
fight,  hunt  and  plough.  The  man's  chief  garment  is  ^^^ 
a  sleeved  tunic  hanging  to  the  knee,  generally  open 
at  the  side  from  hip  to  hem  and  in  front  from  the  throat  to  the 
breast.    Sleeves  cut  loosely  above  the  elbow  are  dose  at  the 


Fig.  25.— Old   English  FiG.  z6.--The;  Blessed 

Dress.     From  the  Bene-  Virgin.     From  the  Bene- 

dictional    of    St    .Ethel-  dictional    of    St    jCth  el- 

wold  {c.  963-984).  wold  (c.  963-984). 

forearm.  The  legs  are  in  hose  like  a  Highlander's  or  in  long 
breeches  bandaged  or  cross-gartered  below  the  knee.  A  short 
mantle  to  the  calf  is  brooched  at  the  shoulder  or  breast  (fig.  25). 
There  are  long  gowns  and  toga-like  cloaks,  but  these  as  a  rule 
seem  garments  for  the  old  man  of  rank.  In  the  open  air  the  doak 
is  often  pulled  over  the  head,  for  hats  and  caps  are  rare,  the 
Phrygian  bonnet  being  the  commonest  form.  Girdles  of  folded 
cloth  gather  the  loose  tunic  at  the  waist.  Most  paintings  show 
the  ankle  shoe  as  black,  cut  with  a  pointed  tab  before  and  behind, 
the  soles  being  sometimes  of  wood  like  the  sole  of  the  Lancashire 
clog  of  our  own  days.  A  nobleman  will  have  his  shoes  embroidered 
with  silks  or  coloured  yams,  and  the  like  decoration  for  the  hem 
and  collar  of  his  tunic.  Poor  men  wear  little  but  the  tunic, 
often  going  barelegged,  although  the  hinds  in  the  well-known 
pictures  of  the  twelve  months  bave  shoes,  and  the  shepherd  as 
he  watches  his  flock  covers  himself  with  a  cloak.  In  every  grave- 
yard of  the  old  English  we  find  the  brooches,  armlets,  rings  and 
pins  of  a  people  loving  Jewelry.  Women  wore  a  long  gown 
covering  the  feet,  the  loose  sleeves  sometimes  hanging  over  the 
hands  to  the  knee.  Over  this  there  is  often  a  shorter  tunic  with 
short  sleeves.     Their  mantles  were  short  or  long,  the  hood  j) 
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Fig.  21— grave-statue. 


Fig.  22.— the  ORATOR   (R.  Arch.  Mus.,  Florencb). 


Fig.  23.— bust  OF  PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN   (Vatican). 
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Fig.  14.— T1TU5  (Vatican). 
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head  raH  wrapped  round  the  chin  (fig.  36).  In  broidery  and 
ornament  the  women's  dress  matched  that  of  the  men.  The 
Danes,  warriors  of  the  sea,  soon  took  the  English  habit,  becoming 
notable  for  their  many  changes  of  gay  clothing. 

The  Norman  Conquest  is  marked  by  no  great  change  in  English 
clothing,  the  conquerors  inclining  towards  the  island  fashions, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  fact  that  they  gave  up  their 
curious  habit  of  shaving  the  back  of  the  head.  But 
with  the  reign  of  the  second  William  came  the  taste 
for  the  luxury  of  clothing  and  that  taste  for  flowing  hair  and  shoes 
with  sharp  points  which  is  lamented  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
In  this  reign  we  have  the  story  of  the  Red  King  refuang  to  put 
on  boots  that  cost  but  three  shillings — the  price  of  an  ox — and 
wearing  the  same  gladly  when  his  chamberlain  told  him  that  they 
were  a  new  pair  worth  a  mark.  Even  more  than  the  fashion 
of  long  cloaks  and  traihng  gowns  whose  sleeves  hang  far  below 
the  hands,  the  fantastic  boot  and  shoe  toes  bring  the  curses  of 
the  clergy  and  the  moralizings  of  chroniclers.  Fulk  Rechin  of 
Anjou  b  said  by  Orderic  to  have  invented  such  gear  to  hide  the 
monstrous  bunions  upon  his  toes,  but  a  worthless  Robert,  a 
hanger-on  of  the  court  of  William  11.,  distinguishes  himself  and 
gains  the  surname  of  Comard  by  stuffing  his  shoe  tips  with  tow 
and  twisting  them  like  the  boms  of  the  ram. 

There  are  many  illuminations  which  give  us  in  plenty  the 
details  of  all  costumes  of  the  jjth  century.    Thus  the  devil  in  a 
well-known  MS.  wears  the  gown  of  a  lady  of  rank,  the 
nj?*"^     bodice  tightly  laced,  the  hanging  sleeve  knotted  to 
tmatmritt.    keep  it  out  of  the  mud.    A  MS.  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  shows  in  a  picture  of  the  vision  of 
Henry  I.  that  the  men  who  reap  and  dig  are  simply  clad  in  loose 
skirted  tunics  with  close  sleeves,  that  they  have  hats    with 
brims,  and  cloaks  caught  by  a  brooch  at  the  shoulder.    Hats 
and  caps  are  common  in  all  classes  and  take  many  shapes — the 
Phrygian  cap,  the  flat  bonnet,  the  brimmed  hat  and  the  skull-cap. 
With  the  coming  of  the  house  of  Anjou  English  dress  cleats 
itself  of  the  more  fantastic  features  of  an  earlier  generation. 
Henry  II.  brought  in  the  short  Angevin  mantle  and  from  it  had 
his  name  of  Curtmantle,  but  it  was  not  a  mastering  fashion  and 
the  long  cloak  holds  its  own.     Rich  stufis,  cloth  of  gold  or  silk 
woven  with  gold,  webs  of  damask  wrought  with  stripes  or  rays 
and  figured  with  patterns  are  brought  in  from  the  ports.    Rare 
furs  are  eagerly  sought.     But  the  simplicity  of  line  is  remarkable. 
The  drawings  made  for  Matthew  Paris's  lives  of  the  two  Offas 
show  people  of  all  ranks  dad  without  a  trace  of  the  tailor's 
fantasy.     Kings  and  lords,  church- 
men and  men  of  substance  go  in 
long  gowns  to  the  feet,  the  great 
folk  having  an  orphrey  or  band  of 
\   embroidery  at  the  somewhat  tow- 
,\  cut  neck  (fig.   27).    Some  of  the 
w  sleeves  have  wide  ends  cut  off  at 
4  the  mid-forearm,  showing  the  tight 
J  sleeve  of  a  shirt  or  smock   below. 
"   Fashion,  however,  tends  to  lengthen 
sleeves  to  a  tight  wrist,  the  upper 
halves  being  cut  wide  and  loose  with 
the  large  armholes  characteristic  of 
.   most  ancient  tailoring.     Over  this 
J  gown   is    worn    an    ample    cloak 

Fig.  a7.-A  Udy  and  a  ^"tf°«*  "»  ^}^  ""^^  ^'t^,»  ^">°^^ 
King(temp.  Hen.iII.).(From  or  clasp,  and  sometimes  fitted  with 
Cotton  MS.  Nero.  D.  i.)  a  hood.    The  dress  of  the  common 

folk  and  of  men  of  rank  when 
actively  emfJoyed  is  a  tunic  which  is  but  the  gown  shortened 
to  the  knee,  a  short  cloak  to  the  knee  being  worn  with 
it  (fig.  iS).  Belts  and  girdles  are  narrow  and  plain,  the  thongs 
without  enrichment,  showing  no  beginnings  of  the  rich  buckles 
and  heavy  bosses  of  a  later  fashion.  Shoes  and  low-cut  boots 
are  slightly  pointed,  and  hats,  caps,  hoods  and  coifs  of  many 
types  cover  the  head.  The  women  are  like  to  the  men  in  their 
long  gown,  but  the  head  is  wrapped  in  a  coverchef  hanging 
over  the  shoulder  and  bound  with  a  fillet  round  the  brow. 


Gloves  are  common  in  this  age;  "  scraps  of  the  cloth  or  the 
skin,"  says  a  poet,  "  do  not  want  for  a  use:  of  them  gloves 
are  made," 


Mih 


Fig.  a8.— Labourers(temp.Hen.III.).  (FromCottonMS.Nero.D.i.) 
At  the  court  of  Edward  II.,  son  of  a  king  who  went  simply 
clad,  Piers  Gaveston  and  his  like  began  to  set  the  fashions  for  a 
century  which  to  the  curious  antiquary  is  a  gardei 
of  delights.  For  the  history  of  the  14th-century  ___ 
clothing  illuminations  are  supplemented  by  a  number  '~" 

of  effigies  upon  which  the  carver  has  wrought  out  the  last  details, 
by  monumental  brasses,  and  by  contemporary  literature  and 
records  (fig.  39).     Garments  take  many  shapes;  sleeves,  skirts 
and  head-dresses  run  through  many  fashions;  while  personal 
ornaments  are  rich  and  beautiful  to  a  degree  never  yet  surpassed. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  is  seen  a  tendency  to 
shorten  the  long  gown,  which 
had  been  the  best  wear  of  a 
man  of  good  estate,  to  a  more 
convenient  length,  although  % 
thekneesarestiilwellcovered. 
Loose  sleeves   falling  below 
the  elbow  leave  to  view  the 
sleeve  of  an  under-garment, 
buttoned  tightly  to  the  arm. 
In  winter  time  a  man's  gown 
will  have  long  sleeves  that 
cover  thehandswhenthe  arms 
are  at  length.     The  full  cloak, 
although  still  found,  is  some-  — 
what   rare  among  a  people 

that  has,  perhaps,  learned  Fig.29.— AGroupofaerks(early 
to  wear  more  clothes  and  14th  century).  (From  Royal  MS. 
warmer    upon    the     body.  '9  B.  xv.) 

Hoods  are  worn  in  many  fashions,  to  be  cast  back  upon  the 
shoulders  like  a  monk's  cowl,  the  part  at  the  back  of  the  head 
being  drawn  out  into  a  "  liripipe  "  long  enough  at  times,  when 


Fig.  30. — English  Ploughmen  of  the  14th  century. 

the  hood  is  drawn  up,  to  be  knotted  round  the  brow  turban- 
fashion  (fig.  30).    Long  hose  are  drawn  up  th&Jpga  to  join|L' 
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short  breech,  aitd  ithe  toes  of  the  «nkle-shoes  ate  pointed  so  long 
that  hdy  men  Bee  visions  of  little  devib  using  them  as  chariots. 
The  women  love  trailing  gowns.  They  have  under-skirts  and 
loose  over-garments,  sometimes  sleeveless.  Their  hair  at  least 
would  not  shock  those  earlier  prelates  who  cursed  the  long 
plaits,  for  it  is  caught  up  in  a  caul  or  braided  at  the  sides  of  the 
head.  In  tie  second  half  of  the  century  men  of  rank  borrow 
from  Germany  the  fashion  of  the  cote-hardie.  In  its  plainest 
form  this  short  tunic,  covenAg  the  fork  of  the  leg,  is  cut  closely 
to  the  body  and  arms  (fig.  31).  Sometimes  the  sleeve  ends  at 
the  elbow  and  then  another  streamer  is  added  to  the  one  which 
falls  from  the  hood,  a  strip  of  stuff  continuing  the  elbow-sleeve 
as  low  as  the  coat  edge.     This  str^  and  the  hem  of  the  skirt  arc 


in  Westminster  Abbey.) 


n  hia  tomb 


often  "  slittered  "  with  fanciful  jags,  a  fashion  which  soon  draws 
down  the  satirist's  anger.  Parti-colourcd  garments  were  an 
added  oSence;  a  gentleman  would  have  his  coat  parted  down 
the  middle  in  red  and  white,  with  hose  of  white  .tnd  red  to  match. 
Men  and  women  of  rank  wear  a  twisted  garland  of  rich  stuff, 
crown-wise  on  the  head,  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
a  fashion  which  is  followed  on  the  great  helm  of  the  knights, 
being  the  "  wreath  "  or  "  torce  "  of  heraldry.  The  dames  of 
such  as  wear  the  coU-hardie  imitate  its  tightness  in  the  sleeves 
and  bodices  of  their  long  gown.  A  curious  fashion  which  now 
begins  is  the  sleeveless  upper  gown  whose  sides  are  cut  away 
in  curved  sweeps  from  the  shoidder  to  below  the  waist,  the  edges 
of  the  opening  being  deeply  furred.  The  strange  head-dress  with 
a  steeple-horn  draped  with  lawn  kerchiefs  makes  its  appearance 
to  shock  the  moralists.  Although  it  was  probably  a  rare  sight 
in  this  century,  the  horn  could  easily  fulfil  its  mission  of  drawing 
notice  to  all  its  wearers. 

Of  the  cole-hardie  it  might  at  least  be  said  that  it  was  the 
symbol  of  a  knightly  age  in  arms,  the  garment  of  a  man  who 
must  have  hand  and  limbs  free,  and,  save  for  its  sleeves,  it  faith- 
fully copied  the  coat-armour  of  the  armed  knight.  The  softer 
days  of  Richard  11.  are  remarkable  for  a  dress  which  has  also 
its  significance,  men  of  high  rank  taking  to  themselves  gowns 
of  such  fulness  that  the  satirists  may  be  justified  who  declare 
that  men  so  clad  may  be  hardly  known  from  women.  The  close 
collar  of  these  gowns  rises  high  as  the  neckcloth  of  a  French 
incroyable,  the  upper  edge  turned  slightly  over  and  jagged.  The 
full  skirts  sweep  on  the  ground,  which  is  touched  by  the  last  jags 
of  the  vast  sleeves,  whose  openings,  wide  as  a  woman's  skirts, 
are  digged  like  the  edges  of  vine  or  oak  leaves.  "  And  but  if 
the  slevis,"  says  the  satirist,  "  slide  on  the  erthe,  thei  wolle  be 
wroth  as  the  wynde."  Sometimes  this  gown  b  slit  at  the  sides 
that  the  gallant  may  the  better  show  his  coloured  hose  and  tips 
of  shoes  that  pike  out  two  feet  from  heel  to  toe.  When  not 
wearing  the  gown  such  a  lord  would  have  a  high-necked  coat, 
shorter  even  than  the  cole-hardie,  but  looser  in  the  skirt,  the 
sleeves  ending  /uJJ  and  Jpose  with  dagged  edges  turned  over  at 


the  cuff.     Hats  are  more  commonly  worn  in  this  century,  and 

in  its  latter  half  take  many  shapes,  a  notable  one  being  that  of  a 
shortened  sugar-loaf  or  thimble  with  a  brim  turned  up,  either 
all  round,  or,  more  frequently,  behind  or  before.  The  long 
shoes,  as  their  name  of  crackowes  or  poleynes  implies,  were  a 
fashion  which,  by  repute,  came  from  Poland,  a  land  ruled  by 
the  grandfather  of  Richard's  first  queen.  When  medieval 
fashions  were  past,  they  were  remembered  as  a  type  of  the  old 
time,  and  a  certain  French  conteur  begins  a  tale  of  old  days,  not 
with  jWij,  but  with  "  In  the  time  when  they  wore  poleynes." 
Even  parish  priests,  whose  preaching  should  "  dryve  out  the 
daggis  and  alio  the  Duche  cotis,"  went,  in  this  age  of  fine 
apparel,  gaily  dad  in  gowns  of  scarlet  and  green,  "  shape  of  the 
newe,"  in  "  cutted  clothes  "  with  "  long  pikes  on  her  shone." 
More  than  this,  they  made  scandal  by  ruffling  with  weapons — 
"  bucklers  brodc  and  sweardes  long,  bandrike  with  baselardes 
kene."  The  skill  of  goldsmiths  and  craftsmen  decorates  all 
the  appurtenances  of  the  dress  of  this  14th  century.  Buttons, 
which  appear  in  the  first  Edward's  time  as  a  scandalous  orna- 
ment on  men  of  low  degree,  have  now  become  common,  and, 
cunningly  wrought,  are  used  as  much  for  queintise  as  for  service. 
A  dose  row  of  them  will  run  from  wrist  to  elbow  of  tight  sleeve. 
A  row  of  buttons  goes  from  the  neck  of  a  woman's  gown,  and 
the  cole-hardie  may  be  fastened  down  the  front  with  a  dozen  and 
a  half  of  rich  buttons.  A  purse  or  gipciere  hung  by  a  ring  to  the 
girdle  gives  more  room  for  ornament  in  the  silver  or  brass  bar 
on  which  the  bag  depends.  Above  all  the  girdle,  which — in 
harness  or  in  silk — rich  men  wear  broad  and  bossed  with  jewels 
across  the  thigh  below  the  waist,  makes  work  for  the  jeweller's 
craftsman.  Such  a  girdle  is  for  great  folk  alone;  but  lesser  men, 
wearing  a  strap  about  their  waists,  will  yet  have  a  handsome 
buckle  and  a  fanciful  pendant  of  metal  guarding  the  loose  end 
of  the  strap. 

However  fantastic  the  fashions  of  this  or  any  other  ages,  folk 
of  the  middling  sort  will  avoid  the  extremes.     From  the  Knight 
to  the  Reve,  no  man  of  Chaucer's  company  calls  to  us  by  the 
fantasy  of  his  dothing.     The  Knight  himself  rides  in  his  fustian 
gipoun,  the  grime  of  his  habergeon  upon  it,  although  his  son's 
short  gown,  the  gayest  garment  at  the  Tabard,  had  long  and 
wide  sleeves  and  is  embroidered  with  flowers  lite  any  mead.    A 
coat  and  hood  of  green 
mark  the  Yeoman,  who 
has  a  silver  Christopher 
brooch     for      ornament. 
The     Merchant      is      in 
motley  stuff,  his  beaver 
hat   from    Flanders  and 
his  clasped  boots  taking 
Chaucer's  eye,  as  do  the 
an/as   and   silken   gipser 
which  hang  at  the  rich 
Franklin's   belt.     As  for 
the    London     burgesses, 
their  knife-chapes,  girdles 
and  pouches  are  in  clean 
silver.      The     Ship  man  ' 
wears  his  knife  in  a  lan- 
yard about   his  neck,  as         Fig.   m.— Henry.   Prince  of  Wales, 
i,:,    f^n.,,..-    A^    .„    n.-^    andOcclevethePoet  (t.  1410).     (From 
his    feUows    do    to    this    ArundeJ  MS.  38.) 
day,  and  his  coat  is  of 

coarse  falding  to  the  knee.  The  Wife  of  Bath  has  the  wimple 
below  her  broad  hat  and  rides  in  a  foot  mantle  about  her  hips. 
Poorer  men's  dress  is  on  the  Reve  and  the  Ploughman,  the  one 
in  a  long  surcole  of  sky-blue  and  the  other  in  the  tabard  which 
we  may  recognize  as  that  smock-frock  which  goes  down  the  ages 
with  little  change. 

In  the  isth  century  the  middle  ages  run  out.     Fashions  in 
this  period  become,  if  not  more  fantastic,  more  various.     Its 
earlier  years  see  men  of  rank  still  indined  to  the  rich 
modes  of  the  last  age:  Harry  of  Monmouth,  drawn      autmr. 
about  t4io  by  an  artist  who  shows  him  as  Ocdeve's 
patron,  wears  a  blue  gown  which  might  have  passed  muster  at  the 
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court  of  Ridtard  II.  for  its  trailing  skirts  and  its  long  beeves, 
their  all  ttered  edges  turned  bock  (fig.  33).  A  strange  fancy  at  this 
time  was  the  banging  of  silver  bells  on  the  dress.  One  William 
Staunton,  in  1409,  seeing  in  a  vision  at  St  Patrick's  Purgatory  the 
fate  of  earth's  proud  ones,  is  exact  to  note  that  in  the  place  of 
torment  the  jags  in  men's  clothes  turn  to  adders,  that  women's 
trailing  skirts  are  burnt  over  their  heads,  and  that  those  men 
whose  garments  are  overset  with  silver  gingles  and  bells  have 
burning  nails  of  fire  driven  through  each  gingle.  As  for  the 
chaplets  of  gold,  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  they  turn  into 
nails  of  iron  on  which  the  fiends  hammer. 

Tbe  common  habit  of  a  well-clad  man  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century  is  a  loose  tunic,  lined  with  fur,  or  edged  with  fur  at  neck. 


the  EllouDere  MS.  of  the  Canter-  and  bis  Wife.  (From  a  brass 
bury  TaUs.)  of  1409.) 

wrist  and  skirt.    At  first  the  sleeves  are  long  and  bag-like,  like  to 
the  Richard  II.  sleeve  but  drawn  in  to  the  wrist,  where  early 
examples  are  fastened  with  a  button.     A  shorter  tunic  is  worn 
below,  whose  tight  sleeves  are  seen  beyond  the  furred  edge  of  the 
upper  garment,  mittens  being  sometimes  attached  to  tfaem. 
Over  the  shoulders  the  hood  is  thrown,  or,  in  foul  weather,  a  hood 
and  cioak.     The  gown  is  girdled  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle  from 
which  hangs  the  anelace  or  baaelard  (fig.  34).     Shoes  are  pointed. 
Hats  and  caps  are  seen  in  many  shapes,  but  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  developed  form  of  that  head-dress  which  the  14th-century 
man  seems  to  have  achieved  by  putting  his  pate  into  the  face- 
hole  of  his  hood  and  twisting  its  hripipe  round  his  brows.     In  tbe 
igth  century  the  efiect  is  produced  with  a  thick,  turban-iike  roll 
of  stuff  from  the  top  of  which  hung  down  on  one  side  folds  of 
doth   coming  nigh  to  the 
shoulder,  and  on  tbe  other 
the  Hripipe  broadened  and 
lengthened  to  4  or  5  ft.  of  a 
I  narrower  folded  doth.     As 
r  the  century  advances  the 
bagpipe  sleeves  shrink  in 
size  and  the  tunic  skirts  are 
.  shortened    (fig.    35)-     The 
'  old  habit  of    going   armed 
with    anelace    or    baselard 
dies     away     in     spite    of 
troublous    times.     In     the 
^middle  of  tbe  century  the 
Fic.  35.— English  Dress,  c.  1433.      tuoic    is   often    no    longer 
(t^rom  Harl.  MS.  2278.)  t},an  a  modern  frock-coat, 

its  sleeves  little  wider  than  those  of  a  modem  overcoat.  Dress, 
indeed,  becomes  at  this  time  convenient  and  attractive  to  our 
modern  eyes.  The  last  quarter  of  the  century  sees  a  new  and 
important  change.  The  tunic  or  gown,  which  was  the  garment 
of  ceremony  answering  at  once  to  our  dress  coats  and  frock 
coats,  runs  down  to  the  feet.  An  act  of  1463  ordered  that 
coats  should  at  least  cover  the  buttocks,  but  fashion  achieved 


suddenly  what  law  failed  to  enforce.  Men  who  had  polled  thdr 
hair  short  allowed  it  I0  grow  and  hang  over  the  shouldets.  The 
bdt  carries  the  purse  or  gipdere  more  commonly,  although 
weapons  are  rardy  seen,  and  it  is  notable  that,  as  the  Reforma- 
tion approaches,  the  fashion  of  wearing  a  large  "  pair  of  beads  " 
in  the  belt  becomes  a  very  common  one.  Last  of  all,  the  shoes 
change  their  shape.     The  reign  — 

of  Edward  IV.  had  seen  the 
pointed  toes  as  iniquitously 
long  as  ever  the  14th  century 
saw  them.  Even  the  long 
riding  boot  has  the  curving 
point,  although  otherwise  much 
resembhng  the  jack-boot  of  the 
18th  century.  But  after  Bos- 
worth  Field  the  soles  broaden, 
the  point  shrinks  back  and 
then  disappears,  and  the  foot- 
print becomes  shovel-shaped. 

Women's  dress  in  the  15th 
century  often  follows  the  man's 
fashion  of  the  furred  gown,  the 
skirts  being  lengthened  for  all 
difference.  But  the  close-bodied 
and  close-sleeved  gown,  with 
skirts   broadening  into    many 

folds  below  the  hips,  is  often  ^,19/  3^-— A  Gentleman  and  his 
seen  with  the  long  and  plain  *''''■  (F^-"  a  brass  of  1435.) 
doak  drawn  with  a  cord  at  the  breast,  widows  wearing  this 
dress  with  the  Itarbe,  a  crimped  doth  of  linen  drawn  up  under 
the  chin  and  ears  and  covering  the  collar-bone.  With  the 
barbe  went  the  kerchief,  draping  head  and  shoulders.  The 
bossed  cauls  of  the  earlier  head-dress,  drawn  high  on  either 
side  of  the  head  until  face  and  head-dress  took  the  shape  of  a 
heart  are  characteristic  of  the  age  (fig.  36).  In  some  cases  the 
cauls  are  drawn  out  at  the  sides  to  the  form  of  a  pair  of  bulls' 
horns  or  of  a  mitre  set  sideways.  In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  we 
have  a  popular  head-dress  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
the  butterily.  The  hair  in  its  caul  is  pulled  backward,  and  wires 
set  in  it  allow  the  ends  of  a  cambric  veil  to  float  behind  like  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly  settled  on  a  flower. 

The  new  England  of  the  16th  century  breaks  with  the  past  in 
most  of  its  fashions.  Never  again  does  an  Englishman  return  to 
the  piked  shoes.  High  fashion  under  Henry  VIII.  is  all 
for  broad  toes,  so  broad  that  the  sumptuary  laws,  from  JJTJI^* 
banning  long  toes,  swing  about  to  condemn  excess  in 
the  new  guise.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  medieval  influence  !s  still 
strong  in  the  body-dothing.  A  bravely  dressed  man  will  go  in 
long  hose,  cut  dose  to  the 
body,  and  a  short  vest  under 
which  the  skirt  is  seen  at 
waist  and  wrist.  Over  this  he 
will  wear  the  open  gown,  lined 
with  fur,  and  cut  short  as  a 
jacket  but  having  the  sleeves  I 
hanging  bdow  the  knee.  Such 
sleeves  are  commonly  slashed 
open  at  the  sides  to  allow  the 
forearm  to  pass  through. 
Shorter  false  sleeves  of  this 
pattern  had  become  popular 
in  the  age  of  Edward  IV. 
Graver  men  will  wear,  in  place 
of  this  short  gown,  a  long  one 
dropping  to  the  broad  shoe- 
toes,  the  sleeves  wide-mouthed 
(iig.37).  Sometimes  it  hangs  F'o-  37-— A  Gentleman  and  his 
loosely;  sometimes  it  has  the  ^^^-  ^^""°  ^  brass  o(  1508.) 
girdle  with  purse  and  beads.  Notaries  and  scriveners  add 
to  the  girdle  a  penner,  or  pen-case,  and  a  stoppered  ink- 
bottle.  Wide  hats  are  found,  crowned  with  huge  plumes  of 
feathers,  but  the  characteristic  headgear  is  that  i:^e  familiatby 
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portraits  of  Henry  VII.,  a  low-crowned  cap  whose  I^>tumed  brim 
is  nicked  at  one  side.  A  few  sober  men  wear  coats  differing  little 
from  the  short  gown  of  forty  years  before.  Among  ladies  the 
butterfly  head-dress  and  the  steeple  cap  passed  out  of  fashion, 
and  a  grave  headgear  comes  in  which  has  been  compared  with  a 
dog-kennel,  a  hood-cap  thrown  over  head  and  shoulders,  the 
front  being  edged  with  a  broad  band  which  was  often  enriched 
with  needlework,  the  ends  falling  in  lappets  to  the  breast. 
This  band  is  stiffened  until  the  face  looks  out  as  from  the  open 
gable-end  of  a  bouse.  The  gown  is  simple  in  form,  close-fitting 
to  the  body,  the  cuffs  turned  up  with  fur  and  the  skirts  long.  A 
girdle  is  worn  loosely  drawn  below  the  waist,  its  long  strap 
letting  the  metal  pendant  fall  nearly  to  the  feet.  Long  cloaks, 
pl^nly  cut,  are  gathered  at  the  neck  with  a  pair  of  long  cords, 
like  tasselled  bell-pulls.  While  Henry  VIII.  is  spending  hb 
father's  hoards  we  have  a  splendid  court,  gallantly  dressed  in  new 
fashions.  His  own  broad  figure,  in  doth  of  gold,  velvet  and 
damask,  plaits,  puSs  and  slashes,  stiff  with  jewels,  is  well  known 
through  scores  of  portraits,  and  may  stand  for  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  modes  of  his  age.  The  Hampton  Court  picture  of  the 
I  earl  of  Surrey  is  characteristic  of  a 

I  great   lord's  dress  of  a  somewhat 

soberer  style(seefig.38].  Theking, 
proud  of  his  own  broad  shoulders, 
set  the  fashion  to  accent  this 
breadth,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  earl's  figure,  leaving  out  the 
head  and  hose,  all  butfiUsaperfect 
square.  Such  men  have  the  air  of 
playing-card  knaves.  Surrey's  cap 
is  dat,  with  a  rich  brooch  and  a 
small  side -feather.  His  short 
doublet  of  the  new  style  is  open  in 
front  to  show  a  white  shirt  covered 
with  black  embroidery  whose  ruffles 
cover  biSjWrists.  His  over-garment 
or  jerkin  has  vast  sleeves,  rounded, 
puffed  and  slashed.  Under  the 
doublet  are  seen  wide  trunk- 
breeches.  He  goes  all  in  scarlet, 
even  to  the  shoes,  which  are  of 
moderate  size.  The  girdle  carries 
Fig.  38. — The  Earl  of  a  sword  with  the  new  guard  and  a 
Surrey  (bte  in  re^  of  dagger  of  the  Renascent*  art,  graced 
Henry  VIIL).  ^j^h  a  vast ::iassel.     All  is  in  the 

new  fashion,  nothiitg  recalling  the  earlier  century  save  the 
hose  and  the  immodest  braguelte  which,  seen  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteen -hundreds,  is  defiantly  displayed  in  the 
dress  and  armour  of  this  age  of  Henry  VIII.  Even  the  hair 
follows  the  new  French  mode  and  is  cropped  close.  Other 
fashionable  suits  of  the  time  give  us  the  tight  doublets,  loose 
upper  sleeves  and  trunk  hose  as  a  mass  of  small  slashes  and  puffs, 
a  fashion  which  came  in  from  the  Germans  and  Switzera  whom 
Henry  saw  in  the  imperial  service.  Such  clothing  goes  with  the 
shoes  whose  broad  toes  are  slashed  with  silk,  and  the  wide  and 
flat  caps  with  slashed  edges,  bushed  with  feathers,  which  bead- 
gear  was  often  allowed  to  hang  upon  the  shoulders  by  a  pair  of 
knottedbonnet-atrings,whilcaskull-cap  covered  the  head.  With 
all  this  fantasy  the  dress  of  simpler  folk  has  little  concern,  and 
a  man  in  a  plain,  short-skirted  doublet,  with  a  flat  cap,  trunk, 
breeches,  long  hose  and  plain  shoes,  has  nothing  grotesque  or 
unserviceable  in  his  attire.  The  new  sumptuary  laws,  which 
were  not  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter,  had  their  influence  in 
restraining  middle-class  extravagance.  No  man  under  a  knight's 
degree  was  to  wear  a  neck-chain  of  gold  or  gilded,  or  a  "  garded  or 
pinched  shirte."  Brooches  of  goldsmith's  work  were  for  none 
below  a  gentleman.  Women  whose  husbands  could  not  afford  to 
maintain  a  light  horse  for  the  king's  service  had  no  business  with 
gowns  or  petticoats  of  silk,chain3  of  gold,  French  hoods,  or  bonnets 
of  velvet.  This  French  hood  is  the  small  bonnet,  two  of  whose 
many  forms  may  be  seen  in  the  best-known  portraits  of  Mary  of 
England  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots — a  cap  stiffened  with  wires. 


With  its  introduction  the  fashionable  skirt  began  to  lose  iU 
graceful  folds  and  to  spread  stiffly  outward  in  straight  lines  from 
the  tight-laced  waist,  the  front  being  open  to  show  a  petticoat  as 
stiff  and  enriched  as  the  skirt.  The  neck  of  the  gown,  cut  low  and 
square,  showed  the  partlet  of  fine  linen  pleated  to  the  neck.  In 
the  days  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary  the  dress  of  most  men 
and  women  loses  the  fantastic  detail  of  the  earlier  Tudor  age. 
In  the  dress  of  both  seses  the  joining  of  the  sleeve  to  the  shoulder 
has,  as  a  rule,  that  large  puS  which  stage  dressmakers  bestow  so 
lavishly  upon  all  old  English  costumes,  but  otherwise  the  woman's 
gown  and  bood  and  the  man's  doublet,  jerkin  and  trunk  hose  are 
plain  enough,  even  the  shoes  losing  all  thefandful  width.  Mary, 
indeed,  added  to  the  statute  book  more  stringent  laws  against 
display  of  rich  apparel,  laws  that  would  fine  even  a  gentleman  of 
under  ;£30  a  year  if  silk  were  found  in  hb  cap  or  shoe.  Small 
ruffs,  however,  begin  to  appear  at  the  neck,  and  most  wrists  are 
ruffled.  The  rufi,  which  began  simply  enough  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century  as  a  little  cambric  collar  with  a  goffered  edge,  is  for 
all  of  us  the  distinguishing  note  of  Elizabethan  dress.  It  grew 
wide  and  Sapping,  therefore  it  was  stiffened  upon  wires  and  spread 
from  a  concealed  frame,  rowon  row  of  ruffs  being  added  one  above 
the  other  until  the  wearer,  man  or  woman,  seemed  to  cany  the 
head  in  a  cambric  charger.  Starch,  cursed  as  a  devilish  liquor  by 
the  new  Puritan,  gave  it  help,  and  English  dress  acquired  a 
deformity  which  can  only  be  compared  with  the  great  farthingale 
or  with  the  last  follies  of  the  wig.  The  skirt  of  a  woman  of  fashion, 
which  had  already  begun  to  jut  from  the  waist,  was  drawn  out 
before  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign  at  right  angles  from  the  waist 
until  the  dame  had  that  air  of  standing  within  a  great  drum 
which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  remarked  in  the  portrait  of  an 
ancestress.  Elizabeth  herself,  long-waisted  and  of  meagre  body, 
set  the  fashions  of  her  court,  other  women  pinching  their  waists 
into  the  long  and  straight  stomacher  ending  in  a  peak  before. 
She  herself  followed  her  father's  taste  in  ornament,  and  on  great 
days  was  set  about  hke  the  Madonna  of  a  popular  shrine  with 
decorations  of  all  kinds,  patterns  in  pearl,  quillings,  slashings, 
puffings  and  broidery,  tassels  and  rich  buttons.  Among  men  the 
important  change  is  the  disappearance  of  the  last  of  the  long  hose, 
all  men  taking  to  tnmk-hose  and  nether-stocks  or  stockings, 
while  their  doublets  tend  to  follow  the  same  long-waisted  fashion 
as  the  bodices  of  the  women,  whose  doublets  and  jerkins, 
buttoned  up  the  breast,  bring  the  Puritan  satirists  against  them. 
Of  these  satirists  Pliilip  Stubbes  is  the  best-known,  his  Anaiomie 
of  A  buses,  published  in  1 583,  being  a  very  wardrobe  of  Elizabethan 
fashions,  although  false  or  dyed  hair,  the  ruff  and  its  starch,  and 
the  ear-rings  worn  by  some  women  and  many  men  draw  his 
hottest  anger.  William  Harrison  sings  on  a  like  note  about 
the  same  time,  declaiming  especially  against  the  mutability 
of  fashion,  declaring  that  the  imported  Spanish,  French  and 
German  guises  made  it  easier  to  inveigh  against  such  enormities 
than  to  describe  the  English  attire  with  any  certainty.  For  him 
women  were  become  men,  and  men  transformed  into  monsters. 
"  Neither  was  it  ever  merrier  with  England  than  when  an  English- 
man was  known  abroad  by  his  own  cloth  and  contented  himself 
at  home  with  his  fine  carsey  bosen  and  a  meln  slop;  his  coat, 
gown  and  cloak  of  brown,  blue  or  puke,  with  some  pretty 
furmture  of  velvet  or  fur  and  a  doublet  of  sad  tawny  or  black 
velvet  or  other  comely  silk,  without  such  cuts  and  garish  colours 
as  are  worn  in  these  days,  and  never  brought  in  but  by  the 
consent  of  the  French,  who  think  themselves  the  gayest  men 
when  they  have  most  diversities  of  jags  and  change  of  colours 
about  them."  He  adds  that  "  certes  of  all  estates  our  merchants 
do  least  alter  their  attire  ...  for  albeit  that  which  they  wear 
be  very  fine  and  costly,  yet  in  form  and  colour  it  representeth 
a  great  piece  of  the  ancient  gravity  appertaining  to  citizens 
and  burgesses."  But  as  for  the  "  younger  sort  "  of  dtizena' 
wives,  Harrison  finds  in  their  attire  "  all  kind  of  curiosity  ...  in 
far  greater  measure  than  in  women  of  a  higher  calling." 

The  coming  of  King  James  is  not  marked  by  any  sudden  change 
of  attire,  most  of  the  Elizabethan  fashions  running  on  into  his 
reign.  The  tight  doublet  has  stiff  wings  at  the  shoulders,  close 
sleeves  and  short  skirt.    The  many  fashions  of  breeches  are  stUl 
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pa^Hibr,  most  of  them  padded  or  stuffed.  Thete  ar«  trunk  hose 
that  have  the  air  of  petticoats  rolled  inw&rd  half  way  up  the 
^^  thigh.    Thereisthe"  great  round  abominable  breech," 

mmiary.  P^S^P  shaped  fiom  below  the  knee  to  waist,  as  it 
appears  in  the  well-known  print  of  James  himself  with 
hawk  on  fist.  Among  women  of  fashion  obtained  a  remarkable 
mode  of  exposing  the  breast,  when  the  ruS  and  bodice  were  cut 
away;  and  the  wheel  fardin^^  was  still  worn,  an  order  against 


Fig.  3?. — An  English 
Lady.  From  a  braes  of 
1605. 


Fig.  ao. — An  English  Lady 
of  Tank  in  1 643.  After 
Hollar. 


it  in  1613  rather  increasing  than   diminishing  its  size.    But 
simpler  fashions  were  setting  in,  and  with  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
the  extravagances  of  padding  and  slashing  disappear.     The  ruS 
gives  place  at  last  to  the  falling  band,  a  wide  collar  of  lace  or 
plain  linen.     The  l>elt  or  girdle  ceases  to  be  common  wear,  save 
for  those  who  hang  a  sword  from  it.     Parties  in  the  state  come  to 
be  known  by  thur  dress,  and  we  have  the  Puritan,  his  crop  head 
covered  by  a  wide-brimmed,  high-crowned  felt,  without  hatband 
or  feather,  and  his  plain  falling  band  over  a  staidly-cut  coat. 
Beside  him  we  set  the  cavaher,  lace 
at  his  band  edge,  wrist  and  wideboot 
tops.    His    hat    is    feathered,    his 
doublet  lets  the  fine  cambric  of  the 
shirt  be  seen  at  the  waist,  his  short 
breeches  are  fringed  with  points  or 
tags.    His  long  hair  has  one  lock 
brought  over  the  left  shoulder  to  be 
marked  as  a  lovelock  by  a  ribbon  at 
the  end.     But  the  clothing  of  this  age 
has  been  illustrated  by  Van  Dyck 
and   by  a  hundred   other   portrait 
painters,     who    as    illustrators    of 
costume  take  the  place  of  the  monu- 
mental sculptors,  then  less  commonly 
called  on  for  an  effigy  in  the  habit  of 
life.     And  the  time  of  the  Common~ 
wealth  passes  without  notable  change. 
_  TL      [?     !■  L  Those  who  were  in  power  favoured  a 

After  Hollar.  Harrison  in    scarlet   and   dinquant 

matching  with  Colonel  Hutchinson 
in  courtly  apparel,  and  before  the  Restoration  the  tract-writers 
find  matter  of  condemnation,  especially  in  the  items  of  patches, 
hair-powder  and  face  paints. 

So  far  as  the  court  was  concerned.  Ring  Charles  II.  brought  in 
the  extravagant  fashions  of  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.     The 


short-waisted  doublets  mth  loose  sleeves  dashed  open  at  the 
sides,  the  short  and  wide  petticoat  breeches,  their  lining  lower 
than  the  petticoat  edge  and  tied  below  the  knee,  and  the  hose 
whose  tops  bagged  over  the  garter,  were  in  England  before  King 
Charles  returned.     He  added  to  the  breeches  the  rows  of  looped 
ribbons,  gave  falling  ruffles 
to  the  knees  of  the  hose  and 
many  feathers  to  the    hat. 
The  long,  narrow-bladed 
rapier  hung  in  a  broad,  em- 
broidered belt,  passed  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  the 
high-heeled  shoes  and  knots 
of  ribbons.     Lely  painted  the 
women  of  this   court    in   a 
Studied  negligence,  but  many 
pictures  show  us   the  loose 
sleeves  turned  up  to  the  elbow 
with  bows  of  ribbon,  the  close 
bodice  ending  in  a  loose  gown 
worn  over  a  full  skirted  petti- 
coat, a  wide  collar  covering 
the  shoulders. 

Pepys  is  our  chief  authority 
for  the  remarkable  resolution 
of  Charles  to  change  the 
fashion  of  bis  dress  to  one 
which  he  would  never  alter, 
a  decision  which  the  king  com- 
municated to  his  council  i 
October  1666,  On  the  15th  charies'ir.' 
of  that  month  the  diarist 
noted  that  "  this  day  the  king  begins  to  put  on  bis  vest,  and  I 
did  see  several  persons  of  the  House  of  L«rds  and  Commons 
too,  great  courtiers,  who  are  in  it;  being  a  long  cassocke  dose 
to  the  body,  of  black  doth  and  pinked  with  white  silk  under  it, 
and  a  coat  over  it,  and  the  legs  ruffled  with  black  riband  like 
apigeon'sleg  .  .  .  averyfineandhandsomegarment."  Rugge's 
diary  records  the  same  change  to  "  a  dose  coat  of  doth  pinkt, 
with  a  white  taffety  under  the  cutts.  This  in  length  reached  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  upon  that  a  sercoatt  cutt  at  the  breast, 
which  hung  loose  and  shorter  than  the  vest  six  inches.  The 
breeches  the  Spanish  cut,  and  buskins,  some  of  doth,  some  of 
leather,  but  of  the  same  colour  as  the  vest  or  garment,"  Says 
Evelyn,  "  a  comdy  and  manly  habit,  too  good  to  hold."  Later 
in  the  same  month  Pepys  saw  the  court  "  all  full  of  vests,  only 
my  Lord  St  Albans  not  pinked,  but  plain  black;  and  they  say 
the  king  says  the  pinking  upon  whites  makes  them  look  too  much 
like  magpies,  and  therefore  hath  bespoke  one  of  plain  vdvet." 
The  ehange,although  the  court  was  fickle,  isof  the  first  importance 
in  the  history  of  costume,  for  we  have  here  the  coat  and  waist- 
coat in  a  form  from  which  our  own  coats  and  waistcoats  derive 
without  a  break.  Another  important  change  affects  dress  for 
a  century  and  a  half.  Just  as  costume  begins  to  take  the  modern 
path  we  have  the  wig  or  peruke,  strangest  of  all  the  fantasies 
of  fashion,  introduced  as  the  wear  for  all  men  of  standing.  Pepys, 
the  son  of  a  tailor  and  a  man  with  a  shy  affection  for  fine  dot  hing, 
may  again  here  be  quoted.  On  a  Sunday  in  February  166 1  he 
"  began  to  go  forth  in  my  coat  and  sword,  as  the  manner  now 
among  gentlemen  Is."  In  Novemt>er  1663  he  takes  another  step 
with  fashion,  going  to  the  periwig-maker  to  have  his  hair  cut 
off  and  to  put  on  his  first  periwig,  for  which  he  paid  3',  another 
to  be  made  up  of  the  hair  with  which  be  had  parted.  The  next 
day  he  wore  the  periwig  to  his  office,  and  "  no  great  matter  was 
made  of  it."  Two  days  later  my  Lord  Sandwich  "  wondered  at 
first  to  see  me  in  my  peruque,"  but  even  in  church  Pepys  found 
that  he  drew  little  attention  in  the  new  guise.  The  same  month 
the  duke  of  York  announced  that  he  would  wear  the  periwig, 
"and  they  say  the  king  also  will."  Thus  began  this  costly  and 
inconvenient  mode.  At  borne  and  at  their  ease  men  commonly 
replaced  the  wig  with  a  soft  silk  or  velvet  "  night-cap,"  and  the 
coat  with  a  "  morning  gown  "  like  our  modem  dressing  gown. 
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Powder,  which  had  been  dusted  about  the  hair  by  a.  few  courtiers 
and  fashionable  folk  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  used  by 
most  wearers  of  the  wig.  Hair  "  dressed  with  a  powder  "  was 
often  seen  in  London  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  now  the 
great  periwig  brought  powder  into  frequent  use. 

Before  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  periwig  reached  its 
greatest  height  and  breadth,  the  curls  of  a  fine  gentleman 
towering  in  a  mass  above  the  brow  and 
flowing  far  down  over  the  shoulders  or 
nigh  to  the  waist.  Guardsmen  wore 
them  tossing  over  their  corslets, 
although  a  smaUer  variety,  the  cam~ 
paign  wig,  had  been  introduced  (or 
war  or  travel.  Many  portraits  of  this 
ageshowits  locks  contrastingstrangely 
with  the  soldier's  steel  breastplate 
and  pauldrons,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  martial  gentlemen 
would  often  choose  to  be  painted  in 
armour  although  such  harness  was 
disappearing  from  actual  use. 

Under  James  II.  the  coat  adopted 
in  the  late  reign  was  firmly  established 
as  the  principal  garment  of  a  weU' 
dressed  man.  Gowns  remained  but 
to  make  a  ceremonial  dress  for 
the  great  officers  of  state,  for  the 


Fig.  43. 
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judges  and  the  London  liverymen, 
the  Crowni:^  of  Jam^  tl.    ^or  such,  indeed,  as  those  who  wear 

them  in  our  own  days.  As  for 
"the  comely  cloak,  altogether  used  in  the  beginning  of  my 
time,"  Handle  Holme  notes  that  it  was  "  now  scarce  used  but 
by  old  and  grave  persons."  The  coat  was  sometimes  buttoned 
down  the  front  but  was  more  often  thrown  open  to  display  the 
waistcoat,  a  lesser  coat  with  skirts.  The  great  turned  over  cuffs 
were  now  below  the  elbow,  although  there  was  good  space  for 
the  display  of  the  ruffle,  and  at  the  neck  was  the  large  cravat 
with  laced  ends.  After  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  1692,  to  which 
the  young  French  nobles  hastened  with  disarranged  neckcloths, 
the  cravat  was  sometimes  worn  twisted,  the  ends  passed  through 
a  ring,  although  the  word  Steinkirk  was  in  later  years  often 
carelessly  given  to  the  neckcloth  worn  in  any  style.  For 
riding,  the  big  jack-boot  of  earher  days,  with  spurs  and  broad 
spur-leathers,  remained  in  fashion,  although  the  bell-shaped 
tops  were  turned  up  and  not  down.     Boots,  however,  were 


riding-gear.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  James  I., 
had  laughed  over  the  citizens  of  London  "  all  booted  and  ready 
to  go  out  of  town,"  but  this  custom  died  away,  and  a  man  in 
boots  showed  that  he  was  for  the  road.  William  III.'s  grave 
court  was  not  one  in  which  new  fashions  flourished,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  feminine  modes  take  curious  variety  before 
the  century  end.  Long'Waisted  and  straitly  cut  stays  were  worn, 
thegownsleeveisshort  as  thecoat-sleeveof  aCharlesII,  courtier. 
The  gown  itself  has  the  skirts  gathered  to  show  the  petticoat, 


and  small  aprons  fringed  with  lace  are  often  seen.  The  simple 
head-dresses  of  the  Restoration  are  changed  for  caps  with  long 
lace  lappets,  or  for  a.  cap  whose  top-knot  or  commode  stood  up 
stiff  and  fan-shaped  like  a  section  cut  out  of  an  old  rufi.  When 
no  commode  was  worn,  a  loose  hood,  thrown  gracefully  over  the 
head  and  gathered  at  the  shoulders,  sometimes  took  its  place. 
As  a  riding  or  walking  dress,  ladies  of  quality  often  wore  coats, 
waistcoats,  hats  and  cravats,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  their  lords. 

For  a  distinguishing  note  of  the  i8th  century,  we  may  take 
the  three-cornered  cocked  hat.     Even  in  the  Elizabethan  age 
we  have  the  gallant  cocking  up  one  side  of  his  broad-      ^^ 
brimmed,  high-crowned  felt  or  beaver  and  securing     t»at„^, 
it  with  a  jewel.     Brims  were  as  wide  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  but  the  crown  was  lower.     From  the  French  court 
came  the  fashion  of  cocking  up  three  sides,  one  at  least  being 
fastened  with  a  loop  of  ribbon  from  which  developed  the  cockade. 
A  black  cockade  became  the  ^ign  of  a  military  man  in  England 
before  1750,  and  the  same  ornament,  highly  conventionalized, 
is  now  at  the  side  of  the  tall  hats  worn  by  the  grooms  and  coach- 
men of  miUtary  and  naval  officers.     Following  varying  fashions, 
the  18th-century  cocked  hat  was  taced  with  gold  and  silver  or 
edged  with  feathers.     It  was  cocked  in  a  hundred  forms,  from 
that  which  has  three  sides  slightly  curled  upward  to  the  great 
Khevenhueller  cock,  wherewith  a  very  wide-brimmed  hat  was 
flapped  up  at  the  front  and  rear,  a  military  or  martial  hat.    Wigs, 
worn  by  all  the  upper-  and  middle-class  men,  were  generally 
powdered,  but  the  lesser  or  Ramillie  wig  soon  drove  out  the  huge 
and  costly  full-bottomed  periwig,  even  for  ceremonial  occasions. 
Of  Lord  Bolingbroke  it  is  told  that  he  once  attended  Queen  Anne 
in  hastewith  a  tieor  Ramillie  wigonhishead.   Her  Majesty  showed 
her  displeasure  by  remarking  that  his  lordship  would  neit  come 
to  court  in  a  night-cap.     Nevertheless,  the  tie-wig  soon  became 
court  wear,  secured  at  the  back  with  a  huge  bow  of  ribbon  below 
which  hung  the  plaited  pigtail,  worn  watst-long  about  1740. 
But  by  that  time  young  bloods  were  leaving  campaign-wigs 
for  the  bob-wig  which  sat  yet  more  closely  to  the  head,  the 
curls  leaving  the  neck  uncovered.     Bag-wigs,  found  early  in 
the  century,  covered  the  looped  up  pigtail  in  a  black  silk  bag. 
Clergymen  and  grave  physicians  affected  the  full-bottomed  wig 
after  it  became  old  fa^ioned.     Subject 
to  slight  changes,  eagerly  followed  by  the 
beaux  and  mocked  by  the  satirists,  the 
habit  of  well-dressed   men   shows   no 
great  variety — the  large-cuffed,  collar- 
less  coats  whose  full    skirts    are    now 
shortened,    now   lengthened,    the   long 
waistcoat  to  match,  the  closely  fitting 
breeches,  the  stockings,  the  shoes  and  { 
jack-boots.     The    coat    tends    to    be 
thrown  open   to  show  the   waistcoat, 
upon  which  brocade  and  embroideries 
were     lavished.     Stockings,    until    the 
middle  of  the  century,  were  commonly 
drawn  over  the  ends  of  the  breeches 
and  gartered  below  the  knee.     By  1740 
the  long  cravat  with  hanging  ends  grows 
old  fashioned.     Young  men  take  to  the 
solitaire,  a  black  cravat  which  became 
a  mere  loop  of  ribbon  passed  loosely  . 
round  the  neck  and  secured    to    the 
black  tie  of  the  wig.  Fic.  «-Au  English 

George  III.'s  long  reign  begins  with     Gentleman  (c.  1730). 
men's    fashions    little    changed    from 

those  of  his  great-grandfather's  time,  although  his  sixty 
years  carry  us  to  the  beginning  of  all  the  modem  modes. 
The  small  wig  long  holds  its  own.  The  coat  begins  to  show 
the  broad  skirts  cut  away  diagonally  from  the  waist  to  the 
skirt  edge,  and  stockings  are  no  longer  rolled  over  the  knee. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fashion  was  that  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Macaronis,  travelled  enquisites  with  whom  the 
wig  or  long  hair  was  dragged  high  above  the  forehead  in  a  tall 
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"  toupee  "  with  two  large  rows  of  curls  at  the  side.  This  head- 
dress, clubbed  into  a  heavy  knot  behind,  was  surmounted  by  a 
very  little  bat.  The  coat  with  small  cu6s  was  much  cut  away 
before,  the  skimped  sluits  reaching  midway  down  the  thigh. 
Waistcoat  fiaps  were  but  little  below  the  waist.  Breeches, 
striped  or  spotted  like  those  of  a  Dresden  china  shepherd,  were 
fastened  at  the  knee  with  a  bunch  of  ribbon  ends;  a  watch-guard 
hung  from  each  fob.  The  shiit-fronl  was  frilled  and  a  white 
cravat  was  tied  in  a  great  bow  at  the  chin.  Macaronis  wore  a 
little  curved  banger,  or  r^laced  the  sword  with  a  long,  heavily 
tasselled  cane,  which  served  to  lift  the  little  hat  o0  the  topmost 
peak  of  the  toupee.  The  woman- Macaroni  wore  no  hoop  but  in 
full  dress.  Her  gown  was  a  loose  wrapper,  the  sleeves  short  and 
wide  with  many  ruffles,  the  skirt  puUed  aside  to  show  a  petti- 
coat laced  and  embroidered  with  flowers.  But  her  distinguishing 
mark  was  her  head-dress,  which  exaggerated  the  male  fashion, 
towering  upward  until  the  flowers  and  feathers  at  the  top 
threatened  the  candelabra  of  the  assembly  room.  The  Macaronis 
appear  about  1773  and  stay  but  a  short  while,  for  the  revolu- 
tionary fashions  tread  upon  their  heels. 

Women's  dress  in  this  18th  century  is  dominated  by  the  hoop- 
petticoat  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  recognizes  in  1711  as  a 
new  fashion  and  an  old  one 
revived.  A  stiff  bodice  laced 
in  front,  a  gown,  with  short 
and  wide  -  ended  sleeves, 
gathered  up  in  folds  above 
^the  petticoat,  a  laced  apron 
I  and  a  lace  cap  with  hanging 
lappets,  is  the  dress  of  the 
century's  beginning.  So  the 
women  of  fashion  are  com- 
pared with  children  in  go- 
carts,  their  tight -laced  waists 
rising  from  vast  bells  of 
petticoats  over  which  the 
gown  is  looped  up  like  a 
drawn  curtain.  Byi75othe 
hoop-petticoat  ringed  with 
whalebone  is  so  vast  that 
architects  begin  to  allow  for 
its  passage  up  London  stair- 
ways by  curving  the  balusters 

_  _ outward.     Great  variety  of 

Fig.  46.-An  E,^ish  Lady         ^^^^^.^  dress  appears  under 
^  ■     '^  ''  George  U.,  but  those  in  the 

height  of  the  mode  a&ected  a  shepherdess  siraplidty  in  their 
walking  clothes,  wearing  the  flat-crowned  or  high-crowned  hats 
and  long  aprons  of  the  dairymaid.  At  this  time  a  new  fashion 
comes  in,  the  sacque,  a  gown,  sometimes  sleeveless,  open  to  the 
waist,  hanging  loosely  from  the  shoulders  to  near  the  edge  of  the 
hoop-petticoat.  George  III.'s  reign  saw  women's  head-dressings 
reach  an  extravagance  of  folly  passing  all  that  had  come  before  it. 
Hair  kneaded  with  pomatum  and  flour  was  drawn  up  over  a  cushion 
or  pad  of  wool,  and  twisted  into  curls  and  knots  and  decorated 
with  artificial  flowers  and  bows  of  ribbon.  As  this  could  not  be 
achieved  without  the  aid  of  a  skilled  barber,  the  "  head  "  some- 
times remained  unopened  for  several  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  sublimate  powder  was  needed  to  kill  oS  the  tenantry  which 
had  multiplied  within.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  century  the  feathers  grew  larger,  cjiains  of  beads  looped 
about  the  curls,  while  ships  in  full  sail,  coaches  and  horses,  and 
butterflies  in  blown  glass,  rocked  upon  the  upper  heights.  Loose 
mob-caps  or  close  "  Joans  "  were  worn  in  undress,  often  as  simple 
as  the  full  dress  was  fantastic.  Varieties  of  the  gown  and  sacque 
remained  in  fashion,  the  petticoat  being  still  much  in  evidence, 
flounced  or  quilted,  or  festooned  with  ribbons.  Before  the 
'eighties  of  this  century  were  over,  a  new  taste,  encouraged  by 
the  painters  of  the  school  of  Reynolds,  began  to  sweep  away 
many  follies,  and  the  revolutionary  fashions  of  France,  breaking 
with  all  that  spoke  of  the  old  regime,  expelled  many  more.  The 
age  of  powder  and  gold  lace,  of  peach-bloom  brocade  coats  with 


muff-shaped  cuSs,  of  bag-wigs  and  three-cornered  hats  drew 
suddenly  to  an  end.  Mr  Pitt  killed  hair-powder  by  his  tax  of 
1 795,  but  before  that  time  fashionable  men,  who  since  the  begin- 
ning of  George  Ill's,  reign  had  been  somewhat  inconstant  to  the 
wig,  were  wearing  their  own  hair  unpowdered  and  tied  in  a  club 
at  the  back  of  the  coat  collar.  Before  the  century  end  the 
roughly  cropped  "  Brutus  "  head  was  seen.  The  wig  remained 
here  and  there  on  some  old-fashioned  pates.  Bishops  wore  it 
until  far  into  the  Victorian  age,  and  it  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  in  the  courts  of  law.  Even  breeches 
were  passing,  tight  pantaloons  showing  themselves  in  the  streets. 
The  coat,  cut  away  over  the  hips,  began  to  take  a  high  collar 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  lappel.  Its  cuffs  were  of  the  modem 
shape,  showing  a  narrow  ruffie.  The  waistcoat  ended  at  the 
waist.  Loose  neck-doths  were  worn  above  a  frilled  shirt-front. 
Great  jack-boots  were  given  to  postillions,  and  men  of  fashion 
walkedthestreetsinshort  top-boots  of  soft  black  leather.  Most 
remarkable  of  the  revolutionary  changes,  the  round  hat  came 
back,  sometimesina  form  which  recalled  the  earlier  J7th  century, 
and  at  last  took  shape  as  the  predecessor  of  our  modern  silk  hat. 
Court  dresses  kept  something  of  their  magnificence,  but  men 
at  home  or  in  the  streets  were  giving  up  in  this  time  of  change 
their  ancient  right  to  wear  rich  and  figured  stuSs.  Laces  and 
embroideries  were  henceforward  but  for  military  and  civil 
uikiforms. 

Before  1790  women  had  begun  to  dismantle  their  high  head- 
gear, returning  to  nature  by  way  of  a  frizzled  bush,  like  a  bishop's 
wig,  with  a  few  curls  hanging  over  the  shoulders.  Over  such 
heads  would  be  seen  towering  mob-caps  tied  with  ribbon  and 
edged  deeply  with  lace.  Skirls  took  a  moderate  size  and  even 
court  hoops  were  but  panniers  hung  on  either  side  of  the  hips. 
Short  jackets  with  close  half-sleeves  were  worn  with  the  neck 
and  breast  covered  with  a  cambric  bufatU  that  borrowed  a  mode 
from  the  pouter  pigeon.  A  riding  habit  follows  as  far  as  the 
short  waist  the  new  fashions  for  men's  coats,  the  wtde-brinuned 
hat  being  to  match.  Short  waists  came  in  soon  after  1790,  the 
bodice  endiug  under  the  arm  pits,  "  a  petticoat  tied  round  the 
neck:  the  arms  put  through  the  pocket-holes."  With  these 
French  gowns  came  small  coal-scuttle-shaped  bonnets  of  straw, 
huikg  with  many  ribbons  and  decorated  with  feathers.  At  last 
the  woman  of  fashion,  dressed  by  a  Parisian  modiste  after  the 
orders  of  David  the  painter,  gathered  her  hair  in  a  fillet  and 
clothed  herself  in  little  more  than  a  diaphanous  tunic  gown 
over  a  light  shift  and  close,  flesh-coloured  drawers.  Her  shoes 
became  sandals:  her  jewels  followed  the  patterns  of  old  Rome. 
Yet  the  same  woman,  shivering  half-clad  in  something  that 
wrapped  her  less  than  a  modern  bathing-dress,  appeared  at 
court  in  theancient  hoop-skirt,  tasselled,  ribboned  and  garlanded, 
hung  with  heavy  swags  of  coloured  silk,  and  this  until  George 
IV.  at  last  broke  the  antique  order  by  a' special  command. 

The  19th  centiuy  soon  made  an  end  of  i8th  century  fashions 
already  discredited  by  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  three- 
cornered  hat  had  gone,  the  heavy  coat  cufi  and  the  ^^ 
cravat  with  hanging  ends.  Civilians  had  given  up  the  ttatmn. 
ancient  custom  of  going  armed  with  a  sword.  The  wig 
and  even  the  pigtail  tied  with  black  shalloon  were  abandoned  by 
all  but  a  few  old  folk.  Soldiers  cut  o&  their  pigtails  in  1808. 
But  judges  and  lawyers  wear  their  wigs  in  court  in  the  aoth 
century,  state  coachmen  wear  them  on  the  box,  and  physicians 
and  the  higher  clergy  wore  them  even  in  the  street  long  after 
laymen  had  given  them  up.  George  IV.  refused  to  receive  a 
bishop  of  London  who  appeared  at  court  without  a  wig,  and 
Sumner,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wore  one  until  bis  death  in 
1862.  A  few  powdered  heads  were  seen  as  late  as  the  'forties. 
M.  de  Ste  Aulaire,  the  ambassador,  made,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
writes,  a  very  deep  and  general  impression  in  London  society  of 
1841,  not  because  he  wore  hair-powder  but  because  he  used  so 
much  of  it.  It  is  now  used  only  by  a  few  lacqueys.  In  the  early 
Victorian  period  the  cropped  "Brutus"  head  was  out  of 
fashion,  many  men  wearing  their  hair  rather  long  and  so  freely 
oiled  that  the  "  anti-macassar  "  came  in  to  protect  drawing- 
room  chair-backs. 
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With  powdered  hair  and  the  pigtail  passed  away  the  rSth 
century  cloth  breeches.     Here  again  some  old-fashioned  people 
nade  a  stand  against  the  change,  the  opposition  of  the  clergy 
being  commemorated  in  the  bUck  breeches  still  worn  by  bishops 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church.    But  in  the  regent's  time 
pantaloons  of  closely  fitting  aod  elastic  cloth  were  worn  with 
low  shoes  or  Hessians,  and  pantaloons  and  Hessians  did  not 
Utterly  disappear  from  the  streets  until  the  end  of  the  'fifties. 
Squires  and  sportsmen  put  on  buckskins  of  an  amazing  tightness 
and  walked  the  street  in  top-boots.    But  the  loose  Cossack 
trousers  soon  made  their  appearance.    The  regent's  influence 
made  the  blue  coat  with  a  very  high  velvet  collar,  a  high-waisted 
Marcella  waistcoat  and  white  duck  trousers  strapped  under  the 
instep,  a  mode  in  which  men  even  ventured  to  appear  at  evening 
receptions,  although,  in  the  year  before  Waterloo,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  refused  admittance  to  Almack's  when  thus  clad. 
Long  skirted  overcoats,  fur-collared   and  tight  in  the  waist, 
completed  this  costume.     Coats  were  blue,  claret ,  buS  and  brown. 
"  Pea-green  Hayne  "  was  known  among  clubmen  by  a  brighter 
coloured  garment.     Civilians,  like  Jos  Sedley,  would  sometimes 
affect  a  frock  frogged  and  braided  in  semi-military  fashion. 
The  shirt  collar  turned  upward,  the  points  showing  above  vast 
cravats  whose  careful  arrangement 
was  maintained  by  one  or  two  scarf- 
pins.    Brummel   the  master  dandy 
of  his  age,  may  be  called  the  first 
dandy  of  the  modem  school.    Dress- 
ing, as  a  rule,  in  black,  he  distin- 
guished himself,  not  as  the  bucks  of 
L  an  earlier  age  by  bright  colours,  rich 
'  materials  or  jewellery,  but  by  his 
extravagant   neatness  and   by  the 
superb  fit  of  garments  which  set  the 
fashion  for  lesser  men.    To   him, 
according  to  Grantley  Berkeley,  we 
owe  the  modem  dress-coat.    An  idle 
phrase  in  Bulwer-Lyt ten's  Pelham 
(i8iS),  that  "  people  must  be  very 
dbtinguishedinappearance  "to look 
well  in  black,  made  black  hence- 
forward the  colour  of  evening  coats 
and  frock  coats.  With  the  perfection 
non  ft-M*-.  Uagalmi.  d«l  iSm.  of    the    silk    hat    in    the    'thirties. 
Fig.  47.— Count  D^Oraay.  English  costume  enters  on  its  last 
Dre^  of  a  man  of  Fashior>     -  — 


it  remains  but  in  the  evening-dress  coat  now  always  worn 
unbuttoned,  and  in  the  dress  of  the  hunting  field.  The 
rest  is  a  record  of  such  slight  changes  as  tailors  may  cautiously 
introduce  among  customers,  no  one  of  whom  will  dare  to 
lead  a  new  fashion  boldly.  For  many  decades  the  fashionably 
dressed  man  has  been  eager  to  conform  to  the  last  authorized 
vogue  and  to  lose  himself  among  others  as  shyly  obedient. 
The  tubular  lines  of  zoth-century  clothing  advantage  the  tailor 
by  the  tendency  of  new  clothing  to  crease  at  the  elbow  and 
bag  at  the  knee.  In  preserving  the  necessary  straight  lines  of 
his  garments,  in  following  the  season's  fashions  in  details  which 
only  an  expert  eye  would  mark,  and  in  providing  himself  with 
clothes  specialized  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  a  score  of  sports 
and  for  the  gradations  of  social  ceremonial— -in  these  things  only 
can  the  modem  dandy  rival  his  magnificent  predecessore.  For 
ornament,  other  than  plain  shirt  studs,  a  plain  seal  ring,  a  simple 
watch  guard  and  a  rarely-wom  scarf  pin,  is  denied  him. 

Women  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  were  clad  in  those 
foshlons  which  revolutionary  France  borrowed  from  the  antique. 
The  simplicity  of  this  style  gave  it  a  certain  grace;  it  was  at  the 
other  pole  from  the  absurdity  of  the  court  dress  which,  until 
George  IV.  ordered  otherwise,  perpetuated  the  bunched  draperies, 
the  flounces  and  furbelows  and  even  the  hoop  of  the  worst 
period  of  the  iSth  century.  The  gown,  lightly  girdled  near  the 
arm-pits  with  a  tasselled  cord,  fell  in  straight  clinging  folds. 
Soft  muslin  was  the  favourite  material,  and  in  muslin  fashioRable 


women  heed  the  winter  winds,  protected  only  by  the  long 
pelisses  which  in  summer  were  replaced  by  short  spencers. 
Turbans,  varying  from  a  light  headscarf  of  lace  or  muslin  to  a 
velvet  confection  like  that  of  a  Turk  on  a  signboard,  were  the 
favourite  headgear,  although  bonnets,  hats  and  caps  are  found  in 
a  hundred  shapes.  Muslin  handkerchiefs  or  small  rufb  were  worn 
abouttheneckinthemomtngdress.  About  the  Waterloo  period 
the  elegance  of  the  classical  gown  disappeared.  The  waist  was 
still  high  at  first  but  the  gown  was  shorter  and  wider  at  the  skirt. 
For  evening  dress  these  skirts  were  stiSened  with  buckram  and 
trimmed  with  much  tasteless  trumpery.  Large  bonnets  were 
common,  and  the  hair  was  dragged  stiffly  to  the  back  of  the  head, 
to  be  secured  by  a  large  comb.  From  1830  begins  a  period  of 
singular  ugUness.  Tight  stays  came  back  again,  the  skirt  swept 
the  pavements,  a  generation  of  over-clad  matrons  seemed  to 
have  followed  a  generation  of  nymphs.  The  'fifties  showed  even 
more  barbarous  devices,  and  about  1854  came  in  from  France  the 
crinoline,  that  strange  revival  of  the  ancient  hoop.  Plaids, 
checks  and  bars,  bright  blues,  crude  violets  and  hideous  crimsons, 
were  seen  in  French  merinos,  Irish  poplins  and  English  alpacas. 
Women  in  short  jackets,  hooped  skirts,  hideous  bonnets  and 
shawb  seemed  to  have  banished  their  youth.  The  empress 
Eugenie,  a  leader  of  European  fashion,  decreed  that  white  muslin 
should  be  the  evening  mode,  and  at  balls,  where  the  steels  and 
whalebones  of  the  crinoline  were  impossible,  the  women  swelled 
their  skirts  by  wearing  a  dozen  or  fourteen  muslin  petticoats  at 
once.  Towards  the  end  of  the  'sixties  the  crinolines  disappeared 
as  suddenly  as  they  came,  and  by  1S7  5  skirts  were  so  tight  at  the 
knees  that  walking  upstairs  in  them  was  an  aSair  of  deUberation. 
Before  1S80  dress-reformeis  and  aesthetes  had  attacked  on  two 
sides  the  fashions  which  had  halted  at  the  "  Princesse  "  robe, 
draped  and  kilted.  Both  movements  failed,  but  left  marked 
effects.  From  that  time  fashion  has  been  less  blindly  followed, 
and  women  have  enjoyed  some  limited  individual  freedom  in 
designing  their  costumes.  Of  aoth-century  fashions  it  is  most 
notable  that  they  change  year  by  year  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity. The  clothes  of  smart  women  can  no  longer  be  said  to 
express  any  tendency  of  an  age.  Year  by  year  the  modes  are 
deh'berately  altered  by  a  conclave  of  the  great  mcdisUs  whose 
desire  is  less  to  produce  rich  or  beautiful  garments  than  to  make 
that  radical  alteration  from  loose  sleeve  to  tight  sleeve,  from 
draped  skirt  to  plain  skirt,  which  will  force  every  women  to  cast 
aside  the  last  season's  garments  and  buy  those  of  the  newer 
device.  But  of  modem  dress  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  cheaper 
materials,  the  sewing  machine  and  the  popular  fashion  papers 
allow  women  of  the  humbler  classes  to  dress  more  decently  and 
tastefully.  Their  dress  is  no  longer  that  frowsy  parody  of 
richer  women's  frippery  which  shocked  observant  foreigners  a 
generation  ago. 

Utiderclollting. — Of  the  underclothing  worn  next  the  skin 
something  may  be  said  apart  from  the  general  history  of  costume. 
Linen  shirts  were  worn  by  both  men  and  women  in  the  age  before 
the  Conquest,  and  even  in  the  loth  century  it  was  a  penance  to 
wear  a  woollen  one.  Afterthattimewesoon  hear  of  embroidery 
and  ornament  applied  to  them,  presumably  at  the  collar  which 
would  be  visible  above  gown  or  tunic.  Men  added  short  drawers, 
or  breeches,  a  word  which  does  not  secure  its  modem  value  until 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  "  Drawers  "  signified  various 
descriptions  of  overall,  Cotgrave  explaining  the  word  as  coarse 
stockings  drawn  over  others  although  Randle  Holme  gives  it  in 
its  later  sense.  Isaac  of  Cyprus  is  named  by  Robert  of  Bmnne  as 
escaping  "  bare  in  his  serke  and  breke."  Henry  Chrbtall,  who 
brought  four  Irish  kings  to  London,  told  Froissart  how,  finding 
that  they  wore  no  breeches,  he  bought  linen  cloth  for  them. 
Medieval  romances  and  the  like  give  us  the  choice  of  shirts  of 
linen,  of  fine  Holland,  of  cloth  of  Rennes  and  even  of  silk,  and 
Chaucer  speaks  of  women's  smocks  wrought  with  silk,  em- 
broidered behind  and  before.  Poorer  folk  went,  like  Thynne's 
poor  countryman,  in  shirts  of  "canvas  hard  and  tough,"  or 
of  coarse  Breton  dowlas.  Under  the  first  Tudors,  shirts  are 
decorated  with  gold,  silk  and  black  thread  embroideries,  the 
latter  being  seen  in  the  ruffled  shirt  worn  by  the  earl  of  Surt^ 
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in  our  illustration  (see  &g.  38).  Stubbes,  in  his  often-quoted 
Anatomie  of  Abuses  {1583)  declaims  against  the  extravagant 
sums  spent  in  shirts,  the  meanest  of  which  would  cost  a  crown  or 
a  noble,  while  the  most  curiously 
stitched  were  valued  at  ten 
pounds  a  piece,  "  which  ia 
horrible  to  hear."  The  Puritans, 
many  of  whom,  like  the  later 
Clapham  sect,  were  careful  of 
intimate  luxuries,  had  a  curious 
fashion  of  wearing  shirts  and 
smocks  worked  with  "  holy  em- 
broideries," Biblical  sentences  or 
figures,  which  recall  a  similar 
custom  among  the  early 
Christians.  At  this  time  under- 
clothing had  increased  in  quan- 
tity, for  there  are  many  indica- 
tions that  the  men  and  women  of 
the  middle  ages  were  often 
content  with  a  bare  change  of 
linen  at  the  best.  The  Book  of 
CaurUsy  (temp.  Hen.  VII.)  orders 
..,  .the  servant  to  provide    "  clene 

FjG.48.-AMan-at-armBand  ^  j  breche"  against  his 

a  Man  in  a  Shirt   (early   14th  ,  .  .  I.   .       .1. 

century).     From  Royal  MS.  19  master's       upnsmg,       but       the 
B.  XV.  laundering  of  the  linen  of  the 

Percy  household,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  people,  costs  but  forty  shillings  a  year  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

With  that  modern  period  of  dress  which  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  Restoration,  shirts  increased  in  number.  Women  shifted 
their  smocks  when  coming  in  from  field  sports,  fine  gentlemen 
became  proud  of  the  number  of  their  shirts,  as  was  that  18th- 
century  lord  who  boasted  to  Casanova  of  his  changing  a  shirt 
several  times  in  the  day,  his  chin  being  shaved  on  each  occasion. 
A  valuable  document  concerning  the  underclothing  worn  by  a 
citizen  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  afforded  by  the  evidence  of 
the  man  who  helped  to  strip  the  body  of  the  suicide  Sir  Edmond 
Berry  Godfrey.  "  I  pulled  o£(  his  shoes,"  says  Fisher,  "  three 
pairs  of  stockings  and  a  pair  of  socks,  his  black  breeches  and  his 
drawers,"  His  coat  and  wabtcoat,  his  shirt  and  his  flannel  shirt 
are  also  named.  The  knight  came  by  his  end  on  an  October  day. 
He  was  therefore  warmly  clad.  Hb  three  pair  of  stockings  will  be 
noted:  two  pzxi  are  worn  at  the  present  day  by  most  men  in 
court  dress.  The  socks  are  a  rarely  named  addition,  and  the 
flannel  shirt  may  be  remarked.  Loose  ruffles  of  lace  were 
attached  to  shirt  cuffs  until  during  the  great  part  of  the  i8th 
century,  and  the  ruffled  or  goffered  shirt-front,  which  became 
common  under  George  III.,  continued  in  use  in  the  early  Victorian 
period,  the  stiffly  starched  shirt-front  taking  its  place  at  last  even 
in  evening  dress.  The  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  breaking 
through  the  strange  mock-modesty  which  spoke  of  breeches  as 
"  inexpressibles,"  saw  the  question  of  hygienic  underclothing 
a  subject  much  in  debate,  and  now  most  men  other  than  the 
poorer  sort  wear,  besides  the  shirt,  a  light  woollen  vest  and  short 
drawersor  long  pantaloons  of  wool  or  wool's  counterfeit.  Woollen 
shirts  are  worn  by  bicyclists,  cricketere  and  tennis  players.  In 
morning  dress  the  inconvenience  of  the  starched  shirt-front  is 
commonly  avoided.  A  goffered  shirt-front  worn  with  evening 
dress  is  the  mark  of  a  foreigner  in  London,  but  some  few  men 
venture  to  clothe  themselvesfor  the  evening  in  a  shirt  whose  front 
is  pleated  and  but  slightly  starched.  Loose  collars,  formerly 
known  as  false  collars,  descendants  of  the  Puritan's  "  plain 
band,"  have  been  attached  to  the  shirt  by  studs  at  least  for  the 
last  fifty  yeare.  Their  fashions  often  change,  but  the  older  type 
turned  down  at  the  edge  is  not  often  seen.  To  women's  under- 
clothing drawers  have  been  added  in  the  igthcentury.  BrantAme, 
writing  in  the  16th,  speaks  of  this  garment  as  then  lately  intro- 
duced since  the  time  of  Henri  II.,  but  the  fashion,  apparently, 
did  not  long  endure  in  France.  In  England  they  are  noted  as  in 
occasional  use  at  the  Restoration.    After  iSio  a  sort  of  trouser 


with  a  frilled  edge  was  worn  for  a  time  by  fashionable  women  in 
England.  The  pantalette  which  afterwards  appears  in  pictures 
of  young  girls  was  a  mere  legging  fastened  by  tapes  above  the 
knees.  Many  women  of  the  better  class  only  adopted  drawers  at 
the  end  of  the  'forties,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fashion 
reached  the  humble  sort  at  a  much  later  date.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  both  drawers  and  smock  or  "  chemise  " 
were  commonly  exchanged  for  a  more  convenient  "  combination 
garment." 

European  Fashions. — Race,  climate,  poverty  and  wealth  have 
all  had  their  part  in  the  fashion  of  dotbii^.  A  mountaineer  ia  not 
clad  as  a  lowlander;  the  Tiro 
his  short  breeches,  the  Highlani 
Scotland  and  Albania  in  their 
or  white  linen  kilts  go  with  unc 
knees.  The  Russian  moujik  in 
has  his  frowsy  sheepskin  coat,  a 
Russian  prince  imitates  it  in 
furs.  While  the  rich  man's  c! 
alters  with  every  fancy  of  the  1 
the  poor  man's  garments,  fewi 
cheaper,  change  slowly  in  the 
An  old  Lincolnshire  peasant  v 
his  smock  frock  and  leathern 
might  pass  unnoted  in  a  peasant 
of  centuries  ago.  Here  and  tt 
Europe  we  find  In  the  30th  cen 
peasantry  in  whose  clothing  1 
seems  to  have  been  suddenly  i 
A  Breton  peasant  in  his  holida; 
gives  us  a  man  of  the  late  1 7th  cc 
even  as  an  Irish  peasant  may  ki 

breeches,  shoes  and  tailed  coat 

erlygth.  But  the  old  fuhiom  .re  ZTsi^STji-SS^ 
passing  from  Europe:  the  sewing  Gusrav w*™  Vertig. 
machine  and  the  railway  sweep  before  P'O-  49- — German  Dress 
them  the  pleasant  provincialisms  of  <^»^y  '*"■  century). 
dress.  A  shirt  with  the  bosom  heavily  embroidered,  a  skirt 
with  a  year's  stitching  in  the  hem  are  not  to  be  imitated  by 
the  dealer  in  ready-made  clothing,  who  offers,  instead,  cheap- 
ness and  the  brisk  variety  of  the  town.  Old  writers,  each  in 
turn,  set  up  their  wail  that  the  time  was  come  when  you 
could  not  tell  Jack  from  his  master,  the  burgess  from  the  knight. 
And  now  that  time  has  come  in  some  sort,  for  the  town  dress  of 
the  richer  classes  of  London  or  Paris  b  imitated  by  all  peoples 


Froiti  Holtaiiath,  TraclUix  ia 
VMir. 

Fig.  50. — A  French 
Nobleman  {c.  1660). 
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and  by  rich  and  poor.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  England 
where  the  clean  and  honourable  blouse  of  the  French  workman  is 
not,  a  journeyman  painter  or  labourer  ofteo-soing  to  hiLWork 
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in  a  frayed  and  greasy  monung  coat  after  the  cut  of  that  in  which 
a  rich  man  will  pay  a  London  monung  call.  English  fashions  for 
men  are  followed  in  Paris.  London  women  follow  the  modes  of 
the  rue  de  la  Pais.  Berlin  tailors  and  dressmakers  laboriously 
misapprehend  both  styles.  To  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
international  tiafiicking  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  age  of 
renascence  it  b  strange  to  note  how  little  the  fashions  varied  in 
European  lands.  All  kinds  of  folks,  crusaders  and  merchants, 
diplomatists  and  religious,  carried  between  nation  and  nation  the 
news  of  the  latest  cut  of  the  shears. 

Nevertheless,  national  character  touched  each  nation's  dress — 
the  Venetian  loving  the  stateliness  of  flowing  line,  the  Germans 
grotesque  slashings  and  jaggings.  Frenchmen,  says  Randle 
Holme  in  the  17th  century,  keep  warm  and  mu£E  themselves  in 
cold  weather,  "  but  in  summer  through  fantastical  dresses  go 
almost  naked."  For  the  same  writer  the  Spaniard  was  noted  as  a 
man  in  a  high-crowned  hat  with  narrow  brim,  a  ruS  about  his 
neck,  a  doublet  with  short  and  narrow  skirts  and  broad  wings  at 
the  shoulders,  rufl-cuffs  at  his  hands,  breeches  narrow  and  close 
to  bis  thighs,  hose  gartered,  shoes  with  rounded  toes,  a  short 
cloak  and  a  long  sword.  In  all  of  those  points  we  may  take  it 
that  the  Spaniard  differed  from  the  Englishman  as  observed  by 
this  observant  one.  Even  in  our  own  days  we  may  catch 
something  of  those  national  fashions.  The  Spaniard  may  no 
longer  walk  with  hb  long  sword,  his  ruff  and  gartered  hose, 
but  he  keeps  his  fancy  for  sombre  blacks,  and  so  do  the  citizens  of 
those  Netheriands  which  he  once  ruled.  (O.  Ba.) 

III.  National  and  Cuss  Costume 
Costume,  as  readers  of  Carlyle's  Sartor  Raartus  know,  always 
has  a  significance  deeper  than  the  mere  whims  of  fashion.  In 
the  cosmopolitan  society  of  modem  times  dress  everywhere 
tends  to  become  assimilated  to  a  common  model,  and  thb 
assimilation,  however  regrettable  from  the  picturesque  point  of 
view,  b  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  the  break-down  of  the 
traditional  social  distinctions.  In  the  middle  ages  in  Europe, 
and  indeed  down  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  various  classes 
of  the  community  were  clearly  differentiated  by  their  dress. 
Everywhere,  of  course,  it  happened  that  occasionaKy  jackdaws 
strutted  in  peacock's  feathers;  but  even  in  England,  where  class 
distinctions  were  early  less  dearly  marked  than  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  assumption  of  a  laced  coat  and  a  sword  marked 
the  development  of  a  citizen  into  a  "  gentleman  "(?.».) .  Nothing 
has  more  powerfully  contributed  to  the  social  amalgamation  of 
the  "  upiier-middle  "  and  the  "  upper  "  classes  in  England  than 
the  fashion,  introduced  in  the  igth  century,  of  extreme  simplicity 
in  the  costume  of  men.  But,  apart  from  the  properties  of 
richness  in  material  or  decoration  as  a  symbol  of  class  distinction 
— at  one  time  enforced  by  sumptuary  laws — there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  iimumerable  varieties  of  costume  more  or  less 
traditional  as  proper  to  certain  nationalities  or  certain  classes 
within  those  nationalities.  Of  national  costumes  properly  so 
called  the  best  known  to  the  Englbh-speaking  world  is  that  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  This  is, indeed, no  longer  generally  worn, 
being  usually  confined  to  gentlemen  of  birth  and  their  dependents, 
but  it  remains  a  national  dress  and  is  officially  recognized  as  such 
by  the  Englbh  court  and  in  the  uniforms  of  the  Highland 
regiments  in  the  British  army.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
costume,  distinguishing  it  from  any  others,  is  the  tartan,  an 
arrangement  of  a  prevailing  colour  with  more  or  less  narrow 
checks  of  other  colours,  by  which  the  various  clans  or  septs  of  the 
same  race  can  be  distinguished,  while  a  certain  general  uniformity 
symbolizes  the  union  of  the  clans  in  a  common  nationality. 
Thus,  e.^.  the  tartan  of  the  dan  McDonell  is  green  with  narrow 
checks  of  red,  that  of  the  clan  Gregarach  red  with  narrow  checks 
of  black.  The  costume  consists  of  a  short  tunic,  vest,  a  kilt — 
heavily  pleated — fastened  round  the  waist,  and  reaching  not 
quite  to  the  knees  (Hke  a  short  petticoat),  stockings  gartered 
below  the  bare  knee,  and  shoes.  In  front  of  the  person,  hanging 
from  a  belt  round  the  waist,  is  the  "  sporran  "  or  "  spleuchan,"  a 
pocket-purse  covered  with  fur;  and  a  large  "  plaid  "  or  scarf, 
usually  wrapped  round  the  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  from  a 


brooch  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder,  but  sometimes  gathered  up 
and  hanging  from  the  brooch  behind,  completes  the  costume. 
The  head-gear  is  a  doth  cap  or  "  bonnet,"  in  which  a  sprig  of 
heather  is  stuck,  or  an  eagle's  feather  in  the  case  of  chiefs.  A 
dirk  is  worn  thrust  into  the  right  stocking.  Up  to  the  end  of  the 
i6th  century  the  tunic  and  "  philibeg  "  or  kilt  formed  a  single 
garment;  but  otherwise  the  costume  has  come  down  the  ages 
without  sensible  modification.  Kilt  and  plaid  are  of  tartan;  and 
sometimes  tartan  "  trews,"  i.e.  trousers,  are  substituted  for  the 
former. 

Among  other  national  costumes  still  surviving  in  Europe  may 
be  mentioned  the  Albanian- Greek  dress  (characterized  by  the 
spreading,  pleated  white  kilt,  or  fustanelia),  and  the  splendid 
full-dress  of  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  the  prototype  of  the  well- 
known  hussar  uniform;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Tirolese 
costume,  which,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  is  characterized 
by  short  trousers,  cut  oS  above  the  knee,  and  a  short  jacket,  the 
colour  varying  in  different  dbtricts.  This  latter  trait  illustrates 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  still  surviving  "  national  "  costumes  in 
Europe  are  in  fact  local  and  dbtinctive  of  dass,  though  they 
conform  to  a  national  type.  These  "folk-costumes"  {Volks- 
trachien) ,  as  the  Germans  call  them,  survive  most  strongly  in  the 
most  conservative  of  all  dasses,  tbatof  thepeasants,  and  naturally 
mainly  in  those  districts  least  accessible  to  modern  "  enterprise." 
These  peasant  costumes,  often  of  astonishing  richness  and 
beauty,  vary  more  or  less  in  every  village,  each  community 
having  its  own  traditional  type;  and,  since  this  type  does  not 
vary,  they  can  be  handed  down  as  valuable  hdrlooms  from 
father  to  son  and  from  mother  to  daughter.  But  they  are  fast 
disappearing.  In  the  British  islands,  where  there  were  no  free 
peasant  cultivators  to  maintain  the  pride  of  class,  they  vanished 
long  since;  the  white  caps  and  steeple-crowned  hats  of  Welsh 
women  were  the  last  to  go;  and  even  the  becoming  and  con- 
venient "sun  bonnet,"  which  survives  in  the  United  States,  has 
given  place  almost  everywhere  to  the  hideous  "  doth  cap  "  of 
commerce;  while  the  andent  smocked  frock,  the  equivalent  of 
the  French  peasant's  workmanhke  blouse,  has  become  a  curiosity. 
The  same  process  is  proceeding  ebewhere;  for  the  simple 
peasant  women  cannot  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  commercial 
traveller  and  the  temptation  of  change  and  cheap  finery.  The 
transition  is  at  once  painful  and  amusing,  and  not  without  interest 
as  illustrating  the  force  of  tradition  in  its  struggle  with  fashion; 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  e.g.  in  France  or  Holland,  to  see  a 
"  Paris  model  "  perched  lamentably  on  the  top  of  the  beautiful 
traditional  head-dress.  Similarly  in  the  richer  Turkish  families 
women  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  taste  for  Parisian  costumes, 
frequently  worn  in  absurd  combination  with  their  ordinary 
garments. 

The  same  process  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.  Improved  communication  and  industrial  enterprise 
have  combined  with  the  prestige  of  European  dvilization  to 
commend  the  European  type  of  costume  to  peoples  for  whom 
it  is  eminently  unsuited.  Even  the  peoples  of  the  East,  whose 
costume  has  remained  tmchanged  for  untold  centuries,  and  for 
whom  the  type  has  been  (as  in  India)  often  determined  by 
religious  conaideratSons,  are  showing  an  increasing  tendency  to 
yield  to  the  world -fashion.  Turkey,  as  being  most  closely  in 
touch  with  Europe,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  influence;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fez  and  the  frock-coat,  in  place  of  the  large  turban 
and  flowing  caftan  of  the  old  Turk,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  reforms  of  Sultan  Mafmiud  II.;  and  when,  in  rgog,  the  first 
Turkish  parliament  met,  only  a  small  minority  of  its  members 
wore  their  traditional  costumes.  The  introduction  of  Japan  into 
the  comity  of  nations  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of  European 
costume  by  the  court  and  the  upper  dasses,  at  least  in  public 
and  on  ceremonial  occasions;  in  private  the  wide-sleeved,  loose, 
comfortable  kitnono  continues  to  be  worn.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  more  conservative,  even  her  envoys  in  Europe 
preserving  intact  (except  sometimes  in  the  matter  of  boots)  the 
traditional  costume  of  thdr  nation  and  dass,  while  those  of 
Japan,  Corea  and  Siam  appear  in  the  conventional  diplomatic  or 
"evening"  dress  in  Europe.    In  theMussulman  East,  even  when 
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European  dress  has  been  adopted,  an  exception  has  usually  been 
made  in  favour  of  head-gear,  which  has  a  special  religious 
significance.  In  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  hat  has  not  succeeded 
in  displacing  the  fez;  and  in  India,  though  the  Parsis  had  by  the 
beginning  of  the  30th  century  begun  to  modify  their  traditional 
high  turban-like  hat  into  a  modified  "  bowler/'  and  Hindus — 
abroad  at  least — were  affecting  the  head-gear  of  the  West,  those 
Mussulman  princes  who  had  adopted,  whoHy  or  partially, 
European  dress  continued  to  wear  the  turban.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  amir  of  Afghanistan,  when  he  visited  India,  had — out  of 
doors  at  least — discarded  the  turban  for  the  ugly  "  solar  topee." 
In  spite  of  the  natural  conservatism,  strengthened  by  religious 
conventions,  of  the  Eastern  races,  there  is  a  growirtg  danger  that 
the  spread  of  European  enlightenment  will  more  or  less  rapidly 
destroy  that  picturesque  variety  of  costume  which  is  the  delight 
of  the  traveHer  and  the  artist.  For  Indian  costumes  see  India: 
Costtme;  for  Chinese  see  China;  &c. 

IV.      OfFICUI    CoSTtJHE 

Official  costumes,  in  so  far  as  they  aie  not,  like  the  crowns  and 
tabards  of  heralds,  the  coronets  of  peers,  or  the  gold  keys  tacked 
to  the  coat-tails  of  royal  chamberlains — consciously  symbolical, 
are  for  the  most  part  ceremonious  survivals  of  bygone  general 
fashions.  This  is  as  true  of  the  official  costume  of  the  past  as  of 
the  presentj  as  may  be  illustrated  from  ancient  Rome,  where 
the  toga,  once  the  general  costume  of  Roman  citizens,  in  the  jrd 
and  4th  centuries  was  the  official  robe  of  senators  and  officials 
(see  also  under  Vestments).  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  the  lay 
chamberlains  of  the  pope  and  the  members  of  bis  Swiss  guard 
wear  costumes  of  the  i6th  century,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
king's  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  England.  In  general,  however 
(apart  from  robes,  which  are  much  older  in  their  origin) ,  official 
costumes  in  Eun^,  or  in  countries  of  European  origin,  are 
based  on  the  fashions  of  the  iSth  and  early  19th  centuries. 
Knee-breeches,  however,  which  survive  in  the  fuU-dress  of  many 
British  officials,  as  in  ordinary  court  dress,  had  practically 
disappeared  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  surviving  only  in  certain 
peasant  costumes,  when  the  emperor  William  II.  reintroduced 
them  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  tendency  in  the  modern 
democratic  communities  of  Aitglo-Saxon  race  has  been  to  dispense 
with  official  costumes.  In  the  United  States  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  alone  wear  robes;  the  president  of  the  Republic 
wears  on  all  occasions  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  uiu'elieved 
by  order  or  decoration,  and  thus  symbolizes  his  pride  of  place  as 
primus  inier  purer,  an  American  ambassador  appears  on  state 
occasions  among  his  colleagues,  gorgeous  in  bullion-covered 
coats,  in  the  ordinary  black  "  evening  dress "  of  a  modem 
gentleman.  The  principle,  which  tends  to  assert  itself  also  in  the 
autonomous  "  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas,"  is  not  the 
resiUt  of  that  native  dishke  of  "dressing  up  "  which  characterizes 
many  Englishmen  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes;  for  modem 
democracy  shares  to  the  full  the  taste  of  post  ages  for  official  or 
quasi-official  finery,  as  is  proved  by  the  costumes  and  insignia  of 
the  multitudinous  popular  orders,  Knights  Templars,  Foresters, 
Oddfellows  and  the  l^e.  It  is  rather  cherished  as  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  that  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  men  which 
remains  the  most  generally  gratifying  of  the  gifts  of  French 
18th-century  philosophy  to  the  world.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
equality  has  ever  been  less  valued  than  Uberty,  official  costumes 
have  tended  to  increase  rather  than  to  fall  into  disuse;  mayors  of 
new  boroughs,  for  instance,  are  not  considered  properly  equipped 
until  they  have  their  gown  and  chain  of  office.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  taste  of  the  people  for  pomp  and  display,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  their  innate  artistic  sense,  have  combined  with 
their  passion  for  equality  to  produce  a  somewhat  anomalous 
situation  as  regards  official  costume.  Lawyers  have  their  robes, 
judges  their  scarlet  gowns,  diplomatists  their  gold-laced  uni- 
forms; but  tbe  state  costume  of  the  president  of  the  Republic 
is  "evening  dress,"  relievedonjy  by  the  red  riband  and  star  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  In  the  Latin  states  of  South  America,  which 
tend  to  be  disguised  despotisms  rather  than  democracies,  the 
actual  rather  than  the  theoretical  state  of  thin^  is  symbolized 


by  the  gorgeous  official  uniforms  which  are  among  the  rewards  of 
those  who  help  the  dictator  for  the  time  being  to  power.  See  also 
Robes;  for  military  costume  see  Ukifokus;  for  ecclesiastical 
costume  see  Vrstkents  and  subsidiary  articles.       (W,  A,  P.) 

BiBLioaaAFHY. — Apart  from  the  enormous  number  of  books 
especially  devoted  to  costume,  innumerable  illustrated  works  exist 
which  are,  in  various  d^rees,  useful  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
this  subject.  It  may  be  noted  here,  e.g.  that  the  illuminators  and 
painters  of  the  middle  ages  did  not  affect  historical  accuracy  in  their 
presentment  of  biblical  or  secular  subjects,  but  clothed  their  patri- 
archs, apostles  or  Roman  warriors  in  the  dress  of  their  own  ages, 
their  pictures  thus  becoming  invaluable  records  0/  the  costuine  of 
their  time.  In  this  respect  the  knowledge  of  classical  antiquity 
revived  during  the  Renaissance  introduced  a  certain  confusion. 
Artists  began  to  realize  the  incongruity  of  representing  antique 
figures  in  modern  garb,  but,  in  the  absence  of  eiiact  knowledge, 
fancy  began  to  play  a  greater  part  than  research  in  the  dressing 
of  their  characters.  Portraits  and  representations  of  contemporary 
scenes  (e.g.  Rembrandt's  "  Night  Watch  ")  continue  to  be  first-hand 
authorilics  for  the  costume  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced; but  representations  of  biblical  or  historical  scenes  have 
little  or  no  value  from  this  point  of  view.  Thus  in  Rubens's  famous 
picture  of  St  Ambrose  repelling  Theodosius  from  the  door  of  hi^ 
cathedral,  the  bishop  is  vested  in  the  mitre  and  cope  which  only 
came  into  vogue  centuries  later,  while  the  emperor  wears  3  military 
costume  modelled  on  that  of  Roman  impciators  of  an  earlier  day. 
Even  in  portraiture,  however,  a  certain  conservatism  tends  to  make 
the  record  untrustworthy;  thus,  great  men  continued  to  be  painted 
in  full  armour  long  after  it  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  worn. 

Of  authorities  for  English  costume  the  following  may  be  selected 
as  especially  useful:  J.  C.  Bruce,  The  Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated 
(London,  1856),  with  17  plates;  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Costume  in  England 
to  the  end  of  the  i8lh  Century  (and  cd.,  tf>.,  i860) ;  William  Fowler, 
Examples   of   Medieval   Art    (1796-1829),    116    plates;    Proissart's 


Ages  (ib.,  1849) ;  Facsimiies  of  Originai  Draicings  by  Holbein,  in  the 
Cotleciion  of  His  Majesty,  for  Portraits  of  Persons  of  Ike  Court  of 
Henry  VIII.,  engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  «c.  (London,  1884) ;  John 
Nichols,  Progresses,  Pageants,  fife,  of  Queen  Eliaibetk  li  vols.. 
Bi-j),   and   0/  James  I.    U   vols.,    1828),   with 

Hogarth's  Works,  e  

NicTiols  (i8m),  153  , 
Personages  of  Great  Britain  (12  vols.,  1823-1835),  340  plates;  J.  R, 
Planchd,  Hist,  of  British  Costume  (3rd  ed.,  Bohn,  1874),  and  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Costume  {2  vols.,  1876-1877);  Henry  Shaw,  Dresses  and 
Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages  (3  vols..  1840-1843),  94  plates  and 
many  woodcuts;  Joseph  Strutt,  engraver.  Dress  and  Habits  of  iA« 
People  of  England  (2  vols.,  1796-1799),  and  RegiU  and  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  oJGreai  Britain,  new  edition  with  notes  by  J.  R.  Plancht 
(1843),  1^3  plates;  Westwood,  Miniatures  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish 
Manuscripts  (1868),  54  plates;  C.  A.  Stothard,  The  Monumental 
EMgies  of  Great  Briiatn  (1817-1832;  ed.  Hewitt,  1876);  Herbert 
Haines,  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses  (Oxford,  1861),  with  many 
woodcuts;  J.  G.  and  L,  A.  B,  Waller,  A  Series  of  Monumental 
Brasses  (London,  186^);  H.  Druitt,  Costume  on  Braises  (London, 
1906).  0/ foreign  works  on  costume  the  most  important  are  Hefner- 
Alteneck,  Trachten,  Sfc,  mm  fruheslen  Millelalter  bis  Ende  des  18. 
Jahrkunderts  (2nd  ed.,  Frankfort,  1879-1890);  Viollet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire  raisonni du  mobilier fran^ais  (6  vols.,  Paris,  18^-187^), 
the  first  four  volumes  devoted  to  armour  and  costume;  Friedrich 
Hottenroth,  Tracklen  der  Vdlktr  alter  und  neuer  Zeit  (and  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1882-1890),  with  excellent  plates;  Fr.  transl.  by  J.  Bem- 
hotl,  Les  Costumes  ches  les  peuples,  &c.  (Paris,  1885),  and  Handbuch 
derdeutschen  Tracht  (1898);  Bonnard  et  Mercuri,  Costumes  histori^ues 
des  XII:  XIII',  XIV-  et  XV'  siicUs  (z  vols.,  Paris,  1867),  200 
plates;  Burgmair,  Triomphe  de  I'empereur  Maximilien  I.  (Viei 
"""6).  135  plates;  Ch  '  "  " >----■- '- 

/ilates;  Chevigna 
/•  et  XVIIJ'  slides  (2  vols.,  Paris.  1867),  150  plates. 
Sommerard,  Les  Arts  au  moyen  Age  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1838-1848),  510 
plates;  Duflos,  Recueil  d'estampes,  reprisenlant  les  grades,  les  ran^s, 
et  les  dignitis,  suivant  le  costume  de  toutes  les  nations  exislantes  (Pans, 
1771^-1780),  240  plates;  EspaSa  artistiea  y  monumental  (3  vols.. 
Pans,  1842-1859),  145  plates;  Fabri,  RaccoUa  di  airii  vestimenti 
ed  art*  del  regno  di  Naboli  (Naples,   1773),   27  plates;  Jaquemin, 

du   ¥•  au  XIX'  jiici;  (Paris). 

.  ..rence  et  du  palais  Fitli  U,vq\s., 

Paris,  1789-1807),  102  plates;  Paul  Lacroix,  Manners,  Customs 
and  Dress  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  Eng.  trans. 
(London,  1874),  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 


the  Renaissance  (London,  1^74), andThe  lSlkCenlury,its  Institutions, 
Customs,  Costumes  (London,  1875-18^6);  L.  M.  Lanti,  Galen'e 
francaise  defemmes  odibres,  atlas  (Pans,  1841),  70  plates;  Malliot 
et  Martin,  Recherehes  sur  les  costumes,  les  mceurs,  les  usages  religieux, 
cinils  et  militairet  des  anciens  peuples  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1809),  228 
plates;  Pauly.  Description  ethnographique  des  beuples  (St  Petersburg, 
1862);  Pauquet  Fr^res,  Modes  et  costutnes  lustifn^e'  et  itrangers 
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(3  volt.,  F^ri*,  1S73),  106  plates;  Aunute  Radnet,  Le  Costumt 
kistoriqiit,  m  two  forms,  large  and  small  (Paris,  1876,  another  ed. 
in  6  vols.,  with  500  plates,  1888);  G.  M.  Straub,  Trachten  oder 
5(ammfri>cA  (1600),  Kveral  hundicds  of  curious  woodcuts  of  costumes ; 
Vecellio,  Habiti  anticki  el  modemi  dt  (vtto  if  monAo  (3  vols.,  Vcnioe, 
1859-1863). 

Examples  and  illustrations  of  early  costume  of  ST^t  mterest  and 
value  may  be  found  in  the  Archatoloifa,  M.  Didron's  Annales 
archfohgiques,  the  Journals  of  the  Archaeol<^cal  Societies,  the 
various  county  histories,  the  Monumenta  Vetusta  of  the  London 
Society  of  Anttquaries,  and  other  kindred  works. 

Besides  worts  on  costume  generally,  there  are  a  large  number 
devoted  specially  to  national  or  "  folk  costumes.  Of  these  may  be 
mentioned:  F.  Hottenroth,  Deutsche  Vi4kstrachten,  stUdtische  und 
l&ndiUhe,  mm  XVI.  Jahrhundert  bis  turn  Anfange  des  XIX.  Jakr- 
hundtrts  (Frankfort,  1898,  1900,  1903,  &c.},  including  German, 
Bohemian,  Swissand  Dutch  local  costumes,  withreferences  to  further 
works;  L.  M.  Lantf,  Costume  de  divers  pays  (undated,  c.  1825), 

a  J  coloured  plates  of  female  costumes,  mainly  French,  some  Spanish, 
■rman,  Ac;  A.  Hird,  Sviedisk  Costumes  (Stockholm,  1858),  10 
coloured  plates;  Fflix  Benoist,  La  Normandie  iUustrie  (z  vols,  fol., 
Nantes,  I8<i4),  with  excellent  coloured  lithographs  of  costumes  by 
Hyppolite  Laiaine;  E.   H.  T.   Pingret,  Galerie  royaie  de  costumes 

il^ns,  undated),  beautiful  lithographs  of  costunies,  princiiKilly 
talian  with  some  Spanish  and  Swiss,  lithwaphed  from  paintings 
hy  Pingret  bj;  various  artists;  Edward  Ifarding,  Costume  of  the 
Russian  Empire  (London,  1811),  with  70  hand-coloured  plates, 
including  costumes  of  many  of  the  semi-barbaric  tribes  of  central 
Asia;  for  Turkish  costume  in  the  i8th  century  see  Rtcueil  de  cent 
estampes  reprtsentant  diffirentes  nations  du  Levant,  engraved  by  Lc 
Hay  (Paris,  1714);  for  Greek  costume  at  the  time  of  the  War  of 
Independence  see  Baron  O.  M.  von  Stackelberg,  Costumes  et  usages 
des  peuples  de  la  Grice  modeme  (Rome,  1825),  with  30  beautiful 
plates.  For  Highland  costume  see  R.  R.  Maclan.  Costumes  of  the 
Clans  (Glasgow,  1899),  with  letterpress  by  J.  Logan. 

COSWAT,  RICHARD  {c.  1743-1821),  English  tnimature 
painter,  wasbaptized  in  1742;  his  father  was  master  of  Blundell's 
Bchool,  Tiverton,  where  Cosway  was  educated,  and  his  uncle 
mayor  of  that  town.  He  it  was  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
boy's  godfather,  persuaded  the  father  to  allow  Richard  to  proceed 
to  London  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  to  take  lessons  in 
drawing,  and  undertook  to  support  him  there.  On  his  arrival, 
the  youthful  artist  won  the  first  prize  given  by  the  newly  founded 
Society  of  Arts,  of  the  money  value  of  five  guineas.  He  went  to 
Thomas  Hudson  for  his  earliest  instruction,  but  remained  with 
him  only  a  few  months,  and  then  attended  William  Shipley's 
drawii^  class,  where  he  remained  until  he  began  to  work  on  his 
own  account  in  1760.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Associate  in  1770  and  Royal  Academician  in 
1771.  His  success  in  miniature  painting  b  said  to  have  been 
started  by  his  clever  portrait  of  Mis  Fitzherbert,  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  brought  Cosway 
his  earliest  great  patron.  He  speedily  became  one  of  the  most 
popularartistsof  the  day,  and  his  residence  at  Schomberg  House, 
Fall  Mall,  was  a  well-known  aristocratic  rendezvous.  In  1791  he 
removed  to  Stratford  Place,  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  great 
magnificence  till  1821,  when  after  selling  most  of  the  treasures  he 
had  accumulated  he  went  to  reside  in  Edgware  Road.  He  died  on 
the  4th  of  July  1S21,  when  driving  in  a  carriage  with  his  friend 
Miss  Vdney.     He  was  buried  in  Marylebone  New  church. 

He  married  in  1781  Maiia  Hadfield,  who  survived  him  many 
years,  and  died  in  Italy  in  January  1838,  in  a  school  for  girb 
which  she  had  founded,  and  which  she  bad  attached  to  an 
important  religious  order  devoted  to  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion, known  as  the  Dame  Inglesi.  She  had  been  created  a 
baroness  of  the  Empire  on  account  of  her  devotion  to  female 
education  by  the  emperor  Frauds  I.  in  1834.  Her  college  still 
exists,  and  in  it  are  preserved  many  of  the  things  which  had 
belonged  to  her  and  her  husband. 

Cosway  had  one  child  who  died  young.  She  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  engravings.  He  painted  miniatures  of 
very  many  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  leading 
persons  who  formed  the  court  of  the  prince  regenL  Perhaps  his 
most  beautiful  work  is  his  miniature  of  Madame  du  Barry, 
painted  in  1791,  when  that  lady  was  residing  in  Bruton  Street, 
Berkeley  Square.  This  portrait,  together  with  many  other 
splendid  works  by  Cosway,  came  into  the  collection  of  Mr  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan.    There  are  many  miniatures  by  this  artist  in 


the  royal  collection  at  Whidsor  Castie,  at  Belvoir  Castle  and  in 
other  important  collections.  His  work  is  of  great  charm  and 
of  remarkable  purity,  and  he  is  certainly  the  most  brilliant 
jDiniature  painter  of  the  18th  century. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  artist  and  his  wife,  see  Richard  Coiway, 
Rji.,  by  G.  C.  Williamson  (1905).  (G.  C.  W.) 

COTA  DE  HAGDAQUB,  RODRIOO  (d.  c.  149S).  Spanish  poet, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  was  bom  at 
Toledo.  Little  is  known  of  him  save  that  be  was  of  Jewish  origin. 
The  Coplas  de  Mingo  Reniigo,  the  Coplas  del  Provittcial,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  Celeslina  have  been  ascribed  to  him  on  insufficient 
grounds.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  author  of  the  Dialogo  entre  d 
amor  y  un  viejo,  a  striking  dramatic  poem  first  printed  in  the 
Cancionero  general  of  1511,  and  of  a  burlesque  epithalamium 
written  in  1472  or  later.  He  abjured  Judaism  about  the  year 
1497,  and  is  beUeved  to  have  died  shortly  afterwards. 

See  "  Epithalame  burlesq^ue,"  edited  by  R.  Foulch^-Delbosc,  in 
the  Revue  hispanique  (Pans,  1894),  1.  69-72;  A.  Bonilla  y  San 
Martin,  Anales  de  la  literaiura  espaHola  (Madrid,  1904),  pp.  164-167. 

COTE-D'OR,  a  department  of  eastern  France,  formed  of  the 
northern  region  of  the  old  province  of  Burgundy,  bounded  N.  by 
the  department  of  Aube,  N.E.  by  Haute-Mame,  E.  by  Haute- 
SaAne  and  Jura,  S.  by  SaOne-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Ni£vre  and 
Yonne.  Area,  339a  sq,  m.  Pop,  (1906)357,959.  A  chain  of  hills 
named  the  Plateau  de  Langres  runs  from  north-east  to  south- 
west through  the  centre  of  the  department,  separating  the  basin 
of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  forming  a  connecting- 
link  between  the  C£vennes  and  the  Vosges  mountains.  Extend- 
ing southward  from  Dijon  is  a  portion  of  this  range  which,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  vineyards,  bears  the  name  of 
C6te-d'0r,  whence  that  of  the  department.  The  north-west 
portion  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  calcareous  and 
densely-wooded  district  of  Ch&tillonais,  the  south-west  by  spurs 
of  the  granitic  chain  of  Morvan,  while  a  wide  plain  traversed  by 
the  SaAne  extends  over  the  eastern  region.  The  CfafLtillonais  is 
watered  by  the  Seine,  which  there  takes  its  rise,  and  by  the  Ource, 
both  fed  largely  by  the  douix  or  abundant  springs  characteristic 
of  Burgundy.  The  Armancon  and  other  affluents  of  the  Yonne, 
and  the  Arroux,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  water  the  south-west. 

The  climate  of  C6te-d'0r  is  temperate  and  healthy;  the  rainfall 
is  abundant  west  of  the  central  range,  but  moderate,  and,  in 
places,  scarce,  in  the  eastern  plain.  Husbandry  flourishes,  the 
wealth  of  the  department  lying  chiefly  in  its  vineyards,  especially 
those  of  the  CAte-d'Or,  which  comprise  the  three  main  groups  of 
Beaune,  Nuits  and  Dijon,  the  latter  the  least  renowned  of  the 
three.  The  chief  cereals  are  wheat,  oats  and  barley;  potatoes, 
hops,  beetroot,  rape-seed,  colza  and  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
are  also  produced.  Sheep  and  cattle-raising  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  western  districts.  The  department  has  anthracite  mines  - 
and  produces  freestone,  lime  and  cement.  The  manufactures 
include  iron,  steel,  nails,  tools,  machinery  and  other  iron  goods, 
paper,  earthenware,  tiles  and  bricks,  morocco  leather  goods, 
biscuits  and  mustard,  and  there  are  flour-mills,  distilleries,  oil 
and  vinegar  works  and  breweries.  The  imports  of  the  department 
are  inconsiderable,  coal  alone  being  of  any  importance;  there  is 
an  active  export  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  cereals  and  Hve  stock  and 
in  manufactured  goods.  The  Paris-Lyon-M6diterranJe  railway 
serves  the  department,  its  main  line  passing  through  Dijon, 
The  canal  of  Burgundy,  connecting  the  SaAne  with  the  Yonne, 
has  a  length  of  94  m.  in  the  department,  while  that  from  the 
Mame  to  the  Saftne  has  a  length  of  24  m. 

C6te-d'Or  is  divided  into  the  arrondissementa  of  Dijon ,  Beaune, 
Ch&tillon  and  Semur,  with  36  cantons  and  717  communes.  It 
forms  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Dijon,  and  part  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  province  of  Lyons  and  of  the  8th  military  region. 
Dijon  is  the  seat  of  the  educational  drcumscription  (acadlmie) 
and  court  of  appeal  to  which  the  department  is  assigned.  The 
more  noteworthy  places  are  Dijon,  the  capital,  Beaune,  Ch&tillon, 
Semur,  Auxonne,  Flavigny  and  Uteaux,  all  separately  treated. 
St  Jean  de  Losne,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Burgundy  canal,  is 
famous  for  its  brave  and  successful  resistance  in  1636  to  an 
.  immense  force  of  Imperialists.     Ch&teauneuf  has  «  chiteau  of  tbe 
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15th  centurr,  St  Seine-rAbbaye,  a  fine  Gothicabbey  church,  and 
Saulieii,  a  Romanesque  abbey  church  of  the  nth  century.  The 
ch&teau  of  Bussy  Rabutin  (at  Bussy'le-Grand),  founded  in  the 
nth  century,  has  an  interesting  coUection  of  pictures  made  by 
Roger  de  Rabutin,  comte  de  Bussy,  who  also  rebuilt  the  ch&teau. 
Montbard,  the  birthplace  of  the  naturalist  Buffon,  has  a  keep  of 
the  14th  century  and  other  remains  of  a  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy.  The  remai^ble  Renaissance  chapel  ( r  536)  of  Pagny- 
le-Chateau,  belonging  to  the  chateau  destroyed  in  1 768,  contains 
the  tomb  of  Jean  de  Vienne  (d.  1455)  and  that  of  Jean  de 
Longwy  (d.  1460)  and  Jeanne  de  Vienne  (d.  147a),  with  alabaster 
efRgies.  At  Fontenay,  near  Maimagne,  a  paper-vorks  occupies 
the  buildings  of  a  well-preserved  Cisterdan  abbey  of  the  lath 
century.  At  Vertault  there  are  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other 
buildings  marking  the  site  of  the  Galto-Roman  town  of  Vertilium. 

COTES,' ROQER  (i68a-i7[6),  English  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  July  T683  at  Burbage, 
Leicestershire,  of  which  place  his  father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cotes, 
was  rector.  He  was  educated  at  Leicester  school,  and  afterward 
at  St  Paul's  school,  London.  Proceeding  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1699,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  in  1705,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
He  took  orders  in  1713;  and  the  same  year,  at  Uie  request  of  Dr 
Richard  Bentley,  he  published  the  second  edition  of  Newton's 
Ptincipia  with  an  original  preface.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  June 
1716,  leaving  unfinished  a  series  of  elaborate  researches  on  optics, 
and  a  large  amount  of  unpublished  manuscript.  He  contributed 
two  memoirs  to  the  Philosophical  Transacfioits,  one,  "  Logo- 
metria,"  which  discusses  the  calculation  of  logarithms  and 
certain  applications  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  other,  a 
"Descriptionof  the  great  fiery  meteor  seen  on  March  6th,  1716." 
After  his  death  his  papers  were  collected  and  published  by  his 
cousin  and  successor  in  the  Plumian  chair,  Dr  Robert  Smith, 
under  the  title  Harmonia  Mensurarum  (1722).  This  work 
included  the  "  Logometria,"  the  trigonometrical  (Jieorem  known 
as  "  Cotes'  Theorem  on  the  Circle  "  (see  Txigonometky),  his 
theorem  on  harmonic  means,  subsequently  developed  by  Colin 
Maclaurin,  and  a  discussion  of  the  curves  known  as  "  Cotes' 
Spirals,"  which  occur  as  the  path  of  a  j>article  described  under  the 
influence  of  a  central  force  varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance.  In  1738  Dr  Robert  Smith  published  Cotes'  Hydro- 
statical  and  Pneutnalical  Lectures,  a  work  which  was  held  in  great 
estimation.  The  exceptional  genius  of  Cotes  earned  encomiums 
from  both  his  contemporaries  and  successors;  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said, "  If  Mr  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something." 

COTBS-DU-HORD,  a  maritime  department  of  the  north-west 
of  France,  formed  in  1790  from  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
'of  Brittany,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel,  E.  by 
the  department  of  lUe-et-Vilaine,  S.  by  Morbihan,  and  W.  by 
Finistfire.  Pop.  (1906)  611,506,  Area,  3786  sq,  m.  In  general 
conformation,  Cfltes-du-Nord  is  an  undulating  plateau  including 
in  its  more  southerly  portion  three  well-marked  ranges  of  hills. 
A  granitic  chain,  the  Monts  du  M£n6,  starting  in  the  south-east 
of  the  department  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  running  respectively  to  the  Channel 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Towards  its  western  extremity  this 
chain  bifurcates  to  form  the  Montagnes  Noires  in  the  south-nest 
and  the  Montagne  d'Arrfie  in  the  west  of  the  department.  The 
rivers  of  the  Channel  slope  are  the  Ranee,  Arguenon,  Goueasan, 
Gouet,  Trieux,  Triguier  and  Lfiguer,  while  the  Blavet,  Meu, 
Oust  and  Aulne  belong  to  the  southern  slope.  Off  the  coast, 
which  is  steep,  rocky  and  much  indented,  are  the  Sept-IIes, 
Brihat  and  other  small  islands.  The  principal  bays  are  those  of 
St  Malo  and  St  Brieuc. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  not  subject  to  extremes;  in  tlie  west  it 
is  especially  humid.  Agriculture  is  more  successful  on  the  coast, 
where  seaweed  can  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  than  in  the  interior. 
Cereals  are  largely  grown,  wheat,  oats  and  buck-wheat  being  the 
chief  crops.  Potatoes,  flax,  mangels,  apples,  plums,  cherries  and 
honey  are  also  produced.  Pasture  and  various  kinds  of  forage 
are  abundant,  and  there  is  a  large  output  of  milk  and  butter. 


The  horses  of  the  department  are  in  repute.  It  produces  slate, 
building-stone,  lime  and  china-clay.  Flour-mills,  saw-miUs, 
sardine  factories,  tanneries,  iron-works,  manufactories  of  polish, 
boat-building  yards,  and  rope-works  employ  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  cloth,  agricultural  implements  and  nails  are 
manufactured.  The  diief  imports  are  coal,  wood  and  salt. 
Exports  include  agricultural  products  (eggs,  butter,  vegetables, 
&c.),  horses,  flax  and  fish.  The  chief  commercial  ports  are  Le 
L^^  and  Paimpol;  and  Paimpol  also  equips  a  large  fleet  for 
the  Icelandic  fisheries.  The  coast  fishing  is  important  and  large 
quantities  of  sardines  are  preserved.  The  department  is  served 
by  the  Ouest-£tat  railway;  its  chief  waterway  is  the  canal 
from  Nantes  to  Brest  which  traverses  it  for  73  m. 

CAtes-du-Nord  is  divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  St 
Brieuc,  Dinan,  Guingamp,  Lannion  and  Loud&c,  which  contain 
48  cantons  and  390  communes.  Bas  Breton  is  i^ken  in  the 
arrondissements  of  Guingamp  and  Lannion,  and  in  part  of  those 
of  Loud£ac  and  St  Brieuc.  The  department  belongs  to  the 
ecclesiastical  province,  the  acadfmie  (educational  division),  and 
the  appeal  court  of  Rennes,  and  in  the  region  of  the  X.  army  corps. 
St  Brieuc,  Dinan,  Guingamp,  Lamballe,  Paim[>ol  and  T^guier, 
the  more  noteworthy  towns,  are  separately  treated.  Extensive 
remains  of  an  abbey  of  the  Premonstratensian  order,  dating 
chiefly  from  the  13th  century,  exist  at  Kerity;  and  Lehon  has 
remains  of  a  priory,  which  dates  from  the  same  period.  The 
department  is  rich  in  interesting  churches,  among  which  those  of 
Ploubezre  (nth,  14th  and  16th  centuries),  Perros-Guirec  (nth 
century),  Plestin-les- Graves  (i6th  century)  and  Lanlefi  (isth 
century)  may  be  mentioned.  The  church  of  St  Mathurin  at 
Moncontour,  which  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  contains 
fine  stained  glass  of  the  i6th  century,  and  the  mural  paintings  of 
the  chapel  of  Kermaria-an-Isqult  near  Plouha,  which  belongs  to 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  are  celebrated.  Near  Lannion  (pop. 
5336),  itself  a  picturesque  old  town,  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Tonqufdec,  built  in  the  14th  century  and  sometimes  known  as 
"  the  Pierrefonds  of  Brittany,"  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  the 
more  famous  castle.  At  Corseul  are  a  temple  and  other  Roman 
remains. 

COTORAVS,  RAITDLB  (?-i634),  English  lexicographer,  came 
of  a  Cheshire  family,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entering 
St  John's  College  in  1587.  He  became  secretary  to  Lord  Burghley, 
and  in  161 1  published  his  French -English  dictionary  (and  ed., 
1633),  a  work  of  real  historical  importance  in  lexicography,  and 
still  valuable  in  spite  of  such  errors  as  were  due  to  contemporary 
want  of  exact  scholarship. 

cOtHBN,  or  KOtken,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt  on  the  Ziethe,  at  the  junction  of  several  railway  lines, 
43  m.  N.W.  of  Leipzig  by  rail.  Pop.  (1903)  33,978.  It  consists 
of  an  old  and  a  new  town  with  four  suburbs.  The  former  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt- Cfitb en,  in  the  old  town,  has  fine  gardens 
and  contains  collections  of  pictures  and  coins,  the  famous 
ornithological  collection  of  Johann  Friedrich  Naumann  (r78o- 
r  857),  and  a  library  of  some  30,000  volumes.  Of  the  churches  the 
Lutheran  Jakobskirche  (called  the  cathedral),  a  Gothic  building 
with  some  fine  old  stained  glass,  is  noteworthy.  Besides  the  usual 
classical  and  modem  schools  (Gymnasium  and  Realschule) 
CSthen  possesses  a  technical  institute,  a  school  of  gardening  and 
a  school  of  forestry.  The  industries  include  iron-founding  and 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  malt, 
beet-root  sugar,  leather,  spirits,  &c.;  a  tolerably  active  trade  is 
carried  on  in  grain,' wool,  potatoes  and  vegetables.  Among 
others,  there  is  a  monument  to  Sebastian  Bach,  who  was  music 
director  here  from  r7i7  to  1733. 

In  the  Toth  century  CSthen  was  a  Slav  settlement,  which  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  the  German  king  Henry  I.  in  937. 
By  the  i3th  century  it  had  secured  town  rights  and  become  a 
considerable  centre  of  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  In  r3oo  it 
was  burned  by  the  margrave  of  Meissen,  la  1547  the  town  was 
taken  from  its  prince,  Wolfgang  (a  cadet  of  the  house  of  Anhalt), 
who  had  joined  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  and  given  by  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  rest  of  the  prince's  possessions, 
to  the  Spanish  general  and  painter,  Felipe  Ladrmi  y  Guevara 
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(1510-1563),  from  whom  it  was,  however,  soon  repurchased. 
Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homoeopathy,  lived  and  worked 
in  Cothen.  From  1603  to  1847  Cothen  was  the  capital  of  the 
principahty,  later  duchy,  of  Anhalt- Cothen. 

COTHAK.  JOHN  SELL  (1781-1842),  English  landscape- 
painter  and  etcher,  son  of  a  well-to-do  silk  mercer,  was  born  at 
Norwich  on  the  16th  of  May  1782.  He  showed  a  talent  for  art 
and  was  sent  to  London  to  study,  where  he  became  the  friend  of 
Turner,  T.  Girtin  and  other  artists.  He  first  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1800.  In  1807  he  went  back  to  Norwich  and 
joined  the  Norwich  Society  of  Artists,  of  which  in  181 1  he  became 
president.  In  1825  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colours;  in  1834  he  was  appointed  drawing- 
master  at  King's  College,  London;  and  in  1836  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  34th  of  July  1842.  Cotman's  work  was  not  con- 
sidered of  much  importance  in  his  own  day,  and  his  pictures 
only  procured  small  prices;  but  he  now  tanks  as  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  Norwich  school.  He  was  a  fine  draughtsman,  and 
a  remarkable  painter  both  in  oil  and  water-colour.  One  of  his 
paintings  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  His  fine  architectural 
etchings,  published  in  a  series  o£  volumes,  the  result  of  tours  in 
Norfolk  and  Normandy,  are  valuable  records  of  his  interest  in 
archaeology.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  had  five  children,  his 
sons.  Miles  Edmund  (1810-1858)  and  Joseph  John  (1814-1878), 
both  becomiog  landscape-painters  of  merit;  and  his  younger 
brother  Henry's  son,  Frederic  George  Cotman  (b.  1850),  the 
water-colour  artist,  continued  the  family  reputation. 

COTONBASTER,  a  genus  of  the  rose  family  (Bosaceae), 
containing  about  twenty  species  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa  and  temperate  Asia.  C.  vulgaris 
is  native  on  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Great  Otme  in  North  Wales. 
Several  species  are  grown  in  shrubberies  and  borders,  or  as  wall 
plants,  mainly  for  their  clusters  of  bright  red  or  yellow  berry-like 
fruits.  Plants  are  easily  raised  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  layers,  and 
grow  well  in  ordinary  soil. 

COTOPAXI,  a  mountain  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  South 
America,  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  Quito,  remarkable  as  the  loftiest  active 
volcano  in  the  world.  The  earliest  outbursts  on  record  took 
place  in  rS33  and  1533;  and  since  then  the  eruptions  have  been 
both  numerous  and  destructive.  Among  the  most  important  are 
those  of  1744,  r746,  1766,  1768  and  1803.  In  1744  the  thunder- 
ings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  at  Honda  on  the  Rio  Magdalena, 
about  500  m.  distant;  in  1768  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  was 
so  great  that  it  covered  all  the  lesser  vegetation  as  far  as 
Riobamba;  and  in  1803  Humboldt  reports  that  at  the  port  of 
Guayaquil,  160  m,  from  the  crater,  he  heard  the  noise  day  and 
night  hke  continued  discharges  of  a  battery.  There  were  con- 
siderable outbursts  in  1851,  1855,  1856,  1864  and  1877.  In  i8oz 
Humboldt  made  a  vain  attempt  to  scale  the  cone,  and  pronounced 
the  enterprise  impossible;  and  the  failure  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Boussingault  in  1831,  and  the  double  failure  of  M.  Wagner  in 
r8s8,  seemed  to  confirm  his  opiruon.  In  1872,  however,  Dr 
Wilhelm  Reiss  succeeded  on  the  37th  and  28th  of  November  in 
reaching  the  top;  in  the  May  of  the  following  year  the  same 
feat  was  accomplished  by  Dr  A.  StUbel,  and  he  was  followed 
by  T.  Wolf  in  1877,  M.  von  Thielmann  in  1878  and  Edward 
Whymper  in  1880. 

Cotopaxi  is  frequently  described  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
mountain  masses  of  the  worid,  rivalling  the  celebrated  Fuji- 
yama of  Japan  in  its  symmetry  of  outline,  but  overtopping  it 
by  more  than  7000  ft.  It  is  more  than  15,000  ft.  higher  than 
Vesuvius,  over  7000  ft,  higher  than  TenerifTe,  and  nearly  looo  ft. 
higher  than  Popocatepetl.  Its  slope,  according  to  Orton,  is 
30°,  according  to  Wagner  29°,  the  north-western  side  being 
slightly  steeper  than  the  south-eastern.  The  apical  angle  is  122° 
30'.  The  snowfall  is  heavier  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cone 
which  is  permanently  covered,  while  the  western  side  is  usually 
left  bare,  a  phenomenon  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  moist 
trade  winds  from  the  Atlantic.  Its  height  according  to  Whymper 
is  19,613  ft.,  and  its  crater  is  2300  ft.  in  diameter  from  N.  to  S., 
1650  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  has  an  approximate  depth  of  r  200  ft. 


It  is  bordered  by  a  rim  of  trachytic  rock,  forming  a  black  coronet 
above  the  greyish  volcanic  dust  and  sand  which  covers  its  sides  to 
a  great  depth.  Whymper  found  snow  and  ice  under  this  sand. 
On  the  southern  slope,  at  a  height  of  15,059  ft.,  is  a  bare  cone  of 
poiphyritic  andesite  called  Ei  Picacko,  "  the  beak,"  or  Cabeta 
del  Ittca,  "  the  Inca's  head,"  with  dark  chfis  rising  fully  1000  ft., 
which  according  to  tradition  is  the  original  summit  of  the 
volcano  blown  off  at  the  first-known  eruption  of  1532.  The 
summit  of  Cotopaxi  is  usually  enveloped  in  clouds;  and  even 
in  the  dearest  month  of  the  year  it  is  rarely  visible  for  more  than 
eight  or  ten  days.  Its  eruptions  produce  enormous  quantities  of 
pumice,  and  deep  layers  of  mud,  volcanic  sand  and  pumice 
surround  it  on  the  plateau.  Of  the  air  currents  about  and  above 
Cotopaxi,  Wagner  says  {Naiurw.  Reisenimlrop.Amerika,p.  S^a)'- 
"  On  the  Tacunga  Plateau,  at  a  height  of  8000  Paris  feet,  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is  meridional,  usually  from  the 
south  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  from  the  north  in  the 
evening;  but  over  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi,  at  a  height  of  18,000 
ft.,  the  north-west  wind  always  prevails  throughout  the  day. 
The  gradually-widenit)g  volcanic  cloud  continually  takes  a  south- 
eastern direction  over  the  rim  of  the  crater;  at  a  height,  however, 
of  about  21,000  ft.  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  north-west,  and 
maintains  that  direction  till  it  reaches  a  height  of  at  least  38,000 
ft.  There  are  thus  from  the  foot  of  the  volcano  to  the  highest 
level  attained  by  its  smoke-cloud  three  quite  distinct  regular 
currents  of  wind." 

COTRONE  (anc.  Croto,  Crotona),  a  seaport  and  episcopal  see  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Calabria,  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Catanzaro,  37 
m.  E.N.E.  of  Catanzaro  Marina  by  rail,  143  ft.  above  sea-level- 
Pop.  (igoi)  town,  7917;  commune,  9545.  It  has  a  castle  erected 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  small  harbour,  which  evein  in 
ancient  times  was  not  good,  but  important  as  the  ordy  one 
between  Taranto  and  Reggio.  It  exports  a  considerable  quantity 
of  oranges,  oUves  and  liquorice. 

COTTA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  pubhsheis,  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  German  literature.  The  Cottas 
were  of  noble  Italian  descent,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
the  family  was  settled  in  Eisenach  in  Thuringia. 

JOHANN  Georg  Gotta  (i)  (1631-1693),  the  founder  of  the 
publishing  house  of  J.  G.  Cotta,  married  in  1659  the  widow  of  the 
university  bookseller,  Philipp  Braun,  in  Tubingen,  and  took  over 
the  management  of  his  business,  thus  estabhshing  the  firm  which 
was  subsequently  associated  with  Cotta's  name.  On  his  death, 
in  1693,  the  undertaking  passed  to  his  only  son,  Johann  Georg 
(2);  and  on  his  death  in  1712,  to  the  latter's  eldest  son,  also 
named  Johann  Georg  (3) ,  while  the  second  son,  Johann  Friedrich 
(see  below),  became  the  distinguished  theologian. 

Although  the  eldest  son  of  Johann  Georg  (3),  Christoph 
Friedrich  Cotta  (i73o-r8o7),  estabhshed  a  printing-house  to  the 
court  at  Stuttgart,  the  business  languished,  and  it  was  reserved 
to  his  youngest  son,  Johann  Friedrich,  fWiherr  Cotta  von 
CoTTENDORT  (1764-1832),  who  was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  the 
27th  of  April  1764,  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  firm.  He 
attended  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place,  and  was  originally 
intended  to  study  theology.  He,  however,  entered  the  university 
of  Tubingen  as  a  student  of  mathematics  and  law,  and  after 
graduating  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Paris,  studying  French 
and  natural  science,  and  mixing  with  distinguished  literary  men. 
Afterpractisingasanadvocateinoneof  the  higher  courts,  Cotta, 
in  comphance  with  his  father's  earnest  desire,  took  over  the 
publishing  business  at  Tubingen.  He  began  in  December  1787, 
and  laboured  incessantly  to  acquire  familiarity  with  all  the 
details.  The  house  connexions  rapidly  extended;  and,  in  1794, 
the  Allgemeine  Zeilung,  of  which  Schiller  was  to  be  editor,  was 
planned.  Schiller  was  compelled  to  withdraw  on  account  of  his 
health;  but  his  friendship  with  Cotta  deepened  every  year,  and 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  poet  and  his  family.  Cotta 
awakened  in  Schiller  so  warm  an  attachment  that,  as  Heinrich 
Doring  tells  ua  in  his  life  of  Schiller  (1824),  when  a  bookseller 
offered  him  a  higher  price  than  Cotta  for  the  copyright  of  Wallen- 
stein,  the  poet  firmly  declined  it,  replying  "  Cotta  deals  honestly 
with  me,  and  I  with  him."     In  1795  Schiller  and  Cotta  founded 
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die  Horen,  a  periodical  very  important  to  the  student  of  Gennan 
literature.  The  poet  intended,  by  means  of  this  work,  to  infuse 
higher  ideas  into  the  common  lives  of  men,  by  giving  them  a 
nobler  human  culture,  and  "  to  reunite  the  divided  political  world 
under  the  banner  of  truth  and  beauty."  The  Hiir«»  brought 
Goethe  and  Schiller  into  intimate  relations  with  each  other  and 
with  Cotta;  and  Goethe,  while  regretting  that  he  had  already 
promised  Wilhdm  Mtuter  to  another  publisher,  contributed  the 
Unlerhallung  deutscher  Ausgewanderten,  the  Roman  Regies  and 
a  paper  on  Literary  Sansculottiam.  Fichte  sent  essays  from  the 
first,  and  the  other  brilliant  German  authors  of  the  time  were 
also  represented.  In  1798  the  Atlgemeitu  Zeilung  appeared  at 
Tiibingen,  being  edited  first  by  Posselt  and  then  by  Huber.  Soon 
the  editorial  office  of  the  newspaper  was  transferred  to  Stuttgart, 
ini8o3toUlm,  and  ini8io  to  Augsburg;  it  is  now  in  Munich.  In 
■799  Cotta  entered  on  his  political  career,  being  sent  to  Paris  by 
the  Wilrttembergestatesas  their  representative.  Here  he  made 
friendships  which  proved  very  advantageous  for  the  Atlgemeint 
Ztitung.  In  1801  hepaidanothervisittoParis,  alsoinapotitical 
capacity,  when  he  carefully  studied  Napoleon's  policy,  and 
treasured  up  many  hints  which  were  useful  to  him  in  his  literary 
undertakings.  He  still,  however,  devoted  most  of  his  attention 
to  his  own  business,  and,  for  many  years,  made  all  the  entries  into 
the  ledger  with  his  own  hand.  He  relieved  the  tedium  of  almost 
ceaseless  toil  by  pleasant  intercourse  with  literary  men.  With 
Schiller,  Huber,  and  Gottlieb  Konrad  PfeHel  {1736-1809)  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship;  and  he  was  also  intimate 
with  Herder,  Schelling,  Fichte,  Richter,  Voss,  Rebel,  Tieck, 
Theresc  Huber,  Matthbson,  the  brothers  Humboldt,  Johann 
MUller,  Spittler  and  others,  whose  works  he  published  in  whole 
or  in  part.  In  the  correspondence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
with  Vamhagen  von  Ense  we  see  the  famihar  relations  in  which 
the  former  stood  to  the  Cotta  family.  In  1795  he  published  the 
PalUischen  Annalen  and  the  JahrbUcher  der  Baukunde,  and  in 
1 798  the  Datnenalntanach,  along  with  some  works  of  less  import- 
ance. In  1807  he  issued  the  Morgenblalt,  to  which  Schom's 
Kunsiblati  and  Menzel's  LiUralurblatl  were  afterwards  added. 
In  1810  he  removed  to  Stuttgart;  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  he  was  loaded  with  honours.  State  affairs  and  an  honour- 
able commission  from  the  German  booksellers  took  him  to  the 
Vienna  congress;  and  in  1815  he  was  deputy-elect  at  the 
Wdrttemlierg  diet.  In  1819  he  became  representative  of  the 
nobility;  then  he  succeeded  to  the  offices  of  member  of  committee 
and  (1814)  vice-president  of  the  WUrttembcrg  second  chamber. 
He  was  also  appointed  Prussian  Geheimrat,  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  Wiirttemberg  crown;  King  William  I.  of  WUrttem- 
berg  having  already  revived  the  ancient  nobility  in  his  family  by 
granting  him  the  patent  of  Freiherr  (Baron)  Cotta  von  Cottendorf . 
Meanwhile  such  publications  as  the  Polytecknische  Journal,  the 
Hesperus,  the  WUrtlembergische  JahrbUcher,  the  Hertita,  the 
Ausland,  and  the  Inland  issued  from  the  press.  In  1838-1829 
appeared  the  famous  correspondence  between  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  Cotta  was  an  unfailing  friend  of  young  struggling  men 
of  talent.  In  addition  to  his  high  standing  as  a  publisher,  he  was 
a  man  of  great  practical  energy,  which  flowed  into  various  fields 
of  activity.  He  was  a  scientific  agriculturist,  and  promoted 
many  reforms  in  farming.  He  was  the  first  Wiirttemberg  land- 
holder to  abolish  serfdom  on  his  estates.  In  politics  he  was 
throughout  his  lifeamoderate  liberal.  In  i834hesetupasteam 
printing  press  in  Augsburg,  and,  about  the  same  time,  founded  a 
literary  institute  at  Munich.  In  1S35  he  started  steamboats,  for 
the  first  time,  on  Lake  Constance,  and  introduced  them  in  the 
following  year  on  the  Rhine.  In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  on  an 
important  commission,  by  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg,  and  was 
thefe  rewarded  with  orders  of  distinction  at  the  bands  of  the 
three  kin^.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  December  iS33leaving8  son 
and  a  daughter  as  coheirs. 

His  son,  Johann  Geosq  (4),  Fkeiherk  Cotta  von  Cotten- 
DOKT  (1796-1863),  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  business 
on  the  death  of  hb  father,  and  was  materially  assisted  by  his 
sister's  husband,  Freiherr  Hermann  von  Reischach.  He  greatly 
extended  the  connexions  of  the  firm  by  the  purchase,  in  1839,  of 
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the  publishing  business  of  G.  J.  Ofischen  in  Leipzig,  and  in  1845  of 
that  of  Vogel  in  Landshut;  n4iile,  in  1845,  "  Bible  "  branches 
were  establishedatStuttgartandMunich.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  son,  Karl,  and  by  his  nephew  (the  son  of  hb  sister), 
Hermaim  Albert  von  Reischach.  Under  their  joint  partnership, 
the  before-mentioned  firms  in  Leipzig  and  Landshut,  and  an 
artistic  establishment  in  Munich  passed  into  other  hands,  leaving 
on  the  death  of  Hermann  Albert  von  Reischach,  in  1876,  Karl 
von  Cotta  the  sole  representative  of  the  firm,  until  his  death  in 
1888.  In  1889  the  firm  of  J.  G,  Cotta  passed  by  purchase  into 
the  bands  of  Adolf  and  Paul  Kroner,  who  took  others  into 
partnership.  In  1899  the  business  was  converted  into  a  limited 
Uability  company. 

See  Albert  SchSifle,  Cotta  {1895);  Verlags-Katatog  d«r  J.  C. 
CoUa'schen  Buchhandlune,  Nachfolger  (1900) ;  and  Ix^  Goschen's 
Life  and  Times  of  G.  J.  Goschen  (1903). 

Johann  Frizdrich  Cotta  (1701-1779),  the  theologian,  was 
born  on  the  i^tb  of  March  1701,  the  son  of  Johann  Georg  Cotta 
(2).  After  studying  theology  at  Tubingen  be  began  his  public 
career  as  lecturer  in  Jena  University.  He  then  travelled  in 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  and,  after  residing  several  years 
in  London,  became  professor  at  Tiibingen  in  1733.  In  1736  he 
removed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Gfittingen, 
which  bad  been  instituted  as  a  seat  of  learning,  two  years  before, 
by  George  II.  of  England,  in  hb  capacity  as  elector  of  Hanover. 
In  1739,  however,  he  returned,  as  extraordinary  professor  of 
theology,  to  his  Alma  Mater,  and,  after  successively  filling  the 
chairs  of  hbtory,  poetry  and  oratory,  was  appointed  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  in  1741.  Finally  he  died,  as  chancellor  of 
Tubingen  University,  on  the  jist  of  December  1779.  His 
learning  was  at  once  wide  and  accurate;  hb  theological  views 
were  orthodox,  although  he  did  not  believe  in  strict  verbal 
inspiration.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His  chief  works  are 
his  edition  of  Johann  Gerhard's  Loci  Theologici  (1763-1777),  and 
the  Kirchenhistorie  des  Neuen  Testaments  {1768-1773), 

COTTA,  BERNHARD  VON  (1808-1879),  German  geologist,  was 
bom  in  a  forester's  lodge  near  Eisenach,  on  the  34th  of  October 
1808.  He  was  educated  at  FreibcrgandHeidelberg,andfrom  1843 
to  1874  he  held  the  professorship  of  geology  in  the  Bergakademie 
of  Freiberg.  Botany  at  first  attracted  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  use  the  microscope  in  determining  the  structure  of 
fossil  plants.  Later  on  he  gave  his  attention  to  practical  geology, 
to  the  study  of  ore-deposits,  of  rocks  and  metamorphbm;  and  he 
was  regarded  as  an  excellent  teacher.  Hb  Rocks  classified  and 
described:  a  Treatise  on  Liihology  (translated  by  P.  H.  Lawrence, 
1866)  was  the  first  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  issued  in 
the  English  language,  and  it  gave  great  impetus  to  the  study  of 
rocks  in  Britain.  He  died  at  Freiberg  on  the  14th  of  September 
1879- 


PuBLicATiOKs.— GeofiwjfMeA*  Wanderungen  (1836-1838) ;  Crund- 

iS  der  Geognosie   und   Ceoiogie  (1846) ;  Geologische   Briefe  aus  den 

Alpen  (1850);  Prakiische  Ceoiogie  (1851);  GeeJogiicke  Bilder  (1851, 


ed,  4,  1861);  Die  Cesteinslehre  (1855,  ed.  3,  1862), 

COTTA,  6AIUS  AHREUUS  (c.  is4-73  B.c),  Roman  states- 
man and  orator.  In  92  he  defended  his  uncle  P.  Rutihus  Rufus, 
who  had  been  unjustly  accused  of  extortion  in  Asia.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  was 
murdered  in  91,  and  in  the  same  year  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  tribunate.  Shortly  afterwards  he  waa  prose- 
cuted under  the  lex  Varia,  directed  against  all  who  had  in  any 
way  supported  the  Italians  against  Rome,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
condemnation,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  did  not  return  till 
82,  during  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla.  In  75  he  was  consul,  and 
excited  the  hostility  of  the  optimates  by  carrying  a  law  that 
abolished  the  SuUan  disqualification  of  the  tribunes  from  holding 
higher  magistracies;  another  law  de  judiciis  privatis,  of  which 
nothing  is  tinown,  was  abrogated  by  his  brother.  In  74  Cotta 
obtained  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  was  granted  a  triumph  for 
some  victory  of  which  we  possess  no  details;  but  on  the  veiy  day 
before  its  celebration  an  old  wound  broke  out,  and  he  died 
suddenly.  According  to  Cicero,  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  and  Cotta 
were  the  best  speakers  of  the  young  men  of  their  time.  Physically 
incapable  of  rising  to  passionate  heights  of--oratory,  Cvtta's 
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successes  were  chiefly  due  to  his  searching  iavesUgation  of  facts; 
he  kept  strictly  to  the  essentials  of  the  case  and  avoided  all 
irrelevant  digressions.  His  style  was  pure  and  simple.  He  is 
introduced  by  Cicero  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  De  oralore  and  De 
natura  deontnt  (iii.),  as  a  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  New 
Academy.  The  fragments  of  Sallust  contain  the  substance  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Cotta  in  order  to  calm  the  popular  anger  at  a 
deficient  cora-supply. 

See  Cicero,  De  oraiore,  iii.  3,  Brutus,  49,  55,  90, 92 ;  Sallust,  Hist. 
Frat-;  Appian,  Bell,  Civ.  i.  37. 

His  brother,  Luairs  Aurelitts  Cotta,  when  praetor  in  70  b.c. 
brought  in  a  law  for  the  reform  of  the  jury  lists,  by  which  the 
judices  were  to  be  eligible,  not  from  the  senators  exclusively  as 
limited  by  Sulla,  but  from  senators,  equites  and  Iribuni  aerarii. 
One-third  were  to  be  senators,  and  two-thirds  men  of  equestrian 
census,  one-half  of  whom  must  have  been  tribuni  aerarii,  a  body 
as  to  whose  functions  there  is  no  certain  evidence,  although  in 
Cicero's  time  they  were  reckoned  by  courtesy  amongst  the 
equites.  In  66  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  accused  the 
consuls-elect  for  the  following  year  of  bribery  in  connexion  with 
the  elections;  they  were  condemned,  and  Cotta  and  Torquatus 
chosen  in  their  places.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  Cotta  proposed  a  pubhc  thanksgiving  for  Cicero's 
services,  and  after  the  latter  had  gone  into  exile,  supported  the 
view  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  law  for  his  recali,  since  the 
law  of  Clodius  was  legally  worthless.  He  subsequently  attached 
himself  to  Caesar,  and  it  was  currently  reported  that  Cotta  (who 
was  then  quindecimvir)  intended  to  propose  that  Caesar  should 
receive  the  title  of  king,  it  being  written  in  the  books  of  fate  that 
the  Farthians  couid  only  be  defeated  by  a  king.  Cotta's  intention 
was  not  carried  out  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Caesar,  after 
which  he  retired  from  public  Hfe. 

See  Cicero,  Orelli's  Onomasticon;  Sallust,  CatUine,  18;  Suetoniua, 
Caesar,  ^9;  Livy,  Epil.  97;  Veil.  Pat.  u.  32;  Dk>  Cassius  xxxvi. 

COTTABUS  (Gr.  k&tto^),  a  game  of  skill  for  a  long  time  in 
great  vogue  at  ancient  Greek  drinking  parties,  especially  in  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
classical  writers  of  the  period,  and  not  seldom  depicted  on  ancient 
vases.  The  object  of  the  player  was  to  cast  a  portion  of  wine  left 
in  his  drinking  cup  in  such  a  way  that,  without  breaking  bulk  in 
its  ptassage  through  the  air,  it  should  reach  a  certain  object  set  up 
as  a  mark,  and  there  produce  a  distinct  noise  by  its  impact. 
Both  the  wine  thrown  and  the  noise  made  were  called  Xiia£. 
The  thrower,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  the  game,  was  expected  to 
retain  the  recumbent  position  that  was  usual  at  table,  and,  in 
flinging  the  cottabus,  to  make  use  of  his  right  hand  only.  To 
succeed  in  the  aim  no  small  amount  of  dexterity  was  required, 
and  unusual  ability  in  the  game  was  rated  as  high  as  correspond- 
ing excellence  in  throwing  the  javelin.  Not  only  was  the  cottabus 
the  ordinary  accompaniment  of  the  festal  assembly,  but  at  least 
in  Sidlya  special  building  of  a  circular  form  was  sometimes  erected 
so  that  the  players  might  be  easily  arranged  round  the  basin,  and 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Like  all  games  in  which 
the  element  of  chance  found  a  place,  it  was  regarded  as  more  or 
less  ominous  of  the  future  success  of  the  players,  especially  in 
matters  of  love;  and  the  excitement  was  sometimes  further 
augmented  by  some  object  of  value  being  staked  on  the  event. 

Various  modificarions  of  the  original  principle  of  the  game  were 
graduaOy  introduced,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  may  reckon 
two  varieties,  (i)  In  the  KAtto^  61  d^vffiupuv  shallow  saucers 
(  Aft^a^}  were  floated  in  a  basin  or  mixing-bowl  filled  with  water; 
the  object  was  to  sink  the  saucers  by  throwing  the  wine  into  them, 
and  the  competitor  who  sank  the  greatest  number  was  considered 
victorious,  and  received  the  prize,  which  consisted  of  cakes  or 
sweetmeats.  (1)  K&rro^  MtroKrAs,'  is  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand, although  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  apparatus.  This 
consisted  of  a  ^iffSm  or  bronze  rod;  a  r^iariyi,  a  small  disk  or 
basin,  resembling  a  scale-pan;  a  larger  disk  (Xwafb);  and  (in- 

'  The  epithet  narajiTif  (let  down)  may  refer  to  the  rod,  which 
might  be  laJBcd  or  lowered  as  required;  to  the  lower  disk,  which 
might  be  moved  up  and  down  the  stem ;  to  the  moving  up  and  down 
of  the  scales,  in  the  supposed  variety  of  the  game  mentioned  below. 


most  cases)  a  small  bronze  figure  called  iiinngt.  The  discovery 
(by  Professor  Helbig  in  1886)  of  two  sets  of  actual  apparatus  near 
Perugia  and  various  representations  on  vases  help  to  elucidate 
the  somewhat  obscure  accounts  of  the  method  of  playing  the  game 
contained  in  the  scholia  and  certain  andent  authors  who,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  game  itself  had  become 
obsolete,  and  cannot  therefore  be  looked  to  for  a  trustworthy 
description  of  it. 

The  first  specimen  of  the  apparatus  found  at  Perugia  resembles 
a  candelabrum  on  a  base,  tapering  towards  the  top,  with  a  blunt 
end,  on  which  the  small  disk  (found  near  the  rod),  which  has  a 
hole  near  the  edge  and  is  slightiy  hollow  in  the  middle,  could  be 
balanced.  At  about  a  third  of  the  height  of  the  rod  is  a  large 
disk  with  a  hole  in  the  centie  through  which  the  rod  runs;  in  a 
socket  at  the  top  is  a  small  bronze  figure,  with  right  arm  and 
right  leg  uplifted.  In  the  second  specimen  there  is  no  large 
disk,  and  the  figure  is  holding  up  what  is  a[q>arently  a  rhyton  or 
drinking-hom. 

According  to  Prof.  Helbig  in  liitlheilungen  des  deuischen 
archSologischen  Ittslituis  (Rttmische  Abtheilung  i.,  1886)  three 
games  were  played  with  this  ^paratus.  In  the  first  the  smaller 
disk  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  and  the  object  of  the 
player  was  to  dislodge  it  with  a  cast  of  the  wine,  so  that  it  would 
fall  with  a  clatter  on  the  larger  disk  below.  In  the  second  (as  in 
the  third)  the  bronze  figure  was  used;  the  smaller  disk  was  placed 
above  the  figure,  upon  which  it  fell  when  hit,  and  thence  on  to  the 
larger  disk  below.  In  the  third,  there  was  no  smaller  disk;  the 
wine  was  thrown  at  the  figure,  and  fell  on  to  the  larger  disk 
underneath.  Another  supposed  variety,  in  which  two  scales 
were  balanced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the  liquid  cast 
into  either  scale  caused  it  to  dip  down  and  touch  the  top  of  an 
image  placed  under  each,  probably  had  no  real  existence,  but  is 
due  to  a  confusion  of  the  Tkiariy^  with  a  scale-pan  by  reason  of 
its  shape.  The  game  appears  to  have  been  of  Sicihan  origin,  but 
it  spread  through  Greece  from  Thessaly  to  Rhodes,  and  was 
especially  fashionable  at  Athens.  Dionysius,Alcaeu3,  Aoacreon, 
Pindar,  Bacchylides,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Antiphancs,  make  frequent  and  familiar  allusion  to  the 
kAtto^;  but  in  the  writers  of  the  Roman  and  Alexandrian 
period  such  reference  as  occurs  shows  that  the  fashion  had  died 
out.     In  Latin  literature  it  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 

The  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  is  C.  Sartori's  Das 
Kottabos-Spiel  der  alien  Criecheit  (1893),  in  which  a  full  bibliography 
of  ancient  and  modern  authorities  is  given.  Ei^lish  readers  may  be 
referred  to  an  article  by  A.  Hinins  on  "  Recent  Discoveries  of  the 
Apparatus  used  in  playing;  the  Game  of  Kottabos  "  lArcliaeologia,  li. 


dts  iMtiquiiis,&ndL.Bec'idcFouqmites,Les  JeuxSesancieru  (1873). 

C07TBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  on 
the  Spree,  72  m.  S.E.  of  Berlin  by  the  main  railway  to  Gtirlitz,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  Halle-Sagan  and  Grossenhain- 
Frankfort-on-Oder.  Pop.  (1905]  46,269.  It  has  four  Protestant 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  synagogue.  The  chief 
industry  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  has 
flourished  here  for  centuries  and  now  employs  more  than  6000 
hands.  Wool-spinning,  cotton-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco,  machinery,  beer,  brandy,  &c.,  are  also  carried  on.  The 
town  is  also  a  considerable  trading  centre,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  of  a  branch  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
{Reichsbank).  In  the  Stadtwald,  dose  to  the  town,  is  a  women's 
hospital  for  diseases  of  the  lungs,  a  government  institution  in 
connexion  with  the  state  system  of  imurance  against  incapacity 
and  old  age.  At  Branitz,  a  neighbouring  village,  are  the  magni- 
ficent ch&teau  and  park  of  Prince  PUckler-Muskau. 

At  one  time  Cottbus  formed  an  independent  lordship  of  the 
Empire,  but  in  1463  it  passed  by  the  treaty  of  Guben  to  Branden- 
burg.    From  1807  to  1813  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

COTTENHAM,  CHARLES  CHRISTOPHER  PEPT5,  ist  Eakl 
or  (1781-1851),  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  born  in  London 
on  the  39th  of  April  1781.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  William 
W.  Pepys,  a  master  in  chancery,  who  was  descended  from  John 
Pepys,  of  Cottenham,  Cambridgeshire,  a  great-unde  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  the  diarist.    Educated  at  Haiiow  and  Tcinijf  College, 
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Cambridge,  Pepyswas  called  to  the  bar  at  lancoln's  Inn  in  1804. 
Practising  at  the  chancery  bar,  tns  progress  was  extremely  slow, 
and  it  was  not  till  twenty-two  yeais  after  his  call  that  he  was 
made  a  lung's  counsel.  He  sat  in  parliament,  successively,  for 
HighBm  Feirais  and  Malton,  was  appointed  solidtor-geoeral  in 
1834,  and  in  the  same  year  became  master  of  the  rolls.  On  the 
formation  of  Lord  Melbourne's  second  administration  in  April 
1635,  the  great  seal  was  for  a  time  in  commiasioii,  but  eventually 
Pepys,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commissioners,  was  appointed 
lord  chancellor  (January  1 836}  with  the  title  of  Baron  Cottenham. 
He  held  office  until  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  1841.  In  1S46 
he  again  became  lord  chancellor  in  Lord  John  Russell's  adminis- 
tration. His  health,  however,  had  been  gradually  failing,  and 
he  reigned  in  1850.  Shortly  before  his  retirement  he  bad  been 
created  Viscount  Crowhuist  and  earl  of  Cottenham.  Be  died  at 
Pietra  Santa,  in  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  on  the  39th  of  April  1851. 

Both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge,  Lord  Cottenham  was  remark- 
able for  his  mastery  of  the  principles  of  equity.  An  indifierent 
speaker,  he  nevertheless  adorned  the  bench  by  the  soundness  of 
his  law  and  the  excellence  of  his  judgments.  As  a  politician  he 
was  somewhat  of  a.  failure,  while  his  only  important  contribution 
to  the  statute-book  was  the  Judgments  Act  1838,  which  amended 
the  law  for  the  reUef  of  insolvent  debtors. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Cottenham  descended  in  turn  to  two  of  the 
eail's  sons,  Charles  Edward  (1834-1663),  and  William  John 
(1835-1881),  and  then  to  the  latter's  son,  Kenelm  Charles 
Edward  (b.  1874). 

AUTHORITIBS. — Campbell,  Lives  of  Ifie  Lord  Chanediora  (rSto); 
E.  Foss,  Tkt  Judges  o/Bntfand  {1848-1864);  E.  Manaon,  BvMtrs 
o!  our  Law  (1904) ;  J.  B.  Atlay,  Tkt  Vidonan  ChanceUeri  (1906). 

COTTER,  COTTAB,  or  Cottier,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin 
cola,  a  cot  or  cottage,  and  used  to  describe  a  man  who  occupies  a 
cottage  and  cultivates  a  small  plot  of  land.  This  word  is  often 
empbyed  to  translate  the  colarius  of  Domesday  Book,  a  class 
whose  exact  status  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  and 
is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  According  to  Domesday  the  cotarii 
were  comparatively  few,  numbering  less  than  seven  thousand,  and 
were  scattered  unevenly  throughout  England,  being  principally 
in  the  southern  coim ties;  they  were  occupied  either  in  cultivating 
a  small  plot  of  land,  or  in  working  on  the  holdings  of  the  viUoni, 
Like  the  viUani,  among  whom  they  were  frequently  classed, 
their  economic  condition  may  be  described  as  "  free  in  relation  to 
every  one  except  their  lord." 

See  F.  W.  Maitland.  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (Carobridge, 
1897)!  and  P.  Vinogradoff,  ViUainage  in  England  (Oxford,  1892). 

COTTBSWOLD  BIU£,  or  Cotswoids,  a  range  of  bills  in  the 
western  midlands  of  England.  The  greater  pajt  hes  in  Glou- 
cestershire, but  the  system  covered  by  the  name  also  extends 
into  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire  and 
Somersetshire.  It  extends  on  a  line  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  forming 
a  part  of  the  great  Oolitic  belt  extending  through  the  English 
midlands.  On  the  west  the  hiUs  overlook  the  vales  of  Evesham, 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  (valleys  of  the  Worcestershire  Avon  and 
the  Severn),  with  a  bold  escarpment  broken  only  by  a  few  abrupt 
spurs,  such  as  Bredon  hill,  between  Tewkesbury  and  Evesham. 
On  the  east  they  slope  more  gently  towards  the  basins  of  the 
upperlliames  and  the  Bristol  Avon.  The  watershed  lies  close  to 
the  western  line,  except  where  the  Stroud  valley,  with  the  Frome, 
draining  to  the  Severn,  strikes  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  hills. 
The  principal  valleys  are  those  of  the  Windrush,  I^ech,  Coin  and 
Chum,  feeders  of  the  Thames,  the  Thames  itself,  and  the  Bristol 
Avon.  The  last,  wherein  lie  Bath  and  Bristol,  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Cotteswolds;  the  northern  is  formed  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Evenlode  (draining  to  the  Thames)  and  the  Stour 
(to  the  Worcestershire  Avon),  with  the  low  divide  between  them. 
The  crest-line  from  Bath  at  the  south  to  Meon  Hill  at  the  north 
measures  57  m.  The  breadth  varies  from  6  m.  in  the  south  to 
28  towards  the  north,  and  the  area  is  some  300  sq.  m.  The 
features  are  those  of  a  pleasant  sequestered  pastoral  region, 
rolling  plateaus  or  wolds  and  bare  uplands  alternating  with  deep 
narrow  valleys,  well  wooded  and  traversed  by  shallow,  rapid 
streams.    The  average  elevation  ia  about  600  ft.,  but  Cleeve 


Cloud  above  Cheltenham  in  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  reaches 
1 134  ft.,  and  Broadway  Hill,  in  the  north,  10S6  ft.  These  heights 
command  sj^endid  views  over  the  rich  vales  towards  the 
distant  hills  of  Herefordshire  and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The 
picturesque  village  of  Broadway  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  <4  that 
name  is  much  in  favour  with  artists. 

In  the  soil  of  the  hill  country  is  so  much  lime  that  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure  is  required.  With  this  good  crops  of  barley 
and  oats  are  obtained,  and  even  of  wheat,  if  the  soil  is  mixed  with 
clay.  But  the  poorest  land  of  the  hill  country  aftords  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  district;  and 
the  sainfoin,  which  grows  wild,  yields  abundantly  under  cultiva* 
tion.  The  Cotteswolds  have  been  famous  for  the  breed  of  sheep 
named  from  them  since  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century,  a 
breed  hardy  and  prolific,  with  lambs  that  quickly  put  on  fieece, 
and  become  hardened  to  the  bracing  cold  of  the  bills,  where 
vegetation  is  a  month  later  than  in  the  vales.  Improved  by 
judicious  crossing  with  the  Leicester  sheep,  the  modem  Cottes- 
wold  has  attained  high  perfection  of  weight,  shape,  fleece  and 
qtmlity.  An  impulse  was  given  to  Cotteswold  farming  by  the 
chartering  in  1845  of  the  Royal  Agrindtural  College  at 
Cirencester. 

A  number  of  small  market-towns  or  large  villages  lie  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  hills,  but  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  district  villagea 
are  few.  The  "  capital  of  the  Cotteswolds  "  is  Cirencester,  in  the 
east.  In  the  north  is  Chipping  Campden,  its  great  Perpendicular 
church  and  the  picturesque  houses  of  its  wide  street  oommemorat- 
ing  the  wealth  of  its  wool-merchants  between  the  14th  and  17th 
centuries.  Near  this  town,  in  the  parish  of  Weston-sub-Edge, 
Robert  Dover,  an  attorney,  founded  the  once  famous  Cotteswold 
games  early  in  the  17th  century.  Horse-racing  and  coursing 
were  included  with  every  sort  of  athletic  exerdse  from  quoits  and 
skittles  to  wrestling,  cudgels  and  singlestick.  The  games  were 
suppressed  by  act  of  parliament  in  1851. 

See  Proceedinv  of  the  Cotttswold  Naturaiists'  FitU  Chtb,  passim; 
W.  H.  Hutton,  By  Thames  and  Coisuiold  (L.ondon,  1903). 

COTTET,  CHARLES  (1863-  ),  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Puy.  He  studied  at  the  £coIe  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  under  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  and  Roll.  He  travelled  and  painted  in  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  but  he  made  his  name  with  his 
sombre  and  gloomy,  firmly  designed,  severe  and  impressive 
scenes  of  life  on  the  Brittany  coast.  His  signal  success  was 
achieved  by  his  painting  of  the  triptych,  "  An  payt  de  la  mer," 
now  at  the  Luxembourg  museum.  The  Lille  gallery  has  his 
"Burial  in  Brittany." 

COmi  RBGHUM,  a  district  in  the  north  of  Liguria,  including 
a  considerable  part  of  the  important  road  which  led  over  the  pass 
(61  iQ  ft.)  of  the  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  GenJvre)  into  Gaul.  Whether 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  by  this  route  is  disputed,  but  it  was 
certainly  in  use  about  100  B.C.  (see  Punic  Waks).  In  58  B.C. 
Caesar  met  with  some  resistance  on  crossing  it,  but  seems  after- 
wards to  have  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Donnus,  the 
king  of  the  district;  be  must  have  used  it  frequently,  and  refers 
to  it  as  the  shortest  route.  Donnus's  son  Cottius  erected  the 
triumphal  arch  at  his  capital  Segusio,  the  modem  Susa,  in 
honour  of  Augustus.  Under  Nero,  after  the  death  of  the  last 
Cottius,  it  became  a  province  under  the  title  of  "  Alpes  Cottiae," 
being  governed  by  a  procttrator  AttpisH,  though  it  still  kept  iu  M 
name  also. 

COTTIN,  MARIS  [called  Sophie]  (1770-1807),  French  novelist, 
K&  Risteau  (not  Ristaud),  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1770.  At 
seventeen  she  married  a  Bordeaux  banker,  who  died  three  years 
after,  when  she  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  at  Champlan, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  1799  she  published 
anonymously  her  CJoiretJM^.  Jf(iiw'no(i8oi)  was  also  anony- 
mous; but  the  success  of  AmUie  Mansfield  (1803)  induced 
her  to  reveal  her  identity.  In  1605  appeared  MatMidt,  an 
extravagant  cmsading  story,  and  in  1806  ^e  produced  her  last 
tale,  the  famous  &isabeth,  ou  les  exHis  de  Siblrie,  the  subject  of 
which  was  treated  later  with  an  admirable  simplicity  by  Xavier 
de  Maistre.  Sainte-Beuve  asserted  that  she  committed  suiddeon 
account  of  an  unfortunate  a 
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unauthenticated.  She  died  at  Champlan  (Seine  et  Oise)  on  the 
ajth  of  April  1807. 

A  complete  edition  of  her  works,  with  a  notice  by  A.  Petitot,  was 
published,  in  five  volumes,  in  1617. 

COTTINOTON,  FRANCIS  COTTIHOTON,  Bason  (1578-1652), 
English  lord  tieasuier  and  ambassador,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Philip  Cottington  of  Godmonston  in  Somersetshire.  According 
to  Hoare,  his  mother  was  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Biflete,  but 
according  to  Clarendon  "  a  Stafford  nearly  allied  to  Sir  Edward 
Stafford,"  through  whom  he  was  recommended  to  Sir  Charies 
Comwallis,  ambassador  to  Spain,  becoming  a  member  of  his  suite 
and  acting  as  EngUsh  agent  on  the  latter's  recall,  from  i6og  to 
1611.  In  1612  he  was  appointed  English  consul  at  Seville. 
Returning  to  England,  he  was  made  a  clerk  of  the  council  in 
September  1613.  His  Spanish  experience  rendered  him  useful  to 
the  king,  and  his  bias  in  favour  of  Spain  was  always  marked. 
He  seems  to  have  promoted  the  Spanish  policy  from  the  first, 
and  pressed  on  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  proposal 
for  the  Spanish  in  opposition  to  the  French  marriage  for  Prince 
Charles.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  at  least  at  heart,  becoming  a 
member  of  that  communion  in  1623,  returning  to  Protestantism, 
and  again  declaring  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1636,  and 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  In 
1616  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  maldng  in  161S  James's 
proposal  of  mediation  in  the  dispute  with  the  elector  palatine. 
After  bis  return  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  October  1622,  and  was  knighted  and  made  a  baronet  in 
1623.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  the  prince's  expedition  to 
Spain,  as  an  adventure  likely  to  upset  the  whole  policy  of 
marriage  and  alliance,  but  was  overruled  and  chosen  to  accom- 
pany him.  His  opposition  greatly  incensed  Buckingham,  and 
sdll  more  his  persevenmce  in  the  Spanish  policy  after  the  failure 
of  the  expedition,  and  on  Charles's  accession  Cottington  was 
through  his  means  dismissed  from  all  his  employments  and 
forbidden  to  appear  at  court.  The  duke's  assassination,  however, 
enabled  faim  to  return.  On  the  12th  of  November  1628  he  was 
made  a  privy  councillor, and  in  March  i6ag  appointed  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  In  the  autumn  he  was  again  sent  ambassador 
to  Spain;  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  5th  of  November 
1630,  and  subsequently  a  secret  agreement  arranging  for  the 
partition  of  Holland  between  Spain  and  England  in  return  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate.  On  the  loth  of  July  1631  he  was 
created  Baron  Cottington  of  Hanworth  in  Middlesex. 

In  March  1635  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  court  of  wards, 
and  his  exactions  in  this  office  were  a  principal  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  of  the  government.  He  was  also  appointed  a 
commissioner  for  the  treasury,  together  with  Laud.  Between 
Cottington  and  the  latter  there  sprang  up  a  fierce  rivalry.  In  these 
personal  encounters  Cottington  had  nearly  always  the  advantage, 
for  he  practised  great  reserve  and  possessed  great  powers  of  self- 
command,  an  extraordinary  talent  for  dissembling  and  a  fund  of 
humour.  Laud  completely  lacked  these  qualities,  and  though 
really  possessing  much  greater  influence  with  Charles,  be  was 
often  embarrassed  and  sometimes  exposed  to  ridicule  by  his 
opponent.  The  aim  of  Cottington's  ambition  was  the  place  of 
lord  treasurer,  but  Laud  finally  triumphed  and  secured  it  for  his 
own  nominee,  Bishop  Juxon,  when  Cottington  became  "  no  more  a 
leader  but  meddled  with  his  particular  duties  only."'  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  take  a  large  share  in  public  business  and 
served  on  the  committees  for  foreign,  Irish  and  Scottish  aSairs. 
In  the  last,  appointed  in  July  1638,  he  supported  the  war,  and  in 
May  1640,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Short  Parliament,  he  declared 
it  his  opinion  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  king  might  levy  money 
without  the  Parliament.  His  attempts  to  get  funds  from  the  city 
were  unsuccessful,  and  he  had  recourse  instead  to  a  speculation  in 
pepper.  He  had  been  appointed  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  he 
now  prepared  the  fortress  for  a  siege.  In  the  trial  of  Strafford  in 
164X  Cottington  denied  on  oath  that  he  had  heard  him  use  the 
incriminating  wordsabout"  reducing  this  kingdom."  When  the 
parliamentary  opposition  became  too  strong  to  be  any  longer 
defied,  Cottington,  as  one  of  those  who  had  chiefly  incurred  their 
'  Strafford's  Letters,  U.  53. 


hostility,  hastened  to  retire  from  the  administration,  giving  up 
the  court  of  wards  in  May  i64r  and  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer  in  January  1642.  He  rejoined  the  king  in  1643,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Oxford  parliament,  and  was  made 
lord  treasurer  on  the  3rd  of  October  1643.  He  signed  the 
surrender  of  Oxford  in  July  1646,  and  being  excepted  from 
the  idemnity  retired  abroad.  He  joined  Prince  Charles  at  the 
Hague  in  1648,  and  became  one  of  his  counsellors.  In  i64g, 
together  with  Hyde,  Cottington  went  on  a  mission  to  Spain  to 
obtain  help  for  the  royal  cause,  having  an  interview  with  Mazarin 
at  Paris  on  the  way.  They  met,  however,  with  an  extremely 
ill  reception,  and  Cottington  found  he  had  completely  lost  his 
popularity  at  the  Spanish  court,  one  cause  being  his  shortcomings 
and  waverings  in  the  matter  of  religion.  He  now  announced  his 
intention  of  remaining  in  Spain  and  of  keeping  faithful  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  ValladoUd,  where  he  was 
maintained  by  the  Jesuits.  He  died  there  on  the  19th  of  June 
1652,  his  body  being  subsequently  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  and  built  two  magnificent  houses 
at  Hanworth  and  Founthill.  Cottington  was  evidently  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  but  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  him  was 
opposed  to  the  national  interests  and  futile  in  itself.  According 
to  Clarendon's  verdict  "  he  left  behind  him  a  greater  esteem  of 
his  parts  than  love  of  his  person."  He  married  in  1623  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Meredith  and  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Brett. 
All  his  children  predeceased  him,  and  his  title  became  extinct 
at  his  death. 

Bibliography. — Article  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biography  and 
authorities  there  quoted;  Clarendon's  Hiit.  of  the  Rebellion,  passim, 
and  csp.  xiii.  30  (his  character),  and  xii.,  xili.  (account  of  the  Spani^ 
mission  in  16^9):  Clarendon's  Stale  Papers  and  Life;  Stranord's 
Letters;  Gardiner'a  Hist,  of  England  and  of  the  Commonwealth; 
Hoare'a  Wiitskire;  Laud's  Works,  vols,  iii.-vii.;  Winwood's 
Memorials:  A  Refutation  of  a  False  and  Impious  Aspersion  east 
on  the  tale  Lord  Cottingftm;  Dart,  Westmonasterium,  i.  iSi  (epitaph 
and  monument).  (P.  C.  Y.) 

COnON,  the  name  of  a  well-known  family  of  Anglo-Indian 
administrators,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  notable. 

Sir  Arthur  Thouas  Cotton  (iSos-iSgg),  English  engineer, 
tenth  son  of  Henry  Calveley  Cotton,  was  bom  on  the  1 5th  of  May 
1803,  and  was  educated  at  Addiscombe.  He  entered  the  Madras 
engineers  in  1819,  served  in  the  first  Burmese  war  (1824-26),  and 
in  1828  began  his  life-work  on  the  irrigation  works  of  southern 
India.  He  constructed  works  on  the  Cau very, Cole roon, Coda vari 
and  Kistna  rivers,  making  anicuts  (dams)  on  the  Coleroon 
(1836-1838)  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly  and 
South  Arcot  districts;  and  on  the  Godivari  (1847-1852)  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  Godavari  district.  He  also  projected  the  anient 
on  the  Kistna  (Krishna),  which  was  carried  out  by  other  officers. 
Before  the  beginning  of  his  work  Tanjore  and  the  adjoining 
districts  were  threatened  with  ruin  from  lack  of  water;  on  its 
completion  they  became  the  richest  part  of  Madras,  and  Tanjore 
returned  the  largest  revenue  of  any  district  in  India.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  Indian  hydrauUc  engineering,  and 
carried  out  much  of  his  work  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
discouragement  from  the  Madras  government;  though,  in  the 
minute  of  the  15th  of  May  1858,  that  government  paid  an  ample 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Cotton's  "  master  mind."  He  was 
knighted  in  1861.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  believed  in  the  possibility 
of  constructing  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  and  navigation 
canals  throughout  India,  and  devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life  to 
the  partial  realization  of  this  project.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
July  iSgg. 

See  Lady  Hope,  General  Sir  Arthur  CoUon  (1900). 

Sir  Henry  John  Stedman  Cotton  (1845-  ),  Anglo- 
Indian  administrator,  son  of  J.  J.  Cotton  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  September  1845,  and  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  Collegeschooland  King's  College,  London. 
He  entered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  1867,  and  held  various 
appointments  of  increasing  importance  until  he  became  chief 
secretary  to  the  Bengal  government  (1891-1896),  acting  home 
secretary  to  the  government  of  India  C'8g6),  and  chief  com- 
missioner of  Assam  (i8g6-igo2).  He  retired  in  igoa,  and  soon 
became  known  as  the  leading  English  champioiy^the  Indiaif 
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natiomdists.  In  igo6  he  entered  parliament  as  Libcnl  member 
for  East  Nottingham.  He  was  the  author  of  New  India  (1885; 
revised  1904-1907). 

His  brother,  James  Sutherlamd  Cotton  (1847-  ),  was 
born  in  India  on  the  17th  of  July  1847,  and  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  College  school  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  For 
many  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Academy;  he  published  various 
works  on  Indian  subjects,  and  was  the  English  editor  of  the 
revised  edition  of  the  Imperial  GauUeer  of  India  (1908). 

COTTON,  CHARLES  (1630-1687),  English  poet,  the  translator 
of  Montaigne,  was  born  at  Bereaford  in  Staffordshire  on  the  28th 
of  April  1630.  His  father,  Charles  Cotton,  was  a  man  of  marked 
ability,  and  counted  among  his  friends  Ben  Jonson,  John  Selden, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Izaak  Walton.  The  son  was  apparently 
not  sent  to  the  university,  but  he  had  as  tutor  Ralph  Ra¥raan,  one 
ct  the  fellows  ejected  from  Brascnose  College,  Oxford,  in  1648. 
Cotton  travelled  in  France  and  perhaps  in  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  succeeded  to  an  estate  greatly  encumbered  by 
lawsuits  during  his  father's  lifetime.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  country  pursuits,  hut  from  his  Voyage  to  Ireland 
in  Burlesque  (1670)  we  know  that  he  held  a  captain's  commission 
and  was  ordered  to  that  country.  His  friendship  with  Izaak 
Walton  began  about  1655,  and  the  fact  of  this  intimacy  seems  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  charges  sometimes  brought  against 
Cotton's  character,  based  chiefly  on  his  coarse  burlesques  of 
Virgil  and  Ludan.  Walton's  initials  made  into  a  cipher  with  his 
own  were  placed  over  the  door  of  his  fishing  cottage  on  the  Dove ; 
and  to  the  CompUat  Angler  he  added  "  Instructions  how  to  angle 
for  a  trout  or  grayling  in  a  dear  stream."  He  married  in  1656 
his  cousin  Isabella,  who  was  a  sister  of  Colonel  Hutchinson.  It 
was  for  his  wife's  sister.  Miss  Stanhope  Hutchinson,  that  he 
undertook  the  translation  of  Comeillc's  H woce  (1671),  His  wife 
died  in  1670  and  five  years  later  he  married  the  dowager  countess 
of  Ardglass;  she  had  a  jointure  of  £1500  a  year,  but  it  was 
secured  from  his  extravagance,  and  at  his  death  in  1687  he  was 
insolvent.  He  was  buried  in  St  James's  church,  Piccadilly,  on 
the  i6th  of  February  1687.  Cotton's  reputation  as  a  burlesque 
writer  may  account  for  the  neglect  with  which  the  rest  of  his 
poems  have  been  treated.  Their  excellence  was  not,  however, 
overlooked  by  good  critics.  Coleridge  praises  the  purity  and 
unaffectedness  of  his  style  in  Biographia  Literaria,  and  Words- 
worth (.Pre/ace,  1815)  gave  a  copious  quotation  from  the  "  Ode  to 
Winter."  The  "  Retirement  "  is  printed  by  Walton  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Compieat  Angler.  His  masterpiece  in  translation,  the 
Essays  of  M.  de  Montaigne  (1685-1686,  1693,  1700,  Sec),  has 
often  been  reprinted,  and  still  maintains  its  reputation;  his  other 
works  include  The  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestie  (1664-1670),  a 
gross  burlesque  of  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  Aeneid, 
which  ran  through  fifteen  editions;  Burlesque  upon  Burlesque, 
.  .  .  being  some  of  Lucian's  Dialogues  nevdy  put  into  English 
fustian(i67s),T/uMoral  Philosophy  o/lheStoicksli667),iiomtiie 
French  of  GuiUaume  du  Vair ;  The  History  of  Ike  Life  of  the  Duke 
d'Espemon  (1670),  from  the  French  of  G.  Girard;  the  Com- 
mentaria  (1674)  of  Bhuse  de  Montluc;  the  Planter's  Manual 
(1675),  a  practical  book  on  arboriculture,  in  which  he  was  an 
expert ;  The  Wonders  of  the  Peake  ( 1 68 1 ) ;  the  Compieat  Gamester 
and  The  Fair  one  of  Tunis,  both  dated  1674,  are  also  assigned  to 
Cotton. 

WUtiam  Oldyi  contributed  a  life  of  Cotton  to  HawLins's  edition 
(1760)  of  the  CompUat  Angler.  His  Lyrical  Poems  were  edited  by 
J.  R.  Tutin  in  1903,  from  an  unsatisfactory  edition  of  1689.  His 
tranalation  of  Montaigne  was  edited  in  1893,  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
form  in  1903,  by  W.  C  Hazlitt,  who  omitted  or  rel^ated  to  the  notes 
the  oasaages  in  which  Cotton  interpc^tes  his  own  matter,  and 
supplied  his  omissions. 

COTTOH,  QEORQE  EDWARD  LYNCH  (r8i3-i866),  English 
educationist  and  divine,  was  bom  at  Chester  on  the  agth  of 
October  1813.  He  received  his  education  at  Westminster  school, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  joined  the  Low 
Church  party,  and  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  several  dis- 
ciples of  Thomas  Arnold,  among  whom  were  C.  J.  Vaughan 
and  W.  J.  Conybeare.  The  influence  of  Arnold  determined  the 
character  and  course  of  his  life.    He  graduated  B.  A.  in  1836,  and 
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became  an  assistant-master  at  Rugby.  Here  he  worked  devotedly 
for  fifteen  years,  inspired  with  Arnold's  spirit,  and  heartily  enter- 
ing into  his  plans  and  methods.  He  became  master  of  the  fifth 
form  about  1840  and  was  singularly  successful  vrith  the  boys. 
In  1853  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  headmaster  at  Marl- 
borough College,  then  in  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  disorganiza- 
tion, and  in  his  six  years  of  rule  raised  it  to  a  high  position.  In 
1858  Cotton  was  offered  the  see  of  Calcutta,  which,  after  much 
hesitation  about  quitting  Marlborough,  he  accepted.  For  its 
peculiar  duties  and  responsibilities  he  was  remarkably  fitted  by 
the  simplicity  and  strength  of  his  character,  by  his  large  tolerance, 
and  by  the  experience  which  he  had  gained  as  teacher  and  ruler 
at  Rugby  and  Marlborough.  The  government  of  India  had  just 
been  tiaiisferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown, 
and  questions  of  education  were  eagerly  discussed.  Cotton  gave 
himself  energetically  to  the  work  of  establishing  schools  for 
British  and  Eurasian  children,  classes  which  had  been  hitherto 
much  neglected.  He  did  much  also  to  improve  the  position  of 
the  chaplains,  and  was  unwearied  in  missionary  visitation.  His 
sudden  death  was  widely  mourned.  On  the  6th  of  October  1866 
he  had  consecrated  a  cemetery  at  Kushtea  on  the  Ganges,  and 
was  crossing  a  plank  leading  from  the  bank  to  the  steamer  when 
he  slipped  and  fell  into  the  river.  He  was  carried  away  by  the 
current  and  never  seen  again. 


COTTOH,  JOHH  (1585-1652),  En^h  and  American  Puritan 
divine,  sometimes  called  "  The  Patriarch  of  New  England,"  bom 
in  Derby,  En^and,  on  the  4th  of  December  1585.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  B.A.  in  1603 
and  M.A.  in  1606,  and  became  a  fellow  in  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  then  a  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  where,  during  the 
next  six  years,  according  to  his  friend  and  biographer.  Rev. 
Samuel  Whiting,  he  was  "  head  lecturer  and  dean,  and  Catecliist," 
and"  a  dilligent  tutor  to  many  pupils."  In  June  1613  he  became 
vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  St  Botolphsin  BtKton,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  remained  for  twenty-one  years  and  was  extremely 
p(^ular.  Becoming  more  and  more  a  Puritan  in  spirit,  he  ceased, 
about  1615,  to  observe  certain  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
legally  authorized  ritual,  and  in  1633  action  was  begun  against 
him  m  the  High  Commission  Court.  He  thereupon  escaped, 
disguised,  to  London,  lay  in  concealment  there  for  several 
months,  and,  having  been  deeply  interested  from  its  beginning  in 
the  colonization  of  New  Englajid,  he  eluded  the  watch  set  for  htm 
at  the  various  English  ports,  and  in  July  1633  emigrated  to 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  arriving  at  Boston  early  in 
September.  On  the  10th  of  October  he  was  chosen  "  teacher  "  of 
the  First  Church  of  Boston,  of  which  John  Wilson  (1588-1667) 
was  pastor,  and  here  he  remained  until  his  death  on  the  33rd 
of  December  1653.  In  the  newer,  as  in  the  older  Boston,  his 
popularity  was  almost  unbounded,  and  his  influence,  both  in 
ecclesiastical  and  in  civil  afiairs,  was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  minister  in  theocratic  New  England.  According  to 
the  contemporary  historian,  William  Hubbard,  "  Whatever  he 
delivered  in  the  pulpit  was  soon  put  into  an  order  of  court,  if  of  a 
civil,  or  set  up  as  a  practice  in  the  church,  if  of  an  ecclesiastical 
concernment."  His  influence,  too,  was  generally  beneficent, 
though  it  was  never  used  to  further  the  cause  of  religious  freedom, 
or  of  democracy,  his  theory  of  government  being  given  in  an  oft- 
quoted  passage:  "  Democracy,  I  do  not  conceyve  that  ever  God 
did  ordeyne  as  a  fitt  government  eyther  for  church  or  common- 
wealth. ...  As  for  Monarchy  and  aristocracy  they  are  both  for 
them  clearly  approved,  and  directed  in  Scripture  yet  so  as  (God) 
referreth  the  sovereigntie  to  himself e,  and  setteth  up  Theocracy 
in  both,  as  the  best  form  of  government."  He  naturally  took  an 
active  part  m  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  political  and  theological 
controversies  of  his  time,  the  two  prindpal  of  which  were  those 
concerning  Antinomianiam  and  the  expulsion  of  Roger  Williams. 
In  the  former  his  position  was  somewhat  equivocaWhe  first 
supported  and  then  violently  opposed  Anne  Hutchinson,— in  the 
latter  he  approved  Williams's  expulsion  as  "  righteous  in  the  eyes 


of  God,"  and  subsequently  in  a  pamphlet  di^ussion  wit 
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WiUiama,  particularly  in  his  BUmdy  Tenatt,  Washat  and  made 
Whitt  in  the  BUmd  of  the  Lamb  (1647),  vigoroualy  opposed 
religious  freedom.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  was  a 
prolific  writer.  Hia  writings  include:  The  Keyes  to  tht  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  oftdUie  Power  thereof  {16^),  TheWayofUieChwchesof 
Christ  in  New  England  (164s),  and  The  Way  of  Congregational 
Churches  Cleared  (1648),  these  works  constituting  an  invaluable 
exposition  of  New  En^nd  Congregationalism;  and  Miik  for 
Babes,  Drawn  out  of  the  Breasts  of  Both  Testamertts,  Chiefly  for 
the  Spirituali  Nourishment  of  Boston  Babes  in  either  En^nd, 
but  may  be  of  like  Use  for  any  Children  (1646),  widely  used  for 
many  yeais,  in  New  En^and,  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
children. 

See  the  quaint  sketch  by  Cotton  Mather,  John  Cotton's  grandson, 
in  llagpalta  (London,  1703),  and  a  slKtch  by  Cotton's  contemporary 
and  fnend,  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  printed  in  Alexander  Young  s 
Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
front  1623  to  1636  (Boston,  1846) :  also  A.  W.  McClure's  The  Life  of 
John  Cotton  (Boston,  1846),  a  chapter  in  Arthur  B.  Ellis's  History 
of  the  First  Church  in  Boston  (Boston,  1 881 )  ,and  a  chapter  in  WiUiston 
Walker's  Ten  New  England  Leaders  (New  York,  1901  J.     (W.  Wr.) 

COTTOH,  SIB  BOBEBT  BBUCE.  Bart.  (1571-1631),  English 
antiquary,  the  founder  of  the  Cottonian  library,  bom  at  Denton 
in  Huntingdonshire  on  the  amd  of  January  1571,  was  a 
descendant,  as  he  delighted  to  boast,  of  Robert  Bruce.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  under  William  Camden  the 
antiquary,  and  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  His  antiquarian 
tastes  were  eariy  displayed  in  the  collection  of  ancient  records, 
charters  and  other  manuscripts,  which  had  been  dispersed  from 
the  monastic  libraries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  an  energetic  collector  of  antiquities 
from  all  parts  of  England  and  the  continent.  His  house  at 
Westminster  bad  a  garden  going  down  to  the  river  and  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  House  of  Lords.  It  was  the 
meeting-place  in  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  of  the  anti- 
quarian society  founded  by  Archbishop  Parker.  In  r6oo  Cotton 
visited  the  north  of  England  with  Camden  in  search  of  Pictish 
and  Roman  monuments  and  inscriptions.  His  reputation  as  an 
expert  in  heraldry  led  to  his  being  asked  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  discuss  the  question  of  precedence  between  the  English 
ambassador  and  the  envoy  of  Spain,  then  in  treaty  at  Calais. 
He  drew  up  an  elaborate  paper  establishing  the  precedence  of 
the  En^ish  ambassador.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  1608  he  wrote  a  Memorial  on  Abitses  in  the 
yiiTy,that  resulted  ina  navy  commission,  of  which  he  was  made  a 
member.  He  also  presented  to  the  king  an  historical  Inquiry 
into  the  Crovm  Revenues,  in  which  he  speaks  freely  about  the 
expenses  of  the  royal  household,  and  asserts  that  tonnage  and 
poundage  are  only  to  be  levied  in  war  time,  and  to  "  proceed  out 
of  good  will,  not  of  duty."  In  this  paper  he  supported  the 
creation  of  the  order  of  l^ronets,  each  of  whom  was  to  pay  the 
crown  £1000;  and  in  r6ir  he  himself  received  the  title. 

Cotton  helped  John  Speed  in  the  compilation  of  his  History  of 
England  (i6ri),  and  was  regarded  by  contemporaries  as  the 
comiHler  of  Camden's  History  ofElitabeth.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  it  was  executed  by  Camden,  but  that  Cotton  exercised  a. 
general  supervision,  espedaUy  with  regard  to  the  story  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  The  presentation  of  his  mother's  history  was 
naturally  important  to  James  I.,  and  Cotton  himself  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  matter.  He  had  had  the  room  in  Fotheringay 
where  Mary  was  executed  transferred  to  bis  family  seat  at 
Cormington.  Meanwhile  he  was  enlarging  his  collection  of 
documents.  In  1614  Arthur  Agarde  (q.v.)  left  his  papers  to  him, 
and  Camden's  manuscripts  came  to  him  in  1613.  In  1615  Cotton, 
as  the  intimate  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  whose  innocence  he 
always  maintained,  was  placed  in  confinement  on  the  charge  of 
being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury;  he 
confessed  that  he  had  acted  as  intermediary  between  Sarmiento, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  Somerset,  and  bad  altered  the 
dates  of  Somerset's  correspondence.  He  was  released  after 
about  eight  months'  imprisonment  without  formal  trial,  and 
obtained  a  pardon  on  payment  of  £500.  His  friendship  with 
Gondomar,  Spanish  ambassador  in  Eng^d  from  1613  to  1631, 


brought  further  suspicion,  probably  undeserved,  up<Hi  Cotton, 
of  unduly  favouring  the  Catholic  party.  From  Charles  I.  and 
Buckingham  Cotton  received  no  favour;  his  attitude  towards 
the  court  had  begun  to  change,  and  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  and  John  Selden. 
He  had  entered  parliament  in  1604  as  member  for  Huntingdon; 
in  1634  he  sat  for  Old  Sanun;  in  1635  for  Tbetford;  and  in  1638 
for  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk.  In  the  debate  on  supply  in  i6as 
Cotton  provided  Eliot  with  full  notes  defending  the  action  of  the 
opposition  in  parliament,  and  in  1628  the  leaders  of  the  party 
met  at  Cotton's  house  to  dedde  on  their  policy.  Is  1636  he  gave 
advice  before  the  council  against  debasing  the  standard  of  the 
coinage;  and  in  January  1638  he  was  again  before  the  council, 
urging  the  summons  of  a  parliament.  His  arguments  on  the 
latter  occasion  are  contained  in  his  tract  entitled  The  DoHger  in 
which  the  Kingdom  now  standoh  and  tkt  Raiudy.  In  October  of 
the  next  year  he  was  arrested,  together  with  tlie  earls  of 
Bedford,  Somerset,  and  Clare,  for  having  circulated,  with 
ironical  purpose,  a  tract  known  as  the  Proposition  to  bridle 
Parliament,  which  had  been  addressed  some  fifteen  years  before 
by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  to  James  I.,  advising  him  to  govern  by 
force ;  the  circulation  of  this  by  Parliamentarians  was  regarded 
as  intended  to  insinuate  that  Charles's  government  was  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional.  Cotton  denied  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
but  the  original  was  discovered  in  his  house,  and  tbe  copies  had 
been  put  in  circulation  by  a  young  man  who  lived  after  him  and 
was  said  to  be  bis  naturej  son.  Cotton  was  himself  released  the 
next  month;  but  the  proceeding  in  the  star  chamber  continued, 
and,  to  his  intense  vexation,  his  library  was  sealed  up  by  the 
king.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  May  1631,  and  was  buried  in 
Connington  churoh,  Huntingdonshke,  where  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

Many  of  Cotton's  pamphlets  were  widely  read  in  manuscript 
during  his  lifetime,  but  only  two  of  hia  works  were  printed.  7m 
Eeign  of  Henry  III.  (1637)  and  The  Danger  in  which  the  Kin^om 
now  Standeth  (1628).  Hia  son,  Sir  Thomas  (1594-1662},  added 
considerably  to  the  Cottonian  library;  and  Sir  John,  the  fourth 
baronet,  presented  it  to  the  nation  in  1700.  In  1731  the  collection, 
which  had  in  the  interval  been  removed  to  the  Strand,  and  thence  to 
Ashbumham  House,  waa  seriously  damaged  by  fire.  In  1753  it  was 
transferred  to  the  British  Museum. 

See  the  article  Libkaries,  and  Edwards's  Lives  of  the  Founders 
of  the  British  Museum,  vol.  i.  Several  of  Cotton  a  papera  have 
been  printed  under  the  title  Cotton*  Postkuma;  others  were  published 
by  Thomas  Heame. 

COTTOK  (Fr.  colon;  from  Arab,  qutun),  the  most  important  of 
the  vegetable  fibres  of  the  world,  consisting  of  uniceUular  hairs 
which  occur  attached  to  the  seeds  of  various  species  of  plants  of 
the  genus  Gossypium,  belonging  to  tbe  Mallow  order  (Malvaceae) . 
Each  fibre  b  formed  by  the  outgrowth  of  a  dn^e  epidermal  cdl 
of  the  testa  or  outer  coat  of  the  seed. 

Botany  and  CuUivation. — Tbe  genus  Gossypium  includes  herbs 
and  shrubs,  which  bave  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial, 
and  are  now  found  widely  distributed  throughout  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  tropical  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  are  the 
homes  of  the  various  members,  but  the  plants  have  been  intro- 
duced with  success  into  other  lands,  as  is  well  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  although  no  species  of  Gossypium  is  native  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  country  now  produces  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton.  Under  normal  conditions 
in  warm  climates  many  of  the  species  are  perennials,  but,  in  the 
United  States  for  example,  dimatic  conditions  necessitate  tbe 
plants  being  renewed  annually,  and  even  in  the  tropics  it  is  often 
found  advisable  to  treat  them  as  annuals  to  ensure  the  production 
of  cotton  of  the  best  quality,  to  facilitate  cultural  operations,  and 
to  keep  insect  and  fungoid  pests  in  check. 

Microscopic  examination  of  a  specimen  of  mature  cotton  shows 
that  the  hairs  are  flattened  and  twisted,  resembling  somewhat 
in  general  appearance  an  empty  and  twisted  fire  hose.  This 
characteristic  is  of  great  economic  importance,  tbe  natural  twist 
facilitating  the  operation  of  spinning  the  fibres  into  thread  or 
yam.  It  also  distinguishes  the  tme  cotton  from  the  silk  cottons 
or  flosses,  the  fibres  of  which  have  no  twist,  Knd_4p  not  readily 
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sfuo  into  thread,  and  for  this  reason,  amongst  others,  are  very 
considerably  less  important  as  textile  fibres.  The  chief  of  these 
silk  cottons  is  kapok,  consisting  of  the  hairs  borne  on  the  interior 
of  the  pods  (but  not  attached  to  the  seeds)  of  Eriodendron 
anfractuosum,  the  silk  cotton  tree, amember  of  the  Bombacaceae, 
an  order  very  closely  allied  to  the  Malvaceae. 

Cioisijicatwn. — Considerable  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
attempting  to  draw  up  a  botanical  classification  of  the  species  of 
Gossypiutn.  Several  are  only  known  in  cultivation,  and  we  have 
but  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  wild  parent  foims  from  which  they 
have  descended.  During  the  periods  the  cottons  have  been 
cultivated,  selection,  conscious  or  unconscious,  has  been  carried 
on,  resulting  in  the  raising,  from  the  same  stock  probably,  in 
different  places,  of  well-marked  forms,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
history  of  their  origin,  might  be  regarded  as  different  species. 
Then  again,  during  at  least  the  last  four  centuries,  cotton  plants 
have  been  distributed  from  one  country  to  another,  only  to  render 
still  more  difficult  any 
attempt  to  estabUsh  de- 
finitely the  origin  of  the 
varieties  now  grown. 
Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that 
those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  botany 
the  cottons  differ 
k  greatly  in  the  number 
lof  species  they  recog^ 
e.  Linnaeus  de- 
'scribed  five  or  six 
if  species,  de  Candolle 
thirteen.  Of  the  two 
Italian  botanists  who 
n  comparatively  recent 
rears  have  mono- 
jraphed  the  group, 
Parlatore  {Le  Specie  dei 
K,  1866)  recognizes 
n  species,  whibt 
Todaro  {Relasione  suUa 
cuita  dei  cotoni,  1877- 
1878)  describes  over 
fifty  species:  many  of 
these,  -  however,  are  of 
but  little  economic  im- 
FiG.  I,— Seed-hairs  of  the  Cotton,  Goj-  portance,  and,  in  spite 
lypiiatt  kerbaceum.  A,  Part  of  seed-coat  of  the  difficulties  men- 
with  hairs  {X3);Bi.  insertion  and  lower  jiongd  above,  it  is 
part;  Bt,  middle  part;  and  Bt,  upperpart  ...       -       '       ... 

tf  ahalr(X3oo).  ki-  i»      possible    for    practical 

purposes  to  divide  the 
commercially  important  plants  into  five  species,  placing  these 
in  two  groups  according  to  the  character  of  the  hairs  borne  on 
the  seeds.  Sir  G.  Watt's  exhaustive  work  on  Wild  and  Cultivated 
Cotton  Plants  of  the  World  (1907)  is  the  latest  authority  on  the 
subject;  and  his  views  on  some  debated  points  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  following  account, 

A  seed  of  "  Sea  Island  cotton  "  is  covered  with  long  hairs  only, 
which  are  readily  pulled  off,  leaving  the  comparatively  small 
black  seed  quite  dean  or  with  only  a  slight  fuzz  at  the  end, 
whereas  a  seed  of  "  Upland  "  or  ordinary  American  cotton  bears 
both  long  and  short  hairs;  the  former  are  fairly  easily  detached 
(less  easily,  however,  than  in  Sea  Island  cotton),  whilst  the  latter 
adhere  very  firmly,  so  that  when  the  long  hairs  are  pulled  off  the 
seed  remains  completely  covered  with  a  short  fuzz.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  the  ordinary  Indian  and  African  cottons.  There 
remains  one  other  important  group,  the  so-called  "  kidney  " 
cottons  in  which  there  are  only  long  hairs,  and  the  seed  easily 
comes  away  dean  as  with  "  Sea  Island,"  but,  instead  of  each 
seed  being  separate,  the  whole  group  in  each  of  the  three  com- 
partments of  the  capsule  is  firmly  united  together  in  a  more  or  less 
kidney-shaped  mass.    Starting  with  this  as  the  basis  of  classifica- 
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tion,  we  can  construct  the  following  key,  the  remaiojng  principal 
points  of  difference  being  indicated  in  their  proper  places: — 

Seeds  covered  with  long  hairs  only,  flowers  yellow,  turning 
to  red. 
A.  Seeds  aepaiate. 

Country  of  origin.Tropual  America^(l)  Cbarbodense.L. 
I  B.  Seeds  of  each  foculus  united. 

Countrv  of  origin,  S.  America — (2)  G.branlie»se,  Macf. 
.  Seeds  covered  with  long  and  short  hairs. 

A.  Flowers  yellow  or  white,  turning  to  red. 

--.  Leaves  3  to  5  lobed,  often  lat^e. 
Flowers  white. 

Country  of  origin,  Mexico — {%)  G.  kirndum,  L. 
,   Leaves  3  to  5,  seldom  7  lobed.     Smalt. 
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Country  of  origin,  India — <4)  G.  herbaceum,  L. 
B.  Flowers  purple  or  red.     Leaves  3  to  7  lobed. 
Place  of  origin.  Old  World — (5}  G.  arboreum,  L. 

1.  G.  harbadetue,  Linn.  This  plant,  known  only  in  cultivation, 
is  usually  regarded  as  native  to  the  West  Indies.  Watt  regards  it 
as  closely  allied  to  G.  mlifolium,  and  considers  the  modem  stock  a 
hybrid,  and  probably  not  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  He 
dassifies  the  modem  high-dass  Sea  Island  cottons  as  C.  barba- 
detue,  var.  marilima.  Whatever  maybe  its  true  botanical  name  it 
is  the  plant  known  in  commerce  as  "  Sea  Island  "  cotton,  owing  to 
its  introduction  and  successful  cultivation  in  the  Sea  Islands  and 
the  coastal  districts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida. 
It  yields  the  most  valuable  of  all  cottons,  the  hairs  being  long, 
fine  and  silky,  and  ranging  in  length  from  I  to  2§  in.  By  careful 
selection  (the  methods  of  which  are  described  below)  in. the 
United  States,  the  quality  of  the  product  was  much  improved, 
and  on  the  recent  revival  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  West  Indies 
American  "  Sea  Island  "  seed  was  introduced  back  again  to  the 
original  home  of  the  species. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  usually  regarded  as  being  derived  from  the 
same  spedes.  Watt  considers  many  of  the  Egyptian  cottons  to 
be  races  or  hybrids  of  G.  peruvianum,  Cav.  Egyptian  cotton  in 
length  of  staple  is  intermediate  between  average  Sea  Island  and 
average  Upland,  It  has,  however,  certain  characteristics  which 
cause  it  to  be  in  demand  even  in  the  United  States,  where  during 
recent  years  Egyptian  cotton  has  comprised  about  80%  of  all  the 
"  foreign  "  cottons  imported.  These  special  qualities  are  its 
fineness,  strength,  elastidty  and  great  natural  twist,  which 
combined  enable  it  to  make  very  fine,  strong  yams,  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  better  quahties  of  hosiery,  for  mixing  with 
silk  and  wool,  for  making  lace,  &c.  It  also  mercerizes  very  well. 
The  prindpal  varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton  are:  ifitofifi,  the  beat- 
known  and  most  extensively  grown,  hardy  and  but  little  Ejected 
by  climatic  variation.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  standard 
Egyptian  cotton ;  the  lint  is  yellowish  brown,  the  seeds  black  and 
almost  smooth,  usually  with  a  little  tuft  of  short  green  hairs  at 
the  ends.  Abassi,  a  variety  comparatively  recently  obtained  by 
selection.  The  lint  is  pure  white,  very  fine  and  silky,  but  not  so 
strong  as  Mitafifi  cotton.  Vannoviich,  a  variety  known  since 
about  1897,  yields  the  finest  and  most  silky  lint  of  the  white 
Egyptian  cottons,  Bamia,  yielding  a  brown  lint,  very  similar 
to  Mitafifi,  but  slightly  less  valuable.  Ashmouni,  a  variety 
principally  cultivated  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  lint  is  brown  and 
generally  resembles  Mitafifi  but  is  less  valuable. 

Other  varieties  are  Zifiri,  Hanundi  and  GaUiMi,  all  of  minor 
importance, 

2.  G.  brasiliense,  Macf.  (G.  permianutn,  Engler),  or  kidney 
cotton.  Amongst  the  varieties  of  cotton  which  are  derived  from 
this  spedes  appear  to  be  Pemambuco,  Maranbam,  Ceara, 
Aracaty  and  Maceio  cottons.  The  fibre  is  generally  white, 
somewhat  harsh  and  wiry,  and  especially  adapted  for  mixing 
with  wool.     The  staple  varies  in  length  from  r  to  about  li  in. 

3.  G.  kirMtum,  Linn.  Although  C.  barbadense  yields  the  most 
valuable  cotton,  G.  hiriutum  is  the  most  important  cotton- 
yielding  plant,  being  the  source  of  American  cotton,  i.e.  Upland, 
Georgia,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  varieties.  The  staple  varies 
usually  in  length  between  J  and  ri  in.  According  to  Watt  there 
are  many  hybrids  in  American  cottons  between  G.  htrstUum  and 
G.  mexicanum. 
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4.  G.  kerbaceum,  Linn.  Levant  cotton  is  derived  from  this 
species.  The  majority  of  the  races  of  cotton  cultivated  in  India 
are  often  referred  to  this  species,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
G.  hiriutum  and  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with  it.  Amongst 
the  cottons  of  this  source  are  Hinganghat,  Tinnevelly,  Dharvar, 
Broach,  Amraoti  (Oomras  or  Oomrawattee),  Kumta,  Westerns, 
Dholera,  Verawal,  Bengals,  Sind  and  Bhaunagar.  Watt  dissents 
from  this  view  and  classes  these  Indian  cottons  as  C.  obtunfolium 
and  G.  Nanking  with  their  varieties.  The  Indian  cottons  are 
usually  of  short  staple  (about  j  in.),  but  are  probably  capable  of 
improvement. 

5.  G.  arboreum,  Linn.  This  spedes  is  often  considered  as 
indigenous  to  India,  but  Dr  Engler  has  pointed  out  that  it  is 
found  wild  in  Upper  Guinea,  Abyssinia,  Senegal,  etc.  It  is  the 
"  tree  cotton  "  of  India  and  Africa,  being  typically  a  large  shrub 
or  small  tree.  The  fibre  is  fine  and  silky,  of  about  an  inch  in 
length.  In  India  it  is  known  as  Nurma  or  Deo  cotton,  and 
is  usually  stated  to  be  employed  for  malcing  thread  for  the 
turbans  of  the  priests.  Commercially  it  is  of  comparatively  minor 
importance. 

The  following  table,  summarized  from  the  Handbook  to  the 
Imperial  Institute  Cotton  Exhibition,  1905,  giving  the  length  of 
staple  and  value  on  one  date  (January  16,  1905),  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  comparalive  values  of  some  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial cottons.  The  actual  value,  of  course,  fluctuates  greatly.. 
Leneth  of  Staple.  Value 

Inches,  Per  lb. 

Sea  Island  Cotton—  s.    A. 

Carolina  Sea  Island   ... 
Florida      „       „ 

Geoi^      „ 1-7  ili 

Barbados  „       „        .       .       .  ~     ~ 

E^ptian  Cottons — 

Yannovitch         .... 

Good  Brown  Egyptian  (Mitafifi)    ,      _  _  , , 

American  Cotton — 

Good  middling  Memphis  .  1-3  4I 

Good  middling  Texas 

Good  middling  Upland 
Indian  Cottons — 

Fine  Tinnevelly  ....      o-8  4} 

Fine  Bhauna^r        ...  "  ■  '' 

Fine  Amraoti     .... 

Fine  Broach       .... 

Fine  Bengal        .... 

Fine  ginned  Sind 

Good  ginned  Kumta 
The  close  relationship  between  the  length  of  the  staple  and  the 
market  price  will  be  at  once  apparent. 

Cultivation. — Cotton  is  very  widely  cultivated  throughout  the 
world,  being  grown  on  a  greater  or  less  scale  as  a  commercial 
crop  in  almost  every  country  included  in  the  broad  belt  be- 
tween latitudes  43"  N.  and  33"  S.,  or  approximately  within  the 
isothermal  lines  of  60°  F. 

The  cotton  plant  requires  certain  conditions  for  its  successful 
cultivation ;  but,  given  these,  it  is  very  little  affected  by  seasonal 
vicissitudes.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  United  States  the  worst 
season  rarely  diminishes  the  crop  by  more  than  about  a  quarter  or 
one-third;  such  a  thing  as  a  "  half-crop  "  is  unknown.  Various 
climatic  factors  may  cause  temporary  checks,  but  the  growing 
and  maturing  period  is  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  plants  to 
overcome  these  disturbances. 

Cotton  requires  for  its  development  from  six  to  seven  months  of 
favourable  weather.  It  thrives  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  even  in  a 
very  hot  one,  provided  that  it  is  moist  and  that  the  transpiration 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  water.  An  idea  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  plant  will  perhaps  t>c  afforded  by  summarizing  the 
conditions  which  have  been  found  to  give  the  best  results  in  the 
United  States. 

During  April  (when  the  seed  is  usuaUy  sown)  and  May 
frequent  light  showers,  which  keep  the  ground  suffidently  moist 
to  assist  germination  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plants,  are 
desired.  Three  to  four  inches  of  rain  per  month  is  the  average. 
The  active  growing  period  is  from  early  June  to  about  the  middle 
of  August.    During  June  and  the  first  fortnight  in  July  plenty  of 


sunshine  is  necessary,  accompanied  by  sufSdent  rain  to  promote 
healthy,  but  not  excessive,  growth;  the  normal  rainfall  in  the 
cotton  belt  for  this  period  is  about  4J  in.  per  month.  During  the 
second  portion  of  July  and  the  first  of  August  a  slightly  higher 
rainfall  is  beneficial,  and  even  heavy  rains  do  little  harm,  pro- 
vided the  subsequent  months  are  dry  and  warm.  The  first 
flowers  usually  appear  in  June,  and  the  bolls  ripen  from  early  in 
August.  Picking  takes  place  normally  during  September  and 
October,  and  during  these  months  dry  weather  is  essential. 
Flowering  and  fruiting  go  on  continually,  although  in  diminishing 
degree,  until  the  advent  of  frost,  wUch  kills  the  flowers  and 
young  bolls  and  so  puts  an  end  to  the  production  of  cotton  for 
the  season. 

In  the  tropics  the  essential  requirements  are  very  similar,  but 
there  the  dry  season  checks  production  in  much  the  same  way  as 
do  the  frosts  in  temperate  climates.  In  either  case  an  adequate 
but  not  excessive  rainfall,  increasing  from  the  time  of  sowing  to 
the  period  of  active  growth,  and  then  decreasing  as  the  bolls 
ripen,  with  a  dry  picking  season,  combined  with  sunny  days  and 
warm  nights,  provide  the  ideal  conditions  for  successful  cotton 
cultivation.  In  regions  where  climatic  conditions  are  favourable, 
cotton  grows  more  or  less  successfully  on  almost  all  kinds  of  soil ; 
it  can  be  grown  on  light  sandy  soils,  loams,  heavy  clays  and 
sandy  "  bottom  "  lands  with  varying  success.  Sandy  uplands 
produce  a  short  stalk  which  bears  f^ly  well.  Clay  and  "  bottom  " 
lands  produce  a  large,  leafy  plant,  yielding  less  lint  in  proportion. 
The  most  suitable  soils  are  medium  grades  of  loam.  '  The  soil 
should  be  able  to  maintain  very  uniform  condidons  of  moisture. 
Sudden  variations  in  the  amount  of  water  supplied  are  injurious: 
a  sandy  soil  cannot  retain  water;  on  the  other  hand  a  day  soil 
often  maintains  too  great  a  supply,  and  rank  growth  with  excess 
of  foliage  ensues.  The  best  soil  for  cotton  is  thus  a  deep,  well- 
drained  loam,  able  to  afford  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture  during 
the  growing  period.  Wind  is  another  important  factor,  as 
cotton  does  not  do  well  in  localides  subject  to  very  high  winds; 
and  in  exposed  situations,  otherwise  favourable,  wind  belts 
have  at  times  to  be  provided. 

Cullivalion  in  the  United  States.—lbc  United  States  being  the 
most  important  cotton-producing  country,  the  methods  of 
cultivation  practised  there  are  first  described,  notes  on  methods 
adopted  in  other  countries  being  added  only  when  these  differ 
considerably  from  American  pracdce. 

The  culture  of  cotton  must  be  a  clean  one.  It  is  not  necessarily 
deep  culture,  and  during  the  growing  season  the  culdvation  b 
preferably  very  shallow.  The  result  is  a  great  destruction  of  the 
humus  of  the  soil,  and  great  leaching  and  washing,  especially  in 
the  light  loams  of  the  hill  country  of  the  United  States.  The  main 
object,  therefore,  of  the  American  cotton~planter  is  to  prevent 
erosion.  Wherever  the  planters  have  failed  to  guard  their  fields 
by  hillside  ploughing  and  terracing,  these  have  been  extensively 
denuded  of  soil,  rendering  them  barren,  and  devastating  other 
fieldslyingatalower  level,  which  are  covered  by  the  wash.  The 
hillsides  have  gradually  to  be  terraced  with  the  plough,  upon 
almost  an  exact  levd.  On  the  better  farms  this  is  done  with  a 
spirit-level  or  compass  from  time  to  dme  and  hillside  ditches  put 
in  at  the  proper  places.  In  the  moist  bottom-lands  along  the 
rivers  it  is  the  custom  to  throw  the  soil  up  in  high  beds  with  the 
plough,  and  then  to  cultivate  them  deep.  This  is  the  more 
common  method  of  drainage,  but  it  is  expensive,  as  it  has  to  be 
renewed  every  few  years.  More  intelligent  planters  dmin  their 
bottom~lands  with  underground  or  open  drains.  In  the  case  of 
small  plantations  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  a  right-of-way  for 
outlet  ditches  have  interfered  seriously  with  this  plan.  Many 
planters  question  the  wisdom  of  deepbreaking  and  subsoiling. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  a  deep  soil  is  better  for  the  cott<m- 
plant;  but  the  expense  of  obtaining  it,  the  risk  of  injuring  the 
soil  through  leaching,  and  the  danger  of  bringing  poor  soil  to  the 
surface,  have  led  many  planters  to  oppose  this  plan.  Sandy  soils 
are  made  thereby  too  dry  and  leachy,  and  it  is  a  quesdonable 
proceeding  to  turn  the  heavy  clays  upon  the  top.  Planters  are, 
as  a  result,  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  subsoiling. 
Nothing  definite  can  be  said  with  regard  to  a  roiatioD  of  c 
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upon  the  cotton  plaststion,  Pl&Dters  appreciate  generally  the 
value  of  bioad-leaved  and  narrow-leaved  plants  and  root  crops, 
but  there  is  an  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  with  the  result  that 
their  practices  are  very  varied.  It  is  believed  that  the  rotation 
must  differ  with  every  variety  of  soil,  with  the  result  that  each 
planter  has  his  own  method,  and  little  can  be  said  In  general.  A 
more  careful  study  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  chemical 
properties  of  a  soil  must  precede  intelligent  experimentation  in 
rotation.  This  knowledge  is  still  lacking  with  regard  to  most  of 
the  cotton  soils.  The  only  uniform  practice  is  to  let  the  fields 
"  rest "  when  they  have  become  exhausted.  Nature  then  restores 
them  very  rapidly.  The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  under  cotton 
culture  is  chiefly  due  to  the  loss  of  humus,  and  nature  soon  puts 
this  back  in  the  excellent  climate  of  the  cotton-growing  belt. 
Fields  considered  utterly  used  up,  and  allowed  to  "  rest  "  for 
years,  when  cultivated  again  have  produced  better  crops  than 
those  which  had  been  under  a  more  or  less  thoughtful  rotation. 
In  ^ite  of  the  dean  culture,  good  crops  of  cotton  have  been  grown 
on  some  soils  in  the  south  for  more  than  forty  successive  years. 
The  fibre  takes  almost  nothing  from  the  land,  and  where  the 
seeds  are  restored  to  the  soil  in  some  form,  even  without  other 
fertilizers,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  is  very  slow.  If  the  burning' 
up  of  humus  and  the  leaching  of  the  soil  could  be  prevented,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  cotton  soil  should  not  produce  good  crops 
continuously  for  an  indefinite  time.  Bedding  up  land  previous 
to  planting  is  almost  universal.  The  bed  forms  a  warm  seed-bed 
in  the  cool  weather  of  early  spring,  and  holds  the  manure  which  is 
drilled  in  usually  to  better  advantage.  The  plants  are  generally 
left  3  or  3  in.  above  the  middle  of  the  row,  which  in  four-foot  rows 
gives  a  slope  of  i  in.  to  the  foot,  causing  the  plough  to  lean  from 
the  plants  in  cultivating,  and  thus  to  cut  fewer  roots.  The  plants 
are  usually  cut  out  with  a  hoe  from  8  to  14  in.  apart.  It  seems  to 
make  little  difference  exactly  what  distance  they  are,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  wider  apart  on  average  land  than  i  ft.  On  rich 
bottom-land  they  should  be  more  distant.  The  seed  is  dropped 
from  a  planter,  five  or  six  seeds  in  a  single  line,  at  regular  intervals 
10  to  1 3  in.  apart.  A  narrow  deep  furrow  is  usually  run  immedi- 
ately in  advance  of  the  planter,  to  break  up  the  soil  under  the 
seed.  The  only  time  the  hoe  is  used  is  to  thin  out  the  cotton  in 
the  row;  all  the  rest  of  the  cultivation  is  by  various  forms  of 
ploughs  and  scM::alled  cultivators.  The  question  of  deep  and 
shallow  culture  has  been  much  discussed  among  planters  without 
any  conclusion  applicable  to  aU  soils  being  reached.  All  grass 
and  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  the  crust  must  be  broken 
after  every  rain,  but  these  seem  to  be  the  only  principles  upon 
which  all  agree.  The  most  effective  tool  against  the  weeds  is  a 
broad  sharp  "  sweep,"  as  it  is  called,  which  takes  everything  it 
meets,  while  going  shallower  than  most  ploughs.  Harrows  and 
cultivators  are  used  where  there  are  few  weeds,  and  the  mulching 
process  is  the  one  desired. 

The  date  of  cotton-planting  varies  from  March  i  to  June  i, 
according  to  situaUon.  Planting  begins  early  in  March  in 
Southern  Texas,  and  the  first  blooms  will  appear  there  about  May 
15.  Planting  may  be  done  as  late  as  April  15  in  the  Piedmont 
region  of  North  Carolina,  and  continue  as  late  as  the  end  of  May. 
Thefirstbloomswillappearin  this  region  about  July  15.  Picking 
may  begin  on  July  10  in  Southern  Texas,  and  continue  late  into 
the  winter,  or  until  the  rare  frost  kills  the  plants.  It  may  not 
begin  until  September  10  in  Piedmont,  North  Carolina.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  cotton-plant  to  lose  a  great  many  of  its  blooms 
and  bolls.  When  the  weather  is  not  favourable  at  the  fruiting 
stage,  the  otherwise  hardy  cotton  plant  displays  its  great  weak' 
ness  in  this  way.  It  sheds  its  "  forms  "  (as  the  buds  are  called), 
blooms,  and  even  half-grown  bolls  in  great  numbers.  It  has 
frequently  been  noted  that  even  well-fertilized  plants  upon  good 
soil  will  mature  only  15  or  20%  of  the  bolls  produced.  No 
means  are  known  so  far  for  preventing  this  great  waste.  Experts 
are  at  an  entire  loss  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  cause,  or  to 
apply  any  effective  remedy. 

Cotton-picking  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  most  expensive 
operation  in  cotton  prodaction.  It  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from 
45  to  50  cents  per  cwt.  of  seed  cotton.    The  work  is  light,  and 


is  effectually  performed  by  women  and  even  children,  as  well  as 
men;  but  it  is  tedious  and  requires  care.  The  picking  season 
will  average  100  days.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  hands  to  work 
until  the  cotton  is  fully  opened,  and  it  is  hard  to  induce  them  to 
pick  over  100  lb  a  day,  though  some  expert  hands  are  found  In 
every  cotton  plantation  who  can  pick  twice  as  much.  The  loss 
resulting  from  careless  work  is  very  serious.  The  cotton  falls  out 
easily  or  is  dropped.  The  careless  gathering  of  dead  leaves  and 
twigs,  and  the  soiling  of  the  cotton  by  earth  or  by  the  natural 
colouring  matter  from  the  bolls,  injure  the  quality.  It  has  been 
commonly  thought  that  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  south  is 
limited  by  the  amount  that  can  be  {Hcked,  but  this  limit  is 
evidently  very  remote.  The  negro  population  of  the  towns  and 
villages  of  the  cotton  country  is  usually  available  for  a  consider- 
able share  in  cotton-picking.  There  is  in  the  cotton  statess  niral 
population  of  over  7,000,000,  more  or  leas  occupied  in  cotton- 
growing,  and  capable,  at  the  low  average  of  100  B)  a  day,  of 
picking  daily  nearly  500,000  bales.  It  isevident,  therefore,  that  if 
this  number  could  work  through  the  whole  season  of  100  days, 
they  could  pick  three  or  four  times  as  much  cotton  as  the  i^zgeat 
crop  ever  made.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  devise  cotton- 
picking  machines,  but,  as  yet,  complete  success  has  not  been 
attained.  Lowne's  machine  is  useful  in  specially  wide-planted 
fields  and  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently  hard. 

Cotton  Ginning. — The  crop  having  been  picked,  it  has  to  be 
prepared  for  purpose  of  manufacture.  This  comprises  separating 
the  fibre  or  lint  from  the  seeds,  the  operation  being  known  a> 
"ginning."  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  weight  of  the 
crop  is  reduced  to  about  one-third,  each  100  lb  of  seed  cotton  as 
picked  yielding  after  ginning  some  33  Sb  of  lint  and  66  lb  of  cotton 
seed.  The  actual  amounts  differ  with  different  varieties,  condi- 
tions of  cultivation,  methods  of  ginning,  &c.;  a  recent  estimate 
in  the  United  States  gives  35%  of  lint  for  Upland  cotton  and 
35%  for  Sea  Island  cotton  as  more  accurate. 

The  separation  of  lint  from  seed  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways.  The  most  primitive  is  hand-picking,  the  fibre  being 
laboriously  pulled  from  off  each  seed,  as  still  practised  in  parts 
of  Africa.  In  modem  commercial  cotton  production  ginning 
machines  are  always  used.  Very  simple  machines  are  used  in 
some  parts  of  Africa.  The  simplest  cotton  gin  in  extensive  use 
is  the  "  churka,"  used  from  early  times,  and  still  largely  employed 
in  India  and  China.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  rollers  either 
both  of  wood,  or  one  of  wood  and  one  of  iron,  geared  to  revolve 
in  contact  in  opposite  directions;  the  seed  cotton  is  fed  to  the 
rollers,  the  lint  is  drawn  through,  and  the  seed  being  unable  to 
pass  between  the  rollers  is  rejected.  With  this  primitive  machine, 
worked  by  hand,  about  5  lb  of  lint  is  the  daily  output.  In  the 
Macarthy  roller  gin,  the  lint,  drawn  by  a  roller  covered  with 
leather  (preferably  walrus  hide),  is  drawn  between  a  metal  plate 
called  the  "  doctor  "  (fixed  tangentially  to  the  roller  and  very 
close  to  it)  and  a  blade  called  the  "beater"  or  knife,  which 
rapidly  moves  up  and  down  immediately  behind,  and  parallel  to, 
the  fixed  plate.  The  lint  is  held  by  the  roughness  of  the  roller, 
and  the  blade  of  the  knife  or  beater  readily  detaches  the  seed 
from  the  lint;  the  seed  falls  through  a  grid,  while  the  lint  passes 
over  the  roller  to  the  other  side  of  the  machine.  A  hand 
Macarthy  roller  gin  worked  by  two  men  will  clean  about  4  to  6  lb 
of  lint  per  hour.  A  similar,  but  larger  machine,  requiring  about 
i)  horse-power  to  run  it,  wit]  turn  out  50  to  60  tt>  of  Egyptian  or 
60  to  80  lb  of  Sea  Island  cleaned  cotton  per  hour.  By  simple 
modifications  the  Macarthy  gin  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
cotton.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute  a  comb 
for  the  knife  or  beater,  and  one  of  the  latest  productions  is  the 
"  Universal  fibre  gin,"  in  which  a  series  of  blunt  combs  working 
horizontally  replace  the  solid  beater  and  so-called  knife  of  the 
Macarthy  gin. 

Opposed  to  the  various  types  of  roller  gins  is  the  "  saw  gin," 
invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  an  American,  in  1793.  This  machine, 
under  various  modifications,  is  employed  for  ginning  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  circukr  notched  disks,  the 
so-called  saws,  revolving  between  the  interstices  of  an  iron  bed 
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upon  which  the  cotton  is  placed:  the  teeth  of  the  "  savs  " 
catch  the  lint  and  pull  it  oS  from  the  seeds,  then  a  revolving 
brush  removes  the  detached  lint  from  the  saws,  and  creates 
sufficient  draught  to  carry  the  lint  out  of  the  machine  to  some 
distance.  Saw  gins  do  considerable  damage  to  the  fibre,  but  for 
short-stapled  cotton  they  are  largely  used,  owing  to  their  great 
capacity.  The  average  yield  of  liat  per  "  saw  "  in  the  United 
States,  when  working  under  perfect  conditions,  is  about  6  lb  per 
hour.  Some  of  the  American  ginners  are  very  large  indeed,  a 
number  {Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  CoUtm  Produc- 
tion) being  reported  as  containing  on  the  average  1156  saws 
with- an'  average  pr6duction  of  4120  bales  of  cotton.  Saw  gins 
are  not  adapted  to  long-stapleid  cottons,  such  as  Sea  Island 
and  Egyptian,  which  are  generally  ginned  by  machines  of  the 
Macarthy  type. 

The  macUne  which  will  gin  the  largest  quantity  in  the  shortest 
time  is  naturally  preferred,  unless  such  injury  is  occasioned  as 
materially  to  diminish  the  market  value  of  the  cotton.  This  has 
sometimes  been  to  the  extent  of  id.  or  ad.  per  lb  and  even  more  as 
regards  Sea  Island  and  other  long-stapled  cottons.  The  produc- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  cotton-deaning 
machinery  is  of  importance  alike  to  the  planter  and  manu- 
facturer. 

Baling. — The  cotton  leaves  the  ginning  machine  in  a  very  loose 
(Xindition,  and  has  to  be  compressed  into  bales  for  convenience 
of  transport.  Large  baling  presses  are  worked  by  hydraulic 
power;  the  operation  needs  no  special  description.  Bales  from 
different  countries  vary  greatly  in  size,  weight  and  appearance. 
The  American  bale  has  been  described  in  a  standard  American 
book  on  cotton  as  "  the  clumsiest,  dirtiest,  most  expensive  and 
most  wasteful  package,  in  which  cotton  or  any  other  commodity 
of  like  value  b  anywhere  put  up."  Suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment, which  if  carried  out  would  (it  b  estimated)  result  in  a 
monetary  saving  of  £i,ooo,ocxi  annually,  were  made  by  the 
Lancashire  Private  Cotton  Investigation  Commission  which 
visited  the  Southern  States  of  America  in  1906. 

The  approidmate  weights  of  some  of  the  principal  bales  on  the 
English  market  are  as  foUows: — 

United  States 500  lb 

Indian 400  lb 

Egyptian 700  lb 

Peruvian 300  lb 

Brazilian 300  to  300  Bi 

With  baling  the  work  of  the  producer  is  concluded. 

Cultivation  in  Egypt. — Climatic  conditions  in  Egypt  differ 
radically  from  those  in  the  United  States,  the  rainfall  being  so 
small  as  to  be  quite  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  plant,  very 
little  rain  indeed  falling  in  the  Nile  Delta  during  the  whole  grow- 
ing season  of  the  crop:  yet  Egypt  b  in  order  the  third  cotton- 
producing  country  of  the  world,  elaborate  irrigation  works 
supplying  the  crop  with  the  requisite  water.  The  area  devoted 
to  cotton  in  Egypt  is  about  1,800,000  acres,  and  nine-tenths  of  it 
is  in  the  Nile  Delta.  The  delta  soil  is  typically  a  heavy,  black, 
alluvial  clay,  very  fertile,  but  difficult  to  work;  admixture  of 
sand  b  beneficial,  and  the  localities  where  this  occurs  yield  the 
best  cotton.  Formerly  in  Egypt  the  cotton  was  treated  as  a 
perennial,  but  thb  practice  has  been  generally  abandoned,  and 
fresh  plants  are  raised  from  seed  each  year,  as  in  America;  one 
great  advantage  b  that  more  than  one  crop  can  thus  be  obtained 
each  year.  Ilie  following  rotation  b  frequently  adopted.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  Egypt  the  year  b  divided  into  three 
seasons — winter,  summer  and  "  Nili."  The  two  first  explain 
themselves;  Nlli  b  the  season  in  which  the  Nile  overflows  its 
banks. 


Hrrt  year     .     . 
Second  year 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Nili. 

Clover 

Beans  or  wheat 

Cotton 

Corn  or  fallow 

For  cotton  cultivation  the  land  is  ploughed,  carefully  levelled, 
and  then  thrown  up  into  ridges  about  3  ft.  apart.  Channels 
formed  at  right  angles  to  the  cultivation  ridges  provide  for  the 


access  of  water  to  the  crop.    The  seeds,  previously  soaked,  are 

sown,  usually  in  March,  on  the  sides  of  the  ridges,  and  the  land 
watered.  After  the  seedlings  appear,  thinning  b  completed  in 
usually  three  successive  hoeings,  the  plants  being  watered  after 
thinning,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days,  until  about  the  end  of  August  when  picking  commences. 
The  total  amount  of  water  given  is  approximately  equivalent  to  a 
rainfall  of  about  35  in.  The  crop  is  picked,  ginned  and  baled  in 
the  usual  way,  the  Macarthy  style  action  roller  gins  being  almost 
exclusively  employed. 

Cotlim  Seed.~The  hbtoty  of  no  agricultural  product  contains 
more  of  interest  and~instruction  for  the  student  of  economics  than 
does  that  of  cotton  seed  in  the  United  States.  The  revolution  in 
its  treatment  b  a  real  romance  of  industry.  Up  till  1870  or 
thereabouts,  cottonseed  was  regarded  as  a  positive  nuisance  upon 
the  American  plantation.  It  was  left  to  accumulate  in  vast  heaps 
about  giniouses,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  farmer  and  the  injury 
of  hb  premises.  Cotton  seed  in  those  days  was  the  object  of  so 
much  aversion  that  the  planter  burned  it  or  threw  it  into  running 
streams,  as  was  most  convenient.  If  the  seed  were  allowed  to  lie 
about,  it  rotted,  and  hogs  and  other  animals,  eating  it,  often  died. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  bum,  and  when  dumped  into  rivers  and 
creeks  was  carried  out  by  flood  water  to  fill  the  edges  of  the  flats 
with  a  decaying  and  offensive  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  Although 
used  in  the  early  da)fs  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  food  for  milch  cows 
and  other  stock,  and  to  a  larger  extent  as  a  manure,  no  systematic 
efforts  were  made  anywhere  in  the  South  to  manufacture  the 
seed  until  the  later  'fifties,  when  the  first  cotton  seed  mills  were 
established.  It  b  said  that  there  were  only  seven  cotton  oil 
milb  in  the  South  in  i860.  The  cotton-growing  industry  was 
interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  and  the  seed-milling  business  did 
not  begin  again  until  1868,  After  that  time  the  number  of  mills 
rapidly  increased.  There  were  25  in  the  South  in  1870,  jo  in 
1880,  120  in  i8go,  and  about  500  in  iQoi,  about  one-third  being 
in  Texas. 

Experience  shows  that  1000  B)  of  seed  are  produced  for 
every  500  lb  of  cotton  brought  to  market.  On  the  basis, 
therefore,  of  a  cotton  crop  of  10,000,000  bales  of  500  lb 
each,  there  are  produced  5,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed.  If 
about  3,000,000  tons  only  are  pressed,  there  remain  to  be 
utilized  on  the  farm  2,000,000  tons  of  cotton  seed,,  which,  if 
manufactured,  would  produce  a  total  of  $100,000,000  from  cotton 
seed.  In  contrast  with  the  fanners  of  the  'sixties,  the  southern 
planter  of  the  20th  century  appreciates  the  value  of  his  cotton 
seed,  and  farmers,  too  remote  from  the  milb  to  get  it  pressed, 
now  feed  to  their  stock  all  the  cotton  seed  they  conveniently  can, 
and  use  the  residue  either  in  compost  or  directly  as  manure. 
The  average  of  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  Upland  cotton  seed 
gives  the  following  figures  for  its  fertilizing  constituents: — 
Nitrogen,  3-07%;  phosphoric  acid,  i'02%;  potash,  117%; 
besides  small  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia  and  other  valuable  but 
less  important  ingredients.  Sea  Island  cotton  seed  is  rather  more 
valuable  than  Upland:  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  three 
principal  constituents  being  nitrogen  3-51,  phosphoric  acid  1-69, 
potash  I-  59  %■  Usmg  average  prices  paid  for  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  when  bought  in  large  quantities  and  in  good 
forms,  these  ingredients,  in  a  ton  of  cotton  seed,  amount  to 
$9.00  worth  of  fertilizing  material.  Compared  with  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  cotton  seed 
possesses,  therefore,  a  distinct  value. 

The  products  of  cotton  seed  have  become  important  elements 
in  the  national  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  main  product 
is  the  refined  oil,  which  b  used  for  a  great  number  of  purposes, 
such  as  a  substitute  for  olive  oil,  mixed  with  beef  products  for 
preparation  of  compound  lard,  which  b  estimated  to  consume 
one-third  of  cotton  seed  oil  produced  in  the  States.  The  poorer 
grades  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  candles  and 
phonograph  records.  Miners'  lamp  oil  consists  of  the  bleached 
oil  mixed  with  kerosene.  Cotton  seed  cake  or  meal  (the  residue 
after  the  oil  is  extracted)  b  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  feeding 
stuSs,  as  the  following  simple  comparison  between  it  and  oats  and 
corn  will  show: — 
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Cotton  seed  meal,  though  poor  in  carbohydrates,  the  fat-  and 
energy-supplying  ingredients,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  protein,  the 
nerve-  and  muscle-feeding  ingredients.  But  it  still  contains  a 
large  amount  of  oil,  which  forms  auimaJ  fat  and  heat,  and  thus 
makes  up  for  part  of  its  deficiency  in  carbohydrates.  The  meal, 
in  fact,  is  so  rich  in  protein  that  it  is  best  utilized  as  a  food  for 
animals  when  mixed  with  some  coarse  fodder,  thus  furnisluug  a 
more  evenly-balanced  ration.  In  comparative  valuations  of 
feeding  stuSs  it  has  been  found  that  cotton  seed  meal  exceeds 
corn  meal  by  62  %,  wheat  by  67  %,  and  raw  cotton  seed  by  26  %. 
Cotton  seed  meal,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  stock  to  consume  it, 
is  also  used  extensively  as  a  fertilizer,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
worth,  determining  the  pric«  od  the  same  basis  as  used  above  for 
the  seed,  from  $19  to  $20  per  ton.  But  it  has  seldom  reached 
this  price,  except  in  some  of  the  northern  states,  where  it  is  used 
for  feeding  purposes.  A  more  rational  proceeding  would  be  to 
feed  the  meal  to  animals  and  apply  the  resulting  manure  to  the 
soil.  When  this  is  done,  from  80  to  90%  of  the  fertilizing 
material  of  the  meal  is  recovered  in  the  manure,  only  10  to  20  % 
being  converted  by  the  animal  into  meat  and  milk.  The  profit 
derived  from  the  20  %  thus  removed  is  a  very  large  one.  These 
facts  indicate  that  we  have  here  an  agricultural  product  the 
market  price  of  which  is  still  far  below  its  value  as  compared,  on 
the  basb  of  its  chemical  composition,  either  with  other  feeding 
stuffs  or  with  other  fertilizers.  Though  it  is  probably  destined  to 
be  used  even  more  extensively  as  a  fertilizer  before  the  demand 
for  it  as  a  feeding  stuff  becomes  equal  to  the  supply,  practically 
all  the  cotton  seed  meal  of  the  south  will  ultimately  be  used  for 
feeding.  One  explanation  of  this  condition  of  things  is  that 
there  is  stiil  a  large  surplus  of  cotton  seed  which  cannot  be 
manufactured  by  the  mills.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the 
absence  of  cattle  in  the  south  to  eat  it. 

With  the  consideration  of  cotton  seed  oil  and  meal  we  have 
not,  however,  exhftusted  its  possibilities.  Cotton  seed  hulls 
constitute  about  half  the  weight  of  the  ginned  seed.  After  the 
seed  of  Upland  coftten  has  been  passed  through  a  fine  gin,  which 
takes  off  the  short  Itet  or  Unters  left  upon  it  by  the  farmer,  it  is 
passed  through  vlat  is  called  a  sheller,  consisting  of  a  revolving 
cylinder,  armed  withnumerous  knives,  which  cut  the  seed  in  two 
and  force  the  kernels  or  meats  from  the  shells.  The  shells  and 
kernels  are  then  separated  in  a  winnowing  machine.  This 
removal  of  the  shell  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  oilcake,  as 
the  decorticated  cake  is  more  nutritious  than  the  undecorticated. 
For  a  long  time  these  shells  or  hulls,  as  they  are  called, 
were  burned  at  oil  mills  for  fuel,  2}  tons  being  held  equal 
to  a  cord  of  wood,  and  4)  tons  to  a  ton  of  coal.  The  hulls 
thus  burned  produced  an  ash  containing  an  average  of  9  %  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  34%  of  potash — a  very  valuable  fertilizer 
in  itself,  and  one  eagerly  sought  by  growers  of  tobacco  and 
vegetables.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  stock-feeder  in 
the  South  found  that  cotton  seed  hulls  were  an  excellent  substitute 
for  hay.  They  are  used  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of 
oil  mills  in  southern  cities  like  Memphis,  New  Orieans,  Houston, 
and  Little  Rock,  from  300  to  3000  cattle  being  often  collected  in 
a  single  yard  for  this  purpose.  No  other  feed  is  required,  the 
only  provision  necessary  being  an  adequate  supply  of  water  and 
an  occasional  allowance  of  salt.  Many  thousands  of  cattle  are 
fattened  annually  in  this  way  at  remarkably  low  cost. 

Careful  attention  is  now  given  to  the  employment  of  the  seed 
in  new  cotton  countries,  and  oil  expression  is  practised  in  the 
West  Indies.  Hull  is  the  principal  scat  of  the  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  enormous  quantities  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton 
seed  are  imported  and  worked  up. 

The  following  diagram,  modified  from  one  by  Grimshaw,  in 


accordance  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  better  class  of 
modem  mills,  gives  an  interesting  riauni  of  the  products  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  cotton  seed. — 

Products  from  a  Ton  of  Cotton  Seed. 
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Pests  and  Diseases  of  the  Cotton  Plant. 

Insect  Pestt. — It  is  common  knowledge  that  when  any  plant  is 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  various  diseases  and  pests  frequently 
appear.  In  some  cases  the  pest  was  already  present  but  of  minor 
importance.  As  the  supply  of  its  favourite  food  plant  is  increased, 
conditions  of  life  for  the  pest  are  improved,  and  it  accordingly 
multiplies  also,  possibly  becoming  a  serious  hindrance  to  success- 
ful cultivation.  At  other  times  the  pest  is  introduced,  and  under 
congenial  conditions  (and  possibly  in  the  absence  of  some  other 
organism  which  keeps  it  in  check  in  its  native  country)  increases 
accordingly.  Some  idea  of  the  enonnous  damage  wrought  by  the 
collective  attacks  of  individually  small  and  weak  animals  may  be 
gathered  hoax  the  fact  that  a  conservative  estimate  places  the 
loss  due  to  insect  attacks  on  cotton  in  the  United  States  at  the 
astoundingfigureof$6o,ooo,ooo(£i3,ooo,ooo}annually.  Of  this 
total  no  less  than  $40,000,000  (£8,000,000)  b  credited  to  a  small 
beetle,  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  and  to  two  caterpillars.  Hie  best 
means  of  combating  these  attacks  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
life-histories  and  habits  of  the  pests.  The  following  notes  deal 
only  with  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  and  as  the  United 
States  produce  some  seven- tenths  of  the  world's  cotton  crop 
attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  principal  cotton  pests  of 
that  country.  Those  of  other  regions  are  only  referred  to  when 
sufBciently  important  to  demand  separate  notice. 

The  cotton  boll  weevil  (Anthonomus  pandis),  a  small  grey 
weevil  often  called  the  Mexican  boll  weevil,  is  the  most  soious 
pest  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  where  the  damage  done  by  It 
in  1907  was  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000.  It  steacQly  increased 
in  destrucrivenesB  during  the  preoding  eight  years.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  it  in  1862,  when  it  caused  the  abandoDment  of  cotton 
cultivation  about  Monclova  in  Mexico.  About  1893  it  appeared 
in  Texas,  and  then  rapidly  spread.  It  is  easily  transported  from 
place  to  place  in  seed-^x>tton,  and  for  this  reason  the  Egyptian 
government  in  1904  prohibited  the  importation  of  American 
cotton  seed.  Not  only  is  the  pest  carried  from  place  to  place, 
but  it  also  migrates,  and  in  1907  it  crossed  from  Loidstana, 
where  it  first  appeared  in  1905,  to  Mississippi.  That  the  insect 
is  likely  to  prove  adaptable  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1906  it  made  a  northward  advance  of  about  60  m.  in  a  season 
with  no  obvious  special  features  favouring  the  pest.  Its  eastern 
progress  was  also  rapid.  "  The  additional  territory  infested 
during  r904  aggregates  about  15,000,000  sq.  m.,  representing 
approximately  an  area  devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  of 
900,000  acres  "  (Year-book,  U.S.  Dept.  Agricvltwe,  1904).  In 
1906  the  additional  area  invaded  amounted  to  1,500,000  ftcns 
(/Wrf.,  1906).  ~ 
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The  adult  weevils  puncture  tlie  young  flover-buds  and  deposit 
eggs;  and  as  the  grubs  from  the  eggs  develop,  the  bud  diops. 
They  also  lay  eggs  later  in  the  year  in  the  young  bolls.  These  do 
not  drop,  but  as  the  grubs  develop  the  cotton  is  ruined  and  the 
bolls  usually  become  disccJoured  and  crack,  their  contents 
being  rendered  useless. 

No  certain  remedy  is  known  for  the  destruction  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  of  the  boll  weevil,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  ii 
the  United  States  to  check  the  advance  of  the  insect,  to  ascertain 
and  encourage  its  natural  enemies,  and  to  propagate  races 
cotton  which  resist  its  attacks.  Special  iaterest  attaches  to  the 
investigations  made  by  Mr  O.  F,  Cook,  of  the  U.S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  in  Guatemala.  The  Indians  in  part  of  Guatemala 
raise  cotton,  although  the  boll  weevil  is  abundant.  Examination 
showed  that  although  the  weevil  attacked  the  young  buds  these 
did  not  drop  off,  but  that  a  special  growth  of  tissue  inside  the  bud 
frequently  killed  the  grub.  Also,  inside  the  young  bolls  which 
had  been  pierced  a  similar  poliferation  or  growth  of  the  tissue 
was  set  up,  which  enveloped  and  killed  the  pest.  Probably  by 
unconscious  selection  of  surviving  plants  through  long  ages  this 
type  has  been  evolved  in  Guatemala,  and  experiments  have  been 
made  to  develop  weevil-resistant  races  in  the  United  States. 
Mr  Cook  also  found  that  the  boll  weevil  was  attacked,  lulled  and 
eaten  by  an  ant-like  creature,  the  "  kelep."  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  this  into  the  infested  area  in  Texas;  but  owing 
to  the  winter  proving  fatal  to  the  "  kelep  "  its  usefulness  may  be 
restricted  to  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

The  cotton  boll  worm  {Chloridea  obsolela,  also  known  as  Heliclhis 
armiger)  is  a  caterpillar.  The  parent  moth  lays  eggs,  from  which 
the  young  "worms  "hatch  out.  Theyboreholesand  penetrate  into 
flower-buds  and  young  bolls,  causing  them  to  drop.  Fortunately 
the  "  worms  "  prefer  maize  to  cotton,  and  the  inter-planting  at 
proper  times  of  maize,  to  be  cut  down  and  destroyed  when  well 
infested,  is  a  method  commonly  employed  to  keep  down  this  pest. 
Paris  green  lulls  it  in  its  young  stages  before  it  has  entered  the  buds 
or  bolls.  The  boll  worm  is  most  destructive  in  the  south-western 
States,  where  the  damage  done  is  said  to  vary  from  a  to  60  % 
(d  the  crt^.  Taking  a  low  average  of  4  %,  the  annual  loss  due  to 
the  pest  is  estimated  at  about  £1,500,000,  and  it  occupies  second 
place  amongst  the  serious  cotton  pests  of  the  U.S.A.  The  boll 
worm  is  widely  spread  through  the  tropical  and  temperate 
zones.  It  may  occur  in  a  country  without  being  a  pest  to  cotton, 
e.g.  in  India  it  attacks  various  plants  but  not  cotton.  It  has  not 
yet  been  reported  as  a  cotton  pest  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Egyptian  boU  worm  (Earioi  insvlana)  is  the  most 
important  insect  pest  in  Egypt  and  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of 
Africa.  Indian  boll  worms  include  the  same  spedes,  and  the 
closely  related  Eariasfabia,  which  also  occurs  in  Egypt. 

Hie  cotton  worm  (Alelia  argillacea) — also  called  cotton 
caterpillar,  cotton  army  worm,  cotton-leaf  worm — is  also  one 
Stage  in  the  life-history  of  a  moth.  It  is  a  voracious  creature,  and 
unchecked  will  often  totally  destroy  a  crop.  In  former  years  the 
annual  damage  done  by  it  in  the  United  States  was  assessed  at 
£4,000,000  to  £6,000,000.  Dusting  with  Paris  green  is,  however, 
an  efficient  remedy  if  promptly  applied  at  the  outset  of  the  attack. 
The  annual  damage  was  in  1906  reduced  to  £1,000,000  to 
£a,ooo,ooo,  and  thb  on  a  larger  area  devoted  to  cotton  than  in 
the  case  of  the  estimate  given  above.  It  is  the  most  serious  pest 
of  cotton  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Egyptian  cotton  worm  is 
Prodenia  littoralis. 

Thit  caterpillars  ("cut  worms")  of  various  species  of  Agrotis 
and  other  moths  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  attack  young 
cotton.  They  can  be  killed  by  spreading  about  cabbage  leaves, 
&c.,  poisoned  with  Paris  green. 

Locusts,  green-fly,  leaf-bugs,  blbter  mites,  and  various  other 
pests  also  damage  cotton,  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  which  they 
injure  other  crops. 

The  "  cotton  stainers,"  various  species  of  Dysdercus,  are  widely 
distributed,  occurring  for  example  in  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Africa,  India,  &c.  The  larvae  suck  the  sap  from  the  young  bolls 
and  seeds,  causing  shrivelling  and  reduction  in  quanUty  of  fibre. 
They  are  called  "  stainers  "  because  their  excrement  is  yellow 


and  stains  the  fibre;  also  If  crushed  during  the  process  of 
ginning  they  give  the  cotton  a  reddish  colorarion.  The  Egyptian 
cotton  seed  bug  or  cotton  stainer  belongs  to  another  genus,  being 
Oxycarmus  hyalinipennis.  Other  species  of  this  genus  occur  on 
thewest  coast  of  Africa.  They  do  considerable  damage  to  cotton 
seed. 

Fungoid  Diseases. — "  Wilt  disease,"  or  "  frenching,"  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  the  fungoid  disease  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  is  due  to  Neocosmospora  vasinfecta.  Young  plants  a  few 
inches  high  are  usuallyattacked;  the  leaves,  beginning  with  the 
lower  ones,  turn  yellow,  and  afterwards  become  brown  and  drop. 
The  plants  remain  very  dwarf  and  generally  unhealthy,  or  die. 
The  roots  also  are  aSected,  and  instead  of  growing  considerably  in 
length,  branch  repeatedly  and  give  rise  to  little  tufts  of  rootlets. 
There  is  no  method  known  of  curing  this  disease,  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  take  every  precaution  to  eradicate  it,  by  pulling  up 
and  burning  diseased  plants,  isolating  the  infected  area  by  means 
of  trenches,  and  avoiding  growing  cotton,  or  an  allied  plant  such 
as  the  ochro  {Hibiscus  esctUentus),  in  the  field.  Fortunately  the 
careful  work  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  planters 
such  as  Mr  E.  L.  Rivers  of  James  Island,  South  Carolina,  haa 
resulted  in  the  production  of  disease-resistant  races.  In  one 
instance  Mr  Rivers  found  one  healthy  plant  in  a  badly  affected 
field.  The  seed  was  saved  and  gave  rise  to  a  row  of  plants  all  of 
which  grew  healthily  in  an  infected  field,  whereas  95%  of 
ordinary  Sea  Island  cotton  plants  from  seed  from  a  non-infected 
field  planted  alongside  as  a  control  were  killed.  The  resistance 
was  well  maintained  in  succeeding  generations,  and  races  so 
raised^form  a  practical  means  of  combating  this  serious  disease. 

In  "  Root  rot,"  as  the  name  implies,  the  roots  are  attacked,  the 
fungus  being  a  spedes  of  Otonium,  which  envelops  the  roots  in  a 
white  covering  of  mould  or  mycelium.  The  roots  are  prevented 
from  fulfilling  thdr  function  of  taking  upwaterandsalts  from  the 
soil;  the  leaves  accordingly  droop,  and  the  whole  plant  wilts  and 
in  bad  attacks  dies.  It  has  yearly  proved  a  more  serious  danger 
in  Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  south-west  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  damage  due  to  it  in  Texas  during  1905  was  estimated  at 
about  £750,000.  No  remedy  is  known  for  the  disease,  and 
cotton  should  not  be  planted  on  infected  land  for  at  least  three  or 
four  years. 

"  Bollrot,"or  "Anthracnose,"  is  a  disease  which  may  at  rimes 
be  laffidently  serious  to  destroy  from  ro  to  50%  of  the  crop. 
Tlift  fungus  which  causes  it  {CoUetotrichum  gossypit)  is  dosely 
retsMd  to  one  of  the  fungi  attacking  sugar-cane  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Small  red-brown  spots  appear  on  the  bolls, 
gradHally  enlarge,  and  develop  into  irregular  black,  and  grey 
patches.  The  damage  may  be  only  slight,  or  the  entire  boll  may 
ripen  prematurely  and  become  dry  and  dead. 

Many  other  diseases  occur,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to 
idicate  some  of  the  prindpal  ones  in  the  most  important  cotton 
countries  of  the  world. 

Improvement  oj  Cotton  by  Seed  Selection. 

In  the  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  possible  to 
put  a  still  greater  acreage  under  this  crop,  but  the  tendency  is 
rather  towards  what  is  known  as  "  diversified  "  or  mixed  farming 
than  to  making  cotton  the  sole  important  crop.  Cotton,  however, 

'  1  increasing  demand,  and  the  problem  for  the  American 
cotton  planter  is  to  obtain  a  better  yield  of  cotton  from  the  same 
area, — by  "  better  yield  "  meaniog  an  increase  not  only  in 
quanUty  but  also  in  quality  of  lint.  This  ideal  is  before  the 
cotton  grower  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  pracrical  steps  are  not 
always  taken  to realizeit.  Someof  the  United  States  planters  are 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  the  applicaUon  of  science  to  industry, 
and  in  many  cases  even  to  render  active  assistance,  and  very 
successful  results  have  been  attained  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  planters.  With 
the  improvement  of  cotton  the  name  of  Mr  Herbert  J.  Webber 
is  prominenUy  assodated,  and  a  full  discussion  of  methods  and 
results  will  be  found  in  his  various  papers  in  the  Year-books  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  prindple  on  which 
the  work  is  based  is  that  plants  have  their  individualities 
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and  tend  to  tninnnit  them  to  their  progeny.  Accordin^y  a 
Bdection  of  particular  plants  to  breed  from,  because  they  poueaa 
certain  desirable  characteristics,  is  as  rational  as  the  selection  of 
particular  unimals  for  breeding  purposes  in  order  to  niHintB»n  the 
character  of  a  beid  of  cattle  or  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Inflection  of  a  field  of  cotton  shows  that  different  pdants  vary 
as  r^ards  productiveness,  length,  and  character  of  the  lint, 
period  of  ripening,  power  of  resistance  to  various  pests  and  of 
withstanding  drought.  A  simple  method  of  increasing  the  yield 
is  that  practised  with  sutxess  by  some  growers  in  the  States. 
Pickers  are  trained  to  recognize  the  best  plants,  "  that  is,  those 
most  productive,  earliest  in  ripening,  and  having  the  largest, 
best  formed  and  most  numerous  tx>lls."  These  pickers  go 
carefully  over  the  field,  usually  just  before  the  second  picking, 
and  gather  ripe  cotton  from  the  best  plants  only;  this  selected 
seed  cotton  is  gbmed  separately,  and  the  seed  used  for  sowing  the 
next  year's  crop. 

A  more  elaborate  method  of  selection  is  practised  by  some  of  the 
Sea  Island  cotton  plan  ters  in  the  Sea  Islands,  famous  for  the  quality 
of  their  cotton.  A  field  is  gone  over  carefully,  and  perhaps  some 
50  of  the  best  plants  selected;  a  sectmd  examination  in  the  field 
reduces  these  perhaps  to  one  half,  and  each  plant  is  numbered. 
The  cotton  from  each  is  collected  and  kept  separately,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  carefuUy  examined  and  weighed,  and  a  final 
selection  is  then  made  which  reduces  the  number  to  perhaps  five; 
the  cotton  from  each  of  these  plants  is  gained  separately  and  the 
seed  preserved  for  sowing.  The  simplest  possible  case  in  whicb 
only  one  plant  is  finally  selected  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram. 
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Improvement  of  Cotton  by  Seed  Selection. 
From  the  seeds  of  the  selected  plant  of  the  ist  year  about  500 
plants  can  be  raised  in  the  next  year.  One  plant  is  selected 
again  from  these  500,  and  the  general  crop  of  seed  is  used  to  sow 
about  five  acres  for  the  3rd  year,  from  which  seed  is  obtained  for 
the  general  crop  in  the  4th  year.  One  special  plant  is  selected 
each  year  from  the  500  raised  from  the  previous  season's  test 
[dant,  and  in  four  years'  time  the  progeny  of  this  plant  con- 
stitutes the  "  genenl  crop."  The  practice  may  be  modified 
according  to  the  «ze  of  estate  by  selecting  more  than  one 
plant  each  year,  but  the  prindple  remains  imaltered.  This 
method  b  in  actual  use  by  growers  of  Sea  Island  cotton  in 
America  and  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  S.  Carolina;  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  lint,  which 
has  been  gradually  improved  in  length,  fineness  and  ailkiness. 
Hr  Webber,  in  summing  up,  says,  "  When  Sea  Island  cotton  was 
first  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies,  it 
was  a  perennial  plant,  unsuited  to  the  duration  of  the  season  of 
tbe  latitude  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  S.  Carolina;  but,  through  the 
selection  of  seed  from  early  maturing  individual  plants,  the 
cotton  has  been  rendered  much  earlier,  until  now  it  is  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  existing  conditions.  Tbe  fibre  has  increased  in 
length  from  about  i}  to  ai  in.,  and  the  plants  have  at  the  same 
time  been  increased  in  productiveness.  The  custom  of  carefully 
selecting  the  seed  has  grown  with  the  industry  and  may  be  said 
to  be  inseparable  from  it.    It  b  only  by  such  careful  and  con- 


tinuous selection  that  the  staple  of  these  high-bred  strains  can  be 
kept  up  to  its  present  superiority,  and  if  for  any  reason  the 
selection  is  interrupted  there  is  a  general  and  rapid  decline  in 
quality." 

When  selection  is  being  made  for  several  characters  at  the 
same  time,  and  also  in  hybridization  experiments,  where  it  is 
important  to  have  full  records  of  the  diuactera  trf  individual 
phmts  and  their  progeny,  "  score  cards,"  such  as  are  used  in 
judging  stock,  with  a  scale  of  points,  are  used. 

The  improvements  desired  in  cotton  vary  to  some  degree  in 
different  countries,  acconUng  to  the  present  character  <A  the 
plants,  climatic  conditions,  the  chief  pests,  special  market 
requirements,  and  other  circumstances.  Amongst  the  more 
important  desiderata  are: — 

I.    Increased  Yield. 

3.  Increase  in  Length  of  lint. — Webber  records  the  case  of 
Stamm  Egyptian  cotton  imported  into  Columbia,  in  irtuch  by 
simple  selection,  as  outlined  above,  during  two  years  plants  were 
obttuned  imiformly  earlier,  more  productive,  and  yielding  longer 
and  better  lint. 

3.  Uniformity  in  Length  of  the  Lint. — ^This  is  important  especi- 
ally in  the  long-staled  cottons,  unevenness  leading  to  waste  in 
manufacture,  and  consequently  to  a  lower  price  for  the  cotton. 

4.  Strength  of  Fibre. — Long-staled  cottons  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  States  by  crossing  Upland  and  Sea  Idand  cotton. 
These  hybrids  produce  a  lint  which  is  long  and  silky,  but  often 
deficient  in  strength:  selection  for  strength  amongst  the  hybrids, 
with  due  regard  to  length,  may  overcome  this. 

5.  Season  of  Maturing. — Seed  should  be  selected  from  early 
and  late  opening  botls,  according  to  requirements.  Earliness  b 
especially  important  in  countries  where  the  season  b  short. 

6.  Adaptation  to  Soil  and  Climate. — Hi^-dass  cottons  often 
do  not  flourish  if  introduced  into  a  new  country.  They  are 
adapted  to  special  conditicms  which  are  lacking  in  their  new 
surroundings,  but  a  few  will  probably  do  fairly  weU  the  first  year, 
and  the  seeds  from  these  probably  rather  better  the  next,  and  so 
on,  so  that  in  a  few  years'  time  a  strain  may  be  available  which  b 
equal  or  even  superior  to  the  original  one  introduced. 

7.  Resistance  to  Disease. — ^The  method  employed  b  to  select, 
for  seed  purposes,  plants  which  are  resbtant  to  tbe  particular 
disease.  Thus  sometimes  a  field  of  cotton  b  attuned  by  some 
disease,  perhaps  "  wilt,"  and  a  comparatively  few  plants  are  but 
very  slightly  affected.  These  are  propagated,  and  there  are 
instances  as  described  above  of  very  successful  and  commercially 
important  results  having  been  attained.  Special  interest  attache 
to  experiments  made  in  the  United  States  to  endeavour  to  raise 
races  of  cotton  resbtant  to  the  boU  weevil. 

8.  Resbtance  to  Weather. — Strong  winds  and  heavy  rains  do 
much  damage  to  cotton  by  blowing  or  beating  the  lint  out  of  the 
bolls.  In  some  instances  a  slight  difference  in  the  sh^>e,  mode  of 
opening,  &c.,  of  ttie  boll  prevents  this,  and  accordingly  seed  is 
selected  from  bolls  whidi  sufin  least  under  the  particular 
adverse  conditions. 

Attention  has  been  paid  in  the  West  Indies  to  seed  selection,  by 
the  officers  of  the  imperial  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  tbe 
object  of  retaining  for  West  Indian  Sea  Island  cotton  its  place  as 
the  most  valuable  cotton  on  the  British  market. 

In  India,  where  conditions  are  much  more  diversified  and  it 
is  more  difficult  to  induce  the  native  culdvator  to  adopt  new 
methods,  attention  has  also  been  directed  during  recent  years 
to  tbe  improvement  of  the  exbting  races.  Efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  same  direction  in  Egypt,  West  Africa,  &c. 

The  World's  Commercial  CoUon  Crop. 
It  b  impossible  to  give  an  exact  return  of  the  total  amount  of 
cotton  produced  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  China, 
Indb  and  other  eastern  countries,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire,  tropical  Africa,  &c.,  considerable — in  some  cases 
very  large — quanrities  of  cotton  are  made  up  locally  into  wearing 
apparel,  &g.,  and  esct^M  all  statbtical  record.  It  b  estimated 
that  the  amount  thus  used  in  India  exclusive  of  the  consumption 
of  milb  b  equivalent  to  about  400,000  bales.    Ne^ectjng,  howeva, 
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theM  quantities,  which  do  not  affect  the  world's  market,  the 
annual  supplies  of  cotton  are  approximately  as  foUows:— 

Country. 

Production. 
Bales  of  500  lb. 

Percent^e. 

United  States  of  America 

IndU 

AH  other  countries  .... 

Total       .       . 

11,000,000 

3,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

68-75 
18-75 
6-25 
6-35 

16.000,000 

.00-00 

In  1905  the  world's  crop  closely  approximated  to  16,000,000 
bales,  whilst  in  1904  it  was  nearly  19,000,000  bales  and  in  1906 
nearly  20,000,000  bales.  The  United  States  produced  very  nearly 
seven-tenths  of  the  total  "  visible  "  cotton  crops  of  the  world. 
This,  however,  b  quite  a  modem  development,  comparatively 
speaking.  "  During  the  period  from  17S6  to  1790  the  West 
Indies  furnished  about  70%  of  the  British  supply,  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  »o%,  and  Brazil  8%;  whilst  the  quantity 
contributed  by  the  United  States  and  India  was  less  than  i  %  and 
Egypt  contributed  none.  In  1906  the  United  States  contributed 
6s%of  the  commercial  cotton,  British  India  19%,  Egypt  t%, 
and  Russia  3  %.  Of  the  countries  which  were  prominent  in  the 
production  of  cotton  in  1790,  Brazil  and  Asiatic  Turkey  alone 
remain  "  iU.S.A.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bulletin  No  y6).  The 
actual  figures  for  the  chief  countries  for  1904-1906,  taken  from 
the  same  source,  are  as  follows: — 

The  World's  Commercial  Cotton  Crop.     (In  500  lb  Bales.) 


Country. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

United  States  . 
British  India    . 
Egyi^t     .      ,      .      .      . 

China    ..... 

Brazil 

Mexicp 

Peru 

Turkey 

PersU 

Oth^r  countries      .     . 

Total       .     . 

13.085,000 
2,843.000 
1,258,000 

IK 

310,000 
114,000 
40,000 
100,000 

45,000 
16,000 
70,000 

10,340,000 

2.519,000 

1,181,000 

585.000 

415.000 

258,000 
125,000 

S5.000 
107,000 
47,000 
15,000 

13,016,000 
3,708,000 
1,400,000 
675.000 
418,000 
275.000 
130,000 
55.000 
107.000 
47,000 

18,803.000 

15.747.000 

19.942,000 

This  title  serves  to  indicate  the  principal  countries  contributing 
to  the  world's  supply  of  cotton.  The  following  notes  afford  a 
summary  of  the  posirion  of  the  industry  in  the  more  important 
countries. 

United  States  of  A  merica. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  as  a  staple 
crop  in  the  United  States  dates  from  about  1770,'  although 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  made 
in  Virginia  as  far  back  as  1621. 
The  supplies  continued  to  be  small 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
In  1793  the  quantity  exported 
from  the  United  States  was  only 

'  It  is  related  that  in  the  year 
1784  William  Rathbone,  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  resident  in  Liver- 
pool, received  from  one  of  his 
comespondents  in  the  southern 
states  a  consi^ment  of  eight  ba^ 
of  cotton,  which  on  its  arrival  j- 
Liverpool  was  seized  by  the  custom 
house  officers,  on  the  allegation  that 
it  could  not  have  been  grown  i 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  wa 
liable  to  seizure  under  the  Shipping 
Acts,  as  not  being  imparted  in  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  country  of 
its  growth.  When  afterwards  re- 
leased, it  lay  for  many  months 
unsold,  in  conseouence  olthe  spin- 
ners doubting  wnether  it  could  be 
profitably  worked  up. 


equivalent  to  275  bales,  but  by  the  year  1800  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  36,000  bales.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  the  revival 
of  trade  led  to  an  increased  demand,  and  the  progress  ol 
cotton  cultivation  in  America  became  r^id  and  coatinuoua, 
until  at  length  about  85  %  of  the  raw  material  used  by  En^ish 
manufacturers  was  derived  from  this  one  source.  With  a 
capacity  for  the  production  of  cotton  almost  boundless,  the  cn^ 
which  was  so  insignificant  when  the  centuiy  began  had  in  i860 
reached  the  enormous  extent  of  4,824,000  bales.  This  great 
source  of  supply,  when  apparently  most  abundant  and  secure, 
was  shortly  after  suddenly  cut  off,  and  thousands  were  for  a  rime 
deprived  of  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  this 
period  of  destitution  the  cotton-growing  resources  of  every  part 
of  the  globe  were  tested  to  the  utmost;  and  in  the  exhibition  ol 
1862  the  representatives  of  every  country  from  which  supplies 
might  be  expected  met  to  conceit  measures  for  obtaining  all  that 
was  wanted  without  the  aid  of  America.  The  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  including  India,  seemed  well  able 
to  grow  all  the  cotton  that  could  be  required,  whilst  numerous 
ether  countries  were  ready  to  afford  their  co-operation.  A 
powerful  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  all 
direcdons;  a  degree  of  acrivity  and  enterprise  never  witnessed 
before  was  seen  in  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
in  short  wherever  cotton  could  be  produced;  and  there  seemed 
no  room  to  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  abundant 
supplies  independently  of  America.  But  ten  years  afterwards, 
in  the  exbibidon  of  1872,  which  was  specially  devoted  to  cotton, 
a  few  only  of  the  thirly-Jive  countries  which  had  sent  their  samples 
in  1862  again  appeared,  and  these  for  the  most  part  only  to  bear 
witness  to  disappointment  and  failure.  America  had  re-entered 
the  field  of  competition,  and  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  so  as  to 
be  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  world.  True,  the  supply  from  India 
had  been  more  than  doubled,  the  adulteration  once  so  rife  had 
been  checked,  and  the  improved  quality  and  value  of  the  cotton 
had  been  fully  acknowledged,  but  still  the  superiority  of  the 
produce  of  the  United  States  was  proved  beyond  all  dispute,  and 
American  cotton  was  again  king.  Slave  labour  disappeared,  and 
under  new  and  more  promising  auspices  a  fresh  career  of  progress 
began.  With  rare  combination  of  facilitiesaBdadvantages,mBde 
available  with  remarkable  skill  and  enteip^B,  the  producdon  ot 
cotton  in  America  seems  likely  for  a  ie^  Kries  of  years  to 
continue  to  increase  in  magnitude  and  impOTtance.  The  total 
area  of  the  cotton-producing  region  in  the  States  is  estimated  at 
448,000,000  acres,  of  which  in  1906  only  about  one  acre  in  fifteen 
was  devoted  to  cotton.  The  potentialitiaK-of  the  region  arc 
thus  enorrauB. 

Cotton  is  now  the  second  crop  of  the  United  States,  being 
surpassed  in  value  only  by  Indian  corn  (maize).  The  area 
devoted  to  this  crop  in  1879  was  14,480,019  acres,  and  the-total 
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conunercial  crop  was  5.755,359  balea.  In  1899  the  acreage  had 
increased  to  34,975,101  and  the  crop  to  9,so7>786  bales.  In  igo6 
the  total  area  was  38,686,000  acres  and  the  crop  13,305,365  bales. 

The  preceding  table  gives  the  quantity,  value  and  character  of 
the  crop  for  each  of  the  cotton-growing  states  in  1906,  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mexico. — Cotton  is  extensively  grown  in  Mexico,  and  large 
quantities  are  used  foi  home  consumption.  The  cultivation  is  of 
veiy  old  standing.  Cortesin  I5i9issaidtohavereceivedcotton 
garments  as  presents  from  the  natives  of  Yucatan,  and  to 
have  found  the  Mexicans  using  cotton  extensively  for  clothing. 
From  1900  to  1905  the  crop  was  about  100,000  bales  per  annum; 
the  whole  is  mnsumed  in  local  mills,  and  cotton  is  imported  also 
from  the  United  States. 

BratU. — llie  cotton-growing  region  in  Brazil  comprises  a  belt 
some  300  m.  in  width,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  tfie  country, 
and  a  strip  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Frandsco,  where  a  large 
amount  of  the  present  crop  is  produced.  The  cotton  is  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  the  place  of  export,  e.g.  Maceio, 
Fernambuco  or  Pemam,  Ceira,  Rio  (hande,  &c.  The  export 
fluctuates  greatly. 

Baica  of  500  lb.      Approx.  Value. 


1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 


53-0 


1,500,000 


143.03 

136,696 
59.413 

ro7,887 

142.972 

The  total  production  in  1906  was  estimated  at  about  275,000 
bales,  but  only  a  portion  was  available  for  export,  there  being  an 
increasing  consumption  in  Brazil  itself. 

Peru. — Cotton  is  an  important  crop  in  Peru,  where  it  has 
king  been  cultivated.  Most  of  the  crop  is  grown  in  the  irrigated 
coastal  valleys.  With  more  water  available,  the  output  could 
be  considerably  increased,  e.g.  in  the  Piura  district.  "  Rough 
Peruvian,"  the  produce  of  aaie  of  the  tree  cottons,  has  a  special 
use,  as  being  rather  harsh  and  wiry  it  is  well  adapted  f(M' mixing 
with  wool.  Egyptian  cotton  is  also  grown.  The  annual  export 
is  about  30,000  bales. 

British  West  Indies. — Cotton  was  cultivated  as  a  minor  crop 
in  parts  of  the  West  Indiesaslongagoasthe  17th  century,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  i8th  century  the  islands  supplied  about  70% 
of  all  the  cottcn  used  in  Great  Britain.  Greater  profits  obtained 
from  EugBi  caused  the  industry  to  be  abandoned,  except  in  the 
small  island  of  .Carriacou.  In  1900  the  Imperial  Department  of 
Agriculture  a^  private  planters  began  experiments  with  the 
object  of  reintroducing  the  cultivation,  owing  to  the  dedine  in 
value  of  sugar.  The  department  was  actively  assisted  by  the 
ColUm  Production  in  Ike  British  West  Indies:    1905-1906.' 
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8,400 
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6,522 
6,789 


f95.274 


British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  successful,  as  was  shown  at  an  exhibition  held  in  Manchester 
ni  1908.  A  supply  of  seed  of  a  high  grade  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
was  obtained  from  Colonel  Rivers's  estate  in  the  Sea  Islands,  S. 
Carolina,  and  so  successful  has  the  cultivation  been  that  from 
■ome  of  the  islands  West  Indian  Sea  Island  cotton  obtains  a 
■  Taken  with  lome  modiBcations  from  the  Airicvltimi  Ntws 
(1907),  vi  p.  38. 


higher  price  than  the  cwresponding  grade  of  cotton  from  the  Sea 
Islands  themselves. 

In  1903  the  total  area  under  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Britidi 
West  bidies  was  500  acres.  The  industry  made  rapid  progress. 
In  1903  it  was  4000;  in  1905-1906  it  was  13,900;  and  for  1906- 
1907  it  was  18,166  acres.  The  table  indicates  the  chief  cotton- 
producing  islands,  the  acreage  in  each,  yield,  average  value  per 
pound  and  total  value  of  the  crop  in  1905-1906. 

The  whole  of  this  crop  was  Sea  Island  cotton,  with  the  excq>- 
tionofthe"  Marie  galante  "  grown  in  Carriacou.  Marie  galante 
is  a  harsh  cotton  of  the  Peruvian  or  Brazilian  type.  The  low 
yield  per  acre  in  this  island,  and  also  the  low  value  of  the  lint 
per  lb  compared  with  the  Sea  Island  cotton,  is  dearly  apparent. 

In  1906-1907  the  acreage  was  substantially  increased  in  many 
of  the  islands,  e.g.  Barbados  from  3000  to  5000;  St  Vincent  790 
to  1533;  St  Ritts  and  Anguilla  1000  to  1500  each;  Antigua  700 
to  1883.  In  Jamaica,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  reduced  from 
1500  to  300  acres. 

Spain. — Cotton  was  formerly  grown  in  southern  Spain  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  as  recently  as  during  the  American  Civil 
War  a  crop  of  8000  to  10,000  bales  was  obtained.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  with  f  adUties  for  irrigation  Andalusia  could  produce 
150,000  bales  annually.  The  former  industry  was  abandoned  as 
other  crops  became  more  remunerative.  The  government  u 
encouraging  recent  e&orts  to  re-establish  the  cultivation.  < 

Malta. — Cotton  has  long  been  cultivated  in  Malta,  but  the 
acreage  diminished  from  1750  acres  in  rSgg  to  670  acres  in  1906. 
Aconsiderablequantityoftheproduceisspim  and  woven  locally; 
e.g.  in  r904  the  export  was  equivalent  to  about  i3o  bales  out  of  a 
total  production  of  330  bales,  and  in  1905  to  358  out  of  333  bales 
(of  500  lb  each). 

Cyprus  has  a  soil  and  climate  suited  to  cotton,  which  was 
formerly  grown  here  on  a  large  scale.  The  rainfall  is  uncertain 
and  low,  however,  never  exceeding  40  in.,  and  on  the  supply  of 
water  by  irrigation  the  future  of  the  industry  mainly  depends. 
The  exports  dwindled  from  3600  bales  in  1865  to  946  in  1905; 
great  fluctuations  occur,  the  export  in  1904,  for  example,  being 
only  338  bales.  The  cotton  grown  is  rather  short-stapled  and 
goes  mainly  to  Mai^eilles  and  Trieste.  Some  is  used  locally  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth. 

Egypt. — The  position  of  Egypt  as  the  third  cotton-producing 
country  of  the  world  has  already  been  pointed  out,  and  the 
varieties  grown  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  described.  The 
introduction  of  the  exotic  varieties  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  rgth  century.  ITie  industry  was  actively  promoted  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Jumel,  in  the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali,  from 
1830  onwards  with  great  success.  The  area  under  cotton  is 
about  1,800,000  acres. 


1865 
1890 
1904 
1905 
1906 


CoUcn  Produclitm  in  Egypt. 

87,300  bales  of  500  Si. 


1,358,000 


1,350,01 


1,400,000  „  „ 
The  Egyptian  .^ttian.— Egyptian  cotton  was  cultivated  in  the 
Sudan  to  the  extent  of  31,788  acres  in  1906  chiefly  on  non- 
irrigated  land.  The  exports,  however,  are  small,  almost  all  the 
crop  being  used  locaUy.  The  chief  difficulties  are  the  supply  of 
water,  labour  and  transport  facilities.  Lord  Cromer  in  his  report 
on  the  Sudan  for  1906  remarks  that:  "  There  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  future — or  at  all  events  the  immediate 
future — of  Sudan  agriculture  lies  more  in  the  direction  of  cultivat- 
ing wheat  and  other  cereals  than  in  that  of  cultivating  cotton." 
West  Africa. — Cotton  has  long  been  grown  in  the  various 
countries  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  ginned  by  hand  or  by  very 
primitive  means,  spun  into  yam,  and  woven  on  simple  looms  into 
"  country  doths  ";  these  are  often  only  a  few  inches  wide,  so 
that  any  large  doths  have  to  be  made  by  sewing  the  narrow 
strips  together.  These  native  doths  are  exceedingly  durable,  and 
many  of  them  are  ornamented  by  using  dyed  yams  and  in  other 
ways. 
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Southern  Nigeria  (Logos)  and  northern  Nigeria  are  the  most 
important  cotton  countries  amongst  the  British  possessions  on 
the  coast.  From  the  foimei  there  has  been  an  export  trade  for 
manyyeors  which  fluctuates  remsrkablyaccording to thedemand. 
Northern  Nigeria  is  tlie  seat  of  a  veiy  large  native  cotton  industry, 
to  supply  the  demand  for  cotton  robes  for  the  Mahommedan 
races  inhabiting  the  country.  The  province  of  Zaria  alone  is 
estimated  to  produce  annually  30,000  to  40,000  bales,  all  of 
which  is  used  locally.  Northern  Nigeria  contributes  to  the 
cotton  exported  from  Lagos.  The  country  ofiers  a  fairly  promis- 
ing field  for  dev^pment,  especially  now  that  atrangements 
have  been  made  for  providing  the  necessary  means  of  transport  by 
the  construction  of  the  new  railways.  The  profits  obtained  from 
ground-nuts  (Arackis  kypogea)  in  Gambia,  gold  mining  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  from  products  of  the  oil  palm  {Eiaeis  guineensis) 
in  the  patm-oil  belt  serve  to  prevent  much  attention  being  given 
to  cotton  in  these  districts. 

Exports  of  Cotton  from  Lagos. 

8  bales  of  500  lb. 
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Exports  of  CotUm  from  British  West  Africa,  1904.  I9o5andi9o6. 
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Nyasaland  (Brttisk  Cenfral  Africa). — The  cultivation  of  cotton 
on  a  commercial  scale  is  quite  new  in  Nyasaland,  and  although 
general  condidons  of  soil  and  climate  appear  favourable  the 
question  of  transport  is  serious  and  labour  is  not  abundant, 
lie  exports  were  equivalent  to  2  bales  of  500  lb  in  1902-1903, 
114  bales  in  1903-1904,  570  bales  in  1904-1905,  1553  bales  in 
1905-1906  and  1052  balesin  1906-1907.  Li  the  lower  river  lands 
Egyptian  cotton  has  been  the  moat  successful,  whilst  Upland 
cotton  is  more  suited  to  the  highlands.  -      t..,, 

British  East  Africa  and  Uganda. — In  these  adjoining  pro- 
tectorates wild  cottons  occur,  and  suitable  conditions  exist  in 
certain  localities.  Experimental  work  has  been  carried  on,  and  in 
1904  Uganda  exported  about  43  bales  of  cotton,  and  British 
East  Africa  about  177  bales.  In  1906  the  combined  exports  bad 
risen  to  363  bales,  including  a  little  from  German  East  Africa. 
In  1904— 1905  there  were  some  300  acres  under  cotton  in  British 
East  Africa.  Lack  of  direct  tranqwrt  facilities  is  a  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  nadve  cottons  are  of  fair  quality,  but  Egyptian 
cotton  appears  likely  to  be  best  suited  for  growing  for  export. 

India  is  probably  the  most  ancient  cotton-growing  countty. 
For  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  cotton  was  latgely  used 
in  the  domestic  manufactures  of  India;  and  the  clothing  of  the 
inhabitants  then  consisted,  as  now,  chiefly  of  garments  made  from 
this  vegetable  product.  More  than  two  thousand  years  before 
Europe  or  En^and  had  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  modem 
industry  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  India  had  matured  a 
system  of  hand-spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing  which  during  that 
vaat  period  received  no  recorded  improvement.  The  people, 
though  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  whilst  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  made  no  ajqiroximation  to  the  mechanical 
operations  of  modem  times,  nor  was  the  culrivation  of  cotton 
either  improved  or  considerably  extended.  Possessing  soil, 
cUmate  and  apparently  all  the  requisite  elements  from  nature  for 
the  productitxi  of  cotton  to  an  almost  boundless  extent,  and  of  a 
» Approximately. 


useful  and  acceptable  quality,  India  for  a  long  series  of  years  did 
but  little  towards  supplying  the  manu&ctures  of  other  countries 
with  the  raw  material  which  they  required.  Between  the  yean 
1788  and  1850  numerous  attempts  were  made  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  improve  the  cultivation  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
cotton  in  India,  and  botanists  and  American  planters  were 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  One  great  object  of  their  experiments 
was  to  introduce  and  acclimatize  exodc  cottons.  Bourbon,  New 
Orleans,  Upland,  Georgia,  Sea  Island,  Pemambuco,  Egyptian, 
&c,,  were  tried  but  with  little  permanent  success.  The  results  of 
these  and  similar  attempts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  efforts  to 
improve  the  indigenous  cottons  were  most  likely  to  be  rewarded 
with  success.  Still  more  recently,  however,  experimoits  have 
been  made  to  grow  Egyptian  cotton  in  Sind  with  the  help  of 
irrigadon.  Abassi  has  given  the  best  results,  and  the  experiments 
have  been  so  successful  that  in  1904-1905  an  out-tum  of  not  less 
than  100,000  bales  "was  prophesied  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  " 
(Report  of  Director,  Land  Records  and  Agriculture),  llie 
average  annual  producdon  in  India  approximates  to  3,000,000 
bales.  The  area  under  cotton  in  all  British  India  is  about 
20,000,000  acres,  the  crcqj  being  grown  in  a  very  primidve 
manner.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  is  of  very  short  staple,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  is  not  weU  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  spinner,  but  veiy  large  mills  specially  fitted 
to  deal  with  short-stapled  cottons  have  been  erected  in  India  and 
consume  about  one-half  the  total  crop,  the  remainder  being 
exported  to  Germany  and  other  European  countries,  Japan  and 
China.  In  1906  the  United  Kingdom  took  less  than  5%  of  the 
cotton  exported. 

U--        Ci^on  Productim  in  British  India.^ 
1859  i,3i6,SoobaIe8of  500  lb. 

1904  .     3,172,800      „ 

1905  2,848.800      „ 

1906  ,  .     4,038400     „  „ 

About  50%  of  the  cotton  produced  is  consumed  in  Indian 
mills  and  the  remainder  is  exported. 

China. — Cotton  has  not  been  cultivated  in  China  from  such 
early  times  as  in  India,  and  although  cotton  cloths  are  mentioned 
in  early  writings  it  was  not  until  about  A.D.  1300  that  the  plant 
was  grown  on  any  consideiable  scale.  Tliete  are  oo  figures 
obtainable  as  to  the  production,  but  it  must  be  veiy  large, 
considering  that  the  crop  provides  clothing  for  a  Ui^  [H^tortion 
ofthepopuladonof  China.  During  recent  years  a  cmuiderable 
quandty  of  cotton  has  been  exported,  but  more  than  a  com- 
pensating amount  of  raw  mtton,  yams  and  textiles,  is  imported. 
An  estimate  of  the  crop  puts  it  at  about  1,500,000  bales. 

Korea  is  stated  to  have  originally  received  its  cotton  plants 
from  China  some  500  years  ago.  Conditions  are  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivaUon  of  the  plant,  and  since  the  cessaUon  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  the  Japanese  have  undertaken  the  development 
of  the  industry.  Figures  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  an  official 
report  from  the  Japanese  Residency  General  in  1907  estimated 
the  crop  at  about  214,000  bales,  all  being  used  locally.  In  the 
future  Korea  may  become  an  important  source  of  supply  for 
Japan,  especially  if,  as  appears  likely,  Korea  proves  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  American  cotton. 

Japan  received  cotton  from  India  before  China,  and  the  plant 
is  extensively  grown,  especially  in  West  and  Middle  Japan. 
The  producdon  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  demand; 
during  the  five  years  of  normal  trade  before  the  war  with  Russia 
Japan  imported  annually  about  Boo,ooo  bales  of  cotton,  chiefly 
from  British  India,  China  and  the  United  States,  and  during  the 
same  period  exported  each  year  some  2000  bales,  mainly  to 

Dutch  East  Indies. — In  Java  and  other  Dutch  posscsaons  In  the 
East  cotton  is  cultivated.  A  considerable  amount  is  used  locally, 
and  during  the  six  years  ending  in  1907  the  surplus  exported 
ranged  from  about  24,000  to  40,000  bales  per  annum. 

Russia. — Some  cotton  is  pnxluced  in  Eurc^Jcan  Russia  in  the 
southern  Caucasus,  but  Turkestan  in  central  Asia  is  by  far  the 
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more  importsnt  Bouice  of  Russian-grown  cotton.  In  this  region 
cotton  has  been  cultivated  from  very  early  ttmca  to  supply  local 
demands,  and  to  aminor  degree  for  export.  Since  about  1875  the 
Russians  have  fostered  the  industry,  introducing  American 
Upland  varieties,  distributingseedfree,  importing  gins,  providing 
instruction,  and  guaranteeing  the  purchase  of  the  crops.  The 
Trans-Caspian  railway  has  been  an  important  factor;  almost  all 
the  cotton  exported  passes  over  this  line,  and  the  statistics  of  this 
trade  intUcate  the  progress  made.  The  shipments  increased  from 
s50>978  bales  in  1896-1897  to  49S.962  bales  in  1901-1902 — part, 
however,  being  Persian  cotton.  The  production  of  cotton  in 
Russia  in  1906  was  estimated  at  675,000  bales  of  500  lb  each. 
About  one-third  of  the  (x>tton  used  in  Russian  milla  is  grown 
on  Russian  territory,  the  remainder  coming  chiefly  from  the 
United  Sutes. 

Asia  Minor. — Smyrna  is  the  principal  centre  of  cotton 
cultivation  in  this  region.  A  native  variety  known  as  "  Terli," 
^and  American  cotton,  are  grown.  The  general  conditions  are 
favourable.  According  to  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Gaselle,  Asiatic 
Turkey  produced  in  1906  about  100,000  bales,  and  Persia  about 
47,000  bales.  Cotton  was  formerly  cultivated  profitably  in 
Palestine. 

Australasia. — The  quantity  of  cotton  now  produced  in  Austra- 
lasia ia  extremely  small.  Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  possess  suitable  climatic  conditions,  and  in  the 
first-named  state  the  cotton  has  been  grown  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  post  years,  the  crop  in  1897  being  about  450  bales. 
Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  "  Caravonica "  cotton 
raised  in  South  Australia,  which  has  been  experimented  with 
in  Australia,  Ceylon  and  elsewhere.  It  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  Sea  Island  and  rough  Peruvian  cotton,  but  lacks  most  of 
the  essential  features  of  Sea  Island. 

In  Fiji  the  cotton  exported  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  was 
worth  £93,000  annually;  but  the  cultivation  has  been  practically 
abandoned.  In  r899  about  60  bales,  and  in  1900  about  6  bales, 
were  exported.  During  1901-1903  there  were  no  exports  of 
cotton,  and  in  1904  only  70  bales  were  sent  out. 

Into  the  Society  Islands  Sea  Idand  cotton  was  introduced 
about  1860-1870.  Up  to  the  year  1885  tbtxt  was  an  average 
yearly  export  equivalent  to  about  3140  bales  of  500  !b,  after 
which  date  the  export  practically  ceased.  The  industry  has, 
however,  been  revived,  and  in  1906  over  100  bales,  valued  at 
£1052,  were  e:qiorted.  (W.  G.  F.) 

MaXKETINO  AH)  SOPPLY 

In  the  days  of  slave-grown  cotton,  the  American  planters, 
being  men  of  wealth  farming  on  a  large  scale,  consigned  the  bulk 
Marlag  oi  their  produce  as  a  rule  direct  to  the  ports.  Now, 
tha  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  crap  ia  sold  to  local 

J*™**"  store-keepers  who  transfer  it  to  exporting  £nns  in 
^""^  neighbouring  dties.  The  ciUtivators,  whether  owners 
of  the  plantations,  as  is  usual  in  some  districts,  or  tensMs,  as  is 
customary  in  others,  are  financed  as  a  rule  by  commission  agents. 
The  dedine  of  "  spot  "  sales  at  the  ports,  partly  but  not  entirely 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  small  cultivator,  has 
proceeded  steadily.  Hammond*  has  constructed  a  tabic  from 
information  supplied  by  the  secretaries  of  the  cotton  exchanges 
at  New  York,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston,  showing  the  sales  of  "  spot  "  cotton  at  those  ports  for 
the  twenty-two  years  between  1874-1875  and  1895-1896,  and  in 
all  cases  an  absolute  dechne  is  evident.  The  receipts  of  cotton  in 
the  season  1904— 1905  at  the  leading  interior  towns  and  ports  of 
the  United  States  are  given  below, 

Reesipis  of  Cotton  at  28  Interior  Towns. 


(In  Thousaj 
BKnbam.  Tex. 

ad  Statistic 
17 

al  Bales  of  900  lb  each 
Memphis,  Tenn.   . 

) 
984 

Dallas,  Tex.  . 

96 

Naahville,  Tenn.   . 

Shreveport,  La. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

356 

Selma,  Ala.    .       . 

ill 

S19 

Eufaula,  Ala. 

an 

Helena.  Ark.. 

9t 

39 

Vwksbu^,  Miss. 

ColumbuB,  Ga. 

74 

Columbus,  MisB. 

57 

Macon,  G«.    .        . 

87 

Natchez,  Miss. 

76 

Albany,  Ga. 

35 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rome,  Ga. 
Aueusta,  Ga. 
Columbia,  S.C.     . 
Newberry,  S.C.     . 
Charfotte,  N.C.    . 
Raleigh,  N.C.       . 
St  Louis,  Mo. 

Rectipis  of  Cotton  at 
(In  Thcoisand  Statistical 
Galveston,  Tex.    . 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Charleston,  S.C.  . 
Wilmington,  N.C. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Baltimctfe,  Md.    . 
New  York     .       . 


Houston,  Tez.  2, 

Meridian,  Miss.  . 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 
Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Total  .       6 

Crop.      13, 

American  Forts. 

Bales  of  500  lb  each.) 

Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  , 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Minor  Ports  . 

Total  .  .10, 

Crop  .       .       .13, 


Galveston  and  Savannah  have  risen  considerably  in  relative 
importance  of  late  years. 

Before  the  Civil  War  each  planter  would  have  his  own  gin- 
house.  Now,however,ginningisadistinct business,  and  one  gin 
willserve  on  an  average  about  thirty  farmers.  Moveable 
gins  were  tried  for  a  time  in  some  places;  they  were  <"■••''» 
dragged  by  traction  engines  from  farm  to  farm,  like  f*t-v 
threshing  machines  in  parts  of  England,  but  the  plan 
proved  uneconomical  because,  among  other  reasons,  farmers  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  cost  of  providing  facilities  for  storing 
their  cotton.  In  addition  to  the  small  country  ginneries,  large 
modern  giimeries  have  now  been  set  up  in  all  the  leading  Southern 
market  towns.  The  cotton  is  pressed  locally  and  afterwards 
"  compressed  "  into  a  very  small  compass.  The  bales  are 
usually  square,  but  cylindrical  bales  are  becoming  more  common, 
though  their  cost  is  greater.  In  the  latter,  the  cotton  b  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  rolled  sheet  or  "  lap."  Owing  to  complaints  of 
the  careless  packing  of  American  cotton,  attention  has  been 
devoted  of  late  to  the  improvement  of  the  square  bale. 

London  used  to  be  the  chief  cotton  port  of  England,  but 
Liverpool  had  assumed  undisputed  leadership  before  the  19th 
Century  began.    Sotne  arrivals  have  been  diverted  to      _ 
Manchester  since  the  opening  of  the  Manchester  ship      f^^^ 
canal;  shipments  through  the  canai  from  the  ist  of      mAt', 
September  to  the  30th  of  August  in  each  year  for  the 
decade  1894-1895  to  1904-1905  are  appended — six  to  eight  times 
as  much  is  still  unloaded  at  Liverpool. 

A  Manchester  cotton-importing  company  was  recently  formed 
for  increasing  deliveries  direct  to  Manchester,  and  establishing 
a  "  spot "  market  there,  an  end  to  which  the  Manchester  Cotton 
Association  had  directed  its  efforts  for  some  time  past.  T^e 
latter  association  was  established  at  the  end  of  1894,  with  a 
membership  of  265,  in  the  interests  of  those  spinners  who  desired 
importations  direct  to  Manchester.  The  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion are  officially  stated  to  be:  (i)  to  &ame  suitable  and  authori- 
tativeforrosof  contract, and  to  make  nilesandregulaUons  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  trade;  (2)  to  siq>ervise  and  fadhtate  the 
delivery  of  the  importations  of  cotton  at  the  Manchester  docks  to 
the  various  consignees;  (3)  to  provide  and  maintain  trustworthy 
standards  of  classification;  (4)  to  procure  and  disseminate  useful 
information  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  trade;  (5)  to  act  in 
concert  with  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  bodies  throughout 
the  worid  for  mutual  protection;  (6)  to  establish  a  luarket  for 
cotton  at  Manchester.  Spinning  members  preponderate,  but 
almost  all  the  Manchester  cotton  merchants  and  cotton  brokers 
have  also  joined  the  a&sodation.  The  importance  of  the  original 
spinners'  representation  on  the  association  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  worked  over  r4,ooo,ooo  spindles:  in  December  1905 
the  spindles  represented  by  members  had  risen  to  nearly 
20,000,000.  Some  73,000  looms  are  also  represented.  As  most 
of  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills  lie  far  from  Manchester,  direct 
importations  to  that  dty  do  not  usually  dispense  with  a  "  hand- 
ling," and  frequently  save  little  or  nothing  in  freight  rates, 
though  in  some  cases  the  economy  derived  from  direct  importa- 
tion is  considerable.    One  gain  accruing  to  Lancashire  from  the 
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Canal,  however,  is  that  its  competition  has  brought  down 
railway  rates. 

Fundamental  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  structure  of 
the  leading  cotton  markets,  and  in  methods  of  buying  and  selling 
^^  cotton,  in  the  last  hundred  years.  We  shall  not  attempt 
^gft^  to  trace  the  changes  as  they  appeared  in  every  market 
mttbodM.  of  importance,  but  shall  confine  our  attention  to  one 
only,  and  that  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
namely,  the  market  at  Liverpool.  This  selection  of  one  market 
for  detailed  examination  does  not  rob  our  sketch  of  generality, 
as  might  at  first  be  thought,  since  broadly  the  history  of  the 
development  of  one  market  is  the  history  of  the  development  of 
all,  and  on  the  whole  the  economic  explanation  of  the  evolution 
that  has  taken  place  may  be  universalized. 


with  less  easy  terms  for  payment  than  were  usual  in  Manchestn, 
prevented  any  great  numbers  from  departing  from  the  beaten 
track.  Cotton  dealers  up  to  this  time  had  regularly  financed  the 
spinners,  who  were  &equently  men  of  little  capital,  by  allowing 
long  credit,  and  had  even  employed  them  to  spin  on  commission. 
As  men  of  substance  increased  among  the  ranks  of  the  spinners, 
the  Manchester  cotton  dealers  found  it  impossible  to  retard  a 
movement  set  on  foot  by  the  prospects  of  such  appreciable 
advantages.  Ultimately  many  of  the  old  Manchester  cotton 
dealers  became  brokers  for  their  old  customers.  In  1875  there 
were  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  cotton  dealers  in  Manchester,  but 
from  that  time  onward  their  members  steadily  dedined.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  a  later  development  of  transport 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  namely,  the  Manch^ter 


Cotton  landed  at  the  Port  of  Manchester  since  the  Canal 
(In  thousand  Bales.) 
The  season  b  from  the  ist  of  September  to  the  31st  of  August  each  year. 


Jan.  1894.  to 

Season 
1894-1895- 

Season 
1895-1896. 

Season 
r896-i897- 

Season 
1897-1898. 

Season      1 
1898-1899. 

American 

Egyptian 

eS^t  Indian      .... 
West  African   .... 

Total 

Total  American  Crop"    - 
Total  Egyptian  Crop 

(inbJesofrJcantars)'     . 

21 

1-4 

;: 

3J 
34 

68 

88 

245 
98 

'"' 

66 

189 

299 

344 

395 

7,549 
657 

9.901 
615 

7.157 
703 

8,757 
783 

II. 199 
872 

11.274 

745 

Season 
1899-1900- 

Season 
1900-1901. 

Season 
1901-1903. 

Season 
1902-1903. 

Season 
1903-1904, 

Season 
1904-1905. 

American 

ilrt'i^ian  :    :    :    ! 

West  African    .... 

Total 

Total  American  Crop"    . 
Total  Egyptian  Crop 

(inbalesofricantai^)-     . 

415 
136 

442 
107 

42  [ 
125 

478 
145 
a-5 

3*1 

148 

6 

1-3 

55' 

549 

546 

626 

519 

736 

9.436 
866 

10.383 

733 

10,680 
849 

10.727 
778 

10,01 1 

867 

13.S65 
846 

Originally  cotton  was  imported  by  the  Liverpool  dealer  as  an 
agent  for  American  firms  or  at  his  own  risk,  and  then  sold 

by  private  treaty,  auction,  or  through  brokers,  to 
^J"*"*"  Manchester  dealers,  who  retailed  it  to  the  spinners. 
tnklaf.      I'tiis  statement  is,  of  course,  only  roughly  correct. 

Some  Manchester  dealers  imported  themselves,  and 
some  spinners  bought  direct  from  Liverpool  importers,  but  the 
rule  was  the  arrangement  first  described.  Early  in  the  igth 
century  it  became  customary  for  Manchester  dealers  and  Liver- 
pool  importers  to  carry  on  business  with  one  another  through 
representatives  known  as  "buying"  and  "selling"  brokers. 
About  this  time  the  broker  of  cotton  only  began  to  specialize 
from  the  ranks  of  the  brokers  who  dealt  in  aU  kinds  of  colonial 
produce.  Previously  there  had  not  been  enough  business  done 
in  <x>ttoa  to  make  it  worth  any  person's  while  to  devote  himself 
to  the  buying  and  selling  on  commission  of  cotton  only.  The 
evolution  of  the  distinct  business  of  cotton  broking  is  readily 
comprehensible  when  we  remind  ourselves  that  the  requirements, 
as  regards  raw  material,  of  all  spinners  are  much  alike  generally, 
and  that  no  spinner  could  afford  to  pay  an  eiqiert  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  purchasing  cotton  for  his  mill. 

So  far  change  had  been  gradual,  but  the  success  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway  undermined  beyond  repair  the 
old  system  of  doing  business.  Spinners  could  easily  run  over  to 
Liverpool  and  buy  their  cotton  from  the  large  stocks  displayed 
at  that  port.  Brfore  the  railway  was  opened  some  spinners  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  their  purchases  of  raw  material  in 
Liverpool,  but  the  great  inconveniences  of  the  journey,  combined 
'  Commercial  crop. 
'  A  cantar  is  9905  B)  avoirdupois. 


Ship  Canal ,  has  drawn  back  into  Manchester  a  part  of  the  cotton 
market  which  was  attracted  from  Manchester  into  Liverpool  by 
the  famous  improvement  in  transport  opened  to  the  public 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  centralization  of  the  cotton  market  in  U-rerpool  fixed 
firmly  the  system  of  buying  through  brokers,  for  the  Liverpool 
importer,  or  his  broker,  was  in  no  sense  a  piiofenional  adviser  to 
the  spinners,  informally  pledged  to  advance  the  latter's  interests, 
as  the  old  Manchester  dealers  had  been.  The  system  was 
rendered  comparatively  ineicpensive  by  the  drop  in  commissions 
from  T  to  j^%  which  had  followed  the  adoption  of  selling  by 
sample.  This  custom  of  buying  and  selling  through  brokers 
continuedunshakenuntil  thelayingof  theAtlanticcable  tempted 
selling  brokers  occasionally,  and  even  some  buying  brokers,  to 
buy  direct  from  American  factors  by  telegraph  and  thus  transform 
themselves  into  quasi-importers.  The  temptation  was  made  the 
more  difficult  to  resist  by  the  development  of  "  future  "  dealings. 
When  the  agents  of  the  spinners,  that  is,  the  buying  brokers,  by 
becoming  principals  in  some  transactions,  had  acquired  interests 
diametticidly  opposed  to  those  of  their  customers,  the  consequent 
feeling  of  distrust  among  spinners  gave  birth  to  the  Cotton 
Buying  Company,  which,  constituted  originally  of  twenty  to 
thrity  limited  cotton-spinning  companies,  represents  to-day 
nearly  6,000,000  spindles  distributed  among  nearly  one  hundred 
firms.  Its  object  was  to  squeeze  out  some  middlemen  and 
economize  for  its  members  on  brokerage.  This  company,  it  is 
said,  helped  to  attract  the  brokers  back  to  the  spinners,  and  an 
informal  understanding  was  arrived  at  that  the  buying  broker 
should  not  figure  both  as  agent  and  principal  in  the  sanw 
transaction. 
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'.By  1876  "forward"  operations  had  become  30  vast  and 
complicated  that  a  cottoa-dearing  house  had  to  be  established 
j^^^  to  deal  with  the  confusing  networks  of  debits  and 
n§mitm  credits  created  by  them.  Its  principle  was  exactly 
*«mj  that  of  the  clearing  houses  used  by  the  railways  and  the 
1^*^  batiks,  the  cancellation  of  indebtedness  and  dischargii 
simply  of  balances.  The  final  settlement  of  a  "  future  " 
(  contract  involved  usually  a  crowd  of  persons,  and  the 
'  passage  of  large  sums  of  money  backwards  and  for- 
wards, so  that  the  amount  of  cash  required  for  cir- 
culation oa  the  exchange  became  unreasonably  excessive; 
and  an  annoying  waste  of  time  was  entailed.  The  cottou- 
dearing  bouse  substituted  book-keeping  for  the  bulk  of  these 
payments.  The  establishment  of  the  Cotton  Bank  naturally 
followed.  Now  debts  are  discharged  in  the  first  instance  by 
vouchers.  Dealers  pass  their  debit  and  credit  vouchers  into  the 
Cotton  Bank  and  pay  or  receive  the  balances  which  they  owe  or 
are  entitled  to.  Inordertoprotectdealersagainst  the  losses  due 
totbeinsolvencyof  those  with  whom  they  have  had  transactions, 
weekly  settlements  on  the  exchange  have  been  made  compulsory; 
between  brokers- and  their  clients  they  are  also  usual.  At  the 
settlement,  every  member  of  the  exchange  receives  the  "  diSer< 
ences  "  owing  to  him  and  pays  those  which  he  has  incurred. 
Thus  if  a  person  holds  futures  for  10,000  bales  which  stood  at 
5' 10  on  the  last  settlement  day  and  now  stand  at  5'30,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  week  has  sold  5000  bales  of  "  futures  "  at 
J- 10,  he  receives  10,000  X  iVod.  on  his  old  holding,  and  has  to  pay 
5000  X  iVW-  °Q  his  sales,  and  therefore  on  balance  neither 
receives  nor  pays.  Differences  may  be  very  large  sums.  The 
unit  of  a  "  future  "  being  loo  bales,  an  alteration  in  the  price  of 
cotton  of  -Old.  causes  a  difference  on  each  unit  of  £3.  Periodic 
settlements  are  obviously  periodic  tests  of  the  solvency  of 
dealers.  If  the  test  of  the  settlement  were  not  frequently  apphed, 
specidators  who  were  unfortunate  would  be  tempted  to  plunge 
deeper  until  finally  some  became  insolvent  for  large  sums.  As  it 
is,  the  speculator  who  has  incurred  losses  beyond  his  means  tends 
to  be  discovered  before  his  creditors  are  heavily  involved. 
Settlement  days  fall  on  Thursday,  and  the  dosing  prices  on  the 
preceding  Monday  are  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  settlement. 
From  all  difierences  interest  at  5%  is  deducted  for  the  titae 
between  settlement  day  and  the  tenth  day  of  the  second  month  on 
which  the  "  future  "  elapses,  since  settlement  terms  mean  that 
money  is  paid  in  instalments  before  it  is  actually  due.  To  the 
admission  of  periodic  settlements  there  was  for  a  time  vehement 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  the  door  would  be  opened  to 
gambling  on  "  differences."  Hence  at  first,  in  1882,  they  were 
used  only  by  a  section  of  the  market  constituted  of  membCTS  who 
had  voluntarily  agreed  to  do  business  with  one  another  upon 
these  terms  alone.  By  1884,  however,  the  advantages  of  "  settle- 
ment terms  "  became  so  evident  that  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Cotton  Association,  at  first  for  fortnightly  periods,  with  the 
saving  clause  originally  that  they  should  not  be  compulsory. 

As  soon  as  the  dearing  house  was  set  up  it  became  evident  that 
"  futures  "  were  an  impossibility  away  from  it.  At  the  same  time 
Otf^ot  "  futw^es  "  were  becoming  an  increasing  necessity  to 
Ltverpovl  Importers,  because  through  "  futures  "  alone  could  they 
t^"*^?  hedge  on  their  purchases  of  cotton,  or  buy  when  the 
^^^  market  seemed  favourable,  and  they  were  not  prepared 
to  assume  heavy  risks.  Now  from  the  clearing  house 
importers  were  rigorously  exduded,  and  on  invoking  the  aid  of 
"  futures,"  therefore,  they  were  penalized  to  the  extent  of  double 
broker's  commission,  one  commission  being  charged  on  the  sale 
of  the"  futures  "and  one  on  their  purchase  back.  Theimporters, 
tberdore,  found  it  necessary  to  estabUsh  a  dub  of  their  own,  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  which  they  as  rigorously  guarded 
against  brokers.  The  split  in  the  market  so  caused  was  so 
damaging  to  both  parties  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  was 
eventually  agreed  upon,  and  both  institutions  were  absorbed  in 
the  Liverpool  Cotton  Association. 

A  condition  of  specialist  dealers  working  to  the  public  service 
is  that  they  should  not  act  in  the  dark.  They  must  watch 
demand,  be  able  to  form  reasonable  antidpations  ot  its  move- 


ments, and  at  the  same  time  know  the  existing  stocks  oj  cotton, 
the  sales  taking  place  from  day  to  day,  and  the  best  forecaats  of 
the  coming  supplies.  A  man  accustomed  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  demand  and  supply  S^!^^ 
in  relation  to  cotton,  after  some  years  of  experience,  ftrmwwn 
will  be  qualified  ordinarily  to  form  fairly  accurate  judg-  nUUmg  to 
ments  of  the  prices  to  be  expected.  His  success  depends  *™«"' 
upon  his  ability  to  interpret  rightly  the  facts  and  intan-  _j_^. 
gible  aigns  with  which  he  is  brought  in  contact.  The 
information  at  the  disposal  of  dealers  has  steadily  enlarged  in 
volume  and  improved  in  trustworthiness,  though  some  of  it  is 
notyetinvariablyabovesuspicion,and  the  time  elapsing  betwoen 
an  event  and  the  knowledge  of  it  becoming  common  property 
has  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  what  it  used  to  be,  in  consequence 
chiefiy  of  the  telegraph  and  cables.  All  sales  that  take  place  on 
the  Exchange  must  be  returned.  Estimates  are  published  of  the 
area  under  cotton  cultivation,  and  conditions  of  the  American 
crop  are  issued  by  the  American  agricultural  bureau  at  the 
beginning  of  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September  and 
October  of  each  year.  To  represent  the  standard  ot  perfect 
healthiness  and  exemption  from  injury  due  to  insects,  or  drought, 
or  any  other  causes,  one  hundred  is  taken.  The  estimates  for 
1901  to  1905  arc  given,  to  illustrate  their  variations:— 


Year. 

June  1st. 

July  1st. 

Aug.  1st. 

Sept.  i8t. 

On.  1st. 

81-5 

8i-i 

61-4 

1902 

95- 1 

84-7 

81-9 

640 

U 

1903 

^■' 

1904 

75-8 

1905 

T7-3 

77 

74-9 

71- 1 

7ia 

These  estimates  are  the  averages  of  separate  estimates  wiiich 
are  pubhshed  for  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,'  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee.  The  official  figures  are  supplemented 
from  time  to  time  by  numerous  private  forecasts,  for'i^^tanee 
those  in  "  Neild's  circular."  Ellison,  in  his  work  on  the  cotton 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  traces  in  detail  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  information  collected  and  made  public  At  the  dose  of  the 
i8th  century  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  among  brokers  to 
supply  one  another  with  information.  There  were  no  printed 
circulars,  except  the  monthly  prices  current  of  all  kinds  of 
produce,  but  brokers  used  to  send  particulars  of  business  done 
to  their  customers  in  letters.  These  letters  were  the  origin  of 
drculars.  Messrs  Ewart  and  Rutson  pioneered  in  1805  by 
issuing  a  weekly  account  of  the  sales  and  imports  of  cotton,  and 
three  years  later  three  such  drculars  were  on  the  market,  though 
Hope's  alone  was  confined  to  cotton.  For  the  first  associated 
circular  of  any  importance,  the  market  had  to  wait  until  1831. 
The  issue  of  this  circular  by  subscribing  firms,  on  the  basis  of 
particulars  collected  by  brokers  appointed  at  a  weekly  meeting, 
gave  rise  in  1841  to  the  Cotton  Brokers'  Association,  to  which  the 
devdopment  of  the  market  by  the  systematizing  of  procedure  is 
largdy  due.     The  rest  of  the  tale  may  be  told  in  Mr  Ellison's  own 

"  Down  to  1864  the  leading  firms  continued  to  issue  weekly  market 
reports,  but  in  that  year  the  association  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  associated  circular.  This  was  fallowed  in  the  same  year  by 
the  Daily  Table  of  sales  and  imports,  which  in  1874  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  more  complete  Daily  Circular.  To  these  publications 
were  at  various  rimes  added  the  annual  report,  issued  in  December, 
the  American  crop  report,  issued  in  Septemoer,  and  the  daily  advices 
by  cable  from  America,  issued  every  morning."  ' 

We  shall  now  enter  upon  a  detailed  analysis  of  "forward'" 
operations.  The  term  "  futures  "  is  used  broadly  and  narrowly; 
broadly  it  is  a  generic  term  denoting  "  futures  "  in  the  p„,a„^ 
narrow  sense,  and  also  "  options  "  and  "  straddles  "; 
narrowly  it  implies  merely  contracts  for  future  deUvery  at  aprice 
fixed  in  the  present.  Again  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
"  future  "  contracts  for  the  dehvery  of  a  particular  kind  of  cotton, 
which  may  be  entered  into  by  spinners  and  their  brokers,  and 
are  real  purchases  in  the  sense  that  the  spinners  want  delivery 
of  the  cotton  referred  to,  and  the  "  futures,"  which  always  relate 
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to  the  lune  grade  of  cotton,  and  are  drawn  up  according  to  certain 
forms  and  circulate  on  the  exchange  as  media  for  the  shifting 
of  risks  connected  with  purchase  and  sale.  The  latter  are  not 
"  real  "  purchases  in  the  sense  given  to  that  tenn  above,  but 
fictitious  because  delivery  of  the  cotton  is  not  desired.  It  will  no 
doubt  aid  the  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the  latter  if  some 
explanation  is  ofiered  of  the  needs  met  by  the  fonner,  which  are 
sometimes  known  technically  as  "  deferred  deliveries." 

When  a  spinner  is  required  to  quote  prices  of  yam  for  deliveiy 
in  the  future  he  is&ted  on  the  homsof  a  dilemma.     If  he  does  not 
at  once  buy  cotton,  but  quotes  on  the  assumption  that 
^^  price  will  remain  steady,  he  may  be  involved  in  serious 

fffi,  loss  through  his  estimate  being  mistaken.     If  he  de- 

termines to  buy  cotton  at  once,  others  who  risk  more, 
and  trust  their  judgment  of  the  future,  may  secure  the  contract. 
On  first  thoughts  it  would  seem  desirable  that  all  spinners  should 
buy  cotton  outright  to  cover  their  contracts,  but  on  second 
thoughts  the  social  disadvantage  of  their  doing  so  becomes 
apparent.  Much  buying  might  take  place  when  stocks  were 
scanty,  with  the  result  that  prices  would  be  needlessly  forced 
up;  and  when  stocks  were  plentiful  demand  might  be  weak  and 
prices,  therefore,  be  tmduly  depressed.  It  is  evident  that  the 
buying  of  cotton  on  the  principles  suggested  would  be  calculated 
to  cause  great  imsteadiness  of  prices,  especially  as  cotton  is 
not  continuously  forthcoming,  but  is  produced  periodically  in 
harvests.  Demands  for  yam  cannot  be  expected  to  come  always 
at  the  most  favourable  time  socially  foi  tiie  distribution  of  the 
cotton.  One  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  spinner  should 
exerdse  his  judgment  and  buy  his  raw  material  at  what  seems  to 
him  the  most  suitable  times.  But  to  this  course  there  are  three 
objections.  The  first  is  that  spinners  would  be  performing  the  two 
functions  of  industrial  management  and  cotton  buying  (together 
with  others  perhaps),  and  that  in  consequence  the  best  industrial 
men  would  not  necessarily  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  in 
the  tnule  because  as  buyers  of  cotton  they  might  be  unfortunate. 
The  second  is  that  spinners  being  required  to  give  attention  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  problems  would  be  less  likely  as  a  body 
to  become  complete  masters  of  either.  The  third,  which  is  not 
distinct  in  principle  from  the  two  preceding,  is  that  such  limited 
Speculation  in  cotton  buying  on  the  part  of  spinners  worried  with 
Other  matters  would  not  be  likely  to  steady  the  cotton  market  in 
any  high  degree.  It  may  be  assumed  as  desirable  that  the  demand 
for  cotton  should  be  so  spread  as  to  keep  its  price  as  steady  as 
possible — "  steadiness  "  will  be  defined  more  exactly  later — and 
that  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  specialists  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  spreading  it.  Such  specialists  have 
^q>eared  in  the  cotton  brokers  and  dealers  who  make  their  living 
out  of  bearing  the  risks  cotmected  with  anticipating  demand  and 
supply  in  relation  to  cotton.  To-day  a  spinner  who  is  asked  to 
quote  for  deliveries  of  yarn  for,  say,  the  next  six  months,  may 
obtain  from  a  broker  quotations  for  deliveries  of  the  cotton  that 
be  needs,  in  quantities  as  he  needs  it,  for  the  next  six  months,  and 
npon  these  quotations  he  may  base  his  own  for  yam.  If  a  spinner 
Is  pressed  by  a  shipper  to  make  quotations  with  refusal  for  two  or 
three  days  to  give  time  for  business  to  be  settled  by  cable,  it  is 
evidently  not  impossible  for  the  spiimer  to  shift  the  risk  involved 
by  getting  in  turn  from  his  broker  refusal  quotations  for  cotton. 
But  spinners  do  not  try  always  to  take  the  safest  course. 

Now  it  Is  evident  that  brokers  in  turn  require  some  means  of 
passing  on  the  risks  that  they  are  bearing,  or  some  portion  of  them 
from  one  to  another,  or  of  sharing  them  with  other 
™**?*  _  market  experts,  as  they  find  themselves  overburdened, 
mgiiakM.  ^i<l  ^  ^'>ci''  judgment  of  the  situation  changes.  The 
means  have  been  provided  in  the  "  futures  "  which 
circtdate  on  the  Cotton  Exchange.  The  risks  of  anticipating  are 
carried  by  those  who  create  or  hold  "  futures  "  without  a  hedge. 
In  order  to  facilitate  business,  "  futures  "  are  all  drawn  in  the 
same  unit  (loo  bales),  and  are  all  based  on  tha  same  class  of 
cotton,  namely  Upland  cotton  of  middling  grade  of  "  no 
staple  "  (i.e.  with  a  fibre  of  about  J  in.)  and  of  the  worst  growth. 
American  cotton,  we  may  remind  the  reader,  is  graded  into  a 
mvmber  of  classes,  both  on  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  Ex- 


changes, and  an  attempt  is  made  in  each  market  to  keep  the 
grades  as  fixed  as  possible.  But  what,  it  may  be  inquired,  is  the 
value  of  "  futures  "  relating  to  "  middling  "  cotton  to  a  broker 
whose  contracts  with  spinners  are  not  in  "  middling  "  cotton? 
The  answer  is  that  though  the  ratios  between  the  prices  of  the 
various  grades  alter,  the  prices  of  all  of  them  move  generally 
together,  and  that  the  "  futures  "  of  the  Exchange  at  least 
provide  a  hedge  against  the  latter  movements.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  broker  would  be  better  off  if  he  could  hedge 
with  equal  ease  against  all  his  risks.  But  other  things  are  not 
equal:  the  market  would  be  more  confusing  and  quotations 
would  be  complicated  if  "  futures  "  were  in  use  (or  all  grades. 

We  may  now  examine  the  exchange  "  futures  "  in  minuter 
detail.  Thty  are  quoted  as  a  rule  for  about  ten  months  ahead. 
Thus  in  January  the  futures  quoted  will  be  January 
(technically  termed  "  current,"  "  present  month  "  or  ^^g^'^ff'^ 
"  near  month,"  "  futures  "),  January-February,  ••  «i— .  « 
February-March,  March- April,  April-May,  May-June, 
June-July,  July-August,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  more. 
Each  group,  it  will  be  observed,  except  "  current  futures," 
culminates  in  two  defined  months.  The  nUe  is  that  on  the  first 
of  the  two  months  the  seller  of  "  futures  "  may,  and  before  the 
last  day  of  the  second  month  must,  deliver  cotton  against  them, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  buy  back  the  "  futures  "  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  of  "  spot  "  cotton  of  middling  grade.  Various 
grades  of  cotton  are  tenderable  against  "  futures  ":  if  this  were 
not  so  "  futures  "  would  be  in  danger  of  defeating  their  object, 
because  the  price  of  the  grade  upon  which  they  were  founded 
would  probably  at  times  be  thrown  widely  out  of  relation  to  the 
general  level  of  prices  in  the  cotton  market.  The  lowest  grade 
tenderable  used  to  be  "  low  middling,"  but  since  October  1901 
"  good  ordinary  "  has  also  been  accepted.  Arbitrators  report  on 
deliveries  and  award  allowances  on  those  of  grades  above 
"  middling  "  and  deductions  of  price  from  those  below,  A 
sample  is  taken  from  each  bale  and  the  "  points  on  or  oS  " 
are  fixed  for  each  bale  separately.  If  either  party  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  award,  he  may  appeal  to  an  appeals  committee  on 
paying  £3:3:0:  which  is  refunded  to  him  by  the  other  party 
if  the  appeal  be  upheld.  The  detailed  arrangements  described 
above  are  those  of  the  Liverpool  market.  The  great  bulk  of 
"  futures,"  however,  are  bought  back  and  not  delivered  against. 

Beneath  are  the  official  Liverpool  quotations  of        , 
"  futures,"  as  they  appeared  on  the  morning  of  the        Sm» 
19th  of  April  1906: — 

Anuriean  Delitieries,  any  port,  basis  of  middline,  zocd  ordinary 
daiue  {the  fractions  are  gieen  in  loolfu  of  a  penny). 


Yesterday's 
Close. 

Tory's  Early  Sales. 

Value. 
ia.15- 

April    .... 

605 

6-03 

luiily. 
July- August 

605 
605 

606,  5.  4,  3,  a,  I,  a, 3 

603 
6-03 

6-os 

6-05,  2.'  3 

6-03 

6-04 

5-85. 4 
5'77. fi 

6-03 

Aug.-Sept. 

5-9« 

5-97 

Sept.-Oct. 
Oct.-Nov.  . 

in 

5-84 

Nov.-Dec. 

5-75 

5-75.4' 

5-75 

Dec.-Jan.  . 
an.-Feb.  . 

5-74 

5-75' 

5-75 

5-75 

5-75' 

5-75 

Late  BusineBS, 

Closing 
Values. 

April    .... 

603  ■ 

5-98 

April-May 

6-03 

5-98 

603,  4.3,3.  1.2,0 

5-99 

iiH: 

604,  3.  a 

5-99 

6-03,  4,  3,  2.  1.  0,'  I,  2,"  I.  0, 

5-99,  6-0,'  5-99,  6-o,  5-99,  8 

5-9« 

Aug.-Sept. 

5-98.'  6.  S.  4.  5 

5-92 

Sept.-Oct. 

578 

Oct.-Nov. 

576>S.'4.3.4.  3.'a.  !.<» 

5-70 

Nov.-Dec. 

5-70' 

5-69 

Dec.-Jan.  , 
Jan.-Feb.  . 

5-72.  '.  " ' 

5-69 

5-69 
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EaHimDai«nti,M,C«^)air{in 

64ths  of  a  pmny). 

Yerterday'8 
Clo«. 

Buunesi 

}^OK  NOOD. 

Afternoon. 

Qosing 
ValuetT 

r^:  :  : 
jSSr:  :  : 
a.:  :  : 

Oct.    .     .     . 
Nov.  .     .     . 
Dec,  .     .     . 

lO-Il 

9-62, 3.  lO-O 
9-63,  a,  iQ-o 

9-60.  iio' 
8-52.' 0,  49 

S»-63.'  10-0,' 
9-63.  2 

lO-I 
lO-l 

9-6a 

9-54 
9-48 

9-18 
8-52 
8-42 
8-35 

Egyptian  futures,  it  will  be  Dbserved,  ran  out  in  single  months. 
As  the  cost  of  dealing  in  "  futures  "  is  only  one  shilling  on  each 
transaction  for  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  (the  outsider  is 
charged  in  addition  a,  commission  by  his  broker),  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  the  transactions  taking  place  in  "  futures  "  number 
legion. 

The  methods  of  dealing  in  cotton  are  very  intricate,  and  it  is 
necessary  here  to  interpolate  an  explanation  of  the  relations 
between  the  prices  paid  by  spinners  for  cotton  and  the  quoted 
"  spot "  prices.  We  begin  by  giving  the  official  quotations  of 
"  spot,"  and  statement  of  business  done,  published  on  the 
morning  of  the  I9tli  of  April  1906. 

Quolations. 


G.O.        L.M-       Mid.        G.M. 
American     .    5-87         6-05        6-3i        6-41 

F.G.M.   M.F. 
6-49      6-71 

Mid  Fair. 

Fair. 

Gd.  Fair. 

Pernam  .     .     .  595 
Ceam     .     .     .  60a 
Paraiba .     .     .  5-94 
Maceio  .      .      .   5-90'> 

6-3S 
6-40 
6-33 
6-34n 

6-61 
6-6a 
6-56 

Fair.        Gd.  Fwr. 

F.G.F. 

Good.     Fine. 

Egyptian  br'n  .  81                 9| 
„       Upper  —                 9A 

M 

II          iif 
9in      ion 

Gd.  Fr.  F.G.F. 

Gd.      G.F. 

Fine.    S'line 

M.  G.  Broach 

No.  I  Comra    .     .     4An      4  in 
Bengal   -     ■                3|l        SH 
rionevelly  .     .     .     5i         5A 

5i 

CoUoH  Ships  arrived. 
Boston:  Canadian  S.  Hambui^;:  Iceland  S. 


Sale^ 

Export. 

Imports  including  1 

Ttwiay. 

Previous 
this 
Week. 

To-day. 

Previous 
this 
Week. 

To-day. 

Week's 
Total. 

American. 
Pernam,  Ac.    . 
Paraiba,  &c.    .       . 
Ceara  and  Arac'ty  - 
Egyptian 
Peruvian  . 
W.  I.  and  African  . 
Surat       .       .       . 
Madras    .       .       . 

Total.       . 

6330 

50 
50 

18,050 

130 

30 

1200 

350 

ao 

500 

1500 

17.665 

3*i 
3» 

3!664 

'608 

53.684 

2 

7.983 

32 

3^829 
608 

8000 

30,000 

8.000 

5«> 

1500 
500 

22,290 

66,138 

28,000 

aooo 

Purchases  for  "  ^Kculation "  remain  in  the  market  and 

therefore  figure  again  in  the  sales.    These  official  prices  are 

sometimes  prices  actually  paid,  and  sometimes  prices  settled  by 
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a  committee  according  to  their  notions  of  the  prices  that  would, 
have  been  realized  at  the  close  of  the  market  had  business  bees 
done.  The  work  of  the  committee  b  by  no  means  . 
simple,  as  frequently  very  few  transactions  take  place  ^.^^^„ 
in  the  kinds  of  cotton  of  which  quotations  are  given.  As 
regards  "  middling  "  American,  the  committee  fixes  "  spot "  by 
allowing  so  many  "  points  on  or  off  "  present  month  futures.  The 
variations  of  the  gaps  between  "  spot  "  and  "  present  month 
futures  "  are  somewhat  mystenous,  a  matter  to  which  we  shall 
recur.  "  Spot  "  quotations,  the  reader  will  now  understand,  are 
partly  nominal,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  as  affording  a 
general  idea  only  of  movements  in  the  prices  of  cotton.  While 
quoted  "  spot  "  remained  low,  the  prices  paid  by  most  spinners 
for  the  special  kinds  of  cotton  that  they  needed  might  rise. 
When  the  spinner  has  informed  the  dealer  exactly  what  quality  of 
cotton  he  needs,  the  dealer  quotes  so  many  "  points  on  or  off  " 
the  "  future  "  quotations  prevailing  in  Liverpool  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase,  which  refer  to  Upland  cotton  of  "  middling  grade," 
of  "  no  staple  "  and  of  the  worst  growth.  Then,  according  as  the 
spinner  wants  immediate  delivery  01  delivery  in  some  future 
month,  he  pays  the  price  of  current  "  futures,"  or  of  "  futures  " 
of  the  month  in  which  he  requires  delivery,  plus  or  minus  the 
"  points  on  or  off  "  previously  fixed. 

The  considerations  which  determine  the  "  points  on  or  off  " 
charged  to  the  spinner  may  be  taken  roughly  as  three: — 

I.  The  grade,  i.e.  the  colour,  cleanliness,  &c.,  of  the  cotton. 
These  are  of  importance  to  the  spinner  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
his  cleaning  machinery  being  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
cotton.  The  lower  the  grade  the  more  elaborate  and  expensive  is 
the  machinery  required  to  clean  it,  and  consequently  a  spinner  is 
willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  extra  for  high  grade  cotton  in 
order  to  save  expenditure  on  preparatory  machinery. 

3.  The  length  of  the  staple.  This  determines  to  a  large  extent 
the  fineness  of  the  yarn  which  can  be  ^un.  Only  the  very 
lowest  coimts  can  be  spun  from  cotton  with  "  no  staple,"  that  is, 
with  a  fibre  of  about  tiiree-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  longer  the 
staple  above  the  minimum  the  higher  the  counts  that  can 
be  spun. 

J.  The  growth.  The  best  American  cotton  (Sea  Island  and 
Florida  cotton  are  always  considered  quite  apart)  is  grown  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  next  best  in  Texas,  and  the  poorest  on  the 
Uplands  {i.e.  in  Georgia  and  Alabama).  Considerations  of 
growth  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  hardness  01  softness,  and 
strength  or  weakness,  of  the  fibre,  and  thus,  indirectly,  whether 
the  cotton  is  suitable  for  warp  or  weft. 

Some  spinners  cover  their  yarn  contracts  merely  by  buying 
"  futures,"  but  the  cover  thus  provided  is 
frequently  most  inadequate  owing  to  variations 
in  the  "points  on  or  off"  for  the  particular 
cotton  that  they  want.  For  example,  after  the 
size  of  1904-1905  crops  became  known,  and  the 
Americans  attempted  to  hold  back  cotton,  the 
"  points  on  "  for  many  qualities  rose  consider- 
ably owing  to  artificial  scarcity,  though  the  price 
of  cotton,  as  indicated  by  "  spot,"  remained 
low.  There  is  a  tendency  for  cautious  spinners 
in  En^and  to  run  no  risks  and  fix  the  prices 
of  their  yarn  in  accordance  with  quotations  for 
actual  cotton  of  specified  qualities  made  by 
their  brokera. 

We  now  return  to  exchange  "  future  "  trans- 
actions regarded  as  a  genus.    In  addition  to 
"futures"  properthereare  "options" 
and  "straddles."  Options  are  single  "*y***" 
("  puts  "  or  "  calls  ")  or  double  {that  -ttraHl—." 
fa,  alternative  "puts "or  "calls"). 
The  "  put  "  is  a  ri^t  to  sell  cotton  within  some 
specified  time  in  the  future  at  a  price  fixed  in  die 
present,  which  need  not,  of  course,  be  exercised.     The  "  call "  is 
similar,  but  relates  to  buying.     It  will  be  evident  that  the  "put" 
is  a  hedge  against  prices  falling,  and  the  "  call  "  a  hedge  against 
their  rising.    The  basis  of  "  options  "  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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ordinary  "  futures,"  i.e.  middlmg  American  cotton  of "  no  staple," 
&c.  Whether  the  purchaser  of  an  option  gains  or  loses  depends 
upon  the  price  that  he  has  paid  in  relation  to  the  gain,  if  any,  that 
he  makes  out  of  his  power.  The  price  of  options  of  course 
varies:  that  of  double  options  is  always  highest,  but  they  are 
little  used.  A  "  straddle  "  is  a  speculation  on  the  difference 
between  the  prices  of  nearer  and  more  distant  futures,  which 
varies  from  time  to  time,  or  on  the  difference  between  the  prices 
of  different  kinds  of  cotton.  An  example  will  make  the  nature  of 
the  straddle  clear.  Suppose  a  dealer  buys  April-May  "  futures  " 
at  4d.  a  lb  and  sells  the  same  quantity  of  May-June 
"  futures  "  at  4fSd.  a  ft.  Then,  whether  prices  rise  or  fall 
as  a  whole,  he  gains  if  the  difference  between  the  two  prices  be- 
comes less  than  ifd.,  but  if  it  becomes  more,  be  loses.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  the  dealer  bought  May-June  at  4f-}d. 
and  sold  April-May  at  4d.  he  would  fiave  gaineid  in  the  event  of 
the  difference  increasing,  and  lost  in  the  event  of  its  decreasing. 

A  question  which  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
whether  the  speculation,  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
iH«a*n>*a  various  arrangements  made  for  facilitating  operations 
ttmiarndt'  >n  "  futures,"  has  steadied  or  unsteadied  prices. 
mtn  im  Before  we  are  prepared  to  answer  this  question  we  must 
'"  *■  be  furnished  with  a  precise  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  "  steadiness  "  in  prices.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  this  is 
measured  perfectly  by  the  standard  deviation,'  which  is  obtained 
by  taking  the  squares  of  the  differences  between  the  average  and 
the  individual  prices,  summing  them  and  ertracting  the  square 
root.  But  obviously  the  information  given  by  the  standard  devia- 
tion is  limited;  the  frequency  of  movement  cannot  be  inferred 
from  it;  two  series  might  have  quite  different  average  oscillations 
and  yet  the  same  standard  deviation;  and  the  range  of  movement, 
or  spread  of  the  variations  from  the  average  price  (though  allowed 
for  in  the  standard  deviation  more  than  in  the  average  error),  is 
hidden.  Now  frequency  of  movement,  average  daily  price 
variation,  and  range  of  price  movements  are  matters  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  public.  Hence  for  practical  purposes 
werequireseveralkindsof measurementofprice  movements,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  weigh  exactly  the  one  against  the  other  in 
respect  of  importance.  Observe  that  an  increase  of  the  frequency 
of  movement,  or  even  of  the  average  daily  movement,  is  not 
necessarily  objectionable,  since  changes  are  less  harassing  when 
they  take  place  by  small  increments  than  when  they  are  brought 
about  by  a  few  big  variations.  The  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  price,  we  may  observe,  is  a  very  imperfect 
indication  of  the  range  of  movement  (though,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  standard  deviation,  it  is  the  best  at  our  disposal), 
because  either  of  the  extreme  prices  might  be  accidental  and 
quite  out  of  relation  to  all  others.  An  investigator  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  using  quotations  of  this  kind.  There  is  also  a 
difficulty  about  the  frequency  of  movement,  because  as  a  rule 
many  movements  take  place  in  one  day  the  total  over  a  period 
sufficiently  lengthy  to  yield  general  results  is  enormous,  and  many 
are  unrecorded.  In  one  day,  for  instance,  when  the  net  drop  was 
33  points  and  the  range  of  variation  59  points  (namely,  8-45  to 
7-86),  isopricefluctuationswererecorded.  However,  thecount 
of  frequency  of  movement  from  daily  dosing  prices  would  prob- 
ably afford  a  roughly  satisfactory  comparative  measurement  in 
markets  in  which  prices  sometimes  remain  the  same  for  a  day  or 
two  together.  The  points  just  noted  apply  also  to  the  average 
fluctuation  and  the  standard  deviation,  but  it  is  probable  in  these 
cases  that  daily  or  even  weekly  quotations  would  be  sufficient  to 
yietd  the  information  sought  for  with  sufficient  exactness  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

Now,  supposing  dealing  to  be  confined  to  experts,  what 
effects  upon  the  course  of  prices  would  one  expect  from  the 
gfffff^  specialismofthecotlonmarketand  improved  facilities 
tftcmia-  foi  dealing,  on  the  assumption  that  dealers  were 
ao»om  governed  wholly  in  their  actions  by  the  course  of  prices 
•J^**^*  and  never  tried  to  manipulate  them?    The  frequency 

^'^^    of  movement  ought  to  increase  because  the  market 

*  See  article  on  "  Dealings  tn  Futures  in  the  Cotton  Market,"  in 
tlie  Journal  of  lit  Royal  SUUislical  Socitty,  vol.  Ixix,  p.  325, 


would  become  more  sensitive,  but,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
rangeofmovementoughttodiminish, and  ultimately  the  average 
daily  movement  also,  though  at  first  the  latter  might  not  fall 
appreciably  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  rise,  owing  to  the  increased 
frequency  of  movement.  These  results  would  prove  beneficial  to 
the  community.  May  we  infer  deductively  that  they  have  been 
attained  because  of  the  increase  of  speculative  transactions? 
By  no  means,  and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  public 
speculates  to  a  large  extent  on  the  cotton  exchange,  and  its 
speculation  (taken  as  a  whole)  is  sheer  gambling.  But,  it  may  be 
replied,  theoutsiders,beingasawholecompletely  ignorantof  the 
forces  at  work,  so  that  they  cannot  form  rational  anridpations, 
cannot  have  any  efiect  either  way:  by  the  law  of  chance  their 
influences  would  neutralize  one  another.  This  would  be  so  if 
people  acted  independently  and  without  guidance,  but  actuaUy 
they  are  sometimes  misled  by  published  advice  and  movements  in 
the  market  intended  to  decdve  them,  and,  even  when  they  are  not, 
they  watch  each  other's  attitudes  and  tend  to  act  as  a  crowd. 
The  mass  becomes  unduly  sanguine  or  weakly  surrenders  to 
panic.  Hence  the  law  of  error  does  not  apply,  and  speculation  by 
the  public  may  unsteady  prices.  Again,  dealers  sometimes  try  to 
create  comers  and  form  powerful  syndicates  for  that  purpose:  the 
dealing  syndicate  of  late  years  has  become  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Many  large-scale  operations  are  entered  into,  not  because 
pricesarerelativelyhighor  low,  but  tomake  them  high  or  low  for 
ulterior  purposes;  i.e.  the  market  is  deliberately  "bulled  or 
beared."  In  consequence  of  thb  tampering  with  the  market  no 
certainty  can  be  felt  about  the  effect  even  of  expert  dealing. 

What,  then,  we  may  profitably  inquire  next,  has  actually 
happened  to  price  movements  generally  as  the  market  has 
developed?  This  question  can  readily  be  answered  as 
regards  the  past  forty  years  or  so,  for  which  material  „f^^^^' 
has  been  collected,  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  if  improvement  can  be  traced  it  cannot  logically  be  attributed 
unhesitatingly  to  the  perfecting  of  the  machinery  of  speculation, 
whereby  a  larger  use  has  been  made  of  "  futures,"  since  many 
other  economic  changes  have  taken  place  concomitantly  and  th^ 
may  have  wrought  the  major  effect.  The  world  may  besteadying 
and  steeling  its  nerves.  Now,  turning  to  the  actual  effects,  we 
discover  somewhat  remarkable  facts.  Expressed  both  absolutely 
and  as  percentages  of  the  price  averaged  from  the  ist  of  October 
to  the  31st  of  July,  the  range  of  movement,  standard  deviation, 
and  mean  weekly  movement  calculated  between  the  times 
mentioned  above  (October  ist  to  July  31st),  after  diminishing 
significantly  for  some  years  after  the  later  'sixties,  have  risen 
appredably  on  the  whole  of  late  years.  The  figures  in  the  table 
below  are  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  June 
1906:  quotations  for  August  and  September  were  omitted  to 
avoid  the  transition  movements  between  the  price  levds  of 

In  this  table  measurements  of  price  movements  stated  both 
absolutdy  and  as  percentages  of  price  levds  are  given,  because 
authoritieshaveexpresseddoubtsas to whethertheformer  or  the 
latter  might  be  expected  to  remain  constant,  other  things  being 
equal,  when  price  rose.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  argued  that 
speculators  are  affected  only  by  the  absolute  variations  in  price, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that  a  movement  of  one 
"  point,"  say,  is  less  influential  when  the  price  is  about  8d.  than 
when  it  is  about  4^-  In  response  to  the  first  view  it  might  be 
argued  that  if  speculators  are  influenced  only  by  the  differences 
forwhichtheybecomeliable,  a  "point "movement  would  havea 
somewhat  slightereffect|ontheiractian, other  things  being  equal, 
when  price  was  high,  because,  supplies  being  rdativdy  short, 
each  of  them  would  tend  to  be  engaged  in  a  smaller  volume  of 
transactions  measured  in  quantity  of  cotton,  than  when  supplies 
were  larger.  But  the  point  need  not  be  discussed  further  here, 
since  both  percentage  and  absolute  indices  of  unsteadiness  have 
risen  of  late  years.  The  explanation  of  thif;  change  in  the 
direction  of  indices  of  steadiness  cannot  be  proved  to  consist  in 
any  peculiarity  in  the  supplies  of  recent  years.  But  the  dealing 
syndicate  has  probably  been  of  late  more  common  and  more 
powerful — that  is,  the  syndicate  which  exists  to  make  profits  out 
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of  maxtipulating  the  market — and  the  public  has  probably  been 
(peculating  increasingly.  It  is  plausible,  then,  to  suppose  that 
the  dealing  syndicate  primarily,  and  the  speculations  of  the 
public  secondarily  (secondarily,  because  in  all  likelihood  the 
efiect  of  its  operation  would  be  much  less  in  magnitude),  may 
account  for  the  change. 

"Futorea"  are  not  used  in  all  markets — for  insUnce,  they  are 
not  to  be  found  at  Bremen;  and  in  those  in  which  they  are  used 
they  play  parts  of  different  prominence — at  Havre, 
^^^  for  instance,  the  transactions  in  "futures"  are  of 
mimtt  la  incomparably  less  relative  importance  than  they  are  at 
"■""J  Liverpool.  But  it  is  futile  to  seek  the  effect  of  much 
■"****■  dealing  in  "  futures  "  in  the  differences  between  price 
movements  in  tbe  various  markets,  because  ( i )  demand  expresses 
itself  in  different  ways — in  Germany,  for  example,  spinners  buy  to 
hold  large  stocks — and  {3)  the  markets  are  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication, so  that  their  price  movements  are  kept  parallel. 
Mr  Hooker  has  shown  with  reference  to  the  wheat  market  how 
doM  is  the  correlation  between  prices  in  different  places,*  and 
the  same  has  been  observed  of  the  cotton  market,  though  the 


Conceivably  some  indication  of  the  working  of  "futures" 
might  be  gleaned  from  observation  of  the  relations  of  near  and 
distant  "futures"  to  one  another  ajid  of  both  to  ptttiiJififn 
"spot."  The  complete  explanation  of  changes  in  t*(irM« 
these  relations  is  still  a  mystery.*  Probably  an  thtprkat 
infinitude  of  subtle  influences  came  into  play,  and  •'"•«'■•■* 
among  these  there  seems  reason  to  include  the  in-  "ttoteMi." 
tentional  and  unintentional  " bulling "  or  "bearing" 
of  the  market.  Some  examples  of  the  diverse  relations  to  be 
found, even  when  all  the  "futures"  fall  in  the  same  crop  year, 
may  be  quoted  here— quotations  running  into  the  new  crop  year 
are  obviously  affected  by  anticipations  of  the  new  crop. 

As  we  pass  from  the  "future"  of  the  month  in  which  the 
quotationismade  to  the  most  distant  "future"  it  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  first  and  second  cases  price  rises  continuously,  in  the 
second  case  even  passing  "spot,"  whereas  in  the  third  case  it  falls 
first  and  then  rises.  Instances  might  be  given  of  its  falling  un- 
intermittently.  It  seems  a  plausible  conjecture  that  if  "futures " 
were  "bulling"  the  market  in  the  first  case,  they  were  at  least 
"  bulling  "  it  less  in  the  second  case  ceteris  paribus,  and  probably 


Nov.  r8th,  1895  . 
Jan.  1 8th,  1899  . 
Sept.  14th.  1899  . 


9i 


10) 


III 


lai 


36) 


25 


correlations  have  not  been  worked  out.'  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Liverpoid  "futures"  are  largely  used  for  hedging  by 
continental  cotton  dealers. 


"  bearing  "  it  in  the  last  case.  A  closer  examination  will  reveal 
further  that  the  magnitude  of  these  gaps  varies  a  great  deal;  and 
■  Attempts  to  ex^aio  them  were  made  in  an  article  in  the  Economic 
Journal  in  Deceml>er  1904,  and  in  the  paper  already  referred  to 
read  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society. 
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if  the  "futures"  do  "bear"  and  "buU,"  as  has  been  supposed, 
they  probably  influence  these  magnitudes.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  "futures"  of  different  months,  being  substitutes  in 
proportion  to  their  temporal  proximity  to  one  another,  should 
vary  together  exactly;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  reply 
that  as  they  are  not  perfect  substitutes  they  are  in  some  slight 
d^ree  independent  variables.  The  "^>ot"  market  might  be 
judged  generally  as  too  high,  in  view  of  crops  and  the  probable 
normal  demand  of  the  year,  but  it  might  not  therefore  drop 
immediately,  owing  partly  to  the  pressure  of  demand  that  must 
be  satisfied  instantaneously.  "Current  futures"  would  be 
affected  more  than  "spot"  by  this  impression  as  to  the  relation 
of  "spot"  to  a  conceived  normal  price  for  the  year,  and  they 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  drop  more  than  "spot"  when 
this  impression  was  at  all  widely  entertained.  But  the  fall  of 
"current  futures"  would  be  checked  by  the  demands  that  must 
be  satisfied  in  the  near  future.  Probably  the  prices  of  the  more 
distant  "futures"  are  determined  in  a  higher  degree  by  far- 
reaching  imagination  than  the  prices  of  nearer  futures.  Tliis 
explains  what  has  been  called  above  the  unintentional  "bearing" 
of  "spot"  by  "futures,"  And  it  is  immediately  evident  that 
the  deliberate  "bear"  works  by  selling  "futures,"  and  that  the 
effect  of  his  sales  is  propagated  to  "spot."  These  statements  are 
equally  true  of  "bidling."  The  influence  of  expectations  of  the 
new  crop  on  "futures"  running  into  the  new  crop  is  plain  on 
inflection;  but  owing  to  the  gap  between  the  two  crop  years  it 
would  be  astonishing  if  "futures"  against  which  cotton  from  a 
new  crop  could  be  delivered  were  not  appreciably  independent  of 
"spot"  at  the  time  of  their  quotation.  However,  it  ia  noticeable 
that  they  are  still  so  closely  bound  up  with  "futures"  culminat- 
ing in  the  old  crop  year  that  the  daily  movements  of  the  former 
are  closely  correlated  with  those  of  the  latter.  Concluding 
cautiously,  we  may  admit  the  probabihty  of  the  relations  between 
near  and  distant  "futures"  and  "spot"  (even  in  respect  of 
"futures"  running  out  in  the  same  crop  year)  indicating  some- 
times at  least  the  intentional  or  unintentional  "bulling"  or 
"bearing"  or  "spot "  by  "futures."  But  nothing  has  yet  been 
proved  from  these  facts  aa  to  the  efiect  "futures"  are  having 
upon  the  steadiness  of  prices.  In  the  case  of  any  crop  year,  if 
the  relations  which  are  suggested  as  indicating  the  "bulling" 
work  of  "futures"  usually  corresponded  with  "spot"  prices 
being  below  the  normal  price  of  the  crop  year,  or  of  what  was 
left  of  the  crop  year,  while  the  relations  which  are  suggested  to 
indicate  the  "bearing"  work  of  "futures"  on  the  whole  corre- 
sponded with  a  relatively  abnormal  height  of  "spot,"  it  would  be 
a  legitimate  inference  that  "futures"  were  tending  to  smooth 
prices.  However,  it  is  made  dear  as  the  result  of  an  elaborate 
examination  that  the  generahty  of  these  correspondences  cannot 
be  affirmed.'  The  outcome  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the 
investigator  is  still  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  discover  what  effect 
the  use  of  "futures"  is  having  upon  prices  to-day.  The  sole 
piece  of  evidence,  from  which  probable  conclusions  may  be 
drawn,  is  that  three  separate  measurements  of  price  fluctua- 
tions over  some  forty  years  reveal  a  growing  unsteadiness 
of  late,  whether  they  be  expressed  absolutely  or  as  percentages 
of  price. 

The  uneasiness  caused  by  the  excessive  dependence  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  United  States  for  cotton,  coupled  with  the 
a^^  belief  that  shortages  of  supply  are  more  frequent  than 
atumpit  ^^^y  ought  to  be,  and  the  fear  that  diminishing  returns 
to  op»a  may  operate  in  America,  occasioned  the  formation  in 
mf  mtw  England  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  on 
2^J^  the  rath  of  June  190a.  The  proportions  of  England's 
suppUes  drawn  from  different  flelds  is  indicated  in  the 
table  below. 

British  dependence  on  American  supphes  b  greater  even  than 
that  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  for  Russia  possesses  some 
internal  supplies,  and  more  Indian  cotton  is  used  in  continental 
countries  than  in  England. 

'  See  the  paper  already  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Ike  Royal 
Statistical  Soeiety  for  June  1906,  where  the  several  poutta  noticed 
briefly  above  are  fully  diacusoed. 


M  the  Periods  i8g6-ipoo 


Country. 


United  States 

Brazil 

Peru  

Chile   (including   the   Pacific  coast  of 

Patagonia) 

Venezuela  and  Republic  of  Cotombia  . 
British  Webt  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
Turkey  (European  and  Astatic)    . 


Bntish  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  , 

Australasia 

All  other  < 


Re-exported 


18^1900.     igoi-1904. 
Million  lb.    Million  lb. 


223 


'S:| 


260 


The  annual  average  shipments  from  Bombay  to  the  European 
continent  and  to  Great  Britain  in  1900-1904  were  as  follows; — 

To  the  continent 600  bales  of  i\  cwt. 

To  Great  Britain 50    „         „         „ 

At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  bulk  of  British  cotton  was 
obtained  from  the  West  Indies.  Approxinutely  the  supplies 
were  as  follows  in  millioa  lb: — 

British  West  Indies 6>6 

French  and  Spanish  settlements   ...      6 

Dutch  settlements 1-7 

Portugueee 2-5 


Smyrna  or  Turkey 5-7 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  works  under  the 
sanction  of  a  royal  charter  and  has  met  with  valuable  official 
support.  Finandal  assistance  and  assurances  as  to  sales  and 
prices  have  been  given  hberally  by  the  assodation  where  they 
are  needed;  ginning  and  buying  centres  have  been  established; 
experts  have  been  engaged  to  distribute  seed  and  afford  instruc- 
tion; and  some  land  has  been  acquired  for  working  under  the 
direct  management  of  the  association.  The  governments  of 
some  colonies  have  aided  the  efforts  of  the  assodation.  Professor 
Wyndham  Dunstan  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  on  a  reference  from 
the  government,  made  favourable  reports  as  to  the  possibiliries 
of  extending  cotton  cultivation.  The  results  may  be  seen  in  the 
approximate  estimates  below  of  cotton  grown  more  or  less 
directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  association. 


Baks 

0!  400  lb. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905- 

1906. 

Sierra  Leone 
Gold  Coast . 

Lagos 
Nigeria 

50 

50 
500 

100 

■50 

2,000 

300 

200 
3.200 

650 

250 
250 

6,300 
1,200 

West  Africa, 
West  Indies. 
East  Africa  . 
Sind      .        , 
Sundries 

750 

1,000 

150 

2.550 

3,000 

850 

4.550 
4.000 
2,000 

500 
250 

8,000 

6.000 

3.500 

2,000 

500 

ToUl     . 

1,900 

5.500 

T  1.300 

ao.ooo 

Approximate  value 

£29.000 

£75,000 

£150,000 

£270,000 

In  the  West  Indies  results  are  most  favourable,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops.  West  Indian  grown 
cotton  has  realized  even  higher  prices  than  American  grown  Sea 
Island.  In  West  Africa  also  prospects  appear  encouraging. 
In  Sierra  Leone  little  success  has  been  met  with,  but  on  the  (jold 
Coast  some  cotton  better  than  middling  American  has  been 
grown,  and  the  association  has  conduded  an  agreement  with  the 
government  for  an  extension  of  its  work.  In  Lagos  crops 
increased  rapidly.  The  cotton  is  almost  entirely  grown  by 
natives  in  smaU  patches  round  their  villages,  and  generally  it 
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has  sold  for  &bout  the  same  price  as  middling  American,  though 
some  of  it  realized  as  mudi  as  35  to  30  "points  on."  The 
quality  in  greatest  demand  in  En^and,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
worth  about  id.  to  )<1.  per  lb.  above  middling  American.  In 
Southern  Nigeria  the  association  has  met  with  only  slight 
success;  in  Northern  Nigeria,  a  working  arrangement  was  entered 
into  with  the  Niger  Company,  and  a  small  gi""i"g  establishment 
was  set  to  work  in  February  1906.  In  British  Central  Africa,  the 
results  on  the  whole  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Though 
I^auters  who  con&ned  their  efforts  to  the  lower  lying  grounds — 
of  which  there  is  a  Isirly  large  tract — succeeded,  all  the  cotton 
planted  on  the  highlands  proved  more  or  less  a  failure.  In 
Uganda  the  association  took  no  steps,  but  activity  in  cotton- 
growing  is  not  unknown,  and  some  good  cotton  is  being  produced. 
Arrangements  were  concluded  with  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  for  the  formation  of  a  small  syndicate  for  working  in 
Rhodesia. 

The  general  movement  for  the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation 
was  welcomed  by  the  International  Congress  of  representatives 
of  master  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers'  associations  at 
the  meeting  at  Zurich  in  May  1Q04.  It  placed  on  record  "  its 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  efiorta  of  those  governments  and 
institurions  which  have  already  supported  cotton -growing  in 
their  respective  colonies."  England  is  pre-eminent  but  not 
alone  in  the  matter.  Gerinany  and  France,  and  in  a  less  degree 
Belgium,  Portugal  and  Italy,  have  taken  some  steps.  Russia, 
too,  is  developing  her  intend  supplies. 

The  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  the  wider  distribution 
of  cotton-growing  are  mainly  fourfold,  (i)  Greater  elasticity  of 
supply  might  be  caused.  It  is  probably  easier  to  extend  the  area 
under  cotton  rapidly  when  crops  are  raised  from  many  places  in 
proximity  to  other  crops  than  when  the  mass  of  the  cotton  is 
obtained  from  a  few  highly  ^Kcialized  districts.  Possibly  the 
advantages  of  specialism  might  be  retained  and  yet  the  elasticity 
of  supply  be  enhanced.  (1)  Greater  stability  of  crops  in  pro- 
portion to  area  cultivated  is  hoped  for.  Tlie  eggs  are  now  too 
much  in  one  basket,  and  local  disease,  or  bad  weather,  or  some 
other  misfortune,  may  Himitiish  by  serious  percentages  the 
supplies  anticipated.  Were  there  numerous  important  centres 
the  bad  fortune  of  one  would  be  more  adequately  offset  by  the 
good  fortune  of  another.  (3)  Desirable  variations  in  the  raw 
material  might  conceivably  eventuate  from  the  introduction  of 
ottton  to  q>ots  in  the  globe  where  its  growth  was  previously 
unknown  or  little  regarded.  The  results  of  the  enterprise  of 
Hehemet  Ali  and  Jumel  in  Egypt  prove  such  an  idea  to  be  not 
altogether  fanciful,  and  warn  us  also  against  hastily  arguing  that 
the  plan  is  too  artificial  to  succeed  on  a  large  scale.  Without  the 
active  intervention  of  a  strong  body  of  interested  parties  it  is 
sometimes  unlikely  that  new  industries  will  be  undertaken  even 
in  iiJaces  well  suited  for  them.  (4)  Lastly,  the  countries  to  which 
cotton-growing  is  carried  should  gain  in  prosperity. 

The  general  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  British  Cotton 

Growing  Association  are  many  and  will  be  sufficiently  evident. 

Lessons  of  value  may  be  learnt  from  the  fate  of  similar 

2*^*"""  work  undertaken  by  the  Cotton  Supply  Association, 

^^„^  which  was  instituted  in  April  1857.     According  to  its 


fifth  report,  it  originated  "  in  the  prospective  fears  of  a 
portion  of  the  trade  that  some  dire  calamity  must  inevitably, 
sooner  or  later,  overtake  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Lancashire, 
whose  vast  superstructure  had  so  long  rested  upon  the  tFCacherous 
foundation  of  restricted  slave  labour  as  the  main  source  of  supply 
for  its  raw  material."'  Its  methods  were  stated  to  be:  "To 
afford  information  to  every  country  capable  of  producing 
a>tlon,  both  by  the  diffu^n  of  printed  directions  for  its 
cultivation,  and  sending  competent  teachers  of  cotton  planting 
and  cleaning,  and  by  direct  communication  with  Christian 
missionaries  whose  aid  and  co-operation  it  solicits;  to 
supfdy,  gratuitously,  in  the  first  instance,  the  best  seeds  to 
natives  in  every  part  ot  the  world  iriio  are  willing  to  receive 
them;  to  give  prizes  for  the  extended  cultivation  of  cotton;  and 
The  Association  publtdied  a  weekly  paper  known  a»  T^  CoUon 
Supply  Xeporltr. 


to  lend  gins  and  improved  machines  for  cleaning  and  preparing 
cotton."  Though  the  association  brought  about  an  extensionand 
improvement  of  the  Indian  crop,  in  which  result  it  was  enormously 
assisted  by  the  high  prices  consequent  upon  the  American  Civil 
War,  it  sank  after  a  few  years  into  obscurity,  and  soon  passed  out 
of  enstence  altogether,  while  the  effects  of  its  work  dwindled 
finally  into  insignificance.  Much  the  same  had  been  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  spasmodic  attempt  of  the  British  government  to 
bring  about  the  introduction  of  cotton  to  new  districts,  after  it  bad 
been  pressed  to  take  some  action  a  few  years  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association.  A  Mr  Clegg,  who  after- 
wards interested  himself  keenly  in  the  activities  of  the  Cotton 
Supply  Association  reported  that  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  1855 
through  the  Eastern  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
he  had  found  none  of  the  gins  presented  by  the  British  govern- 
ment at  work  or  workable. 

BiBLiooRAPHT. — On  the  question  of  cotton  supplies,  as  treated 
in  this  article,  the  reader  may  t«  referred  to  Brook  a  CoUon,  its  Uses, 
Sfc. ;  Dabney's  CoUon  P/an<  (Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  UnitM] 
States);  Foaden's  Cotton  Cyilure  in  Egypt;  Ounstan's  Report  09 
Cotton  Cultivaium  for  the  British  ^vemment;  Oppel's  Die  Batuit- 
walk;  I-econte's  Le  Colon;  pubLcations  ot  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association;  Report  of  the  Lancashire  Commission  on  the 
possibility  of  extending  cotton  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States  erf 
North  America;  Watt  s  LanaislUre  and  the  CoUon  ^anrne;  publica- 
tions of  the  old  Cotton  Supply  Association  (many  will  be  found  in 
the  Manchesterpubliclibrarym  the  volume  marked  "  677  I.  C.  ii."), 
including  their  weekly  paper.  The  Cotton  Supply  Reporter;  Ham- 
mond's Cotton  Culture  and  Trade.  On  methods  of  marketiiw  to 
certain  portions  of  the  above  must  be  added :  Ellison's  CoIIoh  Trade 
0}  Great  Britain ;  Chapman's  Lancaskin  CoUon  Industry  (ch.  vit.) ; 
articles  by  Chapman  and  Knoop  in  the  Economic  Journal  (E)ecember, 
1904)  and  the  Journal  of  Ike  Royal  Statistical  Society  (April,  tqo6); 
Emery's  Speculation  on  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the  United 
States  (small  portions  trf  which  relate  to  cotton).  Many  statistics 
will  be  [ound  in  the  works  mentioned,  and  these  may  be  supplemented 
from  the  trade  publications  of  different  countries.  Manj;  valuable 
figures  of  cotton  imports,  &c.,  tn  early  years  will  be  found  in  Baines' 
History  of  the  Cotton  Trade.  Recent  statistics  bearing  upon  cotton 
are  cwlected  annually  in  the  two  publications,  Shepperson's  Cotton 
Facts  and  Jones's  Handbook  for  Daily  Cable  Records  of  Cotton  Crop 
Statistics.  For  current  information  the  following  may  be  added: 
Nield's,  Ellison's  and  Tattersall's  circulars;  Cotton  (the  publication 
of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Association):  and  daily  reports  and  articles 
in  the  local  press.  Price  curves  are  published  by  Messrs  Turner, 
Routledge  &  Co.  (S.  J.  C.) 

Cotton  Goods  and  Yarn 

The  two  great  sections  of  the  cotton  industry  are  yam  and 
cloth,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  production  of  both  of  these  is 
mainlyin  South  Lancashire,  though  the  area  extends  to  parts  of 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  there  is  a  Scottish 
branch,  besides  certain  isolated  ventures  in  other  parts  ot  the 
country.  Though  there  are  local  rivalries  there  is  nothing  in 
competitive  division  to  compare  with  the  northern  and  southern 
sections  in  America,  and  the  British  industry  is,  for  its  size,  more 
homogeneous  than  most  of  the  European  industries.  Both 
operatives  and  employers  are  highly  organized  and  both  parties 
are  able  to  make  articulate  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  trade. 

Cotton  Yam. — The  yam  trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
limited  companies,  and  a  private  firm  is  looked  upon  as  something 
of  a  survival  from  the  past.  The  two  great  centres  of  production 
are  Oldham,  in  which  American  cotton  is  chiefiy,  though  not 
exclusively,  spun,  and  Bolton,  which  spins  the  finer  counts  from 
Egyptian  or  Sea  Island  cotton.  Spinning  mills  are  established, 
however,  in  most  of  the  large  Lancashire  towns  as  well  as  in  some 
parts  of  Cheshire  and  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
industry  in  doubling  yams.  The  centre  of  trade  is  the  Manchester 
Royal  Exchange,  and  though  some  companies  or  firms  prefer  to 
do  business  by  means  of  their  own  salaried  salesmen,  managers  or 
directors,  most  of  the  yarn  is  sold  by  agents.  Frequentiy  a  single 
agent  has  the  consignment  of  the  whole  of  a  company's  yam,  but 
many  spinners,  e^)ecially  those  whose  business  connexion  is  not 
perfectly  assured,  prefer  to  have  more  outlets  than  can  be 
ej^lored  by  an  individual.  At  times  of  bad  trade  even  those 
who  usually  depend  on  their  own  resources  seek  the  aid  of 
experienced  agents,  who  aometiinea  find  a  plevaace  if  tkdr 
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services  are  rejected  when  trade  improves  and  sales  are  made 
easily. 

Yam  is  sold  upon  various  terms,  but  a  regular  custom  in  the 
home  trade  is  for  the  spinner  to  allow  4%  discount,  for  payment 
in  14  days,  of  which  a^  goes  to  the  buyer,  who  is  commonly  a 
manufacturer,  and  i)  to  the  agent  for  sale  and  guaranteeing  the 
account.  In  selling  yam  for  export  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  buyer 
only  ii%  for  payment  in  14  days,  or  in  some  cases  the  discouot 
is  at  the  rate  c^  5  %  per  annum  for  3  months,  which  is  equivalent 
toii%. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  yam  spun  in  Great  Britain  ranges  between 
comparatively  narrow  Umits  of  count,  and  such  staples  as  31*  to 
36' twist and36' to 46'weftin  American,  50' to  60'  twist  and  42* 
to  62*  weft  in  Egyptian,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  total.  It  is 
nevertheless  the  experience  of  yam  salesmen  that  Lancashire 
produces  an  increasingly  largeamount  of  specialities  that  indicate 
a  continued  differentiation  in  trade.  The  tendency  to  spin  finer 
cotmts  has  been  to  some  extent  counteracted  by  the  development 
of  the  flannelette  trade,  for  which  heavy  wefts  are  used,  and  there 
has  been  again  a  tendency  lately  to  use  "  condenser"  or  waste 
wefts,  which  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  spinners  of 
the  regular  coarse  counts  spun  at  Royton  and  elsewhere.  The 
demand  for  cloths  which  require  careful  handling  and  regularity 
in  weaving  has  helped  to  develop  the  supply  of  ring  yarns  which 
will  stand  the  strain  of  the  loom  better  than  mule  twists.  A 
great  amount  of  doubled  and  trebled  yam  is  now  sold,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  recent  expansions  have  added  much  to 
doubling  spindles,  and  considerable  developments  continue  in  the 
use  of  dyed  and  mercerized  yams. 

Yams  are  sold  according  to  their  "actual"  cotmts,  though 
when  they  are  woven  into  cloth  they  frequently  attain  nominal 
or  brevet  rank.  There  has  been  a  long- 
continued  discussion,  which  between  buyer 
and  seller  sometimes  degenerates  into  a  dis- 
pute, on  the  subject  of  moisture  in  yams,  and 
the  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  the  Lancashire 
industry.  The  amount  permissible,  accord- 
ing to  the  recommendation  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  8%,  but  while  it 
may  be  assumed  that  yams  at  the  time  of 
their  sale  rarely  contain  less  than  this,  they 
frequently  contain  a  good  deal  more.  It  is 
a  matter  of  experience  that  cotton  yams  which 
when  spun  contain  only  a  small  percentage 
of  moisture  will  absorb  up  to  about  8  % 
when  they  are  exposed  to  what  may  be  rather 
vaguely  described  as  natural  conditions.  The 
exigencies  of  competition  prompted  the  dis- 
covery that  if  yarn  were  sold  by  weight  fresh 
from  the  spindle  its  comparative  dryness  made 
such  early  sale  less  profitable  than  if  it  were 
allowed  to  "condition."  Between  loss  and 
delay  the  spinner  found  an  obvious  alter- 
native in  damping  the  yarn  artificially.  As 
it  was  often  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
buyer  that  he  should  receive  immediate 
deUvery  he  did  not  object  to  water  in  modera- 
tion, but  art  soon  began  to  mn  a  little  ahead  of 
nature.  The  essentially  dishonest  practiceof  delugingyarnwith 
water,  which  has  sometimes  even  degenerated  into  the  use  of 
weighting  materials  deleterious  to  weaving,  has  been  recognized 
as  a  great  nuisance,  but  while  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
protect  the  buyer  the  question  seems  to  have  pretty  well  settled 
itself  on  the  principles  which  commonly  mle  the  sales  of  com- 
modities between  those  who  intend  to  do  business  continuously. 
The  spinner  who  persists  in  over- weighting  his  yarn  finds  it 
difficult  to  obtain  "repeat"  orders. 

A  remarkable  point  in  the  Lancashire  yam  trade  is  the  loosc- 
nessof  the  contracts  between  spinner  and  manufacturer.  Doubt* 
less  some  kind  of  sale  note  or  acknowledgment  usually  passes 
between  them,  but  in  the  home  trade  at  least  it  is  quite  usual  to 
leave  the  question  of  delivery  an  open  one.    It  would  not  be 


correct  to  say  that  this  system  or  wantof  system  is  satisfactory, 
but  the  trade  manages  to  rub  along  very  well  with  it,  although 
inconveniences  and  disagreements  sometimes  arise  when  prices 
have  advanced  or  declined  considerably.  Thus  when  prices  have 
advanced  the  manufacturer  may  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  delivery 
of  the  yam  that  he  "had  bought  at  low  rates,  for  some  spinners 
have  a  curious,  indefensible  preference  for  delivering  their  higher- 
priced  orders;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  prices  have  fallen 
the  manufacturer  sometimes  ceases  to  take  delivery  of  the  high- 
priced  yam  and  actually  purchases  afi-esh  for  his  needs.  Yet 
positive  repudiation  is  very  rare  though  compromises  are  not 
uncommon,  and  a  good  many  illogical  arrangements  are  made 
that  imply  forbearance  and  amity.  Litigation  in  the  yam  trade 
is  very  unusual,  and  Lancashire  traders  generally  have  only 
vague  notions  of  the  bearing  of  law  upon  their  transactions,  and 
a  wholesome  dread  of  the  experience  that  would  lead  to  better 
knowledge. 

The  average  yearly  values  of  the  exports  of  cotton,  yam  and 
cloth  from  Great  Britain  for  the  decades  i88j~i8^  and  1891-1900 
respectively,  are  given  by  Professor  Chapman  in  his  Cotton  Industry 
and  Tradt,  in  million  pounds: — 

1881-1890.  1891-1900. 


.    £60-4 

12-3 


£57-3 
9-3 


Total 


.  £727 


£66-6 
'e  comparatively  high 
a  corresponding 


During  the  earlier  decade  the  pricesof  cotton  we 
Thewholeof  thedoth  exports  represent,  of  ci_...  _, .,.    _.„ 

home  trade  in  yarns.  The  foil  owingt  able,  taken  from  the  Manchester 
Gvardian,  gives  in  thousands  of  lb  the  amounts  of  cotton  yarns 
exported  from  Great  Britain  during  1903,  1904  and  1905  respectively, 
'■■■'"       '    '  ■»•  -  J i,  together  with  the  average 


Russia 
Sweden 
Norway   . 
Denmark 

Germany 
Netherlands    . 
Belgium  . 

Italy         .        .        . 
Austria -Hungary   . 
Rumania , 
Turkey    . 


Chma  (including  Hong- Kong) 

Japan 

British  India — 

Bombay       .... 

Madras        .... 

Burma        .... 
Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Other 


Total  and  average 


27,239 
29,591 
3.970 

3.974. 


150.758 


"■79 


40,295 
29,384 
5.864 


3.329 
5.072 
14.253 
4.381 


163,901 


1627 

10.48 
16-50 

2470 

14-36 
10.13 


131 


39.513 

.37,341 
7.205 


3,066 
7.856 
17.389 
4.382 


205,001 


30-66 

973 
951 
1638 
8-93 


1336 
973 
9-37 


It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  Board 
of  Trade  figures  represent  only  an  approximation  to  the  ultimate 
distribution,  as  the  exports  are  sometimes  assigned  to  the  intw- 
mediate  country,  and  in  particular  it  is  understood  that  aconaiderable 
part  of  the  yam  sent  to  the  Netherlands  is  destined  for  Germany  or 
Auatria.  The  lai^e  business  done  in  yarns  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  is  in  some  respects  an  extension  of  the  British  home  trade, 
though  certain  countnes  have  their  own  specialities.  A  considerable 
business  is  done  with  European  countries  in  doubled  yanu  and  in 
fine  counts  of  Egyptian,  including  "  gassed  "  yarns,  which  are  also 
sent  intermittently  to  Japan.  Extra  hard  "  yams  are  sent  to 
RumaniaandotherNearEastem  markets,  and  Russia,  as  the  average 
price  indicates,  buys  sparingly  of  very  fine  yams.  The  trade  with 
the  Far  East,  which,  though  not  very  large  for  any  one  market,  is 
important  in  the  aggr^^te,  is  a  good  deal  specialized,  and  since  the 
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development  of  Indian  and  JapaneM  cotton  milU  tome  of  the  trade 

in  the  coarser  counts  has  been  lost.  The  various  Indian  markets 
take  largely  of  40'  mule  twist  and  in  various  proportions  of  30*  mule, 
water  twists,  two-folda  grey  and  bleached,  fine  Egyptian  counts 
aDd  dyed  yarns.  China  also  takes  40*  mule,  water  twists  and  two- 
folds.  The  ^neral  export  of  yarn  varies  according  to  influences 
such  as  tariff  charxcs,  spinning  and  manufacturing  development 
in  the  importina  countries  and  the  price  of  cotton.  A  particular 
effect  of  hieh-pnced  piece-goods  is  seen  in  various  Eastern  countries 
that  are  still  partly  dependent  on  an  indigenous  hand-loom  industry. 
The  big  price  of  imported  cloths  throws  the  native  consumer  to 
some  extent  upon  the  local  goods,  and  so  stimulates  the  imports  of 
yarn.  It  appears  that  as  the  native  industries  decline  the  weaving 
section  persists  longer  than  the  spinning  section. 

Cotton  Goods. — Cotton  goods  are  of  an  infinite  variety,  and  the 
titles  that  experience  or  fancy  have  evoked  are  even  more 
numeious  than  the  kinds.  Descriptions  of  the  following  fabrics, 
which  are  not  of  course  invariably  made  of  cotton,  will  be  found 
in  separate  articles:  Baize,  Bandana,  Bokbazine,  Brocade, 
Calico,  Cambkic,  Canvas,  Chintz,  Cohduhov,  Ckape, 
Cretonne,  Deniu,  Dimity,  Dull,  Duck,  Flannelette, 
Fustian,  Gauze,  Ginghax,  Longcloxh,  Moleskin,  Mull, 
Muslin,  Nankeen,  Print,  Rep,  Ticking,  Twill,  Velveteen. 
The  following  are  notes  on  other  varieties. 

Grey  doth  is  a  comprehensive  term  that  includes  unbleached 
cotton  doth  generally.  It  may  be  a  nice  question  whether 
"  yellow  "  would  not  have  been  the  more  nearly  correct  descrip- 
tion. A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Lancashire  export  trade  is 
in  grey  goods  and  a  smaller  yet  considerable  proportion  of  the 
home  trade. 

Skirling,  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  refer  exclusively  to 
shirt  cloths,  includes  a  large  proportion  of  Lancashire  manu- 
facture. Grey  and  white  shirtings  are  exported  to  all  the 
principal  Eastern  marlLets  and  also  to  Near  Eastern,  European, 
South  American,  &c.  markets.  Certain  staple  kinds,  such  as 
3oin.37iyd.8ilb.i6Xi5(threadstotheiin.),  largely  exported 
to  China  and  India,  are  made  in  various  localities  and  by  many 
manufacturers.  The  length  quoted  is  to  some  extent  a  con- 
ventional term,  as  the  pieces  in  many  cases  actually  measure 
considerably  more.  The  export  shirting  trade  is  done  mainly  on 
"  repeat "  orders  for  weU-known  "  chops  "  or  marks.  These 
trade  marks  are  sometimes  the  property  of  the  manufacturer, 
but  more  commonly  of  the  exporter.  Generally  the  China  markets 
use  rather  better  qualities  than  the  Indian  markets.  The 
principal  China  market  for  shirtings  and  other  staple  goods  is 
Shanghai,  which  holds  a  large  stock  and  distributes  to  minor 
markets.  A  considerable  trade  is  also  done  through  Hong-Kong 
and  other  Far  Eastern  ports.  The  principal  Indian  markets  are 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Karachi  and  Madras. 

Shirt-cUith  is  the  term  more  commonly  applied  to  what  is 
actuaUy  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts,  and  it  may  be  used 
for  either  plain  or  fancy  goods. 

Sheeting  has  two  meanings  in  the  cotton  trade:  (1)  the 
ordinary  bed  sheeting,  usually  a  stout  cloth  of  anything  from 
45  in.  to  1 20  in.  wide  (the  extremes  being  used  on  the  one  hand  for 
children's  cots  or  ship  bunks  and  on  the  other  for  old-fashioned 
four-posters),  which  may  be  either  plain  or  twilled,  bleached, 
unbleached  or  half -bleached;  (a)  a  grey  calico,  heavier  than  a 
shirting,  sent  largely  to  China  and  other  markets,  usually  36  in. 
by  40  yd.  and  wd^iing  about  n  Ifo.  American  sheetings  com- 
pete with  Lancashire  goods  in  the  China  market.  The  Cabof  is 
a  kind  of  heavy  sheeting,  and  for  the  Levant  markets  the  name 
as  a  trade  mark  is  said  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  an  American 
firm,  although  the  general  class  is  known  by  the  name  and 
sui^lied  by  other  firms. 

Mexican  is  a  plain,  heavy  grey  calico,  sometimes  heavily  sized. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary 
term.  Mexicans  are  exported  to  various  markets  and  also  used 
in  the  home  trade.  For  export  the  dimensions  are  commoidy 
33  or  36  in.  by  24  yd.,  and  a  usual  count  is  18X18.  In  the 
Mexican  the  yams  were  origiDally  of  nearly  the  same  weight 
and  number  of  threads  to  the  i  in.,  an  arrangement  which 
gave  the  cloth  an  even  appearance,  thus  differing  from  the 
"  tHu-head  "  or  medium  makes.    Now,  however,  Mexicans  are 


often  made  with  lighter  wefts,  though  the  name  is  usually  applied 
to  the  better  class  of  cloths  of  the  particular  character.  Funjum 
is  a  Mexican,  generally  36  yd.  in  length,  sent  mainly  to  the  South 
African  market. 

T  Cloth  is  a  plain  grey  calico,  similar  in  kind  to  the  Mexican 
and  exported  to  the  same  markets.  There  is  no  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cloths,  but  the  T  cloth  is  generally  lower  in 
quality  than  the  Mexican.  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
originally  an  arbitrary  identification  or  trade  mark. 

Domestic,  a  name  originally  used  in  the  sense  of  "  home-made," 
is  applied  especially  to  home-made  cotton  goods  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  employed  rather  loosely,  but 
commonly  to  describe  the  kind  of  cloth  which  if  exported  would 
be  called  a  Mexican.     It  maybe  either  bleached  or  unbleached. 

Medium  is  a  plain  calico,  grey  or  bleached,  of  medium  weight, 
used  principally  in  the  home  and  colonial  trade.  The  word  is 
sometimes  particularly  applied  to  cloths  with  a  comparatively 
heavy  weft,  the  distinction  being  made  between  the  even 
"  Mexican  make  "  and  the  "  pin-head  "  or  "  medium-make." 

JiaiMng-tJofAj' are  of  various  kinds  and  may  be  merely  mediums 
with  a  heavy  weft,  or  "  condenser  "  weft  made  from  waste  yams. 
The  essence  of  the  raising-doth  is  a  weft  that  will  provide  plenty 
of  nap  and  yet  have  sufficient  fibre  to  maintain  tJie  strength  of 
the  web. 

Wigan  is  a  name  derived  from  the  town  Wigan  and  seems  to 
have  been  originally  applied  to  a  stiff  canvas-hke  cloth  used  for 
lining  skirts.  Now  it  is  commonly  applied  to  medium  or  heavy 
makes  of  calico. 

DoubU-warp,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  doth  with  a  twofold 
warp.  It  is  usually  a  strong  serviceable  material  and  may  be 
either  twilled  or  plain.  Sheetings  for  home  trade  are  often 
double-warp,  and  double-warp  twills  and  Wigans  were  and  are 
used  for  the  old-fashioned  type  of  men's  night-shirts. 

Croydon,  which  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  trade  name,  is  a  heavy, 
bleached,  plain  calico,  usually  stiff  and  glossy  in  finish.  It  used 
to  be  sold  largely  in  the  Irish  trade  as  well  as  in  the  English  home 
trade,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  a  good  deal  by  softer  finishes. 

Printing-doth  is  a  term  with  a  general  significance,  but  it  is  also 
particularly  applied  to  a  class  of  plain  doths  in  which  a  very 
large  trade  is  done  both  for  home  trade  and  export.  The  chief 
place  in  Lancashire  for  the  manufacture  of  printing-cloths  is 
Burnley,  and  in  the  United  States,  Fall  River.  The  Bumley 
cloths  range  in  width  from  sg  in.  to  40  in.,  and  are  usually  about 
I30  yd.  in  length.  The  warp  is  commonly  from  36'  to  44*,  the 
weft  from  36'  to  54',  and  the  threads  from  13X13  to  aoXao 
to  the  1  in.  Cheshire  printers,  which  are  made  at  Hyde, 
Stockport,  Gtossop  and  elsewhere,  are  commonly  34  in.  to  36  in. 
wide,  the  warp  is  from  32*  to  36',  the  weft  33*  to  40',  and  the 
counts  16X16  to  igXaz. 

Jacconet  is  understood  to  be  the  corruption  of  an  Indian  name, 
and  the  first  jacconets  were  probably  of  Indian  origin.  They  now 
make  one  of  the  prindpal  staple  trades  of  Lancashire  with  India. 
The  jacconet  is  a  plain  doth,  lighter  than  a  shirting  and  heavier 
than  a  mull.  When  bleached  it  is  usually  put  into  a  firm  and 
glossy  finish.  A  nainsook  is  a  jacconet  bleached  and  finished  soft. 
It  also  goes  largely  to  India. 

Dhootie  is  a  name  taken  from  a  Hindu  word  of  similar  sound  and 
referred  originally  to  the  loin-doth  worn  by  Hindus.  It  is  a  light, 
narrow  doth  made  with  a  coloured  border  which  is  often  so 
elaborate  as  to  require  a  dobby  loom  for  its  manufacture.  The 
finer  kinds,  made  from  Egyptian  yams,  are  called  mull-dhooties. 
The  dhootie  is  one  of  the  principal  staples  for  India  and  is  exported 
both  white  and  grey. 

Scarf  is  a  kind  of  dhootie  made  usually  with  a  taped  or  corded 

Madapolam  or  MadapoUam  is  a  name  derived  from  a  suburb  of 
Narsapur  in  the  Madras  presidency  where  the  cloth  was  first  made. 
It  is  now  exported  grey  or  white  to  India  and  other  countries. 
In  weight  it  is  lighter  thanashirting,  and  it  is  usually  ornamented 
with  a  distinctive  coloured  heading. 

Bajl,  probably  of  Persian  derivation,  and  originally  a  fine  doth, 
is  now  a  coarse  and  cheap  doth  eiqwrtcd  esMC^y  to  Africa. 
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Sarong,  the  Malay  word  for  a  garnumt  wrapped  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  and  used  by  both  men  and  women,  is  now 
applied  to  plain  or  printed  doths  exported  to  the  Indian  or 
Eastern  Archipelago  for  this  purpose. 

Jean,  said  to  be  derived  from  Genoa  where  a  kind  of  fustian 
with  this  title  was  made,  is  a  kind  of  twilled  doth.  The  doth  is 
woven  "one  end  up  and  two  ends  down,"  and  as  there  are  more 
picks  of  weft  per  inch  than  ends  of  waip  the  diagonal  lines  pass 
from  selvage  to  selvage  at  an  angle  of  less  than  45  degrees.  The 
weft  surface  is  the  face  or  wearing  surface  of  the  doth.  Jeans  are 
exported  to  China  and  other  markets,  and  are  also  used  in  the 
home  trade.  Jeanette  is  the  converse  of  jean,  being  a  twill  of 
"two  ends  up  to  one  down";  the  diagonal  passes  from  sdvage  to 
selvage  at  a  greater  angle  than  45  degrees  and  the  warp  makes  the 
wearing  surface. 

Oxford  is  a  plain-woven  doth  usually  with  a  coloured  pattern, 
and  is  used  for  shirts  and  dresses.  The  name  is  comparativdy 
modem,  and  is,  no  doubt,  arbitrarily  selected. 

Harvard  is  a  twilled  doth  similar  to  the  Oxford. 

Regalia  is  a  stout,  coloured  shirt  doth  similar  in  make  to  a 
jeanette.  It  was  originally  made  in  blue  and  white  stripes  and 
was  used  largely  and  is  stUl  used  for  men's  shirts. 

Fancy  cotton  goods  are  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them 
have  trade  names  that  are 
used  temporarily  oc  occasion- 
ally. Apart  from  the  large 
class  of  brocaded  doths  made 
in  Jacquard  looms  there  are 
innumerable  simpler  kinds, 
induding  stripes  and  checks 
of  various  descriptions,  such 
as  Swiss,  Cord,  Satin,  Doriah 
stripes,  &c.  Mercerised  cloths 
are  of  many  kinds,  as  the 
mercerizing  process  can  be 
applied  to  almost  anything. 
Lace  and  lace  curtains  are 
made  largely  at  Nottingham. 
Various  light  goods  are  madein 
Scotland,  such  as  book  muslin, 
a  fine  light  muslin  with  an 
elastic  finish,  so  called  from 
being  folded  in  book-form. 

Among  the  fancy  doths 
made  in  cotton  may  be  men- 
tioned: malting,  which  in- 
dudes  various  kinds  with 
some  similarity  in  appearance 
to  a  matting  texture;  male- 
lasst,  which  is  in  some  degree 
an  imitation  of  French  dress 
goods  of  that  name;  piqul, 
also  of  French  origin,  woven 
in  stripes  in  relief,  which  cross 
the  width  of  the  piece,  and 
usually  finished  stiff;  Bedford 
cord,  a  cheaper  variety  of 
piqu£  in  which  the  stripes  run 
the  length  of  the  piece ;  oatmeal 
cloth,  which  has  an  irregular 
surface  suggesting  the  grain 
of  oatmeal,  commonly  dyed 
cream  colour;  crimp  cloth,  in 
which  a  puckered  effect  is 
obtained  by  uneven  shrinkage ; 
grenadine,  said  to  be  derived 
from  Granada,  a  light  dress 
material  originally  made  of 
silk  or  silk  and  wool;  brUliani,  a  dress  material,  usually  with  a 
small  raised  pattern;  leno,  possibly  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
French  Hnon  or  lawn,  a  kind  of  fancy  gauze  used  for  veils, 
curtains,  &c.;  lappet,  a  light  material  wl^  a  figure  or  pattern 


produced  on  the  surface  of  the  doth  by  needles  placed  in  a 
sliding  frame;  lustre,  a  light  dress  materiid  with  a  lustrous  tact 
sometimes  made  with  a  cottonwaxpand  woollen  weft;  tepkyr,z 
light,  coloured  dress  material  usually  in  smalt  patterns;  bobbin- 
net,  a  machine-made  fabric,  originally  an  imitation  of  lace  made 
with  bobbins  on  a  pillow. 

Some  fancy  doths  have  descriptive  names  such  as  herringbone 
stripe,  and  there  are  many  arbitrary  trade  names,  such  as  Yosemite 
stripe,  which  may  prevail  and  become  the  designation  of  a  regular 
class  or  die  after  a  few  seasons. 

Cotton  linings  indude  silesia,  originally  a  linen  doth  made  in 
Silesia  and  now  usually  a  twilled  cotton  doth  which  is  dyed 
various  colours;  Italian  doth,  a  kind  of  jean  or  sateen  produced 
originally  in  Italy.  Various  cotton  doths  are  imitations  of  other 
textures  and  have  modified  names  which  indicate  their  superficial 
character,  frequently  produced  by  finishing  processes.  Among 
these  are  sateen,  which,  dyed  or  printed,  is  largely  used  for 
dresses,  linings,  upholstery,  &c.;  linenelte,  dyed  and  finished  to 
imitate  coloured  linen  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  elsewhere; 
hoUandette,  usually  unbleached  or  half-bleached  and  finished  to 
imitate  linen  hoUand;  and  interlining,  a  coarse,  plain  white 
calico  used  as  padding  for  linen  collars. 

Various  cotton  imitations  share  the  name  of  the  original,  such 


Germany 

Netherlands        .... 
Bdgium 

Portugal,  Azores  and  Madeira. 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Eppt 

Morocco 

Foreign  West  Africa 

Dutch  East  Indies     . 

Philippine  Islands 

China,  including  Hong-Kong  , 

Japan  

United  States  of  America 
Foreign  West  Indies  . 
Mexico  .        . 

Central  America 
Colombia  and  Panama 

Venezuela 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine  Republic  . 
Gibraltar    ... 

Malta 

British  W.  Africa 

„        S.       „         ... 
British  India — 

Bombay 

Madras 

Burma 

Straits  Settlements '  . 

Ceylon 

Australia 

New  Zealand      .... 

Canada       

British    West    India    Islands, 

Bahamas  and  British  Guiana 
Other  countries . 

Total 


1903. 


Thousands      Price 
of  Yards,     per  Vard. 


60,650 
47.570 
53-199 
17^52 
33.824 
«,363 
2405 
40.973 

305.*!  I 

229,704 
709 
32J68 
64^89 
34.859 

156,905 
25.558 

477.691 
67,315 
72,360 
86,349 
19.337 
40.879 
44.399 
53.330 
38,962 
84,118 

153,403 
44.063 

151.003 
11.961 
4.065 
69.795 
61,778 

678,684 
133.825 
[,123,004 

64.654 
113,006 

17.395 
106,000 

38.499 

47.439 

49.614 


5.157.316 


3-77 
3-57 
4-34 
4-61 


2-79 
3-91 
2-39 


3-83 
3-58 
4- "5 


2-57 


1904- 


Thousands      Price 
of  Yards,     per  Yard, 


60,139 
46.187 
56,237 
17.759 
29,440 
7.904 
3, 102 


51.262 
55.131 
33.1'? 

185,196 
35.969 

548.974 
43.373 
53.391 
98.797 
21.679 
53,018 


10,578 
3.659 
69.308 
39,670 

818,261 

141.675 

1,215,607 

79,765 
100,330 

19.336 
123,247 

33.538 


5.591.823 


3-34 

3-31 

3-42 


3-85 
3-04 
2-47 
3-45 
3-43 
403 


3-10 
284 
3-95 
4-01 
3-81 
4-25 


3-75 


1905- 


Thousands      Price 
of  Yards,    per  Yard. 


65.842 
56.639 
67.509 
14.875 
29.867 
8,746 
1,905 
28,190 
376.309 
372,737 
455 
44407 
69,163 
38,6*7 
226,586 
43,876 
799,733 
138,725 
65.563 
80,679 
21,028 
49.533 
31.798 
32.717 

131,504 
56.770 
159.  "5 
3.960 
4,006 
74.392 
50,593 


1,380.314 
72.528 

121.690 
24.991 

136,481 
32J15 
45,189 


6,198,200 


3-47 
4-4I 
4-65 
303 
531 
3-60 


2-11 
3-44 
308 
2-59 
3-57 
3-66 
306 
3-99 
7-40 


2-78 

3-63 
2-50 

3-95 

334 

2-73 


313 
3-71 
3-94 
3-85 
3-63 
4-47 


as  lawn,  batiste,  serge,  huckaback,  galloon,  and  a  large  numbec 

of  names  are  of  obvious  derivation  and  use,  such  as  umbrella 

doth,  apron  doth,  sail  doth,  book-binding  doth,  shroud  dotfa. 

*  Ineluding  Federated  Malay  State 
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butter  doth,  mooquito  netting,  handkerddef,  blanket,  towelling, 
bagging. 

Among  tlie  misceUaneouB  cloths  made  or  made  partly  of  cotton 
may  be  mentioned;  watte  cloths,  made  from  waste  yarns  and 
usually  coarse  in  texture;  kkaki  cloth,  made  largely  for  military 
clothing  in  cotton  as  well  as  in  woollen;  cottonade,  a  name  given  to 
various  coarse  low  dotbs  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere; 
lasting,  which  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  "  lasting  doth,"  a 
stiff,  durable  texture  used  in  making  shoes,  &c.;  betting  clotk, 
used  in  bolting  or  sifting;  brattice  cloth,  a  stout,  tarred  doth  made 
of  cotton  or  wool  and  used  for  brattidng  or  lining  the  sides  of 
riiafts  in  mines;  sponge  cloths,  used  for  deaning  machinery; 
shoddy  and  mungo,  which  thou^  mainly  woollen  have  frequently 
a  cotton  admixture;  and  splits,  either  plain  or  fancy,  usuaUy  of 
low  quality,  which  indude  any  doth  woven  two  or  tliree  in  the 
breadth  of  the  loom  and  "spUt"  into  the  necessary  width. 
Cotton  is  used  too  for  many  miscellaneous  purposes,  indudiug 
the  manufacture  of  lamp  wicks  and  even  of  billiard  balls. 

British  Cotton  Cloth  sports. — The  main  lines  of  the  Lancashire 
export  trade  in  cotton  goods  are  indicated  in  the  Board  of  Tiade 
returns.  The  table  on  p.  1 50  compiled  from  them  is  taken  from 
the  Manchester  Guardian.  It  gives  in  thousands  of  yards  the 
quantities  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  during 
1903, 1904  and  1905  respectively,  together  with  average  value  per 
yard  for  each  of  the  countries. 

The  following  table  gives,  approximatdy,  in  thousands  of  yards 
the  quantities  exported  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  cotton 
cloths: — 


■903- 

1904. 

1905- 

of  Yards. 

of  Yards. 

Thousands 
of  Yards. 

Gi«y  or  unUeacbed  .       . 
Bleached     .... 

Dyed  and  coloured    . 

1,880,331 
1,326,255 
1,027.925 
9«.735 

1,036.901 
993.009 

2,336.018 

1. 7 10.742 
1,053,900 
1,097,540 

In  the  caseof  doth,  too,  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  absolute  record  of  imports  to  the  particular  countries, 
as  the  ultimate  redpient  is  not  always  determined.  The  devdop- 
ment  of  the  Eastern  trade  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  cotton  trade  in  the  19th  century.  Professor 
Chapman  writes  in  his  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade:  "In  i8ao 
Europe  received  about  half  the  cotton  fabrics  which  were  sent 
abroad,  while  the  United  States  received  nearly  one-tenth  and 
eastern  Asia  little  more  than  one-twentieth.  By  1880  Europe 
was  taking  less  than  one-twelfth,  the  United  States  less  than 
one-fiftieth,  and  eastern  Asia  more  than  a  half." 

Naturally  a  trade  tends  to  find  out  the  most  direct  means  of 
distribution,  and  Manchester  merchants  are  now  generally  in 
direct  connexion  with  native  dealers  in  India.  Bombay  was  the 
pioneer  in  the  custom,  followed  now  by  Calcutta  and  Karachi,  by 
which  deliveries  of  goods  from  British  merchants  remained  under 
the  control  of  the  banks  until  the  native  dealers  took  them  up. 
Manchester  business  with  India,  China,  &c.,  is  done  under 
various  conditions,  however,  and  a  good  many  firms  have 
branches  abroad.  The  regular  "indent"  by  which  most  of  the 
Manchester  Eastern  business  is  conducted  now  implies  a  definite 
offer  for  shipment  from  the  dealer  abroad,  either  direct  or  through 
the  exporter's  agents,  and  commonly  includes  freight  and  insur- 
ance. The  term  "commission  agent"  is  now  discredited,  and 
buying  done  by  Manchester  houses  on  simple  commission  terms 
is  unusual  though  not  unknown.  This  has  been  so  since  the 
famous  law  case  of  Williamson  v.  Barbour  in  1877,  when  it  was 
established  that  whatever  might  be  tbe  custom  of  the  trade  a 
commission  agent  was  not  entitled  to  make  a  profit  over  his 
commission  on  the  various  processes,  sudi  as  handling  and 
packing,  which  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  exporter's  work.  A 
good  deal  of  business  is  done,  however,  for  South  America  and 
other  markets  in  which  the  goods  are  bought  for  delivery  in  the 
Manchester  warehouse,  all  charges  for  packing,  tec,  and  carriage 
bdng  extra. 


Transactions  with  distant  markets  are  now  done  almost  en- 
tirely by  cable,  and  a  remarkable  development  of  the  tdegraidiic 
code  has  enabled  merchants  to  pack  a  good  deal  into  a  brief 
message.  A  cable  sent  to  India  in  the  evening  may  bring  a  reply 
next  morning,  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  cotton  fluctuations  mail 
advices  are  confined  mainly  to  general  discussion,  hypothetical 
inquiry,  advice,  admonition  and  complaint.  Some  Manchester 
extort  business  is  done  thnnigh  London,  Gla^ow,  and  continental 
towns,  of  which  Hamburg  is  the  prindpal.  Glasgow  buys  largely 
of  yams  and  cloth,  some  considerable  part  of  which  is  dyed  or 
printed,  for  India  and  elsewhere,  and  has  an  indigenous  manu- 
facture and  trade  in  fine  goods  such  as  book-muslins  and  lai^kets, 
a  somewhat  delicate  department  of  manufacture  which  necessi- 
tates a  slower  running  of  machinery  than  is  usual  in  Lancashire. 

Besides  the  indent  business  there  is,  of  course,  purdy  merchant 
business  by  Manchester  exporters,  who  buy  on  their  own  initia- 
tive at  what  they  consider  to  be  opportune  times  or  on  recom- 
mendations from  their  houses  or  correspondents  abroad.  In  the 
Indian  trade,  especially  in  the  Calcutta  trade,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  amotmt  is  done  by  a  few  houses  who  buy  in  this  way, 
and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  method, 
which  had  fallen  out  of  fashion,  may  not  further  devdop.  It  is 
more  q>eculative  than  the  indent  business,  but  the  dealing  with 
large  quantities  which  it  involves  gives  the  opportunity  to  buy 
very  cheaply.  A  good  many  firms  venture  occasionally  to  buy  in 
antidpation  of  their  customers'  needs,  e^>ecially  when  they  expect 
a  rising  market.  During  the  great  trade  "boom"  of  1905  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  buying  by  exporters  in  advance  of  their 
indents  because  manufacturers  continued  to  contract  en^gements 
which  threatened  to  exdude  dilatory  buyers.  On  the  whole, 
however,  what  may  be  called  the  q>eculative  centre  of  gravity 
of  Great  Britain's  export  business  in  cotton  goods  is  not  in 
Manchester  but  abroad. 

The  terms  on  which  business  Is  conducted  are  various  even  in  a 
single  market,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  reproach  that  British  firms 
are  old-fashioned  in  their  rductance  to  give  credit.  The  so- 
called  enterprising  methods  of  some  German  traders  are,  however, 
condemned  by  many  experienced  English  traders,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  China,  for  instance,  the  seeming  successes  of  the  new- 
comers are  delusive.  The  Tientsin  devdopments  of  German 
business  on  credit  terms  are  said  to  have  proved  unsatisfactory, 
and  heavy  losses  were  suffered  in  Hong-Kong  some  years  ago  by 
merchants  who  endeavoured  to  initiate  a  bolder  system  of  trading. 
The  very  common  complaint  of  British  consuls  that  British 
firms  neglect  to  send  out  travellers  may  have  some  foundation, 
but  a  commercial  house  naturally  follows  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance to  the  devdopment  of  its  trade,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  remote  and  barren  ground  when  better  opportunities  are 
near  at  hand.  On  the  whole  it  appears  ttiat  the  British  cotton 
trade  continues  to  increase  to  a  satisfactory  degree  in  fancy  and 
special  goods,  which  require  for  their  production  a  comparativdy 
high  degree  of  technical  skill,  and  are  more  lucrative  than  some 
of  the  simpler  products  in  which  competitors  have  been  most 
formidable.  Various  finidung  processes,  and  particularly  the 
mercerizing  of  yam  and  doth,  have  increased  the  possibilities  in 
cotton  mAteriaJs,  and  while  staples  still  form  the  bulk  of  out 
foreign  trade,  it  seems  that  as  the  stress  of  competition  in  these 
grows  acute,  more  and  more  of  our  energy  may  be  transferred  to 
the  production  of  goods  which  appeal  toagrowingtasteor  fancy. 

British  Home  Trade. — The  home  trade  in  cotton  doths  is  a 
great  and  important  section,  but  it  is  not  comparable  in  volume  to 
the  export  trade.  It  involves  more  numerous  and  more  daborate 
processes,  and  the  qualities  for  home  use  are  generally  finer  and 
more  costly  than  those  for  export.  Of  course  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  the  yam  spun  in  Lancashire  is  woven  in  Lajicashire,  but  of 
the  cotton  doth  woven  in  Lancashire  it  is  roughly  estimated  that 
about  20%  is  used  in  Great  Britain.  Not  only  is  the  average  of 
quality  better,  but  the  variety  of  kinds  and  designs  is  greater  in 
the  home  trade  than  in  the  export  trade.  A  good  home  trade 
connexion  is  considered  an  extremdy  valuable  asset,  and  as  the 
trade  is  highly  differentiated  the  profits  are  usually  good.  Some 
manufacturers  devote  themsdves  nduaivdy  to  ^  home  trade, 
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and  some  exclusively  to  foretgn  trade,  but  tliere  is  &  large  class 
with  what  may  be  called  a  margin  of  alternation,  which  serves  to 
redress  the  balance  as  business  in  one  or  other  of  the  sections  is 
good  or  bad. 

Certain  kinds  of  light  goods  made  for  India  and  other  Extern 
markets  are  not  used  in  the  home  trade,  and  the  typical  Eastern 
staples  are  not  generally  used  in  their  particular  "sizings,"  but 
with  these  exceptions  and  various  specialities  almost  every  kind 
of  cotton  doth  is  used  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain.  Grey 
calicoes  for  home  use,  except  the  lowest  kinds,  are  comparatively 
pure, and  of  late  years  thehesvyfiUings  which  used  to  becommon 
in  bleached  goods  have  become  discredited.  The  housewife  long 
persisted  in  deceiving  herself  by  purchasing  filled  calicoes,  and  the 
movement  in  favour  of  purer  goods  owes  a  good  deal,  strangely 
enough,  to  the  increase  in  the  making-up  trade  and  the  consequent 
inconveniences  to  workers  of  sewing  machines,  whose  needles 
were  constantly  broken  by  hard  filled  calicoes. 

This  development  of  the  making-up  trade  has  become  an 
important  element  in  the  home  trade,  and  it  has  greatly  reduced 
the  retail  sale  of  piece-goods.  The  purchase  of  ready-made  shirts, 
underclothing,  &c.,  corresponds  to  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.  The  factories  which  have  been  erected  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  on  the  outskirts  of  London  and  elsewhere  turn  out 
millions  of  garments  that  would,  under  the  old  conditions,  have 
been  made  at  home.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  balance  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  systems,  and  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  made-up  cotton  garments  are  necessarily  cheap 
and  inefBcient. 

The  chief  distributing  centre  of  cotton  made-up  goods  is 
Loudon,  though  a  considerable  trade  is  done  through  wholesale 
houses  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere.  Large  warehouses  in  the 
city  of  London  carry  on  the  trade  and  frequently  supply  Lanca- 
shire with  her  own  goods.  Of  course  the  partial  loss  of  the 
piece-goods  trade  by  the  shops  is  not  a  loss  in  aggregate  trade,  as 
they  are  the  ultimate  distributors  of  the  made-up  garments, 
which  are  probably  at  least  as  profitable  to  retail  as  calico  or 
flannelette  sold  in  lengths. 

The  normal  course  of  home  trade  piece-goods  is  from  manu- 
facturer to  bleacher,  dyer,  printer  or  finisher,  either  on  account  of 
a  merchant  to  whom  liie  goods  are  sold  or  on  the  manufacturer's 
own  account.  By  far  the  majority  of  Lancashire  manufacturers 
sell  their  goods  as  diey  come  from  the  loom,  or,  as  it  is  called,  in 
the  "grey  state,"  but  an  increasing  number  now  cultivate  the 
trade  in  finished  goods.  Usually  the  manufacturer  sells  either 
directly  or  through  an  agent  to  a  merchant  who  sells  again  to  the 
shopkeeper,  but  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  seen  a 
considerable  development  of  more  direct  dealing.  Some  manu- 
facturers now  go  to  the  shopkeeper,  and  this  has  made  it  difficult 
for  the  merchant  with  a  limited  capital  and  therefore  a  limited 
assortment  to  survive.  The  great  general  houses  such  as 
Rylands's,  Philips's  and  Watt's  in  Manchester,  and  Cook's  and 
Pawson's  in  London,  some  of  which  are  manufacturers  to  a  minor 
degree,  continue  to  flourish  because  under  one  roof  they  can 
supply  all  that  the  draper  requires,  and  so  enable  him  to  econo- 
mize in  the  time  spent  in  buying  and  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  attending  to  many  accounts.  Some  general  merchants, 
indeed,  supply  what  are  practically  "  tied  houses,"  which  give  all 
their  trade  in  return  for  pecuniary  assistance  or  special  terms. 

The  tendency  to  eliminate  the  middleman  has  not  only 
brought  a  good  many  manufacturers  into  direct  relation  with  the 
shopkeeper,  but  in  some  exceptional  cases  the  manufacturer, 
adopting  some  system  of  broadcast  advertisement  and  postal 
delivery,  has  dealt  with  the  consumer,  Naturally,  the  merchant 
resents  any  developments  which  exclude  him,  and  some  mild  forms 
of  boycott  have  occasionally  been  instituted.  In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  an  arduous  struggle  over  this  question,  and 
combinationa  of  merchants  have  sometimes  compelled  favourable 
terms.  In  England,  though  the  merchant  has  maintained  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  with  shopkeepers,  the  developing  trade  with 
maken  of  shirts,  underclothing,  &c.,  is  mainly  done  by  the 
manufacturers  directly,  and  perhaps  the  simplification  of 
relations  by  direct  dealing  in  the  cotton  trade  has  now  reached 


a  point  of  fairly  stable  compromise.  The  tendency  to  direct 
trading  is  naturally  controlled  by  the  exigencies  of  capital.  Those 
manufacturers  who  act  as  merchants  aim  to  retain  the  merchant 
profit  and  must  employ  a  merchant  capital  in  stocks.  There  has 
been  a  tendency,  indeed,  to  make  the  manufacturer  the  stock- 
keeper,  and  some  merchants  do  little  more  than  pass  on  the 
goods  a  stage  after  taking  toll.  The  great  improvement  in  trade 
during  1905  and  1906  checked  this  tendency,  and  probably  the 
manufacturing  extensions  owed  something  to  the  capital  set  free 
by  the  reductions  of  stocks. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  while  most  of  the  ^>inning 
concerns  are  worked  by  limitnl  companies  or  individuals  with  a 
considerable  capital,  a  good  many  small  manufacturers  exist  who 
have  little  capital  and  axe  practically  finanded  by  their  agents  or 
customers.    Tliis  is  so  in  both  the  export  and  home  trades. 

The  home  trade  merchant  or  merchant-manufacturer  works 
largely  through  i^ents  and  travellers,  and  though  railway 
faciUties  continue  to  improve,  some  shopkeepers  rarely  visit  their 
markets.  The  difficulty  that  is  naturally  experienced  by  a 
traveller  in  finding  suffident  support  on  a  sparsely  populated 
"ground"  has  brought  into  vogue  the  traveller  on  commission 
who  represents  several  firms.  The  traveller  with  salary  and 
allowances  for  expenses  survives,  but  the  quickening  induced  by 
an  interest  in  the  amount  of  sales  has  caused  many  firms  to  adc^t 
the  principle  of  commission,  which  may,  however,  be  an  addition 
to  a  minimum  salary.  Of  course,  such  travellers  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  cotton  trade,  but  cotton  goods  in  various  forms  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  home  trade. 

The  profits  of  manufacturer,  merchants  and  shopkeepers  are 
commonly  very  much  less  on  the  lower  dasses  of  cotton  goods 
than  on  the  higher  ones.  Thus  while  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
id.  per  yd.  between  the  qualiries  on  a  manidacturer's  list,  the 
difference  in  cost  may  not  be  more  than  a  farthing;  and,  again, 
while  the  shopkeeper  sometimes  pays  aid.  or  even  2|d.  per  yd. 
for  a  calico  to  retail  at  zjd.,  his  next  selling  price  may  be  3}d.  for 
one  which  costs  him  only  zfd.  or  3d.  per  yd.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  poorer  dasses  of  the  community  have  the 
discretion  to  avoid  the  lowest  qualities  they  may  obtain  very  good 
value  in  serviceable  goods.  In  the  matter  of  profits,  however, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity. 

The  Manchester  JRoyal  Exchange. — There  are  not  many  cotton 
mills  or  weaving  sheds  in  Manchester,  which  is,  however,  the 
great  distriburive  centre,  and  its  Exchange  is  the  meeting-place  of 
most  classes  of  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  cotton  trade  and  various 
trades  allied  to  it.  As  buyers  of  finished  goods  for  London  and  the 
country  do  not  attend  it,  certain  departments  of  the  home  trade 
are  hardly  represented,  but  practically  all  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  and  all  the  export  merchants  of  any  importance 
are  subscribers.  Transactions  between  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers are  largely  eSected  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  old 
"market  days,"  when  the  manufacturing  towns  are  well  repre- 
sented, but  a  large  amount  of  business  is  transacted  every  day. 
Besides  the  persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade  and 
connected  with  allied  trades,  a  large  number  of  members  find  it 
convenient  to  use  this  great  meeting-place  as  a  means  of  approach 
to  a  body  of  responsible  persons.  Thus  not  only  bleachers, 
carriers,  chemical  manufacturers,  mill  furnishers  and  account- 
ants find  their  way  there,  but  also  tanners,  timber  merchants, 
stockbrokers  and  even  wine  merchants.  Since  the  Ship  Canal 
made  Manchester  into  a  cotton  port  there  has  been  a  steady 
development  of  the  raw  cotton  trade  in  Manchester,  and  many 
cotton  brokers  and  merchants  have  Manchester  offices  or  pay 
regular  visits  from  Liverpool. 

The  various  expansions  and  developments  have  made  it 
difficult  to  maintain  the  ratio  between  accommodation  and 
requirements,  and  although  overcrowding  is  troublesome  only 
during  some  three  or  four  hours  a  week,  at  "high  'Change"  on 
market  days,  various  complaints  and  suggestions  provoked  in 
ipo6  an  appeal  from  the  chairman  of  directors  to  the  Manchester 
corporation.  This  took  the  form  of  a  suggestion  that  the 
Exchange  should  be  worked  as  a  munidpai  institution  on  a  new 
site,  and  though  such  a  development  met  with  ^ipsitioD  it  mu 
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^qHurent  that  Manchester  must  presently  have  a  new  or  an 
enlarged  Exchange.  The  present  buildiiig  is,  however,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the  various 
eichanges  coincides  with  the  eiqumsion  of  the  Lancashire 
industry. 

According  to  semi-^ffidal  records  "  tlie  first  building  in  the 
nature  of  an  Exchange  "  was  erected  in  1729  by  Sir  Oswald 
Mosley,  and  though  designed  for  "  chapmen  to  meet  and  transact 
their  business  "  it  a[q>ears  that,  as  to-day,  encroachments  were 
made  by  other  traders  until  cotton  manufacturers  and  merchants 
prderred  to  do  their  business  in  the  street.  In  1792  the  building 
was  demolished,  and  for  a  period  of  some  eighteen  years  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  iSog  the  new  Exchange  was  opened,  and 
terms  of  membership  were  fixed  at  two  guineas  for  those  within 
It  m.  of  the  building  and  one  guinea  for  those  outside  this  radius. 
In  the  following  year  plans  for  enlargement  were  submitted  to  the 
shareholders,  and  various  extensions  followed,  particularly  in 
1830  and  1847.  The  present  building  was  opened  partly  in  1871 
and  partly  in  1874.  The  area  of  the  great  room  is  4405  sq.  yds. 
The  subscription  was  raised  on  the  ist  of  January  1906  from 
three  guineas  to  four  guineas  for  new  members,  but  the  number  of 
members  continues  to  increase  and  early  in  1906  amounted 
to  S786. 

Of  coarse  in  this  great  mart  a  large  variety  of  types  is  to  be 
found  and  the  members  fall  into  some  kind  of  rough  grouping. 
Export  buyers,  attended  by  salesmen,  are  commonly  more  or  less 
Stationary  and  prominent ;  Bumley  manufacturers  abound  in  one 
locality  and  spinners  of  Egyptian  yams  in  another.  The  import- 
ance of  the  Exchange  as  a  bargaining  centre  b  fairly  maintained, 
though  buyers  ore  assiduously  cultivated  in  their  own  offices,  and 
the  telephone  has  done  a  good  deal  to  abbreviate  nlegotiation. 
As  to  the  amouiU^  of  business  transacted  on  the  Exchange  there 
is  no  record.  The  market  reporters  make  some  attempt  to 
materialize  tiie  current  gossip,  and  doubtless  catch  well  enough 
the  great  movements  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  demand,  but  the  sum 
of  countless  obscure  transactions  cannot  be  estimated.  Some 
few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  mark  more  clearly  the 
course  of  business  in  Manchester,  and  a  scheme  was  prepared  for 
the  recording  of  daily  transactions.  This  could  only  have  been  a 
somewhat  rough  afiaii,  but  its  ori^nator  maintained  reasonably 
that  it  would  be  of  interest  if  some  indication  of  the  doily  move- 
ments could  be  obtained.  For  some  time  a  memorandum  of  the 
total  of  daily  sales  reported  was  posted  on  'Change,  but  the 
indifiereoce  of  traders,  together  with  the  distrust  that  makes  any 
innovation  difficult,  caused  the  scheme  to  be  abandoned. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  volume  of 
British  home  trade  to  distinguish  what  may  be  called  the 
efiective  movements  of  goods.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  re-selling  both  in  yam  and  cloth,  and,  though  the  bulk  of 
cotton  goods  finds  the  way  through  regular  and  normal  channels 
to  the  consumer,  these  channels  are  not  always  direct.  A  good 
many  transactions  on  the  Manchester  Exchange  are  intermediate, 
without  fulfilling  any  useful  function,  and  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  principals  if  they  were  brought  together.  Agents,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  sometimes  occupy  a  precarious  position,  but  they 
are  protected  in  some  degree  by  law  as  well  as  by  the  custom  of 
the  trade  and  the  point  of  honour.  Points  of  honour  in  the 
Manchester  business  may  seem  to  be  arbitrarily  selected,  but  they 
ore  an  important  part  of  the  scheme.  An  immense  amount  of 
business  is  done  without  any  apparent  check  against  repudiation. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  verbal  bargain  that  binds,  and  large  transac- 
tions are  commonly  completed  without  witnesses,  though  before 
the  contract  or  memorandum  of  sale  passes  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  may  have  made  the  bargain,  to  one  side  or  the  other,  a 
very  bad  one.  -  (A.  N.  M.) 

COTTON  MAHDPACI1JRE.  The  antiquity  of  the  cotton 
industry  has  hitherto  proved  unfathomable,  as  can  readily  be 
understood  from  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  universal  negative, 
especially  from  such  scanty  material  as  we  possess  of  remote  ages. 
That  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  cotton  fabrics  were  unknown  01 
quite  uncommon  in  Europe  may  be  inferred  from  Herodotus' 
mention  of  the  cotton  clothing  of  the  Indians.    Ultimately  the 
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cotton  industry  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  ijtli  century  we  find  it  flourishing  in  Spain.  In  the  New 
World  it  would  seem  to  have  originated  spontaneously,  since  on 
the  discovery  of  America  the  wearing  apparel  in  use  included 
cotton  fabrics.  After  the  collapse  of  Spanish  prosperity  before 
the  Moors  in  the  14th  century  the  Netherlands  assumed  a 
leadership  in  this  branch  of  the  textile  industries  as  they  did  also 
in  other  branches.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  cotton  manu- 
facture was  carried  from  the  Netherlands  to  England  by  refugees 
during  the  Spanish  persecution  of  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century;  but  no  absolute  proof  of  this  statement  has  been 
forthcoming,  and  although  workers  in  cotton  may  have  been 
among  the  Flemish  weavers  who  fled  to  England  about  that  time, 
and  some  of  whom  are  said  to  have  settled  in  and  about 
Manchester,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  cotton  fabrics  were  made 
on  an  insignificant  scale  in  England  years  before,  and  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  the  industry  was  not  noticeable  till 
many  years  later.  If  England  did  derive  her  cotton  manufacture 
from  the  Netherlands  she  was  unwillingly  compelled  to  repay 
the  loan  with  interest  more  than  two  hundred  years  later  when 
the  machine  industry  was  conveyed  to  the  continent  through  the 
ingenuity  of  Li^vin  Bauwens,  despite  the  precautions  taken  to 
preserve  it  for  the  British  Isles.  About  the  same  time  English 
colonists  transported  it  to  the  United  States.  Since,  as  trans- 
formed in  England,  the  cotton  industry,  particularly  spinning,  has 
spread  throughout  the  civilized  and  semi- civilized  world,  though 
its  most  important  seat  still  remains  the  land  of  its  greatest 
development. 

As  early  as  the  13th  century  cotton-wool  was  used  in  England 
for  candle-wicks.*    The  importation  of  the  cotton  from  the 
Levant  in  the  i6th  century  is  mentioned  by  Hakluyt,* 
and  according  to  Macpherson  it  was  brought  (  ""^ 

from  Antwerp  in  1 560.  Reference  to  the  manufacture 
of  cottons  in  England  long  before  the  second  half  of  the 
16th  century  are  numerous,  but  the  "  cottons  "  spoken  of  were 
not  cottons  proper  as  Defoe  would  seem  to  have  mistakenly 
imagined.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is  a  passage  by  William 
Camden  (writing  in  rS9o)  quoted  below,  in  which  Manchester 
cottons  are  specificaUy  described  as  woollens,  and  there  is  a  notice 
in  the  act  of  33  Henry  Vill.  (c.  xv.)  of  the  Manchester  linen  and 
woollen  industries,  and  of  cottons — which  are  clearly  woollens 
since  their  "  dressyng  and  frisyng  "  is  noted,  and  the  latter 
process,  which  consists  in  raising  and  curUng  the  nap,  was 
not  applicable  to  cotton  textiles.  John  Leiand,  after  his 
visit  to  Manchester  about  1538,  used  these  words — "  Bolton- 
upon-Moore  market  standeth  most  by  cottons;  divers  villages  in 
the  Moores  about  Bolton  do  make  cottons."  Leiand,  it  is  true, 
might  conceivably  be  referring  to  manufactures  from  the  vegetable 
fibre,  but  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  since  the  term  "  cottons  " 
would  seem  to  have  been  current  with  a  perfectly  definite 
meaning.  The  goods  were  probably  an  En^ish  imitation  in  wool 
of  conUnental  cotton  fustians — which  would  eiptain  the  name. 
Again  we  may  quote  from  the  act  of  5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  "  a]] 
the  cottons  called  Matichesttr,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  coUtms, 
full  wrought  to  the  sale,  shall  be  in  length  twenty-two  yards  and 
contain  in  breadth  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  the  water  and  shall 
weigh  thirty  pounds  in  the  piece  at  least  ";  and  from  the  act 
8  Elizabeth  c.  xi.,  "  every  of  the  said  cottons  being  sufficiently 
mUled  or  thicked,  dean  scoured,  well-wrought  and  full-dried, 
shall  weigh  21  lb  at  the  least."'  These  are  evidently  the  weights 
of  woollen  goods:  further,  it  may  be  observed  that  milling  is  not 
applicable  to  cotton  goods.  The  earliest  reference  to  a  cotton 
manufacture  in  En^and  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
pointing  to  the  fabrication  of  textiles  from  cotton  proper,  is  in  the 
will  of  James  Billston  (a  not  un-English  name),  who  is  described 
as  a"  cotton  manufacturer,"  proved  at  Chester  in  1578.*  It  may 
plausibly  be  contended  that  James  Billston  was  a  worker  in  the 

>  See  the  extract  from  the  books  of  Bolton  Abbey,  given  by  Baines 
(p.  qG)  and  dated  1298. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  306 ;  Baines,  pp.  96-97. 
'  Baines,  pp.  93  and  94. 

*  Lancashire  and  Chwhire  Record  Society,  vol-^i. 
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vegetable  fibre,  since  otherwise  "  manufacturer  of  cottons  " 
would  have  been  a.  more  natural  desisnation.  But  the  proof  of 
tiie  wiU  of  one  cotton  manufacturer  establishes  very  little. 

The  next  earliest  known  reference  to  the  cotton  industry 
proper  occurs  in  a  petition  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  made  presum- 
ably in  1610,  asking  for  the  continuance  of  a  grant  for  r^orming 
frauds  committed  in  the  manufacture  of "  bambtmne  cotton  such 
as  groweth  in  the  land  of  Persia  being  no  kind  of  wool."*  Sut 
a  far  more  valuable  piece  of  evidence,  discovered  by  W.  H.  Price, 
is  a  petition  of  "  Merchants  and  citizens  of  London  that  use 
buying  and  selling  of  fustians  made  in  England,  as  of  the  makers 
of  the  same  fustians."*  Its  probable  date  is  i63i,anditcontains 
the  following  important  passages: — 

"  About  twenty  yeara  part,  divers  people  in  this  kingidom,  but 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  nave  found  out  the  trade  of 
making  of  other  fustians,  made  of  a  kind  of  bombast  or  down, 
being  a  fruit  of  the  earth  growing  upon  little  shrubs  or  bushes, 
brought  into  this  kingdom  by  the  Turkey  merchants,  from  Smyrna, 
Cyprus,  Acra  and  Sydon,  but  commonly  called  cotton  wool;  and 
also  of  linen  yam  most  part  brought  out  o(  Scotland,  and  othersome 
made  in  Engmod,  and  no  part  of  the  same  fustians  of  any  wool  at  all, 
for  which  said  bombast  and  yam  imported,  his  majesty  has  a  great 
yearjy  sum  of  money  for  the  custom  and  subsidy  thereof. 

"  There  is  at  the  least  ^  thousand  pieces  of  fustian  of  this  kind 
yearly  made  in  England,  the  subsidy  to  his  majesty  of  the  materials 
lor  making  of  every  piece  coming  to  between  8d.  and  lod.  the  piece ; 
and  thousands  of  poor  people  set  on  working  of  these  fustians. 

"The  right  honourable  duke  of  Lennox  in  ii  of  Jacobus  1613 
procured  a  patent  from  his  majesty.  oC  alnager  of  new  draperies  for 
60  years,  upon  pretence  that  wool  was  convMted  into  other  sorts  of 
commodities  to  the  loss  of  customs  and  subsidies  for  wool  transported 
beyond  seas;  and  therein  is  inserted  into  his  patent,  searching  and 
sealing;  and  subsidy  for  80  several  stuffs;  and  among  the  rest 
these  fustians  or  other  stuffs  of  this  land  of  cotton  wool,  and  subsidy 
and  a  fee  for  the  same,  and  forfeiture  of  3os.  for  putting  any  to  sale 
unseated,  the  moiety  of  the  same  forfeiture  to  the  said  duke,  and 
power  thereby  given  to  the  duke  or  his  deputies,  to  enter  any  man's 
house  to  search  for  any  such  stuffs,  and  seize  them  till  the  forfeiture 
be  paid;  and  if  any  resist  such  search,  to  forfeit  £10  and  power 
thereby  given  to  the  lord  treasurer  or  diancellor  of  the  exdiequer, 
to  make  new  ordinances  or  grant  commissions  for  the  aid  of  the 
duke  and  his  officers  in  execution  of  their  office." 

Here  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  cotton  industry  on  an 
appreciable  scale — it  is  questionable  whether  any  importance 
should  be  attached  to  the  expression  "  found  out  " — ia  given  by 
those  who  would  be  spealung  of  facts  within  the  memory  of 
themselves  01  their  friends  as  "  about  twenty  years  past  "  from 
i6i[,  and  the  annual  output  of  the  industry  in  163 1  is  mentioned. 
Moreover,  it  is  eatabUshed  by  this  document  that  for  a  time  at 
least  the  cotton  manufacture  was  "  regulated  "  like  the  other 
textile  trades.  The  date  assigned  by  the  petitioners  for  the  first 
attraction  of  attention  by  the  English  cotton  industry  may  be 
supported  on  negative  grounds. 

Bainea  assures  us  that  William  Camden,  who  wrote  in  1590, 
devoted  not  a  sentence  to  the  cotton  industry,  though  Manchester 
figures  among  his  descriptions:  "  This  town,"  he  says,  "  excels 
the  towns  immediately  around  it  in  handsomeness,  populousness, 
woollen  manufacture,  market  place,  church  and  college;  but  did 
much  more  excel  them  in  the  last  age,  as  wdl  by  the  glory  of  its 
woollen  cloths  {lanecrum  pannorutn  konore),  which  they  call 
Manchester  cottons,  as  by  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  which  the 
authority  of  parliament  tmder  Henry  VIII.  transferred  to 
Chester."*  It  is  significant  too  that  in  the  Elizabethan  poorlaw 
of  1601  (43  Elizabeth),  neither  cotton-wool  nor  yam  is  included 
among  the  fabrics  to  be  provided  by  the  overseers  to  set  the 
poor  to  work  upon;  though,  of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that 
so  short-stapled  a  fibre  needed  for  its  working,  when  machinery 
was  rough,  a  skill  in  the  operative  which  would  be  above  that  of 
the  average  person  unable  to  find  employment.  However,  a 
propoaal  was  made  in  1626  to  employ  the  poor  in  the  spinning 
of  cotton  and  weaving  wool.* 

■  SUtie  Papert,  DprntstU,  Wx.  %.    See  W.  H.  Price,  Quar.  Jour. 
Econ.,  vol.  XX. 
*  London  Guildhall  Libranr,  vol.  Beta,  Petitiotu  and  Parliamentary 


MaUers  {l630-i63iV  No.  16  (old  No.  35). 

•  The  act  referred  to  is  33  Henry  VIII.  c.  xv.,  already  mentioned. 
'  Cunningham,  Growth  of  Engliik  Industry  and  Cvmmtrct  (1903), 


Prior  to  Mr  Price's  discovery  of  the  petition  mentioned  above, 
the  earliest  known  notice  of  the  existence  in  England  of  a  cotton 
industry  of  any  magnitude  was  the  oft-quoted  passage  from 
Lewes  Roberts's  Treasure  of  Traffic  (1641),  which  runs:  "  The 
town  of  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  re> 
membered,  and  worthily  for  their  encouragement  oommended, 
who  buy  the  yame  of  the  Irish  in  great  quantity,  and  weaving 
it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell:  Neither  doth 
their  industry  rest  here,  for  they  buy  cotton-wool  in  Londcm 
that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work 
the  same,  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  vermillions,  dimitin  and 
other  sudi  stufifs,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same 
is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  foreign  parts." ' 

Despite  Lewes  Roberts's  flattering  reference,  the  trade  of 
Manchester  about  that  time  consisted  chiefly  in  woollen  frizes, 
fustians,  sackcloths,  minted  stuSs,  caps,  inkles,  tapes,  points, 
&c. ,  according  to  "  A  Description  of  the  Towns  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,"  i65o,i  and  woollens  for  a  long  time  held  the  first  place. 
But  before  another  century  had  run  its  course  cottons  proper  had 
pushed  into  the  first  rank,  though  the  woollen  industry  continued 
to  be  of  unquestionable  iraportance.  In  1 7  37  Daniel  Defoe  could 
write,  "  the  grand  manufacture  which  has  so  much  raised  this 
town  is  that  of  cotton  in  all  its  varieties,"  '  and  he  did  not  mean 
the  woollen  "  cottons,"  as  he  made  plain  by  other  references  to 
the  industry  in  the  same  connexion;  but  it  was  not  until  some 
fifty  years  later  that  the  ousting  of  the  woollen  industry  from 
what  is  now  peculiarly  the  cotton  district  became  unmistakable.* 
As  a  rule  the  woollen  weavers  were  driven  farther  and  farther  east 
— Bury  lay  just  outside  the  cotton  area  when  Defoe  wrote — and 
finally  many  of  them  settled  in  the  West  Riding.  Edwin  Butter- 
worth  even  tells  of  woollen  weavers  who  migrated  from  Oidham 
to  the  distant  town  of  Bradford  in  Wiltshire  because  of  the 
decline  of  their  trade  before  the  victorious  cotton  industry.  Much 
the  same  fate  was  being  shared  by  the  linen  industry  in  Lanca* 
shire,  which  was  forced  out  of  the  county  westwards  and  north- 
wards. The  explanation  of  the  three  centralizations,  namely  of 
the  woollen  industry,  the  cotton  industry  and  the  linen  industry, 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  popularity  of  the  fabrics  produced  by 
the  rising  cotton  industry  enabled  it  to  pay  high  wages,  which, 
indeed,  were  essential  to  bring  about  its  expansion.  This  a  priori 
diagnosis  is  supported  by  contemporary  analysis:  thus  "the 
rapid  progress  oi  that  business  (cotton  spinning)  and  the  higher 
wages  which  it  aSord,  have  so  far  distressed  the  makers  of 
worsted  goods  in  that  county  (Lancashire),  that  they  have 
found  themselves  obliged  to  offer  their  few  remaining  spinners 
larger  premiums  than  the  state  of  their  trade  would  allow."* 
The  best  operatives  of  Lancashire  were  attracted  sooner  or 
later  to  assist  the  triumphs  of  art  over  the  vegetable  wool. 
At  the  same  time  the  scattered  wooUen  and  linen  workers 
of  Lancashire  were  suffering  from  the  competition  of  rivals 
enjoying  elsewhere  the  economies  of  some  centralization,  and 
the  demand  for  woollen  and  linen  warps  in  the  cotton  industry 
ceased  after  the  introduction  of  Arkwright's  water-twist.  When 
the  factory  became  common  the  economies  of  centralization(  which 
arise  from  the  wide  range  of  specialism  laid  open  to  a  large  k>c^ 
industry)  increased;  moreover  they  were  reinforced  by  the 
diminution  of  sodal  friction  and  the  intensification  of  business 
sensitiveness  which  marked  the  development  of  the  tQth  century. 
Once  begun,  the  centralizing  movement  proceeded  naturally  with 
accelerating  speed.  The  contrast  beneath  is  an  instructive 
statistical  comment: — 

■  Original  edition,  pp.  32,  33. 

•Allan's  Description  of  the  Country  from  Thirty  to  Forty  Kites 
round  Manchester,  p.  154. 
'  Tour^  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

■  For  instance  Radcllffe  p.  61.  Ogden  (author  of  A  Description 
of  Manchester,  &c.,  published  in  1783),  if  Aikin's  "accurate  and 
well-informed  enquirer  "  by  Ogden,  says  that  the  period  of  rafrid 

extension  -'  ■'■-  — " —   —- ' — ' —  ' -' — "■    ^ —  -'" 

Butterwon 
the  text. 

*  Account  of  Society  for  Promotion  of  Industry  in  Lindsey  (1789), 
Brit.  Mus.  103,  L.  56.  Quoted  from  Cunningham's  Bn^ish  InMuky 
and  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  p.  453,  n.  ed.,  1893.  -^  . 
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Cumberland 
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Ireland 
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3.000 
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*59.3«> 
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llie  distribution  of  the  industiy  has  varied  grestly  in  the  two 
periods.  If  it  had  remained  constant  Loacashire  would  only 
have  contained  300,000  operatives  in  1899,  instead  of  the  actual 
400,000.  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  only  contained  30,000 
instead  of  70,000,  and  in  Ireland  the  numbers  were  one-tenth  of 
what  they  should  have  been.  The  percentage  of  operatives  in 
Lancashire  in  1838  was  58-5,  but  this  increased  to  75-7  in  1898, 

Why,  we  may  natur^y  inquire,  did  not  the  cotton  industry 
localize  in  the  West  Riding  or  Cheshire  and  the  woollen  industry 
maintain  its  position  in  Lancashire?  Acddent  no 
gUnao-  *^°"^*  partly  explains  why  the  cotton  industry  is 
paBijvac  carried  on  where  it  b  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  apart  from  acddent,  as  regards  Lancashire,  it  is 
sufficient  answer  to  point  to  the  peculiarly  suitable  congeries  of 
conditions  to  be  found  there.  There  is  firstly  the  climate,  which 
for  the  purpose  of  cotton  spinning  is  unsurpassed  elsewhne,  and 
which  became  of  the  first  ord«  of  importance  when  fine  spinning 
was  developed.  In  the  Lancashire  atmosphere  in  certain  districts 
just  about  the  right  humidity  is  contained  on  a  great  number  of 
days  for  spinning  to  be  done  with  the  least  degree  of  difficulty. 
Some  dampness  is  essential  to  moke  the  fibres  cling,  but  excessive 
moisture  is  a  disadvantage.  Over  the  county  of  Lancashire  the 
{nevailing  west  wind  carries  comparatively  continuous  currents 
of  humidified  air.  These  currents  vary  in  temperature  according 
to  their  elevadon.  Hot  and  cold  layers  mix  when  they  reach 
the  hills,  and  the  mixture  of  the  two  is  nearer  to  the  saturation 
point  than  either  of  its  components.  The  degree  of  moisture  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  actual  amount  of  moisture  to  the 
moisture  of  the  saturation  point  for  that  particular  temperature. 
Owing  to  the  sudden  elevation  the  air  is  rarefied,  its  temperature 
being  thereby  lowered,  and  in  consequence  condensation  tends  to 
be  produced.  In  several  places  in  England  and  abroad,  where 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  moisture,  artificial  humidifien  have  been 
tried,  but  no  cheap  and  satisfactory  one  has  hitherto  been 
discovered.  To  the  advantages  of  the  Lancashire  climate  for 
cotton  spinning  must  be  added— especially  as  regards  the  early 
days  of  the  cotton  industry —  its  disadvantages  for  other  callings. 
The  unpleasantness  of  the  weather  renders  an  indoor  occupation 
desirable,  and  the  scanty  sunshine,  combined  with  the  unfruitful 
nature  of  much  of  the  soU,  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  popula- 
tion in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  later  years  the  port  of  Liverpool 
and  the  presence  of  coal  supplemented  the  attractions  which  were 
holding  the  cotton  industry  in  Lancashire.  All  the  raw  material 
must  come  from  abroad,  and  an  enormous  proportion  of  English 
cotton  products  figures  as  exports.  The  proximity  of  Liverpool 
has  aided  materially  in  T"A''"g  the  cotton  industry  a  great 
exporting  industry. 

Before  the  localization  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  industry  can 
be  treated  the  differentiation  of  the  industry  must  be  described. 
We  pass  then,  at  this  stage,  to  consider  the  manufacture  in  its 
earliest  form  and  the  lines  of  its  development  First,  and  some- 
what incidentally,  we  notice  the  eariy  connexion  between  the 
conduct  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  when  it  was  a  domestic 

*In  1838  the  only  other  county  with  more  than  looowssGloucester 
with  1500.  317,000  of  the  319,100  operatives  in  England  and  Wales 
were  employed  in  the  counties  enumerated.  Of  the  3ooo  operativea 
whose  location  is  not  given,  about  Jooo  worked  in  Flintshire. 


industry  in  its  primitive  form,  and  the  performance  of  agit 
cultural  operatious.  A  few  short  extracts  will  place  before 
us  all  the  evidence  that  it  is  here  needful  to  adduce.  ^^ 
First  RaddiSe,  an  eye-witness,  writing  of  the  period  22^  sr 
about  1770,  says  "  the  land  in  our  township  (Mellor)  an^^ 
was  occupied  by  between  fiity  and  sixty  farmers .  .  .  aw»«^ 
and  out  of  these  fifty  or  sixty  fanners  there  were  32*"*^ 
only  six  or  seven  who  raised  their  rents  directly  from 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  all  the  rest  got  their  rent  partly  in 
some  branch  of  trade,  such  as  spinning  and  weaving  woollen, 
linen  or  cotton.  The  cottagers  were  employed  entirely  in 
this  matter,  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  harvesL" '  Next 
we  may  dte  Edwin  Butterworth  who,  though  not  an  eye- 
witness  (he  was  not  bom  till  1813),  proved  himself  by  his 
researches  to  be  a  careful  and  trustworthy  investigator. 
In  the  parish  of  CHdham,  he  recorded,  there  were  "a  number 
of  master  (cotton-linen  fustian)  *  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
many  weavers  who  worked  for  manufacturers,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  holders  of  land  or  fanners.  ,  .  .  The  number  of 
fustian  farmers  who  were  cottagers  working  for  manufacturers, 
without  holding  land,  were  few;  but  there  were  a  considerable 
number  of  weavers  who  worked  on  their  own  account,  and  held  at 
the  same  lime  small  pieces'of  land." '  Other  passages  might  be 
quoted,  but  these  two  will  suffice.  Weaving  was  not  exactly  a 
by-employment  of  farm  labourers,  but  many  weavers  made 
agriculture  a  by-employment  to  some  extent,  (a)  by  working 
small  parcels  of  land,  which  varied  from  the  size  of  allotments  to 
farms  of  a  very  few  acres,  and  (b)  by  lending  aid  in  gathering  in 
the  harvest  when  their  other  work  enabled  them  to  do  so.  Tbe 
association  of  manufacturing  and  weaving  survived  beyond  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Of  the  weavers  in  many 
districts  and  "  more  especially  in  Lancashire  "  we  read  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  emigration,  "  it  appears  that  persons 
of  this  description  for  many  years  past,  have  been  occupiers  of 
small  farms  of  a  few  acres,  which  they  have  held  at  high  rents,  and 
combining  tbe  business  of  the  hand-loom  weaver  with  that  of  a 
working  farmer  have  assisted  to  raise  the  rent  of  their  land  from 
the  profits  of  their  loom."'  One  of  the  first  lines  of  specialism 
to  appear  was  the  severing  of  the  connexion  described  above,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  weavera  in  hamlets  and  towns.  Finer 
fabrics  and  more  complicated  fabrics  were  introduced,  and  the 
weaver  soon  learnt  that  such  rough  work  as  farming  unfitted  his 
hands  for  the  delicate  tasks  required  of  them.  Again,  really  to 
prosper  a  weaver  found  it  necessary  to  perfect  himself  by  dose 
application.  The  days  of  the  rough  fabrics  that  anybody  could 
make  with  moderate  success  were  do^ng  in.  As  a  consequence 
the  dispersion  of  the  weavers  becomes  less  and  less.  They  no 
longer  wanted  allotments  or  farms;  and  their  looms  having 
become  more  complicated,  the  mechanic  proved  himself  a 
convenient  neighbour.  Finding  spinners  too  was  an  easier  task 
in  the  hamlet  or  town  than  in  the  remote  country  i>arts.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  agriculture  and  the  processes  of 
the  domestic  cotton  manufacturer  had  ever  been  universally 
twin  callings.  There  never  was  a  time,  probably,  when  weavers 
who  did  nothing  but  weave  were  not  a  significant  proportion,  if 
not  the  major  part,  of  tbe  class  of  weaveis.  All  again  were  not 
independent  and  all  were  not  employees.  Some  were  simply 
journeymen  in  small  domestic  workshops;  others  were  engaged 
by  fustian  masters  or  Manchester  merchants  and  paid  by  the  piece 
for  what  they  made  out  of  material  supplied  them;  others  again 
bought  their  warps  and  cotton  and  sold  to  the  merchants  their 
fabrics,  which  were  their  own  property.  The  last  class  was  swept 
away  soon  after  the  industry  became  large,  when  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  men  of  capital  consumers  and  producers  were  more  and 

W.  Raddiffe'a  Origin  of  the  New  System  of  ilaimfa£t»nng,  p.  59. 

The  term  "  fustian  "  had  origii^ly  been  used  to  designate 

certain  woollen  or  worsted  poods  made  at  Norwich  and  in  Scotland. 

A  rd'erence  to  Norwich  fustiansof  asearly  adateasthe  14th  century 

is  quoted  by  Baines. 

'  E.  Butterworth's  History  of  Oldham,  p.  lOi . 
'  Parliamenlary  Reports,  Sfe.  (1836-1827),  v.  p.  5.     See  for  even 
later  examples  Gardner's  evidence  to  •'• " '•— '  '-~~ 
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more  kept  in  touch.  Jn  early  days  most  weavers  owned  their 
looms,  the  great  part  of  which  they  had  frequently  constructed 
thenuelves:  later,  however,  a  large  number  hired  looms,  and  it 
was  as  usual  in  certain  qviarters  for  lodgings  to  be  let  with  a  loom 
as  it  is  to-day  for  them  to  be  provided  with  a  piano.  When  it 
became  customary  for  weavers  to  undertake  a  variety  of  work, 
the  masters  usually  provided  reeds  (which  bad  to  vary  in  fineness 
with  the  fineness  of  the  warp) ,  healds,  and  other  changeable  parts, 
and  sometimes  they  employed  the  gaiters  to  fit  the  new  work  in 
the  looms. 

Until  the  success  of  the  water-frame,  cotton  could  not  be  spun 
economically  of  sufficient  strength  and  fineness  for  narps,  and  the 
warps  were  therefore  invariably  made  of  either  linen  or  wool. 
Some  were  manufactured  locally,  others  were  imported  from 
Germany,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  weaver  prepared  them  for 
his  loom  by  the  system  of  peg^warping,'  but  after  the  introduction 
of  the  warping-mill  he  received  them  as  a  rule  all  ready  for 
insertion  into  the  loom  from  the  Manchester  merchant  or  local 
fustian  master. 

"  It  did  not  pav  the  individual  weaver  to  keep  a  warpine-mill  for 
occasional  use  only,  and  frequently  the  contracted  space  of  nis  work- 
room precluded  even  the  possibility  of  his  doing  so.  The  invention 
of  the  watping-raill  necessitated  specialism  in  warping,  and  it  was 
essential  that  warping  should  be  done  to  order,  dace  at  that  time, 
the  state  of  the  industrial  world  being  what  it  was,  no  person  could 
ordinarily  have  been  found  to  adventure  capital  in  producing  warps 
ready  made  in  anticipation  of  demand  for  the  great  variety  offabncs 
which  was  even  then  produisd.  Moreover,  had  the  weaver  himself 
placed  the  orders  for  his  warps,  any  occasional  delay  in  the  execution 
of  his  commissions  might  have  stopped  his  work  entirely  until  the 
warps  were  ready;  for  warps  cannot  be  delivered  partially,  like 
weft,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  each  day's  work.  To  ensure  con- 
tinuous working  in  the  industry,  therefore,  it  was  almost  inevitable 
that  the  merchant  should  himself  prepare  the  warps  for  such  fabrics 
as  he  required,  or  possibly  have  them  prepared.  To  the  system  of 
the  merchant  delisting  the  preparation  of  warps  there  was  less 
objection  than  to  the  system  of^  the  weaver  doing  so,  since  the 
merchant,  dealing  in  large  quantities,  was  more  likely  to  get  pressing 
orders  completed  to  time.  Further,  the  merchant  knew  first  what 
land  of  warps  would  be  needed.  The  first  solution,  however,  that 
of  the  merchant  undertaking  the  warpii^  himself,  was  the  surer, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  one  destined  for  selection 
in  a  period  when  a  tendency  to  centralis  organization,  responsibility 
and  all  that  could  be  easily  centralized,  was  steadily  gaining  in 
strength."* 

Guest  says  the  system  by  which  the  weaver  was  supplied  with 
warps  and  other  material  was  substituted  for  the  purchase  of 
warps  and  cotton-wool  by  the  weaver  about  1740.  No  doubt 
the  change  was  very  gradual,  especially  as  Aikin  mentions  the  use 
of  warping-milla  in  the  17th  century.  The  weaver  as  a  rule 
received  his  weft  material  in  the  form  of  cotton-wool  and  was 
required  to  arrange  himself  for  its  cleaning  and  spinning.  Accord- 
ing to  Aikin,'  dealers  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  out  weft 
instead  of  cotton-wool,  but  "  the  custom  grew  into  disuse  as 
there  was  no  detecting  the  knavery  of  the  spinners  till  a  piece 
came  in  woven."  As  it  was  impossible  to  unwrap  the  yam  and 
test  it  throughout  its  length,  defects  were  hidden  until  it  came  to 
be  used,  and  the  complaints  of  weavers  were  not  conclusive  as  to 
the  inferiority  of  the  yam,  since  their  own  bad  workmanship 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  having  proved  un- 
satisfactory. It  was  therefore  found  best  to  saddle  the  weaver 
with  full  responsibility  for  both  the  spinning  and  weaving. 
Women  and  children  cleaned,  carded  and  spun  the  cotton-wool  in 
their  homes.  The  cotton  had  to  be  more  thoroughly  cleaned 
after  its  arrival  in  this  country.  The  ordinary  process  of  cleaning 
was  known  as  "  willowing,"  because  the  cotton  was  beaten  with 
willow  switches  after  it  had  been  laid  out  on  a  tight  hammock  of 
cords.  The  cotton  used  for  fine  spinning  was  also  carefully 
washed;  and  even  when  it  was  not  washed  it  was  soaked  with 
water  and  partially  dried  so  that  the  fibres  might  be  made  to 
cling  together.*     Most  of  the  weaving  was  done  by  men,  and  until 

■  This  is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  plates  to  Guest's  History  of  ike 
Cation  ManufaetuT*. 

*  Chapman's  Lancashin  Cotton  Induttry,  pp.  15  and  16. 

'  Page  167. 

<  Mrs  Crompton,  wife  of  Samuel  Crompton,  we  are  told,  used  to 


the  invention  of  the  fly-shuttle  they  cast  the  shuttle  hom  hand  to 
hand  in  the  manner  of  their  remotest  ancestors.  For  the  maltitig 
of  the  broader  fabrics  two  weavers  were  required  when  the 
width  was  greater  than  the  easy  stretch  of  a  man's  arms.  Some- 
times cloths  were  woven  wide  and  then  split  into  two  or  more: 
hence  the  term  "  splits."  This  became  a  common  practice 
when  the  hand-loom  workers  were  groaning  under  the  pressure  of 
comperition  from  the  power-loom. 

We  now  reach  the  era  of  the  great  inventions.  In  order  to 
ensure  clearness  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  separately  the 
branches  of  spinning  and  weaving:  to  pass  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  follow  the  chronological  order,  reoHwi 
might  cause  confusion.  First  emphasis  must  be  laid  SJtomi 
upon  the  point  that  it  was  not  mechanical  change  alone 
which  constituted  the  industrial  revolution.  No  doubt  smalt 
hand-looms  factories  would  have  become  the  rule,  and  more  and 
more  control  over  production  would  have  devolved  upon  the 
factory  master,  and  the  work  to  be  done  would  have  been 
increasingly  assigned  by  merchants,  had  the  steam-engine 
remained  but  the  dream  of  Watt,  and  semi-automatic  machinery 
not  been  invented.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was  centralizing 
management  before  any  mechanical  changes  of  a  revolutionizing 
character  had  been  devised.  Loom-shops,  in  which  several 
journeymen  were  employed,  were  not  uncommon:  thus  "  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  (18th)  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
(igth)  century,"  says  Butterworth,  describing  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Oldham  and  the  neighbourhood,  "  a  large  number  of  weavers 
.  .  .  possessed  spacious  loom-shops,  where  they  not  only 
employed  many  journeymen  weavers,  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  apprentice  children."  It  b  true  that  both  the  fly- 
shuttle  and  drop-box  had  been  invented  by  that  time,  but  the 
loom  was  still  worked  by  human  power.  Spedaliam,  however, 
wasoD  the  increase,  the  capitalist  was  assuming  more  contrd,  and 
the  operative  was  being  transformed  more  and  more  into  the  mere 
executive  agent.  Further,  as  creative  of  enterprise,  an  atmo- 
sphere of  freedom  and  a  general  economic  restlessness,  consequent 
upon  the  reacrion  against  mercantilism,  were  noticeable.  Great 
changes,  no  doubt,  would  soon  have  swept  over  Lancashire  had  a 
new  source  of  power  and  big  factories  not  been  rendered  essential 
by  inventions  in  spinning. 

The  chief  inventors  were  Lewis  Paul  and  John  Wyatt,  James 
Hargreaves  and  Samuel  Crompton.  The  two  first  originated  the 
principle  of  spinning  by  rollers.  Their  patent  was  taken  saiaam 
out  in  1 738,  but  no  good  came  of  it  immediately,  though  „^  p,^ 
many  trials  were  made  and  moderately  large  sums  of  parmtny 
money  were  lost.  Ultimately  RichardArkwright  brought  «>mchia- 
forward  the  same  i>lan  improved:'  his  first  patent  was  '^' 
dated  1769.  Over  the  real  authorship  of  the  fundamental  idea 
there  has  been  much  controversy,  and  it  has  not  been  absolutely 
proved  that  the  second  inventor,  whether  Thomas  Highs, 
Arkwright  or  John  Kay  (a  dockmaker  of  Warrington  who 
assisted  Arkwright  to  construct  his  machine  and  is  said  by  some 
to  have  told  him  of  an  invention  by  Highs),  did  not  hit  upon  the 
device  afresh  in  ignorance  of  the  work  already  done.  Even  as 
between  Paul  and  Wyatt  it  is  not  easy  to  award  due  measure  of 
praise.  Probably  the  invention,  as  a  working  machine,  resulted 
from  real  collaboration,  each  having  an  ^piedable  share  in  it. 
Robert  Cole,  in  his  p^ier  to  the  British  Association  in  1858 
(reprinted  as  an  appeoidix  to  the  ist  ed.  of  French's  Life  0/ 
Crompton),  championed  the  claims  of  Paul,  but  Mantouz,  in  his 
La  Rivoluiion  industrielk  au  X  VIII*  siicle,  after  studying  the 
Wyatt  MSS.,  inclines  to  attribute  to  Wyatt  a  far  more  important 
position,  thottgh  he  dissents  from  theviewoffiaines,  who  ascribes 
little  or  nothing  to  Paul. 

Arkwright's  prospects  of  financial  success  were  much  greater 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  because,  first,  there  was  more 
employ  her  son  Geor^  shortly  after  he  could  walk,  as  a  "  dolly-peg  " 
to  tread  the  cotton  m  the  soapy  water  in  which  it  was  placed  lor 
washing.  See  French's  Life  of  Crompton,  pp.  58-5?  (3rd  ed.).  Row- 
botham  in  his  diary  gives  two  accounts  of  fires  which  were  caused  by 
carelessness  in  drying  cotton. 

*  On  the  difference  between  the  two  machines  see  Baioes's  Bistor-j, 
p.  138  et  seq. 
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need  in  his  time  of  mechanical  aids,  and  secondly,  he  was  highly 
talented  as  a  business  man.  In  1775  he  followed  up  his  patent  of 
1769  with  another  relating  to  machinery  for  carding,  drawing  and 
roving.  The  latter  patent  was  widely  infringed,  and  Arkwnght 
was  compelled  to  institute  nine  actions  in  1781  to  defend  bis 
rights.  An  association  of  Lancashire  spinnets  was  formed  to 
defend  them,  and  by  the  one  that  came  to  trial  the  patent  was 
set  aside  on  the  ground  of  obscurity  in  the  specifications. 
Arkwright  again  attempted  to  recover  his  patent  rights  in  1785, 
after  the  first  patent  had  been  in  abeyance  for  two  years.  Before 
making  this  fuxther  trial  of  the  courts  he  had  thought  of  pro- 
ceeding by  petition  to  parliament,  and  had  actually  drawn  up  his 
"  case,"  which  he  was  ultimately  dissuaded  from  presenting. 
In  it  he  prayed  not  only  that  the  decision  of  1781  should  be  set 
aside,  but  that  both  patents  should  be  continued  to  him  for  the 
unexpired  period  of  the  second  patent,  i.e.  until  1789.  In  his 
"  case  "  (i.e.  the  petition  mentioned  above)  Arkwright  stated  that 
he  had  sold  to  numbers  of  adventurers  residing  in  the  difierent 
counties  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
York,  Hertford  and  Lancaster,  many  of  his  patent  machines,  and 
continued:  "Upon  a  moderate  computadon,  the  money  ex- 
pended in  consequence  of  such  grants  {before  1782)  amounted 
to  at  least  £60,000.  Mr  Arkwright  and  his  partners  also  ex[>ended 
in  large  buildings  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere  upwards  of 
£30,ooo,and  Mr  Arkwright  alaocrectedavery  large  and  extensive 
building  in  Manchester  at  the  expense  of  upwards  of  £4000. 
Thus  a  business  had  been  formed  which  already  (he  calculated) 
employed  upwards  of  five  thousand  persons,  and  a  capital  on  the 
whole  of  not  less  than  £200,000."'  It  is  impossible  to  discover 
exactly  the  rights  of  the  matter.  Certainly  Arkwright  had  been 
intentionally  obscure  in  his  specifications,  as  he  admitted,  and 
for  his  defence,  namely  that  it  was  to  preserve  the  secret  for  his 
countrymen,  there  was  only  his  word.  He  may  have  hoped  to 
keep  the  secret  for  himself;  and  as  to  the  originality  of  both 
inventions  there  were  grave  doubts.  But  Arkwright  has  received 
little  sympathy,  because  his  claims  were  regarded  as  grasping  in 
view  of  the  large  fortune  which  he  had  already  won.  He  began 
work  with  his  first  partners  at  Nottingham  (when  power  was 
derived  from  horses)  and  started  at  Cromford  in  1 7  7 1  (where  the 
force  of  water  was  used).  Soon  he  was  involved  in  numerous 
undertakings,  and  he  remained  active  till  his  death  in  1792. 
He  had  met  throughout  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  which 
possibly  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  was  stimulating.  Even  in 
the  matter  of  getting  protective  legislation  reframed  to  give 
scope  to  the  application  of  the  water-frame,  a  powerful  section  of 
Lancashire  employers  worked  against  him.  This  protective 
legislation  must  here  be  shortly  reviewed. 

In  1700  an  act  had  been  passed  (11  &  r2  William  IH.  c.  10) 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  the  printed  calicoes  of  India, 
Persia  and  China.  In  17*1  the  act  7  George  I.  c.  7  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  "  printed,  painted,  stained  or  dyed  calico,"  excepting 
only  calicoes  dyed  all  blue  and  muslins,  neckcloths  and  fustians. 
This  act  was  modified  by  the  act  9  George  II.  c.  4  (allowing 
British  cahcoes  with  linen  warps).  Thus  the  matter  stood  as 
regards  prints  when  Arkwright  had  demonstrated  that  stout 
cotton  warps  could  be  spun  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  officers  of  excise  insisted  upon  exacting  a  tax  of  6d.  from  the 
plain  all-cottons  instead  of  the  3d.  paid  by  the  cotton -linens,  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  were  calicoes.  Arkwright's  plea, 
however,  was  admitted,  and  by  the  act  14  George  11.  c.  72  the 
still  operative  part  of  the  act  of  1721  was  set  aside,  and  the 
manufacture,  use,  and  wear  of  oottons  printed  and  stained,  Ike, 
was  permitted  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  3d.  per  sq.  yd. 
(the  same  as  the  excise  on  cotton-linens)  provided  they  were 
stamped  "  British  manufactory."  The  duty  was  varied  from 
time  to  time  until  its  repeal  in  183s. 

Some  more  powerful  force  than  that  of  nan  or  horse  was 
soon  needed  to  work  the  heavy  water-frames.  Hence  Ark- 
wright placed  hie  second  mill  on  a  water-course,  fitting  it 
with  a  water-wheel,  and  until  the  steam-engine  became  eco- 
nomical most  of  the  new  twist  milla  were  built  on  water- 
'  Baines  p.  183. 


the  old  fire-engines  seem  to  have 


courses.    On  rare  0 
been  tried. 

The  following  passage  quoted  from  a  note  in  Gaines's  History 
illustratesthepressingneedof  the  early  mills:  "On  the  river  Irwell, 
from  the  first  mill  near  Bpcup,  to  Prestolee,  near  Bolton,  there  is 
about  9O0:ft.  of  fall  available  from  mills,  600  of  which  ia  occupied. 
On  this  river  and'its  Ixanches  it  is  computed  that  there  are  no  leas 
than  three  hundred  mills.  A  project  ie  in  course  of  eitecution  to 
increase  the  water-power  of  the  district,  already  so  great  and  so 
much  concentrated,  and  to  equalise  the  force  of  the  stream  tw 
forming  eighteen  reaervou^  on  the  hills,  to  be  filled  in  times  of  flood, 
and  to  yield  their  supplies  in  the  drought  of  summer.  These  reser- 
voirs, according  to  the  plan,  would  cover  270  acres  of  ^ound,  and 
contain  241,300,000  cub.  ft.  of  water,  which  would  give  a  power 
equal  to  6600  horses.  Thf  cost  ia  estimated  at  £59,000.  One 
reservoir  has  been  completed,  another  is  in  course  of^  formation, 
and  it  b  probable  that  the  whole  design  will  be  carried  into  effect."* 

As  early  as  1788  there  were  143  water-mills  in  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  were  distributed  as 
follows  among  the  counties  which  had  more  than  one.* 

Lancashire        ...  41  Flintshire      ....  3 

Derbyshire  ....   22  Berkshire       ....  2 

Nottinghamshire    .      .   17  Lanarkshire  ....  4 

v„,i™i..~                        ..  Renfrewshire      ...  4 


Yorkshire 
Cheshire 

Staffordshire 
Westmorland 


PorthBhire 

Midlothian   . 

Isle  of  Man 


The  need  of  water  to  drive  Arkwright's  machinery,  and  its 
value  for  working  other  machinery,  caused  a  strong  decentralizing 
tendency  to  show  itself  in  the  cotton  industry  at  this  time,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  twist-spitming  branch.  Ultimately  the 
steam-engine  (first  used  in  the  cotton  industry  in  1785)  drew  all 
branches  of  the  industry  into  the  towns,  where  the  advantages  of 
their  juxtaposition — i.e.  the  external  economies  of  centralization 
— could  be  enjoyed.  Out  of  the  crowding  of  the  mills  in  one 
locality  sprang  the  business  specialism  which  has  continued  up 
to  the  present  day.  Here  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the 
appearance  of  the  new  power,  electricity,  in  the  cotton  industry, 
the  extension  of  which  may  involve  striking  economic  changes. 
The  first  electric-driven  spinning-mill  in  Lancashire,  that  of  the 
"  Acme  "  Spiiming  Company  at  Pendlebury,  the  work  of  which 
is  confined  to  the  ring-frame,  was  opened  in  1905.  Power  is 
obtained  from  the  stations  of  the  Lancashire  Power  Company  at 
Outwood  near  RadcUfie,  some  5  m.  distant. 

The  chief  principle  of  the  water-frame  was  the  drawing  out 
o£  the  yam  to  the  required  degree  of  tenuity  by  sets  of  grip- 
ping  rollers  revolving  at  different  speeds.  This  principle  is  still 
applied  universally.  Twist  was  given  by  a  "  flyer  "  revolving 
round  the  bobbin  upon  which  the  yarn  was  being  woundi  the 
spinning  so  effected  was  known  as  throstle-spinning.  The  plan  is 
still  common  in  the  subsidiary  processes  of  the  cotton  industry, 
but  for  spinning  itself  the  ring-frame,  which  appears  to  have  been 
invented  simultaneously  in  England  and  the  United  States  (the 
first  American  patent  is  dated  1838),  is  rapidly  supplanting  the 
throstle- frame,*  though  the  "  ooziness  "  of  mule  yam  has  not  yet 
been  successfully  imitated  by  ring-frame  yam.  The  great  inven- 
tion relating  to  weft-spinning  was  the  jenny,  introduced  by  James 
Hargreaves  probably  about  1 764,  and  first  tried  in  a  factory  four 
years  later.'  Hargreaves  unfortunately  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  patent,  because  he  had  sold  jeimies  before  applying  for 
protection.  Crompton's  mule,  which  combined  the  principles  of 
the  rollers  and  the  jenny,  was  perfected  about  1779.  Both 
jennies  and  mules  were  known  as  "  wheels,"  because  they  were 
worked  in  part  by  the  turning  of  a  wheel.  As  they  could  be  set  in 
motion  without  using  much  power,  being  light  when  of  moderate 

»  Baines's  Bistory  of  Ike  CoUon  Afanitfaatire,  p.  86  n. 

'These  figures  are  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  1788 
entitled  "  An  ImportantCrisisintheCalico  and  Muslin  Manufaaoty 
in  Great  Britain  explained."  Many  of  the  estimates  given  in  this 
pamphlet  are  worthless,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  figures 
quoted  here  should  not  be  at  least  approximately  correct. 

*  See  article  on  Cot  ton-spinning  Machinery. 

'  Hargreaves'  daim  to  this  invention  has  been  disputed,  but  no 
satisfactory  evidence  has  been  brought  fonrard  to  disprove  his 
claim.  Hargreaves  was  a  carpenter  and  weaver  of  Stancl-hill  oew 
Blackburn,  and  died  in  1778,  ~ 
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size,  for  a  long  time  they  were  worked  entirely  by  hand  or 
partially  with  the  aid  of  horses  or  water.  The  first  jenny-  and 
mule-factories  were  small  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  skill  in 
the  operative  was  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance,'  as  it  was 
not  in  twist-spinning  on  the  water-frame.  The  size  of  the  typical 
weft-spinning  mill  suddenly  increased  after  the  scope  for  the 
a[q>lication  of  power  was  enlarged  by  the  use  of  the  self-actor 
mule,  invented  in  1835  by  Richard  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp, 
Roberts  &  Co.,  machinists,  of  Manchester.  In  1830  Roberts 
improved  his  invention  and  brought  out  the  complete  self-actor. 
Self-actors  had  been  put  forward  by  others  besides  Roberts — for 
instance  by  William  Strutt,  F.R.S.  (son  of  Arkwright'a  partner), 
before  1790;  William  Kelly,  formerly  of  Lanark  mills,  in  1791; 
William  Eaton  of  Wiin  in  I>erbyshire ;  Peter  Ewart  of  Manchester; 
de  Jongh  of  Warrington;  Buchanan,  of  Catiine  works,  Scotland; 
Knowles  of  Manchester;  and  Dr  Brewster  of  America'— but 
none  had  succeeded.  And  Roberts's  machines  did  not  immediately 
win  popularity.  For  a  long  time  the  winding  done  by  them  was 
defective,  and  they  suffered  from  other  imperfections.  Broadly 
speaking,  until  the  American  Civil  War  the  number  of  hand- 
mules  in  use  remained  high.  It  was  for  the  fine  "  counts  "  in 
particular  that  many  employers  preferred  them.'  About  the  end 
of  the  'sixties,  however,  and  in  the  early  'seventies,  great 
improvements  were  effected  in  machinery,  partly  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  desire  to  elevate  its  fitness  for  dealing  with  short- 
staple  cotton,  and  it  became  evident  that  hand- mules  were 
doomed.  Here  we  may  suitably  refer  to  the  scutching  machine 
for  opening  and  cleaning  cotton,  invented  by  Mr  Snodgrass  of 
Glasgow  in  1797,  and  introduced  by  Kennedy  *  to  Manchester  in 
1808  or  1809;  the  cylinder  carder  invented  by  Lewis  Paul  and 
improved  by  Arkwright;  and  the  lap-machine  first  constructed 
by  Arkwright's  sod. 

We  now  transfer  our  attention  to  that  accumulation  of  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  (as  weaving  is  technically  termed) 
wamrimr  ^hlch,  taken  in  Conjunction  with  theinventionsalready 
— ^i.i!y~  described,  presaged  the  large  factory  system  which 
covers  Lancashire  to-day.  Gradually,  for  many  years, 
the  loom  had  been  gathering  complexities,  though  no  funda- 
mental alteration  was  introduced  into  its  structure  until  1738, 
when  John  Kay  of  Bury  excited  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-weavers 
by  designing  and  employing  the  device  of  the  fly-shuttle.  For 
some  unfathomable  reason — for  the  opposition  of  the  weavers 
hardly  explains  it,  though  they  expressed  their  views  forcibly  and 
acted  upon  them  violently — this  invention  was  not  much  applied 
in  the  cotton  industry  until  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its 
appearance.  The  plan  was  merely  to  substitute  for  human  hands 
hiunmers  at  the  ends  of  a  lengthened  lathe  along  which  the 
shuttle  ran,  the  hammers  being  set  in  motion  by  the  jerking  of  a 
stick  (the  picking  peg)  to  which  they  were  attached  by  strings. 
The  output  of  a  weaver  was  enormously  increased  in  consequence. 
In  1760  John  Kay's  son  Robert  added  the  drop-box,  by  the  use  of 
wtndi  many  different  kinds  of  weft  could  be  worked  into  the  same 
fabric  without  difficulty.  It  was  in  fact  a  partitioned  lift,  any 
partition  of  which  could  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  lathe  and 
made  for  the  time  continuous  with  it.  The  drop-box  usefully 
supplemented  the  "draw-boy,"  or  "draught-boy,"  which  provided 
for  the  raising  of  warps  in  groups,  and  thereby  enabled  figured 
goods  to  be  produced.  The  "  draw-boy  "  had  been  well  known 
in  the  industry  for  a  long  time;  in  1687  a  Joseph  Mason  patented 
an  invention  for  avoiding  the  expense  of  an  assistant  to  work 
it,*  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  ^ow  that  his  invention  was  of 

'  See  Chapman's  Lancashire  CoUcn  Industry,  pp.  59  et  seq. 

*  See  Bainea  p.  207. 

' "  Counts  "  are  determined  by  the  number  of  hanks  to  the 
lb.  A  hank  is  840  yds.  The  origin  of  the  hank  of  S40  yds.  is 
probably  that  spinners  used  a  windinE-reel  of  I }  yds.'in  circumference, 
■o  that  60  threads  (one  "  lea  "  or  rap  "  according  to  old  phrase- 
ology) would  contain  130  yds.,  and  seven  leas  (t.«.  a  hank)  would 
contain  640  yds.  A  hank  of  seven  leas  was  the  common  measure 
in  the  wocJlen  industry,  in  which  the  reels  were  I  yd.  or  3  yds.  in  cir- 
cumference. For  details  see  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Textiie 
World  lUeord,  vol.  xzxi.  No.  I. 

*  The  author  of  the  memoir  of  Crotnpton  (see  bibliography). 

*  Specification  357. 


practical  value.  Looms  with  "  draw-boys  "  affixed,  «4dch  could 
sometimes  be  worked  by  the  weavers  themselves,  later  became 
common  under  the  name  of  harness-looms,  which  have  since  been 
supplanted  by  Jacquard  looms,  wherein  the  pattern  is  picked  out 
mechanically. 

The  principle  of  the  fly-shuttle  was  a  first  step  towards  the 
complete  mechanizing  of  the  action  required  for  working  a 
loom.  The  second  step  was  the  power-loom,  the  initial  effort  to 
design  which  was  created  by  the  tardiness  of  weaving  as  contrasted 
with  the  rapidity  of  spinning  by  power.  After  the  general 
adoption  of  the  jenny,  supplies  of  yam  outran  the  productive 
powers  of  the  agencies  that  existed  for  converting  them  into 
fabrics,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  would  seem,  some  yam  was 
directed  into  exports  which  might  have  been  utilized  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  for  export  had  the  loom  been  more  pro- 
ductive. The  agitation  for  Uie  export  tax  on  yam  at  the  end  of 
the  18th,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  iptb  century,  is  therefore 
comprehensible,  but  there  was  no  foundation  for  some  of  the 
allegations  by  which  it  was  supported.  For  a  large  proportion  of 
the  exported  yam,  fabrics  could  not  have  been  substituted,  since 
the  former  was  required  to  feed  the  hand-looms  in  continental 
homes  and  domestic  workshops,  against  much  of  the  product  of 
which  there  was  no  chance  of  competing.  The  hand-loom  was 
securely  linked  to  the  home  of  the  peasant,  and  though  he  would 
buy  yarn  to  feed  his  loom  he  would  not  buy  cloth  and  break 

Cartwrigbt's  loom  was  not  the  first  design  adapted  for  weav- 
ing by  power.  A  highly  rudimentary  and  perfectly  futile  self- 
actor  weaving  machine,  which  would  have  been  adapted  for 
power-working  had  it  been  capable  of  working  at  all,  had  been 
invented  by  a  M.  de  Gennes:  a  description  of  it,  extracted  from 
the  Journal  de  scavans,  appeared  in  the  Pkiloscp/acal  Transac- 
tions for  July  and  August  1678,  and  again  in  the  Geniieman's 
Magazine  in  1751  (vol.  xxj.  pp.  391-393).  It  consisted  of 
mechanical  hands,  as  it  were,  that  shot  in  and  out  of  the  warp  and 
exchanged  the  shuttle.'  Another  idea,  which  however  proved 
fruitful,  was  that  of  grinding  the  shuttle  through  the  warps  by 
the  agency  of  cog-wheels  working  at  each  end  upon  teeth  affixed 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  shuttle.  Though  shuttles  could  not  in 
this  fashion  be  set  in  rapid  movement,  the  machine  turned  out  to 
be  economical  for  the  production  of  ribbons  and  tapes,  because 
many  pieces  coidd  be  woven  by  it  at  once.  These  contrivances 
were  known  as  swivel-looms,  and  in  1714  Stukeley  in  his  Iline- 
rarium  curiosum  wrote  that  the  people  of  Manchester  have 
"  looms  that  work  twenty-four  laces  at  a  time,  which  was 
stolen  from  the  Dutch."  Ogden  says  also  that  they  were  set 
up  in  imitation  of  Dutch  machines  by  Dutch  mechanics 
invited  over  for  the  purpose.  Another  interesting  passage 
relating  to  the  swivel-looms  will  be  found  in  the  rules  of 
the  Manchester  small-ware  weavere  dated  1756,  where  the 
complaint  is  made  that  the  masters  have  acquired  by  the  employ- 
ment of  "  engine  or  Dutch  looms  such  large  and  opulent  fortunes 
as  hath  enabled  them  to  vie  with  some  of  the  best  gentlemen 
of  the  country,"  and  it  is  alleged  that  these  machines,  which 
wove  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces  at  once,  "  were  in  use  in  Man- 
chester thirty  years  ago." '  One  power-factory  at  least  was 
devoted  to  them  as  early  as  1760,  namely  that  of  a  Mr  Gartside 
at  Manchester,  where  water-power  was  applied,  but  the  enterprise 
failed.*  Cartwrigbt's  invention  was  probably  perfected  in  its 
'  For  further  analysis  of  the  arguments  current  see  Chapman's 
icashire  Cotton  Industry,  pp.  66  et  seq. 

Also  in  the  17th  century  a  John  Barkstead  wan  granted  a  (»tent 
for  a  method  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  but  the  method  is  not 
described.     I6^l,  Specification  376. 

•  In  the  parhamentary  reports  {1840),  xxiv.  p.  6ri,  the  invention 
of  the  swivel-toom  is  claimed  for  a  "  Van  Anson."  It  is  a  plausible 
luppo^tion  that  by  "  Van  Anson  "  is  meant  Vaucanson,  as  he 
appears  to  have  improved  the  swivel-loom.  But  he  could  not  have 
been  the  original  inventor,  since  in  1724  (that  is,  when  Vaucanson 
was  at  the  most  fifteen  years  of  age)  they  were  being  employed  in 
Manchester. 
'  Aikin,  pp.  175-176,  and  Guest,  p.  44.  An  explanation  of  the 
echanism  of  the  swtvel-kxira  will  be  found  in  the  Eticydoptdi* 
'■•^-•-  -■-   '--• --.-..  ..,..■—   -^    ■   - -■.  ii,  j^  202,  208, 
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first  form  about  17S7,  but  many  conections,  improvements 
and  additions  had  to  be  effected  before  it  became  an  unqualified 
success.  Cartwright's  original  idea  was  elaborated  by  numerous 
followers,  and  supplementary  ideas  were  needed  to  make  the 
system  complete.  Of  the  latter  the  most  important  were 
those  due  to  William  RaddiSe,  and  an  ingenious  mechanic 
who  worked  with  him,  Thomas  Johnson,  which  were  patented  in 
i3o3  and  1804.  They  related  to  the  dressing  of  the  warp  before  it 
was  placed  in  the  loom,  and  for  the  mechanical  taking  up  of  the 
cloth  and  drawing  forward  of 
the  warp,  so  that  the  loom  bad 
not  to  be  stopped  for  the  cloth 
to  be  moved  on  and  the  warp 
brought  within  play  of  the 
shuttle  to  be  sized.  Looms 
fitted  with  the  latter  of  these 
devices      were     known 


and  1876-1S80:  the  sums  of  Sauerbeck's  index  numbers  for  these 
periods  were  454,  451  and  444  respectively.  In  the  last  two 
periods  there  were  considerable  depressions  in  prices.  If  prices 
had  remained  constant,  in  the  periods  1891-1895  and  r896-t<}oo 
the  figures  of  exports  would  have  been  £90  miUions  and  £91 
millions  re^>ectively.  The  growth  in  trade  has  been  partly 
occasioned  by  the  enormoufl  increase  in  the  volume  of  cotton 
goods  consumed  all  over  the  world,  which  in  turn  has  been  due  to 
(i)  the  growth  of  population,  (a)  the  increase  in  productive 


1700-1705 
I 771-1775 
1785-1789 
"791-1795 
1816-iSao 
1831-1835 
1851-1855 
1876-1880 
1891-189S 

1901-1905 


Im  porta  of 
Raw  Cotton, 

Million  !b. 


1920-00 


Raw  Cotton 


265-0 


"  dandy  "  looms.    The  looms 

that   followed  need  not   be 

described   here,  nor  need  we 

concern   ourselves   with    the 

degree    in  which  some  were 

imitations  of  others.    It  is  of 

interest  to  note,  however,  in 

view  of  recent  developments, 

that    one     of     Cartwright's 

patents  included  a  waip-stop  motion,  though  it  was  never  tried 

practically  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware.     Looms  with  warp-stop 

motions  are  now  common  in  the  United  States,  as  are  also 

automatic  looms,  but  both  are  still  the  exception  in  Lancashire 

for  reasons  that  will  be  sketched  later. 

Power-looms  won  their  way  only  very  gradually.  Cartwright 
and  others  lost  fortunes  in  trying  to  make  them  pay,  but  the 
former  was  compensated  by  a  grant  of  £10,000  from  govern- 
ment. In  1813  there  were  1400  only  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  in  1830  there  were  14,000,  beside  some  140,000 
band-looms;  in  1839,  55,500;  in  1833,  100,000;  and  in  1870, 
440,700.'  To-day  there  are  about  700,000  in  the  cotton 
industry.  The  beginning,  and  the  final  consequences,  of  the 
competitive  pressure  of  ^e  power-looms  may  be  read  in  the 
reports  of  official  inquiries  and  in  Rowbotham's  diary.*  It  was 
upon  the  fine  work  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  retained  their 
last  hold.  In  iSag  John  Kennedy  wrote  in  his  paper  to  the 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  on  "  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade,"  "It  is  found  .  .  .  that  one  person 
cannot  attend  upon  more  than  two  power-looms,  and  it  is  still 
problematical  {even  in  1829,  observe]  whether  the  saving  of 
labour  counterbalances  the  expense  of  power  and  machinery  and 
the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  keep  an  establishment  of 
power-looms  constantly  at  work."  It  was  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  sufficiency  of  good  hands  for  the  power-looms,  because  the 
operatives,  who  had  acquired  thehr  habits  under  the  domestic 
system,  hated  factory  life.  This,  in  conjunction  with  the  ease 
with  which  the  art  of  coarse  weaving  could  be  acquired  and  the 
cheapness  of  rough  looms,  helps  to  explain  the  wretched  straits 
into  which  the  hand-loom  weavers  were  driven. 

Improvements  in  machinery,  which  ultimately  affected  every 
process  from  cleaning  the  cotton  to  finishing  the  fabric,  and  the 
g„,rtjt.  spplication  of  water  and  steam-power,  so  lowered  the 
cost  of  production  as  to  render  Lancashire  the  cotton 
factory  of  the  world.  Figures  are  quoted  in  the  table  to  show 
the  rate  of  growth  in  different  periods  of  England's  imports  and 
exports  as  regards  the  raw  material  and  products  of  this  industry. 
It  is  important  to  remember  when  reading  the  last  6  columns 
that  the  value  of  money  was  the  same  in  1831-1835, 1851-1855 

*  Figures  tor  the  years  above  up  to  1838  ml!  be  found  in  paHia- 
mentary  reports  (1840),  xxiv.  p.  6ir, 

*  This  is  the  manuscript  diuy  of  a  weaver  of  Oldham  roughly 
covering  the  period  1787  to  1830,  It  is  now  in  the  Oldham  public 
library.  Mr  S.  Andrew  edited  extracts  from  it  in  a  series  of  articles 
In  the  Jtamliinj  (an  Oldham  paper),  under  the  title  .4  iifiiibi>/0<^kMi, 
beginning  January  i.  1S87. 
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efficiency  and  well-being,  and  (3)  the  substitution  of  cotton 
fabrics  for  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  The  rate  of  growth  between 
the  periods  1771-1781  and  1781-1791  (which  is  not  shown  in 
the  above  table)  was  particularly  remarkable,  and  reached  as 
high  a  figure  (when  measured  by  importations  of  weight  of 
cotton)  as  320%, 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  the  cotton  industry  than  the 
processes  of  differentiation  and  integration  that  have  taken  place 
from  time  to  time.  Weaving  and  spinning  had  been  to  oMbra*. 
a  large  extent  united  in  the  industry  in  its  earliest  form,  titHm 
in  that  both  were  frequently  conducted  beneath  the  ""J^** 
same  roof.  With  mechanical  improvements  in  spinning,  ****■■ 
that  branch  of  the  industry  became  a  separate  business,  and  a 
substantial  section  of  it  was  brought  under  the  factory  regime. 
Weaving  continued  to  be  periormed  in  cottages  or  in  hand-loom 
sheds  where  no  spinning  at  aU  was  attempted.  Cartwright's 
invention  carried  weaving  back  to  spinning,  because  both  opera- 
tions then  needed  power,  and  the  trouble  of  marketing  yam  was 
largely  spared  by  tbe  reunion.  Mr  W.  R.  Grey  stated  in  1833 
to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  manufactures, 
commerce  and  shipping,  that  he  knew  of  no  single  person  then 
building  a  spinning  milt  who  was  not  attaching  to  it  a  power- 
loom  factory.  Some  years  later  the  weaving-shed  split  away 
from  spinning,  partly  no  doubt  because  of  the  economies  of 
industrial  specialism,  partly  because  of  commercial  developments, 
to  be  described  later,  which  rendered  dissociation  less  hazardous 
than  it  had  been,  and  partly  because,  in  consequence  of  these 
developments,  much  manufacturing  (as  weaving  b  termed)  was 
constituted  a  business  strikingly  dissimilar  from  spinning.  The 
manufacturer  runs  more  risks  in  laying  by  stocks  than  the 
spinner,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  his  product  and  tbe 
more  frequent  changes  that  it  undergoes.  The  former,  therefore, 
must  devote  more  time  than  the  latter  to  keeping  his  order  book 
and  the  productive  power  of  his  shed  in  close  correspondence. 
The  minute  care  of  this  kind  that  must  be  exercised  in  some 
classes  of  businesses  explains  why  the  small  manufacturer  still 
holds  his  own  while  the  small  spinner  has  been  crushed  out. 
It  also  explains  to  some  extent  the  prevalence  of  joint-stock 
companies  in  spinning,  and  their  comparative  rarity  in  manu- 
facturing. Here  we  should  notice,  perhaps,  that  the  only 
combination  of  importance  in  the  cotton  industry  proper  (apaR 
from  calico-printing,  bleaching,  &c.,  and  the  manufacture  of 
sewing-cotton)  is  the  Fine  Cotton  Sinnners  and  Doubters 
Association,  founded  in  1898,  which  is  practically  coextensive 
with  fine  spinning  and  doubling. 

■  Official  valuM. 
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The  qjccialism  of  tfa«  two  msin  branches  of  the  industry 
t-^B.^  ^^  ^^°  followed  by  the  specialism  of  aub-branches 
(j„  „f  and  by  the  localization  of  q>eciali2ed  parts.  Of  the 
jfrflM  localization  of  certain  sections  of  the  cotton  industry 
■"**  the  late  Mi  Elijah  Helm,  who  spoke  with  the  authority 

**"''■'''     of  great  local  knowledge,  has  written  as  follows: — 

"  Spinning  is  largely  concentrated  in  south  Lancashire  and  in  the 
adjoining  borderland  of  north  Cheshire.  But  even  within  this  area 
there  is  further  allocation.  The  finer  and  the  very  finest  yarns  are 
spun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton,  and  in  or  near  Manchester, 
much  of  this  Min^  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing-thread; 
whilst  other  descriptions,  employed  almost  entirely  for  weaving, 
are  produced  in  Oldham  and  other  towns.  The  weaving  branches 
of  the  industry  are  chiefly  conducted  in  the  northern  half  of  Lanca- 
shire— most  of  it  in  veiy  large  boroughs,  as  Blackburn,  Burnley 
and  Preston.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  different iation.  Preston  and 
Chorley  produce  the  finer  and  lighter  fabrics;  Blackburn,  Darwen 
and  Accrington,  shirtings,  dhooties  and  other  goods  extensively 
shipped  to  India;  whilst  Nelson  and  Colne  make  cloths  woven  from 
dyecf  yam,  and  Bolton  is  distinguished  for  fine  ouiltings  and  fancy 
cotton  dress  goods.  These  demarcations  are  not  absolutely  observea, 
but  they  are  sufhciently  clear  to  eive  to  each  town  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  cotton  industry  a  distinctive  place  in  its  general 
organization."  ' 

The  present  local  distribution  of  the  cotton  industry,  as  far  as  it 
is  displayed  statistically,  is  revealed  in  the  table  beneath,  based 
Upon  the  figures  of  spindles  and  looms  given  by  Worrall  and  those 
of  operatives  in  the  census  returns  of  1901. 

Dislribvlion  of  CoUtm  Operatives  in  Lancashire  and  the  Vvinity 
accardint  to  tht  Census  SeturTis  of  1901.  togetker  mlh  the  Number 
<!f  Spin&es  and  Looms  according  to  Worrall. 


Blacldiurn  .... 

Bolton 

Oldham  .... 
Burnley  .... 
Manchester  and  Salford 

Rochdale     .... 

Glottsop  *     .     .     .     . 

Bury 

Stockport  .... 
Ashton-under-Lyne  . 
Accrington  .... 

Heywood  .... 
Stafyhridge 

Todmorden      ,     .      .     . 
Rawtenstall      .     .     . 

Hyde 

Cnadderton 
Haelingden 

Bacup 

Chorley  ,  .  .  , 
FamwoTth.  near  Bolton 


Great  Harwood 
Middleton   . 
Radclilfe     .     . 


No.  of 


Operatives.  Thousands),      Looms. 


4ii4O0 

29^300 
37,900 


8,300 
7.300 
7.300 
7,100 
6,900 
6,600 
6,500 
6,400 
6,100 
5.900 
5.900 
5-700 


No.  c 
Spindles  (ii 


'57 


No.  of 


57.900 
25. '00 
28,700 


7!  100 
15.800 


Local  markets  have  steadily  lost  in  importance,  partly  owing  to 
railway  development,  and  it  is  now  almost  entirely  in  Manchester, 
on  the  Exchange,  that  dealing  in  yams  and  fabrics  takes  place, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  export.  The  old  Manchester 
Exchange,  built  in  1729,  was  taken  down  in  1792.  A  new 
Exchange,  reared  on  a  contiguous  site,  was  opened  in  iSoq,  the 
first  stone  having  been  laid  in  1S06,  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1869.  The  great  bulk  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods 
proceeds  from  Liverpool,  though  London  used  to  be  the  leading 
port,  and  Liverpool  is  still  the  chief  English  market  for  raw 
cotton,  though  now  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  English 
cotton  supplies  come  up  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

'  Printed  in  British  Industries.     Edited  by  W,  J.  Ashley. 

'  Manchester  only, 

■  The  number  of  operatives  in  places  in  Derbyshire  is  not  separately 

<  Includes  Foulridge  with  Coloe. 


To  understand  the  present  organization  of  the  cotton  industry 
the  reader  must  begin  by  mentally  separating  the  commercial 
from  the  industrial  functions.  By  the  industrial 
functions  are  meant  the  arrangements  of  factors  in  ^°^*?' 
production — choosing  the  most  suitable  machinery  and  titm. 
hands,  combining  them  in  the  most  economical  system, 
adapting  the  material  used  to  this  system,  and  keeping  its 
working  at  the  highest  attainable  level.  The  commercial 
functions  consist  in  business  which  is  not  industrial.  Analysis 
will  show  that  there  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  classes  of  com- 
mercial functions,  namely  (i)  arranging  for  purchases  and  sates, 
and  (2)  the  bearing  of  risks.  The  character  of  the  former  is 
apparent:  it  consists,  as  regards  yam,  in  discovering  for  each 
manufacturer  which  spinner  makes  the  yam  which  is  best 
adapted  to  his  requirements  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  in  finding  the 
most  suitable  customers  for  spinners.  Risk-bearing  is  a  com- 
mercial function  of  another  kind.  Every  business  that  involves 
anticipation  involves  commercial  risks.  Thus  the  spinner  who 
sells  '  forward  "  yam,  trusting  that  the  price  of  cotton  will  not 
rise,  is  taking  commercial  risks,  and  so  is  the  spinner  who  pro- 
duces for  stock,  trusting  that  the  class  of  yarn  that  he  is  making 
will  continue  in  demand.  These  two  instances  will  suffice  to 
indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  carrying  of  commercial  risks.  To 
make  the  rest  of  our  argument  clear  it  will  be  well  to  write  down 
formulae.  Let  A  and  B  represent  respectively  the  industrial 
operationsof  spinning  and  manufacturing.  Letaandarepresent 
respectively  the  commercial  operations  implied  by  the  separate 
existence  of  A,  thatis,  the  buying  of  cotton  tuid  the  selling  of  yam; 
and  let  b  and  ^  stand  for  the  commercial  operations  associated 
with  manufacturing,  that  b,  the  buying  of  yarn  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  finding  of  customers  and  arranging  for  their  purchases 
on  the  other  hand.  Then,  A  and  B  being  distinct  businesses,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  range  of  schemes  is  possible  of  which  the 
extremes  may  be  roughly  represented  as  follows: — 

1.  (aAo),  (bBu) 

2.  (a).  (A),  (Bb),  CB),  W. 

where  the  brackets  signify  independent  businesses.  In  case  i 
each  spinning  business  would  be  engaged  with  three  problems, 
namely,  (i.)  buying  material  at  the  most  favourable  time,  (ii.) 
producing  at  the  lowest  cost,  aiid  (iii.)  finding  buyers  and  selling 
at  the  highest  price,  including  the  arranging  for  the  performance  of 
the  most  remunerative  work.  But  in  case  2  the  spinner  would 
confine  his  attention  to  purely  industrial  matters,  while  the 
problem  of  finding  cotton  and  arranging  for  the  bearing  of  the 
risks  as  to  future  prices  would  rest  with  other  persons,  and  the 
business  of  bringing  spinner  and  manufacturer  together  and 
taking  such  risks  as  may  be  involved  in  ordering  or  disposing  of 
yam  would  be  the  function  of  yet  others.  In  case  2  the  com- 
mercial functions  may  be  said  to  have  differentiated  completely 
from  the  main  body  of  the  industry.  We  need  hardly  give 
illustrations  of  the  intermediate  arrangements  that  formally  lie 
between  cases  1  and  3.  A  may  retain  commercial  risks  but  find 
customers  through  intermediaries;  in  such  an  event  there  would 
be  only  partial  differentiation  of  the  commercial  functions.  The 
reader  must  be  reminded  also  that  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  the 
formulae  we  have  overlooked  different  classes  of  A  and  of  B, 
omitted  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing  and  finishing,  and  drawn  no 
distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  commercial  woilc 
covered  by  one  letter,  for  instance,  selling  in  the  home  market 
and  selling  abroad. 

It  may  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  organic  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  if  we  now  run  over  the  main  lines  of  its  evolution. 
Originally  the  industrial  units  were  held  together  in  one  homo- 
geneous commercial  setting.  The  Manchester  merchants  bought 
cotton  and  warps,  put  them  out  to  the  weavers,  and  arranged  for 
the  finishing  of  the  cloth  and  then  for  its  sale,  so  far  as  they  bad 
not  been  acting  on  orders  already  received.  There  were  varia- 
tions of  this  system — for  instance,  in  early  years  weavers  some- 
times bought  their  own  yams  and  cotton  and  sold  their  doth 

-but  just  before  the  industrial  revolution  the  arrangement 
sketched  above  was  the  most  usuaL  Adverting  to  our  formula, 
the  Manchester  merchants,  we  observe,  petforme<|  functions 
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a  (in  conjunction  with  importers),  b  (as  regarded  waips),  and  0. 
Weft  the  weaver  had  to  get  spun  by  his  family  or  outsiders.  So, 
broadly  speaking,  there  was  one  single  commercial  setting.  After 
the  appearance  of  the  factory ,Tije  commercial  work  as  between  the 
water-twist  mills,  the  muk-spinning  businesses  and  the  manu- 
facturers, so  far  aa  the  businesses  were  distinct,  appears  to  have 
been  done  by  the  several  producing  finns  concerned.  It  was  not 
atonce  that  (ab)  began  to  differentiate.  0  was  already  a  separate 
business  in  the  hands  of  Manchester  merchants  and  the  foreign 
houses  who  had  established  themselves  in  Manchester  to  direct  the 
«xport  trade.  At  the  present  time  an  advanced  stage  of  com- 
mercial specialism  has  been  reached.  From  the  risks  connected 
with  the  buying  of  cotton  the  spinner  may  if  he  please  escape 
entirely.'  Selling  work  b  now  done  usually  through  inter- 
mediaries, but  there  is  no  one  uniform  rule  as  to  the  carrying  of 
the  commercial  risks  involved.  This  appears  to  be  now  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  persons  concerned, 
but  ultimately  no  doubt  the  risks  will  have  to  be  borne  by  those 
most  qualified  by  experience  to  bear  them,  namely,  the  com- 
mercial specialists.  In  no  other  trade  in  England,  and  in  no  other 
.  cotton  industry  abroad,  has  commercial  specialism  been  carried 
so  far  as  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  It  is  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  cotton 
industry  in  Lancashire  and  abroad  that  the  separation  of  spinning 
from  weaving  is  far  more  common  in  England  than  elsewhere. 
Elsewhere  producers  are  deterred  from  specializing  processes 
further  in  distinct  businesses  by  the  fear  of  the  worries  of  buying 
and  selling  as  between  them. 

The  explanation  of  differences  in  respect  of  the  degree  of 
commercial  specialism  in  different  places  and  industries  can  be 
formulated  only  very  generally.  Time  is  required  for  the 
diffnentiation  and  localization  to  take  place.  The  English 
cotton  trade  had  not  advanced  very  far  in  the  "  'thirties,"  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  evidence  given  to  commissions  and  parlia- 
mentary committees.  The  general  conditions  under  which 
commercial  specialism  evolves  may  be  taken  to  be  a  moderately 
limited  range  of  products  which  do  not  present  many  varieties, 
and  the  qualities  of  which  can  be  judged  generally  on  inspection. 
In  such  circumstances  private  markets  need  not  be  built  up,  as 
they  must  be,  for  instance,  for  a  new  brand  of  soap  which 
claims  some  subtle  superiority  to  all  others.  Soaps  under 
present  conditions  must  be  marketed  by  their  producers. 
Broadly  stated,  if  there  be  little  competition  as  to  substitutes, 
though  there  may  be  much  as  to  price  in  relation  to  quality, 
commercial  functions  may  specialize.  On  the  whole  this  is  the 
case  in  the  cotton  industry;  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  and  firms 


produce  ^kecialities,  they  undertake  much  of  the  marketing 
work  themselves. 

The  advantages  of  commercial  specialism  are  numerous. 
Firstly  it  allows  of  differentiation  of  industrial  processes,  and 
this,  of  necessity,  is  accompanied  by  increasing  returns.  When 
weaving  dissociates  from  spinning,  both  the  number  of  looms 
in  each  business  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  each  business 
tend  to  increase;  more  division  of  labour  is  therefore  secured, 
and  lower  costs  of  production  are  reached,  and  thei«  is  a  further 
gain  because  producers  concentrate  their  attention  upon  a 
smaller  range  of  wcH'k.  Again  when  producers  are  freed  entirely, 
or  to  some  extent,  from  commercial  worries,  they  can  attain  a 
higher  level  of  efficiency  at  the  industrial  task  of  mill  organiza- 
tion, and  a  more  perfect  accommodation  of  capacity  to  function 
will  be  brought  about.  If  the  business  unit  is  (aAa),  a  particular 
person  may  retain  hb  place  in  the  market  by  reason  of  his 
excellence  at  the  work  a  or  a,  though  as  works  organizer  (t.e.  at 
the  performances  <rf  function  A)  he  may  be  incompetent.  The 
heads  of  businesses  will  succeed  according  to  their  average 
capacities  at  the  three  tasks  a,  A  and  a,  and  there  is  no  guarantee, 
therefore,  that  any  one  of  these  tasks  will  be  performed  with  the 
highest  attainable  efficiency  in  our  present  somewhat  immobile 
economic  system.  But  if  the  three  functions  are  separated 
there  is  more  certainty  of  a  person's  success  in  the  perform- 
ance of  each  determining  his  continued  discharge  of  it.  The 
problems  that  arise  when  specialized  markets  become  very 
highly  developed  are  dealt  with  in  the  article  Cotton: 
Marketing  and  Supply. 

The  distribution  of  cotton  operatives  among  the  chief  cemics 
has  already  been  shown,  but  their  distribution  between 
has  yet  to  be  considered,  and  the  proportions  of  different 
ages  and  sexes  from  time  to   time,   together   with    the 
total.      With   such    statistical   material   as  is  available 
relating  to  supplies  of  labour  we  may  set  forth  also  the 
official  retm'nE  made  of  the  quantity  of  machincTy  at  woi 
time  to  time.      It  hardly  need  be  painted  out  that  the  I 
machinery  to  operatives  roughly  measures  the  efficiency  of 
other  things  being  equal. 

ilacHnery  in  Ike  United  Kingdom  {in  Thousands). 


Doubling 

Power- 

Years. 

Spindles. 

Spindles. 

1874 

37.516 

4366 

463 

39.528 

515 

40,120 

4328 

40,5" 

1903 

43.905 

3952 

684 

Operatives  employed  in  the  Cotton  Industry  (in  Thotuands).    {From  the  Census  Returns.') 
(The  figures  in  italics  relate  to  Married  and  Widowed  Women.) 


1901. 

1891. 

I88t.                   1 

Lancashire. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Lancashire. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Lancashire. 

Erwiand  and  1 
Wales.      1 

Cotton,  card  and  blowing-room  processes 

Cotton  spinning  processes 

Cotton  winding,  warping,  &c 

Cotton  weaving,  warping,  Stc 

Total    ,        . 

Tape,  manufacturer  dealer         .... 
Thread,  manufacturer  dealer      .... 
Fustian,  manufacturer  dealer    .... 

M. 

ir-4 

49-5 
14-8 
57-6 

F. 
28-7 

196 

,U 

13 -o 

M. 

13-8 

641 
18-3 
66-r 

F. 
340 

28-6 
60 

fA 

130-8 
44-4 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

«33-3 

2659 

162-3 

320-7 

178a 

281-8 

213-2 

332-8 

150-7 

2498 

185-4 

3024 

29-0 
"■6 

1-2 

■35 

345 

9.4 
2.6 

■47 

■25 
■9 

2-9 

3-2 

'■5 
50 

■4 

1-7 
2-5 

■24 
■9 
3-5 

■3 

■7 
■5 
30 

3-2 

1-7 

■38 

>  This  is  explained  in  the  article  CoTTON :   Marheting  and  Sui 
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In  Scotland  there  are  less  than  15,^ 
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Card  and  blowing-rt 
Spinning- room  processes  . 
Winding,  warping,  &c. 
Weaving,  warping,  &c. 
Workers  in  otner  processes 


10  cotton  operatives  distributed 
In  Thousands. 


r  undefined 

Total 


the  proportion  of  children  employed  and  the  steady  ii 
number  of  operatives  as  a  whole  until  recent  years.  Tli 
of  the  body  of  operatives  of  late  years  seems  to  have  occurred 
primarily  among  children  and  young  persons  (where  the  first  check 
would  naturally  be  looked  for),  and  secondarily  among  adult  males. 
If  allowance  be  made  for  the  smaller  value  of  children  as  compared 
with  adults,  and  the  census  results  be  taken,  it  is  not  evident  that 
there  has  been  anj^  diminution  in  the  amount  of  labour-power; 
and  if  the  factory  inspectors'  returns  be  accepted,  the  falling  ofT 
in  the  number  of  operatives  cannot  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 

Operatives  employed  in  Cotton  Factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Percentages  <^  each  Class.  branches  of  the  Industry 

{From  Returns  of  Factory  Inspectors.)  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  to 

have  occasioned  the  en- 
forced dismissal  of  any 
hands.  An  industry 
which  was  not  recruited 
at  all  would  have 
dwindled  at  a  greater 
rate.  At  least  it  may 
be  inferred  from  these 
figures,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the 
large  increase  in  spindles 
and  looms,  that  the  out- 
put per  head  has  con- 
siderably advanced  in 
spite  01  the  rise  in  the 
average  quality  of  both 
yarns  and  fabrics  pro- 
duced. This  rise  in  the 
value  per  unit  of  the  out- 
put accounts  to  some 
eitent  for  the  fact  that 
wages     have 


1835- 

1838. 

1847. 

1850. 

i»56. 

1862. 

1 867. 

Male  and  Female  under  13,  or  half-timers. 

Male,  13  to  18 

Male,  over  18 

Female,  over  13 

13-2 

47'9 

1X1 

271 

55-3 

4.6 

If2 

28-7 
SS'S 

65 
103 

27-4 
S5-8 

s-s 

x\ 

55-7 

10-4 
8-6 

550 

Total  number  of  Cotton  Operatives 

218,000 

259.500 

316,400 

331.000 

379.300 

451,600 

401,100 

1870. 

1874. 

1878. 

188S. 

1890. 

1895. 

1901. 

Male  and  Female  under  13,  or  half-timers. 

Male,  13  to  18 

Male,  over  18 

Female,  over  13 

11 

26-0 

55-9 

24- 1 

53-9 

12-8 

70 
253 

547 

9-9 

55-S 

16-9 

5S.« 

5-8 
7-9 
27-6 

58-7 

41 

7-0 
27-8 
6i-i 

Total  number  of  Cotton  Operatives 

450,100 

479.600 

483.000 

504,100 

518,800 

538.900 

513.000 

Ages. 


3«o 


Males  and  Females. 


15-ao. 


346 


Ages. 


500 


560 


been 
adversely  affected  of  late. 
Mr  A.  L.  Bowley  has 
calculated  index  n 

i-aees    for 


the         leading 


Wat**  "Mf 


trades,  includ-j 

faoture  of  cotton.  Those 
for  the  cotton  industrj' 
are  given  below,  _  together  with  averages  for  cotton  and  wool 
workers,  the  buildii^  trades,  mining,  workers  in  iron,  sailors,  com- 
positors     and     agriculturists 


(England), 

each  class  beir^  allowed  for 
in  the  average.  Side  by  ade 
with  these  figures,  Sauerbeck's 
Index  numbers  of  general 
wholesale  prices  are  grven, 
together  with  the  averse 
prices  of  wheat  per  quarter. 

It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  figures  given  above  for 
cotton  workers  and  average 
wages  for  eight  trades  do  not 
measure  the  differences  be- 
tween each,  but  only  the  differ- 
ences between  the  movements 
of  each.  Actual  average  money 
wages  in  the  cotton  industry 

The  figures  in  this  table  are  not  quite  complete  except  for  1901 ;  |  have  probably  been  approximately  those  stated  in  the  second  table 
the  relations  between  the  changes  shown  for  each  class  should  beneath,  but  as  these  figures  are  culled  from  various  sources  they 
nevertheless  be  accurately  represented.  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  fluctuations.* 

The  most  noticeable  features  of  these  tables  are  the  decrease  In  [      The  w^e  of  fine  spinners  exceeds  the  average  wage  of  spinners 


Total  In 
Thousands. 

Hall- 

18 and 

Half- 

18  and 

Under  18. 

timers. 

Under  18. 

Spinnin 

EandPr 

sparatory  Pro 

cesses 

1896 

s' 58 

22-24 

71-44 

4.40 

30-12 

1898-1899' 

542 

21-57 

30'44 
3098 

«:a 

3-IO 

;  and  Pi 

;paratory  Pn 

1896 

7-54 

49-19               I5i'34 

31s 

I898-I899' 

17.29 

72-74 

10-38 

48.38               150-99 

IQOI 

4-72 

14-86 

7.V81 

45-66            155.03 

302 

Index  Numbers  of  Money,  Wag 

I  and  PrUeu 

1840. 

1855. 

i860. 

1866. 

1870. 

1874. 

1877. 

1880. 

■  883. 

1886. 

1891. 

1902. 

Cotton  operatives            ... 
Average  wages  for  eight  trades 
Sauerbeck's  index  number 
Average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter 

E 

66/4 

it 

40/3 

64 
73 

«'?3 

74 
81 

49A1 

46/11 

90 
97 

55% 

90 
94 

56)9 

44/4 

90 

41/7 

93 

s 

31/- 

100 

100 

72 
37/- 

105 
108-7' 

28/1 

Weekly  Wag 

s  in  the  ManchesUr  and  District  Cotton  Trade. 

Spinners'  average 

Big  piecers'  average 

Weavers'  average 

1834. 

1836. 

1839. 

1841. 

1849. 

1850. 

1859. 

i860. 

1870. 

1877. 

i88r. 

1 883. 

1886. 

s.  d. 

n  4 

11  0 

B.    d. 
2311 

93 

.d. 

80 
96 

s.  d. 

88 
96 

9.  d, 
21   7 
86 
10  6 

s.    d. 
20    5 

13  0 
'o  3 

s.  d. 

24  I 

s.  d. 
23    2 

10  8 

s.   d. 
27  8 

9.  d. 
34  4 
12  4 
15   ' 

s.  d. 
31   6 
16  0 
156 

s.  d. 

s; 

15  0 

s.  d. 

35  7 
13  7 
"3  3 

'  Average  for  1898  and  1899. 


n  the  United  Kingdom  and  table  there  given. 
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by  percent^ea  varyin?  from  about  35  to  35.  In  the  above  figures 
the  earniiws  of  three  cUaoes  of  spiDners  are.aveiBged. 

The  highest  wagea  are  earned  by  raule-^iinnera  (who  are  all 
males) ;  tfieir  assistanta,  known  as  piecers,  are  b^dly  paid.  Persons 
can  easily  be  found,  however,  to  work  as  piecers,  because  they  hope 
uhimate^  to  become  "  minders,"  i.e.  mule- spinners  in  charge  of 
mutes.  The  division  of  the  total  w^e  paid  on  a  pair  of  mules 
between  the  minder  and  the  piecers  is  iBrgel);  the  result  of  the 
policy  of  the  spinners'  trade  union.  Almost  without  exception  in 
Lancashire  one  minder  takes  charge  of  a  pair  of  mules  with  two  or 
three  assistants  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Among 
the  weavers  there  is  no  rule  as  to  the  number  of  assistants  to  full 
weavers  (who  arc  both  male  and  female),  or  as  to  the  number  of 
looms  managed  by  a  weaver,  but  the  proportion  of  assistants  is 
much  less  than  in  the  spinning  branches,  perhaps  because  of  the 
interior  strength  of  the  weavers'  unions.    For  the  calculation  of  wages 

Fiiece-rate  lists  are  universally  employed  as  regards  the  payment  of 
nil  weavers  and  spinners;  some  piecers  get  a  definite  share  of  the 
total  wage  thus  assigned  to  a  pair  of  mules,  while  others  are  paid  a 
fixed  weekly  amount-  Many  ring-spinners  are  now  paid  also  by 
piece-rate  lists,  and  all  other  operatives  are  almost  universally  so 
paid,  except,  as  a  rule,  the  hands  in  the  blowing-room  and  on  the 
carding-machines.  Spinning  and  weaving  lists  are  most  complicated ; 
allowances  arc  made  in  them  for  most  incidents  beyond  the  opera- 
tives' control,  by  which  the  amount  of  the  wage  might  be  affected. 
Still,  however,  tney  could  not  cover  all  circumstances,  and  much  is 
■  '    ■      ■'  r  of  their  application  and  private  arrangement. 


to  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  as  regards  spini 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  century  generally  as  regards  weavers, 
though  a  weaving  list  agreed  to  by  eleven  masters  was  drawn  up 
as  early  as  1834.  There  are  still  many  different  district  lists  in  use, 
but  the  favourite  spinning  lists  are  thoee  of  Oldham  and  BoLton, 
and  the  weaving  list  most  generally  employed  is  that  known  as  the 
"  Uniform  List,  which  is  a  compromise  between  the  lists  of  Black- 
bum,  Preston  and  Burnley.  Under  the  "  Particulars  Clause,"  first 
included  in  a  Factory  Act  in  itei  and  given  extended  application  in 
1S95,  the  particulars  required  for  the  calculation  of  wi^ee  must  be 
rendered  by  the  employer.  As  in  spinning  there  used  to  be  doubts 
about  the  quantity  of  work  dune,  the  "  indicator."  which  measures 
the  length  of  yarn  spun,  is  coming  into  general  use  under  pressure 
from  the  operatives.  We  ought  to  observe  here  that  the  Oldham 
spinning  list  differs  from  all  others  in  that  its  basis  is  an  agreed 
normal  time-wage  for  different  kinds  of  work  on  which  piece-rates 
are  reckoned.  But  in  effect  understandings  as  to  the  levef  of  normal 
time-wages  are  the  real  basis  everywhere.  If  the  average  wages  in  a 
particular  mill  are  lower  than  elsewhere  for  reasons  not  ccHinccted 
with  the  quality  of  labour  (e.g.  because  of  antiquated  machinery  or 
the  low  quality  of  the  cotton  used),  the  men  demand  "  allowances  " 
to  raise  their  wages  to  the  normal  level.  Advances  and  reductions 
are  made  on  the  lists,  and  under  the  Brooklands  A^eement,  entered 
into  by  masters  and  men  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry  in  1893, 
advances  and  reductions  in  future  must  not  exceed  5  %  or  succeed 
one  another  by  a  shorter  period  than  twelve  months.  The  changes 
as  a  rule  now  are  5  %orzJ  %.  In  all  branches  of  the  cotton  industry 
it  is  usual  for  a  conference  to  take  place  between  the  interested 
parties  before  a  strike  breaks  out,  on  the  demand  of  one  or  other 
For  an  advance  or  reduction. 

Oi^ni^ation  among  the  workers  in  the  cotton  industry  is  remark- 
ably thorough.  Almost  all  spinners  are  members  of  trade  unions, 
jj^j^  and   though   the   weavers   are   not   so   strongly   united, 

I/aJan.  ****  '*""'  of  them  are  oreaniiwd.  The  piecers  are  admitted 
as  members  of  piecers  associations,  connected  with  the 
spinners'  associations  and  controlled  by  them.  Attempts  to  form 
independent  piecers'  unions  have  failed.  Weavers'  assistants  are 
included  in  the  weavers'  unions,  which  may  be  joined  in  different 
classes,  the  benefits  connected  with  which  vary  with  the  amounts 
paid.  One  subscription  only,  however,  is  imposed  by  each  branch 
spinners'  association,  but  in  all  branches  it  is  not  the  same,  though 
every  branch  pays  the  same  per  member  to  the  amalgamation. 
All  the  trade  unions  of  the  chief  workers  in  the  cotton  industry  are 
federated  in  the  four  societies:  (l)  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners  (created  in  1853  and  reformed  in 
1870),  (2I  the  Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Weavers  (founded  1884),  (3)  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card 
and  Blowing-room  Operatives  (established  1886),  and  (4)  the  Amal- 
gamated JMiSOciation  of  Power-loom  Overlookers  (founded  1884). 
These  were  not,  however,  the  first  attempts  at  federation,  and  tne 
term  ■"  federation  "  must  not  be  taken  in  any  strict  sense.  The 
distribution  of  power  between  the  central  authority  and  the  local 
societies  varies,  but  in  some  cases,  for  instance  among  the  spinners, 
the  local  societies  approximate  as  closely  to  the'  status  of  mere 
branches,  as  to  that  of  independent  units  federated  for  limited 
objects.  We  ought  also  to  mention  the  societies  of  warp-dressers  and 
warpers,  tape-sizers  and  cloth-workers  and  warehousemen.  There 
is  no  one  federation  of  all  cotton- workers,  but  the  United  Textile 
Factory  Workers  has  been  periodically  called  into  being  to  press  the 
matter  of  factory  legi^tion,  and  international  textile  congresses 
are  occaraonally  held  by  the  operatives  of  different 


Acta. 


As  to  employers,  four  extensive  associations  include  almost  all 
the  organization  among  them,  two  concerned  chiefly  with  spinnii^ 
and  two  with  weaving.  The  former  two  are  the  Federation  rf 
Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Associations  with  local  associations  and 
iiicluding;2i,0oo, 000  spindles,  and  the  BoltonMasterCottonSpinneiB' 
Association  with  7,000,000  spindles;  the  latter  two  are  the  North 
and  North-East  Lancashire  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, covering  about  3,000,000  spindles  in  addition  to  a  large  section  : 
of  the  looms  of  Lancashire,  and  the  United  Cotton  ManufactUTers' 
Association,' 

Factory  l^slation  b^an  in  the  cotton  industry,  and  in  no  in- 
dustry is  it  now  more  developed.     The  first  acta  were  those  of  1803 

and   1S19,  both  of  which  applied  only  to  cotton-mills,        ^ ,__. 

and  the  former  of  which  related  only  to  parish  apprentices. 
The  first  really  important  measure  was  that  of  1833, 
which  curtailed  the  abuse  of  child-labour,  enforced  some  education 
and  provided  for  factory  inspectors,  of  whom  there  were  at  first  only 
four.  The  next  act  of  impcnlance,  that  of  1844,  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  inclusion  of  all  women  among  young  persons.  The 
proportion  of  women,  young  persons  and  children  engaged  in  the 
cotton  industry  is  so  high,  that  most  regulations  affecting  them, 
e.g.  those  relating  to  the  hours  of  labour,  must  practically  be  extended 
to  all  cotton  operatives.  This  act  killed  night  work  for  "  young 
persons,"  and  children  were  not  allowed  to  work  at  nii^t.  The  year 
1847  saw  the  introduction  of  what  was  known  as  the  Ten  Hours  Acl 
— after  the  ist  of  May  1848  the  hours  of  young  persons  (women 
included)  and  children  were  not  to  exceed  ten  a  day  and  fifty-eight 
a  week.  A  further  limitation  of  houre  to  56)  a  week  was  secured  in 
1874,  and  this  was  cut  down  by  another  hour  (the  concession  of  the 
12  o'clock  Saturday)  in  190J,  "Young  persons  "  now  includes  all 
who  are  not  half-timers  and  have  not  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  all  women.  The  rules  as  r^ards  the  employment  of  children, 
which  have  steadily  improved,  are  at  present  as  follows.  No  child 
under  twelve  may  be  employed.  On  attaining  the  age  of  thirteen  the 
child  may  become  a  full-timer  if  he  has  otrtaJnea  the  prescribed 
educational  certificate  (i-e.  fifth  standard  attainment  or  three 
hundred  attendances  each  year  for  five  consecutive  years).  Failing 
this  be  must  wait  till  he  is  fourteen  before  he  can  be  employed  full 
time.  Half-timers  may  be  employed  either  (a)  on  alternate  days, 
which  must  not  be  the  same  days  in  two  successive  weeks,  or  (&) 
in  morning  and  afremoon  sets.  In  the  case  of  arrangement  (a), 
the  child  when  at  work  may  be  employed  during  the  same  period 
as  a  young  person  or  woman,  which  in  Lancashire  is  almost  uni- 
versally from  6  to  6  with  two  hours  for  meals.'  In  the  case  of  ■ 
arrangement  (2>),  which  is  the  system  generally  adopted  in  Lanca- 
shire, a  half-timer  in  the  morning  set  works  from  6  to  13.30,  with 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  in  the  afternoon  from  1.30  to  6, 
except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  are  from  6  till  11.30  for  a 
manufacturine;  operative,  or  till  12  for  other  work,  for  instance,  clean- 
ing. The  child  must  not  work  two  consecutive  weeks  in  the  same 
set  (that  is,  in  mornings  or  afternoons) ,  nor  on  two  EUccessive  Satur- 
days, nor  on  Saturday  at  all  if  during  any  other  day  of  the  same  week 
the  period  of  employment  has  exceeded  5i  hours  (i.e.  a  child  in  the 
morning  set  docs  not  work  on  the  Saturday).  Other  important 
features  of  factory  legislation  relate  to  the  fencing  of  dangerous 
machinery  and  its  cleaning  when  in  motion  (the  r^ulations  being 
strictest  in  the  case  of  children  and  most  lax  in  the  case  of  male 
adults),  and  conditions  of  health,  including  the  amount  of  steaming 
allowed,  which  was  first  regulated  by  the  Cotton  Cloth  Factories 
Act  01  1889. 

The  Cotton  Industry  outside  England. 

A  brief  survey  will  now  be  made  of  the  cotton  industry  in  parts 
of  the  globe  other  than  the  British  Isles,  and  as  a  prelude  tbe 
following  broad  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  spindles  and  looms  in 
tbe  chief  national  seats  of  the  cotton  industry  may  be  put 
forward.'  Tbe  table  is  further  supplemented  by  other  figures* 
for  the  number  of  spindles  at  different  times  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the  continent;  and  finally 
we  may  add  the  figures  of  cotton  consumed. 

The  different  average  fineness  of  counts  spun  in  different 
places  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  consumption  of  each 
district  at  the  same  tiijie  is  being  considered,  but  the  relations 
between  the  amounts  consumed  in  the  contrasted  districts  in 
the  two  periods  would  not  be  affected  much  by  this  difference. 

'  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  whole  labour  question  in  the  cotton 
industry  will  be  found  in  Chapman's  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry. 

'  There  are  other  permissible  arrangements,  namely  from  7  to  7 
and  from  8  to  8,  but  they  are  not  used  in  the  textile  trades  of  Lanca- 
shire. 

*  The  figures  for  looms  are  based  upon  a  number  of  returns  and 
estimates.     Those  for  spindles  are  taken  from  the  highl 
tative.  estimates  of  the  International  Federation  of  Mast 


*  Jt?umal  of  Board  of  Trade.  April  a8th,  1904. 
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Estimated 
Population 

in  iQoa- 
la  MaUons. 

MJUion 
in  1909. 

Power- 
Looms 
about  1906 

United  Kingdom    .      .      . 
United  States    .... 

Getmaoy 

France 

Russia 

IndU. 

Austria 

Spain      ...,., 

S„,™d:  ;  :  :  : 
fc&:  :  :  :  ;  : 

42 

11 

39 
139, 
394  ('901) 

isi  (1900) 
33 

f?;i 
1:1 
It 

4-3 

1-9 
4-0 

i'5 
1-7 

700 
550 
ai5 
no 
150 

69 
100 
30 

CotUm  Spitidks 

{i«cludins  Doubling  Spindla)  in  MiUims. 

United 

United 

Other 

Kingdom. 

Europe. 

States. 

Countriea. 

1870 

71 

57-8 

44-5 

1890 

m 

36 

14-2 

88-7 

1900 

32 

I04-Z 

1903 

47 '9 

33 

22-2 

7-5 

Avtraft  Annuai  Contumptit 


United  Kingdom  , 
Continent  <^  Europe 
United  States 


1  0}  Cotton  in  the  Period  1831-1835. 
Millions  0/  lb. 


143 
79 


Avemie  Annual  Comumption  of  Cotton  in  tke  Period  1900-1905. 
Millions  of  lb. 

United  Kingdom 1634 

Continent  at  Europe 2^6 

United  States 1995 

Roughly  the  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle  in  the  three 
areas  to-day  is,  in  ft,  35  for  the  United  Kingdom,  70  for  the 
continent,  and  95  for  the  United  States. 

Before  the  cotton  industry  in  other  countries  is  described  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain  how  it  could  have  developed  there  on  a 
large  scale  at  all.  Of  course  this  growth  is  to  be  accounted  for 
very  largely  by  the  natural  protection  of  cost  of  transport  aided 
by  tariffs.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Englishmen  to  imagine 
that  all  foreign  cotton  mills  are  the  prodnct  of  a  forcing  culture, 
and  that  if  the  favourable  conditions  created  by  import  duties 
were  removed  they  would  totally  disappear.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  growth  is  arti&dal,  but  much  is  natural  and  would  have  taken 
place  under  universal  free  trade  conditions.  Much  of  it,  indeed, 
would  have  appeared  in  these  circunjstances  even  were  cost  of 
production  a  negligible  quantity,  difficult  though  it  may  be  at 
first  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  certain  ordinary  conceptions 
of  the  operations  of  the  law  of  increasing  returns.  Lancashire 
secured  an  immense  lead  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
and  if  the  cost  of  production  may  be  represented  as  varying 
inversely  as  the  magnitude  of  the  industry,  every  addition  to  her 
success  increased  her  advantages.  How  could  the  small  industry, 
with  a  high  cost  of  production  because  it  was  small,  compete  with 
Lancashire?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  conditions 
governing  international  trade  and  a  closer  analysis  of "  increasing 
returns."  "  Increasing  returns  "  in  any  place  are  a  function  of 
two  variables,  (i)  the  magnitude  of  the  world  market  under 
conditions  of  world  commerce,  and  (i)  the  magnitude  of  the 
industry  in  the  spot  in  question.  The  economies  connected  with 
the  first  variable,  which  in  such  an  industry  as  the  cotton  in- 
dustry are  enormous,  and  govern  ultimately  the  limits  of  business 
specialism,  are  shared  by  every  national  section  of  the  industry 
whether  it  be  great  or  small.  If  Haiti  started  a  cotton  factory  she 
might  import  all  her  specialized  machinery — the  specialism 
involved  in  producing  which  is  dependent  upon  the  exportation 
of  some  of  it — and  restrict  narrowly  the  work  undertaken  by  her 
one  factory.  The  cotton  goods  outside  this  range  she  would  still 
import,  and  if  her  specialized  product  were  in  excess  of  local 
demand  she  could  export  some  of  it,  if  she  were  favourably 
placed  in  respect  of  cost  of  carriage,  (or  cost  of  production  in 


Haiti  would  not  be  impossibly  high,  since  machinery  and  the 
general  system  of  production  would  be  quite  up  to  date  though 
labour  might  be  highly  inefficient.  Of  course,  the  country  with  a 
lai^ge  industry  enjoys  high  local  economies,  and  it  might  be 
thought  that  these  alone  would  be  a  menace  to  the  stability  of 
the  small  industry,  because  if  the  industry  in  the  favoured 
locality  increased  these  would  increase  also  and  the  small  industry 
would  be  undersold.  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  that  foreign 
trade  depends  upon  ratios  between  ratios,  that  is,  upon  the 
ratios  between  the  costs  of  production  of  all  the  products  of 
each  country  in  relation  to  similar  ratios  for  other  countries. 
Relatively,  therefore,  diminishing  returns  operate  in  every 
country.  In  every  country  there  must  come  a  time,  the  utility  of 
commodities  being  taken  into  account,  when  a  unit  of  labour  and 
capital  provides  less  utility  when  applied  to  the  creation  of  cotton 
goods,  say,  than  when  applied  to  producing  something  else  for 
home  consumption  or  for  export  in  exchange  for  commodities 
wanted  at  home.  It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that  cotton 
industries  of  widely  varying  sizes  dispersed  throughout  the 
world  can  settle  into  relations  of  perfectly  stable  equilibrium,  as 
that  term  is  understood  by  the  economist.  Slow  changes,  of 
course,  in  their  relative  volumes  might  be  looked  for  with 
changes  in  a  mutable  world,  but  very  sudden  collapses  would  be 
impossible  unless  the  general  course  of  human  affairs  were 
revolutionized. 

Tke  United  States. — The  machine-cotton  industry  was  carried 
to  North  America  almost  as  soon  as  it  evolved  in  England. 
Models  of  Arkwright's  machines  were  smuggled  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1786 — Arkwright's  first  mill  had  not  been  started  in 
England  until  1769 — and  these  with  a  jenny  and  stock-card 
were  publicly  exhibited.  From  these  models  a  great  mass  of 
machinery  was  soon  constructed.  The  first  pi'H  was  erected  in 
1788  (that  of  the  Beverly  Association),  the  second  appeared  in 
1790,  the  third  five  years  later,  and  in  1798  Samuel  Slater 
started  with  some  of  his  wife's  relatives  the  first  mill  in  which  the 
principle  of  the  water-frame  was  carried  throughout.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  not  until  1814  that  power-loom  manufacturing  was 
commenced,  but  in  England  success  with  the  power-loom  was 
long  delayed.  As  early  as  1831,  however,  there  were  in  the 
United  States — mainly  in  the  New  England  states — 800  factories, 
a  million  and  a  quarter  spindles,  33,500  looms  and  63,300 
operatives.  At  this  time  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton  was 
about  77,000,000  ft  as  compared  with  some  300,000,000  lb  in 
England  at  the  same  date,  and  2,000,000,000  approximately  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.'  Writing  in  1840,  James 
Montgomery  said  that,  in  respect  of  cost  of  production,  the 
American  industry  was  19%  behind  that  of  England  apart  from 
the  cost  of  raw  material,  which  was  then  a  good  deal  less  to  the 
Americans,  In  1878,  when  there  was  much  interest  in  the 
question  of  British  efficiency  in  the  cotton  industry  because  the 
passage  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1874  had  cut  down  the  working 
hours,  the  Economist  contrasted  the  result  of  twenty-five  years  ' 
growth  in  England  and  America: — 

"  In  1853  the  average  English  production  per  weaver  of  8i  lb 
shirting  was  835  yds.  per  week  of  sixty  hours.  In  1878  the  working 
hours  had  fallen  to  nfty-seven,  and  the  production  had  risen  to 
975  yds.  An  increased  production  of  33  %  is  thus  due  to  improve- 
ment in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  1865  there  were  24,151 
persons  employed  in  Massachusetts  in  the  production  of  cotton 
goods,  and  they  produced  1^5,000,000  yds.  In  1875  the  operatives 
numbered  60,176,  and  their  product  was  874.000,000  yds.  The 
operatives  had  increased  150  %  and  their  products  had  increased 
500  %.  The  increase  of  production  due  to  improved  methods  was 
thus  in  England  23  %,  and  in  Massachusetts  loO  %.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  suppose  that  the  American  manufacturer  is  in  advance  of 
his  English  rival  to  the  extent  of  this  difference,  for  I  presume 
that  he  started  upon  the  career  of  improvement  from  a  lower  plat- 
form. But  a  progress  so  greatly  more  rapid  than  ours  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  cast  much  light  on  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  our 
relative  positions." 

The  contrast  no  doubt  was  not  perfect,  as  indeed  it  could  not  be 
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in  view  of  the  varieties  of  product  and  their  ctaaoges,  but  it  proves 
at  any  rate  that  Americans  were  making  vast  strides  in  industria] 
efficiency  even  before  the  period  when  American  methods  and 
American  enterprise  were  monopohzing  in  a  wonderful  degree  the 
attention  of  the  business  world.'  About  a  dozen  years  later  the 
low  real  cost  of  production  of  simple  falnics  in  the  United  States 
was  universally  admitted,  and  also  that  American  manufacturers 
were  making  more  use  of  machinery  than  their  European  rivals. 
In  a  typical  weaving  shed  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  of 
which  particulars  were  published,  twenty  women  "  tended  "  as 
many  as  eight  looms  apiece,  forty-three  managed  seven,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  managed  six,  and  only  eleven  had  five 
only.'  Since  then,  moreover,  advance  has  been  rapid,  and  the 
sudden  development  of  the  South  has  astonished  the  business 
community  of  other  centres  of  the  cotton  industry. 

Before  the  lines  of  development  in  America  are  specifically 
dealt  with,  and  particularly  the  industrial  phenomena  in  the 
South,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  general  extension  of  the 
industry.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  in 
million  lb  was  about  75  in  1830,  390  in  i860,  iioo  in  i8go  and 
nearly  soooon  an  average  of  the  five  crc^  years  from  1900-1901  to 
1904-1905:  active  spindles  advanced  from  1,250,000  in  1830  to 
10,653,000  in  1880  and  about  21,150,000  in  1905.  Looms  which 
numbered  33,500  in  1830  had  reached  336,000  in  r88o  and  nearly 
550,000  in  190J.  At  the  same  time  population,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate:  from  314 
millions  in  i860  it  had  passed  to  38-6,  50-3,  63-6  and  76-3  at  the 
succeeding  decennial  censuses,  the  decennial  rates  of  increase 
being  in  order  22-5, 30,  35  and  Jo-5  as  compared  with  8-5, 10-5, 
S4ind  9  as  shown  by  the  corresponding  censuses  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Protection  was  of  course  contributory  to  the  growth 
of  the  American  cotton  industry.  It  may  be  remarked  incident- 
ally that  the  New  World,  induding  the  West  Indies  and  the 
ClUnese  empire,  take  the  bulk  of  American  exports,  which  for  so 
large  an  industry  are  inconsiderable.  The  imports  have  always 
been  well  in  excess  of  the  exports.  The  encouragement  of  home 
industries  by  tarifis  was  d^nitely  aimed  at  after  the  war  with 
Ei^land  during  the  Napolecmic  struggles,  and  although  a 
sensible  reduction  of  duties  was  ezperienced  after  1S45  the 
reaction  to  protection  that  followed  the  Civil  War  was  never 
significantly  departed  from  except  by  the  single  act  of  1883. 
In  IMP  the  duties  on  cotton  goods  were  7)%  ad  valorem,  and 
they  ntie  gradually  until  they  reached  35%  in  1816.  Slight 
reductions  some  seventeen  years  later  were  followed  in  the  early 
'forties  by  a  tariff  of  30%.  Diminutions  were  succeeded  by 
oscillatkons,  though  at  no  point  was  a  low  level  touched.  Severe 
charges  were  imposed  in  1890,  and  after  some  relaxation  in  1894 
the  pc^cy  of  restrictiveness  was  restored  in  1897.  According  to 
the  calculations  made  by  the  Enghsh  Board  of  Trade  in  1903  > 
no  fabrics  were  admitted  at  a  charge  equivalent  to  less  than  68  % 
ad  valorem,  and  no  yams  were  admitted  at  a  charge  lower  than 
\S%ad  valorem.  Cotton  thread  is  subjected  to  a  rate  equivalent 
to  375%-' 

The  character  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the 
United  States,  as  revealed  by  recent  census  returns,  is  peculiarly 
interesting: — 


Cotttm  small  wares  are  included  in  the  totals  for  1880  and 
1890,  but  excluded  from  those  for  1900  and  1905.  We  must 
observe  further  that  "  capital  "  is  a  vague  term.  Recent  events 
in  the  United  States  afFonl  a  valuable  empirical  indication  of  the 
effect  that  improved  machinery  actually  has  upon  wages.  The 
new  automatic  looms  caused  a  saving  of  labour  per  unit  of  product 
which  recalled  the  complete  subversion  at  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  proportions  in  which  the  several  factors  in  production 
were  organized.  Displacement  of  labour  and  falling  w^es  might 
not  unreasonably  have  been  looked  for  temporarily,  but  wages 
stuck  at  their  old  level  or  rose.  The  rise  was  caused  by  numei^ 
ous  converging  forces  which  brought  their  united  weight  to  bear. 
First,  prices  so  fell  as  the  result  of  the  new  nuchinery  that  the  in- 
creased volume  of  commodities  which  the  market  could  absorb 
more  than  counterbalanced,  it  would  seem,  the  labour-saving  of 
the  new  machinery,  the  cotton  industry  being  taken  as  a  whcJe. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  to  increase  the  output  from  the 
subsidiary  processes  where  labour  had  not  been  saved  more 
hands  had  to  be  drafted  in.  Thus,  a  contraction  of  the  body  of 
weavers  was  accompanied  by  an  expansion  of  the  body  of  cotton 
operatives.  Again  weavers'  wages  were  naturally  raised  in  a 
special  degree  because  automatic  machinery  called  for  quick, 
trustworthy  and  intelligent  hands,  endowed  with  versatility, 
especially  in  the  days  when  the  machinery  was  still  in  the  semi- 
experimental  stage.  The  American  employertries  to  save  in  labour 
but  not  to  save  in  wages,  if  a  generalization  may  be  ventured. 
The  good  workman  gets  high  pay,  but  he  is  kept  at  tasks  requiring 
his  powers  and  is  not  suffered  to  waste  his  time  doing  the  work  of 
unskilled  and  boy  labour.  There  is,  certainly,  in  the  American 
labour  problem  no  serious  grievance  on  the  question  of  wages. 
If  there  is  any  abuse  it  consists  in  excessively  fierce  work. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Young,  who  visited  the  American  cotton  districts  in 
1904  with  an  informal  commis^on  of  Lancashire  spinners  and 
manufacturers,  did  not  think  that  the  cause  of  the  high  wages — 
allowance  being  made  for  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  they 
are  above  those  of  England,  though  cotton  operatives  in  England 
are  well  paid  relatively — was  the  superiority  of  the  American 
cotton  woriter;  neither  did  the  representatives  of  the  English 
cbtton  operatives  who  accompanied  the  Moseley  Commission. 
As  often  as  not  "  the  cotton  operative  in  the  United  States 
is  a  French  Canadian,  a  German,  an  Italian,  a  Hungarian,  an 
Albanian,  a  Portuguese,  a  Russian,  a  Greek,  or  an  Armenian." 
It  is  the  extensive  ■"  exploitation  "  of  machinery  seemingly, 
together  with  the  speed  of  work,  which  ke^  wages  high,  com- 
bined with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  mobility  of  American 
labour,  which  prevents  it  from  accumulating  in  pools,  and  causes 
streams  of  the  best  hands  to  be  flowing  continuously  to  other 
c&llitms  and  places,  and  no  insignificant  proportion  to  climb  the 
social  ladder.  The  remainder  naturally  profit,  for  a  local  or  trade 
oongestion  of  labour  is  avoided,  and  the  voluminous  recruiting 
of  enterprise  by  the  intensified  competition  among  employers 
keeps  the  demand  for  labour  high. 

One  noticeable  point  in  the  table  quoted  above  is  that  until 
recently  cotton  consumed  increased  much  faster  than  the 
number  of  spindles.  This  might  be  explained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Average  counts  remaining  constant,  the  average  speed  of  the 
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'  See  also  the  official  report  of  J.  P.  Harris-Gastrcll 

'  Quoted  by  Schutze-Gaevernitz. 

■  MemoroMum  on  British  and  foreign  trade  and  industrial 
condttions. 

*  The  method  of  calculating  these  percentages  is  discussed  in 
the  blue-book  mentioned. 


spindle  might  have  risen;  or  the  latter  remainrng  constant, 
counts  might  have  been  getting  finer.  Speeds  have  certainly 
gone  up  a  good  deal  of  late  on  some  counts.  And  it  is 
quite  likely,  too,  that  concentration  on  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  goods  for  export,  with  stout  warps  to  keep  down  the 
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breakages  and  raise  the  output  per  loom,  may  be  reckoned  as 
one  cause. 

Despite  the  recent  sensational  growth  in  the  South,  the  New 
England  States  still  remain  the  most  pFominent  seat  of  the 
American  cotton  industry.  They  contained  in  1905  about  14 
milLon  spindles  as  compared  with  7-7  millions  in  the  South  and 
West,  and  their  relative  possession  of  looms  approaches,  though 
it  does  not  quite  reach,  the  same  proportion.  The  leading  States 
in  the  South  in  order  of  importance  are  South  Carolina,  North 
Carf^aa,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  in  the  North,  first  Massa- 
chusetts trith  an  enormous  lead,  then,  in  order,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  The  bulk  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  North  is 
contained  within  a  small  area.  A  circle  around  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  of  30  m.  radius  includes,  according  to  the 
twelfth  census,  nearly  7!  million  spindles, — there  were  only 
58,50a  spindles  in  thb  area  in  1S09.  Of  the  chief  towns  Fall 
River  stood  first  in  1900  in  v^ue  output,  and  was  followed  in 
order  by  Philadelphia,  New  Bedford,  Lowell,  Manchester  and 
Pawtucket.  The  climate  of  Fall  River  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  English  spianing  districts.  Its  population  in  1900  was  105,000, 
and  of  these  only  14,600  were  of  American  parentage.  Of  the 
remainder,  16,700  were  English,  17,800  Irish,  2g,6oo  French 
Canadians  and  about  5000  Portuguese.  Among  the  rest  of  foreign 
parentage,  Armenians,  Russians  and  Italians  arc  numerous. 
But  Massachusetts  is  famous  for  the  number  of  immigrants  it 
attracts.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  nevertheless  a  fact  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  statistical  report,  that  in  1903  as  many  as  gi  %  of 
the  cotton  operatives  of  the  State  were  of  foreign  descent— 
chiefly  French  Canadian  and  Irish.  In  iqoi  there  were  nearly 
go  mills  at  Fall  River  with  3,000,000  spindles  and  t6,ooo  looms. 
The  spindles  amount  to  about  one-third  of  all  in  Massachusetts, 
but  Fall  River's  share  of  the  looms  of  the  State  is  not  large. 
The  spindles  exceed  in  number  those  possessed  by  any  State 
except  of  course  the  one  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  comparison 
with  a  great  spinning  town  in  England,  nevertheless,  Fall  River 
does  not  appeal  stron^y  to  the  English  imagination.  It  has 
little  over  a  quarter  of  the  spindles  of  Oldham,  or  three-hfths  of 
those  of  Bolton, — among  English  towns  it  would  stand  third, 
i.e.  between  Bolton  and  Manchester  and  Satford,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  movement  of  spinning  to  the  hills,  still  holds  in  England  a 
leading  place.  The  whole  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  of  interest  to 
observe,  has  fewer  spindles  than  Oldham,  and  only  about  half 
those  of  Oldham  and  Bolton  together.  Originally  it  was  the 
river  which  attracted  the  mills  to  Fall  River,  and  as  the  water- 
power  available  was  almost  inexhaustible,  it  was  possible  for  the 
mills  to  congregate  together  and  for  a  town  to  grow  up.  In 
England,  when  much  of  the  industry  was  dependent  for  power 
upon  water,  decentralization  was  entailed,  for  the  thin  streams 
of  Lancashire  could  not  support  more  than  two  or  three  mills  at 
most  in  proximity.  Hence  in  England,  after  Watt's  steam- 
engine  had  succeeded,  the  economies  of  centralization  led 
eventually  to  the  desertion  of  the  mills  on  the  water-courses. 
But  at  Fail  River  the  perfecting  of  the  application  of  steam- 
power  merely  involved  its  use  to  supplement  the  water-power 
on  the  old  site.  The  presence  of  water-power  explains  half  the 
success  of  New  England.  In  the  six  States  35  %  of  all  the  power 
used  is  derived  from  water,  and  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  of 
these  States  water  provides  32-6%  of  the  pwwcr.  For  industrial 
purposes  generally  the  river  most  exploited  is  the  Merrimac, 
upon  which  stand  the  leading  cotton  towns  of  Lowell,  Lawrence 
and  Manchester.  Hitherto  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
using  water  to  generate  electric  power.' 

The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  American  industry 
to-day  are  the  introduction  of  the  automatic  looms,  already 
briefly  referred  to,  and  the  development  of  the  South.  The 
Northrop  Loom  Company  has  spent  a  fortune  in  pushing  its 
loom  on  to  the  market.  It  has  not  hesitated  to  share  risks,  and 
it  has  run  one  "  advertisement  "  mill  at  least,  namely  that  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  with  55,000  spindles  and  nearly  raoo 
looms.  In  this  milt  the  labour-saving  is  shown  by  the  following 
'  Upon  the  above  see  Uttley's  report. 


figures,  the  looms  being  of  two  sizes,  33  in.  and  44  in.  Of  the 
former,  3  weavers  run  18  each,  jg  tend  16  each,  only  a  few  odd 
weavers  tend  less  than  16,  and  learners  even  are  at  work  on  8  to  1 1 
each;  on  the  latter,  of  29  weavers  17  mind  16  looms  each  and  is 
mind  is  (on  stripped  fabrics}.'  Of  course  a  high  level  of  eflSdency 
would  be  expected  in  this  show  mill.  That  American  employers 
have  readily  been  converted  to  a  belief  in  the  economy  of  the 
new  machinery  we  are  not  astonished  to  learn  in  view  of  the 
American  temperament,  the  intensity  of  competition  among 
business  leaders,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  of  adventure. 
Thousands  of  workable  old  looms  have  been  scrapped,  and  prob- 
ably at  the  present  time  there  are  100,000  automatic  looms 
running  in  the  United  States.  No  other  country  can  point 
to  a  rate  of  substitution  which  approaches  that  in  the  United 
States.  The  causes,  apart  from  the  temperamental  and  social  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  are  probably  (i)  that 
there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  present  economy  of  automatic 
looms  on  many  fabrics,'  (i)  that  Americans  aim  at  frequency  of 
renewal  of  plant,  and  avoid  making  their  machinery  so  durable 
as  to  prove  ultimately,  perhaps,  a  handicapping  inheritance,  and 
(3)  that  a  greater  bulk  trf  American  work  is  appropriate  for  the 
new  looms  than  of  English  or  continental  work.  But  automatic 
machinery  ia  being  used  increasingly  in  Lancashire.'  And  the 
operatives  ultimately  benefit.  It  is  the  half-developed  machine, 
to  which  labour  must  actually  be  linked  as  an  essential  part. 
which  is  responsible  for  monotonoas  work  and  creates  the  dislike 
of  mechanical  aids. 

Now  we  turn  to  the  recent  development  of  the  Southern 
States.  Never  has  an  industry  grown  faster  than  that  of  the  two 
Carolinas,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Some  of  the  earh'est  experi- 
ments with  the  machine  industry  were  conducted  in  South 
Carolina,  but  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  tgth  century 
nobody  imagined  the  possibility  of  a  great  'Southern  expansion. 
In  r88o  the  South  contained  less  than  half  a  million  spindles — 
i.e.  about  as  many  as  Hyde,  Middleton  or  Chorley,  and  onc- 
twenty-thjrd  of  the  numbers  in  (Mdham.  Twenty  years  later 
they  had  increased  twelvefold  and  the  Southern  States,  in 
respect  of  the  number  of  spindles,  had  taken  precedence  of 
Bolton.  To-day  probably  about  eight  and  a  half  millions  might 
be  counted.  In  addition  there  are  some  two  hundred  thousand 
looms,  or  nearly  as  many  as  in  the  three  leading  cotton- weaving 
towns  of  England — Burnley,  Blackburn  and  Preston.  The  rapid 
oncoming  of  the  South  may  also  be  traced  by  its  consumption  of 
cotton — which  as  an  index,  however,  is  not  perfect.  This  on  an 
annual  average  was,  in  thousand  bales,  164,  169,  453,  717  and 
1233  In  each  of  1**^  periods  1876-1880.  1881-1885,  i886-r889, 
i8gi-i89S  and  i8gs-igoo  successively.  The  consumption  since 
then,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Northern  States,  Great  Britain 
and  the  European  continent,  has  been  as  follows.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  consumption  per  spindle  varies  greatly 
from  place  to  place. 
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The  densest  distribution  of  mills  in  the  South  is  along  the  line  of 
the  Southern  railroad,  in  the  district  known  as  the  Piedmont. 
Of  this  group  Charlotte  in  North  Carolina  is  the  natural  centre: 
roughly,  half  the  spindles  and  half  the  looms  in  the  Southern 
States  would  be  included  within  a  circle  around  Charlotte  of  a 

'  The  figures  are  those  quoted  by  Mr  T.  M,  Voung  and  relate  to 

the  year  1902, 

'  See  e.g.  some  passages  upon  this  point  in  Uttley's  reporL 

*  For  an  account  of  the  numerous  types  of  automatic  looms  see 

the  article  on  Weaving  :     \  Machtnery. 
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radius  of  about  too  m.  Of  the  remaindet  a  large  proportion  is 
scattered  over  a  wide  area. 

Much  interest  has  been  exdted  by  this  newly  created  Lanca- 
shire of  a  new  type,  and  much  speculation  as  to  the  causes  that 
account  for  it  has  been  elicited.  An  informal  commission  of 
Lancashire  spinners  and  manufacturers  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
make  inquiries  in  1902  and  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
by  other  persons,'  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 
A  general  explanation  can  now  be  framed  without  much  difficulty, 
as  in  all  probability  most  of  the  relevant  facts  have  been  brought 
to  light.  First  and  foremost  the  general  development  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  United  States  must  be  emphasized.  The 
industry  was  unquestionably  foredoomed  to  expansion  at  this 
time,  and  the  only  question  was  where  the  expansion  should  take 
place.  It  was  plain  that  the  growth  might  be  so  great  as  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  new  industry  created  with  new  labour 
rather  than  an  extension  of  an  old  industry.  It  was  not 
altogether  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  exploitation  of  a  new 
field  of  labour  was  thought  of.  The  labour  market  of  the  North 
was  comparatively  exhausted;  in  less  developed  parts  of  the 
country  larger  supplies  of  intrinsically  good  labour  might  be 
looked  for  at  lower  wages.  SkUl  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  because  in  the  North  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
incorporate  much  labour  without  previous  experience  in  the 
industry,  the  work  was  intended  to  be  of  the  rough  kind  upon 
which  manual  skill  is  least  important,  and  it  was  intended  toreposc 
reliance  for  economy  upon  machinery  in  the  main.  The  choice 
of  new  fields  meant  at  the  outset  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the 
economies  of  localization,  but  so  large  an  expansion  was  looked 
for  that  projectors  did  not  despair  of  creating  fresh  industrial 
localization  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  produce  such  economies  as 
are  derived  from  it,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  are  inconsiderable 
in  America,  and  have  declined  relatively  with  falling  cost  of  trans- 
port and  the  adoption,  as  regards  machinery,  of  the  principle  of 
interchangeable  parts.  And  at  any  rate  a  new  local  industry  would 
have  a  slight  advantage  in  supplying  markets  in  proximity  to  it. 

These  were  the  main  general  consideratiom,  and  the  scale  was 
turned  in  favour  of  the  new  locality  (a)  by  the  advantage  of 
nearer  supplies  of  cotton,  and  (i)  by  the  known  presence  of  much 
half-occupied  white  labour  in  the  vicinity  of  otherwise  suitable 
site»  close  to  the  cotton-fields.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
whole  calculation  had  not  to  be  reared  merely  upon  an  intangible 
theoretical  basis.  Cotton  mills  already  existed  in  the  South,  and 
comparisons  of  costs  of  production,  as  things  were  then,  afforded 
some  groundwork  for  judgment. 

A&  regards  the  first  of  the  two  special  advantages  mentioned 
above,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  raw  material  is  not 
commonly  held  to  be  high.  Transport  to  the  cotton  ports  is  so 
well  organized  and  sea-carriage  is  so  cheap  that  Lancashire's 
distance  from  the  source  of  her  raw  material  b  not  a  very  appreci- 
able handicap.  A  good  deal  of  the  cotton  that  must  be  used  in 
some  of  the  Southern  mills  cannot  be  supplied  locally  because  it  is 
not  grown  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  requirements  of  these 
mills  are  met  b7  transport  atrangements  which  at  present  cost 
a  sum  not  altogether  out  of  relation  to  similar  costs  in  the  New 
England  States  and  Lancashire.  The  percentages  of  freight 
charges  on  raw  material  in  1900  were  ti-iS  in  Georgia,  $1-50  in 
North  Carolina,  $1-17  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  amazingly  low 
figure  of  $i-3o  in  Massachusetts,  but  of  course  some  part  of  the 
explanation  is  the  somewhat  higher  quality  of  cotton  on  an 
average  that  is  worked  up  in  Massachusetts.  For  some  years, 
however,  the  saving  in  labour  has  been  a  most  important  economy. 
Large  supplies  of  half-occupied  white  labour  existed  in  the 
Southern  States  among  the  families  of  small  farmers  who  flocked 
South  after  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  districts  of  the  decayed 
hand  industry  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 
For  small  money  wages  much  of  this  labour  could  be  attracted  to 
the  mills.     Negroes  do  not  work  in  the  mills;  the  reason  is  said  to 

'  Of  which  special  mention  may  be  made  oi  Uttley'a  report  as  a 
GaTtnde  scholar  of  the  untversitv  of  Manchester,  already  referred 
to,  and  Pidgin's  report  for  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labour 


be  partly  their  own  disinclination  and  partly  that  they  are  not  very 
efficient  at  factory  work.  As  outside  labourers,  however,  they 
haveaSordedimportantaidatavery  trifling  cost,  but  the  expense 
of  outside  labour  to  a  mill  is  never  an  item  of  much  weight. 
The  halcyon  days  to  employers,  when  keen  workers  could  be  had 
for  low  wages,  are  now  said  to  be  past.  The  demand  for  labotu' 
was  considerable,  and  as  time  went  on  additional  supplies  could 
be  enticed  only  with  the  offer  of  better  pay.  In  1904  it  was 
reported  that  some  mills  were  unable  to  get  fully  to  work  for 
want  of  hands  even  at  the  improved  rates.  Again  the  Southern 
operatives  have  been  visited  by  emissaries  from  the  operatives 
of  the  New  England  States,  which  explains  partly  the  present 
aspect  of  the  wages  question.  Mr  Pidgin,  in  his  officml  report  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  questions  whether 
a  saving  in  wages  can  be  expected  to  continue,  and  points  out 
that  though  wages  have  been  low  the  average  efficiency  (A  the 
operatives  has  not  been  high.  Some,  indeed,  were  sent  to  gain 
experience  in  Northern  mills  in  the  hopes  that  on  their  return 
they  would  spread  the  tradition  of  working  at  high  pressure. 
Mr  Pidgin  is  at  some  pains  to  measure  labour  efficiency  in  the 
South  and  North  as  far  as  it  is  [mssible  to  do  so,  but  no  simple 
sets  of  figures  will  prove  very  much.  The  value  of  the  product 
per  operative  in  1900  was  tiioo  in  Massachusetts,  $1010  in 
Georgia,  $g37  in  North  Carohnaand$984in  South  Carolina,  but 
the  value  of  the  product  per  operative  depends  as  much  upon  the 
fixed  capital  charge  per  operative  aa  upon  the  latter's  efficiency. 
And  the  amount  of  machinery  used  per  head  is  higher  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  The  percentage  of  operatives  to 
machinery  in  Massachusetts  being  expressed  as  100,  that  of 
Georgia  was  53,  that  of  North  Carolina  43  and  that  of  South 
Carolina  55  in  igoo.  These  figures  must  be  borne  in  mind  when 
the  average  numbers  employed  in  a  mill  in  diSerent  States  are 
being  considered:  in  rpoo  the  averages  were  565  for  Massa- 
chusetts, ?73  for  Georgia,  171  for  North  Carolina  and  378  for 
South  Carolina.  Measuredbyquantityof  machinery  the  sizes  of 
mills  would  stand  in  quite  different  relations.  Hours  of  work  in 
the  South  are  bound  to  fall  and  the  abuse  of  child  labour,  which 
had  unquestionably  crept  in,  may  be  expected  to  discontinue 
entirely.  The  factory  conditions  of  children  are  better  now  than 
they  were,  but  in  some  places  they  are  still  very  bad.  In 
Georgia  no  children  under  twelve  are  employed,  but  infants 
without  fathers  may  begin  work  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Pidgin's  report,  "  it  certainly  seemed  as  though  the 
intention  was  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance, or  that  there  must  be  many  widows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  cotton  mills."  In  North  and  South  Carolina  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  twelve  b  illegal,  but  in  these  States  also 
conditions  are  recognized  under  which  it  is  possible  to  employ 
them  earlier.  According  to  figures  relating  to  1900  thedependence 
on  child  labour  in  the  Southern  States  is  very  striking.  The 
propiortions  engaged  at  different  ages  in  the  three  chief  cotton- 
manufacturing  Southern  States  and  Massachusetts  are  as  follows: 


Men. 

16  Years 
and  ov^r. 

Women, 

16  Years 
and  over. 

Children 
under  16. 

Massachusetts        .... 

Georgia 

North  Carolina      .... 
South  Carolina       .... 

48-98 
39-98 
42-22 
44-43 

44-59 

35-52 
34-33 
J8-73 

6-43 
24-50 

'til 

It  might  be  said  that  children  are  more  useful  when  the  work  is 
rough,  but  this  argument  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accounting 
altogether  for  the  great  discrepancy  as  between  Massachusetts 
and  the  South.  The  work  is  much  rougher  in  the  South:  in  1900 
the  counts  spun  respectively  in  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  were  35.10, 14-37,  i^-S^,  and  19-04, 
and  on  the  showing  of  the  American  census  of  igoo  spinning  was 
getting  finer  over  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century. 

As  contributory  to  the  influences  already  recorded  as  account- 
ing for  Southern  success  it  haa  been  hinted  that  in  the  North 
employers  have  been  less  ready  to  welcome  tbe  new  machinery, 
though  in  comparison  -with  European  rivals  th^would  seem  at 
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first  to  have  acted  rashly.  However  this  may  be,  the  South 
enjoyed  the  important  advantage  that  its  industrybegan  just  after 
a  great  technical  advance  had  been  made.  When  Northern  mill- 
owners  were  anxiously  deliberating  about  the  destruction  of  good 
machinery  merely  because  it  was  antiquated  in  design,  the 
fortunate  Southern  mill-proprietor  was  getting  to  work  with 
appliances  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  It  will  be  easier  to 
balance  comparative  advantages  as  between  North  and  South 
when  undertakers  in  the  newer  district  are  confronted  by 
problems  concerning  replacements  and  alterations.  The 
rapidity  of  Southern  growth  need  not  astonish  those  who  have 
watched  the  operations  by  which  new  mills  are  frequently  set  up 
in  Lancashire  and  remember  that  the  American  business  man  is 
more  daring  than  his  British  cousin.  Company  promotion  in  the 
great  financial  centres,  payment  for  machinery  and  other  plant 
in  shaxes,  or  partially  in  shares,  a  general  diffusion  of  risks  and 
pledging  of  credit,  would  explain  even  more  rapid  growth  of 
industries  of  even  greater  magnitude. 

Broad  generalizations  are  difficult  to  frame,  bard  to  estab- 
lish and  liable  to  be  misleading;  some  generalizations  relating 
Cb»^!t»r  to  the  features  of  the  American  cotton  industry  taken 
attbm  as  a  whole  the  author  is  tempted  to  venture  never- 

fda^'  theless.  The  characteristics  of  labour  have  already 
been  incidentally  commented  upon.  We  have  also 
noticed  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  done  is  of  a  rough  and 
simple  character.  In  spite  of  American  nationalism  and 
the  previdence  of  protective  sentiments  it  is  said  that  there 
is  still  a  prejudice  in  the  United  States  against  home-made 
fine  cotton  goods.'  "  The  product  of  the  American  system  is  a 
doth  which  is,  on  the  whole,  distinctly  inferior  in  appearance, 
'  feel '  and  finish  to  that  produced  by  the  Lancashire  system. 
To  equal  a  Lancashire  dodi  in  these  respects  an  American  cloth 
must  not  only  be  made  of  better  cotton,  but  must  contain  more  of 
it — perhaps  5  %  more.  To  this  rule  of  inferiority  there  are,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  exceptions,  notably  some  of  the  American  drills 
made  for  the  China  market.  But  the  American  home  market, 
which  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  of  the  product  of  American 
looms,  is  less  exacting  in  these  matters  than  the  markets  in  which 
Lancashire  cloths  are  sold."  *  It  follows  that  the  average  counts 
spun  in  the  United  States  are  lower  than  in  England,  though  they 
have  been  rising  somewhat.  Another  feature  of  American 
spinning  as  compared  with  English  is  the  high  proportion  of 
ring-frames  to  mules.  In  New  England  between  1890  and  igoo 
mule-spindles  advanced  by  100,000  and  ring-spindles  by  nearly 
3,000,000:  in  the  South  mule-spindles  increased  only  from 
108,500  to  iSo,5oo,  while  to  the  ring-frames  3,700,000  were 
added.  To  the  general  rule  Rhode  Island  b  the  sole  exception; 
here  mule-spindles  have  increased  and  ring-spindles  decreased; 
but  in  Rhode  Island  much  of  the  fine  spinning — -for  instance  that 
for  hosiery — is  congregated.'  One  ez;^nation  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  ring-spinning  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  American 
fabrics.  Again  most  of  the  operatives  are  not  of  a  kind  likely  to 
acquire  great  excellence  at  mule-spinning.  To  the  Americans 
we  largely  owe  the  ring-frame,  because  their  encouragement 
helped  it  through  the  difficult  period  when  its  defects  were 
serious,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  discovered  independently 
in  both  countries. 

American  organization  displays  intense  specialism,  but  of  a 
type  different  from  that  in  England,  where  businesses  are 
specialized  by  processes;  in  America  they  are  specialized  by 
products  but  hardly  at  all  by  processes.  Independent  spinning, 
independent  manufacturing,  independent  bleaching,  dyeing  and 
finishing  are  the  significant  features  of  English  industry  to  the 
bird's-eye  view;  in  the  United  States  the  typical  firm  will  spin, 
make  up  its  own  yam,  and  perhaps  complete  its  fabrics  for  the 
market;  but  the  mills,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  intensely 
specialized  as  to  the  range  of  their  product,  so  that  the  statement 
that  American  mills  are  less  specialized  than  English  mills  must 
be  received  with  caution.     For  some  reasons  we  should  expect  to 

>  Textile  Records,  August  15th,  rgos. 

'  Young's  American  Cotton  Industry,  p.  13. 

'  Uttley's  report,  p.  4. 


find  the  American  method  apph'ed  even  in  England  for  fabrics  of 
the  highest  qualities,  because  in  their  case  the  adaptation  of  the 
yarn  to  the  fabric,  and  finishing  to  the  fabric,  are  of  great 
importance,  and  actually  where  the  American  plan  is  followed  in 
England  the  explanation  is  frequently  the  spedatity  of  the 
product  which  is  associated  with  the  particular  firm  producing  it. 
When  a  firm  manufactures  a  speciality  of  this  kind  it  cannot 
always  trust  bought  yarn,  or  the  finishing  apphed  to  fabrics  in  the 
ton.  But  for  other  reasons  specialized  processes  might  be  looked 
for  where  qualities  were  highest,  as  by  speciaUsm  alone  can  the 
greatest  excellence  be  attained.  The  final  selection  of  method 
depends  upon  the  relative  importance  for  high  qualiries  in  the 
finished  product  of  the  connectedness  of  processes  and  the 
perfection  of  parts;  and  to  these  considerations  must  be  added 
cost  of  transport  between  the  works  devoted  to  distinct  processes, 
and  the  development  of  the  commercial  functions  by  which 
specialized  process  businesses  are  kept  functioning  as  a  whole. 
Probably  it  b  the  high  development  of  Britbh  industry  on  the 
commercial  side  which  chiefly  explains  the  arrangements  found 
in  England.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  huge 
magnitude  of  American  businesses.  This  is  partly  a  consequence 
of  American  ambition  in  business,  and  partly  a  consequence  of 
the  undeveloped  commercial  hgaments  by  which  producing 
businesses  are  brought  into  union.  American  producers  in  both 
North  and  South  are  too  widely  scattered  for  one  town,  like 
Manchester  in  the  Enghsh  cotton  district,  to  be  visited  frequently 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  and  effecting  sales. 
Even  if  the  Americans  did  possess  a  convenient  commercial 
centre,  the  high  cost  of  transport  between  works  distributed  over 
a.  very  wide  area  would  prevent  much  specialism  of  businesses  by 
processes  from  appearing.  Writing  capital  letters  for  industrial 
processes  and  small  letters  and  Greek  letters  for  commercial 
functions,  the  possible  arrangements  in  the  cotton  industry  may 
be  represented  broadly  as  follows,  brackets  indicating  the  scope  of 


L  (a,A.B,C,d) 
II.   aXA.B.OCd). 

III.  (aA«)(bB/n(cC7). 

IV.  (a)(A)C»,b)(B)G9.c)(C)W. 

The  American  industry  approximates  to  the  first  type,  while 
the  English  approximates  rather  to  the  last.  Differences  in 
respect  of  specialism  by  range  of  product  are  not  shown  iirthe 
formulae. 

Other  Parts  of  America.— Litt\e  need  be  said  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  World.  In  Canada  in  1909  tbere  wcic. 
approximately,  855,000  sfjindles,  and  in  Mexico  in  1906,  where  thefint 
factory  was  established  in  1834,  450,000  spindles.  In  Brazil  also 
there  la  an  appreciable  number  of  spindles,  distributed  (in  1895) 
among  134  factories,  which  are  located  chieHy  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Minaa  Geraes,  and  are  run  for  the  most  part  by  turbines  and 
water-wheels. 

Germany. — In  Germany  the  cotton  industry  is  by  no  means  so 
intensely  localized  as  i^n  England,  but  three  large  districts  may  be 
distinguished  :— 

I.  The  north-west  district,  which  consists  of  the  Rhine  Province 
and  Westphalia  and  contained  1]  million  spindles  in  1901. 

3.  The  country  north  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  northern  Bohemia 
comprises  the  middle  district,  which  contained  3)  million  spindles  in 
1901.     In  Saxony  the  industry  has  been  carried  on  for  four  centuries. 

3.  Alsace,  Baden,  WUrttemberc  and  Bavarian  Swabia  make 
up  the  south-west  district,  to  whicn  some  3)  million  spindles  were 
assigned.  It  is  in  close  woximity  to  the  cotton  districts  erf  cast 
France,  Switzerland  and  Vorarlberg. 

According  to  Oppel  (1902)  the  German  spinning  industry  is  chiefly 
localized  in — 

Prussia  with  3o3o  thousand  spindles 

Saxony    „      1870  „  „ 

Alsace      ..     1600         „  „ 

Bavaria   „     1390         „  „ 

The  spindles  of  Wdrttember^,  which  stands  next,  do  not  much 

exceed  half  a  million.     Only  sixteen  places  in  Germany   (shown  in 

tabular  form  on  p.  169)  contained  aa  many  as  100,000  Bpind1esini90I. 

The  history  of  the  hand  industry  in  Germany  runs  back  some 
centuries.  At  the  time  when  it  flourished  in  the  Netherlands 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  prosecuted  to  some  extent  farther 
north  and  east.    The  start  with  the  machine  industry  was  not  long 
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delayed  after  its  econamiea  had  been  learnt  in  England.  It  waa 
fonered  fay  protection  against  the  cheap  products  of  Lancashire, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  stimulated  by  every  step  taken  towards  the 
economic  unity  of  the  German  states  which  broke  down  local  barriers 


Si'." 

Spindles  in 
Thousands. 

MUlhauaen  .     .     . 

195 

Augsburg    .     .     . 

Gebweiler        .      . 

18? 

183 

Werdau        .      .      . 

?» 

Crimmitzschau 

168 

Rheydt       .     .     . 

Ugelbach        .      . 

141 

Mttnchen-GIadbach 

a  16 

Bocholt      .      .      . 

Rheine  .... 

19S 

Bambera        .     - 
Bayreuth        -     . 

125 

Hof 

i^ 

and  therefore  eii-  rtted  the  German  market.  Duties  upon 
goods,  however,  v  .e  not  immoderately  high  until  the  meai 
1S7Q,  the  policy  oi  nhich  was  carried  10  a  further  stage  in  1885. 
Slight  reactions  were  Drought  about  in  1S8S  and  1891,  largely  by  the 
complaints,  not  only  of  tne  consumers  of  finished  goods,  but  also  of 
manufacturers  whose  coets  of  production  were  kept  up  by  the  high 
prices  of  home-spun  yarns  and  the  tax  on  imported  substitutes. 
Accordii^  to  the  investigations  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
general  ad  vatorcm  impact  of  German  duties  on  British  goods  stood 
somewhat  as  follows  in  190a : — 
Slatemtnt  shmving  the  Average  Incidence  (ad  valorem)  <^  the  Import 
Germany  on  British  CoUon  Goods. 


„        „      printed 
„      dyed,  &e. 
Cotton  tbriad  for  sewing 
Cotton  yam — 


Average  Value  of 
Exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom 
to  all  Coun'  ■ 


a-oid.  per  yd. 
a-46d.      .. 
3'68d.      ., 
346d.      „ 
36'S9d.  per  lb 

Io-49d.       „ 
ii-ajd-      „ 


Rate  of  Duty 
estimated 
Equivalent. 


l-3ld.  „ 
i-3ld.  „ 
3-8id.  per  B> 


which  existed  has  narrowed,  but  it  is  still  unmistakable.  To  give 
one  example,  according  to  Or  Huber's  figures  there  were  in  Saxony 
at  theenac^the  19th  century  106  apindlea  to  an  operative  and  about 
as  many  weavers  as  looms,  whereas  in  England  there  were  about 
twice  as  many  spindles  to  an  operative  and  twice  as  many  looms 
as  persons  engaged  in  weaving  sheds.'  As  regards  manufacturing, 
the  character  of  the  product  may  partly  explain  the  difference, 
but  it  will  not  entirely.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  warned  that  the 
comparison  drawn  is  exceedingly  rough.  German  cotton  operatives 
taken  all  round  are  certainly  less  efficient  than  English  labour  of  the 
same  kind.  The  reason  is  partly  that  the  proportion  of  the  German 
workpeople  who  have  been  for  lon^  specialized  to  the  Industry, 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  in  it  all  their  lives,  is  not  high. 
Complaint  is  constantly  made  of  the  number  of  vacancies  created 
in  the  mills  each  year  by  operatives  leaving,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  filling  them  with  experienced  hands.  Many  of  the  vacancies 
are  caused  by  the  return  of  workpeople  to  the  country  parts. 
Sometimes  the  mills  are  in  the  country,  or  within  easy  reach  of  it, 
and  labour  is  obtained  from  the  unoccupied  members  of  peasants' 
families.  In  these  cases  the  factories  do  not  always  succeed  in 
attracting  the  most  capable  people,  and  work  in  the  factory  is  not 
infrequently  looked  upon  as  a  makeshift  to  supplement  a  family's 
earnings.  Among  Lancashire  operatives  far  more  pride  of  occupation 
may  be  met  with.  In  many  of  the  industrial  parts  of  Germany 
English  conditions  are  evolving,  but  they  are  not  generally  the  rule. 
An  American  consul  may  be  taken  to  report  to  his  own  country 
without  prejudice  as  to  the  rival  merits  of  German  and  English 
conditions;  one  such  wrote  in  190 1 : — "  The  task  of  educating  labour 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  is  difficult,  and 
many  generations  are  necessary  to  achieve  that 
result.  The  English  cotton  spinners  have  attained 
such  a  degree  ofakill  and  intelligence  that,  for  ihe 
most  part,  no  supervision  is  necessary.  In  Germany 
the  presence  of  a  technical  overseer  is  indispensable. 
Another  advantage  which  England  enjoys  is  the 
cheap  price  of  machinery.  Germany  imports  the 
major  part  of  her  machinery  from  England,  and 
German  wholesale  dealers  in  these  machines  have 
not  been  able,  by  placing  lat^e  orders,  to  overcome 
the  difference  caused  by  frdght  and  tariff." 
Wages  reflect  the  efficiencies  of  countries,  not  of 
course  perfectly,  but  in  some  degree.  They  are 
much  higher  in  Lancashire  than  in  Germany,  as  is 
made  evident  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Hasbach  in  SchmoUers  Jakrbuch  (vol.  ii..  1903). 
The  author  tries  to  show  that  Germany  is  not  so 
far  behind  England  industrially  as  is  generally 
believed,  and  the  contrast  drawn  by  him,  greatly  to 


Duties  ieuied  by 


Approximate 
Equivalent 

Rate  of  Duty 
ad  valortin. 


r  Cent. 


The  duties  are  not  prohibitive — they  are  much  less  than  those  of 
theUnitedStatesat  the  same  time — but  they  are  heavy  on  the  classes 
of  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  home-made  goods.  The 
general  principle  of  the  tariff  is  to  treat  eadest  commodities  which 
are  made  with  least  success  at  home,  or  are  in  the  highest  degree 
raw  material  for  a  home  manufacture.  Therefore  yams  are  not  taxed 
very  heavily,  and  of  these  the  finest  counts  escape  with  slight  dis- 
couragement. 

In  the  cotton  industry,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  industries 
of  Germany,  almost  feverish  acrivity  was  shown  after  the  Franco- 
German  War.  Previously  great  advance  had  been  made,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  that  Germany 
forced  herself  into  the  first  rank.  As  measured  by  the  annu^ 
consumption  of  cotton  the  German  industry  increased  as  follows: — 
Metric  Tons  of  Cotton  per  Annum. 

(In  Thousands.) 

1836-1840         9 

1856-1860 46 

1876-1880 124 

1886-1890 Ki 

1899-1903 324 

it  must  be  remembered  that  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  were  reckoned  as  German  after  the  war:  they  amounted 
in  1895  to  one  and  a  half  million  spindles  and  nearly  forty  thousand 

In  the  'seventies  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  England's  sub- 
stantial lead  in  respect  of  efficiency.  Alexander  Redgrave,  the  chief 
factory  inspector,  made  inquiries  on  the  continent  both  in  1873, 
when  Lancashire  was  anxious  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
duction abroad  because  of  the  short-time  bill  then  before  parliament, 
and  previously,  and  reported  most  unfavourably  upon  the  state  of 
theindustry  in  Germany.  Hours  were  long,  the  skill  of  the  hands  was 
inferior,  speeds  were  low  and  time  was  wasted.  In  several  important 
respects  his  views  were  corroborated  by  M.  Taine  in  his  Notes  on 
England,  and  by  the  evidenceadduced  before  the  German  commission 
upon  the  cotton  and  linen  industries  in  1878.  A  marked  contrast  is 
noticeable  between  the  sketches  drawn  of  this  period  and  the  careful 
pictUTe   presented   by  Professor   Schulze-Gaevemits   of   the   early 

'nineties,"  but  even  in  the  latter  the  advantage  of  England  le 
represented   as  substantial   io  every   essential   reelect.     The  gap 


um,  great 
likely  t( 


the  advantage  of  L.ancashire,  l_  __   _._ 

aggerate  the  superiority  of  Ei^lish  conditions.  It  is  calculated  by 
Professor  Hasbach  that  the  daily  wages  erf  spinners  are  about 
5/10  to  6/  at  Oldham,  6/6  at  Bolton  and  5/6  in  Stalybridge  and 
neighbouring  places.  With  these  he  compares  the  3-70  to  3-80 
marks  paid  in  the  Rhine  Province  and  Leipzig,  and  the  3  to  3-15 
marks  paid  in  the  V(^land,  Bavaria  and  Alsace,  and  mentions 
an  exceptionally  high  wage  of  4J  marks,  which  was  earned  by 
an  operative  who  worked  a  new  and  long  doubling  mule.  The 
wage  paid  to  the  big  piecer  in  England,  Dr  Hasbach  goes  on  to 
show,  is  not  much  greater  than  that  received  by  a  good  assistant 
in  Germany.  This  comparison  as  it  stands  will  probably  give 
some  readers  an  idea  that  Et^lish  advantages  are  greater  than  they 
actually  are,  because  it  may  be  overlooked  that  the  great  difference 
between  wages  in  the  case  of  English  and  German  s^nnners 
is  not  repeated  among  the  piecers.  Taking  a  spinner  and  his  first 
assistant  as  the  unit,  we  should  have  a  joint  average  daily  wage  of 
about  8/6  in  England  and  6/  in  Germany.  In  the  case  of  weavers, 
comparison  of  wages  is  more  difficult  to  draw,  but  the  advantage  of 
England  would  seem  to  be  but  little  less.  However,  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  two  countries,  as  regards  the  relarive  efficiency 
of  labour  in  some  industries,  we  should  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
that  efficiency  is  a  somewhat  transitory  thing,  dependent  upon 
education  and  experience  as  much  as  upon  aptitude.  In  respect  of 
the  capacity  of  labour  for  the  task  required  in  the  cotton  industry, 
we  could  not  (writing  in  1907)  make  the  statement  that  England 
leads  significantly  with  the  assurance  with  which  we  can  assert  her 
superiority  in  respect  of  present  attainments.  The  cotton  industry 
has  not  been  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany  so  long  as  in 
England,  and  the  Germans  have  not,  therefore,  had  the  same 
opportunity  for  developing  their  latent  powers.  But  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  carefulness  of  the  German  workman  are  beyond  dispute, 
and  these  qualities  will  procure  for  him  a  leading  place  where  work 
is  not  mechanical.  Already  in  the  cotton  industry  it  is  said  that 
the  operatives  are  displaying  quite  striking  powers  of  undertaking 
a  wide  range  of  work  and  changing  easily  from  one  pattern  toanother. 
Hence  German  firms  feel  little  hesitation  in  taking  small  orders  on 
special  designs;  they  do  not  experience  any  great  difficulty  in 
getting  their  factors  accommodated  to  produce  the  required  articles. 
Apart  from  the  efficiency  of  labour,  reasons  exist  for  the  lower 
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real  cost  of  production  in  England  in  the  organization  of  the  ioduBtn'. 
The  German  industry  is  not  only  less  localized,  but,  as  we  might 
perhaps  infer  from  that  circumstance,  less  specialized,  A  German 
factory  will  turn  out  scores  of  patterns  where  an  English  firm  will 
confine  itself  to  a  few  specialities.  Time  is  wasted  in  accommodating 
machinery  to  changes  and  in  accustoming  the  hands  to  new  work. 
The  German  producer  suffers  from  the  undeveloped  state  of  the 
market.  In  England  specialized  markets  with  specialized  dealers 
have  greatly  assisted  producers  both  in  their  buying  and  selling. 
A  German  manufacturer  may  have  to  find  his  customers  as  the 
English  manufacturer  need  not;  at  least,  so  Professor  Schulze- 
Gaevernitz  has  assured  us,  and  conditions  have  not  been  wholly 
transformed  since  he  made  his  careful  analysis.  He  wrote: — "  But 
especially  disadvantageous  is  the  decentralization  in  respect  to  the 
sale.  Here  also  the  German  manufacturer  stands  under  the  same 
disadvantages  with  which  the  English  had  to  struggle  in  the 
'thirties.  The  German  manufacturer  still  seeks  his  customers 
through  travellers  and  agents,  and  in  many  instances  through  retail 
sellers,  whose  financial  standing  is  often  questionable,  whose  necessity 
for  credit  ia  always  certain.  Hence  the  complaints  about  the  bad 
conditions  of  payment  in  Germany  which  crop  up  continually  in  the 
enquiie.  The  manufacturers  had  to  wait  three,  four  or  six  months, 
and  even  twelve  months  and  longer  for  payment.  In  reality  there 
existed  '  termless  terms,'  a  '  complete  anarchy  in  the  method  of 
payment.'  .  .  .  The  manufacturer  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
commission  agent,  banker,  merchant  and  retail  dealer;  he  needs 
sound  customers  capable  of  paying.  He  fares  best  i(  the  sale  is 
concentrated  in  one  market,  and  '  change '  prices  simplify  the 
struggle  between  buyer  and  seller.  The  search  for  customers, 
foreign  as  well  as  home,  and  the  bearing  of  all  possible  risks  of 
disposal,  are  in  any  case  difficult  enough  to  necessitate  the  whole 
strength  of  a  man.  The  wholesale  merchant  alone  is  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  manufacturer  in  cash  or  on  sure,  short  terms.  But 
especially  where  export  is  in  question  is  the  dispersal  of  sales  an 
extreme  impediment.  The  manufacturer  cannot  follow  the  fashions 
in  Australia  and  South  America;  the  foreign  buyer  cannot  travel 
from  mill  to  mill." 

It  is  the  want  of  commercial  development  in  Germany  which 
accounts  for  the  more  frequent  combination  of  weaving  and  spinning 
there  than  in  England,  But  in  Germany  to-day  economic  enterprise 
is  flourishing,  and  commereial  development  may  confidently  be 
looked  for  together  with  advance  in  other  directions.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  typical  German  cotton  factory  was  comparatively 
primitive;  now  mills  can  be  exhibited  which  m^ht  have  been 
erected  recently  in  Oldham.  Between  the  early  'eighties  and  the 
'nineties  the  expansion  of  the  German  industry  was  enormous — 
the  imports  of  cotton-wool  rose  by  nearly  70% — yet  the  nuniber  of 
sjanning. mills  was  actually  reduced  from  6750  to  2450,  while  the 
number  of  weaving-sheds  fell  from  56,200  to  32,750.  At  the  same 
time  the  factories  devoted  to  mixed  goods  declined  from  25,200  to 
less  than  16,350.  From  these  figures  we  may  gather  how  rapidly 
the  average  size  of  milts  and  weaving-shcds  enlarged  in  the  period. 
One  cause,  no  doubt,  was  that  improved  economies  in  the  new 
businesses  farced  antiquated  factories  to  shut  down  and  make  way 
for  still  newer  erections.  There  were  recently  about  twice  as  many 
persons  engaged  in  weaving  as  in  spinning,  but  the  largest  numbers 
of  all— slijhtW  in  excess  of  those  in  weaving-sheda — were  the  persons 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-lace,  trimmings,  Sx.  As  we 
might  imagine,  Germany's  exports  of  cotton  goods  are  not  high. 
Including  yarns  they  amounted  to  £13-7  million  per  annum  in 
1899-1903.  In  order  of  value  their  lai^st  exports  are  (i)  coloured 
goods,  (2)  hosiery,  (3)  lace  and  embroidery,  (4)  yarns,  and  (5) 
trimmings,  &c. 

France. — Into  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  two  leading  rivals 
of  England  we  have  entered  in  some  detail;  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  dealt  with  more  briefly.  Of  France 
more  ought  to  be  said  than  we  can  find  place  for,  though  in  respect 
of  the  magnitude  of  her  cotton  industry,  as  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  spindles,  she  stands  now  not  fourth,  but  fifth,  Russia  taking 
prewdence.  Bui  the  work  of  the  French  is  incomparably  superior 
to  anything  that  is  turned  out  from  Russia.  France  suffered  a 
severe  blow  when  the  industry  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  lost  to 
Germany,  but  the  inexhaustible  originality  of  French  design  wiL 
always  secure  for  her  goods  a  place  in  the  first  rank.  As  regards 
artistic  results  France  leads,  but  the  real  cost  of  her  spinning  and 
weaving  cannot  approach  in  lowness  that  of  Lancashire.  After 
costly  strikes  the  French  workmen  have  succeeded  in  shortening 
their  hours  to  ten  and  a  half  a  day;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  International  Association  of  Textile  Operatives  tends  to 
equate  continental  industrial  conditions  to  those  of  England.  The 
French  industry  has  been  fostered  by  tariffs.  When  the  Board  of 
Trade  calculation  was  made,  French  tariffs  were  found  to  bear  upon 
British  cotton  goods  with  about  the  same  severity  as  those  of 
Germany,  except  that  the  former  treated  more  hardly  yams  and 
cotton  thread  for  sewing,  French  protectionism  has  kept  down  her 
exports;  such  as  they  are  the  majority  proceed  now  to  her  colonics. 
Normandy,  the  north  and  east,  in  order,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
industry.  In  Normandy  the  leading  city  is  Rouen.and  Darn^tal, 
Maremme,  Sotteville,  Havre,  Yvetot,  Dieppe,  Evreux,  Gisors, 
Falaise  and  Flers  are  important  places.    The  north 


important  towns  of  Lille,  Tourcoing,  Roubaix,  St  Queotin,  Amient 
and  Hellemmes.  The  Vowes  is  the  chief  district  of  the  east,  and  the 
leading  towns  are  Epinat,  St  Di^,  Remiremont,  Senones,  Vai  d'Ajol, 
Cornimont  and  La  Bresse.  The  foUowii^  towns  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  districts  mentioned  above  are  also  noteworthy : — 
Troyes,  Nantes,  Cholet,  Laval,  Tarare,  Roanne,  Thizy  and  Ville- 
franchc  upon  the  SaOne.  Cotton  arrives  at  Havre  and  Marseilles; 
at  the  latter  chiefly  the  product  of  E^pt  and  the  East.  Havre 
used  to  be  the  most  important  cotton  port  in  continental  Europe, 
but  to-day  more  spindles  are  fed  from  Bremen  than  from  Havre. 
France's  consumption  of  cotton  annually  in  the  period  1899-1903 
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heavy  protectionism — according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  report, 
from  50  to  more  than  100%  more  severe  than  that  of  Germany, — 
has  been  rapid,  as  the  following  table  bears  witness: — 


Raw  Cotton  in 

Cotton  Yam  in 

thousand  tons. 

thousand  tons. 

1824-1826 

■9 

5-4 

I 836- I 838 

n 

I 842-1 844 

1889-1891 

117-4 

3-4 

I 89^-1903 

i8o-0 

2-9 

Spindles, 

Looms. 

1857 
1877 
1 887 
1900 

1,000,000 

4,000,000 

6,000,000 

7,800.000 

85,000 
146,000 

The  chief  districts  were  the  following  in  1900:- 


I       Spindli^s        I         Looms        1 
'-  Win  lhoii>»nHO.Inn  >hoii.<»nd^>.l 


Fine  spinning  has  been  attempted  only  recently.  Generallj' 
speaking  70's  used  to  be  the  upper  limit,  but  now  counts  up  to  140  s 
are  tried,  though  the  bulk  of^  the  output  is  coarse  yarn.  The  in- 
efficiency of  the  labour  was  made  abundantly  plain  by;  Dr  Schulze- 
Gaevemitz  in  his  economic  study  of  Russia,  and  conditions  have  not 
greatly  altered  for  the  better  since.  Roughly,  170,000  operatives 
worked  6,000,000  spindles  in  1900,  which  means  35  spindles  per  head 
as  compared  with  more  than  100  in  Saxony  and  more  than  200  in 
England.  In  weaving  the  ratio  of  operatives  to  machinery  worked 
out  at  about  one  loom  to  each  weaver,  which  is  comparatively  much 
less  unfavourable  to  Russia.  The  proportion  in  Saxony  is  atxiut  the 
same,  but  in  England  the  average  approaches  two  looms  to  a  weaver. 
The  speed  of  machinery  cannot  be  compared,  and  we  must  remember 
that  the  above  contrasts  are  rough  only,  and  made  without  regard  to 
difterepces  of  product.  Russia  is  encouraging  the  growth  of  cotton 
at  home.    It  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  but  100,000  tons  from  the 

Erovinces  of  central  Ama  and  Trans-Caucasia  were  used  in  1900; 
er  imparts  in  the  same  year  were  about  170,000  tons. 
5iciteeria»d.— Swiss  spindles  advanced  until  the  eariy  " 
but  a  decline  followed.     Details  are  :— 

1830     ...  400,000 

1850  .  950.000 

1876      ....  1,854,000 


1898      ....  1,704,000 

1909  (estimated)  1.500,000 

The  falling  off  is  occasioned  mainly  by  (a)  the  developing  indus- 
trialism of  the  rest  of  Europe,  notably  Germany,  and  (6)  the  dimJDish- 
ing  importance  of  the  natural  adi'antage  of  water-power  with  the 
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improveiMint  of  steamreosines.  Swiss  vams  have  been  kept  out  of 
continental  markets  in  the  interests  of  tiomc  spinning.  Now  fancy 
cotton  goods,  lacea  and  trimmings  are  the  leading  specialities  of  the 
Sviss  textile  workers.  About  half  the  Swiss  spindles  are  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  between  a  quarter  and  a  third  in  Glarus,  about  the 
same  in  St  Gall  and  9  %  in  Aargau.  Figures  show  that  the  aver^^e 
size  of  the  Swiss  mill  is  small.  The  average  spindles  to  a  mill  were 
13,000,  and  very  few  mills  held  more  than  50,000  spindles.  Some 
9000  of  the  power-looms  are  in  Zurich,  some  4500  in  Glarus  and  4000 
m  St  Gall.  Wald  in  the  south-east  of  the  canton  of  Ztirich  is  an 
important  centre  of  the  muslin  manufacture. 

Auslria. — Austria  contains  about  4,200,000  spindles  and  more 
yarn  is  consumed  than  it  produces,  as  on  balance  there  is  an  excess 
'  'mports  of  yam.     Bohemia,  lower  Austria,  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg 


Milk. 

Spindles. 

sPl. 

Bohemia    .            .      .      . 
Lower  Austria 
Tiro!  and  Vorarlberg 

1.870,000 
460,000 
435.000 

aa,8oo 

3O,O0O 

21,700 

Rnchenberg  and  the  surrounding  district  is  the  chief  manufacturing 
place:  here  are  more  than  80,000  looms,  nearly  a  half  of  which  are 
band -looms. 

Italy. — Recent  industrial  growth  in  Italy  is  remarkable:  statistics 
of  spindles  since  1870  are  as  follows,  but  the  percentage  of  error  b 
probably  high : — 


500,0. 


I  The  distribution  of  spindles  is  roughly  as  follows: — 

I  Lombardy       ....     1,850,000 

'  Piedmont         ....      1,000,000 

Venetia 550,000 

Campania        ....         350,000 

Liguria 350,000 

I  Tuscany 100,000 

I  The  distribtttion  of  spindles  and  power-looms  in  the  chief  n 

facturing  towns  in  Italy  is  shown  in  the  following  table;^ 


Spindles. 

Spindles. 

Turin    .      .      . 

470,000 

Genoa  .      .      . 

Bct^mo 

Salerno       .      , 

150,000 

Como    . 

Milan    .      .      . 

Hr:  :  : 

Novara 

410,000 

240,000 

Looms. 

Milan   .     -     . 

40,000 

Pisa     .     .     . 

2.500 

Tunn    .      .     . 

24,000 

Corao  .     .     . 

Novara 

13,000 

Bergamo   ,     , 

Genoa 

6.000 

Udine  .      -     , 

3.500 

The  district  between  Milan  and  LagoMaggiore  contains 

villa^  devoted  to  the  cotton  industry.  Many  of  the  factories  in  the 
province  of  Befgamo  are  situated  in  the  Valle  Seriana,  which  is 
endowed  with  abundant  water-power.  In  this  district  coarse  and 
medium  yams  and  grey  cloth  are  the  chief  products.  In  the  province 
of  Milan  there  are  several  small  towns,  notably  Gallarate,  Busto 
ArMzio  and  Monza,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  coloured  and  fancy 
poods  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  Hnest  spinning  in  Italy  is  done 
m  Turin.     The  coarsest  spinning  is  done  in  Venetia. 

Tlie  Nclhcrlandi. — In  1805  the  cotton  industry  was  reintroduced 
into  the  Netheriands  from  England  in  its  factory  form.  Seventeen 
mules  bearing  16,000  Bpindles  ar        '  '  '     '         '  '    ' 

the  channel,  while  forty  English! 

'' ■  cj  English  legal   prohibitions. 


English  legal 
ofthe  achie 


o  have  been  smuggled  across 

re  enticed  over  to  work  them, 

.  _  Li^vin  Bauwens  was  the 

...      Expansion  rapidly  followed,  and 

.  1893  Belgian  spindles  numbered  nearly  a  million.  Since  then  a 
decline  hae  set  in.  Ghent,  with  about  600,000  spindles,  is  the  only 
really  important  place:  no  other  place  has  as  many  as  50,000. 
Holland  possesses  about  417.000  spindles;  the  leading  district  is 
Twente  and  the  leading  town  Enschede;  Twente  contains  also  about 
20.000  power- looms.  Rotterdam  is  the  chief  cotton  port;  Amster- 
dam, always  a  far-away  second,  has  lost  place  still  further  of  late. 

Spain  and  Portugal. — The  greatness  of  Spain  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry lies  buried  in  the  remote  past,  but  of  late  she  has  awakened 
somewhat,  with  the  result  that  her  spindles  now  number  about 
1,853,000.  Catalonia  is  the  chief  province  where  the  industry  is 
carTi«i  on.  and  Barcelona  surpasses  all  other  centres.  Portugal 
iHiaBesses  nearly  half  a  million  spindles  (the  bulk  in  Lisbon  and 
OtMnto),  many  of  which  have  appeared  ^nce  1894. 


Tke  Rest  of  Europr. — Of  Sweilen,  Norway,  I>enmaric,  Greece  and 
Macedonia  no  special  mention  need  be  made,  nor  of  other  parts  where 
the  cotton  industry  may  just  exist.  It  may  be  mentioned  h«e  that 
amon^  the  scattered  rural  populations  of  many  parts  of  thecontinent, 
even  in  such  advanced  countries  as  France  a.nd  Germany,  hand- 
looms  are  still  to  be  found  in  large  numbers. 

India. — The  hand-cotton-industn'  has  been  carried  on  in 
India  since  the  earliest  times,  and  for  many  years  English  fabrics 
were  protected  against  the  all-cottons  of  India.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  spinnii^  by  rollers,  Englisli  all-cottons  began  to 
rival  the  Indian  in  quality  as  well  as  in  cost.  A  large  export  trade 
to  India  has  grown  up,  but  Indian  hand-loom  weavers  still  ply  their 
craft.  In  1851  power-spinning  was  started,  and  by  1876  there  were 
in  I  ndia  l  ,000.000  spindles.  Since  then  they  have  nearly  reached  six 
millions  and  importations  of  yam  have  been  significantly  affected. 
The  growth  of  Indian  power-spinning,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  the 
ring  variety,  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  depredation  of  the  rupee 
after  1B73,  but  the  fail  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  was  stopped  in  1893 
and  the  competition  continued.  The  real  explanation,  no  doubt, 
is  that  at  the  cost  of  Indian  labour  it  is  found  chraper  to  import 
machinery  and  coal  than  to  export  or  cease  to  grow  cotton  and 
import  yam.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  made 
an  inquiry  into  Bombay  and  Lancashire  spinning  in  188S.  Besides, 
as  regards  Indian  exports  to  China,  the  remission  in  1875  of  the  3% 
export  duty  on  yams  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  ^ciency  of 
labour  in  India  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  Lancashire 
operatives.  Recently  complaint  has  been  made  that  Indian  mills 
are  being  run  inhumanely  long  hours  with  the  same  set  of  labour, 
and  that  child-labour  is  being  abused,  both  legally  and  illegally — 
legally  as  regards  children  over  fourteen  who  are  classed  as  adults. 
Tne  working  of  heavy  hours  began  with  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
mills;  previously  all  shut  down  at  sunset  largely  because  of  the  cost 
of  illumination.  The  outcry  which  has  been  raised  is,  perhaps, 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  worst  evils  will  be  remedied.  Indian 
spinning,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  still  very  coarse  as  a  rule, 
though  some  fine  work  is  attempted  and  the  average  of  counts  spun 
is  rising.  Though  there  are  about  a  ninth  as  many  spindles  in 
India  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  only  about  one-fiiteenth 
as  many  power-looms,  46,400  in  all,  to  which  figure  they  rose  between 
1891  and  1904  from  24,700.  The  reason  ior  the  paucity  of  power- 
looms  is  probably  two-fold,  (i^  the  low  cost  of  production  of  Lanca- 
shire weavers,  and  (2)  the  habit  of  hand-loom  weaving  which  is  fixed 
in  the  Indian  oeople.  A  rapid  increase  of  power-looms  is,  however, 
observaUe.  The  hand-loom  industry  is  gigantic,  particularly  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  and  the  Central  Provinces;  in  the  latter  district 
alone  there  were  estimated  to  be  150,000  hand-looms  in  1883.  The 
following  details  relating  to  the  Indian  cotton  industry  are  supplied 
officially ; — 

It  Natke  States  and 


Mills. 


Mills  (number)      .... 

Capital  (thousand  fs)   . 

Looms  (number)    .... 

Spindles  (thousands) 

Persons  employed  (daily  average) 

Yarn  produced: — 

Counts  (1  to  20  thousand  lb)  . 

Counts  (above  ,,  „  „) 

Total  R)  . 

Yarn  produced : — 

Bombay  (thousand  Bi) 
Bengal  „  „       .        . 

'United  Provinces  (including  Ajmei 

Merwara)  (thousand  lb) 
Central  Provinces  (thousand  ft) 

Elsewhere       „  ,.  „ 


Total  lb  . 


Woven  goods  :^ — 

Grey  (thousand  lb)    . 
Others       ..  ,,      . 


Toul  ft  . 


3^4.649 
44,807 
33.516 

26,747 
18,334 
6.607 
8,936 


91,388 


29.930 
24.549 
11.578 
23,569 


138.0. 


China.  —In  China  spinning  has  not  met  with  the  same  success  as 
India,  and  power-manufacturing  has  not  yet  obtained  a  sure  footing. 
The  ingrained  conservatism  of  the  Chinese  temperament  is  no  doubt' 
-  leading  cause.  Of  the  spindles  in  China—about  600,000  in  all— 
-om  a  half  to  three-fifths  are  in  Shanghai.    The  follv^ihg  detalb. 
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„  _o  the  iBception  of  the  power-indiiatry  ate  quoted  from  a 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Report  of  1905 ; — - 

"The  initial  experiment  on  modern  lines  was  made  in  1 891,  when 
a  semi-offidaE  Chinese  syndicate  started  at  Shanghai — the  Chinese 
Cotton  Cloth  Mitt  and  the  Chinese  CottOn  Spinmng  Company.  Its 
originators  claimed  /or  themseives  a  quaai-monopoly,  and  prohibited 
outsiders  who  were  not  [wepared  to  pay  a  Exed  royalty  for  the  privi- 
lege from  engaeing  i"  similar  undertakings.  Although  certain 
Chinese  accepted  this  onerous  condition,  foreigners  resented  it  as 
an  undue  interfereiKe  with  their  treaty  rights,  and  it  was  only  when 
Japan,  in  1895,  after  her  war  with  China,  inserted  in  the  treaty  of 
Sbimonoscid  an  article  providing  for  the  freedom  of  Ja^nese  sub- 
jectfl  to  engage  in  all  Icinds  of  manufacturing  industries  in  the  open 
ports  of  China,  and  permitting  them  to  import  machinery  for  such 
purposes,  that  outsiders  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  exploiting 
the  rich  field  for  commercial  development  thereby  thrown  open. 
Accordingly,  so  soon  as  the  Japanese  treaty  came  into  force  no  time 
was  lost  in  turning  this  particular  clause  to  account,  and  the  erection 
of  no  tees  than  11  mills — Chinese  and  foreign — was  taken  in  hand. 
Al  that  time  the  pioneer  mill,  which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
October  1893,  but  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  other  Chinese-owned 
mills  were  ti^ther  working  some  120,000  spindles  and  Sjo  looms." 

By  19OS  toe  millB  increased  to  i^,  the  sfHndles  to  630,000  and 
the  looms  to  2250,  but  there  is  little  inclination  to  expansion. 
Yams  for  the  hand-looms  arc  obtained  primarily  from  India  and 
secondarily  from  Japan.  The  following  are  the  recent  Inures  relating 
to  imported  yarn3^— 

In  miiiion  tb 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

I90I. 

1902. 

1903. 

lb 

lb 

lb 

R 

lb 

lb 

British      .      . 

7-8 

Indian      .      . 

J86-7 

254-2 

131-5 

228-9 

251-6 

250- 8 

Japanese .     . 
Hong-Kong  . 

64-7 

104-0 

62-9 

66-4 
■7 

69.g 

iro-g 

Tongkinese    - 
Total    -     . 

■01 

260-5 

366-0 

198-5 

303-0 

326-4 

365-1 

Japan. — If  in  China  the  factory  ci 
pects  as  yet  o' '  '— —   •*■- 


Thousands. 

Thousands. 

£       8- 

I    s. 

Osaka       .     . 

1226-5 

Nara  .     .     . 

3K™.-  : 

IMiye  .      .      . 
Tokyo      .      . 

495-5 

91-3 

is:? 

Kyoto       .      . 
Wakayama    . 

227-9 

Ehtme      .     . 

70-5 

AichI  .      .      . 

224-3 

Fukuoka  ,      . 

The  following  table  gives  other  valuable  information : — 


Japanese  work  has  been  severdy  criticised,  but  the  recency  of  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton  industry  mutt  not  be  forgotten. 

BiBLiOGKAPHV. — The  literature  relating  to  the  cotton  industry 
is  enormous.  The  most  complete  bibliographies  will  be  found  in 
Chapman's  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  (wliere  short  descriptions  of 
the  several  works  included,  which  relate  only  to  the  United  King- 
dom, are  given);  Hammond's  CoUtm  Cuilureatut  TroifajandOppePB 
Die  BaunraioUe.    The  list  of  books  set  forth  here  must  be  select  only. 

The  development  of  the  English  industry  can  be  traced  through 
the  following: — Aitdn,  A  Description  of  the  Country  from  Thirty 
to  Forty  Mtles  round  Mancheiter  (1795);  Andrew,  Fifty  Years' 
Cotton  Trade  (1887);  Baines,  History  oflMe  CoUon  Manufaclure  in 
"  -■■■-•  Banks,  A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Cotton  Trade  of 
y-Saen  Years  {m^)  \  Butterworth,  Hittonco/ 
SkeUhes  of  Oldham  (1847  or  1848);  Butterwortb,  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Totims  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Slaiybridie  and  Dukin- 
fUld  (iS^);  Chapman,  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  (1904); 
Cleland,  Description  of  the  City  of  Giasgmn  (1840);  A  Compute 
History  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  &c.,  by  a  person  concerned  in  trade 
(1823);  Ellison,  The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain  including  a 
History  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Market  and  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton 
Brokers'  Association  (1886);  Uxtn  Faucher,  Etudes  sur  Anrleterre 
(1845);  French,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Cromplon  (1859): 
Guest,  A  CompeTidious  History  of  the  Cotton-manufacture,  vrilh  a 
Disprovai  of  the  Claim  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrifhl  to  the  Invention  of  its 
/(teenioiu  Machinery  (1823) ;  Guest,  The  BrUish  Cotton  Manufactun 
aria  a  Reply  to  the  Article  on  Spinning  Machinery,  contained  in  a 
recent  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Reoiew  (1828) ;  Helm,  Chapters  in  the 
History  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1Q02) ;  Kennedy, 
MisceUaneous  Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Manufactures 
of  Lancashire  (1849) ;  Ogden,  A  Description  of  Manchester  .  .  .  vntk 
a  Succinct  History  of  its  former  original  Manufactories,  and  their 
Gradual  A  dvancement  to  tM  Present  State  of  Perfection  at  vikich  they 
are  arrived,  by  a  Native  of  the  Toon  (1783) ;  Radcliffe,  Origin  of  the 
New  System  of  Manufacture,  commonly  caUed  "  Power-Loom  Weav- 
ing "  and  the  Purposes  far  which  this  System  was  invented  and  brought 
into  use,  fully  explained  in  a  Narrative  concerning  William  Raddiffe's 
Struggles  throng  Life  to  remove  the  Cause  whtch  has  broufhl  this 
Country  to  its  Present  Crisis  (1828J ;  Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  articles  on 
Cotton  (1808),  Spinning  (1816)  and  Weaving  (1818);  Urc,  The 
Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  investigated  and  illustrated,  with 
an  Introductory  View  of  its  Comparative  Slate  in  Foreign  Countries 
(2  vols.);  Ure,  The  Philosophy  of  Manufacture;  or  An  Exposition 
of  the  Scientific,  Moral  and  CommerciiH  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain  (1835) ;  Watts,  Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine 
(1S66];  Wheeler,  Manchester:  its  Political,  Social  and  Commercial 
History,  Ancient  and  Modem  (1836). 

In  addition  there  are  many  short  papers  in  the  Manchester  public 
library.  Much  valuable  information  ma^  t^e  obtained  from  parlia- 
mentary papers;  a  list  of  relevant  ones  is  printed  as  an  appendix 
to  Chapman's  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to 
repeat  here.  The  most  important  are  the  reports  relating  to  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  those  on  the  employment  01  children  in  Factories 
(of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Hutchins  and  Harrison's  History  of 
the  /"ac^oryXeftiAiJion],  and  the  state  of  tiade  and  the  annual  reports 
of  the  factory  inspectors.  On  labour  questions  there  is  a  list  of 
authorities  in  Chapman's  Lancashire  Cotton  Industry  and  also  of 


Year. 

of  Capital 
invested. 

Average 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 
used  daily. 

Quantity 
of  Raw 

and 

Ginned 

Cotton 

demanded. 

Total 
Production 
of  Cotton 

Yam. 

Number 
of  Male 
Opera- 
tive daily 
employed. 

Average 
Number 
of  Female 

Opera- 
tives daily 
employed. 

Annual 
Working 
Days. 

Daily 
Working 
Hours. 

Average 
Daily 
Wage 

of  Male 

Average 
Daily 

Waged* 
Female 
Opera- 

1892-1894 
1900-1902 

1903 

1904 

Thousand  £ 
tI23 
3569 
3441 
3470 

Thousands. 
420 
iao9 
1290 
1306 

Million  lb. 
1 12-9 
335-3 
375-5 
33>-i 

Million  lb. 

322-7 
285-9 

6,915 
'3.373 
13.160 
10,967 

",695 

53.115 

290 

309 

19 
20 

7id.toad. 

ad.  to  2ld. 
4*d.tosd. 
4id.  to  5d. 

With  amazing  adaptability  the  Japanese  liave assumed  the  methods 
of  Western  civUiKatJon  as  a  whole.  But  hand-weaving  more  than 
holds  its  own,  and  power-weaving  lias  as  yet  met  with  little  success. 
Thc'custom  already  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  the  continued  triumph 
of  the  hand-loom  in  India  and  China  is  strong  also  in  Japan,  and  the 
economy  of  the  factory  system  is  greater  relatively  in  spinning  than 
in  manufacturing:.  In  Japan  it  is  ring-spinning  which  prevails: 
95  %  of  the  apindlea  are  on  ring-frames.  Ring-spinning  entails  less 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  operative,  and  ring-yam  is  quite  satisfactory 
(or  the  sort  of  fabrics  used  most  largely  in  the  Far  East.  The  counts 
produced  are  low  as  a  rule.  Generally  mills  run  day  and  night  with 
double  shifts,  and  the  system  seems  to  pay,  though  night-work  is 
found  to  be  less  economical  than  day-work  there  as  elsewhere. 
More  operatives  are  placed  on  a  given  quantity  of  machinery  in  Japan 
than  in  Lancashire — possibly  more  "  labour  "  as  well  as  more 
operatives,  because  labour  as  well  as  operatives  may  be  cheaper. 
On  the  same  work  the  output  per  spindt  per  hour  is  less  in  Japan 
than  in  England,  even  when  day-shifts  only  are  taken  ' ~' 


parliamentary  papers  containing  useful  material.  Printed  copies  of 
the  "  Wages  Lists  "  are  issued  by  the  trade  unions.  The  Factory 
Acts  are  deaJt  with  in  Hutchins  and  Harrison's  History,  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  the  literature  relating  to  them;  while  the  hand- 
books by  Redgrave  and  by  Abraham  and  Da  vies  are  specially  useful. 
On  the  industry  abroad  the  following  are  thefulleot  auth(»itie*: — 
BesBo,  The  Cotton  Industry  in  Switterland,  VoraHberg  and  Italy  (1910) 
^report  made  as  a  Gartside  Scholar  of  the  University  of  Manchester); 
Chapman's  Cotton  Industry  anrf  Trade  (19OS);  Hammond,  The 
Cotton  Industry,  Hasbach  s  article,  "  Zur  Characteristik  der  en- 
glischen  Industrie,"  in  SckmoUers  Jahrbuch,  vol.  ii.  (1903) ;  Leconte, 
Le  Colon;  l.^x:hmQller,  Zur  Entwicblung  der  Bauntwoliindustrie  in 
Deutschland  (1906) ;  Montgomery,  The  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Ike 
United  States  of  America  contrasted  and  compared  with  that  of  ureal 
Britain  {i&^o);  Oppel,  Die  Baumwolle  (1Q02) ;  Schulze-Gaeveraitz, 
Der  Grossbetrieb :  ein  wirtschafllicher  und  socialer  Fortschritt:  tine 
Studie  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  BaumiooUvndustrie  (1892;  translated  as 
The  Cotton  Trade  in  En^nd  and  on  the  Continent) ;  T.  M.  Young. 
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-BLOWING  ROOM. 


Fic.  II.— CARDING  ROOM. 

{From  Pholographs  taken  in  a  Manchester  Fine  Cotton-spinning  Mill,  by  R.  Banks.) 
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-JACK-FRAME   ROOM. 


Ki(^.   13— bHl.\N[NG-KOOM. 

(Prom  Photographs  laken  in  a  Mancheiter  Fine  Cotlon-s pinning  Mill,  by  R.  Banks.) 
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Mamtfactunng  in  Ike  Unittd  Slates  of  North  America  (1905;  a  report 
of  a  tour  as  Gartaiile  scholar  of  the  univerbity  of  Manchester) ; 
and  the  Gartaide  reports  on  the  cotton  industries  of  France  and 
GermaDy  by  ForreGter  and  Dehn  respectively.  Infomiation  will 
also  be  touiKl  in  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports,  and  fraementB 
may  be  ^thered  from  other  books  such  asG.  Drase'e  Rtusian Affairs, 
Dyer's  Dai  Nippon,  and  H  uber's  DeuiicUana  ais  Industriestaal. 
Japan  has  published  since  IQOI  a  very  full  financial  and  economical 
annual,  and  the  British  government  issues  annually  a  good  statistical 
abstract  for  India.  The  American  census  contains  much  detailed 
information,  and  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  issued  by  the 
Federal  government,  those  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  which  has  also  reported  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
industry  in  the  Southern  states.  Amon^  oAcial  matter  the  semi- 
official Bombay  and  L.ancashire  cotton  apmninc;  inquiry  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce  may  be  included.  The  census  of  pro- 
duction of  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  mentioned,  and  the  reports  of 
the  International  Congresse*  of  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 
Aa  to  labour,  see  the  reports  of  the  International  Textile  Congresses. 

The  periodical  literature  is  of  good  quality  and  much  of  it  is  filed 
in  the  Patent  Office  library.  We  may  notice  particularly  the  ColUm 
Factory  Times;  Textile  Journal;  Textile  Manufacturer;  TextiU 
Mercury;  Textile  Recorder;  Textile  World  Record  (American); 
Der  Leipiige  Monatsschrift  fir  Textilindttslrie;  and  the  French 
Textile  Journal,  Shepperson  s  Cotton  Facts  is  an  annual  which  relates 
chiefly,  though  not  entirety,  to  raw  cotton,  as  does  also  CbUon,  the 
periodical  01  the  Manchester  Cotton  Association.  For  technical 
works  we  may  refer  here  to  the  well-known  treatises  of  Brooks, 
Giiest,  Marsden,  Nasmith  and  Walmsley,  and  to  Johannaen's 
ponderous  two-volumed  Hattdbuch  der  Baumwollspinnerei,  Rak- 
inissmdterei  und  Pabrikatilagen.  (S.  J.  C.) 

COTTON-SPIHNIira  MACHimRT.  Hie  earliest  inventors  of 
spinniDg  machinery  (see  Spinning)  directed  their  energies  chiefly 
to  the  improvement  of  the  final  stage  of  the  operation,  but  no 
soon«  were  these  machines  put  to  practical  use  than  it  became 
apparent  that  success  depended  upon  mechajiically  conducting 
the  operations  preliminary  to  spinoing.  Later  inventors  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  not  only  to  improve  the  inventions  of  their 
predecessors,  but  to  devise  machinery  for  preparing  the  fibres  to 
be  spun.  Arkwright  quickly  perceived  the  importance  of  this 
.aspect  of  the  problem,  and  he  devoted  even  more  energy  to  it  than 


growers,  for  by  the  then  existing  methods  of  separating  cotton  lint 
from  seed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  raw  mateciaL  By  inventing  the  saw  gin,  Eli  Whitney, 
an  American,  in  theyear  1793,  did  for  cotton  planters  what  Paul, 


Fig.  I. 


to  the  invention  with  which  his  name  is  more  intimately  associ- 
ated. But,  given  a  complete  series  of  machines  for  preparing  and 
spinning,  the  cotton  industry  (sec  Cotton  MANtjiACrtiRE)  must 
have  remained  unprogressive  without  the  cooperation  of  cotton 


Fic.  2. 

Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  Watt  and  others  did  for 
textile  Dianufacturers,  for  he  provided  them  with  the  means  for 
increasing  their  output  almost  indefinitely. 

CoUon-iinnini  is  the  process  by  which  cotton  seeds  are  separated 
from  the  adhering  fibres.  The  most  primitive  machine  empfoyed  in 
India  and  China  lor  this  purpose  is  the  churka,  which  conaiats  of  two 
wooden  rollers  fixed  in  a  frame  and  re- 
volving in  contact.  Seed  cotton  is  fed  into 
these  rollers  and  the  fibres  pass  forward 
but  the  seeds  remain  behind.  It  is  a 
device  which  does  not  injure  the  fibres,  but 
no  improvement  has  been  found  by  which 
the  churka  can  be  converted  into  a  suffi- 
ciently productive  machine  for  modern  re- 
quirements. In  a  modified  form  Whitney's 
saw  gin  is  Btill  used  to  clean  a  Urge 
portion  of  the  annual  crop  of  ^ort  and 
medium  stapled  cottons.  It  consists  of 
from  60  to  70  saws  (A,  fig.  i),  which  are 
mounted  upon  a  shaft  and  revolve  between 
the  interstices  of  an  iron  pid  (B) ;  against 
this  grid  the  seed  cotton  is  held  whilst  the 
fibres  are  drawn  through,  the  seeds  being 
left  behind.  The  operation  is  as  follows: — 
seed  cotton  is  fed  into  the  hopper  (C),  and 
conveyed  by  a  lattice  (D)  to  a  spiked  roller 
(E),which  regulates  the  supply  tothe  hopper 
(F).  Whilst  in  (F)  the  cotton  is  engaged 
by  the  teeth  of  the  saws  (A),  and  dtawn 
through  the  ^d  (B),  but  the  bars  are  too 
close  to  permit  the  seeds  to  pass.  A  brush 
(G)  strips  the  cotton  lint  n'om  the  saws, 
after  which  it  is  drawn  through  a  flue  (H) 
to  the  surface  of  a  perforated  roller  (I)  by 
pneumatic  action;  it  then  passes  between 
(I)  and  (J)  out  of  the  machine.  The 
Macarthy  gin  is  the  only  other  type  in 
extensive  use;  it  is  employed  to  clean 
both  loi^  and  short  itaplca  cottons.  In 
this  gin  the  fibres  are  drawn  by  a  leather- 
covered  roller  (A,  fig.  a)  over  the  edge 
of  a  stationary  blade  (B)  called  a  doctor, 
which  is  fixed  tangential  to  the  roller. 
Two  cranks  (E)  move  two  other  blades 
(C,  D)  up  and  down  immediately  behind, 
and  parallel  to,  the  fixed  blade  (B).  The 
otton  is  thrown  into  the  hopper  (F)  and  the  fibres  are  drawn 
ly  the  roller  (A)  until  the  seeds  are  against  the  edge  of  the  doctor 
B},  when  the  beaters  (C,  D)  strike  them  off,  but  permit  the  fibres 
o  go  forward  with  the  roller.  Attempts  continue  to  be  made 
o  to  improve  both  machines,  that  proauction  may  be  incre 
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injuring    the    fibres, 


and    labour    charges,    and    the    risks 
reduced. 

Baling. — As  cotton  leaves  the  gin.  it  is  in  some  cases  rolled,  under 
compression,  into  cylindrical  bales;  but  it  is  ustially  packed  into 
rectaneular  bales,  that  vary  in  weight  from  l6o  tb  to  750  m,  by  steam 
or  hydraulic  presses.  After  pressing,  the  cotton  is  covered  with 
coarse  jute  begging,  and  the  whole  secured  by  iron  bands.  In  this 
rorm  it  arrives  at  the  spinning  mills. 

In  the  mill  treatment  of  cotton  it  soon  became  an  established 
practice  to  divide  the  work  into  the  following  operations,  namely 
(i)  Mixing  the  fibres  into  a  homt^eneous  mass;  (2)  removing  im- 
purities; (3)  combing  out  entanglements  in,  and  ranging  the  nbres 
in  parallel  Tines;  (4}  simultaneous  combination  and  attenuation  of 
groups  of  parallel  fibres;  (5)  completing  the  combination  and  attenu- 
ation, and  twisting  the  fibres  into  a  thread;  (6)  compounding, 
finishing  and  making-up  of  threads.  These  remain  the  essential 
conditions  of  cotton-spinning.  The  principal  machines  used  to  cany 
out  the  foregoing  stages  are:  The  bale  breaker,  opener  and  scutcher; 
the  card  and  comber;  the  drawing,  stubbing,  intermediate  and 
roving  frames;  ring  and  mule  spinning;  winding,  doubling;  clear- 
ing and  gassing  the  reel,  and  bundling  press,  together  with  several 
auxiliary  machines.    All  the  operations  included  in  this  list  are  not 


necessarily  employed  in  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  yarn;  low 
counts  require  fewer,  and  high  counts  more  processes. 

A  baU  breaker  is  used  to  disentangle  fibres  which  have  been,  by 
hydraulic  or  steam  presses,  converted  into  hard  masses  that  resist 
manual  efforts  to  disentangle  them.  It  may  consist  of  three  pairs 
of  spiked  and  one  pair  of  fuited  rollers.  If  so,  the  matted  cotton  is 
fed  into  the  first  pair,  seized  by  the  second  pair,  which  have  a  higher 
surface  velocity,  and  pulled,  while  the  third  pair  reduce  the  whole 
to  a  more  or  less  Suffy  mass,  and  the  fluted  rollers  deliver  it  upon 
a  travelling  lattice  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to,  and  deposited  upon, 
the  floor  of  the  mixing  room.  Instead  of  rollers,  a  hopper  breaker 
may  be  used.  In  this  machine  the  cotton  is  carried  hy  a  horizontal 
lattice  into  contact  with  a  sloping  spiked  one,  whose  spikes  tear  away 
small  tufts  and  deposit  them  upon  a  second  lattice  for  removal  to 
the  mixing  room.  A  stack  of  pulled  cotton  is  formed  by  superposing 
thin  layers  from  different  bales,  and  when  completed  the  cotton  is 
drawn  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stack.  By  this  means  a  thorough 
mixing  of  fibres  is  effected. 

The  opener. — Mixed  cotton  may  be  thrown  upon  a  lattice  and 
conveyed  to  a  spiked  roller  to  be  pulled,  beaten,  discharged  into  a 
trunk,  and  drawn  by  pneumatic  force  to  the  opener.  Or  it  may  be 
spread  {fig.  3)  upon  a  lattice  (I),  and  carried  between  feed-rollers  (t) 
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Fig. 


to  be  Hubjected  to  the  action  of  a  beater  (A)  whose  teeth  first  seize 
tuCts  of  cotton  and  then  flii^  them  upon  a  grid  (B),  to  be  subse- 
C|uently  seized  by  other  teeth  and  again  flung  off  until  dirt  and  other 
impurities  pass  between  the  grating.   The  beater  may  be  cylindrical 

fas  at  A)  or  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone:  in  either  event,  from 
our  to  twelve  rows  of  teeth  project  from  its  surface.  It  is  from 
18  in.  to  upwards  of  36  in.  in  diameter,  approximately  40  in.  wide, 
and  the  largest  cylinthical  beaters  make  from  300  to  700  revolutions ; 
whilst  conical  beaters  make  about  1000,  and  small  ones  make  from 
1000  to  1500  revolutions  per  minute.  The  opened  cotton  is  carried, 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  upon  a  strong  blast  of  air 
which  is  generated  by  a  fan  (H),  and  this  deposits  it  in  patches 
upon  the  surfaces  of  two  perforated  zinc  or  wire  cylinders  (C),  hut 
dust  and  foreign  particles  pass  through  the  intentices.  As  these 
cvliDders  revolve  towards  each  other  the  cotton  passes  between 
triem  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  to  a  pair  of  feed-roliers  (D),  which  ma^ 
again  deliver  it  to  a  beater  with  two  or  three  blades;  if  so,  from  this 
beater  the  cotton  is  next  borne  oa  an  air  current  to,  and  between, 
a  second  pair  of  perforated  cylinders.  In  either  event,  the  final 
cages  (C,  C)  deliver  the  cotton  to  feed-rollers  (D)  and  they  pass  it  to 
cafender-rollers  (F),  by  which  it  is  comprewed  into  a  sheet,  and 
finally  coiled  into  a  lap  (GJ,  Various  kinds  of  openers  have  been 
patented,  all  of  which  differ  in  some  important  respects;  for  example, 
a  hopper  feed  may  be  substituted  for  the  trunk  or  the  lattice  feed, 
in  which  event  the  cotton  from  the  mixing  room  is  conveyed  mechani- 
cally upon  lattices,  and  deposited  in  a  hopper  affixed  to  an  opener. 
In  this  hopper  a  sloping  spiked  lattice  elevates  the  cotton  to  an 
evening  roller,  whose  oHice  is  to  sweep  back  the  surplus  supply  from 
the  spikes,  but  allow  the  requisite  quantity  to  pass  forward  to  the 
beater.  Aregularsupplyofcottontoanopenerbof  great  importance, 
and  in  order  to  insure  it  a  table  h  often  formed  by  substituting  for 
the  lower  roller  (E)  a  series  of  levers  (A,  fig.  4)  all  mounted  upon  a 
fulcrum  (B)i  and  having  their  free  arms  weighted  by  wedge-shaped 
pendents  (C),  that  are  separated  by  bowls  (D).  A  fluted  fted-roller 
(E)  is  fixed  above  this  table  and  the  cotton  is  led  over  the  lever 
but  beneath  the  roller.  It  the  cotton  is  unequally  distributed,  thick 
places  will  press  down  the  levers  and  thin  ones  will  permit  them  to 
rise  (as  at  A',  E').  The  rise  of  one  pendent  may  be  cancelled  b^  the 
fall  of  another,  but  any  balance  oftheir  movements  is  transmitted 
to  a  belt  fork  which  governs  a  belt  running  upon  a  pair  of  inverted 
cones,  and  by  this  means  the  belt  is  traversed  to  and  fro  to  drive  the 
feed-roller  (E)  at  a  superior  speed  when  the  supply  of  cotton  is 
insufficient,  and  at  an  inferior  speed  when  the  supply  is  excessive. 

The  Scutcher. — In  many  respects  a  scutcher  resembles  an  opener; 
its  function  is  to  continue  the  cleaning  and  form  laps  of  uniform 


weight  and  density  for  the  carding  engine.  Occasionally  the  scutcher 
is  the  first  cleaning  machine,  in  which  event  cotton,  ia  a  loose  fleece, 
is  spread  evenly  upon  a  lattice.  But  inorder  to  carry  the  combination 
of  fibres  one  stage  further,  three  or  four  opener  laps  are  generally 
placed  upon  the  feeder,  so  that,  as  the  laps  unroll,  three  or  four  sheets 
of  cotton  will  be  superposed,  and  in  tnis  form  are  passed  by  thc- 
lattice  (F,  fig.  4)  and  the  feed-roller  (E)  to  either  one  or  two  beaters, 
which  are  furnished  with  two  or  three  blades.  The  beater  (G)  llin^ 
the  cotton  against  the  bars  of  a  grid  (H)  to  loosen,  and  cause  the  dirt 
to  pass  between  the  bars,  after  which  the  cotton  is  carried  forwanl 
upon  an  air  current,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  an  opener,  and  formed 
lap.  In  case  two  scutchers  are  required,  the  laps  from  the 
■  !y  are  similarly  treated;  in 
chajiism  furnishes  the  means 
by  which  uniformity  is  attained.  A  beater  may  consist  of  a  straight, 
smooth  blade  (as  at  G),  or  of  a  blade  provided  with  stout  teeth;  in 
the  latter  event  the  operation  resembles  combing  rather  than  beating. 
Two-bladed  beaters  revolve  from  uoo  to  1500  times  per  minute; 
those  with  three  blades  from  900  to  1000  times  per  minute. 

Carding  Eneint. — The  functions  of  a  card  (see  Carding)  are; 
to  place  the  fibres  paiallcl;  to  remove  remaining  impurities  and 
immaturefibres;an[ltoform  mature  fibres  into  a  porous  band,  called 
a  sliver.  A  carding  engine  consists  of  three  cylinders  which  are 
covered  with  cards;  the  first,  or  taker-in  (see  fig.  5),  is  the  smallest; 
thesecondandlargCBt  is  the  main  cylinder;  and  the  third  ia  the  doffer. 
If  the  main  cylinder  is  surmounted  with  a  series  of  small  ones  (a> 
at  A),  the  engine  is  called  a  roller  and  dearer  card.  If  a  series  of 
fixed  strips  of  card  are  placed  above  the  main  cylinder,  the  engine 
is  known  as  a  stationary  flat  card.  But  if  the  strips  move  forward 
(as  at  B),  it  is  a  revolving  flat  card.  In  a  roller  and  clearer  card  the 
small  cylinders  fE)  are  also  covered  with  cards,  but  their  teeth  are 
bent  to  oppose  those  on  the  main  cylinder,  and  they  revolve  with 
a  different  velocity.  The  taker-in  is  covered  with  saw  teeth  cut  in 
a  strip  of  steel  wfucb  is  fixed  in  the  surface  of  that  cylinder;  it  re- 
ceives the  cotton  (!)  from  a  feed-roller  (C)  that  turns  above  a  smooth 
iron  table  (D)  called  the  feed  plate,  and  strikes  out  the  heaviest 
particles  of  remaining  dirt.  In  passing  through  the  fringe  of  lap, 
the  teeth  comb  the  attached  fibres  but  deliver  the  loose  ones  to  the 
main  cylinder.  The  latter  carries  them  into  conUct  with  the  teeth 
on  the  rollers  (E),  by  whose  lower  surface  velocity  combiiw  is  again 
effected.  Short  fibres  become  fixed  amongst  the  teeth  of  (Al  and 
(E),  but  those  lying  crosswise  are  transferred  from  (A)  to  (EJ  and 
from  (E)  to  the  clearer,  which  again  presents  them  to  the  cylinder. 

When  long  fibres  are  turned  to  poin'  '-  *'■-  ''- — *' '  — '-'= 

they  advE- — ■' -i:-- 1—  A  •■- 
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scattered  fibres  on  the  surface  of  A  are  collected  into  a  light  fleece. 
In  this  condition  they  are  stripped  by  a  vibrating  comb  (F),  drawn 
t<^ether  by  a  funnel,  formed  into  a  silver,  and  deposited  in  a  can  (G). 
This  machine  is  now  chiefly  used  to  card  waste  and  low-class  cotton. 
If  such  a  card  is  made  with  two  main  cylinders,  a  connecting  cylinder 
called  a  tummer  collects  the  fibres  from  the  first  and  passes  them  on 
to  a  second  main  cylinder,  where  they  are  again  treated  as  already 
described.  In  a  stationary  flat  card  the  teeth  in  the  flats  are  bent 
to  oppose  those  on  the  main  cylinder,  and  by  this  means  the  fibres 
are  combed  and  straightened.  In  a  revolving  flat  card  the  flatB{H) 
are  formed  into  an  endless  chain,  and  they  travel  slowly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  cylinder.  In  other  respects  both  flat  cards  are 
Hmilar  toa  roller  and  clearer  card.  Formerly  double  carding, namely, 
two  passages  of  the  fibres  through  separate  cards,  or  one  passage 
through  a  double  card,  was  general,  but  single  carding  is  now  em- 
ployed for  most  purposes. 

Combing. — For  counts  from  60*  upward,  and  for  exceptionally 
good  yarn  of  lower  counts,  from  14  to  30  cans  from  the  cardii^ 
engine  are  taken  to  a  sliver  lap  maekine 
where  the  slivers  are  drawn  alongside 
each  other,  passed  between  three  pairs 
of  drawing  rollers  and  two  pairs  of 
calender  rollers,  and  formed  into  laps 
that  vary  in  width  from  7i  in.  to  12  in. 
This  machine  is  provided  with  mechani- 
cal devices  for  stopping  it  on  the  failure 
of  a  sliver,  and  on  the  completion  of  a 
predetermined  length  of  lap.  When  the 
sliver  lap  machine  furnishes  laps  for  the 
comber,  the  slivers  are  previously  put 
through  one  head  of  drawing,  namely, 
between  four  lines  of  drawing  rollers, 
to  straighten  out  the  fibres.  The  more 
general  practice  is  to  pass  sliver  laps  to 
a  ribbon  lap  machine,  at  the  back  of  which 
six  laps  are  placed,  end  facing  end,  in  one 
long  line  and  simultaneously  unrolled  ' 
to  feed  each  web  between  four  pairs  of 
drawing  rollers.  From  the  rollers  the 
cotton  passes  in  separate  films  over 
curved  plates  to  a  smooth  table  where 
one  is  superposed  upon  another,  and 
in  the  combined  state  it  is  led  between 
two  pairs  of  calender  rollers  and  formed 
into  a  lap  from  7)  to  10}  in.  wide.  In 
the  cotton  industry  the  HeUmann 
comber,  or  some  modification  of  that 
machine,   is   used   to  straighten   ihorougl 
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e  perfectly  clean  and  approximate 

For  fine  yams  of  medium  quality  only  p; 
to  form  a  thread  are  combed.  But  for  fi 
all  slivers  are  once  combed,  and  those  for 
or  "  double  combed."  This  machine  is  mai 
each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a  ribbon  lap 
ted  by  a  pair  of  rollers  between  the  opei 
immediately  closes  upon  the  sheet  of  co 
protruding  into  the  path  of  a  cylinder,  o 
one  set  of  17,  or  two  sets  of  13,  graduated 
two,  fluted  segments  are  secured.  The  first 
may  have  as  tew  as  16,  and  the  last  90  t 
combs  have  passed  successively  through  I 


...  _._  _.e  acting,  has  descended  into  the  fringe,  and 

rollers  first  return  a  portion  of  the  material  already  combed 
so  that  it  may  overlap  that  last  treated.  The  rollers  then  reverse 
the  direction  of  their  rotation ;  one  of  them  and  the  segment  engage 
the  fringe,  and  draw  the  tail  ends  of  all  free  fibres  through  the  teeth 
of  the  top  comb.  The  product  of  all  the  heads  is  next  united,  con- 
densed, formed  into  a  continuous  sliver,  and  deposited  in  a  can. 
One  cycle  of  movements,  therefore,  only  combs  from  ,S  to  f^  of  an 
inch  of  each  fibre;  the  top  comb  deals  with  the  tail  ends,  and  the 
major  portion  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  cylinder  combs.  The  fore- 
going operations  are  repeated  at  the  rate  of  from  85  to  90  times  per 
minute,  during  which  from  15%  to  upwards  of  25%  of  carded 
material  is  removed ;  but  this  is  capable  of  being  spun  into  coarse 
yarns.  A  comber  invented  by  John  W,  Nasmith  is  a  modification 
of  the  foregoing.  In  his  machine  the  cylinder  combs  act  upon  the 
forward  ends  of  the  fibres  whilst  under  the  control  of  the  nipper, 
after  which  two  pairs  of  rollers  return  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
previously  combed  film  to  overlap,  and  to  enable  the  front  rollers 
to  engage  the  fringe.  The  rollers  then  draw  a  part  of  the  fringe 
through  the  teeth  of  the  top  comb,  which,  as  a  sequence,  treats  all 
but  the  forward  ends  of  the  fibres.  Since  one  passage  through  the 
cylinder  and  top  combs  completes  the  operation  for  one  set  of  fibres, 
this  machine  gives  a  higher  production;  it  also  gives  a  wider  range 
of  adaptability,  and  a  lower  percentage  of  waste  than  the  Heilmann 
machine. 


The  DrawtMg  Frame. — For  fine  counts  the  slivers  from  the  comber, 
and  for  low  or  medium  counts  those  from  the  card,  are  passed  to  the 
drawing  frame,  because  in  both  conditions  the  material  is  irregularly 
distributed  throughout  the  several  slivers,  and  it  is  the  function 
of  the  drawing  frame  to  eliminate  all  such  irregularities  by  drawing 
several  divers  down  to  the  dimensions  of  one,  ^r  here  the  processes 
of  combination  and  attenuation  are  carried  further  than  in  any  other 
machine.  A  drawing  frame  consists  of  three  or  four  heads, 
each  of  four  pairs  of  drawine  rollers  (A,  B,  fig.  6).  The  lower  rollers 
(B)  are  fluted  longitudinally  and  the  upper  ones  (A)  are  covered 
with  leather,  and  weighted  as  at  (H)  to  give  the  two  a  proper  hold 
of  the  cotton.  Each  head  contains  several  deliveries.  Six  or  eight 
slivers  (C)  are  put  up  to  each  delivery  and  drawn  down  into  one  by 
causing  succeeding  lines  of  rollers  (A,  B)  to  move  at  an  accelerated 
speed ;  the  front  one  revolving  about  six  or  eight  times  faster  than 
the  back  one.  On  leaving  the  front  roller  the  sliver  is  conducted 
to  a  trumpet-shaped  tube  (D),  thence  between  a  pair  of  calender 
rollers  (£),  and,  finally,  through  a  diagonal  passage  in  a  plate  (F) ; 


Fig.  6. 

the  latter  coils  the  sliver  into  a  rotating  can  (G).  Back  and  front 
devices  are  provided  to  arrest  motion  in  this  machine  when  a  sliver 
fails.  At  the  back,  each  sliver  passes  over  and  depresses  a  separate 
spoon-shaped  lever  (I),  thereby  lifting  the  hooked  lower  end  of  (I) 
high  enough  to  allow  an  arm  U)  to  vibrate.  On  the  failure  of  a  sliver 
the  hook  of  (1)  engages  with  (J)  and  dislocates  the  driving  gear.  In 
front,  the  trumpet-shaped  tube  (D)  is  mounted  on  a  lever  (K),  and 
so  long  as  a  sliver  presses  down  the  mouth  of  (D),  the  machine  con- 
tinues in  motion,  but  when  a  sliver  fails,  the  lever  (K)  causes  the 
driving  gear  to  stop  the  machine.  Six  or  eight  cans  containing  once 
drawn  slivers  are  put  up  to  the  second  head  and  similarly  drawn, 
and  finally,  a  similar  number  of  twice  drawn  slivers  are  fea  into  the 
third  head  and  again  drawn,  giving  in  all  6X6X6  =  216  doublings; 
or  8X8X8=512  doublings.  Occasionally  four  heads  of  drawings 
are  used  and  eight  slivers  drawn  into  one,  which  gives  8x8X8X8- 
4096  doublings;  hence,  irregularities  in  an  original  sliver  have  been 
minimized  by  successive  combination  and  attenuation. 

fiyef  Frames. — Cotton  in  cans,  from  the  final  head  of  drawing,  is 
transferred  to  the  stubbing  frame,  by  which  it  is  attenuated,  slightly 
twisted,  and  wound  upon  spools.  Each  sliver  is  drawn  out  by  means 
of  three  pairs  of  rollers,  and  as  it  emerges  from  the  front  pair,  a 
flyer  {A,  fig.  7),  which  revolves  uniformly  upon  a  spindle  (BJ,  carries 
the  sliver  (C)  round  with  it  to  twist  the  fibres  axially.  This  flyer 
coils  the  twisted  material  upon  a  wooden  tube  (D)  in  close-wound 
spirals  and  in  successive  layers.  The  tube  is  loosely  mounted  upon. 
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but  driven  independently  of,  the  spindle,  in  order  that  as  t)ie  tube 
increases  in  diameter  the  number  of  revolutions  it  makes  may  be 
reduced  to  suit  the  constant  delivery  of  the  roving.  This  is  effected 
by  a  differential  motion  which  usually  consists  of  a  large  wheel, 
within  which  two  other  wheels  are  made  to  work ;  the  interior  wheels 
have  a  regular  motion,  but  the  large  wheel  is  driven  from  a  pair  of 
cone  drums  at  a  decreasing  speed. 

The  intermediate  frame  comes  between  the  slabbing  and  roving 
frames  and  is  of  similar  construction  to  the  slubber,  but  has  a  larger 
number  of  spindles  and  smaller  tubes. 
Instead  of  having  cans  put  at  the 
back,  the  stubbing  tubes  are  mounted 
vertically  in  a  creel,  passed  in  pairs 
through  the  rollers,  and  drawn  down 
to  a  smaller  diameter  than  a  single 
slubbing.  In  this  machine,  there- 
fore, the  fourfold  processes  of  com- 
bination, attenuation,  twisting  and 
winding  are  effected  consecutively  and 
continuously. 

The  rovtng  frame  is  similar  in 
principle  to  the  slubber  and  inter- 
mediate machines,  but  it  contains  a 
greater  number  of  spindles,  and  the 
tubes  are  smaller  than  either.  It 
receives  the  rovings  from  the  inter- 
mediate frame,  draws  two  into  one, 
twists  them  and  winds  them  upon 
tubes.  This  machine  is  usually  the 
last  employed  to  prepare  cotton  for 
spinning,  but  for  spinning  fine  yarns 
from  the  best  Egyptian  and  Sea 
Islands  cottons,  a  second  roving,  or 
Jack  frame  may  be  required,  in  which 
event  pairs  of  rovings  from  the  first 
machine  are  similarly  treated  in  the 
second  in  order  to  render  the  final 
product  sufficiently  fine  for  spinning 
yams  of  the  requisite  counts. 

Spinning     (see      Spinning).  —  Im- 
provements  upon   the   Saxony   wheel 
caused  continuous  spinning  to  become 
I   a    mechanical   art   at   an   earlier   date 
I   than     intermittent     spinning.       Ark- 
wright's  water-twist  frame  was  gradu- 
ally   changed    to    the    throstle,    which 
was  a  duplex  machine  furnished  with 
one  set  of  drawinc  rollers,  and  one  set 
of  spindles  and  (lyers  at  each  side  of 
the  frame-work.    All  the  bosses  of  one 
Pig,  y  line  of  rollers  were  connected  so  that 

one  driving  gear  would  serve  for  the 
whole  length,  and  all  the  spindles 
were  driven  by  bands  from  a  central  cylinder.  The  roving  spools 
were  placed  vertically  in  a  creel  between  the  two  sets  of  rollers, 
and  tne  rovings  reduced  to  the  requisite  fineness  by  the  latter; 
after  which  each  was  passed  through  a  coiled  eye  at  the  lower 
end  of  a  flyer  leg,  and  attached  to  a  double-flanged  spool  which 
was  loosely  mounted  upon  a  spindle.  At  each  revolution  of  a 
flyer  a  twist  was  put  into  the  attenuated  roving,  and  the  flyer 
wrapped  aa  much  thread  ujwn  a  spool  as  the  rollers  delivered. 
The  spools  rested  upon  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  stretched  over 
a  rail,  and  this  rail  rose  and  fell  through  a  space  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  spool  barrel.  On  account  of  a  thread  having  to  pull 
a  spool  round,  it  was  not  possible  to  spin  finer  counts  than  60*, 
and  since  each  flyer  was  mounted  upon  the  top  of  an  unsupported 
spindle,  vibration  increased  with  speed.  In  order  to  avoid  such 
vibration  Mr  Danforth,  in  or  about  1829,  placed  an  inverted  cup 
upon  the  top  of  a  stationary  spindle,  and  upon  the  spindle  a  freely 
fitting  sleeve  and  wharve;  the  former  to  receive  a  spool,  the  latter 
lo  rotate  both.  By  a  traverse  motion  all  the  spools  were  simul- 
taneously raised  or  depressed,  so  as  to  have  their  barrels,  when  at 
the  highest  point,  entirely  within  the  cup,  and  when  at  the  lowest 
entire^  below  il.  A  thread  passed  from  the  drawinc  rollers,  outside 
the  cup,  to  a  spool.  As  a  spool  rotated  its  thread  was  uniformly 
twisted,  the  lower  edge  of  the  cup  built  the  yarn  equally  on  every 
part  of  the  spool  barrel,  and  the  requisite  drag  resulted  from  friction 
set  up  by  the  thread  rubbing  against  the  surface  of  the  cup.  The 
throetie  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  cotton  industry,  and 
Danforth's  cap  frame  entirely  so,  but  the  latter  is  still  used  to  spin 
worsted. 

Rin^  s finning  is  practically  the  only  system  of  continuous  spinning 
used  in  the  cotton  industry;  it  was  first  patented  in  the  United 
States  of  America  by  J.  Thorpe,  in  i8z8,  and  in  that  country  was 
extensively  used  long  before  it  became  established  in  England. 
Its  chief  feature  consists  in  the  substitution  for  the  flyer,  or  the  cap, 
of  a  smooth  annular  ring  (A,  fig.  8)  formed  with  a  flange  at  the  upper 
edge,  over  which  a  light  C-shaped  piece  of  wire  (B),  called  a  traveller, 
is  sprung.  The  rings  arc  secured  in  a  rail  (C)  that  rises  quickly  and 
(alls  slowly,  but  at  each  succeeding  ascent  and  descent  it  attains 


Eorted  by,  and  turns  ii. . , 
olster  only  provides  a  bearing  for  the  centre  of  the  spindle,  and  so 
leaves  the  foot  free  to  find  its  own  position  of  steadiness,  it  is  known 
as  a  self-balancing  or  gravity  spindle.     A  recess  in  the  bolster  is 
filled  with  oil  to  automatically  lubricate  the  bearing.    A  spindle  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  each  ring;  it  has  a  sleeve  fitted  upon  it  which 
carries  a  wharve  (F)  that  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  bolster,  and 
a  band  from  a  pair  of 
drums  is  drawn  round 
the  wharve  to  drive 
the  spindle.    So  per- 


fect . 
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Fig.  8. 


of  these  spindles 
that  they  can  be  run 
without  appreciable 
vibration  at  speeds 
far  beyond  the  ability 
of  operatives  to  at- 
tend them;  although 
a  speed  of  1 1 ,000  re- 
volutions per  minute 
is  a  practicable  one. 
After  passing  the 
drawing  rollers  (G), 
the  roving  (H)  u 
twisted,  hooked  into 
the  traveller  (B),and 
made  fast  to  a  spool 
(I)  placed  upon  the 
spindle.  As  spinning 
proceeds  the  traveller 
13  pulled  round  the 
ring  by  the  thread;  it 
thus  puts  a  drag 
upon,  and  holds  the 
thread  at  the  winding 
point.  In  all  con- 
tinuous spinning  the 
number  of  twists  in- 
serted into  a  given 
length  of  thread  is 
governed  by  the  sur- 
face speed  of  the  front  roller,  relatively  to  the  revolutions  of  the  flyer, 
or  to  the  speed  of  the  winding  surface. 

Inlermitlenl  Spinning. — The  essential  difference  between  continu- 
ous and  intermittent  spinning  is  that  the  former  draws  and  twists 
itively,  whilst  the  latter  draws  and  twists  simultaneously. 


they  pass  between  three  lines  of  drawing  rollers  (C)  and  two  faller 
wires  (D).  They  are  next  led  to  spindles  (E)  mounted  in  a  carriage 
(F)  whose  wheels  run  upon  rails  (G)  called  slips.  As  the  rollers  (C) 
feed  the  parCialiy  attenuated  rovings  the  carnage  recedes  from  the 
rollers  a  little  faster  than  the  rovings  are  delivered,  thus  completing 
the  attenuation.  Meanwhile,  the  spindles  are  revolved  rapidly  by 
bands  passingfrom  a  tinned  cylinder  (H}and  the  threads  are  twistea. 
This  twist  goes  first  to  the  thin  places  where  least  resistance  is  offered 
to  it,  leaving  thick  places  almost  untwisted;  the  pull  of  the  carriage, 
therefore,  causes  tne  fibres  to  slip  most  readily  where  there  are 
fewest  twists,  and  gives  to  a  thread  an  approximation  to  uniformity 
in  diameter.  For  fine  yarns  the  rollers  cease  to  rotate  slightly  before 
the  carriage  has  attained  the  end  of  its  outward  run,  or  stretch,  and 
at  such  limes  all  attenuation  is  due  to  the  pull  of  the  spindles  upon 
the  threads.  On  the  termination  of  a  stretch  the  carriage  stops,  Che 
twisting  is  completed,  the  spindles  reverse  the  direction  of  their 
rotation  to  back  off,  or  remove  the  yam  which  is  coiled  round  the 
spindles  above  the  winding  point,  and  whilst  one  faller  wire  (D), 
operating  on  all  the  threads  at  once,  descends  to  the  winding  position 
of  each  spindle,  the  other  rises  to  take  up  the  yarn  delivered  by  the 
spindles.  This  completed,  the  carriage  returns  to  the  roller  beam, 
and  in  doing  so  the  spindles  revolve  in  their  normal  direction  to  wind 
the  stretch  of  48  to  66  in.  of  yarn  spun  in  the  outward  journey.  All 
the  foregoing  movements  are  regulated  to  succeed  each  other  in  their 
proper  order,  the  termination  of  one  operation  being  Che  initiation 
of  the  next. 

Crompton's  original  machine  was  controlled  manually  through- 
out, but  later  he  devised  means  for  moving  the  carriage  out  mechani- 
cally, for  stopping  the  rollers  at  the  proper  time,  and  for  locking  the 
carriage  whilst  the  spindles  added  the  final  twist  to  the  threads. 
After  which  allparts  became  stationarjj  and  the  manual  operations 
commenced.  These  consisted  in  backing  off,  operating  the  faller 
wire,  rotating  the  spindles  and  pushing  the  carnage  home.  In  the 
year  1785  the  first  steam-engine  was  employed  for  cotton  spinning, 
and  in  179a  William  Kelly  placed  the  headstock  of  a  mule,  in  which 
the  chief  mechanism  is  situated,  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage, 
instead  of  at  one  end.  By  this  device  one  machine  was  doubled  in 
length,  and  shortly  afterwards  two  mules,  each  of  300  to  ioo  spindles, 
were  allotted  to  one  spinner  and  his  assistants.  Kelly  also  at- 
tempted to  control  all  parts  of  the  machine  mechanically,  but  in 
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this  he  failed,  as  did  Eaton,  Smith  and  many  others,  although 
each  contributed  something;  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  automatic  spinmng.  Eventually  the  hand  mule  became  a 
machine  in  which  most  of  the  work  was  done  automatically;  the 
spinner  being  chiefly  required  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  backing 
on,  and  the  inward  run  of  the  carriage,  and  to  actuate  the  fallers. 
As  a  result  of  these  alterations  the  machine  was  made  almost  double 
the  length  o(  Kelly's.  In  this  state  many  mules  continued  to  be 
used  until  the  last  decade  of  the  loth  century,  and  a  few  are  still  in 
use.  Between  the  years  1824  and  1830  Richard  Roberts  invented 
mechanism  that  rendered  all  parts  of  the  mule  self-acting,  the  chief 
parts  of  which  are  shown  at  (I,J},  and  they  regulate  the  rotation 
at  the  spindles  during  the  inward  run  of  Che  carriage.  At  first  his 
machine  was  only  used  to  spin  coarse  and  low-medium  counts, 
but  it  is  now  employed  to  spin  alt  counts  of  yarn.  Although  numerous 
changes  have  since  been  made  in  the  self-acting  mule,  the 
machine  still  bears  Indelible  marks  of  the  genius  of  Roberts. 

For  many  purposes  the  threads  as  spun  by  the  ring  frame  or  the 
mule  are  ready  lor  the  manufacturer;  but  where  extra  strength  or 
smoothness  is  required,  as  in  threads  for  sewing,  crocheting,  hosiery, 
lace  and  carpets;  also  where  multicoloured  effects  are  needed,  as  m 
GrandrcUe,  or  some  special  form  of  irregularity,  as  in  corkscrewed, 
and  knopped  yarns,  two  or  more  single  threads  are  comf)Ounded 
and  twisted  together.  This  operation  is  known  as  doubling.  In 
order  to  prepare  threads  for  doubling  it  may  be  necessary  to  wind 
side  by  side  upon  a  flanged  bobbin,  or  upon  a  straight  or  a  tapering 
spool,  from  two  to  six  threads  before  twisting  them  into  one. 

Winding  machines  for  this  purpose  are  of  various  kinds.  There 
are  those  in  which  the  threads  are  laid  evenly  between  the  flanges 
of  a  bobbin,  and  those  that  coil  the  threads  upon  a  straight  or  a 
tapering  tube  to  form  "  cheeses."  In  the  latter  the  tubes  may  be 
laid  upon  diagonally  split  drums  and  rotated  by  (rictional  contact- 
By  placing  each  group  of  threads  to  be  wound  in  the  slit  of  a  rotatii^ 
drum,  it  IS  drawn  (quickly  to  and  fro  and  coiled  upon  a  spool,  it 
solid  instead  of  split  drums  be  used,  the  guides  for  all  the  threads 
on  one  dde  of  a  machine  are  attached  to  a  bar, 'which  is  traversed 
by  a  cam  placed  at  one  end  of  the  frame.  Or  independent  mechan- 
ism may  be  provided  throughout  for  treating  each  group  of  threads 
to  be  wound.  The  bobbins  or  tubes  may  be  filled  from  cops,  ring 
spools  or  hanks,  but  a  stop  motion  is  required  for  each  threaa, 
which  will  come  into  operation  immediately  a  fracture  occurs. 

Doubters. — In  action  doublers  are  continuous  and  intermittent. 
The  former  resemble  throstle  and  ring  spinning  machines,  but  since 
they  do  not  attenuate  the  material,  only  one  line  of  rollers  is  pro- 
vided. The  folded  material  is  placed  in  a  creel  and  led  through  the 
rollers  to  the  spindles  to  be  twisted  in  a  wet  or  dry  condition.  If 
wet,  the  moisture  flattens  down  most  of  the  protruding  ends  of  the 
fibres  and  produces  a  comparatively  smooth  thread;  if  dry,  the 
doubled  yarn  retains  some  of  its  furry  character.  There  are  two 
types  of  continuous  doublers,  which  are  known  respectively  as 
English  and  Scotch.  By  the  English  system  of  dry  aoubling  the 
yarn  from  the  creel  may  be  treated,  on  its  way  to  the  spindle,  in 
various  ways  to  obtain  the  desired  tension.  It  may  be  led  under  a 
rod,  over  a  guide,  round  and  between  the  rollers,  and  round  a  glass 
peg.  For  wet  doubling,  a  trough  containing  water  is  placed  behind 
the  rollers,  and  the  yarn  passes  beneath  a  glass  rod  in  the  water, 
thence  over  a  guide,  beneath,  between  and  over  the  rollers  to  the 
spindles.     By  the  Scotch  system  the  trough  is  placed  below  the 


rollers,  and  the  bottom  roller  is  partly  immersed  in  water.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  wets  the  fibres  more  thoroughly  than  the 
English  one.  For  the  purpose  of  twisting  the  strands  together  the 
spindles  may  be  provided  either  with  flyers,  as  in  throstle  spinning, 
or  with  rings  and  travellers,  as  in  ring  spinning.  The  twist  is  gener- 
ally in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  the  single  threads.  When 
more  than  three  strands  are  required  in  a  compound  thread  it  is 
customary  to  pass  the  material  more  than  once  through  the  doubler, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  sixfold  thread,  two  strands  may  be  first  twisted 
together  in  the  same  or  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  spinning 
twist ;  after  which  the  once-doubled  thread  is  "  cleared,"  folded,  and 
three  strands  of  twofold  yarn  are  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  employed  in  the  first  operation.  In  some  machines  folding 
and  twisting  proceed  simultaneously,  and  some  are  furnished  with 
an  automatic  stop  motion.  But  when  twisting  two  threads  together 
to  oppose  the  spinning  twist,  the  failure  of  one  causes  the  other  to 
untwist   and   break,   therefore,   under  such  circumstances  a   stop 

Intermittent  doublers  are  known  as  twtnners.  and  these  are  of 
two  kinds,  namely,  English  and  French.  In  the  former  the  spindles 
are  fitted  in  a  stationary  rail,  but  the  creel,  containing  the  cops  or 
ring  spools,  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  and  moves  in  and  out,  as  in 
Har^reaves'  spinning  jenny  (see  Spinning).  French  twinners  have  a 
stationary  creel,  and  the  spindles  move  in  and  out  with  the  carriage, 
as  in  the  spinning  route.  The  material  to  be  folded  is  often  subjected 
to  the  action  of  steam  in  order  to  render  it  less  resilient,  after  which 
it  is  mounted  upon  skewers  in  the  creel,  and  two  or  three  threads  are 
passed  to  each  spindle  to  be  twisted  together  and  formed  into  a  cop. 
Between  the  creel  and  the  spindles  all  the  strands  are  kept  equally 
tense  by  drawing  them  over  Hanncl-covered  boards  and  under  porce- 
lain weights.  For  wet  doubling,  the  strands  pass  through  a  trough 
containing  water,  and  the  flannel  surfaces  are  also  wet. 

CUaring, — After  the  first,  or  the  final,  doubling  it  is  often  necessaij' 
to  remove  lumps,  imperfect  knots  and  loose  fibres  from  a  thread. 
This  is  accomplished  by  passing  each  through  a  slit,  or  clearer,  whose 
width  is  adjusted  to  the  diameter  of  the  thread  to  be  treated.  By 
this  means  anything  which  gives  a  thread  abnormal  bulk  will  bt' 
prevented  from  passing  the  slit.  Once  through  the  slit,  a  thread 
IS  coiled  upon  a  friction-driven,  double  or  single-headed  bobbin. 
If  the  former,  the  coils  are  evenly  laid;  if  the  latter,  they  are  dis- 
posed into  a  bottle  shape    Or,  again,  ctieeses  may  be  wound. 

Gassing, — In  cases  where  a  thread  with  a  smooth  surface  is  re- 
quired the  extending  ends  of  fibres  must  be  burned  off.  Thus: 
each  thread  from  a  creel  is  drawn  over  a  tension  rod  to  two  freely 
mounted  pulleys,  having  parallel  grooves  cut  in  their  surfaces  and 
axes  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  After  bending  a  thread  forward 
anti  backward  in  the  grooves  of  both  pultej^s,  it  passes  through  a 
Bunsen  flame  and  is  coiled  upon  a  tube,  which  is  held  against  the 
face  of  a  rotating  drum,  while  a  vibrating  guide  distributes  the  thread 
across  the  tube.  The  gas-burner  is  situated  midway  between  the 
grooved  pulleys,  and  so  mounted  beneath  the  thread  tliat  it  will 
automatically  swivel  sideways  and  thus  move  the  flame  away  from 
a  stationary  thread.  Winding  begins  slightly  before  the  flame 
moves  beneath  a  thread,  and  the  rapid  motion  of  the  latter  permits 
the  flame  to  burn  off   undesirable  matters  without   injuring  the 

Reeling. — Doubled  or  gassed  yarn  may  be  wound  upon  warpers' 
bobbins  and  made  into  warps  for  the  loom,  or  it  may  be  reeled  into 
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hanks  lor  the  preparii^  and  finishing  processes.  But  a  reel  hanks 
yarns  for  bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  polishing  and  bundling,  and 
IS  adapted  for  cops,  ring  spools,  doubling  bobbins  or  cheeses.  From 
cops,  ring  spools  and  cheeses  the  yarn  is  usually  drawn  over  one 
end,  but  flanged  bobbins  are  mounted  upon  spindles  and  the  yarn  is 
drawn  from  Uie  side.  A  reel  has  a  circumference  of  54  in.,  and  after 
malcintr  80  or  560  revolutions  it  automatically  stOM;  the  first  givea 
a.  lea  0?  i2o  yds.  and  the  last  a  hank  of  840  yds.  For  grant  reeling, 
however,  a  hank  may  be  from  5000  to  10,000  yds.  long.  Reeling  is 
of  two  lands,  namely,  open  and  crossed.  Open  reeling  forme  leas, 
and  seven  of  these  are  united  in  one  hank  by  a  lease  band  which 
retains  the  divisions.  In  cross  reeling  a  thread  is  traversed  over 
a  portion  of  the  reel  surface  by  a  reciprocating  guide  to  form  a 
hank  without  divisions.  On  the  completion  of  a  set  of  banks 
the  reel  is  made  to  collapse  and  thus  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
yarn. 

Bundling  Press. — Hanks  are  made  into  short  or  long  bundles, 
each  weighing  5  or  10  tb.  In  short  bundles  it  is  usual  to  form 
groups  of  ten  hanks,  and  these  are  twisted  twether,  folded  and 
(impressed  into  bundles;  but  in  long  bundles  the  hanks  are  com- 
pressed without  being  folded.  A  press  consists  of  a  strong  table  upon 
which  a  box,  with  open  ends,  is  formed.  The  bottom  of  this  box 
is  grooved  transversely  and  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  wheel  gearing 
or  by  eccentrics.  The  sides  and  top  are  made  of  vertical  ami  hori- 
zontal bars,  set  to  coincide  with  the  grooves  in  the  bottom.  To 
one  set  of  vertical  bars  a  similar  number  of  horizontal  top  pieces  are 
hinged,  and  to  the  other  set  levers  are  jointed,  which  hold  the  hori- 
zontal bars  in  position.  When  the  hinged  bars  are  turned  up,  strings 
are  drawn  through  the  grooves,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  stout 
paper.  The  hanks  are  then  laid  in  the  box,  another  paper  is  placed 
above  them,  and  the  hinged  bars  are  drawn  down  and  locked.  The 
bottom  then  rises  a  predetermined  distance,  and  automatically 
stops.  While  in  this  position  the  strings  are  tied,  the  bottom  of 
the  press  next  descends,  and  the  bundle  is  removed.     (T.  W.  F.) 

C0T7S,  a  name  common  to  several  kings  of  Thrace,  The  most 
important  of  them,  a  cruel  and  drunken  tyrant,  who  began  to 
reign  in  382  B.C.,  was  involved  with  the  Athenians  in  a  dispute 
for  the  possession  of  the  Thiacian  Chersonese.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  the  Atheniaji  Iphicralcs,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  On  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzane^  from 
Persia,  Cotys  opposed  him  and  his  ally,  the  Athenians.  In 
i$8  he  was  murdered  hy  the  sons  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
wronged. 

See  Cornelius  Nepos,  ipkicrales,  TimotUeus ;  Xenophon,  Agesilaus ; 
Demosthenes,  Contra  Aristocratem;  Theopompus  in  Mflller.  Frag- 
menia  Historicoiian  Graecorum,  i. 

COOCR,  DARIUS  NASH  (1822-1897),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  at  South  East,  Putnam  county,  N.Y.,  on  the  23rd  of  July 
182a,  and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846,  serving  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  in  the  war  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  He 
left  the  army  in  1855,  but  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  made  abrigadier-general  U.S.V.  He  served  as  a  divisional 
commander  in  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1862, 
and  at  Fredericksburg  (December  1862)  and  Chancellorsville 
(Hay  1863}  he  commanded  the  II.  corps.  He  had  been  made 
a  major-general  U.S.V.  in  July  1862.  During  the  Gettysburg 
campaign  he  was  employed  in  organizing  the  Pennsylvanian 
mQitia,  and  he  subsequently  served  in  the  West,  taking  part  in  the 
battle  of  Nashville,  and  in  the  final  operations  in  the  Carolinas, 
He  left  the  army  after  the  war.  General  Couch  died  on  the  lath 
of  February  1897  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

COOCT.  LE  CHATELAIN  DB,  French  tromire  of  the  12th 
century.  He  is  probably  the  Guy  de  Coud  who  was  castellan  of 
the  castle  of  that  name  from  1186  to  1203.  Some  twenty-six 
songs  are  attributed  to  bim,  and  about  fifteen  or  ^zteen  are 
imdoubtedly  authentic.  They  are  modelled  very  closely  on 
Provengal  originals,  but  are  saved  from  the  category  of  mere 
imitations  by  a  grace  and  simplicity  peculiar  to  the  author. 
The  legend  of  the  love  of  the  Ch&telain  de  Coucy  and  the  Lady 
of  Fayel,  in  which  there  figures  a  jealous  husband  who  makes  his 
wife  eat  the  heart  of  her  lover,  has  no  historical  basis,  and  dates 
from  a  late  13th  century  romance  by  Jakemon  Sakesep.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  story,  which  seems  to  be  Breton  in  origin, 
has  been  also  told  of  a  Provencal  troubadour,  Guilhem  de  Cabes- 
taing,  and  of  the  minnesinger  Reinmar  von  Brennenberg.  Pierre 
de  BeUoy,  who  wrote  some  account  of  the  family  of  Coud,  made 
the  story  the  subject  of  his  tragedy  Gahridle  de  Vergy. 

The  songs  (rf  the  Chitelain  de  Coucy  were  edited  by  Fritc  Fatb 


(Hddclberg,  1883).     For  the  romance  see  Gaston  Paris,  in  the  Hisl. 

liil.de  la  France  {vol.  28,  pp.  352-360).    An  exquisite  song,  "Chanterai 


of  Fayel   l^Hist.  litt.  xxiii.  556).     An  English  metrical  r 

"  The  Kmght  of  Curtesy,'  and  the  "  Fair  Lady  of  Fagucll,"  \,a„ 
printed  by  William  Copland,  and  reprinted  in  Ritson's  Eng.  Metrical 
Romances  (ed.  £.  Goldsmid,  vol.  iii.,  1885). 

COnCT-LB-CHATEAn,  a  village  of  northern  France,  In  the 
department  of  Aisne,  18  m.  W.S.W.  of  Laon  on  a  branch  of  the 
Northern  railway.  Pop.  (1906)663.  It  has  extensive  remains  of 
fortifications  of  the  13th  century,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
which  is  the  Porte  dc  Laon,  a  gateway  flanked  by  massive  towers 
and  surmounted  by  a  fine  apartment.  Coucy  also  has  a  church  of 
the  15th  century,  preserving  a  facade  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
The  importance  of  the  place  is  due,  however,  to  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  a  feudal  fortress  (sec  Castle)  crowning  the  eminence 
on  the  slope  of  which  the  village  is  built.  The  remains,  which 
embrace  an  area  of  more  than  io,ocx>  sq.  yds.,  form  an  irregular 
quadrilateral  built  round  a  court-yard  and  flanked  by  four  huge 
towers.  The  nucleus  of  the  stronghold  is  a  donjon  over  200  ft. 
high  and  over  100  ft.  in  diameter,  standing  on  the  south  side 
of  the  court.  Three  large  vaulted  apartments,  one  above  the 
other,  occupy  its  interior.  The  court-yard  was  surrounded  on  the 
ground-floor  by  storehouses,  kitchens,  &c.,  above  which  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  were  the  great  halls  known  as  the  Salle  des 
preux  and  the  Salle  des  prettses.  A  chapel  projected  from  the 
west  wing.  The  bailey  or  base-court  containing  other  buildings 
and  covering  three  times  the  area  of  the  chlteau  extended 
between  it  and  the  village.  The  architectural  unity  of  the 
fortress  is  due  to  the  rapidity  of  its  construction,  which  took 
place  between  1230  and  1242,  under  Enguerrand  HI.,  lord  of 
Coucy.  A  large  part  of  the  buildings  was  restored  or  enlarged 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  Louis  d'OrMans,  brother  of 
Charles  VI.,  by  whom  it  had  been  purchased.  The  place  was 
dismantled  in  1652  by  order  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  is  now 
state  property.  In  i8s6researcheswerecarriedonuponthespot 
by  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruins 
were  subsequently  undertaken. 

Sires  de  Coucy. — Coucy  gave  its  name  to  the  sires  de  Coucy,  a 
feudal  house  famous  in  the  history  of  France.  The  founder  of  the 
family  was  Enguerrand  de  Boves,  a  warlike  lord,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  nth  century  seized  the  castle  of  Coucy  by  force.  Towards 
the  dose  of  his  life,  he  had  to  fight  against  his  own  son,  Thomas 
de  Marie,  who  in  1115  succeeded  him,  subsequently  becoming 
notorious  for  his  deeds  of  violence  in  the  struggles  between  the 
commimes  of  Laon  and  Amiens.  He  was  subdued  by  King  Louis 
VI.  in  1117,  but  his  son  Enguerrand  II,  continued  the  struggle 
against  the  king.  Enguerrand  III.,  the  Great,  fought  at  Bouvines 
under  Philip  Augustus  (1214),  but  later  he  was  accused  of 
aiming  at  the  crown  of  France,  and  he  took  part  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  arose  during  the  regency  of  Blanche  of  Castile. 
These  early  lords  of  Coucy  remained  till  the  14th  century  in 
possession  of  the  land  from  which  they  took  their  name. 
Enguerrand  IV.,  sire  de  Coucy,  died  ini32o  without  issue  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Enguerrand,  son  of  Arnold,  count  of 
Guines,  and  Alix  de  Coucy,  from  whom  is  descended  the  second 
line  of  the  house  of  Coucy,  Enguerrand  VI.  had  his  lands 
ravaged  by  the  English  in  1339  and  died  at  Crfcy  in  1346. 
Enguerrand  VII.,  sire  de  Coucy,  coimt  of  Soissons  and  Marie,  and 
chief  butler  of  France,  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  England,  where  he 
married  Isabel,  the  ddest  daughter  of  King  Edward  III.  Wish- 
ing to  remain  neutral  in  the  struggle  between  England  and 
France,  he  went  to  fight  in  Italy.  Having  made  claims  upon  the 
domains  of  the  house  of  Austria,  from  which  he  was  descended 
through  his  mother,  he  was  defeated  in  battle  (i37S~i376)-  He 
was  entrusted  with  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  took 
part  in  the  crusade  of  Hungary  against  the  Sultan  Bayezid, 
during  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  (1397).  His  daughter  Marie  sold  the  fief  of 
Coucy  to  Louis,  duke  of  Orieans,  in  1400,  The  Chatelain  de 
Coucy  (see  above)  did  not  belong  to  the  house  of  the  lords  of 
Coucy,  but  was  castellan  of  the  castle  of  that  n 
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COOBS.  BLLIOTT  (1842-1899),  American  naturalist,  was  born 
&t  Portsmouth,  New  H&mpshire,  on  the  9th  of  September  1843. 
He  graduatedat  Columbian  (nowGeoi^  Washington)  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1861,  and  at  the  Medical  school  of  that 
institution  in  1863.  He  served  as  a  medical  cadet  at  Washington 
in  1862-1863,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the 
regular  army.  In  1873  he  published  his  Key  to  North  American 
Birds,  which,  revised  and  rewritten  in  1884  and  1901,  has  done 
much  to  promote  the  systematic  study  of  ornithology  in  America. 
In  1873-1876  Coues  was  attached  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  the 
United  States  Northern  Boundary  Commission,  and  in  1876-1880 
was  secretary  and  naturalist  to  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  the  publications  of  which 
he  edited.  He  was  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  medical  school 
of  the  Columbian  University  in  1877-1881,  and  professor  of 
anatomy  there  in  1882-1887.  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1881 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific  research.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  edited  its 
organ.  The  Auk,  and  several  other  ornithological  periodicals.  He 
died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  ^sth  of  December  iSgg. 
In  addition  to  ornithology  he  did  valuable  work  in  mammalogy; 
his  book  Fur-Bearing  Animals  (1877)  being  distinguished  by  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  its  description  of  species,  several  of 
which  are  already  becoming  rare.  In  1 887  he  became  president  of 
the  Esoteric  Theosophical  Society  of  America.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  pubhcations,  in  several  of  which  he  had  collabora- 
tion, are  .4  F»isWO«»/Ao/o^{i874);  Birds  of  the  f/orth^west(t8u)i 
Monographs  on  North  American  Rodenlia,  with  J.  A.  Allen  (1877) ; 
Birds  of  the  Colorado  Valley  (l&^&)■,  A  Bibliography  of  Ornithology 
(1878-1880,  incomplete);  New  England  Bird  Life  (1881);  A 
Dictionary  and  Check  List  of  North  American  Birds  (1883); 
Biogen,  A  Speculation  on  the  Origin  and  Motive  of  Life  (1884); 
TheDaemffHof  Darvnniim^);  Can  Matter  TAinft  ?  (1886);  and 
NeUTo-Myology  (1887).  He  also  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  the  Century  tHclionary,  wrote  for  various  encyclopaedias,  and 
t:Ailc6.\iif:Jonrnalsof  LewisandClark{i6^^,asiA  The  Travels  of 
Zebtdon  U.  Pike  (1895). 

COULISSE  (French  for  "  groove,"  from  couler,  to  slide),  a  term 
for  a  groove  in  which  a  gate  of  a  sluice,  or  the  side-scenes  in  a 
theatre,  slide  up  and  down,  hence  applied  to  the  space  on  the 
stage  between  the  wings,  and  generally  to  that  part  of  the  theatre 
"  behind  the  scenes  "  and  out  of  view  of  the  public.  It  is  also 
a  term  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  derived  from  a  coulisse,  or  passage 
in  which  transactions  were  carried  on  without  the  authorized 
agents  de  change.  The  name  covlissier  was  thus  given  to  un- 
authorized agents  de  change,  or  "  outside  brokers  "  who,  after 
many  attempts  at  suppression,  were  finally  given  a  recognized 
status  in  1901.  They  bring  business  to  the  agents  de  change,  and 
act  as  intermediaries  between  them  and  other  parties.  (See 
Stock  Exchange:  Paris.) 

COOLOHB,  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN  (1736-1806),  French 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  at  Angouleme  on  the  14th  of  June 
1736.  He  chose  the  profession  of  military  engineer,  s[>ent  three 
years,  to  the  decided  injury  of  his  health,  at  Fort  Bourbon, 
Martinique,  and  was  employed  on  his  return  at  Rochelle,  the 
Isle  of  Aiz  and  Cherbourg.  In  1781  he  was  stationed  permanently 
at  Paris,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolurion  in  1789  he 
resigned  his  appointment  as  inlendani  des  eaux  el  fontaines,  and 
retired  to  a  small  estate  which  he  possessed  at  Blois.  He  was 
recalled  to  Paris  for  a  time  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  new 
determination  of  weights  and  measures,  which  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Revolutionary  government.  Of  the  National  Institute  he 
was  one  of  the  first  members;  and  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  public  instruction  in  1803.  But  his  health  was  already  very 
feeble,  and  four  years  later  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  ssrd  of 
August  1806.  Coulomb  is  distinguished  in  the  histc^  alike  of 
mechanics  and  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished an  important  investigation  of  the  laws  of  friction  (Thiorie 
des  machines  simples,  en  ayant  regard  aufrottement  de  lettrs  parties 
elila  roideur  des  cordages),  which  was  followed  twenty  years  later 
by  a  memoir  on  fluid  resistance.  In  1785  appeared  his  Recherches 
thtoriques  el  expirimenlales  sur  la  force  de  torsion  et  sur  I'tlasticill 


des  fUs  de  mitai,  &c.  This  memoir  contained  a  description  of 
different  forms  of  his  torsion  balance,  an  instrument  used  by  him 
with  great  success  for  the  experimental  investigation  of  the 
distribution  of  electricity  on  surfaces  and  of  the  laws  of  electrical 
and  magnetic  action,  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  which  he  may 
also  be  regarded  as  the  founder.  The  practical  unit  of  quantity 
of  electricity,  the  covlomb,  b  named  after  him. 

COULOHHIERS,  a  town  oi  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Mame,  45  m.  E. 
of  Paris  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  5217.  It  is  situated  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Brie,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Grand-Morin.  The 
church  of  St  Denis  (13th  and  i6th  centuries),  and  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  built  by  Catherine  of  Gonzaga,  duchess  of  Longueville, 
in  the  early  17th  century,  are  of  little  importance.  There  is  a 
statue  to  Commandant  Beaurepaire,  who,  in  1793,  killed  him- 
self rather  than  surrender  Verdun  to  the  Prussians.  Coulom- 
miers  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  communal  college.  Printing  is  the  chief  industry, 
tanning,  flour-miUing  and  sugar-making  being  also  carried  on. 
Trade  is  in  agricultural  products,  and  especially  in  cheeses 
named  after  the  tovm, 

COUIIARIN.  C*H(Ot,  a  substance  which  occurs  naturally  in 
sweet  woodruS  {Aspenda  odorata),  in  the  tonka  bean  and  in 
yf:WovimeViat(MMotMSo;Sicinalis).  It  can  be  obtained  from  the 
tonka  bean  by  extracrion  with  alcohol.  It  is  prepared  artificially 
by  heating  aceto-ortho-coumaric  acid  (which  is  formed  from 
sodium  salicyl  aldehyde)  or  from  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  on  salicyl  aldehyde  (Sir  W.  H.  Perkin, 
Berichte,  1875,  8,  p.  1599).  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  phenol  and  malic  acid  with  sulphuric  add,  or  by 
passing  bromine  vapour  at  107°  C.  over  the  anhydride  of  melilotic 
acid.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals  (from  ether)  melting  at  67°  C. 
and  boiling  at  290°  C,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  applied  in  perfumery 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Asperula  essence.  On  boihng  with 
concentrated  caustic  potash  it  yields  the  potassium  salt  of 
coumaric  acid,  whilst  when  fused  with  potash  it  is  completely 
decomposed  into  sahcyUc  and  aceric  adds.  Sodium  amalgam 
reduces  it,  in  aqueous  solution,  to  melilotic  add.  It  forms 
addition  products  with  bromin 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentas 
thiocoumarin,  which  melts  at  11 
on  the  addition  of  hydroxylai 
yields  coumarinosime. 

Ortho-coumaric  acid  (o-oxydnnamic  add)  is  obtained  from 
coumarin  as  shown  above,  or  by  boiling  coumarin  for  some  time 
with  sodium  ethylate.  It  melts  at  208"  C.  and  is  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  catmot  be  converted  into  coumarin 
by  heating  alone,  but  it  is  readily  transformed  on  heating  with 
acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl  chloride.  By  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  it  is  reatlily  converted  into  meliiolic  acid,  which  melts  at 
81°  C,  and  on  distillation  furnishes  its  la.aone,  hydrocoumarin, 
melting  at  25°  C.  For  the  rdations  of  coumaric  and  coumarinic 
add  see  Annalen,  254,  p.  181.  The  homologues  of  coumarin  may 
be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  phenol  and  the 
higher  fatty  adds  (propionic,  butyric  and  isovaleric  anhydrides) , 
substitution  taking  place  at  the  carbon  atom  in  the  a  position  to 
the  -CO-  group,  whilst  by  the  condensation  of  acetoacetic 
ester  and  phenols  with  sulphuric  add  the  ^substituted  coumarins 
are  obtained. 

Umbelliferone  or  4-oxycoumarin,  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Daphne 
mesereum  and  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  such  resins  as 
galbanum  or  asatoetida.  It  may  be  synthesized  from  resordn 
and  malic  anhydride  or  from  ^  resorcyl  aldehyde,  acetic 
anhydride  and  sodium  acetate.  Daphnelin  and  Aesculetin  are 
diojtycoumarins. 

The  structural  formulae  of  coumarin  and  the  related  substances 


;  and   hydrobromic  add.     By 

sulphide  it  is  converted  into 
"C;  and  in  alcoholic  solution, 
ne  hydrochloride  and  soda,  it 
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COUHAROHBS   or   BzszotvriubJlUZS,    organic  compounds 
containing  the  ring  system  CJI(<^  q  5^CH.    This  ring  system 

may  be  synthesized  in  many  different  ways,  the  chief  methods 
employed  being  as  follows;  by  the  action  of  hot  alcoholic 
potash  on  o-bromcoumarin(R.  Fittig,  Ann.,  1883,  216,  p.  i6i), 

<:.H.<o"ig^'^CH<o">CC0OH-^C.H<^J*>CH: 

from  sodium  salts  of  phenols  and  a-chloracetoacetic  ester  (A. 
Hantzsch,  Ber.,  1886,  19,  p.  1392), 

H  COCH  C'CH) 

<:.H.<oN.^cicH.ai)R^«i'<o><:c«"<' 

or  from  ortho-oxyaldehydes  by  condensation  with  ketones 
(S.  Kostanecki  and  J.  Tambor,  Ber.,  1896,  29,  p.  237),  or  with 
.chloracetic  acid  (A.  Rossing,  Ber.,  1884,  17,  p.  3000), 


C^< 


OH    CH,CO-CH,  JDH 

■>^"**^CH:CH-COC.Hr 


„„^0H    C1CH,-C00H„  „  ^CHO  CH.COONa 

The  parent  substance  coumarone,  CsH«0,  is  also  obtained 
hy  heating  w-chlor-ortho-oxystyiol  with  concentrated  potash 
solution  {G.  Komppa,  Ber.,  1893,  26.  p.  2971), 

C.H.<™^™°    5?4C.H.<™>CH. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  which  boils  at  171-173°  C.  and  is  readily 
volatile  in  steam,  but  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  potash  solution. 
Concentrated  adds  convert  it  into  a  resin.  When  heated  with 
sodium  and  absolute  alcohol,  it  is  converted  into  hydrocoumarone, 
C»H»0,  and  ethyl  phenol. 

COUNCIL  (Lat.  concilium,  from  cvm,  together,  and  the  root  cal, 
to  call),  the  general  word  for  a  convocation,  meeting,  assembly. 
The  Latin  word  was  frequently  confused  with  consilium  {from 
consulert,  to  deliberate,  cf.  consul),  advice,  i.e.  counsel,  and  thus 
specifically  an  advisory  assembly.  Du  Cange  {Gloss.  Med. 
Infim.  Latin.)  quotes  the  Greek  words  trbtxAx,  (^uvt&ptai; 
<rvii0oO\iw  as  the  equivalent  of  concilium.  In  French  the 
distinction  between  conseil  {from  consilium),  advice,  and 
fondle,  council  (i.e.  ecclesiastical — its  only  meaning)  has  survived, 
but  the  two  English  derivatives  are  much  confused.  In  the  New 
Testament,  "  council  "  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Sanhedrin, 
Gr.  fftwWptov.  The  word  is  generally  used  in  English  for  all 
kinds  of  congregations  or  convocations  assembled  for  adminis- 
trative and  deliberative  purposes.' 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  a  history  of  the  development 
«f  the  ecclesiastical  council,  summoned  to  adjust  matters  in 
dispute  with  the  civil  authority  or  for  the  settlement  of  doctrinal 
and  other  mtemal  disputes.  For  details  see  under  separate 
headings,  Nicaea,  &c. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  councils 
or  synods  have  been  held  to  decide  on  matters  of  doctrine  and 
discipline.  They  may  be  traced  back  to  the  second  half  of  the 
2nd  century  a.d.,  when  sundry  churohes  in  Asia  Minor  held 
consultations  about  the  rise  of  Montaniam.  Their  precise  origin 
is  disputed.  The  common  Roman  Catholic  view  is  that  they  are 
apostolic  though  not  prescribed  by  divine  law,  and  the  apostolic 
precedent  usually  cited  is  the  "  council  "  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  iv. ; 
Galatians  ii.).  Waiving  the  consideration  of  vital  critical 
questions  and  accepting  Acts  xv.  at  its  face  value,  the  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  would  scarcely  seem  to  have  been  a  council  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word;  it  was  in  essence  a  meeting  of  the 
Jerusalem  church  at  which  delegates  from  Antioch  were  heard 
but  apparently  had  no  vote,  the  decision  resting  solely  with  the 
mother  church.  R.  Sohm  argues  that  synods  grew  from  the 
custom  of  certain  local  churches  which,  when  confronted  with  a 


serious  problem  of  their  own,  augmented  their  numbers  by 
receiving  delegates  from  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Hauck,  however,  holds  that  these  augmented  church  meetings, 
which  dealt  with  the  affairs  of  but  a  single  church,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  synods,  which  took  cognizance  of  matters 
of  general  interest.  Older  Protestant  writers  have  contented 
themselves  with  saying  either  that  synods  were  of  apostolic 
origin,  or  that  they  were  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  need  of 
the  leaders  of  churches  to  take  counsel  together,  and  that  they 
were  perhaps  modelled  on  the  secular  provincial  assemblies 
(concilia  promncialia). 

Every  important  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
has  affected  the  composition  and  function  of  synods;  but  the 
changes  were  neither  simultaneous  nor  precisely  alike  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.  The  synods  of  the  2nd  century  were  extra- 
ordinary assemblies  which  met  to  deliberate  upon  pressing 
problems.  They  had  no  fixed  geographical  limits  for  membership, 
no  ex-ogicio  members,  nor  did  they  possess  an  authority  which 
did  away  with  the  independence  of  the  local  church.  In  the 
course  of  the  3rd  century  came  the  decisive  change,  which 
increased  the  prestige  of  the  councils;  the  right  to  vote  was 
limited  to  bishops.  This  was  the  logical  outgrowth  of  the 
belief  that  each  local  church  ought  to  have  but  one  bishop 
(monarchical  episcopate),  and  that  these  bishops  were  the  sole 
legitimate  successors  of  the  apostles  (apostolic  succession),  and 
therefore  official  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  as  late  as 
250  the  consensus  of  the  priests,  the  deacons  and  the  people  was 
still  considered  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  conciliar  decision  at 
Rome  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  East,  the  development  had 
already  run  its  course  in  northern  Africa.  It  was  a  further  step 
in  advance  when  synods  began  to  meet  at  regular  intervals. 
They  were  held  annually  in  Cappadocia  by  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
century,  and  the  council  of  Nicaea  commanded  in  32sthatsemi- 
annual  synods  be  held  in  every  province,  an  arrangement  which 
was  not  systematically  enforced,  and  was  altered  in  692,  when 
the  Trullan  Council  reduced  the  number  to  one  a  year. 

With  the  multiphcation  of  synods  came  naturally  a  differentia- 
tion of  type.  In  text-books  we  find  clear  hnes  drawn  between 
diocesan,  provincial,  national,  patriarchal  and  oecumenical 
synods;  but  the  first  thousand  years  of  church  history  do  not 
justify  the  sharpness  of  the  traditional  distinction.  The  pro- 
vincial synods,  presided  over  by  the  metropohtan  (archbishop), 
were  usually  held  at  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  attempted 
to  legislate  on  all  sorts  of  questions.  The  state  had  nothing  to  do 
with  calling  them,  nor  did  their  decrees  require  governmental 
sanction.  Various  abortive  attempts  were  made  to  set  up 
synods  of  patriarchal  or  at  least  of  more  than  provincial  rank. 
In  North  Africa  eighteen  such  synods  were  held  between  393  and 
424;  during, part  of  the  5th  and  6tb  centuries  primaiial  councils 
assembled  at  Aries;  and  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were 
accustomed  to  invite  to  their  "  endemic  synods "  (aimi&w. 
iKirjfioIwttt)  all  bishops  who  happened  to  be  sojourning  at  the 
capital.  Papal  synods  from  the  5th  and  especially  from  the  9tb 
century  onward  included  members  such  as  the  archbishops  of 
Ravenna,  Milan,  AquiJeia  and  Grado,  who  resided  outside  the 
Roman  archdiocese;  but  the  territorial  limits  from  which  the 
membership  was  drawn  do  not  appear  to  have  been  precisely 
defined. 

Before  the  form  of  the  provincial  synod  had  become  absolutely 
fixed,  there  arose  in  the  4th  century  the  oecumenical  council. 
The  Greek  term  civoSos  oinoVjUfivn}'  (i)  (used  by  Eusebius, 
Vita  Constanlini,  iii.  6)  is  preferable  to  the  Latin  iMncUium 
universale  or  generate,  which  has  been  applied  loosely  to  national 
and  even  to  provincial  synods.  The  oecumenical  synods  were  not 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  the  network  of  provincial  synods;  they 
were  creations  of  the  imperial  power.  Constantine,  who  had  not 
even  been  baptized,  laid  the  foundations  when,  in  response  to  a 
petition  of  the  Donatists,  he  referred  their  case  to  a  committee  of 
bishops  that  convened  at  Rome,  which  meedng  Eusebius  calls  a 

'From  fi  elaioiilmi  (yn).  the  inhabited  world;  Latin  oecu- 
or  universalis.  The  English  forms  "oecuntenical"  and 
lical "  are  both  used. 
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synod.  After  that  the  emperor  summoned  the  council  of  Axles  to 
settle  the  matter.  For  both  of  these  assemblies  it  was  the  emperor 
that  decided  who  should  be  summoned,  paid  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  bishops,  determined  where  the  council  should  be 
beld  and  what  topics  should  be  discussed.  He  r^arded  them 
as  temporary  advisory  bodies,  to  whose  recommecdations  the 
imperial  authority  might  give  the  force  of  law.  In  the  same 
manner  he  appointed  the  lime  and  place  for  the  council  of 
Nicaea,  summoned  the  episcopate,  paid  part  of  the  expenses  out 
of  the  public  purse,  nominated  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
order  of  business,  used  his  influence  to  bring  about  the  adoption 
of  the  creed,  and  punished  those  who  refused  to  subscribe.  To  be 
sure,  the  council  of  Nicaea  commanded  great  veaeration,  for  it 
was  the  hrst  attempt  to  assemble  the  entire  episcopate;  but  no 
more  than  the  synods  of  Rome  and  of  Aries  was  it  an  organ  of 
ecclesiastical  self-government — it  was  rather  a  means  whereby 
the  Church  was  ruled  by  the  secular  power.  The  subsequent 
oecumenical  synods  of  the  undivided  Church  were  patterned  on 
that  of  Nicaea.  Most  Protestant  scholars  maintain  that  the 
secular  authorities  decided  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
convened,  and  issued  the  summons;  that  imperial  commissioners 
were  always  present,  even  if  they  did  not  always  preside;  that  on 
occasion  emperors  have  confirmed  or  refused  to  confirm  synodal 
decrees;  and  that  the  papal  confirmation  was  neither  customary 
nor  requisite.  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to-day  tend  to  recede 
from  the  high  ground  very  generally  taken  several  centuries  ago, 
and  Funk  even  admits  that  the  right  to  convoke  oecumenical 
synods  was  vested  in  the  emperor  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the 
pope,  and  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Roman  see  ever 
actually  had  a  share  in  calling  the  oecumenical  councils  of 
antiquity.  Others,  however,  while  acknowledging  the  futility  of 
seeking  historical  proofs  that  the  popes  formaily  called,  directed 
and  confirmed  these  synods,  yet  assert  that  the  emperor  per- 
formed these  functions  not  of  his  own  right  but  in  his  quality  as 
protector  of  the  Church,  that  this  involved  his  acting  at  the 
request  or  at  least  with  the  permission  and  approval  of  the 
Church,  and  in  particular  of  the  pope,  and  that  a  special  though 
not  a  stereotyped  papal  confirmation  of  conciliar  decrees  was 
necessary  to  their  validity. 

In  the  Germanic  states  which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western 
Empire  we  find  national  and  diocesan  synods;  provincial  synods 
were  unusual.  National  synods  were  summoned  by  the  king  or 
with  his  consent  to  meet  special  needs;  and  they  were  frequently 
concilia  mixta,  at  which  lay  dignitaries  appeared.  Although  the 
Prankish  monarchs  were  not  abolute  rulers,  nevertheless  they 
exercised  the  right  of  changing  or  rejecting  synodal  decrees 
which  ran  counter  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Clovis  held  the 
first  French  national  synod  at  Orleans  in  511;  Reccared,  the 
first  in  Spain  in  585  at  Toledo.  Under  Charlemagne  they  were 
occasionally  so  representative  that  they  might  almost  be  ranked 
asgeileralsynodsof  the  West  (Regensburg,  792,  Frankfort,  794), 
Contemporaneous  with  the  evolution  of  the  national  synod  was 
the  development  of  a  new  type  of  diocesan  synod,  which  included 
the  priests  of  separate  and  mutually  independent  parishes  and 
also  the  leaders  of  the  monastic  clergy. 

The  papal  synods  came  into  the  foreground  with  the  success  of 
the  Cluniac  reform  of  the  Church,  especially  from  the  Lateran 
synod  of  1059  on.  They  grew  in  importance  until  at  length 
Caliitus  U.  summoned  to  the  Lateran  the  synod  of  1123  as 
"  generale  concilivm."  The  powers  which  the  pope  as  bishop  of 
the  church  in  Rome  had  exercised  over  ilssynods  he  now  extended 
10  the  oecumenical  councils.  They  were  more  completely  under 
his  control  than  the  ancient  ones  had  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
emperor.  The  Pseudo-lsidorean  principle  that  aU  major  synods 
need  papal  authorization  was  insisted  on,  and  the  decrees  were 
formulated  as  papal  edicts. 

The  absolutist  principles  dierished  by  the  papal  court  in  the 
nth  and  t3th  centuries  did  not  pass  unchallenged;  but  the 
protests  of  Maisilius  of  Padua  and  the  less  radical  William  of 
Occam  remained  barren  until  the  Great  Schism  of  1378.  As 
neither  the  pope  in  Rome  nor  his  rival  in  Avignon  would  give  way, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  idea  that  the  supreme  power  was  vested 


not  in  the  pope  but  in  the  oecumenical  council.  This  "  coiKiliar 
theory,"  propounded  by  Conrad  of  Gelnhausen  and  championed 
by  the  great  Parisian  teachers  Pierre  d'Ailly  and  Gerson.  pro- 
ceeded from  the  nominalistic  axiom  that  the  whole  is  greater 

than  its  part.  The  decisive  revolutionary  step  was  taken  when 
the  cardinals  independently  of  both  popes  ventured  to  hold  (he 
council  of  Pisa  (1409).  Tlie  council  of  Constance  asserted  the 
supremacy  of  oecumenical  synods,  and  ordered  that  these  be 
convened  at  regular  intervals.  The  last  of  the  Reform  councils, 
that  of  Basel,  appoved  these  principles,  and  at  length  passed  a 
sentence  of  deposition  against  Pope  Eugcnius  IV.  Eugenius. 
however,  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  power,  and  at  the  council 
of  Florence  (1439)  secured  the  condemnation  of  the  conciliar 
theory;  and  this  was  reiterated  still  more  emphatically,' on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation,  by  the  fifth  Lateran  council  (1516). 
Thenceforward  the  absolutist  theories  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  increasingly  dominated  the  Roman  Church,  The 
popes  so  distrusted  oecumenical  councils  that  between  1517  and 
1869  they  called  but  one;  at  this  (Trent,  1545-1563),  however, 
all  treatment  of  the  question  of  papal  versus  conciliar  authority 
was  purposely  avoided.  Although  the  Declaration  of  the  French 
clergy  of  1682  reaffirmed  the  conciliar  doctrines  of  Constance, 
since  the  French  Revolution  this  "  Gallicanism  "  has  shown 
ilaelf  to  be  but  a  passing  phase  of  constitutional  theory;  and  in 
the  jgth  century  the  ascendancy  of  Ultramontanism  became  so 
secure  that  Pius  IX.  could  confidently  summon  to  the  Vatican  a 
synod  which  set  its  seal  on  the  doctrine  of  papal  infaUibility.  Yet 
it  would  be  a  misconception  to  suppose  that  the  Vatican  decrees 
mean  the  surrender  of  the  ancient  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
oecumenical  synods;  their  decisions  may  still  be  regarded  as 
more  solemn  and  more  impressive  than  those  of  the  pope  atone; 
their  authority  is  fuller,  though  not  higher.  At  present  it  is 
agreed  that  the  pope  has  the  sole  right  of  summoning  oecumenical 
councils,  of  presiding  or  appointing  presidents  and  of  determining 
the  order  of  business  and  the  topics  which  shall  come  up.  The 
papal  confirmation  is  indispensable;  it  is  conceived  of  as  the 
stamp  without  which  the  expression  of  conciliar  opinion  lacks 
legal  validity.  In  other  words,  the  oecumenical  council  is  now 
practically  in  the  position  of  the  senate  of  an  absolute  monarch. 
It  is  in  fact  an  open  question  whether  a  council  is  to  be  ranked  as 
reallyoecumenicaluntilafteritsdecreeshavebeen  approved  by  the 
pope.  (See  Vatican  Council,  Ultramontanism,  Infallibiijtv.) 

The  earlier  oecumenical  councils  have  weU  been  called  "  the 
pitched  battles  of  church  history."  Summoned  to  combat 
heresy  and  schism,  in  spite  of  degrading  pressure  from  without 
and  tumultuous  disorder  within,  they  ultimately  brought  about 
a  modicum  of  doctrinal  agreement.  On  the  one  side  as  time  went 
on  they  bound  scholarship  hand  and  foot  In  the  winding-sheet  of 
tradition,  and  also  fanned  the  fiames  of  intolerance;  yet  on  the 
other  side  they  fostered  the  sense  of  the  Church's  corporate 
oneness.  The  diocesan  and  provincial  synods  have  formed  a 
valuable  system  of  regularly  recurring  assemblies  for  disposing  of 
ecclesiastical  business.  They  have  been  held  most  frequently, 
however,  in  times  of  stress  and  of  reform,  for  instance  in  the  i  ith, 
i6thand  19th  centuries;  at  other  periods  they  have  lapsed  into 
disuse:  it  is  significant  that  to-day  the  prelate  who  n^ects  to 
convene  them  suffers  no  penalty.  At  present  the  main  function 
of  both  provincial  and  oecumenical  synods  seems  to  be  to  facilitate 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  central  government  of  the  Church. 

The  right  to  vote  (iiolutn  definiiiwm)  has  been  distinguished 
from  early  times  from  the  right  to  be  heard  {votumconsidlativum). 
The  Reform  Synods  of  the  rsth  century  gave  a  decisive  vote  to 
doctors  and  licentiates  of  theology  and  of  laws,  some  of  them 
sitting  as  individuals,  some  as  representatives  of  universities. 
Roman  Catholic  canonists  now  confine  the  right  to  vote  at 
oecumenical  councils  to  bishops,  cardinal  deacons,  generals  or 
vicars  general  of  monastic  orders  and  the  praelali  nulUus  (exempt 
abbots,  &c.);  all  other  persons,  lay  or  clerical,  who  are  admitted 
or  invited,  have  merely  the  votum  consuilativumc^they  ajre 
chiefly  procurators  of  absent  .bishops,  or  very  learned  priests. 
It  was  hut  a  clumsy  and  temporary  expedient,  designed  to  oflset 
the  preponderance  of  Italian  bishops  dependent  on  the  pope 
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when  the  cound]  of  Constance  subdivided  itself  into  several 
groups  or  "  nations,"  each  of  which  had  a.  single  vote.  In 
voting,  the  simple  majority  decides;  yet  such  is  the  importance 
attached  to  a  unanimous  verdict  that  an  iirecondlabie  minority 
may  absent  itself  from  the  final  vote,  as  was  the  case  at  the 
Vatican  Council. 

The  numbering  of  oecumenical  synods  is  not  fixed;  the  list 
most  used  in  the  Roman  Church  to-day  is  that  of  Hefele  (Con- 
cUiengesckichU,  and  ed.,  1. 59  f .) ;  ^.d. 

I.     Nicaea  I. 325 

3.     Constantinaple  1 381 

3.  Ephesus 431 

4.  Chalcedon 451 

5.  Constantinople  II.        .       .       .       553 

6.  Constantinople  III.  .       660 

7.  Nicaea  II 787 

e.     Constantinople  IV,  869 

9,     Lateran  1 1123 

10.  Lateran  II 1139 

11.  Lateran  III 1179 

iz.    Lateran  IV 1215 

13.  Lyons  I 1345 

14.  Lyons  II U74 

15.  Viennc 1311 

16.  Constance  (in  part)  .    1414-1418 
17a.  Basel  (inpart)       .       .       ,       .     1431  ff. 
t7b.  Ferrara-rlorenoe  (a  continuation 

of  Basel)     ....    143S-1443 

18.  Lateran  V 1513-1517 

19.  Trent       .....    1545-1563 

20.  Vatican 1869-1870 

(Each  of  these  and  certain  other  important  synods  are  treated  in 
s^Miate  articles.) 

By  including  Pisa  (1409)  and  by  treating  Florence  as  a  separate 
synod,  certain  writers  have  brought  the  number  of  oecumenical 
oouncUs  up  to  tw^ity-two.  These  standard  lists  are  of  the  type 
which  became  established  through  the  authority  of  Card^ial 
R,  F.  Bellannine  {i$^3~i6ai),  who  criticized  Constance  and 
Basel,  while  defending  Florence  and  the  fifth  Lateran  oouncil 
against  the  Galileans.  As  late  as  the  i6th  century,  however, 
"  the  majority  did  not  regard  those  councils  in  which  the  Greek 
Chuicb  did  not  take  part  as  oecumenical  at  all  "  (Uamack, 
History  of  Dogma,  vi.  17).  The  Greek  Church  accepts  only  the 
first  seven  synods  as  oecumenical;  and  it  reckons  the  TruUao 
synod  of  693  (the  Quioisextum)  as  a  continuation  of  the  sixth 
oecumenical  synod  of  680.  But  concerning  the  first  seven 
councils  it  should  be  remarked  that  Constantinople  Z.  was  but  a 
general  synod  of  the  East;  its  claim  to  oecumemdty  rests  upon 
its  reception  by  the  We^  about  two  centuries  later.  Similarly 
tlie  only  re[M«sentatives  of  the  West  present  at  Constantinople  II. 
were  certain  Africans;  the  pope  did  not  accept  the  decrees  till 
afterwards  and  they  made  their  way  in  the  West  but  gradually. 
Just  as  there  have  been  synods  which  have  come  to  be  considered 
oecumenical  though  not  convoked  as  such,  so  there  have  been 
synods  which  though  summoned  as  oecumenical,  failed  of 
recognition:  for  instance  Sardica  (343),  Ephesus  (449),  Con- 
stantinople (754).  The  last  two  received  the  imperial  confirma- 
tion and  from  the  legal  point  of  view  were  no  whit  inferior  to  the 
others;  their  decrees,  however,  were  overthrown  by  subsequent 
synods.  As  the  ProtestAnt  leaders  of  the  16th  century  held  fast 
the  tradititHtal  christtriogy,  they  regarded  with  veneration  the 
dogmatic  decisions  oi  Nicaea  I.,  Constantinople  I.,  Ephesus  and 
Cbalcedon.  These  four  councils  had  enjoyed  a  more  or  less 
fortuitous  pre-eminence  both  in  Roman  and  in  canon  law,  and  by 
many  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  regarded, 
along  with  the  three  great  creeds  (Apostles',  Nicene,  Athanasian) , 
as  a  sort  of  irreducible  initii"X'"n  of  orthodoxy.  In  the  t7th 
century  the  liberal  Lutheran  George  Calixtua  based  his  attempts 
at  reuniting  Christendom  on  this  amseiuus  gtdttquetaectdaris. 
Many  other  Protestants  have  accepted  Constantinople  IL  and 
III.  as  supporting  the  first  four  councils;  and  still  others, 
notably  many  Anglican  high  churchmen,  have  felt  bound  by  all  ' 
the  oecumenical  synods  of  the  undivided  Church.  The  common 
Protestant  attitude  toward  ^mods  is,  however,  that  they  may 
■err  and  have  erred,  and  that  the  Scriptures  and  not  conciliar 


decisions  are  the  sole  infallible  standard  of  faith,  morals  and 

worship. 

Protestant  Covncils.—The  churches  of  the  Reformation  have  all 
had  a  certain  measure  of  synodal  life.  The  Church  of  England 
has  maintained  its  ancient  provincial  synods  or  convocations, 
though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  i8th  and  the  first  part  of  the 
19th  centuries  they  transacted  no  business.  In  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Germany  there  was  no  strong  agitation  in  favour  of 
introducing  synods  until  the  19th  century,  when  a  movement, 
designed  to  render  the  churches  less  dependent  on  the  govern- 
mental consistories,  won  its  way,  until  at  length  Prussia  itself 
fell  into  line  (1873  and  1876).  As  the  powere  granted  to  the 
German  synods  are  very  limited,  many  of  their  advocates  have 
been  disillusioned;  but  the  Lutheran  churches  of  America, 
being  independent  of  the  state,  have  developed  synods  both 
numerous  and  potent.  In  the  Reformed  churches  outside 
Germany  synodal  life  is  vigorous;  its  forms  were  developed  by 
the  Huguenots  in  days  of  perspcution,  and  passed  thence  to 
Scotland  and  other  presbyterian  countries.  Even  many  of  the 
churches  of  congregational  polity  have  organized  national 
councils  (see  Congregationalism)  ;  but  here  the  principle  of  the 
independence  of  the  local  church  prevents  the  decisions  from 
binding  those  congregations  which  do  not  approve  of  the  decrees. 
Moreover,  .in  the  last  decade  of  the  igth  century  a  growing 
desire  for  a  rapprochement  between  the  Free  Churches  in  the 
United  K.ingdom  as  a  whole  led  to  the  annual  assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  afiecting 
the  dissenting  bodies.  This  body  has  no  executive  or  doctrinal 
authority  and  is  rather  a  conference  than  a  council.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  synods  are  becoming  more  and  more  powerful 
in  Protestant  lands,  and  that  they  are  destined  to  still  greater 
prominence  because  of  the  growing  sentiment  for  Christian 
unity. 

AuTHORiTras.— General  Collections:  ColUclio  regia  (Paris, 
;7  vols.)  (the  first  very  extensive  work) ;  P.  Labbe  (not  Labb^) 

Coasart,  Sacrosantla  concUia  (Paris,  1673,   ^^  vols.),  with 

)leinent  by  Etienne  Baluze  (Baluzius),  16S3  (baaed  on  above); 
J.  Hardouin  (Harduinus),  Conciliorum  coUectio  regia  maxima  (Paris, 
1715),  II  tomi  in  13  vols,  (to  1714;  more  exact;  indexed:  serious 
omissions);  enlarged  edition  by  N.  Coletus  (Venice,  1728-1732), 
supplemented  by  J-  D.  Mansi,  Sanctorum  conciiiorum  et  decntorum 
nova  coUectio  (Lucca,  1^48,  6  totni).  Convenient  but  fallible  is 
Mansi '3  Sacrorum  conciltorum  et  decretorum  nova  el  amplissima 
coUectio  (Flop 


»■<?.'< 


tinuing  to  date  by  reproducing  parts  <rf  Coletus  and  of  Mansi's 
supplement  to  Coletus,  and  furnishing  (torn.  37  fl.)  a  new  edition 
of  the  councils  from  1^20  on  by  J.  B.  Martin  and  L.  Petit.  A  careful 
text  of  Roman  Catholic  synods  from  1 682  to  l87oi9  ColUctio  Lacensis 
{Acta  et  decreta  sacrorum  conciliorum  recenliomm,  Friburgi,  1870  ff.). 

Special  Collections:  Great  Britain:  ConcUia  Magnae 
Britanniat  et  Hibemiae,  ed.  D.  Wilkins  (London,  J737,  4.  vols.); 
Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Haddan  and  W.  Stubba  (Oxford,  1869  ff.,  4 
vols.);  J.  W.  Joyce,  Handbook  of  the  Convocations  or  Provinciat 
Synods  of  the  Oiurch  of  England  (London,  1887);  Concilia  Scotiae 
(1335-1559).  ed.  Joseph  Robertson  (Edinburgh,  Bannatyne  Club, 
1866,  2  torn.). 

■United  States:  CoUectio  Lacensis  (Roman  Catholic  synods); 
The  American  Church  History  Series  (New  York,  1893  ff.  13  vols.) 
gives  information  on  the  various  Protestant  synods. 

France. — Concilia  aevi  Meroningici,  rec.  F.  Maasscn  (Hanover, 
1893)  (Monumenta  Germaniae  historica,  Legum  sectio  iii.,  Concilia, 
torn,  i.);  ConcUia  antigua  Gallia^,  cur.  L  Sirmonii  (Paris,  1639,  3 
vols.);  supplement  by  P.  de  la  Lande  (Paris,  1666);  L,  Odespun, 
Concilia  noiiissima  Galliae  (Paris.  1646);  Conciliorwm  Calliae  lam 
edilorum  quam  inedilorum,  stud.  cottereg.S.Mauri,tom.i.  (Paris,  1789). 
-         ■      *-     --  ■'•■        ■        »-  -      -  --■ncdinJ.Quicfc. 


Synods  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  are  contained  I  r 


i/iu,  i  vols.);  E.  HuBues,  Les  Synodes  d«  disat  (Paris,  i88s  f..  3 
vols.).  For  the  synods  of  other  countries  see  Herzog-Hauck,  3rd 
ed.,  19,362  f.,  and  Welier  and  Weltc,  and  ed.,  3809  f. 

Less  Elaborate  Texts:    Canones  apostohrtim  et  conciliorum 
saeculonan,  iv.-vii.,  rec.  H.  T.  Bruna  (Bedin,  1839.  2  vols.)  (rtill 
■    ■       "  '     '  ed..   New  York,   189a) 


useful) ;    j.   Fulton,   Index  Canonum   (3rd  < 
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tmEUtftten  allkircUiclien  CoiaiHen  nebsl  den  a^stdischen  Kanonts, 
ed.  F.  Lauchert  (Freibui^  i.  B.,  1896) ;  Enchiridion  symbolorum  ct 
definitionum,  quae  de  rebus  fidei  et  morum  a  conciSiis  oecumenicii  et 
summis  pontificibus  emanarunl,  ed.  H.  Denzinger  (7th  ed.,  WUrzburg, 
1895);  BibliolheM  dtr  Symbole  tmd  Glaubensreietn  der  oiten  Kirche, 
ed.  ty  A.  Hahn  (3rd  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Breslau,  1897), 
with  variAntieadingB;  C.MiTht.QuelienzurGeschickiedes  Papsttums 
und  dts  rdmischen  Kaiholizismus  (2nd  much  enlarged  ed.,  TClbingen, 
1901);  E.  F.  Kari  Mttller,  Die  BektHrttnisschriflen  der  r^ormierten 
Kirche  (Leipz^,  1903)  (for  all  countries).  These  Ust  five  are 
elaborately  indexed. 

Translations:     John   Johnson,   A   Collection  0}  the  Laws  and 
Canomof  the  Church  0}  England  [601-1519],  2  parts  (London,  1720: 


reprinted  Oxford,  1850  f.,  in  the  Library  of  Anglo-Catkatie  Theology) 
P.  Schaff,  The  Creeds  of  Chriilendom  (New  York,  1877,  3  vols.; 
(texts  and  transIatioDE  parallel) :    Canons  and  Creeds  of  lie  First 


Four  Councils,  ed.  by  E.  K,  Mitchell,  in  Translations  and  Reprints 
from  the  Original  Sources  of  European  History,  Published  Sy  the 
Department  0  History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  iv.  2 
(iec(7):  H.  R.  Percival.  The  Ecumenical  Counciis  (New  York,  1000) 
{Nuene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  second  series,  vol.  xiv.;  translktes 
canons  and  compiles  notes;   biblit^raphy  in  Introduction). 

Gengkal  HrsTORiES  of  Councils:  C,  J,  von  Hefele,  Concilien- 
geschichte  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1855};  English  translation  o(  the  earlier 
volumes  to  a.d.  787,  from  a.d.  326  on,  based  on  the  second  German 
edition  (Edinbureh,  1871  ff.) ;  French,  by  Delarc  (Paris,  1869-187^, 
10  vols.).  This  first  coition  not  entirety  superseded  by  the  second, 
made  after  the  Vatican  council,  and  continued  by  Kn^pfler  and  by 
Herxeoritther  (Freiburg,  1873-1890,  9  vols.) ;  a  French  translation, 
with  continuation  and  critical  and  bibliographical  notes,  par  un 
religieux  bintdictin  de  Famborough,  tome  i.  l"  partie  (Paris,  L£tou- 
zey,  1907) ;  Paul  VioUet,  Examen  de  I'histoire  des  conciles  de  Mgr 
Hefele  (Paris,  1876)  (Exlrait  de  la  Revue  kiitorique);  W.  P.  du  Bose, 
The  Ecumenical  Councils  (New  York,  1896)  (popular) ;  P.  Guferin, 
LesConciitsgtniTauxetpafiictiliers(,VarK,  1668, 3rd  impression,  1897, 
3  torn.);  see  also  A.  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma  (Boston,  1895-1900, 
1  vols.)  1  F.  Loofs,  Leiifaden  der  DogTnengeschichle  (4th  ed.,  enlarged, 
Halle,  1906). 

LiTERATURB :  Diclionnaire  universel  et  complet  del  conciles,  lidigk 
par  A.  C.  Peltier,  public  par  Migne  (Paris,  1S47,  2  vols.)  (Migne, 
Encyclopidie  thiologique.  vot.  13  (.) ;  Z.  Zitelli-Natali,  Eptlome 
historico^anonica   concUiorum   feneralium    (Rome,    I88l)^   F.    X. 


Kraus,  Reaiencyklopddie  der  chrtstlichen  Atlertumer,  vol.  i.(Preiburg- 
i.-B.,  i88a)   (art.  '' Condlien  "  by  Funk);    William  Smith  and  S. 


.     ,    ,  .  Grande  Encyclopfdi 

,_  aris,  s.d-,  31  vols.)  (numerous  articles);  P.  Hinschius, Das Kirchen- 
recht  der  Katholiken  und  Proteslanten  in  Deutschland,  vol.  3  (Berlin, 
1883)  (fundamental  and  masterly);  R.  von  Scherer,  Handbuch  des 
Kirchenrechtes,  vol.  i.  (Graz,  1886)  (excellent  notes  and  references); 
E,  H.  Landon,  A  Manual  of  Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
(revised  ed.,  London,  [1893I,  2  vols.)  (paraphrases  chief  canons; 
needs  revision);  Martigny,  Diclionnaire  des  antiquilis  chriliennes 
(3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1889)  Tfor  ceremonial) ;  R.  Sohm,  Kirchenrechl, 
vol.  i-  (Leipzig,  1892)  (brilliant);  A.  Knccr,  Die  Enislehung  der 
konsUiaren  Theorie  (Rome.  iSgi) ;  Reaiencyklopddie  fur  protestanliscke 
Theologie  und  Kirche,  begrilndet  von  J.  J.  Heriog,  3rd  revised  ed. 
by  A.  Hauck  ( Leipiig,  1896  ff. )  (in  vol.  19  Hauck's  excellent  Synoden, 
1007);  F.  X.  Funk,  Kircheneeschichiliche  Abkandlungen  und 
Untersuchungen  {Paderborn,  1897) ;  A,  V.  G,  Allen,  Christian  Insti- 
tutions (New  York,  1897),  chap,  xi.;  C.  A.  Kneller,  "  Papst  und 
Konzil  im  ersten  Jahrtausend  "  (Zeitschrifl  fur  katholische  Theologie, 
vols.  27  and  28,  Innsbruck.  1893  f.) ;  F.  BUemetzrieder,  Das  General- 
konzil  im  erossen  abendldndischen  Schisma  (Paderborn,  1904); 
Wlhelm  and  Scannell,  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology  (3rd  ed..  London, 
1906,  sect.  32) ;  T.  Forget.  "  Conciles,"  in  A.  Vacant  and  E.  Mangeot, 
Dicttonnairt  de  uifologie  catholigue,  tome  3,  636-676  (Paris,  1906  ff,). 


hSologte 
with  elaborate  biblii^raphy 
1907  ff.). 

COUNCIL  BLUPFS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Pottawattamie 
county,  lona.  U.S.A.,  about  2!  m.  E.  of  the  Missouri  river 
opposite  Omaha,  Nebraska,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  road 
bridge  and  two  railway  bridges.  Pop.  (i8go)  21,474;  (igoo) 
35,803,  of  whom  3723  were  foreign-bom;  (i9i<*)  29,292-  It 
is  pre-eminently  a  railway  centre,  being  served  by  the  Union 
Pacific,  of  which  il  is  the  principal  eastern  terminus,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul,  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
the  Chicago  Great-Western,  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Wabash, 
which  together  have  given  it  considerable  commercial  importance. 
It  is  built  for  the  most  part  on  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  high 
bluSs;  and  has  several  parks,  the  most  attractive  of  which. 
commanding  fine  views,  is  Fairmount  Park.     With  the  exception 


of  bricks  and  tiles,  carriages  and  wagons,  agricultural  implemrats, 
and  the  products  of  its  railway  shops,  its  manufactures  are 
relatively  unimportant,  the  factory  product  in  1905  being  valued 
at  only  (1,924,109.  Council  Bluffs  b  the  seat  of  the  Western 
Iowa  Business  College,  and  of  the  Iowa  school  for  the  deaf. 
On  or  near  the  site  of  Council  BluSs,  in  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark 
held  a  council  with  the  Indians,  whence  the  city's  name.  In 
1838  the  Federal  government  made  this  the  headquarters  of  the 
Pottawattamie  Indians,  removed  from  Missouri.  They  remained 
until  1846-1847,  when  the  Mormons  came,  built  many  cabins, 
and  named  the  place  Kanesville.  The  Mormons  remained  only 
about  five  years,  but  on  their  departure  for  Utah  their  places 
were  speedily  taken  by  new  immigrants.  During  1849-1850 
Council  Bluffs  became  an  important  outfitting  point  for  California 
gold  seekers — the  goods  being  brought  by  boat  from  Saint 
Louis — and  in  1853  it  was  incorporated  as  a  dty. 

COUNSEL  AND  COUNSELLOR,  one  who  gives  advice,  more 
particularly  in  legal  matters.  The  term  "  counsel  "  is  employed 
in  England  as  a  synonym  for  a  barrister-at-law,  and  may  refer 
either  to  a  single  person  who  pleads  a  cause,  or  collectively,  to  the 
body  of  barristers  engaged  in  a  case,  Coimaellor  or,  more  fully, 
counselloi-at-law,  is  practically  an  obsolete  term  in  England,  but 
is  still  in  use  locally  in  Ireland  as  an  equivalent  to  barrister.  In 
the  United  States,  a  counsellor-at-law  is,  specifically,  an  attorney 
admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts;  but  as  there  is  no  formal 
distinction  of  the  legal  profession  into  two  classes,  as  in  England, 
the  term  is  more  often  used  loosely  in  the  same  sense  as  "  lawyer, " 
i.e.  one  who  is  versed  in,  or  practises  law. 

COUNT  (Lat.  comes,  gen.  comiUs,  Fr.  comie,  Ital.  conle,  ^Mn. 
conde),  the  English  translation  of  foreign  titles  equivalent 
generally  to  the  English  "  earl.'"  In  Anglo-French  documents 
the  word  cowUe  was  at  all  times  used  as  the  equivalent  of  earl,  but, 
unlike  the  feminine  form  "  countess,"  it  did  not  find  its  way  into 
the  English  language  until  the  i6th  century,  and  then  only  in  the 
sense  defined  above.  The  title  of  earl,  applied  by  the  English  to 
the  foreign  counts  established  in  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Eakl).  The  present 
article  deals  with  (i)  the  office  of  count  in  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Frankish  kingdom,  (2)  the  development  of  the  feudal 
count  in  France  and  under  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  (3)  modem 

I .  The  Latin  comes  meant  literally  a  companion  or  f  ollbwer.  In 
the  early  Roman  empire  the  word  was  used  to  designate  the 
companions  of  the  emperor  {comiles  principis)  and  so  became  a 
title  of  honour.  The  emperor  Hadrian  chose  senators  as  com- 
panions on  bis  travels  and  to  help  him  in  public  business.  They 
formed  a  permanent  council,  and  Hadrian's  successors  entrusted 
these  comiles  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  finance,  or 
placed  them  in  military  commands.  The  designation  comes  thus 
developed  into  a  formal  official  title  of  high  officers  of  state,  some 
qualification  being  added  to  indicate  the  special  duties  attached 
to  the  office  in  each  case.  Thus  in  the  5th  century,  among  the 
comiles  attached  totheemperor'sestablishment,wefind,e.g.,  the 
comes  sacrarutn  largUionttm  and  the  comes  rei  pritatae;  while 
others,  forming  the  council,  were  styled  comites  consislorii. 
Others  were  sent  into  the  provinces  as  governors,  comiles  per 
provincios  canstituti;  thus  in  the  NotMa  dignitatum  we  find  a 
comes  Aegypti,  a  comes  Africae,  a  comes  Belpcae,  a  cornea 
Litgdutiensis  and  others.  Two  of  the  gennals  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain  were  styled  the  comes  Brit^mniae  and  the 
comes  littoris  Saxonici  (count  of  the  Saxon  shore). 

At  Constantinople  in  the  latter  Roman  empire  the  Latin  vord 
comes  assumed  a  Greek  garb  as  nbtiip  and  was  declined  as  a 
Greek  noun  (gen.  Kbiarros);  the  comes  sacrarum  largUionum 
(count  of  the  sacred  bounties)  was  called  at  Constantinople 
6  Kiioft  Ttait  aaxpuv  \tipyvria3inii>'  and  the  comes  renim  privalamm 

'  The  exact  significance  of  a  title  is  difficult  to  reprodoce  in  a 
foreign  language.  Actually,  only  some  foreign  counts  could  be  said 
to  be  e<}uivalent  to  English  carls;  but  "  earl  "  is  always  translated 
by  foreigners  by  words  {comte,  Graf)  which  in  English  are  represented 
by  "count,"  itself  never  used  as  the  synonym  of  "earl."  Con- 
versely old  English  writers  had  no  hesitation  in  translating  as 
"  earl  "  foreign  titles  which  we  now  render  "  count." 
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(count  of  tbe  private  estates)  was  called  Kbte^  ruv  rpt^Tuv. 
The  count  of  the  sacred  bounties  was  the  lord  treasurer  or 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  the  public  treasury  and  tbe 
imperial  fisc  had  come  to  be  identical;  while  the  count  of  the 
private  estates  managed  the  imperial  demesnes  and  the  privy 
purse.  In  the  sth  century  the  "  sacred  bounties  "  corresponded 
to  the  aerarium  of  the  early  Empire,  while  the  res  privatae 
represented  the  fisc.  Tbe  officers  connected  with  the  palace  and 
the  emperor's  person  included  the  count  of  the  wardrobe  (comes 
sacrae  veslit),  the  count  of  the  residence  (corns  domarwn),  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  comes  domeslicorum  el  sacri  slabuii 
(graecized  as  ndfop  toD  aTd|3Xof).  The  count  of  the  stable, 
originally  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse,  developed  into  the 
"  illustrious  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  army  (Stilicho, 
e.g.,  bore  the  full  title  as  given  above),  and  became  the  prototype 
of  tbe  medieval  constable  (g.v.). 

An  important  official  of  the  second  rank  (spectabUis,  "  re- 
spectable "  as  contrasted  with  those  of  highest  rank  who  were 
"  illustrious  ")  was  the  count  of  the  East,  who  appeals  to  have  had 
the  control  of  a  department  in  which  600  officials  were  engaged. 
Mis  power  was  reduced  in  the  6th  century,  when  he  was  deprived 
of  his  authority  over  the  Orient  diocese,  and  became  dvil 
governor  of  Syria  Prima,  retaining  his  "  respectable  "  rank. 
Another  important  officer  of  the  later  Roman  court  was  the 
comes  sacri  patrimonii,  who  was  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Anastasius.  In  tbis  connexion  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
word  pairimonium  gradually  changed  in  meaning.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  3rd  century  patrimonium  meant  crown  property, 
and  res  privata  meant  personal  property:  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  pairimonium  meant  persona)  property,  and  res 
privata  meant  crown  property.  It  is  difficult  to  give  briefly  a 
clear  idea  of  the  functions  of  the  three  important  officials  comes 
secrarum  largitionam,  comesra  privatae  and  comes  sacri  partri- 
monii;  but  the  terms  have  been  well  translated  by  a  German 
author  as  Finanzminister  des  ReuJtssehattes  (finance  minister  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Empire),  P.  des  Kronschatus  (of  the  crown 
treasury),  and  F.  des  kaiserlichen  PrivatvermSgens  (of  the 
emperor's  private  property). 

The  Prankish  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  retained  the 
Roman  system  of  administration,  and  under  them  the  word 
corner  preserved  its origiital  meaning;  the  ciwtAi  was  a  companion 
of  the  king,  a  royal  servant  of  high  rank.  Under  the  early 
FrankJah  kings  some  comites  did  not  exercise  any  definite 
functions;  they  were  merely  attached  to  the  king's  person  and 
executed  his  orders.  Others  filled  the  highest  offices,  e.g.  tbe 
comes  palatii  and  comes  stabuli  (see  Constasle).  The  kingdom 
was  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  small  areas  called 
fx^S^  (?*yJi  Ger.  Gav),  corresponding  generally  to  the  Roman 
civiiaies  (see  City).^  At  the  head  of  the  pagus  was  the  comes, 
corresponding  to  the  German  Graf  {Gaugraf,  cf.  Anglo-Saxon 
scire-gerefa,*  sheriff).  The  comes  was  appointed  by  the  king  and 
removable  at  his  pleasure,  and  was  chosen  originally  from  alt 
classes,  sometimes  from  enfranchised  slaves.  His  essential 
functions  were  judicial  and  executive,  and  in  documents  he  is 
often  described  as  the  king's  agent  (agens  publicus)  or  royal 
judge  (judex  publicus  ot  Jiscalis).  As  the  delegate  of  the  executive 
power  he  had  the  right  to  military  command  in  tbe  king's  name, 
and  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  »,e.  to  exercise  the  royal"  ban  "  (bannus  regis).  He  was  at 
once  public  prosecutor  and  judge,  was  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentences  of  the  courts,  and  as  the  king's  representa- 
tive exercised  the  royal  right  of  protection  (mundium  regis)  over 
churches,  widows,  orphans  and  the  like.  He  enjoyed  a  triple 
wergeld,  but  had  no  definite  salary,  being  remunerated  by  the 
receipt  of  certain  revenues,  a  system  which  contained  the  germs 
of  discord,  on  account  of  the  confusion  of  his  public  and  private 


'  Tbe  A.^.  £CT'«/a,  however,  meaning  "illustrious,"  "chief,"  has 
apparently,  according  to  philoltsiata,  no  connexion  with  the  German 
Graf,  which  originally  meant  ''^servant"  (cf.  "knight,"  "valet," 
&c.).  It  is  the  more  curious  that  the  gerefa  should  end  as  a  servant 
("  reeve  "),  the  Graf  as  a  noble  {count). 


estates.  He  also  retained  a  third  of  tbe  fines  which  he  im* 
posed  in  his  judicial  capacity. 

Under  tbe  early  Carolings  the  title  count  did  not  indicate  noble 
birth.  A  comes  was  generally  raised  from  childhood  in  the  king's 
palace,  and  rose  to  be  a  count  through  successive  stages.  Tlie 
count's  office  was  not  yet  a  dignity,  nor  hereditary;  be  was  not 
independent  nor  appointed  for  life,  but  exercised  the  royal  power 
by  delegation,  as  under  the  Merovingians.  While,  however,  he 
was  theoretically  paid  by  the  king,  be  seems  to  have  been 
himself  one  of  the  sources  of  tbe  royal  revenue.  Tbe  counties 
were,  it  appears,  farmed  out;  but  in  the  7th  century  tbe  royal 
choice  became  restricted  to  the  larger  landed  proprietors,  who 
gradually  emancipated  themselves  from  royal  control,  and  in  the 
8th  century  the  term  comilatus  begins  to  denote  a  geographical 
area,  though  there  was  little  difference  in  its  extent  under  the 
Merovingian  kings  and  the  early  Carolings.  Tbe  count  was 
about  to  pass  into  the  feudatory  stage.  Throughout  tbe  middle 
ages,  however,  the  original  official  and  perscmal  connotation  of 
tbe  title  was  never  wholly  lost;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
say.  with  Selden,  that  it  was  early  revived  with  tbe  study  of  the 
Roman  civil  law  in  the  12th  century.  The  unique  dignity  of 
count  of  the  Lateran  palace,*  bestowed  in  1328  by  the  emperor 
Louis  IV.  the  Bavarian  on  Casttucio  de'  Antelminelli,  duke  of 
Lucca,  and  his  heirs  male,  was  official  as  well  as  honorary, 
being  charged  with  tbe  attendance  and  service  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  palace  at  the  emperor's  coronation  at  Rome  (Du 
Cange,  s.v.  Comites  Palatii  Lateranettsis;  Selden,  op.  cil.  p.  331). 
This  instance,  indeed,  remained  isolated;  but  the  personal 
title  of  "  count  palatine,"  though  honorary  rather  than  official, 
was  conferred  on  officials — especially  by  tbe  popes  on  those  of 
the  Curia — had  no  territorial  significance,  and  was  to  the  last 
reminiscent  of  those'  early  comites  palatii  whose  relations  to  the 
sovereign  had  been  purely  personal  and  official  (see  Palatini). 
A  reUc  of  the  old  of&cial  meaning  of  "  count  "  still  survives  in 
Transylvania,  where  the  head  of  the  political  administrarion  of 
tbe  Saxon  districts  is  styled  count  (comes,  Graf)  of  the  Sason 
Nation. 

a.  Feudal  Counts. — Tbe  process  by  which  the  official  counts 
were  transformed  into  feudal  vassals  almost  independent  is 
described  in  the  article  FetniALiSM.  In  the  confusion  of  the 
period  of  transition,  when  the  title  to  possession  was  usuaUy  the 
power  to  hold,  designations  which  had  once  possessed  a  definite 
meaning  were  preserved  with  no  defined  association.  In  France, 
by  the  lotb  century,  the  process  of  decomposition  of  the  old 
organization  had  gone  far,  and  in  tbe  nth  century  titles  of 
nobility  were  still  very  loosely  applied.  That  of  "  count  "  was, 
as  Luchaire  points  out,  "  equivocal  "  even  as  late  as  the  latb 
century;  any  castellan  of  moderate  rank  could  style  himself 
comte  who  in  the  next  century  would  have  been  caUed  seigneur 
(dominus).  Even  when,  in  the  j^th  century,  the  ranks  of  the 
feudal  hierarchy  in  France  came  to  be  more  definitely  fixed,  the 
style  of  "  count "  might  imply  much,  or  compararively  little. 
In  the  oldest  register  of  Philip  Augustus  counts  are  reckoned 
with  dukes  in  the  first  of  the  five  orders  into  which  the  nobles  are 
divided,  but  the  list  includes,  besides  such  almost  sovereign 
rulers  as  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  Champagne,  immediate 
vassals  of  much  less  importance — such  as  the  counts  of  Soissons 
and  Dammartin — -and  even  one  mediate  vassal,  the  count  of 
Bar-sur-Seine,  Tbe  title  was  still  in  fact "  equivocal,"  and  so  it 
remained  throughout  French  history.  In  the  official  lists  it  was 
early  placed  second  to  that  of  duke  (Luchaire,  Manuel,  p.  iSi, 
note  i),  but  in  practice  at  least  tbe  great  comtes-pairs  (e.g.  of 
Champagne)  were  the  equals  of  any  duke  and  the  superiors  of 
many.  Thus,  too,  in  modem  times  royal  princes  have  been  given 
the  title  of  count  (Paris,  Flanders,  Caserta),  the  heir  of  Charles  X. 
actually  changing  hisstyle,  without  sense  of  loss,  from  that  of  due 
de  Bordeaux  to  that  of  comte  de  Chambord.     From  the  i6th 

'  "  Count  of  the  Lateran  Palace  "  (Comes  Sacri  Lateranettsis 
Palatii)  was  later  the  title  usually  bestowed  by  tbe  popes  in  creating 
counts  palatine.  The  emperors,  too,  continued  to  make  counts 
palatine  under  this  title  long  after  the  Lateran  had  oeased  to  be  an 
unperial  palace. 
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century  onwards  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  title  in  France  was 
increased  by  the  royal  practice  of  seUing  it,  either  to  viscounts  or 
barons  in  respect  of  their  fiefs,  or  to  rich  roturiers. 

In  Gennany  the  change  from  the  official  to  the  territorial  and 
hereditary  counts  followed  at  the  outset  much  the  same  course  as 
in  France,  though  the  later  development  of  the  title  and  its 
meaning  was  different.  In  the  loth  century  the  counts  were 
permitted  by  the  kings  to  divide  their  benefices  and  rights 
among  their  sons,  the  rule  being  estahMied  that  countships 
(Grafsckaften)  were  hereditary,  that  they  might  be  held  by  boys, 
that  they  were  heritable  by  females  and  might  even  be  ad- 
ministered by  females.  The  Grafscha/t  became  thus  merely  a 
bundle  of  rights  inherent  in  the  soil;  and,  the  count's  office 
having  become  his  property,  the  old  counties  or  Gauen  rapidly 
dis^peared  as  administrative  units,  being  either  amalgamated  or 
subdivided.  By  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  the  official 
character  of  the  count  had  quite  disappeared;  he  had  become  a 
territorial  noble,  and  the  foundation  had  been  laid  of  territorial 
sovereignty  {Landesheheil).  The  first  step  towards  this  was  the 
concession  to  the  counts  of  the  military  prerogatives  of  dukes, 
a  right  enjoyed  from  the  first  by  the  counts  of  the  matches  (see 
Mabgrave),  then  given  to  counts  palatine  (see  Palatine)  and, 
finally,  to  other  counts,  who  assumed  by  reason  of  it  the  style  of 
landgrave  {Landgraf,  i.e.  count  of  a  province).  At  first  all  counts 
were  reckoned  as  princes  of  the  Empire  {ReicksfuTsten);  but 
since  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century  this  rank  was  restricted  to  those 
who  were  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,'  the  other  counts  of 
the  Empire  (Reichsgrafen)  being  placed  among  the  free  lords 
{barones,  liberi  domini).  Counts  of  princely  rank  {gefUrstete 
Grafcn)  voted  among  the  princes  in  the  imperial  diet;  the  others 
{Reicksgrajen)  were  grouped  in  the  Gfa/eMto»ic— originally  two, 
to  which  two  more  were  added  in  the  17th  century— each  of 
which  had  one  vote.  In  1806,  on  the  formation  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  the  sovereign  counts  were  all  mediatized  (see 
MEDiATtZAXtON).  Even  before  the  end  of  the  Empire  (1S06) 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  count  was  freely  exercised  by 
the  various  German  territorial  sovereigns. 

3.  Modern  Counts.- — Any  pohlical  significance  which  the  feudal 
title  of  count  retained  in  the  i8th  century  vanished  with  the 
changes  produced  by  the  Revolution  .  It  13  now  simply  a  title  of 
honour  and  one,  moreover,  the  social  value  of  which  differs 
enormously,  not  only  in  the  different  European  countries,  but 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  country.  In  Germany,  for  instance, 
there  are  several  categories  of  counts:  (i)  (hemediatized  princely 
counts  {geJUrstete  Grafen),  who  are  reckoned  the  equals  in  blood 
of  the  European  sovereign  houses,  an  equality  symbolized  by 
the  "  closed  crown  "  surmounting  their  armorial  bearings.  The 
heads  of  these  countly  families  of  the  "  high  nobility  "  arc 
entitled  (by  a  decree  of  the  federal  diet,  1829)  to  the  style  of 
Eriauckt  {illustrious,  most  honourable);  (a)  Counts  of  the 
Empire,'  {Rekhsgrafen),  descendants  of  those  counts  who, 
before  the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  {1806),  were  Reichs- 
stdttdisch,  i.e.  sat  in  one  of  the  Grafenbdnhe  in  the  imperial  diet, 
and  enritled  to  a  ducal  coronet;  (3)  Counts  (o)  descended  from 
the  lower  nobiUty  of  the  old  Empire,  titular  since  the  15th 
century,  (b)  created  since;  their  coronet  is  nine'pointed  (cf.  the 
nine  points  and  strawberry  leaves  of  the  English  earl).  The 
difficulty  of  determining  in  any  case  the  eiact  significance  of 
the  title  of  a  German  count,  illustrated  by  the  above,  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  title  is  generally  heritable  by  all  male 
descendants,  the  only  exception  being  in  Prussia,  where,  since 
1840,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  has  prevailed  and  the  bestowal  of 
the  title  is  dependent  on  a  rent-roU  of  £3000  a  year.     The  result 

'  Of  these  there  were  four  who,  as  counts  of  the  Empire  par 
excelUnce,  were  sometimes  styled  "  simple  counts  "  [SchUchtgrafen), 
i.e.  the  counts  of  Cleves,  Schwariburg,  Cilli  and  Savoy;  they 
wereentitled  to  the  ducal  coronet.  Three  of  these  had  become  dukes 
by  the  17th  century,  but  the  count  (now  prince)  of  Schwarxburg  still 
styled  himself  "  Of  the  four^counts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 

'  " ed.  167a,  p.  313). 

Sngrlish  families,  e.g.  by  Lor 

..       _  _ «  it  has  been  assumed  without 

ilue  warrant.  See  J.  H.  Round.  "  English  Counts  of  the  Empire," 
in  The  Antfslitr.  vii.  15  (Westminster,  Ctetober  1903). 


is  that  the  title  ia  very  widespread  and  in  itself  little  significant. 
A  German  or  Austrian  count  may  be  a  wealthy  noble  of  princely 
rank,  a  member  of  the  Prussian  or  Austrian  Upper  House,  or  he 
may  be  the  penniless  cadet  of  a  family  of  no  great  rank  or 
antiquity.  Nevertheless  the  title,  which  has  long  been  very 
sparingly  bestowed,  always  implies  a  good  social  position.  The 
style  ^//^ra/ (old  count),occasiDnallyfound,  is  of  some  antiquity, 
and  means  that  the  title  of  count  has  been  borne  by  the  family 
from  time  immemorial. 

In  medieval  France  the  significance  of  the  title  of  count  varied 
with  the  power  of  those  who  bore  it;  in  modern  France  it  varies 
with  its  historical  associations.  It  is  not  so  common  as  in 
Germany  or  Italy;  because  it  does  not  by  custom  pass  to  all 
male  descendants.  The  title  was,  however,  cheapened  by  its 
revivai  under  Napoleon,  By  the  decree  of  the  ist  of  March  1806, 
reviving  titles  of  nobility,  that  of  count  was  assigned  ex  offietc  to 
ministers,  senators  and  life  councillors  of  state,  to  the  president  of 
the  Corps  L^gislatif  and  to  archbishops.  The  title  was  made 
heritable  in  order  of  primogeniture,  and  in  the  case  of  archbishops 
through  their  nephews.  These  Napoleonic  countships,  increased 
under  subsequent  reigns,  have  produced  a  plentiful  crop  of  titles 
of  little  social  significance,  and  have  tended  to  lower  the  status  of 
the  counts  deriving  from  the  ancien  rigime.  The  title  of  marquit^. 
which  Napoleon  did  not  revive,  has  risen  proportionately  in  ihe 
estimation  of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  As  for  that  of  count,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  France  its  social  vaJue  is  solely  dependent  on 
its  historical  associations. 

Of  all  European  coimtries  Italy  has  been  most  prolific  of  counts. 
Every  petty  Italian  prince,  from  the  pope  downwards,  created 
them  for  love  or  money;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  regulating 
authority,  the  title  was  also  widely  and  loosely  assumed,  while 
often  the  feudal  title  passed  with  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  which  it 
was  attached,  Casanova  remarked  that  in  some  Italian  cities 
all  the  nobles  were  baroni,  in  others  all  were  corUi.  An  Italian 
conle  may  or  may  not  be  a  gentleman;  he  has  long  aea.Eed, 
qua  count,  to  have  any  social  prestige,  and  his  rank  is  not  re- 
cognised by  the  Italian  government.  As  in  France,  however, 
there  are  some  Italian  conti  whose  titles  are  respectable,  and 
even  illustrious,  from  their  historic  associations.  The  prestige 
belongs,  however,  not  to  the  title  but  to  the  name.  As  for  the 
papal  countships,  which  are  still  freely  bestowed  on  those  of  all 
nations  whom  the  Holy  See  wishes  to  reward,  their  prestige 
naturally  varies  with  the  religious  complexion  of  the  country  in 
which  the  titles  are  borne.  They  are  esteemed  by  the  faithful,  but 
have  small  significance  for  those  outside.  In  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  title  of  conde,  the  earlier  history  of  which  follows  much 
the  same  development  as  in  France,  is  still  of  much  social  value. 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  primogeniture  exists, 
and  that,  a  large  fee  being  payable  to  the  state  00  succession  to 
a  title,  it  is  necessarily  associated  with  some  degree  of  wealth. 
The  Spanish  counts  of  old  creation,  some  of  whotn  are  grandees 
and  members  of  the  Upper  House,  naturally  take  the  highest 
rank;  but  the  title,  still  bestowed  for  eminent  public  services  or 
other  reasons,  is  of  value.  The  title,  like  others  in  Spain,  can 
pass  through  an  heiress  to  her  husband.  In  Russia  the  title  of 
count  igraf,  fern,  grafinya),  a  foreign  importation,  has  little  social 
prestige  attached  to  it,  being  given  to  ofiidals  of  a  certain  rank. 
In  the  British  en:4>ire  the  only  recognised  counts  are  those  of 
Malta,  who  are  given  precedence  with  baronets  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

See  Selden,  Tiilts  of  Honor  (London.  1672);  Du  Cange,  Clos- 
sarium  Med.  Lai.  (ed.  Niort,  1883)  s.v.  "Comes";  La  Grande 
Encyctapidie,  s.v.  "  Comte  ";  A.  Luchaire,  Manuel  des  inslUulioHs 
fraH{aises  (Paris,  1892);  P.  Guilhiermoi,  Eisai  sur  I'origine  dela 
noblesse  en  France  aw  moytn  dge  (Paris,  1903) ;  Bntnoer,  Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschukle,  Ba.nd  ii.  (Leipzig,  1892). 

COUNTER,  (i)  (Through  the  O,  Fr.  conteoir.  modern  compioir. 
from  Lat,  computare,  to  reckon),  a  round  piece  of  metal,  wood  or 
other  material  used  anciently  in  making  calculations,  and  now  for 
reckoning  points  in  games  of  cards,  &c,,  or  as  tokens  representing 
actual  coins  or  sums  of  money  in  gambling  gamessuch  as  roulette. 
The  word  is  thus  used,  figuratively,  of  something  of  no  real  value, 
a  sham.    In  the  original  sense  of  "  a  means  of  counting  money, 
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or  keeping  accounts,"  "  counter  "  is  used  of  the  table  or  flat- 
lopped  barrier  in  a  bank,  merchant's  office  or  shop,  on  which 
money  is  counted  and  goods  handed  to  a  customer.  The  term 
was  aiso  applied,  usually  in  the  form  "  compter,"  to  the  debtors' 
prisons  attached  to  the  mayor's  or  sheriff's  courts  in  London  and 
some  other  boroughs  in  England.  Tte  "compters"  of  the 
sherifi's  courts  of  the  city  of  London  were,  at  various  times,  in 
the  Poultry,  Bread  St.,  Wood  St.  and  Giltspur  St.;  the  Giltspur 
St.  compter  was  the  last  to  be  closed,  in  1854.  (2)  (From  Lat. 
contra,  opposite,  against),  a  circular  parry  in  fencing,  and  in 
boxing,  a  blow  given  as  a  parry  to  a  lead  of  an  opponent.  The 
word  is  also  used  of  the  stiff  piece  of  leather  at  the  back  of  a  boot 
or  shoe,  of  the  rounded  angle  at  the  stem  of  a  ship,  and,  in  a 
horse,  of  the  part  lying  between  the  shoulder  and  the  under  part 
of  the  neck.  In  composition,  counter  is  used  to  express  contrary 
action,  as  tn  "  countermand,"  "  counterfeit."  &c. 

COUHTERFBITIHG  (from  Lat.  confra-furere.  to  make  in 
opposition  or  contrast),  making  an  imitation  ttilhout  authority 
and  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding.  The  word  is  more  particularly 
used  in  connexion  with  the  making  of  imitations  of  money, 
whether  paper  or  coin.     (See  Coinage  Offences;  Forgery.) 

COUIfTBIlFORT  (Fr.  conlrefort),  in  architecture,  a  buttress  or 
pier  bnilt  up  against  the  wall  of  a  building  or  terrace  to  strengthen 
it,  or  to  resist  the  thrust  of  an  arch  or  other  constructional 
feature  inside. 

OOtnrrERPOIHT  (Lat.  contrapunctus,  "  point  counter  point," 
"  note  against  note  "),  in  music,  the  art  happily  defined  by  Sir 
Frederick  Gore  Ouseley  as  that  "  of  combining  "  melodies:  this 
should  imply  that  good  counterpoint  is  the  production  of  beauti- 
ful harmony  by  a  combination  of  well-characterized  melodies. 
The  individual  audibility  of  the  melodies  is  a  matter  of  which 
current  criticism  enormously  overrates  the  importance.  What  is 
always  important  is  the  peculiar  life  breathed  into  harmony  by 
contrapuntal  organization.  Both  historically  and  aesthetically 
"  counterpoint  "  and  "  harmony  "  are  inextricably  blended;  for 
nearly  every  harmonic  (act  b  in  its  origin  a  phenomenon  of 
counter[>oint.  And  if  in  later  musical  developments  it  becomes 
possible  to  treat  chords  as,  so  to  speak,  harmonic  lumps  with  a 
meaning  independent  of  counterpoint,  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  really  changed  their  nature;  but  it  shows  a  difference 
between  modem  and  earlier  musicpreciselysimilar  to  that  between 
modern  English,  in  which  metaphorical  and  abstract  expressions 
are  so  constantly  used  that  they  have  become  a  mere  shorthand 
for  the  literal  and  concrete  expression,  and  classical  Greek,  where 
metaphors  and  abstractions  can  appear  only  as  elaborate 
similes  or  explicit  philosophical  Ideas.  The  laws  of  counterpoint 
are,  then,  laws  of  harmony  with  the  addition  of  such  laws  of 
melody  as  are  not  already  produced  by  the  interaction  of 
harmonic  and  melodic  principles.  In  so  far  as  the  laws  of 
counterpoint  are  derived  from  purely  harmonic  principles,  that  is 
to  say,  derived  from  the  properties  of  concord  and  discord,  their 
origin  and  development  are  discussed  in  the  article  Harmony. 
In  so  far  as  they  depend  entirely  on  melody  they  are  too  minute 
and  changeable  to  admit  of  general  discussion;  and  in  so  far  as 
they  show  the  interaction  of  melodic  and  harmonic  principles  it  is 
more  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  head  of  harmony, 
because  they  appear  in  such  momentary  phenomena  as  are  more 
easily  regarded  as  successions  of  chords  than  as  principles  of 
design.  All  that  remains^  then,  for  the  present  article  is  the 
explanation  of  certain  technical  terms. 

I.  Canto  Fermo  {i.e.  plain  chant)  is  a  melody  in  long  notes 
given  to  one  voice  whfle  others  accompany  it  with  quicker 
counterpoints  (the  term  "  counterpoint  "  In  this  connexion 
meaning  accompanying  melodies).  In  the  simplest  cases  the 
Canto  Fermo  has  notes  of  equal  length  and  Is  unbroken  In  flow. 
When  it  Is  broken  up  and  its  rhythm  diversified,  the  gradations 
between  counterpoint  on  a  Canto  Fermo  and  ordinary  forms  of 
polj^hony,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  melody  with  an  elaborate 
accompaniment,  are  infinite  and  insensible. 

1.  Double  Counterpoint  b  a  combination  of  melodies  so  designed 
that  either  can  be  taken  above  or  below  the  other.  When  this 
change  of  position  is  effected  by  merely  altering  the  octave  of 


either  or  both  melodies  (with  or  without  transposition  of  the 

whole  combination  to  another  key),  the  artistic  value  of  the 
device  is  simply  that  of  the  raising  of  the  lower  melody  to  the 
surface.  The  harmonic  scheme  remains  the  same,  except  in  so  far 
)me  of  the  chords  are  not  in  their  fundamental  position,  while 
others,  not  originally  fundamental,  have  become  so.  But  double 
counterpoint  may  be  in  other  intervals  than  the  octave;  that  is 
to  say,  while  one  of  the  parts  remains  stationary,  the  other  may 
be  transposed  above  or  below  it  by  some  interval  other  than  an 
octave,  thus  producing  an  entirely  different  set  of  harmonies. 

Double  Counterpoint  in  the  12th  has  thus  been  made  a  powerful 
means  of  expression  and  variety.  The  artistic  value  of  this 
device  depends  not  only  on  the  beauty  and  novelty  of  the  second 
scheme  of  harmony  obtained,  but  also  on  the  change  of  melodic 
expression  produced  by  transferring  one  of  the  melodies  to 
another  position  in  the  scale.  Two  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  chorus  of  Brahms's 
Triumphlird  and  in  the  fourth  of  hb  variations  on  a  theme  by 

Double  Counterpoint  in  the  zotk  has.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
property  that  the  inverted  melody  can  be  given  in  the  new  and  in 
the  original  positions  simultaneously. 

Double  counterpoint  in  other  intervals  than  the  octave,  loth 
and  i2th,  is  rare,  but  the  general  principle  and  motives  for  it 
remain  the  same  under  all  conditions.  The  two  subjects  of  the 
Confiteor  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  are  in  double  counterpoint  in 
the  octave,  nth  and  13th,  And  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D  is  full  of 
pieces  of  double  counterpoint  In  the  inversions  of  which  a  few 
notes  are  displaced  so  as  to  produce  momentary  double  counter- 
point in  unusual  intervals,  obviously  with  the  intention  of 
varying  the  harmony.  Technical  treatises  are  silent  as  to  this 
purpose,  and  leave  the  student  in  the  belief  that  the  classical 
composers  used  these  devices,  if  at  all,  in  a  manner  as  meaningless 
as  the  examples  in  the  treatises. 

3.  Triple,  Quadruple  and  Multiple  Counterpoint. — When  more 
than  two  melodies  are  designed  so  as  to  combine  in  interchange- 
able positions,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  Jo  avoid  chords 
and  progressions  of  which  some  inversions  arc  incorrect.  In 
triple  counterpoint  this  difficulty  is  not  so  great;  although  a 
complete  triad  is  dangerous,  as  it  Is  apt  to  invert  as  a  "  {  " 
which  requires  careful  handling.  On  the  other  hand,  in  triple 
counterpoint  the  necessity  for  strictness  is  at  its  greatest, 
because  there  are  only  six  possible  inversions,  and  in  a  long 
polyphonic  work  most  of  these  will  be  required.  Moreover,  the 
artistic  value  of  the  device  is  at  its  highest  in  three-part  poly- 
phonic harmony,  which,  whether  invertible  or  not,  is  always  a 
fine  test  of  artistic  economy,  while  the  inversions  are  as  evident 
to  the  ear,  especially  where  the  top  part  is  concerned,  as  those 
in  double  counterpoint.  Triple  counterpoint  (and  a  fortiori 
multiple  counterpoint)  is  normally  possible  only  at  the  octave; 
for  it  will  be  found  that  if  three  parts  are  designed  to  invert  In 
some  other  interval  this  will  involve  two  of  them  inverting  In  a 
third  Interval  which  will  give  rise  to  Incalculable  difficulty, 
This  makes  the  fourth  of  Brahms's  variations  on  a  theme  ot 
Haydn  almost  miraculous.  The  plaintive  expression  of  the  wholt 
variation  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flowing  semiquavei 
counterpoint  below  the  main  theme  is  on  each  repeat  inverted  in  , 
the  tith,  with  the  result  that  Its  chief  emphasis  falls  upon  the  • 
most  plaintive  parts  of  the  scale.  But  in  the  first  eight  bars  of 
the  Second  part  of  the  variation  a  third  contrapuntal  voice 
appears,  and  this  too  is  afterwards  inverted  in  the  12th,  with 
perfectly  natural  and  smooth  effect.  But  this  Involves  the 
inversion  of  two  of  the  counterpoints  with  each  other  in  the  9th, 
a  kind  of  double  counterpoint  which  is  almost  impossible.  The 
case  Is  unique,  but  It  admirably  illustrates  the  difference  between 
artistic  and  merely  academic  mastery  of  technical  resource. 

Quadruple  Counterpoint  is  not  rare  with  Bach.  It  would  be 
more  difficult  than  triple,  but  for  the  fact  that  of  its  twenty-four 
possible  inversions  not  more  than  four  or  five  need  be  correct. 
Quintuple  counterpoint  .b,  admirably  illustrated  in  the  finale  of 
Mozart's /w^Ver  Symphony,  in  which  everythmg  in  the  successive 
statement  and  gradual  development  of  the  fivethemes  coDSurea 
hzoobyLlOOQTC 
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to  give  the  utmost  effect  to  their  combination  in  the  coda.  Of 
course  Mozart  has  not  room  for  more  than  five  of  the  i  lo  possible 
combinations,  and  from  these  he  selects  such  as  bring  fresh 
themes  into  the  outside  parts,  which  are  the  most  dearly  audible. 
Sextuple  Counterpoint  may  be  found  in  Bach's  great  double 
chorus,  Nim  ist  das  Heil,  and  in  the  finale  of  his  concerto  for 
three  daviera  in  C,  and  probably  in  other  places. 

4.  Added  Thirds  and  SUUks. — An  easy  and  effective  imitation 
of  triple  and  quadruple  counterpoint,  embodying  much  of  the 
artistic  value  of  inversion,  is  found  in  the  numerous  combinations 
of  themes  in  thirds  and  sixths  which  arise  from  an  extension  of 
the  principle  which  we  mendoned  in  connexion  with  double 
counterpoint  in  the  10th,  namely,  the  possibility  of  peifoiming 
it  in  its  original  and  inverted  positions  simultaneously.  The 
Pleni  surU  cocli  of  Bach's  B  minor  Mass  is  written  in  this  kind  of 
transformation  of  double  mto  quadruple  counterpoint;  and  the 
artistic  value  of  the  device  is  perhaps  never  so  magnificently 
realized  as  in  the  place,  at  bar  84,  where  the  trumpet  doubles  the 
bass  three  octaves  and  a  third  above  while  the  alto  and  second 
tenor  have  the  counter  subjects  in  close  thirds  in  the  middle. 

Almost  all  other  contrapuntal  devices  are  derived  from  the 
principle  of  the  canon  and  are  discussed  in  the  article  Cohtra- 

PHNTAL  FOBMS. 

As  a  training  in  musical  grammar  and  style,  the  rhythms  of 
16th-century  polyphony  were  early  codified  into  "  the  five 
species  of  counterpoint  "  (with  various  other  species  now  for- 
gotten) and  practised  by  students  of  composition.  The  classical 
treatise  on  which  Haydn  and  Beethoven  were  trained  was  Fux's 
Gradus  ad  Pamassum  [1715).  This  was  superseded  in  the  19th 
century  by  Cherubini's,  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  attempts  to 
bring  up  to  date  as  a  dead  language  what  should  be  studied  in  its 
original  and  living  form,  (D.  F.  T.) 

COUNTERSCARP  (  =  "  opposite  scarp,"  Fr.  conlrescarpe),  a 
term  used  in  fortification  for  the  outer  slope  of  a  ditch;  see 
Fortification  and  Siegecraet. 

COUNTERSIGN,  a  military  term  for  a  sign,  word  or  signal  pre- 
viously arranged  and  required  to  be  given  by  persons  approach- 
ing a  sentry,  guard  or  other  post.  In  some  armies  the  "  counter- 
Mgn  "  is  strictly  the  reply  of  the  sentry  to  the  pass-word  given  by 
the  person  approaching. 

COUNTRY  (from  the  Mid.  Eng.  conire  or  contrie,  and  O.  Fr. 
cuntrte;  Late  Lat.  contrata,  showing  the  derivation  from  contra, 
opposite,  over  against,  thus  the  tract  of  land  which  fronts  the 
sight,  cf.  Ger.  Gegend,  neighbourhood),  an  extent  of  land  without 
definite  limits,  or  such  a  region  with  some  peculiar  character,  as 
the  "  black  country,"  the  "  fen  country  "  and  the  like.  The 
extension  from  sucJi  descriptive  limitation  to  the  limitation  of 
occupation  by  particular  owners  or  races  is  easy;  this  gives  the 
common  use  of  the  word  for  the  land  inhabited  by  a  particular 
nation  or  race.  Another  meaning  is  that  part  of  the  land  not 
occupied  by  towns,  "  rural  "  as  opposed  to  "  urban  "  districts; 
this  appears  too  in  "country-house"  and  "country  town"; 
so  too  "  countryman  "  is  used  both  for  a  rustic  and  for  the  native 
of  a  particular  land.  The  word  appears  in  many  phrases,  in  the 
sense  of  the  whole  population  of  a  country,  and  especially  of 
the  general  body  of  electora,  as  in  the  expression  "  go  to  the 
country,"  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament  preparatory  to  a 
general  election. 

COUNTY  (through  Norm.  Fr.  counU,  cf.  O.  Fr.  cunU,  contt. 
Mod.  Fr.  comM.from  I^X.comUalus,  cf.  Ital.  comitato,  Prov.  comlat; 
see  Coirax).  in  its  most  usual  sense  the  name  given  to  certain 
important  administrative  divisions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  word  was  first  introduced  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  as  the  equivalent  of  the  old  Enghsh  "  shire,"  which  has 
survived  as  its  synonym,  though  occasionally  also  applied  to 
divisions  smaller  than  counties,  e.g.  Norhamshire,  Heihamshire 
and  Hallamshire.  The  word  "  county  "  is  also  sometimes  used, 
alternatively  with  "  countship,"  to  translate  foreign  words, 
e.g.  the  French  comti  and  the  German  GrafsckafI,  which  connote 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  count  (g.v.).  The  present  article 
is  confined  to  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  English 


counties,  which  have  served  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  as  the 
model  for  the  county  organizations  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
English-speaking  world  which  are  described  under  their  proper 
headings. 

About  one-third  of  the  English  counties  represent  andent 
kingdoms,  sub-kingdoms  or  tribal  divisions,  such  as  Kent, 
Susses,  Norfolk,  Devon;  but  most  of  the  remaining  counties 
take  their  names  from  some  important  town  within  their  re- 
spective boundaries.  The  counties  to  the  south  of  the  Thames 
(except  Cornwall)  aheady  existed  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  but  those 
of  the  midlands  seem  to  have  been  created  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder  (901-915)  and  to  have  been  axtificialiy 
bounded  areas  lying  around  some  stronghold  whidi  became  a 
centre  of  civil  and  military  administration.  There  is  reason, 
however,  for  thinking  that  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon  and  Northampton  are  of  Danish  origin. 
Northumberland,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  were  not 
recognized  as  English  counties  until  some  time  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  thelast  two  definitely  appearing  as  fiscal  areas  in  1177, 
The  origin  of  Rutland  as  a  county  is  obscure,  but  it  had  its  own 
sheriff  in  1154. 

In  the  period  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest  two  officers 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  county  organization.  These  are  the 
ealdorman  or  earl,  and  the  scirgerefa  or  sheriff.  The  shires  of 
Wessex  appear  each  to  have  had  an  ealdorrnan,  whose  duties 
were  to  command  its  military  forces,  to  preside  over  the  county 
assembly  (scirgetnot),  to  carry  out  the  laws  and  to  exe<nite 
justice.  The  name  ealdorman  gave  way  to  that  of  earl,  probably 
under  Danish  influence,  in  the  fijrst  half  of  the  nth  century,  and 
it  b  probable  that  the  office  of  sheriff  came  into  existence  in  the 
reign  of  Canute  (1017-1035),  when  the  great  earldoms  were 
formed  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  earl  to  perform  bis 
various  administrative  duties  in  person  in  a  group  of  counties. 
After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  earl  was  occasionally  appointed 
sheriff  of  his  county,  but  in  general  his  only  official  connexion 
with  it  was  to  receive  the  third  penny  of  its  pleas,  and  the 
earldom  ceased  to  be  an  office  and  became  merely  a  title.  In  the 
lath  century  the  office  of  coroner  was  created,  two  or  more  of 
them  being  chosen  in  the  county  court  as  vacancies  o<ciUTed. 
In  the  same  century  verderers  were  first  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  holding  inquisitions  on  vert  and 
venison  in  those  counties  which  contained  royal  forests.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  sheriff  (vicecomes)  as  the  king's  represents  live 
to  serve  and  return  all  writs,  to  levy  distresses  on  the  king's 
behalf,  to  execute  all  royal  precepts  and  to  collect  the  king's 
revenue.  In  this  work  be  was  assisted  by  a.  large  staff  of  clerks 
and  bailiffs  who  were  directly  responsible  to  him  and  not  to  the 
king.  The  sheriff  also  commanded  the  armed  forces  of  the  crown 
within  his  county,  and  either  in  person  or  by  deputy  presided 
over  the  county  court  which  was  now  held  monthly  in  most 
counties.  In  1300  it  was  enacted  that  the  sheriffs  might  be 
chosen  by  the  county,  except  in  Worcestershire,  Cornwall, 
Rutlaod,  Westmorland  and  Lancashire,  where  there  were  then 
sheriffs  in  fee,  that  is,  sheriffs  who  held  their  offices  hereditarily 
by  royal  grant.  The  elective  arrangement  was  of  no  long 
duration,  and  it  was  finally  decided  in  1340  that  the  sheriffs 
should  be  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer  and  the 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  but  should  hold  office  for  one  year 
only.  The  county  was  from  an  early  period  regarded  as  a 
community,  and  approached  the  king  as  a  corporate  body,  while 
in  later  times  petitions  were  presented  through  the  knights  of  the 
shire.  It  was  also  an  organic  whole  for  the  purpose  of  the 
conservation  of  the  peace.  The  assessment  of  taxation  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  county  court  developed  in  the 
ijth  century  into  the  representation  of  the  county  by  two  knights 
of  the  shire  elected  by  the  county  court  to  serve  in  parliament, 
and  this  representation  continued  unaltered  save  for  a  short 
period  during  the  Protectorate,  until  1833,  when  many  of  the 
counties  received  a  much  larger  representation,  which  was  still 
further  increased  by  later  acts. 

The  royal  control  over  the  county  was  strengthened  from  the 
14th  century  onward  by  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
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This  system  was  further  developed  under  the  Tudois,  while  in  the 
middle  of  the  i6tb  century  the  nulita.ry  functions  of  the  sheriff 
were  handed  over  to  a  new  officer,  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  is  now 
more  prominently  associated  with  the  headship  of  the  county 
than  is  the  sheriff.  The  lord-Ueutenant  now  usually  holds  the 
older  office  of  cuslos  rolulorum,  or  keeper  of  the  records  of  the 
county.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  upon  his 
nomination,  and  until  lately  he  appointed  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 
The  latter  appointment  is  now  made  by  the  joint  committee  of 
quarter  sessions  and  county  council. 

The  Tudoi  system  of  local  government  received  little  alteration 
until  the  establishment  of  county  councils  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1888  handed  over  to  an  elected  body  many  of  the 
functions  previously  exercised  by  the  nominated  justices  of  the 
peace.  For  the  puiposes  of  this  act  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  the 
divisions  of  Lincolnshire,  east  and  west  Sussex,  east  and  west 
Suffolk,  the  soke  of  Peterborough  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  are  regarded 
as  counties,  so  that  there  are  now  sixty  administrative  counties 
of  England  and  Wales.  Between  1373  and  1692  the  crown 
granted  to  certain  cities  and  boroughs  the  privilege  of  being 
counties  of  themselves.  There  were  in  1835  eighteen  of  these 
counties  corporate,  Brbtot,  Chester,  Coventry,  Gloucester, 
Lincoln,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  York  and  Carmarthen,  each  of 
which  had  two  sheriffs,  and  Canterbury,  Exeter,  Hull,  Lichfield, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Poole,  Southampton,  Worcester  and 
Haverfordwest,  each  of  which  had  one  sheriff.  All  these 
boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  Carmarthen,  Lichfield,  Poole  and 
Haverfordwest,  which  remain  counties  of  themselves,  and  forty* 
seven  others,  were  created  county  boroughs  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  1888,  and  are  entirely  dissociated  from  the  control  of 
a  county  council.  The  City  of  London  is  also  a  county  of  itself, 
whose  two  sheriSs  are  abo  sheriffs  of  Middlesex,  while  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  i838  the  house-covered  district  which 
extends  for  many  miles  round  the  City  constitutes  a  county. 

The  county  has  always  been  the  unit  for  the  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  from  about  17S2  certain  regiments  of  the  regular 
army  were  associated  with  particular  counties  by  territorial 
titles.  The  army  scheme  of  1907-1908  provided  for  the  forma- 
tion of  county  associations  under  the  presidency  of  the  lords- 
lieutenant  for  the  organization  of  the  new  territorial  army. 

See  Slaiules  of  the  RaUm ;  W._  Stubbs,  Coaslilutionat  History  oj 
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COUNTY  COURT,  in  England,  a  local  court  of  civil  jurisdiction. 
The  county  court,  it  has  been  said,  is  at  once  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  modem  of  English  civil  tributtals.  The  Saxon 
Cuiia  Comitatus,  maintained  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  a 
local  court  and  a  small  debts  court.  It  was  instituted  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  its  jurisdiction  embracing  dvil,  and,  until  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  officers  of  the  court 
consbted  of  the  earldorman,  the  bisfiop  and  the  sheriff.  The 
court  was  held  once  in  every  four  weeks,  being  presided  over  by 
the  earl,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  sheriff.  The  suitors  of  the  court, 
i.e.  the  freeholders,  were  the  judges,  the  sheriff  being  simply 
a  presiding  officer,  pronouncing  and  afterwards  executing  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  was  not  one  of  record.  The 
appointmentof  judges  of  assise  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  as  well 
as  the  expensive  and  dilatory  procedure  of  the  court,  brought 
about  its  gradual  disuse,  and  other  local  courts,  termed  courts 
of  request  or  of  conscience,  were  established.  These,  in  turn, 
proved  unsatisfactory,  owing  both  to  the  limited  nature  of  their 
jurisdiction  (restricted  to  causes  of  debt  not  exceeding  40s.  in 
value,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  confined  to  particular  places. 
Accordingly,  with  the  view  of  making  justice  cheaper  and  more 
accessible  Uie  County  Courts  Act  1 846  was  passed.  This  act  had 
the  modest  title  of  "  An  Act  for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts  and 
Demands  in  England."  The  original  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  new  courts  was  ;£2o,  extended  in  1850  to  £$0  in  actions  of 
debt,  and  in  1903  (by  an  act  which  came  into  force  in  1905) 
to  i,too.  Thirteen  aoaendlng  acts  were  passed,  by  which  new 
jurisdiction  was  from  time  to  time  conferred  on  the  county 


courts,  and  in  the  year  1888  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the 
previous  acts  and  consolidating  their  provisions,  with  some 
amendment.    This  is  now  the  code  or  charter  of  the  county  courts. 

The  grain  of  mustard-seed  sown  in  1846  has  grown  into  a 
goodly  tree,  with  branches  extending  over  the  whole  of  Eni^iand 
and  Wales;  and  they  embrace  within  their  ambit  a  more 
multifarious  jurisdiction  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  courts 
in  the  kingdom.  England  and  Wales  were  mapped  out  into  59 
circuits  (not  including  the  city  of  London),  with  power  for  the 
crown,  by  order  in  council,  to  abolish  any  circuit  and  rearrange 
the  areas  comprised  in  the  circuits  (sec.  4).  There  is  one 
judge  to  each  circuit,  but  the  lord  chancellor  is  empowered  to 
appoint  two  judges  in  a  circuit,  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
judges  does  not  exceed  6a  The  salary  of  a  coimty  court  judge 
was  originally  fixed  at  £1200,  but  he  now  receives  £1500.  He 
must  at  the  time  of  bis  appointment  be  a  barrister-at-law  of  at 
least  seven  years'  standing,  and  not  more  thansixty  years  of  age; 
after  appointment  he  carmot  sit  as  a  member  of  parliament  or 
practise  at  the  bar. 

Every  circuit  (except  in  Birmingham,  Clerkenwell,  and  West- 
minster) is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
court,  with  a  registrar  and  bailiffs.  The  judges  are  directed  to 
attend  and  hold  a  court  in  each  district  at  least  once  in  every 
month,  unless  the  lord  chancellor  shall  otherwise  direct  (sees. 
10,  11).  But  in  practice  the  judge  sits  several  times  a  month  in 
the  large  centres  of  population,  and  less  frequently  than  once  a 
month  in  the  court  town  of  sparsely  inhabited  districts.  By  sec. 
185  of  the  act  of  1888  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  city  of  London 
court  have  the  like  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authority  as  those  of 
a  county  court,  and  the  county  court  rules  apply  to  that  court. 

The  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  may  be  thus 
tabulated: — 

Subject  matter.  ^"'^'? ■i^'?''' 

of  iunsdiction. 
Common-law  actiouB,  with  written  consent 

of  both  parties Unlimited. 

Actions    founded    on   contract    (except    for 

breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  which 

the  county  courts  have  no  junsdiction)  £iOO. 

Actions  founded  on  tort  (except  libel,  alander, 

and  Eeduction,  in  which  the  county  courts 

have  no  jurisdiction) £100. 

Counter  claims  (unless  plaintiff  gives  written 

notice  of  objection) Unlimited. 

Ejectment  or  quettions  of  title  to  reality      .  £100  annual  value. 

Equity  jurisdiction £soo. 

Probate  jurisdiction £300  personalty 

and  £300  realty. 
Admiralty  juriBdiction       .....  £3°°- 

Bankruptcy  jurisdiction UnUmited. 

Replevin Unlimited. 

Interpleader  transferred  from  High  Court     .  £500. 

Actions  in  contract  transferred  from   High 

Court ^'oo* 

Acdom  in  tort  transferred  from  Hioh  Court   .  Unlimited. 

Companies  (winding  up),  when  the  paid-up 

capital  does  not  exceed £10,000, 

There  is  no  discoverable  principle  upon  which  these  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  have  been  determined.  But 
the  above  table  is  not  by  any  means  on  exhaustive  statement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts.  Formanyyearsithas  been 
the  practice  of  parliament  to  throw  on  the  county  court  judges 
the  duty  of  acting  as  judges  or  arbitrators  for  the  purpose  of  new 
legislation  relating  to  social  subjects.  It  is  impossible  to  classify 
the  many  statutes  which  have  been  passed  since  1846  and  which 
confer  some  jurisdiction,  apart  from  tiiat  imder  the  County  Courts 
Act,  on  county  courts  or  their  judges.  Some  of  these  acts 
impose  exceptional  duties  on  the  judges  of  the  county  courts, 
others  confer  unliniited  jurisdiction  concurrently  with  the  High 
Court  or  some  other  court,  others,  again,  confer  limited  ot, 
sometimes,  exclusive  jurisdiction.  A  list  of  all  the  acts  will  be 
found  in  the  Annttoi  CowUy  Courts  Practice.  A  county  court 
judge  may  determine  all  matters  of  fact  as  well  as  law,  but  a  jury 
may  be  summoned  at  the  option  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant 
when  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  £j,  and  in  actions  under  £5 
the  judge  may  in  his  discretion,  on  application  of  either  of  the 
parties,  order  that  the  action  be  tried  by  juty.    The  number  of 
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jurymen  impa.n«lled  and  sworn  at  the  trial  was,  by  the  County 
Courts  Act  190J,  incteased  from  five  to  eight. 

There  is  an  appeal  from  the  county  courts  on  matters  of  law 
to  a  divisional  court  of  the  High  Court,  i.e.  to  the  admiralty 
division  in  admiralty  cases  and  to  the  king's  bench  division  in 
other  cases  (sec.  no  of  act  of  1888).  The  detemunatioa  of  the 
divisional  court  is  final,  unless  leave  be  given  by  that  court  or 
the  court  of  appeal  (Judicature  Acts  1 894) .  (See  further  Ai^eal.) 
In  proceedings  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  the 
^peal  from  a  county  court  judge  is  to  the  court  of  appeal,  with 
a  subsequent  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1908  a  Committee 
mas  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor  "  to  inquire  into  certain 
matters  of  county  court  procedure."  The  committee  presented 
a  report  in  1909  (H.C,  71),  recommending  the  extension  of 
existing  county  court  jurisdiction,  but  a  bill  introduced  to  give 
effect  to  the  recommendations  was  not  proceeded  with. 

See  Aurmai  County  Courts  Practice,  also  "Fifty  Years  of  the 
Eogliah  County  Courts,"  by  County  Court  Judge  Sir  T.  W.  Snagge, 
in  Nineteenth  Century,  October  1897. 

COUPfi  (French  for  "  cut  off  "),  a  small  closed  carriage  of  the 
brougham  type,  with  four  wheels  and  seats  for  two  persons; 
the  term  is  also  used  of  the  front  compartment  on  a  dUigence  or 
mail-coach  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  of  a  compartment  in  a 
railway  carriage  with  seats  on  one  side  only. 

COUPLET,  a  pair  of  lines  of  verse,  which  are  welded  together 
by  an  identity  of  rhyme.     The  New  English  Diet,  derives  the  use 
of  the  word  from  the  French  couplet,  signifying  two  pieces  of 
iron  riveted  or  hinged  together.     In  rhymed  verse  two  lines 
which  complete  a  meaning  in  themselves  are  particularly  known 
as  a  couplet.     Thus,  in  Pope's  Bloisa  to  Abelard: — 
"  Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
In  much  of  old  English  dramatic  literature,  when  the  mass  of  the 
composition  b  in  blank  verse  or  even  in  prose,  particular  emphasb 
is  given  by  dosing  the  scene  in  a  couplet.     Thus,  in  the  last  act 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Thierry  and  Tkeodorct  the  action 
culminates  in  an  unexpected  rhyme: — 

"  And  now  lead  on;  they  that  shall  read  this  story 
Shall  find  that  virtue  lives  in  good,  not  glory." 
In  French  literature,  the  term  couplet  is  not  confined  to  a  pair  of 
L'nes,  but  is  commonly  used  for  a  stanza.  A  "  square  "  couplet, 
in  French,  for  instance,  is  a  strophe  of  eight  lines,  each  composed 
of  eight  syllables.  In  this  sense  it  is  employed  to  distinguish  the 
more  emphatic  parts  of  a  species  of  verse  which  is  essentially  gay, 
graceful  and  frivolous,  such  as  the  songs  in  a  vaudeville  or  a 
comic  opera.  In  the  i8th  century,  Le  Sage,  Piron  and  even 
Voltaire  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  their  talents  on  the  production 
of  couplets,  which  were  often  witty,  if  they  had  no  other  merit, 
and  were  well  fitted  to  catch  the  popular  ear.  This  signification 
of  the  word  couplet  is  not  unknown  in  England,  but  it  is  not 
customary;  it  is  probably  used  in  a  stricter  and  a  more  technical 
sense  to  describe  a  pair  of  rhymed  lines,  whether  serious  or  merry. 
The  normal  type,  as  it  may  almost  be  called,  of  English  versifica- 
tion is  the  metre  of  ten-syllabled  rhymed  lines  designated  as 
heroic  couplet.  This  form  of  iambic  verse,  with  five  beats  to  each 
line,  is  believed  to  have  been  invented  by  Chaucer,  who  employs 
it  first  in  the  Prologue  The  Legend  of  Good  Women  the 
composition  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  year  1385.  That  poem 
opens  with  the  couplets— 

"  A  thousand  times  have  I  heard  man  tell 
That  there  is  joy  in  heaven  and  pain  in  hell." 
This  is  an  absolutely  correct  example  of  the  heroic  couplet, 
which  ultimately  reached  such  majesty  in  the  hands  of  Dryden 
and  such  brilliancy  in  those  of  Pope.  It  has  been  considered 
proper  for  didactic,  descriptive  and  satirical  poetry,  although  in 
the  course  of  the  19th  century  blank  verse  largely  took  its  place. 
Epigram  often  selects  the  couplet  as  the  vehicle  of  its  sharpened 
arrows,  as  in  Sir  John  Harington's 

"  Treason  doth  never  prosper:  what's  the  reason? 
Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

(E.  GO 

COUPON  (from  Fi.  couper,  to  cut),  a  certificate  entitling  its 
owner  to  some  payment,  share  or  other  benefit;  more  specifically. 


one  of  a  series  of  interest  certificates  or  dividend  warrants 
attached  to  a  bond  running  for  a  number  of  years.  The  word 
coupon  (a  piece  cut  off)  possesses  an  etymological  meaning  so 
comprehensive  that,  while  on  the  Stock  Exchange  it  is  only  used 
to  denote  such  an  interest  certificate  or  a  certificate  of  stock 
of  a  joint-stock  company,  it  may  be  as  suitably,  and  elsewhere 
is  perhaps  more  frequently,  appUed  to  tickets  sold  by  tourist 
agencies  and  others.  The  coupons  by  means  of  which  the  interest 
on  a  bond  or  debenture  is  collected  are  generally  printed  at  the 
side  or  foot  of  that  document,  to  be  cut  off  and  presented  for 
payment  at  the  bank  or  agency  named  on  them  as  they  become 
due.  The  last  portion,  called  a  "  talon,"  is  a  form  of  certificate, 
and  entitles  the  holder,  when  all  the  coupons  have  been  presented, 
to  obtain  a  fresh  coupon  sheet.  ITiey  pass  by  delivery,  and  are  as 
a  rule  exempt  from  stamp  duty.  Coupons  for  the  payment  of 
dividends  are  also  attached  to  the  share  warrants  to  bearer 
issued  by  some  joint-stock  companies.  The  coupons  on  the 
bonds  of  most  of  the  principal  foreign  loans  are  payable  in 
London  in  sterling  as  well  as  abroad. 

COURANTB  (a  French  word  derived  from  courir,  to  run),  a 
dance  in  3-2  lime  march  in  vogue  in  France  in  the  17th  century 
(see  Dance).  It  is  also  a  musical  term  for  a  movement  or 
independent  piece  based  on  the  dance.  In  a  suite  it  followed  the 
Allemande  i.q.v.),  with  which  it  is  contrasted  in  rhythm. 

COURATER,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  LE  (1681-1776),  French 
Roman  Catholic  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the 
17th  of  November  1681.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of 
the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve  at  Paris,  he  conducted  a  correspond- 
ence with  Archbishop  Wake  on  the  subject  of  episcopal  succes- 
sion in  England,  which  supplied  him  with  material  for  his  work, 
DisserkUion  svr  la  validiti  des  ordinations  des  Anglais  et  sur  la 
succession  des  fvtques  de  l'£glise  anglicane,  avec  les  preuves 
juslificatives  des  fails  avancls  (Brussels,  1713;  Eng.  trans,  by 
D.  Williams,  London,  1725;  reprinted  Oxford,  1844,  with 
memoir  of  the  author),  an  attempt  to  prove  that  there  has  been 
no  break  in  the  hnc  of  ordination  from  the  apostles  to  the  English 
clergy.  His  opinions  exposed  him  to  a  prosecution,  and  with  the 
help  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  then  in  enle  in  Paris,  he  took  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  was  presented  by  the  university  of  Oxford 
with  a  doctor's  degree.  In  1736  he  published  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Paolo  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Cottneil  of  Trent,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Queen  Caroline,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  £ioo  a 
year.  Besides  this  he  translated  Sleidan's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  wrote  several  theological  works.  He  died  in  London  on 
the  17th  of  October  1776,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  his  will,  dated  two  years  before  hb 
death,  he  declared  himself  still  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  although  dissenting  from  many  of  its  opinions. 

COURBET,  GUSTAVE  (1819-1877),  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Omans  (Doubs)  on  the  loth  of  June  i8iq.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1839,  and  worked  at  the  studio  of  Steuben  and  Hesse;  but 
his  independent  spirit  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  there  long,  as 
he  preferred  to  work  out  his  own  way  by  the  study  of  Spanish, 
Flemish  and  French  painters.  His  first  works,  an  "  Odalisque," 
suggested  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  a  "  L^lia,"  illustrating  George 
Sand,  were  literary  subjects;  but  these  he  soon  abandoned  for 
the  study  of  real  life.  Among  other  works  he  painted  his  own 
portrait  with  his  dog,  and  "  The  Man  with  a  Pipe,"  both  of  which 
were  rejected  by  the  jury  of  the  Salon ;  but  the  younger  school  of 
critics,  the  neo-romantics  and  realists,  loudly  sang  the  praises  of 
Courbet,  whoby  1849  began  to  be  famous,  producing  such  pictures 
as  "  After  Dinner  at  Ornans  "  and  "  flie  Valley  of  the  Loire." 
The  Salon  of  1850  found  him  triumphant  with  the  "  Burial  at 
Ornans,"  the  "  Stone-Breakers  "  and  the  "  Peasants  of  Flasey." 
His  style  still  gained  in  individuality,  as  in  "  Village  Damsels  " 
(iSsj),  the  "  Wrestlers,"  "  Bathers,"  and  "A  Girl  Spinning" 
(1852) .  Though  Courbet's  realistic  work  is  not  devoid  of  import- 
ance, it  is  as  a  landscape  and  sea  painter  that  he  will  be  most 
honoured  by  posterity.  Sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  his 
realism  is  rather  coarse  and  brutal,  but  when  he  paints  the 
forests  of  Franche-Comtt,  the  "  Stag-Fight,'^  "  The  Wave," 
the  "  Haunt  of  the  Does,"  he  is  inimitaUe. 
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made  a  name  as  an  artist  he  grew  ambitious  of  other  glory;  he 
tried  to  promote  demoo^tic  and  social  science,  and  under  the 
Empire  he  wrote  essays  and  dissertations.  His  refusal  of  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  ofiered  to  him  by  Napoleon  III., 
made  him  immensely  popular,  ana  in  1871  he  was  elected, 
under  the  Commune,  to  the  chamber.  Thus  it  happened  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  VendAme  column.  A 
council  of  war,  before  which  he  was  tried,  condemned  hi"i  to  pay 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  column,  300,000  francs  (£13,000).  To 
escape  the  necessity  of  working  to  the  end  of  his  days  at  the  orders 
of  the  State  in  order  to  pay  this  sum,  Courbet  went  to  Switzer- 
land in  1873,  and  died  at  La  Tour  du  Peilz,  on  the  31st  of 
December  1877,  of  a  disease  of  the  liver  aggravated  by  intemper- 
ance. An  exhibition  of  his  works  was  held  in  1883  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beauz-Arts. 

See  Champ&eury ,  Les  Grandes  Figaresd'kier  tt  d'aujourd^  hut  (Paris, 
1861);  Manti,  '■  G.  Courbet,"  Gat.  dei  beoMX-arls  (Paris,  1878): 
Zola,  Mes  Haines  (Paris,  1879);  C.  Lemonnier,  Let  Peintres  at  la 
Vie  (Paris,  1888).  (H.  Fr.) 

COURBEVOIE,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  5  m.  W.N.W.  of  Paris  on  the  railway  to  Versailles. 
Pop.  (1906)  39,339-  It  is  a  residential  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
has  a  hne  avenue  opening  on  the  Neuilly  bridge,  and  forming 
with  it  a  continuation  of  the  Champs  £lys6es.  It  carries  on 
bleaching  and  the  manufacture  of  carriage  bodies,  awnings,  drugs, 
biscuits,  &c. 

COURCBLLE  -  SENBDIL,  JEAN  OUSTAVB  (1813-1892), 
French  economist,  was  born  at  Seneuil  (Dordogne)  on  the  sand  of 
December  1813.  Seneuil  was  an  additional  name  adopted  from 
his  native  place.  Devoting  himself  at  hrst  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  he  was  called  to  the  French  bar  in  1835.  Soon  after,  however, 
he  returned  to  Dordogne  and  settled  down  as  a  manager  of  iron- 
works. He  found  leisure  to  study  economic  and  political 
questions,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  republican 
papers.  On  the  establishment  of  the  second  repubhc  In  1848  he 
became  director  of  the  public  domains.  After  the  coup  d'ttat  of 
Napoleon  UI.  in  1851  he  went  to  South  America,  and  held  the 
professorship  of  poUtical  economy  at  the  Natioikal  Institute  of 
Santiago,  in  Chile,  from  1853  to  1863,  when  he  returned  to  France, 
In  1879  he  wasmadeacouodUor  of  state,  and  in  1883  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Acadimie  des  sciences  morales  et  poliUques.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  39th  of  June  1893.  Courcelle-Seneuil,  as  an 
economist,  was  strongly  inclined  towards  the  liberal  school,  and 
was  equally  partial  to  the  historical  and  experimental  methods; 
but  his  best  energies  were  directed  to  applied  economy  and 
social  questions.  His  principal  work  is  TraiU  tktorique  et 
pratique  d'iconomie  poUtique  (3  vols.,  1858);  amtmg  his  others 
may  be  mentioned  TraiU  thtorique  et  pratique  des  operations  de 
lumque  (1853);  Biudes  sw  la  science  socials  {i&(ii);  La  Banque 
libre  (1867);  LiberU  et  socialisme  (i368);  Protection  et  libre 
ickange  (1879);  he  also  translated  into  French  John  Stuart 
Mill's  Principles. 

COURCI,  JOHN  DE  (d.  mqi),  Anglo-Norman  conqueror  of 
Ulster,  was  a  member  of  a  celebrated  Norman  family  of  Oxford- 
shire and  Somersetshire,  whose  parentage  is  unknown,  and 
around  whose  career  a  mass  of  legend  has  grown  up.  It  would 
appear  that  he  accompanied  William  Fitz-Aldelm  to  Ireland 
when  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Strongbow,  was  seat  thither 
by  Henry  II.,  and  that  he  immediately  headed  aneipedition  from 
Dublin  to  Ulster,  where  he  took  Downpatrick,  the  capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  After  some  years  of  desultory  fighting  de 
Couici  estabhshed  his  power  over  that  part  of  Ulster  comprised 
in  the  modem  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  throughout  which 
he  built  a  number  of  castles,  where  his  vassals,  known  as  "  the 
barons  of  Ulster,"  held  sway  over  the  native  tribes.  After  the 
accession  of  Richard  I.,  de  Courci  in  conjunction  with  William 
de  Lacy  appears  in  some  way  to  have  offended  the  king  by  his 
proceedings  m  Ireland.  De  Lacy  quickly  made  his  peace  with 
Richard,  while  de  Courci  defied  him;  and  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  latter  consisted  mainly  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  lasting  feud 
with  the  de  Lacys.  In  1304  Hugh  de  Lacy  utterly  defeated  de 
Courci  in  battle,  and  took  him  prisoner,     De  Gourd,  however, 
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soon  obtained  his  liberty,  probably  by  giving  hostages  as  security 
for  a  promise  of  submission  which  he  failed  to  carry  out,  seeking 
an  asylum  instead  with  the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone.  He  again 
appeared  in  arms  on  hearing  that  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  Ulster  with  the  titie  of  earl;  and  in  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Man  he  ravaged  the  territory  of  Down;  but  was  com- 
pletely routed  by  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  disappeared  from  the  scene 
till  1 107,  when  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  England.  In 
I3IO  he  was  in  favour  with  King  John,  from  whom  he  received  a 
pension,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ireland.  There  is  some 
indication  of  his  having  sided  with  John  in  his  struggle  with  the 
barons;  but  of  the  later  history  of  de  Courci  little  is  known. 
Heprobablydiedinthesummerof  1319.  Both  de  Courci  and  bis 
wife  Afireca  were  benefactors  of  the  church,  and  founded  several 
abbeys  and  priories  in  Ulster. 

A  story  is  told  that  de  Courci  when  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
volunteered  to  act  as  champion  for  King  John  in  single  combat 
against  a  knight  representing  Philip  Augustus  of  Fiance;  that 
when  he  appeared  in  the  lists  his  French  opponent  fled  in  panic; 
wherei4)on  de  Courci,  to  gratify  the  French  king's  desire  to 
witness  his  prowess,  "  deft  a  nussive  helmet  in  twain  at  a  single 
blow,"  a  feat  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the 
privilege  for  himself  and  his  heirs  to  remain  covered  in  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  all  future  sovereigns  of  England.  This 
tale,  which  still  finds  a  place  in  Burke's  Peerage  in  the  account 
of  the  baron  Kingsale,  a  descendant  of  the  de  Courci  family,  is  a 
legend  without  historic  foundation  which  did  not  obtain  currency 
till  centuries  after  John  de  Gourd's  death.  The  statement  that 
he  was  created  earl  of  Ulster,  and  that  he  was  thus  "  the  first 
Englishman  dignified  with  an  Irish  title  of  honour,"  is  equally 
devoid  of  foundation.  John  de  Gourd  left  no  legitimate 
children. 

See  J.  H.  Round's  art. "  Coxini,  John  de."  in  Dictioaarv  of  National 
Bioeraphy,  vol.  xii.  (London,  18S7),  to  which  is  added  a  bibliography 
of  the  original  and  later  authorities  for  the  life  of  de  Courd. 

COVRIEfi,  PAVL  LOUIS  (177^1835),  French  Hellenist  and 
political  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  January  1773. 
Brought  up  on  his  father's  estate  of  ti€tt  in  Touraine,  he  con- 
ceived a  bitter  aversion  for  the  nobility,  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  with  time.  He  woiJd  never  take  the  name  "  de  M€r6," 
to  which  he  was  entitled,  lest  he  should  be  thought  a  nobleman. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  comjdete  his  educa- 
tion; his  father's  teaching  had  already  inspired  him  with  a 
passionate  devotion  to  Greek  literature,  and  although  he  showed 
considerable  mathematical  ability,  he  continued  to  devote  all  his 
leisure  to  the  classics.  He  entered  the  school  of  artillery  at 
Ch&lons,  however,  and  immediately  on  receiving  his  appointment 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  September  1793  he  joined  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  He  served  in  various  campaigns  of  the  Revolutionary 
wars,  especially  in  those  of  Italy  in  1798-99  and  1806-7,  uvl  in 
the  German  campaign  of  1S09,  He  became  ckef  d'escadron  in 
1803. 

He  made  his  first  aiq>earance  as  an  author  in  i8o3,  when  he 
contributed  to  the  Magasin  etKyclopidique  a  critique  on  Johannes 
Schweighftuser's  editicm  of  Athenaeus.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  ^ge  d'Htline,  a  free  imitation  rather  than  a 
translation  from  Isocrates,  which  he  had  sketched  in  1798. 
Courier  had  given  up  his  commission  in  the  autumn  of  180S,  but 
the  general  enthusiasm  in  Paris  over  the  pr^arations  for  the  new 
campaign  affected  him,  and  he  attached  himself  to  the  stafl  of  a 
general  of  artillery.  But  he  was  horror-struck  by  the  carnage  at 
Wagram  (1809),  refusing  from  that  time  to  believe  that  there  was 
any  art  in  war.  He  hastily  quitted  Vienna,  escaping  the  formal 
charge  of  desertion  because  his  new  appointment  had  not  been 
confirmed.  The  savage  independence  of  his  nature  rendered 
subordination  intolerable  to  him;  he  had  been  three  times 
disgraced  for  absenting  himself  without  leave,  and  his  superiw^ 
resented  his  satirical  humour.  After  leaving  the  army  he  went 
to  Florence,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  in  the 
Lauientian  Library  a  complete  manuscript  of  Longus's  Daphms 
and  Chloe,  an  edition  of  which  he  published  in  1810.  In  conae- 
quence  of  a  misadventure — blotting  the  mvi^Bcript — h(L  was 
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involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  HbrariaD,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  government  to  leave  Tuscany.  He  retired  to  his  estate 
at  Vfiretz  (Indre-et-Loire),  but  frequently  visited  Paris,  and 
divided  his  attention  between  Uterature  and  his  farm. 

After  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  the  career  of 
Courier  as  political  pamphleteer  began.  He  had  before  this  time 
waged  war  against  local  wrongs  in  his  own  district,  and  had  been 
the  adviser  and  helpful  friend  of  his  neighboura.  He  now  made 
himself  by  his  letters  and  pamphlets  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
opponents  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration.  The  first  of 
these  was  his  PUition  aux  deux  ekambres  (i3i6),  exposing  the 
sufferings  of  the  peasantry  under  the  royalist  reaction.  In  1817 
he  was  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Institute;  and 
failing,  he  took  his  revenge  by  publishing  abitter  Letlre  A  Messieurs 
de  I'AcadimU  des  Inscriptions  et  BeUes-Lettres  (iSig).  This  was 
followed  (iSig-iSzo)  by  a  series  of  political  letters  of  extra- 
ordinary power  published  in  Le  Censeur  Europien.  He  advocated 
a  liberal  monarchy,  at  the  bead  of  which  he  doubtless  wished  to 
see  Louis  Philippe.  The  proposal,  in  1821,  to  purchase  the 
estate  of  Chambord  for  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  called  forth  from 
Courier  the  Simpk  Discours  de  Paul  Louis,  vigneron  de  la 
Ckmonniire,  one  of  his  best  ineces.  For  this  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  suffer  a  short  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine. 
Before  he  went  to  prison  he  published  a  compte  rendu  of  his  trial, 
which  had  a  still  larger  circulation  than  the  Discours  itself.  In 
1833  appeared  the  Livrtt  de  Paul  Louis,  the  Gasttte  de  milage, 
followed  in  1824  by  his  famous  Pamphlet  des  pamphlets,  called 
by  his  biographer,  Armand  Carrel,  his  swan-song.  Courier  pub- 
lished in  1807  his  translation  from  Xenophon,  Du  commande- 
menl  de  la  catalerie  et  de  I'iquitalion,  and  had  a  share  in  editing 
the  Collections  des  romans  grecs.  He  also  projected  a  translation 
of  Herodotus,  and  published  a  specimen,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  imitate  archaic  French;  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out 
this  plan.  In  the  autumn  of  1815,  on  a  Sunday  aftemooa 
(August  i8th),  Courier  was  found  shot  in  a  wood  near  his  house. 
The  murderers,  who  were  servants  of  his  own,  remained  undis- 
covered for  five  years. 

The  writings  of  Courier,  dealing  with  the  facts  and  events  of 
bis  own  time,  are  valuable  sources  of  information  as  to  the 
condition  (rf  France  before,  during,  and  after  the  Revolution. 
SaJDte-Beuve  finds  in  Courier's  own  words,  "  peu  de  matiire  et 
beaucoup  d'art,"  the  secret  and  device  of  his  talent,  which  gives 
his  writings  a  value  independent  of  the  somewhat  ephemeral 
subject-matter. 

A  CoilecHen  eotnplite  des  pamphlets  pMtiques  et  opuscules  litiirairei 
deP.L.  Courier  appeared  in  1826.  See  editions  of  his  ^mtu  (1848), 
with  an  admirable  biography  by  Armand  Carrel,  which  is  reproduced 
in  a  later  edition,  with  a  supplementary  criticism  by  F.  Sarcey  {1876- 
1877):  also  three  notices  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Causeries  du  tundi 
and  the  Nouteaux  Lundis. 

OOUBIBR  (from  the  O.  Fr.  courier,  modern  caurrier,  from  Lat. 
currere,  to  run),  properly  a  running  messenger,  who  carried 
de^atcfaes  and  letters;  a  system  of  couriers,  mounted  or  on 
fool,  formed  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  post-office  {sec  Post, 
and  Postal  Service).  The  despatches  which  pass  between  the 
foreign  office  and  its  representatives  abroad,  and  which  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  the  postal  service  or  the  telegraph,  are  carried  by 
^wcial  couriers,  styled,  in  the  British  service,  King's  Messengers. 
"  Courier,"  more  particularly,  is  applied  to  a  travelling  attendant, 
whose  duties  are  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  of  the  luggage, 
obtaining  of  pasitports,  settling  of  hotel  accommodation,  and 
generally  to  look  to  the  comfort  and  facility  of  travel.  The 
name  "  courier  "  and  the  similar  word  "courant  "  (Ital.  coranio) 
have  often  been  used  as  the  title  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  (see 
NewsPAPEKs);  the  Courier,  founded  in  1793,  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  London  journal. 

COURLAND,  or  Eurlakd,  ore  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia,  lying  between  SS°  45'  and  57°  45'  N.  and  11°  and  27°  E. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the  river  Dvina,  separating  it  from 
the  governments  of  Vitebsk  and  Livonia,  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
W.  by  the  Baltic,  and  S.  by  the  province  of  E^t  Prussia  and  the 
Russian  government  of  Kovno.  The  area  is  10,533  "Q-  ™'>  o' 
which  101  sq.  m.  are  occupied  by  lakes.    The  surface  is  generally 


low  and  undulating,  and  the  coast-lands  flat  and  marshy.  Titt 
interior  is  characterized  by  wooded  dunes,  covered  with  pine,  fir, 
birch  and  oak,  with  swamps  and  lakes,  and  fertile  patches 
between.  Tl)e  surface  nowhere  rises  more  than  700  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  The  Mitau  plain  divides  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
western  is  fertile  and  thickly  inhabited,  except  in  the  north, 
while  the  eastern  is  less  fertile  and  thinly  inhabited.  One-third 
of  the  area  is  still  forest. 

Courland  is  drained  by  nearly  one  hundred  rivers,  of  which 
only  three,  the  Dvina,  the  Aa  and  the  Windau,  are  navigable. 
They  ail  flow  north-westwards  and  discharge  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Owing  to  the  numerous  lakes  and  marshes,  the  climate  is 
damp  and  often  foggy,  as  well  as  changeable,  and  the  winter  is 
severe.  Agriculture  ia  the  chief  occupation,  the  principal  crops 
being  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  flai  and  potatoes.  The  land  is 
mostly  owned  by  nobles  of  German  descent.  In  1S63  laws  were 
issued  to  enable  the  Letts,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
to  acquire  the  farms  which  they  held,  and  special  banks  were 
founded  to  help  them.  By  this  means  some  13,000  farms  were 
bought  by  their  occupants;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
are  still  landless,  and  live  as  hired  labourers,  occupying  a  low 
position  in  the  social  scale.  On  the  large  estates  agriculture  is 
conducted  with  skill  and  scientific  knowledge.  Fruit  grows  well. 
Excellent  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  kept.  Libau  and 
Mitau  are  the  principal  industrial  centres,  with  iron-works, 
agricultural  machinery  worlts,  tanneries,  glass  and  soap  works. 
Flax  spinning  is  mostly  a  domestic  industry.  Iron  and  limestone 
are  the  chief  minerals;  a  little  amber  is  found  on  the  coast. 
The  only  seaports  are  Libau,  Windau  and  Polangen,  there  being 
none  on  the  Courland  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  population 
was  619,154  in  1870;  674,437  in  1807,  of  whom  345,756  were 
women;  714,300  (estimate)  in  1906.  Of  the  whole,  79  %  are 
Letts,  81  %  Germans,  17  %  Russians,  and  i  %  each  Poles  and 
Lithuanians.  In  addition  there  are  about  8  %  Jews  and  some 
Lives,  The  chief  towns  of  the  ten  districts  are  Mitau  (Doblenskiy 
district),  capital  of  the  government  (pop.  35,011  in  1897), 
Bauske  (6543I,  Friedrichstadt  (5**3),  Goldingen  (9733),  Grobin 
(1489),  Hasenpoth  (3338),  IHuxt  (3340),  Talsen  (6115),  Tuckum 
(7543)  and  Windau  (7132).  The  prevailing  religion  is  the 
Lutheran,  to  which  76  %  of  the  population  belong;  the  rest 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches. 

Anciently  Courland  was  inhabited  by  the  Cours  or  Kurs,  a 
Lettish  tribe,  who  were  subdued  and  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword,  a  German  military  order,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  13th  century.  In  1337  it  passed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  owing  to  the  am^amation  of  this 
order  with  that  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  At  that  time  it 
comprised  the  two  duchies  of  Couriand  and  Semgallen.  Under 
the  increasing  pressure  of  Russia  (Muscovy)  the  Teutonic  Knights 
in  1 561  found  it  expedient  to  put  themselves  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  the  grandmaster  Gotthard  Kettler  (d,  1587)  becoming 
the  first  duke  of  Courland.  The  duchy  suffered  severely  in  the 
Russo-Swedish  wars  of  1700-9.  But  by  the  marriage  in  1710 
of  Kettier's  descendant,  Duke  Frederick  William  (d.  171  r),  to  the 
princess  Anne,  niece  of  Peter  the  Great  and  afterwards  empress 
of  Russia,  Courland  came  into  close  relation  with  the  latter  state, 
Anne  being  duchess  of  Courland  from  ijir  to  1730.  The 
celebrated  Marshal  Saxe  was  elected  duke  in  1736,  but  only 
managed  to  maintain  himself  by  force  of  arms  till  the  next  year. 
The  last  Kettler,  William,  titular  duke  of  Courland,  died  in  1 737, 
and  the  empress  Anne  now  bestowed  the  dignity  on  her  favourite 
Biren,  who  held  it  from  1737  to  1740  and  again  from  1763  till  his 
death  in  177a.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  18th  century 
Courland,  devastated  by  continual  wars,  was  a  shuttlecock 
between  Russia  and  Poland;  until  eventually  in  1795  the 
assembly  of  the  nobles  placed  it  under  the  Russian  sceptre. 
The  Baltic  provinces — Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Courland — ceased 
to  form  collectively  one  general  government  in  1876. 
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WDHim.  UrnMHB  AO&DBTIN  (iSoi-iS??),  French 
ecoDomist  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Gray  (Haute-Sadne) 
oa  the  aSth  of  August  1801.  Tiained  for  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession, he  wu  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the  Academy  of 
ParisiniSji.professorof  mathematics  at  Lyons  in  1834,  rector  of 
the  Academy  of  Grenoble  in  1835,  inspector -general  of  studies  in 
1838,  rector  of  tte  Academy  of  Dijon  and  honorary  inspector- 
general  in  1854,  retiring  in  1862.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  31st  of 
Marcb  1877.  Coumot  was  the  first  who,  with  a  competent 
knowledge  of  both  subjects,  endeavoured  to  apply  mathematics 
to  the  treatment  ot  economic  questions.  His  Recherches  mr  Us 
priueipts  ntaiiiimatiquei  de  la  Ihioria  dts  richesses  (English  trans. 
by  N,  T.  Bacon,  witJi  bibliography  of  mathematics  of  economics 
ify  Irving  Fisher,  1897)  was  published  in  1838.  He  mentions 
in  it  only  one  previous  enterprise  of  the  same  kind  (though 
there  had  in  fact  been  otiiere) — that,  namely,  of  Nicholas 
Francois  Canard  {e.  17 50- 1833),  whose  book,  Prirtdpes  d'lconomU 
poliUqtte  (Paris,  1803),  was  crowned  by  the  French  Academy, 
though  "  its  principles  were  radically  false  as  well  as  erroneously 
applied."  Notwithstanding  Cournot's  just  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  mathematics,  the  Reeherckes  made  little  impression. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  his  results  are  in  some  cases  (A  little 
importance,  in  others  of  questionable  correctness,  and  that,  in 
the  abstractions  to  which  he  has  recourse  in  order  to  f  adlitate  his 
calculations,  an  essential  part  of  the  real  conditions  of  the 
problem  is  sometimes  omitted.  His  pages  abound  in  symbols 
representing  unknown  functions,  the  form  of  the  function  being 
left  to  be  ascertained  by  observation  of  facts,  which  he  does  not 
regard  as  a  port  of  his  task,  or  only  some  known  properties  (rf 
the  undetermined  function  being  used  as  bases  for  deduction. 
In  his  Principes  de  la  UUorit  d*s  richesset  (1863)  he  abandoned 
the  mathematical  method,  though  advocating  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical symb<^  in  economic  discussions,  as  being  of  service  in 
fadtitating  exposition.  Other  works  of  Cournot's  were  TraiU 
tUnumtairt  de  la  Morie  des  fonctiotu  it  du  cakul  infinitisimal 
(1841);  ^position  de  la  Merit  des  chances  et  des  probabUitii 
(r843);  De  I'oripne  et  des  Umites  de  la  correspowiance  enlre 
I'algttre  et  la  gtomUrie  (1847);  Traiti  de  Penckatnement  des  idies 
fondametUaUs  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  PhisMre  ( 1861 ) ;  and  Reime 
tommaire  des  doctrines  iconomiques  (1877}- 

COURSING  (from  Lst.  cnrsns,  currere,  to  run),  the  hunting  of 
game  by  dogs  solely  by  right  and  not  by  scent.  From  time  to 
time  the  sport  has  been  pursued  by  various  nations  against 
various  animals,  but  tbe  recognized  method  has  generally  been 
the  coursing  of  the  hare  by  greyhounds.  Such  sport  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  fully  described  by  Arrian  in  his  Cynegelicus 
about  AJ>.  150,  when  the  leading  features  appear  to  have  been 
much  the  same  as  in  tbe  present  day.  Other  Gre^  and  Latin 
authors  refer  to  the  sport ;  but  during  the  middle  ages  it  was  but 
little  heard  of.  Apart  from  private  coursing  for  the  sake  of 
filling  the  pot  with  game,  public  coursing  has  become  an  exhilarat- 
ing sport.  The  private  sportsman  seldom  possesses  good  strains 
of  blood  to  breed  his  greyhounds  from  or  has  such  opportunities 
of  trying  them  as  the  public  courser. 

The  first  known  set  of  rules  in  England  for  detennining  the 
merits  of  a  course  were  drawn  up  by  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfcdk,  in 
Queen  Elisabeth's  reign;  but  no  open  trials  were  heard  of  until 
half  a  century  later,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  oldest  regular 
coursing  dub  of  which  any  record  exists  is  that  of  Swafiham,  in 
Norfolk,  which  was  founded  by  Lord  Orford  in  r766  ;  and  in 
17S0  the  Aahdown  Park  (Beriishire)  meeting  was  established. 
During  the  next  seventy  years  many  other  large  and  infiuential 
societies  sprang  up  tluoughoat  &i^and  and  Scotland,  the 
Altcar  Club  (on  the  Sefton  estates,  near  LiverpooO  being  founded 
in  1635.  The  season  lasts  about  six  months,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  September.  It  was  not  until  1858  that  a  coursing 
parliament,  so  to  speak,  was  formed,  and  a  universally  accepted 
code  of  rules  drawn  up.  In  that  year  the  National  Coursing  Club 
was  founded.  It  is  composed  of  representatives  from  all  clubs  in 
the  United  Kingdom  of  more  than  a  year's  standing,  and  possess- 
ing more  than  twenty-four  members.  Their  rules  govern 
'  meetinp,  and  their  committee  adjudicate  on  matters  of  dispute. 


A  comparative  tri^  <rf  two  dogi,  and  not  the  capture  of  the  game 
pursued,  is  the  great  instinctive  trait  of  modem  coursing.  A 
greyhound  stud-bocA  was  started  in  1883. 

The  breeding  and  training  of  a  successful  kennel  is  a  precarious 
matta;  and  tbe  most  unaccountable  ups  and  downs  of  fortune 
often  occur  in  a  courser's  career.  At  a  meeting  an  agreed-on 
even  number  of  entries  are  made  for  each  stake,  and  the  ties 
drawn  by  lot.  After  the  first  round  the  winner  of  the  first  tie  Is 
opposed  to  the  winner  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  last  two 
dogs  left  in  compete  for  victory;  but  the  same  owner's  grey- 
hounds are  "  guarded  "  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  A  staff 
of  beaters  drive  the  hares  out  of  their  coverts  or  other  hiding- 
places,  whilst  the  slipper  has  the  pair  of  dogs  in  hand,  and  slips 
them  simultaneously  by  an  arrangement  of  nooses,  when  they 
have  both  sighted  a  hare  promising  a  good  course.  The  judge 
accompanies  on  horseback,  and  the  six  points  whereby  he 
decides  a  course  are — (i)  speed;  (i)  the  go-by,  or  when  a 
greyhound  starts  a  dear  length  beldnd  his  oppcment,  passes  him 
in  the  straight  run,  and  gets  a  clear  length  in  front;  (3)  the  turn, 
where  the  hare  turns  at  not  less  than  a  right  angle;  (4)  the 
wrench,  where  the  hare  turns  at  less  than  a  right  angle;  (5]  the 
kill;  (6}  the  trip,  or  unsuccessful  effort  to  lull.  He  may  return  a 
"  no  course  "  as  his  verdict  if  the  dogs  have  not  been  fairly  tried 
together,  or  an  "  undedded  course  "  if  he  considers  their  merits 
equal.  The  open  Waterloo  meeting,  held  at  Altcar  every  spring, 
—the  name  being  taken  from  its  being  ori^nated  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Waterloo  Hold,  Liverpool, — is  now  the  recognised 
fixture  for  the  decision  of  the  coursing  championship,  and  the 
Waterloo  Cup  (1836)  is  the  "  Blue  Riband  "  of  the  leash.  In  the 
United  States,  several  British  colonies,  and  other  countries,  the 
name  has  been  adopted,  and  Waterloo  Coursing  Cups  are  found 
there  as  in  England.  In  America  an  American  Coursing  Board 
controls  the  sport,  the  chief  meetings  being  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

The  chief  works  on  couraing  are : — Arrian's  Cynegelicus,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  W,  Dansey  (1831);  T,  Thacker,  Courser'i  Companion 
and  BreeiUr's  Guide(iS3^) ;  Thacker's  Courser's  Annual  Remembrancer 
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the  Coursing  Calendar  ^ince  1857);  Coursing  and  I..  .  ..,    , 

minton  Library,  1802);  The  Hare  C  Far  and  Feather  "  series,  1896); 
and  Tilt  Greyhound  Stud  Book  (since  1882). 

COUIlT,AHTOINB(i6g6-i76o), French  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Villeneuve-de-Berg,  in  the  province  of  the 
Vivarais.  He  has  been  designated  the  ' '  Restorer  of  Protestantism 
in  France,"  and  was  the  organizer  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Desert." 
He  was  eight  years  old  when  the  Camisard  revolt  was  finaUy 
suppressed,  and  nineteen  when  on  the  8th  of  March  i7rs  the 
edict  of  Louis  XIV.  was  published,  declaring  that  "  be  had 
abolished  entirely  the  exercise  of  the  so-called  reformed  religion  " 
( "  qu  'ila  vait  aboU  toutexeidcedelardigionpr£t  endue  rff orm^  ") . 
Antoine,taken  to  the  secret  meetings  of  the  persecuted  Calvinists, 
began,whenonlyseventeen,tospeak  and  exhort  in  these  congrega- 
tions of  "  the  desert,"  He  came  to  suspect  after  a  time  that 
many  of  the  so-called  "  inspired  "  persons  were  "  dupes  of  their 
own  zeal  and  credulity,"  and  dedded  that  it  was  necessary  to 
organize  at  once  the  small  communities  of  believers  into  property 
constituted  churches.  To  the  execution  of  this  vast  undertaking 
he  devoted  his  life.  On  the  aist  of  August  1715  he  summoned 
all  the  preachers  in  the  C£vennes  and  Lower  Languedoc  to  a 
conference  or  synod  near  the  village  of  Monoblet.  Here  elders 
were  appointed,  and  the  preaching  of  women,  as  well  as  pretendnl . 
revelations,  was  condemned.  The  village  of  Monoblet  "  tftiis 
seems  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  had  the  first  organized 
Protestant  church  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  " 
(H.  M.  Baird).  But  there  were  as  yet  no  ordained  pastors. 
Pierre  Cortdz  was  therefore  sent  to  seek  ordination.  He  was 
ordained  at  Ztirich,  and  from  him  Court  himself  recdved  ordina- 
tion. Tbe  scene  of  his  labours  for  fifteen  years  was  Languedoc, 
the  Vivarais,  and  Dauphinfe.  His  beginnings  were  very  small 
prayer-meetings  in  "  the  desert."  But  the  work  progressed 
under  his  wise  direction,  and  he  was  able  "  to  be  present,  in  1744, 
at  meetings  of  ten  thousand  souls  "    In  r7a4  lijiuis  XV.,  agaio 
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UM^pung  th«t  tltere  weie  no  Protestant*  jnFcance,  prohibttod 
the  moat  secret  exercise  of  the  Kefocmed  religioUi  and  impoeed 
severe  penalties.  It  was  impossible  fully  to  airy  out  thia  menace. 
But  peisecution  tagcd,  espedally  agaiJiat  the  pastMs.  A  price 
WAS  set  on  theUfe  of  Court;  and  in  1730  he  escaped  to  Lauaanoe, 
He  had  already,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  Protestant  princes, 
established  a  theological  college  ("  Seminaire  de  Lausaone  ") 
there,  and  during  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  Med 
the  post  of  director.  He  had  tl»  title  of  deputy-general  of  the 
churches,  aqd  was  really  thepillar  of  their  hope.  The  Seminary 
of  l^ansanne  sent  forth  all  the  pastors  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France  till  the  days  of  the  first  Frqnch  Empire.  Court  formed 
the  design  of  writinga  hi&toiy  of  Protestantism,  and  made  large 
collections  for  the  purpose,,  whjdi  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Public  Library  of  Geneva;  but  this  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out. 
Hie  died  a);  Lausanne  ifii76o.  He  wrote,  amongst  other  works,  a 
Histaire  des  irouiiles  des  CCvenius  ou  de  la, guerre  des  Camisards 
(1760).  He  was  the  father  of  the  more  generally  known  Antoitie 
Court  ,de  Gebelin  ig.v.). 

■  For  details  of  hli  life  see  NapolMn  Peyrat's  Hisloire  da  pasteurt 
d%  tUsert  [1842;  EniglisJi  translation,  1853);  Edmond  Hugues, 
Antoine  Court,  histotre  de  la  ralattraiion  du  proUs!a,ntismt  en 
Francr  au  XVTII'  siicU   (and  ed.,   1872),  Les  Synodes  du  dhtH 

S\  vOlsL,  i8S5~i686),  Mtmoireid' Antoine  Court  (188^);  E.  and  E. 
aa^  La  SrattM  proteslattSe,  vol.iv.  (18S4,  new  edition);  H.  M. 
Qaird,  The  Hjituenols  and  Ih^  RewKolian  of  the  E^/iel  of  Nanles  (i  81)5), 
Tol.  li.;  ctJ  Buitelin  de  la  socUti  de  fhisloire  du  prolestanltstne 
ffOn^U  (1893-1906). 

COORT  (from  the  0.  'Fr.  court,,  Late  Lat.  cortis,  curtis,  a 
popular  form  of  class.  Lat.  cokars,  gen.  cohortis;  the  mod.  Fr. 
farm  cour  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Lat.  curia,  the  word  used 
ill  medieval  documents  to  translate  "  court  "  in  the  feudal  sense), 
a  word  origii^ally  denoting  an  enclosed  place,  and  so  surviving 
W  lis  architectural  sense  (courtyard,  &c.),  but  chiefly  used  as  a 
general  term  for  judicial  tribunals  and  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
household  of  the  king,  called  "the  court. "^  All  law  courts 
were  llot,  however,  purely  judicial  In  character;  the  old  county 
court;  for  instance,  was  the  assembly  of  the  fredwlders  of  the 
county  in  which  representatives  and  Certain,  officers  were  elected. 
Snch  assemblies  in  early  times  exertised  political  and  legislative 
as  well  as  judicial  fiinctlons.  But  thes^  have  now  been  almost 
entirely  separated  everywhere,  und  only  judicial  bodies  axe  now 
usually  called  courts.  In  every  court,  says  BUck£t9De,  ,t^ere 
must  be  three  parts, — an  actor,  or  plaintiff,  rew^  or  def  ei^dant,  and 
judex,  or  judge. 

The  language  of  legal  fictions,  which  English  lawyers  invariably 
use  in  all  constitutional  subjects,  makes  the  king  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  judicial  authority,  and  assumes  bis  personal  presence 
in  all  the  courts. 

"  As  by  our  exc^Ient  constitution,"  says  Blackstone,  "  the-  sole 
ejtecutive  power  of  the  laws  is  vested  in  the  person  ot  the  king,  it 
will  follow  that  all  courts  of  justice,  which  are  the  medium  by  which 
he  administen  the  laws,'aiB  derived  from'the  power  t£  the  crowA. 
For  whether  created  ^y  act  of  parKament  or  letters  .patent,  or 
subsisting  by  pre^riptiou  (tjie  only  methods  by  which  any  court  of 
judicature  can  exist),  the  king's  consent  in  tne  two  former  is  ex- 
pressly, in  the  latter  impliedly  eivenJ  In  all  these  courts  the  king  is 
■Upposed  in  contemplation  ot  law  to  be  always  present ;  but  as  that 
is  in  fact  impossible, . he  is  then  'represented  by  his  judges,  whose 
power  is  only,  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative. 

These  words  might  give  a  false  impression  of  the  histpncal  and 
legal  telMions  qf  the  couits  and  the  crown,  if  it  is  not  remembered 
that  they  are  nothing.niore  than  the  ex{session  of  a  venerable 
fiction.  The  a4ministC4ti<»i  of  justice  was,  indeed,  ooe  of  the 
functions  of,  the  king  in  early^  times;  the  king  himseli  sat  ou 
circuit  W  late  as  the  reign  <A  Edward  XV^;  and  even  after. regular 
tribunals  w?re  established,  a  reserve  of  judicial  power  still 
remained  in  the  king  and  his  couacij,  in:  the  exercise  of  which  it 
was  jKissiblc  for  the  king. to  partiej|M,te  personally.  The  last 
judicial  act  of  an  English  k^, -if  sudi  it;  can  be;caUed,.w«i  that 
by  which  JaQ^eB  L  settled  the  dispute  betwew  the  court  of 
chs^ncery  and  gourts  of  ^ommpn  law.  Sinqe  the  establishment 
of  parliamentary  goveroment  the  courts  tak^  tbeir  law  directly 
from  the  lt\gi»latur^  uul  the  kin^  is  4>nly ,  CQuoectfd  with  them 
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indirectly  as  amembet  ofrthe  bsUIUivalKidy.--  The jElig^l  uMhe, 
however,  is  still  used  in  this  as  in  otlmr  ditpartments^  of  state 
action.  The  courts  exerdsing  jurisdiction  in  England  are  divided 
by  certain  features  which  may  here  be  briefly  indicated. 

We  m^y  distinguish  between  <i)  suptoior  and  inferior  oourts. 
The  former  are  the  courU  of  coBunoa  law  ssd  the  .Doult  df 
chancery,  now  High  Court  of  Justice,  The  latter  are  the  local  or 
district  courts,  county  courts,  &c.  (1}  Courts  of  record  and  coiuts 
not  of  record.  "  A  court  of  record  is  one  whereof  the  acts  and 
judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  for  a  perpetual  memtHy  and 
testimony,  which  rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  aro 
of  such  high  and  supereminent  authority  that  their  truth  is  not 
to  be  called  in  qufcstion.  For  it  is  a  settled  rule  and  maxim  that 
nothing  shall  be  averred  against  a  record,  uor  shall  any  [dea  as 
even  proof  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  existence  of 
the  record  shall  be  denied  it  shall  be  triad  by  nothing  but  itself; 
that  is,  upon  bare  inspection  whether  thwe  be  any  such  record  or 
noi  else  there  woald  be  no  end  of  di^nites.  All  courts  of  rec(»d 
are  the  courts  of  the  sovereign  in  right  of  the  crown  and  royal 
dignity,  wid  therefore  any  court  of  reoocd  has  authority  to  fine 
and  imprison  for  contempt  of  its  authority."  (Stephca'a  Black- 
sl«nf)*  (3)  Courtsmay.4lso.be,disibinguUhedit6CBviloF«rimiaal. 
(4)  A  further  distinction  is  to.be  made  between  oourts  of  fiiBt 
ipstanceand  courts  of  appe^.  In  the  former  the  first  headng  in 
any  judicial  proceeding  takes  placft;  in  tbe  latter  the  judgment 
of  the  first  court  is  bntught  imder  review.  Of  the  superior 
courts,' the  Hjgh  Court  of  Justice  in  its  various  divisions  is  a  court 
of  first  instance.  Over  it,  is  the  coiut  of.appeal,  and  over  that 
again  theHouseofLords.  TheHighCourtof  Juaticeis(through 
divi»oaalcaurt^ao)urtof  appealiorioferiorcourta.  (^}  Tbece 
is  a  special  class  of  local  courts,,  which  do  not  aiH>ear  to  fall 
within  the  description  .ofveither  auperior  or  infeiior  courts. 
Some,  ^bile  administering  the  ordiiwy  municipal  law,  haveogr 
hadjurisdictionexclusiveof  their  superior  courls;  such  were  th« 
common  pleasofDurhamaadLaiicaster.  Others  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  superior  couits;  such.are  the  lord  mayor's 
court  of  London,  the  passage  court  of  Liverpool,  &c. 

The  distribution  of  judicial  busine»s  among  the  various. courts 
of  l^w  in  Eegland  naay  be  exhibitedas  follows. 

Criminal  Courts. — (i)  The  lowest  is  that  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  sitdng  in  petty  sessions  of  two  or  more,  to  detennflMiin  a 
sununary  way  certain  specified  miiior  offences.  .In  popuioiis 
districts,  such  as  London,  Manchoster,  &c.,  stipendiary  magis^ 
trates  are  appointed,  generally  with  enlarged  powers.  Besides 
punishing  by  summary  coayiction,  justices  may  commit  prisoners 
for  trial  at  the  assizes-  (2)  The  justiqes  in  Quarter,  sessions  wk 
^onunissioaed  to  xjiatermine  felonies  and  other  offences.  An  aM 
of  184a  (s  ^  6,VkL  c.  38)  contains  a  list  of  ofieoces  mif  .triable 
at  quarter  sesBion3-:-treason,  murder,  forgery,  bigamy,  &c.  (see 
QtujLTEk  Sessions,  Couht  q?).  The  corresponding  court  in 
a  borough  is  presided  over  by  a  recorder,  (3)  The  more  serioUs 
offences  are  reserved. for  the  judges  of  the  superior  eourts  sitting 
under  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  gaol  delivery  for  each 
county.  The  assize  courts,  as  they. are  called,  sit  in  gei^eraj  in 
each  county  twice  a  year,  following  the  division  of  circuits;  but 
additional  assizes  are  fisa,  held  under  acts  of  1S7.6  and  1877, 
which  permit  several  counties  to  be  united  together,  for  that 
purpose  (see  CiRCtnr).  Ltmdon,  which  occupies  ui  e^iceptio&al 
position  in  all  matters  of  judicature,  has  a  high  cntoioal  court-of 
its  own,  established  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Act  183^, 
under  the  name  of- the  csotral  criminal  court.  Its  judges  usually 
present  are  a  rota  selected  from  the  superior  judges  of  cQmmop 
law,  the  recorder,  common  sf  rjeant,  and  the  judge  of  the  City  of 
I^ndon  court.'  The  criminal  appeal  court,  to.  which  ailipersqiis 
convicted  on  indictment  may  appeal,  superseded  in  1908  (by  the 
Criminal  Appeal  Act  1907)  the  court  for. crown. qases  reserved, 
to  which  any  question  of  law.  arising  on  the  trial  of  .a  prisoner 

, '  The  HittingB  are  held  in  the  court-house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  .The 
old  Bcsaions  house  was  destroyed  in  the  Gordon  riots  qf  1780..  The 
building  erected  in  its  place,  although  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
was  \'eTy  incoittmOdioua,  and  a  new  structure,  occiipyfng  the  site  6l 
Newgate  Prison,  which  was.  pulled  down  for  the  purj^Ose,  was  coii»- 
pleted  in  1907.  .  : 
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cottldAfter  coiivict»9ii  be  texoitted  byi  the  judge  in  hiB  diKnedoOi 
To  th«  oimiBBl  appeal  anut  there  ia  an  appeal  both  oa  qudltions 
<rffactao(iof  law  (aee  AfFBAL).  ..  .     ■■'.,    . 

Civii  Ctywls.—rla  certaia  special  cOmt  dVil  ^dsipis  of  attaU 
importance  may  be  brought  befote  jUstKce  or  istipeufiadesi 
Otbenvise,  and  excepting  the  special  and  pecuhat  jurisdictions 
abo7e  mentioned,  the  dvil  buaioess  of  Englbnd  and  Waliea  nay  be 
said  to  be  divided  betwe^i  the  county  oourta  (taking  small  cam) 
and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (taking  all  others). 
.:The  effect  of  the  Judicature  Acts  on  the  constitution  trf  the 
siq>erior  qourts  may  be  bneSy  stated.  There  is  now  one  Su^smo 
Court  o£  Judicature,  conaistiug  of  two  penaanent  divistons 
called  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  the  court  of  appeal.  The 
former  takes  the  juriadiction  of  the  court  of  chancery,  the  three 
ccmmod  law  courts,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  probate,  and  lUvorce, 
the  courts  of  fdeaa  at  Lancaster  and  Durhamjand  the' courts 
created  by.  commissioiu  of.  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol 
ddivery. .  The  lattei  takes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  appeal 
in  chouceiy  (including  chancery  of  Lancaster),  the  court  of  the 
Idrd  warden  of  the  stannaries,  and  <^  the  exchequer  chamber,  and 
the  ai^>eUate  jurisdiction,  in  admiralty  and  heresy  matters  of  the 
judicial  committee^  and  power  is  given  to  the  sovereign  to 
transfer  the  r.emaiailig  jurisdiction,  of  that  oourt'to  the  court  of 
appeal.  '  By.tfie  Appelate  Jurisdiction  Act  oif  1876  the  House  of 
Lcuds  is  enabled  to  sit  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  froco  the 
English  court  of  appeal  and  the  Scottish  aAd  Irish  courts  during 
the  prorogation  and  dissolution  of  pariiament.  The  lords  of 
app«d,  of  whom  three  must  bcinesMA.tre  the  lord- bhascellor, 
the  lords  of  appeal  i&  ordinary,  and  peers  who  have  held  "  high 
judicial  office "  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The  tords  in 
ondinary  are  an  innovation  in  the  Donsdtution'  of  thci  House. 
Tbe^hold  the  rank  of  .baron  for  life  oi^y^  have  aright  to  rit  and 
vote;  in  the  House  during  tenure  of  office  only,  and'a  salary  of 
£6000  per  annum. 

There  aieslso  many  obsolete  or  decayed  .courts,  of  which  the 
moat  noticeable  are  dealt  with  under  thdr  individual  headings,  as 
G0UH3  BuLON,  CoDKt  Lebi,  &c.  ' 

The  history  of  English  courts  affords  a  remarkable  illustratioii 
of  Uie  condniuty  that  characterizes  English  institutions:  It 
might  perhaps  be  too  xaadi  to  say  that  all  the  courts  now  sitting 
ui  En^nd  may  be  traced  back  to  a  common  origin,  but  at  any 
rate  the  higher  .courtS'  are  ail  offshoots  from  the  same  original 
judicature.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  local  courts,  we  find  the 
higher  jurisdiction  after  the  Norman  <  Conquest  concentrated 
along  with  all  other  public  functioas  in  the  king  and  coundl. 
The  first  sign  of  a -separation  of  the!  judicial  from  tbe'bther 
powers  of  this  body  is  found  in  the  recognition  of  a.  Cuiia  Regis, 
which  nay  be  desci&ed  as  the  king's  council,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
charged  ^wdaLly  with  'the  management  of  judicial  and  terenne 
business.  In  reladoni  to  .tberevenilt  it  became  the  ezcheqner, 
under  whidi  name.a,separata:Courf-gicw  up  whoae  spedal  field 
was  the- judicial  bnfiinees  aiisingoutaf  revenue  cases.  By  Miopia 
C&rta  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  curia  following^^  the  king's' 
pecaon  was  remedied,  in  so  far  nS'private  litigation  waa  concerned, 
by  the  order  that  coitmcla  plaas.^Comibunia  Placita)  should  be 
held  at  some  fixed  place;  and  hencei  arose  the  court  of  cdmiAon 
pleas:  .  The  Curia  Regisjafterha^ng  thrown  off  these  branches; 
is  represented i by  die  king's  bench,  so-that  horn  the  same-stock 
wa  have  rw*  three  co<irts,  differing  at  first  in  functions,  but 
through  competition  for  business,  and  the  ingeniotiS  nee  of 
fictions,  becoming  finally  the  coordinate  courts  of  cooimon  law 
of  later  history.  But  an  inner  circle  of  Counse^cn's  stitl  surrounded 
the  king,  and  in  his  name  ciaoBed  tn^  exennse.  judfdal  aa.  tt^Q^ 
othei.power;  hence  the  chahcellor'a  jurisdiction,  whicfa  became,^ 
partly  in  harmony  with. the  supra^legal  powerdaimed  from  whiah 
itspMngt  and  partiy  through  the  influence  of  the  ecnlesiastioal 
chancellot^  by  whom  it  was  firtt  adnnnstered,  the>  equity  of! 
English  law.  Siriiitar  dereloiiments'.of  the  feame  audioHty  were 
the  court:  of.  requests  (which  .waa  destroyed  by  a  decision  of  tW 
conunon  illeaa)  and  the  court  of  star  cdutmber— a  ovurt  of 
oiminal!  equity,  ak  if  ihaabben  called /—wbidi,  having  been  niade 
tke-  instrument  of  tyranny {' was  abolbhed  in  B641.     Even'  then 


the  .productive  power-  of  the  djundl  waa  not-  axhEostad}  Hk 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  coundl,  1  iIiiIiHiiImiI  /hi ' iSjIi, 
superseding  the-preVioua  couftiof  delegafqsi  eilerciBes-the  jitris- 
dktioHin  app^  belonging  tffihe  kihguticixtacfl.  TheapphUate 
juriidieCion  of  the  Lords  lestsion  thdirttlai&i  to  fap  titettpt^sent*. 
lives  of  the  andeat  great  GoUndl  of  ;the  ve^lra.!  -  ,    .,   i: 

Seefiirther  AtaaRiiLTY,  Hr^CouKt  09;  Avpt»i.;CSMMa*wr; 
CowMpN  Law;  Cohijipn  Pleas,  Cousi  of  ;  Oivobcs;  jEooiry  i&O- 

United  States. —r^be  'EeAexSL  jodidal  system'iof  the  Uoitad 
States  is  made  by  the  C4nadtud6n  independtab  bethaf  tife 
Legislature  and  of  ^le  Eaeculivet  It  axDEists  of  the  Siq>rtme 
Court,  the  circuit  courts,  and  the  district  courte:  1  -    ' 

The  Supcefne  Court  b  created  by  the  Cons  dtutton).  and 
consisted  in  1909  of  nine  judges,'  n4io  are  normnated  by  tb« 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate:  They  hold  office  duiii^ 
g6od  bdiaviauF,  u.  are  removaibke  only  by  impeachment,  'thus 
having  a  tenure  even  more  secure  than  -that  of  EngJiBh  judges'. 
The  court  sits  at  Washington  from  October  to  July  in  every  yeed> 
The  sessions  of  the  court  are  held  in  the  Capitol.  A  rule  requiring 
the  presence  of  six  judges  to  pronounce  a  decision  prevents  the 
divisiiMi  of  the  court  into  two  dr  more  benches;  and  while  this 
secures  a  thorough  consideration  of  every  case,  it  also  ceoirds  the 
despatch  of  business.  Eveay  case  ia  discussed  twice  by  the  wb<^ 
body,  once  to  ascertain  the  view  of  the  majority,  whic^'  Is  then 
directed  to  be  set  ftn-th  in  a  written  opinidn;  then  again,  whcQ 
the  written  opinion,  prepared  by  one  of  the  judges,  is  sabmitted 
fot  criticism  and  adoption  by  the  court  as  its  judgment. 

The  other  Federal  Ooorts  bave  been  created  by  Congresft  ander 
a  power  in  the  Constitution  to  eatablidi  "  inferior  courts."  The 
circuit  courts  consist  of  tweofty-niMe  eircuit  judges,  acting  in  nine 
judidal  drcuits,  while  to  each  drcuit  there  is  also  allotted  «ne  df 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.'  Circuit  courts  of  appeals, 
established  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Court,  consrat  of  three  judges 
(two  forming  a  <iuorum),  and  are  made  up  of  the  circuit  and 
district  judges  of  each  drcuit  and  the  Supireme  Court  justice 
assigned  Co  the  circuit.  Some  cases  may,  however,  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  froai  the  drcurt  court  of  appeals,  and 
others  direcdy  from  the  lower  courts.  The  district  coUrts 
number  (1909)  ninety,  in  most  ctoes  having  a  single  justice. 
There  is  also  a  special  Irilninal  called  the  court  of  daims,  which 
deals  with  the  daims  of  private  persow  against  the  Fftiera! 
gorerament.  It  is  not  stricdy  a  part  of  the  genera)  judidal 
qrstem,  but  is  acreadon  of  Congress  des^nedto  reHeve  that  body 
of  a  part  of  its  own  labours. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  cjctends  only  to  those 
cases  in  wliich  the  ConstitulJoo  makes  Fedend  law-  applicable. 
All'other  cases  are  loft  to  the  state  courts;  from  which  there  is  nd 
afipenl  ta  the  Federal  coUtts,  utUees  where  some  specific  point 
arises  which  is  affected  by  the  Federal  Cdnstitution  or  a  Federal 
law.  The  classes  of  oases  de^t  -with  by  the  Federal  courts  are  as 
foUotra: — 

'  t.  Cases  itt  law  and  equity  artdi^' tinder  the 'Constitution, 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  »id<treaties  made  under  thdr 
authority; 

3.  Cades- affecting  ambassadors;  other  public  ministers  t^ 
consuls; 

3.  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdicdon; 

4.  Controversies  to  which  the  tToited  States  shall  be  a  party; 

5.  Controversies  btetween  twoor  more  states,  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  state,  between  dtisens  of  different  States, 
between  dtizens  of  the  same  state  dalming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  states,  and  between  a  State  or  the  dtifens  thtreof  afld 
fordgn  siatte,  dtlzera  or  subjects  i.€&*sU,  Art.  III.,  §  7)'.  Part 
of  this  jivisdiction  has,  however,  been  wtthibawn  by  the  eieventli 
Amendment  to  the  Constltudon,  which  dedares  that  "  the 
judidal  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  he  codstnied  to 
extend,  toany  suit  commenced  or  prdseeuted-  a^lnst  one  of  tb^ 
United  States  by  dtizens  of  another  State;  orty  dt^tis  or 
subjects  of  any  foreign  states"  <  1  ' 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  SufwbnK '  Cdtirt  'is  oHglhat  In  caMi 
affecthig  anabassadars,  and  whatever  a  state  iff  a  party;  ih  Other 
cases  it  is  appellate.     In  some  matters  tbe^  lut^ictian  6tth# 
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Federal  Dourts  i&  exclusive;  in  othen  it  u  concurrent  ^th  that  of 
the  state  courts. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  coses  come  before  state  courts  in 
which  questions  of  Federal  law  arise,  a  provision  has  been  made 
whereby  due  respect  for  the  latter  is  secured  by  giving  the  party 
to  a  suit  who  idies  upon  Federal  law,  and  whose  contention  is 
overruled  by  a  state  court,  the  right  of  having  the  suit  removed 
to  a  Federal  court.  The  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  (as  amended  by 
subsequent  legislation^  provides  for  the  removal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  "  a  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any 
suit  rendered  in  the  highest  court  of  a  state  in  which  a  decision 
could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty 
or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity;  or  where  is  drawn  in 
question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  eierdsed 
under,  any  state,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
decision  is  in  favour  of  their  validity;  or  where  any  title,  right, 
privilege  or  immunity  is  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  or  any 
treaty  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held,  or  authority  exercised 
under  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title, 
right,  privilege  or  immunity  specially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either 
party  under  sudi  Consdtution,  treaty,  statute,  commission  or 
authority."  If  the  decision  of  the  state  court  b  in  favour  of  the 
right  claimed  under  Federal  law  or  against  the  validity  or  appli- 
cability of  the  state  law  set  up,  there  is  no  ground  for  removal, 
because  the  applicability  or  authority  of  Federal  law  in  the 
particular  case  could  receive  no  further  protecrion  from  a  Federal 
court  than  has  in  fact  been  given  by  the  state  court. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  declaring 
statutes  of  Congress  or  of  state  le^i^tures  (or  acts  of  the 
Executive)  to  be  invalid  because  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
Constitution,  has  been  deemed  by  many  Europeans  a  peculiar 
and  striking  feature  of  the  American  system.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  novel  or  mysterious  about  it.  As  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which  emanates  directly  from  the  people,  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  everywhere,  any  statute  passed  by  any  lower 
authority  (whether  the  Federal  Congress  or  a  state  legislature), 
which  contravenes  the  Constitution,  must  necessarily  be  invalid 
in  point  of  law,  just  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  railway  by-law 
which  contravened  an  act  of  parliament  would  be  invalid.  Now, 
the  funcrions  of  judicial  tribunals — of  all  courts  alike,  whether 
Federal  or  state,  whether  superior  or  inferior — is  to  interpret  the 
law,  and  if  any  tribunal  finds  a  Congressional  statute  or  state 
Statute  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution,  the  tribunal  is 
obliged  to  hold  such  statute  invalid.  A  tribunal  does  this  not 
because  it  has  any  right  or  power  of  its  own  in  the  matter,  but 
because  the  people  have,  in  enacting  the  Constitution  as  a  supreme 
law,  declared  that  all  other  laws  inconsistent  with  it  are  ipso  jure 
void.  When  a  tribunal  has  ascertained  that  an  inferior  law  is 
thus  inconsistent,  that  inferior  law  is  therewith,  so  far  as 
inconsistent,  to  be  deemed  void.  The  tribunal  does  not  enter 
any  conflict  with  the  Legislature  or  Executive.  All  it  does 
is  to  declare  that  a  conflict  exists  between  two  laws  of  different 
degrees  of  authority,  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
weaker  law  is  extinct.  This  duty  of  interpretation  belongs  to  aU 
tribunab,  but  as  constitutional  cases  are,  if  originating  in  a  lower 
court,  usually  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  men  have 
grown  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  in  a  special 
sense  the  guardian  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Federal  courts  never  deliver  an  opinion  on  any  consti- 
tutional question  unless  or  until  that  question  is  brought  before 
them  in  the  form  of  a  lawsuit.  A  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  only  a  judgment  on  the  particular  case  before  it,  and 
does  not  prevent  a  similar  question  being  raised  again  in  another 
lawsuit,  though  of  course  this  sddom  happens,  because  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  court  will  adhere  to  its  former  opinion. 
There  have,  however,  been  instances  in  which  the  court  has 
virtually  changed  its  view  on  a  constitutional  question,  and  it  is 
understood  to  be  entitled  so  to  do. 

COURT  BARON,  an  English  manorial  court  dating  from  the 
middle  ages  and  still  in  existence.     It  was  laid  .down  by  Coke 


that  a  manor  had  two  courts,  "  the  first  by  the  common  law,  and 
is  called  a  court  baron,"  the  freeholders  ("  barons  ")  being  its 
suitors;  the  other  a  customary  court  for  the  copyholders. 
Stubbs  adopted  this  explanation,  but  the  latest  learning,  ex- 
pounded by  Professor  Maitland,  holds  that  court  baron  means 
curia  baronis,  "  la  court  de  seigneur,"  and  that  there  is  no  evidence 
for  there  being  more  than  one  court.  The  old  view  that  at  least 
two  freeholders  were  required  for  its  composition  is  also  now 
discarded.  Prof.  Maitland's  conclusion  is  that  the  "  court  baron  " 
was  not  even  differentiated  from  the  "  court-leet  "  at  the  dose 
of  the  r3th  century,  but  that  there  was  a  distinction  of  juris- 
dictionaJ  rights,  some  courts  having  only  feudal  rights,  while 
others  had  regaUdes  as  well.  When  the  court-leet  was  diSer- 
entiated,  the  court  baron  remained  with  feudal  rights  atone. 
These  rights  he  was  disposed  to  trace  to  a  lord's  jurisdiction  over 
his  men  rather  than  to  his  possession  of  the  manor,  although  in 
pracdce,  from  an  early  date,  the  court  was  associated  with  the 
manor.  Its  chief  business  was- to  administer  the  "  custom  of  the 
manor  "  and  to  admit  fresh  tenants  who  had  acquired  copyholds 
by  inheritance  or  purchase,  and  had  to  pay,  on  so  doing,  a  "  fine  " 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  It  is  mainly  for  the  latter  purpose  that 
the  court  is  now  kept.  It  is  normally  presided  over  by  the 
steward  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  is  a  lawyer,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings are  recorded  on  "  the  court  rolls,"  of  which  the  older 
ones  are  now  valuable  for  genealogical  as  well  as  for  legal  purposes. 

See  Seltct  Fleas  tH  Manorial  and  other  SeigHorial  Courts,  vol.  i., 
and  The  Court  Baron  (Selden  Society).  (J.  H.  R.) 

COURT  DB  QEBELIN,  AHTOINB  (1728-1784),  French  schcdar, 
son  of  Antoine  Court  {q.v.),  was  bom  at  Nlmes  in  1738.  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  became,  like  his  father,  a  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  Tins  office,  however,  be  soon  re- 
linquished, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  hterary  work.  He  had 
conceived  the  project  of  a  work  which  should  set  in  a  new  light 
the  phenomena,  especially  the  languages  and  mythologies,  of  the 
andent  world;  and,  after  his  father's  death,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
order  to  be  near  the  necessary  books.  After  long  years  of  research, 
he  published  in  1775  the  first  volume  of  his  vast  undertaking 
under  the  ritle  of  Le  Monde  primitif,  analyst  tt  compart  atec  le 
monde  modeme.  The  ninth  volume  appeared  in  1784,  leaving  the 
work  still  unfinished.  The  literary  world  marvelled  at  the  encyclo- 
paedic learning  displayed  by  the  author,  and  supposed  that  the 
French  Academy,  or  some  other  society  of  scholars,  must  have 
combined  their  powers  in  its  producdon.  Now,  however,  the 
world  has  well-nigh  forgotten  the  huge  quartos.  These  learned 
labours  did  not  prevent  Gebelin  from  pleading  earnestly  the  cause 
of  religious  tolerance.  In  1760  he  pubUahed  a  work  entitled 
Les  Toulousaines,  advocating  the  rights  of  the  Protestants;  and 
he  afterwards  established  at  Paris  an  agency  for  collecting 
informadon  as  to  their  sufFerings,  and  for  exciting  general 
interest  in  their  cause.  He  co-operated  with  Franklin  and 
others  in  the  periodical  work  endtled  Af  aires  de  I'An^eterre  et 
de  I'Amirique  (r776,  sqq.),  which  was  devoted  to  the  support 
of  American  independence.  He  was  also  a  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  the  economists,  and  Quesnay  called  him  his  well- 
beloved  disciple.  In  the  last  year  of  bis  life  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mesmer,  and  published  a  Lettre  sur  le  magnltisme  animal. 
He  was  imposed  upon  by  speculators  in  whom  he  placed 
confidence,  and  was  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  failure  of  a 
scheme  in  which  they  engaged  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
10th  of  May  1784. 

See  La  France  protestante,  by  the  brothers  Haag,  tome  iv. ;  Chariei 
Dardier,  Court  de  Gebeiin  {Ntmes,  1890). 

COURTEHAT,  the  name  of  a  famous  English  family.  French 
genealogists  head  the  pedigree  of  this  family  with  one  Atbon  or 
Athos,  who  is  said  to  have  fortified  Courtenay  in  Gfttinois  about 
the  year  loro.  His  son  Joaselin  had,  with  other  issue,  Miles, 
lord  of  Courtenay,  founder  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fontaine- 
Jean.  By  his  wife  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Renaud,  count  of 
Nevers,  Miles  left  a  son  Renaud,  one  of  the  magnates  who 
followed  Louis  le  Jeune  to  the  Holy  Land.  Thn  was  the  last  lord 
of  Courtenay  of  the  line  of  Atbon.  Elizabeth,  his  elder  daughter 
— a  younger  daughter  died  without  issue,-— carried  Courtenay  arrf 
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other  lordships  to  her  husband  I^erre,  seventh  and  youngest  son 
of  the  French  king  Louis  VI.  the  Fat,  the  marriage  taking  place 
about  1 150,  and  the  many  descendants  of  this  lojral  match  boie 
the  surname  of  Couttenay. 

Pierre,  the  eldest  son,  was  founder  of  a  shnit-lived  dynasty  of 
onperoTs  of  Constantinople,  which  ended  in  i  a6i  when  Baldwin 
(Baudouin),  last  of  the  Frankish  emperors,  fled  before  Michael 
Falaeologus  from  a  capital  in  flames.  Baldwin's  son  Philip, 
however,  bore  the  empty  title,  and  his  granddaughter  Catherine, 
wife  of  Charles,  count  of  Valois,  was  titular  empress.  Other 
lines  of  the  royal  Courtenays,  sprung  from  Pierre  of  France, 
were  lords  of  Champignolles,  Tanlai,  Yerre,  Bleneau,  La  Fert6 
Loupi^re  and  CheviUon.  On  the  death  of  Gaspard,  sieur  de 
Bleneau,  in  1655,  his  cousin  Louis  de  Courtenay,  comte  de  C£si 
(jure  uxoris)  and  sieur  de  CheviUon,  had  Bleneau,  and  reckoned 
himself  the  surviving  chief  of  his  bouse.  He  styled  himself  Prince 
de  Courtenay  and  his  family  made  attempts  to  obtain  recognition 
for  their  royal  blood.  But  their  laboriously  constructed  genea- 
logies availed  nothing  to  this  impoverished  race.  The  last 
"  PrincedeCourtenay,"anex-captainof  dragoons,  died  in  1730; 
his  uncle  Koger  de  Courtenay,  abb£  des  EschaUs,  who  died  in 
r735i  was  the  last  recognized  meniber  of  the  line  of  Pierre  of 
France. 

A  younger  branch  of  the  first  bouse  of  Courtenay  came  from 
Josselin,  second  son  of  Josselin,  son  of  Athon.  This  Josselin,  a 
notable  crusader,  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  count  of  Blois, 
and  held  by  the  sword  for  eleven  years  the  county  of  Edessa, 
given  him  by  his  cousin  King  Baldwin  n.  Edessa  was  won  back 
by  the  infidel  from  his  son  Josselin,  who  died  a  prisoner  in  Aleppo 
in  1 147.  A  grandson,  also  a  Josselin,  was  seneschal  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem. 

In  England  a  house  of  Courtenay  has  flourished  with  varying 
fortunes  since  the  reign  of  the  first  Angevin  king.  The  monks  of 
Ford,  to  whom  they  were  benefactors,  complacently  set  down 
their  patrons  as  the  offspring  of  the  royal  Courtenays,  of  whose 
origin  they  had  some  dim  knowledge,  deriving  them  from 
"  Florus,"  son  of  Louis  the  Fat.  A  comparison  of  dates  destroys 
the  story.  But  they  were,  doubtless,  Courtenays  of  the  stock  of 
Athon.  Josselin,  the  first  count  of  Edessa,  has  been  suggested  by 
modem  writers  as  their  founder,  but  the  name  Reinaud,  borne  by 
the  first  known  ancestor  of  the  English  house,  suggests  that  they 
may  have  sprung  from  a  younger  son  of  Josselin  1.  of  Courtenay 
by  his  marriage  about  1095  with  Ermengarde,  daughter  of 
Reinaud,  count  of  Nevers.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  English 
Courtenays  have,  from  the  first  introduction  of  armorial  bearings, 
borne  with  various  diSerences  the  three  red  roundels  in  a  golden 
field,  the  arms  of  the  Courtenayxin  France,  the  shield  of  the  earls 
of  Devonshire  being  identical  with  that  of  the  lords  of  La  Fert£ 
Loupidre. 

Several  Courtenays  whose  kinship  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained, appear  in  English  records  of  the  nth  century.  One 
of  them,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  married  the  daughter  and 
heir  of  Reynold  fitz  Urse,  the  leader  of  the  murderers  of  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  Becket.  His  son,  William,  a  Shropshire  baron, 
held  the  castle  of  Montgomery,  as  heir  by  his  mother  of  Baldwin 
de  Buslers,  or  Boilers,  to  whom  Henry  I.  had  given  it  with  his 
"  niece  "  Sibil  de  Falaise.  This  William  married  Ada  of  Dunbar, 
daughter  of  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  bnt  died  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  without  issue. 

Reinaud  de  Courtenay,  ancestor  of  the  main  English  Une,  may 
well  have  been  a  brother  of  the  Robert  above  named.  The 
English  pedigrees  confuse  him  with  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  Henry  II.,  his  attestations  of  charters 
showing  him  as  a  constant  companion  at  home  and  abroad  of  the 
king,  whom  he  followed  to  Wexford  tn  the  Irish  expedition  of 
1 1 73.  Henry  gave  him  Berkshire  lands  at  Sutton,  still  known  as 
Sutton  Courtenay,  by  a  charter  to  which  the  date  of  1 161  can  be 
a3signed.  In  England  he  had  to  wife  Maude,  daughter  of  Robert 
fitz  Roy  by  Maude  of  Avranches,  the  elder  Maude  being  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Brionne.  By  her,  who  survived  him,  dying 
before  January  1324,  be  had  no  issue,  but  by  a  wife  who  may 
bave  died  before  his  coming  to  England  he  had,  with  other  issue, 


Robert  and  Reinaud.  Robert,  who  succeeded  to  Sutton  about 
1193,  was  husband  of  Alice  de  Rumeli,  widow  of  Gilbert  Pipard, 
and  one  of  the  three  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  William,  the  boy  of 
Egremond,  of  whose  drowning  in  the  Strid  Wordsworth  has 
made  a  ballad,  Robert  died  childless  in  1109.  Of  his  brother 
Reinaud  or  Reynold  de  Courtenay  little  is  known,  save  that  he 
was  a  married  man  in  1178  when  he  and  his  wife  Hawise  were 
given  by  the  pope  a  licence  to  have  a  free  chapel  at  Okehampton, 
This  wife,  Hawise  de  Ayencourt,  was,  with  Maude  his  father's 
second  wife,  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Maude  of  Avranches,  her 
father  being  the  lord  of  Ayencourt,  first  husband  of  the  last 
named  Maude.  Her  great  inheritance  included  the  honour  of 
Okehampton  in  Devonshire  of  which,  as  a  widow,  she  had  livery 
about  1205.  Her  son,  Robert  de  Courtenay,  succeeded  to  her 
land  in  I3ig,  having  been  his  uncle  Robert's  heir  in  Sutton  ten 
years  before.  Like  his  father  he  advanced  his  house  by  a  great 
marriage,  his  wife  being  Mary,  the  younger  daughter  of  William 
de  Vernon,  earl  of  Devon  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1343  by  his  son  John,  who  by  Isabel,  a  daughter  of 
Hugh  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  has  issue  Hu^,  whose  wife  was 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Winchester,  elder  of  the  two 
favourites  of  Edward  II.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  another 
Hugh,  followed  his  father  at  Okehampton  in  1291,  Two  years 
later  died  Isabel,  surviving  sister  and  heir  of  Baldwin  de  Reviers, 
earl  of  Devon,  and  widow  of  William  de  Forz,  last  earl  of 
Aumerle  (Albemarle).  On  her  death-bed  she  had  granted  her 
lordship  of  the  Wight  to  the  king,  but  her  cousin  Hugh  de 
Courtenay  succeeded  her  in  the  unalienated  estates  of  the  house  of 
Reviers.  He  was  summoned  as  a  baron  on  the  6th  of  February 
1398/9,  and  in  1300  he  displayed  his  banner  before  the  castle 
of  Caerlaverock.  Claiming  the  "  third  penny  "  of  the  county  of 
Devon,  he  was  refused  by  the  exchequer  as  he  did  not  claim  in  the 
name  of  an  earl.  Following,  however,  a  writ  of  inquiry,  a  patent 
of  the  aand  of  February  1334/5  declared  him  earl  of  Devon 
and  qualified  to  take  such  style  as  his  ancestors,  earls  of  Devon, 
were  wont  to  take.  Hugh,  his  son,  the  second  earl,  a  warrior  who 
drove  the  FreSch  back  from  their  descent  on  Cornwall  in  1339, 
made  another  of  the  brilliant  marriages  of  this  family,  his  wife 
being  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Humfrey  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford 
and  Essex,  by  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Edward  I.  Their  eldest 
son.  Sir  Hugh  de  Courtenay,  shared  in  the  honours  of  Cr6cy  and 
Calais,  and  was  one  of  the  knights  founders  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  the  stall-plate  of  his  arms  being  yet  in  St  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor.  This  knight  died  in  the  lifetime  of  the  earl, 
as  did  his  only  son  Hugh,  summoned  as  a  baron  on  the  3rd  of 
January  1370/1,  a  companion  at  Najara  of  the  Black  Prince, 
whose  step-daughter  Maude  of  Holland  he  had  married.  The 
earl  was  therefore  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Edward  (son  of 
Edward  his  third  son),  earl  marshal  of  England  in  1385,  who  died 
blind  in  1419,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  his  heit 
apparent,  one  of  the  conquerors  at  Agincourt,  Hugh,  a  second 
son  of  Earl  Edward,  succeeded  as  fourth  earl  of  the  Courtenay 
line.  By  his  wife,  a  sister  of  the  renowned  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, he  had  issue  Thomas  the  fifth  earl,  a  partisan  of  Henry  VI., 
whose  wife  was  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Somerset.  The  effigy  of  this  grandaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
with  the  shields  of  Courtenay  and  Beaufort  above  it,  is  in  Colytoa 
church.  It  is  less  than  life  size,  a  fact  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
village  legend  that  it  represents  "  Little  choke-a-bone,"  an  infant 
daughter  of  the  tenth  earl,  who  died  "  choked  by  a  fish  bone." 
In  spite  of  the  evidence  of  the  shields  and  the  1 5th  century  dress 
of  the  cfiigy,  the  legend  has  now  been  strengthened  by  an 
inscription  upon  a  brass  plate,  and  in  the  year  1907  ignorance 
engaged  a  monumental  sculptor  to  deface  the  effigy  by  giving  its 
broken  features  the  newly  carved  face  of  a  young  child.  Both 
sons  of  this  marriage  fell  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Thomas  the 
sixth  earl  being  taken  at  Towton  by  the  Yorkists  and  beheaded 
at  York  in  146a,  his  younger  brother  Henry  having  the  same  fate 
at  Salisbury  in  r466. 

The  earldom  being  extinguished  by  attainder.  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  was  created  earl  of  Devon  in  1469,  but  in  the  same 
year,  having  retired  with  bis  men  from  the  expedition  agi 
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R(>biii  ,<}f.  Redea(^e,  auotlter  eail. of rOevon, Buffered  at  thq 
beadiipafL's.  faa^ds,  hie  patent  being  ,af t«rwaids  annulled  by  a 
statute  oE  Henry  VII.  On  the  restoration  of  Hemy  VI.  John 
Coutteiiay,  only  surviving  brother  of  Ihomaa  and  Henry,  w{is 
restored  to  thfi  earldom  by  the  reversal  of  attainder.  He,  too, 
died  in  the  I^ncastrian  cause,  being  killed  on  the  4th  of  May  1471 
at  Tewke^bviy,  where  he  led  the  rear  of  the  host.  The  representa- 
tioD  of  the'Reviers  carls  and  of  the  Courtenay  barony  fell  then  to 
his  sisters  and  their  descendants.  Beside  him  at  Tewkepbury 
died  his  cousin  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnoc,  son  of  Hugh, 
a  younger  brother  pf  the  blind  earl,  leaving  a  sou  Edward,  who 
thus  became  the  heir  male  of  tte  Jiouse  t^w^gi  not  its  heir 
genial.  Joining  in  the  cause  which,  had  cost,  so  many  of  his 
kinsmen  their  lives,  he  and  his  brother  Walter  shared  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  rising.  On  its  failure  they  fled  into  France  to  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  beside  whom  Sir  Edward  fought  at  Bosworth. 
By  a  patent  of  the  j6th  of  October  148s  ^^  'WM  created  earl  of 
Devon  with  renuinder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  by  an 
act  of  1485  he  was  restored  to  all  honours  lost  in  his  attainder  by 
the  Yorkist  parliamen^t.  He  defended  Exeter  against  Warbeck's 
rebels  and  was  a  knight  of  the  Garter  in  1489,  dying  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  earldom  became  again  forfeit  by  his  son'sattaioder. 
I'hat  son,  William  Courtenay,  had  drawn  the  jealousy  of  Henry 
VII.  by  a  marriage  with  Catherine,  sister  of  the  queen  and 
daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.,  the  Yorkist  sovereign  whose  hand 
hadheen  so  heavy  on  the  Courtenays.  After  the  queen's  death, 
Henry  sent  his  wife's  brother-in-law  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
corresponding  with  Edmund  Pole,  an  attainder  following.  But 
on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIH.,  the  young  king  released  his 
uncle,  who  although  styled  an  earl  was  not  fully  restored  in  blood 
at  his  death  in  1511.  His  son  Henry  Courtenay  obtained  from 
parliament  in  December  15 12  a  reversal  of  his  father's  attainder, 
thus  succeeding  to  the  ^arldom  of  his  grandfather.  At  the  Field 
of  Cloth  of  Gold  he  ran  a  course  with  the  king  of  France.  He 
was  knight  of  the  Garter  and  on  the  15th  of  Ju^e  1535  had  a 
pat^t  as  marquess  of  Exeter.  Profiting  by  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  he  increased  his  estate,  his  power  being  all  but 
supreme  in  the  west  country.  But  Cromwell  was  his  enemy  and 
the  royal  strain  in  his  blood  was  a  darigeroua  thing.  Involved  in 
correspondence  with  Cardinal  Pole,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with 
his  wife  and  his  young  son,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  153S  he 
was  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  The  misfortunes  of  the  house  were 
heavy  upon  the  son,  who  at  twelve  years  old  was  a  prisoner  for 
the  sake  of  his  high  descent.  His  honours  had  been  forfeited, 
and  release  did  not  come  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  who 
took  him  into  favour.  .  Noailles  the  ambassador  found  him  U 
pint  beau  elle  pltts  agriable  genlilkomne  d'Angletcrre,  and  he  had 
some  hopes  of  becoming  king  consort.  The  queen  created  him 
earl  of  Devonshire  by  a  patent  of  the  3rd  of  September  1553  and 
in  the  next  month  he  ^as  restored  in  blood,  But^  disappointed  in 
his  hopes,  he  formed  some  wild  pl^ns  for  marrying  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  making  her  queen.  He  could  raise  Devon  and 
Cornwall-  Wyat  did  raise  Kent,  but  th^  plot  w^  soon  crushed. 
The  earl  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower  and  thenqe  to  Fotheringhay. 
At  Easter  of  1555  he  was  rfdeased  on  parole  and  exiled,  dying 
suddenly  at  Padua  in  1556.  His  co-heirs  were  the  descendants  of 
the  four  sisters  of  Earl  Edward  (d.  1519),  th^  wives  of  four 
Cornish  squires,  and  with  him  was  extinguished,  to  the  belief  of 
all  men,  the  Courtenays'  eaddom  of  Devon.  .  Hie  heir  male  was 
Sir  William  Courtenay,  his  sixth  cousin  onoe  removpd,  head  of  a 
knightly  line  of  Courtenays  whose  seat  was  Powderham  Castlej 
a  line  which,  during  the  civil  wars,  stood  for  the  White  Rose. 
Sir  William,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  St  Quintin  in  ^557, 
was  succeeded  by  his.son,  another  Sir  Williajn,  one  of  the  .under- 
takers for  the  settling  of  Ireland,  where  the  family  obtained  great 
estates,  Willfani  Courtenay  of  Powderham,  of  whose,  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wiiliarn  .Waller  (the  parltamMit's 
general)  it  is  remarked  .that  the  years  of  bride  and  bridegroom 
added  together  were  less  than  thirty  when  their  first  child  was 
l)om,  was  created  a  baronet  liy  writ  of  privy  seal  io  February 
1644,  th«  patent  being  never  enr9lled.  His  great  grand&on,.  Sir 
William  Courtenay)  many  years  a  mwnb^  of,  parliament,  was  on 


the  6th  of  May  176?,  ten.dM'.s  before  hja  df^tl^.  creafsdVi^cowt. 
Courtenay  of  Powderham  ^asiM^. '    ,      . ..    1  ,    -. 

Since  the  death  at  Padua  in  1556,  of.  Edward^jarl  of  t>cvoi4, 
that  ancient  title  had  been  twice  revived.  Cbarles  Blount,' 
Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  created  earl  of  Devon  ii^  1603,,  died 
without, lawful  issue  in  1606.  In  161S  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
son  of  the  famous  Bess  of  Hardwick,  was  given  lie  same  title, 
which  is  still  amor\g  the  peerage  honours. of  the  duc^  house 
descending  from  him.  For  the  Courtenays,  who  ^ad  Ffthout 
protest  accepted  a  baronetcy  and  a  viscounty,  their  earldoin  was 
dead.  In  the  reign  of  Willi^ni  IV.,  the  third  and  last  Viscount 
Courtenay  was  living  unmarried  in  Paris,  an  exile  who  for 
sufficient  reasons  was  keeping  out  of  the  reach  pf  the  English. 
criininal  law.  In  the  name  of  this  man,  his  presumptive  heir 
male,  William  Courtenay,  clerk  assistant  of  the  parliament, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Courtenay 
earldom  under  the  patent  of  1553  was  still  in  eiistcnce,  the  plea 
being  that  the  terms  of  the  remainder — to  him  and  his  h^irs  male 
for  ever— did  not  limit  the  succession  to  heirs  male  of  the  body 
of  the  grantee.  Five  other  cases  wherein  the  words  de  cvrPori  svo 
had  been  omitted  from  the  patent  are  known  to  peerage  lawyers. 
In  no  case  had  a  peerage  before  been  claimed  by  collateral 
heirs  male.  "  I  have  often  rallied  Brougham,"  writes  Lord 
Campbell,  "  upon  his  creating  William  Courtenay  earl  of  Devon. 
He  says  he  consulted  Chief  Justice  Tenterden.  But  Tenterden 
knew  nothing  of  peerage  law."  After  the  death  of  the  exile  in 
1835  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  succeeded  him  as  an  eati  by 
force  of  the  House  of  Lords  decision  of  the  ijth  of  March  1831. 
His  second  son,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hugh  Courtenay  (1811-1904), 
succeeded,  as  13th  earl,  a  nephew  whose  extravagance  had  im- 
poverished the  estates.  He  in  turn  was  followed,  as  14th  earl,  by 
his  grandson  Charles  Pepys  Courtenay  (b.  1870). 

No  other  recognized  branch  of  this  house,  once  so  widely 
spread  in  the  western  counties,  is  now  among  the  landed  houses  of 
England.  Among  its  cadets  were  many  famous  warriors,  but 
three  prelates  must  be  reckoned  as  the  most  emment  of  the 
Courtenays.  William,  a  younger  son  of  the  mfttch  of  Courtenay 
and  Bohun,  was  bishop  of  Hereford  in  1370,  bi^op  of  London  in 
137s  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1381.  ,  Proceeding  against 
Wyclifie  he  opposed  John  of  Gaunt,  who,  taimtjng  him  with  bis 
trust  in  his  great  kinsfolk,  threatened  to  drag  him  out  of  St  Paul's 
by  his  hair,  ^  threat  which  roused  the  angry- Londoners  in  his 
defence  He  died  in  1396  and  lies  buried  at  the  feet  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  his  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  B^  his  mil  he  left  his  be?t 
mitre  to  his  nephew  Richard  Courtenay — son  and  pupil,  as  he 
styles  him — against  the  time  hp  should,  be  a  bishop.  Thia  Richard, 
a  friend  of  Henry  V.  when  prince,  and  treasi|r^  ot  his  household, 
was  bishop  pf  Norwich  in  1413.  Twipe  chancellor  of  Oxford,  he 
repelled  Archbishop  Arundel  and  all  his  train  when  that  prUnate 
would  have  had  a  visitation  of  the  university,  although  the 
claim  of  the.university  toindependencewasat  la^t  broken  down. 
Tall  of  stature,  eloquent  and  learned,  he  kept  the  favour  of  the 
king,  who  was  with  him  when  he  died  of  dysentery  in  the  host 
before  HiirQ^ur.  .  Heir  of  this  bishop  was  his  nephJaw  Sir  Philip 
of  Powderham,  whose  younger  son  Peter  Courtenay  was  the 
third  of  the  Courtenay  prelates,  being  bishopof  Exeter  from  r47S 
to  i4Sl7,  when  he  was  translated  to  Winchester.  Although  of  the 
Yorkist  Courtenays,  he  wa^  of  Buckingham's  party  and,  being 
attainted  by  Richard  III.  for  joining  with  certain  of  his  kinsfolk  it) 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  west,  he  escaped  to  Brittany,  whence. lie 
returned  with  the  first  Tudor  sovereign,  wbp  had  him  in  higfa 
favour.  A  fourth  prelate  of  this  family  was  Henry  Reginald 
Courtenay,  who  was  bishop  of  Bristol  1794-1797  and  bishop  c£ 
Exeter  from  1797  to  his  death  in  1803.  • 

See  charter,  patent,  close,  fine  and  plea  rolls,  inquests  ^jJ  morltJit 
and  other  records.  G.  E.  C.'s  CompleU  Peeragt;  Dtctionary  of 
Natiotuii  BiofTa-phy;  Nates  and  Qaenes,  series  viii.  vol.  7;  j.  H. 
Round's  Peerage  Sttidus;  CaienSars  of  Slate  PsPers;  Macfayn's 
Diary  (Camden  Society);  Chroniclea  of  Capnave,  Wavrin,  Adam  of 
Usk,&c.  ™   ,.  (O.  BaO 

COURTBNAT,  RICHARD  (d.  1415),  English  pTvlata^  was  a'  son, 
of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay  of  .PowdArham  Castle,  near  ]Exeter,  a&i^ 
a  grandson  of  Hugh  Cooitenay,  earl  of  J3«voii  (d.  izJlh  Ha 
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was  a  nepbew  of  ^f^Dmni  CovrttnBy,  archbishop '  of  Cftnteibury, 
and  h  descsnd&nt  df  EdwaM  I.  Educated  at  Exeter  College, 
Osi/Ord,  he  entweit  the  church,  where  his  Advance  was  rapid, 
'  H«  held  Several  prebends,  Was  dean  of  St  Asaph  and  tfaea  deais  of 
Wdk,  mod  became  biBhop  of  Norwich  in  1413.  As  chaDCellor  ol 
the  university  of  Oxford,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1407 
attd  again  in  1410,  Courtenay  asserted  the  independence  of  the 
'  vnivei^ty  against  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1411;  but  the  archbishop,  supported  by  Henry  IV.  and  Pope 
John  XXni.,  eventually  ttiumphed.  Courtenay'was  a  personal 
friend  of  Henry  V.  both  before  and  after  he  came  to  thfe  throne; 
aod'tn  1413,  immedlstdy  after  Henry's  Bccess)<m,  he  via  made 
treasorer  of  the  rdyal  household.  On  two  occasions  he  went  on 
diplomatic  errands  to  France,  and  he  was  also  employed  by 
Henry  on  public  business  at  home.  Having  accompanied  the 
king  to  Harfleur  in  August  1415,  Courtenay  was  attacked  by 
dysentery  and  died  on  the  tjth  of  September  1415,  bis  body 
being  bmied  i«  Westminster  Abbey. 

Another  member  of  this  family,  Peter  CotntTENAY  (d.  1491), 
a  grandnephew  of  Richard,  also  attained  hi^  position  in  the 
English  Churd).  Educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Peter 
becamedean  of  Whulsof,  tbes'  dean  of  Eseter;  in  1478  bishop 
of  Exeter;«nd  In  1487  bishop  of  Winchester  in  succession  to 
William  of  Waynflete.  With  Henry  Stafiord,  duke  of  Bucking- 
hnn,  and  oUiers  hi  atten^ted  t6  raise  a  Febblllon  against  Richard 
IQ.  in  14SJ,  and  ficdto  Brittany  when  thid  eotetprise  failed. 
Courtenfty' was  restored  to  hi^  dignities  and  estates  in  1485  by 
Henry  VII.',  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  England,  and  he  died 
on  the  23rd  of  September  1492. 

See  J.  H.  Wyllev  History  itf  En^nd  under  Ikatry  IV.  (London, 
1884-1898),  . 

COURTENAV,  WILUAH  (c.  1343-1306),  English  prelate,  Was 
ayoungcr  son  dflfU^'CQbiYdnay,^earI-of.'D0vDn'i(di'iJ77),  and 
ttupQch  hia  mathu'  Margaret,  daughter  of  H&nipfaxey  Bohun, 
eael  of  Hereford,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Edward  I.  Being  a 
native  of  the  nest  of  England  be  was  educated  at  Stapledon  Hall, 
Oxkod,  and  afCcr  graduating  in  law.  was  chosen  diaocellor  of 
the  univeraty  in  136}.  Coivrtanay's  eocleaastical  and  political 
career -begail  about  the  sanKtinOi  Having  been  made  prebendaiy 
ot  £xot«,  of  WeUfiiand  o£  .Vpik,  he  was  consecrated  biihoi>  of 
Berefordin  1370,  waS' trandftted  to  the  see  of  Loodon  in  1375  > 
and  becamb  ardifaishdp  oi  Canterbury  hi  I  j8r, succeeding  Simon 
of  Sudbury  in  bothi  tbese'lattes  positkms.  As  a.  pcditiciaa  tlte 
period  of  his  activity  c<Hncide8  with  the  years  of  Edward  ill.'s 
dotagcj  and  Vith -practically  the  whi^  of  Richard  II.'s  Kigh. 
From  the  brst  he  ranged  himself  among  the  opponents  of  John 
of  Gaunti  duke  of  Lancaster;  he  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the 
rights  of  the  EnHliali  Churnh,  and  was  always  eager  to  root  out 
LoUardry.  In  i373hcdaclaredLatoiivocatkinthathBWonldnot 
ogatribttte.  to  a  nifisidy  until  the  evils  from  which  the  church 
sufleied  weio  removed;  in  1375  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  by  publishing  a-ftapal  buJl  agaiiist  the  Florentines;  and  in, 
1377  bis  decided  action  'during  the  .quarrel  between  John  of 
Gaunt  and  Wilhaai  nf  Wykeham  ended  in  t  temporary  tri&mph 
for  the  faodiop.  Wjdi&e  was  uiotber  cause  of  diffilrence  between 
LancaUei  and  CoUrtenay-  In  1377  the  refonner  appeared 
brioTc  Archbishop  Sudbury  and  CoUrtenay,  wi»en  an  altercation 
betweea  the  dukei  and  the  bishop  kd  to  the  dispersal  of  {he  courl, . 
and  during  the  ^nsuiiiB  riot  Laacastei  probably  owed  his  safety 
to  the  good  offices  of  his  foe.  Having  meanwhile  become  areh~ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  Courtenay  summoned  a  council,  orsynod, 
in  LeodoQ,  wbidi  condemned  the  t^unions  of  WycltSe;  he  then 
attacked  the  LoUsrdi  at  Oxford,  and  urged  the  bdslu^  to 
imprison  horetica.  He  waa  for  a  short  time  chancellor  of  England 
during  ij8i,anil  in  January  i3S3he  officiated  at  the  marriageof 
Richard  IL-with  Anna  t&  Bohemia,  afterwards  crowning  the 
queen,.  In  ijSu  the  srchhlshop'e  visitationled  to  disputes  with 
the  bfsht^  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and-  Courtenay  was  only 
partjajly  able  to  «nforce  the  payment  at  a  special  tax  to  meet  h^ 
ejqienses  on  this  ocdaaion,  During  bis  concluding  years  the 
archbishcp  appears  tO  have  upheld  the  papal  authority  in 
Eaglaudi  although-  net  to  the  injury  of  the  Fnglfeh  Church. 
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He  protested  agaJrfst  th^  confirtniitioh  of  the  statute  of  provisors 
ill  1390,  and  he  was  suctessful  in  sh'ghtly  modifying  the  statute  of 
praemunire  m  (393,  Disliking  the  extravagance  of  Richard  H. 
he  publicly  reproved  the  king,  snd  after  an  aagiy  scene  the  royal 
threats  drove  him  for  a  time  into  Devonshire.  In  1386  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  reform  the  kingdom  and 
the  royal  household,  and  iTf  1387  ht  arranged  a  pefLce  between 
Richard  and  his  enemies  under  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  diike  of 
Gloucester,  Courtenay  died  at  Maidstone  on  the  31st  of  July 
t3  96,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 

See  W.  F.  Hook,  tine!  of  Ihe  ArchbisTwp!  of  CanUthury,  vol.  iv. 
(London,  1860-1876);  and  W.  Stubbs,  CmstUutitmal  History,  vols. 
ii.  and  iii.  (Oxford,  1^3-1896). 

COURTESY  (O.  Fr.  curtesie,  later  ctmrloisie),  manners'  or 
behavumr  that  suit  a  court,  politeness,  due  consideration  for 
others.  A  apedal  application  of  the  word'  is  tn  the  expression 
"by  cnurtesy,"  where  something  is  granted  ont  of  favour  and 
not  of  right,  henoe  "courtesy"  titles,  i.e.  those  titles  of  rank 
which  we  given  by  custom  to  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquesses 
and  earls,  usually  the  second  title  held  by  the  father;  to  the 
younger  sons  and  to  the  daughters  of  dukes  and  marquesses, 
viz.  the  prefix  "lord"  and  "lady"  with  the  Christian  and 
surname.  For  "tenure  by  the  courtesy"  see  CdrteSy.  Another 
form  of  the  word,  "  curtsey  "  or  "  curtsy,"  was  eariy  confined 
to  the  expression  of  oiurtesy  or  respect  by  a  gesture  or  boW, 
now  cnty  of  the  reverence  made  by  8  woman,  consisting  in  a 
bending  of  the  knees  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  body. 

'  OOOBTHO^  WILUAH  JOHH  (1842-  ),  English  writer 
and  historian  of  poetry,  whose  father  was  rector  of  South  Mailing, 
Essex,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  July  1843,  FYom  Harrow  school 
he  went  to  New  College,  Oxford;  took  first-^^lasses  in  classical 
"  moderations  "  and  "  greats  ";  and  won  the  Newdigate  prize 
for  poetry  (1864)  and  the  Chancellor's  English  essay  (1868). 
He  seemed  destined  for  distinction  as  a  poet,  bis  vOhime'of 
Ludibria  Lunae  (1869)  being  followed  In  1870  by  the  remarkably 
fine  Parodist  of  Birds.  But  a  certain  acadenaic  quality  of  mind 
seemed  to  check  his  output  in  verse  and  divert  it  into  the  field 
of  criticism.  A[Mit  fn»n  many  contributions  to  the  higher 
jouma&m,  his  Htcrary  career  is  associated  mainly  with  his 
continuation  of  the  edition  of  Pope's  works,  begun  by  Whitw^ 
Elwin  (1816-11)00),  which  appeared  in  ten  volumes  from  1871- 
i«89i  his  life  of>  Addtoon  (Men  of  Letters  series,  1882);  hb 
labertd  MoKMent  m  Bit^sk  lAterature  (1885);  and  his  temtre 
•f  the  professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  (i8qs-'i^0i)  ,  which 
resulted  in  his  elaborate  History  of  EM^isk  Poetry  (the  first 
vcdurae  appearing  in  1895),  and  his  I^fe  in  Poetry  {l^t).  He 
deals  with  the  histoty  of  English  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
unity  as  a  result  of  the  national  spirit  and  thought  in  succeetUbg 
ages,  and  attempts  to  bring  the  great  poets  into  relation  with 
this.  In  r8$7  he  was  appointed  a  civil  service  commissioner, 
beiog'first  comndsstoner  in  r8g3,  and  being  made  a  C.B.  He 
wasmadeanhoBoraryfellowof  his  old  college  at  Oxford  in  tSgS, 
and  was  given  rte  honorary  degrees  of  D.Litt.  by  Durham  fe 
1895  and  of  LL.D.  by  Edinborgh  University  in  1898. 

COURT  l^Bt,  B^  Engli^  petty  criminal  court  for  tbe  puniftH- 
ment  bf  smalt  offences.  It  has  been  usual  to  makea  distinction 
betwieen  cpnrt  baron' and  court  leet^  as  being  sftparate  courts, 
but  in  the  early  history  of  the  court  leet  no  such  distinction 

'  The  history  of  the  word  "  Icet  "  is  very  obscure.  It  appears  in 
Anglo-French  document*  as  Itle  and  in  Anelo-Latin  aa  Ula.  Pro- 
fessckC  W.  W.  Skeat  has  conneeted  it  with  Old  Eaglkh  liHan^  to  let, 
which  \a  very  doubtful,  though  this  is  the  origin  of  the  uee  of  the 
word  in  such  expressions  as  "two-"  "  three-way  leet."  a  place 
where  cross-roads  merf.  The  ffetv  Englisk  Dicitonary  syjggests  a 
connexion  with  "  lathe,"  a  term  which  survives  as  a  division  Of  tlte 
county  of  Kent,  containing  e^veraJ  "  hundreds.''  This  is  of  Old 
Norwe^n.  origin,  and  seems  to  have  meant  "  landed  poasessioiiis," 
ThereisaUoanotherOldNorwegianWiift.acourt  or  judiciai  assembly, 
and  modem  Danish  has  tM[d.  a  division  of  the  country  for  military 

turposes.  J.  H.  Round  (FevdiU  England,  p.  toi)  points  out  that  the 
uSolk  hundred  was  divided  for  assessment  into  equal  biocka  ohlk^d 
"  leets"  (see  further  F.  W.  M^itiand,  SektU  PUof  in  Manorial  QturU, 
Selden  Soc.  Publications  I.  Ixxiii-lxxvi).  "  Leet  "  isalso  used,  chiefiy 
in  Scotland,  for  a  list  of  persons  nominated  for  election  to  an  oAice- 
This  is,  apparently,  a  shortened  form  (rf'the  French  ^U,  elected. ' 
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can  be  drawn.  At  a  very  early  time  the  lords  of  manors  exercised 
or  claimed  certaia  jurisdictional  franchises.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  "view  of  frankpledge"  and  its  attendant 
police  jurisdiction.  Some  time  in  the  later  middle  ages  the 
court  baron  when  exercisinfc  these  powers  gained  the  name  of 
/erf,  and,  later,  of  "  court  leet."  The  quo  vmrranlo  proceedings 
of  Edward  I.  established  a  sharp  disrincdon  between  the  court 
baron,  exercising  strictly  manorial  rights,  and  the  court  leet, 
depending  for  its  jurisdiction  upon  royal  franchise.  The  court 
leet  was  a  court  of  record,  and  its  duty  was  not  only  to  view  the 
pledges  but  to  present  by  jury  all  crimes  that  might  happen 
within  the  jurisdiction,  and  punish  the  same.  The  steward  of 
the  court  acted  as  judge,  presiding  wholly  in  a  judicial  character, 
the  ministerial  acts  being  executed  by  the  bailiff.  The  court 
leet  began  to  decline  in  the  r4th  century,  being  superseded  by 
the  more  modem  courts  of  the  justices,  but  in  many  cases  courts 
leet  were  kept  up  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
Indeed,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  now  actually  extinct, 
as  many  still  survive  for  formal  purposes,  and  by  s.  40  of  the 
Sheriffs  Act  1887  they  are  expressly  kept  up. 

COURT-MABTIAL,  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offences  against 
military  or  naval  discipline,  or  for  the  administration  of  martial 
law.  In  England  courts-martial  have  inherited  part  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  old  Curia  militaris,  or  court  of  the  chivalry, 
in  which  a  single  marshal  and  at  one  time  the  high  constable 
proceeded  "  according  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  that  court, 
and,  in  cases  omitted  according  to  the  civil  law,  secundum  legem 
armoTUftt "  (Coke,  4  Ins.  17).  The  modem  form  of  the  courts 
was  adopted  by  ordinance  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  when  English 
soldiers  were  studying  the  "  articles  and  military  laws  "  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the  Dutch  military  code  of  Ambeim; 
it  is  £rst  recognized  by  statute  in  the  first  Mutiny  Act  of  1689. 
The  Mutiny  Act  (with  various  extensions  and  amendments) 
and  the  statutory  articles  of  war  continued  to  be  the  sources 
of  military  law  which  courts-martial  administered  until  1879, 
when  they  were  codified  in  the  Army  Discipline  and  Regulation 
Act  1879,  which  was,  in  turn,  superseded  by  the  Army  Act  1881. 
This  act  is  re-enacted  annually  by  the  Army  (Aimual)  Act. 
Tile  constitution  of  courts-martial,  their  procedure,  &c.,  are 
dealt  with  under  Miutaky  Law. 

Naoal  Courts-Martial.— T^t:  administration  of  the  barbarous 
naval  law  of  England  was  long  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of 
commanders  acting  under  instrucrions  from  the  lord  high 
admiral,  who  was  supreme  over  both  the  royal  and  merchant 
navy.  It  was  the  leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament  who  first 
secured  something  like  a  regular  tribunal  by  passing  in  1645 
an  ordinance  and  articles  concerning  martial  law  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tiavy.  Under  this  ordinance  Blake,  Monk  and  Penn 
issued  instructions  for  the  holding  general  and  ship  courts- 
martial  with  written  records,  the  one  for  captains  and  com- 
manders, the  other  for  subordinate  officers  and  men.  Of  the 
latter  the  mate,  gunner  and  boatswain  were  members,  but  the 
admirals  reserved  a  control  over  the  more  serious  sentences. 
Under  an  act  of  1661  the  high  admiral  again  received  power 
to  issue  commissions  for  holding  courts- martial — a  {wwer  which 
continues  to  be  exercised  by  the  board  of  admiralty.  During 
the  i8th  century,  under  the  auspices  of  Anson,  the  jurisdiction 
was  greatly  extended,  and  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1749  was 
passed  in  which  the  penalty  of  death  occurs  as  frequently  as  the 
curses  in  the  commination  service.  The  Naval  Articles  of  War 
have  always  been  statutory,  and  the  whole  system  may  now  be 
said  to  rest  on  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  1866,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  1884.  The  navy  has  its  courts  of  inquiry  for  the  con- 
fidential investigation  of  charges  "  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman."  Under  the  act  of  1866  a  court- 
martial  must  consist  of  from  five  to  nine  officers  of  a  certain 
rank,  and  must  be  held  publicly  on  board  of  one  of  H.M.  ships 
of  war,  and  where  at  least  two  such  ships  are  together.  The 
rank  of  the  president  depends  on  that  of  the  prisoner.  A  judge- 
advocate  attends,  and  the  procedure  resembles  that  in  military 
courts,  except  that  the  prisoner  is  not  asked  to  plead,  and  the 
sentence,  if  not  one  of  death,  does  not  require  the  confirmation 


of  the  commander-in-chief  abroad  or  of  the  admiralty  at  borne. 
The  court  has  a  large  and  useful  power  of  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  a  less  serious  offence  than  that  charged,  which  might 
well  be  imitated  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts.  The  death 
sentence  is  always  carried  out  by  hanging  at  the  yard-arm; 
Admiral  Byng,  however,  was  shot  in  1757.  The  board  of 
admiralty  have,  under  the  Naval  Discipline  Acts,  a  general 
power  of  suspending,  annulling,  and  modifying  sentences  which 
are  not  capital.  The  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  persons  belonging 
to  the  navy,  to  land  forces  and  other  passengers  on  board,  ship- 
wrecked crews,  spies,  persons  borne  on  the  books  of  H.M.  ships 
in  commission,  and  civilians  on  board  who  endeavour  to  seduce 
others  from  allegiance.  The  definition  oi  the  jurisdiction  by 
locality  includes  harbours,  havens  or  creeks,  lakes  or  rivers, 
in  or  out  of  the  United  Kingdom;  all  places  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  admiralty;  all  places  on  shore  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  dockyards,  barracks,  hospitals,  &c.,  of  the 
service  wherever  situated;  all  places  on  shore  in  or  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  all  offences  punishable  under  the  Articles 
of  War  except  those  specified  in  section  38  of  the  Naval  Disdfdine 
Act  i860,  which  are  punishable  by  ordinary  law.  The  Royal 
Marines,  while  borne  on  the  books  of  H.M.  ships,  are  subject 
to  the  Naval  Discipline  Acts,  and,  by  an  order  in  council,  1882, 
when  they  are  embarked  on  boaid  ship  for  service  on  shore; 
otherwise  they  are  under  the  Army  Acts.  By  s.  179,  sub.'Sec. 
7,  of  the  Army  Act,  in  the  application  of  the  act  to  the  Royal 
Marines  the  admiralty  is  substituted  for  military  authorities. 

AlTTHOIuriBS. — Simmons,  On  the  Constitution  and  Practice  0/ 
Courls-Martial;  Clode,  MHitary  and  Martial  Laxo;  Stephena, 
Gifford  and  Smith,  Manual  of  Naval  Law  and  Courl-MarliiU  Pro- 
cedure. The  eariier  writers  on  courts- martial  are  Adye  {1796), 
M'Arthur  (1813),  Maitby  (1813,  Boston),  James  (i8ao),  D'Aguilar 
(1843),  and  Hough,  Precedents  «ii  Military  Law  (1855). 

COURTNEY,  LB(»fARD  HBHR7  COVRTNET,  Bakok  (1831- 
),  English  politician  and  man  of  letters,  eldest  son  of  J.  S. 
Courtney,  a  banker,  was  bom  at  Penzance  on  the  6th  of  July 
1832.  At  Cambridge,  Leonard  Courtney  was  second  wrangler 
and  first  Smith's  prizeman,  and  was  electni  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
St  John's.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincofai's  Inn  in  1858, 
was  professor  of  political  economy  at  University  College  from 
187  J  to  1S75,  and  in  December  1876,  after  a  previous  unsuccessful 
attempt,  was  elected  to  parliament  for  Liskean)  in  the  Liberal 
interest.  He  conrinued  to  represent  the  bcnrntgh,  and  the 
district  into  which  it  was  merged  by  the  Refann  Act  of  1885, 
until  1900,  when  his  attitude  towards  the  South  African  War — 
he  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  so-called  "  Pro-Boer  "  party — 
compelled  his  retirement.  Until  1885  he  was  a  devoted  adherent 
of  Mr  Gladstone,  particularly  in  finance  and  foreign  affairs. 
In  1880  he  was  Under-Secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department, 
in  1861  for  the  colonies,  and  in  1S83  secretary  to  the  treasury; 
but  he  was  always  a  stubborn  fighter  for  principle,  and  upon 
finding  that  the  government's  Reform  Bill  in  1884  contained 
no  recognition  of  the  scheme  for  proportional  representation, 
to  which  he  was  deeply  committed,  he  resigned  office.  He 
refused  to  support  Mr  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1885,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  chiefly  contributed  to  its  rejection,  and 
whose  reputation  for  unbending  integrity  and  intellectual 
eminence  gave  solidity  to  the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  In  18S6 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  committees  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  efficiency  in  this  office  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  the 
speakership  in  1895.  A  Liberal  Unionist,  however,  could  only 
be  elected  by  Conservative  votes,  and  he  had  made  himself 
objectionable  to  a  large  section  of  the  party  by  his  independent 
attitude  on  various  questions,  on  which  bis  Liberalism  outweighed 
his  party  loyalty.  He  would  in  any  case  have  been  incapacitated 
by  an  affection  of  the  eyesight,  which  for  a  while  threatened 
to  withdraw  him  from  public  life  altogether.  After  1895  Mr 
Courtney's  divergences  from  the  Unionist  party  on  questions 
other  than  Irish  politics  became  gradually  more  marked.  He 
became  known  in  the  House  of  Commons  principally  for  his 
candid  criticism  of  the  measures  introduced  by  his  nominal 
leaders,  and  he  was  rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  Opposition 
than  as  a  Ministerialist;  and  when  the  crisis  with  the  Transvaal 
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came  in  181)9,  Mr  Courtney's  views,  which  remained  substantially 
what  they  were  when  he  supported  the  settlement  after  Majuba 
in  1881,  had  plainly  become  incompatible  with  his  position  even 
as  a  nominal  follower  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr  Chamberlain. 
He  gradually  reverted  to  formid  membership  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  in  January  1906  unsuccessfully  contested  a  division 
of  Edinburgh  as  a.  supporter  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banuerman 
at  the  general  election.  Among  the  birthday  honours  of  1906 
he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Courtney  of  Fenwith 
(Cornwall).  Lord  Courtney,  who  in  1883  married  Miss  Catherine 
Potter  (an  elder  sister  of  Mrs  Sidney  Webb),  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  the  women's  movement.  In  earlier  years  he  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  The  Times,  and  he  wrote  numerous  essays 
in  the  principal  reviews  on  political  and  economic  subjects. 
In  igor  he  published  a  book  on  The  Working  ConslituHon  of  the 
Untied  Kingdom. 

Two  of  his  brothers,  John  Mortimer  Courtney  (b.  1838),  and 
William  Prideaux  Courtney  (b.  1845),  also  attained  public  dis- 
tinction, the  former  in  the  government  service  in  Canada  (from 
1869,  retiring  in  1906),  rising  to  be  deputy-minister  of  finance, 
and  the  latter  in  the  British  civil  service  (1865-1893),  and  as  a 
prominent  man  of  letters  and  bibliographer. 

COURTOIS,  JACQUES  (i6ii-r676)  and  OUILLAUH^  (162S- 
1679).  The  two  French  painters  who  bore  these  names  are  also 
called  by  the  Italian  equivalents  Giacomo  (or  Jacopo)  Cortese 
and  GugUelmo  Cortese.  Each  of  the  brothers  is  likewise  named, 
from  his  native  province,  Le  Bourguignon,  or  II  Borgognone. 

Jacques  Court<ns  waa  bom  at  St  Hippolyte,  near  Besangon,  in 
1631.  His  father  was  a  painter,  and  with  him  Jacques  remained 
studying  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen.  Towards  1637  he  came  to  Italy, 
was  hospitably  received  at  Milan  by  a  Burgundian  gentleman, 
and  entered,  and  for  three  years  remained  in,  the  French  military 
service.  The  sight  of  some  battle-pictures  revived  his  taste  for 
fine  art.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and  studied  under  the  friendly 
tutelage  of  Guido;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
painted,  in  the  Cistercian  monastery,  the  "Miracle  of  the  Loaves," 
Here  be  took  a  boose  and  after  a  white  entered  upon  his  own 
characteristic  st)de  of  art,  that  of  battle-painting,  in  which  he  has 
been  accounted  to  excel  all  other  old  masters  j  his  merits  were 
cordially  recognized  by  the  celebrated  Cerquozzi,  named  Michel- 
angelo delle  Battagtie.  He  soon  rose  from  penury  to  ease,  and 
married  a  painter's  beautiful  daughter,  Maria  Va^ni;  she  died 
after  seven  years  of  wedded  life.  Prince  Matthias  of  Tuscany 
employed  Courtoison  some  striking  works  in  his  villa,  Lappeggio, 
represenring  with  much  historical  accuracy  the  prince's  military 
exploits.  In  Venice  also  the  artist  executed  for  the  senator 
Sagredo  some  remarkable  battle-pieces.  In  Florence  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  taking  the  habit  in  Rome  in  1655;  it  was 
calumniously  rumoured  that  he  adopted  this  course  in  order  to 
escape  punishment  for  having  poisoned  his  wife.  As  a  Jesuit 
father,  Courtois  painted  many  works  in  churches  and  monasteries 
of  the  society.  He  lived  piously  in  Rome,  and  died  there  of  apo- 
plexy on  the  zothof  May  1676  (some  accounts  say  1670  or  1671). 
His  battle-pieces  have  movement  and  fire,  warm  colouring  (now 
too  often  blackened),  and  great  command  of  the  brush,^those  of 
moderate  dimensions  are  the  more  esteemed.  They  are  slight 
in  execution,  and  tell  out  best  from  a  distance.  Courtois  etched 
with  skill  twelve  battle-subjects  of  his  own  composition.  The 
Dantzig  painter  named  in  Italy  Pandolfo  Reschi  was  his  pupil. 

Guillaume  Courtois,  bom  likewise  at  St  Hippolyte,  came  to 
Italy  with  his  brother.  He  went  at  once  to  Rome,  and  entered 
the  school  of  Pietro  da  Cortona.  He  studied  also  the  Bolognese 
paintera  and  Giovanni  Barbieri,  and  formed  for  himself  a  style 
with  very  little  express  mannerism,  partly  resembling  that  of 
Maratta.  He  painted  the  "  Battle  of  Joshua  "  in  the  Quirinal 
Gallery,  the  "  Crucifixion  of  St  Andrew  "  in  the  church  of  that 
saint  on  Monte  Cavallo,  various  works  for  the  Jesuits,  some  also 
in  co-operarion  with  his  brother.  Hb  last  production  was 
Christ  admonishing  Martha.  Hb  draughtsmanship  is  better  than 
that  of  Jacques,  whom  he  did  not,  however,  rival  in  spirit, 
colour  or  composition.  He  also  executed  some  etchings. 
Guillaume  Courtois  died  of  gout  on  the  isthof  June  1679. 


OOURTSAI  (Flemish,  Kcrtryk),  an  important  and  once  famous 
town  of  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  situated  on  the  Lys.  Fop. 
(1904)  34,564.  It  is  now  best  known  for  its  fine  linen,  which 
ranks  with  that  of  Lame.  The  lace  factories  are  also  important 
and  employ  5000  hands.  But  considerable  as  is  the  prosperity  of 
modem  Courtrai  it  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  was  in  the  middle 
ages  during  the  halcyon  period  of  the  Flemish  communes.  Then 
Courtrai  had  a  popidation  of  300,000,  now  it  is  little  over  a  sixth 
of  that  number.  On  the  nth  of  July  1302  the  great  battle  of 
Courtrai  (see  Inpantky)  was  fought  outside  its  walls,  when  the 
French  army,  under  the  count  of  Artois,  was  vanquished  by  the 
allied  burghers  of  Bruges,  Ypres  and  Courtrai  with  tremendous 
loss.  As  many  as  700  pairs  of  golden  spurs  were  collected  on  the 
field  from  the  bodies  of  French  knights  and  hung  up  as  an 
offering  in  an  abbey  church  of  the  town,  which  has  long  dis- 
appeared. There  are  still,  however,  some  interesting  remains  of 
Courtrai's  former  grandeur.  Perhaps  the  Pont  de  Broel,  with  its 
towers  at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  is  as  characteristic  and 
complete  as  any  monument  of  ancient  Flanders  that  has  come 
down  to  modem  times.  The  hfltel  de  ville,  which  dated  from  the 
earlier  half  of  the  i6th  century,  was  restored  in  1S46,  and  since 
then  statues  have  also  been  added  to  represent  those  that 
formerly  ornamented  the  facade.  Two  ridily  and  elaborately 
carved  chirdney-pieces  in  the  hfttcl  de  ville  merit  special  notice. 
The  one  in  the  council  chamber  upstairs  dates  from  1537  and 
gives  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Virtues  and  the  Vices. 
The  other,  three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  contains  an  heraldic 
representation  of  the  noble  families  of  the  town.  The  church  of 
St  Martin  dates  from  the  isth  century,  but  was  practically 
destroyed  in  1863  by  a  fire  caused  by  lightning.  It  has  been 
restored.  The  most  important  building  at  Courtrai  is  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  which  was  begun  by  Count  Baldwin  IX.  in  1191 
and  finished  in  i  s  i  r.  The  portal  and  the  choir  were  reconstructed 
in  the  i8th  century.  In  the  chapel  behind  the  choir  is  hung  one 
of  Van  Dyck's  masterpieces, "  The  Erection  of  the  Cross."  The 
chapel  of  the  counts  attached  to  the  church  dates  from  1373,  and 
contained  mural  paintings  of  the  counts  and  countesses  of 
Flanders  down  to  the  merging  of  the  title  in  the  house  of 
Burgundy.  Most  if  not  all  of  these  had  become  obliterated,  but 
they  have  now  been  carefully  restored.  With  questionable 
judgment  portraits  have  been  added  of  the  subsequent  holders  of 
the  title  down  to  the  emperor  Francis  II.  (I.  of  Austria),  the  last 
representative  of  the  houses  of  Flajiders  and  Burgundy  to  rule 
in  the  Netherlands.  Courtrai  celebrated  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  battle  mentioned  above  by  erecting  3  monument  on  the 
field  in  1903,  and  also  by  fStes  and  historical  processions  that 
continued  for  a  fortnight. 

Courtrai,  the  Cortracum  of  the  Romans,  ranked  as  a  town  from 
the  7th  century  onwards.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but 
was  rebuilt  in  the  loth  century  by  Baldwin  III.  of  Flanders, 
who  endowed  it  with  market  rights  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
its  industrial  importance  by  inviting  the  settlement  of  foreign 
weavers.  The  town  was  once  more  burnt,  in  1383,  by  the  French 
after  the  battle  of  Roosebeke,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1385  by  Philip 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

COURVOISIER,  JEAN  JOSEPH  AHIYHHE  (r77S-i835), 
French  ma^trate  and  politician,  was  bom  at  Besangon  on  the 
30th  of  November  1775.  During  the  revolutionary  period  he 
left  the  country  and  served  in  the  army  of  the  tmigrls  and  later 
in  that  of  Austria.  In  1801,  under  the  Consulate,  he  returned 
to  France  and  established  himself  as  an  advocate  at  Besangon, 
being  appointed  conseiller-audUeur  to  the  court  of  appeal  there  In 
1808,  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  advocate-general  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  resigned  and  left  France  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
and  was  reappointed  after  the  second  Restoration  in  1815.  In 
1817,  after  the  modificarion  of  the  consCituUon  by  the  ordonnance 
oi  the  5th  of  September,  he  was  returned  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  left  centre  and 
supported  the  moderate  policy  of  Richelieu  and  Decazes.  He 
was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  master  of  many  subjects;  and  his 
proved  royalism  made  it  impossible  for  the  ultra- Royalists  to 
discredit  Urn,  much  as  they  resented  his  consistent  opposition  to 
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their  ^it-Bi^tedvioleDce.  After  tlje  revolt  at  I^oasi^  tSijhe 
wa£  nonunated  profureur-giniral  of  the  dty,  and  by  his  sense 
uifl  moderation  did  much  to  restore  order  and  .confidence.  He 
vas  again  a  member  of  the  chamber  from  iBtg  to  1834,  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  exceptional  le;gislation  which  the  second 
administration  of  Richelieu  passed  imder  the  infiuence  of  the 
ultia-Royalists.  In  1S34  he  failed  to  secure  re-election,  and 
occupied  himself  with  his  judicial  duties  until  his  nomination  as 
oouniciUor  of  state  in  1827.  On  the  8th  of  August  1829  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  portfolio  of  justice  in  the  Polignac 
ministcy,  but  resigned  on  the  19th  of  May  1830,  when  he  realized 
that  the  government  intended  to  abrogate  the  Charter  and  the 
inevitable  revolution  that  would  follow.  During  the  trial  of  the 
ez-miflisteia,  in  December,  he  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  and 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  character  of  his  former  colleagues  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  argued  no  little  courage-  ,  He  refused 
to  take  office  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  retired  into  private  life, 
dying  on  the  i8th  of  September  1835. 

COUSCOUS,  or  Rous-kous  {an  Arabic  word  derived  from 
kaskasa,  to  pound),  a  dish  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Africa,  made  of  flour  rubbed  together  and  steamed  over 
a  stew  of  mutton,  fowl,  &c.,  with  which  it  is  eaten. 

COUSIN,  JEAN  (1500-1590),  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Soucy,  near  Seas,  and  be^an  as  a  glass-painter,  his  windows  in 
the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Vincennes  b^ing  considered  the  finest  in 
Fiance.  As  a  painter  of  subject  pictures  he  is  ranked  as  the 
founder  of  the  French  school,  as  having  first  departed  from  the 
practice  of  portraits.  His  "  Last  Judgment,"  influenced  by 
Parmigiano,  b  in  the  Louvre,  and  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  " 
(1523)  in  the  museum  at  Mainz  is  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
Iviown  also  as  a  sculptor,  and.  an  engraver,  both  in  etching  and 
on  wood,  his  wood-cuts  for  Jean  le  Clerc's  Sible  (1596)  and 
other  books  being  his  best-known  work.  He  also  wrote  a  Livre 
de  perspective  (i.j6o),  and  a  Livre  de  porlraUure  (1571), 

See  Ambroise  Firmin-Didot,  £tude  sur  J.  .Cousin  (187?),  and 
Recueii  des  teiaires  ckoisies  de  I.  Cousin  (1873). 

COOSIH.  VICTOR  (1792-1867),  French  philosopher,  the  son 
of  a  watchmaker,  was  bom  in  Paris,  in  the  Quartier  St  Antoine, 
on  the  28th  of  November  1792.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  of  the  (Juarticr  St  Antoine,  the  Lycfe 
Charlemagne.  Here  he  studied  until  he  was  eighteen.  The 
Iyc£e  had  a  connexion  with  the  university,  and  when  Cousin 
left  the  secondajy  school  he  was  "  crowned  "  in  the  ancient  hall 
of  the  Sorbonne  for  the  Latin  oration  deUvered  by  bim  there, 
in  the  general  concourse  of  his  school  competitors.  The  classical 
training  of  the  lycj^e  stron^y  disposed  him  to  literature.  Ke 
was  already  known  among  his  compeers  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greiek.  From  the  lyc6e  he  passed  to  the  Normal  School  of  Paris, 
where  Laiomiguiere  was  then  lecturing  on  philosoplfy.  In 
the  lecoitd  preface  to  the  Fragmens  philosopkiques,  in  which 
he  candidly  states  the  varied  philosophical  influences  of  his  life. 
Cousin  speaks  of  the  grateful  emotion  excited  by  the -memory 
of  .th£  day  in  1811,  when  he  heard  Laromiguiere  for  the  first 
time.  "  That  day  decided  my  whole  life.  Laromiguiere  taught 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  happily  rqodified,  on 
some  [Ktints,  wi|b '>- clearness  and  grace  which  is  iu>peacait(;e 
at  least  r-emoved  difficulties,  and  with  a  charm  of  spiritual 
bunlutmi'  which  penetrated  and  subdued."  Cousin  was  set 
forthwith  to  lecture  on  philosophy,  and  he  speedily  obtained 
the  positionj  of  master  of  conferences  (ffioftre  dc  covjtrences)  in 
the  school.  The  second  great  philosophical  impulse  of  his  life 
was  the  teaching  of  Royer-CoUard,  This  teacher,  as  he  tells 
us,  ",  by  the  severity  of  his  logic,  the  gravity  and  weight  of  his 
words,  turned  me  by  degrees,  and  not  without  resistance)  from 
the  beaten  path  of  Condillac  into  the  way  which  has  since 
become  so  easy,  but  which  was  then  painful  and  unfrequented, 
that  of  the  Scottish  philosophy."  Ini8i5ri8i6  Cousin  attained 
the  portion  of  suppUani  (iusistant)  to  Roycr-Collard  in  the 
history  of  modern  philosophy  chair  of  the  faculty  of  letters. 
There  was  still  another  thinker  who  influenced  him  .at  thb  early 
period, — Maine  de  fiiran,  whom  Cousin  regarded  as  the  un- 
equalled psychological  ol»erver  of  his  time  in  France. 
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These  men  strongly  in^uenced  both  the  method  and  the 
matter  of  Cousin's  philosophical  thou^^t.  To,  Laromjgui^ 
he  attributes  the  lesson  of  decomposing  tboug)it,  even  though 
the  reduction  of  it  to  sensation  was  inadequate.  Royer-Collard 
taught  him  that  even  sensadon  is  subject  to  certain  internal 
laws  and  principles  which  it  does  not  itself  explain,  which  are 
superior  to  an^ysis  and  the  natural  patrimony  of  the  mind 
De  Biran  made  a  special  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  wilL 
He  taught  him  to  distinguish  in  aH  cognitions,  and  especially 
in  the  simplest  facts  of  consciousness,  the  fact  of  voluntary 
acrivity,  that  activity  in  which  oiir  personality  is  truly  revealed. 
It  was  through  this  "  triple  discipline,"  as  he  qaUs  it,  ,that 
Cousin's  philosophical  thought  was  first  developed,  and  that 
in  1S15  he  entered  on  the  public  teaching  of  phHosophy  in  the 
Normal  School  and  in  the  faculty  of  letters.'  He  then  took  up 
the  study  of  German,  worked  at  Kant  and  Jacobi,  and  sought 
to  master  the  Philosophy  of  Npiure  of  Schelling,  by  which  he 
was  at  first  greatly  attracted.  The  influence  of  Schelling  may  be 
observed  veiy  markedly  in  the  earlier  form  of  his  philosophy. 
He  sympathized  with  the  principle  of  faith  of  Jacobi,  but  re- 
garded k  as  arbitrary  so  long  as  it  was  not  recognized  as  pounded 
in  reason.  In  1817  he  went  to  Germany,  and  met  Hegel  at 
Heidelbe^  In  this  year  speared  He^-'s  Encydopsdie  der 
pkilosophiscken  Wissenscltaften,  of  which  Cousin  had  one  of  the 
earliest .  copies.  He  thought,  Hegel  not  particularly  amiable, 
but  the  two  became  friends.  The  following  year  Cousin  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  met  Schelling  for  the  first  time,  and  spent  a 
month  with  him  and  Jacobi,  obtaining  a  deeper  insight. into  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature. 

The  political  troubles  of  France  interfered  for  a  rime  with 
his  career.  In  the  events  of  1814-1815  he  took  the  royalist  side. 
He  at  first  adopted  the  views  of  the  party  known  as  _  ^...^ 
doctrinaire,  of  which  Royer-CoUard  was  the .  philo-  immUttt 
sophical  chief.  He  seems  then  to  have  gone  farther, 
than  his  party,  and  even  to  have  approached  the  ejitreme  Left. 
Then,  came  a  reaction  against  liberalism,  and  in  iSai-iSaa 
Cousin  was  deprived  of  his  offices  alike  in  the  faculty  of  letters 
and  in  the  Normal  School.  The  Normal  School  itself  was  swept 
away,  and  Cousin  shared  at  the  hands  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal 
government  the  fate  of  Guizot,  who  was  ejected  from  the  chair 
of  history.  This  enforced  abandonment  of  public  leaching  was 
not  wholly  an  evil.  He  set  out  for  Germany  with  a  view  to 
further  philosophical  study.  ■  While  at  Berlin  in  1824-1825  be 
was  thrown  into  prison,  either  on  some  ill-defined  political 
charge  at  the  instance  of  the  French  police,  or  on  account  of 
.certain  incautious  expressions  which  be  had  let  ia)l  in  convecsa- 
tion.  Liberated  after  six  months,  he  continued  under  the 
suspicion  of  the  French  govemnient  for  three  years.  It  was 
during  this  period,  however,  that  he  thought  out  and  developed 
what  1^  distinctive  in  his  philosophical  doctrine.  His  eclecticism, 
his  ontology  and  his  philosophy  of  history  were  declared  in 
principle  and  in  most  of  tbeir  salient  details  in  the  Fragment 
philosophiques  (Paris,  1826).  The  preface  to  the  At^o 
second  edition  (1833)  and  the  AveriisfemeiU  to  the  m»a«. 
third  (1838)  aimed  at  a  vindication  of  his  principles  pbaomt- 
against  contemporary  criticism.  Even  the  best  of  his  P^l9^'- 
later  books,  the  PhUosophie  icossaise  (4tb  ed.,  1863),  thp  Du 
vrai,  du  beau,  et  du  Hen  (12th  ed.,  .1872;  £ng.  trans-,  3rd  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1854),  and  the  PhUosophie  de  Locke  (4th  ed.,  i86i)| 
were  simply  matured  revisions  of  his  lectures  during  th^  period 
from  1815  to  1830.  The  lectures  on  Locke  were  first  sketched' 
in  i8ig,  and  fully  developed  in  the  a)ur3e  of  1829. 

During  the  seven  years  of  enforced  abandonment  of  teaching, 
he  produced,  besides  the  Fragmens,  the  edidon  of  (he  works 
of  Proclus  (6  vob.,  1820-1827),  and  the  works  of  Desnaitofr 
(11  vob.,  1826).  He  also  commenced  hb  TrtMslalion  of  PJoic, 
(13  vols.],  whidi  qccupied  bis  lebure  dme  from  1825  to  Lfi40. 

We  see  in  the  Fragmens  very  distincUy  the  fu^on  of  the. 

different  philosophical  influences  by  which  hb  opinions  ;Weee> 

finally  matured.     For  Cousin  was  as  eclecdc  in  thought  and  habit, 

of  mind  as  he  was  in  philosophical  principle  and  system.     It  ia 

^  FragmfHS  phiiosa^nqiietT-pr^afs.deiunime. 
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wUli  tlie,t>ut>liciboii  ^t'the  Fragmens  of  i8a6  that  tb^  'first'd;rea^ 
-(id^nin^  of  t is  reputation  is  associated.     Ia'i8!j'f6lip*ed  thfi 

Itf.  (^2^  M.  de  Vatimesnil,  minister  of  public  instruction  lil 
M^t^gfiac^S   nuiiistiy^   recalled    Cousin   and    Guizot    to    their 

^__„ jirofessorial  positions  in  the  university.    The' three 

l^f^fff^  'years  wliich  followed  were  the  period  of  Cousjn's 
.  greatest  triumph  as  a  lecturer.  His  return  to  the 
^^\f  f/afi  the  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  constitutional  ideas  and 
jpij3^greeted  with  enthusiasm.  The  hall  of  'the  Sorbonne  was 
CTOffdipiis^  the  hall  of  no  philosophical  teadier  in  Paris  had  been 
since  tjie  days  of  Abelard.  The  lecturer  had  a  singular  power 
of,  iclentifying  himself  for  ^je  time  with  the  system  which  he 
^pow>ded  and  the  historical  character  he  portrayed.  Clear 
and  cor^prehensive  in  the  grasp  of  th^  general  outhnes  of  his 
Stibject,  he  was  methodical  and  vivid  in  the  representation  of 
deta^s.  la  exposition  he  had  the  rare  art  of  unfolding  and 
a^giandizing.  There  was  a  rich,  deep-toned,  resonant  eloquence 
mingle^  with  the  speculative  exposition ;  his  style  of  expression 
^s  clear,. elegant  and  forcible,  abounding  in  happy  (urns  and 
^;;Lluag  antitheses.  To  this  was  joined  a  singular  power  of 
ihetoritm  climax,  '  His  philosophy  exhibited  in  a  striking 
maimer. ,th^  generalizing  tendency  of  the  French  intellect,  and 
it?  Ip^ca)  need  of  grouping  details  round  central  principles. 
,  jliier^  was  withal  a  moral  elevation  in  his  spiritual  philosophy 
which  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  seemed  to 
AOOTdFagTound  for  higher  development  in  nationalliteraCure  and 
art,  ^pd  even  in  politics,  than  the  tAditioiial  philosophy  of 
France  had  appeared  capable  of  yielding.  His  lectures  produced 
more  ardent  disciples,  imbued  at  least  with  his  spirit,  than  those 
of  any  other  professor  of  philosophy  in  France  during  the  i8th 
century.  Tested  by  tlie  power  and  effect  of  his  teaching  influence, 
'Cousin  occupies  a  foremost  place  in  the  rank  of  professors  of 
philosophy,  Who  like  Jacobi,  Schelling  and  Ddgald  Stewart 
have  unit«d  the  gifts  of  speculative,  expository  and  imaginative 
power.  Tested  even  by  the  strength  of  the  Veactioo  which  his 
writings  have  m  some  cases  occasioned,  his  influence  iS  hardly  less' 
remarkable.  The  taste  for  philosophy— especially  its  histbry-^ 
was  revived  in  Trance  to  an  extent  dnfcnown ' since  the  17th' 
century. . 

Among  the  men  who  were  influenced  by  Oiusin  we  may  note 
^T.  S.  Jouffroy,  J.  P.  Damiron,  Gattder,  J.  Barthilemy  St  Hilaire, 
'1.' .'. '.  F,  Ravabson-MoIIien,  R£maSat,  Jlfles  Simon-  and 
IJJJ''  '  A.  Franck.  Jouffroy  and  Damiron  were  first  fillow- 
toBawf^  students  and  then  disciples.  Jotiffrojr,  however, 
always  'kept  finti  to  the  early — the  French  and 
Scottish^-iinpiilses  of  Cousin's  teaching.  Cottsin  continued  to 
lectiire  regulariy  for  two  years  and  a  half  after  his  return  to  the 
chstf>  Sympathizing  with  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was  at  once 
rtcppiized  by  the  new  government  as  a  friend  of  national  liberty. 
WlriHng  in  June  1833  be  explaiiis  both  his  philosophical  and  His 
political,  position: — 

,"  I  had  the, advantage  of  holding  united  against  me  for  many 
years  both  the  sensational  and  the  theological  school.  In  1830 
both  schools  descended  into  the  arena  of  p<Mitics.     The  sensattenal 


.  .       ,      _  .   e  mask  of  the  demagogue  in  order  the  better 

to  reach'  its  ends,  as  in  philosophy  it  l3  by  scepticlsfri  that  it  'under- 
takes to  restore  theocracy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  Who  combated 
any  eKofcislve  prindptc  in  science  was  bound  to  reject  bJsd  any  excln- 
aivepiinciR!einthesMUe,aiid.todefei^l,rept;eMnt4tivtg9veti^nent-" 
The'govtfrhmeit  was  not  alow  tb  do  hhB  honour.  He  was 
ibdnced  by  the  ministry  of  which  his  friend  Guimt  was  the  bead 
to  become"  a  member  Of  the  coundl  of  public  instniction  and- 
cbuUsdlor  of  State,  and  in  1832  he  was  made  a  peer  Of  Frftnet. 
He  ceasdd-to  lecture,  *Ut  (Wained  the  title  of  professor  of! 
philosophy.  Finally,  he  accepted '  the  position  of  minister  of 
public  instnictioti  ib  iS^b  mideF  Ifhiere.  He  was  besides  director, 
bf'the  Normal  Schhol  and  virtual  bead  of  the  uHivehity,  and  fronv 
1S40  A  metaberdf  the  fiiMitute  (Academy  <A  tkc^  Misra}  aad 
I'oHtical  SdeDces>.  His  character  and  his  oflkial  position  at  thia 
period gave'faimlteat'tMxver  iti  theunivenMy  uid  in'tbeettuca'' 
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tionalarrangementsofthtfouiltty.'  'Iflfactiduring'OiBWvtatieeB 
a:hd  a  balf  years  M  thfc  rClgn  of  tO^  PbUipf^,  Coti8itt''tiiailnly 
moulded  the  philosophical  add  evehthe  literary  tendencies  of  1^^ 
tbltlvUteddassita'Pranc^. -'■■    '■  '       ■      '       '  ' ''...^ 

',But  the  most  important  Wtitk'  he  ftccomplishetf  during  this 
periodWasthedrgaDizati6noft>rimaryinstrUction.  ItwafitotM 
efforts  of  Cousin  that  France  owed  her  advance,  in  MJoObaiii 
primary  educatioil,  bbtween  1836  knd  1848.  Prussia  itnmmy 
and  Saxony  had  set  the'natiottd  Example,  and  France  l***^ 
Was  guided  into  ft  by  Cousin.  ■'Forgetful  of  national  ■-  *^^*T* 
calaftiity  and  of  personal  wrong,  he  looked  to  PMiBtfa  us  ajSontiag 
the  best  eiatnple  of  an'  organized  system  of  national  education; 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  "to  carry  back  the  edttcation 'Of 
PruS^a  !hto  France  afldrded  a  nobler  (if  a  bloodless)  triumph 
than  the  trc^hies  of  Austetlitz  and  Jena."  In  the  Bumm«'«( 
1831,  commissioned  b^  the  government,  he  visited  Frankfort  aad 
Sakcmy,  and  spent  some  time  in  Berlin.  The  result  was  a  series 
of  reports  to  the  minister,  afterwards  published  as  Rappertew 
I'ilat  de  I'instruction  pubHque  dans  qutlqmes  pays  (h  I'Atlevwgke 
el  particjdiirefnint  en  Prusse.  (Compare  also  Dt  I'tTOtruetiMi 
publiqtie  en  Hollande,  183?-)  His  views  wete  readily  accepted  oh 
his  return  to  France,  and  soon  afterwards  through  his  influence 
there  was  passed  the  law  of  primary  instruction.  (See  his 
Exposl  diss  motifs  et  profet  de  toi  svr  I'instruction  primairt, 
prlsenti^  d  la  ckambre  fys  dSpUtfij'tiatieB  du  B  jantter  183J.) 

In  the'  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Retkw  (July  1833),  theac 
docviments  "  tnark  an  epocb  in  the  proeress  of  nation^  educstipn, 
and  are  diiWtly  conducive  to  results  importatit  riot  only  to 
France  but  to  Europe-"  The  Report  was  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs  Sarah  Austin  in  1834.  The  translation  was  frequendy 
reprinted  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  legisktlires  of 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  distributed  it  in  the  stiioob  at 
the  expense  of  the  states.  Cousin  remarks  that,  among  aH  -the 
literary  distinctions  which  he  had  received,  "  None  has  toucJwl 
me  more  than  the  title  of  foreign  member  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Education."  To  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
ministries  of  Guizot  and  Thiers  under  the  citisefi^king,  and  tothe 
zeai  and  ability  of  Cousin  in  the  work  of  organization,  France 
owes  what  Is  best  in  htr  system  of  primary  education , —a  natioiial 
interest  which  had  been  neglected  under  the  RevolutiOb,  the 
Empire  and  the  Restoration  (see  E>tposi,-p.  17).  Intbe&sttwo 
years  of  the  r>eign  of  Louis  Philippe  more  was  done  for  the 
education  of  the  people  than  had  been  either -sought  or  aceom- 
plished  in  all'  the  history  of  France.  In  defence  of  universi^ 
studies  he  stood  manfully  fm-th  inthe  <ihambw-of  peersin  1844, 
against  the  clerical  party  on  the  one  hind  and  the  leveUiog 
or  PMistine  party  on  the  other.  His  speeches  on  this  occssioai 
were  published  in  a  tractate  tMfense  de  I'vniverski  «t  de  la 
philbiophie  (1844  and  1845).  :•■    ■ 

This  period  of  official  life  from  1830  to  1848  'wasspent,'  bo  far  as 
philosophical  study  was  concerned,  in  revising  his  former  lectures 
and  writings,  in  maturing  them  for  publicatimi  or  - 
reissue,  and  in  research  into  Certain  periods  of  the  ^f^T.^ 
history  of  philosophy.  In  1835  appeared  De  la  wtMi^ 
Milaphysigue  d'Arislole,  suivi  d'un  essai  de  IradttcHon 
rfw  deux  premiers  litres;  in  1:836,  CoOrs  de  philosopkie  profeist  i 
tafacuUi  des  teOres  petidant  I'atiiiie  j8i8,  and  oimrogtv  inidHs 
d'Abelord.  This  CovTsde  ^ilosophif  appeared'  later  in  iStM-^^ 
Du  vrai,  du  beau,  efdv  bien.  From  1835  to  1840  appeared 
Cows  de  I'kislcnre  de  laf^r>sephie,  In  iSag  MofMiel del' histwvde 
la  philosopkie  de  Tenntmann,  translated  from  the  'German.  In 
1840-1841  we  have  Cows  d'histoire  dt  la  pMtmopki^  monOe  au 
XViri'  siicle  (s  vols.).  In  1 841  appeared  his  edition  of  *he 
■(Euvres  pkUosophiques  de  Miiine-d^Biran;  in  1842,  Le^oits  de 
philosaphie  sur  Kant  (Eng.  ttans.  A.  G.  Henderson,  1854),- and  In 
the  same  year  Des  Pensles  de  Pascal.  The  Nouwaux-^gtH^ms 
were  gathered  together  and  republOhed  in  r847-'  Latet,  iri'iSg?, 
appeared /Vfr*  ^6(M/arrfi0^ef«, 

■During  this  period  CousiB  ^ms  to  have  tUWied' *itfc  ft^sh 
Interest  tothoSe  literttry  studies' *hich  he  had  abartdOned  for 
speculation  under  the-  hifiuence  of  Laromiguiire  a'nd  Rdyw- 
Collard.    To  this  renewed  interest  we  owe  Ms  studies  of  men 
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and  women  of  note  in  France  in  the  17th  century.  As  the  results 
of  his  work  is  this  line,  we  have,  besides  the  Des  Pens£es  de 
'  Pascal,  1841,  Eludes  sur  les  femmes  et  la  socitU  du 

^SZ  XVII'siicU,iSs5-  HehassketchedJacquelinePascal 
i.  (1844),  Madame  de  Longueville  (1S53),  the  marquise  de 

SabU  (1854),  the  duchesse  de  Gtevreuse  (1856),  Madame  de 
Hautefort  (1856).  ._   . 

'  When  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  came  to  a  dose  through  the 
'  opposition  of  tkis  ministry,  with  Guizot  at  iU  head,  to  the  demand 
.  for  electoral  refoim  and  through  the  policy  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  Cousin,  who  was  opposed  to  the  govermnent  on  these 
points,  lent  his  sympathy  to  Cavaignac  and  the  Provisional 
government.  He  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Justice  et 
charitt,  the  purport  of  which  showed  the  moderation  of  his 
poUtical  views.  It  was  markedly  anti<socialistic.  Sut  from  this 
period  he  passed  almost  entirely  from  public  life,  and  ceased  to 
wield  the  personal  influence  which  he  had  done  duriog  the 
{receding  years.  After  the  coup  d'itat  of  the  ind  of  December, 
he  was  deprived  of  his  position  as  permanent  member  of  the 
superior  council  of  pubUc  instruction.  From  Napoleon  and  the 
Empire  he  stood  aloof.  A  decree  of  1852  placed  him  along  with 
Guizot  and  Villemain  in  the  rank  of  honorary  professors.  His 
sympathies  were  apparently  with  the  monarchy,  under  certain 
constitutional  safeguards.  Speaking  in  1853  of  the  political 
issues  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  which  he  had  taught  during  his 
lifetime,  he  says, — "  It  conducts  human  societies  to  the  true 
republic,  that  dream  of  all  generous  souls,  which  in  our  time  can 
be  realized  in  Europe  only  by  constitutional  monarchy."' 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  Sorbonne,  where  he  lived  simply  and  unostentatiously.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  rooms  was  his  noble  library,  the  cherished 
collection  of  a  lifetime.  He  died  at  Caimes  on  the  13th  of 
January  1867,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year.  In  the  front  of  the 
Sorbonne,  below  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  faculty  of  letters,  a 
tablet  records  an  extract  from  his  will,  in  which  he  bequeaths 
his  noble  and  cherished  library  to  the  halls  of  his  professorial 
work  and  triumphs. 

Philosophy. — There  are  three  distinctive  points  in  Cousin's 
philosophy.  These  are  his  method,  the  residts  of  his  method, 
and  the  application  of  the  method  and  its  results  to  history,— 
especially  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  his 
philosophy  as  eclecticism.  It  is  eclectic  only  in  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  sense.  All  eclecticism  that  is  not  self-condemned 
and  inoperative  implies  a  system  of  doctrine  as  its  basis,— in  fact, 
a  criterion  of  truth.  Otherwise,  as  Cousin  himself  remarks,  it 
is  simply  a  blind  and  useless  syncretism.  And  Cousin  saw  and 
proclaimed  from  an  early  period  in  his  philosophical  teaching  the 
necessity  of  a  system  on  which  to  base  his  eclecticism.  This  is 
indeed  advanced  as  an  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
his  system, — as  a  proof  that  the  facts  of  history  correspond  to  his 
analysis  of  consciousness.  These  three  points — the  method,  the 
results,  and  the  philosophy  of  history — are  with  him  intimately 
connected;  they  are  developments  in  a  natural  order  of  sequence. 
They  become  in  practice  Psychology,  Ontology  and  Eclecticism 
in  history. 

First,  as  to  method.  On  no  point  has  Cousin  more  strongly 
insisted  than  the  importance  of  method  in  philosophy.  That 
Dlgfl,^^  which  he  adopts,  and  the  necessity  of  which  he  so 
strongly  proclaims,  is  the  ordinary  one  of  observation, 
analysis  and  induction.  This  observational  method  Cousin 
regards  as  that  of  the  1 8th  century, — the  method  which  Descartes 
began  and  abandoned,  and  which  Locke  and  Condillac  applied, 
though  imperfectly,  and  which  Reid  and  Kant  used  with  more 
success,  yet  not  completely.  He  insists  that  this  b  the  true 
method  of  philosophy  as  applied  to  consciousness,  in  which 
alone  the  facts  of  experience  appear.  But  the  proper  condition 
of  the  application  of  the  method  is  that  it  shall  not  through 
prejudice  of  system  omit  a  single  fact  of  consciousness.  If  the 
authority  of  consciousness  is  good  in  one  instance,  it  is  good  in  all. 
IE  not  to  be  trusted  in  one,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  any.  Previous 
systems  have  erred  in  not  presenting  the  facts  of  consciousness, 
'  Du  vrai.  du  beau,  et  du  bien  (preface). 


i.e.  consciousness  itself,  in  their  totality.  The  observational 
method  applied  to  consciousness  gives  us  the  science  of  psycho- 
logy. This  is  the  basis  and  the  only  proper  basis  of  ontology  or 
metaphysics- — the  science  of  being— and  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  To  the  observation  of  consciousness  Cousin  adds 
induction  as  the  complement  of  his  method,  by  which  he  means 
inference  as  to  reality  necessitated  by  the  data  of  consdousoess, 
and  regulated  by  certain  laws  found  in  consciousness,  viz^ 
those  of  reason.  By  his  method  of  observation  and  induction  as 
thus  explained,  his  philosophy  will  be  found  to  be  marked  off 
very  clearly,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  deductive  construction  of 
notions  of  an  absolute  system,  as  represented  either  by  Schelling 
or  Hegel,  which  Cousin  regards  as  based  simply  on  hypothesis 
and  abstraction,  illegitimately  obtained;  and  on  the  other, 
from  that  of  Kant,  and  in  a  sense,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  both  of 
which  in  the  view  of  Cousin  are  limited  to  psychology,  and 
merely  relative  or  phenomenal  knowledge,  and  issue  in  scepticism 
so  far  as  the  great  realities  of  ontology  are  concerned.  What 
Cousin  finds  psychologically  in  the  individual  consciousness,  he 
finds  also  spontaneously  expressed  in  the  common  sense  or 
universal  experience  of  humanity.  In  fact,  it  is  wiUi  him  the 
function  of  philosophy  to  classify  and  explain  universal  con- 
victions and  beliefs;  but  common-sense  is  not  with  him 
philosophy,  nor  is  it  the  instrument  of  philosophy;  it  is 
simply  the  material  on  which  the  philosophical  method  works, 
and  in  harmony  with  which  its  results  must  ultimately  be  found. 

The  three  great  results  of  psychological  observation  -  ^^^^ 
are  Sensibility,  Activity  or  Liberty,  and  Reason. 

These  three  facts  are  difierent  in  character,  but  are  not  found 
apart  in  consciousness.  Sensations,  or  the  facts  of  the  sensibility, 
are  necessary;  we  do  not  impute  them  to  ourselves.  The  facts  of 
reason  are  ^o  necessary,  and  reason  is  not  less  independent  of 
the  will  than  the  sensibility.  Voluntary  facts  alone  are  marked 
in  the  eyes  of  consciousness  with  the  characters  of  imputabiUty 
and  personality.  The  will  alone  is  the  person  or  Me.  The  me 
is  the  centre  of  the  intellectual  sphere  without  which  conscious- 
ness is  impossible.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  strange  world,  between 
two  orders  of  phenomena  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  which  we 
apprehend  only  on  the  condition  of  our  distinguishing  ourselves 
from  them.  Further,  we  apprehend  by  means  of  a  light  which 
does  not  come  from  ourselves.  AH  light  comes  from  the  reason, 
and  it  is  the  reason  which  apprehends  both  itself  and  the  sensi- 
bility which  envelops  it,  and  the  will  which  it  obliges  but  does  not 
constrain.  Consciousness,  then,  is  composed  of  these  three 
integrant  and  inseparable  elements.  But  Reason  is  the  Im- 
mediate ground  of  knowledge  and  of  consciousness  itself. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  Cousin's  doctrine  of  activity  or 
freedom,  and  in  his  doctrine  of  reason,  which  enters  deeply  into 
his  system.  This  is  the  element  of  spontaneity  in  B^ia. 
volition  and  in  reason.  This  is  the  heart  of  what  is  um^ 
new  alike  in  his  doctrine  of  knowledge  and  being.  la  wOl. 
Liberty  or  freedom  is  a  generic  term  which  means  a 
cause  or  being  endowed  with  self-activity.  This  is  to  itself  and 
its  own  development  its  own  ultimate  cause.  Free-will  is  so, 
although  it  is  preceded  by  deliberation  and  determination,  i.e. 
reflection,  for  we  are  always  omscious  that  even  after  determina- 
tion we  are  free  to  will  or  not  to  will.  But  there  is  a  primary  kind 
of  volition  which  has  not  reflection  for  its  condition,  which  is  yet 
free  and  spontaneous.  We  must  have  willed  thus  spontaneously 
first,  otherwise  we  could  not  know,  before  our  reflective  volition, 
that  we  could  will  and  act.  Spontaneous  volition  is  free  as 
reflective,  but  it  is  the  prior  act  of  the  two.  This  view  of  liberty 
of  will  is  the  only  one  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  humanity; 
it  excludes  reflective  volition,  and  explains  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet  and  the  artist  in  the  act  of  creation;  it  explains  also  the 
ordinary  actions  of  mankind,  which  arc  done  as  a  rule  spon- 
taneously and  not  after  reflective  deliberation. 

But  it  is  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Reason  that  the  distinctive 
principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  lies.  The  reason  given  to 
us  by  psychological  observation,  the  reason  of  our  consciousness, 
is  impersoital  in  its  nature.  We  do  not  make  it;  its  character 
is  precisely  the  o[:q>osite  of  individuality;  it  b  universal 
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BKOtary.    1^  lecognitioii  of  univen&l  and  necesasty  priiicq>lcs 
in  knowledge  is  the  ossentist  point  in  psychology;  it  ought  to 

be  put  first  nod  emphasized  to  the  last  that  these 
^yy^  exist,and  that  they  arewhoUyimperaonalorabsohite, 
natom.       "^^  numbet  of  these  principles,  their  enunmbtion 

and  ckssification,  is  an  important  point,  but  it  is 
secondary  to  that  of  the  recognition  of  their  true  nature.  This 
was  the  point  whidi  Kant  missed  in  bis  analysb,  and  this  b  the 
fundameDtal  tiuth  wfaidi  Cbusin  thinks  he  has  restored  to  the 
integrity  of  philoiophy  by  ibe  method  of  the  observation  of 
consciousness.  And  bow  is  this  impersonality  or  absoluteness  of 
the  CMiditioBS  of  knowledge  to  be  eat^dishcd?  The  answer  is  in 
substance  that  Kant  went  wrbng  in  putting  necessity  first  as  the 
criterion  of  those  laws.  Tliis  brou^t  them  within  the  sphere  of 
rejection,  and  gave  as  their  guarantee  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  them  reversed;  and  led  to  their  being  regarded  as 
wholly  relative  to  human  intelligence,  restricted  to  the  ^ere  of 
the  phenomenal,  inct^wble  of  revealing  to  us  substantial  reality — 
necessary,  yet  subjective.  But  this  test  of  necessity  is  a  wholly 
secondary  one;  tiwse  laws  are  not  thus  guaranteed  to  us;  they 
are  each  and  all  given  to  us,  given  to  our  consciousness,  in  an 
act  of  spontaneous  apperception  or  apprehension,  immediately, 
instantaneously,  in  a  sphere  above  the  reflective  consciousness, 
yet  within  the  reach  of  knowledge.  And  "  all  subjectivity  with 
ajl  reflection  expires  in  the  spontaneity  of  apperception.  The 
reason  becomes  subjective  by  relation  to  the  voluntary  and  free 
self;but  in  itself  it  is  impersonal;  it  belongs  not  to  this  or  to  that 
gdf  in  humanity;  it  belongs  not  even  to  humanity.  We  may  say 
with  truth  that  nature  and  humanity  belong  to  it,  for  without 
its  laws  both  would  perish." 

But  what  is  the  number  of  those  laws?  Kant  reviewing  the 
enterprise  of  Aristotle  in  modem  times  has  given  a  complete  list 

of  the  laws  of  thought,  but  it  is  arbitrary  in  dassifica- 
J^^^      tion  and  may  be  legitimatdy  redoced.    According  to 

Cousin,  there  are  but  twopiimarylawsof  thought,  that 
-of  causality  and  that  of  substance.  From  these  flow  naturally 
all  the  others.  In  the  order  of  nature,  that  of  substance  is  the 
first  and  causality  second.  In  the  order  of  acquisition  of  our 
knowledge,  causality  precedes  substance,  or  rather  both  are  given 
us  in  each  other,  and  are  contemporaneous  in  consciousness. 

These  principles  of  reason,  cause  and  substance,  given  thus 
psychc^gically,  enable  us  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
relative  and  subjective  to  objective  and  absolute  reality, — enable 
us,  in  a  wnd,  to  pass  from  psychology,  or  the  science  of  know- 
ledge, to  ontology  or  the  science  of  being.  These  laws  ai« 
inextricably  mixed  in  consciousness  with  the  data  of  volition  and 
sensation,  with  free  activity  and  fatal  action  or  impression,  and 
they  guide  us  in  rising  to  a  personal  being,  a  self  or  free  cause, 
and  to  an  Impersonal  reality,  a  not-me — nature,  the  world  of 
force — lying  out  of  us,  and  modifying  us.  As  I  refer  to  myself 
the  act  of  attention  and  volition,  so  I  cannot  but  refer  the 
sensation  to  some  cause,  necessarily  other  than  myself,  that  is, 
to  an  external  cause,  whose  existence  is  as  certain  for  me  as  my 
own  existence,  since  the  phenomenon  which  suggests  it  to  me  is 
as  certain  as  the  phenomenon  which  had  su^ested  my  reality, 
and  both  are  given  in  each  other.  I  thus  reach  an  objective 
impersonal  world  of  forces  which  conespMids  to  the  variety  of  my 
sensations.  The  relation  of  these  forces  or  causes  to  each  other 
is  the  order  of  the  universe. 

But  these  two  forces,  the  me  and  the  not-me,  are  reciprocally 
limitative.     As  reason  has  apprehended  these  two  simultaneous 

phenomena,  attention  and  sensation,  and  led  us 
'Jf^  immediately  to  conceive  the  two  sorts  of  distinct 
4,if„l„,0,     causes,  correlative  and  reciprocally  finite,  to  which 

they  are  related,  so,  from  the  nation  of  this  limitation,  . 
we'  find  it  impossible  under  the  same  guide  not  to  conceive  a 
supreme  cause,  absolute  and  infinite,  itself  the  first  and  last 
cause  of  all.  This  is  relatively  to  self  and  not-self  what  these 
are  lo  their  proper  effects.  This  cause  is  self-sufficient,  and 
is  sufficient  for  the  reason.  This  is  God;  he  must  be  conceived 
under  the  notion  of  cause,  related  to  humanity  and  the  world. 
He  is  absolute  substance  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  absolute  cause, 


and  his  eaence  lies  predsely  in  his. creative  power.    He  thus 
creates,  and  be  creates  necesaarily. 

This  theodicy  of  Cousin  laid  him  open  obviously  enough  to 
the  charge  of  pantheism.  Tins  he  repels,  and  his  answer  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows.  Pantheism  is  properly  the 
deification  ad  the  law  of  phenomena,  the  universe  God.  S^L** 
But  I  distinguish  the  two  finite  causes  self  and  not-self  j„«, 
from  each  other  and  from  the  infinite  cause.  They 
are  not  mere  modifications  of  this  cause  or  properties,  as  with 
Spinoza, — they  arc  free  forces  having  their  power  or  spring  of 
action  in  themselves,  and  this  is  suffident  for  our  idea  <A 
independent  finite  reality.  I  hold  this,  and  I  hold  the  idation  of 
these  as  effects  to  the  one  supreme  cause.  The  God  I  plead  for 
is  neither  the  deity  of  Pantheism,  uot  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
Eleatics,  a  being  divorced  ftom  all  possibility  of  creation  or 
plurality,  a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction.  The  deity  I  maintain 
is  creative,  and  neceraaiily  creative.  The  ddty  of  Sf^ioza  and 
the  Eleatics  is  a  mere  substance,  not  a  cause  in  any  sense.  As 
to  the  necessity  under  which  Deity  exists  of  acting  or  creating, 
this  is  the  highest  f onn  of  liberty,  it  is  the  freedom  of  spontaneity, 
activity  without  deliberation.  His  action  is  not  the  result  of  a 
struggle  between  passion  and  virtue.  He  is  free  in  an  unlinnted 
manner  the  purest  spontaneity  in  man  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
freedom  of  God.  He  acts  freely  but  not  arbitrarily,  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  able  to  chooee  the  opposite  part. 
He  cannot  deliberate  or  will  as  we  do.  His  ^Mutaneous  action 
excludes  at  once  the  efforts  and  the  miseries  of  w31  and  the 
mechanical  operation  of  necessity. 

The  elements  found  in  consciousness  are  also  to  be  found  is 
the  history  of  humanity  and  in  the  history  of  philosophy.    In 
eztemsl  nature  there  are  expansion  and  contraction 
which  correspond  to  spontaneity  and  reflection.     Ex-      ^JSS. 
temal  nature  again  in  contrast  with  humanity  expresses     aopby. 
spontaneity;     humanity     expresses     reflection.     In 
human   history  the   East   represents  the  spontaneous  stage; 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  world  represent  stages  of  reflection. 

This  was  afterwards  modified,  expanded  and  more  folly- 
expressed  by  saying  that  humanity  in  its  universal  development 
has  three  principal  moments.  I'^st,  in  the  qwutaheous  stage,' 
where  reflection  is  not  yet  developed,  and  art  b  imperfect, 
humanity  has  thought  only  of  the  immensity  around  it.  It  is 
preoccufHed  by  the  infinite.  Secondly,  in  the  reflective  st^e,' 
mind  has  become  an  object  to  itself.  It  thus  knows  itself  ex- 
plidtly  or  reflectively.  Its  own  individuality  is  now  the  only 
or  at  least  the  supreme  thing.  This  b  the  moment  of  the  finite. 
Thirdly,  there  comes  an  epoch  In  which  the  self  or  me  b  sub- 
ordinated. Mind  realizes  another  power  in  the  universe.  The 
finite  and  the  infinite  become  two  r^  correlatives  jn  the  relation 
of  cause  and  product.  This  is  the  third  and  highest  stage  of 
development,  the  relation  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite.  As 
philosophy  b  but  the  highest  expression  of  humanity,  these  three 
moments  will  be  represented  in  its  hbtory.  The  East  typifies 
the  infinite,  Greece  the  finite  or  reflective  epoch,  the  modem 
era  the  stage  of  relation  or  correlation  of  infinite  and  finite.  In 
theology,  the  dominant  philosophical  idea  of  each  of  these  epochs 
results  in  pantheism,  polythebm,  theism.  In  politics  we  have 
in  correspondence  also  with  the  idea,  monarchy,  democracy, 
constitutionalbm . 

Ectecticbm  thus  means  the  application  of  the  psychological 
method  to  the  hbtory  of  philosophy.  Confronting  the  various 
systems  co-ordinated  as  sensualism,  idealism,  seep-  a~ii. 
ticism,  mysticism,  with  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the  ^^^  ' 
result  was  reached  "  that  each  system  expresses  an 
order  of  phenomena  and  ideas,  wbich  b  in  truth  very  real,  but 
which  is  not  alone  in  consciousness,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
holds  an  almost  excluuve  place  in  the  system;  whence  it 
follows  that  each  system  b  not  false  but  incomplete,  and  that 
in  re-uniting  all  incomplete  systems,  we  should  have  a  complete 
philosophy,  adequate  to  the  totality  of  consciousness."  I%ilo- 
sophy,  as  thus  perfected,  would  not  be  a  mere  aggregati<M  of 
systems,  as  is  ignorantly  supposed,  but  an  integratloD  of  th» 
truth  in  each  system  after  the  fcdse  or  incomplete  b  dikCaidMl- 
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Such'  b  tI»«]ttBm  in  out&ne.  ?be  fabtorkbl  position  of  tba 
system  lies  in  its  relations  to  Kant,  Sdwttiag'aiid  Hegel.  Cmisiii 
iftiaonok  ^^  oppcecd  to  Kant  in  aasertidg  that  tbe  uncondi-' 
t^kAat):  tioiLedin  tbe  form  of  in£ntte  or  atsolute  cause  is  but 
Scmmag  a  mere  unrealizable  tentative  or  a&ort  oa  Uteipnt  of 
**^*'f^  the  mtnd,' soroetfaingi  different  from  a  mere  negation', 
yet  hgt'  eqtiivalent  to  a  positive  thought.  Wth.  Cousiil  the 
absolute  as  the  ground  of  being  is  gnsped  postively  by  the 
idteUigenca/ a»i  it  rendersaU'ebe  intelligible;  it  is  not  as  with 
Kant  a  certain  hypothetical  omgolotive  need. 

I  "With  Schelling  again  Cousin  agrees  in  reganiing  this  suprane 
ground  o^  all  as  pitsitively  apprehended,  and  as  a  aouice'  of 
deveiltq>Ii)eht,  but '  he  utterly  '  repudiates  Schelling'a  method. 
Tlie  intellectual  intuition  either  tail*  under  the  eye  o(  conscioos- 
nessy  or  it  does  not.  If  notyhovdo  yon  know  it  and  its  abject 
which  are  idcBKieal?  If  it  does)  it  comes  witMn  tbe  sphece  of 
psychcdi^ty;  and  th^  objectloos  to  it  as  thos  a  niative,  made 
b^.ScheUtng  himself,  are  to  bedealt  idth.  Schelling^s  inteUectnal 
i]}tuition  is  the- mare  negation^' 6f  [knowledge; ' 

'/Again. .tbe  puae  bdiLg 'Of .  Hegd  is  ft' tneie  afaBtnotioa,*Hi 
hypotJusisiUegitimatelyiossumed,  whidiiielias  nowhere  sought 
ti»'Tnndicate.  The  vuyipoint  to  be. established  is  the  possibility 
cri'reaching  being  ptr  se  •at.  pure  being;  yet  in  the  Hegelian 
sr^ttemtjds  ia  the  very  thingaasumed  as  a  ataiting-pc^t..  Besides 
this,  (of  cmaie,  objections  might  be  made  to  the  method  of 
doveh^Hnent,  aanot  coily  subverting  the  priadpia  of  contiadid- 
ticu,lnU  db  galvaniziag  negation  into  i  a  means  of  advantiag  or 
developing  the  whole  body  of  human  knowledge  and  reality. 
Tihe  ■ntfdlectttal.iiltuition  of  SehslUog,  as  above^  consciousness, 
thk  pni«  fodng  of  Hegel,  as  an  empty  abstractioa,  un vindicated, 
illegitimate^! assumed,!  and: arbitrarily  developed,  arc  equally 
usdiss  as  basbs  of  metaphysics.  This  led  Cousin,  still  hoMing 
by  <^£ehtiai  knowledge  of  being,  to  ground  it  in  an  analyfib  of 
consciousness, — in  psychology. 

■fbt  absoluCe  or  infioitc— -the  unc«iiditioued  ground  and  scMtrce 
of  all  reality — is  yet  apprehended  by  us  as  EAitsmediatedatuit. 
of^  reahty;  ladd  it  is  apprehended  in  censciouEacss~~under  its 
omditjon,  that,  to  wit,  of  <  distinguishing  subject  and  object, 
kttower  and  knows.  The  doctrine  of  Cousin  was  criticized  by 
Sir  W..  Hamilton,  in  tbe  Editttmrgh  Rniao  of  1824,  and  it  was 
^Madverted  upon  about  the  same  time  by  SoJtteUiBg. 
Baptilton's  objections  are  as. follows.  The  oaiTeilatioa  of  the 
ideas  of  infinite  a»d  finite  does  not  necessarily  imply  their 
cotrreality,  as  Cousin  snf^Ktaee;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  pre- 
sungition  that  finite  is  simply  positive  and  infinite  negative  of 
tte  saffie — that  the  finite  ilnd  infinite  are  simply  contradictory 
relatives.  Of  these  ''  the  positive  alone  is  real,  the  negative  is 
only  an' abstraction  of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generaUty 
evenan  abstraction  of  thought  itself."  A  study  of  the  few 
aefitences  under  this  bead  might  have  obviated  the  trifling 
ditidam  .of  Biimilton's  objection  whichhaa  been  set. afloat 
KceiJtly,  that  the  denial  of  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  or  in- 
finite implies  a  foregone  knowledge  of  it.  How  can  you  deny 
tht  reality  of  that  which  you  do  not  know?  The,  answer  bo  this 
is  that  ia  the  cose  of  umtrBdietory  Btatementsr-A.  and  not  A 
-"the  latter  isa.niete  negation  of  the  former,  and  posite nothing; 
and  the  negation  ol  a.  notion  with  positive  attiibu^s,  as  tlie 
finite,  does  not  extend  beyond  abolishing  the  given  attributes  as 
an  ol^ticC  of  thought.  The  infinite  or  non-finite  is  not  necessarily 
known,  ere rthe  finite  is  negated,  or  in  order  to  negate  it;  all  that 
needs  be  known  is<  tbe  finite  jtself;  and  the  contradictory 
negation  of  it  implies  no  positive.  ,  Non-organized  may  or  may 
not  correspond,  to  a  positive — i.e.  an  object  ox  notion  with 
qualities  contradictory  of  the  ocgaoisedj  but  thein^e  suhlatjop 
of  the  oj^nized  does  ncft  posit  it,  or  suppose  that  it  is  known 
beforehand,  or  that  anything  exists  corresponding,  to  it.  This  Is 
ome  among  many  fia«fi  in  the  Hegeliait  diatecdc,:apd  it  paraly^S 
the  ^htAt  aiXho.Log^.  Secondly,  the  conditions  of  intdligenc^ 
which  Cousin  allows,  necessarily  exclude  the  possibiUty  of  know- 
Iftdse od  UM'sJ)s<dute — they  ait  held  to. be  jpcompatihle  with  its 
Wfity.  Here ScheUing and  HamiltOAargue  that  Cousin's  absolute 
is  4^e>V  .leiative. .  Thirdly,  it  is  objected  that  in  order  to  deduce 


tbe  conditiciMdi  CoUaBimKkbv.hl*  Bbiohjte'ft  nktive;'for  bs 
mfik».it  asi  absolute  cause,  tMtia'C£jBU)ieit>ti»g'afas<riittety'undar 
rdation.  As  such  it  is  neoesssiitifiinfbior  to  th»anm  total  of  it^ 
e£FectSi  and  dependent  fOF  ceatity  <m^tbcse'-^in  awordl  a.Eqet^ 
pottfncoDt.beccming.  Further,  asi'theoryof  creatiob,  it  makes 
creation  a  nebessity,  and  destroys  the  notioB  d  the  divine. 
Ocoisin  made  nat^i^  to  Hamilton's  criticiuD. beyond  aSegiBg 
that  Hoimiltoa's  doctnoe  naceisbrily  restricted  biBian  ksowledgv 
and  certainty  to  psythdogy  and  logicj  Ud'deBtMynd'ti^ta^^ 
physics  by  inCrodndng  Ewsdence  and  wicsitaint^  into  its'.hjghest 
^>h^e — tliccdicy>.'  '  ■-.■■'..'. 

The  attempt  to  rEndcrt^lawaofreuba  or  thought  impersonal 
by  profeasng  to  find  tltem  in  the'^^Aerc  of  apontaneoiH  appeicep- 
tion,  and  above  reflecdfe  Xieceatity,  1  can  bantiy  be  ^^^^^^^^ 
regarded  as  successful.     It  may  be  diat  we  first  of  all  otbh" 
primitively  or  spontaneously  affinbicauSe,  substance,  ■ 
time,  space,  &c,  in  this  way.'   But:  these  axe  atill  in  ' 
each  instance  given  us  as  taallsed  in  aparticidaj  fbrm.  ^^^^ 
In  no  single  act  of  affirmation  of' cause  or  sulutance, 
much  Jess  in  such  k  primitive  act,  do  wc  Iffinn  the  -onivenaJity 
of  tbeir  applioation.     We  might  thus  get  particular  instances  or 
cases  a£  these  laws,  bat  we  could  never  get  the  laws  themselves 
in  their  oniversallty,  far  less  absolute  impessonality.    And  a» 
they  are  not  supposed  to  be  mere  geheraiiKations  from  experience, 
no  amount  of  iadiyidual  instances  of  the  application'  of  any  onie 
of  them  by  us  would  give  it  a'tiue  univerHaGty.     The  only. sure 
test  we  have  of  their  nnivstsality  in  ouc  esperieoce  is  the  test 
of  their  reflective  necessity..   We.  thna  aft«r  all  fall  back  <Hi 
rafiectionaS  our  ground  for- their  universal  appUcatibn;  mere 
spontaneity   of   apprehension   is    futilie;    theit:  universality  is 
grounded  in  thear  neeeesity,  not  their  necessity  in  their  uni- 
veisaUty.    How  far  and  in  what  sense  this  ground  of  necessity 
renders  them  perGonal  are  of  course  questions  still  to  be  solved. 

But  if  these  three  corrdative  facts  are  immediately  gi^en,  \t 
seems  to  be  thought  possible,  by  Cousin  to  vindicate  them  in 
reflective  consciousness.  He  sedka  to. trace  the  Ueps  which  ths 
ratsoa  has  qx>ntaneoiksly  and  Consciously,  but  uveflectively, 
followed.  And  here  tbe  question  arisas^^Can  we  vindioaAe  in  a 
reflective  or  mediate  process  this  ^ttotaneouS  appreheftsioa  ,ot 
reality?  i 

Therself  is  found  to  be  a  cause  of  iocce,  free  in  its  action,  on  the 
ground  that  Me  are  obliged  to  relate  the  voliti(»  of,  consdqtianess 
tatheselfaaitscause,aildit9ultimat«cause.  It  is  not  dear  from. 
the.  analysis  whether  the  s^is  inunediatdy  observed  as  an  acting 
or  originating  cafuse,  or  whether  reflection  {working  on  the  principle 
of  causality  is  compelled  to'  inter  it«  exiftence  and  character.  If 
self  is  actually  so  given,  we  do  not  need  the  principle  of  causality 
to  infer  it;  if  it  is  not  so  given,  caiksality  could  never  give  us 
either  the  notion  or  the  fact  of  self  as  a  cause  or  force,  fax  less 
as  an  ultimate  ane;  Ail  that  it  could  do  would  be  ..to  warrant 
a  cause  of  some  sort,  bat  not  .this  .or  that  reality  as  the  cause. 
And  further,  tbe  principle  of  causality,  if  fairly  carried  out,  as 
universal  and  necessary,  would  not  allow  qs  to  stop  at  personality 
or  will  as  the  ultimate  cause. of  it&  effect — volition.  Once 
appUed  to  the  fact»  at;  alt,  it  would  drive, us  beyond  the  $rst 
antecedent  or  term  of  antjecedents  of  volition  to  a  still  furt(i?r 
cause  or  ground — in  fact,Jand  us  in  an  infinite  regi:esa  of. cau$^ 

The  same  criticism  is  evea  mone  enyihatically  applicable  to. 
the  influence  of  a  not-self,  or  world  o£  forces,  correspgnding  to 
our  sensations,  and  the  causd.of  them. .  Starting. from  sensation 
as  our.  basis,  causality  coutd  never.  gjv<;  us  this,,  even  though  it. 
be  allowed  that  seosationis  impersonal  to  the. extent  of  being 
independent  of  our  volition,  Causalitymight  tellus  t^atacaoM 
there  ,is  of  seosation  somewhere  and  of  some  sort;  but  thatfhi^ 
cause  isaiorc&orsi^m  of  forccS),  existing  in  spape,  independently 
of  us,  and  corre^>onding  to  our  sensations,  it.could  nevqr  t(^  us^ 
for  th£.  sin^;>te.  reiison:that  such  ,^  nt^tion  is  not  suppqscd  to,  exist. 
irk  our  Gon^onuiefis.  QawsaUty  cannot  add  tq  the  nfimbei.of 
our  notions, — cannot  ad^  to  the  number  pi^z^aiitie^  we  l^navf, 
All  it  can  do  is  to,  nieces^itate  us  \o  think  that  a,cau^. there  is 
of  agiveacha^B,  but. ^a< .that  pause  is it,canpotof,i;tseUJaCQi.mi, 
us,  or  even,suggest  tqusrheypo^  implying  that  It  must  bi^jt4^uatp. 
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tditlie  eficct.  Seoafttito  sli^t  arioe,  £«  aushtiwe  luioity:so  for 
ui^ussUty  leads  us,  not  froitva  world  (d  fotcesat  all,  but  fconi 
a  will  like  QUI  own,  though  infinitdiy  more  ponerful,  Acting  upo* 
kis,  partly  funhering  and  partly  thwarting  ua.  And  iadecd«uch 
a:JSuppoaitJon  is,  with  the  principle  of  ca«K^ty  at  work^  within 
thelhuita  of  piobability,  as  rwe  an  already  supposed  to  know 
such  a  i(*Hty — a  will — in  our  own  conociouanees.  When  Cousin 
t^tuBset  hiniaeU  to  vindicate  those  pbintstiy  nefleotion,  he  gave  tip 
the  obvious  advantage  of  fais  othci  position  that  the.  realities  in 
Questiob  are  given  us  in  immediate  mdtspontaiieous  apprehensidn. 
The  same  criticism  appUes  equally  to  the  inleience'  of  ^an  abeolutt 
cause  foom  the  tw»  limited  foitcea  which  he  names  seli  and  not-self. 
Immediate,  ispontaneona  ki^Dceptiqn  may  seize  this  supretnt 
reality;  but  to  vindicate  it.  by  ndectioaias  aninferiBDQe.«Q.tbB 
priadple  of  cavsility  is  iAipoBsible.  Thisis  a  mete-patalogiani^ 
we  can  never  infer  eithez  ^isolute  oe  infinite  fiotn  relative  ot 
finite. 

The  tnitkiB  that  Cousia's doctriaeef  the  Epontaueous apper- 
ception (^  impexaoha)  tmth'amounts  to  little  more  than'a  pie- 
aentm^t  in  philoeophkal  language  of  ^e  ordinary  convicttons 
«ad  beliefs  of  mitnlund.  This  is  important  aa  a  prelimiiukry 
stage,  but  philosophy  properly  beginsi^whon-itiatteniptq  txico' 
wdinbte  OS  Bystenmtise  those  convictions  in  bartnony  ,'to  canciltate 
apparent  CCKvtradlctlon  and  oi^xisitfon,  asbetween  the  correlative 
notions  of  finite  and  infinite;  ttie  apparently  conflicting  notions 
of  personally  and  Bifinitade,  self  and  not-self ;  In  a  word,  to 
nc«D£ile.  the  various  aides  of  cansdoasnass .  irith  each  othez. 
And  whclther  the  laws  of  sur  deaaoq  are  the  laws  of  all  intelligence 
and  boing — whether'  and  haw  we  ore  to  relate  our  fundamental, 
intellectaai  and  inoial  ooncQrtions  to  what  is  beyond  >oui 
expericDce,  or.  to  on  iafihixe  being-~are  problems  which  Cousin 
cannot  be  regaidedaa  having  solved.  These  aie  in  trHth  tlw 
outstanding  proUems  of  modem  philosofihy.  > 

Cousin's  dootriue'of  Bpcmtanriity  iaroUtiDn' can  hardly  be^idid 
to  be  moie  successful  tltait his imfMBonalityof  theraaua  ithtou^ 
Vauthm.  4x>'>^»B'^"'s  ^?>*<'<^^'t-  Sudden;  unpremeditated 
I  volition  may  be.  the  earliest  and  the  moat  artistic, 
but  it  is  not  the  best.  Vc^tumisessentiallyafreechoice  between 
alternatives,  and  that  is  .best  wliich  is  nuet.delibei^aie,  because 
it  is  moat  ratiottal.  Amtotie  touched  this  point  la  his  distinction 
between  fioiihfas  and  vpoaLptais.  The  sudden  aod  uiqirei 
meditated  wi^  represented:  by.  the  fopioer  is  wholly  inferioB  in 
charactef  t»  the  free  diotceof  the-iattert  guided  jmd  illumined 
by  intielligenoe. '  In'  tMs  we  can  delU^eiiately  resolve  upon  -what 
is  ia.ourpoiwBr;  in  that 'we  are  subject  to' the  vain  inqadse  of 
Vdsbiag  the  .iinpossible:  Spemtaiieity  is  i^etising,  r  aoBietiniBs 
beauiiful,  but  it  is  not  in  this  'instance  the  hi^iest:  quality  vt 
bbt  thing  to  be  obtained.'  Thatis  tobeiound-in  a;gtiidingBnd 
fUdm&iog  reflective  activity.    '         .    ,  '  j  '       ,■.'.-. 

■  Eclecticism,  is  not  opento  the' rapcffidal  «fajectioQ-of  .pro^ 
3  without  a  system  or  test  in>  jdettmainingr  the /Cdinplete 
mplefe.  But  it'-ls  opepi  to  tbe.Dbici^il  of 
:  assuming  that  a  paiticuloiwui^^  of  ooasciousteeailtas 
reached,  all  the  pfenibrt  ekitaeuts  ■»  humanity  jSpH,  in 
history,  and  all'thefr  ;caiiibinati<mB.  li  ma^ -be:iaskmi,  Can 
history  have  that  which  is  not  in  the  individual  consciousness? 
Ja  %  sense  not;  "but  .our  analysis  may^not  give  all  tibat  ,is  tbere, 
and  we:  ought  not  at  onc«  to  impose  that  an4Jysis  or  any  formula 
on  histonr.  Histtny  is  aa  likely  <to  reveal  to  us 'in  the  first  place 
tnle  and  original  elem^its,  aiid'  combinations  of  elements  in 
man,  as  a  study  of  conadousheas^  Besides,  tbe  tebtien^'  of 
applying  a  fonnuli  of  this  sort  to  Ustoryb  to  aasumc  that  the 
eiemon'ts  are  dtrvflloped  iA  a  certain  tegular  or  neiees^ry  c^ei*, 
wtrneas  this  may  not  at  all  bethe  caSe;  but  we  may  find  at 
any  epoch  tbe  whole  mixed,  'ehher  dossing  or  co>-apenU]v^, 
aS'  in  tbe«onsc)ousiMGS  of  the  individual  himself.  Further,  the 
question  as  to  faow  these:  elementS'toaytMBsibty  have  gtoiwn  up 
bi  the  geberal  consdonsness  of  mankind' is  assnimed  to  btf  den- 
existent  «r  hnpossiblfl.       - 

It  w^' the  veadency- of  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  to  ootluW 
tbis^and  to  fiU'tipthedetsilt  in  an  artistic  and  hnSgmative 
interest.  '  Tbisisueflesasillyth&<ase,especi^yin  theappUcation 


m  Uslory  of  all  foriBttlaa  supposed,  to.be  deqvedQibhetinHn<ak 
aaalysift  of  cousdoutness,  x>r  from,  on.  abstractioa- called .  pure 
thought.  Cctusin  wta  obsarvadonal  afid^geaeraliang  s».tfac  tiwa 
analytic  and. disolmiiiatingj ..  His^ aearch into  principles .wwnot 
profound,  and  his  power  of  rigooous.  conatcutive  devdopRwat 
was  not  remarkable.,  ,  He  kit  no  diadnctive  p»manent  principle 
9t  philosophy.  But  he.  left  vny  intraestiog  psychjological 
analyses,  and  several  new,  just,  and  trae  expositions  of  pbiki- 
sopbEcal  syatema,  especially,  that  of.  Loc)k  and  the  phikaophers 
of  Scotland..  iHe^  was  at, the  same  time  a'Oan  of  im(«esavt 
power,  of  rare. and  wide  Cultureyaod  of  lofty^im,— rfftr  above 
priestly  conception  and  Philistine  aacrowneBs.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  bioad  lintis  of  neatly  every  syst^  of  pbilosOf^  anden  t 
and  modDm.  His  edectictam  wa$  the:  proof  of  a  levercatial 
sympathy  with  the. Struggles,  of  human  tfaouidbi  to  at^fn  to 
certainty  in  the  highest  problems  of  q>ecnlat)aa.  It  was 
eminently  a  doctrine  of  comprehension  ami  of  tottiatiw.  In 
these  reapei^it  formed  a  marked  and  valuable. corttiaaC'to' the 
arrogance  of  absolutism,  to  the  diQgmatiasL  of  sensatioaalism^ 
and  to  the  dattnne  of  church  authc^ty,  preached  by  Uwtheo- 
logf  cal  school  of  his  day-  His  t^Hrit,  while  it  influenced  tha  youth 
of  FraiKe,  saved  them  fron,  theae  influence^  As  an  educational 
reformec,  as  a  maji  of  letters  and  learning,  who  trod  "  the;  laij)* 
a^d  ImpartiaJ  ways  of  knowledge,"  and  who  swayed  others  to  the 
same  paths,  as  a  thinker  influential  alike  in  the  actkm^and  tlie 
reaction  to  which  he  led.  Cousin  stands  out  coQq>icuouaty  among 
the  memorable  Frenchmen  of  the  igth  century. 

Sir  W.  H&mfiton  (Discusaiorts.p,  541),  one  of  his  most  resolute 
opponenta,  described  Cousin  as  "  A  profound  and  origiEkal  thinker, 
a  ludd  and  eloquent  wdter,  a  scholar  equally  at  >l)oqie  in  atiqieot 
and  iri  modem  learning,  a  philosopher,  superior  to  all  prejudices 
of  age  oc  country,  party  OE];v«fes»oB,  and  whose  lofty  eclecticism, 
seekibg  truth  under  eveiy  form  of  opinion,  traces  its  unity  even 
tbfough  the  nxuL  hostile  systems." 

BrtLiOGBAPin'.— J.  'BartMlemy  St  Hilaire,  V.  CoKUrt,  ta  ew  elm 
c«T*i^wwi«nM  (3  w)ls., Paris,  1895).;  H.tifiS^n^. HuLirf, Mod.  FhH 
iL  ill  (Eng.  tians.,  1900);  C.  E.  Fucha,  DU  Philosophic  Victor 
Cauiim  (Berlin,  1847);  J.  Alaux,  La  Philos.  de  M.  Cousin  (Pans, 
1864);  P.  Janet;  Viclor  Cousin  et  son  ctua-e  (Paris,  1885);  Jules 
Simon,  V.  Cousin  (1887) ;  Adol^e  Franck,  Moniistes  ApMbsopket 

■  V.j'x.) 

COVSIN  (Fi.  cousin,  Ital.  cugiHo,  Late  Lat.  ctsiwa,  perhaps 
a  popular  and  familiarabbrcvi$Ai<»iof0MU'>Mntr(j,  which  has  the 
same  sense  la  claulcal  Latin),  a  term  of  relationship.  Children 
of  brothers  and  sisteis  are  to  each  other  first  cousins,  orioousins- 
gcrn^n;  the  cljildreri  of  first  cousins  are  to  eath  oth*r  'second 
coDsibs,  and.sqon;  t^e  child  of  a  first  cousin  is' to  .the  first, co.u^a 
of  his  father  or  mother  a  first  cousin' once  removed. 

The  word  cousin  has  also,  slnoe  the  i6th  .century,  'been  Used 
by  aovtreigns  as  an  honorific  style  in  addressing  persons  of 
exalted,  but  mot  eqnal  sovereign,  rank,  the  term  ."'broths  " 
being  reserve!  as  the  st^ -used  by  one  sovereign  in  addresdng 
another.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain,  dukes,  m^quesses  andearlb 
arie  addMSSed  by  the  sovereign  in  r»yal  writs,'&c;i  as  "■ioUain.'* 
In  Prance  the  kings  thus  addressed  princes  of  the  Mood  rojial^ 
Cardinals  and  archbishops,  dukes  and'peers,  the  : masshals;  of 
Prance,  the  grand  officeiB^^f  the  Ciown  atad  certaitL  foreiga 
pribces,  In  Spain  tbe  rig^t  to  be  thus  addressed  is  a  piTvilegeiM 
the  grandees.  ■  ■■   ■ . '    .  ■ ;  '  ■ 

COUSIKS,  SAHDEL  (ISor-iSS?),  English  meazotint  enpaveii, 
was  bom  at  Exeter  on  the  9th  of  May  1801.  He  was -pee- 
eminently  the  interpreter  of  Sir  Tfaomas  Lawrence,  his  cok- 
tempora^,  Diuing  ihia  apprenticeship  to  -Si  W.  Rc^bUs  iMe 
engraved  many  of  the  best  amongst  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
little  mesEOtints  illustrating  the  works  of  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynbldb 
which  his  ihaster  isued  in  his  own  name.  In  the  finest  of  his 
numerous 'truiscdpts  of  Lawrence,  such  as  "Lady  Adandand 
her  Sons,"  "  Pope  Pius  VII."  and  "  Master  LambtMs,"  the 
distingnishing  characteristics' of  tl>e  engraver's 'WonkybtiMitiicy 
and  force'of  effect  in, a  high  k^,  oorrespooded  csactlj^  wit^ 
sbtulariTiiaEties  in  the  painter.'  After  the, ii 
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tta  cngravins  purposes  about  the  year  1S13,  CouBins  a&d  his 
contemporaiies  were  compelled  to  work  on  it,  because  the  soft 
copper  previously  used  for  mezsotint  plates  did  not  yield  a 
sufficient  number  of  fine  impressions  to  enable  the  method  to 
compete  commercially  against  line  engraving,  from  which  much 
larger  editions  were  obtainable.  The  paiater-Iike  quality  which 
distinguished  the  18th-century  mezzotints  on  copper  was  wanting 
in  his  later  works,  because  the  hardness  of  the  steel  on  which 
they  were  engraved  impaired  freedom  of  execution  and  richness 
ol  tone,  and  so  enhanced  the  labour  of  scraping  that  he  accelerated 
the  work  by  stipple,  etching  the  details  instead  of  scraping  them 
out  of  the  "ground"  in  the  manner  of  his  predecessors.  To 
thb  "mixed  style,"  previously  used  by  Richard  Earlom  on 
copper,  Cousins  added  heavy  roulette  and  rocking-tool  textures, 
tending  to  fortify  the  darks,  when  he  found  that  the  "burr" 
even  on  steel  failed  to  yield  enougjb  fine  impressions  to  meet  tbe 
demand.  The  effect  of  his  prints  in  this  method  after  Reynolds 
and  Millais  was  mechanical  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
picturesque  technique  of  these  painters,  but  the  phenomenal 
popularity  which  Cousins  gained  for  his  works  at  least  kept  alive 
and  in  favour  a  form  of  mezzotint  engraving  during  a  critical 
phase  of  its  history.  Abraham  Raimbach,  the  line  engraver, 
dated  the  decline  of  his  own  art  in  England  from  tbe  appearance 
in  1837  of  Cousins's  print  (in  the  "mixed  style")  after  Landseer's 
"Bolton  Abbey."  Such  plates  as  "Miss  Peel,"  after  Lawrence 
(published  in  1833);  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  after 
Landseer  (1857);  "The  Order  of  Release"  and  "The  First 
Minuet,"  after  Millais  (1856  and  1868);  "The  Strawberry  Girl" 
and  "  Lavinia,  Countess  Spencer,"  after  Reynolds;  and  "  Miss 
Rich,"  after  Hogarth  (1873-1877),  represent  various  sta^s 
of  Cousins's  mixed  method.  It  reached  its  final  development 
in  the  plates  after  MUlais's  "Cherry  Ripe"  and  "Pomona," 
pubiiahed  in  1881  and  1882,  when  the  invention  of  coating 
copper-plates  with  a  film  of  steel  to  make  them  yield  larger 
editions  led  to  the  revival  of  pure  mezzotint  on  copper,  which 
has  since  rendered  obsolete  the  steel  [Jate  and  the  mixed  style 
which  it  fostered.  The  fine  draughtsmanship  of  Cousins  was  as 
apparent  in  his  prints  as  in  his  original  lead-pencil  portraits 
exikibited  in  London  in  i88>.  In  1885  he  was  elected  a  full 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  institution  he  later  gave 
in  trust  £r5,ooo  to  provide  annuities  for  superannuated  artists 
who  had  not  been  so  successful  as  himself.  One  of  the  most 
important  figures  in  the  history  of  British  engraving,  he  died  in 
London,  unmarried,  on  the  7th  of  May  1887. 

SeeGeomTycroh,M.R.C.S.E.,  Memoir  of  S(>mMaCcmsini,]i.A., 
Member  of  Sie  Legion  of  Honour  (published  for  private  circulation  by 
E.  E.  Legnitt,  Condon,  1899);  Algernon  Graves,  CatoiogM  of  the 
Works  <ff  Samuel  Cousins,  R.A.  (published  by  H.  Graves  and  Co., 
London,  1888);  and  Alfred  Whitman,  Samuel  Cousins  (published 
by  George  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  1901),  which  contains  a  catalogue, 
sood  illuatrationt,  and  much  detail  useful  to  the  collector  and 
dealer.  (G.  P.  R.) 

COUSTOU,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  Frendi  sculptors. 

Nicolas  CoD8Ton(i6sa-i7J3)  was  the  son  of  awood-carver  at 
Lyons,  wttere  he  was  bom.  At  eighteen  he  removed  to  Paris, 
to  study  under  C.  A.  Coysevox,  his  mother's  brother,  who 
presided  over  the  recently-established  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture;  and  at  three-and-twenty  he  gained  the  Colbert 
prize,  which  entitled  him  to  four  years'  education  at  the  French 
Academy  at  Rome.  He  afterwards  became  rector  and  chancellor 
of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  From  the  year  1700 
he  was  a  most  active  collaborator  with  Coysevox  at  the  palaces 
of  Marly  and  Versailles.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  facility; 
and  thou^  be  was  q)eGially  influenced  by  Michelangelo  and 
Algardi,  his  numerous  works  are  among  the  most  typical  speci- 
mens of  his  age  now  extant.  The  most  famous  are  "La  Seine  et 
la  Mame,"  "La  Safine,"  the  "Berger  Chasseur"  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  bas-relief  "Le  Passage  du  Rhin"  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross  "  placed  behind  the 
cboir  altar  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 

.  His  younger  Invther,  GuuxAHitE  CouSTOH  (i677-t746),  was 
a  sculptor  of  still  greater  merit.  He  also  gained  the  Colbert 
pnm;  bat  reftutng  to  submit  to  the  rales  of  the  Academy,  he 


toon  left  it,  and  for  some  time  wandered  housdess  through  the 
streets  of  Rome.  At  length  he  was  befriended  by  the  sculptor 
LegroB,  under  whom  hestudied  for  some  time.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  was  in  1704  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  director;  and,  like 
his  brother,  he  was  employed  by  La>uis  XIV.  His  finest  works 
are  the  famous  group  of  the  "Horse  Tamers,"  originally  at 
Marly,  now  in  the  Champs  Elys^  at  Paris,  the  colossal  group 
"The  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean"  at  Marly,  the  bronze 
"RhAne"  which  formed  part  of  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  at 
Lyons,  and  the  sculptures  at  the  entrance  of  the  H6tel  des 
Invalides.  Of  these  latter,  the  bas-relief  representing  Louis 
XIV.  mounted  and  accon^HUiied  by  Justice  and  Prudence  was 
destroyed  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  restored  in  1815  by 
Pierre  Cartelher  from  Coustou's  model;  the  bronze  figures  of 
Mars  and  Minerva,  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  were  not 
interfered  with. 

Another  GnnxAnKE  Coustod  (i7i6-i777),the  son  of  Nicolas, 
alio  studied  at  Rome,  as  winner  of  the  Colbert  prize.  While 
to  a  great  extent  a  copyist  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  much 
affected  by  the  bad  taste  of  bis  time,  and  produced  little  or 
nothing  of  permanent  value. 

See  Louis  GoiHenot,  £logf  de  M.  CousUm  lejeune  (1903) ;  Anine 
Houssaye,  Histotre  de  fart  francais  au  XVJjfi  sOcle  (i860);  Lady 
Dilke,  Catelie  des  beattic-arls,  vol.  xxv.  (1901)  (3  articles). 

COUTANCES.  WALTER  OF  (d.  tao?),  bishop  of  lincoln  and 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  commenced  his  career  in  the  chancery  of 
Henry  II.,  was  elected  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  ir83,  and  in  1184 
obtained,  with  the  king's  help,  the  see  of  Rouen,  llirougbout 
his  career  he  was  much  employed  in  diplomatic  and  administra- 
tive duties.  He  started  with  Richard  I.  for  the  Third  Crusade, 
but  was  sent  back  from  Messina  to  investigate  the  charges  which 
the  barons  and  the  official  class  had  brought  against  the  chan- 
cellor, WiUiam  Longchamp.  There  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  two;  and  they  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  rivals  for 
the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  archl^ap  of  Rouen  sided  with  tbe 
barons  and  John,  and  sanctioned  Longchamp's  dqiosition — a 
step  which  was  technically  warranted  by  the  powers  whidt 
Richard  bad  given,  but  by  no  means  calculated  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  "rhe  Great  Council  now  recognized  the 
archbishop  as  chief  jtistidar,  and  he  remained  at  the  head  of  tbe 
govenunent  till  1193,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Hubert  Walter. 
The  archbishop  did  good  service  in  the  negotiations  for  Richard's 
release,  but  subsequently  quarrelled  with  his  master  and  laid 
Normandy  under  an  interdict,  because  tbe  border  stronghold 
of  Ch&teau  Gaillard  in  the  Vexin  had  been  built  on  his  lartd 
without  his  consent.  After  Richard's  death  the  archbiahop 
accepted  John  as  the  lawful  heir  of  Normandy  and  consecrated 
him  as  duke.  But  his  personal  inclinations  leaned  to  Arthur 
of  Brittany,  whom  he  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  support- 
ing. Ibe  archbishop  accepted  the  French  conquest  of  Normandy 
with  equanimity  (1204),  although  he  kept  to  his  old  allegiance 
while  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  in  doubt.  He  did  not  long 
survive  the  conquest,  and  his  later  history  is  a  blank. 

See  W.  Stubbs's  editions  of  Bentdicliu  A  Mtu,  Hovedeti  and  Dicela 
(Rolls  series) ;  R.  Howl ett's  edition  of  "  William  of  Newburgh  "  and 
"  Richard  of  Devizes  "  in  Ckronicies,  &c.,  of  the  Reigns  of  Stephen, 
Henry  It.  and  Richard  I.  (Rolls  series).  See  also  the  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  Stubbs's  Hateden,  pp.  lix.-xcviii. ;  J.  H.  Round's 
Commune  of  London,  and  the  French  poem  oU  Gwiilmane  it  Marickal 
(ed.  P.  Meyer,  Soc.  de  VHisloire  de  France).  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

COUTANCES,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  aa 
arrondissement  of  the  d^artment  of  Manche,  7  m.  £.  of  the 
En^h  Channel  and  58  m.  S.  of  Cherbourg  on  the  Western 
railway.  Pop.  (igo6]  6089.  Coutances  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Soulle  on  a  granitic  eminence  crowned 
by  the  c^brated  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame.  Tbe  date  of  this 
church  has  been  much  disputed,  but  while  traces  of  Romanesque 
architecture  survive,  the  building  is,  in  the  main,  Gothic  in 
style  and  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  The 
slender  turrets  massed  round  the  western  towers  and  the  octagonal 
central  tower,  which  forms  a  lantern  within,  are  conspicuous 
features  of  the  church.    In  tbe  interior,  which  comprises  tbe 
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nave  irith  aisles,  transept  and  choir  vith  ambulatory  and  side 
diapels,  there  are  fine  roae-windows  with  stained  glass  of  the 
14th  century,  ftnd  other  works  of  art.  Of  the  other  buildings  of 
Coutances  the  church  of  St  Pierre,  in  which  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture is  mingled  with  Gothic,  and  that  of  St  Nicolas,  of  the 
i6th  and  17th  centuries,  demand  mention.  There  b  an  aqueduct 
of  the  14th  century  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Coutances  is  a  quiet 
town  with  winding  streets  and  pleasant  boidevards  bordering 
it  on  the  eut;  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  there  ia  a  public 
garden.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a  court  of  assizes  and 
a  sub-prefect;  it  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce, 
a  lycfe  for  boys,  a  communal  college  and  a  training  college  for 
giris,  and  an  ecdesiastical  seminary.  Leather-dressing  and 
wool-spinning  are  carried  on  and  there  is  trade  in  live-stock,  in 
agricultural  produce,  especially  eggs,  and  in  marble. 

Coutances  is  the  andent  Costdia,  wtiich  before  the  Roman 
conquest  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Unelli. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  its  name  was  changed  to 
Conttanlia,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlonis,  who 
fortified  it.  It  became  the  capital  <A  the  papa  CotutanUma 
(Cotentin),  and  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  seat  td  a  viscount, 
it  has  been  an  qnso^  see  since  the  5th  century.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  the  centre  of  the  revolt  of  the  Nu-piaU,  caused 
by  the  imposition  of  the  salt-tax  (gabtUe). 

A  good  bibliography  of  general  works  and  mont^raphs  on  the 
archaeology  and  the  histoiy  of  the  town  and  diocese  01  Coutances 
is  given  in  U.  Chevalier,  Ktpertoirt  dtt  jourees,  Sfc,  Topo-Bibiio- 
graphit  (Montb^liard,  i894-i899)>  i-"- 

CODTHOH,  0S0RGB8  (1755-1794),  French  revolutionist, 
was  bom  at  Orcet,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at 
Clermont  in  1785.  At  t^'S  period  he  was  noted  f<H'  his  integrity, 
gentle-heartedness  and  chiuitable  disposition.  His  health  was 
feeble  and  both  legs  were  paralysed.  In  1787  be  was  a  member 
of  the  provindal  assembly  of  Auvergne.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  Coutbon,  who  was  now  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pality of  Clermont-Ferrand,  published  his  L'AristocraU  coneerA, 
in  which  he  revealed  himseU  as  a  liberal  and  a  champion  of 
constitutional  monarcby.  He  became  very  popular,  was  ap- 
pmnted  president  of  the  tribunal  of  the  town  of  Clermont  in 
1791,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  His  views  had  meanwhile  been 
embittered  by  the  attempted  flight  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he 
distinguished  himsdf  now  by  his  hostility  to  the  king.  A  visit 
to  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  his  health  brou^t  him  into  dose 
intercourse  and  sympathy  with  Dumouriez.  In  September  1793 
Couthon  was  elected  member  of  the  National  Conventi<Hi,  and 
at  the  trial  of  the  king  voted  for  the  sentence  of  death  without 
appeal.  He  hesitated  for  a  time  as  to  which  party  he  should 
join,  but  finally  dedded  for  that  of  Robespierre,  with  whom  he 
had  many  opinions  in  common,  espedally  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  was  the  first  to  demand  the  arrest  of  the  proscribed  Girondists. 
On  the  30th  of  May  1 793  he  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  in  August  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Convention  attached  to  the  army  before  Lyons.  Impatient 
at  the  slow  prepress  made  by  the  beneging  force,  he  decreed 
a  lette  en  masse  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-D6me,  collected 
an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  himself  led  them  to  Lyons.  When 
the  rity  was  taken,  on  the  9th  of  October  1793,  altho^h  the 
Convention  ordered  its  destruction,  Couthon  iMd  not  cany  out 
the  decree,  and  showed  moderation  in  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels,  liie  Republican  atrodties  began  only  after  Couthon 
was  replaced,  on  the  3rd  of  November  1793,  by  Collot  d'Herbois. 
Couthon  returned  to  Paris,  and  on  the  3ist  of  December  was 
elected  president  of  the  Convention.  He  contributed  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  HGbertists,  and  was  reaponsifale  for  the  law 
of  the  aand  Prairial,  which  in  the  case  of  trials  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  deprived  the  accused  of  the  aid  of  counsel  or 
of  witnesses  or  their  defence,  on  the  pretext  of  shortening  the 
proceedings.  During  the  cri^  preceding  the  9th  Tbermidor, 
Couthon  showed  considerable  courage,  giving  up  a  journey  to 
Auvergne  in  order,  as  he  wrote,  that'  he  might  either  dk  or 


triumph  with  Robespieire  and  liberty.  Arrested  with  Robes- 
piexre  and  Saint-Just,  his  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate  of  the 
Terror,  and  subjected  to  indescribable  sufierings  and  insults, 
he  was  taken  to  the  scaffold  on  the  same  cart  with  Robespion 
on  the  iStfa  of  Jul;^  1794  (loth  Thermidor). 

See  Fr.  M^,  Correipmdaiue  de  CoMthm  .  .  .  smBie  de  "  I'AHsUh 
erait  anaerti,  comidit  en  deux  acUs  de  Couikim  (Paris,  1873);  and 
Noiiseaux  Docvmenls  sur  Georges  Couthon  {Clermont-Ferrand,  1890} ; 
also  F.  A.  Aulard,  Let  OraUurt  de  ia  Lipslatioe  et  de  la  Comentvm 
{PaiJB,  1885-1886),  ii.  435-443. 

OOinTS,  THOMAS  (1735-1833),  English  banker  and  founder  (d 
the  banking  house  of  Coutts  h  Co.,  was  bom  on  the  7th  ol 
September  1735.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Coutta  (1699- 
1751),  who  carried  on  business  in  Edinburgh  as  a  com  factor  and 
negotiator  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  who  in  1743  was  elected  lord 
provost  of  the  dty.  The  family  was  originally  of  Montrose,  but 
one  of  its  members  had  settled  at  Edinburgh  about  1696.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  John  Coutts  tbe  business  was  divid^l  into  two 
branches,  one  carried  on  in  Edinburgh,  Uie  other  in  London. 
The  banking  business  in  London  was  in  the  hands  of  Jamea  and 
Thomas  Coutta,  sons  of  John  Coutts.  From  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1778,  Thomas,  as  surviving  partner,  became  sole  head 
of  the  firm;  and  under  his  direction  the  banking  house  rose 
to  the  highest  distinction.  His  ambition  was  to  establish  his 
character  as  a  man  of  business  and  to  make  a  fortune;  and  he 
lived  to  succeed  in  this  aim  and  long  to  enjoy  his  reputation  and 
wealth.  A  gentleman  in  manners,  hoqiitable  and  benevolent,  be 
counted  amongst  his  friends  some  of  the  literary  men  and  the 
best  actors  of  his  day.  Of  the  enormous  wealth  which  came  into 
his  hands  he  made  munificent  use.  His  private  life  was  not 
without  its  romantic  dnnents.  Soon  after  his  settlement  in 
London  he  married  Elizabeth  Starkey,  a  young  w(»nan  of  humble 
origin,  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  dan^ter  of  his  brother 
James.  Tliey  lived  happily  together,  and  had  three  daughters — 
Susan,  married  in  1796  to  the  3ni  earl  of  Guilford;  Frances, 
married  in  1800  to  John,  ist  marquess  of  Bute;  and  Sophia, 
married  in  1793  to  Sir  Frauds  Burdett.  Mrs  Coutts  dying  in 
1815,  her  husband  soon  after  married  the  pcq»ilar  actress, 
Harriet  Mellon;  and  to  her  he  Idt  the  wh(^  of  his  immense 
fortune.  He  died  in  London  on  the  34th  of  February  1823. 
His  widow  married  in  1837  the  9th  duke  of  St  Albans,  and  died 
ten  years  later,  having  bequeathed  hv  property  to  Angela, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  v^o  then  assumed  tbe 
additional  name  and  arms  of  Coutts.  In  1871  this  lady  was 
created  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (g.v.). 

See  C.  Rogers,  Genealoticat  ilemcirs  of  the  FamUiei  of  Colt  and 
CotOts  (1879);  and  R.  Richardson,  CoiiUs  Sf  Co.  (1900}. 

CODTDRB,  THOMAS  (1815-1879),  Frendi  painter,  was  bom 
at  Senlis  (Oise),  and  studied  under  Baran  A.  J.  Gros  and  Paul 
Delaroche,  winninga  Prix  de  Rome  in  1837.  He  began  exhibiting 
historical  and  genre  pictures  at  the  Salon  in  1840,  and  obtained 
several  medals.  His  masterpiece  was  hia  "  Romans  in  the 
Decadence  of  the  Empire"  (1847),  now  in  the  Liuembourg; 
andhis  "LoveofMon^"  (1844;  at  Toulouse),  "Falconer" 
(1855),  and  "Damocles"  (1873),  are  abo  good  examples. 

COOVADB  (literally  a  "brooding,"  from  Fr.  comer, \a  hatch, 
Lat.  cubare,  to  lie  down),  a  custom  so  called  in  B£am,  prevalent 
among  several  peoples  in  different  parts  of  tbe  world,  requiring 
that  the  father,  at  and  sometimes  before  the  birth  of  his  child, 
shall  retire  to  bed  and  fast  or  abstain  from  certain  kinds  of  food, 
recdving  the  attentions  generally  shown  to  women  at  their 
confinements.  The  existence  of  Uie  custom  in  andent  classical 
times  is  testified  to  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Diodorus  (who  refers 
to  its  existence  among  the  Corsicans) ,  and  Strabo  (who  noticed  it 
among  the  Spanish  Basques,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  Gaacona, 
it  has  been  said  to  be  still  observed,  though  the  most  recent 
researches  entirdy  discredit  this).  Travellers,  from  the  time  of 
Marco  Polo,  who  relates  its  observance  in  Chinese  Turkestan, 
have  found  the  custom  to  prevail  in  China,  India,  Borneo,  Siant, 
Africa  and  the  Americas.  Even  in  Europe  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  entirdy  disappeared.  In  certain  of  the  Baltic  provincea  of 
Russia  the  husband,  on  the  lying-in  of  the  wife,  t^ica  to  hit  bod 
and  groans  in  mock  pain.    One  writer  bdiCvcs  he  found' ta 
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itinCMlitdeiiUnd'ofMuktBi&fheZiijMerZee.  Even  in  rural 
England',  noUU^  in  Eaat  Anglia,  a,  curiously  obatin&te  belief 
survives  (the  piovBience  oi  nUch  in  earlier  times  is  proved  by 
references  td  it  in  Ebzabethan  drama)  that  the  pregnancy  of  the 
woman  a&ccts  the  man,  and  the  young  husband  who  complains 
of  a  toothache  is  assailed  by  pleasantries  as  to  his  wife's  condition. 
In  Guiana  the  custom  is  observed  in  its  most  typical  form.  The 
woman  works  to  within  a  few  hours  of  the  birth,  but  some  days 
before  her  delivery  the  father  leaves  bis  occupatioas  and  abstains 
from  certain  kjads  of  animal  food  lest  the  child  should  nSn. 
Thui  the  Sesh  of  the  agouti  is  forbidden,  lest  the  child  should  he 
lean,  and  that  of  the  capibaia  or  water-cavy,  for  fear  he  should 
inherit  through  his  father's  gluttony  that  creature's  projecting 
teeth.  A  few  hours  before  delivery  the  woman  goes  alone,  or 
with  one  or  tm>  women-friends,  into  the  forest,  where  the  baby  is 
bom  She  returns  as  soon  as  she  can  stan4,  to  her  work,  and  the 
man  then  takes  to  his  hainmock  and  becomes  the  invalid.  He 
must  dono  work,  must  touch  no  weapons,  is  forbidden  ail  meat 
and  food,  except  at  first  a  fermented  liquor  and  afc«r  the  twelfth 
d&y  a  weak  gruel  erf  catsava  meal.  He  must  not  even  smoke,  or 
wash  himself,  but  is  waited  on  hand  and  foot  by  the  women. 
So  far  is  the  comedy  carried  that  he  vdiines  and  groans  as  if  in 
actual  pain.  Six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child  he  Is  tak^D  in 
hand  by  his  relatives,  who  lacerate  his  skin  and  rub  liim  with  a 
decoction  of  the  pepper^-pkint,  A  banquet  is  then  held  from 
which  the  patient  is  excluded,  for  he  must  notleave  his  bed  till 
several  days  later;  and  for  six  months  he  must  eat  the  flesh 
of. neither  fish  nor  bird.  Almost  identical  ceremonies  have  bc£n< 
noticed  among, the  natives  of  California  and  New  Mekico;  while 
in  Greenland  and  Kamchatka  the  husband  may  not  work  for 
some  time  before  and  after  his  wife's  confinement.  Among  the 
Laxkaa  of  Beogal  a  period  of  isolation  and  uncleanness,  syn-' 
chronous  with  that,  compulsory  on  the  woman,  la  imperative  for 
the  man,  On  the  conclusion  qf  which  the  child's  penntage  is 
publicly  [woclained. . 

'  'Npicertain  uq>lanation  can  be  oSered  tor  the  custom.  The 
tttost  masonaUo  view  is  that  adopted  by  £.  B.  Tylor,  who  tracea 
in  it  the  tiansitioD  from  the  earher  matriarchal  to  the  later 
patriarchal  system  of  tribe-organization.  Among  primitive 
tribes,  and  f»obably  in  all  ages,  the  former  order  of  society,  in 
which  descent  and  inheritance  are  reckoned  through  the  mother 
^ne,  as  being  the  earliest  form  of  family  life,  is  and  was  very 
conunon,  if  not  universal.  Theacknowledgment  of  a  relation- 
ship  between  father  and  son  is  characteristic  of  the  progress  of 
aodety  towards  a  true  family  life.  It  may  wdl  be  that  the 
Couvade  arose  in  the  father's  desire  to  emphasiae  the  bond  of 
falood  between  himself  ahd  his^child.  It  isH'fact  thaClnamc 
countries  the  father  haa  to  purchase  the  child  from  its  mother; 
andinthe.Roman  ceremony  of  tbflhusband  raising  the  baby  from 
the  floor  we  may  trace  tiw  savage  idea  that  the' male  parent  must 
formaHy  . proclaim  his  adoption  of  and  responsibility  for  the 
ofiapring.  Max  MUUer,  in  his  Chips  frofn  a  Germon  W.etkthcp, 
endeavoured  to  &nd 'ftn  explanation  in  primitive  "  heRpecklng," 
asserting 'that  the  unfortunate  husband  was  tyrannized  over  by 
"  bis  female  relatives  and  af  tcrwaids  fnighteoed  iut<i  sttpUalttiM," 
■—tihai.,  in  fact,  tihe  whole  fabric  of  ceremony  is  reared  on  iwtbing 
but  masculine  hysteria;  but  thk  theory  con-  scartdy  be  takm 
seriously.  The  raisdamiry,  Joseph  Fraagois  Lafitauj  suspected  a 
[tsychological  reason*  aunming  the  custom  to  be  a  dint  recollec- 
tion of  oripnal  sin,  the  isolation  and  fast  types  of  repentance. 
The  explanatiioi  of  die  American  Indiana,  is  that  if  the  father 
engaged  in  any  hard  or<  hazardous  work,  e.g.  huntmg,  or  was 
careless  in  his  diet,  the  dnld  would  suffer  and  inherit  the  physical 
faults  and  peculiarities  of  the  animals  eaten.  This  belief  ^ot  a 
penon  becomes  poSKsscd  of  the  nature  and  form  of  the  aniraal  he 
eats  is  nridespread,  being  as  prevalent  hi  the  Old  Worid  as  in  the 
New,  but 'it  is  insufficient  tO'account  for  the  minute  cevcmonial 
detaitsofLa  Coovade  as  prlctised  in  many  lands.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  so  universal  a  <practice  has  no  trivia  beginnings,  but  is 
to  be  con^ered  a*  a  mile<stoDO  marking  a  great  transitional 
epoch  in  humu  promas.    >  . 

AuTJioutiw.— E.fi.  Tyhx^a  Bariff  Hultry  0}  Matt  (1865;  and 


ed  p.  301) ;  F.  Max  Mailer,  Chipi  from  a.  Gwnan  Warkihap  (181SS-. 
187s),  ii.  281;  Lord  Avebury,  Origin  of  Civilisalum  (1900); 
Brttt's  Indian  Tribes  of  GuiaTta;  Johann  Baptist  von'Spfx  and 
Kari  F.  P.  von  Martius,  Travels  tn  Bratii-  (1833-1831),  ii.'3Bi; 

kF.  Lafitau,  Mtmrs  ies  sataaees  amiritaim  (ist  ed.,  1724) ;  W-  Z. 
pley,  Racei  of  Europe  (1900);  A.  H.  Keone's  Bihnohgy  (1S96), 
p.  368  and  footnote ;  A.  Giraud-Teulon,  Les  Oripnes  du  mariage  el 
delaJamiUe  (Paris,  1884). 

GOVE,  a  word  mostly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  small  inlet  or 
sheltered  bay  in  a  coast-line.  In  English  dialect  usace  it  is  also 
applied  to  a  mve  or  to  a  recess  in  a  mountain-side.  The  word 
in  O.  Eng.  is  a^a,  and  cognate  forma  are  found  in.  the  Ger. 
Keben,  Norwegian  koix,  and  in  various  fonns  in^  other  Teutonic 
languages.  It  has  no  connexion  with  "a^ve,"  recess  in  a  room: 
or  building,  which  Is  derived  through  the  Span,  alcoba  from  Arab. 
ai,  the,  and  qitblx^,  vault,  arch,  nor  with  "cup"  or  "doc4>,'' 
nor  with  "cave"  (LaL  cava).  The  use  of  the  word  was  ftnt 
coD&ned  to  a  small  chamber  or  cell  or  inner  recess  in  a  room  or 
building.  From  this  has  come  the  particular  app£calion  in 
architecture  to  any  kind  of  concave  moulding,  the  term,  being 
usually  applied  to  the  quadrantal  curve  rising  from  the  cornice 
of  a  lofty  room  to  the  moulded  borders  of  the  horizontal  ceiling 
The  term  "coving"  is  given  in  hetf-timbered  work  to  the  curved 
sbffit  under  a  projecting  window,  or  in  the  i8th  century  to  that 
occasionally  found  carr)ring  the  gutter  of  ahouse.  In  the  MusiS' 
Planti^  at, Antwerp  the  hearth  of  the  fireplace  .of  the  upper 
■Boor  is  carvied  on  coving,  which  forms  part  of  the  design  of  the 
chimney-piece  in  the  room  below.  Tlie  Ellang  use  of  "oove" 
for  any  male  person,  like  a  "fcUOw,"  "chap,"  ftc.,  is  found  In 
the  form  "cofe"  in  T.  Harman's  Cawi^ /or  C«rjq|»rf -(1587) 
and  other  early  quotadons.  This  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Scots  word  "cofe,"  a  pedlar,  hawker,  which  is  lormed  from 
"cofE,"  to  sell,  purchase,  cqgna,^  with  the  Ger.  Jtaufsn,  to 
buy,  and  the  native  English  "cheap."  The  word  "cove,". 
therefore,  is  in  ultimate  origin  the  san^e  as  "chap,"  short  for 
"chapman,"  a  pecUar.  ^ 

COVELUT^i  a  minfral  «pedep  consisting  of  cupric  sulphide, 
CuS,  crystallizing  hi  ^e  hexagonal  system.  It  is  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  nature  than  copper-glance,  the  orthoFhombic 
cuprous  sulphide.  Crystals  arq  very  rare,  the  mineral  being 
usually  found  as  compact  and  earthy  masses  or  as  a  blue  ooatisg 
on  other  copper  sulphides.  HardocGfi  i^a;  specific  grayity  4-6. 
The  dark  indigo-blue  colour  is  a  qharacteristic  feature,  and  the 
mineral  was  early  knpnn  as  indigo-copper  (Ger.  KiUpJerindig). 
Ihename  covellite  is  taken  from  NLCovelli,  1^0  in  1839  oteerved 
crystals  of  cupric  sulphide  enciusting  Vesuvian  lav*,  theimineraj 
having  been  formed  here  by  (he  iptsi;actjon  of  hyd^gen  sulphide 
and  cupric.  chloride,  both  t^  which, ore  volatile  volcanic,  products. 
Cov^Uiteisi,  h&wevcr,  more  cqmipo(^y  found  ii^i copper-bearing 
veins*  where  it  has  resulted  by  the  alteration  of,<i^cr  copper 
sulphides,  namely  chalcopjrite,  □oiq>er-g]ance  and  erubesdte. 
It  is  found  in  many  copper  i^ines;  localities  .which  may  he 
specially  mentioned  are  Sangeth^u^n  in  ^Prussian  Saxony, 
Butte  in  Montana,  and  Chile;. in  thei  Medicine  S,oyi  MountaijWi 
of  Wyoming .  a  platjniferous  covelli(e  is  mined,  the  platmuu 
being  present  as  sperrylite  (platinum larsenide).  ,(L,J,  S.) 

COVENANT  (an  O.  Fr.  form,  later  convenanl,  iroia  ,(vmwnir, 
to  agree,  Lat.  convtmre),  a  mutual  agreement  of  two. ^r  .more 
parties,  or  an  undertakiqg.madc  by.onc  of  the  parties,  In  the 
Bible,  the  Hebrew  wqrd  rw,  .birUh,  is  used  widely  for  n^aay 
kinds  of  agreements;  it  is  then  applied  to  a  contr^t  .between 
two  persons  or  to  a  treaty  between  two  nations,  su^  as,  the 
covenant  mode  between  Abimelech  and  Isaac,  representing  a 
treaty,  between  the  Israelites  and  the  .PhilistinesCGen.  xxvi. 
a6  seq.);  more  particularly  to  an  engagement  nude  between 
God  and  men,  or  such  agreeiments  ,as,  bry  the  observance  .of  a 
religious  rite,  mgarded  God  as  a  party  to  the  engagement.  Two 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  derivation  of  biruk;  (i) 
tracing  the  word  from  a  root  "to  cut,"  and  the  reference  is  to 
the  primitive  rite  of  cutting  victims  into  parts,  between,  which 
theputies  to  an  agreement  passed,  cf.  the  Greek  ipian.  nuPtatr 
and  the  account.  (Gen.  xv.  17)  of  theicovenaat  between  God  and 
Abraham,  whcse  "a  smoking  fiirsace  andbundng  hunp  pa^tsed 
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betWeed'tKe'iflttoM"  i)<'tlit;"'rtcirris  'Abrafiisin'ftad-sacflficid; 
(2)  <ynn*Aing'it 'with  Sii  Assyrio-Babylonian  Kn5!w,  fettpT, 
aUkdc^.' ,  BfrUk  vai  'ttilMkted  'hi'  the  Sep'tn^ilt  by  iiaBfycrj, 
wMcft  ill  ddsskal  Grttet  HM  the/meaning  of  "will";  (idpce 
the  Vulgatt;  in  tlie  Psidin3''and  the  New  Testament,  translateS- 
tWi'^Wrd  by  Ustamentuin,  bat  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament 
byfoeAa  or  paeium-  simUuiy  W^blifle's  version  gives  "testa- 
meat"  and  "covenant"  respectively.  The  books' of  Scripture 
dttiting  wtth  the  old  or  Mo9aic„and  niw  or  Christian' dispensation 
ar^'  Socq^tJines' known  as  the  Books, of  the  OMiand  the  New 
Covenaat.  Taewordappearsiflthesy^teinoftheolDgydevoloped 
hy  Johannes  CMceiut^^.s.),  a«d  IuioWb  as  the  '' Covenant " 
or  "Federal™  Theology,  based  on  the  two  Covenimts  of  Works 
or  Life  made  by  Cod  with  Adam,  on  conditioa  of  obedience,^ 
and  of  grace  or  redemption,  made  with  Christ.  In  Scottish 
eicded^tical  history,  covenant  appears  inthe  two  agreements 
Bi|;nfed  by  the  Boembers  of  the  Scottish  Church  ih  defence  of 
thfch"  rel^obs  and  eccle9iit«ticftl  systems  (seeCovEMANTEfeS). 

i-COVEKAMT,  in  law,  ia  the  EngKsh  equivalent  of  the  Lat.. 
cMee)Uto,'Whi^)  although  not'technical,  was  the  most' general' 
wofdi in  Rnnla»  law  for  "agreement:"  It  was  frequeiidy  used 
along'  with  'pactum,  also  a  general  term,  but  applied  especially 
toBgreenMitsto  settle  a- question  withotrt  carrying  it  before  th& 
coumtf'IffW.      ' 

The  word  "covenant"  has  been  used  in  a  variety  of  senses' 
in  English  law. 

\.  In  ilsattict  sense,'  covenarrt  raettnS' !tn  agreement  under 
SBdi'i  that  sdmething  has  01'  h«3  not  klreluiy  been- done,  or  shall 
ok  shall  not  be  done  hereafter  (3hep.  TmtcksUme,  16b,  1&3);  It 
i»  wost  cenunonly  used  With  tef  ereikce  to  s^es  or  leases  of  land , 
bM  is  sometimes  api^ed  to  any  promise  or  stipulation,  Whether 
lAkder  seal  ot  not.  '  The  peraon  who  makes,  and  is  bound  to 
pwfbrm,  the  promise  at- stipulation  Is  tUe  covenantor:  the 
person  in  wbose  favtirurit  is'made  b  th&  doveoantee. 

'  «.  Covenants  have  been  subdivided 'into  numerous  daises, 
only  a  few  of'which  ntedfo  be  described.  It  is  ttnnecessary 
tt)i  do  more  than  mention  kffirmatt've  and  negtLCiVe  covenants, 
j<^t  or  several,  akerhath'e'or  disjunctJve  covenants,  d^endenf 
or'independent  covenants.  As  toc«nateral  cfavenants,  covenaiits 
"running  with  the  lerid,"  and  Dovettants  in  leases  (ihchiding 
"TBual,"  ''proper"  and  "lestrit^tive"  covenants),  see  Land- 
Ul«t>  AND  Tenant.  But  theteiare  othM-  classes  as  to  wbicH 
soMetbtng  must'bti  said. 

■A  covenant  is  Said  to  be  eipress^  when'  It'is  created  by  the 
express  words  of  the  parties  to  the  deed  declaratory  of  their 
intoDtion.  It  is  not  indispensable  that  the  word  "covenant" 
sfamild  be  used.  Anyftord  which  dearly  indicates  the  intentictn 
of'  tlie  parties  to  covenant  will  suf&ce.  An  implied  covenant, 
otr«»wnanJ  Jn'fittt),  "^depentfe  forits  existence  on  the  intendment 
and  «AMlTucti6n  of  law. '  Thete  are  some  wordd  which  of  them-< 
salves  do  not  import  an  etpress  covenant,  yet,  being  made  use  of 
in 'certain' contracts,  have  a  similar  operation  and  ait  called 
covenants  in  laW;  and'llWy-are'as^ectually  binding  on  (he 
^latitaas  if  enpressed  in  the  mMt  ttnequvocal  temis"  (Piatt  on 
CavenanU,  p.  40).  Thus,  the  Word  "demise,"  used  in  a-  lease 
of  deed,  raises  the  imptkation-  of  a  covenant  both  for  "  quiet 
enjviyintet"  and  for  titleto  let;  and  it  his  been  judidally 
sug^Ced  that  a  covenant- tor  quiet  enjAyment  may  be  iniplied 
froAi'  any  word  or  words  otfike  import  [Bvdd^cou  v.  Danietti 
r^i,  a  K.B.  p.  359). '  The  CMVeyanciftg  Att  1881  ptwides 
(I  7)  that  in  a  conve^noe  for  vbluable  00 nAf deration;  other' 
tiian  amntgElge,  there  shall' be  imi^ed,  as  against  the  person 
who'cnnvffys  and  is  Bspreabddto  oonvey  ns' "  beneficial  owner," 
CBttain  qiUlifi^  coveiubib^Je.'OovenEints 'extending  onty  t» 
the  acts  or  omissions  of  the  vendor,  persons  throagh  whom  he 
doHvas  title  otfaerwise  than  {>y  puKhflse  for 'value,  and  persons 
daittdi^inukrth(n:^-^ri'^Ti^tloc()nVey,"'''q(llettojoym^t^''' 
"fr^dom  fromrlnrainbi'ancea^'  and  '^'further 'aaeuruice."  '  Of 
these  statutory  bm-enamtsfot- title  the't>nly  one  wUcb  reqalres 
escplantttion  is  the  ooveiaint  forfiittbertBeiirJUVce^^ 'It  imports' 
aalagtcement  on  the  parbof  the  covenanter  to<do«uch  reasonable 
acts,  in  addition  to  these  already' peiioni)«4;  as  may  be  necessary 


fbf  the  ctimpl^tion  of  the  transfer  ipade  to^  intehd^  to  lie  matfe) 
at  the  requlreitoents  of  the  covenantee  (Platf  on  Comnaiits,  p.  34  r). 
All  these  statntory  iinifli(;a  Covenants  ."'mii' with  the  land" 

(set  LANbLoSD  ANb  TenX'nt)'."  WhtJrj;' a  mdttgagor  conyeinll 
and  is  expressed  to/tonvey,  ai  "fceneficial  owner,"  there  ari 
implied  afcjo/wte  coVctiants—^.i.  covenants  amounting  tb  i 
warranty  against  and  for  the' acts  ajid  Omissions  of  the  wHble 
worid-^that  he  has  a  "right  to  conve|y,  (hat  the  mortgagee  shaB 
have  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property  after  default,'  free  from 
incumbrances  and'f6r  farther  assurance.  Special  provisions  as 
to  fmplied  covenants  "by  the  lessor  in  leases  are  made  fn  England 
by  §  7  CB)  of  the  ConyeyandHg  Act  isSi  arid  in  Ireland  by  the 
Land  Act  (Ireland)  i860,  5  41.  The  distinetion  between  rtat 
and  personal  covenants  is  that  Uie  fonnerdo,  while  the  latter 
do  not,. run  with  the  land.  An "tfifewn/  Covenant  Is  anotier 
name  for  a  real  covenant  (Shep.  Trfuchstone,  176;  Piatt,  60). 
When  a  covenant  relates  to  an  act  already  done,  it  fe  usual^ 
termed  a  covenant'  executed;  wher^  the  perfbrbiance  is  future, 
the  covenant  is  termed  exedalory.  '  The  ctmenatft  for  seisin  was 
an,  assurance"  to  the  grantee  that  the'grtator  had  the  retate 
which  he  purported  to  convey.  In  England  ft  is  now  included 
in  the  covenant  for  right  to  Convey;'but  is  still  in  separate  use 
in  several  states  in  Anierita.'  The  covenant  to  Stand  seised  fd 
uses  was  an  assiiranceby  Weatis  ot  whlcTi,'tihder' the' (Statute  of 
Uses  [isSiS]  (see  UseS),  a  conveyance  of  an  estate  mJ^t  be 
,  effected.  .  When  such  a  Co-srenant  is  made,  the  legal  estate  ill  the 
land  passes  at  once  to  the  covenantee  under  the  Statute.  The 
considcradon  for  the  covenant  must  be  relationship  by  blood  « 
marriage.  It  is  still  occasionally  though  Very  rarely  employed; 
The  covenant  not  to  sue  belongs  to  the  law  of  contract  [fnd  tieed^ 
no  eiplantion. 

Most  of  tbe'clasaM  of  eovenams  above -mentloited  are  in  use  In 
the  Unlud  States.  In  New- York,  Michiean>  'Mimieeata,  Oncgon^ 
Wiscoosiij  and  MVyoming  the  implica^n  oif  covenants  for  titJa-baa 
been,  wild  certain  exceptions,  prohibited  by  statute.  In  Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware,  Illinols,l^(nana,Mis^'ssippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevach,  New  Me>*w,  Petm^l'rahia  and  Teids  thte  words  gr&ni,  W- 
fu^and  JMtf.iu.DoavcQ'anccB  infee,.ui>les>spQciBltyreB>nctcd,aQuaKM; 
to  quaJified  cov(;nc(nt3  l;hi(t  (if  grantor  wa^  sejarf  in  fee,  ire^  (rom 
incumbrances,  and  for  quiet  enjojinent  (4  Kent,  Commenlaries.i  473! 
Bouvier,  Law  Dietionary,  s.v.  Covenant).  In  some  of  the  states 
a  eeoenam  of  MMt-eloim,  or  bf  varrantj,  an  asautance  by  the  ^nto^ 
that  Dsther  he  nor,  his  tnirsr  mil-  any  otha-  person  bmU  cbim  any 
title  ia  the  pr^mites  conveyed,  is  in  general  uae- 

3.  Aji  acHm  o/tj^enanf  lay  ;^or' breaking. covenant..  Aa  to  Um| 
history,  of  this  ^tion  see  Pollock  and  MaiUand,  Hifiery  of 
English  Law,  ii.  lo^i  and  HoIme$,  The  Common  Law,  p.  27a. 
There  was  also  a  writ  of  covenant.  But. this  remedy  had  ^en 
into  disuse  before  183a  (see  Piatt  on,  Cowsnanis,  p.  543),  and  was 
abolished  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts.  Since  the 
Judicature  Acta,  an,  acfion  op  a  covenant  fqUows  .the  Eame 
course  as,  and  is  indistinguishable  from,  any  .ordinary  actjoa 
for  Jiroach  ot  contract.  The  remedy  is  by  danjagcs,  decr^  of 
specific  preference  or  injunction  to  prevent  the  breach.  , 
.  The  term  "  covenant "  is  unknown  to  Scots  law.  But  its  place  ia 
filled  to  some  extent  by  the  doctrine  of  "warrandice."  Many  of  the 
British  colonies  have  iegisiated,  as  tothe  Implication  of  covenants 
toE  title,  on  the  fines  df  die  -Ea^ifh  CenvcyiincinB  Act.  I88( :  e.j|. 
Tasmania,  Conveyancing  and  C«,w  of.  Property.  Act  j  8^4  (47  Vict. 
Ko.  10).  ■  , 

As  to  covenants  in  restraint  of  trade  see  Resthawt. 

AcTHORirtesj — In  adttirion  to  the  authoritfes'cited'in  the -text 
see::  .  Engfiih  Low.;  GoodCve,  Ltun  0}  Jteai  Ffkiputy  '(^tii  txL, 
London,  ^906) ;  C.  Foa,  Lam^f^aiKiTVaan;,  (3rd  ed.,  London, 1901.)^ 
Hamilton,  Law  of  Covenants  (London);  Fawcett,  i-aui  ofLandlori 
and  Tenant  (srti  ed.,  London.  i^S).  ATHerican  Lav/:  Rawlc.  La^ 
of  CoVenunts  Jar  Title  (Bdston,-  rSS?) ; '  Eneydopaeiia  of  'Americati 
tm>  (ardedi.,  1890),  vol.  viii:, tit.  '■'  CoveiKatsj"!         'iX.W..&.)-.^ 

eevWAirmS,  the^oamegiventoiapaity'fblcb.origlnathitr 
in  the  RefVtrmaBion '  movement,  playe<t  ah  important  part  in  tte 
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whicb  the  Roman  Catholics  were  making  to  legain  their  hold 
upon  Scotland,  and  called  the  King's  Confession  or  National 
Covenant.  Based  upon  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1560,  this 
document  denounced  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  no  measured  terms.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  signed  by  King  James  VI.  and  his  household, 
and  enjoined  on  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes;  and  was  again 
subscribed  in  1590  and  1596.  In  1637  Scotland  was  in  a  state  of 
turmoil.  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Laud  had  just  met  with  a 
reverse  in  their  efforts  to  impose  the  English  liturgy  upon  the 
Scots;  and  fearing  further  measures  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
it  occurred  to  Archibald  Johnston,  Lord  Warriston,  to  revive 
the  National  Covenant  of  1581.  Additional  matter  intended 
to  suit  the  document  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  time 
was  added,  and  the  covenant  was  adopted  and  signed  by  a  large 
gathering  tn  Grcyfriars'  churchyard,  Edinburgh,  on  the  2Sth 
of  February  1638,  after  which  copies  were  sent  throughout  the 
country  for  additional  signatures..  The  subscribers  engaged  by 
oath  to  maintain  religion  in  the  state  in  which  it  existed  in  1580, 
and  to  reject  all  innovations  introduced  since  that  time,  while 
professed  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were  added.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1638  was  composed  of  ardent  Covenanters, 
and  in  1640  the  covenant  was  adopted  by  the  parliament,  and 
its  subsc^^>tion  was  required  from  all  citizens.  Before  this  date 
t^e  Covenanters  were  usually  referred  to  as  SufplicanU,  but  from 
about  this  time  the  former  designation  began  to  prevail. 

A  further  development  took  place  in  1643.  The  leaders  of 
the  English  parliament,  worsted  in  the  Civil  War,  implored  the 
aid  of  the  Scots,  which  was  promised  on  condition  that  the 
Scottish  system  of  church  government  was  adopted  in  England. 
After  some  haggling  a  document  called  the  Solemn  League  and 
Coveitant  was  drawn  up.  This  was  practically  a  treaty  between 
England  and  Scotland  for  the  preservation  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  Scotland,  the  reformation  of  religion  in  England  and 
Ireland  "according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  churches,"  and  the  extirpation  of  popery  and 
prelacy.  It  was  subscribed  by  many  in  both  kingdoms  and  also 
in  Ireland,  and  was  approved  by  the  English  parliament,  and 
with  some  slight  modifications  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines.  Charles  I.  refused  to  accept  it  when  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  Scots  in  1646,  but  he  made  important  concessions 
in  this  direction  in  the  "  Engagement  "  made  with  the  Scots  in 
December  1647.  Charles  n.  before  landing  in  Scotland  in  June 
1650  declared  by  a  solemn  oath  his  approbation  of  both  covenants, 
and  thb  was  renewed  on  the  occasion  o(  his  coronation  at  Scone 
in  the  following  January. 

From  1638  to  1651  the  Covenanters  were  the  dominant  party 
in  Scotiand,  directing  her  policy  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Their  power,  however,  which  had  been  seriously  weakened  by 
Cromwell's  victory  at  Dunbar  in  September  1651,  was  practically 
destroyed  when  Charles  EI.  was  restored  nine  years  later.  Firmly 
seated  upon  the  throne  Charles  renounced  the  covenants,  which 
in  1662  were  declared  unlawful  oaths,  and  were  to  be  abjured 
by  all  persons  holding  public  offices.  Episcopacy  was  restored, 
the  court  of  high  commission  was  revived,  and  ministers  who 
refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  bishops  were  expelled 
from  their  livings.  Gathering  around  them  many  of  the 
Covenanters  who  clung  tenaciously  to  their  standards  of  faith, 
these  ministers  began  to  preach  in  the  fields,  and  a  period  of 
persecution  marked  by  sava^  hatred  and  great  brutality 
began.  Further  oppressive  measures  were  directed  against  the 
Covenanters,  who  took  up  arms  about  1665,  and  the  struggle 
toon  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  rebeUion.  The  forces  of  the 
crown  under  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse  and  others  were  sent 
afpinst  them,  and  although  the  insurgents  gained  Isolated 
successes,  in  general  they  were  worsted  and  were  treated  with 
great  barbarity.  They  maintained,  however,  their  cherished 
covenants  with  a  zeal  which  persecution  only  intensified;  in 
1680  the  more  extreme  memben  of  the  party  signed  a  document 
known  as  the  "  Sanquhar  Declaration,"  and  were  afterwards 
called  Cameronians  from  the  natoe  of  their  leader,  Richard 
Cameron  {q.v.).     They  renounced  their  fdlegiaiice  to  King  James 


and  were  greatly  disappointed  when  their  standard)  found  &o 
place  in  the  religious  settlement  oi  1689,  continuing  to  hold  the 
belief  that  the  covenants  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  the 
entirenation.  The  Covenantershadamartyrologyof thdrown, 
and  the  halo  of  romance  has  been  cast  around  their  exploits  aod 
their  suSerings.  Their  story,  however,  especially  during  the 
time  of  their  political  predominance,  is  part  of  the  general  history 
of  Scotland  (q.v.). 

The  texts  of  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  are  printed  in  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Omtliliiiionai  Documentt 
oj^  tkt  Furilan  Revolulion  (Oxford,  1899).     See  also  J.  H.  Burton, 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  formerly  an  open  space  north  of  the 
Strand,  London,  England,  now  occupied  by  the  i^indpal  flower, 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  in  the  metropolis.  This  was  originally 
the  so-called  "  convent  garden  "  belonging  to  the  abbey  <rf  St 
Peter,  Westminster.  In  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  the 
site  of  the  garden  was  laid  out  as  a  square  by  Inigo  Jones,  with  a 
piazza  on  two  sides;  and  as  early  as  1656  it  was  ttecoming  a 
market  place  for  the  same  commodities  as  are  now  sold  in  it. 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  (1858)  is  the  chief  seat  of  grand  optt^ 
in  London.  The  site  has  carried  a  theatre  since  1733,  but  earlier 
buildings  were  burnt  in  iSog  and  1856. 

COVBNTRT,  SIR  JOHN  (d.  1683),  son  of  John  Coventry,  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  was  returned  to 
the  Long  Parlianunt  in  1640  as  member  for  Evesham.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  for  the  king,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
created  a  knight.  In  1667,  and  in  the  following  parliaments  oi 
1678,  1679  and  1681,  he  was  elected  for  Weymouth,  and  opposed 
the  government.  On  the  21st  of  December  1670,  owing  to  a  jest 
made  by  Coventry  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
the  king's  amours.  Sir  Thomas  Sandys,  an  officer  of  the  guards, 
with  other  accomplices,  by  the  order  of  Monmouth,  and  (it  ww 
said)  with  the  approval  of  the  king  himself,  waylaid  him  as  he 
was  returning  home  to  Sufiolk  Street  and  sht  his  nose  to  the  bone. 
The  outrage  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  measure  known  as  the  "  Coventry  Act "  was  passed, 
declaring  assaults  accompanied  by  personal  mutilation  a  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Sir  Jolm  died  in  1683.  Sir  William 
Coventry,  bis  uncle,  ^leaks  slightingly  of  him,  ridicules  his 
vanity  and  wishes  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  "  out 
of  harm's  way." 

COVENTRY,  THOMAS  COVBNTRT,  iSt  Baxoh  <i57S-i64o), 
lord  keeper  of  England,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry, 
judge  of  the  common  pleas  (a  descendant  of  John  Coventry, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.),  and  of  Margaret 
Jeffreys  of  Earls  Croome,  or  Croome  D'Abitot,  in  Worcestershire, 
was  bom  in  1578.  He  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1593, 
and  the  Inner  Temple  in  1594,  becoming  bencher  of  the  society 
in  1614,  reader  in  1616,  and  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  from 
1617  till  1621.  His  exceptional  legal  abilities  were  rewarded 
early  with  official  promotion.  On  the  i6th  of  November  itii6  he 
was  made  recorder  of  London  in  spite  of  Bacon's  opposition,  who, 
although  allowing  him  to  be  "  a  well  trained  and  an  honest  man," 
objected  that  he  was  "  bred  by  my  Lord  Coke  and  seasoned  in 
his  ways."'  On  the  14th  of  March  1617  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  and  was  knighted;  was  returned  for  Droitwich 
to  the  parliament  of  1621;  and  on  the  nth  of  January  in  that 
year  was  made  attorney-general.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  Bacon  for  corruption,  and  was  manager  for  the  Commons 
in  the  impeachment  of  Edward  Floyd  for  insulting  the  elector 
and  electress  palatine. 

On  the  lat  of  November  1625  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  seal;  in  this  capacity  he  delivered  the  king's  reprimand  to 
the  Commons  on  the  39th  of  March  1626,  when  he  declared  that 
"  liberty  of  counsel  "  alone  belonged  to  them  and  not "  liberty  of 
control."  On  the  loth  of  April  r6a8  he  received  the  titie  of 
Baron  Coventry  of  Aylesborough  in  Worcestershire.  At  the 
'  Spedding's  Baton,  vi.  97. 
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Opening  pt  pfuiUment  in  163S  be  threatened  that  the  king 
would  uae  his'  prerogative  if  further  thwarted  in  the  matter  of 
supplies.  In  the  subsequent  debates,  however,  while  strongly 
supporting  the  king's  prerogative  against  the  claims  of  the 
parliament  to  executive  power,  he  favoured  a  policy  of  modera- 
tion and  comproatise.  He  defended  the  right  of  tike  council  to 
commit  to  prison  without  showing  cause,  and  to  issue  "  general  " 
warrants;  though  he  aLowed  it  should  only  be  employed  la 
special  circumstances,  disapproved  of  the  king's  sudden  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  and  agreed  to  the  liberation  on  bail  of  the 
seven  imprisoned  members  on  condition  of  their  giving  security 
for  their  good  behaviour.  He  showed  less  subservience  thui 
BacontoBuckiogham.andhisresistance  to  the  latter's  pretensions 
to  the  office  of  lord  high  constable  greatly  incensed  the  duke. 
Buckingham  taunted  Coventry  with  having  gained  his  place  by 
his  favour;  to  which  the  lord  keeper  replied,  "  Did  I  conceive  I 
bad  my  place  by  your  favour,  I  would  presently  unmake  myself 
by  returning  the  seal  to  his  Majesty."  '  After  this  defiance 
Buckingham's  sudden  death  alone  probably  prevented  Coventry's 
displacement.  He  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Lord  Audley  in 
1631,  drafted  and  enforced  the  prodamation  of  the  soth  of  June 
itiji  ordering  the  country  gentlemen  to  leave  London,  and  in 
1634  joined  in  laud's  attack  on  the  earl  of  Portland  for  pecula- 
tion. The  same  year,  in  an  address  to  the  judges,  he  supported 
the  proposed  levy  of  ship-money  on  the  inland  as  well  as  the 
maritime  counties  on  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  effectually 
arming,  "  so  that  they  might  not  be  enforced  to  fight,"  "  the 
wooden  walls  "  being  in  bis  opinion  "  the  best  waUs  of  this 
kingdom."*  In  the  Star  Chamber  Coventry  was  one  of  Lilbume's 
judges  in  1637,  but  he  generally  showed  con^icuous  moderation, 
inclining  to  leniency  in  the  cases  of  Richard  Chambers  in  itiat)  for 
seditious  speeches,  and  of  Henry  Sheffield  in  1633  for  breaking 
paintedgl^  ina  church.  He  prevented  also  the  hanging  of  men 
for  resistance  to  impressment,  and  pointed  out  its  illegality,  since 
the  men  were  not  subject  to  martial  law.  While  contributing 
thirty  horse  to  the  Scottish  expedition  in  1638,  and  lending  the 
king  £to,ooo  in  1639,  he  gave  no  support  to  the  forced  loui 
levied  upon  the  city  in  the  latter  year.  He  died  on  the  14th  of 
January  1640. 

Lord  Coventry  held  the  great  seal  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and 
was  enabled  to  collect  a  large  fortune.  He  was  an  able  judge,  and 
he  issued  some  important  orders  in  chancery,  probably  alluded  to 
by  Wood,  who  ascribes  to  him  a  tract  on  "  The  Fees  of  all  law 
Officers." '  Whitelocke  accuses  him  of  mediocrity,*  but  his 
contemporaries  in  general  have  united  in  extolling  his  judicial 
ability,  his  quick  despatch  of  business  and  his  soimd  and  sterling 
character.  Clarendon  in  particular  praises  his  statesmanship, 
and  compares  his  capacity  with  Lord  Strafford's,  adding, 
however,  that  he  seldom  spoke  in  the  council  except  on  legal 
business  and  had  Uttle  influence  in  political  affairs;  to  the  latter 
drcumstance  he  owed  his  exceptional  popularity.  He  describes 
him  as  having  "  in  the  plain  way  of  speaking  and  delivery  a 
strange  power  of  making  himself  beUeved,"  as  a  man  of  "  not 
only  firm  gravity  but  a  severity  and  even  gome  morosity,"  as 
"  rather  exceedingly  liked  than  passionately  loved." 

Lord  Coventry  married  (i)  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Sebright  of  Besford  in  Worcestershire,  by  whom  tiesides  a 
daughter  he  had  one  son,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  him  as  2nd 
baron,  and  (2)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Aldersley  of  Spurstow, 
Cheshire,  and  widow  of  William  Pitchford,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  John,  Francis,  Henry  and  Sir  William  Coventry,  the 
statesman. 

Thomas  Coventry,  5th  baron  (d.  1699),  was  created  an  earl  in 
1697  with  a  special  hmitation,  on  failure  of  his  own  male  issue, 
to  that  of  Walter,  youngest  brother  of  the  lord  keeper,  from 
whom  the  present  earl  of  Coventry  is  descended. 

COVENTRY,  SIB  WILUAM  (c.  1628-1686),  English  statesman, 
son  of  the  lord  keeper,  Thomas,  Lord  Coventry,  by  his  second 
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wife  Elizabeth  Aldersley,  was  boraabput  1638.  He  matriculated 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  studies,  but 
according  to  Sir  John  Bramston  "  he  had  a  good  tutor  who  made 
him  a  scholar,  and  he  traveled  and  got  the  French  language  in 
good  perfection."  "  He  was  young  whilst  the  war  continued," 
wrote  Clarendon,  "  yet  he  had  put  himself  before  the  end  of  U 
into  the  army  and  had  the  command  of  a  foot  company  and 
shortly  after  travelled  into  France."  Here  he  remained  till  all 
hopes  of  obtaining  foreign  assistance  and  of  raising  a  new  ariny 
bad  to  be  laid  aside,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  k^t 
aloof  from  the  various  royalist  intrigues.  When,  however,  a  new 
prospect  of  a  restoration  appeared  in  1660,  Coventry  hastened  to 
Breda,  was  appointed  secretary  to  James,  duke  of  York,  l<ffd 
high  admiral  of  England,  and  headed  the  royal  procession  when 
Charles  entered  London  in  triumph. 

He  was  returned  to  the  Restoration  parliament  of  1661  for 
Great  Yarmouth,  became  commissioner  for  the  navy  in  May  1663 
and  in  1663  was  made  D.C.L.  at  Oxford.  His  great  talepts  were 
very  soon  recognized  in  puliament,  and  his  influence  as  an 
official  was  considerable.  His  appointment  was  rather  that  of 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  than  of  personal  assbtant  to  the  duke 
of  York,'  and  was  one  of  large  gains.  Wood  states  that  he 
collected  a  fortune  of  £60,000.  Accusations  of  corruption  in  hb 
naval  administration,  and  especially  during  the  Dutch  war,  were 
brought  against  him,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  hJe  ever 
transgressed  the  limits  sanctioned  by  usage  and  custom  in 
obtaining  his  emoluments.  Pepys  in  his  diary  invariably  testifies 
to  the  excellence  of  his  administration  and  to  his  zeal  for  reform 
and  economy.  His  ability  and  energy,  however,  did  little  to 
avert  the  naval  collapse,  owing  chiefly  to  financial  mismanage- 
ment and  to  the  ill-advised  appointments  to  command.  Coventry 
denied  all  reaponsibility  for  the  Dutch  War  in  r665,  which 
Clarendon  sought  to  place  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bis  repudiation 
is  supported  by  Pepys;  it  was,  moreover,  contrary  to  his  well- 
known  political  opinion.  The  war  greatly  increased  his  influence, 
and  shortly  before  the  victory  oS  Lowestoft,  on  the  3i3t  of  June 
1665,  he  was  knightedand  made  a  privy  councillor  (36th  of  June) 
and  was  subsequently  admitted  to  Uie  committee  on  foreign 
affairs.  In  1667  he  was  i^ifxuuted  to  the  board  of  treasury  to 
effect  financial  reforms.  "  I  perceive,"  writes  Pepyt  on  the  33rd 
of  August  1667,  "  Sir  William  Coventry  is  the  man  and  nothing 
done  till  be  comes,"  and  on  his  removal  in  1669  the  duke  of 
Albemarle,  no  friendly  or  partial  critic,  declares  that  "  nothing 
now  would  be  well  done."  His  a[^>ointment,  however,  came  too 
late  to  ward  off  the  naval  disaster  at  Chatham  the  same  year  and 
the  national  bankruptcy  in  1673. 

Meanwhile  Coventry's  rising  influence  had  been  from  the  first 
the  cause  of  increasing  jealousy  to  the  old  chancellor  Qarendon, 
who,  espedally  disliked  and  discouraged  the  younger  generation. 
Coventry  resented  this  repression  and  thought  ill  of  the  conduct 
of  the  administration.  He  became  the  chief  mover  in  the  success- 
ful attack  made  upon  Clarendon,  but  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
his  impeachment.  Two  days  after  Clarendon's  resignation  (on 
the  31st  of  August),  Coventry  announced  his  intenrion  of  leaving 
the  duke's  service  and  of  terminating  his  connexion  with  the 
navy.*  As  the  principal  agent  in  effecting  Clarendon's  fall  he 
naturally  acquired  new  power  and  influence,  and  the  general 
opinion  pointed  to  him  as  his  successor  as  first  minister  of  the 
crown.  Personal  merit,  patriotism  and  conspicuous  ability, 
however,  were  poor  passports  to  place  and  power  in  Charles  II. 's 
reign.  Coventry  retained  merely  his  appointment  at  the 
treasury,  and  the  brilliant  but  unscrupulous  and  incapable  duke 
of  Buckingham,  a  favourite  of  the  king,  succeeded  to  Lord 
Clarendon.  The  relations  between  the  two  men  soon  became 
unfriendly.  Buckingham  ridiculed  Sir  William 's  steady  attention 
to  business,  and  was  annoyed  at  his  opposition  to  Clarendon's 
Impeachment.  Coventry  rapidly  lost  influence,  was  excluded 
from  the  cabinet  council,  and  six  months  after  Clarendon's  fall 
he  has  scarcely  a  friend  at  court.     Finally,  in  March 


»  Pepyiiana,  by  H.  B.  Wheatley  (1903),  r54. 
it.  Life  of  Sir  G.  Snik,  i,  sik. 
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iMtji/BiitKngbain'WVinjfTttiWtW  8  play  in  wWcl  Sir  WUliafn 
•te'rtafcrtied,  the  tetWr  seat  Tiim  a  challenge.  Notice  of  the 
diallenn!  readied  the  'fttithorities  Aitiugh  the  duke's  second; 
akd  Sir  WHftitfJ  JfaS&nprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  the  3rd  of  March 
fflid' SubSequwitlt'eJcpeUed  fronl'  thf^'^rivy  council.  He  waS 
suitcTseded  in  the  tWasUry  on  the  11  th  of  March  by  Buckfrgham's 
lavWiiffte,"  Sfi'Thomas  Osbome, '  afterwards  earl  of  Danby  and 
duke  of  Leeds,  ahd  VaS  dflast  rcleased'from  the  Tower  on'the 
liisi'  in  disgrace.  The  real  cause  of  bis  dismissal  was  dearly  the 
final  adoption  by  Chftrlea  of  the  poHcy  of  subservience'  to  France 
add  desertion  of  Holland  and  Ti'oteataflt  interests,  Sii'  weeks 
IWfore  Coventry's  faH,  the  conference  between  Charles,  James, 
AtJhigton,  Clifford  afid  Arundel  hadtakeh  place,  which  resulted 
fc  year  and  a  haH  latef  ih  "the  disgractfu!  treaty  of  Dover.  To 
such  sdiemes  Sr  William,'  with  his  steady  hostility  to  France 
and  active  devotion  to  Protegtantistti,  was  doubtless  a  formidable 
oflpohent.  He  now  wididrew  definitely  from  official  life,  still 
retaining,  however,  his  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
leading  the  party  which  condemned  and  criticized  the  reactionary 
and  fatal  policy  of  the  government,  his  credit  and  reputation 
being  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  his  dismissal.' 

In  1673  was  puWished  a  pamphlet  which  went  through  five 
editions  the  same  year,  entitled  England's  appeal  fnfm  the 
Private  Cabal  al  WhiUhtOi  to  the  Great  Council  of  Ike  Nation  .  .  . 
by  a  true  Lover  of  his  Country,  an  anonymoug  work  univeraally 
ascribed  to  Sir  WilKam,  which  forcibly  reflects  his  opinions  on 
the  French  entan^ement.  In  the  great  matter  of  the  Indulgence, 
Wtile  refusing  to  discuis  the  limits  of  prerbgati've  and  liberty,  he 
argued  that  the  dispensing  power  of  the  croWn  couM  not  be  valid 
during  the  session  of  parilflment,  and  criticized  the  manner  of 
t&e  declaration  wbile  approving  fts  OstensiUe  object.  He  sup- 
ported the  Test  Act,  bnt  maintained  a  Statesmanlike  moderation 
amidst  the  tide  of  indignation  riang  against  the  government,  and 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  pergonal  attacks  Upon  ministers, 
drawing  upon  himself  th^  same  unpopularity  as  his  nephew 
Halifax  incmred' later.  In  the  same  year  he  warmly  denounced 
the  alliance  with  France.  During  the  summer  of  1674  he  kAs 
agaiii  received  at  court.  In  1675  he  supported  the  bill  to  eic- 
chide  Roman  Catholics  from  both  Hoiises,  and  also  the  measure 
to  eloSe  the  House  of  Commons  to  placemen;  and  he  showed 
great  activity  in  his  opposition  to  the  Frendi  connexion,  especially 
■tigmatiziog  thft  enconragement  given  by  the  government  to 
the  levying  of  troops  for  the  French  service.  In  May  1677'  he 
voted  for  the  Dufch  alliance.  Like  Inost  of  his  contemimraritis 
he  accepted  the  story  of  the  popish  plot  in  r678.  Coventry 
several  times  refused  the  highest  court  appointments,  and  he  was 
not  included  in  Sir  W.  Temple's  new-moddled  council  in  April 
1679.  In  the  exclusion  question  he  favoured  at  first  a  policy  of 
limitations,  and  on  his  nefihew  Halifkx,  who  on  his  retirement 
became  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party,  he  enjoined  prudence 
and  patifSice,  and  gr«atly  regretted  the  violence  bf  the  oppositiori 
which  eventually  excited  a  reaction  and  ruined  everything.  He 
refused  to  stand  for  the  new  parliament,  and  retired  to  his  country 
residence  at  Minster  LoveU  near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire.  He 
died  tmmarried  on  the  x^rA  of  June  r686,  at  SomeihiU  near 
Tunbridge  Wells,  whtre  he  had  gone  t6  take  the  waters,  and 
was  buried  at  Pcnshnrst,  Where  a  meninnent  was  erected  tO  his 
memory.  In  his  will  he  ordered  his  funeral  to  be  at  small  expense, 
and  left  £2000  td  the  French  Protestant  refugees  in  England; 
besides  £3000  for  the  liberation  bf  captives  in  Algiers.'  He  had 
shortly  before  his  death  already  paid  for  the  liberation  of  sixty 
slaves.  He  was  much  beloved  and  respected  in  his  family  circle; 
Ws  nephew,  Henry  Savile,  alluding  to  him  in  affectionate  terms 
as  '"our  dearest  tincii  "  and  ''  incomparable  friend." 

Though  Sir'William  Coventry  never  filled  that  place  in  the 
national  administration  to  wMch  hfa  merit  and  exceptional 
ahSHty  dearly  entitled  'him,  his  pUbKc  life  together  with  hid 
correspondence  are  sufficient  to  distingilish  hito  from  amongst 
bis  coniemporaries  as  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank.  Lord 
Halifax'  obviously  derived '  from  Ws  honoured  mentor  these 
principles  of  govcfninent  n^iA,  by  means  of  his  own  brilfiant 
1  Savile  •Carrespohdence  (Oamden  Soc.) ,  295. 


hi'tellectUal  gifts,  On ^nAlity  ahd'imft^ative' trfiight,''gE£ined 
further  force  and  influenced  Hafifax  owed  to' him'  his 'iaterest 
in  the  navy  and  his  grasp  of  l^e  nece^Ety  to  a  country  of  a 
powerful  maritime  force.  He  drew  his  antagonism  to  France, 
his  religious  tolerance,  wide  rfeUgions  Views  but  firm  Protestantism 
doubtless  from  the  same  source.  Sir  William  was  the  original 
"Trimmer."  Writing  to  his  nephew  'Viscount  Weymouth, 
while  denjing  the  authorship  of  The  Ckarader  of  a  Trimmed, 
he  says; — "  I  have  not  been  ashamed  to  own  myself  to  be  a 
trimmer  ...  orte  who  would  sit  uprigjit  and  nOt  crv^rtuni  the 
boat  by  swaying  too  much  to  dther  side."  He  shared  thfe 
Trimmer's  dislike  of  party,  urging  Halifax  in  the  exclusion 
contest  "  not  to  be  thrust  by  the  opposition  of  his  enemies  ihto 
another  party,  but  diat  he  keep  upon  a  national  bottom  whibh 
at  length  ^rfU'  prevail." '  His  prudence  is  exprtesed  in  his 
"  perpetual'  unwillingness  to  do  things  which  1  cannot  undo." 
"  A  singular  independence  of  spirit,  a  breadth  of  mind  which 
refused  to  be  contracted  by  party  fonhulas,  a  sanity  *hich  was 
proof  against  the  contagion  of  national  delirium,  were  equally 
characteristic  of  tmcle  and  nephew."*  Sir  William  Coventry's 
conceptions  of  stltesmanshtp,  under  the  guiding  hand' of 'his 
nephew,  largely  inspired  the  future  revolution  settlement,  and 
continued'  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  English  pdlitlctil 
growth  and  progress.  '  '     \ 

Besides  the  tract  already  mentioned  Coventry  was  the  author 
of  A  Letter  to  Dr  Burnet  giving  an.  Account  bf  Qtrdintd  Pott's 
Secret  Powers  .  .  .  (1685).  The  Charailer  of  tt  trimmer,  oittTi 
ascribed  to  him,  is  now  known  to  have  been  writtet;  by  Lord 
HaKfas.  "  Notes  concefning  the  Poor,"  and  an  essay  "  concern- 
ing the  decay  of  rents  arid  the  rernddy,"  are  among  the  Mdlet 
Papers  {Hist.  MSSl  Comm.  Ser.  Jth  Rep.  app.  370  (a))  and 
Add.  MSS.  Brit.  Mus.  fcal.  1881-1S87);  an  "  Essay  concerning 
France '-' C4th  Rep.  app.  ^2^(6))  and  a  "Dbcourseon  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Navy  "  (ijob)  are  among  the  MSS.  of  the  marquess 
of  Bath,  also  a  catalogue  of  his  library  (233(0)). 

Bibliography. — No  iide<iuate  life  of  Sir  William  Coventry  has 
b«en  written;  the  most  satisfactory  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  abilities  is  to  Ik  found  in  the  Kveial  pasaages  relating  to  hint 
in  the  Life  of  George  SatAU.  Marquis  of  Haitfax,  by  Miss  A.  C.  Fo»- 
croft  (1898);  see  also  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  3  and  4  Rep.  (Longleat 
Collection),  5  Rep.  {MalH  Collection  and  see  Index)  now  in  theBHt. 
Mue.add.  Cal.  (1883-1887),  some  of  his  papere  being  also  at  Devon- 
ihine  House;  MSS,  of.  iitifguis  of  Ortni>nd,  iii.  of  J.  M.  HeeikcoU 
and  Miscellaneous  CoUecfii/ns;  Clarendon's  Life  and  Continwtiim 
(Oxford,  1857);   Calendar  of  Clarendon  Papers;  Burnet's  Hist.,  of 


His  Own  Times  (Oxford,  1823) ;  Hallam's  Constitulidnal  Hist.  (1854), 

'    ".  xi.;  John  Evelyn's  MemiKrs;  Pepys"8  Diary  and  Pepysiana 

H.  B,  Wheatley,,  I903);  Caiend^r  ^ .State  Papers.  Domestic; 


Savile  Correspondence  (Camden  Society,  1858,  vol.  Ixxi.);  A.  Grey's 
Debates;  Sir  John  Bramstoij'a  Autobuiffaphy  (Camden  SoCy^  1845); 
Wood's  Athenae  Oxoniensts,  iv.  190;  Saturday  Rariew  (Oct.  II, 
1873)-  (P.C.Y.)' 

COVENTRY,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Warwickshire,  Ehgland;  94  m.  N.W.  from  Londbn  by  the 
London  &  North  Western  Railway.  Pop.  (1901)  69,978,  Tie 
Coventry  canal  communicates  with  the  T^nt  and  Mersey  and 
Birmingham  canals,  and  the  midland  system  generally. 
Coventry  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence,  with  higher  ground  lying 
to  the  west,  and  is  watered  by  the  Sherboume  and  the  Radford 
Brook,  feeders  of  the  Avon,  whith  unite  within  the  town.  Of  its 
ancient  fortifications  two  gates  an'd  some  portions  Of  the  wall  are 
srillextant,  and  several  of  the  older  stTe'efs  are  picturesque  from 
the  number  of  half-timtered  houses  projecting  over  the  footways^ 

The  most  rema'fkable  biddings  are  the  churches;  Of  these  the 
oldest  are  St  Michael's,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Perpen- 
dicular architecture  in  England,  with  a  beautiful  steeple  ri^ng 
to  a  height  of  303  ft.;  Hdly  Trimly  church;  a  criiriftirm  structure 
with  a  lofty  steeple  at  the  fnterSeCHort  ;  and '  St  Johh's,  Ot 
Bablake  church,'whith'is  nearly  a  parallelogram  on  the  ero.und 
plan,  but  cructfirm  In  the  derestoiY  with  a  cetitral' fdwtr. 
Christ  church  dates  only  from  183^,  but* it  is  aftadhed  to  fht 
ancient  spire  of  the  Grey  Friars'  church-  Of^secular  buildings  the 
most  interesting  js  St  Mary's  hall,  eiect«d  by  the  united  gilds  in 
the  early  pan  of  the  15^1  centary.'  .  T^  prinaipai  chamber, 
"Fffitcroft's£i/eijf5frff.  5(rtile,i.'3a;  ' 
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Ktuated  above  a  fine  crypt,  is  76  ft.  long,  30  fL  wide  and  34  ft. 
Ugh  I  its  roof  is  of  carved  oak,  and  in  the  north  end  there  is  a 
la^  window  of  old  stained  glass,  with  a  curious  piece  of  tapestry 
beneath  nearly  as  old  as  the  building.  In  the. ti«isuiy  is  preserved 
B  valuabie  collection  of  ancient  mnniments.  A-statue  of  Sir 
Hiomas  White,  lord  mayor  of  London  (iS3*-iS33),  founder  of 
St  John's  College,  Oxford,  was  erected  in  1883.  The  cemetery, 
laifl  out  by  Sir  Joseph  Faxton,  the  architect  and  landscape 
gardener,  and  enlarged  in  1887,  is  particularly  beautiful.  The 
educational  instituti<ms  include  a  well-endowed  free  grammar 
flcfiooi,  foDDded  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth,  in  modem  bniidings 
(1S8  j),  a  technical  school,  school  of  art,  endowed  charity  schools, 
aad  a  county  tefonnatory  for  giris;  and  among  the  charitable 
fotmdations,  which  are  numeroos  and  valuable.  Bond's  hospital 
for  old  men  and  Ford's  hospital  for  old  women  are  remarkable  as 
fine  specimens  of  ancient  timber  work.  Swanswell  and  Spenser 
Parks  werC'Opened  in  1883,  andA  recreation  ground  in  liSa. 

Coventry  was  formerly  DMed  for  Its  woollens,  and  subsequently 
acquired  sudi  a  reputation  for  its  dyeing  that  the  expression  "as 
tme  as  Coveatry  blue  "  became  proverbial.  ExistiBg  industries 
are  the  making  of  motor  cats,  cycles  and  their  accessories,  for 
wUch  Coventry  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  in  Great  Britain; 
sewing  machines  arc  also  produced;  and  carpet-weaving  and 
dyring,  art  metal  working  and  wstc^  making  are  carried  on. 
An  andent  fair  is  held  in  Whit-week.  A  county  of  itself  till  1843, 
the  town  became  a  county  bwough  in  18SS.  The  cofporation 
consists  of  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  cmmciBois.  llie 
parliamentaryboroughretumsonemember.  In  1894  a  suffragan 
bishopric  of  Coventry  was  established  under  the  tee  of  Wor- 
cester, but  no  longer  exists.    Area,  4149  acxes. 

The  village  which  afterwards  became  important  as  Coventry 
(Ctnaiireu,  Coventre)  oned  its  exigence  to  ibx  foundation  of  a 
Benedictine  monastery  by  Earl  Leofric  and-  his  wife  Godgyfn, 
the  famous  Lady  Godiva  {?.>.),  in  1043.  Tie  manor,  idiich  in 
1966  belonged  to  the  latter,  descended  to  the  eatls  of  Chester  and 
to  Robert  de-Montah,  and  from  him  passed  to  Isabella  queen  of 
Edward  Il.'and  the  crown.  Ranolf,  earl  of  Chester,  granted  the 
earliest  extant  charter  to  the  town  in  11 53,  by  «duch  his  burgesses 
were  to  hold  of  him  in  free  burgage  aS'  they  held  of  bis  father, 
and  to  have  tbar  portmotc  "Hiis,  with  fuitber  privileges.  Was 
ctmfirmed  by  Henry  II.  in  1177,  anJd  hy  nearty  every  saccecding 
sovereign  until  the  rTth  cestnry.  In  1345  Edward  IIL  gave 
Coventry  a  corporation,  mayor  and  bailifis  empoweied  to  hold 
pleas  and  keep  the  town  prison.  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
granted  the  mayor  and  baili&  the  ri^t  to  hold  the  town  in  fee 
farm  of  -£$0  and  to  build  a  wall.  In  1452  Henty  VL  formed  the 
city  and  surroimding  hamlets  into  a  county,  and  James  L 
incorporated  Covcntryin  i6».  It  first  sent  two  representatives 
to  i^ailumeilt  in  12^$,  but  the  returns  were  irregular.  The 
prior's  raari^  on  Fridays  was  probably  of  Saxon  origin;  a 
second  market  was  granted  in  1348,  while  fails,  atHl  held,  were 
obtained  in  13 1 7  for  the  octave  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  in  1348  and  in 
1442  for  eigbt  days  from  the  Friday  after  Corpus  Christ!.  As 
eariy  as  tii6  Coventry  was  nnportant  for  its  trade  in  wool,  clotb 
and  caps,  ita  gilds  later  being particalariy  numerous 'and{  wealthy. 
In  I  s68  Flemish  weavers  introduced  new  methods,  but  the  trade 
was  destroyed  in  the  warn  of  the  17th  century.  During  the 
■iddle  of  the  itith  century  there  was  a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  Une  thread,  hot  this  decayed  hubnx  1581;  in  the  i8tfa 
century  tbe  manufactnre  of  ribbon  was  introduced. 

The  poptdar  phrase  "  to  send  to  Ccn'tntiy  "  (*.«.  to  refuse  to 
associate  with  a  peraon)  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  The  Nat 
Enf^M  Dictionary  sdKcis  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  r  7th 
cenboy  ai  that  in  which  the  ori^  of  the  phrase  is  probably  to  be 
foand.  Clarendon  (Hidory  of  the  Gnat  Pdidlvm,  1647)  staties 
tiiat  the  citizens  of  Binain^iam  rose  against  certain  small 
parties  of. the  king's  supporters,  and  sent  the  prisaneis  they 
optjared  to  Coventry,  which  was  then  strongly  parhamentaiiatt^ 

See  ViOtria  Comnty  Histary,  Warwick;  William  Dugdale,  Th* 
Anliqitiliv/.CqttiUrt,iUuftr<Uei.ffomTKords  (Covenuy,  1765}. 

DOVER '  (fnm  the  ¥t.  cowurt,  from  coianr,  to  cover,  Lat. 
on^Kriffi),  thatwhiah  hides,  diutsin^crcotaceals,  a  lid  to  s 


box  or  vessel,  Jkc.,-  tbe  binding  ot  a  book  or  vtapper  of  a  paiceit 
asabuntiDgterm,thewood  or  undergrowth  which  shelteis  game. 
As  a  commercial  term,  the  weed  taeans  in  its  widest  sense  a 
security  against  loss,  but  is  employed  more  particulaxly  ut 
connexion  witb  stock  exchai^e  transactions  to  signify  a  "  dq>osit 
made  with  a  broker  to  secure  him  from  being  out  of  pocket  in  .the 
event  of  the  stocks  falling  against  his  dioit.aiul  the  client  not 
paying  the  difiercnce  "(/nMCromauv,  1^98,1  Q.S.  383).  It  is  a 
mode  of  speculation  engaged  in  almost  entirely  by  persons  who 
wish  to  limit  their  risk  to  a  small  amount,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
transactions  are  largely  carried  out  in  England  with  "  outside  " 
brokers,  i.e.  those  dealers  in  securities  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  deposit  is  so  mudi  per  cent  or  pv 
share,  usually  1%  on  the  raacket  value  of  the  securities  up  to 
about  twice  the  amount  of  the  turn  of  the  market;  the  client 
being  able  to  close  the  transaction  at  any  time  during  the  currency 
of  the  cover,  but  the  broker  only  when  the  cover  is  exhausted  or 
has  "  nm  oS."  Cov«  is  not  money  deposited  to  abide  the  event 
of  a  wager,  but  as  security  against  a  debt  which  may  arise  from 
a  gaming  contract,  and  it  may  be  recovered  back,  if  un- 
appropriated, 

COVERDALB,  HILBS  (i488?-i569),  English  tnraslator  of  the 
Bible  and  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  bom  of  Yorkshire  parents  about 
1488,  studied  i:tbilosopby  and  theology  at  Cambridge,  was 
ordained  priest  at  Norwich  in  i5i4,and  then  entered  the  convmt 
of  Austin  friars  at  Cambridge.  Here  be  came  under  the  influence 
of  the  prior,  Robert  Barnes,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  began  a  thoibugh  study  lA 
the  Scriptures.  He  was  one  of  those  who  met  at  the  White 
Horse  tavern  to  discuss  theolo^cal  questions,  and  when  BameS 
was  arrested  00  a  charge  of  heresy,  Coverdale  went  up  to  London 
to  asstst  him  in  drawing  up  bis  defence.  Soon  afterwards  ho 
left  the  convent,  assumed  the  habit  of  a  secular  priest,  and  begsU 
to  preach  against  confessicm  and  the  worship  of  images.  lo 
1531  begreduatedbachelorof  canon  law  at  Cambridge,  but  froBk 
1518  to  1534  be  prudently  ^lent  most  of  his  time  abtoed.  No 
corroboration  has,  however,  been  found  for  Foxe's  statement 
that  In  1539  he  was  at  Hamburg  aaaisting  Tyndale  in  his  transla- 
tionof  thePentateuch.  In  1534  be  published  twiotJFan^dona<d  . 
his  own,  the  first  Dulichius's  Vom  alltn  und  urwen  G»U,  aiul  tho 
second  a  Paraplmse  upon  the  J*mIvu,  and  in  1 535  he  completed 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  venture  seems  to  have  been 
projected  by  Jacob  van  Meteren,  who  sppaiently  emplc^ed 
Coverdale  to  do  the  translation,  and  Ftoschover  of  Ziiricb  to 
do  the  printing.  No  perfect  copy  is  known  to  exist,  uid  the&vt 
or  six  v4iicfa  akine  have  title-pages  give  no  name  of  publisha 
or  piAce  of  publication.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  kingol 
England,  where  Convocation  at  Cranner's  instance  had,  in 
December  1534)  petitioned  for  an  a^ithorized  English  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  As  a  work  of  sdiolarship  it  does  not  Bank 
parricularly  high.  Some  of  the  title-pages  state  that  it  had  been 
translated  out  of  "Douche  "(i.e.  German)  "and  Latyn":  and 
Covodale  meoUons  that  he  used  five  ioterioetefs,  which  aro 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Vulgate,  the  L^thi  veraioii  of  Pagninus', 
Luther's  translation,  the  Ztiricfa  version,  and  Tyndalei's  Puita- 
teuch  and  New  Testament.  There  is  no  definite  mcnticm  of  the 
origioal  Greek  and  Hebrew  texts;  but  ft  has  considerable 
literary  merit,  many  of  Coverdale's  phrases  ai«  retained  in  the 
authorized  version,  and  it  was  tbe  first  comfdele  Bible  to  be 
printed  in  Englj^.  Two  fresh  editicHia  were  issned  in  i5a7>  bwt 
none  of  them  received  ofBdal  sancticm.  Cov«dale  was,  however, 
emi^yed  by  Cromwell  to  assist  in  tbe  iKoductioD  of  tbe  -Great 
Bible  of  1539,  which  was  ofdeTed  to  be  pilaced  in  aU  EngjiA 
chnrchts.  The  work  was  done  at  Paris  until  the  Freni^  govern- 
ment stopped  it,  when  Coverdale  and  his  eolleaguet  retumed 
to  England  early  in  iSspta  complete  It.  He  was  also  employed 
in  tbe  same  year  m  assisting  at  the  suppression  of  supentitiow 
usages,  but  the  reactitm  of  i54o'drove~htm  onceraore  abnMtd. 
His  Bible  wsuspndubited  by  prodamationin  i.s4»,  whik  Covndale 
himself  defied  the  Six  Articles  1^  manyiag  Elisabeth  Machtson, 
sister-in-law  to  Dr  Jdim  MacA^ane. 

For  a  tjme  Covcndale  lived  at^TOUngea,  whop-ke  wt« 
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D.D.  In  1545  tK  was  p«stor  and  schoolmaster  at  Bergzabem 
in  the  duchy  of  PfalZ'Zweibiilcken.  In  March  1548  he  was  at 
Frankfort,  when  the  new  ^i^tah  Order  of  CommunioQ  reached 
^m;  he  at  once  tranalated  it  into  German  and  Latin  and  sent 
«  copy  to  Calvin,  whose  wife  had  befriended  Coverdale  at  Strass- 
burg.  Calvin,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  approved  of  it 
■o  highly  as  Coverdale. 

Coverdale  was  already  <hi  his  way  back  to  England,  and  in 
October  1548  he  was  staying  at  Windsor  Castle,  where  Cranmer 
and  some  other  divines,  inaccurately  called  the  Windsor  Com- 
mission, were  preparing  tbe  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  His 
first  appointment  had  been  as  almonei  to  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
then  wife  of  Lord  Seymour;  and  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon 
in  September  1548.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  young  king 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  reforming  measures  of  his  reign. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  efiective  preachers  of  the  time.  A  sermon 
by  him  at  St  Paul's  on  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  1549,  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  pulling  down  of  "  the  sacrament 
at  the  high  altar."  A  few  weeks  later  he  preached  at  the  penance 
of  some  Anabaptists,  and  in  January  1550  he  was  put  on  a 
commission  to  prosecute  Anabaptists  and  all  who  infringed  the 
Book  of  ComnH)n  Prayer.  In  1549  he  wrote  a  dedication  to 
Edward  for  a  trandation  of  the  second  volume  of  Erasmus's 
Paraphrases;  and  in  1550  he  translated  Otto  Weimueller's 
Precious  Pearl,  for  which  Protector  Som«set,  who  had  derived 
spiritual  comfort  from  the  book  while  in  the  Tower,  wrote  a 
preface.  He  was  much  in  request  at  funerals:  he  preached 
at  Sir  James  Wilford's  in  November  1550,  and  at  laid  Went- 
worth's  before  a  great  concourse  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
March  1551. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  gift  of  oratory  which  suggested  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  of  the  refractory  men  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
He  had  already,  in  August  1549,  at  some  risk,  gone  down  with 
Lord  Russell  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  rebeb  by  preaching  and 
persuasion,  and  two  years  later  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Exeter 
by  letters  patent,  on  the  compulsory  retirement  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Veysey,  who  fiad  reached  an  almost  mythical  age. 
He  was  an  activeprelate,  and  perhaps  the  vigorous  Protestantism 
of  the  West  in  Elizabeth's  reign  was  partly  due  to  his  persuasive 
powers.  He  sat  on  the  commission  for  the  reform  of  the  canon 
law,  and  was  in  constant  attendance  during  the  parliaments  of 
1553  and  1553.  On  Mary's  accession  he  was  at  once  deprived 
on  the  score  of  his  marriage,  and  Veysey  in  spite  of  his  age  was 
restored.  Coverdale  was  called  before  the  privy  council  on  the 
ist  of  S^tember,' and  required  to  find  sureties;  but  he  was  not 
further  molested,  and  when  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  at  the 
instance  of  Coverdale's  brother-in-law,  MacAlpine,  interceded 
in  his  favour,  he  was  in  February  1555  permitted  to  leave  for 
Denmark  with  two  servants,  and  his  baggage  unsearched;  one 
of  these  "  servants  "  is  said  to  have  been  his  wife.  He  declined 
Christian's  offer  of  a  living  in  Denmark,  and  preferred  to  preach 
at  Wesel  to  the  numerous  English  refugees  there,  until  be  was 
invited  by  Duke  Wolfgang  to  resume  his  labours  at  Bergzabem. 
He  was  at  Geneva  in  December  155S,  and  is  said  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  preparation  of  the  Geneva  version  of  the  Bible. 

In  r559  Coverdale  returned  to  England  and  resumed  his 
preaching  at  St  Paul's  and  elsewhere.  Clothed  in  a  plain  black 
gown,  he  assisted  at  Parker's  consecration,  in  spite  of  the  facts 
that  he  bad  himself  been  deprived,  and  did  not  resume  his 
bishopric,  and  that  his  original  appointment  had  been  by  the 
uncanonical  method  of  letters  patent.  Conscientious  objections 
were  probably  responsible  for  his  non-restoration  to  the  see  of 
Exeter,  and  his  refusal  of  that  of  Llandafi  in  1 563.  He  objected 
to  Testmmts,  and  in  his  living  of  St  Magnus  dose  to  London 
Bridge,  which  he  received  in  1563,  he  took  other  liberties  with 
the  Act  (rf  Uniformity.  His  bishop,  (^indal,  was  his  friend,  and 
his  vagaries  were  overtooked  until  1566,  when  he  resigned  his 
living  rather  than  conform.  He  still  preached  occasionally,  and 
always  drew  large  audiences.  He  died  in  February  1568,  and 
was  buried  on  the  r^th  in  St  Bartholomew's  behind  the  Exchange. 
When  thb  church  was  pulled  down  in  1840  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Exchange,  his  remains  were  removed  to  St  Magnus. 


Coverdale's  worics,  most  of  them  translationa,  number  twenty-«nt 
in  all;  neariy  all,  with  his  letters,  were  puUisbed  in  a  odlected 
edition  by  tttfe  Parker  Soc.,  2  vols.,  1846.  An  excellent  account  is 
given  in  the  Diet.  Nat.  B-ioe.  of  his  life,  with  authorities,  to  which 
may  be  added  R.  W.  Dixon  s  Ckurck  History,  Bishop  and  Gaflquet'a 
Edward  VI.  and  Ike  Book  of  Comnum  Prayer;  Acts  (rf  the  Piivy 
Council;  Letter*  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIIL;  LU.  Rem.  of 
EdiDord  VI.  (Roxbui^he  Club) ;  Whittingham's  Brief  Disamrse  oj 
Troubles  at  Frankfort;  Pocock's  Troubles  connected  with  the  Prayer- 
Book  (Camden  Soc.).  (A.  F.  P.) 

COVEBTUEB  (a  covering,  an  old  French  form  of  the  modem 
cpuoertvre),  a  term  in  F-ngliah  law  ^rplied  to  the  condition  of  a 
woman  during  marriage,  when  she  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
cover,  influence  and  protection  of  her  husband,  and  ao  imip^^nf^ 
in  certain  cases  from  punisfament  for  crime  committed  in  the 
presence  and  on  the  presumed  coercion  of  her  husband.  (See 
further  Husband  aud  Wife.) 

COVILHJl,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  district  of  Castello 
Branco,  formerly  included  in  the  province  of  Beita;  on  the 
eastern  dope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella,  and  00  the  Abrantes- 
Guarda  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  15,469.  Covilhft,  whichhaabeen 
often  compared  with  a  collection  of  swallows'  nests  clinging  to 
the  rugged  granitic  mountain  side,  b  shaped  like  an  amphi- 
theatre  of  closely  crowded  houses,  overlooking  the  river  Zczere 
anditswildvalleyfromabeightof  aiSoft.  Over  4000  operatives 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  saragosa,  a  coarse  brown 
cloth  worn  by  the  peasantry  throughout  Portugal.  The  village 
of  Unhaesda  Serra  (1507),  6  m.  W.S.W.,  is  noted  forits  sulphurous 
springs  and  baths. 

COVILHAM  (CovuHAO,  Covuha),  PEBO  or  Pedko  de, 
Portuguese  explorer  and  diplomatist  (fl.  i487-i535),wasanative 
of  CovilbA  in  Beira.  In  early  life  he  had  gone  to  Castile  and 
entered  the  service  of  Alphonso,  duke  of  Seville;  later,  when  war 
broke  out  between  Castile  and  Portugal,  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  attached  himself,  first  as  a  "  groom,"  then  as  a 
"  squire,"  to  King  Alphonso  V.  and  his  successor  John  II. 
On  the  7th  of  May  14S7,  he  was  despatched,  in  company  with 
Alphonso  de  Payva,  on  a  mission  of  exploration  in  the  Levant  and 
adjoining  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  with  the  special  object  of 
learning  where  "  dnnamon  and  other  spces  could  be  found,"  as 
well  as  of  discovering  the  land  of  Prester  John,  by  "  overland  " 
routes.  Bartbolomeu  Diaz,  at  this  very  time,  went  out  to  *»■< 
the  Prester's  country,  as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  African 
continent  and  the  ocean  route  to  India,  by  sea.  Covilham  and 
Payva  were  provided  with  a  "  letter  of  credence  for  all  the 
countries  of  the  worid"  and  with  a  "  map  for  navigating,  taken 
from  the  map  of  the  world"  and  compiled  by  Bbhop  Calcadilha, 
and  doctors  Rodrigo  and  Moyses.  The  first  two  of  these  were 
prominent  members  of  the  commission  which  advised  the 
Portuguese  government  to  reject  the  proposab  of  Columbus. 
The  explorers  started  from  Santarem  and  travelled  by  Barcelona 
to  Naples,  whne  their  bills  of  exchange  were  paid  by  the  sons  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medid;  thence  they  passed  to  Rhodes,  where  they 
lodged  with  two  other  Portuguese,  and  so  to  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  where  they  posed  as  merchants.  In  company  with  certain 
Moors  from  Fez  and  Tlem^n  they  now  went  by  way  of  Tor  to 
Suakin  and  Aden,  where  (as  it  was  now  monsoon  time)  they 
parted,  Covilham  proceeding  to  India  and  Payva  to  Ethiopia — 
the  two  companions  agreeing  to  meet  again  in  Cairo.  Covilham 
thus  arrived  at  Cannanore  and  Calicut,  whence  he  retraced  his 
course  to  Goa  and  Ormuz,  the  Red  Sea  and  Cairo,  muHiig  an 
excursion  on  his  way  down  the  East  African  coast  to  Sofala, 
which  he  was  probably  the  first  European  to  visit.  At  Cairo  he 
beard  of  Payva's  death,  and  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews  ■ 
Rabbi  Abraham  of  Beja,  and  Joseph,  a  shoe-maker  of  Lamego — 
who  had  been  sent  by  King  John  with  letters  for  Covilhain 
and  Payva.  By  Joseph  of  Lunego  Covilham  replied  with  an 
account  of  his  Indian  and  African  journeys,  and  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  cinnamon,  pepper  and  dove  trade  at  Calient, 
together  with  advice  as  to  the  ocean  way  to  India-  This  be  truly 
represented  as  quite  practicable:  "  to  this  they  (of  PoKugal) 
could  navigate  by  their  coast  and  the  seas  of  Gvlnea."  The 
first  objective  in  the  eastern  ocean,  he  addMl,  «ai( Sofala  or  tha 
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Islawl  of  the  Uocm,  our  Madagitscar — "  from  each  of  tkese  lands 
one  con  fetch  the  coast  of  Cslicut."  With  this  information 
Joseph  returoed  to  Portugal,  while  Covilham,  with  Abraham  of 
Beja,  again  viuted  Aden  and  Ormuz.  At  the  latter  he  left  the 
rabbi;  and  himself  came  back  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  the  Arabian 
holy  land,  and  penetrated  (as  he  told  Alvarez  many  years  later) 
even  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Finally,  by  Mount  Sinai,  Tor  and 
the  Red  Sea,  he  reached  Zella,  whence  he  struck  inland  to  the 
court  of  Prestec  John  (*^.  Abyasinia).  Here  he  was  honoucably 
received;  lands  and  lordships  were  bestowed  upon  him;  but  he 
was  not  permitted  to  leave.  When  the  Portuguese  embassy 
under  Rodrigo  de  Lima,  including  Father  Frandaco  Alvarez, 
entered  Abyssinia  in  1530,  Covilham  wept  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  his  fellow-countiymeD.  It  was  then  forty  years  since  be  had 
left  Portugal,  and  over  thirty  since  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of 
state  in  "  Ethiopia."  Alvarez,  who  [tfofessed  to  know  him  well, 
and  to  have  heard  the  story  of  his  life,  both  "  in  confession  and 
out  of  it,"  praises  his  power  of  vivid  description  "  as  if  things 
were  present  before  him,"  and  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
"  all  spoken  languages  of  Christians,  Moors  and  Gentiles."  His 
services  as  an  interpreter  were  valuable  to  Rodrigo  de  Lima's 
embassy;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Abyssinia. 

See  Francisco  Alvarez,  Verdadera  InformafaiK  das  Unas  do 
Preslt  Joam,  esp.  chs.  73,  89,  96,  103-103,  '<>5  (PP-  '77>  ^^li,  ^54:  ^^4' 
365-270,  275,  of  the  Hakluyt  Society's  English  edition,  The  Portu- 
gueit  Embassy  lo  Abyssinia  .  .  .  isio-ifz?.,  London,  1881);  an 
abstract  of  thu,  with  eome  inaccuracies,  is  given  in  Maj«:'s  Prince 
Henry  Ike  Navigalor  (London,  1868),  pp.  339-340. 

COVIH  (from  the  Fr.  covine,  or  aumne,  fiom  Lat.  catwenirt,  to 
come  t(^ether),  an  association  of  persons,  so  used  in  the  Statute  of 
Laboureis  of  1360,  which,  inter  alia,  declared  void  "all  alliances 
and  covinsof  masonsand  carpenters."  The  more  common  use  of 
the  term  in  English  law  was  for  a  secret  agreement  between 
peisous  to  cheat  and  defraud,  but  the  word  is  now  obsolete,  and 
has  been  superseded  by  "  ctillusion  "  or  "  conspiracy  to  cheat 
and  defraud." 

COVIHQTOMt  a  dty  and  one  of  the  two  county-seats  of  Kenton 
county,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Ohio  river  om>osite  Cincinnati, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  bridges;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Licking  river  (also  spanned  by  bridges),  opposite  Newport,  Ky. 
Pop.  (1890)  37i37i;  (1900)  43,938,  of  whom  5333  were  foreign- 
bom  and  3478  were  negroes;  (1910)  53,370.  In  1900  it  ranked 
second  in  peculation  among  the  cities  of  Kentucky.  The 
dty  is  served  by  the  Chesimealie  &  Ohio,  and  the  Louisville 
&:  Nashville  railways,  by  int«rurban  electric  railways,  and  by 
steamboat  lines  to  the  Ohio  river  ports.  It  is  built  on  a  plain 
commanding  good  views  and  partly  shut  in  by  neighbouring 
hills.  Its  streets,  mostly  named  from  eminent  Kentucldans, 
are  paved  chiefly  with  asphalt,  macadam  and  brick.  There 
are  numerous  ^e  residences  and  several  attractive  pubUc 
buildings,  induding  that  of  the  United  States  government — 
modem  Gothic  in  style — the  court-house  and  dty  ball  com- 
bined, and  the  public  library.  Covington  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  and  its  cathedral,  in  the  flamboyant 
Gothic  style,  is  one  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  state. 
In  the  city  are  the  Academy  of  Notre  Dame  and  St  Joseph's 
high  school  for  boys,  both  Roman  CathoUc.  The  prindpol 
charitable  institutions  are  the  hospital  of  Saint  Elizabeth,  a 
German  orphan  asylum,  a  Protestant  children's  home,  a  home 
for  aged  women  and  a  Wayfarers'  Rest.  Covington  is  the  trade 
centre  of  an  extensive  district  engaged  in  agriculture  and  stock 
raising,  and  as  a  manufacturing  centre  it  raikked  second  in  the 
state  in  1905  (valueof  factory  products  16,099,715),  its  products 
including  tobacco,  cotton  goods,  structural  iron  andsteel,  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  liquors  and  cordage.  A  settlement 
was  established  here  in  1813,  and  three  years  later  a  town  was  laid 
outandnamedin  honour  of  Gen.  Leonard  Covington  (1768-1813), 
who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Chrystler's  Field  during  the  War 
of  1813.  In  1834  Covington  was  chartered  as  a  city;  and  in 
1908  it  annexed  Central  Covington  (pop.  in  iqoo,  3155). 

COWARD,  a  term  of  contempt  for  one  who,  before  danger, 
pain  ot  trouble,  shows  fear,  whether  physical  or  moral.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  has  been  obscured  by  a  connexion  in  sense 


with  the  verb  "  cow,"  to  instU  fear  into,  which  is  derived  froin 
old  None  kupi,  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  and  with  the  veri> 
'  cower,"  to  crouch,  whicb  ia  also  Scandinavian  in  origin.'  The 
true  derivation  is  from  the  French  coe,  an  old  form  of  9W(m«,  a 
tail,  from  Lat.  cauda,  hence  couart  ot  couard.     The  reference  to 

tail  "  is  either  to  the  expression  "  turn  tail "  in  flight,  or  to  the 
habit  of  animals  dropping  the  tail  between  the  legs  when 
frightoied;  in  heraldry,  a  lion  in  this  position  is  a  "  lion  coward." 
In  the  fable  of  Reynard  the  Fox  the  name  of  the  hare  b  Coart, 
Kywart,  Cuwaert  or  other  variants. 

C0WBRID6B,  a  market  town  and  a  munidpal  and  contri- 
butory parliamentary  borough  of  Glamorganst^,  Wales,  with 

sUtion  on  the  Tafi  Vale  railway  branch  from  Llantrisant  to 
Aberthaw  on  the  coast,  distant  by  rail  163)  m.  from  London, 
1.  W.  of  Cardiff,  7  m.  S.E.  of  Bridgend,  and  6  m.  S.  of  Llan- 
trisant station.  The  p<4>idation  in  1901  was  1303,  a  deoease 
of  over  13%  since  1S91.  Less  than  one-thiid  of  the  number  was 
Welsh-speaking.  The  town  mainly  consists  of  one  long  street 
running  east  and  west,  and  is  in  a  wide  valley  through  which 
the  river  Thaw  (Welsh,  DdatBa»),  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge. 

Cowbridge  is  probably  situated  on  the  Roman  road  from 
Cardiff  westwards,  which  seems  to  have  kept  nearly  the  course 
of  the  present  main  road.  Roman  coins  have  been  discovered 
heie.  It  has  in  fact  been  suggested,  mainly  on  etymological 
grounds,  that  the  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Bovium: 
the  modem  Welsh  name,  y  Bontfaen  ("  stone  bridge  ")  is 
probably  a  coiniption  <A  the  medieval.  Font  y  fAn,  the  precise 
equivalent  of  "  Cowbridge,"  which  is  first  found  in  documents 
~  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century  as  Covbrugc  and  Cubrigg. 
Others  place  Bovium  on  a  vidnal  road,  at  Boverton  near 
Llantwit  Major,  about  6  m.  to  the  south  near  the  coast,  though 
the  most  likely  site  is  near  Ewcnny,  5  m.  to  the  west  ol  Cow- 
bridge. After  the  Norman  conquest  of  Glamoigan,  the  town 
grew  up  as  an  appanage  of  the  castle  of  St  Quentin,  whidi 
occupies  a  commanding  position  half  a  mile  south-west  of  the 
town.  It  was  walled  round  before  the  13th  ixntury.  A  tower 
is  mentioned  in  1487  when  it  was  granted  away  by  the  buigesaei. 
Leland  in  his  itinerary  (c.  1 53  5)  desoibes  the  town  wall  as  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  round  and  as  having  three  gates.  There  was 
even  then  a  considerable  suburb  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
and  outside  the  walla.  The  south  wall  and  gateway  are  stiU 
standing. 

The  town  was  a  borough  by  prescription  until  1683,  when  it 
received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Chartes  II.  confiiming 
its  previous  privileges.  Under  the  Unrefonned  Corporations 
Act  of  1S83  the  coTporarion  was  dissolved,  bnt  on  the  petition 
of  the  inhabitants  a  new  charter  was  granted  in  March  1S87. 
During  the  Tudoi  and  Stuart  periods  Cowbridge  was  almost 
if  not  quite  the  chief  town  of  Glamorgan,  Its  importance  being 
largely  due  to  its  central  arid  acceasiUe  position  in  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  where  a  large  nimiber  of  the  county  gentry  lived. 
The  great  sesoions  were  held  here  alternately  with  Cardiff  and 
Swansea  fnun  154a  till  their  abolition  in  1830,  and  the  quarter 
sessions  were  held  here  once  a  year  down  to  1850.  From  1536 
to  1833  it  was  one  of  the  eight  contributory  boroughs  within  the 
county  which  returned  a  member  to  parliament,  but  since  1833 
it  has  been  contributory  with  Cardiff  and  Llantrisant  in  returning 
a  member.  It  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace.  Sir 
Edward  Stradling  (1539-1609)  established  a  grammar  school 
here,  but  died  before  endowing  it;  it  was  refounded  in  1685  by 
SirLeoline  Jenkins,  who  provided  that  it  should  be  administered 
by  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  which  body  erected  the  present 
buildings  in  1847.  It  has  throughout  its  existence  been  one  of 
the  leading  schools  in  Wales.  An  intermediate  school  for  girls 
was  established  here  by  the  county  in  1896.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  (formerly  chapelry  to  Llanblethian)  is  of  early  English 
style  and  has  a  fine  embattled  tower,  of  the  same  military 

*Aconnexion  has  also  been  imagined  with  cow  (O.Eng.£«;commoa 
in  Scandinavian  languages,  and  of  similar  root  to  Skr.  jo,  whence 
also  Or.  fieSi,  Lat.  bos),  the  female  bovine  animal,  on  account  of  its 
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COWBENBEATH— COWES 


'type' 89 'the  ti}#en'«f  LbtoUetihiaii  and  Ewenny.    There  lare 

•  three  NoncODformiSt  chapels.  There  are  a  town  hall  and  market 
place.     The  town  is'  now  wholly  dependent  on  agrloiltUTe,  and 

'  has  scKx^  markets  and  cattle  fairs,  that  on  the  4th  lA  May  being 
a  charter  fair. 

GOWDnSBATH,  a  police  burgh,  Ftfeshire,  ScoUand,  s|  m. 
N.E.  at  Dunfermline  by  the  Nwth  British  railway.  Pop.  {iSqiD 
4^49;  (1901)  7908.  The  priocipal  industry  is  coal-min&ig, 
a'ftd  the  pabKc  Uilldings  indnde  churches,  schools  and  a  hall. 
Meetings  in  connexion  with  the  adoption  and  pTomiilgation  of 
the  Covenant  were  held  in  the  old  parish  church  <tf  Seath. 

<'    COWBIiL,  JOHN  (i5S4-i6ti),  English  jurist,  was  bora  at 

'  Erasborovgh,  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
KJDg's'  College,  '■  Cambridge,  ultimately  becoming  professor  of 
civil  law  in  that  umvereity,  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall.  In 
1607  he  compiled  a  law  dictionary,  Tkt  trOerpreler,  in  which  he 
flxaked  the  king's  pretogative  so  muth  that  he  was  prosecuted 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  saved 
from  ImprlBOnioeDt  only  by  the  interposition  of  James  I.  His 
book  ■waaburntbyonfer  of  the  House  of  Coramons.  DrCowell 
also  wrote  a  work  entitled  tnslihdiones  Juris  Anglkani.  He 
died  at  Oxford  on  the  nth  of  October  1611. 

OOWBN,  FRflI»RIC  HTHElf  (1853-        },  English  musical 

'composer,  was  born  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  39th  of  January 
iSja.  At  four  years  old  heiwas  brought  to  England,  wiere  his 
father  berame  treasurei  to  the  opera  at'Her  Majesty's  theatre, 
and  private  secretary  to  the  earl-of  Dudley.  His  first  teacher 
-was  Heniy  Russell,  and  his  first  published  composition  aptieared 
when  he'  was  bat  six  years  oldi  He  studied  the  piano  with 
Benedict,  and  4iomposition  with  Goss;  in  1865  he  was  at  Leipzig 
nnder  Haupttnans,  Moschdes,  Reinecke  and  Plaidy.  Returning 
home  on  the  ootbreak  of  the  Austro -Prussian  War,  hk  appeared 
as  a  composer  for  the  orchestra  in  an  overture  played  at  the 
Promoiade  Concerts  at  Covent  Garden  in -Septembei^  1866.  In 
the  following  autumn  be  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  under 
Kiel,  at  Stern's  cooeervatorinm.  A  symphony  and  a  piano 
concerto  weregivenin  St  JamesU  Halt  in  1869,  and  from  that 
tmno  Cowan  has  t>ecn  ireCognized  as  primarily  a  composer,  liis 
taleBtB  as  a  pianist  bdng  subordinate,  although  his  public 
appetmuices  were  numeious  for  some  time  afterwards;  His 
cantata,  The  R^se  Uaiden,  was  given  in  London  in  1S70,  bis 

. second  symphoi^  by  thC'Liverpool  Philharmonic  Sodetyin  187a, 
and  his  first  festival  work,  The  Corsair,  in  1876  at  Birmingham. 
In  that  year  his  cpera,  FauUne,  was  given  by  the  Carl  Rosa 

.Conq>aay  with  moderate  success.  In  1884  he  conducted  five 
concertsi  of'  t^e  Philhttrtaionic  Society,  and  in    1888,  on  the 

'Hsignation  of  Arthur  Sullivan,  became  the  regular  conductor 
of  the  society,  resigning  the  post  in  rSga.  In  the  year  of  his 
ai^nintment,  1S88,  he  Went  to  Melbourne  as  the  conductor  of 

■the  daily  concerts  given  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  there. 
In  1696  Cowen  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Liverpool 
Philharmonic  Society  and  of  the  Manchester  orchestra,  in  sucbes- 
sJonto  Sir  Charies  HalU.  In  1899  he  was  reappointed  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.     His  works  in  elude  .—-Operettas: 

■  GawioWJ  (i860)  and  One  Too  Many  (1874);  operas:  Pauline 
0876),  rA<*gwr» (1890), Sfgfio(Mihn,  1893), aodH»W(»W (1895) ; 
oratorios:  The  Delugt  {1878),  St  Ursula  (1881),  Rvth  C1887), 
SoKg  of  ThoMhsgimng  (1888),  The  Transfigwation  {1895); 
cantatas:   The  /Use  Uaidat  (1870),  The  Corsair  (1876),  The 

■SUepirfg  Beauty  (1885),  Sljohn's  Ew  (1889),  The  Water  Lily 
{1893),  Ode  to  the  Passion  (""SpS),  besides  sitort  cantatas  for 

-female  voices;  a  large  nnmbei  of  songs;  ranging  from  the  popular 
"  ballad  "  to  more  artistic  lyrics,  anthems,  pert-songs,  duets, 
&c.;  six  symphonies,  among  which  No  3,  the  "  Scandinavian," 
has  had  the  -  gPeatest  success;  four  overtures;  suites.  The 
Language  oj  Flowers  {18S0),  In  the  Olden  Times  (i&&i).  In  Fairy- 
land (1896);  four  English  dances  (1896);  a  concerto  for  piano 
end  orchestra,  and  a  fuitaHB  for  the  same  played  by  M. 
PaderewskI  ( 1900) ;  a  quartet  In  C  minor,  and  a  trio  In  A  minor, 
both  eariy  works;  Jiianqforte  pieces,  &c.  Cowen  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  treating  of  fantastic  or  fairy  subjects;  and 
whether  in  his  cantatas  for  female  voices,  his  charming  Sleeping 


BetMty,  his  Water  Liiy  or  his  pretty  overture,  'The'  BuOerfi^ 
Bali  (igoi),  he  succeeds  wonderfully  in  finding  graceful  expre^on 
for  the  poetical  Idea.  His  dance  music, 'such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  -various  orchestral  suites,  is  refined, "ongiBal'and  adiBiraibly 
instrumented;  and' if  he  is  seldom  as  successful  in  portraying 
the  graver  aspects  of  emotion,  the  vogoe  of  his  semirsaared  songs 
baa  been  widespread.  1  . 

COWN,  JO^H  (1831-1900),  Englisb  pc^tician  and 
jourhatist,  son  of  Sir  Jose^^  Cowen,  a  prominent  citizen  and 
mine-owner  of  Newcastte.<m-Tyne,  Was  bom  m  183T,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  In  r874  h«  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  bddtlteseat  aa^a -Liberal  sindei86j.  Joseph  Cowen  wra 
at  that  time  a  strong  Radical  on  domestic  questions,  an  advocate 
of  co-operation,  an  adi^rer  of  Garibaldi,  Mazzini  and  Kossuth,  a 
sympathiser  with  Irish  Nationalism,  and  onewho  in  Speech, 
dress  and  manner  jdetit^d  himself  with  the  North-country 
mining  class,  ^ort  in  stattire  and  uncouth  in- appearance,  h^ 
individuaUty  first  i&ocked  and  then  by  Its  earnestness  impressed 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  his  sturdy  indq^^dence  of.  party 
ties,  combined  with  a  gift  of  rough  but  genuine  eloquence  (of 
which  his  speech  on  the  Royal  Title  Bill  of  1875  was  an  example)! 
rapidly  made  him  one  of  the  fceat-kno#n  public  men.  In  the 
country.  He  was,  moreover,  an  Imperialist  and -a  Colonial 
Federationist  at  a  time  when  liberalism  was  tiedand  boiu).d  to  the 
Manchester  traditions;  and,  to  the  ooMsternation  of  the  official 
wire-pullers,  he  vigorously  supported  DisraeH's  foreign  policy; 
and  in  1881  opposed  &c  Gladstonian  settlement  with  ttie  Boe'rs. 
His  ind^ndCnce  (which  his  ■  detractors '  attributed  iti  som^ 
degree  to  his  alleged  ansceptibility  to  Tory  compliments)  brought 
him  into  collision  both  with  the  Liberal  cautus  and  with  the 
party  organization  in  Newcastle  itself,  but  Cowen's  personal 
popularity  and-  his  remarkable  po'H'ers  as  an  orator  triumphed 
in  his  own  birthplace,  and  he  was  again  elected  In  iSSj  in  spite  df 
Liberal  opposition.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  retired 
both  from  parliament  and  from  public  life,  professing  his  disgust 
at  the  party  intrigikes  of  politics,  and  devoted  himself  to  Conduct- 
ing bis  newspaper,  the  Newcastle  Dail^  Chronicle,  and  to  hi^ 
private  business  asa  mine-OWner.  "In  this  tapacity  he  eierdsed 
a  wide  influence  on  local  opinion,  and  the  revolt  of  the' Newcastle 
electorate  in  later  years  against  doctrinaire  Radicalism  wafi 
largely  due  to  his  constant  preaching  of  a  brdadler  oUtlook  on 
national  aSairs.  He  continued  b^ind  the  scenes  fo  play  a 
po'H'erful  part  In  forming  North-country  opinion  -until  his  deatli 
on  the  18th  of  February  1900. 

HiB  leCtera  were  puUMicd  by  bis  daughter  in  1909. 

C0WE8,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
England,  la  m.  S^S.E.  of  Southampton.  West  Cowes  is  separ- 
ated from  East  Cowes  by  the  picturesque  estnary  ttf  the  rivSr 
Medina,  thetwo  to'wns  (each  of  wiiich  is  an  Urban  district) 
lying  on  opposite  sides  Of  its  mouth  at  the  apex  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island.  Pop.  (1901)  West  Cowes,  8651;  East  Cowes, 
3196.  The  port  between  them  is  the  cfilef  on  the  Island,  and  h 
the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  (founded  in  1 8  r  2) ; 
It  is  in  regular  steamship  communication  with  SoutbamptoA  and 
Portsmouth.  West  Cowfes  Is  served  by  the  Isleof  Wight  Central 
railway.  A  steam  ferry  and  a  floating  bridge  across  the  Medina, 
here  600  yds.  broad,  unite  the  towns.  Behind  the  harbour  the' 
houses  rise  picturesquely  on  gentle  wooded  sli^ies,  and  numerous 
villas  adorn  the  -vicinity:  "The  towns  owe  their  origin  to  two 
forts  or  castles,  buih  on  each  side  of  tbe  mouth  o*  the'  Medina  by 
Henry  VIH.  in  1540,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast;  the  eastern 
one  has  disappeared,  but  the  west  castle  remains  and  Is  used  as 
the  club-house  of  die  Yacht  Squadron.  The  marine  parade  of 
West  Cowes,  and'  tbe  public  promenade  caUed  the  Green,  ar« 
close  to  the  castle.  Theindustrialpc^lationischiefly«mployei] 
in  tbe  shipbuilding  yards,  in  the  manufacture  Df  ships'  fiftingS; 
and  in  enpnoering  works.  The  harbour  is  under  an  elective 
body  of  commissioners. .  On  the  opposite' side  of  the  Medina  a 
broad  carriageway  leads  to  East  Cowes  Castle,  a'- handsbme 
edifice  built  by  John  Ndsh,  the  favourite  architect  of  George  IV^f 
in  1798,  and  immediately  beyond  it  are  t^e  grounds  sunounding 
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}iad  been  purtiased  by  Qiieen  inctoria,  tbe^urch  of  St  Mildred, 
tVluppiii^iam,  lying  a  mile  to  ^he  south.  '.'' 

COWL  (throu^  Fr.'  couU,  from  l^t.  cucutliu  or  ciiciilla,  a 
tovering,  the  word  is  found  In  various  fprms  in  most  European 
languages,  cT,  Ger.  ICugel  or  Kigel,  Dutch  kovel',  Irish  cochal  or 
cdckuU  ;'  the  ultimate  origin  may  be.the.r6ot  kol,  found  in  Lat. 
dam,  secretly,  and  Gr,  «aXtTrrtiv, ,  to.  hide,  cover  up),  an  outer 
gamient  wOro  by  bofh  sexes  in  the  middle  ages;  a  part  6t  the 
monastic  dress,', hence  the  phrase  "  to  take  the  cowl,"  signifying 
entry  uf^n  the  re^ligious  Lfe.  The  cuctiUus  worn  by  the  early 
Egyptian,  anchofites  was  a  hood  covering  the  head',  and  neck. 
Later  geoetitions  lengthened  the  garment  until  it  reached  to  the 
lieela,  and  St  Benedict  issued  a  rule  restricting  its  length  to  two 
tubits.  Chapter  55  of  his  Institute  prescribes  the  following  dress 
in  temperate^climates:  a  cowl  and  tunic,  thick  in  winter  and 
thin  in  summer,  with  a  scapular  for  working  hours  and  shoes  and 
stockings,  all  of  simple  material  and  make.  In  the  i4thceMury 
the  cowl  and  the  frock  ■were  frequently  confounded,  but  the 
council  of  Vienne  defined  the  former  as  "  a  habit  long  and  ■full 
without  sleeves,"  and  the  latter  as  "  a  long  habit  with  long  and 
wide  Sleeves."  While  the  term  thus  seems  strictly  to'iraply  a 
hooded  gown  it  b  often  apfilied  "to  the  hood  alone.  It  is  also 
used  to  describe  a  loose  vestment  worn  over  the  frock  In  the 
winter  season  and  during  the  night  office. 

The  Vord  "  cowl "  is  also  applied  to  a  hood-shaped  covering 
to  a  chimney  or  ventilating  shaft,  to  help  down-draught,  and  to 
dear  the  up-curtent  of  foul  air  (see  Ventilation), 
<  COWLEY,  ABRAHAM  (i6i8-r667),  English  poet,  was  borii  in 
the  city  of  London  late  in  1618.  His  father,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
who  died  shortly  before  his  birth,  was  a  stationer.  His  inother 
was  wholly'  given  to  works  of  devotion,  but  it  happened  that 
tbeie  lay  in  hto'  parlour  a  copy  of  The  Faery  Queen.  TTiis  became 
the  favourite  reading  of  her  son,  and  he  had  twice  devoured  it  all 
before  he  was  sent  to  school.  As  early  as  i6j8,  that  is,  in  his 
tenth  S^ear,  he  composed  his  Tragkall  History  of  Piranus  and 
Tfiisbe,  an  epjc^  romance  written  In  a  sis-line  stanza,  df  his  own 
inven'tion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  is  the  most 
sstonishing  feat  of  imaginative  precocity  on  record;  it  is 
marked  by  no  great  faults  of  immaturity,  and. possesses  con- 
structive (nerfts  pf  a  very  higfh  order.  Two  years  later  the  child 
wrote  another  and  still  more  ambitlolls  poem,  Constanlia  and 
Philetus,  being  sent  about  the  same  time  to  Westminster  school. 
Here  he  displaced  the  most  ettraotdinary  mental  precocity  (md 
versatility,' ibd  wrote  in  his  thirteenth  year  yet  another  pOem; 
the  Eiegy  on  tilt  Death  of  Dudley,  Lord' Carllon.  Thtse  three 
poems  of  con^derable  size,  and  soihe  smaUer  ones,  were  collected 
in  1633,  and  published  m  a  volume  entitled  Poetical  Blossomi, 
dedicated, to  the  head  master  of  the  school,  and  prefaced  by 
many  landatory  verses  by  schoolfellows.  The  Author  at  once 
becaihe  famcfds,  although  he  had  not,  even  yet,  completed  his 
fifteenth  yeah.  His  Best  compositiota  was  a  pastoral  comedy; 
entitled  Lqb^s  Riddle,  a  marvellous  production  for  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  airy,  correct  and  harmonious  in  languiige,  and'rapid  in 
movement.  Ilie  style  is  hot  without  resemblance  tO  that  of 
Randolph,  whose  earliest  works,  however,  were  at  that  time  only 
just  printed.  In  r637  Cowley  was  elected  into  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  whirC  he  betook  himself  With  enthusiasm  to  the 
Study  of  all  kinds  bf  learning,  and  eariy  distinguished  himself  as  a 
ripe  Scholar.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  composed  his 
scriptural  epic  on  the  history  of  King  David,'  one  book  of  which 
still  exists  m  the  Latin  original,  the  rest  being  superseded  in 
favour  of  an  English  version  in  four  books,  called  the  Damdeis, 
which'  he  published  a  lohg  time  after.  This  Ms  most  graVe  and' 
important  work  is  remarkable  as  having  suggested  to  Milton 
several  fWints  whlbh  be  afterwards  ina(fe*  iisfe  of.  TKtf  epic, 
written  initt  very  dreary  and  turgid  manner,  but  in  good  rhymed 
heroic  verie;  deals  with  the  adventures  of  King  Davfd  ft-om  his 
b6yho6d  to  the  smiting  of  Amaiek  by  Saul^  where  it  abruptly 
doses.  In  1638  Love's  Hiddle  and  )l  Latin  comedy,  the  Ifau- 
frapumJoadare,  were  printed,  and  ini6iit'the  passage  of  Prince 
Chiirlcs  through  Cambrt'dge  gave  6tcasioii  to  the  production  of 
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aQother  ftraifiatic  wort.  The  Gvardian^^<iii,  w^  fifted  before 
the  royal  visitor  with  much  success.  Dimng  the  givil  war  Uiu 
play  was  privately  perfomjed  at  Dublin,  but  ,i,t  'w^  aoif  [>rint,ed 
tin  1^50.  It  is  bright  and  amusing,  in 'the  style  con^non  to'the 
"  sons  "  of  Ben  Johson,  the  university  wits  who  wrote  ^ore 
for'  the  closet  than  the  pubE,c  stage.  . 

The  learned  quiet  01  the  young  poet's  life  was  brokeq  lip  by 
the  Civil  War;  he  warmly  espoused  the  royalist  side-  He  became 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cathbridgb,'  but  *^  ejected'  by  tl^e 
ParTiamentarians  iQ'1643.  '  He  nlade  his  way  to  Oxfofd,  'where  h^ 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lord  Falkland,  and  was  tossed,  in  the 
tunlillt  of  aSairs,  into  the  personal  confidence  of  the  royal  family: 
itself.  Afterthebattleof  MarstonMoorhefollowedthe'qutiep'to 
Paris,  and  the  exile  So  commenced  lasted  twelve  years.  Tliis 
period  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  'toyaj  service,  "  heaHnff 
a  share  in  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family,  or  labouring'in  their 
affairs.  To  this  purpose  he  perform^  several  dangerous  journeys 
into  Jersey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  o^  wherever  else  the 
king^  troubles  required  his  attendance.  Butthe  chief  testimony 
of  his  fideUty  was  the  laborious  service  He* underwent  in  (nalntain- 
jng  the  constant  correspondence  betwten'  the  late  king  and  thti 
queen  his  wife.  In  that  wrighty  trust  he  behaved  himself  witlf 
indefatigable  integrity  and  unsuspected  secrecy;  for  he  ciphered 
and  dedphered  with  his  own  hand  the  greate^  part  of  ftll  the 
letters  that  passed  between  their  majesties,  and  managed  a  vast 
intelligence  in  many  other  parts,  which  for  some  years  together 
took  up  all  his  days,  and  two  or  three  nights  everyweek,"  In' 
spite  of  these  labours  he  did  not  refrain  from  Bteraiy  industry. 
During  his^lehe  met  with  the  works  of  Pindar,  and  determined 
to  reproduce-  theur  lofty  lyric  passion  in  English.  At  the  sanM 
time  he  occupied  himself  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Civil  War; 
which  he  completed  as  far  as  the  battle  of  Newbury,  but  un" 
fortunately  afterwards  destroyed.  In  1647  a  coUectJon  of  his  tOV« 
verses, entitled  The  Mialreis,  was  published,  and  in'tbenext  year 
a  volume  ot  wretched  satires.  The  Pour  Ages  of  EngloMd,  wav 
hr6ught  out  under  his  name,  with  the  composition  of  wliich  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  In  spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  so  fatal 
tO'  poetic  fame,  his  reputation  steadily  increased,  and  when,  on 
his  return  to  &igland  In  1656,  he  puUished  a  volume  of  Us 
collected  poetical  works,  he  fwind  himself  without  a  rival  iai 
public  esteem.  This  volume  included  the-  later  works  aiceady 
ineatioDed,  the  Pimdarvpie  Odes,  the  Daoideis,  the  Uisbess  tlndr 
aaatei MiaeeUamer.  Aaumg  the  kttce  are  t»  be  found. Cowley'* 
most  vital:  pieces.  This  'section  of  ihis  woi^  »pen^  with  tlK- 
famous  aspiration — 

.     .  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known,  .  },, 

And-make  the  coming  age  my  own?"  i 

It  contiuns  elegies  on  Wotton,  Vandyck,  F^kland,  Will^m 
Hervey  and  Crashaw,  the  last  two  being  among  Cowley's  finest 
poems,  brilliant,  3oii(»ous  and  original;  the  amusing  ballad  ai 
The  CJtronkte,  givtng  a  fictitious  catalogue  of  his  supposed 
amours;  various  gnomic  piec«;  and  some  charmmg  para- 
phrases from  Anacreon.  The  Pitidarique  Odes  contain  weigl^ty 
tines  and  passages,  buried  in  irregular  and  inliarmonious  masses 
of  moral  verbiage-  Not  more  than  one  or  two  are  good  through-' 
out,  but  a  full  posy  of  beauties  may  easily  be  culled  from  thetn. 
The  long  cadences  of  the  Alexandrines  With  which  most  of  the 
strophes  dose,  continued  to,  edio  in  English  poetry  from  Drydeil' 
down  to  Gray,  but  the(!W«  thetnselves,  which  were  found  to|  be 
obscure  by  the  poet's  contemporaries,  immediately  fell  into 
disesteem.  The  M'istress  *as  the  most  popular  poetic  reading  of 
the  age,  and  is  now  the  least  retid  of  all  Cowley's  works.  It  was 
the  last  and  most  violent  expression  of  the  amatory  affectation  of 
the  17th  Century,  ah  affectation  Which  had  been  endurable  'rp' 
Donne  and  other  early  writers  Because  It  ftadbeen  the  vehicle  of 
sincere  emotion,  but  was  lihendurable  in  Cowfcy  because  in  him  if 
represented  nothing  but  a  perfunctory  exerdse,  a  mere  exhibition 
of  literary  calisthenics.  He  appears  to  have  beeil  of  a  ■cold,  ot  at 
least  of  a  timid,  disposition;  in  the  face  oftheSe  efattoi^teiy 
erotic  volumes,  we  are  told  that  to  the  end  of  His  days  he  neVef 
summoned  up  courage  to  spe^  of  love  to  a  slnglewOman'ih  real 
life.    The  "  Leonora  "  of  The  Chri/nicle  h  iaid  tp  liliw  btenthfc 
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only  woman  he  ever  loved,  and  she  married  the  brother  of  hJs 
biographer.  Sprat. 

Soon  after  his  letum  to  England  he  was  seized  in  mistake  for 
another  person,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  on  a  bail  of  £1000. 
In  1658  he  revised  and  altered  his  play  of  The  Guardian,  and 
prepared  it  for  the  press  under  the  title  of  The  CuUer  of  Coleman 
Street,  but  it  did  not  appear  until  1663.  Late  in  1658  Oliver 
Cromwell  died,  and  Cowley  took  advantage  of  the  confusioD  of 
aSairs  to  escape  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restora- 
tion brought  him  back  in  Charles's  train.  He  published  in  1663 
Versei  upon  several  occasions,  in  which  The  ComplaitU  is 
included. 

Wearied  with  the  broib  and  fatigues  of  a  political  life,  Cowley 
obtained  permission  to  retire  into  the  country;  through  hte 
friend,  Lord  St  Albans,  he  obtained  a  property  near  Chertsey, 
and  here,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  buried  in 
his  books,  he  lived  in  comparative  solitude  until  his  death.  He 
took  a  great  and  practical  interest  in  eipeiimental  sdence,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  most  prominent  in  advocating  the 
foundation  of  an  academy  for  the  protection  of  scientific  enter- 
prise- Cowley's  pamphlet  on  The  Advancement  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  1661,  led  directly  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  which  body  Cowley,  in  March  1667,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Evelyn,  addressed  an  ode  which  is  the  latest  and  one  of  the 
strongest  of  his  poems.  He  died  in  the  Porch  House,  in  Chertsey, 
on  the  aSth  of  July  1667,  in  consequence  of  having  caught  a  cold 
while  superintending  his  farm-labourers  in  the  meadows  late  on  a 
summer  evening.  On  the  3id  of  August  Cowley  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  beside  the  ashes  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser, 
where  in  167  5  the  duke  of  Buckingham  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memc^.  His  PotmataLatina,  including  six  books  "  Plantarum," 
were  printed  in  1668. 

Throughout  their  parallel  lives  the  fame  of  Cowley  completely 
eclipsed  that  of  Milton,  but  posterity  instantly  and  finally  reversed 
the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries.  The  poetry  of  Cowley 
rapidly  fell  into  a  neglect  as  unjust  as  the  earlier  popularity  had 
been.  As  a  prose  writer,  especially  as  an  essayist,  he  holds,  and 
wiB  not  lose,  a  high  position  in  literature;  as  a  poet  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  can  enjoy  more  than  a  very  partial  revival. 
The  want  of  nature,  the  obvious  and  awkward  art,  the  defective 
melody  of  his  poems,  destroy  the  interest  that  their  ingenuity  and 
occa^onal  majesty  would  otherwise  excite.  He  had  lofty  views 
of  the  mission  of  a  poet  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  but  hb  chief 
claim  to  poeUc  life  is  the  dowry  of  sonorous  lyric  style  which  he 
passed  down  to  Dryden  and  bis  successors  of  the  i8th  century. 

The  works  of  Cowley  were  collected  in  1668,  when  Thomas  S[iia.t, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Rochester,  broueht  out  a  splendid  edition 
in  folio,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  graceiul  and  elegant  life  of  the 
poet.  There  were  many  reprints  of  this  collection,  which  formed 
the  standard  edition  till  18S1,  when  it  was  superaieded  by  A.  B. 
Groeart's  privately  ^nted  edition  in  two  volumes,  tor  the  Chertsey 
Worthies  Iit>rary.  The  Essays  have  frequently  been  revived  with 
apiMoval.  (E.  G.) 

COWLBY,  HAHNAH  (1743-1809),  English  dramatist  and  poet, 
daughter  of  Philip  Parkhouse,  a  bookseller  at  Tiverton,  Devon- 
shire, was  bom  in  1743.  When  about  twenty-five  years  old  she 
married  Mr  Cowley,  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who 
died  in  t7<)7.  Some  years  after  her  marriage,  being  at  the  theatre 
with  her  husband,  she  expressed  the  opinion  that  she  could 
write  as  good  a  piece  as  the  one  being  performed,  and  within  a 
fortnight  she  had  written  her  first  play,  The  Runaway.  She  sent 
it  to  Garrick,  who  produced  it  at  Drury  Lane  in  1776,  Between 
then  and  1 795  she  wrote  twelve  more  plays,  all  of  which  (with  one 
exception)  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden;  and 
The  Belle's  Stratagem  (1782),  with  one  or  two  others,  still  survives 
in  the  list  of  acting  plays.  Among  other  pieces  were  Albina, 
Countess  Raimond,  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,  More  Ways 
than  One,  and  A  Schotd  for  Greybeards,  or  The  Mourning  Bride. 
Mrs  Cowley  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  indifferent  poems, 
maiidy  historical,  and  under  the  name  of  "  Anna  Matilda," 
which  has  since  become  proverbial,  she  carried  on  a  sentimental 
correspondence  in  the  World  with  Robert  Meiry.  She  died  at 
'Hverton  on  the  nth  of  March  1809. 


COWLBT,  HBHRT  RICHARD  CHARLBS  WELLBSLE7,  ist 
Eabl  (1S04-1884),  British  diplomatist,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Wellesley,  ist  Baron  Cowley  (1773-1847),  and  CharlotU, 
daughter  of  Charles,  ist  Earl  Cadogan,  and  was  consequently  a 
nephew  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  of  the  marquess  WeDesley. 
Bom  on  the  17th  of  June  1804,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
in  1834,  receiving  his  first  important  appointment  in  1848,  when 
he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Swiss  cantons;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  German  parliament.  This  was  followed  by  his 
appointment  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  new  Gemianic 
confederation,  a  position  which  he  only  held  for  a  short  time, 
as  he  was  chosen  in  18  j2  to  succeed  the  ist  marquessofNormanby 
as  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris.  Baron  Cowley,  as  Wellesley 
had  been  since  his  father's  death  in  1847,  held  this  important 
post  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  story  of  his  diplomatic  life  in  Paris 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  general  history  of  England  and 
France.  As  minister  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.,  he  conducted  the  delicate  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries  during  the  time  of  those  eastem  complications 
which  preceded  and  followed  the  Crimean  War,  and  also  during 
the  excitement  and  unrest  produced  by  the  attempt  made  in 
1858  by  Felice  Orsini  to  assassinate  the  emporor  of  the  French; 
while  bis  diplomatic  skill  was  no  less  in  evidence  during  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  and  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
in  Italy.  In  1857  he  had  been  created  Earl  Cowley  and  Viscount 
Dangan;  in  t366  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter;  and 
having  assisted  Richard  Cobden  to  conclude  the  commercial 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  j36o,  he  retired  in 
1867  from  a  position  which  he  had  filled  with  distinction  to 
himself  and  with  benefit  to  his  country.  In  1863  Cowley  had 
inherited  the  estate  of  Draycot  in  Wiltshire  from  his  kinsman 
the  5th  earl  of  Momington,  and  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death  on  the  15th  of  July  1884.  He  had  married  in  1833  Olivia 
Cecilia  (d.  1885),  daughter  of  Charlotte,  baroness  de  Ros  and 
Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  by  his  eldest  son, 
William  Henry,  and  Earl  Cowley  (1834-1895),  father  of  Henry 
Arthur  Momington,  3rd  earl  (b.  1866). 

COWLBT  FATHERS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Mission  Priests  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  an 
Anglican  religious  community,  the  headquarters  of  which  are 
in  En^and,  at  Cowley  St  John,  dose  to  Oxford.  The  society 
was  founded  in  r865  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson  "  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  life  dedicated  to  God  according  to  the  principles  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience. "  The  society,  whidi  is  occupied 
both  with  educational  and  missionary  work,  has  a  house  in 
London  and  branch  houses  at  Bombay  and  Poona  in  India,  at 
Cape  Town  and  at  St  Cuthbert's,  Ka&raria,  in  South  Africa;  and 
at  Boston  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  costume  of  the 
Cowley  Fathers  consists  of  a  black  frock  or  cassock  confined  by 
a  black  cord  and  a  long  black  doak. 

COWPENS,  a  town  of  Spartanburg  county.  South  Carolina, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  349;  (1900)  69a. 
It  is  served  by  the  Southern  railway.  In  colonial  days  cattle 
were  rounded  up  and  branded  here — whence  the  name.  Seven 
miles  N.  of  the  town  is  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  fought 
the  17th  of  January  1781,  during  the  War  of  American 
Independence,  between  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Daniel 
Morgan  and  the  British  under  Gen.  Bauastre  Tarleton,  the 
British  being  defeated.  A  monument  was  erected  on  the  battle- 
field in  1859,  but  was  much  defaced  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
town  of  Cowpens  was  founded  in  1876,  and  was  incorporated 
"    1880. 

COWPER,  WILUAH  COWPER,  iSt  Eakl  (c.  1665-1733). 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Cowper, 
Bart.,  of  Ratling  Court,  Kent,  a  Whig  member  of  parUament 
of  some  mark  in  the  two  last  Stuart  reigns.  Educated  at  St 
Albans  school,  Cowper  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688;  having 
promptly  given  his  allegiance  to  the  prince  of  Orange  on  his 
landing  in  England,  he  was  made  recorder  of  Colchester  in  16941 
and  in  1695  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Hertford.     "' 
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enjoyed  a  large  practice  at  the  bar,  and  had  the  reputation  of 
bdng  one  of  the  most  effective  parliamentary  orators  of  his 
generation.  He  lost  his  seat  in  paiiiament  in  1701  owing  to 
the  unpopularity  caused  by  the  trial  of  his  brother  Spencer  on 
a  charge  of  murder.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  lord  keeper  of 
thegreat  seal,  and  tookhis  seat  on  the  woolsack  withoutapeerage. 
In  the  following  year  he  conducted  the  negotiations  between  the 
English  and  Scottish  commissioners  for  arranging  the  union 
with  Scotland.  In  November  of  the  same  year  (i7o6)he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  baronetcy;  and  on  the  14th  of  December  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Cowper  of  Wingh&m,  Kent. 

When  the  union  with  Scotland  came  into  operation  in  May 
1707  the  queen  in  council  named  Cowper  lord  high  chancellor 
of  Great  Britain,  he  being  the  first  to  hold  this  office.  He  presided 
at  the  trial  of  Dr  Sacheverell  in  1710,  but  resigned  the  seal  when 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke  took  office  in  the  same  year.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  George  I,  ^pointed  Cowper  one  of  the 
lords  justices  for  governing  the  country  during  the  king's 
absence,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  again  became  lord  chancellor. 
A  paper  which  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  new  king  on 
constitutional  matters,  entitled  An  Impartial  History  of  Partits, 
marks  the  advance  of  English  opinion  towards  party  government 
in  the  modem  sense.  It  was  published  by  £<ord  Campbell  in 
his  LiW!  of  the  Lord  Ckanceilors.  Cowper  supported  the  impeach  - 
ment  of  Lord  Oxford  for  high  treason  in  1715,  and  in  1716 
presided  as  lord  high  steward  at  the  trials  of  the  peers  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  Jacobite  rising,  his  sentences  on  whom 
have  been  censured  as  unnecessarily  severe.  He  warmly  sup- 
ported the  septennial  bill  in  the  same  year.  On  the  i8tb  of 
March  1718  he  was  created  Viscount  Fordwich  and  Earl  Cowper, 
and  a  month  later  be  resigned  office  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  but 
probably  in  reality  because  George  I.  accused  him  of  espousing 
the  prince  of  Wales's  side  in  his  quarrel  with  the  king.  Taking 
the  lead  against  his  former  colleagues,  Cowper  opposed  the 
proposal  brought  forward  in  r7ig  to  limit  the  number  of  peers, 
and  also  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  against  Atterbury  in 
1733.  In  his  last  years  he  was  accused,  but  probably  without 
reason,  of  active  sympathy  with  the  Jacobites.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Colne  Green,  built  by  himsdf  on  the  site  of  the  present 
i  mansion  of  Fanshanger  on  the  loth  of  October  1723. 

Cowper  was  not  a  great  lawyer,  but  Bumet  says  that  "  he 
managed  the  court  of  chancery  with  impartial  justice  and  great 
despatch  ";  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  agreed  in 
extolling  his  oratory  and  his  virtues.  He  was  twice  married — 
first,  about  1686,  to  Judith,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Booth,  a  London  merchant;  and  secondly,  in  1706,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Clavering,  of  Chopwell,  Durham.  Sw^t 
(Examiner,  zvii.,  xxii.)  aUudes  to  an  allegation  that  Cowper 
bad  been  guilty  of  bigamy,  a  slander  for  which  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  solid  foundation.  His  younger  brother,  Spencer 
Cowper  (1669-1728),  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Stout  in 
1699,  but  was  acquitted;  the  lady,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Cowper,  having  in  fact  committed  suicide  on  account  of  his 
!  inattention.     He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 

of  Sacheverell;  was  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of  Wales 
(1714),  chief  justice  of  Chester  (1717),  and  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  (1727).     He  was  grandfather  of  WilKam  Cowper,  the  poet. 

The  ist  earl  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  his  second 
wife.  The  eldest  son,  William  (1709-1764),  who  succeeded  to 
the  title,  assumed  the  name  of  Clavering  in  addition  to  that  of 
Cowper  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle.  His  wife  was  a 
dauf^ter  of  the  earl  of  Grantham,  and  grand-daughter  of  the 
eari  of  Ossory.  The  son  of  this  marriage,  George  Nassau,  3rd 
Bait  Cowper  (1738-17S9),  inherited  the  estates  of  the  earl  of 
Grantham;  and  in  177S  he  was  created  by  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Rooian  Empire.  The  stb  eari  (1778- 
1S37)  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  prime  minister, 
by  whom  be  had  two  sons;  and  his  widow  married  as  her  second 
husband  Lord  Pahneiston,  who  devised  his  property  of  Broad- 
lands  to  her  second  son,  William  Francis  Cowper-Temple  (1811- 
1888),  who  was  created  Baron  Mount  Temple  in  r88o.  The 
elder  son,  George  Augustus  Frederick  (1806-1856),  6th  Eail 


Cowper,  married  Anne  Florence,  daughter  of  Thomas  Philip, 
earl  de  Grey;  and  this  lady  at  her  father's  death  became  nw 
jure  baroness  Lucas  of  Cradwell.  Francis  Hiomas  de  Grey, 
7th  Earl  Cowper  (i834-r9oj),  in  addition  to  the  other  family 
titles,  became  in  1871  loth  Baron  Dingwall  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  and  8th  Baron  Butler  of  Moore  Park  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland  as  heir-general  of  Thomas,  earl  of  Ossory,  son  of  the 
ist  duke  of  Ormonde;  the  attainder  of  1715  affecting  those 
titles  having  been  reversed  in  July  1871.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother  he  also  inherited  the  barony  of  Lucas  of  Cradwell.  On 
the  death  without  issue  in  1905  of  the  7th  earl,  who  was  lord 
Ueutenant  of  Ireland  1880-1883,  the  earldom  and  barony  of 
Cowper,  together  with  the  viscountcy  of  Fordwich,  became 
entinct;  the  barony  of  Butler  fell  into  abeyance  among  his 
sisters  and  their  heirs,  and  the  baronies  of  Lucas  and  Dingwall 
devolved  on  his  nephew,  Auberon  Tliomas  Herbert  (b.  1876). 


edited  by  the  Hon.  Spencer  Cowper  (London,  1864);  Lord  Camp- 
bell, iiwJu/tAeZ.wdCftonteitorioiw  JCM^jo/(A«Greoi  5eai  (8  vols,, 
London,  1845-1869);  Edward  Fois,  The  Judges  tif  England  (9  vols., 
London,  1848-1864);  Gilb^t  Bumet,  History  of  Am  Own  TitM 
(6  vols,,  Oxford,  r833) ;  T.  B.  Howell,  StaU  Triais,  vd.  idi.-jtv. 
(33  vols.,  London,  1809-1828) ;  G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage  (London, 
1889).  (R.  J.  M.) 

COWPER,  WILUAM  (1731-1S00),  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
the  rectory  (now  rebuilt)  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  Hertfordshire, 
on  the  26th  of  November  (O.S.  jsth)  1731,  his  father  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper  being  rector  of  the  parish  as  well  as  a  chaplain  to 
George  II.  On  both  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  he  was 
of  ancient  lineage.  The  father  could  trace  his  family  back  to 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  when  the  Cowpers  were  Sussex  land- 
owners, while  his  mother,  Ann,  daughter  of  Roger  Donne  oi 
Ludham  HaQ,  Norfolk,  was  of  the  same  race  as  the  poet  Donne, 
and  the  family  claimed  to  have  Plantagenet  blood  in  its  veins. 
Of  more  human  interest  were  Cowper's  immediate  predecessors. 
His  grandfather  was  that  Spencer  Cowper  who,  after  being  tried 
for  his  life  on  a  charge  of  murder,  lived  to  be  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  while  his  elder  brother  became  lord  chancellor 
and  Earl  Cowper,  a  title  which  became  extinct  in  1905.  Here  is 
the  poet's  genealogical  tree. 

John  Cooper,'  Alderman  of  London  (d.  1609). 

Sir  William  Cowper,  Bart.  (d.  1643). 

John  Cowper  (died  in  prison  1643). 

Sir  William  Cowper,  2nd  Bart.  (d.  1706). 


1,  Earl  C 


Spencer  Cowper, 
Judge  (166^1728). 


William  Cowper        Rev.  John  Cowper  Ashley  fcowpcr 

(d.  1740).  (a.  1756).  (d.  1788). 

William  Cowper,  J  | 

the  poet        Lady  Hesketh.    Theodora. 
(1731-1800). 

The  Rev.  John  Cowper  was  twice  married.  Cowper's  mother, 
to  whom  the  memorable  lines  were  written  b^inning  "  Oh  that 
these  lips  had  language,"  was  his  first  wife.  She  died  in  1737 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  when  the  poet  was  but  six  years  old, 
and  she  is  buried  in  Berkhampstead  chnrch.'  Cowper's  step- 
mother is  buried  in  Bath,  and  a  tablet  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
commemorates  her  memory.  The  father,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  conscientious  clergyman  with  no  q^edal  interest  in  his 
sons,  died  in  1756  and  was  buried  in  the  Cowper  tomb  at  Pans- 
hanger.  Only  one  other  of  his  seven  children  grew  to  manhood — 
John,  who  was  bom  in  1737.- 

The  poet  appears  to  have  attended  a  dame's  schod  in  earliest 
infancy,  but  on  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
he  was  sent  to  boarding-school,  to  a  Dr  I^tman  at  Matkyate,  a 

■  Alderman  Cooper  thus  spelt  his  name  and  all  the  family  from 
that  day  to  this,  including  the  poet,  have  so  pronoKneed  it. 
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£^f  6  m.  from  BerUwDUHtead..  From  1738  to  1741  ha. was 
ced  in  th&paie.of  aaocul^i  as  he.gufieMd  from  uifiamBiation 
of  the  eyes.  Is 'the  lattfr  ycai  he  was  sent  to  Westtninstci' 
school,  vb^Tfi  be  bad  Warren  H^tings,  Impey,  Lloyd^  Churchill 
and  Celiaan  for  EchogljellQws.  It  was  at  the  Markyate  school 
that  hesuSeied  the  tyrannythat  he  commemorated  in  Tirocinium, 
His  days,  at  Weatminster,  Soutbey  thinks,  were  "  probably  tbe 
happiest  io  Iii&  life,"  but  a  boy  o{  nervous  temperament  is  always 
unhappiy  at  scbpoi->  At  tbe  age  of  eighteen  Cowper  entered  a 
solicitor's  office  in  Ely  Place,  Holborn.  Here  he  bad  Tburlow, 
the  future  lord  chancellor,  as  a  fellow^^lerk,  and  it  is  stated  that 
Tburlow  promised  to  belp  bis  less  pushful  comrade  in  tbe  days 
of  realized  ambition.  Three  years  in  EJy  Ftaice  were  rendered 
happy  by  frequent  visits  to  bis  uncle  Ashley's  house  in  South- 
amptoa  Row,  where  he  fell  deeply  in  kive  with  his  cousin 
Theodora  Cowper.  At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  took  cfaambeis 
in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  we  first  hear  of  the  dejection  of 
spirits  that  accompanied  hira  periodically  through  manhood. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1754.  In  1759  he  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  His 
devotion  to  biscousin,however,wasasoaice  of  unbappiness.  Her 
father,  possibly  influenced  by  Cowper's  mdancboly  tendencies, 
perhaps  possessed  by  prejudices  against  the  marriage  of  cousins, 
interposed,  and  the  lovers  were  separated — as  it  turned  out  for 
ever.  During  three  years  he  was  a  meirtber  of  the  Nonsense 
dub  with  hi*  two  schoolfellows  from  Westminster,  Churchill 
and  Lloyd,  and  be  wrote  sundry  verses  in  magazines  and  trans- 
lated two  books  of  Voltaire's-  Henriade.  A  crisis  occurred  in 
Cowpei's  Kfe  when  his  cou^  Major  Cowper  nominated  bim  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  involved  a  preliminary 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  tbe  house.  The  prospect  drove  him 
insane,  and  h.t  attempted  suicide;  he  purchased  poison,  he  placed 
a  penknife  at  his  heart,  but  hesitated  to  apply  either  measure 
of  self-destruction.  He  has  told,  in  dramatic  manner,  of  his 
mere  desperate  endeavour  to  hang  iimself  with  a  garter.  Here 
he  all  but  succeeded.  His  friends  were  informed,  and  he  was 
sent  to' a  private  lunatic  asylum  at  St  Albans,  where  he  remained 
iWeighteen  months  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Nathaniel  Cotton, 
the  author  of  Visiims.  Upon  his  recovery  be  removed  to 
Huntingdon  in  order  to  be  near  bis  brother  John,  who  was  a 
fellow  of  St  Benet's  CbUege,  Cambridge.  John  had  visited  his 
brother  at  St  Albans  and  arranged  this.  An  attempt  to  secure 
suitable  lodgings  nearer  to  Camtridge  had  been  ineffectual.  In 
June  1765  he  reached  Huntingdon, and  his  life  here  was  essentially 
happy.  His  illness  bad  broken  him  off  from  all  his  old  friends 
save  only  his  cousin  Lady  Hedteth,  Theodora's  sister,  but  new 
acquaintances  were  made,  the  Unwins  being  tbe  most  valued. 
This  family  consisted  of  Morley  Unwin  (a  clergyman),  his  wife 
Mary,  and  bis  son  (William)  and  daughter  (Susannah),  The  son 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  which  his  family  shared.  Cowper 
entered  the  drde  as  a  boarder  in  November  (1765).  All  went 
serenely  until  jh  July  1767  Morley  Ujiwin  was  thrown  frorn  his 
horse  and  killed.  A  very  short  time  before  this  event  the  Unwins 
had  received  a  visit  from  the  Rev,  Ji^bc  Newton  (g.o.),  the  curate 
of  Olney  in  Buckinghamshire,  with  -whom  tbcy  became  friends, 
Newton  suggested  that  the  widow  and  her  children  with  Cowper 
should  take  up  their  abode  tiL  Olney.  This  was  achieved  in  tbe 
closing  months  of  1767.  Here  Cowper  was  itora^de  for  nineteen 
years,  and. he  was  to  render  tbe  town  and  its  neighbourhood 
memorable  by  bis  preseim  and  by  his  poetry.  His  residence 
in  tlie  Market '  Place,  was  conv^ed  into  a  Cowper  Museum  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  in  igdo.  Here  his  life  went  on  its 
pUdd  course,  interropted  only  by  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1770, untd  i7.73,whenbebetameagainderanged.  It-can  scanrely 
be  doubted  that  this  second  attack  intemtilted  liie  contemplated 
marrii^  of  Cowper  with  Mary  Unwin,  altfaou^  Southey  could 
find  no  evidence  of  tbe  circumstance  aid  Newton  was  not  in- 
formed of  it,  ■  J.  C.  Bailey  brags  final-  evidence  of>  this  (Jhe 
Foema  of  Covipa;  paige  15).  .The  fact  was  ket>t  secret  in  later 
yeaifi  tn  londer  to  spar*  tbe  fedings  of  Theodma  Cowper,  wbo 
tbqught  tbat  bericousin  hadreqtaified  a&  faithful  as  she  baddone 
to  their  early .iove. 


It  waan^t: until  i77&that  tbe  poet's  mind.cleaced.MPWV,  2n- 
i77g  be  made  his  first  ^N^e^nwce  as  an  «.Htbor  by  tbe,  C^tty 
Hymns,  written  in  conjunction  wiUi. Newton^  Cowper's  vers^ 
being  indicated  by  a  "  C."  Mrs  Unwin  suggested  secular  v«rse, 
and  Cowper  wrote  much,  and  in  1782  when  be  was  fiftyT^ne. 
years  old  there  appeared  Foems  0/  WiltiAm  CowPv  t>f  the  Inmr 
Temple,  Etg.:  London,  Prititedjor  J.  JohtKon,  Ne,  jz  Si  Pml's, 
Chwohyard.  The  volume  contained  "Table  Talk,"  "The. 
Progress  of  Error,"  "  Truth,"  "Expostulation  "  and  much  else 
that  survives  to  be  read  in  our  day  by  virtue  of  the  poet's  finer 
work.  This  finer  wwk  was  tbeoutcome  of  bis  friendship  with 
Lady  Austen,  a  widow  who,.on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Xhe 
vicar  of  tbe  ne^bouring  village  of  Clifton,  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Cowper  and  Mrs  Unwin.  The  three  became  great  friends. 
Lady  Austen  determined  to  give  up  her  bouse  in  London  aad  to. 
settle  in  Olney.  She  suggested  Tht  Task  and  inspired  Jo]m 
GUpitmnd  The  Jtoyal  George.  But  in  1784  the  friendship  was  at 
an  end,  doubtless  through  Mrs  Unwin's  jealousy  of  Lady  Austen. 
Cowper's  second  volume  speared  in  17851 — The  Task;  A  Foem 
in  Six  Books.  By  Wiiltam  Cowfer  0/  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.;  T9 
■wkkk  are  added  by  the  same  author  An  EpisUe  to  Joseph  BUI,  Msq., 
Tirocinium  or,  a  Semew  of  Schools,  and. the  History  of  John 
Gilpin:  London,  Frinted  for  J.  Johnson,  No.  72  St  Fail's  Church 
Yar4;  1785,  Hia  first  book  had  beea  a  failure,  one  critic  even 
declaring  that "  Mi  Cowper  was  certainly  a  good,  pious  man,  but 
without  one  spark  of  poeric  fire."  This  second  book  was  aa- 
instantaneous  success,  and  indeed  marks  an  epoch  in  literary 
history.  But  before  its  publication — in  i7&4-^the  poet  had 
commenced  the  translation  of  Homu.  In  1786  his  life  at  Olney 
was  cheered  by  Lady  Hesketh  taking  up  a  temporaiy  teeideiioa 
there.  The  cousins  met  after  an  interval  of  twenty-tbree  years, 
and  Lady  Hesketh  was  to  be-Cotq>er'3  good  angel  to  the  end,  even . 
tbough  her  letters  disclose  a  considerable  impatience  with  Mr*- 
Unwin.  At  the  end  of  1786  a  removal  was  made  to  Weeton 
Undeiwood,  tbe  neighbouring  village  which  Cowper  bad 
frequently  visited  as  tbe  guest  of  his  Roman  Catholic  friends  the 
Thiockmortons,  This  was  to  be  his  honae  for  yet  another  tai 
yean.  Here  be  completed  his  translation  of  Homer,  materially 
assisted  by  Mr  Throckmorton's  chaplain  Dr  Gregson.  Thet«  arc 
six  more  months  ol  insanity  to  record  in  1767.  |In  IM»,  a, 
year  before  the  Homer  was  published,  ctunmeoced  hia  friendship 
with  his  cousin  John  Johnson,  known  to  all  biographers  of  .tbe, 
poet  as  "  Johnny  of  Norfolk."  Jobnaon  also  aspired  to,  b^  a 
poet,  and  viait«d  his  coiein  armed  with  a  manuscript.  Cowper. 
dJBCOuraged  the  poetry,  but  loved  the  writer,  and  the  two 
becaliie  great  friends.  New  friends  were  wanted,  for  irt  1792  Mrs 
Unwinhadapaialyticstroke,  andbenc^oTthsbe  wasahapdi«K) 
invalid.  A  new  and  valued  friend  of  this  period  was  Hayley,i 
famous  in  his  own  day  as  a  fx»et  and  in  history  for  his  associatjoai 
with  Romney  and  Cowper.  He  wa&drawn  to  Cowper  by  the  fact- 
that  both  were  contemplating  an  edition  of  "  Milton,"  Co^q>er- 
having  leccivedia  commission  to  editj  writing  notes  and -trans- 
lating the  Latin  and  Italian  poems.  The  week  was  rtevar  cou- 
pleted.  In  t7i>4  Cowper  was  again  insane  and  bis  lifework  vaa- 
over.  In  the  following  year  a  removal  took  place  into  N<»{olk. 
under  tbe  loving  caie  of  ijobn  Jofans«n.'  Johnson  took  Cowper  and 
Mary  Unwinto  North Tuddeidisn,  thence  to  Mundesley,  then tO; 
DunhamLodge,  near  Swafibam.andfiBaUy  in  October  1796  they 
moved  to  East  Dereham.  In  December  of  that  yeari  Mrs  Unwioi 
died,  Cowperlingercdon.dyingontheasthof  ApriliSoo,  The 
poet  is  buried  near  Mis  Unwin  in  Ea&t  Dereham  church.  1 

Cowjjer  is  among  the  poets  wbo  arc  epoch-makers.  He  brought 
a  new  spirit  into  Englisb  verse,  and  jredeenudd  it  from  the  arti-i 
fidality  and  the  rhetoric  of  many  of  his  predecessors.  With  him 
began  the  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  that  was  afterwaids;  to 
become  so  marked  in  tbe  poetry  of  Bums  and  Shelley,  Wwdii 
worth  and  Byroo.  With  him  began  the  deep  >  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  love  of  animal. life,  which  was  to  characteiiBe  so 
much  of  later  poetry. 

Although  Cowt>er  cannot. rank  among  tbe  world'b  gieated 
poets  or  even  among  the  most  tliatinguished  of  poeta  ol  bis  own 
couitrv,'bis  place-is  a  very  bigb*  one;    -He  bad  what  is  a-raM 
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qnafity  amoAg  English  poets,  the  gift  of  humour,  whfch  was  very 
aingulaxly  absent  from  others  who  possessed  many  other  of  th^ 
higher  qualities  of  the  Intelleot.  Certain  ol  bis  poems,  moreover, 
— lor  example,  "To  Mary,"  "The  Receipt. of  .my. Mother's 
Portrait,"  ajid  the  ballad  "  On  the  Loss  of  the  "Royal  George,'' — 
will,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  continue  to  be  famihar  to  each 
successive  generation  in  a  way  that  pertains  to  few  things  hi 
literature.  Added  to  this,  one  may  note  Cowper's  distinction  as  a 
letter-writer.  He  ranks  amot(g  the  half-dozen  greatest  letter- 
writers  in  the  English  language,  iAd  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
great  letter-writer  with  whom  the  felicity  was  due  to  the  power  of 
what  he  has  seen  rather  than  what  he  has  read, 

BiBLiocRAFHV. — The  first  important  life  of  Cowper  was  by  Haylcy 
in  1803.  f  n  itB  complete  forin  it  appeared  in  4  volumes  iir  1S06  and 
waSTeprinted  in  iSoQaod  1S12.  It  was  ftprimed  again  by  the  Revi 
T.  S,  GriiQshawe  with  the  Correspondence  in  8  volumes  in  1835, 
Robert  Southey's  mudi  more  valjiable  Life  and  Letters  appeared 
also  in  15  volumeB  in  1834—1837.  The  PrinaM  Correspondence,  edited 
by  John  Johnson,  appeared  in  i  volumes  in  1824  and  again  in  1835. 
The  Complete  Corfkspondmee,  edited  ^  Thomas  Wright,  was  pub- 
linhed  in  1904>  but  saore  coneaponduice  appeared  10  ^ofst  and 
Queries,  July,  August  and  September  1904,  and  in  The  Poems  of 
WUiiam  Cowper,  edited  by  J.  C.  Ba!le_y  (i905)-  Edward  Dowden 
unearthed  npw  correspondence  with  William  Hayley  in  The  AOanlic 
Monthly  (1907).  Short  lives  ot  Cowpef  have  appeared  in  many 
auart era,, from  Thotnas. Taylor's  (1833)  to  Goldwia  Smith's  in  the 

English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  ti88o).  Another  brief  biosraphy 
ot  great  merit  is  attached  to  the  Giobe  edition  of  Cowber'a  Works. 
Essays  by  Leslie  Stephen,  Stopford  Brooke,  WhitweH  Elwin,  George 
EMot  and  Walter  Bagehot  deserve  attention.  See  also  Stf  Beuvala 
CauseriesdttLimdi(tB68),vfiLgi.}l.ellersofLadyffeskelk  to  John 
Johnson  (1901);  John  Nevlon,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bull  (1868); 
Cowper  and  Mary  Vnwin.  by  Caroline  Gearey  {1900);  and  A  Con- 
eo^Aance  to  the  Foetic  Works  of  WiUiam  Ctneper,  by  John  Neave 
(1887).  (C.  K.'3.)   . 

COWRV.  tbe  popular  name  of  the  shells  of  the  Cypraeida,  a 
family  of  mollusks.  Ppwards  of  100  species  are  recognized, 
ah4  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the  world— their  habitat 
being  the  shallow  water  along  the  sea-shore.  The  best  knowii 
IS  the  money  cowry  or  Cypraea  monela,  a  small  sheD  about  half 
^n  inch  in  length,  white  and  straw-coloured  witfiout  and  blue 
within,  which  derives  its  distinctive  name  from  the  fact  that  In 
various,  coimtries  it  has  been  employed  as  a  kind  of  currency. 
(See  SHELI.-UONEY.)  In  Africa  among  those  tribes,  such  as  the 
Niam-Niam,  who  do  n^t  recognize  their  monetary  value,  the 
shells  are  in  demand  as  fashionable  decorations,  just  as  in 
Germany  they  were  in  use  as  an  ornament  for  fwrses'  harness,  and 
were. popular  enough  to  acqtiire  several  native  names,  such  ks 
Bruslhamisch  or  breastplates,  and  OUerkopJchen  or  little  adders' 
heads.  Besides  the  Cypraea  monela  various  species  ate  employed 
in  this  decorative  use.  "Die'Cypraea  aurora  isamark  Of  chieftain- 
ship among  the  natives  of  the  Friendly  Islands;  the  Cypraea 
annulus  is  a  favourite  with  the  Asiatic  islanders;  and  several  of 
the  larger  lunds  have  been  used  in  Europe  for  the  carving  of 
camoes.  ThC:  tiger  cov/xyj-Cypraea  ligris,  so  well  known  as  a 
mantelpiece  ornament  in  England  and  America,  is  commonly  1 
used  by  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  ^nk  their  nets; 
and  they  have  also  an  ingenious  plan  of  cementing  portions  of , 
several  shells  into  a  smootb  oval  ball  which  they  then  employ  as  a 
bait  to  catch  the  cuttle-fish.  While  the  species  already  mentioned 
occur  in  myriads  in  their  respective  habitats,  the' Cy^a«o  princeps 
and  the  Cypi'aea  umbUicala  arp  extremely  rare. 

COW-TREE,  or  Milk -tree,  Brositnum  Galaclodendton  (natural 
order  Moraceae) ,  a  native  of  Venezuela.  As  in  other  members  of 
the  order,  the  stem  contains  a  milky  latex,  which  flows  out  in: 
considerable  quantities  when  a  notch  is  cut  In  it.' '  The  "  mjlk  '' 
i^  sweet  and  pleasant,  tastingl  Another  species,  B.'  AU/xtstruiK, 
the' bread- nut  tree,  a  native  of  central  America  and  Jamaica, 
bears  a  fruit  which  b  cooked  and  eaten.  TTie  bread-fruit ' 
(Ariocarpus)  is  an  allied  genus  of  the  same  natural  order, 

COX,  DAyiO  (1783-1859),  English  painter,  was  bqm  on  the 
2gth  of  ^pril  t7S3,  ii;  a  small  house  attached  to  the  forge  of  his 
father,^  hardworking  master  smith,  in  a  mean  suburb  of  Birmfng- ' 
ham.  Turning  his  hand  to  what  he  could  get  to  do,  Joseph  Cox, 
the  father,  was  both  blacksmith  and  whitesmith,  and  When  the 
war  with  France  began  took  to  the  making  of  bayonets  and  horse 
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shoes,  on  wfaolestltf  commisBioii,  uid-immediat«ly  Ae  bby  Daivid 
was  thought  aUe  to  assist  he  vas  taken  fmh  tltcpMceleHaiilary 
school  in  the  BefgbbourtioodJ  and  set  toi  the  anvU.  iTheatUmpt 
to  turn  the  boy  to  this  jdiid'of  iabour-liad,  however,  been  made 
loo  early;  it  was  to»  heavy  for'hfa  strength;  and  he  wu^ent  to 
what  WM  esUed  by  the  cycA^  of  Birmingham  a  ''  toy  trsdei," 
making  lacquered  buckles,  pf^led  locketx,  tin  SBsff-bones  awl 
other  "fancy  "  articles.  Here  David  very  soon  acqoired' some 
power  of  {tainting  mlnfitures,  and  his  talents  might  have  bcea 
misdirected  had  his  mast^,  Fileldler  by  aamey  not  released  him 
from  his  apprenticeship  by  dying  by  his  own  hand;  and  David 
found  an  opening  as  cotomr-grhider  and  scene-pjdnter's  f ^  in  the 
theatre  then  leased,  with  several  others,  by  the  fathn  of 
Macready,  the  tragedian. 

TliisobBCttre  step;  not  one  of  promottoh  at  the  lime,  was  really 
the  meet  important  inddent  in  the  uneventful  career  of  Gox; 
The  boy,  iriw  had  inherited  a  rather  wealdybody,  and  had  been 
trained  wiA  care  by  a  pious  mother,  while  Intellectually  negative 
and  unable  to  cope  with  any  kind  of  learning'  whatever,'  had 
endle^  persevenuoce,  great  strength  of  applicatibn,  and  oU 
through  Qfe  remained  gem'al,  gentle,  slmple-mitidcd  aAd  modot, 
his  penetration  and  self-reliance  being  wholly '  profesdmal, 
inspixed  by  his  love  of  nature  aitd  fcis  knowledge  of  his  aubjetit. 
Not  Very  quick,  and  with  little  VenatUity,  be  wrat  step  by  Btsp 
in  one  line  of  study  from  the  time  be  b^gan  to  get  the  smaUtst 
remuneration  for  his  pictures  to  The  see  of  tteventy-five,  tAitn-  he 
painted  large  in  ml  vetry  much  the  sattie  daas  of  subject  he  had 
of  old  produced  small  in  water-colours,  with  the  some  impressive 
and  uilKSectedly  noble  8aitimeBt,only  increased  by  the  mastery 
of  almost  infinite  practice.'  He  wdsnevw  ted  astray  1^  fictieioua 
splendour  of  any  Kind,  excet>t'once  indeed  in  1825,  Whe&  he 
imftUted  Turner,  and  produced  a  classic  subject  he  c^ed 
"  Carthage,  Aeneas,  4nd  Achates:"  He  'never  visited  Venice  or 
Egypt,  or  ctt>ssed  the  Channel-  except  for  &  vreek  or  two  m 
Bel^um  and  Paris,  and  never  even  went  to  Scotland  for  pointing 
purposes.  B^ttws^y'Coed'anditsndghbawhoodwaSleverything 
to  him,  and  d^AiCtetiStics  most  truly  Eng^Mb  wete  bdoved  by 
him  with -a  soit  of'£!ld  instinct.  SO  flompKtely  did  be  hne  the 
country,  thatevenLondfU),  wher«itwaShi6lBtti«Ettotive,  had 
few  attractions,'  and  did  hotretafti  him  t<Hig. 

This  residence  in  the  metropolis  which  Iw^n  {n  i8<>4  was, 
however,  of  the  most  essential  edncationtd  advanta!^  to  hfm. 
The  Water-Colour  Society  was  established  the  year  afttr  h« 
arrived,  and  was  mainly  supported  by  landscape-painters.  He 
was  not^of  couise,admitted  at  &Kt  Idtt)  ihembttship,  Aot.till  1SI3, 
beCavewiuchtimeaBattetnpttoestaJnliBha  rival  exhibiti6n  had 
been  Amde^  In  tins  Cox  joined,  tKb  re^t  being  very  serious  bo 
him,  an  entioe  failtuv  entafiting  tiieiselzuie  And  forced  side  of  all 
the  pidtures. ' .  At  that  time  the  'tightest  econtttny  waa  the  rule 
with  him,  and  to  save  tlie  triffiag  cftst  of  new  strainers  or  stietcb- 
ing  boaixiBr  he  covered  up.o«c  picture  by  another.  When  theaS 
Works  were  prepated  'for  re-sale,  fifty  years  afterwards,  some  of 
them  yieldbd' picture  after  pictui«,  peeled  off  thcbdards  lik«  the 
waistcoats  from  the  body  of  tbe  gnV^digga  In  Hamletl 

While  lodginginear  Astleys' Circus  he  married  bis  laodhu^'s 
daughter,  and  then  took  a  modest  Cottage  at  Dulwlch,  where  he 
gradually  left  o9  adenfrpahitiiiig  and  became  teacher,  giving 
lessons  at  trai.shillhigs 'a  lesson.  Tins  entailed  1  walking  to  the 
spits'  homes,  and  the  gift  of  the  paintings  done  before  the  pupils. 
These  have  sint^e  btoi  fi4qukntly  stdd  for  large  sums,  but  Ids  own 
price',  when  lucky  enou^  to  sell  his  best  works,  wsa  never  over 
ft'  few  pouiids,  and  more  frequently  about  fifteen  slulllngB. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  stdd  thdm  iii  qnaatities  at  two  pounds  a 
Aozan  to  be  rebold  to  country  beodiirs.  By  and  by  he  rosated  the 
leaving  of  .the  work  done  to  the  pupil,'  but  with  little  advantage 
to  iilinself,  as  he  saw  no  end  to  the  accumul&tioa  of  his  own 
productions,  and  actually  tore  them  up,  and  threw  them  intfi 
at«as,  of  pu^ed  them  into  dr^fhis  during  his  trudge  faonattmard, 
A  number  of  years  after  he  pointed  out  a  particular  drain  to  a 
friend,  and  said,  "Many  a  work  of  mine  begone  down  that  way 
to  the  Ttamesl" 

Shortly  after  fae  had  turned' thirty,  bis  stsy  hi  Ltmdion  wddeiAy 
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«nded.  He  ma  offered  the  encnnous  sum  of  £ioo  per  ftnnum, 
by  a  ladies'  college  in  Hereford,  and  tbithei  he  went.  This  sum  he 
supplemeated  by  teaching  in  the  Hereford  grammar  school  for 
many  years,  at  six  guineas  a  year,  and  in  other  schools  at  better 
pay,  but  still,  and  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  we  find  his  prices  for 
pictures  from  eight  to  twenty-five  shillings.  Cox  has  no  history 
apart  from  his  productions,  and  these  particulars  as  to  his 
remuneration  possess  an  interest  almost  dramatic  when  we 
contrast  them  with  the  enormous  sums  realized  by  his  later 
works,  and  with  the  "  honours  and  observance,  troops  of  friends," 
that  accompanied  old  age  with  him,  when  settled  down  in  his  own 
home  at  Harbome,  near  his  native  town,  where  he  died  on  the 
jth  of  June  i8S9- 

Cox's  second  short  residence  in  London,  dating  from  1835  to 
1840,  marks  the  period  of  his  highest  powers.  During  those 
years,  and  for  twelve  years  after,  his  productiveness  kept  pace 
with  his  mastery,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the 
impressiveness  of  eSect,  and  high  feeling,  within  the  narrow  range 
of  subject  displayed  by  many  of  these  works.  He  was  now 
surrounded  by  dealers,  and  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him.  Still  he 
remained  the  same,  a  man  with  few  wants  and  scarcely  any 
enjoyments  except  those  furnished  by  his  brush  and  his  cobMirs. 
The  home  at  Harbome  was  a  pleasant  one,  but  the  approach  to 
the  front  was  useless  as  the  door  was  kept  fastened  up,  the  only 
entrance  being  through  the  garden  at  the  back,  and  the  principal 
room  appropriated  as  his  studio  he  was  content  to  reach  by  a 
narrow  stair  from  the  kitchen.  Neither  in  it  nor  elsewhere  was 
there  any  luxury  or  even  taste  visible: — no  bric^brac,  no 
objects  of  interest,  few  or  no  books,  no  pictures  except  landscapes 
by  his  friends.  When  in  winter,  after  liis  wife's  death,  the  fire 
went  out,  and  the  cold  at  last  surprised  him,  he  lifted  his  easel 
into  the  little  dining-ioom  and  be^n  again.  A  union  of  his  friends 
was  formed  in  1855  to  procure  a  portrait  of  him,  which  was 
painted  by  Sir  J.  Watson  Gordon;  and  an  exhibition  of  his  works 
was  opened  in  Lratdon  in  1858  and  again  another  in  1859.  This 
was  actudly  open  when  the  news  of  liis  death  arrived. 

The  number  of  David  Cox's  works,  great  and  small,  is  enormous. 
He  produced  hundreds  annually  for  perhaps  forty-five  years. 
Before  his  death  and  for  ten  years  thoeafter,  their  prices  were 
remarkable,  as  witness  the  foUowing  obtained  at  auction — 
"  Going  to  the  Mill,"  ;£iSTS;  "Old  Mill  at  Bettws-y-Coed," 
£1575;  "  Outskirts  of  a  Wood,  with  Gipsies,"  ityis;  "  Peace 
and  War,"  £3430. 

See  Hall,  Biography  of  Darid  Cox  (1881).  (W.  B.  Sc.) 

COZ,  SIB  OBOKOB  VILUAM  (i837~r90!i),  English  divine 
and  scholar,  was  bom  on  the  roth  of  January  1837,  at  Benares, 
India,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  Cdlege,  Oxford. 
In  1850  he  was  ordained,  and  in  i860  took  a  mastership  at 
Cheltenham  College,  which  he  held  for  only  a  year.  He  had 
already  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Reoiew,  and  had  puUished 
in  1850  Poems,  Legendary  and  Historical  (with  £.  A.  Freeman), 
and  in  1853  a  Life  of  St  Boniface.  From  1861  he  devoted  himsdf 
entirely  to  literary  work,  cinefly  in  connexion  with  iiistory  and 
comparative  mythology.  Many  of  his  works  were  avowedly 
popular  in  character,  and  the  most  important,  the  History  of 
Greece,  has  been  superseded  and  is  now  of  little  value.  His 
Studies  in  mythology  were  inspired  by  Max  Mflller,  but  his 
treatment  of  the  subjects  was  his  own.  He  was  an  extreme 
supporter  of  the  solar  and  nebular  theory  as  the  explanation  of 
myths.  He  also  edited  (with  W.  T,  Brande)  A  Dictionary  of 
Science,  Literature  and  Art  (1875).  Sir  George  Cox  (who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  in  1S77  )wbs  a  Broad  Churchman,  and  a 
prominent  supporter  of  Bishop  Colenso  in  1863-1865;  and  five 
years  after  Colenso'a  death  he  published  (1S88]  his  Life  of  the 
bishop.  He  was  himself  nominated  to  the  see  of  Natal,  but  was 
refused  consecration.  In  188 1  he  was  made  vicar  of  Scrayingham, 
York,  but  resigned  the  living  in  iBgj.  In  1896  he  was  given  a 
dvil  list  pension.  He  died  at  Walmer  on  the  gth  of  February 
1902. 

WOKKa.— Tales  from  Greek  Sythology  (1861);  A  Manual  of 
Miythalegy  (1867):  Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom  (1B70);  The 
iiytiol^y  if  lite  Aryan  tiations   (1870,   new  ed.,   iSSs);  History 
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...  - India,  and  An  Introduction  to  the 

Science  of  Comparative  Mythology  (1881);  Live)  ofGreek  SlaUsmen 
(1889) ;  Concise  History  of  Eng/and  (1S87}. 

COZ,  JACOB  DOLSON  (1838-1900),  American  general,  political 
leader  and  educationalist,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  October  1818 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  His  father,  a  shipbuilder  of  German 
descent  (Kodi),and  his  mother,a  descendant  of  William  Brewster, 
were  natives  of  New  York  City,  where  the  boy  grew  up,  studying 
law  in  an  office  in  1841-1844,  and  working  in  a  broker's  office  in 
1844-1846,  and  where,  under  the  influence  of  Charles  G.  Finney 
(1792-1875),  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married,  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  ministry.  He  graduated  at  Oberlin  College  in 
1851,  having  in  the  meantime  given  up  his  theological  studies  in 
rebellion  at  Finney's  dogmatism.  In  1851-1853  he  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  Warren,  Ohio;  in  1853  was  admitted 
to  the  Ohio  bar,  being  at  that  time  an  anti~slavery  Whig;  and  in 
1859  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  in  which  with  Garfield  and 
JamesMonroe(iS3i-i898)  he  formed  the  "Radical  Triumvirate," 
Cox  himself  presenting  a  petition  for  a  personal  liberty  law  and 
urging  woman's  rights,  especially  larger  property  rights  to  married 
women.  Appointed  by  Governor  De  unison  one  of  three  brigadiers- 
general  of  militia  in  i860,  be  eagerly  undertook  the  study  of 
tactics,  strategy  and  military  history.  He  rendered  great 
assistance  in  raising  troops  for  the  Union  service  in  t86i,  enlisted 
himself  in  spite  of  poor  health  and  a  family  of  six  small  children, 
and  in  April  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  U.S.V.  He 
took  part  in  the  West  Virginia  campaign  of  1861,  served  in  the 
Kanawha  region,  in  supreme  command  after  Rosecrans's  relief 
in  the  spring,  until  August  1863,  when  his  troops  were  ordered  to 
join  Bumside's  9th  Corps  in  Virginia.  After  the  death  at  his 
side  of  General  Reno  in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  and  during 
Antietam,  Cox  commanded  the  corps,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
campaign  (6th  Oct.  1863)  he  was  appointed  major-general, 
U.S.V.,  but  the  appointment  was  not  confirmed.  In  April- 
December  1863  he  was  head  of  the  department  of  Ohio.  In 
1864  he  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  under  Sherman,  as  a 
divisional  and  subsequently  corps-commander:  at  the  battle 
of  Franklin  he  commanded  the  a$Td  Corps,  and  he  served  at 
Nashville  also.  He  led  an  expedition  following  Sherman  into 
the  Carolinas  and  fought  two  successful  actions  with  Bragg  at 
Kinston,  N.C.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio  in  1866-1867,  *iid  as 
such  advocated  the  colonization  of  the  freedmen  in  a  restricted 
area,  and  sympathized  with  President  Johnson's  programme  of 
Reconstruction  and  worked  for  a  compromise  between  Johnson 
and  his  opponents,  although  he  finally  deserted  Johnson.  In 
i$68  he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  convention 
which  nominated  Grant.  He  was  secretary  of  the  interior  in 
1869-1870;  opposed  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Santo  Domingo,  negotiated  by  O.  E.  Babcock 
and  urged  by  President  Grant;  introduced  the  merit  system 
in  his  department,  and  resigned  in  October  1870  because  of 
pressure  put  on  bim  by  politicians  piqued  at  his  prohibition  of 
campaign  levies  on  his  clerks,  and  because  of  the  interference 
of  Grant  in  favour  of  William  McGarrahan's  attempt  by  legal 
proceedings  to  obtain  from  Cox  a  patent  to  certain  California 
mining  lauds.  He  took  up  legal  practice  in  Cincinnati,  became 
president  in  1873,  and  until  1877  was  receiver,  of  the  Toledo 
&  Wabash  &  Western.  In  1877-1879  he  was  a  representative  in 
Congress.  From  1S81  to  i8g7  he  was  dean  of  the  Cindnnad 
law  school,  and  from  1885  to  1889  president  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati.  He  died  at  Magnolia,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th 
of  August  1900.  A  successful  lawyer,  and  in  bis  later  years  a 
prominent  microscopist,  who  won  a  gold  medal  of  honour  for 
microphotography  at  the  Antwerp  Exposition  of  1891,  he  is 
best  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  "  dvilian  "  generals  of  the 
Civil  War,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  J.  C.  Ropes,  the 
highest  American  authority  of  his  time  on  military  history, 
particularly  the  history  of  the  American  Civil  War.  He  wrote 
Atlanta  (New  York,  1882)  and  The  March  to  the  Sea,  Franklin 
and  Nashville  (New  York,  i88a),  both  in  the  series  Campaigns 
of  Ike  Civil  War;    The  Second  Battle  of  Bull  Rtm,  as  Connected 
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wM  the  Fitt-Jokn  Porter  Case  (Cincinnati,  i88a);  and  the 
valuable  Military  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  (i  vols..  New 
York,  1900)  published  posthumously. 

See  J.  R.  Ewing,  Public  Semcts  of  Jacob  Dokon  Cox  (Waahuutoii 
1901),  a  Johns  Hopkins  Umvemty  dissertation;  and  W.  C.  Cochran 
"  Early  Life  and  Military  Services  of  General  Jacob  DoIboh  Cox,' 
in  B3)Uotliaa  Sacra,  vol.  58  (Oberiin,  Ohio,  1901). 

COX,  REHTOK  (^836-  ),  American  painter,  was  bom  at 
Warren,  Ohio,  oa  the  i7tb  of  October  iSsfi,  being  the  son  of 
Gen.  Jacob  Dolson  Cox.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Carolus-Duran  and 
of  J.  L.  G€rAme  in  Paris  from  1877  to  1883,  when  he  opened  a 
studio  in  New  York,  subsequently  teaching  with  much  success 
in  the  Art  Students'  League.  His  earlier  work  was  mainly  of 
the  nude  drawn  with  great  academic  correctness  in  somewhat 
conventional  colour.  Receiving  little  encouragement  for  such 
pictures,  he  turned  to  mural  decorative  work, in  which  he  achieved 
prominence.  Among  his  better-known  examples  are  the  frieze 
for  the  court  room  of  the  Appellate  Court,  New  York,  and  decora- 
tions for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Bowdoin  College;  for  the 
Capitol  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, and  for  other  public  and  private 
buildings.  He  wrote  with  much  authority  on  art  topics,  and  is 
the  author  of  the  critical  reviews.  Old  Masters  and  New  (1905) 
and  Painters  and  Sculptors  (1907),  besides  some  poems.  He 
became  a  National  Academician  in  1903.  His  wile,  nie  Louise 
H.  King  (b.  1865),  whom  he  marrinl  in  189a,  also  became  a 
figure  and  portrait-painter  of  note. 

COX,  RICHARD  (isoo?-i58i),  dean  of  Westminster  and 
bishop  of  Ely,  was  bom  of  obscure  parentage  at  Whaddon, 
Buckinghamshire,  in  1499  or  1500.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Benedictine  priory  of  St  Leonard  Snebhall  near  Whaddon,  at 
Eton,  and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1524-  At  Wolsey's  invitation  he  became  a  member  of 
the  cardinal's  new  foundation  at  Oxford,  was  incorporated  B.A. 
in  15:15,  and  created  M.A.  in  1526.  In  1530  he  was  engaged  in 
persuading  the  more  unruly  members  of  the  university  to  approve 
of  the  king's  divorce.  A  premature  expression  of  Lutheran 
views  is  said  to  have  caused  his  departure  from  Oxford  and  even 
his  imprisonment,  but  the  records  are  silent  on  these  sufferings 
which  do  not  harmonize  with  his  appointment  as  master  of  the 
royal  foundation  at  Eton,  In  rs33  he  appears  as  author  of  an 
ode  on  the  coronation  of  Aime  Boleyn,  in  1535  he  graduated  B.D. 
at  Cambridge,  proceeding  D.D.  in  1537,  and  in  the  same  year 
subscribing  the  Institution  of  &  Christian  Man.  In  1540  he  was 
one  of  the  fifteen  divines  to  whom  were  referred  cnidal  questions 
on  the  sacraments  and  the  seat  of  authority  in  the  Church;  his 
answers  (printed  in  Pocock's  Burnet,  iii,  443-496)  indicate  a 
mind  tending  away  from  Catholidam,  but  susceptible  to  "  the 
king's  doctrine";  and,  indeed,  Cox  was  one  of  the  divines  by 
whom  Henry  said  the  "  King's  Book  "  had  been  drawn  up  when 
he  wished  to  impress  upon  the  Regent  Aixan  that  it,  was  not 
exclusively  his  own  doing.  Moreover,  he  was  present  at  the 
examination  of  Barnes,  subscribed  the  t^vorce  of  Arme  of  Cleves, 
and  in  that  year  of  reaction  became  archdeacon  and  prebendary 
of  Ely  and  canon  of  Westminster.  He  was  employed  on  other 
royal  business  in  1541,  was  nominated  to  the  projected  bishopric 
of  Southwell,  and  was  made  king's  chaplain  in  1542.  In  1543 
he  was  employed  to  ferret  out  the  "  Prebendaries'  Plot  "  against 
Cranmer,  and  became  the  archbishop's  chancellor.  In  December 
he  was  appointed  dean  of  Oseney  (afterwards  Christ  ciurch) 
Oxford,  and  in  July  was  made  almoner  to  Prince  Edward,  in 
whose  education  he  took  an  active  part.  He  was  present  at 
Dr  Crome's  recantation  in  1546,  denounced  it  as  insincere  and 
insufficient,  and  severely  handled  him  before  the  privy  council. 

After  Edward's  accession,  Cox's  opinions  took  a  more  Pro- 
testant turn,  and  he  became  one  of  the  most  acdve  agents  of 
the  Reformation.  He  was  consulted  on  the  compilation  of  the 
Communion  office  in  rs48,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Common  Praj^r,  and  sat  on  the  commission  for  the  reform  of  the 
canon  law.  As  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  (1547- 
1552)  he  promoted  foreign  ifivinea  such  as  Petet  Martyr,  and  was 
a  moving  spirit  of  the  two  commissions  which  sought  with  some 
success  to  eradicate  everything  Savouring  of  popery  from  the 


books,  MSS.,  ornaments  and  endowments  of  the  university,  and 
earned  Cox  the  sobriquet  of  its  cancellor  rather  than  its  chan- 
cellor. Hereceivedotherrewards,  a  canonry  of  Windsor  (1548), 
the  rectory  of  Harrow  (r547)  and  the  deanery  of  Westminster 
(1549).  Helosttiieseprcfermentson Mary's accession.andnasfor 
a  fortnight  in  August  1553  confined  to  the  Marshalsea.  He  was 
not  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made;  he  remained  in 
obscurity  until  ftfter  the  failure  of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and  then  in 
May  T554  escaped  in  the  same  ship  as  the  future  archbishop 
Sandys,  to  Antwerp.  Thence  in  March  r555  he  made  bis  way  to 
Frankfort,  where  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  first  struggle 
betwerai  Anglicanism  and  Puritanism.  Tlie  exiles  had,  under  the 
influence  of  Knox  and  Whittingham,  adopted  Calvinistic  doctrine 
and  a  form  of  service  far  more  Puritanical  than  the  Prayer-Book 
of  r  55  2.  Cox  stood  up  for  that  SCTvice,  and  the  enles  were  divided 
into  Rnoxians  and  Coxians.  Knox  attacked  Cox  as  a  pluralist. 
Cox  accused  Knox  of  treason  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  litis 
proved  the  more  dangerous  charge:  Knox  and  his  followers 
were  expelled,  and  the  Prayer-Book  of  1551  was  restored. 

In  1559  Cox  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  bisbop  of 
Norwich,  but  the  queen  changed  her  mind  and  Cox's  destination 
to  Ely,  where  he  remained  twenty-one  years.  He  was  an  honest, 
but  narrow-minded  ecclesiastic,  who  held  what  views  he  did  hold 
intolerantly,  and  was  always  wanting  more  power  to  constrain 
those  who  differed  from  him  (see  his  letter  in  Hatfidd  ItSS.  i. 
308),  While  he  refused  to  minist^  in  the  queen's  chapel  because 
of  the  crucifix  and  lights  there,  and  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  he  had  little  more  patience  with  the  Puritans. 
He  was  grasping,  or  at  least  tenacious  of  his  rights  in  money  ' 
matters,  and  was  often  brought  into  conflict  with  courtiers  who 
coveted  episcopal  lands.  The  queen  herself  intervened,  when  he 
refused  to  grant  Ely  House  to  her  favourite.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton;  but  the  weU-known  letter  beginning  "  Proud  Piriate  " 
and  tlireatening  to  unfrock  him  seems  to  be  an  impudent  forgery 
whidi  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Annual  Register  tot  1761,  It 
hardly,  however,  misrepresents  the  queen's  meaning,  and  Cox 
was  forced  to  give  way.  TTiese  and  other  trials  led  him  to 
resign  his  see  in  1580,  and  it  is  significant  that  it  remained  vacant 
for  nineteen  years.  Cox  died  on  the  aind  of  July  1581:  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  twenty  years  later  in  Ely 
cathedral  was  defaced,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  his  evil  repute. 
Strype  (Whitpft,  i.  a)  gives  Cox's  hot  temper  and  marriage  as 
reasons  why  he  was  not  made  archbishop  in  1 583  in  preference  to 
Whitgift,  who  had  been  his  chaplain ;  but  Cox  had  been  dead  two 
years  in  1583.  His  first  wife's  name  is  unknowh;  she  was  the  " 
mother  of  his  five  children,  of  whom  Joanna  married  the  eldest 
son  of  Arcfabishop  Parker.  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of 
William  Turner  (d.  1568},  the  botanist  and  dean  of  Welb. 

Voluminous  details  about  Cent's  Hfe  are  given  in  Strype's  Works, 

irker  Soc.  Publ.,  and  Cot^r's  Alkenae  Catttab.  1, 437-^5-  See  a1w> 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.;  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council;  Cal. 
Dom.  State  Papers;  Cal.  Hatfield  MSS. :  Lit.  Rem.  of  Edward  VI.; 
Whittingham's  Troubles  al  Frankfort;  Machyn's  Diary;  Pocock's 
Burnet;  BenthamS  Ely;  Willis's  Cathedrals;  Le  Neve's  Fasti; 
R.  W.  Dixon's  Ckmrck  History.  (A.  F.  P.) 

COX  SAMUEL  Ci8i6-i8gj),  English  nonconfoimist  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  rgth  of  April  1816.  For  some  years 
worked  as  an  apprentice  in  the  London  docks,  and  then 
entered  the  Baptist  CoUege  at  Stepney.  In  1851  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Soulhsea,  removing  fai  1855  to  Ryde, 
and  in  1863  to  Nottingham.  He  was  president  of  the  Baptist 
Association  in  1873  and  received  the  degree  of  D.D,  from  St 
Andrews  in  r883.  Cox  had  distinct  gifts  as  a  biUical  expositor 
and  was  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  a  monthly  joumal  The 
Expositor  (i875-r884).  Among  thi  best  known  of  his  numerous 
theological  publications  are  SalwOotMundi  {t%^^),ACommenlary 

I  the  Book  0}  Job  (1880),  The  Larger  Hope  (1883). 

OOX,  SAMUEL  RAKSOH  (r793-r88o),  American  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  bora  at  Rahway,  N.J.,  on  the  asth  of  August  1793, 
of  Quaker  stock.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  cfaurdi  at 
Mendham,  N.J.,  in  i8i7-i8ar,  and  of  two  churches  in  New  York 
from  r8zi  to  1834.  He  helped  to  fonnd  die  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  from  183410 1837  was  professor  of  postonl 
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theology  at  Auburn.  The  next  seventeen  years  weie  passed  in 
active  ministiy  at  BrooUyn,  whence  in  1854,  owing  to  a  tbroat 
affection,  he  removed  to  Owego,  N.Y.  He  died  at  Bronxville, 
N.Y,,  on  the  and  of  October  i88o.  Coi  was  a  fine  orator,  and  a 
speech  made  in  Exeter  Hall  in  1833,  in  which  he  put  the  responsi- 
bility for  slavery  in  America  on  the  British  government,  made 
a  great  impression.  It  was  he  who  described  the  appellation 
D.D,  as  a  couple  of  "  semi-lunar  fardels." 

His  son,  Akthub  Ci^vbland  Coxe  (181S-1896),  who  changed 
the  spelling  of  the  family  name,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1838  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  1841.  He  was  rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Hartford, 
in  1843-1854,  of  Grace  Chiirch,  Baltimore,  in  1854-1863,  and  of 
Calvary  Church,  New  York  City,  in  1863,  In  1863  he  became 
assistant  bishop  and  in  1S65  bishop  of  western  New  York.  He 
was  strongly  influenced  by  the  Oxford  MovemenL  Bishop  Coxe 
wrote  spirited  defences  of  Anglican  orders  and  published  several 
volumes  of  verse,  notably  Christian  Bailads  (184s). 

COXCIB,  mCHAEL  (1499-1593},  Flemish  painter,  was  bom  at 
Malinea,  and  studied  under  Bernard  van  Orley,  who  probably 
induced  him  to  visit  Italy.  At  Rome  in  1532  he  painted  the 
chapel  of  Cardinal  Enckenvoort  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
dell'  Anima;  and  Vasari,  who  knew  him,  says  with  truth  "  that  he 
fairly  acquired  the  manner  of  an  Italian,"  But  Coxae's  principal 
occupation  was  designing  for  engravers;  and  the  fable  of  Psyche 
in  thirty-two  sheets  by  Agostino  Veneziano  and  the  Master  of  the 
Die  are  favourable  spedmens  of  bis  skill.  I>uring  a  subsequent 
residence  in  the  Netherlands  Coxcie  greatly  extended  his  practice 
in  this  branch  of  art.  But  his  productions  were  till  lately  con- 
cealed under  an  interlaced  monogram  M.C.O.K.X.I.N.  Coxcie 
returned  in  1 539  to  Malinea,  where  he  matriculated,  and  painted 
for  the  chapel  of  the  gild  of  St  Luke  the  wings  of  an  altar- 
piece  now  in  Sanct  Veit  of  Prague,  The  centre  of  this  altar- 
piece,  by  Mabuse,  r^resenta  St  Luke  portraying  the  Virgin; 
the  side  pieces  contain  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Vitus  and  the  Vision 
of  St  Join  in  Patmos,  At  van  Orley's  tjeath  in  1541  Coxcie 
succeeded  to  the  office  <^  court  painter  to  the  regent  Mary  of 
Hungary,  for  whom  be  decorated  the  castle  of  Binchc.  He  was 
subsequently  patronized  by  Charles  V.,  who  often  coupled  his 
works  with  those  of  Titian;  by  Philip  II.,  who  paid  him  royally 
foracopyof  vanEyck's  "Agnus  Dei  ";and  by  the  duke  of  Alva, 
who  once  probected  him  from  the  insults  of  Spanish  soldiery  at 
Malines.  Therearelargeandciqatalworkaofhis  (1587-1588)  in 
St  Rombaud  of  Malines,  in  Ste  Gudule  of  Brussels,  and  in  the 
museums  oA  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  His  style  is  Raphaelesque 
grafted  on  the  Flemish,  but  his  iioitation  of  Raphael,  whilst  it 
distantly  recalls  Giulio  Romano,  is  never  free  from  affectation 
and  stiffness.     He  died  at  Malinea  on  the  5th  of  March  1592. 

COXE,  HEHBT  OCTAVIUS  (181  j-1881),  EngUah  hbnirian  and 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Bucklebury,  in  Berk^ire,  on  the  soth  of 
September  l8ri.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Worcester  Collie,  Oxford,  Immediately  on  taking  his  degree  in 
1833.  be  began  work  in  the  manuscript  department  of  the  British 
Museum,  became  in  1838  aub-librajian  of  the  Bodleian,  at  Oxford, 
and  in  i860  succeeded  Dr  Bandinel  as  head  hbrariau,  an  office  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1881.  Having  proved  himself  an  able 
palaeographer,  he  was  sent  out  by  the  British  government  in 
1857  to  in^>cct  the  hbtaries  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Levaat, 
He  discovered  some  valuable  manuscripts,  but  the  monks  were 
too  wise  to  part  with  their  treasures.  One  valuable  result  of  his 
travels  was  the  detection  of  the  forgery  attempted  by  Constantuie 
Simonides,  He  was  the  author  of  various  catalogues,  and  under 
his  direction  tliat  of  the  Bodleian,  in  more  than  730  volumes,  was 
completed.  He  published  Ro^i  de  Wendover  Chronica,  5  vols. 
(1841-1844);  the  Black  Prince,  an  kitlorical  poem  written  in 
French  by  Ckandos  Herald  (1843);  and  SMport  on  tkt  Gretk. 
Manwcripts  yet  remaining  in  the  Libraries  of  the  Leoant  (1858). 
He  was  not  only  an  accurate  librarian  but  an  active  and  hard- 
working clergyman,  and  was  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  charge  of  the  pansb  of  Wytham.-neai  Oxford,  He  was 
likewise  honorary  fellow  of  Wofcetter  and  Corpiu  Christi  Colleges. 
He  died  on  the  8th  of  July  1881. 


COZE,  WILLIAM  (1747-1S38),  English  historian,  son  of  Dr 
William  Coie,  physician  to  the  royal  household,  was  born  in 
London  on  the  7th  of  March  1747.  Educated  at  Marylebone 
grammar  sdiool  and  at  Eton  College,  he  proceeded  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  this  society  in 
1 768.  In  1 7  7 1  be  took  holy  orders,  and  afterwards  visited  many 
parts  of  Europe  as  tutor  and  travelling  companion  to  various 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  , 
Kingston-on-Thames,  and  in  1788  rector  of  Bemerton,  Wiltshire. 
He  also  held  the  rectory  of  Stourton  from  1801  to  1811  and  that 
of  Fovant  from  1811  until  his  death.  In  1791  be  was  made 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1804  archdeacon  of  Wiltshire. 
He  married  in  1803  Eleanora,  daughter  of  William  Shairp,  consul- 
general  for  Russia,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Yeldham  of  St  Peters- 
burg.    He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1818. 

During  a  long  residence  at  Bemerton  Coxe  was  mainly  occupied 
in  literary  work.  His  Memoirs  oj  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (London, 
1 798),  liemoirs  of  Horatio,Lord  Walpoh  (London,  iSoa),  Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough  (London,  1818-1819),  Private  and 
Original  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of  Shrewsbury 
(London,  1831),  Menwirs  of  Ihe  Administrations  of  Henry  Pelham 
(London,  1819),  are  very  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  i8th 
century.  Hb  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  (London,  1807, 
new  ed.  1853  and  1873),  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of 
Spain  (London,  1813),  give  evidence  of  careful  and  painstaking 
work  on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  style,  however,  as  in  all  his 
works,  is  remarkably  dull.  His  other  works  are  mainly  accounts 
of  his  travels:  Sketches  of  the  Natural,  Political  and  Civil  State 
of  SwUaerland  (London,  1779),  Account  of  the  Russian  Discoveries 
between  Asia  and  America  (London,  1780),  Account  of  Prisons 
and  Hospitals  in  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  (London,  1781), 
Travels  into  Poland,  Russia,Sweden  and  Denmark  (London,  1 784}, 
Travels  in  Switzerland  (London,  1789),  Letter  on  Secret  TribimcUs 
of  Westphalia  (London,  1796),  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire 
(London,  1801).  He  also  edited  Gay's  Sables, and  wrote  a  Life 
of  John  Gay  (Salisbury,  1797),  Anecdotes  0/  G,  F.  Handel  and 
J.  C.  Smith  (London,  1798),  and  a  few  other  works  of  minor 
importance.  Some  of  his  books  have  been  translated  into 
French,  and  several  have  gone  through  two  or  more  editions. 

COXSWAIN  (properly  "cockswain,"  and  pronounced  cox'n, 
usually  shortened  to  "cox";  from  "cock,"  a  sttihH  boat,  and 
svmin,  a  servant),  in  the  navy,  a  petty  officer  in  charge  of  a  ship's 
boat  and  its  crew,  who  steers;  the  coxswain  of  the  captain's 
gig  takes  a  special  rank  among  petty  officers.  In  the  National 
Lifeboat  Institution  of  Great  Britain  the  "  coxswain  "  is  a  paid 
penoanent  official  on  each  station,  who  has  charge  of  the  lifeboat 
and  bouse,  is  responsible  for  its  care,  and  steers  and  takes  com- 
mand when  afloat.  The  word  is  also  used,  generally,  of  any  one 
who  steers  a  boat. 

CQXWELL,  HENRY  TRACET  (1819-1900),  English  aeronaut, 
was  bom  at  Wouldham,  Rent,  on  the  3nd  of  March  1819,  the 
son  of  a  naval  officer.  He  was  educated  for  the  army,  but 
became  a  dentist.  From  a  boy  he  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  ballooning,  then  in  its  infancy,  but  his  own  first  ascent  was  not 
made  until  1844.  In  1848  he  became  a  professional  aeronaut, 
making  numerous  public  ascents  in  the  chief  continental  cities. 
Returning  to  t>ondon,  he  gave  exhibitions  from  the  Ctemoirie 
and  subsequently  from  the  Surrey  Gardens,  By  1861  he  had 
made  over  400  ascents.  In  1863  in  company  with  Dr  James 
Glaisher,  he  attained  the  greatest  height  on  record,  about 
7  m.  His  companion  became  insensible,  and  he  himsdf, 
unable  to  use  his  frost-bitten  hands,  opened  the  gas-valve  with 
his  teeth,  and  made  an  extremely  rapid  but  safe  descent.  The 
result  of  this  and  other  aerial  voyages  by  Coxwell  and  Glaisher 
was  the.  making  of  some  important  contributions  to  the  science 
of  meteorology.  Coinvell  was  most  pertinacious  in  urging  the 
practical  utility  of  employing  balloons  in  time  of  war.  He  says: 
"  I  had  hammered  away  m  The  Times  for  little  less  than  a  decade 
before  there  was  a  real  military  trial  oi  ballooning  for  military 
purposes  at  Aldershot."  His  last  ascent  was  made  m  1885,  and 
he  d^  on  the  5th  of  January  igpo. 

See  his  My  Life  and  Balloon  Experiences  (l 
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^YO^  ^^^  Indian  name  for  a  NortJi  Aiqerican  member  of 

'  the  dog  family,  also  LnoWii  as  the  prairie-wolf,  and  scieatiScally 
k&Canislatrafis.  Ranging  from  Canada  in  He  north  to  Guatemala 
in  the  south,  and  chieSy  frequenting'  the  open  plains  on  botJi 
sides  of  the  ch^in  of  the  RocVy  Mountains,  the  coyote,  under  all 
its  various  locaJ  phases,  is  a  smaller  animal  than  the  true  wolf, 
and  may  apparently  tie  regarded  as  the  New  World  repre- 
sentative of  the  jackals,  or  perhaps,  like  the  Indian  wolf  (C. 
paUipti),  as  a  type  intermediate  between  wolves  and  jackals. 

,  In  addition  to  its  inferior  size,  the  coyote  is  also  shorter  in  the 
leg  than  the  wolf,  and  carries  a  more  luxuriant  coat  of  hair. 
The  average. length  is  about  40  in.,  and  the  general  tone  of 
colour  tawny  mingled  with  black  and  white  above  and  whitiah 
below,  the  tail  having  a  black  tip  and  likewise  a  dark  gland- 
patch  near  the  root  of  the  upper  surface.  There  is,  however, 
considerable  local  variation  both  in  the  matter  of  size  and 
of  colour  from  the  typical  coyote  of  Iowa,  which  measures 
about  50  in.  in  total  length  and  is  of  a  full  rich  tint.  The 
coyote  of  the  deserts  of  eastern  California,  Nevada  and  Utah 
is,  for  instance,  a  snialler  and  paler-coloured  animal,  whose 
length  is  usually  about  43  in.  On  this  and  other  local  varia- 
tions a  number  of  nominal  spedes  have  been  founded^  but 
it  is  preferable  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  geographical  phases 
or  races,  such  as  the  above-mentioned  C.  latrans  estor  ai  Nevada 

.  and  Utah,  C.  l.meamsi  of  Arizona  and  Sonora,  and  C  (.  fruslgr 
oi  Oklahoma  and  the  Arkansas  River  district. 

It  is  to  distinguish  them  from  the  grey,  or  timber,  wolves  that 
coyotes  have  received  the  name  of  "prairie-wolves";  the  two 
titles  indicating  the  nature  of  the  respective  habitats  of  the  two 
species.  Coyotes  are  creatures  of  slinking  and  stealthy  habits, 
living  in  burrows  in  the  plaim,  and  hunting  in  packs  at  night, 
when  they  utter  yapping  cries  and  blood-curdling  yells  as  they 
gallop.  Hares  ("  jack-rabbits  "),  chipmunks  or  ground-squirrels, 
and  mice  form  a  large  portion  oJ  their  food;  but  coyotes  also 
kill'tbe  fawns  of  deer  and  prongbuck,  as  well  as  sage-hens  and 
other  kinds  of  game-birds.  "  In  the  flat  lands,"  write  Messrs 
Witmer  Stone  and  W.  E.  Cram,  in  their  American  Animais 
(1901),  "  they  dig  burrows  for  themselves  or  else  take  possession 
ol  those  already  made  by  badgers  and  prairie-do^.  Here  in  the 
spring  the  half-dozen  or  more  coyote  pups  are  brought  forth; 
and  it  is  said  that  at  this  season  the  old  ones  systematically 
drive  any  large  game  theymay  be  chasing  as  near  to  their  burrow, 
where  the  young  coyotes  are  waiting  to  be  fed,  as  possible  before 
kilting  it,  in  order  to  save  the  labour  of  dra^ng  it  any,  great 
^stance.  When  out  after  jack-rabbits  two  coyotes  usually 
work  together.  When  a  jack -rabbit  starts  up  before  them,  one 
of  the  coyotes  bounds  away  in  pursuit  while  the  other  squats 
on  his  haunches  and  waits  bis  turn,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
hare  prefers  to  run  in  a  circle,  and  will  soon  come  round  again, 
when  the  second  wolf  takes  up  the  chase  and  the  other  rests  in 
his  turn,  .  .  .  When  hunting  antelope  (prongbuck)  and  deer 
the  coyotes  spread  out  their  pack  into  a  wide  circle,  endeavouring 
to  surround  their  game  and  keep  it  running  inside  their  ring 
until  exhausted.  Sage-hens,  grouse  and  small  birds  the  coyote 
hunts  successfully  alone,  quartering  over  the  ground  like  a  trained 
pointer  until  he  succeed  in  locating  his  bird,  when  he  drops 
flat  in  the  grass  and  creeps  forward  like  a  cat  until  close  enough 
for  the  final  spring." 

When  hard  put  to  it  for  food,  coyotes  will,  it  is  reported,  eat 
hips,  juniper-berries  and  other  wild  fruits.  {R.  L.*) 

COTPBL,  the  name  of  a  Trench  family  of  painters.  Noel 
Coype]  {1638-1707),  also  called,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  much 
influenced  by  Poussin,  Coypel  ix.  Foussin,  was  the  son  of  an 
unsuccessful  artist. .  ;  Having  been  employed  by  Charles  Errard  to , 
paint  some  of  the  pictures  required  for  the  Louvre,  and  having 
afterwards  gained  considerable  fame  by  other  pictures  produced 
at  the  command  of  the  king,  in  1673  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome.  After  four  years  he  returned  to 
France;  and  not  long  after  he  became  director  of  the  Academy 

-of  Painting.  The  Martyrdom  of  St  James, in  Notre  Dame  is 
perhaps  his  finest  work. 

His  son,  Antoine  Cotoel  (r66i-i  77a),  was  still  more  celebrated 


than  his  father.  Antoine  studied  under  his  father,  with  whom 
he  spent  four  years  at  Rome.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Painting,  of  which  he  became 
professor  and  rector  in  1707,  and  director  in  1714. .  In  1716  he 
was  appointed  king's  painter,  and  he  was  ennobled  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Antoine  Coypel  received  a  careful  literary  education, 
the  eSects  of  which  appear  in  his  works;  but  the  graceful 
imagination  displayed  by  his  pictures  is  marred  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  superior  to  Uie  artificial  taste  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
clever  etcher,  and  engraved  several  of  his  own  works.  His 
Discows  prononcis  dans  les  (onftrences  de  V  Acadtmie  royale  de 
Peittlwe,  (re;  appeared  in  1741. 

Antoine'a  half-brotber,  Noel  NiCBOi^S  Covpel  (1693-1734), 
was  abo  an  exceedingly  popular  artist;  and  his  son,  Charles 
Antoine  (1694-1752),  was  painter  to  the  king  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fainting.  The  latter  published  interesting 
academical  lectures  in  Le  Mercure  and  wrote  several  plays  which 
were  acted  at  court,  but  were  never  published. 

COYPn,  the  native  name  of  a  large  South  American  aquaUc 
rodent  mammal,  known  very  generally  among  European  residents 
in  the  country  as  nutria  (the  Spanish  word  for  otter)  and  scientifi- 
cally as  iiyaeaitor  (or  ifyopotamits)  coypit.  Its  large  size, 
aquatic  hat^,  partially  webbed  hind-toes,  and  the  smooth, 
broad,  orange-coloured  incisors,  are  st^cient  to  distinguish 
this  rodent  from  the  other  members  of  the  fajnily  Capromyidat. 
Coypu  are  abundant  in  the  freeh  "^raters  of  South  America,  even 
small  ponds  being  often  tenanted  by  one  or  jnore-pairB,  Should 
the  "yttei  dry  up,  the  coypu  seek  fresh  homes.  Although 
subsisting  to  a  consideiable  extent  on  aquaric  plants,  these 
rodents  fre<luently  come  ashore  to  feed,  especially  in  the  evening. 
Several  jwtmg  are  produced  at  a  birth,  which  are  carried  on  their 
mother's  back  when  svriminng-  l^e  fu*  is  of  some  commercial 
value,  although  rather  stiff  and  harsh;  its  polotir  being  reddish- 
brown.     (See  RODENTIA.) 

COYSEVOX,  CHARLES  AMTOINS  (1640- 1710),  French 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  a^tit  of  September'  164a,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  which  had  emigrated  from  Spain.  The 
name  should  be  pronounced  CoSzevo.  He  was  only  seventeen 
when  he  produced  a  statue  of  the  Madonna  of  consideraHe 
merit;  and  having  studied  under  Lerambert  and  trained  himself 
by  taking  copies  in  marble  from  the  Greek  masterpieces  (among 
others  from  the  Venus  de  Medici  and  the  Castor  and  Pollux),  he 
was  engaged  by  the  bishop  of  Strassbiu'g,  Cardinal  Fiirstenberg, 
to  adorn  with  statuary  his'ch&teau  at  Saveme  (libera).  In 
r666  be  married  Marguerite  Quillerier,  Lerambert's  niece,  who 
died  a  year  after  the  marriage.  In  1671,  after  four  years  spent 
ou  Saveme,  which  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  in  1780, 
he  returned  to  Parjs.  In  1676  his  bust  of  the  paintef  Le  Brnn 
obtained  admission  for  him  to  the  Acadfoiie  Royale.  A  year 
later  he  married  Claude  BourdicU 

In  consequence  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Le  Brun  between 
the  years  1677  and  1685,  he  was  employed  by  Louia  XIV. 
in  producing  much  of  the  decoration  and  a  large  number  of 
statues  for  Versailles;  and  he  afterwards  worked,  between  1701 
and  170Q,  with  no  less  facility  and  success,  for  the  palace  at 
Marly,  subsequently  destroyed  in  the  Revolution. 

Among  his  works  are  the  "  Mercury  and  Fame,"  first  at  Marly 
and  afterwards  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries;  "Neptune  and 
Amphitrite,"  in  the  gardens  at  Marly;  "  Justice  and  Force,"  at 
Versailles;  and  statues,  in  which'tbe  likenesses  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkably  successful,  of  most  of  the  celebrated  men  of  his 
age,  including  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  at  Versailles,  Colbert 
(at  Saint-Eustache) ,  Mazarin  (in  the  church  des  QuatrerNations), 
Cond£  the  Great  (iu  the  Louvre),  Maria  Theresa  dt  Austria, 
Turenne,  Vauban,  Cardinals  jde  Bouillon  and  de  Polignac, 
Ffnelon,  Racine,  Bossuet  (in  the  Louvre), the  comte  d'Haicourt, 
Cardinal  FUrstenberg  and  Chartes  Le  Brun  (in  the  Louvre). 
Coysevox  died  in  Paris  on  tiie  loth  of  October  1720. 

Besides  the  works  given  above  he  carved  about  a  dozen 
memorials,  including  those  to  Colbert  (at  Saint-Eustache],  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin{  in  the  Louvre),  and  to  the  painter  Le  Bnin  (in 
the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas-du-Chardon). 
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Among  the  pupils  of  Coysevor  were  NiccJas  and  Guill&ume 
Coustou. 

See  Henry  Jouin,  A.  Coyseaox,  la  vie,  ion  mivre  (1883);  Jean  du 
Seigneur,  Rout  tmneridU  des  arls,  vol.  i.  (1855),  pp.  32  et  seq. 

CRAB  (Ger.  Krobbe,  Krebs) ,  a  name  applied  to  the  Crustacea  of 
the  order  Brackyura,  and  to  other  forms,  especially  of  the  order 
^MomHra, which reaemblethemmoreorlesscloselyin  appearance 
and  habits. 

The  Brackyura,  or  true  crabs,  are  distinguished  from  the  long- 
tailed  lobsters  and  shrimps  which  form  the  order  Macrura,  by 
the  fact  that  the  abdomen  or  tail  is  of  small  size  and  Is  carried 
folded  up  under  the  body.  In  most  of  them  the  body  is  trans- 
versely oval  or  triangular  in  outline  and  more  or  less  flattened, 
and  is  covered  by  a  hard  shell,  the  carapace.  There  are  five 
pairs  of  legs.  The  first  pair  end  in  nippers  or  chelae  and  are 
usually  much  more  massive  than  the  others  which  are  used  in 
walking  or  swimming.  The  eyes  are  set  on  movable  stalks  and 
can  be  withdrawn  into  sockets  in  the  front  part  of  the  carapace. 
There  are  six  pairs  of  jaws  and  foot-jaws  (maxillipedes)  enclosed 
within  a  "  buccal  cavern,"  the  opening  of  which  is  covered  by  the 


broad  and  flattened  third  pair  of  foot<jaws.  The  abdomen  is 
usually  narrow  and  triangular  in  the  males,  but  in  the  females  it 
is  broad  and  rounded  and  bears  appendages  to  which  the  eggs  are 
attached  after  spawning  (fig.  i). 

As  in  most  Crustacea,  the  young  of  nearly  all  crabs,  when 
newly  hatched,  are  very  different  from  their  parents.  The  first 
larval  stage  is  known 
as  a  ZoCa,  this  name 
having  been  given  to  it 
when  it  was  believed 
by  naturalists  to  be 
a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent species  of 
animal.  The  Zo^a  is 
a  minute  transparent 
organism,  swimming 
at  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  It  has  a  rounded 
body,  armed  with 
long  spines,  and  along 
segmented  tail.  The 
eyes  are  large  but  not 
set  on  stalks,  the  legs 
are  not  yet  developed, 
and  the  foot- jaws  form 
swimming  paddles. 
After  casting  its  skin 
several    times    as    it 

Fig.  a.-Zote  of  Common  Shore-Crab  in  8'°'*»  \  5^'  }^^ 
its  second  stage,  r.  Rostral  spine;  j,  I>orBal  young  crab  passes  mto 
spine;  tn,  Maxillipeds;  I,  Buds  of  thoracic  a  stage  known  as  the 
feet;  a,  Abdomen.     (Spence  Bate.)  Megalopa  (fig.  2),  also 

formerly  regarded  as 
an  independent  animal,  in  which  the  body  and  limbs  are  more 
crab-like,  but  the  abdomen  is  large  and  not  filled  up.     After  a 


further  moult  the  animal  assumes  a  form  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  adult.  There  are  a  few  crabs,  living  on  land  or  in  fresh  water, 
which  do  not  pass  through  a  metamoipboais  but  leave  the  egg  as 

Most  crabs  live  in  the  sea,  and  even  the  land-crabs,  which  are 
abundant  in  tropical  countries,  nearly  all  visit  the  sea  occasionally 
and  pass  through  their  early  stages  in  it.  Many  shore-crabs 
living  between  tide-marks  are  more  or  leas  amphibious,  and  the 
river-crab  of  southern  Europe  or  Lenten  crab  {Polamon  edule, 
better  known  as  Thdphusa  fiuviamis)  is  an  example  of  the  fresh- 
water crabs  which  are  abundant  in  most  of  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  world.  As  a  rule,  crabs  breathe  by  gills,  which  are  lodged  in 
a  pair  of  cavities  at  the  sides  of  the  car^ace,  but  in  the  true 
land-crabs  the  cavities  become  enlarged  and  modified  so  as  to  act 
as  lungs  for  breathing  air. 

Walking  or  crawling  is  the  usual  mode  of  locomotion,  and  the 
peculiar  sidelong  gait  familiar  to  most  people  in  the  common 
shore-crab,  is  characteristic  of  most  members  of  the  group.  The 
crabs  of  the  family  Porlunidae,  and  some  others,  swim  with 
great  dexterity  by  means  of  their  flattened  paddle-shaped 
feet. 

Like  many  other  Crustacea,  crabs  are  often  omnivorous  and 
act  as  the  scavengers  of  the  sea,  but  many  are  predatory  in  their 
habits  and  some  are  content  with  a  vegetable  diet. 

Though  no  crab,  {>erhaps,  b  truly  parasitic,  some  live  in 
relations  of  "  commensalism  "  with  other  animals.  The  best 
known  examples  of  this  are  the  little  "  mussel-crabs  "  {Pinno- 
tkeridae)  which  live  within  the  shells  of  musseb  and  other  bivalve 
moUusca  and  probably  share  the  food  of  their  hosts.  Some 
crabs  live  among  corals,  and  one  species  at  least  gives  rise  to 
hollow  swellings  on  the  branches  of  a  coral  like  the  "galls" 
which  are  formed  on  plants  by  certain  insects.  Another 
crab  {ifelia  lessdala)  carries  in  each  of  its  daws  a  Uving  sea- 
anemone  which  it  uses  as  an  animated  weapon  of  defence  and 
an  implement  for  the  captttre  of  prey.  Many  of  the  sluggish 
spider-crabs  {Maiidae)  have  their  shells  covered  by  a  forest 
of  growing  sea-weeds,  zoophytes  and  sponges,  which  are 
"  planted  "  there  by  the  crab  itself,  and  which  afford  it  a  very 
effective  disguise. 

Many  of  the  larger  crabs  are  sought  for  as  food  by  man.  The 
most  important  and  valuable  are  the  edible  crab  of  British 
and  European  coasts  {Cancer  pagurus)  and  the  blue  crab  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  {Callituxtes  sapidus). 

Among  the  Anomura,  the  best  known  are  the  hermit-crabs, 
which  live  in  the  empty  shells  of  Gasteropod  Mollusca,  which 
they  carry  about  widi  them  as  portable  dwellings.  In  these, 
the  abdomen  is  soft-skinned  and  spirally  twisted  so  as  to  fit  into 
the  shells  which  they  inhabit.  The  common  hermit-crab  of  the 
British  coasts  (Fagurus  or  Eupagunu  Bemhardm)  is  sometimes 
called  the  soldier-crab  from  its  pugnacity.  Small  specimens 
are  found  between  tide-marks  inhabiting  the  shells  of  periwinkles 
and  other  small  molluscs,  but  the  full-grown  specimens  live  in 
deeper  water  and  are  usually  found  in  the  sheU  of  the  whelk 
{Buccintm).  As  the  crab  grows  it  changes  its  dwelling  from 
time  to  time,  often  having  to  fight  with  its  fellows  for  the  pos- 
session of  an  empty  shell.  Sometimes  an  annelid  worm  lives 
inside  the  shell  along  with  the  hermit  and  often  the  outside  is 
covered  with  zoophytes.  In  some  species,  as  in  the  British 
Eupagttrus  prideauxi,  a  sea-anemone  is  constantly  found  attached 
to  the  shell,  profiting  by  the  active  locomotion  of  the  crab  and 
probably  sharing  the  crumbs  of  its  food,  while  it  affords  its  host 
protection  by  its  stinging  powers. 

In  tropical  countries  the  hermit-crabs  of  the  family  Cotno- 
bilidae  live  on  land,  often  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
sea,  to  which,  however,  they  return  for  the  purpose  of  hatching 
out  their  spawn.  The  large  robber-crab  or  cocoa-nut  crab  of 
the  Indo-Pacific  islands  (Birgus  latro),  which  belongs  to  this 
family,  has  given  up  the  habit  of  carrying  a  portable  dwelling, 
and  the  upper  surface  of  its  abdomen  has  become  coVered  by 
shelly  plates.  The  stories  of  its  climbing  palm-trees  to  get  the 
fruit  were  long  doubted,  but  it  has  been  seen,  and  even  photo- 
graphed in  the  act.  -^-tW.T.CA.)  . 
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Fig.  9. — Eitpagurui  anpilatus  (a  Henntt  Crab). 
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CRABBB,  OBOROB  (1754-1833),  En^sh  poet,  was  bom  at 
'  Aldeburgh  in  Suffolk  on  the  24th  of  December  1754.  His  family 
was  partly  of  Norfolk,  partly  of  Suffolk  origin,  and  the  name 
was  doubtless  originally  derived  from  "  crab."  His  grandfather, 
Robert  Crabbe,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  at  Aldeburgh, 
where  he  held  the  appointment  of  collector  of  customs.  He  died 
in  1 734,  leaving  one  son,  George, who  [)ractiscd  many  occupations, 
including  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  the  adjoining  village  of 
Orford.  Finally  the  poet's  father  obtained  a  smaU  post  in  the 
customs  of  Aldeburgh,  married  Maiy  Lodwick,  the  widow  of  a 
publican,  and  bad  six  children,  of  whom  George  was  the  eldest. 

The  sea  has  swept  away  the  small  cottage  that  was  George 
Crabbe's  birthplace, but  one  may  still  visit  the  quay  at  Slaughden, 
some  half-mile  from  the  town,  where  the  father  worked  and  the 
son  was  at  a  later  date  to  work  with  him.  At  first  attending 
a  dame's  school  in  Aldeburgh,  when  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Bungay,  and  at  twelve  to  aschool 
at  Stowmarket,  when  he  remained  two  years.  His  father  dreamt 
of  the  medical  profession  for  his  clever  boy,  and  so  in  1768  he 
went  to  Wickham  Brook  near  Newmarket  as  an  apothecary' 
assistant.  In  1 771  we  find  him  assisting  a  surgeon  at  Woodbiidgt 
and  it  was  while  here  that  he  met  Sarah  Elmy.  Crabbe  was  noi 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  he  became  "  engaged  "  to  this 
lady  in  1772.  It  was  not  until  1783  that  the  pair  were  married. 
The  intervening  years  were  made  up  of  painful  struggle,  in  which, 
however,  not  only  the  aSection  but  the  purse  of  his  betrothed 
assisted  him.  About  the  time  of  Crabbe's  return  from  Wood- 
bridge  to  Aldeburgh  he  published  at  Ipswich  his  first  work,  a 
poem  entitled  Inebriety  (1775).  He  found  his  father  fallen  on 
evil  days.  There  was  no  money  to  assist  him  to  a  partnership, 
and  surgery  for  the  moment  seemed  out  of  the  question.  For 
a  few  weeks  Crabbe  worked  as  a  common  labourer,  rolling  butter 
casks  on  Slaughden  quay.  Before  the  year  was  out,  however, 
the  young  man  bought  on  credit  "  the  shattered  furniture  of  an 
apothecary's  shop  and  the  drugs  that  stocked  it."  This  was  at 
Aldeburgh.  A  year  later  Crabbe  installed  a  deputy  in  the 
surgery  and  paid  his  first  visit  to  London.  He  lodged  in  White- 
chapel)  took  lessons  in  midwifery  and  walked  the  hospitals. 
Returning  to  Aldeburgh  after  nine  months — in  1777 — he  found 
his  practice  gone.  Even  as  a  doctor  for  the  poor  he  was  an  utter 
failure,  poetry  having  probably  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon  his 
mind.  At  times  he  suffered  hunger,  so  utterly  unable  was  he 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  After  three  years  of  this,  in  1780  Crabbe 
paid  his  second  visit  to  London,  enabled  thereto  by  the  loan  of 
five  pounds  from  Dudley  Lang,  a  local  magnate.  This  visit 
to  London,  which  was  undertaken  by  sea  on  board  the  "  Unity  " 
smack,  made  for  Crabbe  a  successful  career.  His  poem  The 
Candidate,  issued  soon  after  his  arrival,  helped  not  at  all.  For 
a  time  he  almost  starved,  and  was  only  saved,  it  is  dear,  by  gifts 
of  money  from  his  sweetheart  Sarah  Elmy.  He  importuned 
the  great,  and  the  publishers  also.  Eversrwhere  he  was  refused, 
but  at  length  a  letter  which  reached  Edmund  Burke  in  March 
1781  led  to  the  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  that  great 
man  of  Ciabbe's  many  manuscripts.  Burke  advised  the  publi- 
cation of  The  Library,  which  appeared  in  1781.  He  invited  him 
to  Beaconsfield,  and  made  interest  in  the  right  quarters  to  secure 
Crabbe's  entry  into  the  church.  He  was  ordained  in  December 
1781  and  was  appointed  curate  to  the  rector  of  Aldeburgh. 

Crabbe  was  not  happy  in  his  new  post.  The  Aldeburgh  folk 
could  not  reverence  as  priest  a  man  they  had  known  as  a  day 
labourer.  Crabbe  again  appealed  to  Burke,  who  persuaded  the 
duke  of  Rutland  to  make  Ifim  his  chaplain  (r783),  and  Crabbe 
took  up  his  residence  in  Belvoir  Castle,  accompanying  his  new 
patron  to  London,  when  Lord  Chancdlor  Thurlow  (who  told 
him  he  was  "  as  like  Parson  Adams  as  twelve  to  the  dozen  ") 
gave  him  the  two  livings  of  Frome  St  Quentin  and  Evershot  in 
Dorsetshire,  worth  together  about  £300  a  year.  In  May  1783 
Crabbe's  poem  The  Village  was  published  by  Dodsley,  and  in 
December  of  this  year  he  married  Sarah  Elmy.  Crabbe  continued 
I  his  duties  aa  ducal  chaplain,  being  in  the  main  a  non-resident 
I  priest  so  far  aa  hia  DorsetslHre  parishes  were  concerned.  In 
1785  he  published  The  Newspaper,     Shortly  after  this  he  moved 


with  his  wife  from  Belvoir  Castle  to  the  parsonage  of  Stathem, 
where  he  took  the  duties  of  the  non-resident  vicar  Thomas  Parke, 
archdeacon  of  Stamfwd.  Crabbie  was  at  Stathern  for  four  years. 
In  1789,  through  the  persuasion  of  the  duchess  of  Rutland  (now 
a  widow,  the  duke  having  died  in  Dublin  as  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1787),  Thurtow  gave  Crabbe  the  two  livings  of  Muston 
in  Leicestershire  and  West  Allington  in  Lincolnshire.  At 
Muston  parsonage  Crabbe  resided  for  twelve  years,  divided  by 
a  Jong  interval.  He  had  been  four  years  at  Muston  when  his 
wife  inherited  certain  interests  in  a  property  ol  her  uncle's  that 
placed  her  and  her  husband  in  possession  of  Ducking  Hall, 
Parham,  Suffolk.  Here  he  took  up  his  residence  from  1793  to 
1796,  leaving  curates  in  charge  of  his  two  living.  In  1796  the 
loss  of  their  son  Edmund  led  the  Crabbes  to  remove  from  Parham 
to  Great  Giemham  Hall,  Suffolk,  where  they  lived  until  1801. 
In  that  year  Crabbe  went  to  live  at  Rendham,  a  village  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  In  1805  he  returned  to  Muston.  In  1807 
he  broke  a  silence  of  more  than  twenty  years  by  the  publication 
of  The  Parish  Register,  in  1810  of  The  Borough,  and  in  1812  of 
Tales  in  Verse,  In  1813  Crabbe's  wife  died,  and  in  1814  he  was 
given  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  by  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
a  son  of  his  early  patron,  who,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  wanted 
the  living  of  Muston  for  a  cousin  of  Lord  Byron.  From  1814 
to  his  death  in  1833  Crabbe  resided  at  Trowbridge. 

These  last  years  were  the  most  prosperous  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  constant  visitor  to  London,  and  in  friendship  with  all  the 
literary  celebrities  of  the  time.  "  Crabbe  seemed  to  grow  young 
again,"  remarks  his  biographer,  M.  Ren^  Huchon.  He  certaiidy 
carried  on  a  succession  of  mild  flirtations,  and  one  of  his 
parishioners,  Charlotte  Ridout,  would  have  married  him.  The 
elderly  widower  had  proposed  to  her  and  had  been  accepted  in 
1814,  but  he  drew  out  of  the  engagement  in  1816.  He  proposed 
to  yet  another  friend,  Elizabeth  Charter,  aomcwhat  later.  In 
his  visits  to  London  Crabbe  was  the  guest  of  Samud  Rogers,  in 
St  James's  Place,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Holland  House, 
where  he  met  his  brother  poets  Moore  and  Campbell.  In  1817 
hb  Tales  of  the  Hall  were  completed,  and  John  Murray  offered 
£3000  for  the  copyright,  Crabbe's  previous  works  being  included. 
The  offer  after  much  negotiation  was  accepted,  but  Crabbe's 
popularity  wa«  now  on  the  wane. 

In  1821  Crabbe  went  to  Edinburgh  on  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter 
ScotL  The  adventure,  compUcated  as  it  was  by  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  about  the  same  time,  is  most  amusingly  described  in 
Lockhart's  biography  of  Scott,  although  one  episode — that  of  the 
broken  wine-glass — is  discredited  by  Crabbe's  biographer,  M. 
Huchon.  Crabbe  died  at  Trowbridge  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1832,  and  was  buried  in  Trowbridge  church,  where  an  ornate 
monument  was  placed  over  his  tomb  in  August  1833. 

Never  was  any  poet  at  the  same  time  so  great  and  continuous 
a  favourite  with  the  critics,  and  yet  so  conspicuously  allowed  to 
fall  into  oblivion  by  the  public.  All  the  poet;  of  his  earlier  and 
his  later  years,  Cowper,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley  in  particular,  have 
been  reprinted  again  and  again.  Witli  Crabbe  it  was  long  quite 
otherwise.  His  works  were  cdllected  into  eight  volumes,  the 
first  containing  his  hfe  by  his  son,  in  1832.  The  edition  was 
intended  to  continue  with  some  of  his  prose  writings,  but  the 
reception  of  the  eight  volumes  was  not  sufficiently  encouraging. 
A  reprint,  however,  in  one  volume  was  made  in  1847,  and  it  has 
been  reproduced  ance  in  1854, 1867  and  1901.  The  eAaustion  of 
the  copyright,  however,  did  no  good  for  Crabbe's  reputation,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  century  that  sundry  volumes  of 
"  selections  "  from  his  poems  appeared;  Edward  FitzGerald,  of 
Omar  Khayy^  fame,  always  a  loyal  admirer,  made  a 
"  Selection,"  privately  printed  by  Quaritcb,  in  1879.  A  "  Selec- 
tion "  by  Bernard  Holland  appeared  in  1899,  another  by  C.  H. 
Herford  in  1902  and  a  third  by  Deane  in  1903.  The  Complete 
Works  were  published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  in 
three  volumes,  edited  by  A,  W.  Ward,  ia  1906. 

Crabbe's  poems  have  been  praised  by  many  competent  pens,  by 
Edward  FitzGerald  in  his  Letters,  by  Cardinal  Newman  in  bb 
Apologia,  and  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  Hours  m  a  Library, 
most  notably.    His  verses  comforted  the  last  bmiis  of  Chades 
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James  Fox  and  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  nUle  Hiomas  Hardy  lias 
acknowledged  the!  t  tnduence  on  the  rcalisni  of  his  novels.  But 
his  works  have  ceased  to  command  a  wide  public  interest.  He 
just  failed  of  being  the  artist  in  words  who  is  able  to  make  the 
same  appeal  in  bU  ages.  Yet  to-day  his  [>oems  will  well  repay 
perusal.  His  stories  are  profoundly  poignant  and  when  once 
lead  are  never  forgotten.  He  is  one  of  the  great  realists  of 
English  fiction,  for  even  considered  as  a  novelist  he  makes 
fascinating  reading.  He  is  more  than  this:  for  there  is  true 
poetry  in  Crabbe,  although  his  most  distinctively  lyric  note  was 
attained  when  he  wrote  under  the  Influence  of  opium,  to  which  he 
became  much  addicted  in  his  later  years. 

BrBLioGRAPHT. — The  Works  of  Crabbe  (8  vols.,  Murray,  1834; 
I  vol. .Murray,  1901},  and  the  (TofAj  in  the  Cambridge  Press  Classics, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  {1906),  have  already  been  referred  to.  The 
life  by  Crabbc'B  scm  in  one  volume,  Tht  Life  of  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe, 
LL.B.,  by  kU  son  the  Reo.  Giorge  Crabbe,  A.M.  (1834.),  has  not  been 
aeparatelv  reprinted  as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  recent  biography  is 
Ceoree  Crabbe  and  HU  Timet,  ijj'f-iSji;  A  CrttKwJ  and  Bto- 
paphkal  Study,  by  Rent  Huchon,  translated  from  the  French  by 
Frederick   Clarke    (I9«7).     Brief   bic^raphies   by   T.    H.    Kebbel 

C Great  .Writers  "  series)  and  by  Canon  Ainger  ("  English  Men  of 
Iters  "  series)  also  deserve  attention.  (C.  K.  S.) 

CRACKER  (from  "  cradt,"  a  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Ger, 
krachen,  Dutch  kraken,  meaning  to  break  with  a  sharp  sound), 
that  which  "  cracks  ";  It  is,  therefore,  applied  (r)  to  a  firework 
so  constructed  that  it  explodes  with  several  reports  and  jumps  at 
each  explosion,  when  placed  on  the  ground  (see  FikSwobks)  ; 
(z)  to  a  roll  of  coloured  and  ornamented  paper  containing  sweets, 
small  articles  of  cheap  jewelry,  paper  caps  and  other  trifles, 
together  with  a  strip  of  card  with  a  fulminant  which  explodes 
with  a  "crack"  on  being  pulled;  (3)  to  a  thin  crisp  biscuit 
(q.v.);  in  America  the  general  name  for  a  biscuit.  In  the 
southern  states  of  America,  "  cracker  "  is  a  term  of  contempt  for 
the  "  poor  "  or  "  mean  whites,"  particularly  of  Georgia  and 
Florida;  the  term  is  an  old  One  and  dates  back  to  the  Revolution^ 
and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  "cracked  com  "  which 
formed  the  staple  food  of  the  class  to  whom  the  term  refers. 

CRACOW  (Pol.  Krakov;  Ger.  Krakau),  a.  town  and  episcopal 
see  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  212  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Lemberg  by  rail. 
Pop.  Uqoo)  91,310,  of  which  31,000  were  Jews,  5000  Germans 
and  the  remtunder  Poles.  Although  In  regard  to  its  population 
it  is  only  tlie  second  place  in  Galicia,  Cracow  is  the  most  Interest- 
ing town  In  the  whole  of  Poland.  No  other  Polish  town  possesses 
so  many  old  and  historic  buildings,  none  of  them  contains  so 
many  national  rdics,  or  has  been  so  closely  associated  with 
the  development  and  destinies  of  Poland  as  Cracow.  And  the 
ancient  capital  Is  still  the  intellectual  centre  of  the  Polish  nation. 

Cracow  Is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Mt  bank  of  the 
Vistula  (which  becomes  navigable  here)  and  occupies  a  position  of 
great  strategical  Importance.  It  consists  of  ^e  old  inner  towh 
and  seven  suburbs.  The  only  relics  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
old  town,  whose  place  is  now  occupied  by  shady  promenades,  is 
the  Florian's  Gate  and  the  RondeU,  a  circular  structure,  built  in 
t498.  Cracow  has  39  churches— about  half  the  number  It 
formerly  had — and  aj  consents  for  monks  and  nuns.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Stanjslaus  catbedral,  in  Gothic  style, 
consecrated  in  1359.  ^°d  built  on  the  Wawel,  the  rocky  eniinence 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  old  tdwn.  Here  the  kings  of  Poland  were 
crowned,  and  thfa  church  is  also  the  Pantheon  of  the  Polish 
nation,  the  burial  place  of  Its  kings  and  its  great  men.  Here 
lie  the  remains  of  John  Sobieski,  of  Thaddaeus  Rosciuszko,  of 
Joseph  Poniatowsld  and  of  Adam  MickiewiCz.  Here  also  are 
conserved  the  remains  of  St  Stanislaus,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Pples,  who,  OS  bishop  of  Cracow,  was  slain  before  the  altar  by 
King  Boleslaus  in  1079.  The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  many 
valuable  objects'  of  art,  paintings  and  sculptures,  by  such  artists 
as  Veit  StOBS-,  Guldo  Reni,  Peter  Vjscher,  Thorwaldsen,  &c. 
Part,  of  the  ancient  Polish  regalia  is  also  kept  here.  The  Gothic 
church  of  St  Mary,  founded  in  ibis,  rebuilt  In  the  i4tfa  century 
with  several'  chapeis  added  In  the  isth  and  i6th  centuries,  was 
restored  in  1889-1893,  and  decorated  with  paintings  from  the 
designs  by  Matejko.  It  contains  a  huge  high  altar,  the  master- 
piece of  Veit  Stoss,  who  was  a  native  of  Cracow,  executed  in 


1477-14S9',  a  colossid  stone  cnidfix,  dating  from  the  end  of  the 
15th  century,  and  several  sumptuous  tombs  of  noble  families 
from  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries.  The  Dominican  church,  a 
Gothic  building  of  the  13th  century,  but  practically  rebuilt  after  a 
fire  in  1850;  the  Franciscan  church,  also  of  the  13th  century,  also 
much  modernized;  the  church  of  St  Florian  of  the  12th  century, 
rebuilt  In  176S,  which  contains  the  late-Gothic  altar  by  Veit 
Stoss,  executed  in  rs'B,  during  his  last  sojourn  in  Cracow;  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  with  a  colossal  dome,  built  in  1597,  after  the 
model  of  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  the  beautiful  Augustinian 
church  in  the- suburb  of  Kazimietz,  are  all  worth  mentioning. 
Of  the  principal  secular  buildings,  the  royal  castle  (Zamek 
KrSlowsk),  a  buge  building,  begun  in  the  13th  century,  and 
successively  enlarged  by  Casimir  the  Great  and  by  SigisDitmd  I. 
Jagiello  (1510^1533)1  IS  situated  on  the  Wawel,  and  was  until 
1610  the  residence  of  the  Polish  kings.  It  suffered  much  from 
fires  and  other  disasters,  and  from  1846  onward  was  used  as  a 
barracks  and  a  milltaiy  hospital;  It  has  now,  however,  been 
cleared  out  and  restored.  TTie  Jageilonlan  university,  now 
housed  In  a  magnificent  Gothic  building  erected  In  i88i-r887, 
was  attended  in  1901  by  1155  students,  and  had  175  professors 
and  lecturers.  The  language  of  instruction  is  Polish.  It  is  the 
second  oldest  university  in  Europe — the  oldest  being  that  of 
Prague — and  was  famous  during  the  i^th  and  i6th  centuries. 
It  was  founded  by  Cawmir  the  Great  in  1364,  and  completed  by 
Ladlslaus  Jagiello  in  1400.  Its  rich  library  is  now  housed  in  the 
old  university  buildings,  erected  in  the  ijth  century,  in  the 
beautiful  Gothic  court  of  which  abronzestatueof  Copernicus  was 
placed  in  1900.  ThePolish  Academyof  Science,foundedin  1872, 
is  housed  in  the  new  university  buildings.  In  the  RJiig-Plfttz, 
or  the  principal  square,  opposite  the  church  of  St  Mary,  is  the 
Tuehkaus  [cloth-hall,  Pol.  Sukientitce),  a  building  erected  in  1257, 
several  times  renovated  and  enlarged,  most  recently  in  1879, 
which  contains  the  Pcdish  national  museum  of  art.  Behind  it  is  a 
Gothic  tower,  the  only  refic  of  the  old  town  hall,  demolished  ih 
1820.  The  Czartoryski  museum  contains  a  large  collection  of 
objects  of  art,  a  rich  library  and  a  precious  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, relating  to  the  history  of  Poland. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  the  town  are  machinery,  agri- 
cultural implements,  chemicals,  soap,  tobacco,  &c.  But  Cracow 
is  more  important  as  a  trading  than  as  an  industrial  centre. 
Its  position  on  the  Vistula  and  at  the  Junction  of  several  railways 
makes  it  the  natural  mart  for  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
Silesia,  Hungary  and  Russian  and  Austrian  Poland.  Its  trade 
in  timber,  salt,  textiles,  catUe,  wine  and  agricultural  produce  of 
all  kinds  is  very  considerable.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow 
there  are  mines  of  coal  and  zinc,  and  not  far  away  lies  the  village 
of  Krzeszowice  with  sulphur  baths.  About  li  m.  N.W.  lies  the 
Kosciuszko  Hill,  a  mound  of  earth  100  ft.  high,  thrown  up  in 
i82o-iS23ontfaeBorislavahill  (1093  ft.),  in  honour  of  Thaddaeus 
Kosciuszko,  the  hero  of  Poland.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  united  to  Cracow  by  a  bridge,  lies  the  town  of  Podgorze 
(pop,  18,142);  near  It  is  the  Krakus  Hill,  smaller  than  the 
Eosduszko  Hill,  and  a  thousand  years  older  than  it,  erected  in 
honour  of  Krakus,  the  founder  of  Cracow.  About  8  m.  S.E.  of 
Cracow  is  situated  Wiellczka  (q.v.),  with  its  famous  salt  mines. 

History. — TVadition  assigns  the  foundation  of  Cracow  to  the 
mythical  Krak,  a  Polish  prince  who  is  said  to  have  built  a  strong- 
hold here  about  a.d.  700.  Its  early  history  is,  however,  entirely 
obscure.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  lotb  century  It  was  annexed  to 
the  Bohemian  principality,  but  was  recaptured  by  Boleslaus 
Chrobr^,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  principalities  into 
which  l\3land  was  divided  from  the  i  ath  century  onwards.  The 
dty  was  practically  ruined  during  the  first  T^tar  invasion  in 
1241,  but  the  introduction  of  German  colonists  restored  its 
prosperity,  and  in  1257  it  received  "  Magdeburg  rights,"  i.e.  a 
dvic  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Magdeburg.  In  this  year 
the  TiUhhaUe  was  built.  The  town,  however,  had  yet  to  pass 
through  many  vicissitudes.  It  Suffered  again  from  Titar  in- 
vasions; in  1290  it  was  captured  by  Wenceslaus  II.  of  Boheinia 
and  was  held  by  the  Bohemians  tmtil,  in  i$o$,A'     ~  "  • 
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Ladidaus  Lokietek  recovered  it  from  Wecceslaus  III.  Ladislaus 
made  it  his  capital,  and  from  this  time  until  1764  it  lemained 
the  coronation  and  burjal  place  of  the  Polish  kings,  even  after 
the  royal  residence  had  bees  removed  by  Siegmund  III.  (1587- 
1632)  to  Wajsaw.  On  the  third  partition  of  Poland  in  1795 
Austria  took  possession  of  Cracov;  but  in  1809  Napoleon 
vrested  it  from  that  power,  and  incorporated  it  with  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  which  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  king  of 
Saxony.  In  the  campaign  of  i8ia  the  emperor  Alexander  made 
himself  master  of  this  and  the  other  territory  which  formed  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the  general  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  by  the  great  powers  in  1815,  it  was  agreed  that  Cracow 
and  the  adjoining  territory  should  be  formed  into  a  free  state; 
and,  by  the  Final  Act  of  the  congress  signed  at  Vienna  is  1815, 
"  the  town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory,  is  declared  to  be  for 
ever  a  free,  independent  and  strictly  neutral  dty,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Pnusia."  In  February  1846, 
however,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Cracow,  apparently  a 
ramification  of  a  widely  spread  conspiracy  throughout  Poland. 
The  senate  and  the  other  authorities  of  Cracow  were  unable  to 
subdue  the  rebels  or  to  maintain  order,  and,  at  their  request,  the 
dty  was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  Austrian  troops  for  the  protection 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  three  powers,  Russia.,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  made  this  a  pretext  for  extinguishing  this  independent 
state;  and  as  the  outcome  of  a  conference  at  Vienna  (November 
1846)  the  three  courts,  contrary  to  the  assurance  previously 
given,  and  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  views  of  the  British  and 
French  governments,  decided  to  extinguish  the  state  of  Cracow 
and  to  incorporate  it  with  the  dominions  of  Austria. 

CRADDOCK,  CHARLES  BQBBBT  (1850-  ),  the  pen-name 
of  MAS.Y  NoAiLifs  MuKFKEE,  American  author,  who  was  born 
near  Murfreesboro,  Teimessee,  on  the  a4th  of  January  1850,  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Col.  Hardy  Murfree.  She  was  crippled 
in  childhood  by  paralysis.  She  attended  school  in  Nashville  and 
Philadelphia.  Spending  her  summers  in  the  mountains  of  east^n 
Tennessee,  she  came  to  know  the  primitive  people  there  with 
whose  life  her  writings  deal.  She  contributed  to  Applelen's 
Journal,  and,  first  in  1878,  to  The  Atlantic  Mmthiy.  No  one, 
apparently,  suspected  that  the  author  of  these  stories  was  a 
woman,  and  her  identity  was  not  disdosed  until  18S5,  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  her  first  volume  of  short  stories,  In  the 
Tennessee  Motmtains.  She  deals  mainly  with  the  narrow,  stern 
life  of  the  Tennessee  mountaineers,  who,  left  behind  in  the  advance 
of  dvilization,  live  amid  traditions  and  customs,  and  ^>eak  a 
dialect,  peculiarly  their  own;  and  her  work  abounds  in  exquisite 
descriptiooB  of  scenery.  Among  her  other  books  are:  Where 
the  Battle  was  Fonghi  (1884),  a  novel  dealing  with  the  old  aristo- 
cratic southern  life;  Dawn  the  Ravine  (1885}  and  The  Story  of 
Keeion  Bluffs  (1887)  for  young  people;  The  Prophet  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  (iS85),a  novel; /»  tA«C;f>w;;(i886),  anovd; 
The  Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove  (1888),  a  novel;  In  the  "  Stranger- 
People's"  Country  (1891);  His  Vanished  Star  (1894),  a  novd; 
The  Mystery  of  WiUh-Face  Mountain  and  Other  Stories  (1895); 
The  Phantoms  of  the  Footbridge  and  Other  Stones  (1895);  The 
Young  Mountaineers  (r897),  short  atories;  The  Juggler  (1897); 
The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Loudon  (1899);  The  Bushwhackers  and 
Other  Stories  (1899);  The  Champion  (1902);  A  Spectre  of  Power 
(1903);  The  Frontienmaa  (1904);  The  Storm  Centre  (1905); 
The  Amukt  (igab);  The  Windfall  {igoj);  and  Fair  Miisissippian 
(1908). 

CRADLB  (of  uncertain  etymology,  possibly  connected  with 
"  crate  "  and  "  creel,"  i.e.  basket;  the  derivation  from  a  Cdtic 
word,  with  a  sense  of  rocking,  is  scouted  by  the  New  English 
Dictionary),  a  child's  bed  of  wood,  wicker  or  iron,  with  endosed 
sides,  slung  upon  pivots  or  mounted  on  rockers.  It  is  a  very 
andent  piece  of  furniture,  but  the  date  when  it  first  assumed 
its  characteristic  swinging  or  rocking  form  is  by  no  means  dear. 
A  miniature  in  ad  illuminated  Hisloire  delabelle  Hllaine  ia  the 
Bibliothique  Nationale  in  Paris  (end  of  the  14th  or  beginning  of 
the  isth  century)  shows  an  infant  sleeping  in  a  tiny  four-post 
bed  dung  upon  rockers.  In  its  oldest  forms  the  cradle  is  an 
oblong  oak  box  without  a  lid — originally  the  rockers  appear  to 


have  been  detachable — but,  like  all  other  housdtold  appliances, 
it  has  been  subject  to  changes  of  fashion  alike  in  shape  and 
adornment.  It  has  been  panelled  and  carved,  supported  on 
Renaissance  pillars,  inlaid  with  marqueterie  or  mounted  in 
gilded  bronze.  The  original  simple  shape  persisted  for  two  or 
ttiree  centuries — even  the  hood  niadc  its  appearance  very  early. 
In  the  i8lh  century,  however,  cradles  were  often  very  elaborate — 
indeed  in  France  they  had  begun  to  be  so  much  earlier,  but  the 
richly  carved  and  upholstered  examples  were  used  chiefly  for 
purposes  of  state,  bdng  in  fact  miniature  lits  de  parade.  In 
modem  times  they  have  become  lighter  and  simpler,  the  old  hood 
being  very  often  replaced  by  a  draped  curtain  dependent  from  a 
carved  or  shaped  upright.  About  the  middle  of  the  r9th  century 
iron  cradles  were  introduced,  along  with  iron  bedsteads.  A 
number  of  undoubted  historic  cradles  have  been  preserved, 
together  with  many  others  with  doubtful  attributions.  Two 
alleged  cradles  of  Henry  V.  exist;  one  which  claims  to  have  been 
used  by  the  unhappy  earl  of  Derwentwater  is  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  London;  the  other  is  at  Windsor  Castle. 
That  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  now  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Pau,  is 
mounted  upon  a  targe  tortoiseshell.  That  of  the  king  of  Rome 
("  Napoleon  11.")  wasdesignedbyPrud'hon,  and  along  with  that 
of  the  comte  de  Chambord  is  preserved  in  the  Garde  Meuble. 
In  England  a  cradle  is  now  often  called  a  "  bassinet  "  {i.e. 
little  basket),  and  the  "  cot "  has  to  some  extent  taken  its  place. 
By  analogy,  the  word  "  cradle "  is  also  applied  to  various 
sorts  of  framework  in  engineering,  and  to  a  rocking-tool 
used  in  engraving. 

CBADOCK,  a  town  of  South  Africa,  capital  of  a  division  of  the 
Cape  province,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Great  Fish  river,  181  m, 
by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  Pop.  {11)04)  776»-  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  wool  industry  of  the  Cape,  and  does  also 
a  large  trade  in  ostrich  feathers,  mohair,  &c.  The  town  enjoys 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  health  resorts  in  the  province. 
It  stands  at  an  altitude  of  2S56  ft.;  the  climate  is  very  dry, 
the  average  aimual  rainfall  being  14-50  in.  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  is  77-6"  F.  Three  miles  N.  of  the  town  are  sulphur 
baths  (temp.  100°  F)  used  for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism.  In 
the  neighbouring  district  survive  a  few  herds  of  zebras,  now 
protected  by  the  game  laws.  The  town  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  and  is  named  after  Sir  John  Cradock, 
governor  of  the  Cape  1811-1813.  The  division  has  an  area  of 
3048  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  (1904)  of  18,803,  of  whom  41%  are  white. 

CRAFT  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages  for  strength, 
or  power;  cf.  Ger.  Kraft),  a  word  confined  in  English  only,  of 
the  Teutouic  languages  in  which  it  occurs,  to  intellectual  power, 
and  used  as  a  synonym  of  "  art."  It  then  means  skill  or  in- 
genuity, especially  in  the  manual  arts,  hence  its  use  in  the 
expression  "  Arts  and  Crafts  "  (q.v.),  and  it  is  thus  applied  to 
the  trade  or  profession  in  which  sudi  skill  is  displayed,  to  an 
association  of  workmen  of  a  particular  trade,  a  trade  gild,  and 
in  particular  to  Freemasons,  "the  craft";  the  word  appears 
also  in  words  such  as  "  handicraft "  or  "  craftsman."  Skill 
applied  to  outwit  or  deceive  gives  the  common  sense  of  cunning 
or  trickery,  and  it  is  this  meaning  which  is  implied  in  such 
combined  words  as  "  priestcraft,"  "  witchcraft "  and  the  like, 
A  more  particular  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  nautical  sense  of 
vessels  of  transport  by  water;  this  is  probably  a  colloquially 
shortened  form  either  of  "  vessels  of  a  fisherman's,  lighterman's 
&c.,  craft,"  i.e.  "art,"  or  of  "vessels  of  a  heavier  or  lighter 
craft,"  i.e.  burden  or  capacity;  in  both  cases  the  qualifying 
words  are  dropped  and  the  word  comes  to  be  used  of  vessels  in 
general. 

CRAG  (a  Celtic  word,  cf.  Gad.  creag,  Manx  creg,  and  Wdsb  and 
modern  Scots  crot'g),  a  steep  rock.  The  word  appears  in  many 
place-names  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  is  also 
connected  with  "  carrick,"  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  also 
found  in  place-names.  In  geology,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
strata  in  which  a  shelly  sand  deposit  is  found,  and,  in  the  expres- 
sion "  crag  and  tail,"  to  a  formation  of  hills,  in  which  one  side  is 
predpitous  and  lofty  and  the  other  slopes  or  "  tails  "  gradually 
away,  as  in  the  Castle  Rock  in  Edinburgh. 
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CRAQftS.  JMHi  (1657^1731),  English  poStkiui,  was  a  son  of 
Anthoii)'  Craggs  of  Holbeck,  Durham,  and  was  baptized  on  the 
loth  of  June  1657.  After  following  varioua  callingB  In  London, 
Cn^gs,  who  was  a  peiwm  of  considerable  flnaocial  ability, 
entered  lihe  service  of  the  dudiesfl  of  Marlborough,  aad  through 
ber  influence  became  in  1703  member  of  parliament  for  Gram- 
pound,  retaining  his  seat  until  1713-  He  was  in  busineaa  as  an 
army  dotbier  and  held  several  official  positions,  becoming  joint 
poBtmaster-gcneral  in  1715;  and,  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  in  all  these  capacities,  he  amassed  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Craggs  also  increased  his  wealth  by  mixing  in  the 
affairs  of  tbt  South  Sea  Company,  but  after  his  death  an  act  of 
pariiament  confiscated  all  tiK  property  which  be  had  acquired 
since  December  17 19.  He  left  an  encumous  fortune  when  he 
died  on  the  i6th  of  March  1731.  It  is  possible  that  Craggs 
committed  suicide. 

His  son,  Jakes  Csaogs  the  younger  (1686-1721),  was  bom  at 
Westminster  on  the  9th  of  April  1686.  Part  of  his  early  life  was 
spent  abroad,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George 
Louis,  elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  King  George  I.  In  1713 
he  became  member  of  parliament  for  Tregoney,  in  1 71 7  secretary- 
at-war,  and  in  the  following  year  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  State.  Craggs  was  implicated  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  but 
not  so  deeply  as  his  father,  whom  he  predeceased,  dying  on  the 
i6thof  February  1731.  Am<aig  Craggs's  friends  were  Pope,  who 
wrote  the  epitaph  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Addison  and  Gay. 

CRAIQ.  JOHK  (i5I3?-i6oo},  Scottish  refonner,  bom  about 
1513,  was  the  son  of  Craig  of  Craigston,  Aberdeenshire,  vbo  was 
killed  at  Flodden  in  1513.  After  an  education  at  St  Andrews, 
and  acting  as  tutor  to  tJie  children  of  Lord  Darcy,  the  English 
warden  of  the  Korth,  he  became  a  Dominican,  but  was  soon  in 
trouble  as  a  heretic.  In  1536  he  made  his  way  to  England,  but 
ftuling  to  obtain  the  preferment  he  dewred  at  Cambridge,  he 
went  on  tci  Italy,  where  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  ^o  was 
himself  accused  of  heresy,  secured  him  the  post  of  master  of  the 
novices  In  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna.  For  some  years  he 
was  busy  travelling  in  the  Levant  in  the  interests  of  his  order,  but 
a  perusal  of  Calvin's  InsHtvtes  revived  hia  heretical  tendencies, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Lilce  the  En^i^  scholar  and 
statesman,  Thomas  Wilson,  he  owed  his  escape  to  the  riot  which 
broke  out  on  the  death  of  Paul  IV.  on  the  i8th  of  August  1559, 
when  the  mob  burst  open  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  After 
various  adventures  he  reached  Vienna,  where  he  preached,  and 
was  protected  by  the  semi-Lutheran  archduke  (afterwards  the 
emperor)'  Maximilian  II. 

In  1560  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  in  r56i  he  was  ordained 
Minister  of  Hblyrood,  and  in  1562  Knox's  colleague  in  the  High 
Church.  His  defence  of  churA  property  and  privilege  against  the 
predatory  instincts  of  Uie  nobles  and  the  pretensions  of  the  state 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Lethington  and  others;  but  he 
seems  to  have  condoned,  if  he  was  not  privy  to,Riccio'8  murder. 
At  first  he  refused  to  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
Mary  and  Bothwrfl,  though  in  the  end  he  yielded  with  a  protest 
that  he  "  abhorred  and  detested  the  marriage."  He  had  been 
associated  with  Knox  in  various  commissions  for  the  organization 
of  the  church,  but  he  wished  to  compromise  between  the  two 
extreme  parties,  ftom  i57i-r579  Craig  was  in  the  north, 
whither  be  had  l>een  sent  to  "  Oluminate  those  dar^  places  in  Mar, 
Buchan  and  Aberdeen."  In  1S79  ^^  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  young  James  VI.,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  In  1581 
episcopacy  was  abolished  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  a  commission 
on  which  Craig  had  sat;  he  also  assisted  at  the  composition  of 
theSeconrfBooft of Dwcl^HwandtheNational Covenant  of  1580, 
and  hi  1381  compiled  "Ane  Shorte  and  Generale  Confession" 
called  the  "  King's  Confession,"  which  was  imposed  on  all  parish 
ministers  and  graduates  and  became  the  basis  of  the  Covenant  of 
1638.  Heapproved  of  the  Ruthven  raid,  and  admonished  James 
in  terms  which  made  him  weep,  but  produced  no  alteration  in  his 
conduct,  and  before  long  Craig  was  denouncing  the  supremacy  of 
Arran.  But  he  was  averse  from  the  violence  of  Melville,  and  was 
willmg  to  admit  the  royal  supremacy  "  as  far  as  the  word  of  God 


allows."  JamesVL,LikeHenryVin.,acceptedtliiscompromiBe, 
and  the  oath  in  this  form  was  taken  by  Craig,  the  royal  chafdaioa 
and  some  others.  In  1593  was  pubUdied  Craig's  CaUckism. 
He  died  on  the  istii  of  December  r6oo. 

See  T.  G.  Law's  Pref.  to  CraigB  CaUdUtm  (iSSs) I  Bain'a  CaL 
Scottuh  State  Papers;  Reg.  P.  C.  Scotl.;  Hew  Scott's  FtuH  EaJet. 
Scot.;  Knox's,  Calderwood's  and  Civib'i Eccies.  Histories;  McCrie'a 


CRAIG.  SIR  THOMAS  (  c.  1538-1608),  Scottish  jurist  and  poet, 
wasbom  about  1538.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Craig  of  Craigfintray,  or  Craigston,  in  Aberdeenshire,  but 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  in  some  way  related  to  the  Craigfin- 
tray family  nothing  regarding  Ilia  turth  is  known  with  certainty. 
He  was  educated  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  B.A,  degree  in 
1555.  From  St  Andrews  he  went  to  France,  to  study  the  canon 
and  the  dvil  law.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about  1561,  and  was 
admitted  advocate  in  February  1563.  In  1564  he  was  ^pointed 
justice-depute  by  the  justice-general,  Archibald,  eari  of  Argyll; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  presided  at  many  of  the  criminid  trials 
of  the  period.  In  1573  he  was  appointed  ah«iff-depute  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  j6o6  procurator  for  the  church.  He  never 
became  a  lord  of  session,  a  circumstance  that  was  unquestionably 
due  to  his  own  choice.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  the  honour  of 
itnigbthood  irin'ch  the  king  wished  to  confer  on  him  in  1604, 
when  he  came  to  London  as  one  of  the  Scottish  commis^oners 
regarding  the  union  between  the  kingdoms — the  only  political 
object  he  seems  to  have  cared  about;  but  in  accon^ce  with 
James's  co&nnands  he  has  always  been  styled  and  reputed  a 
knight.  Craig  was  married  to  Helen,  daughter  <^  Heriot  of 
Lumphoy  in  Midlothian,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Ws  eldest  son,  Sir  Lewis  Craig  (1569-1693),  was 
raised  to  the  bench  in  1604,  and  among  his  other  descendants  are 
several  wdl-known  names  in  the  list  of  Scottish  lawyers.  He  died 
on  the  36th  of  February  1608. 

Except  his  poems,  the  only  one  of  Craig's  works  which  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  was  hia  Jus  feudaie  (r6o3;  ed.  R.  Bumet, 
1655;  Leipzig,  1716;  ed.  J.  Baillie  1733),  The  object  of  this 
treatise  was  to  assimilate  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  but, 
instead  of  this,  it  was  an  important  factor  in  building  up  and 
solidifying  the  law  of  Scotland  into  a  separate  system.  Other 
works  were  De  vnione  regnontm  Brilanniae  ^actatus,  De  jure 
svccessionisregniAngliaenndDekomimodispitlaiio.  Translations 
of  the  last  two  have  been  published,  and  in  1910  an  edition  of  the 
De  Unione  appeared,  with  translation  and  notes  by  C,  S.  Teny. 
Craig's  first  poem,  an  Epitkalamium  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  and  Damley,  appeared  in  1 565.  Most  of  his 
poems  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Deliliae  poitarum  Scotorum. 

See  P.  F,  Tytler,  Life  of  Craig  (1833) ;  Life  prefixed  to  Baitlie's 
edition  of  the  Jus  feudaie. 

6RAIQIE,  KARL  HARY  TERESA  (i867-i9<>6),  Anglo- 
American  novelist  and  dramatist,  who  wrote  under  the  pen-name 
of  "  John  Olivik  Hobbeb,"  was  bora  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
3Td  of  November  1867.  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  John 
Morgan  Richards,  and  was  educated  in  London  and  Paris. 
When  she  was  nineteen  she  married  Reginald  Walpole  Craigie, 
by  whom  she  had  one  son,  John  Churchill  Craigie:  but  the 
marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and  was  dissolved  on  her 
petition  in  July  1895.  She  was  brought  up  as  a  Noncon- 
formist, but  in  1892  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  die  remained  a  devout  and  serious  member. 
Her  first  little  book,  the  brilliant  and  epigrammatic  Some 
Emotions  atid  a  Moral,  was  published  in  1891  in  Mr  Fisher  Unwin's 
"  Pseudonym  Library,"  and  was  followed  by  The  Sinner's 
Comedy  (1893),  A  Study  in  Temptations  {^Aq^),  A  Bundle  of  Life 
(1894),  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wickenhom.  The  Herb 
Moon  (1896),  a  country  love  story,  was  followed  by  The  School  for 
Saints  (T897),  with  a  sequel,  Robert  Orange  (T9tx)).  Mrs  Craigie 
had  already  written  a  one-act  "  proverb,"  Journeys  end  in  Losers 
Meeting,  produced  by  Ellen  Terty  in  1894,  and  a  three-act 
tragedy,  "  Osbem  and  Ursyne,"  printed  in  the  Anglo^axon 
Review  (1899),  when  her  successful  piece,  The  Ambassador,  was 
produced  at  the  St  James's  Tlieatre  in  1898.    A  Repentance  (one 
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act,  i6M>Mid  The  WUdomof  Ike  WtM  (i^ao)  w^t  prodwxd  at 
the  same  theatre,  snd  The  FlttU  qJ  Pan  (1904)  &nt  at 
Manchester  aod  then  at  the  SbaftesbuTy  theatre;  she  was  also 
part  author  of  The  Bishop's  Meve  (Garrick  Theatre,  1903). 
Later  books  are  The  Serious  Wooing  (1901),  Love  and  the  Soul 
Hunters  (igoa),  Tales  about  Temperament  (1902),  The  Vineyard 
(1904).  Mrs  Craigie  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure  in  I»ndon  on 
the  lith  of  August  1906. 

CRAIK,  DINAH  HARIA  (1826-1897),  Engbsh  uovelist, 
better  kaown  by  her  maiden  name  oi  Mulock,  and  atill  better 
as  "  the  author  of  John  Haiifax,  Gentleman,"  was  the  dau^tei 
of  Thomas  Mulock,  an  eccentric  religious  enthu&iast  of  Irish 
eatraction,and  wasboroon  the  20th of  April  1836  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  in  Sta&oidshire,  where  her  father  was  the  minister  of  a 
small  congregation.  Sbe  settled  in  London  about  1846,  deter- 
mined to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  her  pen,  and,  beginning  with 
fiction  for  cbildten,  advanced  steadily  until  John  Haiifax, 
Gentleman  (1S57),  placed  ht^r  in  the  front  rank  «[  the  women 
novelists  of  her  day.  A  Life/or  a  Life  (1859),  though  inferior, 
maintained  a  high  position,  but  she  afterwards  wrote  little  of 
importance  except  some  very  charming  tales  for  children.  Her 
most  remarkable  novels,  after  those  mentioned  above,  were  The 
OgUines  (r849),  Olive  (1850),  The  Head  of  the  Family  (1851), 
Agatha's  Husband  {1853).  There  is  much  passion  and  power  in 
these  early  works,  and  all  that  Mrs  Craik  wrote  was  characterised 
by  high  principle  and  deep  feeling.  Some  of  the  short  stories  in 
Avillion  and  other  Tales  also  exhibit  a  fine  imagination.  She 
published  some  poems  distinguished  by  genuine  lyrical  spirit, 
narratives  of  tours  in  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  and  A  Woman's 
Thouthtf  about  Women.  She  married  Mr  G.  L.  Craik,  a  partner  in 
the  house  <A  Macmillan  &  Company,  in.  rS64,  and  died  at  Short- 
lands,  near  Bromley,  Kent,  on  the  lath  of  October  r887. 

CRAIK.  GEORGE  ULUB  (i798-r866),  English  man  of  letters, 
the  son  of  a  schoolmaster,  was  born  at  Kennoway,  Fifeshire,  in 
r798.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  St  Andrews  with  the 
intention  of  entcrmg  the  church,  but,  altering  hb  plans,  became 
the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper,  and  went  to  London  in  1834  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  He  became  connected  with  a  short- 
lived literary  paper  called  the  Verulam;  in  1831  he  published  his 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Di^ulties  among  the  works  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  he  contributed  a 
considerable  number  of  biographical  and  historical  articles  to 
the  Penny  Cydopaedia;  and  he  edited  the  Pictorial  History  of 
England,  himself  writing  much  of  the  work.  In  1844  he  published 
his  History  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  Englandfram  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  Uie  Present  Time,  illustrated  by  eictracts.  Craik  is 
best  known  for  his  abridged  version  of  this  work.  The  History  of 
English  Literature  and  the  English  Language  (1861),  which  passed 
through  several  editions.  In  the  next  year  appeared  his  Spenser 
and  his  Poetry,  an  abstract  of  Spenser's  poems,  with  hbtorical 
and  biographical  notes  and  frequent  quotations;  and  in  r847  his 
Bacon,  his  Writings  and  his  Philosophy,  a  work  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  two  last-mentioned  works  appeared  among  Knight's  Weekly 
Volumes.  Two  years  la ter  Craik  obtained  the  chair  of  history  and 
English  literature  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  a  position  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  asth  of  June  1866. 
He  had  married  Miss  Jeannette  Dempster  (d.  1856)  in  1836,  and 
his  daughter,  Georgians  Marion  Craik  (Mis  A.  W.  May),  wrote 
over  thirty  novels,  of  which  Lost  and  Won  (1859)  was  the  best. 
Besidestheworkaalreadynoticed,  Craik  published  the  History  of 
British  Commerce  from  the  Earliest  Times  (1844),  Romance  of  the 
Peerage  (1848-1850)  and  The  English  of  Shakespeare  (1856). 

CRAIL(formerlyKAiiEL),aroyaI  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  a  m.  from  Fife  Ness,  the  most  easterly  point  of  the 
county,  and  n  m.  S.E.  of  St  Andrews  by  the  North  British 
railway,  but  2  m.  nearer  by  road.  Pop.  (1901)  1077.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  a  town  of  some  note  as  early  as  the  gth  century; 
and  its  castle,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any  remains,  was  the 
residence  of  David  I.  and  other  Scottish  kings.  It  was  consti- 
tuted a  royal  burgh  by  a  charter  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  and 
had  its  privileges  confirmed  by  Robert  XL  in  1371,  by  Mary  in 
rSS3i  *iid  by  Charles  I.  in  1635.     Of  its  priory,  dedicated  to 


St  Rufu>,  a  lew  ruins  Still  cadit.  The  cfaufObwfiMatlnibbB,  the 
patron  soXnt  of  Crail,  is  an  edifice  of  great  antiquity.  Maoy  of  the 
ordinary  houses  are  massive  and  quaint.  The  public  buildings 
include  a,  library  and  reading-room  and  town  halL  The  chief 
industries  comprise  fisheries,  especially  for  crabs,  shipping  and 
brewing.  It  is  growing  in  favour  as  a  summer  resort.  It  unites 
with  St  Andrews,  the  two  Anstrutheis,  Kilrenny,  Fittenweem 
and  Cupar  in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 

Balcomie  Castle,  about  3  m.  to  the  N.E.,  dates  from  the  14th 
century.  Here  Mary  of  Guise  landed  in  1538,  a  few  days  before 
her  marriage  to  James  V.  in  St  Andrews  cathedral.  In  the  18th 
century  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  various  proprietors  and 
was  ultimately  shorn  of  much  of  its  original  size  and  grandeur. 
The  East  Neuk  is  a  term  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
country  round  Fife  Ness,  and  more  generally  to  all  of  the  peninsula 
east  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  St  Andrews  to  Elie-  For 
fully  half  the  year  the  cottages  of  its  villages  »xc  damp  with  the 
haar,  or  dense  mist,  borne  on  the  east  wind  &-om  the  North  Sea. 

CRAIUHBIM,  or  Zsahsbem,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wllrttemberg,  on  the  Jagst,  a  tributary  of  the 
Neckar,  at  the  junction  of  railways  to  Heilbroim  and  FArth. 
Pop.  (1900)  5251.  There  are  two  Evangelical  churches  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  handsome  town  hall,  with  a  tower 
235  ft.  high.  The  industrial  establishments  include  extensive 
tanneries  and  machine  workshops,  and  there  is  a  brisk  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 

Crailsheim  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1338,  successfully 
withstood  a  siege  by  the  forces  of  several  Swabian.imp^ial;  cities 
(1379-1380),  a  feat  which  is  annually  celebrated,  passed  later 
into  the  possession  of  the  burgiaves  of  Nuremberg,  and  came 
in  1791  to  Prussia,  in  1806  to  Bavaria  and  1810  to  Wilrttemberg. 

CRAIOVA,  or  Kjeajova,  the  coital  of  the  department  of 
Doljiu,  Rumania,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Jiu,  and 
on  the  main  Walachian  railway  from  Verciorova  to  Bucharest. 
Fop.  (1900)  HSA3^-  A  branch  railway  to  Calafat  facilitates  the 
export  tra^  with  Bulgaria.  Craiova  is  the  chief  commercial 
town  west  of  Bucharest;  the  surrounding  uplands  are  very  rich 
in  grain,  pasturage  and  vegetable  products,  and  contain  extensive 
forests.  The  town  has  rope  and  carriage  factories,  and  dose  by 
is  a  large  tannery,  worked  by  convict  labour,  and  supplying  the 
army.  The  principal  trade  is  in  cattle,  cereals,  fish,  linen, 
pottery,  glue  and  leather.  In  the  town,  which  is  the  ht^- 
quarters  of  the  First  Army  Corps,  there  are  military  and  com- 
mercial academies,  an  appeal  court  and  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
besides  many  churches,  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Protestant,  with  synagogues  for  the  Jews. 

Craiova,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  Roman  Castra  Nova, 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Little  Walachia.  Its  ancient  bans  or 
military  governors  were,  next  to  the  princes,  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  Walachia,  and  the  district  is  still  styled  the  banat  of  Craiova. 
Among  the  holders  of  this  office  were  Michael  the  Brave  (1593- 
1601),  and  several  members  of  the  celebrated  Bassarab  family 
[g.v.).  The  bans  had  the  right  of  coining  money  stamped  with 
their  own  effigies,  and  hence  arose  the  name  of  bant  (centimes). 
The  Rumanian  franc,  or  leu  ("  lion  "),  50  called  from  the  image  it 
bore,  came  likewise  from  Craiova.  In  1397  Craiova  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  won  by  Prince  Mircea  over  Bayesid  I.  sultan 
of  the  Turks;  and  in  October  1853,  of  an  engagement  between 
Turks  and  Russians. 

CRAMBO,  an  old  rhyming  game  which,  according  to  Strutt 
(Sports  and  Pastimes),  was  played  as  early  as  the  14th  century 
under  the  name  of  the  ABC  of  Aristotle.  In  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts  it  was  very  popular,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  the  time.  Thus  Congreve'sitjw/cir  iow,  i.  j,  contains 
the  passage,  "  Get  the  Maids  to  Crambo  in  an  Evening,  and 
learn  the  knack  of  Rhiming."  Crambo,  or  capping  the  rhyme, 
is  now  played  by  one  player  thinking  of  a  word  and  telling  the 
others  what  it  rhymes  with,  the  others  not  naming  the  actual 
word  they  guess  butitsmeaning.  Thusonesays"  I  knowa  word 
that  rhymes  with  bird."  A  second  asks  "Is  it  ridiculous?" 
"No,  it  is  not  absurd."  "Is  it  a  part  of  speech?"  "No,  it  is  not 
a  word."     This  proceeds  until  the  right  word  is  guessed. 
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In  Dumb  Crambo  the  guesiers,  Instead  of  naming  the  word, 
express  its  meaning  by  dumb  show,  a  rtiyme  bdag  given  tbem  as 
a  clue. 

CRAMER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST  (1771-1858),  Englbh  musjcian, 
of  Geirman  estiaction,  was  bom  in  Mannheim,  on  the  a4th  of 
Fehruaiyi77i.  Hewastheson  of  WUhelm Cramer  (1743-1799), 
a  famous  Lomk>n  violinist  and  musical  cimductor,  one  of  a 
niunexous  family  who  were  identified  with  the  progress  of  music 
during  the  i8th  and  igih  centuries.  Johann  Baptist  was  brought 
to  London  as  a  child,  and  it  was  in  London  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  musical  eSorts  was  exercised.  From  1782  to  1784  be 
studied  the  pianoforte  under  Muxio  Clementi,  and  soon  became 
known  Bi  a  profeasional  pianist  both  in  London  and  on  the 
contitwat;  he  enjoyed  a  world-wide  rqiutation,  and  was 
particulaily  aM>reciated  by  Beethoven.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  i6th  of  April  1858.  Apart  irom  his  pianoforte-playing 
Cramer  is  important  as  a  compoaer,  and  as  principal  founder 
in  1S34  of  the  London  music-pubiishing  house  of  Cramer  &  Co. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  sonatas,  &c.,  for  pianoforte,  and  other 
compositionB;  but  his  itudes  is  the  work  by  which  he  lives  as 
a  composed.  Theae  "  studies "  have  appeared  In  numerons 
editions,  from  tSio  onwards,  and  became  the  stajde  pieces  in  the 
training  of  )»antata. 

CRAMBR.  JOHH  AHTOHY  (t7g3~i848),  English  classical 
scholar  and  geographer,  was  bora  at  MitlAdi  in  SwitMriand. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Christ  Churcb,  Oxford, 
He  resided  in  Oxford  till  1844,  during  which  time  he  held  many 
important  (dBces,  being  public  orator,  principal  at  New  Inn  Hall 
(«iiich  he  rebnill  at  his  own  expense),  and  professor  of  modem 
history.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle, 
wbfdi  he  held  until  his  death  at  Scarborough  on  tbe  >4tb  of 
August  1848.  His  worlu  are  of  considerable  importance;  A 
Diasertatum  dm  tke  Pasiage  of  Rannibai  over  the  Alfs,  published 
anonyn»UBly  with  B.  L.  Wickhann  (znd  ed.,  tSiS),  "  a  scholar- 
like  work  of  firat-inije  abdity";  geographical  and  historical 
descriptions  of  Ancient  Italy  (i8a6),  Ancient  Greece  (iSaS),  Asia 
Minor  (1833);  Travels  of  Nicander  Nttcins  of  Cofcyra  [Greek 
traveUer  of  the  i6th  ceninry]  im^  England  (1841);  Catenae 
Graecontm  Eatrwn  itt  Norma  Tettamentum  (183S-1844); 
AmciUla  Graeco  (from  the  MSS.  of  the  roy^  library  in  Paris, 
1839-18+1). 

CRilUR»  KARL  VOK  (iStS-rgos),  Bavarian  poUtidan,  had 
a  Tsry  temarhable  career,  rising  gradually  from  a  mere  workman 
in  a  factory  at  Dooe  near  Nuremberg  to  the  post  of  manager, 
and  fiiuQly  becoming  part  prbpriet(»:  of  the  establishment.  Leav- 
ing business  in  1870  he  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  politics. 
From  1648  he  bad  been  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  second  chamber, 
at  first  representing  tbe  district  of  Erlangen-FOrth,  and  after- 
wards Nuremberg,  which  dty  also  sent  him  after  the  war  of 
1866  aa  its  deputy  to  the  German  customs  parliament,  and  from 
1871  to  1874  to  the  first  German  Reichstag.  He  sat  in  these 
bodies  as  a  member  at  the  Progressive  party  {FonnkriUsparlei) , 
and  in  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal'(^f'etr«nff  j;e) 
party.  His  eloquence  had  a  great  hold  upon  the  muses.  As  a 
pariiamentaiian  he  was  very  clear-headed,  and  thoroughly 
understood  bow  to  lead  a  party.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
reporter  of  tbe  finance  committee  of  the  chamber.  In  t88i,  on 
account  of  his  great  services  in  connexion  with  the  Bavarian 
National  Exhibition  of  Nuremberg,  the  order  of  the  crown  of 
Bavaria  was  conferred  upon  him,  carrying  with  it  the  honour  of 
nobility.  He  died  at  Nuremberg  on  the  3  ist  of  December  1901. 

CRAHPt  CHARLES  HSmT  (i8t8-  ),  American  ship- 
buildcT,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th 
of  May  18^8,  of  German  descent,  his  family  name  having  been 
Krampf.  He  was  the  eldest  of  eleven  children  of  William 
Cmmp  (i8o7-ra69),  a  pioneer  American  shipbnilder,  who  in  1830 
established  shipyards  ori  tbe  Delaware  river  near  Philadelphia. 
The  SOB  was  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  Central  high  school, 
after  which  he  was  employed  in  his  father's  shipyards  and  made 
hiHsdf  master  of  every  detail  of  ship  construction.  He  showed 
especial  aptitude  as  a  naval  architect  and  designer,  and  after 
beoeaiing.fais  fatb^'s  partner  in  1849  it  was  to  that  branch  of 


the  work  that  he  devoted  himself.  His  inventive  capacity  and 
resourcefulness,  together  with  the  com[dete  success  of  his 
innovations  in  naval  construction,  soon  gave  him  high  rank 
as  an  authority  on  shipbuUdiog,  and  made  his  influence  in  that 
industry  widely  felt.  In  the  Mexican  War  he  designed  surf 
boats  for  the  landing  of  troops  at  Vera  Cruz;  during  the  Civil 
War  he  designed  and  built  several  ironclads  for  the  United 
States  navy,  notably  the  "  New  Ironsides  "  in  i86a,  and  the 
light-draught  monitots  used  in  the  Carolina  sounds  ',  and  after 
1S87  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  from  his  own  designs  many 
of  the  most  powerful  ships  in  the  "  new  "  navv,  including 
the  cruisers  '  Columbia,"  "  Minneapolis "  and  'Brooklyn," 
and  the  battleships  "  Indiana,"  "Iowa,"  "Massachusetts," 
"  Alabama  "  and  "  Maine."  In  every  progtessive  step  in  ocean 
shipbuilding,  in  the  transformation  from  sail  to  steam,  and 
from  wood  to  iron  and  steel,  Cramp  had  a  prominent  part.  His. 
fame  as  a  ^pbuilder  extended  to  Europe,  and  he  huUt  war- 
ships for  several  fordgn  navies,  among  others  the  "  Retvizan  "' 
and  the  "  Variag  "  for  the  Russian  government.  He  also  con- 
structed a  number  of  freight  and  passenger  steamships  for  several 
trans- Atlantic  lines. 

See  A.  C.  Buel,  ilemoirt  of  C.  H.  Cramp  (PhiladelF^iia,  1906).   T. 

CRAMP,  a  painful  spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles,  most 
frequently  occurring  in  the  limbs,  but  also  apt  to  affect  certain 
internal  organs.  This  disorder  belong  to  the  class  of  diseases 
known  as  local  spasms,  of  which  other  varieties  exist  in  such 
affections  as  spasmodic  asthma  and  colic.  The  cause  of  these 
painftil  seizures  resides  fn  the  nervous  system,  and  operates 
either  directly  from  the  great  nerve  centres,  or,  as  is  generally  ' 
the  case,  indirectly  by  reflex  action,  as,  for  example,  when  attacks 
are  brought  on  by  some  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

In  its  most  common  form,  that  of  cramp  in  the  limbs,  this 
disorder  comes  on  suddenly,  often  during  sleep,  the  patient 
being  aroused  by  an  agonizing  feeling  of  pain  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg  or  back  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  in  many  instances  with  a 
sensation  of  sickness  or  faiotness  from  the  intensity  of  the  suffer- 
ing. During  the  paroxysm  the  muscular  fibres  affected  can  often 
be  felt  gathered  up  into  a  hard  knot.  The  attack  in  general 
lasts  but  a  few  seconds,  and  then  suddenly  departs,  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  ceasing  entirely,  or,  on  the  other  . 
hand,  relief  maycomemoregradually  during  a  period  of  minutes 
or  even  hours.  A  Kability  to  cramp  is  often  associated  with  a 
rheomatic  or  gouty  tendency,  but  occasional  attacks  are  common 
enough  apart  from  this,  and  are  often  induced  by  some  peculiar 
posture  which  a  limb  hasassumed during  sleep.  Exposure  of  the 
limbs  to  cold  will  also  bring  on  cramp,  and  to  this  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  its  frequent  occurrence  in  swimmers.  Cramp  of  the 
extremities  is  also  weH  known  as  one  of  the  most  distressinK 
accompaniments  of  cholera.  It  is  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  process  of  parturition,  Just  before  delivery. 

This  painful  disorder  can  be  greatly  relieved  and  often  entirely 
removed  by  firmly  grasping  or  briskly  rubbing  the  affected  part 
with  the  hand,  or  by  anything  which  makes  an  impression  on  flie 
nerves,  such  as  warm  applications.  Even  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
movement  of  the  limb  will  often  succeed  in  terminating  theattack. 

What  is  termed  cramp  of  the  stomach,  or  gastralgia,  usually 
occurs  as  a  symptom  in  connexion  with  some  form  of  gastric 
disorder,  such  as  aggravated  dyspepsia,  or  actual  organic  disease 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

TTie  disease  known  as  Writer's  Cramp,  or  Scrivener's  Palsy,  is 
a  spasm  which  affects  certain  muscles  when  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  acts,  the  result  of  education  and  long  usage,  and 
Whtcb  does  not  occur  when  the  same  muscles  are  employed  in 
acts  of  a  different  kind.  This  disorder  owes  its  name  to  the 
relative  frequency  with  which  it  is  met  in  persons  who  write 
much,  although  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them,  but  is  liable 
to  occur  in  individuals  of  almost  any  handicraft.  It  was  termed 
by  Dr  Duchenne  Functional  Spasm. 

The  symptoms  are  in  the  first  instance  a  gradually  increasing 

difficulty  experienced  In  conducting  the  movements  required 

for  executing  the  work  in  hand.     Taking,  for  example,  the  case 

of  writers,  there  Is  a  feeling  that  the  pen  csnnotV  movwi  wi|* 
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the  same  freedom  as  before,  and  the  handwriting  ia  more  or  less 
altered  in  consequence.  At  tat  early  at«ge  of  the  disease  the 
difficulty  may  be  to  a  large  extent  overcome  by  persevering 
efforts,  but  ultimately,  when  the  attempt  is  persisted  in,  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  occasionally  also  thiMe  of  the  forearm, 
are  seized  with  spasm  or  cramp,  so  that  the  act  of  writing  is 
rendered  impossible.  Sometimes  the  fingers,  instead  of  being 
cramped,  move  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  the  pen  cannot  be 
grasped,  while  in  other  rare  instances  a  Idnd  of  paralysis  aSects 
the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  and  they  are  powerless  to  make  the 
movements  necessary  for  holding  the  pen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
it  is  only  in  the  act  of  writing  that  these  phenomena  present 
themselves,  and  that  for  all  other  movements  the  fingers  and 
arms  possess  their  natural  power.  The  same  symptoms  are 
observed  and  the  same  remarks  a[q>ly  mutatis  mularuUt  in  the 
case  of  musicians,  artists,  compositors,  seamstresses,  tailors  and 
many  mechanics  in  whom  this  afEection  may  occur.  Indeed, 
although  actually  a  rare  disease,  no  muscle  or  group  of  muscles 
in  the  body  which  is  specially  called  into  action  in  any  particular 
occupation  is  exempt  from  liability  to  this  fimctional  spasm. 

The  exact  pathology  of  writer's  cramp  has  not  been  worked 
out,  but  it  is  oow  generaUy  accepted  that  the  disease  is  not  alocal 
one  of  muscles  or  nerves,  but  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  The  complaint  never  occurs  under  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  females.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to  the  disease,  but  more  usually 
there  is  a  history  of  alcoholism  in  the  parents,  or  some  neuro- 
pathic  heredity.  In  its  treatment  the  fii^t  requisite  is  absolute 
cessation  from  the  employment  which  caused  it.  Usually, 
however,  complete  rest  of  the  arm  is  undesirable,  and  recovery 
takes  place  more  speedily  if  other  actions  of  a  different  kind  are 
regularly  practised.  If  a  return  to  the  same  work  is  a  necessity, 
then  Sir  W.  R.  Gowers  insists  on  some  modification  of  method  in 
performing  the  act,  as  writing  from  the  shoulder  instead  of  the 
wrist. 

'  CRAHP-RIHOS,  rin^  anciently  worn  as  a  cure  for  cramp  and 
"  falling-sickness  "  or  epilepsy.  The  legend  is  that  the  first  one 
was  presented  to  Edward  the  Confessor  by  a  pilgrim  on  his 
return  from  Jerusalem,  its  miraculous  properties  being  explained 
to  the  king.  At  his  death  it  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  abbot 
of  Westnunster,  by  whom  it  was  used  medically  and  was  known 
as  St  Edward's  Ring.  From  that  time  the  belief  grew  that  the 
successors  of  Edward  inherited  his  powers,  and  that  the  rings 
blessed  by  them  worked  cures.  Hence  arose  the  custom  for  the 
successive  sovereigns  of  England  each  year  on  Good  Friday 
formally  to  Mess  a  number  of  cramp-rings.  A  service  was  held ; 
prayers  and  psalms  were  said;  and  water  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  "  was  poured  over  the  rings,  which 
were  always  of  gold  or  silver,  and  made  from  the  metal  that  the 
kmg  offered  to  the  Cross  on  Good  Friday.  The  ceremony 
survived  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  the  belief  in  the  curative 
powers  of  similar  circlets  of  sacred  metal  has  Ungered  on  even  to 
the  present  day. 

For  an  account  <A  the  ceremony  see  F.  G.  Waldron,  Tht  Literary 
iiustum  (London,  1793);  see  also  Notts  and  Queries,  vq\.  vii.,iS53; 
vol.  ix.,  1878. 

CRANACH,  LUCAS  C1472-1553),  German  painter,  was  bom  at 
Cronach  in  upper  Franconia,  and  learnt  the  art  of  drawing  from 
his  father.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  his  descent  or  the 
name  of  his  parents.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  school  in 
which  he  was  taught,  and  it  is  a  mere  guess  that  he  took  lessons 
from  the  south  German  masters  to  whom  Mathew  Grunewald 
owed  his  education.  But  Grunewald  practised  at  Bamberg  and 
Ascha&enburg,  and  Bamberg  is  the  capital  of  the  diocese  in 
which  Cronadi  lies.  According  to  Gunderam,  the  tutor  of 
Craoach's  children,  Cranach  signalized  his  talents  as  a  painter 
before  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  then  drew  upon  himself 
tne  attention  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  attached  him  to  his 
personin  1504.  llie  records  of  Wittenberg  confirm  Gunderam's 
statement  to  this  extent  that  Cranach's  name  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  public  accounts  on  the  34th  of  June  1504,  when 
he  drew  so  gulden  for  the  salary  of  half  a  year,  as  pidor  iutalis. 


The  only  clue  to  Cranach's  settlement  previoos  to  his  Wtten- 
berg  appointment  is  afforded  by  the  knowledge  that  be  owned  a 
bouse  at  Gotba,  and  that  Barbara  Brengbier,  his  wife,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  burgher  of  that  dty. 

Of  his  skill  as  an  artist  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  a  picture 
dated  rsc^.  But  as  to  the  development  ai  his  manner  prior  to 
that  date  we  are  altogether  in  ignorance.  In  contrast  with  this 
obscurity  is  the  light  thrown  upon  Cranach  after  1504.  We  find 
him  active  in  several  branches  of  his  profession,-^-8ometimes  a 
mere  house-painter,  more  frequently  producing  portraits  and 
altar-pieces,  a  designer  on  wood,  an  engraver  of  copper-plates, 
and  draughtsman  for  the  dies  of  the  electoral  mint.  Early  in  the 
days  of  his  official  employment  he  startled  his  master's  courtiers 
by  the  realism  with  whidi  he  painted  still  life,  game  and  antlers 
on  the  walls  of  the  country  palaces  at  Coburg  and  Lochau  ;  his 
pictures  of  deer  and  wild  boor  were  considered  striking,  and  the 
duke  fostered  his  passion  for  this  form  of  art  by  taking  him  out  to 
the  bunting  field,  where  he  sketched  "  his  grace  "  runiting  the 
stag,  or  Duke  John  sticking  a  boar.  Before  1508  he  had  painted 
several  altar-pieces  for  the  Schlosskirche  at  Wittenberg  in 
competition  with  Darer.Burgkmair  and  others;  thedukeand  his 
brother  John  were  portrayed  in  various  attitudes  and  a  number 
of  the  best  woodcuts  and  copper-plates  were  published.  Great 
honour  accrued  to  Cranach  when  he  went  in  1 509  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  took  sittings  from  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  the  boy 
who  afterwards  became  Charles  V.  Till  1 50B  Cranach  signed  his 
works  with  the  initials  of  his  name.  In  that  year  the  elector  gave 
him  the  winged  snake  as  a  motto,  and  this  ntotto  or  ATIettMid,  as  it 
was  called,  superseded  the  initios  on  all  his  pictures  after  that 
date.  Somewhat  later  the  duke  conferred  on  him  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  ofmedicinesat  Wittenberg,  and  a  printer's  pateitfwilli 
exclusive  privileges  as  to  copyright  in  Bibles.  The  presses  of 
Cranach  were  used  by  Luther.  His  chemist's  shop  was  open  for 
centuries,  and  only  perished  by  fireini37r.  Relations  of  friend- 
ship united  the  painter  with  the  Reformers  at  a  very  eariy  period; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Luther,  The  oldest  notice  of  Cranach  in  the  Reformer's  corre- 
spondence dates  from  1510.  In  a  letter  written  from  Worms  in 
1511,  Luther  calls  Iiim  his  gossip,  warmly  alluding  to  his 
"  Gevatterin,"  the  artist's  wife.  His  first  engraved  portrait  by 
Cranach  represents  an  Augtistinian  friar,  and  Is  dated  1530. 
Five  years  later  the  friar  droiq>ed  the  cowl^  and  Cranach  waa 
present  as  "  one  of  the  council "  at  the  betrothal  festival  of 
Luther  and  Catherine  Bora.  The  death  at  short  Intervals  of  the 
electors  Frederick  and  John  (1535  and  1^33)  brought  no  change 
in  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  painter;  he  ronained  a 
favourite  with  John  Frederick  I.,  under  whose  administration  be 
twice  (1537  and  1540}  filled  the  office  of  burgomaster  of  Witten- 
berg. But  iS47witnessedareinarkablechangeintheserelatians. 
John  Frederick  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battie  of  Milhlberg, 
and  Wittenberg  was  subjected  to  stress  of  siege.  As  Cranach 
wrote  from  his  bouse  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place  to  the 
grand-master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  KSoigsberg  to  tell  him 
of  JcJm  Frederick's  capture,  he  showed  his  attachment  by 
saying,  "  I  cannot  conceal  frcmi  your  Grace  that  we  have  been 
robbed  of  our  dear  prince,  who  from  his  youth  upwards  has  been  a 
tme  prince  to  us,  but  God  will  help  him  out  of  prison,  for  the 
Eaiser  is  bold  enough  to  revive  the  Papacy,  whidi  God  will 
certainly  not  allow."  During  the  siege  Charles  bethou^t  him  of 
Cranach,whomhe  remembered  from  his  childhood  andsumnumed 
him  to  h^  camp  at  Pbtritz.  Cranach  came,  reminded  hit  majesty 
of  his  early  sittings  as  a  boy,  and  begged  on  hib  kilees  for  kind 
treatment  to  the  elector.  Three  years  afterwards,  when  all  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire  met  at  Augsburg  to  receive  commands 
from  the  emperor,  and  when  Titian  at  Charles's  bidding  came  to 
take  the  likeness  of  Philip  of  Spain,  John  Frederick  a^cd 
Cranach  to  visit  the  Swabian  capital  ;  and  here  for  a  few  months 
he  was  numbered  amongst  the  houseltold  of  the  captive  elector, 
whom  he  afterwards  accompanied  home  in  1551.  He  died 
on  the  i6th  of  October  1553  at  Weimar,  where  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  still  stands  in  the  market-place. 

The  oldest  extant  picture  of  Cranach,  the  "  ~ 
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during  the  Flight  into  Egypt,"  marlced  with  the  initiak  L.C.,  and 
the  date  of  1504,  b  by  far  the  most  graceful  creationof  his  pencil. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  margin  of  a  forest  of  pines,  and  discloses 
the  habits  of  a  painter  familiar  with  the  mountain  sceneiy  of 
Tburingia.  There  is  more  of  gloom  in  landscapes  of  a  later  time; 
and  this  would  point  to  a  defect  in  the  taste  of  Cranach,  whose 
stag  hunts  are  otherwise  not  unpleasing.  Cranach 's  art  in  its 
prime  was  doubtless  influenced  by  causes  which  but  slightly 
affected  the  art  of  the  Italians,  but  weighed  with  potent  con- 
sequence onthatof  theNetherlandsand  Germany.  The  business 
of  booksellers  who  sold  woodcuts  and  engravings  at  fairs  and 
markets  in  Germaiiy  naturally  satisfied  a  craving  which  arose 
out  of  the  paucity  of  wall-paintings  in  churches  and  secular 
edifices.  Drawing  for  woodcuts  and  engraving  of  copper-plates 
became  the  occupation  of  artists  of  note,  and  the  talents  devoted 
in  Italy  to  productions  of  the  brush  were  here  monopolized  for 
designs  on  wood  or  on  copper.  We  have  thus  to  account  for 
the  comparative  unproductiveness  as  painters  of  DUrer  and 
Holbein,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  shallowness  apparent 
in  many  of  the  later,  works  of  Cranach;  but  we  attribute  to  the 
same  cause  also  the  tendency  in  Cranach  to  neglect  effective 
colour  and  light  and  shade  for  strong  contrasts  of  flat  tint. 
Constant  attention  to  mere  contour  and  to  black  and  white 
appears  to  Iiave  affected  his  sight,  and  caused  those  curious 
transitions  of  pallid  light  into  inky  grey  which  often  characterize 
his  studies  of  flesh;  whilst  the  mere  outlining  of  form  in  black 
became  a  natural  substitute  for  modelling  and  chiaroscuro. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  few  pictures  by  Cranach  in  which 
the  flesh-tints  display  brightness  and  enamelled  surface,  but 
they  are  quite  exceptional.  As  a  composer  Cranach  was  not 
greatly  gifted.  His  ideal  of  the  human  shape  was  low;  but  he 
showed  some  freshness  in  the  delineation  of  incident,  though  he 
not  unfrequently  bordered  on  coarseness.  His  copper-plates 
and  woodcuts  are  certainly  the  best  outcome  of  his  art;  and 
the  earlier  they  are  in  date  the  more  conspicuous  is  their  power. 
Striking  evidence  of  tliis  is  the  "St  Christopher"  of  1506,  or  the 
plate  of "  Elector  Frederick  praying  before  the  Madonna  "  (1509). 
It  is  curious  to  watch  the  changes  which  mark  the  development 
of  bis  instincts  as  an  artist  during  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation. 
At  first  we  find  him  painting  Madonnas.  His  first  woodcut 
(1505)  represents  the  Vir^n  and  three  saints  in  prayer  before 
a  crucifix.  Later  on  he  composes  the  marriage  of  St  Catherine, 
a  series  of  martyrdoms,  and  scenes  from  the  Passion.  After  1 5 1 7 
he  illustrates  occasionally  the  old  gospel  themes,  but  he  ako 
gives  expression  to  some  of  the  thoughts  of  the  Reformers. 
In  a  picture  of  1518  at  Leipzig,  where  a  dying  man  offers  "  Hs 
soul  to  God,  his  body  to  earth,  and  his  worldly  goods  to  his 
reladons,"  the  soul  rises  to  meet  the  Trinity  in  heaven,  and 
salvation  is  clearly  shown  to  depend  on  faith  and  not  on  good 
works.  Againsinandgracebecomeafamiliarsubjectof  pictorial 
delineation.  Adam  b  observed  sitting  between  John  the  Baptbt 
and  a  prophet  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  To  the  left  God  produces 
the  tables  of  the  law,  Adam  and  Eve  partake  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  the  brazen  serpent  b  reared  aloft,  and  punishment  super- 
venes in  the  shape  of  death  and  the  realm  of  Satan.  To  the 
right,  the  Conception,  Crucifixion  and  Resurrection  symbolize 
redemption,  and  thb  is  duly  impressed  on  Adam  by  John  the 
Baptbt,  who  points  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
There  are  two  examples  of  this  composition  in  the  galleries  of 
Gotha  and  Prague,  both  of  them  dated  is»9.  One  of  the  latest 
pictures  with  which  the  name  of  Cranach  is  connected  b  the  altar- 
piece  which  Cranach's  son  completed  in  JSSS,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  Stadlktrche  (city  church)  at  Weimar.  It  represents  Christ 
in  two  forms,  to  the  left  trampling  on  Death  and  Satan,  to  the 
right  crucified,  with  blood  flowing  from  the  lance  wound.  John 
the  Baptist  points  to  the  suffering  Chrbt,  whilst  the  blood-stteam 
falls  on  the  bead  of  Cranach,  and  Luther  reads  from  his  book 
the  words, '  The  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  Cranach 
sometimes  composed  gospel  subjects  with  feeling  and  dignity. 
"  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  "  at  Munich  b  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  his  skill,  and  various  repedtions  of  Christ  receiving  little 
children  show  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition.     But  he  was  not 


exclusivdy  a  reli^ous  painter.  He  was  equally  saccessfnl,  and 
often  comically  naive,  in  mytbologtcal  scenes,  as  where  Cupidf 
who  has  stidena  honcycomb,complainB  to  Venus  that  hehasbeeo 
stung  by  a  bee  CWeimar,i53o;  Berlin,  1534),  or  wbex^  Hercules 
sits  at  the  spinning- wheel  mocked  by  (^pfaale  and  her  maids. 
Humour  and  pathos  are  combined  at  times  with  stioog  effect  in 
piaures  such  as  the"  Jealousy  "(Au^burgir  537;  \^enna,  1530), 
where  women  and  children  are  huddled  into  telling  groups  as 
they  watch  the  strife  of  men  wildly  fighting  around  them.  Very 
reaibtic  must  have  been  a  lost  canvas  of  1545,  in  which  hares 
were  catching  and  roasting  sportsmen.  In  1546,  possibly  under 
Italian  influeuce,  Cranach  composed  the  "  Fons  Juventucis  " 
of  the  Berlin  Gallery,  executed  by  hb  scm,  a  picture  in  which 
ha^  are  seen  entering  a  Renaissance  fountain,  and  arc  received 
as  they  issue  from  it  with  all  the  charms  (rf  youth  by  knights 
and  pages. 

Cranach's  chief  occupation  was  that  of  portrait-painting,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  chiefly  for  tJie  preservation  of  the  features 
of  all  the  German  Reformers  and  their  princely  adherents.  But 
he  sometimes  condescended  to  depict  such  noted  followers  of  the 
papacy  as  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  elector  of  Mainz, 
Anthony  Granvelle  and  the  duke  of  Alva.  A  dozen  likenesses  . 
of  Frederick  III.  and  his  brother  John  are  found  to  beat  the  date 
of  1532.  It  b  characteristic  of  Cranach's  readiness,  anda  proof 
that  he  possessed  ample  material  for  mechanical  reproduction, 
that  he  received  payment  at  Wittenberg  in  1533  for  "sixty 
pairs  of  portraits  of  the  elector  and  his  brother  "  in  one  day. 
Amongst  exi.stjng  likenesses  we  should  nodce  as  the  best  that  of 
Albert,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  Berliii  museum,  and  that  of  John, 
elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden. 

Cranach  had  three  sons,  all  ardsta: — John  Lucas,  who  died 
at  Bologna  in  1536;  Hans  Cranach,  whose  life  is  obscure;  and 
Lucas,  bomini5i5,  who  died  in  1586. 

See  Heller,  L^en  und  Wake  Lukas  Craiutchs  (and  ed.,  Bambeiv, 
1844);  Chr.  Schuchatd,  Lukas  Cranachi  des  Slleren  Leben  und  WerSe 
(3  vc^,  Ldprig,  1851-1671) :  Wamecke,  Cmnadi  dtryUfre  (Gfirtitz, 
1879);  M.  B.  Lindau,  Lucas  Cranach  (1883);  Uppmaan,  Iviu 
Cranach,  Sammiung,  Sfc.  (Berlin,  1895),  reproductions  of  his  most 
notable  woodcuts  and  engraving! :  Wocrmann,  Verzeichnis  itr 
Dresdtner  Cranach-AHSsteliung  von  iSpp  (Dresden,  1809};  Flechugi 
Tafelbiider  Cranach^s  des  Oltem  und  saner  Werkslalt  (Leipzig,  1900}; 
Mutlier,  Lvkai  Cranach  (Berlin,  igoa);  Michaelson,  L,  Cranach  dJer 
/atere  (Leipiig,  1902).  (J.  A.  C.) 

CRAHBBRRT,  the  fruit  of  [dants  of  the  genus  Oxycoccus, 
(natural  order  Vacdniaceae),  often  considered  part  of  the  genus 
Vaccinium.O.  palustris  (or  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus),  the  common 
cranberry  |^nt,  b  found  in  marshy  land  in  northern  and  central 
Europe  and  North  America.  Its  stems  are  wiry,  creeping  and 
of  varying  length;  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  dark  and  shining 
above,  glaucous  below,  revolnte  at  the  margin,  ovate,  lanceolate 
or  elliptical  in  shape,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  long;  the 
flowers,  which  appear  in  May  or  June,  are  small  and  stalked,  and 
have  a  four-lobed,  rose-dnted  corolla,  purplish  filaments,  and 
anther-cells  forming  two  long  tubes.  Tie  berries  ripen  in  August 
and  September;  they  are  pear-shaped  and  about  the  size  of 
currants,  are  crimson  in  colour  and  often  spotted,  and  have 
An  acid  and  astringent  taste.  The  American  species,  O.  macro- 
carpus,  is  found  wild  from  Maine  to  the  Caroiinas.  It  attains  a 
greater  siee  than  O.  paltulris,  and  bears  bigger  and  finer  berries, 
which  are  of  three  principal  sorts,  the  cherry  ot  round,  the  bugle 
or  oblong,  and  the  pear  or  bell-shaped,  and  vary  in  hue  from 
light  pink  to  dark  purple,  or  may  be  mottled  red  and  white. 
O.  er^hrocarpus  is  a  species  indigenous  in  the  mountains  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  b  remarkable  for  the  excellent  flavour 
of  its  berry. 

Air  and  mobture  are  the  chief  requi^tes  for  the  thriving  of  the 
cranberry  plant.  It  is  culdvated  in  America  on  a  soil  of  peat  or 
vegetable  mould,  free  from  loam  and  clay,  and  cleai'ed  of  turi, 
and  having  a  surface  layer  of  dean  sand,  lie  sand,  which  needp 
renewal  every  two  or  three  years,  is  necessary  for  the  vigorous 
existence  of  the  plants,  and  serves  both  to  keep  the  underlying 
soil  cool  and  damp,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  grass  and  weeds. 
The  ground  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  should  be  provided  . 
with  a  supply  of  water  and  a  dam  for  floodiiif[.^  plants  during 
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winter  to  protect  them  from  frost,  and  occasionally  at  other 
seasons  to  destroy  insect  peats;  but  the  use  of  spring  water 
should  be  avoided.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  found  to  be 
iihpToved  by  growing  the  plants  in  a  soil  enriched  with  velt- 
rotted  dung,  and  by  supplying  them  with  less  moisture  than  they 
obtain  in  their  natural  habitats.  Propagation  is  effected  by 
means  of  cuttings,  of  which  the  wood  should  be  wiry  in  texture, 
and  the  leaves  of  a  greenish-brown  colour.  In  America,  where, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cranberry  commenced  early  in  the  present  century,  wide  tracts  of 
waste  land  have  been  utilized  for  that  purpose — low,  easily 
flooded,  marshy  ground,  worth  originally  not  more  than  from 
Sic  to  Sio  an  acre,  having  been  made  to  yield  annually  $100  or 
$300  worth  of  the  fruit  per  acre.  The  yield  varies  between  50 
and  400  bushels  an  acre,  but  100  bushels,  or  about  35  barrels, 
is  estimated  to  be  the  average  production  when  the  plants 
have  begun  to  bear  well.  The  approximate  cranberry  crop  of 
the  United  States  from  1890  to  1899  varied  from  410,000  to 
1,000,000  bushels. 

Cranberries  should  be  gathered  when  ripe  and  dry,  otherwise 
they  do  not  keep  well.  The  darkest-coloured  berries  are  those 
which  are  most  esteemed.  The  picking  of  the  fruit  begins  in  New 
Jersey  in  October,  at  the  close  of  the  blackberry  and  whortleberry 
season,  and  often  lasts  until  the  coming  in  of  cold  weather. 
From  3  to  4  bushels  a  day  may  be  collected  by  good  workers. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore  are  the  leading 
American  markets  for  cranberries,  whence  they  are  exported  to 
the  West  Indies,  England  and  France  in  great  quantities. 
England  was  formerly  supplied  by  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk' 
with  abundance  of  the  common  cranberry,  which  it  now  largely 
imports  from  Sweden  and  Russia.  The  fruit  is  much  used  for 
pies  and  tarts,  and  also  for  making  an  acid  summer  beverage. 
The  cowberry,  or  red  whortleberry,  Vacciitium  VilU-ldata,  is 
sometimes  sold  for  the  cranberry.  The  Tasmanian  and  the 
Australian  cranberries  are  the  produce  respectively  of  Aslrolama 
Immifusum  and  Lissanthe  sapida,  plants  of  the  order  Epacridaceae. 

For  literature  of  the  sub)ect  oee  the  Proceedingj  of  the  American 
Cranberry  Growers'  A  isaciation  {Trenton,  N.  J.f-  There  is  a  ([ood 
article  on  the  American  cranberry  in  L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Horlieullure  (1900). 

CRANBROOK,  GATHORNB  OATHORNB-HARDT,  isT  Eabl 
OF.  (r8i'4-ipo6),  Briti^  statesman,  was  bom  at  9radfard  on 
the  ist  of  October  1814,  the  son  of  Joim  Hardy,  and  belonged  to 
a  Yorkshire  family.  Enteruog  upon  active  political  life  in  1847, 
eleven  years  after  his  graduation  at  Oxford,  and  nine  yeais  after 
his  call  to  the  bar,  be  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Bradford, 
but  was  unsuccessful-  In  1856  he  was  returned  f<»' Leominster,  and 
in  1865  defeated  Mr  Gladstone  at  Oxford.  In  1866  he  became 
president  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Lord  Derby's  new  administra- 
tion. When  in  1867  Mr  WalptJe  resigned,  from  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill,  Mr  Hardy  succeeded  him  at 
the  home  office.  In  1874  he  was  secretary  for  war;  and  when  in 
1878  Lord  Salisbury  took  th^  forei^  office  upon  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Derby,  Viscount  Ccanbrook  (as  Mr  Hardy  became 
within  a  month  afterwards)  succeeded  him  at  the  India  office. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  assumed  the  additional  family  surname 
of  Gathome,  which  had  been  that  of  his  mother.  In  Lord. 
Salisbury's  administrations  of  1885  and  1886  Lord  Cranbrook 
was  president  of  the  council,  and  upon  bis  retirement  from 
public  life  concurrently  with  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet  in 
1893  he  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
October  1906,  being  succeeded  as  and  earl  by  his  son  John 
Stewart  Gat  home -Hardy,  previously  known  as  Lord  Medway 
(b.  1839),  who  from  1868  to  1880  sat  in  parliament  as  a  conserva- 
tive for  Rye,  and  from  1884  to  1893  for  a  division  of  Kent. 

SeeGathome  Hordy,  tit  tarl  of  Cranbrook,  a  memoir  with  txiractt 
from  his  correspondence,  edited  ^y  the  Hon.  A-  E.  Gathorne- Hardy 
(1910). 

CRAHBROOK,  a  market-town  in  the  southern  parliamentary 
division  of  Kent,  England,  45  m.  S.E.  of  London  on  a  branch  of 
the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham  railway  from  Paddock  Wood. 
Pop.  (1901)  ao4g.  It  lies  on  the  Crane  brook,  a  feeder  of  the 
river  Beult,  in  a  pleasant  district,  billy  and  well  wooded.     It  has 


a  fine  church  {mainly  Perpendicular)  dedicated  to  St  Dunstan, 
which  is  remarkable  for  a  baptistery,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the 
i8th  century,  and  some  ancient  stained  glass.  As  the  centre  of 
the  agricultural  district  of  the  Kentish  Weald,  it  carries  on  an 
extensive  trade  in  malt,  hops  and  general  goods;  but  its  present 
condition  b  in  striking  contrast  to  the  activity  it  displayed  from 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture.  Remains  of  some  of  the 
old  factories  still  exist.  The  town  has  a  grammar  school  of 
Elizabethan  foundation,  which  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
smaller  public  schools.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of 
the  old  mansion  house  of  Sissinghurst,  or  Saxenhurst,  built  in  the 
time  of  Edward  VI. 

CRAKDALL,  PRUDENCE  (1803-1889),  American  school- 
teacher, was  bom,  of  Quaker  parentage,  at  Hopkinton,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1803.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Friends'  school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  taught  school  at  Plainfield, 
Conn.,  and  m  1831  established  a  private  academy  for  girls  at 
Canterbury,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  By  admitting  a 
negro  girl  she  lost  her  white  patrons,  and  in  March  1833,  on  the 
advice  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Samuel  J.  May  (1797- 
1871),  she  opened  a  school  for  "  young  ladies  and  little  misses  of 
colour."  For  this  she  was  bitterly  denounced,  not  only  in  Canter- 
bury but  throughout  Connecticut,  and  was  persecuted,  boycotted 
and  socially  ostracized;  measures  were  taken  in  the  Canterbury 
town-meeting  to  break  up  the  school,  and  finally  in  May  1833  the 
state  legislature  passed  the  notorious  Connecticut  "  Black  Law," 
prohibiting  the  establishment  of  schools  for  non-resident  negroes 
in  any  city  or  township  of  Connecticut,  without  the  consent  of  the 
local  authorities!  Miss  Crandall,  refusing  to  submit,  was  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  lower  courts,  whose  verdict,  however, 
was  reversed  on  a  technicality  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  July  1834. 
Thereupon  the  local  Opposition  to  her  redoubled,  and  she  was 
finally  in  September  1834  forced  to  dose  her  school.  Soon 
afterward  she  married  the  Rev.  Calvin  Philleo.  She  died  at  Elk 
Falls,  Kansas,  on  the  38th  of  January  iBSq.  The  Connecticut 
Black  Law  was  repealed  in  1838.  Miss  Crandall's  attempt  to 
educate  negro  girls  at  Canterbury  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country;  and  the  episode  is  of  considerable  significance  as 
showing  the  attitude  of  a  New  England  community  toward  the 
negro  at  that  time. 

Sec  J^  C.  KJmball's  Connecticut  CanUrbury  Tale  (Hartford .Conn., 
18S9),  and  Samuel  J.  May's  RecoUections  of  Our  AntiSavery  Conflict 
(BoBtoo,  1 869). 

CRAVE,  BTBPBEH  (1870-1900),  American  writer,  was  bom 
at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  ist  of  November  1870,  and  was 
educated  at  Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse  University.  His 
first  story,  Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,  was  published  in  1891, 
but  his  great'";t  success  wasmade  with  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
(1896) ,  a  brilliant  and  highly  realistic,  though  of  course  imaginary, 
description  of  the  experiences  of  a  private  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  various  other  stories,  and  acted  as  a  war 
correspondent  in. the  Greco-Turkish  War  (1897)  and  the  Spanish 
American  War  ((898).  His  health  became  seriously  affected  in 
Cuba,  and  on  his  return  he  settled  down  in  England.  He  died 
at  Badenweiler,  Germany,  on  the  5th  of  June  jpoo. 

CRAKE,  WAITER  (1845-  ),  English '  artist,  second  son 
of  Thomas  Crane,  portrait  painter  and  mmiaturist,  was  bom 
in  Liverpool  on  the  isth  of  August  1845.  The  family  soon 
removed  to  Torquay,  where  the  boy  gained  his  early  artistic 
impressions,  and,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  to  London.  He 
early  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  was 
a  diligent  student  of  Ruskin.  A  set  of  coloured  page  designs 
to  illustrate  Tennyson's  "  Lady  of  Shalott  "  gained  the  approval 
of  William  James  Linton,  the  wood-engraver,  to  whom  Walter 
Crane  was  apprenticed  for  three  years  (1859-1861).  As  a  wood- 
engraver  he  had  abundant  opportunity  for  the  minute  study  of 
the  contemporary  artists  whose  work  passed  through  his  hands, 
of  Rossett],  Millais,  Tenniel  and  F.  Sandys,  and  of  the  masters 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  he  was  more  influenced  by  the 
Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  A  further  and  important 
element  in  the  development  of  his  talent,  was^^e  study  of  j 
tizoc  by  > 
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Japaneat  colQur-pnnU,  the  methods  of  which  heimitaled  in  a 
series  of  toy-books,  which  started  a  new  fashim.  Id  1863  a 
picture  of  his,  "  The  Lady  of  Sfaalott,"  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  the  Academy  steadily  refused  his  maturer 
work;  and  after  the  opening  of  Uie  Grosvenor  Galleiy  in  1S77 
he  ceased  to  send  pictuies  to  Burlington  House.  I»  1S64  he 
began  to  illustrate  for  Mr  Edmund  Evan»,  the  colour  printer,  a 
series  of  sixpenny  toy-hoc^  of  nursery  rbymea,  cUsplayiug 
admirable  fancy  and  beaul^  of  design,  though  he  was  limited 
to  the  itse  of  three  colours.  He  was  allowed  more  freedom  in  a 
delightful  series  begutf  in  ;[873,  !*;&<  Fre;  PrtMfe,  &C.,  which  showed 
marludly  the  influence  of  Japanese  art,  and  of  a  long  visit  to 
Ita^  following  on  his  marriage  in  1871.  The  Baby's  Opera  was 
a  book  of  English  nurserysongsplanned  in  1877  with  Mr  Evans, 
and  a  third  series  of  children's  books  with  the  collective  title, 
A  Romance  of  Uie  Three  Ji's,  provided  a  regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  art  for  the  nursery.  In  his  early  "  Lady  of  Shalott  "  the 
artist  had  shown  his  preoccupation  with  unity  of  design  in  book 
illustration  by  printing  in  the  words  of  the  poem  himself,  in  the 
view  that  this  union  of  the  cailigrapher's  and  the  decorator's  art 
was  one  secret  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  illuminated  books.  He 
followed  the  same  course  in  The  First  of  May:  A  Fairy  Masque 
by  his  friend  John  R.  Wise,  text  and  deoiratioo  being  in  tins 
case  reproduced  by  photogravure.  The  "  Goose  Girl  "  iiluatra- 
tion  taken  from  his  beautiful  Hotaehold  Stories  froM  Grimm 
(i88z)  was  reproduced  in  tapestry  by  William  Morris,  and  is 
now  in  the  South  KenungtonMusc^un.  Flora's  Feast,  A  Masque 
of  Flowers  had  lithographic  reproductions  of  Mr  Crane's  line 
drawings  washed  in  with  water  colour;  he  also  decorated  in 
colour  The  Wvnder  Boohoi  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  Marga,ret 
Deland's  Old  Garden;  in  r894  be  cc^borated  with  William 
Morris  in  the  page  decoration  of  The  Story  of  Ike  Glittering  J'lain, 
published  at  the  Kelmscott  press,  which  was  executed  in  the 
.  style  of  i6th-centuiy  Italian  and  German  woodcuts;  but  In 
purdy  decorative  interest  the  finest  of  his  works  in  book  illustra- 
tion is  Spraisei's  Faerie  Queene  {la  pts.,  1894-1896)  and  the 
Shepheard's  Calendar.  The  poems  which  form  the  text  of  Qtieen 
Swmmer  (i8gi),  Jtenaseence  (i8gi),  and  The  Siretu  Three  (i886> 
are  by  the  artist  himself. 

In  the  early  'eighties  under  Morris's  influence  he  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Socialist  movement.  He  did  as  much  as 
Morris  himself  to  bring  art  into  the  daily  life  of  all  classes.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  devoted  much  attention  to  designs  for 
textile  stuffs,  for  wall-p^>ers,  and  to  house  decoration;  but  he 
also  used  his  art  for  the  direct  advancement  of  the  Socialist 
cause.  For  a  long  time  he  provided  the  weekly  cartoons  for  the 
Socjalist  organs,  Justice  and  The  Comnomveai.  Many  of  these 
were  collected  as  Cartoons  for  the  Cattse.  He  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  Art  Workeis'  Guild,  and  to  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  founded  by  him  in  1888. 
His  own  easel  pictures,  chiefly  ^egorical  in  subject,  among  them 
"  The  Bridge  of  Life  "  (1884)  and  "  The  Mower  "  (1891),  were 
exhibited  r^ularly  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  and  later  at  the 
New  Gallery.  "  Neptune's  Horses,"  which,  with  many  other  of 
Mi  Crane's  pictures,  came  into  the  possession  of  Herr  Ernst 
Seeger  of  Berlin,  was  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1893,  and 
witii  it  may  be  classed  his  "  The  Rainbow  and  the  Wave." 

His  varied  work  includes  examples  of  plaster  relief,  tiles, 
stained  glass,  pottery,  wali-pap«  and  textile  deaigns,  is  all  of 
which  he  ap^ed  the  principle  that  in  purely  decoraUve  design 
"  the  artist  works  freest  and  best  without  direct  reference  to 
nature,  and  should  have  learned  the  forms  he  makes  use  of  by 
heart."  An  exhibition  of  his  work  of  diSerent  kinds  was  held 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  galleries  in  Bond  Street  in  1891,  and 
taken  over  to  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  by  the  artist 
himself.  It  was  afterwards  exhibited  in  the  chief  German, 
Austrian  and  Scandinavian  towns,  arousing  great  interest 
throughout  the  continent. 

Mr  Crane  became  an  associate  of  the  Water  Colour  Society 
in  18881  he  was  an  examiner  of  the  science  and  art  department 
at  South  Kensington;  director  of  design  at  the  Manchester 
Municipal  school  (1894);  art  director  of  Reading  Odlege  (.1^96); 


and  in  rSQS  for  a  short  time  principal  of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Art. 
His  lectures  at  Manchester  were  published  with  illustrated 
drawings  as  The  Bases  of  Design  {iSgS)  and  Line  and  Pormiigoo). 
The  Decorative  lUustration  of  Books,  Old  and  New  (and  ^.,> 
London  and  New  York,  1900}  is  a  further  contribution  to  theory. 

A  well-known  oortrait  of  Mr  Crane  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  was 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallerv  in  1893.  There  is  a  comprehenuve 
and  sumptuously  tllustrated  book  on  The  Art  Of  Waller  Crane,  by 
P.  G.  Konody;  a  monogrcq>h  (1002)  by  Otto  voa  Schleinitz  in  the 
KUnsUer  Uoriegraphien  series  (Biriefeld  and  Leipxie) ;  and  an 
account  of  himself  by  the  artist  in  the  Easter  numb^  of  1898  of  the 
Art  Journal. 

CRANB,   VILUAH   HENRT    (1845-        ),  American   actor, 

IS  bom  on  the  30th  of  April  184S,  m  Leicester,  Massachusetts, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  at  Utica,  New  York,  in  Donizetti's 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment  in  1863.  Later  he  had  a  great  success 
as  Le  Blanc  the  Notary,  in  the  burlesque  Evangeline  (1873).  He 
made  his  first  hit  in  the  legitimate  drama  with  Stuart  Robson 
(1836-1903),  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  other  Shakespearian 
plays,  and  in  The  Henrietta  (1S81)  by  Bronson  Howard  (184*- 
igc^).  This  partnership  lasted  for  twelve  years,  and  subse- 
quently Crane  appeared  in  various  eccentric  character  parts  in 
such  plays  as  The  Senator  and  David  Haritm.  In  1904  he  turned 
to  more  serious  work  and  played  Isidore  Izard  in  Business  is 
Business,  an  adaptation  from  Octave  Mirbeau's  Les  A^aires 
sont  les  afaires. 

CRANE  (in  Dutch,  Kraan;  O.  Ger.  Kraen;  cognate,  as  also 
the  Lat.  grus,  and  consequently  the  Fr.  grue  and  Span.  ffMa, 
with  the  Gr.  yipavat),  the  Gnu  communis  or  C.  cinerea  of 
ornithologists,  one  of  the  largest  wading-birds,  and  formeriy  a 
native  of  England,  where  William  Turner,  in  1544,  said  that  he 
had  very  often  seen  its  young  C"  eantmpipionessaepissimevidi"). 
Notwithstanding  the  protection  aSorded  it  by  sundry  acts  of 
parliament,  it  has  long  since  ceased  from  breeding  in  England. 
Sir  T.  Browne  {ob.  1683)  speaks  of  it  as  being  found  in  the  open 
parts  of  Norfolk  in  winter.  In  Ray's  time  it  was  only  known  as 
occurring  at  the  same  season  in  large  flocks  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire ;  and  though  mention  is  made  of  cranes* 
eggs  and  young  in  the  fen-laws  passed  at  a  court  held  at  Revesby 
in  1780,  this  was  most  likely  but  the  formal  repeUtion  of  an 
older  edictj  for  in  1768  Feonant  wrote  that  after  the  strictest 
inquiry  he  found  the  inhabitants  of  those  counties  to  be  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  bird.  The  crane,  however,  no  do^bt 
then  appeared  in  Britain,  as  it  does  now,  at  uncertain  intervals 
and  in  unwonted  places,  having  strayed  from  the  migrating 
bands  whose  movements  have  been  remarked  from  almost  the 
earliest  ages.  Indeed,  the  crane's  aerial  journeys  are  of  a  very 
extended  kind;  and  on  its  way  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  to  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  on  the  return 
voyage,  its  flocks  may  be  descried  passing  overhead  at  a 
marvellous  height,  or  halting  for  rest  and  refreshment  on  the 
wide  meadows  that  border  some  great  river,  while  the  seeming 
order  with  which  its  ranks  are  marshalled  during  flight  has  long 
attracted  attention.  The  crane  takes  up  its  winter  quarters 
under  the  burning  sun  of  Central  Africa  and  India,  but  early  in 
spring  returns  northward.  Not  a  few  examples  reach  the  chill 
polar  soUs  of  Lapland  and  Siberia,  but  som£  tarry  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  breed  in  Spain,  and,  it  is  supposed,  in  Turkey. 
The  greater  number,  however,  occupy  the  intermediate  zone  and 
pass  the  summer  in  Russia,  north  Germany,  and  Scandinavia. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  in  these  countries  the  flocks  break  up  into 
pairs,  whose  nuptial  ceremonies  are  accompanied  by  loud  and 
frequent  tnmipetings,  and  the  respective  breeding-places  of  each 
are  chosen. 

The  nest  is  formed  with  little  art  on  the  ground  in  large  open 
marshes,  where  the  herbage  is  not  very  high — a  tiderably  dry 
spot  being  selected  and  used  apparently  year  after  year.  Here 
the  eggs,  which  axe  of  a  rich  brown  colour  with  dark  spots,  and 
always  two  in  number,  are  laid.  The  young  are  able  to  run  soon 
after  they  are  hatched,  and  are  at  first  clothed  with  tawny  down. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  they  assume  nearly  the  same  grey 
plumage  that  their  parents  wear,  except  that  the  elongated 
plumes,  which  in  the  adults  form  a  graceful  covering  of  the  bjiider 
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parts  of  the  body,  are  comparatively  undeveloped,  and  the  dear 
black,  white  and  red  (the  last  being  due  to  a  patch  of  papillose 
skin  of  that  colour)  of  the  head  and  neck  are  as  yet  indistinct. 
During  this  time  they  keep  in  the  marshes,  but  as  autumn 
approaches  the  different  families  unite  by  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  ultimately  form  the  enormous  bands  which  after  much  more 
trumpeting  set  out  on  their  southward  journey. 

The  crane's  power  of  uttering  its  sonorous  end  peculiai 
trumpet-like  notes  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  its 
trachea,  which  oo  quitting  the  lower  end  of  the  neck  passes 
backward  between  the  branches  of  the  furcuhi  and  is  received 
into  a  hollow  space  formed  by  the  bony  walls  of  the  carina  or 
keel  of  the  sternum.  Herein  it  makes  three  turns,  and  then  runs 
upwards  and  backwards  to  the  lungs.  The  apparatus  on  the 
whole  much  resembles  that  found  in  the  whooping  swans  {Cygnus 
musicus,  C.  hvccinatoT  and  others),  though  differing  in  some  not 
unimportant  details;  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  similar 
convolutions  of  the  trachea  occur  in  other  birds  which  do  not 
possess,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  faculty  of  trumpeting.  The 
crane  emits  its  notes  both  during  flight  and  while  on  the  ground. 
In  the  latter  case  the  neck  and  bill  are  uplifted  and  the  mouth 
kept  open  during  the  utterance  of  the  blast,  which  may  be  often 
heard  from  birds  in  confinement,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

As  usually  happens  in  ■"■"'It  cases,  the  name  of  the  once 
^miliar  British  species  is  now  used  in  a  general  sense,  and  appl  ied 
to  all  others  which  are  allied  to  it.  Though  by  former  systematists 
placed  near  or  even  among  the  herons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cranes  have  only  a  superficial  resembUnce  and  no  real  afhnity  to 
^eArieidae.  In  fact  the  Gruidae  form  a  somewhat  isolated 
group.  '  Huxley  included  them  togethn  with  the  RaiUdat  in  his 
Geranomofphat',  but  a  more  extended  view  of  their  various 
characters  would  probably  assign  them  rather  as  relatives  of  the 
Bustards— not  that  it  must  be  thought  that  the  two  families  have 
not  been  for  a  very  long  time  distinct.  Gnu,  indeed,  is  a  very 
ancient  form,  its  remains  appearing  in  the  Miocene  of  France  and 
Greece,  as  well  as  in  the  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  of  North 
America.  In  France,  too,  during  the  "  Reindeer  Period " 
there  existed  a  huge  species — the  G.  primigenia  of  Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards — which  has  doubtless  been  long  extinct.  At  the 
present  time  cranes  inhabit  all  the  great  zoogeographical  regions 
of  the  earth,  except  the  Neotropical,  and  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
species  are  discriminated.  In  Europe,  besides  the  G.  communis 
already  mentioned,  the  Numidian  or  deminselle-crane  {G,  virgo)  is 
distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  long  white  ear-tufts.  This 
bird  is  also  widely  distributed  throughout  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  Orkney  as  a  straggler.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  Palaearctic  Region  is  inhabited  by  four  bther  species  that 
do  not  frequent  Europe  {G.  antigone,  G.  japonensis,  G.  monachus, 
and  G.  leucogeranus) ,  of  which  the  last  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
family,  with  nearly  the  whole  plumage  of  a  snowy  white.  The 
Indian  Region,  besides  being  visited  in  winter  by  four  of  the 
species  already  natned,  has  two  that  aite  peculiar  to  it  (G.  torquata 
and  G.  indica,  both  commonly  confounded  under  the  name  of 
G.  antigone).  The  Australian  Region  possesses  a  large  species 
known  to  the  colonists  as  the  "  native  companion  "  (G.  aiM(fo^) , 
■  while  die  Nearctic  is  tenanted  by  three  spedes  (G.  americana, 
C.  canadensis  and  G.fraierculus),  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
of  a  fourth  (G.  schitgdi),  a  Kttle-known  and  somewhat  obscure 
bird,  finding  its  habitat  here.  In  the  Ethiopian  Region  are  two 
species  ((>.  paradisea  and  G.  caTunadala) ,  which  do  not  occur  out 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  three  others  forming  the  group  known  as 
"crowned  cranes" — differing  much  from  other  members  of  the 
family,  and  justifiably  placed  in  a  separate  genus,  Bakarica, 
One  of  these  (S.  paamina)  inhabits  northern  and  western  Africa, 
while  another  {B.  regvlorutn)  is  confined  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  that  continent.  The  third  (B.  ceeUiae),  from 
the  White  Nile,  has  been  described  by  Dr  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell 
{F.ZS.,  190+). 

Mdi  regard  to  the  literature  of  this  species,  a  paper  "  On  the 
Breeding  of  the  Crane  in  Lapland  "  (Ibis,  1859,  p.  191),  by  John 
Wolley,  IS  one  of  the  most  pleasing  contributions  to  natural  history 


ever  written,  and  an  admirably  nicdnct  account  <A  all  the  different 
species  was  communicated  by  Blyth  to  The  Fidd  in  1S73  (vol.  x1. 
p.  631,  vol.  xli.  pp.  7,  61,  IA6,  189,  348,  384,  40S,  418).  A  beautiful 
picture  representinK  a  flock  of  cranes  resting  by  the  Rhine  during 
one  of  their  annual  migrations  Is  to  be  found  m  Wolfs  Zooloeicai 
SkeUhes.  (A.  N.) 

CRANES  (so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the  long  neck  of  the 
bird,  cf.  Gr.  yiptavt,  Fr.  gnie),  machines  by  means  of  which 
heavy  bodies  may  be  Mted,  and  sJso  displaced  horiiontally,  within 
certain  defined  limits.  Strictly  speaking,  the  name  alludes  to  the 
arm  or  jib  from  which  the  load  to  be  moved  is  suspended;  but 
It  is  now  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  the  whole  mechanism 
by  which  a  load  is  raised  vertically  and  moved  horizontally. 
Machines  used  for  lifting  only  aic  not  called  cranes,  but  winches, 
lifts  or  hoists,  while  the  term  eJevator  or  conveyor  is  commonly 
given  to  appliances  which  continuously,  not  in  separate  loads, 
move  materials  like  grain  or  coal  In  a  vertical,  horizontal  or 
diagonal  direction  (see  Convey 0»s) .  The  use  of  cranes  is  of  great 
antiquity,  but  it  is  cmly  since  the  great  industrial  development  of 
the  19th  century,  and  the  introduction  of  other  motive  powers 
than  hand  labour,  that  the  crane  has  acquired  the  important 
and  indispensable  position  it  now  occupies.  In  all  places  where 
finished  goods  are  handled,  or  numufactured  goods  are  made, 
cranes  of  various  f<»rms  are  in  universal  use. 

Cranes  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes — revolving  and 
non-revolving.  In  the  first  the  load  can  be  lifted  vertically,  and 
then  moved  round  a  central  pivot,  so  as  to  be  deposited  _^^_^ 
at  any  convenient  point  within  the  range.  The  type  of  y,^ 
this  class  is  the  ordinary  jib  crane.  In  the  second 
class  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  lifting  motion,  two  horizontal 
movements  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  llie  type  of  this 
class  is  the  overhead  traveller.  The  two  classes  obviously 
represent  respectively  systems  of  polar  and  rectangtUar  co- 
ordinates. Jib  cranes  can  be  subdivided  into  fixed  cranes  and 
portable  cranes;  in  the  former  the  central  post  ot  pivot  is 
firmly  fixed  in  a  permanent  position,  while  in  the  latter  the 
whole  crane  is  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  transported 
from  place  to  place. 

The  different  kintb  of  motive  power  used  to  actuate  cranes — 
manual,  steam,  hydraulic,  electric — give  a  further  dasufication. 
Hand  cranes  are  extremdy  useful  where  theloadis  not 
excessive,  and  the  quantities  to  be  dealt  with  are  not  m^^^ 
great;  also  where  ^ieed is  not  important,  and  first  cost 
is  an  essential  consideration.  The  net  effective  work  of  lifting 
that  can  be  performed  by  a  man  turning  a  handle  may  be  taken, 
for  intermittent  work,  as  being  on  an  average  about  5000  foot-lb 
per  minute;  this  is  equivalent  to  r  ton  hfted  about  ai  ft.  per 
minute,  so  that  four  men  cart  by  a  crane  raise  x  ton  9  ft.  in  a 
minute  or  9  tons  i  ft.  per  minute.  It  Is  at  once  evident  that 
hand  power  Is  only  suitable  for  cranes  of  moderate  [tower,  or  in 
cases  where  heavy  loads  have  to  be  lifted  only  very  occasionally. 
This  point  is  dwdt  upon,  because  the  speed  limitations  of  the 
hand-crane  are  often  overlooked  by  engineers.  Steam  is  an 
ertremely  useful  motive  power  for  all  cranes  that  are  not  worked 
oS  a  central  power  station.  The  steam  crane  has  the  Immense 
advantage  of  bdng  completdy  self-contained.  It  can  be  moved 
(by  its  own  locomotive  power,  if  desired)  long  distances  without 
requiring  any  complicated  means  of  conveying  power  to  it;  and 
it  is  rapid  in  work,  fairly  economical,  and  can  be  adapted  to  the 
most  varying  circumstances.  Where,  however,  there  are  a 
number  of  cranes  all  belonging  to  the  same  installation,  and 
these  are  placed  so  as  to  be  convenientiy  worked  from  a  central 
power  station,  and  where  the  work  is  rapid,  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous, as  is  the  case  at  large  ports,  docks  and  railway  or  other 
warehouses,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  best  to  produce  the 
power  in  a  generating  station  and  distribute  it  to  the  cranes. 
Down  to  the  dosing  decades  of  the  19th  century  hydraulic 
power  was  practically  the  only  system  available  for  working 
cranes  from  a  power  station.  The  hydraulic  crane  is  rapid  in 
action,  very  smooth  and  silent  in  working,  easy  to  handle,  and 
not  excessive  in  cost  or  upkeep, — advantages  which  have  secured 
its  adoption  in  every  part  of  the  worid.  Electridty  as  a  motive 
power  for  cranes  is  of  more  recent  introduction.     The  electric 
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transmissioii  of  energy  can  be  peifonned  vith  an  effideucy  not 
reached  by  any  other  method,  and  the  electric  motor  readily 
adapts  itself  to  cranes.  When  they  are  worked  from  a  power 
Station  the  great  advantage  is  gainwl  that  the  same  plant  which 
drives  them  can  be  used  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as 
working  machine  toob  and  supplying  current  for  lighting.  For 
dock-side  jib  cranes  the  use  of  electric  power  is  miJting  rapid 
Strides.  For  overhead  travellers  in  workshops,  and  for  most  of 
the  cranes  which  fall  into  our  second  class,  electricity  as  a 
motive  power  has  already  diq>laced  neaxly  every  other  method. 
Cranes  driven  by  shafting,  or  by  mechanic^  power,  have  been 
largely  superseded  by  electric  cranes,  principaJIy  mi  account  of 
the  much  greater  economy  of  transmission.  For  many  years  the 
best  workshop  traveUers  were  those  driven  by  quick  running 
ropes;  these  performed  admirable  service,  but  they  have  given 
pUce  to  the  more  modem  dectric  trave&er. 

The  principal  nutioo  in  a  crane  is  naturally  the  hoisting  or 
liftiag  motion.  This  is  effected  by  slinging  the  load  to  an  eye  or 
,jiif_  hook,  and  elevatiI^[  the  hook  vertically.  There  are  three 
~™r"  ty|»cal  methods:  (r)  A  direct  pull  may  be  applied  to 
r~""'  the  hook,  either  by  screws,  or  by  a  cylinder  fitted  with 
piston  and  rod  and  actuated  by  direct  hydraulic  or  other 
,  prewure.  as  shown  diaKiammatically  in  fig.  i.  These  methods  are 
used  in  exceptional  cases,  but  present  the  Mivious  difficulty  of  giving 


a  very  short  range  of  lift.  (2)  The  hook  may  be  attached  to  a  rope 
or  chain,  and  the  pulling  cylinder  connected  with  a  system  of  pulleys 
around  which  the  rope  is  W;  by  these  means  the  lift  can  be  very 
lareely  incr^sed.  Various  arrangements  are  adopted ;  the  one 
indicated  in  fig.  2  gives  a  lift  of  load  four  times  the  stroke  of  the 

a  Under.   This  second  method  forms  the  basis  of  the  Miting  gear  in 
hydraulic  cranes.    (3)  The  lifting  rope  or  chain  is  led  over  pulley 
to  a  lifting  barrel,  upon  which  it  is  coiled  as  the  barrel  is  rotated  by 


pitch  chain,  formed  of  Bat  links  pinned  together,  and  the  barrel 
reduced  to  a  wheel  provided  with  teeth,  or  "  sprockets,"  which 
engage  In  the  links.  In  this  case  the  chain  is  not  coiled,  but  simply 
passes  over  the  liftinz  wheel,  the  free  end  hanpng  loose.  All  the 
methods  in  this  third  category  require  a  rotating  lifting  or  barrel 
shaft,  and  this  is  the  important  difference  between  them  and  the 
hydraulic  cranes  mentioned  above.  Cranes  fitted  with  rotating 
hydraulic  engines  may  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  third 
category. 

Wien  the  loads  are  heavy  the  above  mechanisms  are  supple' 
mented  by  systems  of  purchase  blocks  suspended  from  the  jib  or  the 
traveller  crab;  and  in  barrel  cranes  trains  of  rotating  gearing  are 
interposed  between  the  motor,  or  manual  handle,  and  the  barrel 

(fig-a).  , 

when  a  load  is  lifted,  work  has  to  be  done  in  oVgrcoihUi'g  the 
action  of  gravity  and  the  friction  of  the  mecfaanfem;  when  it  is 
a,mtmm  lowered,  energy  is  given  out.  To  control  the  speed  and 
absorb  this  energy,  brakes  have  to  be  provided.  The 
hydraulic  ciane  has  a  great  advantage  in  possessing  an  almost  ideal 
brake,  for  by  simply  throttling  the  exhaust  from  the  lifting  cylinder 
the  speed  of  descent  can  be  regulated  within  very  wide  limits  and 
with  perfect  saiety.  Barrel  cranes  are 'usually  fitted  vrith  band 
brakes,  consisting  of  a  brake  rim  with  a  friction  band  placed  round 
it,  the  band  being  tightened  as  required.  In  ordinary  cases  conduc- 
ticm  and  convection  suffice  to  dissipate  the  heat  generated  by  the 
bi«ke,  but  whenagreatdealof  lowering  has  to  be  rapidly  performed, 
or  heavy  loads  have  to  be  lowered  to  a  great  depth,  special  anange- 
menta  have  to  be  provided.  An  excellent  brake  for  very  targe  cranes 
is  Matthew's  hydraulic  brake,  in  which  water  ia  passed  from  end  to 
end  of  cylinders  fitted  with  lecipiocating  pistons,  cooling  jackets 
being  provided.  In  electric  cranes  a  useful  method  is  to  arrange 
the  coimexions  so  that  the  lifting  motor  acts  as  a  dynamo,  and, 
driven  by  the  energy  of  the  falling  load,  generates  a  current  which 
is  converted  into  heat  by  being  passed  through  resistances.  That 
the  quantity  of  heat  to  be  got  nd  of  may  become  very  considemble 
is  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  the  energy  of  a  load  of  60  tons 


descending  through  so  ft.  is  equivalent  to  an  amonnt  of  heat  sufficient 
to  raise  nearly  6  gallons  of  water  from  60"  F.  to  boiling  point.  Crane 
brakes  are  usually  under  the  direct  control  of  the  driver,  and  they  are 
generally  arranged  in  one  of  two  ways.  I>  the  first,  the  pressure 
is  applied  by  a  handle  or  treadle,  and  is  removed  by  a  Sprmg  or 
wewht;  this  is  called  "  braking  on."  In  the  second,  or  "  braking 
off  method,  the  brake  is  automatically  applied  by  a  spring  or 
weight,  and  is  released  either  mechanically  or,  in  the  case  of  electric 
cranes,  by  the  pull  of  a  solendd  or  magnet  which  is  energised  by  the 
current  passii^  through  the  motor.  When  the  motor  starts  the 
brake  is  released;  when  it  stops,  or  the  current  ceases,  the  brake 
goes  on.  The  firvt  method  is  tn  general  use  for  steam  cranes;  it 
allows  for  a  far  greater  rai^  of  power  in  the  brake,  but  is  not 
automatic,  as  is  tne  second. 

In  free-barrel  cranes  the  lifring  barrel  is  connected  to  the  revolving 
sliaft  by  a  powerful  fricrion  clutch;  this,  when  interiocked  with 
the  brake  and  controller,  renders  electric  cranes  exceeding^  rapid 
In  working,  as  the  barret  can  l>e  detached  and  Itiwering  performed 
at  a  very  nigh  speed,  without  waiting  for  the  lifting  motor  to  come 
to  rest  m  order  to  be  reversed.  This  method  of  working  is  very 
suitable  for  electric  dock-side  cranes  of  capacities  up  to  about  5  or 
7  tons,  and  for  overhead  travellers  where  the  height  o(  lift  is 
moderate.  Where  high  speed  lowering  is  not  required  it  is  usual  to 
employ  a  reversing  motor  and  keep  it  always  in  gear. 

In  steam  cranes  it  is  usual  to  work  all  the  motions  from  one  double 
cylinder  engine.  In  order  to  enable  two  or  more  motions  to  be 
worked  together,  or  independently  as  required,  reversing  friction 


wheels  are  employed,  it  is  universally  the  practice,  in  steam  cranes, 
to  connect  the  engine  shaft  with  the  barrel  sliaft  by  spur  toothed 

fearing,  the  gear  being  connected  or  disconnected  by  sliding  pinions. 
n  electric  cranes  the  motor  is  connected  to  the  barrel,  either  in  a 
similar  manner  by  spur  gear  or  by  worm  gear.  The  toothed  wheels 
give  a  slightly  better  efficiency,  but  the  worm  ^r  is  somewhat 
smoother  in  its  action  and  entirely  silent;  the  noise  of  gearinjg  can, 
however,  be  considerably  reduced  by  careful  machining  of  the  teeth, 
as  is  now  always  done,  and  also  by  the  use  of  pinions  made  of  raw- 
hide leather  or  other  non-resonant  material.  When  quick-running 
metal  pinions  are  used  they  are  arranged  to  run  In  cltraed  oil-baths. 
Leather  pinions  must  be  protected  from  rats,  which  eat  them  freely. 
Worm  wheel  gearing  is  of  very  high  efficiency  if  made  very  quick  m 
pitch,  with  properly  formed  teeth  perfectly  lubricated,  and  with 
the  end  thrust  of  the  worm  taken  on  ball  bearings,  Mircn  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  details' of  the 
lifting  and  other  motions  of  cranes,  and  In  important  installations 
the  gearing  is  now  osually  made  of  cast  sted.  In  revolving  cranes 
ease  of  slewing  can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  a  live  ring  of 
conical  rollers. 

Electric  motors  for  barret  cranes  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  used  for  other  purposes,  but  In  proportioning  the  siaes  the 
intermittent  output  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  j^_^ 
This  fact  hasted  to  the  introduction  of  the  "  crane  rated  "v 
motor,  with  a  given  "  load  factor."  This  latter  gives  the 
ratio  of  the  length  of  the  working  periods  to  the  whole  time;  e.f. 
a.  motor  rated  for  a  quarter  load  factor  means  that  the  motor  is 
capable  of  exerting  its  full  normal  horse-power  for  three  minutes 
out  of  every  twelve,  the  pause  lieing  nine  mimites.  or  one  minute 
out  of  every  four,  the  pause  bring  three  minutes.'  The  actual  load 
factor  to  be  chosen  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  kind 
of  crane.  A  dOck-side  crane  unloading  cargo  with  hiah  lifts  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession  will  require  a  higSer  load  factor 
than  a  workshop  traveller  with  a  very  short  lift  and  oidy  a  very 
occasional  maximum  load;  and  a  traveller  with  a  very  long  longi- 
tudinal travel  will  require  a  higher  load  factor  for  the  travelling 
motor  than  for  the  lilting  motor,  fn  practice,  the  load  factor  for 
electric  crane  motors  varies  from  ^  to  i.  In  steam  cranes  much  the 
same  principle  obtains  in  proportioning  the  boiler;  e.^.  the  engines 
oi  a  10-ton  steam  crane  have  cylinders  capable  of  indicating  about 
60  horse^x>wer  when  working  at  full  speed,  but  it  ia  found  tliat,  in 
consequence  of  the  intermittent  working,  sufficient  steam  can  be 
supi^ied  with  a  boiler  whose  heating  surface  is  only  ^  to  1  of  that 
necessary  for  the  above  power,  when  developed  continuously  by  a 
stationary  engine. 

In  well-designed,  quiok-running  cranes  the  mechanical  elBdency 
of  the  liftii^  gear  m^  be  taken  as  about  85  % ;  a  good  electric  jib 
crane  will  give  an  efhciency  of  73  %,  i.e,  when  actually  lifting  at 
full  speed  the  mechanical  work  of  lifting  represents  alKiut  73  %  of 
tJie  electric  energy  put  into  the  Uftiog  motor.  A  very  convenient 
rule  is  to  allow  one  brake  horse-powo'  of  motor,  for  every  10  foot- 
tons  of  work  done  at  the  hook;  this  is  equivalent  to  an  efficiency 
of  66]  %,  and  is  well  on  the  safe  side. 

The  motor  in  most  common  use  for  electric  cranes  is  the  series 
wound,  continuous  current  motor,  which  has  many  advantages. 
It  has  a  very  large  starring  torque,  which  enables  it  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  getting  the  load  into  morion,  and  it  lifts  heavy  loads  at  a 
slower  speed  and  lighter  loads  at  a  quicker  one,  behaving,  under  the 
action  of  the  controller  in  a  somewhat  similar  mannnr  to  that  in 
which  the  cylinders  of  the  steam  crane  respond  to.  the  actioa  <d 
the  stop-valve.      Three-phase    motors    are    also    much    used    for 
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cmne-driving,  and  It  ia  prd^blQ  Uiat  imjuovementa  in  unele  and 
two-pbase  Dooton  will  eventually  Iv^ely  laciea^e  their  use  Tor  this 
class  of  work. 

Tests  of  the  comparative  efBcieocies  of  hydraulic  and  electric 
ciaoes  tend  to  show  that,  although  they  do  not  van'  to  any  very 
considerable  extent  witJi  full  load,  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  hydraulic 
crane  falls  away  very  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  elwric 
crane. when  working  on  smaller  loads.  This  drawback  can  be 
corrected  to  a  slight  extent  by  furnishing  the  hydraulic  crane  with 
more  than  one  cylinder,  and  thus  compounding  it,  but  the  arrange- 
ment does  not  dve  Che  same  economical  range  of  load  as  in  an 
electric  crane..  In  first  cost  the  hydraulic  crane  has  the  advantage, 
but  the  power  mains  .are  much  It^  expensive  and  more  convenient 
to  arran^  in  the  electric  crane. 

The  limit  of  speed  of  lift  of  hand  cranes  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ;  for  steam  jib  cranes  average  practice  i$  represented  by  the 
f,,,t  formula  V_=30+aoo/T,  where  V  is  the  speed  o£  lift  in 

feet  per  minute,  and  T  the  load  in  tons,  where  electric 
or  hydraulic  cranes  are  worked  from  a  central  station  the  speed  is 
greater,  and  may  l>e  roughly  represented  by  V  =  5-|~3O0/T;  e.g.  a 
30-cwt.  crane  would  lift  with  a  speed  of  about  aoo  ft.  per  minute, 
and  100-ton  crane  with  a  speed  of  about  8  ft.  per  minute,  but  these 
.  speeds  vary  with  local  circumstances.  The  lifting  speed  of  electric 
travellers  is  generally  less,  because  the  lift  is  generallyinuch  shorter, 
and  may  in  ordinary  cases  be  taken  as  V™3-|-85/T.  The  cross- 
traversing  speed  of  travellers  varies  from  60  to  130  ft.  per  minute, 
and  the  longitudinal  from  100  to  300  ft.  per  minute.  The  speed  of 
these  two  motions  depends  much  on  the  length  of  the  span  and  of  the 
longitudinal  run,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done;  in 
certain  cases,  e.g.  foundries,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  lift,  on 
occasions,  at  an  extremely  alow  speed.  In  addition  to  the  brakes 
,  on  the  lifting  gear  of  cranes  it  is  found  necessary,  especially  in  quick- 
running  electric  cranes,  to  provide  a  brake  on  the  subsidiaiY 
motions,  and  also  devices  to  stop  the  motor  at  the  end  of  the  lift 
or  travel,  so  as  to  prevent  over-running. 

TTiere  are  many  other  important  points  of  crane  construction  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
advent  of  electricity  has  tended  to  increase  speeds,  and  in  conse- 
quence great  attention  is  paid  to  all  details  that  reduce  friction  and 
wear,  such  as  roller  and  ball  bearings  and  Improved  methods  of 
lubrication;  and,  as  in  all  other  quick-running  machinery,  great 
stress  fias  to  be  laid  on  accuracy  of  workmanship.  The  machinery, 
.  thus  being  of  a  higher  class,  requires  more  protection,  and  cranes 
that  work  in  the  open  are  now  fitted  with  elat>ora.te  crane-houses  or 
cabins,  furnished  with  weather-tight  doors  and  windows,  and  more 
care  is  taken  to  provide  proper  platforms,  hand-rails  and  ladders 
of  access,  and  also  guards  for  the  revolving  parts  of  geaxing. 

Typical  Formi  of  Cranes.— Tig.  4  is  a  dia^am  01  a  fixed  band 
revolving  jib  crane,  of  moderate  size,  as  used  in  railway  goods  yards 
_,  ^  and  similar  places.    It  consists  of  a  heavy  base,  which  is 

MMs.  securely  bolted  to  the  foundation,  and  which  carries  the 
"""'•  strong  crane-post,  or  pillar,  around  which  the  crane  re- 
volves. The  revolving  part  is  made  with  two  side  frames  of  cast 
'    iron  or  steel  plates,  and  to  these  the  lifting  gear  is  attached.    The. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


load  is  suspended  from  the  crane  jib;  this  jib  is  attached  at  the 
lower  end  to  the  ride  frames,  and  the  upper  end  is  supported  by  tie- 
rods,  connected  to  the  framework,  the  whole  revolvirw  together. 
This  simple  form  of  crane  thus  embodies  the  essential  dements  of 
foundation,  post,  framework,  jib,  tie-rods  and  gearing. 

Fig.  5  showsanother  type  ol  fixed  crane,  known  as  a  derrick  crane. 
Here  the  erane-post  is  extended  into  a  long  mast  and  is  furnished 
with  pivots  at  tKe  top  and  bottom;  the  mast  is  supported  by  two 
"  bacK  ties,"  and  these  are  connected  to  the  socket  of  the  bottom 
pivot  by  the  "  sleepers."  This  is  a  very  good  and  comparatively 
cheap  form  of  crane,  where  a  king  and  variable  radius  is  required, 
but  It  cannot  slew  through  a  complete  circle.  Derrick  cranes  are 
made  of  all  powers,  from  the  timber  i-ton  hand  derrick  to  the  steel 
ISO-ton  derrick  used  in  shipbuilding  yards.  The  derrick  crane 
Introduces  a  problem  for  which  many  solutions  have  been  sought, 
that  of  preventing  the  load  from  being  lifted  or  lowered  when  the 
jib  is  pivoted  up  or  down  to  alter  the  radius.  To  keep  the  load 
level,  there  are  various  devices  for  automatically  coupling  the  jib- 
raising  and  th^  load-lowering  motions. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  derrick  arc  the  sheer  legs  (fig.  6).  Here 
the  place  of  the  jib  is  taken  by  two  inclined  \t^a  joined  together 


at  the  top  and  pivoted  at  the  bottom:  a  third  back-leg  is  connected 

at  the  top  to  the  other  two,  and  "*  '■'"'  '•■^' —  ■- '-J  •-  -  — • 

which  runs  on  a  long  horizontal  1 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  back 
leg  allows  the  whole  arran^^. 
raent  to  assume  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  T,  so  that  a 
load  can  be  taken  out  of  a 
vessel  and  depoMtttl  on  a 
quay  walL  The  same  effect 
can  be  produced  by  shorten- 
ing the  hack  leg  b^  a  screw 
e laced  in  the  direction  of  its 
ngth.  Sheer  legs  are  gener- 
ally built  in  very  large  sizes, 
and  their  use  ia  practically 
confined  to  marine  work. 

Another  type  of  fixed  crane  Fig.  6, 

is     the     "  Fairbairn  "  crane, 

shown  in  fig.  8.  Here  the  jib,  superstructure  and  post  are  all  united 
in  one  piece,  which  revolves  in  a  foundation  well,  beii^  supported  at 
the  bottom  by  a  toe-step  and  near  the  ground  level  by  borisontal 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


rollers.  This  tn>e  of  crane  used  to  be  in  great  favour,  in  coiuequence 
of  the  great  clearance  it  gives  under  the  jib,  but  it. is  expensive  and 
requires  very  heaw  fouiKlations. 

The  so-called  "  hammer-headed  "  crane  (fig.  9)  consists  of  a  steel 
braced  tower,  on  which  revolves  a  large  horizontal  double  catiti- 
lever;  the  forward  part  of  this  cantilever  or  iib  carries  the  lifting 
crab,  and  the  jib  is  extended  backwards  in  order  to  form  a  support 
for  the  machinery  and  counter-balance.  Besides  the  motions  of 
lifting  and  revolving,  there  is  provided  a  so-called  "  racking " 
motion,  by  which  the  lifting  crab,  with  the  load  suspended,  can  be 
moved  in  and  out  along  the  ]ib  without  altcrii^  the  level  of  the  load. 
Such  horizontal  movement  of  the  load  is  a  marked  feature  of  later 
crane  design;  it  first  became  prominent  in  the  so-called  "  Titan  " 
cranes,  mentioned  below  (fig.  14).  Hammer-beaded  cranes  arc 
generally  constructed  in  large  »izes.  up  to  300  tons. 

Another  type  of  fixed  revolving  crane  is  the  foundry  or  smithy 
crane  (fig,  10).     It  has  the  horizontal  racking  n     ' 


1  mentioned 
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above,  and  revolves  either  on  upper  and  lower  (uvots  supported  by 
the  structure  of  the  workshop,  or  on  a  fixed  pillar  secured  to  a  heavy 
foundation.  The  tvpe  is  often  used  in  foundries,  or  to  serve  heavy 
hammers  in  a  smithy,  whence  the  iiame. 

_  Pottahle  cranes  are  of   many  kinds.      Obviously,  nearly  every 
kind  d  crane  can  be  made  portable  by  mounting  it  on  a  carriage, 
fitted  with  wheels;    it  is  even  not  unusual  to  make  the 
Scottish  derrick  portaMe  by  using  three  trucks,  one  under      ^^ 
the  mast,  and  the  others  under  the  two  back  legs.  «■»«. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  portable  steam  jib  crane;  it  contains  the 
same  elements  as  the  fixed  crane  (fi^.  4),  -but  the  foundation  bed 
is  mounted  on  a  truck  which  is  earned  on  railway  or  road  wheels. 
With  portable  cranes  means  must  be  provided  to  ensure  the  requisite 
stability  against  overturning;  this  is  done  by  weighting  the  tail  of 
the  reralvmg  part  with  heavy  weights,  and  in  steam  cranes  the 
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boderisKptacedadslui  tot6rmpart(rfthecouoteTiulancei  Where 
the  T^-gauge  is  narrow  and  graU  wei^t  U  not  dewrad,  blocUnE 
girders  are  provided  across  the  under  side  of  the  truck;  these  ere 
arranged  so  that,  by  means  of  wedges  or  screws,  the^  can  be  made 
to  increase  the  base.  In  connexion  with  the  stability  of  portable 
cranes,  it  may  be  Bioationed  that  accidents  more  oftea  anee  from 


Fic.  II. 

overturning  backwards  than  forwards.  In  the  latter 
turning  tendency  begins  as  soon  as  the  load  leaves  the  ground,  but 
ceases  as  soon  as  theload  aeain  touches  the  ground  and  tlius  relieves 
the  crane  of  the  extra  weight,  whereas  overturning  backwards  is 
caused  either  by  the  reaction  of  a  chain  breaking  or  by  excmsive 
counterweight.  When  portable  cranes  are  fitted  with  springs  and 
axle-boxes,  dran^ear  and 
buffers,  bo  that  they  can  be 
coupled  to  an  ordinary  railway 
train,  they  are  called  "  break- 
down "  or  "  wrecking  "  cranes. 
Dock-tide  jib  cranes  (or 
WM-kii^  general  cargo  are 
almost  always  made  portable, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  be 
placed  in  correct  position  in 
regard  to  the  faatahwaye  of 
t}>e  vessels  which  they  serve. 
Fig.  II  shows  an  ordinary 
hydraulic  dock-ude  jib  crane, 
lliis  type  ia  usually  fitted  with 
a  very  high  jib,  *o  as  to  lift 
goods  in  and  out  of  high-Eided 
vessels.  The  hydraulic_  lifting 
cylinders  are  placed  inside  the 
revotring  stetil  mast  or  post, 
and  the  cabin  for  the  driver 
is  arranged  h^li  up  in  the.  front 
of  the  post,  so  as  to  give  a  good 
view  of  the  work.  The  pressure  is  conveyed  to  the  crane  by  means  of 
joiBted  "  walking  "  pipes,  or  flexible  hoae,  connected  to  hydrants 
placed  at  regular  intervals  along  the  quay.  It  is  often  very  desirable 
to  have  the  quay  space  as  little  obstructed  by  the  cranes  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  railway  tmffic ;  this  has  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  cranes  mounted  on  high  trucks  or  gamrics,  sometimes 
also  called  "  portal  "  cranes.  Where  warehouses  or  station  buildings 
run  parallel  to  the  quay  line,  the  high  truck  is  ofteo  extended,  so 
as  to  span  the  whole  quay;  on  one  side  the  "  long  leg  "  runs  on  a 
rail  at  the  quay  edge,  and  on  the  other  the  "  short  leg  "  runs  on  a 
runway  placecl  on  the  building.  Cranes  of  this  type  are  called 
"  "    "        •   ■  ■■  Vl%.  13  shows  an  electric  crane  of  this  claea. 

They   give   the 


Fig.  13. 


"  half-portal 


interference  with  quay  space 
and  have  rapidly  come  into 
favour.  Where  the  (ace  of  the 
warehouse  is  suflidently  close 
to  the  water  to  permit  of  the 
craneropeplu  mbi  ngthe  hatch  es 
without  requiring  a  jib  of  ex- 
convenient  plan  to  place  the 
whole  crane  on  the  warehouse 

_  roof. 

Fig.  14.  A  special  form  of  jib  crane, 

designed  to  meet  a  particular 

purpose,  is  the  "  Titan  "  (fig.  14)  largely  used  in  the  construction  of 

Eiers  and  breakwaters.    It  contains  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
ammer-headed  crane,  of  wjiich  it  may  beconsideredtobetbei 
'  '   "~  '    ■'         'le  Titan  is  portal 

LB  the  first  type  of  large 


the  hammer-head  crane  fixed.    The  Tits 


portable  crane  in  which  full  use  was  mad«  of  a  truly  Korisontal 
movement  of  the  load;  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  type  is  de- 
signed, vie.  serting  concrete  blocks  in  courses,  this  motion  is  almost 
a  necessity. 


r 
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Fig.  16. 


As  types  of  non-revolvii^  cranes,  fig.   15  shows  an  overhead 
traveller  worked  by  hand,  and  fig.  16  a  somewhat  similar  machine 
worked   by  electric   power.      The  principal  component     u^^ 
parts  of  a  traveller  are  the  main  cross  girders  formmg  the     ,^vatrlma 
oridge,  the  two  end  carriages  on  which  the  bridge  rests,  the 
runnint  wkeels  which  enable  the  end  carriages  to  travel 
on  the  longitudinal  ^ntry  girders  or  runway,  a     '    ' 
which  camcs  the  hoisting;  mecbaoism,  and  mov 
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Fig.  17. 

rails  placed  on  the  bridge  girders.  There  are  numerous  and  important 
variations  of  these  two  types,  but  the  above  contain tlK  «(«nsQBtB 
out  of  which  most  cranes  of  the  class  are  built. 

One  variation  is  illustrated  in  fig,  17,  and  is  called  a  "  Goliath  " 
or  "  Wellington."  It  is  practicafly  a  traveller  mounted  on  high 
legs,  BO  as  to  permit  oiht  being  travelled  on  rails  plai^d  on  the 
ground  level,  instead  of  00  an  elevated  gantry.  Of  other  variatiops 
and  combinations  of  types,  fig. 
18  shows  a  modern  design  of 
crane  intended  to  command  the 
maximum  of  yard  space,  aad 
having  some  of  the  character- 
istics Doth  of  the  Goliath  and 
of  the  revolving  jib  crane,  and 
fig.  19  depicts  a  combination  of 
a  traveller  ^ad  a  hanging  jib' 

When  the  cross  traverse 
motion  of  a  traveller  crab  is 
suppressed,  and  the  lon^tudlnal 
travelling  motion  is  inciaued 

in  importance  we  come   to  a 
type  of  crane,  the  use  of  which 


Fig.  19. 


.    -  „,         „     .     .,  of       transporter. 

Transporters  can  only  move  the  load  to  any  point  on  a  vertical 
surface  (generally  a  plane  surface);    they  have  a  lifting       _ 
motion  and  a  movement  of  translation.   They  are  of  two       IX^' 
kinds:    (i)  those  in  which  the  motive  power  and  Ijftir^       '^ 
gear  are  self-contained  on  the  crab ;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  motive 
power  is  placed  in  a  fixed  position.   A  transporter  of  the  first  class  is 
shown  in  fig.  20.    From  the 
lower  flai^  of  a  suspended 
runway,  made  of  a  single   I 
section,  run  wheels,  from  the 
axles    of    which    the    trans- 

Erter  is  suspended.      The 
ter  consists  of   a   frame- 


id  geariri^,  and  a  travelling 
motor,  which  is  geared  to  the 
running  wheels  in  such  a 
manner   as    to    be    able    to 

propel   the   whole   machine;  F1G..20. 

a   seat   is   provided   for   the 

driver  who  manipulates  the  controllers.  A  transporter  of  this  kind, 
when  fitted  with  a  gr^,  iaa  very  efficient  machine  for  taking  coal 
from  barges  and  depositing  it  in  a  coal  store. 

In  the  other  class  of  transporter  the  load  is  not.jjsuaIly 
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Itfted^ii^  suspended  from  a  small  travelling  carnage  which  runs 
on  tbe  lower  flange.  The  lifting  gear  is  located  in  any  convenient 
fixed  position,  lit  order  that 
only  one  motor  may  be  used, 
and  also  that  the  load  may  be 
lifted  by  a  single  part  of  rope, 
various  devices  have  been  in- 
vented. The  jib  is  usually  in- 
clined, so  as  to  enable  the 
travel    to    be    performed    by 

L  gravity;  in  one  direction,  and 
tbe  object  of  the  transporter 
mechanism  is  to  ensure  that 

f lulling  in  or  slacking  out  the 
^  ^^  _^  ifting  rope  shall  perform  the 

* ""  "'  cycle    of    operations    in    the 

following  order; — Supposing  tTie  load  is  ready  to  be  lifted  out  of 
a  vessel  on  to  a  quay,  the  pull  of  the  lifting  rope  raises  the  load,  the 
travelling  jenny  being  meanwhile  locked  in  position-  On  arriving 
at  a  certain  height  the  lift  ceases  and  the  jenny  is  released,  and  by 
the  continued  pull  of  the  rojie,  it  runs  up  the  jib;  on  arriving  at  an 
adjustmble  stop,  the  jenny  is  again  locked,  and  the  load  can  be 
lowered  out;  the  hook  can  then  De  raised,  when  the  jenny  is  auto- 
matically unlocked,  and  on  paying  out  the  rope  the  jenny  gravitates 
to  its  first  position,  when  the  loacTis  lowered  and  the  cycle  repeated. 
The  jibs  of  transporters  are  often  made  to  slide  forward,  or  lift  up, 
so  as  to  be  out  (rf  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Transporters  are  largely 
used  focdealing  with  general  cargo  between  vessels  and  warehouses, 
and  also  for  coaling  vessels;  they  have  a  great  advantage  in  not 
interfering  with  the  rigging  of  vessels. 

Nearly  all  recent  advances  in  crane  design  arc  the  result  of  the 
introduction  erf  the  electric  motor.  It  is  now  possible  to  apply 
motive  power  exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  and  to  do  so  economically, 
so  that  the  crane  designer  has  a  perfectly  free  hand  in  adding  the 
various  motions  required  bv  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  literature  which  deals  specially  with  cranes  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  there  are  some  good  German  text-books  on  the  subject,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  Dit  Hebeseuge  by  Ernst  (fith  ed.,  Berlin, 
1903),  and  Cranes,  by  Anton  BOttcber,  translated  with  additions  by 
A.  Tolbausen  (London,  1908J.  (W.  P.*) 

CRAHIOMffTRT.  Tlie  application  of  predse  methods  of 
measuremeat  marks  a  definite  phase  in  the  development  of  most 
branches  of  modern  science,  and  thus  craniometry,  a.  compre- 
hensive expression  for  all  methods  of  measuring  the  skull 
(cranium),  provides  a  striking  landmark  in  the  progress  of 
antbropologicai  studies.  The  origin  of  craniometry  appears  to  be 
twofold.  Certain  artists  made  measurements  of  heads  and  skulls 
with  a  view  to  attaining  greater  accuracy  in  their  representation 
of  those  parts  of  the  human  frame.  Bernard  de  Pahssy  and 
A.  Ddrer  may  be  mentioned  as  pioneers  iu  such  researches. 
Again,  it  is  clearly  shown  in  the  literature  of  this  subject,  that 
anatomists  were  led  to  employ  methods  of  measurement  in  their 
study  of  the  human  skull.  Tbe  determining  cause  of  this 
improvement  in  method  is  curious,  foi  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  a 
famous  anatomical  controversy  of  the  later  middle  ages,  namely 
tbe  dispute  a&  to  whether  ibe  Galenic  anatomy  was  based  on  the 
study  of  the  human  body  or  upon  those  of  apes.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  dissection  of  a  chimpanzee  (in  16S0)  Tyson  explains 
that  tbe  measurements  he  made  of  the  skull  of  that  animal  were 
devised  with  a  view  to  exhibiting  the  difference  between  this  and 
tbe  human  skull. 

The  artists  did  not  carry  their  researches  very  far.  The 
anatomists  on  the  contrary  continued  to  make  measurements,  and 
in  1764  Daubenton  published  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
craniometry.  Six  years  later,  Pieter  Camper,  distinguished  both 
as  an  artist  and  as  an  anatomist,  published  some  lectures  contain- 
ing an  account  of  bis  ctauiometncal  methods,  and  these  may  be 
fairly  claimed  as  having  laid  tbe  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
work.  That  work  has  been  described  above  as  anthropological, 
but  as  the  studies  thus  defined  are  very  varied  in  extent,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  subdivisions  into  which  they  naturally 
faU. 

In  the  first  place  (and  omitting  further  reference  to  the  contri- 
butions of  artists),  it  has  been  explained  that  the  measurements 
were  first  made  with  a  view  to  elucidating  the  comparison  of  the 
skuUsof  men  with  those  of  otheranimals.  This  wide  comparison 
constitutes  tbe  fit^t  subdivision  of  craniometric  studies.  And 
craniometric  methods  l^tve  rendered  the  results  of  comparison 


much  more  dear  and  comprehensible  than  was  formed  the  cue. 
It  b  further  remarkable  that  among  tbe  first  measuiements 
employed  angular  determinations  occur,  ami  indeed  the  name  of 
Camper  is  chiefly  perpetuated  in  anthropological  literature  by  the 
"facial  angle  "  invented  hy  that  artist -anatomist  (fif.  i).  It 
appears  impossible  to  improve  on  tbe  simple  terms  in  which 

M  '     "    ■ 


Fig.  I. — The  skull  and  head  of  a  young  orang-utan,  and  of  a  negro, 
showing  the  lines  induding  the  facial  angle  (MGNO)  devised  by 
Pieter  Camper, 

Camper  describes  the  general  results  of  the  employment  of  this 
an^e  for  comparative  purposes,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
brief  extract  from  the  translation  of  the  original  work:  "  Tbe 
two  extremities  of  tbe  facial  line  are  from  70  to  80  degrees  from 
the  negro  to  tbe  Grecian  antique;  make  it  under  70,  and  you 
describe  an  ourang  or  an  ape:  lessen  it  still  more,  and  you  have 
the  head  of  a  dog.  Increase  the  minimum,  and  you  form  a  fowl, 
a  snipe  for  example,  the  facial  line  of  which  is  nearly  parallel 
with  the  horizon."  (Camper's  Works,  p.  43,  translated  by 
Cogan,  iSit.) 

In  the  igth  century  the  names  of  notable  contributors  to  the 
literature  of  craniometry  quickly  increase  in  number;  while  it 
is  impossible  to  analyse  each  contribution,  or  even  record  a 
complete  list  of  the  nantes  of  the  authors,  it  must  be  added  that 
for  tbe  purposes  of  far-reaching  comparisons  of  the  lower  animab 
with  mankind,  craniometric  methods  were  used  by  P.  P.  Broca  in 
France  and  by  T.  H.  Huxley  (figs,  a  and  3)  in  England,  with  such 
genius  and  success  as  have  not  yet  been  surpassed. 

The  second  division  of  craniometric  studies  includes  those  in 
which  the  skulls  of  the  higher  and  lower  races  of  mankind  are 
compared.  Andin  this  domain,  the  advent  of  accurate  numerical 
methods  of  recording  observations  brought  about  great  advances. 
In  describing  the  facial  angle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modern 
European,  the  Greek  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  Negro  are 
compared.  Thus  it  is  that  Camper's  name  appears  as  that  of  a 
pioneer  in  thb  second  main  division  of  the  subject.  Broca  and 
Huxley  cultivated  similar  comparative  racial  fields  of  research, 
but  to  these  names  that  of  Anders  Retzius  of  Stockholm  must  be 
addedhere.  The  chief  claim  of  Retziustodistinction  restsontbe 
merits  of  hb  system  of  comparing  various  dimensions  of  the 
skull,  and  of  a  classification  based  on  such  comparisons.  These 
indices  will  be  further  defined  below.  It  is  convenient  to  mention 
here  that  tbe  first  aim  of  all  these  investigators  was  to  obtain 
from  tbe  skull  reliable  data  having  reference  to  the  conformation 
or  size  of  the  brain  once  contained  within  it.  Only  in  later  days 
did  the  tendency  to  overlook  this,  the  fundament^  aim  and  end 
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at  craniometiy,  make  its  appearancej  such  nevertheless  was  the 
case,  much  to  ihe  detriment  of  cianiometiic  science,  which  for  a 
time  seems  to  have  become  purely  empirical 

The  third  subdivision  of  craniometric  researches  is  one  in  which 
the  field  of  comparison  is  still  further  nanowed.    For  herein  the 


Fia.  3. — The  sphcDD-ethmoidal,  ipheno- maxillary  and  foramina-basal  angles  are  shown  in  the 
crania  of: — A,  a  New  Britain  native  (male);  B,  a  gorilla  (male);  C,  a  dog.  N,Pr.B,  Spheno- 
ethrnddal  angle;  P.  Pr.  B,  Spbeno- mamillary  angie;  Pr.  B.Ob,  Feramino-basalangle.  The  spheno- 
ethmoidal and  spheno-mazillary  angles  were  first  employed  by  Huxley. 

various  sub-radal  types  such  as  the  dark  and  fair  Europeans  ar« 
brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  or  contrast. 
But  although  the  range  c^  research  is  thus  narrowed  and  re- 
stricted, the  guiding  principles  and  the  methods  remain  un- 
changed. In  this  department  of  craniometry,  Anders  Retzius 
has  gained  the  foremost  place  among  the  pioneers  of  research. 


Fic,  3. — The  spheno-ethmoidal,  spheno- maxillary  and  foramino- 
basal  angles  are  shown  in  the  crania  of:— A,  a  New  Guinea  native 
^nale);  B,  a  European  woman.  N.Pr.B,  Spheno-ethmoidal  angle; 
P.Pr^,  SJAeno-maxillary  angle ;  Pr^.Op,  Foraraino-basal  angle. 

Retzius's  name  is,  as  already  mentioned,  associated  not  with  any 
particular  angle  or  angular  measurement,  but  rather  with  a 
method  of  expressing  as  a  formula  two  cranial  dimensions 
which  have  been  measured  and  which  are  to  be  compared.  Thus 
for  instance  one  skull  may  be  so  proportioned  that  its  greatest 
width  measures  75%  of  its  greatest  length  (i.e.  its  width  is  to  its 
length  as  three  to  (our). 

This  ratio  (of  75%)  b  termed  the  cephalic  or  breadth-index, 
which  in  such  an  instance  would  be  described  as  equal  to  75, 


ProoiTrlor'S'liUkrifriff;.  bipCTnnniaasf  HicraUluli  Co.,  Ltd. 

F1C4. — Topviewof  skuUs.  (A)  Nesro,  index  70, dolichocephalic: 
(B)  European,  index  80,  mesaticepbalic ;  (C)  Samoyed,  inoex  S5. 
brachy  cephalic. 


A  skuU  providing  a  breadth-index  of  75  will  naturally  possess 
very  difiereot  proportions  from  anotbet  which  provides  a  corre- 
^Moding  index  eqoal  to  85.  And  in  fact  this  particular  index  in 
human  skulls  varies  from  about  58  to  90  in  undistorted  examples 
(fig.  4).  Such  is  the  general  scheme  of  Retzius's  systen  of 
dassification  of  skidls  by  means  of  indices,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
^^catioBs  of  the  nxthod  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden. 


One  strikinjt  result  was  to  exhibit  a  most  madced  oontrsst  in 
respect  of  the  breadth-index  of  the  skull,  between  the  Lapps  and 
their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  and  thus  a  craniometric  difierence 
was  added  to  the  list  of  characters  (such  as  stature,  hair-colour 
i)  whereby  these  two  types  were  already  dis- 
tinguished. Sinix  the  publication 
of  Retaius'a  studies,  the  cephalic  or 
breadth-index  of  the  skull  has 
retained  a  premier  position  among 
its  almost  innumerable  successors, 
though  it  is  of  historical  interest  to 
note  that,  while  Retiaus  had  un- 
doubtedly devised  the  method  of 
comparing  "  breadth-indices,"  he 
always  qualified  the  results  of  its 
use  by  reference  to  other  data. 
These  qualifications  were  over- 
looked by  the  immediate  successors 
of  Retzius,  much  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  craniometry.  In  addition 
to  the  researches  on  the  skull 
forms  of  Lapps  and  Swedes,  others  dealing  with  the  comparison 
of  Finns  and  Swedes  (by  Retzius)  as  well  as  the  investigation  of 
the  form  of  skull  in  Basques  and  Guanches  (by  Broca)  possess 
historic  interest. 

Thus  far  little  or  nothing  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Instru- 
ments. Camper  devised  a  four-sided  open  frame  with  cross- 
wires,  through  which  skulls  were 
viewed  and  by  means  of  which 
accurate  drawings  could  be  pro- 
jected on  to  paper.  The  methods 
of  Retzius  as  here  described 
require  the  aid  of  callipers  of 
various  sorts,  and  sudi  instru- 
ments were  quickly  devised  and  1 
applied  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  case.  Such  instruments  are 
still  in  use,  and  two  forms  of 
sim[de  cianiometer  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations 
(figs.  5  and  6).  For  the  more 
accurate  comparison  required  in- 
the^udy  of  various  European 

types,  delicate  instruments  for  

measuring  angles  were  invented  Craniomliry,  Pro'SS,.  ™...„ 
by  Anthelmein  Pans  (1836)  and  (p.  Hermann,  Zurich)  model. 
John  Grattan  in  Belfast  (1853). 

These  instruments  enabled  the  observer  to  transmit  to  the  plane 
surface  of  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  a  correct  tracing  of  the  contour 
of  the  specimen  under  investigation.  A  further  modification  was 
devised  by  the  talented  Dr  Busk  in  the  year  i86t,  and  since  that 
date  the  number  and  forms  of  these  instruments  have  been 
greatly  multiplied.  With  reference  to  contributors  to  the  advance 
of  knowledge  in  this  particular  department .  of  craniometry, 
there  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing  names  those  ef  Huxley, 
Sir  W,  H.  Flower  and  Sir  W.  Turner  in  England,  J,  L.  A.  de 
Quatrefages  in  France,  J.  C.  G.  Lucae  and  H.Welcker  in  Germany. 
Moreover,  the  methods 
have  also  been  multi- 
plied, so  that  in  addition 
to  angular  and  linear 
measurements,  those  ofj 
the  capacity  or  cmbical 
contents  of  the  cranium 
and  those  of  the  curva- 
ture of  its  surface  demand 
reference.  The  masteriy 
work  of  Cleland  claims  special  mention  in  this  connexion. 
And  finally  while  two  dimensions  are  combined  in  the 
Cephalic  index  of  Retzius,  the  combination  of  three  dimen- 
sions (in  a  formula  called  a  modulus)  distinguishes  some 
recent  work,    although    the   employment  of,  the   modulus  u 
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FlC.  6. — Flower's  Craniometer  aa  njodi- 
fied  by  Dr  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth. 
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actually  a  return  to  a  system  devised  in   1S59  l:qr  Earl  £. 
von  Baer. 

The  fourth  subdivision  of  craniometry  is  doseiy  allied  to  that 
wbidi  has  just  been  described,  and  it  deals  with  the  comparison 
of  the  prehistoric  and  the  recent  typos  of  mankind.  The  methods 
aie  exactly  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  comparison  of 
living  races;  but  in  some  particular  instances  where  the  pre- 
historic individual  is  represented  only  by  a  comparatively  minute 
portion  of  the  skull,  some  special  modifications  of  the  usual 
procedures  have  been  necessitated.  In  this  field  the  works  of 
W.  His  and  L.  RUtimeyer  on  the  prehistoric  races  of  Switzerland, 
thoae  of  Eckcr  (South  Germany),  of  Broca  in  France,  of  Thumam 
and  Davis  in  England,  must  be  dted.     G.  Schwalbe,  Er^mberger, 
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I'iiomme  et  dans  lee  a  , 

sciences  (Paris,  1764);  Camper,  .. ,-,,-, 

1821);    Broca,    Mimoires    (1862    and    following   years) ;' Huxleyi 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.   t   (1867);  Retrius,   Vber 


Works  (1770,  translated  by  Cogai 
!    and    folic    '  ^      ..    -5 

.        .  uv  and  Fhysiology,  vol.    t    ^0^1/,-,   ■vcmus,    uocr 
die  Sekmelformen  d«r  Nordbemolaiir  (Stockholni,  ■K4a);  Antbelme, 


Phytichtit  dt  la  peasie  (Paris,  1836);  Gratten,  UliUr  JpuKmU  of 
Archaiology,  vol.  I  (1853);  Busk,  "A  System  of  Craniometry, 
Transactions  of  the  Bthnoloticat  Society  (1861);  Flower,  Catalogue 
of  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Osteology,  part  I  (Lxindon,  1875)  ;  Turner, 
"  '  Challenger  '  Reports,"  Zoology,  vol.  «.  pt.  ag,  "  Human  Crania  " 
{1884);  de  Quatrefages,  Cranva  etknica  (Paris,  1873);  Lucae, 
Arckttecttir  dis  menschUchen  Sckddeli  (Frankfort,   1855);  Welcker, 


Roy.  Society  C1870),  vol.  160.  pp. 

Belecta,"  Acadteiie  imp£riale  des  1         .. 

His  and  RUtimi 


et  seq.;  von  Baef,'  "  Crania 
:»  deS.  P^teraboure  (1859); 


.     meyer,  Crania  J. 

(Basel,  1866);  Ecker,  Cremia  Ger- 
maniae meridionaiis  (i865};ThurDam 
and  Davis,  Crania  Britannica;  von 
TOrok,Cra»Mnie<rte  (Stuttgart,  1890); 
Benedikt,  Manuel  tecknitpte  el  fira- 
ti^  d'anlhropomitrie  eranto-<ipka~ 
U^  (Paris,  1889);  Pearson,  Biome- 
(rtfci,  from  Tol.  t  (in  1902)  onwards; 
Sergi,  "  The  Varieties  of  the  Human 
,  Species,"  English  tnuialatioa,  Smitb- 

1894) ;  Schwalbe,  "  Der  Neander- 
thatschftdel,"  Banner  JakrbOcher.Heh 
to6;   also  Sonderheft   der   Ztitsckr^ 

Fig.  7.— The  facial  angle  of  the  Frankfort  Agreement  is  shown  in  the  crania  of :— A.  a  New  Britain  Kramberger,  Der  paiSoUO^hi 
native  (male)  62°;  B  a  eorllla  (male)  so*;  C,  a  dog  43".  This  angle  has  now  replaced  the  facial  Mensck  von  Krapina  (>^ele  Stutt- 
angle  of  Camper  (cf.  fig.  I).  gart.    1901) ;  Sollaa,  ^'  The  Cranial 

Charactersof  theNeaodcrtlwI  Race," 


W.  J.  SoUas  and  H.  Klaatsch  are  the  most  recent  contributors  to 
this  department  of  craniometry. 

Thus  the  complexity  of  craniometric  studies  has  inevitably 
increased.  In  the  hands  of  von  T6rdk  <A  Budapest,  as  in  those  of 
M.  Benedikt  of  Vienna  at  an  earlier  date,  the  number  of  measure- 
ments regarded  as  necessary  for  the  complete  "  diagnosis  "  of  a 
skull  hs^  reached  a  colossal  total.  .  Of  the  trend  and  progress  of 
craniometry  at  ^e  present  day,  three  particutar  developments 
are  noiteworthy.  '  First  come  the  attempts  made  at  various  times 
to  Cft-ordinate  the  systems  of  measurements  so  as  to  ensure 
uniformity  among  all  observers;  of  these  attempts  two,  viz.  that 
of  the  German  anthnqiologbts  at  Frankfort  in  1883  (&gs.  7  and 
8),  and  that  of  the  Anthropometric  Committee  of  the  British 
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AraoctatiOn  (1906)  seem  to  require  at  least  a  record.  In  the 
second  place,  the  application  of  the  methods  of  statistical 
science  in  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  craniometric  data  has 
been  richly  rewarded  in  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's  bands.  Thirdly, 
and  in.  connexion  with  such  methods,  there  may  be  mentioned 
the  extension  of  these  systems  of  measurement,  and  of  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  on  statistical  principles,  to  the 
study  of  large  numbers  of  the  skulls  of  domestic  and  feiul 
animals,  such  as  white  rats  or  the  varieties  of  the  hcvse.  And 
lastly  no  account  of  craniometry  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  revolt,  beaded  by  the  Italian  anthropologist 
Sergi,  ag^nst  metrical  methods  of  all  kinds.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  alleged  that  the  substitutes  ofiered  by  the  adherents  of 
Sergi's  principles  encourage  others  to  forsake  the  more  orthodox 
numerical  methods. 


PhU.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  v6l.  199,  Series  B,  p.  298, 1908; 
Klaatsch,  "  Bericht  Ober  ^inen  anthropok^ischen  Streifaug  nach 
London,"  Zeitsckrift  fir  Elmotogie,  Heft  6,  1903,  p.  875. 

aandiooii.— Topinard,  EUments  i'antkropologte  gfiiUriJe  (Paris, 
:,  Anthrepoloascke  Methoden  (Leipzig,  i8ft&);  Ouclc- 
U>g\  and  Anthropology  (Cambridge,  1904). 
'idUHns  de  la  Soeiitid'Anihropolope  de  Paris,  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Anihropolofical  Institute  of  Great  Briiaitt  a»d  Ireland, 
Arcktv  far  Anlkropohgte,  Zeitschnft  fur  MorphologU  und  AnAnh- 
pologie.  ^.  L.  H.  D.) 

CRAHK,  a  word  of  somewhat  obscure  etymology,  probably 
cotmected  with  a  root  meaning  "  crooked,"  and  appearing  in  the 
Ger,  krank,  ill,  a  figurative  use  of  the  original  word;  among 
other  words  in  English  containing  the  taxat  original  meanmg  ara 
"  cringe  "  and  "  crinkle."  In  mechanics,  a  crank  is  a  device  by 
which  reciprocating  motion  is  con- 
verted into  circular  motion  or 
vice  versa,  consisting  of  a  crank- 
arm,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened 
rigidly  at  right  angles  to  the 
rotating  shaft  or  axis,  while  the 
other  end  bears  a  crank-pin,  pro- 
jecting from  it  at  right  angles  and 
parallel  to  the  shaft.  When  the 
reciprocating  part  of  a  machine,  as 
the  piston  and  piston-iod  of  a 
steam  engine,  is  linked  to  this 
.crank  by  a  crank-rod  or  connecting 
rod,  one  end  of  which  works  on  the  crank-pin  and  the  Other 
on  a  pin.  in  the  end  of  the ,  reciprocating  part,  the  to-and-fro 
motion  of  the  latter  imparts  a  circular  motion  to  the  diaft 
and  vice  versa.  The  crank,  instead  of  being  made  up.  as  de- 
scribed above,  may  be  formed  by  bending  the  shaft  to  the 
required  shape,  as  sometimes  in  the  handle  of  a  winch.  A 
bell-crank,  so  called  because  of  its  use  in  bell-hanging  to  diange 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  wires  from  horizontal  to  "veWiCal 
or  vice  versa,  consists  of  two  arms  rigidly  connected  at  an  angle, 
say  of  90",  to  each  other  and  pivoted  on  a  pin  placed  at  the  point 
of  junction. 

Crank  is  also  the  name  givot  to  a  labour  machine  used  in 
prisons  as  a  means  of  punishment  (see  TKEAD-imx).  Other  uses 
of  the  word,  connected  with  the  primary  meaning,  are  for  a 
crooked  path,  a  crevice  or  chink;  and  a  fieakish  turn  of  thought 
or  speech,  as  In  Milton's  phrase  "  quips  and  cranks."  It  is  also 
used  as  a  slang  expression,  American  inionpn^  lor  a  h 
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Jlunatic,  or  a  faddist, -wbose  enlbuajaam  foe  some,  one  idea  or 
hobby  becomes  a  i^onoioaiua.  '  Craok  "  or  "  cranlt-siijed  "  is  a 
nautical  teim  used  of  a  sbip  which  by  reason  of  her  build  or  {com 
want  of  balance  is  liable  to  overtuxn.  This  strictly  nautic^ 
sense  is  often  coufufed  with  "  ciank  "  or  "  cranky,"  that  is, 
rickety  or  shaky,  probaUy  derived  direct  from  the  German 
krank,  weak  or  ill.       ■  . 

CRANHBR.  THOMAS  (1489-1556),  archbishop  of  Cautexbury, 
bom  at  Aslacton  or  Asloc^ton  in  NottinghamshiTe  on  the  znd  of 
July  1489,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Cranmer  and  of  his 
wife  Anne  Hatfield.  He  received  his  early  education,  according 
to  Morice  bis  secietary,  from  "  a  marvellous  severe  and  cruel 
schoolmaster,"  whose  disdpUne  must  have  been  severe  indeed  to 
deserve  this  special  mention  in  an  age  when  no  schoolmaster 
boie  the  rod  in  vain.  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  he  was 
initiated  by  his  father  in  those  field  sports,  such  as  hunting  and 
hawking,  which  formed  one  of  his  recreations  in  after  life.  To 
early  trainiog  be  also  owed  the  skilful  horsemanship  for  which 
he  waq  conspicuous.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  by  his 
mother,  who  had  in  1501  become  a  widow,  to  Cambridge. 
Little  is  known  with  certainty  of  his  university  career  beyond  the 
facts  that  he  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  1510  01  1511, 
that  he  had  soon  after  to  vacate  his  fellowship,  owing  to  his 
maniage  to  "  Black  Joan,"  a  relative  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Dolphin  Ian,  and  that  be  was  reinsUted  in  it  on  the  death  ot  his 
wife,  which  occuned  in  childbirth  before  the  lapse  of  the  year  of 
grace  allowed  by  the  statutes.  During  the  brief  period  of  his 
married  life  be  held  the  appointment  of  lecturer  at  Buckingham 
Hall,  now  Magdalene  College.  The  fact  of  his  marrying  would 
seem  to  show  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  intend  to  enter  the 
church;  possibly  the  death  of  his  wife  caused  him  to  quality 
for  holy  orders.  He  was  ordained  in  1533,  and  soon  after  be  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity.  According  to  Strype,  he  was 
invited  about  this  time  to  liKome  a  fellow  of  the  college  founded 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  Oxford;  but  Dean  Hook  shows  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  this.  If  the  offer  was  made,  it  was 
declined,  and  Cranmer  continued  at  Cambridge  filling  the 
offices  of  lecturer  in  divinity  at  his  own  college  and  of  public 
examiner  in  divinity  to  the  university.  It  is  interesting,  in  view 
of  his  later  efiocts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  among 
the  people,  to  know  that  in  the  capacity  of  examiner  he  insisted 
on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  HiAy  Scriptures,  and  re- 
jected several  candidates  who  were  deficient  in  this  qualification. 

It  was  a  somewhat  curious  concurrence  ol  circumstances  that 
transferred  Cranmer,  almost  at  one  step,  from  the  quiet  seclusion 
of  the  university  to  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  court.  In  August 
1539  the  plague  known  as  the  sweating  sickness,  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  was  specially  severe  at  Cambridge,  and 
all  who  had  it  in  their  power  forsook  thetown  i<xc  the  country. 
Cranmer  went  with  two  of  his  pupils  named  Creasy,  related  to 
him  through  their  mother,  to  their  father's  house  at  Waltham  in 
Essex.  The  king  (Henry  VIII.)  happened  at  the  rime  to  be 
visiting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  two  of  his  chief 
counsellors,  Gardiner,  secretary  of  state,  afterwards  bbhop  of 
Winchester,  and.  Edward  Fox,  the  lord  high  almoner,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Hereford,  were  lodged  at  Cressy's  house.  Meeting 
with  Cramner,  they  were  naturally  led  to  discuss  the  king's 
meditated  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Cranmer  suggested 
that  if  the  canonists  and  the  universities  should  decide  that 
marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  widow  was  illegal,  and  if  it 
were  proved  that  Catherine  had  been  married  to  Prince  Arthur, 
her  marriage  to  Henry  could  be  declared  null  and  void  by  the 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
Rome  was  thus  dispensed  with,  and  this  point  was  at  once  seen 
by  the  king,  who,  when  Cranjoer's  opinion  was  reported  to  him, 
is  said  to  have  ordered  him  to  be  summoned  in  these  terms; 
"  I  will  ^>eak  to  hitn.  Let  him  be  sent  for  out  of  hand.  This 
man,  I  tiow,  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear." 

At  their  first  interview  Cranmer  was  commanded  by  the  king 
to  lay  aside  all  other  purauits.  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
question  of  the  divorce.  He  was  to  draw  up  a  written  treatise, 
stating  the  course,  be  proposed,  and  defending  it  by  arguments 


from  scdptuis^  the  fathers  and  the  decrees  of  general  counols. 
His  material  interests  certainly  did  not  suffer  by  compiiajKe. 
Ho  was  commended  to  the  hospitality  oC  Anne  Boleyn's  father, 
the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  in  whose  house  at  Durham  Place  he  resided 
some  time;  the  king  appointed  him  archdeacon  of  Taunton 
and  one  of  his  chaplains;  and  he  also  held  a  parochial  beneficx, 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  When  the  treatise  was  finished 
Cranmer  was  called  upon  to  defend  its  argument  before  the 
imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  be  visited,  accom- 
panied by  Fox  and  Gardiner.  Immediately  afterwards  he  was 
sent  to  plead  the  cause  before  a  more  powerful  if  not  a  higher 
tribunal.  An  embassy,  with  the  eari  of  Wiltshire  at  its  head, 
was  despatched  to  Rome  in  1530,  that"  the  matter  of  the  divorce 
should  be  disputed  and  ventilated,"  ^lul  Cranmer  was  an  im- 
portant member  of  it.  He  was  received  by  the  Pope  with 
marked  courtesy,  and  was  appointed  "  Grand  Penitentiary  of 
England,"  but  his  argument,  if  he  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 
stating  it,  did  not  lead  to  any  practical  decision  of  the  quesUon. 

Cranmer  returned  in  September  1530,  but  in  January  r53i  he 
received  a  second  commission  &om  the  king  appointing  him 
"  Condlianus  Regius  et  ad  Caesarem  Orator."  In  the  summer 
of  1531  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Germany  as  sole  ambassador 
to  the  emperor.  He  was  also  to  sound  the  Lutheran  princes 
with  a  view  to  an  alliance,  and  to  obtain  the  removal  of  some 
restrictions  on  English  trade.  At  Nuremberg  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Osiander,  whose  somewhat  isolated  theological 
position  he  probably  found  to  be  La  many  points  analogous  to  his 
own.  Both  were  convinced  that  the  old  order  must  change; 
neither  saw  clearly  what  the  new  order  should  be  to  which  it  was 
to  pve  place.  They  had  frequent  interviews,  which  had  doubtless 
an  important  influence  on  Cranmer 's  opinions.  But  Osiander's 
house  had  another  attraction  of  a  different  kind  from  theological 
sympathy.  His  niece  Margaret  won  the  heart  of  Cranmer,  and  in 
1532  they  were  married.  Hook  finds  in  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
corroboration  of  Cranmer's  statement  that  he  never  expected  or 
desired  the  primacy;  and  it  seems  probable  enough  that,  if  he 
had  foreseen  how  soon  the  primacy  was  to  be  forced  iqKin  him, 
he  would  have  avoided  a  disqualification  which  it  was  difficult  to 
conceal  and  dangerous  to  disclose. 
,  Expected  or  not,  the  primacy  was  forced  upon  him  within  a 
very  few  months  of  his  marriage.  In  August  1533  Archbbhop 
Warham  died,  and  the  king  almost  immediately  afterwar<^ 
intimated  to  Cranmer,  who  had  accompanied  the  emperor  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Turks,  his  nomination  to  the  vacant  see. 
Cranmer's  conduct  was  certainly  consistent  with  his  profession 
that  he  did  not  desire,  as  he  had  not  expected,  the  dangerous 
promodon.  He  sent  his  wife  to  Engjtand,  but  delayed  bis  own 
return  in  the  vain  hope  that  another  appointment  might  be  made. 
The  papal  bulls  of  confirmation  were  dated  February  and  March 
1533,  and  the  consecration  took  place  on  the  30th  March.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  ceremony  had  occasioned  considerable  discus- 
sion. It  was  the  custom  for  the  archbishop  elect  to  take  two 
oaths,  the  first  of  episcopal  allegiance  to  the  pope,  and  the  second 
in  recognition  of  the  royal  supremacy.  The  latter  was  so  wide 
in  its  scope  that  it  might  fairly  be  held  to  supersede  the  former  in 
so  far  as  the  two  were  inconsistent.  Cranmer,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this.  He  had  a  special  protest  recorded,  in  which 
he  formally  declared  that  be  swore  allegiance  to  the  pt^  only  in 
so  far  as  that  was  consistent  with  his  supceme  duty  to  the  king. 
The  morality  of  this  course  has  been  much  canvassed,  though  it 
seems  really  to  involve  nothing  more  than  an  express  declaration 
of  what  the  two  oaths  implied.  It  was  the  course  that  would 
readily  suggest  itself  to  a  man  of  timid  nature  who  wi^ed  to 
secure  himself  against  such  a  fate  as  Wolsey's.  It  showed 
weakness,  but  it  added  nothing  to  whatever  immorality  there 
might  be  in  successively  taking  two  incompatible  oaths. 

In  the  last  as  in  the  first  step  of  Cranmer's  promotion  Henry 
had  been  actuated  by  one  and  the  same  motive.  The  budncas  of 
the  divorce — or  rather,  of  the  legitimation  of  Anne  Boleyn's 
expected  issue — had  now  become  very  urgent,  and  in  the  new 
archbishop  he  had  an  agent  who  might  be  expected  to  forward  it 
with  the  needful  baste.    The  celerity  and  skill  with  which 
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Cranmer  did  the  work  intrusted  to  him  must  have  fully  satisfied 
his  master.  During  the  first  week  of  April  Convocation  sat  almost 
from  day  to  day  to  determine  questions  of  fact  and  law  in  relation 
to  Catherine's  marriage  with  Henry  as  affected  by  her  previous 
marriage  with  his  brother  Arthur.  Dedsions  favourable  to  the 
object  of  the  king  were  given  on  these  questions,  though  even 
the  despotism  of  the  most  despotic  of  the  Tudors  failed  to  secure 
absolute  unanimity.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  Cranmer,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  remove  the 
anxiety  of  loyal  subjects  as  to  a  possible  case  of  disputed  succes- 
sion, by  finally  determining  the  validity  of  the  marriage  in  his 
archiepiscopal  court.  There  is  evidence  that  the  request  was 
prompted  by  the  king,  and  his  consent  was  given  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Queen  Catherine  was  residing  at  Ampthill  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  to  suit  her  convenience  the  court  Was  held  at  the  priory 
of  Dunstable  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Declining  to 
appear,  she  was  declared  contumacious,  and  on  the  33rd  of  May 
the  ardibiahop  gave  Judgment  declaring  the  marriage  null  and 
void  from  the  first,  and  so  leaving  the  king  free  to  marry  whom  he 
pleased.  The  Act  of  Appeals  bad  already  prohibited  any  appeal 
from  the  archbishop's  court.  Five  days  later  he  pronounced 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne— which  had  been  secretly 
celcbratedabout  the  asth  of  January  IS33 — to  be  valid.  On  the 
rst  of  June  he  crowned  Anne  as  queen,  and  on  the  loth  of  Sep- 
tember stood  godfather  to  her  child,  the  future  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  breach  with  Rome  and  the  subjecrion  of  the  church  in 
England  to  the  royal  supremacy  had  been  practically  achieved 
before  Cranmer's  appointment  as  archbbhop;  and  he  had  litde 
to  do  with  the  other  constitutional  changes  of  Henry's  reign. 
But  his  position  as  chief  minister  of  Henry's  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  forced  him  into  unpleasant  prominence  In  connexion 
with  the  king's  matrimonial  experiences.  In  1556  he  was 
required  to  revise  his  own  sentence  in  favour  of  the  validity  of 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn;  and  on  the  i7tb  of  May 
the  marriage  was  declared  invalid.  Hie  ground  on  which  this 
sentence  is  pronounced  is  fairly  clear.  Anne's  dster,  Mary 
Boleyn,  had  been  Henry  VIII. 's  mbtress;  this  by  canon  law  was 
a  bar  to  his  marriage  with  Anne — a  bar  which  had  been  remov<;d 
by  papal  dispensation  in  1527,  but  now  the  papal  power  to 
dispense  in  such  cases  had  been  repudiated,  and  the  original  ob- 
jection revived.  The  sentence  was  grotesquely  legal  and  unjust. 
With  Anne's  condemnation  by  the  House  of  Lords  Cranmer 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  interceded  for  her  in  vain  with  the 
king,  as  he  had  done  in  the  cases  of  Fbher,  More  and  the  monks 
of  Christchurch.  His  share  in  the  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  was 
less  prominent  than  that  of  Gardiner,  though  he  did  preside  over 
the  Convocation  in  v^'ch  nearly  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  church 
signified  their  approval  of  that  measure.  To  his  next  and  last 
interposition  in  Uie  matrimonial  aSaii^  of  the  king  no  discredit 
attaches  itself.  When  he  was  made  cognizant  of  the  charges 
against  Catherine  Howard,  his  duty  to  communicate  them  to  the 
king  was  obvious,  though  painful. 

Meanwhile  Cranmer  was  actively  carrying  out  the  policy 
which  has  associated  his  name  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  ecclesiastic  with  the  Reformation  in  England.  Its 
roost  important  feature  on  the  theological  as  distinct  from  the 
political  side  was  the  endeavour  to  promote  the  drcuIattOn  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular,  by  encouraging  translation  and  procuring 
an  order  in  1538  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  En^sh  should  be 
set  up  in  every  church  in  a  convenient  place  for  reading.  Only 
second  in  importance  to  this  was  the  re-adjustment  of  the  creed 
and  liturgy  of  the  church,  which  formed  Cranmer's  principal  work 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  The  progress  of  the  archbishop's 
opinion  towards  that  middle  Protestantism,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  which  he  did  so  much  to  impress  on  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  gradual,  as  a  brief  enomeration  of  the 
successive  steps  in  that  progress  will  show.  In  1538  an  embassy 
of  German  divines  visited  England  with  the  design,  among  other 
things,  of  forming  a  common  confession  for  the  two  countries. 
This  proved  impracticable,  but  the  frequent  conferences  Cranmer 
had  with  the  theologians  composing  the  embassy  had  doubtless  a 
great  influence  in  modifying  his  views.     Both  in  parliament  and 


in  Convocation  he  opposed  the  Six  Articles  of  1 539,  but  he  stood 
almost  alone.  During  the  period  between  1540  and  1543  the 
archbishop  was  engaged  at  the  bead  of  a  commission  in  the 
revision  of  the  "Bishop's  Book"  (rS37)  or  InsUtiUioKs  of  a 
Christian  Man,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Nteessary  Erudition 
(1543)  known  as  the  "  King's  Book,"  which  was  a  modification 
of  the  former  work  in  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine. 
In  June  1545  was  issued  his  Litany,  wiiidi  was  substantially  the 
same  as  that  now  in  use,  and  shows  his  mastery  of  a  rhythmical 
Englbh  style. 

The  course  taken  by  Cranmer  in  promoting  the  Reformation 
exposed  him  to  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  reactionary  party  or 
"  men  of  the  old  learning,"  of  whom  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were 
leaders,  and  on  various  occasions-'-notably  in  1543  and  1545 — 
conspiracies  were  formed  in  the  council  or  elsewhere  to  effect  his 
overthrow.  Theking,  however,  remained  true  to  him,  and  all  the 
conspiracies  signally  failed.  It  illustrates  a  favourable  trait  in 
the  archbishop's  character  that  he  forgave  all  the  conspirators. 
He  was,  as  his  secretary  Morice  testifies,  "  a  man  that  delighted 
not  in  revenging." 

Cranmer  was  present  with  Henry  Vlll.  when  he  died  (1547)- 
By  the  will  of  the  king  he  was  nominated  one  of  a  council  of 
regency  composed  of  sixteen  persons,  but  he  acquiesced  in  the 
arrangement  by  which  Somerset  became  lord  protector.  He 
officiated  at  the  coronation  of  the  boy  king  Edward  VI.,  and  b 
supposed  to  have  instituted  a  sinister  change  in  the  order  of  the 
ceremony,  by  which  the  right  of  the  monarch  to  reign  was  made  to 
appear  to  depend  upon  inheritance  alone,  without  the  concurrent 
consent  of  the  people.  But  Edward's  title  had  been  expressly 
sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  so  that  there  was  no  more  room 
for  election  in  his  Case  than  in  that  of  George  I.,  and  the  real 
motive  of  the  changes  was  to  shorten  the  weary  ceremony  for  the 
frail  child. 

During  this  reign  the  work  of  the  Reformation  made  rapid 
progress,  the  sympathies  both  of  the  Protector  and  of  the  young 
king  being  decidedly  Protestant.  Cranmer  was  therefore  enabled 
without  let  or  hindrance  to  complete  the  preparation  of  the  church 
formularies,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  In 
1547  appeared  the  Homilies  prepared  under  his  direction. 
Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  the  archbishop  himself — those  on 
Salvation,  Faith,  Good  Works  and  the  Reading  of  Scripture. 
His  translation  of  the  German  Catechism  of  Justus  Jonas,  known 
as  Cranmer's  Catechbm,  appeared  in  the  following  year.  Im- 
portant, as  showing  his  views  on  a  cardinal  doctrine,  was  the 
Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  SacratnetU, 
which  he  published  in  1 550.  It  was  immediately  answered  from 
the  side  of  the  "  old  learning  "  by  Gardiner.  The  first  prayer- 
book  of  Edward  VI.  was  finishedin  November  1548,  and  received 
legal  sanction  in  March  1549;  the  second  was  completed  and 
sanctioned  in  April  1551.  The  archbbhop  did  much  of  the  work 
of  compilation  personally.  The  forty-two  articles  of  Edward 
VI.  published  in  1533  owe  their  form  and  style  almost  entirely 
to  the  hand  of  Cranmer.  The  last  great  undertaking  in  which  he 
was  employed  was  the  revision  of  his  codification  of  the  canon 
law,  which  had  been  all  but  completed  before  the  death  of  Henry. 
The  task  was  one  eminently  well  suited  to  hb  powers,  and  the 
execution  of  it  was  marked  by  great  skill  in  definition  and  arrange- 
ment. It  never  received  any  authoritative  sanction,  Edward  VI. 
dying  before  the  proclamation  establbhing  it  could  be  made,  and 
it  remained  unpublished  until  1571,  when  a  Latin  translation  by 
Dr  Waiter  Haddon  and  Sir  John  Cheke  appeared  under  the  title 
Reformatio  Ugum  ecclesiasiicarum.  It  laid  down  the  lawfulness 
and  necessity  of  persecution  to  the  death  for  heresy  in  the  most 
absolute  terms;  and  Cranmer  himself  condemned  Joan  Bocher 
to  the  fames.  But  he  naturaUy  loathed  persecution,  and  was  as 
tolerant  as  any  in  that  age. 

Cranmer  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  Edward  as  he  bad  stood  by 
that  of  hb  father,  and  he  there  suffered  himsdf  to  be  persuaded  to 
take  a  step  against  his  own  convictions.  He  had  pledged  himself 
to  respect  the  testamentary  disposition  of  Henry  VIII.  by  which 
the  succession  devolved  upon  Mary,  and  now  he  violated  hb  oath 
by  signing  Edward's  "  device  "-of  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
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On  grounds  of  policy  and  morality  alike  the  act  was  quite 
indefensible;  but  it  ia  perhaps  some  palliation  of  his  perjury 
that  it  vas  committed  to  satisfy  the  last  urgent  wish  of  a  dying 
man,  and  that  he  alone  remained  trite  to  ^e  nine  days'  queen 
when  the  others  who  had  with  him  signed  Edward's  device 
deserted  hei.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  summoned  to  the 
council — most  of  whom  had  signed  the  same  device — reprimanded 
for  his  conduct,  and  ordered  to  con^e  himself  to  his  palace  at 
Lambeth  until  the  queen's  pleasure  was  Juiown.  He  refused  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  avoid  the  fate  that  was 
clearly  impending  over. him  by  flight  to  the  continent.  Any 
chance  of  safety  that  lay  in  the  friendliness  of  a  strong  party  in 
the  council  was  more  than  nullified  by  the  bitter  personal  enmity 
of  the  queen,  who  could  not  forgive  his  share  in  her  mother's 
divorce  and  her  own  disgrace.  On  the  r4th  of  S^tember  1 553  be 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  also 
confined  The  immediate  occasion  of  his  imprisonment  was  a 
strongly  worded  declaration  he  had  written  a  few  days  previously 
against  the  mass,  the  celebration  of  which,  he  heard,  had  been 
re-established  at  Canterbury.  He  had  not  taken  stq»  to 
piU)liah  this,  but  by  some  unknown  channel  a  copy  reached  the 
(»UQcil,  and  it  could  not  be  ignored.  In  November,  with  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  her  husband,  and  two  other. Dudleys,  Cranmer  was 
condemned  for  treason.  Renard  thought  be  would  be  executed, 
but  so  true  a  Romanist  as  Mary  could  scarcely  have  an  ecclesiastic 
put  to  death  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  by  a  secular  court,  and 
Cranmer  was  reserved  for  treatment  as  a  heretic  by  the  highest  of 
clerical  tribunals,  which  could  not  act  until  parliament  had 
restored  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Accordingly  in  March  15^4  he 
and  his  two  illustrious  fellow-prisoners,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  were 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  they  were  confined  in  the  Bocardo  or 
common  prison.  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  unflinching,  and 
suffered  bravely  at  the  stake  on  the  i6th  of  October  1555. 
Cranmer  had  been  tried  by  a  papal  commission,  over  which 
Bishop  Brooks  of  Gloucester  presided,  in  September  1555. 
Brooks  had  no  power  to  give  sentence,  but  reported  to  Rome, 
where  Cranmer  was  summoned,  but  not  permitted,  to  attend. 
On  the  35th  erf  November  he  was  pronounced  contumacious  by 
the  pope  and  excommunicated,  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
England  to  degrade  him  from  his  office  of  archbishop.  This  was 
done  with  the  usual  humiliating  ceremonies  in  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  on  the  14th  of  February  1556,  and  he  was  then  handed 
over  to  the  secular  power.  About  the  same  time  Cranmer 
subscribed  the  first  two  of  his  "  recantations."  His  difficulty 
consisted  in  the  fact  that,  like  all  Anglicans  of  the  i6th  century,  he 
recognized  no  right  of  private  judgment,  but  believed  that  the 
state,  as  represented  by  monarchy,  parliament  and  Convocation, 
had  an  absolute  right  to  determine  the  national  faith  and  to 
impose  it  on  every  EngUshman.  All  these  authorities  had  now 
legally  established  Roman  Cathohdsm  as  the  national  faith,  and 
Cranmer  had  no  logical  ground  on  which  to  resist.  His  early 
"  recantations  "  are  merely  recognitions  of  his  lifelong  conviction 
of  this  right  of  the  state.  But  his  dilemma  00  this  point  led  him 
into  furtl^r  doubts,  and  he  was  eventually  induced  to  revile  his 
whole  career  and  the  Reformation.  This  is  what  the  govern- 
ment wanted.  Northumberland's  recantation  had  done  much 
to  discredit  the  Reformation,  Cranmer's,  it  was  hoped,  would 
complete  the  work.  Hence  the  enormous  efiect  of  Cranmer's 
recovery  at  the  final  scene,  On  the  21st  of  March  he  was  taken 
to  St  Mary's  church,  and  asked  to  repeat  his  recantation  in  the 
bearing  of  the  people  as  he  had  promised.  To  the  surprise  of  all 
be  declared  with  dignity  and  emphasis  that  what  he  had  recently 
done  troubled  him  more  than  anything  he  ever  did  or  said  in  his 
whole  life;  that  he  renounced  and  refused  all  his  recantations  as 
things  written  with  his  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  he 
thought  in  his  heart;  and  that  as  his  hand  had  oflended,  his 
hand  should  be  first  burned  when  he  came  to  the  fire.  As  he  had 
said,  his  right  band  was  steadfastly  exposed  to  the  flames.  The 
calm  cheeriulness  and  resolution  with  which  he  met  his  fate  show 
that  he  felt  that  he  had  cleared  his  conscience,  and  that  his 
recantation  of  his  recantations  was  a  repentance  that  needed  not 
to  t>e  repented  of. 


It  was  a  noble  end  to  what,  in  spite  of  its  besetting  sin  of 
infirmity  of  moral  purpose,  was  a  not  ignoble  life-  The  key  to  his 
character  is  well  given  in  what  Hooper  said  of  him  in  a  letter  to 
Bullinger,  that  he  was  "  too  fearful  about  what  might  happen  to 
Mm."  This  weakness  was  the  worst  blot  on  Cranmer's  character, 
but  it  was  due  in  some  measure  to  his  painful  capacity  for  seeing 
both  sides  of  a  question  at  the  same  time,  a  temperament  fatal  to 
martyrdom.  As  a  theologian  it  is  difficult  to  class  him.  As  early 
as  1538  he  had  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation; 
by  1550  he  had  rejected  also  the  Real  Presence  (Pref.  to  his 
Atuwer  to  Dr  Richard  Smith).  But  here  he  used  the  terin  "  real " 
somewhat  unguardedly,  for  inhis  Defence  he  asserts  a  real  presence, 
but  defines  it  as  exclusively  a  spiritual  presence;  and  he  re- 
pudiates the  idea  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  "  bare  tokens." 
His  views  on  church  polity  were  dominated  by  his  imphdt 
belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  (not  of  course  the  divine 
hereditary  right  of  kings)  which  the  Anglicans  felt  it  necessary  to 
set  up  against  the  divine  right  of  popes.  He  set  practically  no 
limits  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  kings;  they  were  as  fully 
the  representatives  of  the  church  as  the  state,  and  Cranmer  hardly 
distinguished  between  the  two.    Church  and  state  to  him  were 


Authorities.— iiKerj  and  Papers  af  Benry  VIII. 
Acts  of  IhiPriuy  Covncii,  1543-1136;    Col.  of  StaU  Pai 
and  Foreign;   Foxe's  Acts  and  Mc  ■      "^^         '     "^ 
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MoHumenU;  Strype's  Memorials  of 
Cranmer  (1604) ;  AnecdoUs  and  Character  of  Arckbithop.  Cranmer. 
i^  Ralph  Moiice,  and  two  coateinporary  biographies  (Camden 
Society  a  publications) ;  Remains  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  by  Jenkyns 
11833!;  Li^s  of  Cranmer,  by  Gilpin  (1784),  Todd  (1831),  Le  Bas,  hi 
Hook  s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vols.  vi.  andvii.  (186S), 
by  Canon  Mason  (1897),  A.  D.  InncH  (1900)  and  A.  F.  Pollard  (1904): 
Froude's  History;  R-  W.  Dbcon'^  History;  J.  Gaiidner's  HvOory 
of  the  Church,  i^s-isjS;  Bishop  Crannier's  Recantations,  ed. 
Gairdner  {1885).  R.  E.  Chester  Waters 'b  Chesters  of  Chichdey  (1877) 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  genealogical  infortnation  about  Cranmer 
#hioh  ha*  only  been  used  1^  one  of  hi*  biogjiapbera.       (A.  F.  P.) 

CRANHOG  (Celt,  crann,  a  tree),  the  term  applied  m  Scotland 
and  Ireland  to  the  stockaded  islands  so  numerous  in  ancient 
times  in  the  lochs  of  both  countries.  The  existence  of  these  lake- 
dweDings  in  Scotland  was  first  made  known  by  John  Mackiniay,  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  ina  letter  sent  to 
George  ChalmerSjthe  author  of  Co^OTiui,  in  1813,  describing  two 
crannogs,  ai  fortified  islands  in  Bute.  The  crannog  of  Lagore,  the 
first  discovered  in  Ireland,  was  examined  and  described  by  Sir 
William  Wilde  in  1840.  But  it  was  not  until  after  the  discovery 
of  the  pile-villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  in  1853,  had  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  subject  of  lake-dwellmgs,  that  the  crannogs  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  systematically  investigated. 

Ilie  results  of  these  investigations  show  that  they  have  little 
in  common  with  the  Swiss  l^e-dweHings,  except  that  they  are 
placed  in  lakes.  Few  examples  are  known  in  England,  although 
over  a  hundred  and  fifty  have  been  examined  in  Ireland,  and  more 
than  half  that  number  in  Scotland.  As  a  rule  they  have  been 
constructed  on  islets  or  shallows  in  the  lochs,  which  have  been 
adapted  for  occupation,  and  fortified  by  single  or  double  lines  of 
stockaded  defences  drawn  round  the  margin.  To  enlarge  the 
area,  or  raise  the  surface-level  where  that  was  necessary, 
layers  of  logs,  brushwood,  heather  and  ferns  were  piled  on 
the  shallow,  and  consoHdated  with  gravel  and  stones.  Over  all 
there  was  laid  a  layer  of  earth,  a  floor  of  logs  or  a  pavement  of 
flagstones.  In  rare  instances  the  body  of  the  work  is  entirely  </l 
stones,  the  stockaded  defence  and  the  huts  within  its  enclosure 
being  the  only  parts  constructed  of  timber.  Occasionally  a 
bridge  of  logs,  or  a  causeway  of  stones,  formed  a  communication 
with  the  shore,  but  often  the  only  means  of  getting  to  and  from 
the  island  was  by  canoes  hoilowed  out  of  a  single  tree.  Remains 
of  huts  of  logs,  or  of  wattled  work,  are  often  found  within  the 
enclosure.  Three  crannogs  in  Dowalton  Loch,  Wigtownshire, 
examined  by  Lord  Lovaine  in  1863,  were  found  to  be  constructed 
of  layers  of  fern  and  birch  and  hazel  branches,  mhted  with 
boulders  and  penetrated  by  oak  piles,  while  above  all  there  was  a 
surface  layer  of  stones  awd  soil.  Tlie  remains  <rf  the  stockade 
id  the  margin  wereof  vertical  piles  mortised  into  horizontal 
bars,  and  secured  by  pegs  in  the  mortised  holes.__  The  Ctaz 
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Lochlee,  near  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire;  explored  by  Dr  R.  Munro  in 
1878,  was  loo  ft.  in  diamete^,  and  had  a  double  row  of  piles,  bound 
by  horizontal  stretchers  with  square  mortise-holes,  enclosing  an 
area  60  ft.  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  was  a  space  40  ft.  square, 
bounded  by  the  remains  of  a  wooden  wall  and  paved  inside  with 
split  logs.  A  partition  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  bad  a  doorway  opening  to  the  south,  and  dose  by  it  an 
extensive  refuse-heap.  In  the  middle  of  the  other  part  was  a 
stone-paved  hearth,  with  remains  of  three  former  hearths 
underneath.  The  substructure  was  built  up  from  the  bottom  of 
tbe  loch,  partly  of  brushwood  but  chiefly  of  logs  and  trunks  of 
trees  with  the  branches  lopped  off,  placed  in  layers,  each  disposed 
transversely  or  obliquely  across  the  one  below  it.  A  crannog  in 
Loch-an-Dbugael,  Batinakill,  Argyllshire,  described  by  the  same 
explorer  in  1893,  revealed  a  substnicture  similar  to  that  at 
Lochlee,  with  a  double  row  of  piles  enclosing  an  area  45  to  50  ft. 
in  diameter,  within  which  was  a  circular  construction  3  2  ft.  in 
diameter,  which  had  been  supported  by  a  large  central  post  and 
about  twenty  uprights  ranged  round  the  circumference. 

From  their  common  feature  of  a  substructure  of  brushwood  and 
logs  built  up  from  the  bottom,  the  crannogs  have  been  classed  as 
fasdne-dwellings,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  typical  pilfr- 
dwelUngs  of  the  earlier  periods  in  Switzerland,  whose  platforms 
are  supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lake.  The 
cranm^  of  Cloonfiniough  in  Coimaught  had  a  triple  stockade  of 
oak  pUes,  connected  by  horizontal  stretchers  and  enclosing  an 
area  130  ft,,  in  diameter,  laid  with  trunks  of  oak  trees.  In  the 
crannt^  of  Lagore,  county  Meath,  there  were  about  150  cartloads 
of  bones,  chiefiy  of  oxen,  deer,  sbe^  and  swine,  the  refuse  of  the 
food  of  the  occopants.  In  the  crannog  of  Lisnacrogbera,  county 
Antrim,  iron  swords,  with  sheaths  of  thin  bronze  ornamented  with 
scrolls  characteristic  of  the  Late  Celtic  style,  iron  daggers,  an  iron 
spear-head  16)  in.  in  length,  and  pieces  of  what  are  called  large 
caUroDS  of  iron,  were  found.  Among  the  few  remains  of 
lacustrine  settlements  in  England  and  Wales,  some  are  suggestive 
of  the  typical  crannog  stnictuie.  The  most  imporUnt  of  these  is 
the  Glastonbury  lake  village,  excavated  by  Mr  A.  Bulleid  and 
Mr  St  George  Gray.  It  consists  of  more  than  sixty  separate 
dwellings,  grouped  within  a  triangular  palisaded  defence,  formed 
in  the  midst  of  a  maisb  now  partially  reclaimed.  The  dwellings 
were  circular,  from  18  to  35  ft.  in  diameter,  the  substructure 
formed  of  logs  and  brushwood  mingled  with  stones  and  day,  and 
outlined  by  piles  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  lake. 
The  walls  of  the  houses  seem  to  have  be«n  made  of  wattle-work, 
supported  by  posts  sometimes  not  more  ttum  a  single  foot  apart. 
The  floors  .are  of  day,  with  a  hearth  of  stones  in  the  centre,  often 
showing  several  renei^als  over  the  original.  The  relics  recovered 
show  luuoistakably  that  the  occupation  must  be  dated  within 
the  Iron  Age,  but  probably  pre-Roman,  as  no  evidence  of  contact 
with  Roman  civilization  has  been  discovered.  The  stage  of 
dvilization  indicated  is  nevertheless  not  a  low  one.  Besides  the 
implements  and  weapons  of  iron  there  are  fibulae  and  brooches  of 
bronze,  weaving^combs  and  spindle-whorls,  a  bronze  mirror  and 
tweezers,  wheel-made  pottery  as  well  as  hand-made,  ornamented 
with  Late  Celtic  patterns,  a  bowl  of  thin  bronze  decorated  with 
bosses,  the  nave  of  a  wooden  wheel  with  holes  for  twelve  spokes, 
and  a  dug-out  canoe.  Another  site  in  Holderness,  Yorkshire, 
examined  by  Mr  Boynton  in  1881,  yielded  evidence  of  fascine 
construction,  with  suggestions  of  occupation  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Bronze  Age.  Similar  indications  are  adduced  by  Professor 
Boyd:  Dawkins  from  the  site  on  Barton  Mere.  On  the  other 
hafkd,  the  implements  and  weapons  found  in  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  crannogs  are  usually  of  iron,  or,  if  objects  of  bronze  and 
stone  are  found,  they  are  commonly  such  as  were  in  use  in  the 
Iron  Age.  Crannogs  are  frequendy  referred  to  in  the  Irish 
aimals.  Under  the  year  848  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
reoord  the  burning  of  the  island  of  Lough  G^bbor  (the  crannog 
of  Lagore) ,  and  the  same  stronghold  is  noticed  as  again  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  in.  933.  Under  the  year  1346  it  Is  recorded  that 
Torlough  O'Connor  made  his  escape  from  the  crannog  of  Lough 
Leisi,  and  drowned  hia  keepers.  Many  other  entries  occur  in  the 
succeeding  centuries.     In  the  register  of  the  privy  coundl  of 


Scotknd,  April  14, 1608,  it  is  ordered  that  "  the  halll  houssis  of 
defence,  strongholds,  and  crannokis  in  the  YUis  (the  western 
isles)  pertaining  to  Angus  M'Conneill  of  Dunnyvaig  and  Hector 
M'Cloyne  of  Dowart  sal  be  delyverit  to  His  Majestic."  Judging 
from  tbe  historical  evidence  of  their  late  continuance,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  relics  found  in  them,  the  crannogs  may  be 
induded  among  the  latest  prehistoric  strongholds,  reaching  thdr 
greatest  development  In  early  historic  times,  and  surviving 
through  the  rnlddle  ages.  In  Ireland,  Sir  William  Wilde  has 
assigned  their  range  approximately  to  the  period  between  the 
9th  and  i6th  centuries;  while  Dr  Munro  holds  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  were  not  only 
inhabited,  but  constructed  during  the  Iron  Age,  and  that  their 
period  of  greatest  development  was  as  far  posterior  to  Roman 
dvilization  as  that  of  the  Swiss  PfahlbauIeK  was  anterior  to  it. 
(See  Lake  Dwellings.) 
Authorities. — Dr  R.  Munro,  TJ««  Lake  DaeUines  of  Europe: 
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commonly  called  Crannogs  (Dublin,  1886);  Sir  W.  Wilde,  Descriptive 
Calalogtie  ^  tke  Antiquities  in  the  Mitsevm  of  the  Foyol  Irish  Academy, 
article  "Crannog,  pp.  320-1^3  (Dublin.  1857):  John  Stuart. 
"  ScoCtidi  Artificial  IslandB  or  Crannogs,"  in  the  Procetdings  nf  the  . 
Soeiei^  of  Antiquaries  ^Scotland,  vol.  vi.  (Edinbur^,  1865);  A. 
Bulleid.  "  The  Lake  VUlage  near  Glastonbury,"  in  Proceedtngs  of  ' 
the  Somersetshire  Archaeolopeal  Society,  vol.  xl.  (1894),      (J.  An.) 

CRANSAC,  a  town  of  southern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Aveyron,  a8m.N.W.of  Rodezbyrail.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  4988; 
commune,  6953.  The  town  Is  a  coal-mining  centre  and  has  cold 
mineral  springs,  known  in  the  middle  ages.  There  are  iron- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hills  to  the  north  of  the  town 
contain  disused  coal-mines  which  have  been  on  fiie  for  centuries. 
About  5  m.  to  the  south  is  the  fine  Renaissance  cb&teau  of 
Boumazel,  built  for  the  most  part  by  Jean  de  Buisson,  baron  of 
Boumazd,  about  1545.  The  barony  of  Boumazel  became  a 
marquisate  in  1624, 

CRANSTON,  a  township  of  Providence  county,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A.,  adjoining  the  city  of  Providence  on  the  S.  Pop.  (1890) 
8099;  (1900)  13,343;  (1910)  21.171;  area,  30  sq.  m.  It  is 
served  by  the  New  Yorit,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway. 
The  surface  of  the  £.  part  is  level,  that  of  the  W.  part  is  some- 
what rolling.  Within  the  township  are  several  villages,  indnding 
Arlington,  Auburn,  Edgewood,  Fiskeville  and  Oaklawn.  '  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  districts  are  engaged  largely  in  the 
growing  of  hay,  Indian  com,  tye,  oats  and  market-garden 
produce;  in  the  several  villages  cotton  and  print  goods,  fuses  for 
electrical  machinery,  and  automatic  fire-protection  Sprinklers  are 
manufactured.  Tbe  value  of  the  township's  factory  product 
increased  from  $1,402,  359  in  1900  to  $1,130,969  in  1905,  or  52%. 
The  state  has  a  farm  of  667  acres  in  the  S.  part  of  the  township; 
on  this  are  the  state  prison,  the  Providence  county  jail,  the 
state  workhouse  and  the  house  of  correction,  tbe  state  alms- 
house, the  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  the  Sockanosset  school  for 
boys,  and  the  Oaklawn  school  for  girls — the  last  two  bdng 
departments  of  the  state  reform  school.  The  po^t-office  address 
of  all  these  state  institutions  Is  Howard.  Cranston  was  settled 
as  a  part  of  Providence  about  1 640  by  associates  of  Roger  WiUiams, 
and  in  17  54  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  township,  but  in  1868, 
in  1873  and  in  1891  portions  of  it  were  reannexed  to  Providence.  ' 
The  township  b  said  to  have  been  named  in  honour  of  Samuel  ■ 
Cranston  (1659-1737),  governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1698  until 
his  death. 

CRAHTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Old  Academy,  was  born,  - 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  at  Soli'  in 
Cilida.  He  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Polemo  in  the  school  of  Xeno- 
crates  at  Athens,  and  was  the  first  commentator  on  Plato.  He 
is  said  to  have  written  some  poems  which  he  sealed  up  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Athens  at  Soli  (Diog.  Laertius 
iv.  s-  '$)■  Of  his  celebrated  work  On  Grief  {Yltpl  rfefloit),  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  friend  Hippocles  on  the  death  of  his 
diildren,  numerous  extracts  have  been  preserved  in  Plutarch's 
Consolatio  ad  A  poUonium  and  in  the  De  co»solatiatii.oi  Cicero, . 
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who  t^alu  of  it  (iicod.  h.  44. 135)  in  tiie  lughest  terms  (omtm^iu 
et  ad  oerbum  ctUscendus).  Ctaatoi  paid  e^>eciaJ  alteatian  to 
ethics,  and  oiiaaged  "  good  "  things  in  the  following  order — 
virtue,  health,  pleasure,  riches. 

See  F,  Kayser,  De  Crantore  A^demico  (1841}:  M.  H.  £.  Meier, 
Opatcuia  dcademica,  u.  (1863);  F.  Susemiht,  Ceschichie  der  griecki- 
jAmi  Lilttratvr  in  da-  AUxandrintneit,  i.  (1891),  p.  118. 

CRAKWORTH,  ROBERT  H0N8BT  ROLPB,  Baron  (1790- 
1868),  -lord  chancellor  ot  En^and,  elder  son  of  the  Rev,  E. 
Rolfe,  was  bom  at  Cronwortb,  Norfolk,  on  the  i8th  of  December 
1790.  Educated  at  Buiy  St  Edmunds,  Winchester,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
t8i6,  and  attached  himself  to  the  chancery  courts.  He  repre- 
sented PenryD  and  Falmouth  iil  parliament  from  1833  tlQ  his 
promotion  to  the  bench'  as  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  1839.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  a  vice-chancellor  ftnd  created  Baron 
Cranworth,  and  in  1853  he  became  lord  chancellor  in  Aberdeen's 
ministry.  He  continued  to  hold  the  chancellorship  in  the 
administration  of  Palmerston  until  the  tatter's  resignation  in 
1S57.  He  was  not  re^pointed  when  Palmerston  returned  to 
office  in  1859,  but  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Westbury  in  1865  he 
accepted  the  great  seal  ivc  a  second  time,  and  held  it  till  the  fall 
of  the  Russell  administration  in  t866.  Cranworth  died  in  London 
on  the  j6th  of  July  1868.  Never  a  very  zealous  law  reformer, 
Cran worth's  name  is  associated  in  the  statute  book  with  only  one 
small  measure  on  conveyancing.  But  as  a  judge  he  will  continue 
to  bold  first  rank.  His  judgments  were  marked  by  sound  common 
sense,  while  he  himself  was  remarkably  free  Irom  the  prejudices 
of  his  profession!  Few  men  of  his  day  enjoyed  greater  personal 
poptili^ty  than  Cranworth.  fife  left  no  issue  and  the  title 
became  extinct  on  his  death. 


j.  B.  Atlay,  Lna  of  the  ChanceUors,  voL  ii,  <I9o6). 

CRAPB  (an  Anglicized  version  of  the  Fr.  crgpt),  a  silk  fabric  of 
a  gauzy  testure,  having  a  peculiar  crisp  or  crimpy  appeaiance. 
It  is  woven  of  hard  spun  silk  yam  "  in  the  gum  "  or  natural 
condition.  There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  textile— soft, 
Canton  or  Oriental  crape,  and  hard  or  criqied  crape.  The  wavy 
a[^arance  of  Canton  crape  results  from  the  peculiar  manner  in 
wluch  the  weft  is  prepared,  the  yarn  from  two  bobbins  being 
twisted  together  in  the  reverse  way.  The  fabric  when  woven  is 
smooth  and  even,  having  no  cript  ajqtearance,  but  when  the  gum 
is  subsequently  extracted  by  boiling  it  at  once  becomes  soft,  and 
the  weft,  losing  its  twist,  gives  the  fabric  the  waved  structure 
which  constitutes  its  distinguishing  feature.  Cantrai  crapes  are 
used,  either  white  or  coloured,  for  ladies'  scarves  afxd  shawls, 
bonnet  trimmings,  &c.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  excel  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  crapes.  The  crisp  and  elastic  structure  of 
hard  crape  is  not  produced  either  in  the  spinning  or  in  the  weaving, 
but  is  due  to  processes  through  which  the  gauze  passes  after  it  is 
woven.  What  the  details  of  these proccsseaareisknowntoonly 
a  few  manufacturers,  whoso  jealously  guard  their  secret  that,  in 
some  cases,  the  different  stages  in  the  manufacture  are  conducted 
in  towns  far  removed  from  each  other-  Commercially  they  are 
distinguished  as  single,  double,  three-ply  and  foui-ply  crapes, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  yarn  used  in  their  manufacture. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  dyed  black  and  used  in  mourning 
dress,  and  among  Roman  Catholic  communities  for  nuns'  veils, 
&c.  In  Great  Britain  hard  crapes  are  made  at  Braintree  in  Essex, 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  The  crape 
formerly  made  at  Norwich  was  made  with  a  silk  warp  and 
worsted  we£t,  and  is  said  to  have  afterwards  degenerated  into 
bombazine.  A  very  successful  imitation  of  real  crape  is  made  in 
Manchester  of  cotton  yam,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Victoria 
crape. 

CRASH,  a  technical  textile  term  applied  to  a  species  of  narrow 
towels,  from  14  to  10  in.  wide.  The  name  is  probably  of  Russian 
.  origin,  the  simplest  andcoarscst  type  of  the  doth  being  knpwn  at 
,  "Russia  crash."  The  latter  is  nude  from  grey  flax  or  tow  yams, 
and  sometimes  from  boiled  yarns.  The  simple  term  "  crash  "  is 
given  to  all  these  narrow  cloths,  but  the  above  distinction  is 
very  convenient,  as  also  are  the  following:  gtey,  boiled,  bleached. 


plain,  twilled  and  fancy  catsb.  A  loige  varieCy  obtalna  with  aod 
without  fancy  borders,  while  of  late  years  cotton  has  been 
introduced  as  warp,  as  well  as  mixed  and  jute  yams  for  weft. 
After  the  cloth  has  passed  through  all  the  finishing  operations, 
it  is  cut  up  into  lengths  of  about  3  yds.,  the  two  ends  sewn 
together  and  it  is  ttoi.  ready  to  be  placed  over  a  suspended  rcriler; 
for  this  reason  it  is  often  tenned  "roUer  towelling." 
_^  ORASHAW.  RICHARD  (161^1650),  English  poet,  styled 
"  the  divine,"  was  boin  in  London  about  16x3.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  strongly  anti-papbtical  divine,  Dr  Williajn  Crashaw  (1572- 
1626),  who  distinguished  himself,  even  in  thaae  times,  by  the 
excessive  acerbity  of  his  .writings  against  the  Catholics.  In  spite 
of  these  opinions,  however,  he  was  attracted  by  Catholic  devotion, 
for  he  translated  sevcnd  Latin  hymns  of  the  Jesuits.  Richard 
Crashaw  was  originally  put  to  school  at  Charterhouse,  but  in 
July  1631  he  was  adjnitted  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  BA.  in  r634.  The  publication  of 
Herbert's  Tempk  in  1633  seems  to  have  finally  determined  the 
bias  of  his  genius  in  favour  of  religious  poetry,  and  next  year  he 
published  his  first  book,  EpigranmnUttm  aacroruin  liber,  a 
volume  of  Latin  verses.  In  March  1636  he  -emoved  to  Peter- 
house,  was  made  a  fellow  of  that  cotl^e  in  1637,  and  proceeded 
M.A.in  163S,  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance and  secured  the  lasting  friendship  of  Abraham  Cowley. 
He  was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Anglican  monk 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  frequently  visited  him  at  his  religious 
house  at  Little  Gidding.  In  1641  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Oxford,  but  only  for  a  ^ort  time;  for  when  in  r643  Cowley  left 
Cambridge  to  seek  a  refuge  at  Oxford,  Crashaw  remained  brfixnd, 
and  was  forcibly  ejected  from  his  fellowship  in  1644.  In  die 
confusion  of  the  civil  wars  he  esc^wd  to  France.  wh»e  he 
finally  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  towards  which  he  had 
long  been  tending. 

During  his  exile  his  religious  and  secular  poems  were  collected 
by  an  anonymous  friend,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Sups  to 
the  Temple  and  The  Delights  oftht  liuses,  in  one  volume,  in  1646. 
The  first  part  includes  the  hymn  to  St  Teresa  and  the  version  of 
Marini's  Sospttto  d'  H erode.  This  same  year  Cowley  found  him  in 
great  destitution  at  Paris,  and  induced  Queen  Henrietta  >Iaria  to 
extend  towards  hini  what  influence  she  still  possessed.  At  her 
introduction  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  became  attendant 
to  Cardinal  Palotta  at  Rome.  In  1648  he  published  two  Latin 
hymns  at  Paris.  He  remained  until  1649  in  the  service  of  the 
cardinal,  to  whom  he  had  a  great  personal  attachment;  but  his 
retinue  contained  persons  whose  violent  and  licentious  behaviour 
was  a  source  of  ceaseless  vexation  to  the  sensitive  English 
mystic.  At  last  his  denunciation  of  their  excesses  became  so 
public  that  the  animosity  of  those  persons  was  exdted  against 
him,  and  in  order  to  shield  him  from  their  revenge  he  was  sent  by 
the  cardinal  in  1650  to  Loretto,  where  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the 
Holy  House.  In  less  than  three  weeks,  however,  he  sickened  of 
fever,  and  died  on  the  35th  of  Augizst,  not  without  grave  suspicion 
of  having  beet)  pc^soned.  He  was  buried  in  the  Lady  chapel  at 
Loretto.  A  collection  of  his  religious  poems,  entitled  Carmen 
Deo  nostra,  was  brought  out  in  Paris  in  1652,  dedicated  at 
the  dead  poet's  desire  to  the  faithful  friend  of  his  sufferings, 
the  countess  of  Detj)i^  The  book  is  illustrated  by  thirteen 
engravings  after  Crashaw's  own  deugns. 

Crashaw  excelled  in  all  manner  of  graceful  accomplishments; 

besides  being  an  excellent  Latinist  and  Hellenist,  he  had  an 

intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  and  Spanish;  and  his  skill  in  music, 

painting  and  engraving  was  no  less  admired  in  his  lifetime  than 

h&  skill  in  poetry.     Cowley  embalmed  his  memory  in  an  elegy 

that  ranks  among  the  very  finest  in  our  language,  in  which  he, 

a  Protestant,  well  expressed  the  feeling  left  on  the  minds  of 

contemporaries  by  the  character  of  the  young  Catholic  poet: — 

"Hia  faith,  pnrhaps.  in  some  nice  tenets  might 

Be  wroi^;  hb  life,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right: 

And  I,  mys«If,  a  Catholic  vrill  be. 

So  far  at  least^  dear  saint,  to  pray  to  thee  !  " 

The  poetry  of  Crashaw  will  be  best  appreijiated  by  those:  whv  con 

with  most  success  free  themsdves  from  the  bondage  of  dtradiUooal 
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sense  of  the  dignity  of  language.  The  custom  of  his  age  permitted 
the  use  of  images  and  phraaes  which  we  now  Justly  condemn  as 
incongruous  and  unseemly,  and  the  fervent  fancy  of  Crashaw 
carried  this  licence  to  excess.  At  the  same  time  his  verse  is 
studded  with  fiery  beauties  and  sudden  felicities  of  language, 
unsurpassed  by  any  lyrist  between  his  own  time  and  Shelley's. 
There  is  no  religious  poetry  in  English  so  full  at  once  of  gross  and 
awkward  images  and  imaginative  touches  of  the  most  ethereal 
beauty.  The  temper  of  his  intellect  seems  to  have  been  delicate 
and  weak,  fiery  and  uncertain;  be  has  a  morbid,  almost 
hysterical,  passion  about  him,  even  when  his  ardour  is  most 
exquisitely  expressed,  and  his  adoring  addresses  to  the  saints  have 
an  e&eminate  falsetto  that  makes  their  ecstasy  almost  repulsive. 
The  faults  and  beauties  of  his  very  peculiar  style  can  be  studied 
nowhere  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  Hymn  to  Saint  Teresa. 
Among  the  secular  poems  of  Crashaw  the  best  are  Music's  Duel, 
which  deals  with  that  strife  between  the  musician  and  the  nights 
ingale  which  has  inspired  so  many  poets,  and  Wishes  to  his 
sufpostd  Mistress.  In  his  latest  sacred  poems,  included  in  the 
Carmen  Deo  nostra,  sudden  and  eminent  beauties  are  not  wanting, 
but  the  mysticism  has  become  more  pronounced,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical mannerism  more  harsh  and  repellent.  The  themes  of 
Crashaw's  verses  are  as  distinct  as  possible  from  those  of  Shelley's, 
but  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  that  at  his  best  moments  he 
reminds  the  reader  more  closely  of  the  author  of  Epipsyckidion 
than  of  any  earlier  or  later  poet. 

■  Crashaw  ■  worics  were  first  collected,  in  one  volume,  in  1858  by 
W.  B.  Tumbull.  In  1873  an  edition,  in  3  volumes,  was  printed  tor 
private  subscription  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.  A  complete  edition 
was  cxlited  (1904)  for  the  Cambridee  University  Press  by  Mr  A.  R. 
Waller.  (E.  G.) 

CRASSULACEAE,  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledons, 
containing  13  genera  and  nearly  500  species;  of  cosmopolitan 
distribution,  but  most  strongly  developed  in  South  Africa.  The 
plants  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  generally  with  thick  fleshy  stems 
and  leaves,  adapted  for  life  in  dry,  especiaEy  rocky  places.  The 
fleshy  leaves  are  often  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  cylindrical 
structure,  as  in  the  stonecrops  (Sedum),  or  form  dosely  crowded 
rosettes  as  in  the  house-leek  (Sempervivum).  Correlated  with 
their  life  in  dry  situations,  the  bulk  of  the  tissue  is  succulent, 
forming  a  water-store,  which  is  protected  from  loss  by  evapora- 
tion by  a  thickly  cuticularized  epidermis  covered  with  a  waxy 
secretion  which  g^ves  a  glaucous  appearance  to  the  plant.  The 
flowers  are  generally  arranged  in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters,  and 
are  maAedly  regular  with  the  same  number  of  parts  in  each 
series.    This  number  is,  however,  very  variable,  and  often  not 


constant  in  one  and  the  same  species.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
free  or  more  or  less  united,  the  stamens  as  many  or  twice  as  many 
as  the  petals;  the  carpels,  usually  free,  are  equal  to  the  petals  in 
number,  and  form  in  the  fruit  follicles  with  two  or  more  seeds. 


Opposite  each  carpel  is  a  small  scale  which  functions  as  a  nectary. 
Means  of  vegetative  propagation  are  general.  Many  species 
spread  by  means  of  a  creeping  much-branched  rootstock,  or  as  in 
house-leek,  by  runners  which  perish  after  producing  a  terminal 
leaf-rosette.  In  other  cases  small  portions  of  the  stem  or  leaves 
give  rise  to  new  plants  by  budding,  as  in  BryophyUum,  where 
buds  develop  at  the  edges  of  Che  leaf  and  form  new  plants. 

The  order  is  almost  absent  from  Australia  and  Polynesia,  and 
has  but  few  representatives  in  South  America;  it  is  otherwise  very 
generally  distributed.  The  largest  genus,  Sedum,  contains  about 
140  species  in  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere;  eight  occur  wild  in  Britain,  including  S.  Teiephium 
(orpine)  and  S.  acre  (common  slonecrop)  (see  fig.).  Theq>ecie» 
are  easily  cultivated  and  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soiL  They 
are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  divisions.  Crassula 
has  about  100  species,  chiefly  at  the  Cape.  Cotyledon,  a  widely 
distributed  genus  with  about  90  species,  is  represented  in  the 
British  Isles  by  C.  Umbilicus,  pennywort,  or  navelwort,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  succulent  peltate  leaves.  It  grows 
profusely  on  dry  rocks  and  walls,  especially  on  the  western 
coasts,  and  bears  a  spike  of  drooping  greenish  cup-shaped  flowers. 
The  Echeoeria  of  ganlens  is  now  included  in  this  genus.  Semper- 
vivum  has  about  50  q>ecies  in  the  mountains  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  in  the  Himalayas,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira;  S.  tectorum,  common  house-leek,  is  seen  often 
growing  on  tops  of  walls  and  house-roofs.  The  hardy  ^lecies  will 
grow  well  in  dry  sandy  soil,  and  are  suitable  for  rock«ies,old  walls 
or  edgings.     They  are  readily  propagated  by  offsets  or  by  seed. 

The  order  is  closely  allied  to  Saxifragaceae,  from  fvfaich  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  fleshy  habit  and  the  larger  number  of  carpels. 

CRASSnS  (literally  "  dense,"  "  thick,"  "  fat  "),  a  family  name 
in  the  Roman  gens  Lidnia  (plebeian).  The  most  important  of 
the  name  are  the  following: 

I.  Ptmuus  LiciNius  Ckasshs,  sumamed  Dives  Mucianus, 
Roman  statesman,  orator  and  jurist,  consul,  131  B.C.  He  was 
the  son  of  P.  Mucins  Scoevola  (consul  175)  and  was  adopted  by 
a  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  An  intimate  friend  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  he  was  chosen  after  his  death  to  take  his  place  on  the 
agrarian  commission  (see  Gracchus).  In  rji  when  Crassus  was 
consul  with  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  Aristonicus,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamum,  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  m.  to  Rome.  Both  consuls 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  against  him;  Crassus 
was  pontifex  marimus,  and  Flaccus  a  flamen  of  Mars.  Crassus 
declared  that  Flaccus  could  not  neglect  his  sacred  oflJce,  and  im- 
posed a  conditional  flne  on  him  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  Rome. 
The  popular  assembly  remitted  the  fine,  but  Flaccus  was  ordered 
to  obey  the  pontifex  maximus.  Crassus  accordingly  proceeded 
to  Asia,  although  in  doing  so  he  violated  the  rule  which  forbade 
the  pontifex  maximus  to  leave  Italy.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
military  operations.  But  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was 
making  preparations  to  return,  he  was  surprised  near  Leucae. 
He  was  himself  taken  prisoner  by  a  Thracian  band,  and  provoked 
his  captors,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  identity,  to  put  him  to 
death.  Crassus  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  much  mib'tary 
ability,  but  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  law 
and  his  accomplished  oratory.  He  had  acquired  such  a  mastery 
of  the  Greek  language  that,  when  he  presided  over  the  courts  in 
Asia,  he  was  able  to  answer  each  suitor  in  ordinary  Greek  or  any 
of  the  dialects  in  use. 

Cicero,  De  oralare,  !.  50;  Philippics,  m.  8;  .Plutarch,  Tib. 
Gracekus,  21;  Livy,  EpU.  so;  Val.  Max.  iii.  a.  la.  viii.  7.  6;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  4;  Justin  xxxvi.  4,;  OroaiuB  v.  10. 

3.  Lccnrs  Licinius  Crassus  (140-91  B.C.),  the  orator,  of 
unknown  parentage.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  (or  twenty-one)  he 
made  his  reputation  by  a  speech  against  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the 
friend  of  the  Gracchi.  The  law  passed  by  him  and  his  colleague 
Q.  Mucius  Scoevola  during  their  consulship  (95),  to  prevent  those 
passing  as  Roman  citizens  who  had  no  right  to  the  title,  was  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  the  Social  War  (Cicero,  Pro  Balbo,  xxi.,  De 
officiis,  iii.  ir).  During  his  censorship  Crassus  suppressed  the' 
newly  founded  schools  of  Latin  rhetoricians  (Aulus  Gelliui 
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consul  with  Pompey,  and  a  law  was  passed,  asa.. 
of  the  two  Spains  and  Syria  to  the  two  consuls. 
Crassus  was  satisfied  with  Syria,  which  promised 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth.     Having  crossed  the  Eu^ 
lie  hastened  to  make  himself  master  of  Parthia;  but  he  \. 
defeated  at  Carrhae  (53  B.C.)  and  taken  piisoner  by  Surenas,  the 
Parthian  general,  who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten  gold 
down  his  throat.     His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  the 
Parthian  king.     Craosus  was  a  man  of  only  moderate  abilities, 
and  owed  his  importance  to  his  great  wealth. 

See  Plutarch's  Life;  also  Caesar,  Caius  Julius;  Pompey; 
Rome;  Hislcry,  II.  "  The  Republic." 

CBATEB,  the  cavity  at  the  mouth  of  a  volcanic  duct,  usually 
funnel-shaped  or  presenting  the  form  of  a  bowl,  whence  the  name, 
from  the  Gr.  KpaHjp,  a  bowl.  A  volcanic  hill  may  have  a  single 
crater  at,  or  near,  its  summit,  or  it  may  have  several  minor  craters 
on  its  flanks:  the  latter  are  sometimes  called  "  adventitious 
craters  "  or  '*  naterlets."  Much  <4  the  loose  ejected  material, 
biting  in  the  neighbaurbood  of  the  vent,  rolls  down  the  inner 
wall  of  the  crater,  and  thus  produces  a  stratification  with  an 
inward  dq>.  The  crater  in  an  active  volcano  is  kept  open  by 
intermittent  explosions,  but  in  a  volcano  which  has  become 
dormant  or  extinct  the  vent  may  become  plugged,  and  the  bowl- 
shaped  cavity  may  subsequently  be  filled  with  water,  forming  a 
crater-lake,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  £ifel  a  Moor.  In  some 
basaltic  cones,  like  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  crater  may 
be  a  broad  shallow  pit,  having  almost  perpendicular  walls,  with 
horizontal  stratification.  Such  hollows  are  consequently  called 
pit-craters.  The  name  caidera  (Sp.  for  cauldron)  was  suggested 
for  such  pits  by  Capt.  C.  E.  Dutton,  who  regarded  them  as 
having  been  formed  by  subsidence  of  the  walla  The  term 
caidera  is  often  applied  to  bowl-shaped  craters  in  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.     (See  Volcano.) 

GRATBS,  Athenian  actor  and  author  of  comedies,  flourished 
about  470  B-C.  He  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Greek  comedy 
proper,  since  he  abandoned  political  lampoons  on  individuals, 
asd  introduced  moie  gmeial  subjects  and  a  well-developed  plot 
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retirement  imperative  to  the  count's  sense  of  honour.  He  was 
appomted  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  rSa?  became 
foreign  minister  in  Paris.  Pauline  was  thus  brought  up  in 
brilliant  surroundings,  but  her  strongest  impressions  were  those 
which  she  derived  from  the  group  of  Catholic  thinkers  gathered 
round  Lamennais,  and  her  ardent  piety  furnishes  the  key  of  her 
life.  In  1828  her  father  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  Pauline,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Alexis  Rio,  the  art  critic,  made  her  first  literary 
essay  with  a  description  of  the  emotions  she  experienced  on  a 
^•isit  to  the  catacombs.  At  the  revolution  of  July,  M,  de  la 
.5  .-rronays  resigned  his  position,  and  retired  with  hb  family  to 
'  •  -'"      Here    Pauhne    met    her   future    husband,   Augustus 
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See  C,  Wachsmuth,  De  CraUU  „ 
account  of  the  life,  pupils  and  writings  01, 

Hiil.  of  Class.  Schol.  1,  156  (ed.  2,  1906),  V 

CRATIHUS  (c.  sao-4a3  B.C.),  Athenian  coi^ 
representative  of  the  old,  and  founder  of  political, 
Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  life,  and  only  fragments 
works  have  been  preserved.  But  a  good  idea  of  their  charatit 
can  be  gained  from  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  espedaUv 
Aristophanes.  His  comedies  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
direct  and  vigorous  political  satire,  a  marked  exception  being  the 
burlesque  'OSmatti,  dealing  with  the  story  of  Odysseus  In  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus,  probably  written  while  a  law  was  in  force 
forbidding  all  political  references  on  the  stage.  They  were  also 
remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  patabasis  and  chorus.  Persius 
caUs  the  author  "  the  bold,"  and  even  Pericles  at  the  height  of  his 
power  did  not  escape  his  vehement  attacks,  as  in  the  Nemesis  and 
Arckilocki,  the  last-named  a  lament  for  the  loss  of  the  recently 
deceased  Cimon,  with  whose  conservative  sentiments  Crarinus 
was  in  sympathy.  The  Panoptae  was  a  satire  on  the  sophlAs 
and  omniscient  speculative  philosophers  of  the  day.  Of  his  last 
comedy  the  plot  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  occasioned  by  the 
sneers  of  Aristophanes  and  others,  who  declared  that  he  was  no 
better  than  a  doting  drunkard.  Roused  by  the  taunt,  Cratinus 
put  forth  alt  his  strength,  and  in  433  B.C.  produced^e  Ilvrini,. 
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.  or  Bottifit  which  gained  t^e  first  price  over  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes. In  this  comedv,  good-humouiedly  making  iun  of  his 
own  weakness,  Cratinus  represents  the  comic"  muse  »s  the 
faithful,  wife  of  his  youth.  Hie  guilty  fondness  for  a  rival — the 
bottle — has  aroused  her  jealousy.  She  demands  a  divorce  from 
the  archdn;  bat  her  husband's  love  is  not  dead  and  he  tcturns 
'penitent  to  her  side.  In  GreiJell  and  Hunt's  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,  iv.  (1904),  containing  a  further  instalment  of  their 
edition  of  the  Behnesa  papyri  discovered  by  them  in  i8g6'i8g7, 
one  of  the  greatest  cnrioaitiea  is  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  the 
argument  of  a  play  by  Cratinus, — the  DianysaUxandroi  (i.e. 
Dionysus  in  the  part  of  Paris),  aimed  against  Pericles;  and  the 
epitome  reveals  something  of  its  wit  and  point.  The  style  of 
Cratinus  has  been  likened  to  that  of  Aeschylna ;  and  Aristophanes, 
in  the  KnigiUs,  compares  him  to  a  rushing  torrent.  He  appears  to 
have  been  fond  of  lofty  diction  and  bold  figures,  and  was  most 
successful  in  the  lyrical  parts  of  his  dramas,  his  choruses  being  the 
popular  fest^  songs  of  his  day.  According  to  the  statement  of  a 
doubtful  authority,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  Aristotle,  Cratinus 
increased  the  nuinber  of  actors  in  comedy  to  three.  He  wrote 
21  comedies  and  gained  the  prize  nine  times. 

Fragments   in    Meineke,    Fragmenta    Comiconait   GratContm,_   or 

.   Kock,    CamitMntm    Allkorum    tTagmtnta.       A    youi^r    Cratinus 

flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  t;he  Gicat.     It  in  considered  that 

some  of  the  comedies  ascribed  to  the  elder  Cratious  were  really  the 

work  of  the  younger., 

CRATIPPDSffl.  c.  375  B.C.),  Gre^  historian.  Thereareonly 
three  or  four  references  to  him  in  andent  literature,  and  his 
importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  identified  by  several 
scholars  {eg.  Blass)  .with  the  author  of  the  historical  fragment 
discovered  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  and  published  by  them  in 

.  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  vol.  v.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
certain  inference  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Dt  Gloria  Atki^ 
niensium,  p.  345  s,  ed.  Bemardakisr  ii.  p.  455)  that  he  was  an 

.  Athenian  writer,  intermediate  in  date  between  Thucydides  and 
Xm<q>hon,  and  that  his  work  continued  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
dides, from  the  point  at  which  the  latter  historian  stopped  (410 
B.C.)  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  (394  B.C.). 

The  fragments a^  published  in  C.  'iXiiWrr'al'raprunlaSisloricontm 
GraecoruM.     For  authorities  see  under  TnfcopOMFUS. 

CRATIPPnS,  of  Hitylene  (ist  century  B.C.),  Peripatetic 
phUosopher,  contemporary  with  Cicero,- whose  son  he  taught  at 
Athens,  and  by  whom  he  is  praised  in  the  De  officiis  ^  the 
greatest  of  bis  school.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pompey  also  and 
shared  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalla,  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  said)  of  convincing  fiim  of  the  justice  of  providence.  Brutus, 
wlule  at  Athens  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  attended  his 
lectures.  The  freftdom  of  Rome  was  oonferred  upon  him  by 
Caesar,  at  the  reiquest  of  Cicero.     The  only  work  attributed  to 

'  him  ia  a  treatise  on  divination,  but  his  reputation  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  in  44  b.c.  the  Areopagus  invited  him  to 
succeed  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  as  scholarch.  He  seems  to  have 
held  that,  while  motion,  sense  and  appetite  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  body,  thought  reaches  its  greatest  power  when  most  free 
from  bodily  influence,  and  that  divination  Is  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  divine  mind  on  that  faculty  of  the  human  soul 
which  is  not  dependent  on  the  body. 

Cicero,  De  dicinatunte,  i.  3,  32,  50,  ii.  48,  53;  DeofficHs,  i.  I,  iii.  a; 
Plutarch,  Cietro,  34. 

CRAU  (from  a  Celtic  root  meaning  "  stone  "),  a  region  of 
southern  France,  comprised  in  the  department  of  Bouches-dU' 
Rhone,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  canal  from  Aries  to  Port  du 
BouG  and  the  Kboue,  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Alpines  separating  it 
from  an  analogous  region,  the  Petite  Crau,  £.  by  the  hills  around 
Salon  and  Isties,  S.  hy  the  gulf  of  Foe,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  Coveringan  area  of  about  200  sq.m.,  tb«Craui&a 
low-lying,  waterless  plain,  owing  its  formation  to  a  sudden 
inundation,  according  to  some  authorities,  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Duranoe,  according  to  others  of  the  Durance  alone.  Its  surface 
is  formed  chiefly  of  stones  varying  in  sixe  from  an  egg  to  a  man's 
head;   these,   mixed  with  a  proportion  of   fine  soil,   overlie  a 

,  subsoil  formed  of  stones  cemented  into  a  hard  mass  by  depositsof 
calcarefiita  mjid,  beneath  which  lieaa  bedof  looseatones,  once  the 


sea-bed.  Naturally  sterile  and  poor  in  lime,  the  Ciau  is  adapted 
for  agriculture  by  the  process  of  warping,  carried  out  by  means  of 
the  Canal  de  Craponne,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
cetUury;  about  one-quarter  of  the  region  in  the  north  and  east 
has  thus  been  covered  by,the  rich  deposits  of  the  waters  of  the 
Durance.  The  soil  also  responds  in  places  to  deep  cultivation 
and  the  application  of  artificial  manures.  By  these  aids,  un- 
cultivated land,  which  before  supplied  only  rough  and  scajity 
pasture  for  a  few  sheep,  has  been  fitted  for  the  growth  of  thp  vine, 
olive  and  other  fruits;  where  irrigation  is  practicable,  water- 
meadows  have  been  formed.  The  dryness  of  the  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  the  production  of  cereals. 

CRAUCK,  GDSTAVB  (1827-1905),  French  sculptor,  was  bom 
and  died  at  Valenciennes,  where  a  special  museum  for  his  works 
was  erected  in  his  honour.  Though  little  known  to  the  world 
at  large  during  his  long  life,  be  ranks  among  the  best  modern 
sculptors  of  France.  At  Paris  his  "  Coligny  "  monument  is  in  the 
rue  de  Rivoh;  his  "  Victory  "  in  the  Place  des  Arts  et. Metiers; 
and  "  Twilight  "  in  the  Avenue  de  I'Observatoire.  Among  his 
finest  works  is  his  "  Combat  dn  Centaure,"  on  which  he  was 
engaged  for  thirty  years,  the  figure  of  the  Lapith  having  been 
modelled  after  the  athlete,  Eugene  Sandow.  Id  1907  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  works  was  held  in  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

CRAUFURD,  QDINTTO  (r743-j8i9),  British  author,  was  born 
at  Kilwinnock  on  the  22nd  of  September  1743.  In  early  life  he 
went  to  India,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Returning  to  Europe  before  the  age  of  forty  with  a 
handsome  fortune,  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  gave  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  hterature  and  art,  and  formed  a  good  library 
and  collection  of  paintings,  coins  and  other  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest.  Craufurd  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  French  court, 
especially  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
arranged  the  flight  to  Varennes.  He  escaped  to  Brussels,  but  in 
1793  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  royal 
prisoners.  He  lived  among  the  French  imigris  until  the  peace  of 
Amiens  made  it  possible  to  return  to  Paris.  Through  Talley- 
rand's influence  he  was  able  to  remain  in  Paris  after  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  he  died  there  on  the  iird  of  November  1819. 

He  wrote,  among  other  works,   The  History,  Religion,  Learning 


and  Manntrs  0}  the  Hmdui  (1790),  Secret  History  of  the  King  of  France 
and  his  Esca^  from  Paris  (first  pablisbed  in  1885),  Rtsear  ' 
cerning  the  Lams,  Theology,  Learning  and  Commerce  of  Am 


CBAUFUBD,  ROBERT  (1764-1812),  British  major-general, 
was  bom  at  Newark,  Ayrshire,  on  the  5th  of  May  1764,  and 
entered  the  25th  Foot  in  1779.  As  captain  in  the  75th  regiftient 
he  first  saw  active  servi ce against Tippoo  Sahibin  1790-92.  The 
neit  year  be  was  employed,  under  his  brother  Charles,  with  the 
Austrian  armies  operating  against  the  French.  Returning  to 
England  in  1797,  he  soon  saw  further  service,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colond,  on  Lake's  staff  in  the  Irish  rebellion.  A  year  later  hewas 
British  commissioDeronSuvarov'sstaff  when  theRussiansinvnded 
Switzerland,  and  at  the  end  of  1799  was  in  the  Held er  expedition. 
From  180T  to  1805  Lieutenant-Colonel  Craufurd  sat  in  parliament 
for  East  Retford,  but  in  1807  he  resumed  active  service  with 
Whitelock  in  the  unfortunate  Buenos  Aires  expedition.  He  was 
almost  the  only  one  of  the  senior  officers  who  added  to  his 
reputation  in  this  affair,  and  in  iSoS  he  received  a  brigade 
command  under  Sir  John  Moore.  His  regiments  were  heavily 
engaged  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  famous  retreat,  but  were  iKit 
present  at  Corunna,  having  been  detached  to  Vigo,  whence  they 
returned  to  England.  Later  in  1809,  once  more  in  the  Peninsula, 
Brigadier-General  Craufurd  was  three  marches  or  more  in  rear 
of  Wdlesley'a  army  when  a  report  came  in  that  a  great  battle  was 
in  progress.  The  march  which  followed  is  one'  almost  un- 
paralleled in  mihtary  annals.  The:  three  battalions  of  the 
"  Light  Brigade  "  (43rd,  sand  and  9;th)  staTtexl>  in  full  marching 
order,  and  arrived  at  the  front  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Taiavera,  ha.vittg  covered  62  m.  in  twcnty^ix  hours.  Beginning 
their  career  with  thifi.famoas.mBrcbj  these  reKfiBcntS' and  tlipir 
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chief,  under  whom  served  such  men  as  Charfes  and  WBIiam 
Napier,  Shaw  and  Colborne,  soon  became  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
best  corps  of  troops  in  Europe,  and  every  engagement  added  to 
thdr  laurels.  Craufurd's  operations  on  the  Coa  and  Agueda  in 
1810  were  daring  to  the  point  of  rashness,  but  he  knew  the 
quality  of  the  men  he  led  better  than  his  critics  did,  and  though 
Welliiigtdn  censured  him  for  his  conduct,  he  at  the  same  time 
increased  his  force  to  a  division  by  the  addition  of  two  picked 
regimtnts  of  Portuguese  CaQadores.  The  conduct  of  the  renowned 
"  Ligli  Division  "  at  Busaco  is  described  by  Napier  in  one  of  his 
most  i^vid  passages.  The  winter  of  1810-1811  Craufurd  spent  in 
England,  and  his  division  was  commanded  in  the  interim  by 
anothei  officer,  who  did  not  display  much  ability.  He  reappeared 
on  the  ield  of  the  battle  of  Foentes  d'Onoro  amidst  the  cheers  of 
his  men  and  nothing  could  show  his  genius  for  war  better  than  his 
conducton  this  day,  in  covering  the  strange  readjustment  of  his 
line  whrh  Wellington  was  compelled  to  make  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  A  little  later  he  obtained  major-general's  rank;  and  on 
the  igthof  January  1813,  as  he  stood  on  the  glads  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  directing  the  stormers  of  the  Light  Division,  he  fell 
mortally  vounded.  His  body  was  carried  out  of  action  by  his 
staff  officf,  Lieutenant  Shaw  of  the  43rd  (see  Shaw  Kennedy), 
and,  afterlingering  four  days,  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the 
breach  of  the  fortress  where  he  had  met  his  death,  and  a 
moDumenGn  St  Paul's  cathedral  commemorates  Craufurd  and 
Mackinnor  the  two  generals  killed  at  the  storming  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  le  exploits  of  Craufurd  and  the  Light  Division  are 
amongst  t^  most  cherished  traditions  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese hnies.  Oneofthequickestandmost brilliant, if  not 
the  very  fin,  of  Wellington's  generals,  he  had  a  fiery  temper, 
which  rendetd  him  a  difficult  man  to  deai  with,  but  to  the  day  of 
bis  death  he  assessed  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  men  in 
an  extraorditry  degree. 

His  elder  b)ther,  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Chakles  Cradturd 
(i76i-i8ii),ntered  the  jst  Dragoon  Guards  in  1778.  Made 
captun  in  lh<Jueen's  Bays  in  1785,  he  became  the  equerry  and 
intimate  frieniof  the  duke  of  York.  He  studied  in  Germany  for 
some  time,  an)  with  his  brother  Robert's  assistance,  translated 
Tielcke's  boobn  the  Seven  Years'  War  (The  Remarkabie  Evenit 
of  the  War  heturni  Prussia,  A  ustria  and  Russia  frtrm  1756  to  1763) . 
As  aide-de-canJhe  accompanied  the  duke  of  York  to  the  French 
War  in  1793,  iti  was  at  once  sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
Austrian  headqlrters,  with  which  he  was  present  at  Neerwinden, 
Caesar's  Camppamars,  Landrecies,  &c.  Major  in  1793,  and 
lieutenant-colorf  in  1794,  he  returned  to  the  English  army  in  the 
latter  year,  anibn  one  occasion  distinguished  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  squaxins,  taking  3  guns  and  looo  prisoners.  When 
the  British  armj^ft  the  continent  Craufurd  was  again  attached 
to  the  Austrian  tmy,  and  was  present  at  the  actions  on  the 
Lahn,  the  combabf  Neumarkt,  and  the  battle  of  Amberg.  At 
the  last  battle  a  *ere  wound  rendered  him  incapable  of  further 
service,  and  cut  iort  a  promising  career.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Robert  asiember  of  parliament  for  East  Retford  {1806- 
1812).  He  died  i^Sii,  having  become  a  lieutenant-general  and 
a  G.C.B. 

CRAVAT  (fromiie  Fr.  crasaU,  a  corruption  of  "  Croat  "), 
the  name  given  by^e  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the 
scarf  worn  by  the  Qatian  soldiers  enlisted  In  the  royal  Croatian 
regiment.  Made  oipnen  or  muslin  with  broad  edges  of  lace,  it 
became  fashionsblelnd  the  name  was  applied  both  in  England 
and  France  to  varis  forms  of  neckerchief  worn  at  different 
times,  from  the  loo*'  tied  lace  cravat  with  long  flowing  ends, 
called  a  "  Steinkirk  Vjm  the  battle  of  t6ga  of  that  name,  to  the 
elaborately  folded  ah(ightly  starched  linen  or  cambric  neckcloth 
worn  during  the  periiof  Beau  Brummell. 

CRAVEN,  PAUUH  MARIE  ARHANDE  AGLAfi  (t8o8- 
iSgr),  French  author.U  daughter  of  an  #»ijgr*  Breton  nobleman, 
was  bom  in  London  othe  12th  of  April  1808.  Her  father,  the 
comte  Auguste  de  la  *ronays,  was  a  close  friend  of  the  due  de 
Berri,  whom  he  accooanicd  on  his  return  to  France  in  r8i^. 
He  and  his  wife  were  feched  to  the  court  of  Charlei  X.  at  the 
Tuileries,  but  a  mom^ry  quarrel  with  the  due  de  Berri  made 


retirement  imperative  to  the  count's  sense  of  honour.  He  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  and  in  rSay  became 
foreign  minister  in  Paris.  Pauline  was  thus  brought  up  in 
brilliant  surroundings,  but  her  strongest  impressions  were  those  ' 
which  she  derived  from  the  group  of  Catholic  thinkers  gathered 
round  Lamennais,  and  her  ardent  piety  furnishes  the  key  of  her 
life.  In  1828  her  father  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  Pauline,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Alens  Rio,  the  art  critic,  made  her  first  literary 
essay  with  a  description  of  the  emotions  she  experienced  on  a 
visit  to  the  catacombs.  At  the  revolution  of  July,  M.  de  la 
Ferronays  resigned  his  position,  and  retired  with  his  family  to 
Naples.  Here  Pauline  met  her  future  husband,  Augustus 
Craven,  who  was  then  attach£  to  the  British  embatey.  His 
father,  Keppel  Richard  Craven,  the  well-known  supporter  of 
Queen  Caroline,  objected  to  his  son's  marriage  with  a  CathoHc; 
but  his  scruples  were  overcome,  and  Immediately  after  the 
marriage  (1834)  Augustus  Craven  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Mrs  Craven,  whose  family  life  as  revealed  in 
the  Rtcil  d'urte  sour  was  especially  tender  and  intimate,  suffered 
several  severe  bereavements  in  the  years  following  on  her 
marriage.  The  Cravens  Uved  abroad  until  1851,  when  the  death 
of  Keppel  Craven  made  his  son  practically  independent  of  his 
diplomatic  career,  in  which  he  had  not  been  conspicuously 
successful.  He  stood  unsuccessfully  for  election  to  parliament 
for  Dublin  in  1852,  and  from  that  time  retired  into  private  life. 
They  went  to  hve  at  Naples  in  1853,  and  Mrs  Craven  began  to 
write  the  history  of  the  family  life  of  the  la  Ferronays  between 
1830  and  1836,  Its  incidents  being  grouped  round  the  love  story 
of  her  brother  Albert  and  his  wife  Alexandrine.  This  book,  the 
Ricit  d'une  sour  (1866,  Eng.  trans.  1868X  was  enthusiastically 
received  and  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  French  Academy. 
Straitened  circumstances  made  it  desirable  for  Mrs  Craven  to  earn 
money  by  her  pen.  Annt  SlvSrin  appeared  in  1868,  Fieurangt  in 
1871,  Le  Mot  d'inigme  in  1874,  Le  Valbrianl  (Eng.  trans.,  Lucia)  ' 
in  1866.  Among  her  miscellaneous  works  may  be  mentioned 
La  Sour  Natalie  ffaritehkin  (r876),  Deux  Incidents  de  la  question 
catholique  en  Art^eterre  (1875),  Lady  Georgiana  FuUerton,  sd 
vieetses  <EWPrej(i888).  Mis  Craven's  charming  personality  won 
her  many  friends.  She  was  a  frequent  guest  with  Lo:d 
Falmerston,  Lord  Ellesmere  and  Lord  Granville.  She  died  in 
Paris  on  the  ist  of  April  i8gi.  Her  husband,  who  died  in  1884, 
translated  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  the 
Prince  Consort  into  French. 

See  Memoir  of  Mrs  Augustus  Craven  (1894),  by  her  friend  Mrs 
Mary  Catherine  Bishop;  also  PaoHna  Crown, by  T.  F.  Ravaschteri 
Fieschi  (^1892).  There  is  a  bioKraphy  of-Mra  Craven'«  father,  "  En 
Emigration,"  in  Etienne  Lany  a  Tlmmna  det  jours  paiits  (1907). 

GRAVEN,  VILUAH  CRAVEN.  Eakl  or  (1608-1697),  eldest 
son  of  Sir  William  Craven,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alderman  William  Whitmore,  was  born  lA 
June  1608,  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1623,  and 
joined  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  i6!4.  Hehadalready 
inherited  his  father's  vast  fortune  by  the  latter's  death  in  r6i8, 
and  before  be  came  of  age  he  had  distingtiished  himself  in  the 
military  service  of  theprinces  of  Orange.  Returning  home  he  was 
knighted  and  created  Baron  Craven  of  Harapstead  Marshall  in 
Berkshire  in  1637.  He  eariy  showed  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia,  driven  from  their 
dominions,  and  in  1633  joined  Frederick  ina  military  expedition 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  meeting  Gustavus  Adolphus  at' 
Hftchst,  whose  praise  he  gained  by  being  the  fitst,  though  . 
wounded,  to  mount  the  breach  at  the  capture  of  Krcuznach  on 
the  asnd  of  February.  The  Swedish  king,  hqwevcr,  refused  to 
allow  the  elector  an  independent  command  for  the  defence  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  Craven  returned  to  England.  In  May  1&33  be 
was  placed  on  the  council  of  Wales.  In  1637  he  took  part  in  a 
second  expedition  in  aid  of  the  palatine  family  on  the  Lowei' 
Rhine,  with  the  young  elector  Charles  Louis  and  his  brother 
Rupert,  and  offered  as  a  contribution  the  sum  of  £30,000,  tmt 
thejr  forces  were  defeated  near  Wessel  and  Craven  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  together  with  Rt^ert.  '  He  purcluwed  his  fteediim 
in  1639,  and  then  joined  the  small  court  of  tbe-'exfled  ijuecni 
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Elizabeth  at  the  Hague  and  at  Rbenen,  supplying  her  generously 
with  funds  on  the  cessation  of  her  English  pension  owing  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  contributed  also  large  sums  in  aid 
of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  his  execution,  of  Charles  II.,  the  amount 
bestowed  upon  the  latter  being  alone  computed  at  £50,000,' 
notwithstanding  that  since  1 65 1  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  parliament  and  his  house  at  Caversfaam 
reduced  to  ruins.'  At  the  Restoration  he  accompanied  Charles  to 
England,  regained  his  estates,  and  was  rewarded  with  offices  and 
honours.  He  was  made  colonel  of  several  regiments  including 
the  Coldstream,  and  in  1667  licuteaant-general  and  also  high 
steward  of  Cambridge  University.  In  1666  he  became  a  privy 
councillor,  but  was  not  included  later  in  1679  in  Sir  William 
Temple's  remodelled  council.*  In  1668  he  became  a  governor  of 
the  Charterhouse,  wa&a[^x)intedloTd-lieutenantof  Middlesex,  and 
master  of  the  Trinity  House  in  1670;  and  in  1673  a  commissioner 
for  Tangier.  He  was  one  of  the  lords  proprietors  of  Carolina  ajid 
a  member  of  the  Fishery  Committee. 

Id  March  1664  he  was  created  viscount  and  earl  of  Craven. 
Meanwhile  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia 
was  unceasing,  and  on  her  return  to  England  he  offered  her 
hospitality  at  bis  house. in  J>iviy  Lane,  where  she  remained  till 
February  1663.  At  her  death,  within  a  fortnight  afterwards,  she 
bequeathed  to  Craven  her  papers  and  her  valuable  collection  of 
portraits,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  belief  entertained 
later  that  she  had  married  him.  In  1681  he  became  the  guardian 
of  Ruperta,  the  natural  daughter  of  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Prince  Rupert.  He  was  again  made  a  privy  councillor  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  forces  by  James  on  bis  accession,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighty  was  incommandof  the  Coldstreams  at  Whitehall 
on  the  J7th  of  December  1688  when  the  Dutch  troops  arrived. 
He  refused  to  withdraw  them  at  the  bidding  of  Count  Solms,  the 
Dutch  commander,  but  obeyed  later  James's  own  orders  to 
retire.  His  public  career  now  closed  and  he  hUed  no  office  after 
the  revolution.  Although  his  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the 
Stuart  royal  family  were  immense.  Craven  had  never  been 
considered  a  possible  candidate  for  high  political  place.  His 
ability  was  probably  small,  and  he  b  spoken  of  with  Uttle  respect 
in  the  Vemey  Papers  and  by  the  electress  Sophia  in  her  Memoirs. 
The  latter  retails  some  foolish  observations  made  by  Craven,  and 
Fepys  was  disgusted  at  his  coarse  and  stupid  jests  at  the  Fishery 
Board,  where  his  "very  confused  and  very  ridiculous  proceedings" 
are  also  censured.*  His  military  prowess,  however,  his  genero^ty 
and  his  public  spirit  are  undoubted.  He  showed  great  activity 
during  the  plague  and  fire  of  London.  He  was  a  patron  of 
letters  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  inherited  Combe 
Abbey  near  Coventry  from  his  father,  and  purchased  Hampstead 
Marshall  in  Berkshire,  where  he  t>uilt  a  bouse  oa  the  orndel  of 
Heidelberg  Castle. 

He  died  unmarried  on  the  gth  of  April  1697,  when  the  earldom 
became  extinct,  the  barony  passing  fay  special  remainder  to  his 
cousin  William,  and  Baron  Ciayen;  the  present  earl  of  Craven 
(the  earldom  being  revived  in  iSoi)  is  descended  fiom  John,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  latter.  The  hrst  Lord  Craven's  brother 
John,  who  was  created  Baron  Craven  of  Ryton  in  Shropshire  and 
who  died  in  1648,  was  the  founder  of  the  Craven  scholarships 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities,  of  which  the  first  was 
awarded  in  1649. 
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CRAVPORD,  BARIA  OF.  Thebouaeof  Lindsay,  of  which  the 
earl  of  Crawford  is  the  head,  traces  its  descent  bat^  to  the  barons 
of  Crawford  who  flourished  in  the  i  ath  century,  and  has  included 
a  number  of  men  who  have  played  leading  parts  in  the  history  of 
Scotland.  It  is  said  that "  though  other  families  in  Scotland  may 
have  been  of  more  historic,  none  can  in  genealogical  importance 
equal  that  of  Lindsay,"  and  the  Lindsays  claim  that  "  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  ist  earl  of  Crawford  were  barons  at  the  period  ai 
the  earhest  parhamentary  records,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
never  enrolled  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  tenn,  but  were  anong 
the  pares,  of  which  kings  are  primi,  from  the  commencemoit  of 
recorded  history."  Again  we  are  told,  "  the  earldom  of  Cravford, 
therefore,  like  those  of  Douglas,  of  Moray,  Ross,  March  andithers 
of  the  earlier  times  of  feudalism,  formed  a  petty  prindpaliy,  an 
imperittm  in  imperio."  Moreover,  the  earls  "  had  also  a  conaiium, 
or  petty  parliament,  consisting  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  eaidom. 
with  whose  advice  they  acted  on  great  and  important  occaiions." 

Sir  James  Lindsay  (d.  1396),  gth  lord  of  Crawford  in  lanark- 
shire,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  James  Lindsay,  the  8th  lad  (d.  c. 
1357)1  and  was  related  to  King  Robert  II.;  he  was  decended 
from  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay  of  Lufiness  (d.  1309),  who  'btained 
Crawford  and  other  estates  in  1297  and  who  was  bighchanbcrlaia 
of  Scotland.  The  9th  lord  fought  at  Otterburn,  andt'roissart 
tells  of  his  wanderings  after  the  fight.  He  was  succeeed  by  his 
cousin,  Sir  David  Lindsay  (e.  1360-1407),  son  of  Sir  tlezandcr 
Lindsay  of  Glenesk  (d.  138s),  andin  1398  Sir  David,  wb  married 
a  daughter  of  Robert  U.,  was  made  earl  of  Crawford. 

The  most  important  of  the  early  earls  of  Crawford  n  the  4th 
and  the  5th  earb.  Alexander  Lindsay,  the  4tb  ear(d.  1454), 
called  the  "  tiger  earl,"  was,  like  his  father  David  te  3rd  earl, 
who  was  killed  in  1446,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  he  Scottish 
nobles;  for  some  time  he  was  in  arms  against  King  Jmes  H.,  but 
he  submitted  in  1453.  His  son  David,  the  5th  erl  (c.  1440- 
1495)1  '^^^  '<'^<1  iiigh  admiral  and  lord  chamberLn;  he  went 
frequently  as  an  ambassador  to  England  and  was  c^ted  duke  of 
Montrose  in  14S8,  but  the  title  did  not  desceu'  to  his  son. 
Montrose  fought  for  James  III.  at  the  battle  of  Saihieburn,  and 
his  son  John,  the  6th  earl  (d.  1513),  was  slaiiat  Flodden. 

David  Lindsay,  8th  earl  of  Crawford  (d.  54a),  son  of 
Alexander,  the  /ih  earl  (d.  1517),  had  a  son  Alexaier,  master  of 
Crawford  (d.  1^43),  called  the  "  wicked  master,"'ho  quarrelled 
with  his  father  and  tried  to  kill  him.  Conse»ently  he  was 
sentenced  to  death,  sjid  the  Stb.earl  conveyed  tbearldom  to  his 
kinsman,  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell  (d- 1558),  a  dcendant  of  the 
3rd  earl  of  Crawford,  thus  excluding  Alexander  id  his  descend- 
ants, and  in  154a  David  became  gth  earl  of  Crsfoid.  But  the 
gth  earl,  although  he  had  at  least  two  sons,  naed  the  wicked 
master's  son  David  as  his  heir,  and  consequttly  in  1558  the 
earldom  came  back  to  the  elder  line  of  the  Lindys,  the  gth  eail 
being  called  the  "  interpolated  earl." 

David  Lindsay,  loth  carl  of  Crawford  (d.  157,  was  a  supporter 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  he  was  succeeded/  his  son  David 
(c.  r547-i6o7)aa  nth  earl.  This  David,  a  gndson  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  was  concerned  in  some  of  the  risingimder  James  VI.; 
he  was  converted  to  Roman  Cathohcism  andas  in  communics: 
tion  with  the  Spaniards  about  an  invasion  of  >gland.  After  his 
death  the  earidom  passed  to  his  son  Davidl-  r63i),  a  lawless 
ruffian,  and  then  to  his  brother,  Sir  Henry  idaay  or  Charteris 
(d.  1633),  who  became  13th  earl  of  Crawforc  Sir  Henry's  three 
sons  became  in  turn  earls  of  Crawford,  thfoungest,  Ludovic, 
succeeding  in  1639. 

Ludovic  Lindsay,  i6th  earl  of  Crawford  {00-1653),  took  part 
in  the  strange  plot  of  1641  called  the  incident."  Having 
joined  Charles  I.  at  Nottingham  in  1643,  bought  at  Edgehill,  at 
Newbury  and  elsewhere  during  the  Civil  It;  in  1644,  just  after 
Marston  Moor,  the  Scottish  puliament  d*red  he  had  forfeited 
his  earldom,  and,  following  the  lines  laidown  when  this  was 
regranted  in  164a,  it  was  given  to  JobLindsay,  ist  earl  of 
Lindsay.  Ludovic  was  taken  prisoner  afewcastle  in  1644  and 
was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  senter  was  not  carried  out, 
and  in  i645bewas  released  by  Montrosinder  whom  he  served 
until  the  surrender  of  the  king  at  Nerfc.    I^ter  he  was  in 
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Ireland  and  in  Spain  and  he  died  probably  in  France  in  165a. 
Be  left  no  issue. 

The  earl  of  Lindsay,  who  thus  supplanted  hts  kinsman, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  a  branch  of  the 
Lindsays  descended  from  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Crawford  (d.  c. 
1355),  the  grandfather  of  the  ist  eaii  of  Crawford.  Sir  David's 
descendant,  Sir  John  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  (d.  1482),  was  created 
a  lord  of  parliament  as  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  in  1445.  and 
his' son  David,  the  and  lord  (d.  1490),  fought  for  James  III.  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchiebum.  The  moat  prominent  member  of  this  line 
was  Patrick,  6th  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  (d.  1589),  a  son  of 
John  the  5th  lord  (d.  1563),  who  was  a  temperate  member  of  the 
reforming  party.  Patrick  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  to  join  the  reformera,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  most 
violent.  He  fought  against  the  regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
French;  then  during  a  temporary  reconciliation  he  assisted 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  crush  the  northern  rebels  at  Corrichie  in 
1563,  but  again  among  the  enemies  of  the  queen  he  tools  part  in 
the  murder  of  David  Riszio  and  signed  the  bond  against  BothwcU, 
whom  he  wished  to  meet  in  single  combat  after  the  affair  at 
Carbeny  Hill  in  1565.  Lindsay,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  and 
ally  of  Uie  regent  Murray,  carried  Mary  to  Lochleven  castle  and 
obtained  her  signature  to  the  deed  of  abdication;  he  fought 
against  her  at  Langside,  and  after  Murray's  murder  he  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  party  which  supported  the  throne  of  James 
VI.  In  1578,  however,  he  was  among  those  who  tried  to  drive 
Morton  from  power,  and  in  1583  he  helped  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king  in  the  plot  called  the  "  raid  of  Ruthven,"  afterwards 
escaping  to  England.  Lindsay  had  returned  to  Scotland  when 
hediedontheiithofDecembarisSg.  His  sucttssor  was  his  son, 
James  the  7th  lord  (d.  1601). 

Patrick's  great-grandson,  John  Lindsay,  17th  earl  of  Crawford 
and  ist  eari  of  Lindsay  (t:.  1598-1678),  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Lindsay,  9th  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
loth  lord  in  1616.  In  1633  he  was  created  earl  of  Lindsay,  and 
having  become  a  leader  of  the  Covenantera  he  marched  with  the 
Scottish  army  into  England  in  1644  and  was  present  at  Marston 
Moor;  in  1644  also  he  obtained  the  earldom  of  Crawford  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned.  In  the  same  year  he  became  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  in  1645  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment. Having  fought  against  Montrose  at  Kilsyth,  the  earl  of 
Crawford-Lindsay,  as  he  was  called,  changed  sides,  and  in  1647 
he  agned  the  "engagement"  for  the  relea,se  of  Charles  I., 
losing  all  his  offices  by  the  act  of  classes  when  his  enemy,  the 
marquess  of  Argyll,  obtained  the  upper  band.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  however,  Crawford  regained  his  influence 
in  Scottish  politics,  but  from  1651  to  1660  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
England.  In  t66i  he  was  restored  to  his  fonner  dignities,  but  his 
refusal  to  abjure  the  covenant  compelled  him  to  resign  them  two 
years  later.  His  son,  William,  i8th  earl  of  Crawford  and  and 
earl  of  Lindsay  (1644-1698),  was,  like  his  father,  an  ardent 
covenanter;  in  r690  he  was  president  of  the  Convention  parlia- 
ment. Mr  Andrew  Lang  says  this  earl  was  "  very  poor,  very 
presbyterian,  and  bis  letters,  almost  alone  among  those  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  period,  are  rich  in  the  texts  and  unctuous  style 
of  an  older  generation." 

William's  grandson,  John  Lindsay,  aoth  earl  of  Crawford  and 
4th  earl  of  Lindsay  (1703-1749),  won  a  high  reputation  as  a 
soldier.  He  held  a  command  in  the  Russian  army,  seeing  service 
against  the  Turk,  and  he  also  served  against  the  same  foe  under 
Prince  Eugene.  Having  returned  to  the  English  army  be  led  the 
life-guards  at  Dettingen  and  distinguished  himself  at  Fontenoy; 
later  he  served  against  France  in  the  Netherlands.  He  left  no 
sons  when  he  died  in  December  1749,  and  his  kinsman,  George 
Crawford-Lindsay,  4th  Viscotmt  Garnock  (e.  1723-1781),  a 
descendant  of  the  17th  earl,  became  aist  earl  of  Crawford  and 
5th  earl  of  Lindsay.  When  George's  son,  George,  the  sand  earl 
{1758-1808),  died  unmarried  in  January  1808,  the  earldoms  of 
Crawford  and  Lindsay  were  separated,  George's  kinsman,  David 
Lindsay  (d.  1S09),  a  descendant  of  the  4th  Lord  Lindsay  of 
the  Byres,  becoming  7th  earl  of  Lindsay.  Both  David  and  his 
successor  Patrick  (d.  1839)  died  without  sons,  and  in  1878  the 


House  of  Lords  decided  that  Sir  John  Trotter  Bethune,  Bart. 
(1837-1S94),  also  a  descendant  of  the  4th  Lord  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  was  entitled  to  the  earldom.  In  1894  John's  cousin, 
David  Clark  Bethune  (b.  183a),  became  nth  earl  of  Lindsay. 

The  earldom  of  Crawford  remained  dormant  from  1808,  when 
this  separation  took  place,  until  1848,  when  the  House  of  Lords 
adjudged  it  to  James  Lindsay,  7th  earl  of  Balcarres. 

The  earls  of  Balcarres  are  descendedfrom  John  Lindsay,  Lord 
Menmuir  (1551-1598),  a  younger  son  of  David  Lindsay,  9th 
earl  of  Crawford.  John,  who  bought  the  estate  of  Balcarres  in 
Fifeshire,  became  a  lord  of  session  as  Lord  Menmuir  in  1581;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  and  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  called  the  Octavians.  He  had  great 
influence  with  James  VI.,  helping  the  king  to  restore  episcopacy 
after  he  bad  become,  in  1595,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  a 
secretary  of  state.  Menmuir,  a  mac  of  great  intellectual  attain- 
ments, left  two  sons,  the  younger,  David,  succeeding  to  the 
family  estates  on  his  brother's  death  in  1601.  David  (c.  1586- 
1641),  anotablealchemist,  was  created  Lord  Lindsay  of  Balcarres 
in  1633,  and  in  1651  his  son  Alexander  was  made  earl  of  Balcarres. 

Alexander  Lindsay,  ist  earl  of  Balcarres  (1618-1659),  t^ 
"  Rupert  of  the  Covenant,"  fought  against  Charles  I.  at  Marston 
Moor,  at  Alford  and  at  Kilsyth,  but  later  he  joined  the  royalists, 
signing  the  "  engagement  "  for  the  release  of  the  king  in  r647, 
and  having  been  created  earl  of  Balcarres  took  part  in  Glencairn's 
rising  in  1653.  Richard  Baxter  speaks  very  highly  of  the  ead, 
who  died  at  Breda  in  August  1659.  His  son  Charles  (d.  1663) 
became  and  earl  of  Balcarres,  and  another  son,  Colin  (c.  1654- 
i7aa),  became  3rd  earl.  Colin,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
trusted  of  the  advisers  of  James  II.,  wrote  some  valuable  Uemoirs 
touching  the  Revolution  in  Scotland,  i688~i6go;  these  were  first 
published  in  1714,  and  were  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  by  the 
a5th  earl  of  Crawford  in  1841,  Having  been  allowed  to  return  to 
Scotland  after  an  exile  in  France,  the  earl  joined  the  Jacobite 
rising  in  1715.  His  successor  was  his  son  Alexander,  the  4tb 
earl  (d.  1736),  who  was  followed  by  another  son,  James,  the  5th 
earl  (1691-1768),  who  fought  for  the  Stuarts  at  Sheriffmuir. 
Afterwards  James  was  pardoned  and  entered  the  English  army, 
serving  under  George  II.  at  Dettingen.  This  earl  wrote  some 
Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays,  which  were  completed  by  his  son 
Alexander,  the  6th  earl  (1753-1835).  Alexander  was  with  the 
English  troops  in  America  during  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  was  governor  of  Jamaica  from  179410  1801,  filling  a  difficult 
position  with  great  credit  to  himself.  He  became  a  general  in 
1803,  and  died  at  Haigh  Hall,  near  Wigan,  which  he  had  received 
through  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Daliymple  (1759-1816),  on  the  a7th 
of  May  1835.  This  earl  did  not  claim  the  earldom  of  Crawford, 
althoughhebecameearl^jureiniSoS,  butin  T843  his  son  James 
Lindsay  (i  783-1869)  did  so,  and  in  1848  the  claim  was  allowed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  James  was  thus  a4th  earl  of  Crawford  and 
7th  earl  of  Balcarres;  in  i8a6  he  had  been  created  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  fiaron  Wigan  of  Haigh  Hall. 

His  son,  Alexander  William  Crawford  Lindsay,  35th  earl  of 
Crawford  (i8ra-i88o),  was  bom  at  Muncaster  Castle,  Cumber- 
land, on  the  i6th  of  October  181 1,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge. He  travelled  much  in  Europe  and  the  East,  and  was 
most  learned  in  genealogy  and  history.  His  more  important 
works  include  lAves  of  the  Lindtays  (3  vols.,  1849),  Letters  on 
Egypt,  Edom  and  the  Holy  Land  (1838),  Sketches  of  Ike  History  of 
Christian  Art  (1847  and  i88a),  Etruscan  Inscriptions  Analysed 
(1S73),  and  The  Earldom  of  Mar  diving  500  years  (1882}.  He 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  September  1869,  and  died  at  Florence 
on  the  13th  of  December  1880.  A  year  later  it  was  discovered 
that  the  family  vault  at  Dunecht  had  been  broken  into  and  the 
body  stolen.  It  was  not  until  the  i8th  of  July  1883  that  the 
police,  acting  on  the  confession  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  desecra- 
tion, found  the  remains,  which  were  then  reinteired  at  Haigh 
HaU,  Wigan. 

His  only  son,  James  Ludovic  Lindsay,  a6th  earl  of  Crawford 
(1847-  ),  British  astronomer  and  orientalist,  was  bom  at  St 
Gennain-en-Laye,  France,  on  the  a8th  of  July  1847.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himseU  to 
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astronomy,  in  which  be  eaily  ichieved  distiaction.  In  1870  he 
went  to  Cadiz  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and,  in  1874,  to 
Mauritius  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  In  the  interval, 
with  the  assistance  of  bis  father,  he  had  built  an  observatory 
at  Dunecbt,  Aberdeenshire,  which  in  1888  he  presented, 
together  with  his  unique  library  of  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical works,  to  the  New  Royal  Observatory  on  Blackford  Hill, 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were  installed  in  1895.  His  services  to 
science  were  recognized  by  his  election  to  the  presidentship  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1878  and  1879  in  succession 
to  Sir  William  Hoggins,  and  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1878.  He  also  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Edinburgh  University  in  1883,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
nominated  honorary  associate  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  An  enthusiastic  bibliophile,  he  became  a  trustee  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  acted  for  a  term  as  president  of  the  Library 
Association.  To  the  free  hbraiy  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  he  gave  a 
series  of  oriental  and  English  MSS.  of  the  gth  to  the  igth  centuries 
in  illustration  of  the  progress  of  handwriting,  while  for  the  use  of 
specialists  and  students  he  issued  the  invaluable  Bibliotkeca 
Lwdtiiana.  He  represented  Wigan  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1874  till  bis  succession  to  the  title  in  1880. 

Another  title  held  by  the  Lindsays  was  that  of  Spynie,  Sir 
Alexander  Lindsay  (c.  isSS-i6o7)i  created  Baron  Spynie  in 
1590,  being  a  younger  son  of  the  loth  earl  of  Crawford.  The  2nd 
Lord  Spynie  was  Alexander's  son,  Alexander  (d.  1646),  who 
served  in  Germany  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  assisted 
Charles  I.  in  Scotland  during  the  Civil  War;  and  the  3rd  lord 
was  the  latter's  son,  George.  When  George,  a  royalist  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  died  in  1671  this  title 
became  extinct. 

The  dukedom  of  Montrose,  which  had  lapsed  on  the  death  of 
the  5th  earl  of  Crawford  in  1495  and  had  been  revived  in  1707  in 
the  Graham  family,  was  claimed  in  1848  by  the  34th  earl  of 
Crawford,  but  in  1853  the  House  of  Lords  gave  judgment 
against  the  earl. 

The  Lindsays  have  furnished  the  Scottish  church  with  several 
prelates.  John  Lindsay  (d.  1335)  was  bishop  of  Glasgow; 
Alexander  Lindsay  (d.  1639)  was  bishop  of  Dunkeld  until  he 
was  deposed  in  1638;  David  Lindsay  (d.  c.  1641)  was  bishop 
of  Brechin  and  then  of  Edinburgh  until  he,  too,  was  deposed  in 
1638;  and  a  similar  fate  attended  Patrick  Luidsay  (1566-1644), 
bishop  of  Ross  from  1613  to  1633  and  archbishop  of  Glasgow 
from  1633  to  1638.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Lindsay 
prelates  was  David  Lindsay  (c.  1531-1613),  a  nephew  of  the 
9th  earl  of  Crawford.  David,  who  married  James  VI.  to  Anne  of 
Denmark  at  Upsala,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Kirk  party;  he 
became  bishop  of  Ross  under  the  new  scheme  for  establishing 
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episcopacy  in  1600. 

See  Lord  Lindsay  (  „ 
(1849) ;  A.  Jervise,  History  and  Traditions . 
(1882);    G.  E.  C(okayne),   CompkU  Peerage 
Folkard,  A  Lindsay  Record  (1890);   and  Sir  J 
the  Scots  Peerage  u  Sir  R.  Douglaa,  vol.  iii.  (1906). 

CRAWFORD,  FRANCIS  MARION  (1S54-1909),  American 
author,  was  bom  at  Bagni  di  Lucca,  Italy,  on  the  and  of  August 
i8s4,  being  the  son  of  the  American  sculptor  Thomas  Crawford 
(y.tf.),and  the  nephew  of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  American  poet. 
He  studied  successively  at  St  Paul's  school,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire;  Cambridge  University;  Heidelberg;  and  Rome. 
In  1879  he  went  to  India,  where  he  studied  Sanskrit  and  edited 
the  Allahabad  IndioH  Herald.  Returning  to  America  he  con- 
tinued to  study  Sanskrit  at  Harvard  University  for  a  year, 
contributed  to  various  periodicals,  and  in  1881  produced  his  first 
novel,  Mr  Isaacs,  a  brilliant  sketch  of  modem  Anglo-Indian  life 
mingled  with  a  touch  of  Oriental  mystery.  This  book  had  an 
immediate  success,  and  its  author's  promise  was  confirmed  by  the 
publication  of  Dr  Claudius  (1883).  After  a  brief  residence  m 
New  York  and  Boston,  in  1883  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
made  his  permanent  home.  This  accounts  perhaps  for  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  his  nationality,  Marion  Crawford's  books  stand 
apart  from  any  distinctively  American  current  in  literature. 
Year  by  year  he  published  a  number  of  successful  novels:     A 


Roman  Singer  (18S4),  An  American  Politician  (1884},  To  Ltewtrd 
(1884),  Zoroaster  (1885),  A  Tale  oj  a  Lonely  Parish  (1886), 
Manio's  Crucifix  (1887),  Saracinesca  (1887),  Paul  Palof  (1887), 
WUhlhe  Immortals  (188S),  GreifensUin  (1889),  Sant'  Ilario  (1889), 
A  Cigarette-maker's  Roptance  (iSgo),  Khaled  (xSqi),  TkeWiUhi^ 
Prague  (1891),  The  Three  FaUs  (1892),  The  Children  of  the  King 
(1893),  Don  Orsino  (1892),  Marion  Darcke  (1893),  Pietro  Ghideri 
(1893),  KaOiarine  LauderdaU  {1894),  Love  tnldleTUSs  (1894),  The 
Ralslons,  (1894),  Casa  Braccio  (1895),  Adam  Johnston's  Soit 
(1895),  Taquisara  (i8g6),  A  Rose  of  Yesterday  (1897),  Corleone 
(1897),  Via  Crucis  (1899),  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  {1900), 
Marietta  (1901),  Cecilia  (1901),  Whosoever  Shall  Offend  (1904), 
Soprano  (1905),  A  Lady  of  Rome  (1906).  He  also  published  the 
historical  works,  Ave  Roma  Imtnortalis  {1898),  Rulers  oj  the 
South  (1900) — renamed  Sicily,  Calabria  and  Malta  in  1904, — and 
Gleanings  from  Venetian  History  (1905).  In  these  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  local  Italian  history  combines  with  the  romancist's 
imaginative  faculty  to  excellent  effect.  But  his  place  in  con- 
temporary literature  depends  on  his  novels.  He  was  a  gifted 
narrator,  and  his  books  of  fiction,  full  of  historic  vitality  and 
dramatic  characterization,  became  widely  popular  among 
readers  to  whom  the  realism  of  "  problems  "  or  the  eccentricities 
of  subjective  analysis  were  repellent,  for  be  could  unfold  a 
romantic  stoiy  in  an  attractive  way,  setting  bis  plot  amid 
picturesque  surroundings,  and  gratifying  the  reader's  intelligrace 
by  a  style  at  once  straightforward  and  accomplished.  The 
Saracinesca  series  shows  him  perhaps  at  his  best.  A  Cigarette- 
maker's  Romance  was  dramatized,  and  had  considerable  popu- 
larity on  the  stage  as  wril  as  in  its  novel  form;  and  in  1902  an 
original  play  from  his  pen,  Francesca  da  Rimim,  was  produced  in 
Paris  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.  He  died  at  Sorrento  on  the  9th  of 
April  1909. 

CRAWFORD,  THOMAS  (1814-1857),  American  sculptor,  was 
bom  of  Irish  parents  in  New  York  on  the  iind  of  March  1814- 
He  showed  at  an  early  age  great  taste  for  act,  and  learnt  to  draw 
and  to  carve  in  wood.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  entered  the 
studio  of  a  firm  of  monumental  sculptors  in  his  native  city;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1835  he  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Thorwaldsen.  The  first  work  which  made  him  generally  known 
as  a  man  of  genius  was  his  group  of  "  Orpheus  entering  Hades 
in  Search  of  Eurydice,"  executed  in  1839.  This  was  followed  by 
other  poetical  sculptures,  among  which  were  the  "  Babes  in  the 
Wood,"  "  Flora,"  "  Hebe  and  Ganymede,"  "  Sappho,"  "  Vesta," 
the  "  Dancers,"  and  the  "  Hunter."  Among  his  statues  and  busts 
are  especially  noteworthy  the  bust  of  Josiah  Quincy,  executed 
for  Harvard  University  (now  in  the  Boston  Atheiiaeum),  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  the 
statue  of  Beethoven  in  the  Boston  music  hall,  statues  of  Charming 
and  Henry  Clay,  and  the  colossal  figure  of "  Armed  Liberty  "  for 
the  Capitol  at  Washington.  For  this  building  he  executed  also 
the  figures  for  the  pediment  and  began  the  baa-reliefs  for  the 
bronze  doors,  which  were  afterwards  completed  by  W.  H. 
Rinehart.  The  groups  of  the  pediment  symbolize  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  America.  Crawford's  works  include  a  large 
number  of  bas-reliefs  of  Scriptural  subjects  taken  from  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  He  made  Rome  his  home,  but  be 
visited  several  times  his  native  land — first  in  1844  (in  which  year 
he  married  Louisa  Ward) ,  next  in  1849,  and  lastly  in  1856.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  loth  of  October  1857. 

See  Das  Lincoln  Monmnent,  eine  Rede  des  Senator  Charles  Sumner, 
to  which  are  appended  the  biographies  of  several  sculpt(»i,  in* 
eluding  that  of  Thomas  Crawford  (Frankfort  a.  M.,  186S);  Thomas 
Hicks,  Eulogy  on  Thomas  Crauiford  (New  York,  1865). 

CRAWFORD,  WILUAM  HARRIS  (i77»-'834),  American 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Amherst  coimty,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  o£ 
February  1772.  When  he  was  seven  his  parents  moved  into 
Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina,  and  four  years  later  into 
Columbus  county,  Georgia.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1788  left 
the  family  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  William  made  what  be 
could  by  teaching  school  for  six  years.  He  then  studied  at 
Carmel  Academy  for  two  years,  was  principal,  for  a  lime,  of  one 
of  the  largest  scfaoob  in  Augusta,  and  in  1798  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar.  From  1800  to  1802,  with  Horatio  Marbury,  he  prepared  a 
digest  of  the  laws  of  Georgia  from  1755  to  1800.  From  1803  to 
1807  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives, 
becoming  during  this  period  the  leader  of  one  of  two  personal- 
political  factions  in  the  state  that  long  continued  in  bitter 
Strife,  occasioning  his  fighting  two  daeb,  in  one  of  which  he 
kilted  his  antagonist,  and  in  the  other  was  wounded  in  his  wrist. 
From  1807  to  1813  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
of  which  he  was  president  pro  tempore  from  March  1812  to  March 
1813.  In  1813  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  post  of  secretary  of 
war,  but  from  that  year  until  1815  was  minister  to  the  court 
of  France.  He  was  then  secretary  of  war  in  1815-1816,  and 
secretary  of  the  treasury  from  1816  to  1825.  In  1816  in  the 
congressional  caucus  which  nominated  James  Monroe  for  the 
presidency  Crawford  was  a  strong  opposing  candidate,  a 
majority  being  at  first  in  his  favour,  but  when  the  vote  was 
finally  cast  65  were  for  Monroe  and  54  for  Crawford.  In  1824, 
when  the  congressional  caucus  was  fast  becoming  extinct, 
Crawford,  being  prepared  to  control  it,  insisted  that  it  should 
be  held,  but  of  si6  Republicans  only  66  attended;  of  these,  64 
voted  for  Crawford.  Three  other  candidates,  however,  Andrew 
Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay,  were  otherwise 
put  in  the  field.  During  the  campaign  Crawford  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  when  the  electoral  vote  was  cast  Jackson 
received  99,  Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  and  Clay  37.  It  remained 
for  the  house  of  representatives  to  choose  from  Jackson,  Adams 
and  Crawford,  and  through  Clay's  influence  Adams  became 
president.  Crawford  was  invited  by  Adams  to  continue  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  declined.  He  recovered  his  health 
sufficiently  to  become  (in  1837)  a  circuit  judge  in  his  own  state, 
but  died  while  on  circuit,  in  Elberton,  Georgia,  on  the  15th  of 
September  1834.  In  his  day  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
foremost  politicaJ  leaders  of  the  country,  but  his  reputation  has 
not  stood  the  test  of  time.  He  was  of  imposing  presence  and  had 
great  conversational  powers;  but  his  inflexible  integrity  was  not 
sufficiently  tempered  by  tact  and  civility  to  admit  of  his  winning 
general  popularity.  Consequently,  although  a  skilful  political 
organizer,  he  incurred  the  bitter  enmity  of  other  leaders  of  his 
time — Jackson,  Adams  and  Calhoun.  He  won  the  admiration  of 
Albert  Gallatin  and  others  by  his  powerful  support  of  the  move- 
ment in  1811  to  recharter  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  he 
earned  the  condemnation  of  posterity  by  his  authorship  in  1820  of 
the  four-years-term  law,  which  limited  the  term  of  service  of 
thousands  of  public  officials  to  four  years,  and  did  much  to 
develop  the  "  spoils  system."  He  was  a  Liberal  Democrat,  and 
advised  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention  as  preferable  to 
nullification  or  secession. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  situated  about  40  m.  N.W.  of 
Indianapolis.  Pop.  {i8i)o)  6089;  (tgoo)  6649,  including  230 
negroes  and  221  forcign-bom;  (igio)  9371.  It  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  and  theVandalia  railways,  and  by  interurban 
electric  lines.  Wabash  College,  founded  here  in  1832  by  Presby- 
terian missionaries  but  now  non-sectarian,  had  in  rgoS  17 
instructors,  345  students,  and  a  library  of  43,000  volumes. 
Among  manufactures  are  flour,  iron,  wagons  and  carriages, 
acetylene  lights,  wire  and  nails,  matches,  brick  paving  blocks,  and 
electrical  machinery.  North-east  of  the  city  there  are  valuable 
mineral  springs,  from  which  the  dty  obtains  its  water-supply. 
Crawfordsville,  named  in  honour  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  was  first 
settled  about  1820,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1823,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1863.  It  was  for  many  years  the  home  of 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace. 

CRAWFURD,  JOHH  (1783-1868),  Scottish  orientalist,  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Islay,  Scotland,  on  the  13th  of  August  1783. 
After  studying  at  Edinburgh  be  became  surgeon  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service.  He  afterwards  resided  for  some  time  at 
Penang,  and  during  the  British  occupation  of  Java  from  1811  to 
1817  his  local  knowledge  made  him  invaluable  to  the  government. 
In  i83i  he  served  as  envoy  to  Stam  and  Cochin-China,  and  in 
1833  became  governor  of  Singapore.     His  last  political  service  in 


the  East  waaadifficult  mis^on  to  Burma  in  1827.  In  i86ihewa6 
elected  president  of  the  Ethnological  Society.  He  died  at  Soutb 
Kensington  on  the  nth  of  May  1868. 

Crawfurd  wrote  a  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1820),  Df 
scripUve  Dictionary  oj  tht  Indian  Islands  and  Adjacent  Countries 
(1856),  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1827  (1829^, 
Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Coui  ts  0/  Siam  and  Ceckin-China,  exkibtt- 
ing  a  view  of  the  actual  Slate  of  these  Kingdoms  (1830),  Inquiry  into 
the  System  of  Taxation  in  India,  Letters  on  the  Interior  of  India,  an 
attack  on  the  newapaper  atamp-tax  and  the  duty  on  paper  entitled 
Taxes  on  Knowledge  (1836),  and  a  valuable  Malay  grammar  and 
dictionary  (1852). 

CRAYER,  OASPARD  DE  (1582-1669),  Flemish  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  and  learnt  the  art  of  painting  from  Raphael 
Coxcie.  He  matriculated  in  the  guild  of  St  Luke  at  Brussels  in 
1607,  resided  in  the  capital  of  Brabant  till  after  1660,  and  finally 
settled  at  Ghent.  Amongst  the  numerous  pictures  which  he 
painted  in  Ghent,  one  in  the  town  museum  represents  the 
martyrdom  of  St  Blaise,  and  bears  the  inscription  A"  1668  aet. 
86.  Crayer  was  one  of  the  most  productive  yet  one  of  the  most 
conscientious  artists  of  the  later  Flemish  school,  second  to 
Rubens  in  vigour  and  below  Vandyck  in  refinement,  but  nearly 
equalling  both  in  most  of  the  essentials  of  painting.  He  was  well 
known  and  always  well  treated  by  Albert  and  Isabella,  governors 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinal -infant  Ferdinand  made  him  a 
court-painter  His  pictures  abound  in  the  churches  and  museums 
of  Brussels  and  Ghent;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  country  chapel  in 
Flanders  or  Brabant  that  cannot  boast  of  one  or  more  of  his 
canvases.  But  he  was  equally  respected  beyond  his  native 
country;  and  some  important  pictures  of  his  composition  are  to 
be  found  as  far  south  as  Aix  in  Provence  and  as  far  east  as 
Amberg  in  the  Upp>er  Palatinate.  His  skill  as  a  decorative  artist 
is  shown  in  the  panels  executed  for  a  triumphal  arch  at  the  entry 
of  Cardinal  Ferdinand  into  the  Flemish  capital,  some  of  which 
are  publicly  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  Ghent.  Crayer  died  at 
Ghent.  His  best  works  are  the  "  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  " 
in  the  gallery  of  Brussels,  the  "  Judgment  of  Solomon  "  in  the 
gallery  of  Ghent,  and  "  Madonnas  with  Saints  "  in  the  Louvre, 
the  Munich  Pinakothek,  and  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna.  His 
portrait  by  Vandyck  was  engraved  by  P.  Pontius. 

CRAYFISH  (Fr.  Icrevisse),  the  name  of  freshwater  crustaceans 
closely  allied  to  and  resembling  the  lobsters,  and,  like  them, 
belonging  to  the  order  Macrura.  They  are  divided  into  two 
families,  the  Astacidae  and  Paraslacidae,  inhabiting  respectively 
the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 

The  crayfishes  of  England  and  Ireland  (Astaeus,  or  Potamobtus, 
pallipes)  are  generally  about  3  or  4  in.  long,  of  a  dull  green  or 
brownish  colour  above  and  paler  brown  or  yellowish  below.  They 


Crayfish  (Cambarus  sp.)  from  the  Mississippi  River.     (After  Morse.) 

are  abundant  in  some  rivers,  especially  where  the  rocks  are  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  sheltering  under  stones  or  in  burrows  which 
they  dig  for  themselves  in  the  banks  and  coming  out  at  night  in 
search  of  food.  They  are  omnivorous  feeders,  killing  and  eating 
insects,  snails,  frogs  and  other  animals,  and  devouring  any  carrion 
that  comes  in  their  way.  It  is  stated  that  they  sometimes  come 
on  land  in  search  of  vegetable  food. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  Aslacus  pallipes  occurs  chiefly  in 
the  west  and  south,  being  found  in  France.  Spain,  Italy  and  the 
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Balkan  Peninsula.  It  b  known  in  France  as  Icrevisse  d  patits 
UafKkes  i^aA'm  Germany  as  .StMMftreftj,  and  ts  little  used  as  food. 
The  larger  A  Hocus  ftuviatilis  (icrevisse  d  pattes  rouges,  Edtlkrebs) 
is  not  found  in  Britain,  but  occurs  in  Fiance  and  Germany, 
southern  Sweden,  Russia,  Sic.  It  is  distinguished,  "among  other 
characters,  by  the  ted  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  large  claws. 
It  b  the  species  most  highly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Other 
q>edes  of  the  genus  are  found  in  central  and  eastern  Europe  and 
as  far  east  as  Turkestan.  Farther  east  a  gap  occurs  in 
distribution  and  no  crayfishes  are  met  with  till  the  basin  of  the 
Amur  is  reached,  where  a  group  of  species  occurs,  extending 
into  northern  Japan.  In  North  America,  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  genus  Astacus  again  appears,  but  east  of  the 
watershed  it  is  replaced  by  the  genus  Cambarus,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  very  numerous  species,  ranging  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Mexico.  Several  blind  species  inhabit  the  subterranean 
waters  of  caves.  The  best  known  is  Cambarus  pellucidus, 
found  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky. 

The  area  of  distribution  occupied  by  the  southern  crayfishes  or 
Parastacidae  is  separated  by  a  broad  equatorial  zone  from  that  of 
the  northern  group,  unless,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  two  c 
into  contact  or  overlap  in  Central  America.  None  is  found  in  any 
part  of  Africa,  though  a  species  occurs  in  Madagascar.  They  are 
absent  also  from  the  oriental  region  of  zoologists,  but  reappear 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the  Australian  spedea, 
such  as  the  "  Murray  River  lobster  "  (Aslacopsis  spinifer),  are  of 
large  size  and  are  used  for  food.  In  South  America  crayfishes 
are  found  in  southern  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Chile.  (W.  T.  Ca.) 

CRAYON  (Fr.  craie,  chalk,  from  Lat,  creta),  a  coloured  material 
for  drawing,  employed  generally  in  the  fonn  of  pencils,  but 
sometimes  also  as  a  powder,  and  consisting  of  native  earthy  and 
stony  friable  substances,  or  of  artificially  prepared  mixtures  of  a 
base  of  pipe  or  china  clay  with  Prussian  blue,  orpiment,  vermilion, 
umber  and  other  pigments.  Calcined  gypsum,  talc  and  com- 
pounds of  magnesium,  bismuth  and  lead  are  occasionally  used  as 
bases.  The  required  shades  of  tints  are  obtained  by  adding 
varying  amounts  of  colouring  matter  to  equal  quantities  of  the 
base.  Crayons  are  used  by  the  artist  to  make  groupings  of 
colours  and  to  secure  landscape  and  other  effects  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  The  outline  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  picture  is  drawn  in 
crayon.  The  colours  are  softened  off  and  blended  by  the  finger, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stump  of  leather  or  paper;  and  shading  is 
produced  by  cross-hatching  and  stippling.  The  art  of  painting  in 
crayon  or  pastel  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Germany  in  the 
17th  century.  By  Johann  Aleaander  Thiele  (1685-1752)11  was 
carried  to  great  perfection,  and  in  France  it  was  early  practised 
with  much  success.  Amongst  the  earlier  pastelljsts  may  be 
mentioned  Rosalba  Camera  {1675-1757).  W,  Hoare  (1707-1792), 
F.  Cotes  (1726-1770),  and  J.  Russell  (i 744-1806);  and  in  recent 
years  the  art  has  been  successfully  revived.     (See  Pastel.) 

CREASY,  SIR  EDWARD  SHEPHERD  (1812-1878),  English 
historian,  was  born  at  Beriey  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  fellow  of  King's 
College  in  1834,  and  having  been  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  three  years  later,  was  made  assistant  judge  at  the  West- 
minster sessions  court.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
modern  and  ancient  history  in  the  university  of  London,  and  in 
i860  became  chief  justice  of  Ceylon  and  a  knight.  Broken  down 
in  health  he  returned  to  England  in  1870,  and  after  a  further  but 
short  stay  in  Ceylon  died  in  London  on  the  17th  of  January  1878. 
Creasy's  most  popular  work  is  his  Fifteen  decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,  which,  first  published  in  1851,  has  passed  through  many 
editions.  He  also  wrote  The  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
(London,  1854-1856);  History  oi  England  (London,  1869-1870); 
Rise  and  Progress  oftlu  English  Constitution  (London,  1853,  and 
other  editions);  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  several 
Invasions  of  England  (London,  1852);  a  novel  entitled  Old  Love 
and  the  New  (London,  1870);  and  various  other  works. 

CREATIANISM  AND  TRADUCIANISH.  Traducianism  is  the 
doctrine  about  the  origin  of  the  soul  which  was  taught  by 
Tertullian  in  his  /)e  anima — that  souls  are  generated  from  souls 
in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  as  bodies  from  bodies: 


creatianism  is  the  doctrine  that  God  creates  a  soul  for  each 
body  that  ia  generated.  The  Pelagians  Uunted  the  upholders  of 
original  sin  with  holding  TertuUian's  opinion,  and  called  them 
Tradudani  {bom  tradux:  Wij.  Du  Cangei.  n.),  a  name  which  was 
perhaps  suggested  bya  metaphor  in  De  an.  it},  where  the  soul  it 
described  "  velutsurculusquidam  ezmatiiceAdaminpropaginem 
deducts."  Hence  we  have  formed  "  tradudanist,"  "  traducian- 
ism," and  by  analogy  "  creatianist,"  "  creattaiiism."  Augustine 
denied  that  traducianism  was  necessarily  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  unable  (0 
decide  for  or  against  it.  His  letter  to  Jerome  (Epist.  Clos.  iii. 
166)  is  a  most  valuable  statement  of  his  difficulties.  Jerome 
condemned  it,  and  said  that  creatianism  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Church,  though  he  admitted  that  most  of  the  Western  Christians 
held  traducianism.  The  question  has  never  been  authoritativdy 
determined,  but  creatianism,  which  had  always  prevailed  in  the 
East,  became  the  general  opinion  of  the  medieval  theologians, 
and  Peter  Lombard's  creando  infundit  animas  Deus  et  infundendo 
creat  was  an  accepted  formula.  Luther,  like  Augustine,  was 
undecided,  but  Lutherans  have  as  a  rule  beoi  tradudanists. 
Calvin  favoured  creatii 


Peter  Lombard's  phrase  perhaps  shows  that  even  in  his  time  it 
was  felt  that  some  union  of  the  two  opinions  was  needed,  and 
Augustine's  toleration  pointed  in  the  same  direction,  for  the  tradu- 
cianism he  thought  possible  was  one  in  which  God  operalur  instilvtas 
administrando  non  novas  institueado  naturas  (Bp.  166.  5.  11). 
Modern  psychologists  teach  that  while  "  personality  "  can  be  dw- 
cemed  in  its  "  becoming,"  nothing  is  known  of  its  origin.  Lotze, 
however,  who  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  believers  in  the 
immanence  of  the  divine  Being,  puts  forth — but  as  a  "  dim  con- 
jecture " — something  very  like  creatianism  (ificrocosmus,  bk.  iii, 
chap.  V.  ad  fin.).  It  is  stdl,  as  in  the  days  of  Augustine,  a  question 
whether  a  more  exact  division  of  man  into  body,  soul  and  spirit  may 
help  to  throw  light  on  this  subject. 

See  indices  to  Augustine,  vol.  xi.,  and  Jerome,  vol.  xi.  in  Mtgne's 
Patrologia,  s.v.  "Anima";  Franz  Delltzsch,  BMical  Psych3ogj, 
u.  S  7 ;  G.  P.  Fisher,  History  of  Ckr.  Docl.  pp.  187  ff. ;  A.  HarroKk, 
Htstory  of  Dogma  Uiaisim;  see  Index);  Liddon,  Elements  ij 
Religion,  Lect.  lu.;  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel,  iv.  EEi>4i9i  lo. 
(A.  N.") 

CRtellXON,  PROSPER  JOLTOT  DE  (1674-1762),  French 
tragic  poet,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  January  1674  at  Dijon, 
where  his  father,  Melchior  Jolyot,  was  notary-royal.  Having 
been  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  school  of  the  town,  and  at  the 
College  Mazarin,  he  became  an  advocate,  and  was  placed  in  the 
ofiice  of  a  lawyer  named  Prieur  at  Paris.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  bis  master,  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Scarron's,  he  produced 
a  Mori  des  enfants  de  Brutus,  which,  however,  he  failed  to  bring 
upon  the  stage.  But  in  1705  he  succeeded  with  Idomlnie;  in 
1707  his  Atrle  et  Thyeste  was  repeatedly  acted  at  court;  Slectre 
appeared  in  1709;  and  in  1711  he  produced  his  finest  play,  the 
Rhadamiste  et  Zirwbie,  which  is  his  masterpiece  a&d  held  the 
stage  for  a  long  period,  although  the  pbt  is  so  complicated  as 
to  be  almost  incomprehensible.  ^Mt  bis  Xerxes  (1714)  was  only 
once  played,  and  his  Stmiramis  (1717)  was  an  absolute  failure. 
In  1707  CrfbiUon  had  married  a  girl  without  fortune,  who  had 
since  died,  leaving  him  two  young  children.  His  father  also  had 
died,  insolvent.  His  three  years'  attendance  at  court  had  been 
fruitless.  Envy  had  circulated  iimumerable  slanders  against  h'm. 
Oppressed  with  melancholy,  he  removed  to  a  garret,  where  he 
surrounded  himself  with  a  number  of  dogs,  cats  and  ravens, 
which  he  had  befriended;  he  became  utterly  careless  of  deanli- 
ness  or  food,  and  solaced  himself  with  constant  smoking.  But  in 
1731,  in  spite  of  his  long  sedusion,  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
French  Academy;  in  1735  he  was  appointed  royal  censor;  and  in 
1 745  Mme  de  Pompadour  presented  him  with  a  pension  of  1000 
francs  and  a  post  in  the  royal  library.  He  returned  to  the  stage 
in  1 7  26  with  a  successful  play,  Pyrrhus;  in  1748  bis  Calilina  was 
played  with  great  success  before  the  court;  and  in  1754,  when  be 
was  eighty  years  old,  appeared  his  last  tragedy,  te  Triumvirat. 
Cr£biIlon  died  onthe  17th  of  June  1754.  The  enemies  of  Voltaire 
maintained  that  Cr£billon  was  his  superior  as  a  tragic  poet. 
The  spirit  of  rivalry  thus  provoked  induced  Voltaire  to  take  the 
subjects  of  no  less  than  fiveof  Cr^billon's  tragedies— S^ffitramit, 
£lectre,  Catilina,  Le  Triumvirai,  Atrle — as  subjects  for  tragedies 
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of  his  own.  The  so-called  £ioge  dt  Crtbiilon  (1763),  really  a 
depreciation,  which  appeared  in  the  year  of  the  poet's  death,  is 
generally  attributed  to  Voltaire,  though  he  strenuously  denied 
the  authorship,  Cr£billon's  drama  is  marked  by  a  force  too  often 
gained  at  the  expense  of  scenes  of  unnatural  horror;  his  pieces 
show  lack  of  culture  and  a  want  of  care  which  displays  itself  even 
in  the  mechanism  of  his  verse,  though  fine  isolated  passives  are 
not  infrequent. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  hie  works,  among  which  may  be 
noticed:  CEucres  {1772),  with  preface  and  "  filoge,"  by  Joseph  de  la 
Porte;  CEiatres  (1828),  containing  D'Alembert  a  &oge  de  Cribilton 
(1775) ;  and  rWdfr*  compUt  (1885)  with  a  notice  by  Auguste  Vitu, 
A  complete  biblit^raphy  is  given  by  Maurice  Dutrait,  in  his  Btude 
SUrlaneetU  IMAtre  de  Cr&nUon  (1895). 

His  only  son,  Claude  Prospek  Jolyot  Ck^billon  (1707- 
i777)<Fi'cnch  novelist,  was  bom  at  Pahs  on  the  14th  of  February 
1707.  His  life  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  Paris,  but  the 
publication  of  L'S^umotre,  ou  Tanzai  el  NeadurtU,  histoire 
japonaise  (1734).  which  contained  veiled  attacks  on  the  bull 
Unigmitus,  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  and  the  duchesse  du  Maine, 
brought  Crtbiilon  into  disgrace.  He  was  first  imprisoned  and 
afterwards  forced  to  live  in  exile  for  five  years  at  Sena  and 
elsewhere.  With  Alexis  Piion  and  Charles  C0II6  he  founded  in 
1752  the  gay  society  which  met  regularly  to  dine  at  the  famous 
"  Caveau,"  where  many  good  stories  were  elaborated.  From 
1 7  59  onwards  he  was  to  be  found  at  the  Wednesday  dinners  of  the 
Pelletier,  at  which  Garrick,  Sterne  and  Wilkes  were  sometimes 
guests.  He  married  in  1748  an  English  lady  of  noble  family, 
Lady  Henrietta  Maria  Stafford,  who  had  been  his  mbtress  from 
1744.  Their  life  is  said  to  have  been  passed  in  much  affection 
and  mutual  fidelity;  and  there  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than 
that  between  Cr£billon's  private  life  and  the  tone  of  his  noveb, 
the  immorality  of  which  lent  irony  to  the  author's  tenure  of  the 
office  of  censor,  bestowed  on  him  in  1759  through  the  favour  of 
Mme  de  Pompadour.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  lath  of  April  1777. 
The  most  famous  of  his  numerous  novels  are:  Les  Amows  de 
Zfokinuud,  roi  des  Kofirans  (1740},  in  which  "  Z&)kinizul  "  and 
"  Kofirans  "  may  be  translated  Louis  XIV.  and  the  French 
respectively;  and  Le  Sopka,  conte  moral  (1740),  where  the  moral 
is  supplied  in  the  title  only.  This  last  novel  is  given  by  some 
authorities  as  the  reason  for  his  imprisonment. 

His  (Euerss  were  collected  and  printed  in  177a.  See  a  notice  of 
Cr^biUon  prefixed  to  O.  Uzanne'a  edition  of  his  Conies  diaioguis  in 
the  aeries  of  Conteurs  du  XVIII'  siicie.  Crfibillon's  novels  might 
bepronounced  immoral  to  the  last  degree  if  it  were  not  that  two 
writers  slightly  later  in  date  surpassed  even  his  achievements  in  this 
particular.  Andrd  Robert  de  Nerciat  (1739-1800)  produced  under 
a  false  name  a.  number  of  licentious  tales,  and  was  followed  by 
Donatien,  marquis  de  Sade. 

CRiCHK'  (Fr.  for  a  "  crib  "  or  cradle),  the  name  given  to  a 
day-nursery,  a  public  institution  far  the  feeding  aitd  care  of 
infanta  while  the  mothers  are  engaged  in  work  out^de  their 
homes,  or  are  otherwise  prevented  from  giving  them  proper 
attention.  Infants  are  usually  admitted  when  over  a  month  old, 
and  are  kept  till  they  are  capable  of  looking  after  themselves. 
The  advantages  of  such  insdtutions  are  that  the  attention  of 
skilled  and  trained  nurses  is  given  to  the  children,  the  food  is 
better  and  more  adapted  to  their  needs  than  that  given  in  their 
homes,  the  surroundings  are  cleaner  and  healthier,  and  habits  of 
discipline  and  cleanliness  are  instilled,  which,  in  many  cases, 
react  on  the  mothers.  The  nurseries  are  usually  under  medical 
supervision,  and  the  small  fees  charged,  which  average  in  London 
from  3d.  to  4d.  a  day,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  about  2d., 
are  much  less  than  the  cost  to  the  mother  who  places  her  young 
children  under  the  care  of  neighbours  when  at  work  or  away  from 
home.  Institutions  of  this  kind  were  started  in  France  in  1844, 
and  have  been  established  in  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  industrial  centres  of  France  and 
Germany  Ihey  have  helped  to  check  infantile  mortality.  The 
state  or  municipality  in  nearly  every  case  grants  subsidies,  but 
few  are  maintained  entirely  by  public  authorities;  voluntary 
contributions  are  depended  upon  for  the  main  support,  and  the 
or^nizatiou  and  management  are  left  in  the  hands  of  private 
societies  and  charitable   institutions,  although    some    outside 


official  supervision  with  regard  to  the  number  of  infants 
admitted  to  each  institution,  air-space,  and  ventilation  and 
general  hygienic  conditions  is  considered  useful.  In  Great 
Britain  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  has  been  left 
almost  entirely  to  private  initiative;  and  in  comparison  with  the 
continent  the  provision  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  Paris 
having  neariy  double  the  proportion  of  accommodation  for 
infants  to  the  population  that  is  provided  in  London.  The 
National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries  was  founded  in  igor  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  bureau  where  information  may  be  found  of 
good  methods  of  founding  and  managing  a  cr^he. 

See  the  Report  of  the  ConsuUaUoe  CommiUee  upon  the  School 
Attendwtce  of  Children  below  the  Age  of  Five,  issued  by  the  Boaid  of 
Education  (1908).  ,    .     ,   r-- 

CRfiCT  (Cressy),  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  on  the  Maye,  12  m,  N.  by  E.  of  Abbeville  by  road. 
It  is  famous  in  history  for  the  great  victory  gained  here  on  the 
26th  of  August  1346  by  the  English  under  Edward  III.  over  the 
French  of  King  Philip  of  Valois.  After  its  campaign  in  northern 
France,  the  English  army  retired  into  Ponthieu,  and  encamped 
on  the  a5th  of  August  at  Cr£cy,  the  French  king  in  the  meantime 
marching  from  Abbeville  on  Braye,  Early  on  the  26th  Edward's 
army  took  up  its  position  for  battle,  and  Fhihp's,  hearing  of  this, 
moved  to  attack  him,  though  the  French  army  marched  in  much 
disorder,  and  on  arrival  formed  only  an  imperfect  line  of  battle. 
The  English  lay  on  the  forward  slope  of  a  hillside,  with  thdr 
right  in  front  of  the  village  of  Crtcy,  their  left  resting  on 
Wadicourt.  Two  of  the  three  divisions  or  "  battles  "  were  in  first 
line,  that  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince)  on  the 
right,  that  of  the  earls  of  Northampton  and  Anmdel  on  the  left; 


the  third,  under  the  king's  own  command,  in  reserve,  and  the 
baggage  was  packed  to  the  rear.  Each  battle  consisted  of  a 
centre  of  dismounted  knights  and  men-at-arms,  and  two  wings  of 
archers.  The  total  force  was  3900  men-at-arms,  11,000  English 
archers,  and  5000  Welsh  light  troops  (Froissart,  first  edition,  the 
second  gives  a  different  estimate).  Tbt  French  were  far  stronger, 
having  at  least  1 2 ,000  men-at-arms,  6000  mercenary  crossbowmen 
(Genoese),  perhaps  20,000  of  the  miiice  des  communes,  besides  a 
certain  number  of  foot  of  the  feudal  levy.  Along  with  these 
served  a  Luxemburg  contingent  of  horse  under  John,  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  other  feudatories  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  whole  force  was  probably  about  60,000  strong. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  the  French  came  upon  the 
English  position.  Philip,  near  Estr6es,  decided  to  halt  and 
bivouac,  deferring  the  battle  until  the  army  was  better  closed  up, 
but  the  indiscipline  of  his  army  committed  him  to  an  immediate 
action,  and  he  ordered  forward  the  Genoese  crossbowmen,  while  a 
line  of  men-at-arms  deployed  for  battle  behind  them;  the  rest  of 
the  army  was  still  marching  in  an  irregular  column  of  route  along 
the  road  from  Abbeville.  A  sudden  thunderstorm  caused  a  short 
delay,  then  the  archers  and  the  crossbowmen  opened  the  battle. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  in  continental  warfare,  the  English 
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long-bow  proved  its  worth.  After  a.  brief  contest  the  crossbow- 
men,  completely  outmatched,  were  driven  back  with  enormous 
loss.  Thereupon  the  first  line  of  French  knighta  behind  them 
charged  dowa  upon  the  "  faint-hearted  rabble  "  of  their  own 
fugitives,  and  soon  the  first  two  hnes  of  the  Frwich  were  a  mere 
mob  of  horse  and  foot  struggling  with  each  other.  The  archers 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity,  and  shot  coolly  and  rapidly  into 
the  helpless  target  in  front  of  them.  The  second  attack  was 
made  by  another  large  body  of  knights  which  had  arrived,  and 
served  but  to  increase  the  number  of  the  casualties,  though  here 
and  there  a  few  charged  up  to  the  English  line  and  fell  neat  it, 
among  them  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  with  a  party  of 
devoted  knights  penetrated,  and  was  killed  amongst,  the  ranks  of 
the  prince  of  Wales's  men-at-arms.  The  battle  was  now  one  long 
series  of  desperate  but  ill-conducted  charges,  a  fresh  onslaught 
being  made  as  each  new  corps  of  troops  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  English  archers  on  the  ilanks  of  the  two  first  line  battles  had 
been  wheeled  up,  the  centres  of  dismounted  men-at-arms  held 
back,  so  that  the  whole  hne  resembled  a  "  herse  "  or  harrow  with 
three  points  formed  by  the  archers  (see  sketch).  Each  successive 
body  of  the  French  sought  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  the  men- 
at-arms,  and  exposed  themselves  therefore  at  short  range  to  the 
arrows  on  either  flank.  Under  these  circumstances  there  could 
be  but  one  issue  of  the  battle.  Though  sixteen  distinct  attacks 
were  made,  and  the  fighting  lasted  until  long  after  dark,  no 
impression  was  made  on  the  English  line.  At  one  moment  the 
prince  was  so  far  in  danger  that  his  barons  sent  to  the  king  for 
aid.  Even  then  Edward  was  not  disquieted  and  he  sent  a  mere 
handful  of  knights  to  the  prince's  battle,  saying,  "  Let  the  boy 
win  his  spurs."  The  left  battleof  the  English,  hitherto  somewhat 
to  the  rear,  moved  up  into  line  with  the  prince,  and  the  French 
attack  slackened.  By  midnight  the  army  of  France  was  practic- 
ally annihilated^  1543  men  of  gentle  blood  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  and  counted  by  Edward's  heralds,  the  losses  of  the 
remainder  are  unknown.  Some  fifty  of  the  victors  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  story  that  the  Black  Prince  adopted  from  the  faUen 
king  of  Bohemia  the  crest  and  motto  now  borne  by  the  princes 
of  Wales  lacks  foundation  (see  John,  King  of  Bohemia).  A 
memorial  to  the  French  and  their  allies  was  erected,  by  puhlic 
subscription  in  France,  Luxemburg  and  Bohemia,  in  1905. 

See  H.  B.  George,  BtMks  of  English  History  [London,  1895),  and 
C.  W.  C.  Oman,  A  History  cf  the  Art  of  War;  The  Middle  Ages 
(London,  1898). 

CRBDBHCB,  or  Credence  Table,  a  small  side-table,  originally 
an  article  of  furniture  placed  near  the  high  table  in  royal  or  noble 
houses,  at  which  the  ceremony  of  the  praegusialio,  Italian 
credensiare,  the  "  assay  "  or  tasting  of  food  and  drink  for  poisons 
was  performed  by  an  official  of  tie  household,  the  praeguslator 
or  credentiarius  as  he  was  called  in  Medieval  Latin.  Both  the 
ceremony  and  the  table  were  known  as  credentta  (Lat.  credere,  to 
believe,  trust),  Ital.  credttaa,  Fr.  cridence.  After  the  need  for  the 
ceremony  had  disappeared  the  name  still  survived,  and  the  table 
developed  a  back  and  several  shelves  for  the  display  of  plate,  and 
gradually  mei^ed  into  the  bufiet  (q.v.).  It  is,  however,  as  an 
article  of  ecclesiastical  furniture  that  the  credence  table  is  most 
familiar.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  small  table  of  wood  or  stone, 
sometimes  fixed  and  sometimes  merely  a  shtlf  above  Or  near  the 
piscina.  It  usually  stands  on  the  south  or  Epistle  side  of  the 
altar,  and  on  it  are  placed,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
cruets  containing  the  wine  and  water,  the  chalice,  the  candlesticks 
to  be  carried  by  the  acolytes,  and  other  objects  to  be  used  in  the 
ceremony  of  the  Mass,  The  use  of  such  a  table,  to  which  earlier 
the  name  of  paralorium  or  obhlionariuM  was  given,  appears  to 
have  come  into  use  when  the  personal  presentation  of  the  obla- 
tions at  the  Mass  became  obsolete.  When  the  pope  celebrates 
Mass  a  special  credence  table  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar  is 
used,  and  the  ceremony  of  tasting  for  poison  in  the  unconsecrated 
elements  is  still  observed.  In  some  churches  in  England  the  old 
credence  tables  still  exist,  as  at  the  church  of  St  Cross  near 
Winchester,  where  there  is  a  fine  stone  15th-century  example; 
more  frequent  are  examples  of  the  stone  shelf  near  the  piscina. 
There  are  some  carved  wooden  ones  surviving,  one  type  being 


with  a  semicircular  top  and  three  legs  placed  in  a  triangle  with  a 
lower  shelf.  The  formal  use  of  the  credence  table  for  the  un- 
consecrated elements  and  the  holy  vessels  before  the  celebiation 
has  been  revived  in  the  English  Church. 

CHEDENTUUS  {Ultres  de  crtanct),  a.  document  which 
ambassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  charge  d'affaires 
hand  to  the  government  to  which  they  are  accredited,  for  the 
purpose,  chiefly,  of  communicating  to  the  latter  the  envoy's 
diplomatic  rank.  It  also  contains  a  request  that  full  credence  be 
accorded  to  his  official  statements.  Until  his  credentials  have 
been  presented  and  found  in  proper  order,  an  envoy  receives 
no  official  recognition.  The  credentials  of  an  ambassador  or 
minister  plenipotentiary  are  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  state,  those 
of  a  chargf  d'afiaires  by  the  foreign  minister. 

CREDI,  LORENZO  DI  (1459-1537),  Italian  artist,  whose 
surname  was  Barducd,  was  bom  at  Florence.  He  was  the  least 
gifted  of  three  artists  who  began  life  as  journeymen  nith  Andrea 
del  Verrocchio.  Though  he  was  the  companion  and  friend  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Perugino,  and  closely  allied  in  style  to 
both,  he  had  neither  the  genius  of  the  one  nor  the  facihty  of  the 
other.  We  admire  in  Da  Vinci's  heads  a  heavenly  contentment 
and  smile,  in  his  technical  execution  great  gloss  and  smoothness  of 
finish.  Credi's  faces  disclose  a  smiling  beatitude;  his  pigments 
have  the  polish  of  enamel.  But  Da  Vind  imparted  life  to  his 
creations  and  modulation  to  his  colours,  and  these  are  qualities 
which  hardly  existed  in  Credi.  Perugino  di^layed  a  well- 
known  form  of  tenderness  in  heads,  moulded  on  the  modeb  of 
the  old  Umbrian  school.  Peculiarities  of  movement  and  attitude 
become  stereotyped  in  his  compositions;  but  when  put  on  hb 
mettle,  he  could  still  exhibit  power,  passion,  pathos.  Credi  often 
repeated  himself  in  Ferugino's  way;  but  being  of  a  pious  and 
resigned  spirit,  be  generally  embodied  in  his  pictures  a  feeling 
which  is  yielding  and  gentle  to  the  verge  of  coldness.  Credi  bad  a 
respectable  local  practice  at  Florence.  He  was  consulted  on  most 
occasions  when  the  opinion  of  his  profession  was  required  on 
public  grounds,  e.g.  in  1491  as  to  the  fronting,  and  in  1498  as  to 
the  lantern  of  the  Florentine  cathedral,  in  1504  as  to  the  place 
due  to  Michelangelo's  "  David."  He  never  painted  frescoes;  at 
rare  intervals  only  he  produced  large  ecclesiastical  pictures.  The 
greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent  on  easel  pieces,  upon  which  he 
expended  minute  and  patient  labour.  But  he  worked  with  such 
industry  that  numbers  of  his  Madonnas  exist  in  European 
galleries.  The  best  of  his  altar-pieces  is  that  which  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints  in  the  cathedral  of  Pistoia.  A  fine 
example  of  his  easel  rounds  is  in  the  gallery  of  Mainz.  Credi 
rivalled  Fra  Bartolommeo  in  his  attachment  to  Savonarola;  but 
he  felt  no  inclination  for  the  retirement  of  a  monastery.  Still,  in 
his  old  age,  and  after  he  had  outUved  the  perils  of  the  siege  of 
Florence  (1537),  he  withdrew  on  an  annuity  into  the  hospital 
of  Santa  Mana  Nuova,  where  he  died.  The  National  Gallery. 
London,  has  two  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  him. 

CREDIT  (Lat.  credere,  to  bebeve),  in  a  general  sense,  belief  or 
trust.  The  word  is  used  also  to  express  the  repute  which  a  person 
has,  or  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  In  a  commercial  sense 
credit  is  the  promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time  for  valuable  con- 
sideration in  the  present:  hence,  a  reputation  of  solvency  and 
abihty  to  make  such  payments  is  also  termed  credit.  In  book- 
keeping credit  is  the  side  of  the  account  on  which  payments  are 
entered;  hence,  sometimes,  the  payments  themselves. 

The  part  which  credit  plays  in  the  production  and  exchange  of 
wealth  IS  discussed  in  all  economic  text -books,  but  special  reference 
may  be  made  to  K.  Knies,  Geld  vnd  Kredii  (1873-1879),  and  H.  D. 

"'■''"  '  "    '■  '      "     also  Hartley  Withers, 

.1909)- 

CREDIT  FONCIER,  in  France,  an  institution  for  advancing 
money  on  mortgage  of  real  securities.  Due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  initiative  of  the  economist  L.  Wolowski,  it  was  icreated  by 
virtue  of  a  governmental  decree  of  the  28th  of  February  i8s», 
This  decree  empowered  the  issue  of  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
secured  by  mortgage  bonds,  extending  over  a  long  period,  and 
repayable  by  annuities,  including  instalments  of  capital.  On  its 
inception  it  had  a  capital  of  35,000,000  francs  and  took  the  title 
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of  Banque  Fondire  de  Paris.  The  parent  iostitutioD  m  Paris 
was  followed  by  similar  institutions  in  Nevers  and  Marseilles. 
These  two  were  afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  first  under  the 
title  of  Credit  Fonder  de  France.  The  capital  was  increased 
to  60,000,000  francs,  the  government  giving  a  subvention  of 
10,000,000  francs,  and  exercising  control  over  the  bank  by 
directly  appointing  the  governor  and  two  deputy-governors.  The 
administration  was  vested  in  a  council  chosen  by  the  shareholders, 
but  its  decisions  have  no  validity  without  the  approval  of  the 
governor.  The  Cr6dit  Fonder  has  the  right  to  issue  bonds, 
repayable  in  fifty  or  siity  years,  and  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of 
interest.  A  certain  number  of  the  bonds  carry  prizes.  The 
loans  must  not  exceed  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  property 
mortgaged,  upon  which  the  bank  has  the  first  mortgage.  The 
bank  also  makes  advances  to  local  bodies,  departmental  and 
conuQunal,  for  short  or  long  periods,  and  with  or  without 
mortgage.  Its  capital  amounts  to  £13,500,000.  Its  charter  was 
renewed  in  1881  for  a  period  of  niaety-nine  years. 

In  iS6o  the  CrSdit  Foncier  lent  its  support  to  the  foundation  of 
an  organization  for  supplying  capital  and  credit  for  agricultural 
and  allied  industries.  This  Credit  Agricole  rendered  but  trifling 
services  to  agriculture,  however,  and  soon  threw  itself  into 
speculation.  Between  1873  and  1876  it  lent  enormous  sums  to 
the  Egyptian  government,  obtaining  the  money  by  opening 
credit  with  the  Credit  Foncier  and  depositing  with  it  the  securities 
of  the  Egyptian  government.  On  the  failure  of  the  Egyprian 
government  to  meet  its  payments  the  CrWit  Agricole  went  into 
liquidation,  and  the  Credit  Fonder  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. The  impracticability  of  the  credit  system  to  aid  agri- 
culture as  worked  by  the  CtMit  Agricole  was  very  marked,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  financing  of  agricultural  assodations  is 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Banque  de  France. 

The  Cridil  Mobilitr  is  an  institution  for  advancing  loans  on 
peisonal  or  movable  estate.  It  was  constituted  in  1871,  on  the 
liquidation  of  the  Soci£t£  G^nirale  de  Credit  Mobiliet,  founded  in 
1851,  which  it  absorbed. 

CRtolT  HOBIUBR  OF  AMERICA,  a  construction  company 
whose  operations  in  connexion  with  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  gave  rise  to  the  most  serious  political  scandal  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Congress.  The  company  was 
originally  chartered  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fiscal  Agency  in  1859. 
In  Mardi  1864  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  was  secured  by 
Thomas  Durant,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  authorized  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Credit  Mobilier  of  America.  Durant 
proposed  to  utihze  it  as  a  construction  company,  pay  it  an 
extravagant  sum  for  the  work,  and  thus  secure  for  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  now  controlled  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  the  bonds  loaned  by  the  United  States  govenmient. 
The  net  proceeds  from  the  government  and  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  issued  to  the  construction  company  were  150,863,173.05, 
slightly  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  construction. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Wilson  Congressional  Committee, 
the  Credit  Mobilier  received  in  addition,  in  the  form  of  stock, 
income  bonds,  and  land  grant  bonds,  $23,000,000 — a  profit  of 
about  48%.  The  defenders  of  the  company  assert  that  several 
items  of  expense  were  not  induded  in  this  report,  and  that  the 
real  net  profit  was  considerably  smaller,  although  they  admit 
that  it  was  still  unusually  large.  The  work  extended  over  the 
years  1865-1867.  During  the  winter  of  1867-1868,  when  adverse 
legislation  by  Congress  was  feared,  it  is  alleged  that  Oakes  Ames 
(f.v.) ,  a  representative  from  Massachusetts  and  prinripal  promoter 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier,  distributed  a  number  of  shares  among 
congressmen  and  senators  to  influence  their  attitude.  Shares 
were  sold  at  par  when  a  few  dividends  repaid  a  purchaser  at  this 
price.  Some  in  fact  received  dividends  without  any  initial  outlay 
at  all.  As  the  result  of  a  lawsuit  between  Ames  and  H.  S. 
McComb,  some  private  letters  were  brought  out  in  September 
187a  which  gave  publicity  to  the  entire  proceedings.  The  House 
appointed  two  investigating  committees,  the  Poland  and  the 
Wilson  committees,  and  on  the  report  of  the  former  {1873)  Ames 
and  James  Brooks  of  New  York  were  formally  censured  by  the 


House,  the  former  for  disposing  of  the  stock  and  the  latter  for 
improperly  using  his  official  position  to  secure  part  of  it.  Charges 
were  also  made  against  Schuyler  Colfax,  then  vice-president  but 
Speaker  of  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  James  A. 
Garfield,  William  D.  Eleliey  (1814-1880),  John  A.  Logan,  and 
several  other  members  either  of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate,  The 
Senate  later  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
charges  against  its  members.  This  committee,  on  the  27th  of 
February  1873,  recommended  the  expulsion  from  the  Senate  of 
James  W.  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire;  but  as  hb  term  expired 
within  five  days  no  action  was  taken.  The  evidence  was  exagger- 
ated by  the  Democrats  for  partisan  purposes,  but  the  investiga- 
tion showed  dearly  that  many  of  those  accused  were  at  least 
indiscreet  if  not  dishonest.  The  company  itself  was  merely  a 
type  of  the  construction  companies  by  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  build  railways  between  1S60  and  about  1880. 

See  J.  B.  Crawford,  The  Cridil  MobUier  0}  America  (Boaton,  1880), 
and  R.  Hazard,  The  Cridit  Mobilier  of  America  (Providence,  1881). 
both  of  which  defend  Ames;   also  the  histories  of  the  Union  Pacinc 


Railroad  Company  by  J.  P.  Davis  (Chicago,  1894)  and  H.  K.  White 

(Chicaao,  1895);   and  for  a  succinct  and  impartial  account,  James 
Ford  Rhodes,  History  oftiu!  United  States,  vol.  vii.  (New  York,  1906}. 


The  Polandand  Wilson  reports  are  to  be  found  ia  House  of  Represent- 
atives Reports,  42nd  Confess,  3rd  session,  Nos.  77  and  78,  and  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  in  Senate  Reports,  43nd  Congress, 
3rd  session,  No.  519. 

CRBDITOH,  a  market  town  in  the  South  Molton  paiiia- 
mentary  division  of  Devonshire,  England,  8  m.  N.W.  of  Exeter 
by  the  London  &  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  3974.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  vale  of  the  river 
Creedy  near  its  junction  with  the  Exe,  between  two  steep  hills, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  east  or  old  town  and  the  west 
or  new  town.  The  church  of  Holy  Cross,  formerly  collegiate,  is 
a  noble  Perpendicular  building  with  Early  English  and  other 
early  portions,  and  a  fine  centra]  tower.  The  grammar  school, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  and  refounded  by  Elizabeth,  has 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities.  Shoe-making, 
tanning,  agricultural  trade,  tin-plating,  and  the  manufacture 
of  confectionery  and  dder  have  superseded  the  former  large 
woollen  and  serge  industries.  In  1897  Crediton  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  sufiragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 

The  first  indication  of  settlement  at  Crediton  (Cndinglon, 
Cryditon,  Kirton)  is  the  tradition  that  Winfrith  or  Boniface  was 
bom  there  in  680.  Perhaps  in  his  memory  (for  the  great  extent 
of  the  parish  shows  that  it  was  thinly  populated)  it  became  in  909 
the  seat  of  the  first  bishopric  in  Devonshire.  It  was  probably 
only  a  village  in  (040,  when  Leofric,  bishop  of  Crediton,  requested 
Leo  IX.  to  transfer  the  see  to  Exeter,  as  Crediton  was  "  an  open 
town  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  pirates."  At  the 
Domesday  Survey  much  of  the  land  was  still  uncultivated,  but 
its  prosperity  increased,  and  in  1 169  each  of  the  twelve  prebends 
of  the  collegiate  church  had  a  house  and  farmland  within  the 
parish.  The  bishops,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged  until  the 
Reformation,  had  difficulty  in  enfordng  their  warren  and  other 
rights;  in  i35r  Bishop  Grandison  obtained  an  exemplification  of 
judgments  of  1282  dedaring  that  he  had  pleas  of  withernam, 
view  of  frank  pledge,  the  gallows  and  assize  of  bread  and  ale. 
Two  years  later  there  was  a  serious  riot  against  the  increase  of 
copyhold.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  prescriptive 
borough  of  Crediton  arose.  The  jury  of  the  borough  are 
mentioned  in  t3T$,  and  Crediton  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  in  1306-1307,  though  never  afterwards  represented. 
A  borough  seal  dated  1469  is  extant,  but  the  corporation  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  grant  made  by  Edward  VI.  of  the  church  to 
twelve  prindpal  inhabitants.  The  borough  and  manor  were 
granted  by  Elizabeth  to  William  Killigrew  in  1 595,  but  there  is  no 
indication  of  town  organization  then  or  in  1630,  and  in  the  r8th 
century  Crediton  was  governed  by  commissioners.  In  1131  the 
bishop  obtained  a  fair,  still  held,  on  the  vigil,  feast  and  morrow 
of  St  Lawrence.  This  was  important  as  the  wool  trade  was 
established  by  1349  and  certainly  continued  until  1630,  when  the 
market  for  kersies  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  a  saying  "  as 
fine  as  Kirton  ginning." 
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See  Rev.  Preb.  Smith,  "  Early  History  of  Credition,"  in  DeBonshire 
Association  JoT  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Liieratitre  and  Art, 
Transactions,  vol.  xiv.  (Plymouth,  1882);  Richard  I.  King,  "The 
Church  of  St  Mary  and  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Credition,"  in  BxeUr 
Diocesan  Arckitectural  Society,  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  (Exeter,  1878). 

CREDNER,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  HEINRICH  (1809-1876}, 
German  geologist,  was  born  at  Waltershausen  near  Gotha,  on 
the  13th  of  March  1S09.  He  investigated  the  geology  of  the 
Thtiringer  Waldes,  of  which  he  published  a  map  in  1846.  He 
was  author  of  a  work  entitled  Vber  die  Gliederung  der  oberen 
fwaformation  und  der  Wealden-BUdung  im  nordvesUichen 
Deulschland  (Prague,  1863],  also  of  a  geological  map  of  Hanover 
(1865}.     He  died  at  Halle  on  the  28th  of  September  1876. 

His  son,  Cakl  Heruann  Ckedner  (1841-  ),  was  born  at 
Gotha  on  the  ist  of  October  1841,  educated  at  Breslau  and 
Gdttingen,  and  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Breslau  in  1864.  In 
1870  be  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  in  the  university  of 
Leipzig,  and  in  1872  director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Saxony. 
He  is  author  of  numerous  publications  on  the  geology  of  Saxony, 
and  of  an  important  work,  ^entente  der  Geologie  (2  vols.,  1872; 
7th  ed.,  1891),  regarded  as  the  standard  manual  in  Germany. 
He  has  also  written  memoirs  on  Saurians  and  Labyrinthodonts. 

CREE,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock. 
Tliey  are  still  a  considerable  tribe,  numbering  some  15,000,  and 
living  chiefly  in  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia,  about  Lake  Winnipeg 
and  the  Saskatchewan  river.  They  gave  trouble  by  their 
constant  attacks  upon  the  Sioux  and  Blackfeet,  but  are  now 
peaceable  and  orderly. 

See  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Washington,  1907). 

CREECH,  THOMAS  (1659-1700),  English  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Blandford,  Dorsetshire,  in  1659.  He  received  his 
early  education  from  Thomas  Curgenven,  master  of  Sherborne 
school.  In  1675  he  entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  1683  at  All  Souls'.  He  was  headmaster 
of  Sherborne  school  from  1694  to  1696,  and  in  1699  he  received 
a  college  living,  but  in  June  1700  he  hanged  himself.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  act  was  said  to  be  a  money  difficulty, 
though  according  to  some  it  was  a  love  disappointment;  both 
of  these  circumstances  no  doubt  had  their  share  in  a  catastrophe 
primarily  due  to  an  already  pronounced  melancholia.  Creech's 
fame  rests  on  his  translation  of  Lucretius  (1683)  in  rhymed 
heroic  couplets,  in  which,  accOTding  to  Otway,  the  pure  ore  of  the 
original "  somewhat  seems  refined."  He  also  published  a  version 
of  Horace  (1684),  and  translated  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  (1684), 
the  Thirleenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (1693),  the  Astronomicon  of 
Manilius  (1697),  and  parts  of  Plutarch,  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

CREEDS  (Lat.  credo,  I  believe),  or  Confessions  of  Faith.  We 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  whole  conception  of  creeds,  i.e. 
reasoned  statements  of  religious  belief,  as  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  Christianity.  But  the  new  study  of  com- 
parative religion  has  something  to  teach  us  even  here.  The 
saying  lex  orandi  lex  credendi  is  true  of  all  times  and  of  all  peoples. 
And  since  we  must  reckon  praise  as  the  highest  form  of  prayer, 
such  an  early  Christian  hymn  as  is  found  in  i  Tim.  iii.  16  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  creed:  "  He  who  was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angeb, 
preached  among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
in  glory."  It  justifies  the  expansion  of  the  second  article  of  the 
developed  Christian  creed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  earliest 
Christian  tradition.  It  also  supplies  a  reason  for  including  in  our 
survey  of  creeds  some  reference  to  pre-Christian  hymns  and 
beliefs.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back.  Rather  than  despise 
the  faulty  presentation  of  truth  which  we  find  in  heathen  re- 
ligions and  their  more  or  less  degraded  rites,  we  follow  the  apostle 
Paul  in  his  endeavour  to  trace  in  them  attempts  "  to  feel  after 
God  "  (Acts  vii.  37).  Augustine,  the  great  teacher  of  the  West, 
was  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  Alexandrians,  when  he  wrote 
(Ep.  166) :  "  Let  every  good  and  true  Christian  understand  that 
truth,  wherever  he  finds  it,  belongs  to  kis  Lord." 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  whether  the  earliest 
forms  of  recorded  religious  consciousness  such  as  animism,  or 
totemism,  or  fetishism,  were  themselves  degradations  of  a 


primitive  revelation  or  not.^  We  are  <M>ly  craiccnied  with  the 
fact  of  experien«  that  the  human  soul  yeama  to  express  its 
belief.  TV  hymn  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  (cb.  15),  which  is  said  by  Egyptologists  to  be  the  oldest 
poem  in  the  world,  carries  us  bai^  at  once  to  the  dawn  <d 
histo^. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Ra,  the  self-existent .  .  .  Glorious  is 
thine  uprising  from  the  horizon.     Both  worlds  are 
illumined  by  thi^  rays  .  .  .  Hail  to  thee,  Ra,  when  thou 
retumest  home  in  renewed  beauty,  crowned  and  almighty." 

In  a  later  hymn  Amen-Ra  is  confessed  as  "  the  good  god 
beloved,  maker  of  men,  creator  of  beasts,  maker  of  things  below 
and  above,  lord  of  mercy  most  loving."  A  similar  note  is  struck 
in  the  Indian  Vedas.  In  the  more  ethical  religion  of  the  Avesta 
the  creator  is  more  clearly  distinguished  from  the  creature:  "  I 
desire  to  approach  Ahura  and  Mithra  with  my  praise,  the  lofty 
eternal,  and  the  holy  two."*  The  Persian  poet  is  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  into  which  Hebrew  psalmists  and  prophets  entered. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  centred  in  the 
gradual  purification  of  the  idea  of  God.  The  morality  of  the  Jews 
did  not  outgrow  their  religion,  but  their  interest  was  always 
ethical  and  not  speculative.  The  highest  strains  of  the  psalmists 
and  the  most  fervent  appeals  of  the  prophets  were  progressively 
directed  to  the  great  end  of  praising  and  preaching  the  One  true 
God,  everlasting,  with  sincere  and  pure  devotion.  Hie  creed  of 
the  Jew,  to  this  day,  is  summed  up  in  the  well-remembered  words, 
which  have  been  ever  00  his  lips,  living  or  dying:  "  Hear,  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord"  (Deut.  vi.  4). 

The  definiteness  and  persistence  of  this  creed,  which  of  course 
is  the  strength  also  of  Mahommedanism,  presents  a  contrast  to 
the  fluid  character  of  the  statements  in  the  Vedas,  and  to  the 
chaos  of  conflicting  opinions  of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  As  Dr  J.  R.  lUingworth  has  said  very  concisely: 
"  The  physical  speculations  of  the  lonians  and  Atomists  rendered 
a  God  superfluous,  and  the  metaphysical  and  logical  reasoning  of 
the  Eleatics  declared  Him  to  be  unknowable."*  Plato  regarding 
the  world  as  an  embodiment  of  eternal,  archetypal  ideas,  which  he 
groups  under  the  central  idea  of  Good,  identified  with  the  divine 
reason,  at  the  same  time  uses  the  ordinary  language  of  the  day, 
and  speaks  of  God  and  the  gods,  feeling  his  way  towards  the 
conception  of  a  personal  God,  which,  to  quote  Dr  Dlingworth 
again,  neither  he  nor  Aristotle  could  reach  because  they  had  not 
"  a  clear  conception  of  human  personality."  They  were  followed 
by  an  age  of  philosophizing  which  did  little  to  advance  specula- 
tion. The  Stoics,  for  example,  were  more  successftil  in  criticizing 
the  current  creed  than  in  explaining  the  underlying  truth  which 
they  recognized  in  polytheism.  The  final  goal  of  Greek  philosophy 
was  only  reached  when  the  great  thinkers  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Athens,  used  its  modes  of  thought  in  theiranalysis  of  theChristian 
idea  of  God.  "  In  this  sense  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  the 
synthesis,  and  summary,  of  all  that  was  highest  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Hellenic  conceptions  of  God,  fused  into  union  by  the  electric 
touch  of  the  Incarnation."  *  ■■ 

Space  does  not  permit  enlargement  on  this  theme,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  introduce  the  direct  study  of  the  ancient  creeds 
of  Christendom. 

I,  The  Ancient  Creeds  of  Christendoh. — The  three  creeds 
which  may  be  called  oecumenical,  although  the  measure  of 
their  acceptance  by  the  universal  church  has  not  been  uniform, 
represent  three  distinct  types  provided  for  the  use  of  the  cate- 
chumen, the  communicant,  and  the  church  teacher  respectively. 
The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  ancient  baptismal  creed,  held  in 
common  both  by  East  and  West,  in  its  final  western  form. 
The  Nicene  Creed  is  the  baptismal  creed  of  an  eastern  church 
enlarged  in  order  to  combine  theological  interpretation  with 
the  facts  of  the  historic  faith.  Its  use  in  the  Eucharist  of  the 
undivided  Church  has  been  continued  since  the  great  schism, 
although  the  Eastern  Church  protests  against  the  interpolation 
1  Jevons,  Introd.  to  Ike  History  of  Religion,  p.  394. 

*  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  xxxi. 

■  Personality,  Suman  and  Divint  (cheap  edition),  p.  36. 

*  lb.  p.  38. 
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of  the  words  "  And  the  Son  "  in  clause  9.  TTie  AthanasJan  Creed 
is  an  instruction  designed  to  confute  heresies  which  were  current 
in  the  5th  century. 

I.  The  Aposlies'  Crud. — The  increased  interest  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  history  of  all  creed-forms  since  the  latter  part  of  the 
igth  century  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  work  of 
^l^y  theveteTanpioneer,Profe8sorF.iCaspariof  Christiania, 
who  began  the  herculean  task  of  classifying  the 
enormous  number  of  creed-forms  which  have  been  recovered 
from  obscure  pages  of  early  Christian  literature.  In  England 
we  owe  much  to  Professors  C.  A.  Heurtley  and  Sw&inson.  In 
Germany  the  monumental  work  of  Professor  Kattenbusch  has 
overshadowed  all  other  books  on  the  subject,  providing  even  hia 
most  ardent  critics  with  an  indispensable  record  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 

The  majority  of  critics  agree  that  the  only  trace  of  a  formal 
creed  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  simple  confession  of  Jesus  as 
the  Lord,  or  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  x,  g;  i  Cor.  jdi,  3).  While  the 
apostles  were  agreed  on  an  outline  of  teaching  (Rom.  vi.  17) 
which  included  the  doctrine  of  God,  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  provided  any  summary,  which  would  cover 
this  ground,  as  an  authoritative  statement  of  their  belief.  The 
tradition  which  St  Paul  received  included,  so  to  speak,  the 
germ  of  the  central  prayer  in  the  Eucharist  (i  Cor.  si.  33  ff.),  and 
no  doubt  included  also  teaching  on  conduct,  "  the  way  of  a 
Christian  life  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  i ;  Gal.  v.  ai).  The  creed  in  all  its 
forms  lies  behind  worship,  which  it  preserves  from  idolatry,  and 
behind  ethics,  to  which  it  supplies  a  motive  power  which  the 
pre-Christian  system  so  manifestly  lacked.  Whether  the  first 
creed  of  the  primitive  Church  was  of  the  simple  Christological 
character  which  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord  expresses,  or  of 
an  enlarged  type  based  on  the  baptismal  formula  (Matt,  xxviii. 
19),  makes  no  difiereoce  to  the  statement  that  the  faith  which 
overcame  the  world  derived  its  energy  from  convictions  which 
strove  for  utterance.  "  With  the  heart  man  betieveth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  b  made  unto 
salvation"  (Rom.  z.  10). 

When  St  Paul  reminds  Timothy  (i  Tim.  vi.  13)  of  his  confession 
before  many  witnesses  he  does  not  seem  to  imply  more  than 
confession  of  Christ  as  king.  He  calls  it  "  the  beautiful  con- 
fession "  to  which  Christ  Jesus  had  borne  witness  before  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  charges  Timothy  before  God,  who  quickeneth  all 
things,  to  keep  this  commandment.  Some  writers,  notably 
Professor  Zahn,' piedng  together  this  text  with  iTim.  i.  i3,ii.  8, 
iv.  I,  a,  reconstructs  a  primitive  Apostles'  Creed  of  Antioch,  the 
dty  from  which  St  Paul  started  on  his  missionary  journeys.  But 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  third  article  in  the  creed,  beyond  a 
reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  context  of  2  Tim.  i.  14,  which 
would  prove  the  apostolic  use  of  a  Trinitarian  confession  imagin- 
able as  the  parent  of  the  later  Eastern  and  Western  forms.  The 
eunuch's  creed  interpolated  in  Acts  viii.  57,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,"  since  the  reading  was  known  to 
Irenaeus,  probably  represents  the  form  of  baptismal  confession 
used  in  some  church  of  Asia  Minor,  and  suppUes  us  with  the  type 
of  a  primitive  creed.  This  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Johannine  epistles  (i  John  iv.  15,  v.  5;  cf.  Heb.  iv.  14). 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
creed-like  pleases  in  the  New  Testament  as  fragments  of  early 
hymns  (i  Tim.  iii.  16)  orreminiscences  of  oral  teaching  (i  Cor.  xv, 
I  ff.).  The  following  form  which  Seeberg  gives  as  the  creed  of  St 
Paul  is  an  artificial  combination  of  fragments  of  oral  teaching, 
which  naturally  reappear  in  the  teaching  of  St  Peter,  but  finds  no 
attestation  in  the  later  creeds  of  particular  churches  which 
would  prove  its  claim  to  be  their  parent  form: 

"  The  living  God  who  created  all  things  Bent  Hia  Son  Jeaus  Christ, 
bom  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  died  for  our  nns  according  to  the 
Kripturee,  and  was  buried,  who  was  raised  on  the  third  day  according 
to  the  scriptures,  and  appeared  to  Cephas  and  the  XII.,  who  sat  at  the 


ris^ht  hand  of  God  in  the  heavens,  all  rule  and  authority  and  power 
being  made  subject  unto  Him,  and  is  comity  on  the  clouds  of  Maven 
with  power  and  great  glory." 

The  evidence  of  the  apostolic  fathers  is  disappointing.  Clement 
(Cor.  Iviii.  a)  supplies  only  parallels  to  the  baptismal  formula 
(Matt,  xxviii.  ig).  Poiycarp  {Ep.  7)  echoes  St  John.  But 
Ignatius  might  seem  to  offer  in  the  following  passage  some 
confirmation  of  Zahn's  theory  of  a  primitive  creed  of  Antioch 
{Trait.  9) :  "Be  ye  deaf,  therefore,  when  any  man  speaketh  to  you 
apart  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  of  the  race  of  David,  who  was 
the  Son  of  Mary,  who  was  truly  bom  and  ate  and  drank,  was 
truly  persecuted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  truly  crucified  and 
died  in  the  sight  of  those  in  heaven  and  those  on  earth  and  those 
under  the  earth;  who,  moreover,  was  truly  raised  from  the  dead, 
His  Father  having  raised  Him,  who  in  the  like  fashion  will  so 
raise  us  also  who  believe  on  Him — His  Father,  I  say,  will  raise  us 
— in  Christ  Jesus,  apart  from  whom  we  have  not  true  life." 

ITie  differences,  however,  which  divide  this  from  the  later 
creed  forms  are  scarcely  less  noticeable  than  their  agreement, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  generally  (Eph.  iviji.; 
Smym.  i.),  while  it  confirms  the  conclusion  that  instruction  was 
given  in  Antioch  on  all  paints  characteristic  of  the  developed 
creed,  e.g.  the  Miraculous  Birth,  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  the 
Catholic  Church,  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  hope  of  resurrection, 
does  not  prove  that  this  teaching  was  as  yet  combined  in  a 
Trinitarian  form  which  classified  the  latter  clauses  under  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

At  this  point  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  important  question  of 
interpretation.  While  we  may  hope  for  eventual  agreement  on 
the  history  of  the  different  types  of  creed  forms,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  agreement  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  Holy  Spirit 
between  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  critics.  Writers  who  follow 
Harnack  explain  "holy  spirit"  as  the  gift  of  impersonal  influence, 
and  between  wide  limits  of  difference  agree  in  regarding  Christ  as 
Son  of  God  by  adoprion  and  not  by  nature.  Amid  the  chaos  of 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus,  the 
Gospel  within  the  Gospel,  the  central  question  "  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  ?  "  emerges  as  the  test  of  all  theories.  "  No  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  save  in  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (i  Cor.  xii.  3). 
Belief  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word,  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  words  of  Ignatius  quoted  above,  or  in  any  of  the 
later  creeds,  stands  or  falls  with  belief  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
guide  alike  of  their  convictions  and  destinies,  no  mere  imperstmal 
influence,  but  a  living  voice. 

If  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  winnowed  down  to  a  bare 
imitation  of  the  Man  Jesus,  and  his  religion  is  accepted  as 
Buddhists  accept  the  religion  of  Buddha,  still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  early  Christians  put  their  trust  in  Christ  rather 
than  his  religion.  "  I  am  the  life,"  not  "  I  teach  the  life,"  "  I  am 
the  truth,"  not  merely  "  I  teach  the  truth,"  are  not  additions  of 
Johannine  theology  but  the  central  aspect  of  the  presentation  of 
Christ  as  the  good  physician,  healer  of  souls  and  bodies,  which  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  leaves  as  the  residuum 
of  accepted  fact  about  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  To  say  more  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  article,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  introduce 
the  exhaustive  discussion  by  Kattenbusch  (ii.  471-728}  of  the 
meaning  of  the  theological  teaching  both  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  earliest  creeds. 

To  return  within  our  proper  limits.  Eattenbusch,  with  whom 
Harnack  is  in  general  agreement,  regards  the  Old  Roman  Creed, 
which  comes  to  light  in  the  4th  century,  as  the  parent  of  all 
developed  forms,  whether  Eastern  or  Western.  MarccUus,  the 
exiled  bishop  of  Ancyra,  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius  as  presenting 
it  to  Bishop  Julius  of  Rome  c.  a.d.  340.  Ussher's  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  this  profession  of  faith  by  Marcellua  was  the  creed  of 
Rome,  not  of  Ancyra,  is  the  starring-point  of  modem  discussions 
of  the  history  of  the  creeds.  Some  sixty  years  later  Rufinus,  a 
priest  of  Aqi^eia,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  creed  of  his  native 
dty  and  compared  it  with  the  Roman  Creed.  His  Latin  text  is 
probably  as  ancient  as  the  Greek  text  of  Marcellus,  because  the 
Roman  Church  must  always  have  been  bilingual  in  its  early  dave 
It  was  as  follows:  r,  '  '" 


ts  early  dam. 
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4.  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  buried 

5.  the  third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead, 

6.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 

7.  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father. 

8.  theDce  He  shall  come  to  judge  living  and  dead. 
111.  9.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

10.  (the)  holy  Church, 

11.  (the)  remission  of  sins, 

12.  (the)  resurrection  o(  the  flesh. 

This  Old  Roman  Creed  may  be  traced  back  in  the  writings  of 
Bishops  Felii  and  Dionysus  (3rd  century),  and  in  the  writings  of 
Tertuilian  in  the  and  century. 

TertuUian  calls  the  creed  the  "  token  "  which  the  African 
Church  shares  with  the  Roman  {de  Fraescr.  36):  "  The  Roman 
Church  has  made  a  common  token  with  the  African  Churches,  has 
recognized  one  God,  creator  of  the  universe,  and  Christ  Jesus,  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Son  of  God  the  Creator,  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  flesh."  The  reference  is  to  the  earthenware  token  which  two 
friends  broke  in  order  that  they  might  commend  a  stranger  for 
hospitality  by  sending  with  him  the  broken  half.  Their  creed 
became  the  passport  by  which  Christiana  in  strange  cities  could 
obtain  admission  to  assemblies  for  worship  and  to  common  meals. 
The  passage  quoted  is  obviously  a  condensed  quotation  of  the 
Roman  Creed,  which  reappears  also  in  the  following  {de  Vtrg. 


i.): 
"  The  rule  of  faith  i: 


c  altogether 


.  of  believ 


eCod 


Almighty,  maker  of  the  world,  and  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  born  of 
Mary  the  Virgin,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate;  the  third  day 
raised  from  the  dead,  received  in  the  heavens,  sitting  now  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  about  to  come  and  judge  quick  and  dead 
through  the  resurrection  also  of  the  flesh," 

There  are  many  references  in  Tertuilian  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Gnostic  Marcion,  whose  breach  with  the  Roman  Church  may  be 
dated  a.d.  145,  He  seems  to  have  still  held  to  the  Roman 
creed  interpreted  in  his  own  way.  An  ingenious  conjecture  by 
Zahn  enables  us  to  add  the  words  "holy  Church  "  to  our  recon- 
struction of  the  creed  from  the  writings  of  Tertuilian.  In  his 
revised  New  Testament  Marcion  speaks  of  "  the  covenant  which 
is  the  mother  of  us  all,  which  begets  us  in  the  holy  Church,  to 
which  we  have  vowed  allegiance."  He  uses  a  word  used  by 
Ignatius  of  the  oath  taken  on  confession  of  the  Chrisitian  faith. 
It  follows  that  the  words  "  holy  Church  "  were  contained  iu  the 
Roman  Creed.' 

While  all  critics  agree  in  tracing  back  this  form  to  the  earliest 
years  of  the  and  century,  and  regard  it  as  the  archetype  of  all 
similar  Western  creeds,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  on  its 
relation  to  Eastern  forms.  Eattenbusch  maintains  that  the 
Roman  Creed  reached  Gaul  and  Africa  in  the  course  of  the  2nd 
century,  and  perhaps  all  districts  of  the  West  that  possessed 
Christian  congregations,  also  the  western  end  of  Asia  Minor 
posubly  in  connexion  with  Polycarp's  visit  to  Rome  a.d.  154. 
He  finds  that  materials  fail  for  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt.  Further,  he  holds  that  all  the  Eastern 
-creeds  which  are  known  to  us  as  existing  in  the  4th  century,  or 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  3rd,  lead  to  Antioch  as  their  starting- 
point.  He  concludes  that  the  Roman  Creed  was  accepted  at 
Antioch  after  the  faU  of  Paul  of  Samosata  in  a.d.  272,  and  was 
adapted  to  the  dogmatic  requirements  of  the  time,  all  the  later 
creeds  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  being  dependent  on  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kunze,  Loofs,  Sanday,  and  Zahn  find 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  Eastern  type  of  creed  of  equal 
or  greater  antiquity  and  distinguished  from  the  Roman  by  such 
phrases  as  "  One  "  (God),  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth," 
"  sufiered,"  "  shall  come  again  in  gtory."  Thus  Kunze  recon- 
structs B  creed  of  Antioch  for  the  3rd  century,  and  argues  that  it 
is  independent  of  the  Roman  Creed. 

Creed  of  Aniioch. 

I.  1.  I  believe  in  one  and  one  only  true  God,  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  all  things,  viable  and  invisible. 


'  McGiflert,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  Roman  Creed  was 
mpoeed  tomeet  theerrorsof  Marcion,  p.  sSff-  He  omits,  however, 
n  this,  which  is  Zahn's  atroi^iest  argument, 


).  And  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  the  only-begotten 
and  first  born  of  all  creation,  begotten  of  Him  before  all 
the  aees,  through  whom  also  the  ages  were  established, 
and  all  things  came  into  existence; 

}.  Who  for  our  sakea,  came  down,  and  was  born  of  Mary  the 

\.  And  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  buried, 
;.  And  the  third  day  rose  according  to  the  scriptures. 


6.  and  ascended  into  heaven. 
S.  And  is  coming  again  ti 


It  been  recorded.] 


11.  Remission  of  sins. 

12.  Resurrection  of  the  dead,  life  everlasting. 

Along  similar  lines  Loofs  selects  phrases  as  typical  of  creeds 
which  go  back  to  a  date  preceding  the  Nicene  Council, 

A.  Creed  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  presented  to  the  Nicene 

Council. 

B.  Revised  Creed  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

C.  Creed  of  Antioch  quoted  by  Cassian. 

D.  Creed  of  Antioch  quoted  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

E.  Creed  of  Lucian  the  Martyr  (Antioch). 

F.  Creed  of  Arius  (Alexandria). 

1.  One  (God),  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  F. 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible  (or  a  like  phrase).  A.  B,  C,  D,  E. 

2.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  the  only  begotten  (or  a  like 

phrase),  A.  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 

3.  Crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,   B,  C,   D   (A,  E,  F  omit 

because  they  are  theological  creeds.  Loofs  thinks  that 
the  baptismal  creeds  on  which  they  are  based  may  have 
contained  the  words). 

5.  Rose  the  third  day.  A,  B,  D,  E  (F  omits  "  the  third  day  " 

being^  a  theological  creed;  the  translation  of  C  is  un- 
certain). 

6.  Went  up,  A,  B,  D,  E,  F. 

H-and  . . .  and  .  , .  and.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
8,  Andiscoming,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F;  and  is  about  to  come.  A; 
-l-again,  A,  C,  D,  E,  F(B?);  H-in  glory,  A,  B;  with  glory, 
D.  E. 
10.  -I-Catholic,  B,  D,  F  (A,  C,  E?) 
12.  -i-[lfe  eternal.  B,  C;  -|-life  of  the  age  to  come.  D,  F. 
Sanday  {Journal  Theol.  Studies,  iii.  i)  does  not  attempt  a  recon- 
struction on  this  elaborate  scale,  but  contents  himself  with 
pointing  out  evidence,  which  Kattenbusch  seems  to  him  to  have 
missed,  for  the  existence  of  creeds  of  Egypt,  Cappadocia  and 
Palestine  before  the  time  of  Aurelian.     He  criticizes  Harnack's 
theory  that  there  existed  in  the  East,  that  is,  ii;  Asia  Minor,  or  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  2ad 
century,  a  Christological  instruction  (jiMttiia)  organically  related 
to  the  second  article  of  the  Roman  Creed,  and  formulas  which 
taught  that  the  "  One  God  "  was  "  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth," 
and  referred  to  the  holy  prophetic  spirit,  and  lasted  on  till  they 
inSuenced  the  course  of  creed-development  in  the  4th  century. 
He  asks,  is  it  not  simpler  to  believe  that  there  was  a  definite  type 
in  the  background? 

Another  English  student,  the  Rev.  T.  Bams,  engaged  specially 
in  work  upon  the  history  of  the  creed  of  Cappadocia,  points  out 
the  importance  of  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Firmilian  of 
Caesarea  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Antioch  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3rd  century.  He  is  led  to  argue  that  the  creed  of  Antioch 
came  rather  from  Cappadocia  than  Rome,  Whether  his  con- 
clusion is  justified  or  not,  it  helps  to  show  how  strongly  the  trend 
of  contemporary  research  is  setting  against  the  theory  of  Katten- 
busch that  the  Roman  Creed  when  adopted  at  Antioch  became 
the  parent  of  all  Eastern  forms.  It  does  not,  however,  militate 
against  the  possibility  that  the  Roman  Creed  was  carried  from 
Rome  to  Asia  Minor  and  to  Palestine  in  the  2nd  century.  It  is 
evidentiy  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  final  decision  until  much  more 
spade  work  has  been  done  in  the  investigation  of  early  Eastern 
creeds.  Connolly's  study  of  the  early  Syrian  creed  {Zeitsckrifl 
fUr  dit  tietaeiUMnenaicke  Wissensckajt,  1906,  p.  aoi)  deserves 
careful  consideration.  His  reconstruction  of  the  creed  of 
Aphraates  is  interesting  in  relation  to  the  other  traces  of  a 
Syriac  creed  form  existing  prior  to  the  4th  century. 

tl  believe!  in  God  the  Lord  of  all,  that  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  the  seas  and  all  that  in  them  is;    [And  in  our  Lord  Jcsui 
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Christ]  (the  Son  of  God,]  God,  Son  of  God,  Kin^,  Son  of  the  King, 
Light  from  Light,  (Son  and  Counsellor,  and  Guide,  and  Way,  and 
Saviour,  and  Shepherd,  and  Gatherer,  and  Door,  and  Pearl,  and 
Lamp,)  and  6i3t-born  of  all  creatures,  who  came  and  put  on  a  body 
from  Mary  the  Virgin  (of  the  seed  of  the  hou«e  of  David,  from  the 
Holy  Spirit),  and  put  on  our  manhood,  and  suffered,  or  and  was 
cructlied,  went  down  to  the  place  of  the  dead,  or  to  Sheol,  and  lived 
again,  and  rose  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to  the  height,  or  to 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  and  He  is  the  Judge 
of  the  dead  and  of  the  livii^,  who  sitteth  on  the  throne;  |Aad  in  the 
Holy  Spirit;!  [And  I  believe]  in  the  coming  to  life  of  the  dead; 
[and]  in  the  mystery  of  Baptism  (of  the  remission  of  sins). 

The  probable  battle-ground  of  the  future  between  the  oppos- 
ing theories  lies  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus.  He  has  most  of 
the  characteristic  expressions  of  the  Eastern  creeds.  He  inserts 
"  one  "  in  clause  i  and  2.  He  has  the  phrases  "  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  "  suffered,"  and  "  crucified,"  with  "  under  Pontius 
Pilate  "  after  instead  of  before  it.  Probably  also  he  had  "  in 
glory  "  in  clause  8,  But  there  is  always  the  possibility  to  be  faced 
that  Ireoaeua  drew  his  creed  from  Rome  rather  than  Asia  Minor. 
Kattenbuscb  does  not  shrink,  froro  suggesting  that  he  shows 
acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Creed,  and  that  Justin  Martyr 
also  knew  it,  in  which  case  all  the  so-called  Eastern  characteristics 
have  been  imprinted  on  the  original  Roman  form,  and  arc  not 
derived  from  an  Eastern  archetype.  But  the  ordinary  reader  need 
not  feel  concern  about  the  future  victory  of  either  theory.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  same  facts  were  taught  in  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor  and  Gaul,  whether  gathered  up  in  a  parallel  creed  form 
or  not.  The  contrast  which  Ru£nus  draws  between  the  Roman 
Creed  and  others,  both  of  the  East  and  the  West,  is  justified. 
In  comparison  with  them  it  was  guarded  more  carefully  from 
change.'  We  have  yet  to  inquire  how  it  received  the  additions 
which  distinguish  the  derived  form  now  in  use  as  the  baptismal 
creed  of  all  Western  Christendom.  Some  had  already  found  an 
entrance  into  Western  creeds.  We  find  "  suffered  "  in  the  creed 
of  Milan,  "  descended  into  hell  "  in  the  creed  of  Aquileia,  the 
Danubian  lands  and  Syria;  the  words  "  God  "  and  "  almighty  " 
were  shortly  added  to  clause  7  in  the  Spanish  creed;  "  life 
everlasting  "  had  stood  from  an  early  date  in  the  African  creed. 
The  creed  of  Caesarius  of  Aries  (d.  543)  proves  that  these  varia- 
tions had  all  been  united  in  one  Gallican  creed  together  with 
"  catholic  "  and  "  communion  of  saints,"  but  this  Gallican  form 
still  lacked  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  "  and  the  additions  in 
clause  7. 

Two  newly-discovered  creeds  help  us  greatly  to  narrow  down 
the  limits  of  the  problem.  The  creed  of  Niceta  of  Remesiana  in 
Dacia  proves  that  e.  A.d.  400  the  Dacian  church  had  added  to  the 
Roman  Creed  "maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  "  suffered,"  "dead," 
"  Catholic,"  "  communion  of  saints  "  and  "  life  everlasting." 
Parallel  to  it  is  the  Faith  of  St  Jerome  discovered  in  1903  by 
Dom.  Morin.* 

The  Faith  of  St  Jerortu, 

"  I  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of  things 
visible  and  invisible,  I  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God,  born  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  almighty  of 
almighty,  true  God  of  true  God,  bom  i«fore  the  ages,  not  made, 
by  wboin  all  thinot  were  made  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Who 
(or  our  salvation  descended  from  heaven,  was  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  by  suffering  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  under  Herod  the  King,  crucified,  buried,  descended 
bito  bell,  trod  down  the  sting  oi  death,  rose  again  the  third  day, 
appeared  to  the  apostles.  After  this  He  ascended  into  heaveo, 
attteth  at  the  right  of  God  the  Father,  thence  shall  come  to  judge 
.  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  not 
unb^otten  nor  begotten,  not  created  nor  made,  but  co-eternal  with 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  I  believe  (that  there  is)  remission  of  stna 
in  the  holy  catholic  church,  communion  of  saints,  resurrection  of 
the  flesh  unto  eternal  life.     Amen." 

This  creed  may  be  the  form  whidi  Jerome  mentions  in  one  of  his 
letters  (E^.  17,  n.4)as  Gent  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  impoitajlt 
as  connecting  the  creeds  of  East  ajid  West.  Since  Jerome  was 
bom  in  Panntmia  we  may  conjecture  UtaX  he  is  inserting  Njctme 
phrases  from  the  Jerusalem  creed  into  his  baptismal  creed,  and 
'  '  It  IS  probable  that  "  one  "  has  dropped  ont  of  the  first  (dause. 
^ihn  acutely  suKests  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  time  of  Zmhyrimis 
to  counteract  Monarchian  teaching  such  aa  the  formula :  '  b(diev<e 
in  one  God,  Jesus  Christ." 

*  Atucthla  Martdsolana,  iil.  iii.  p.  199. 


that  this  form  added  to  Niceta's  creed  proves  that  the  creed  of 
the  Danube  lands  possessed  the  clauses  "maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  "  and  "  communion  of  saints." 

The  first  occurrence  of  the  completed  form  is  in  a  treatise 
{Scarapsus)  of  the  Benedictine  missionary  Pirminius,  abbot  of 
Reichenau  (c.  a.d.  730).  The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  to 
trace  the  source  from  which  the  clause  "  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  "has  come  into  it.  It  has  been  known  that  the  forms  in  use 
in  the  south  of  France  approximated  to  it  but  without  those 
words.  In  the  6th  century  we  find  creed  forms  in  use  in  Gaid 
which  include  them,  but  include  also  other  variations  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  form  which  we  seek.  The  missing  link  which 
has  hitherto  been  lackiag  in  the  evidence  has  been  found  by 
Barns  in  the  influence  of  Celtic  missionaries  who  streamed 
across  from  Europe  until  they  came  in  touch  with  the  remnants 
of  the  Old  Latin  Christianity  of  the  Danube.  The  chief  documents 
of  the  date  ks>.  700,  which  contain  f<»ms  almost  identical  with 
the  received  text,  are  connected  with  monasteries  founded  by 
Columban  and  his  friends:  Bobbio,  Luxeuil,  S.  Gallen,  Reichenau. 
From  one  of  these  monasteries  the  received  text  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  Rome.  Certainly  it  was  from  Rome  that  it  was 
spread.  We  can  trace  the  use  of  the  received  text  along  the  line 
of  the  journeys  both  of  Pirminius  and  Boniface,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  received  it  from  the  Roman  Church,  with 
which  Boniface  was  in  frequent  commimication.  Pope  Gregory 
II.  sent  him  instrucdons  to  use  what  seuns  to  have  been  an 
official  Roman  order  of  Baptism,  which  would  doubtless  include  a 
Roman  form  of  creed.  Pirminius,  who  was  far  from  being  an 
original  writer,  made  great  use  of  a  treatise  by  Martin  of  Braga, 
but  substituted  a  Roman  form  of  Renunciation,  and  refers  to  the 
Roman  rite  of  Unction  in  a  way  which  leads  us  to  sufqwse  that  the 
form  of  creed  which  he  substituted  for  Martin's  form  was  also 
Roman.  It  seems  dear,  therefore,  that  the  received  text  was 
either  made  or  accepted  la  Rome,  c.  a.d.  700,  and  disseminated 
through  the  Benedictine  missionaries.  At  the  end  of  the  Sth 
century  Charlemagne  inquired  of  the  bishops  of  his  empire  as  to 
current  forms.  The  reply  of  Amalarius  of  Trier  is  important 
because  it  shows  that  he  not  only  used  the  received  text,  but  also 
connected  it  with  the  Roman  order  of  Baptism.  The  emperor's 
wish  for  uniformity  doubtless  led  in  a  measure  to  its  eventual 
triumph  over  all  other  forms. 

2.  The  Nicene  Creed  of  the  liturgies,  often  called  the  ConstanU- 
nopolitan  creed,  is  the  old  baptismal  creed  of  Jerusalem  revised 
by  the  insertion  of  Nicene  terms.  The  idea  that  the  ^^ 
council  merely  added  to  the  last  section  has  been  otad 
disproved  by  Hort's  famous  dissertation  in  1S76.* 
The  text  of  the  creed  of  the  Nicene  Council  was  based  on  the 
creed  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  a  comparison  of  the  four 
creeds  side  by  side  proves  to  demonstration  their  disrinctness,  in 
spite  of  the  tendency  of  copyists  to  confuse  and  assimilate  the 


Crtei  of  Euitbius,  AJi-  323 
{Caesarea). 
Webeltev« 
I.   I.  In  one  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  the  maker  of 
all  things  visible  and  in- 
viaUe. 
I.  a.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.tbeWordofX^od. 


God  of  God.  Light  of 
Light, (Life  of  lJfe,)on]y 
b^otCen  Son  (first-born 
of  all  creation,  before  all 
worlds  begotten  of  God 
the  Father),  by  whom 
all  things  were  made; 


Rtntion  by  Ae  Council  of  Nieaea, 
A.D.  335. 
We  believe 
1.  I.  In  one  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  the  maker  of 
aJl  things  visible,  and 
invisible. 
II.  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jeeus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father, 
only  begotten,  that  is 
of  the  substance  of  the 
Father,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God,  be- 
gotten not  made,  <^  one 
substance  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  both 
those  in  heaven  and 
those  on  earth. 


■Dfirholt  has  shown  that  Petaviu*(d.  1653)  was  the  first  to  Rnrark 
that  the  so-called  Cnnstaatinooolitan  form  was  quoted  by  Ept- 
phanius  before  the  Council  met,  out  was  not  able  to  explain  the  fact. 

*  Bum.  "  Note  on  the  Old  Latin  text,"  Journal  ofrhe^.  Studies.. 
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3.  Who  for  our  salvation 

was  incarnate  [and  lived 
as  a   citizen   amongst 

4.  And  suffered, 

5.  And  rose  the  third  day. 

6.  And   OBceoded    (to    the 

Father), 

7.  And   shAll 
'■  igloiy)  t 

.  And  (we  bdieve)  in  (one) 
Holy  Ghost. 

Creed  of  Jerusaiem,  A.D.34S- 

■  I  (or  We)  believe 

I.  I.  In  one  God  the  Father, 
Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible. 

11.  2.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  be- 
gotten of  His  Father, 


5.  Rose  again  the  third  day. 


6.  And    ascended     i 

heaven  and  sat  on 
right  hand  of 
Father, 

7.  And  ahall  come  in  glory 

to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  whose  king- 
dom shall  have  no  end- 
Ill.  8.  And  in  One  Holy  Gho«, 
IlKParacieU, 


who    spake   in 
Pro[>het8, 
9.  And  in  one  baptism  of 
repentance    (or 
mission  of  sins, 
10.  And  in  one  holy  Catholic 

It.  And   in'^wurrection   ef 

Ike^k, 
19.  And  in  life  eternal. 


3.  Who  tor  us  n 

our    salva 
down  and  wa 


4.  And  suffered, 

3.  And  rose  the  third  day, 

6.  Ascended  into  Heaven, 


III.   8.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

ReifitioH    by    Cyril,     ad.    362. 

Council  of   CotutantinopU,A..D. 

3S1.     Council    of    ChaUtdon, 

A.D.  45'- 

We  believe 
I.  I,  In  one  God  the  Father 
Almighty,  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and 
of  all  things  vinble  and 
invisible. 
II.  3.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  be- 
Ktten  oi  His  Father 
fore  all  w<vlds,[God  of 
God,]  Light  of  Lkht, 
very  Gocf  of  very  God, 
begotten,  not  made, 
being  (^  one  substance 
with  the  Father,  by 
whom   all   things   were 

Who  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came 
down  from  heaven  and 
was  incarnate  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the 
Virain  Mary,  and  was 
made  Man. 

4.  And  was  crucified  also 

for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  suffered  and 
was  buried,  and 

5.  He  rose  again  the  third 

day.  according  to  the 
Scriptures, 

6.  And       ascended       into 

heaven  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  the 
Father, 

7.  And  He  shall  come  again 

to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead,  whose  king- 
dom shall  have  no  end. 
III.  8.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  [and 
the  Son],  who  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son 
together  is  worshipped 
and  glorified, 
who  spake  by  the 
Prophets, 
9.  In  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 


II.  We  lo(^  for  the  n 
rection  of  the  dead, 
13.  And  the  life  of  the  world 


commuDion  with  the  champions  of  Nicaea,  and  other  phrases  and 
clauses  adapted  for  impressing  on  the  people  positive  truth." 
Some  of  Cyril's  personal  preferences  expressed  in  his  catechetical 
lectures  find  expression,  e.g.  "  resuirection  of  the  dtad  "  tot 
"  flesh." 

The  weak  point  in  Hart's  theory  was  the  suggestion  that  the 
creed  was  brought  before  the  coimcil  by  Cyril  in  self  justification. 
The  election  of  Meletius  of  Antioch  as  the  fiiat  {x^dent  of  the 
council  carried  with  it  the  vindication  of  hia  old  ally  Cyril. 
Kunze's  suggestion  is  far  more  probable  that  it  was  used  at  the 
baptism  of  Nektarius,  praetor  of  the  dty,  who  was  elected  third 
president  of  the  coundl  while  yet  iinbaptized.  Unfortunately 
the  acts  of  the  council  have  been  lost,  but  they  were  quoted  at 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  a.d.  451,  and  the  revised  Jerusalem 
Creed  was  quoted  as  "  the  faith  oif  the  150  Fathers,"  that  is,  as 
confirmed  in  some  way  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  while  at 
the  time  it  was  distinguished  from  "the  fdth  of  the  318  Fatheis" 
of  Nicaea.  One  of  the  signatories  of  the  Definition  of  Faith  made 
at  Chalcedon,  in  which  both  creeds  were  quoted  in  full, 
Kalemikus,  bishop  of  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  refers  to  the  council  of 
Constantinople  as  having  been  held  at  the  ordination  of  the  most 
pious  Nektarius  the  bishop.  Obviously  there  was  some  connexion 
in  his  mind  between  the  creed  and  the  ordination. 

The  reasons  which  brought  the  revised  creed  into  prominence 
at  Chalcedon  are  still  obscure.  It  is  possible  that  Leo's  letter 
to  Flavian  gave  the  impulse  to  put  it  forward  because  it  contained 
a  parallel  to  words  which  Leo  quoted  from  the  Old  Roman  Creed, 
"  bom  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,"  "  crudfied  and 
buried,"  which  do  not  occur  in  the  first  Nicene  Creed.  If,  as 
is  probable,  it  was  from  the  election  of  Nektarius  the  baptismal 
creed  of  Constantinople,  we  may  even  ask  whether  the  pope  did 
not  refer  to  it  when  he  wrote  emphatically  of  the  "  common  and 
indistinguishable  confession  "  of  all  the  faithful.  Kattenbusch 
supposes  that  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  or  his  arch- 
deacon Aetius,  who  read  the  creed  at  the  and  session  of  the 
council,  took  up  the  idea  that  through  its  likeness  to  the  Roman 
Creed  it  would  be  a  useful  weapon  against  Eutyches  and  others 
who  were  held  to  interpret  the  Nicene  Creed  in  an  ApoUtnariaa 
sense.  But  Kunze  thinks  that  it  was  not  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions against  Eutyches  because  there  is  some  evidence  that 
Monophysites  were  willing  to  accept  it.  Certainly  it  won  its 
way  to  general  acceptance  in  the  East  as  the  creed  of  the  church 
of  the  imperial  city;  regarded  as  an  improved  recension  of  the 
Nicene  Faith.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  creed  into 
liturgies  is  still  obscure.  Peter  Fullo,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the 
first  to  use  it  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  a  council  held  by  King 
Reccared  at  Toledo  in  589.  The  theory  of  Probst  that  it  had  been 
used  in  Rome  before  this  time  has  not  been  confirmed.  King 
Reccared's  council  is  usually  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
the  words  "  And  the  Son  "  into  clause  g  of  the  creed.  But  some 
MSS,'  omit  them  in  the  creed-text  while  inserting  them  in  a  canon 
of  the  faith  drawn  up  at  the  time.  Probably  they  were  inter- 
polated in  the  creed  by  mistake  of  copyists.  When  attention 
was  called  to  the  interpolation  in  the  gth  century  it  became  one 
cause  of  the  schism  between  East  and  West.  Charlemagne  was 
unable  to  persuade  Pope  Leo  III.  to  alter  the  text  used  in  Rome 
by  including  the  words.     But  it  was  so  altered  by  the  pope's 


The  revised  Jerusalem  Creed  was  quoted  by  Epiphanius  in  his 
treatise  Tht  Anchored  One,  c.  A.d.  374,  some  years  before  the 
council  of  Conatantinopte  (a.d.  381).  We  gather  that  it  had 
already  been  introduced  into  Cyprus  aa  a  baptismal  creed.  Hort's 
identification  of  it  aa  the  work  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  now 
generally  accepted.  On  his  return  from  exile  in  a.d.  363  Cyril 
would  find  "  a  natural  occasion  for  the  revision  of  the  public 
creed  by  the  skilful  insertion  of  some  of  the  condliar  language, 
including  tfae  term  which  proclaimed  the  restoration  of  full 


The  interpolation  really  witnessed  to  a  dee[»-lying  difference 
between  Eastern  and  Western  theology.  Eastern  theologians 
expressed  the  mysterious  relation^p  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
Fath«  and  the  Son  in  such  phrases  as  "  Who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  receiveth  from  the  Son,"  rightly  making  the 
Godhead  of  the  Father  the  foundation  and  primary  source  of 
the  eternally  derived  (jodhead  of  theSonandtheSpirit.  Western 
theologians  approached  the  problem  from  another  point  of  view. 
Hilary,  starting  from  the  thought  of  Divine  self-consciousness 

'  e.g.  Cod.  Escurial  Tx.  I3.  saec.  x.  xi.  In  Cod.  Matritensis,  p.  91 
(1873),  joei.  X.  xi.,  andCod.  Matritensis  loo^i  (begunin  the  year  a.d 
948),  the  words  are  omitted  under  the  heading  council  of  Constan- 
tinople but  inserted  under  the  heading  council  of  Toledo,  in  the 
former  MS.,  above  the  line  and  in  a  later  hand,  which  shows  oon- 
clusively  how  the  inCerpcdation  crept  in. 
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as  the  ezplanatioii  of  the  coinherence  of  the  Father  in  the  Son 
And  the  Son  in  the  Father,  says  that  the  SiMiit  receives  of  both. 
Augustine  teaches  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  the  one 
principle  of  the  Being  of  the  Spirit.  From  this  it  is  a  short  step 
to  say  with  the  QuKUMgue  null  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Son,  while  guarding  the  idea  that  the  Father  is  tlie  one  fountain  of 
Deity.  Since  Eastern  theologians  would  be  willing  to  say  "  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  through  the  Son,"  it  is  deai  that  the  two 
views  are  not  irret:oncilable. 

3.  The  Atkatiasian  Creed,  30  called  because  in  many  MSS. 
it  bean  the  title  "  Hie  Faith  of  S.  Atbanasius,"  ismoreaorurately 
designated  by  its  fiist  words  Quicuinque  vwA.'  Its 
^T**"  histoty  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  for 
Cf,t^_  years  past,  but  no  longer  presents  an  insoluble  problem. 
Critics  indeed  agree  on  the  main  outline.  Until  1870 
the  standard  work  on  the  subject  was  Wateriand's  Criiicat 
Hittory  oftkt  AtkoHosian  Creed,  &^t  published  in  1713.  Having 
traced  "  the  opinions  of  the  learned  modems  "  from  Gerard 
Vosaius,  A.D.  1643,"  who  led  the  way  to  a  more  strict  and  critical 
iDQuiry,"  Waterland  passed  in  review  all  the  known  MSS.  and 
commentaries,  and  after  a  searching  investigation  concluded  that 
the  creed  was  written  in  Gaul  between  430  and  430,  probably 
by  Hilary  of  Aries. 

In  1870  the  controversy  on  the  use  of  the  creed  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  led  to  fresh  investigation  of  the  MSS.,  and  a 
theory  known  as  the  "  Two-portion  theory  "  was  started  by 
C.  A.  Swainson,  developed  by  J.  R.  Lumby,  and  adopted  by 
Hamack.  Swainson  thought  that  the  Qtticumque  was  brought 
into  its  present  sbupt  in  the  Qth  century.  The  soncalled  profession 
of  Denebert,  bishop-elect  of  Worcester,  in  A.D.  798  presented  to 
the  archtnshop  of  Canterbury  (which  includes  clauses  i,  3-6, 
30-33,  34,  35),  and  the  Tr^es  fragment  (a  portion  of  a  sermon 
in  Paris  biU.  not.  Lot.  3836,  taee.  viii.,  which  quoted  clauses 
37-34<  36-40),  seemed  to  him  to  rq>resent  the  component  parts 
of  the  creed  as  they  existed  separately.  He  conjectured  that  they 
were  brought  together  in  the  province  of  Rheims  c.  &60. 

lliis  theory,  however,  depended  upon  unverified  assumptions, 
such  as  the  supposed  silence  of  theologians  about  the  creed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  gth  century;  the  suggestion  that  the 
completed  creed  would  have  been  useful  to  them  if  they  had 
known  it  as  a  weapon  against  the  heresy  of  Adoptianism; 
the  assertion  that  no  MS.  containing  the  complete  text  was  of 
earlier  date  than  c.  813.  This  was  Lumby's  revised  date,  but 
the  progress  of  palaeographical  studies  has  made  it  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  MSS.  of  the  8th  century  do  exist  which 
contain  the  complete  creed. 

The  two-portion  theory  was  vigorously  attacked  by  G.  D.  W. 
Oounaoney,  who  was  successful  in  the  discovery  of  new  docu- 
ments, notably  eariy  commentaries,  which  contained  the  text 
of  the  creed  embedded  in  them,  and  thus  supplied  independent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  creed  was  becoming  fairly  widely 
known  at  the  end  of  the  8th  century.  Other  new  MSS.  and 
commentaries  were  found  and  collated  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Bum 
and  Dom  Morin.  In  1897  Loofs,  summing  up  the  researches  of 
35  years  in  his  article  Atkanananvm  {Sealeneyckipadie  f.  prot. 
Tkeol.u.Kircke,3Tdtd.a.p.  177),  declared  that  the  two-portion 
theory  was  dead. 

This  conclusion  has  never  been  seriously  ciiallenged.  It  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  a  MS.  which  was 
presented  by  Bishop  Leidiad  of  Lyons  with  an  autograph  in- 
scription to  the  altar  of  St  Stephen  in'that  town,;some  time  before 
814.  As  M.  Delisle  at  once  pointed  out  (_Noliees  et  extrails  des 
manuscrits,  1S98),  this  MS.  supplies  a  &xed  date  from  which 
palaeographeis  can  work  in  dating  MSS.  The  Quicumque  occurs 
in  a  collection  of  materials  forming  an  mtroductwn  to  the  psaltei. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Leidrad  intended  to  use  the 
Quicumgue  in  his  campaign  against  the  Adopdanists  in  798. 
But  the  phrases  of  the  creed  seem  to  have  needed  sharpening 

'  The  first  person  who  doubted  the  authorship  seems  to  have 
been  Joachim  Camerarius,  1551,  who  was  so  fiercely  attacked  in 
""^nce  that  he  omitteattK  passage  from  his  Latin  edition. 
ft/<rS.G.  i.(i8»9).  p.497- 
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against  the  Nestorian  tendency  of  the  Adoptiaaists.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Leidrad  was  interested  in  the  growing  use  of  the 
creed  as  a  canticle,  and  was  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
famous  Golden  Psalter,  now  at  Vienna,  which  contains  the  same 
collection  of  documents  as  an  introduction.  This  MS.  may  now 
without  hesitation  be  assigned  to  the  date  773-788.  The  earliest 
known  MS.  is  at  Milan  [Cod.  Ambros.  O,  ais,  sup),  and  is  dated 
by  Traube  as  early  as  c.  700. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  Quicumque  in  the  first  canon  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo  of  the  year  633,  which  quotes  part  or 
the  whole  of  clauses  4,  30-33,  38  f.,  31,  33,  35  f.,  40.  The  council 
also  quoted  phrases  from  the  so-called  Creed  of  Damasus,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  4th  century,  which  in  some  cases  they  preferred  to 
the  phrases  of  the  Qukumque.  Their  quotations  form  a  connect- 
ing linh  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  the  use  of  the  creed 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  writings  of  Caesarius,  bishop  of  Aries 
{S03~S43).  Dom  Morin  has  now  demonstrated  ("  Le  Symbole 
d'Athanase  et  son  premier  t£moin  S.  C£saire  d'Arles,"  Res. 
Binididine,  Oct.  rpoi)  that  Caesarius  used  the  creed  continually 
as  a  sort  of  elementary  catechism.  The  fact  that  it  exactly 
reproduces  both  the  qualities  and  the  literary  defects  of  Caesarius 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Morin's  suggestion  that  he  may 
have  been  the  author.  Further,  Caesarius  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  some  words  of  a  distinguished  writer  at  the  head  of  his 
compositions,  which  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  name 
of  Athanasius  was  subsequently  attached  to  the  creed. 

The  use,  however,  of  the  Quicumque  by  Caesarius  as  a  catechism 
may  be  explained  by  the  suggestion  that  it  had  been  taught  him 
in  his  youth,  so  that  his  style  had  been  moulded  by  it.  He  was 
not  an  original  thinker.  Moreover,  the  creed  is  quoted  by  his 
rival  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne  490-533,  who  quotes  clause  33, 
as  from  the  Rule  of  Catholic  Faith,  but  was  not  likely  to  value 
a  composition  of  Caesarius  so  highly.  Morin  does  not  deal  fully 
with  the  aiguments  from  internal  evidence  which  point  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sth  century  as  the  date  of  the  creed.  If 
the  creed-phrases  needed  sharpening  against  the  revived 
Nestorian  error  of  the  Adoptianists,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  have 
been  written  during  the  generation  following  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius  in  431,  Bum  suggests  that  it  was  written  to  meet 
the  Sabellian  and  ApoUinarian  errors  of  the  Spanish  heretic 
Priscillian,  possibly  by  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Aries  (d.  429). 
He  suggests  further  that  the  Creed  of  Damasus  was  the  reply 
of  that  pope  to  Friscillian's  appeal.  This  would  explain  the 
quotation  of  the  two  documents  together  by  the  council  of  Toledo, 
since  the  heresy  lasted  on  for  a  long  time  in  Spain.  But  the 
theory  has  been  carried  to  extravagant  lengths  by  KUnstle,  who 
thinks  that  the  creed  was  written  in  Spain  in  the  5th  century, 
andsoon  taken  to  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  There  are  phrases  in 
the  writings  of  Vincentius  of  Lerins  and  of  Faustus,  bishop  of 
Riez,  which  are  parallel  to  the  teaching  of  the  creed,  though  they 
cannot  with  any  confidence  be  called  quotations.  They  tend  in 
any  case  to  prove  that  the  QKKMtn^tie  comes  to  us  from  the  school 
of  Lerins,  of  which  Honoratus  was  the  first  abbot,  and  to  which 
Caesarius  also  belonged. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  Quicumque  was  in  sermons,  in  which 
the  clauses  were  quoted,  as  by  the  council  of  Toledo  without 
reference  to  the  creed  as  a  whole.  From  the  Sth  century,  if 
not  from  earher  times,  (xtmmentaries  were  written  on  it.  The 
writer  of  the  Oratorian  Commentary  (Theodulf  of  Orleans?) 
addressing  a  synod  which  instructed  him  to  provide  an  ex- 
position of  this  work  on  the  faith,  writes  of  it,  as  "  here  and 
there  recited  in  our  churches,  and  continually  made  the  subject 
of  meditation  by  our  priests."  It  was  soon  used  as  a  canticle. 
Angilbert,  abbot  of  St  Riquier  (c.  814),  records  that  it  was  sung 
by  his  school  in  procession  on  rogation  days.  It  passed  into  the 
office  of  Prime,  apparently  first  at  Fleury.  In  the  first  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  "  sung  or  said  "  after  the  Benedictus 
on  the  greater  feasts,  and  this  use  was  extended  in  the  second 
Prayer  Book.  In  1663  the  rubric  was  altered  and  it  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  has  no  place  in  the  offices  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church,  but  is  found,  without  the  words 
"  And  the  Son  "  of  clause  33,  in  the  aiq>eQdix  of  laany  modem 
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editions.  In  the  Ruseiiui  service  books  it  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  psalter. 

Hie  controversy  on  its  use  in  modem  times  has  turned  mainly 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  warning  clauses.  No  new  translation 
can  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Church 
has  never  condemned  individuals,  and  that  the  warnings  refer 
only  to  those  who  have  received  the  faith,  and  do  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  unbaptized,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
they  go  beyond  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  responsi' 
bility  of  intellect  in  matters  of  faith.' 

On  the  other  hand  the  creed  is  a  valuable  statement  of  Cathohc 
faith  on  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  its  use  for  students 
and  teachers  at  least  is  by  no  means  obsolete.  The  special 
characteristic  of  its  theology  is  in  the  first  part  where  it  owes 
most  to  the  teaching  of  Augustine,  who  in  his  striving  after 
self-luiowledge  analysed  the  mystery  of  his  own  triune  person- 
ality and  illustrated  it  with  p^chological  images,  "I  exist 
and  I  am  conscious  that  I  exist,  and  I  love  the  existence  and 
the  consciousness  1  and  all  this  independently  of  any  external 
influence."  Such  a  riper  analysis  of  the  mystery  of  his  own 
personality  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  a  dearer  conception  of 
the  idea  of  divine  personality,  "  whose  triunity  has  nothing 
potential  or  unrealized  about  it;  whose  triune  elements  are 
eternally  actualized,  by  no  outward  influence,  but  from  within; 
a  Trinity  in  Unity."* 

n.  Modern  Concessions  of  Faith. — The  second  great 
creed-making  epoch  of  Church  history  opens  in  the  i6th  century 
with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  famous  theses  which 
Luther  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg  in  1517 
cannot  be  called  a  confession,  but  they  expressed  a  protest  which 
could  not  rest  there.  Some  reconstruction  of  popular  beliefs 
was  needed  by  many  consciences.  There  is  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  crudeaess  of  much  and  widely  accepted  medieval 
theology  and  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent.  Even  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  standpoint  such  a  need  was  felt.  Luther  Iiimself 
had  a  gift  of  words  which  through  his  catechisms  made  the  re- 
formed theology  popular  in  Germany.  In  i  S3oit  became  necessary 
to  define  his  position  against  both  Romanists  and  Zwinglians. 

I.  The  Confession  oj  AMgsbiirg  was  drawn  up  by  Melanchthon, 
revised  by  Luther,  and  presented  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at 
AuiMbm  '^^  ^'^^  "*  Augsburg.  Some  21  of  its  articles  dealt 
cooAuJOfl.  ^*^  doctrine,  7  with  ecclesiastical  abuses.  It  ex- 
pounded in  terse  and  significant  teaching  the  doctrine 
(i)of  God,  (a)  of  original  sin,  (3)  of  the  Son  of  God,  {4)  of  justi- 
fication .  .  .  ,  (21)  of  the  worship  of  saints.  The  abuses  which 
it  was  maintained  had  been  corrected  by  Lutheranism  were 
discussed  in  articles  (i)  on  Communion  in  both  kinds,  (3)  on 
the  marriage  of  clergy,  (3)  on  the  Mass,  &c.  (see  Augsburg, 
Confession  ov). 

The  main  difference  between  these,  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  articles  of  religion  and  the  ancient  creeds,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  manifestoes  embodying  creeds  and  answering  more 
than  one  purpose.  This  is  the  reason  of  their  frequent  failure 
to  convey  any  sense  of  proportion  in  the  expression  of  truth. 
The  disciplinary  question  of  clerical  marriage  is  not  of  the  same 
primary  importance  as  the  doctrinal  questions  involved  in  the 
restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  or  discussed  in  the  subsequent 
article  on  the  mass.  As  has  been  well  said  by  a  learned  Baptist 
theologian,  Dr  Green:  "  It  was  by  a  true  divine  instinct  that  the 
early  theologians  made  Christ  Himself,  in  His  divine-human  per- 
sonality, their  centreof  the  creeds."'  The  fundamental  questions 
6i  Christianity,  exhibited  in  theApostles'  Creed,  should  be  marked 

'  In  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, actiog  on  a  resolution  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1908,  a 
committee  of  eminent  scholars  met  in  April  and  May  1909  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  new  translation.  Their  report,  issued  on  the 
iStli  of  October,  stated  that  they  had  "  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
Latin  ori^ina]  more  exactly  in  a  lar^  number  of  cases."  The  general 
eflccC  of  the  new  version  is  to  make  the  creed  more  comprehensible. 
tmg-  by  the  substitution  of  "infinite"  and  "  reaaoniiw"  for  such 
archaisms  aa  "  incomprehensible  "  and  "  reasonable,"  The  sense  of 
the  damnatorv  clauses  ha?,  however,  not  been  weakened.     [Ed.] 

'  iningwortfi,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  p.  40. 

•Th*.  ChriUiaii  Creed  and  the  Creedi  of  Christettdom,  p.  iSl. 


oS  as  standing  on  a  higher  plane  than  others.  Id  this  respect 
catechisms  of  modern  times,  from  Luther's  down  to  the  recent 
Evangelical  catechism  of  the  Free  Churches,  and  including 
from  their  respective  points  of  view  both  the  catechism  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent,  are 
markedly  superior  to  articles  and  synodical  decrees.  The  failure 
of  the  latter  was  really  inevitable.  In  the  16th  century  a  spiat 
of  universal  questioning  was  rife,  anditistbisutteruiisettlement 
of  opinion  which  is  reflected  in  the  discussions  of  doubts  on 
matters  only  remotely  connected  with  "  the  faith  once  for  all 
dehvered  unto  the  saints  "  (Jude  3).  Moreover,  fresh  complica- 
tions arose  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  question  of  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  civil  power  was  entangled.  In  an  age  when  the 
foundations  of  the  system  on  which  society  had  rested  for  cen- 
turies were  seriously  shaken,  such  subjects  as  the  right  of  the 
magistrate  to  interfere  with  the  behef  of  the  individual,  and  the 
limits  of  his  authority  over  conscience,  naturally  assumed  a 
prominence  hitherto  unknown.' 

I.  Other  Lutheran  Formtdaries. — For  the  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  Lutheran,  Zwinglian  and 
Calvinistic  confessions  separately. 

An  elaborate  Apology  for  the  confession  of  Augsbung  was  drawn 
up  by  Melanchthon   in   reply  to  Roman   Catholic  criticisms. 
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This,  together  with  the  confession,  the  articles  of 
Schmalkalden,  drawn  up  by  Luther  in  1536,  Luther's 
catechisms,  and  the  Formula  of  Concord  which  was  an  attempt 
to  settle  doctrinal  divisions  promulgated  in  1580,  sum  up  what 
is  called  "  the  confessjooal  theology  of  Lutheranism."  Of  less 
influence  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Lutheranism,  but  of 
interest  as  used  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Elizabethan  arttdes  of  1563,  is  the  confession  of  Wtirttemberg. 
It  was  presented  to  the  council  of  Trent  by  the  ambassador  of  the 
state  of  WUittemberg  in  1552.  Its  thirty-five  artides  contain  a 
moderate  statement  of  LuUieran  teaching. 

3.  Zvnngiian  and  CalvinisHc  Confessions. — The  confession  of 
the  Four  Cities,  Strassburg,  Constance,  Memmingen  and  London, 
wasdrawnup  by  M.  Bucer  and  was  presented  to  Charles 
V.  at  Ausburg  in  1530.  These  cities  were  inclined  to  f^^ 
follow  Zwingli  in  his  sacramental  teaching  which  was  <- 
more  fuUy  expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Basel  (1534) 
and  the  First  Helvetic  Confession  (1536).  Calvin's  views  were 
expressed  in  the  GalUcan  Confession,  containing  forty  artides, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  i55g, and  was  presented  both  to  Francis  II. 
of  France  and  to  Charles  IX.  On  the  same  lines  the  Belgian 
Confession  of  1561,  written  by  Guido  de  Br^s  in  French,  and 
translated  into  Dutch  was  widely  accepted  in  the  Netherlands 
and  confirmed  by  thesynod  of  Dort  C1619).  The  second  Helvetic 
Confession  was  the  work  of  BuUinger,  published  atthe  request 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  III.  in  1566,  and  was  held  in 
repute  in  Switzerland,  Poland  and  France  as  well  as  the  Pala- 
tinate. It  was  sanctioned  in  Scotland  and  was  well  received 
in  England. 

These  confessions  teach  the  root  idea  of  Calvin's  theology, 
the  immeasurable  awfulness  of  God,  His  eternity,  and  the 
immutability  of  His  decrees.  Such  strict  Calvinism  was  the 
strength  also  of  the  Westminster  Confession  (see  below),  but  was 
soon  weakened  in  Germany.  This  same  Elector  Frederick  invited 
two  young  divines,  Zacharias  Urstmis  and  Caspar  Olevianus, 
to  prepare  the  afterwards  cdebrated  Hddelberg  catechism, 
which  in  1563  superseded  Calvin's  catechism  in  the  Palatinate. 
While  Calvin  began  sternly  with  the  question.  "What  is  the 
chief  end  of  human  life?  "  Ans. :  "  That  men  may  know  God 
by  whom  they  were  created," — the  Heidelberg  catechism  has: 
"  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  bfe  and  death  ?  "  Ans. :  "  TtOit  I 
with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and  death,  am  not  my  own,  but 
belong  to  my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  This  catechism 
has  been  called  the  chartw  of  the  German  R^ormed  Church. 
It  contains  three  divisions  dealing  with  (t)  man's  sin,  misery, 
redemption,  (i)  the  Trinity,  (3)  thankfulness,  under  which  is 
Included  all  practical  Christian  life  lived  in  gratitude  for  mercies 
received. 

'  Gibson,  The  ThiHy-nhu  ArUcUt,  p.  fc^ 
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4.  En^ish  Articles  of  RetigicH. — The  ten  artidea  of  1536 
were  drawn  up  by  Convocation  at  the  bidding  of  Henry  VIII. 
"to  stablyah  Christian  Quietnes  and  Unitie."  They 
'*^V''  exhibit  a  traditional  character,  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  learning.  Thus  the 
doctrine  of  the  Seal  Presence  is  asserted,  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  Transubstantiation.  Medieval  ceremonies  are  described 
as  useful  but  without  power  to  remit  sins.  Two  years  later,  after 
negotiations  with  the  Lutheran  princes,  a  conference  oa  theological 
matters  was  held  at  Lambeth  with  Lutheran  envoys.  Thirteen 
articles  were  drawn  up,  which,  though  never  published  (they  were 
found  among  Cianmer's  papers  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century),  bad  some  influence  on  the  forty-two  articles.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  from  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  but  the 
sections  on  Baptism,  the  Eucharist  and  penance,  show  that  the 
English  theologiansdesu-ed  to  lay  more  emphasis  on  the  character 
of  sacraments  as  channels  of  grace.  The  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles 
(1539)1  "  the  whip  with  six  strings,"  was  the  outcome  of  the  retro- 
grade policy  which  distinguished  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  liturgical  reforms  were 
set  on  foot  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  systematize  doctrinal 
teaching.  But  as  early  as  1549  Cranmer  had  in  hand  "  Articles 
of  Religion  "  to  which  he  required  all  preachers  and  lecturers 
to  subscribe.  In  1552  they  were  revised  by  other  bishops  and 
were  laid  before  the  council  and  the  royal  chaplains.  They  were 
then  published  as  "  Articles  agreed  on  by  the  bishops  and  other 
learned  men  in  the  Synod  of  London."  But  there  is  considerable 
doubt  whether  they  really  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation 
(Gibson,  p.  15).  They  were  not  devised  as  a  complete  scheme 
of  doctrine,  but  only  as  a  guide  in  dealing  with  current  errors  of 
(i.)  the  Medievalists  and  (ii.)  the  Anabaptists.  Under  (i.)  they 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  school  authors  on  congruous 
merit  (Art.  xii.),  the  doctrine  of  grace  ex  opere  operalo  (xxvi.). 
Transubstantiation  (xxii.).  Under  (ii.)  they  laid  stress  on  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  faith  (Art.  i.-iv.),  affirmed  the  Three 
Creeds  (vii.),  since  many  Anab^tists  held  Arian  and  Socinian 
opinions  which  were  rife  in  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Poland, 
condenming  also  their  views  on  original  sin  (viii.),  community 
of  goods  (xxzvii.},  and  on  other  subjects  in  articles  which  do  not 
mention  them  by  name. 

The  revision  undertaken  in  1563  by  Archbishop  Parker, 
aided  by  Edm.  Guest,  bishop  of  Rochester,  shows  "  an  attempt  to 
give  greater  completeness  to  the  formulary,"  and  to  make 
dearer  the  Catholic  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
the  clause  (Art.  icxviii.)  which  denied  the  Real  Presence  was 
substituted  one  by  Guest  with  the  desire  "  not  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  presence  of  the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  but 
only  the  grossness  and  sensiblraess  in  the  receiving  thereof." 
At  the  same  time  the  substitution  of  "  Romish  doctrine  "  for 
"  doctrine  of  School  authors  "  (Art.  xxii.)  marks  an  effort  to  defme 
the  line  of  the  Church  of  En^and  sharply  against  current  Roman 
teaching.  The  revision  was  passed  by  Convocation  and  again 
revised  in  1571,  when  the  queen  had  been  excommunicated  by 
papal  buU,  and  an  act  'was  passed  ordering  all  clergy  to  subscribe 
to  them.  They  have  remained  unchanged  ever  since,  though 
the  terms  of  subscription  have  been  modified. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  add  nine  articles  of  a  strong  Calvin- 
istic  tone,  which  were  drawn  up  by  Dr  Whitaker,  regius  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  submitted  to  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
They  were  rejected  both  by  CJueen  Elizabeth,  and,  after  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference  petitioned  about  them,  by  King  James  I. 

The  first  Scottish  confession  dates  from  1 560.  It  is  a  memorial 
of  the  intellectual  power  and  enthusiasm  of  John  Knox.  It 
exhibits  the  leading  features  of  the  Reformed  theology,  but 
"  disclaims  Divine  authority  for  any  fixed  form  of  church  govern- 
ment or  worship."  It  also  asks  that  "  if  anyone  shall  note  in 
this  our  confession  any  articles  or  sentence  repugnant  of  Cod's 
Holy  Word,  that  it  would  please  him  of  his  gentleness  and  for 
Christian  charity's  sake,  to  admonish  of  the  same  in  writing," 
promising  that  if  the  teaching  cannot  be  proved,  to  reform  it. 
Between  this  and  the  Westminster  Confession  must  be  noted 
the  first  Baptist  confession,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  161 1. 


It  shows  the  influence  of  Arminian  theology  against  Calvinism, 
which  was  vigorously  upheld  in  the  Qmn-partiodar  formula,  put 
forward  by  the  synod  of  Dort  in  i6ig  to  uphold  the  five  points  of 
Calvinism,  after  heated  discussion,  in  which  English  delegates  took 
part,  of  the  problems  of  divine  omniscience  and  human  free-will. 

5.  The  WestvUnsler  Confession  (1648),  with  its  two  catechisms, 
is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  reformed  confessions  from  the  stand- 
point of  Calvinism.  Its  keynote  is  sovereignty.  Vewt- 
"TheDecreesof  God  are  His  eternal  Purpose  according  mbuur 
to  the  Counsel  of  His  Will,  whereby  for  His  Own  Glory  <*oib»- 
He  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  •**■• 
Man's  part  is  to  accept  them  with  submission,  As  the  Anglican 
divines  soon  ceased  to  attend  the  assembly,  and  the  Independents 
were  few  in  number,  it  was  the  work  of  Presbyterians  only,  the 
Scottish  members  carrying  their  proposal  to  make  it  an  independ- 
ent document  and  not  a  mere  revision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
After  discussions  lasting  for  two  years  it  was  debated  in  parlia- 
ment, finished  on  the  aand  o£  March  1648,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  in  the  following  year.  It  is  the  only 
confession  which  has  been  imposed  by  authority  of  parliament 
on  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  lasted  in  England  for 
ten  years.  In  Scotland  its  influence  has  continued  to  the  present 
day,  contributing  not  a  little  to  mould  the  high  qualities  of 
religious  insight  and  courage  and  perseverance  which  have  honour- 
ably distinguished  Scottish  Presbyterians  all  the  world  over. 
This  was  the  last  great  effort  in  constructive  theology  of  the 
Reformation  period.  When  Cromwell  before  bis  death  in  1658 
allowed  a  conference  to  prepare  a  new  confession  of  faith  for  the 
whole  commonwealth,  the  Westminster  Confession  was  accepted 
as  a  whole  with  an  added  statement  on  church  order  and  disci- 
pline. We  must  note,  however,  that  the  Baptist  divines  who 
were  excluded  from  the  Westminster  Assembly  issued  a  declara- 
tion of  their  principles  under  the  title,  "  A  Confession  of  Faith  of 
seven  Congregations  or  Churches  in  London  which  are  commonly 
but  unjustly  called  Anabaptists,  for  the  Vindication  of  the  Truth 
and  Information  of  tbe  Ignorant." 

Two  other  declarations  may  be  quoted  to  show  how  necessary 
such  confessions  are  even  to  religious  societies  which  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  them.  In  1675  Robert  Barclay  published  an  "  Apology 
for  the  Society  of  Friends,"  in  which  he  declared  what  they  held 
concerning  revelation,  scripture,  the  fall,  redemption,  the  inward 
light,  freedom  of  conscience. 

In  1833  the  Congregational  Union  published  a  Declaration  or 
Confessionof  Faith, Church  Order  and  Discipline.  It  was  prepared 
by  Dr  George  Redford  or  Worcester,  and  was  presented,  not  as  a 
scholastic  or  critical  confession  of  faith,  but  merely  such  a  state- 
ment as  any  intelligent  member  of  the  body  might  offer  as  con- 
taining its  leading  principles.  It  deals  with  the  Bible  as  the  final 
appeal  in  controversy,  the  doctrines  of  God,  man,  sin,  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  both  the 
Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,"  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  justi- 
fication by  faith,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  feial  judgment,  the  law  of  Christian  fellowship. 
The  same  principles  have  been  lucidly  stated  in  the  Evangelical 
Free  Church  catechism. 

6.  Confessions  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church. — The  Eastern 
Church  has  no  general  doctrinal  tests  beyond  the  Nicene  Creed, 
but  from  time  to  time  synods  have  approved  exposi-  onw* 
tions  of  the  faith  such  as  the  Athanasian  Creed  cfrncft 
(without  the  words  f  And  the  Son "),  and  the 
Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  A|>ostolic  Eastern 
Church.  This  was  the  work  of  Petrus  Mogilas,  metro- 
politan of  Kiev,  and  other  theologians.  It  was  written  in  1640 
in  Russian,  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  a[^roved  by  the 
council  of  Jassy  ajid  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexan- 
dria, Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  It  was  affirmed  by  the  council 
of  Jerusalem  in  1672,  which  also  affirmed  the  Confession  of 
Dositheus,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Both  of  these  confessions 
were  drawn  up  to  confute  the  teaching  of  a  remarkable  man  who 
had  been  patriarch  of  Constantinofde.  Cyril  Lucar.  He  was  a 
student  of  Western  theology,  a  correqiondent  of  Archbishop 
Laud.andhadtravelledinGermanyandSwitzerlMidr  In  16x9 ha 
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published  &  confessionin  which  he  attempted  to  incoiporate  ideas 
<rf  the  refoimers  while  preserving  the  leading  ideas  of  Eastern 
traditional  theology.  Hie  controversy  chiefly  turned  on  the 
question  o[  the  necessity  of  episcopacy.  Dositheus  taught  that 
tlie  existence  of  bbbops  is  as  necessary  to  the  Church  as  "  breath 
to  a  man  and  the  sun  to  the  world."  Christ  is  the  univeisal 
and  perpetual  Head  of  the  Church,  but  he  exercises  his  nile  by 
means  of  "the  holy  Fathers,"  that  is,  the  bishops  whom  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  appointed  to  be  in  charge  of  local  churches. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  longer  catechism  of  the 
Orthodox  Catholic  Church  compiled  by  Philaret,  metropolitan 
of  Moscow,  revised  and  adopted  by  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  in 
1839.  The  Church  is  defined  as  "a  divinely-instituted  community 
of  men,  united  by  the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of  God,  the  hier- 
archy and  the  sacraments." 

7.  Roman  CathUic  Formularits. — For  our  present  purpose  the 
distinctive  features  of  Roman  Catholicism  may  be  said  to  be 
summed  up  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  and 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  council  sat  at  intervals 
from  f545~i563,  but  there  was  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  opinions  advocated  by  prominent  members  of  the 
council  and  its  final  decrees.  Cardinal  Pole  had  to  leave  the 
council  because  he  advocated  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  Even  at  the  later  sessions  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  with 
the  French  prelates  supported  the  German  representatives  in 
requests  for  the  cup  for  the  laity.the  permission  of  the  marriage  of 
priests,  and  the  revision  of  the  breviary.  Finally  the  dedsions 
of  the  council  were  promulgated  in  a  declaration  of  XII.  articles, 
usually  called  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  which  reaffirmed  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  dealt  with  the  preservation  of  the  apostolic  and 
ecclesiastical  traditions,  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
"  according  to  thesense  which  our  Holy  Mother  Churchhas  held," 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  offering  of  the  mass,  transubstantiation, 
purgatory,  the  veneration  of  saints,  relics,  images,  the  efficacy 
of  indulgences,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church  and  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  vicar  of  Christ.  To  this  summary  of  doctrine 
^tould  be  added  the  dogmas  of  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  declared  in  1854,  and  of  papal  infallibility 
decreed  by  the  Vatican  council  of  1870. 

Condusion. — In  this  survey  of  Christian  confessions  it  has 
been  impossible  to  do  more  than  barely  name  many  which 
deserve  discussion.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  grown  in  import- 
ance and  is  likely  to  grow  further.  The  very  intensity  of  that 
phase  of  modem  thought  which  declaims  fervently  against  all 
creeds,  and  would  maintain  what  George  Eliot  called  "  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  general  haziness,"  is  likely  to  draw  all 
Christian  thinkers  nearer  to  one  another  in  sympathy  through 
acceptanceof  the  Apostles'Creed  as  the  commonbasia  of  Christian 
thought.  In  the  words  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  "  Faith  gathers 
strength  through  opposition." 

The  question  at  once  arises,  Can  the  simple  historic  faith  be 
maintained  without  adding  theological  interpretations,  those 
arid  wastes  of  dogma  in  which  the  springs  of  faith  and  reverence 
run  dry?  The  answer  is  No.  We  cannot  ask  to  be  as  if  through 
nineteen  centuries  no  one  had  ever  asked  a  question  about  the 
relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  we  could  come  back  to  the  Bible  and  use  biblical  terms 
only,  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  wished  in  his  early  days,  we  know 
from  experience  that  the  old  errors  would  reappear  in  the  form 
of  new  questions,  and  that  we  should  have  to  pass  through  the 
dreary  wilderness  of  controversy  from  implicit  to  explicit  dogma, 
from  "  I  beheve  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  "  to  the  confession  that 
the  Only  Begotten  Son  is  "  of  one  substance  with  the  Father." 
In  the  words  of  Hilary  again: 

"  Faithful  souIb  would  be  contented  with  the  word  of  God  which 
bids  us:  '  Go  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  also  we  are 
drawn  by  the  faults  of  our  heretical  opponents  to  do  things  unlawful, 
to  scale  heights  inaccessible,  to  apeak  out  what  is  unspeakable,  to 
presume  where  we  ought  not.  And  whereas  it  is  by  faith  alone 
that  we  should  worship  the  Father  and  reverence  the  Son,  and  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  we  are  now  obliged  to  strain  our  weak  human 
language  in  the  utterance  of  things  beyond  its  scope;  forced  into 


this  evil  procedure  by  the  evil  procedure  of  our  foes.  Henoe  what 
should  be  matter  of  Hlent  religious  meditation  must  now  needs  be 
imperilled  by  exposition  in  wonls." 

The  province  of  reverent  theology  is  to  aid  accurate  thinking 
by  the  use  of) metaphysical  or  psychological  terms.  Its  definitions 
are  no  more  an  end  in  themselves  than  an  analysb  of  good 
drinking  water,  which  by  itself  leaves  us  thirsty  but  encourages 
us  to  drink.  So  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  analysis  of  the  river  of 
the  water  of  life  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  descrip- 
tion, flowing  on  from  age  to  age,  freely  offered  to  the  thirsty  souls 
of  men. 

This  justification  of  the  ancient  creeds  carries  with  it  the 
justification  of  later  confessions  so  far  as  they  answered  questions 
which  would  he  fatal  to  religion  if  they  were  not  answered. 
As  Principal  Stewart  puts  it  very  clearly:  "  The  answer  given  is 
based  on  the  philosophy  or  science  of  the  period.  It  does  not 
necessarily  form  part  of  the  religion  itself,  but  is  the  best  which 
with  the  materials  at  its  command,  in  its  own  defence  and  in 
its  love  for  truth,  the  religion  (and  its  advocates)  can  give.  But 
the  answers  may  be  superseded  by  better  answers,  or  they  may 
be  rendered  unnecessary  because  the  questions  are  no  longer 
asked.  Thus  the  Calvinism  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries 
elaborated  answers  to  questions,  which  if  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  answer  them,  would  have  perplexed  earnest  souls  and 
condemned  the  system;  but  many  parts  of  the  system  are  now 
obsolete,  because  the  conditions  which  suggested  the  questions 
which  they  sought  to  answer  no  longer  exist  or  have  no  longer 
any  interest  or  importance." 
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Alhanaiian  Creed  (1905);  J.  A.  Robinson,  The  Aihanazian  Creed 
(190S);  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  The  Three  Creeds  (1908);  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
Two  Dissertations  (1876);  D.  Waterland,  Cril.  Hist,  edited  by  E. 
King  (Oxford,  1870J ;  F.  Loafs  and  A.  Hamack  articles  in  Hern^- 
Hauck's  Realencykiopddie  ("  Athanasianum  "  and  "  Konstantino- 
politanisches  Symbol")  (1896},  Ac.;  K.  Ktinstle,  Antiprisciliiana 
(Freiburg  i.  B.,  190;^);  A.  Stewart,  Croail  Lectures  (in  the  press); 
S.  G.  Green,  The  Christian  Creed  (189S):  P.  Hall,  Harmony  of 
Protestant  Confessions  (London,  1842];  F.  Kattenbusch,  Con- 
fessionsktaide  jFreiburg  i.  B.,  1890];  Winex's  Confessions  of 
Christendom  (Eng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  1865);  A.  Seeberg,  Der 
Katechismus  der  Urckristenheit  (Leipzig,  1903);  F.  Wtegand,  Die 
SteUunt  des  apostolischm  Symbols  (Leipzig,' 1899);  H.  Goodwin,  The 
Foundations  of  the  Creed  (London,  18S9);  T.  H.  Bindley,  The 
Oecumenical  Documents  of  the  Faith  (London,  1906);  J.  Kunze, 
Das  nicdnisch-konstanlinopolitaniscke  Symbol;  S.  Baeumer,  Das 
apostolische  Gloubensbekenntnis   (Mainz,    1893);   B.    Daxholt,   Das 


tanfsymbol.    der    aiten    Kirche     (Paderbom,         ,   ,  . 
Bmiothek  der  Symbole   ».   Gtavbensrettin   (Breslan.    1807);   L     _ 
McGiffert,   The  Apostles'Creed  (Edinburgh,  1902);  and  F.  Loofs, 


kahn, 
;  A.  C. 


Symboiik  (Leipzig,  1902).  (A.  E.  B.) 

CREEK  (Mid.  Eng.  crike  or  creke,  common  to  many  N. 
European  languages),  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  coast,  an  inlet  in 
a  river  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  a  shallow  narrow 
harbour  for  small  vessles.  In  America  and  Australia  especially 
there  are  many  long  streams  which  can  be  everywhere  forded  and 
sometimes  dry  up,  and  are  navigable  only  at  their  tidal  estuaries, 
mere  brooks  in  width  which  are  of  great  economic  importance. 
They  form  complete  river-systems,  and  are  the  only  supply  of 
surface  water  over  many  thousand  square  miles.  They  are  at 
some  seasons  a  mere  chain  of  "  water-holes,"  but  occasionally 
they  are  strongly  flooded.  Since  exploration  began  at  the  coast 
and  advanced  inland,  it  is  probable  that  the  explorers,  advancing 
up  the  narrow  inlets  or  "  creeks,"  used  the  same  word  for  the 
streams  which  flowed  into  these  as  they  followed  their  courses 
upward  into  the  country.  The  early  settlers  would  use  the  same 
word  for  that  portion  of  the  stream  which  flowed  through  their 
own  land,  and  in  Australia  particularly  the  word  has  the  same 
local  meaning  as  brtxik  in  England.  On  a  map  the  whole  system 
is  called  a  river,  e.g.  the  river  Wakefield  in  South  Australia  giv( 
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its  name  to  Fort  Wakefidd,  but  the  stream  is  always  locally 
caUed  "  the  creek." 

CREEK  or  MUSKOOBE  (Muscogee)  INDIANS  (Alfprnquin 
maskoki,  "  creeks,"  Id  Tcference  to  the  many  creeks  and  rivulets 
running  through  their  country),  a  confederacy  of  North  American 
Indians,  who  formerly  occupied  most  of  Alabama  and  Georgia. 
Hie  confederacy  seems  to  have  been  in  existence  in  r  540,  and  then 
included  the  Muskogee,  the  ruling  tribe,  whose  language  was 
generally  spoken,  the  Alabama,  the  Hichiti,  Koasati  and  others 
of  the  Muskogean  stock,  witii  the  Yuchi  and  the  Natchez, 
a  large  number  of  Shawano  and  the  Semlnoles  of  Florida  as  a 
branch.  The  Creeks  were  agriculturists  living  in  villages  of  log 
houses.  They  were  brave  fighters,  but  during  the  i8th  century 
only  had  one  struggle,  of  little  importance,  with  the  settlers. 
Tlie  Creek  War  of  1813-14  was,  however,  serious.  The  con- 
federacy was  completely  defeated  in  three  hard-fought  battles, 
and  the  peace  treaty  which  followed  involved  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  government  of  most  of  the  Creek  country.  In  the 
Civil  War  the  Creeks  were  divided  in  their  allegiance  and  suffered 
heavily  in  the  campaigns.  The  so-called  Creek  nation  is  now 
settled  in  Oklahoma,  but  indqiendent  government  virtually 
ceased  in  1906.  In  1904  they  numbered  some  16,000,  some 
two-thirds  being  of  pure  or  mixed  Creek  blood. 

CREBTOWN,  a  seaport  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  991.  It  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Wigtown  Bay, 
18  m.  W.  of  Castle  Douglas,  but  13!  m.  by  the  Portpatrick  and 
Wigtownshire  Railway.  The  granite  quarries  in  the  vicinity 
constitute  the  leading  industry,  the  stone  for  the  Liverpool  docks 
and  other  public  works  having  been  obtained  from  them.  The 
village  dates  from  1785,  and  it  became  a  burgh  of  barony  in 
1791.  Sir  Walter  Scott  laid  part  of  the  scene  of  Guy  Mannering 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  the  metaphysician 
(177S-1820),  was  a  native  of  the  parish  (Kirkmabreck)  in  which 
Creetown  lies. 

CREBVET,  THOMAS  (1768-1838),  English  politician,  son  of 
William  Creevey,  a  Liverpool  merchant,  was  bom  in  that  dty 
in  March  1768.  He  went  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  as  seventh  wrangler  in  1789,  The  same  year  he  be- 
came a  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1794.  In  1803  he  entered  parliament  through  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  nomination  as  member  for  Thetford,  and  married 
a  widow  with  six  children.  Mis  Ord,  who  had  a  life  interest  in  a 
C9mfortable  income.  Creevey  was  a  Whig  and  a  follower  of  Fox, 
and  bis  active  intellect  and  social  qualities  procured  him  a  con- 
siderable intimacy  with  the  leaders  of  this  political  circle.  In 
1806,  when  the  brief  "  All  the  Ttdents  "  ministry  was  f(Hined,  he 
was  given  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control;  in 
1830,  when  next  his  party  came  into  power,  Creevey,  who  had 
lost  his  seat  in  parliament,  was  appointed  by  Lord  Grey  treasurer 
of  the  ordnance;  and  subsequently  Lord  Melbourne  made  him 
treasurer  of  Greenwich  hospital.  After  1818,  when  his  wife  died, 
be  had  very  slender  means  of  his  own,  but  he  was  popular  with 
his  friends  and  was  well  looked  after  by  them;  Oreville,  writing 
of  him  in  1839,  remarks  that  "  old  Creevey  is  a  living  proof  that 
a  man  may  be  perfectly  happy  and  exceedingly  poor.  I  think 
he  is  the  only  man  I  know  in  society  who  possesses  nothing." 
He  died  in  February  1838.  He  is  remembered  throu^  the 
Creevey  Papers,  published  in  1903  under  the  editorship  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  which,  consisting  partly  of  Creevey's  own 
journals  and  partly  of  correspondence,  give  a  lively  and  valuable 
picture  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  late  Georgian  era, 
and  are  characterized  by  an  almost  Pepysian  outspokenness. 
They  are  a  useful  addition  and  correction  to  the  Croker  Papers, 
written  from  a  Tory  point  of  view.  For  thirty-six  years  Creevey 
had  kept  a  "  copious  diary,"  and  had  preserved  a  vast  miscellane- 
ous correspondence  with  such  peo(de  as  Lord  Brougham,  and 
his  step-daughter,  Elizabeth  Ord,  had  assisted  him,  by  keeping 
his  letters  to  her,  in  compiling  material  avowedly  for  a  collection 
of  Creevey  Papers  in  the  future.  At  his  death  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  his  mistress,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  four  years, 
his  sole  executrix  and  legatee,  and  Oreville  notes  in  his  Memoirs 
the  anxiety  of  Brougham  and  otheis  to  get  the  papers  into  their 


hands  and  suppress  them.  The  diary,  mentioned  above,  did  not 
survive,  perhaps  through  Brougham's  success,  and  the  paper* 
from  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  made  his  selection  came  into 
his  hands  from  Mrs  Blackett  Ord,  whose  husband  was  the  grand- 
son of  Creevey's  eldest  step-daughter. 

CREFELD.  or  Kmxtsld,  a  town  of  Gomany,  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  on  the  left  side  of  and  3  m.  distant  from  the 
Rhine, 33  m.  N.  W.  from  Cologne,aiui  15  m.  N.  W.fromDUsseldorf, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  alight  electric  railway.  Pop.  (1875) 
63,905;  (1905)  110,410.  The  town  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  being  well  and  regularly  built,  and  possessing 
several  handsome  squares  and  attractive  public  gardens.  A 
striking  point  about  the  inner  town  is  that  it  forms  a  large  rect- 
angle, enclosed  by  four  wide  boulevards  or  "  walls."  This  feature, 
rare  in  German  towns,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Crefeld  was  always 
an  "  open  place,"  and  that  therefore  the  circular  form  of  a 
fortress  town  could  be  dispensed  with.  It  has  six  Roman  Catholic 
and  four  Evangelical  churches  (of  which  the  Gothic  FriedenS' 
kirche  with  a  lofty  sjMre,  and  the  modern  church  of  St  Joseph,  in 
the  Romanesque  style,  are  alone  worth  special  mention) ;  there 
are  also  a  Mennonite  andan  Old  Catholic  church.  The  town  hall, 
decorated  with  frescoes  by  P.  Janssen  (b.1844),  and  the  Kaiset 
Wilhelm  Museum  are  the  most  noteworthy  secular  building. 
In  the  promenades  are  monuments  to  Moltke,  Bismarck  and 
Earl  Wilhelm,  the  composer  of  the  Wacht  am  SMein.  Among  the 
schoob  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  town  the  most  important 
is  the  higher  grade  technical  school  for  the  study  of  the  textile 
industries,  which  is  attended  by  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Connected  with  this  are  subsidiary  schools,  notably  one 
for  dyeing  and  finishing. 

Crefeld  is  the  most  important  seat  of  the  silk  and  velvet 
manufactures  in  Germany,  and  in  this  industry  the  larger  part 
of  the  population  of  town  and  neighbourhood  is  employed. 
There  are  upwards  of  13,000  silk  power-looms  in  operation,  and 
the  value  of  the  annual  output  in  this  branch  alone  is  estiniated 
at  ^,000,000.  A  special  feature  is  the  manufacture  of  silk  for 
covering  umbrellas;  while  of  its  velvet  manufacture  that  of  velvet 
ribbon  is  the  chief.  The  other  industries  of  the  town,  notably 
dyeing,  stuff-printing  and  stamping,  are  very  considerable, 
and  there  are  also  engineering  and  machine  shops,  chemicsJ, 
cellulose,  soap,  and  other  factories,  breweries,  distilleries  and 
tanneries.  The  surrounding  fertile  district  is  almost  entirely 
laid  out  in  market  gardens.  Crefeld  is  an  important  railway 
centre,  and  has  direct  communication  with  Cologne,  Rheydt, 
Miinchen-Gladbach  and  Holland  (via  Zevenaar). 

Crefeld  is  first  mentioned  in  records  of  the  12th  <xntUTy. 
From  the  emperor  Charies  IV.  it  received  market  rights  in  1361 
and  the  status  of  a  town  in  1373.  It  belonged  to  the  counts  of 
Mfiis,  and  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  with  the  countship,  in  1703. 
It  remained  a  place  of  little  important  until  the  17th  century, 
when  religious  persecution  drove  to  it  a  number  of  Calvinists  and 
Separatists  from  JUUch  and  Berg  (followed  later  by  Mennonites), 
who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  number  of  such 
immigrants  still  further  increased  in  the  i8th  century,  when, 
the  silk  industry  having  been  introduced  from  Holland,  the  town 
rapidly  developed.  The  French  occupation  in  1795  and  the 
resulting  restriction  of  trade  weighed  for  a  while  heavily  upon 
the  new  industry;  but  with  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the 
re-establishment  of  Prussian  rule  the  old  prosperity  returned. 

CREIOHTON,  HANDEIX  (1843-1901),  En^sh  historian  and 
bishop  of  London,  was  bom  at  Carlisle  on  the  5th  of  July  1843, 
being  the  ddest  son  of  Robert  Creighton,  a  well-to-do  upholsterer 
of  that  dty.  He  was  educated  at  Durham  grammar  school  and 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to  a  postmaster* 
ship  in  1S63.  He  obtained  a  first-dass  in  literae  kumaHiores,  and 
a  second  in  law  and  modem  history  in  1866.  In  the  same  year  be 
became  tutor  and  fellow  of  Merton.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  on 
his  fellowship,  in  1870,  and  priest  in  1873;  in  187a  be  had 
married  Louise,  daughter  of  Robert  von  Glehn,  a  London 
merchant  (herself  a  writer  of  several  successful  books  of  history). 
Meanwhile  he  had  published  several  small  historical  worka; 
but  his  college  and  um'versity  duties  left  little  time  for  writing. 
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and  in  1875  he  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Embleton,  a  parish  on 
the  coast  of  Nottbiunberland,  near  Dunstanburgh,  with  an 
ancient  and  beautiful  church  and  a  fortified  parsonage  house, 
and  within  reach  of  the  fine  library  in  Bamburgh  K.eep.  Here 
he  remained  for  nearly  ten  years,  acquiring  that  experience  of 
parochial  work,  which  afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead,  taking 
private  pupils,  studying  and  writing,  as  well  as  taking 
an  active  part  in  diocesan  business.  Here  too  he  planned  and 
wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  chief  historical  work,  the 
History  of  the  Papacy;  and  it  was  in  part  this  which  led  to  his 
being  elected  in  1884  to  the  newly-foimded  Dixie  professor- 
ship of  ecclesiastical  history  at  Cambridge,  where  he  went  into 
residence  early  in  1885.  At  Cambridge  his  influence  at  once 
made  itself  felt,  especially  in  the  reorganizatioo  of  the  historical 
school.  His  lectures  and  conversation  classes  were  extra- 
ordinarily good,  possessing  as  he  did  the  rare  gift  of  kindling  the 
enthusiasm  without  curbing  the  individuality  of  his  pupils. 
In  1SS6  he  combined  with  other  leading  historians  to  found  the 
English  Historical  Reidtw,  of  which  he  was  editor  for  five  years. 
Meanwhile  the  vacations  were  spent  at  Worcester,  where  he  had 
been  nominated  a  canon  residenriary  in  1885.  In  i8gi  he  was 
made  canon  of  Windsor;  but  he  never  went  into  residence, 
being  appointed  in  the  same  year  to  the  see  of  Peterborough. 
He  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy  into  bis  new  work, 
visiting,  preaching  and  lecturing  in  every  part  of  his  diocese. 
He  also  found  time  to  preach  and  lecture  elsewhere,  and  to  deliver 
remarkable  speeches  at  social  functions;  he  worked  hard  with 
Archbishop  Benson  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  (i8g4);  he  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Church  Historical  Society  {1894),  and 
continued  in  that  office  till  his  death;  he  took  part  in  the  Laud 
Commemoration  (1893);  he  represented  the  Enghsh  Church  at 
the  coronation  of  the  tsar  (1896).  He  even  found  time  for 
academical  work,  dehvering  the  Hiilsean  lectures  (1893-1894) 
and  the  Rede  lecture  (1894)  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Romanes 
lecture  at  Oxford  (1896). 

In  1897,  on  the  translation  of  Dt  Temple  to  Canterbury,  Bishop 
Creighton  was  transferred  to  London.  During  Dr  Temple's 
episcopate  ritual  irregularities  of  all  kinds  had  grown  up,  which 
left  a  very  difficult  task  to  his  successor,  more  especially  in  view 
of  the  growing  public  agitation  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  had 
to  bear  the  brunt.  As  was  only  natural,  his  studied  fairness 
did  not  satisfy  partisans  on  either  side;  and  his  eSorts  towards 
conciliation  laid  him  open  to  much  misunderstanding.  His 
administration,  none  the  less,  did  much  to  preserve  peace.  He 
strained  every  nerve  to  induce  his  clergy  to  accept  his  ruhng 
on  the  questions  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament  and  of  the 
ceremonial  use  of  incense  m  accordance  with  the  archbishop's 
judgment  in  the  Lincoln  case;  but  when,  during  his  last  illness, 
a  prosecutor  brought  proceedings  against  the  clergy  of  five 
recalcitrant  churches,  the  bishop,  on  the  advice  of  his  arch- 
deacons, interposed  his  veto.  One  other  effort  on  behalf  of 
peace  may  be  mentioned.  In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
diocesan  conference,  the  bishop  arranged  the  "  Round  Table 
Conference "  between  representative  members  of  various 
parties,  held  at  Fulham  in  October  1900,  on  "  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  and  its  expression  in  ritual,"  and  a  report  of 
its  proceedings  was  pubUshed  with  a  preface  by  him.  llie  true 
work  of  his  episcopate  was,  however,  positive,  not  negative. 
He  was  an  exceUent  administrator;  and  his  wide  knowledge, 
broad  sympathies,  and  sound  common  sense,  though  they  placed 
him  outside  the  point  of  view  common  to  most  of  his  clergy, 
made  him  an  invaluable  guide  in  correcting  their  too  often  in- 
discreet zeal.  He  fully  realized  the  special  position  of  the 
English  Church  in  Christendom,  and  firmly  maintained  its 
essential  teaching.  Yet  he  was  no  narrow  Anglican.  His  love 
for  the  English  Church  never  blinded  him  to  its  faults,  and  no 
man  was  less  insular  than  he.  As  he  was  a  historian  before  he 
became  a  bishop,  so  it  was  his  historical  sense  which  determined 
his  general  attitude  as  a  bishop.  It  was  this,  together  with  a 
certain  native  taste  for  ecclesiastical  pomp,  which  made  him — 
while  condemning  the  unhistorical  extravagances  of  the  ultra- 
ritualists^himself  a  ritualist.     He  was  the  first  bishop  of  London, 


since  the  Reformation,  to  "  pontificate  "  in  a  mitre  as  well  as  the 
cope,  and  though  no  man  could  have  been  l^s  essentially 
"  sacerdotal  "  he  was  always  careful  of  correct  ceremonial 
usage.  His  interests  and  his  sympathies,  however,  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  church.  He  took  a  foremost  part 
in  almost  every  good  work  in  his  diocese,  social  or  educational, 
political  or  religious;  while  he  found  time  also  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  thinking  men  and  women  of  all  schools, 
and  to  help  all  and  sundry  who  came  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance.  It  was  this  multiphcity  of  activities  and  interests 
that  proved  fatal  to  him.  By  degrees  the  work,  and  especially 
the  routine  work,  began  to  tcli  on  him.  He  fell  seriously  ill 
in  the  late  summer  of  1900,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  January  1901. 
He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  statue  surmounts 
his  tomb. 

He  was  a  man  of  striking  presence  and  distinguished  by  a  fine 
courtesy  of  manner.  His  irrespressible  and  often  daring  humour, 
together  with  his  frank  distaste  iar  much  conventional  religious 
phraseology,  was  a  stumbling-block  to  some  pious  people.  But 
beneath  it  ail  lay  a  deep  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  firm  faith 
in  what  to  him  were  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 

Bishop  Creighton's  principal  published  works  are:  History  of 
the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  (5  vols.,  i88a- 
1897,  new  ed.);  History  of  the  Papacy  from  the  Great  Schism 
to  the  Sack  of  Rome  (6  vols.,  1897);  The  Early  Renaissance  tn 
England  (1895);  Cardinal  Wolsey  (1895);  Life  of  Simon  de 
Morjfort  C1876,  new  ed.  1895);  giMCTi  Elisabeth  (1896).  He  also 
edited  the  series  of  Epochs  0/  English  History,  for  which  be 
wrote  "The  Age  of  Elizabeth"  (13th  ed.,  1897);  Historical 
Lectures  and  Addresses  by  MandeU  Creighton,  frc,  edited  by 
Mrs  Creighton,  were  pubhshed  in  1903. 

See  Life  and  Letters  of  Mandtll  Creighton,  ?fe.,  by  his  wife  {2  vols., 
1904) ;  and  the  article  Creighton  and  Stubbs  "  in  Church  Quarterly 
Revtevi  for  Oct.  1905. 

CREIL,  a  town  of  northern  France,  in  the  department  of  Oise, 
32  m.  N.  of  Paris  on  the  Northern  railway,  on  which  it  is  an 
important  junction.  Pop.  (1906]  9334.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  Oise,  on  which  it  has  a  busy  port.  The  manufacture  of 
machinery,  heavy  iron  go04^  and  nails,  and  copper  and  iron 
founding,  are  important  industries,  and  there  are  important 
metallurgical  and  engineering  works  at  Montataire,  about  a  m. 
distant;  bricks  and  tiles  and  glass  are  also  manufactured,  and 
the  Northern  railway  has  workshops  here.  The  church  {12th 
to  15th  centuries)  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  a  caatle  in  which  Charles  VI.  resided  during  the  period  of  his 
madness.  Creil  played  a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  wars  oi 
the  14th,  isth  and  i6th  centuries. 

CRELL  (or  Krell),  NICHOLAS  (c.  1551-1601),  chancellor  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Leipzig,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town.  About  1580  he  entered  the  service 
of  Christian,  the  eldest  son  of  Augustus  1.,  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  when  Christian  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  in  1586,  be- 
came his  most  influential  counsellor.  Crell's  religious  views  were 
Calvinistic  or  Crypto-Calvinistic,  and  both  before  and  after  his 
appointment  as  chancellor  in  1589  he  sought  to  substitute  his 
own  form  of  faith  for  the  Luthcranism  which  was  the  accepted 
rehgion  of  electoral  Saxony.  Calvinists  were  appointed  to  many 
important  ecclesiasdcal  and  educational  offices;  a  translation  of 
the  Bible  with  Calvinistic  annotations  was  brought  out;  and 
other  measures  were  taken  by  Crell  to  attain  his  end.  In  foreign 
politics,  also,  he  sought  to  change  the  traditional  policy  of 
Saxony,  acting  in  unison  with  John  Casimir,  administrator 
of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  promising  assistance  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  These  proceedings,  coupled  with  the  jealousy  felt 
at  Crell's  high  position  and  autocratic  conduct,  made  the  chan- 
cellor very  unpopular,  and  when  the  elector  died  in  October 
1591  he  was  deprived  of  his  offices  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
order  of  Frederick  William,  duke  of  Saxe-AItenburg,  the  regent 
for  the  young  elector  Christian  II.  His  trial  was  delayed  until 
1595,  and  then,  owing  partly  to  the  interference  of  the  imperial 
court  of  justice  (Reickskamtnergerichl),  dragged  on  for  six  years. 
At  length  it  was  referred  by  the  emperor  Ruddpb  II.  to  a  aouTI 
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of  appeal  at  ProgDe,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed.  This 
was  carried  out  at  Dresden  on  the  9th  of  October  1601, 

See  A.  V.  Richard,  Der  kurfarsUiche  siUksische  KaniUr  Dr 
Nicoiaus  Krtil  (Frankfort,  1S60);  B.  BohnensULdt,  Das  Prozessver- 
fakren  ^itn  den  kursochsiscken  Kanzler  Dr  Nikolaus  Krell  (Halle, 
IQOi);  F.  Brandes,  Der  Karnler  Krell,  tin  Opfer  drs  OrlhodoxUmus 
(Leipzig,  1873);  and  E,  L.  T.  Henke,  Caspar  Peuctr  und  Nicoiaus 
KreU  (Marburg,  1865). 

OltffllA,  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Cremona,  a6  m.  N.E.  by  rail  from  the  town  of 
Cremona.  Pop.  (1901)  town,  8017;  commune,  9609.  It  is 
dtuated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Serio,  240  ft.  above  aea-Ievel, 
in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district.  The  cathedral  has  a 
fine  Lombard  Gothic  facade  of  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century ; 
the  campanile  belongs  to  the  same  period;  the  rest  of  the  church 
has  been  restored  in  the  baroque  style.  The  clock  tower  opposite 
dates  from  theperiodof  Venetian  dominion  in  the  i6thand  17th 
centuries.  The  castle,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy, 
was  demolished  in  1S09.  The  chuich  of  S.  Maria,  |  m.  E.  of  the 
town,  was  begun  in  1490  by  Giov.  Batt.  Battaggio;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  central  dome,  and  the  exterior  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  polychrome  Lombard  work  (£.  Gussallj  in 
RassegtM  d'  arte,  1905,  p.  17). 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Crema  is  uncertain.  In  the 
loth  century  it  appeais  to  have  been  the  principal  place  of  the 
territory  known  as  Isola  Fukheria.  In  the  13th'  century  it 
was  allied  with  Milan  and  attacked  by  Cremona,  but  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  Barbarossa  in  1160.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1185. 
It  fell  under  the  Visconti  in  1338,  and  joined  the  Lombard 
republic  in  1447;  but  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1449,  and, 
except  from  1509  to  1529,  remained  under  their  dominion 
until  1797. 

CREMATION  (Lat.  cremare,  to  bum),  the  burning  of  human 
corpses.  This  method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  general  practice  of  the  ancient  worid,  with  the  important 
exceptions  of  Egypt,  where  bodies  were  embalmed,  Judaea, 
wherethey  wereburiedinsepukhres,  and  China,  where  they  were 
buried  in  the  earth.  In  Greece,  for  instance,  so  well  ascertained 
was  the  law  that  only  suicides,  unteethed  children,  and  persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  denied  the  right  to  be  burned.  At 
Rome,  one  of  the  XII.  Tables  said,  "  Hominem  mortuum  in  urbe 
ne  sepelito,  neve  urito";  and  in  fart,  from  the  close  of  the 
rqiublic  to  the  end  of  the  4th  Christian  century,  burning  on  the 
pyre  or  rogus  was  the  general  rule.'  Whether  in  any  of  these 
cases  cremation  was  adopted  or  rejected  for  sanitary  or  for 
superstitious  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Embalming  would 
probably  not  succeed  in  cUmates  less  warm  and  dry  than  the 
Egyptian.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  might  also  be  a  consideration. 
Tbe  Chinese  are  influenced  by  the  doctrine  of  Feng-Shui,  or 
incomprehensible  wind  water;  they  must  have  a  properly  placed 
grave  in  their  own  land,  and  with  this  view  their  corpses  are  sent 
home  from  long  distances  abroad.  Even  the  jews  used  cremation 
in  the  vale  of  Tophet  when  a  plague  came;  and  the  modern 
Jews  of  Berlin  and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  at  Mile 
End  cemetery  were  among  the  first  to  welcome  the  lately  revived 
process.  Probably  also,  some  nations  had  religious  objections 
to  the  potltition  of  the  sacred  principle  of  fire,  and  therefore 
practised  exposure,  suspension,  throwing  into  the  sea,  cave- 
bnrial,  desiccation  or  envelopment.*  Some  at  least  of  these 
methods  must  obviously  have  been  suggested  simply  by  the 
readiest  means  at  hand.  Cremation  is  still  practised  over  a  great 
port  of  Asia  and  America,  but  not  always  in  the  same  form. 
II1U8,  the  ashes  may  be  stored  in  urns,  or  buried  in  the  earth, 
iX'thrcwo  to  the  wind,  or  (as  among  the  Digger  Indians)  smeared 
with  gum  on  the  heads  of  the  mourners.  In  one  case  the  three 
processes  of  embalming,  burning  and  burying  arc  gone  through ; 
and  in  another,  if  a  member  of  the  tribe  die  at  a  great  distance 
from  home,  some  df  his  money  and  clothes  are  nevertheless 
bmtied  by  the  fomily.     As  iood,  weapons,  &c.,  wk  sometimes 

I  Macrobius  says  it  wa«  disused  in  the  reign  of  the  younger  Theo- 
dosins  (Gibbon  v.  411). 

>  The  Colchians,  says  Sir  ThoB.  Bi«»ne,  made  their  graves  in  the 
air,  M.  on  trees. 


buried  with  the  body,  so  they  are  sometimes  burned  with  the 
body,  the  whole  ashes  being  collected.*  The  Siamese  have  a 
singular  institution,  according  to  which,  before  burning,  the 
embalmed  body  lies  in  a  temple  for  a  pniod  determined  by  the 
rank  of  the  dead  man, — the  king  for  six  months,  and  so  down- 
wards. If  the  poor  relatives  cannot  aflord  fuel  and  the  other 
necessary  preparations,  they  bury  the  body,  but  exhume  it  for 
buroing  when  an  opportunity  occurs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pracdce  of  creniation  in 
modem  Europe  was  at  firststopped,  and  has  since  been  prevented 
in  great  measure,  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body;  pardy  also  by  the  notion  tliat  the  Christian's  body 
was  redeemed  and  purified.*  Some  clergymen,  however,  as  the 
late  Mr  Haweis  in  his  Ashes  to  Ashes,  a  Cremalion  Prelude 
(London,  1874),  have  been  prominent  in  favour  of  cremation.. 
The  objection  of  the  clergy  was  disposed  of  by  the  philanthropist 
Lord  Shaftesbury  when  he  asked,  "  What  would  in  such  a  case 
become  of  the  blessed  martyrs?  "  The  very  general  practice  of 
burying  bodies  in  the  precincts  of  a  church  in  order  that  the 
dead  might  take  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  persons  resorting  to 
the  church,  and  the  religious  ceremony  which  precedes  both  Euro- 
pean burials  and  Asiatic  cremations,  have  given  the. question  a 
religious  aspect.  It  is,  however,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  really  a 
sanitary  one.  TTie  disgusting  results  of  pit-burial  made  ceme- 
teries necessary.  But  cemeteries  are  equally  liable  to  over- 
crowding, and  are  often  nearer  to  inhabited  houses  than  the  old 
churchyards.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  moke  a  cemetery  safe 
approximately  by  selecting  a  sod  which  is  dry,  close  and  porous, 
by  careful  drainage,  and  by  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules 
prescribing  a  certain  depth  (8  to  10  ft.)  and  a  certain  superficies 
(4  yds.)  for  graves.  But  a  great  mass  of  sanitary  objections  may 
be  brought  against  even  recent  cemeteries  in  various  countries. 
A  dense  clay,  the  best  soil  for  preventing  the  levitation  of  gas, 
is  the  worst  for  the  process  of  decomposition.  The  danger  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  careful  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid.  Vault-burial  in  metallic  coffins, 
even  when  sawdust  charcoal  is  used,  is  still  more  dangerous 
than  ordinary  burial.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
cemetery  system  can  only  be  temporary.  The  soil  is  gradually 
filled  with  bones;  houses  crowd  round;  the  law  itself  permits 
the  reopening  of  graves  at  the  expiry  of  fourteen  years.  We 
shall  not,  indeed,  as  Browne  says,  "  be  knaved  out  of  our  graves 
to  have  our  skulls  made  drinking  bowb  and  our  bones  turned 
into  pipesi"  But  on  this  ground  of  sentiment  cremation  would 
certainly  prevent  any  interruption  of  that  "  sweet  sleep  and 
calm  rest  "  which  the  old  prayer  that  the  earth  might  lie  lightly 
has  associated  with  the  grave.  And  in  the  meantime  we  should 
escape  the  horror  of  putrefaction  and  of  the  "  small  cold  worm 
that  fretteth  the  enshrouded  form." 

In  Europe  Christian  burial  was  long  associated  entirely  with  the 
ordinary  practice  of  committing  the  corpse  to  the  grave.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  many  (Ustinguished  physicians 
and  chemists,  especially  in  Italy,  began  prominently  to  advocate 
cremation.  In  1874,  a  congress  called  to  consider  the  matter  at 
Milan  resolved  to  petition  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  clause 
in  the  new  sanitary  code,  penpitting  cremation  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  syndics  of  the  commune.  In  Switzerland  Dr 
Vegmann  Ercolani  was  the  champion  of  the  cause  (see  bis 
Cremalum  the  most  RaHorKd  Method  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead, 
4th  ed.,  Zurich,  1874).  So  long  ago  as  1797  cremation  was 
seriously  discussed  by  the  French  Assembly  under  the  Directory, 
and  the  events  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  again  brought  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  press  and  the  sanitary 
authorities.  The  military  experiments  at  S£dan,  Chalons  and 
Metz,  of  burying  large  numbers  of  bodies  with  quicklime,  or 
pitch  and  straw,  were  not  successful,  but  very  dangerous.  The 
matter  was  considered  by  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  cemetery  at  M£ry-sur-Oise;  and  the  prelect 

'  In  the  case  of  a  great  man  then;  was  often  a  burnt  oflerii^  of 
animals  and  even  of  slaves  (see  Caeaar,  De  bdi.  Coil.  iv.). 

*  A  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (see  TertuUian,  D*  «M)ta,  C  51,  cited 
in  Muller,  Lex.  des  Kirchenrefhls,  s.v.  "  Begrabniss^'). 
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of  the  Seine  in  1874  sent  a  circular  asking  information  to  all  the 
cremation  societies  in  Europe.  In  Britain  the  subject  had 
slumbered  fot  two  centuries,  since  in  1658  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
publi^ed  his  quaint  Sydriolapkia,  or  Urn-burial,  which  was 
mainly  founded  on  the  De  fimere  Rontanormn  of  the  learned 
Kirchnuumus.  In  1817  Dr  J.  Jamieaon  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
*'  Origin  of  Cremation  "  {Pfoc.  Royal  Sac.  Edin.,  iSr?),  and  for 
many  years  prior  to  1874  Dr  Lord,  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Hampstead,  continued  to  urge  the  practical  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  the  system. 

It  was  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  however,  who  first  brought  the 
question  prominently  before  the  public.  Thompson's  problem 
was — "  Given  a  dead  body,  to  resolve  it  into  carbonic  add,  water 
and  ammonia,  rapidly,  safely  and  not  unpleasantly."  To  solve 
this  problem,  experiments  were  made  by  Dr  PoUi  at  the  Milan 
gas  works,  fully  described  in  Dr  Pietra  Santa's  book.  La  Crtma- 
tion  des  maris  en  Prance  el  i  I'ilranger,  and  by  Professor  Brunetti, 
who  exhibited  an  apparatus  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873, 
and  who  stated  his  results  in  La  Cremaxiotie  dei  cadaveri  (Padua, 
1873).  Polli  obtained  complete  incineration  or  calcination  of 
dogs  by  the  use  of  coal-gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  applied 
to  a  cylindrical  retort  of  refracting  clay,  so  as  to  consume  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion.  The  process  was  complete 
in  two  hours,  and  the  ashes  weighed  about  5%  ot  the  weight 
before  cremation.  Brunetti  used  an  oblong  furnace  of  refracting 
brick  with  side-doors  to  regulate  the  draught,  and  above  a  cast- 
iron  dome  with  movable  shutters.  The  body  was  placed  on 
a  metallic  plate  suspended  on  iron  wire.  The  gas  generated 
escaped  by  the  shutters,  and  in  two  hours  carbonization  was 
complete.  The  heat  was  then  raised  and  concentrated,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  hours  the  operation  was  over;  180  lb  of  wood  costing 
3S.  4d.  sterling  was  burned.  In  a  reverberating  furnace  used  by 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  a  body,  weighing  144  lb,  was  reduced  in 
fifty  minutes  to  about  4  lb  of  lime  dust.  The  noxious  gases, 
which  were  undoubtedly  produced  during  the  first  five  minutes 
of  combustion,  passed  through  a  Sue  into  a  second  furnace  and 
were  entirely  consumed.  In  the  ordinary  Siemens  regenerative 
furnace  (which  was  adapted  by  Redam  in  Germany  for  crema- 
tion, and  also  by  Sir  Henry  lliompson)  only  the  hot-blast  was 
used,  the  body  supplying  hydrogen  and  carbon;  or  a  stream 
of  heated  hydrocarbon  mised  with  heated  air  was  sent  from  a 
gasometer  supplied  with  coal,  charcoal,  peat  or  wood, — the  brick 
or  iron-cased  chamber  being  thus  heated  to  a  high  degree  before 
cremation  begins. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  form  an  English  sodety  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  cremation.  A  declaration  of  its  objects  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  on  the  13th  January  1874  by  the  follow- 
ing persons^Shirley  Brooks,  William  Eassie,  Ernest  Hart,  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  G.  H.  Hawkins,  John  Cordy  JeaSreson,  F, 
Lehmann,  C.  F.  Lord,  W.Shaen,  A.  Strahan,  (Sir)  Henry  Thomp- 
son, Major  Vaughan,  Rev.  C.  Voysey  and  (Sir)  T.  Spencer  Wells; 
and  they  frequently  met  to  consider  the  necessary  steps  in  order 
to  attain  their  object.  The  laws  and  regulations  having  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  the  membership  of  the  sodety  was  con- 
stituted by  an  aimual  contribution  for  expenses,  and  a  sub- 
scription to  the  following  declaration : — 

"  We  disapprove  the  present  custom  of  burying;  the  dead,  and 
desire  to  substitute  some  mode  which  shall  rapidly  resolve  the 
body  into  its  component  elements  by  a  process  which  cannot  offend 
the  living,  and  shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous. 
Until  some  better  method  is  devised,  we  desire  to  adopt  that  usually 
known  as  cremation." 

Finally,  on  99th  April  a  meeting  was  held,  a  council  was 
formed,  and  Sir  H.  Thompson  was  ^ected  president  and  chair- 
man. Mr  Eassie  (who  in  t875  published  a  valuable  work  on 
Cremaiitm  of  the  Dead)  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  honorary 
secretary .»  In  r875  the  foBowing  were  added:— Mrs  Rose  Mary 
Crawrfiay,  Mr  Hi^ord  Burr,  Rev.  J.  Long,  Mr  W.  Robinson 
and  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert.  Subsequently  followed  Lord 
Bramwell,  Sir  Chas.  Cameron,  Dr  Farquharson,  Sir  Douglas 
Galton,  Lord  Playfair,  Mr  Martin  Ridley  Smith,  Mr  James  A. 

'  This  was  the  first  sodety  formed  in  Europe  for  the  promotion  of 


Budgctt.  Mr  Edmund  Yatea,  Mr  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Mr  J.  C.  Swin- 
buroe-Hanham,  the  duke  of  Westminster  (on  Lord  BramweU'a 
death),  and  Sii  Arthur  Arnold.  These  may  be  considered  the 
pioneets  of  the  movement  for  reform. 

On  account  of  difficulties  and  prejudices*  the  council  was  uiuible 
to  purchase  a  freehold  until  1878,  when  an  acre  was  obtained 
at  Woking,  not  far  distant  from  the  cemetery.  At  this  time  the 
furnace  employed  by  Professor  Gorini  of  Lodi,  Italy,  aK>earcd 
to  be  the  best  for  working  with  on  a  small  scale;  and  he  was 
invited  to  visit  England  to  superintend  its  erection.  This  was 
completed  in  r879,  and  the  body  of  a  horse  was  cremated 
rapidly  and  completely  without  any  smoke  or  effluvia  from  the 
chimney.  No  sooner  was  this  successful  step  taken  than  the 
president  received  a  communication  from  the  Home  Office, 
which  resulted  in  a  personal  interview  with  the  home  secretary; 
the  issue  of  which  was  that  if  the  sodety  desired  to  avoid  direct 
hostile  action,  an  assurance  must  be  given  that  no  cremation 
should  be  attempted  without  leave  first  obtained  from  the 
minister.  This  of  course  was  ^ven,  no  further  building  took 
place,  and  the  society's  labours  were  confined  to  employing 
means  to  diffuse  information  on  the  subject.  Sir  Spencer  Wells 
brought  it  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  1880,  when  a  petition  to  the  home  secretary  for 
permission  to  adopt  cremation  was  largely  signed  by  the  leading 
men  in  town  and  country,  but  without  any  immediate  result. 
The  next  important  devdopment  was  an  application  to  the 
council  in  1883,  by  Captain  Hanham  in  Dorset^iire,  to  undertake 
the  cremation  of  two  deceased  relatives  who  had  left  e]q>ress  in- 
structions to  that  effect.  The  home  secretary  was  applied  to,  and 
refused.  ThelM>dieswerepreserved,andCaptainHanhamerected 
a  crematorium  on  his  estate,  and  the  cremation  took  place  there. 
He  himself,  dying  a  year  later,  was  cremated  also;  in  both  cases 
the  result  was  attained  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  J.  C.  Swin- 
bume-Hanham,  who  succeeded  Mr  Eassie  in  1S88  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  sodety.  The  govenmient  took  no  notice.  But 
in  1883  a  cremation  was  performed  in  Wales  by  a  man  on  the  body 
of  his  child,  and  legal  proceedings  were  taken  against  him.  Mi 
Justice  Stephen,  in  February  18S4,  delivered  his  well-known 
judgment  at  the  Assizes  there,  declaring  cremation  to  be  a 
legal  procedure,  provided  no  nuisance  were  caused  thereby  to 
others.  The  council  of  the  sodety  at  once  declared  themselves 
absolved  from  their  promise  to  the  Home  Office,  and  publidy 
offered  to  perform  cremation,  laying  down  strict  rules  for  careful 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  in.  every  case.  They  stated  that 
they  were  fully  aware  that  the  chief  practical  objection  to  cre- 
mation was  that  it  removed  traces  of  poison  or  violence  wMch 
might  have  caused  death.  Declining  to  trust  the  very  imperfect 
statement  generally  made  respecting  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
ordinary  death  certificate  (unless  a  coroner's  inquest  had  been 
hdd),  they  adopted  a  system  of  very  stringent  inquiry,  the  result 
of  which  in  each  case  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  president,  to 
be  investigated  and  approved  by  him  before  cremation  could  take 
place,  with  the  right  to  decline  or  require  an  inquest  if  he  thought 
proper;  and  this  course  has  been  followed  ever  since  the  first 
cremation. 

It  was  on  i6th  March  1885  that  the  first  cranation  at 
Woking  took  place,  the  subject  being  a  lady.*  In  188S  it  became 
necessary,  nearly  100  bodies  having  been  by  this  date  cremated, 
to  build  a  large  hall  for  religious  service,  as  well  as  waiting-rooms, 

connexion  with  the  crematorium  there.  The  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Westminster  headed  the  appeal  for  funds,  each  with  £105. 
The  former  (the  9th  duke  of  Bedford)  eqiedaUy  took  gieat 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  sodety,  and  offered  to  funiiah 
further  donations  to  any  extent  necessary.  During  the  next 
two  years  he  generously  defrayed  costs  to  the  amount  of  £3500, 
and  built  a  smaller  crematorium  adjacent  for  himself  and  f  unily. 
The  latter  building  was  first  used  on  the  rSth  of  January  iSQr, 
8  few  days  after  the  duke's  own  death.     The  number  of  cremations 
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slowly  iDcreaMd  year  by  year,  and  the  total  at  the  end  ai 
1900  was  1834.  Many  of  Uiese  were  persons  of  distinction — by 
rank,  or  by  attainments  in  art,  literature  and  science,  01  in 
public  life. 

The  council  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
oational  system  of  death  certification,  to  be  enforced  by  law 
as  an  essential  and  much-needed  reform  in  connexion 
^J^^_  with  cremation.  On  the  6tb  of  January  1  Sgj  the  duke 
tfn,  "  of  Westminster  introduced  a  deputation  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  Mr  Asquith,  and  the 
president  of  the  Cremation  Society  opened  the  case,  showing;  that 
no  less  than  7  %  of  the  burials  in  En^nd  took  place  without  any 
certificate,  while  in  some  districts  it  was  far  greater.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  the  home  secretary  appointed  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Walter 
Foster,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  "  inquire  into  the 
sufficiency  of  the  existing  law  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  ,  . . 
and  especially  for  detecting  the  causes  of  death  due  to  poison, 
violence,  and  criminal  neglect."  After  a  prolonged  inquiry 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence,  a  full  rep<»t  and 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom  were  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
published  as  a  blue-book  in  the  autumn  of  1893.' 

The  fcdlowing  aradusioaa  are  quoted  from  this  volume: — Paeeiii. 
"  So  far  as  affording  a  record  of  the  true  cause  of  death  and  the 
dettctioa  of  it  in  cases  where  death  nuLy  have  been  due  to  violence, 
poison,  or  where  criminal  neglect  is  concerned,  the  class  of  certiBed 
deaths  leaves  much  to  be  desired."  Page  iv,  Ceniiication  is  ex- 
tremely important  as  a  deterrent  of  crime,  and  numeraua  procrfs  are 
given  at  length  in  support  of  the  statement.  ..."  Contrast  this 
class  with  that  of  uncertilied  deaths,  when  the  result  is  such  as  to 
loTtx  upon  your  Committee  the  conviction  that  vastly  more  deaths 
occur  annually  from  foul  play  and  criminal  neglect  than  the  law 
neogniiei."  Page  viii.  Great  uncertainty  in  resortmg  to  thecoroner's 
court,  and  want  of  ivstem  in  connexion  with  the  practice  of  it,  are 
affirmed  to  exist.  Page  x.  It  ia  stated  that  the  opportunity  for 
perpetrating  crime  is  great  in  the  considerable  class  of  uncertified 
cases  .  .  .  "  m  short,  the  existing  procedure  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  criminal  dasses."  "  Your  Committee  are  much  impreased  with 
the  serious  poesibilitiea  implied  in  a  system  which  permits  death 
and  burial  to  take  place  without  the  production  of  satisfactory 
medicalevidenceofthecauseof  death."  Pagexii.  "  Your  Committee 
have  arrived  at  the  conduaon  that  the  appcnntment  oi  medical 
offidals,  who  should  invest^te  all  cases  of  death  which  are  not 
certified  hv  a  medical  practitioner  in  attendance,  is  a  propasa)  which 
deserves  their  support." 

In  considering  cremation,  the  committee  reported  as  follows: — 
I^ge  xxii.  "  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one 
question  in  connexion  with  this  method  of  disposing  of  a  dead  body 
to  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  refer.  That  question  is  the  sup- 
posed danger  to  the  community  ari»ng  from  the  fact  that  with  the 
destruction  of  the  body  the  possibility  of  obtaining  evidence  ol  the 
cause  of  death  by  post-mortem  examination  also  disappears."  The 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Cremation  Society  of  England 
having  been  described, "  your  Committecare  of  opinion  that  with  the 
precautions  adopted  in  connexio*  with  cremation,  as  carried  out  by 
the  Cremation  Society,  there  is  little  probability  that  cases  of  crime 
would  escape  detection,  but  inasmuch  as  these  precautions  are 
purely  voluntary,  your  Committee  consider  that  in  the  interests  of 
public  safety  such  regulations  should  be  enforced  by  law." 

Tlie  Cremation  Society  felt  that  this  report  much  strengthened 
the  case  for  legislation  amending  the  taw  of  death  certification. 
In  August  1894  the  president  of  the  society  laid  the  results  of  the 
select  committee  before  the  British  Medical  Association  at 
Bristol,  and  a  unanimous  vote  was  obtained  in  favour  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  it.  In  November  a  second  deputation 
waited  on  Mr  Asquith,  in  which  the  president  of  the  society 
begged  him  to  carry  out  the  system  recommended.  The  home 
secretary  replied  that  the  business  belonged  to  the  department 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  it  was  already  dealing 
with  the  question  and  bringing  it  to  a  satisfactory  solution.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  government  changed,  other  questions 
became  pressing  and  furth»  consideration  of  the  subject  was 
postponMl. 

With  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
before  mentioned,  the  regulations  necessary  for  registiation  of 
death  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead  may  be  outlined  as  follows: — 


(i)  That  no  body  should  be  buried,  cremated,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  mthout  a  medical  certificate  of  death  signed,  after  personal 
knowledge  and  observation,  or  by  information  obtained  after  in- 
vestigation made  by  a  qualified  medical  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  (3)  A  qualified  medical  man  should  be  appointed  as  oflidal 
certifier  in  every  parish,  or  district  of  neighbouring  parishes,  his  duty 
being  to  inquire  into  all  cases  of  death  and  report  the  cause  in 
writing,  together  with  such  other  details  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. This  would  naturally  tall  within  the  duties  of  the  medical 
officer  (^  health  for  the  district,  and  registration  ^ould  be  made 
at  his  office.  (3)  If  the  circumstances  of  death  obvioudy  demand 
a  coroner's  inquest,  the  case  should  be  transferred  to  his  court  and 
the  cause  determined,  with  or  without  autopsy.  If  there  appears 
to  be  no  ground  for  holding  an  inquest,  and  autopsy  be  necessary 
to  the  furnishing  of  a  certificate,  the  official  certifier  should  make  it, 
and  state  the  result  in  his  repCNt.  (4)  No  person  or  company  should 
be  henceforth  permitted  to  construct  or  use  an  apparatus  for  cremat- 
ing human  bodies  without  license  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
or  other  authority.  (5}  No  crematory  should  be  so  employed  unless 
the  site,  construction,  and  system  <n  management  have  lieen  ap- 
proved after  survey  by  an  officer  appointed  by  government  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  licence  to  construct  or  use  a  crematory  should 
not  be  withheld  if  guarantees  are  given  that  the  conditions  required 
are  or  will  be  complied  with.  All  such  crematories  to  be  subject  at 
all  times  to  inspection  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  government. 

(6)  The  burning  <rf  a  human  body,  otherwise  than  in  an  officially 
recocnized  crematory,  should  be  ill^al,  and  punisliable  by  penalty. 

(7)  No  human  body  should  be  cremated  unless  the  official  examiner 
added  the  words  "  Cremation  permitted."  This  he  should  be  bound 
to  do  if,  after  due  inquiiy,  he  can  certify  that  the  deceased  has  died 
from  natural  causes,  ana  not  from  ill-treatment,  poison  or  violence. 

The  Cremation  Act  1902  (2  Ed.  VII.  ch,  8),  and  the  regula- 
tions* made  thereunder  by  the  home  secretary,  have  since 
given  legislative  effect  to  some  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
and  have  laid  down  a  code  of  laws  applicable  and  binding  where 
cremation  is  resorted  to.  But  the  amendments  in  the  law  of 
death  certification  generally,  so  longpressed  for  by  the  Cremation 
Society  of  England  and  recommended  by  the  sdect  committee, 
are  none  the  less  necessary. 

Undoubtedly  in  popi^ous  communities  and  in  crowded 
districts  the  burial  of  dead  bodies  is  liable  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  living.  As  early  as  1840  a.  commission  had  been 
appointed,  including  some  of  tie  earliest  authorities  on  sanitary 
sdence, — namely,  Drs  Southwood  Smith,  Chadwick,  Milroy, 
Sutherland,  Waller  Lewis  and  others, — to  conduct  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  burial-grounds  of  London  and  large 
provincial  towns.  By  the  report' the  existence  of  such  a  danger 
was  strikingly  demonstrated,  and  intramtual  interments  were  in 
consequence  made  illegal,  llie  advocates  of  burial  then  declared 
that  interment  in  certain  light  soils  would  safely  and  efficiently 
decompose  the  putrefying  elements  which  begin  to  be  developed 
the  moment  death  takes  place,  and  which  rapidly  become 
dangerous  to  the  living,  still  more  so  in  the  case  of  deaths  from 
contagious  disease.  But  these  light  dry  soils  and  elevated  spots 
are  precisely  those  best  adapted  for  human  habitation  i  to  say 
nothing  of  their  value  for  food-production.  Granted  the 
efficiency  of  such  burial,  it  only  effects  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  what  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  accomplishes  with 
absolute  safety  in  an  hour.  In  a  densely  populated  country 
the  struggle  between  the  claims  of  the  dead  and  the  living  to 
occupy  the  choicest  sites  becomes  a  serious  matter.  All  decaying 
animal  remains  give  o&  effluvia — gases — which  are  transferred 
through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  to  become  converted  into 
vegetable  growth  of  some  kint^— trees,  crops,  garden  produce, 
grass,  ftc.  Every  plant  absorbs  these  gases  by  its  leaves,  each 
one  of  which  is  provided  with  himdreds  of  stoma ta— open  mouths 
— by  which  they  fix  or  utilize  the  carbon  to  form  woody  fibre, 
and  give  oS  free  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
air  we  breathe  is  kept  pure  by  the  constant  interaction  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain 
that  the  gaseous  products  arising  from  a  cremated  body — 
amounting,  although  invisible,  to  no  less  than  97  %  of  its  weight, 
3%  only  remaining  as  solids,  in  the  form  of  a  pure  white  ash — 

*  Statutory  Ruits  and  Orders,  1003,  No.  286,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
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become  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  integral  and  active  elements 
in  some  form  of  vegetable  life.  The  result  of  this  reasoning  has 
been  that,  by  slow  degrees,  crematoria  have  been  constructed 
at  oiany  of  the  populous  dties  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad 
(»ee  Statistics  below). 

The  subject  of  employing  cremation  for  the  bodies  of  those 
who  die  of  contagious  disease  is  a  most  important  one.  Sir  H. 
Thompson  advocated  this  course  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  held  in  London  in  1891 ;  and 
a  resolution  strongly  approving  the  practice  was  carried  unan- 
imously at  a  large  meeting  of  experts  and  medica!  officers  of  health. 
Such  deseases  are  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  consump- 
tion, malignant  cholera,  enteric,  relapsing  and  puerperal  fevers, 
the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  which  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  upwards  of  80,000,  Complete  disinfection  takes  place  by 
means  of  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  body,  is  exposed. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  compulsory  to  report  any  case  m  the 
foregoing  list,  whenever  it  occurs,  to  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  district;  and  it  is  customary  to  disinfect  the  rooms 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  clothes  and  furniture  used  by  the 
patient  if  the  case  be  fatal;  but  the  body,  which  is  the  source 
and  origin  of  the  evil,  and  is  itself  loaded  with  the  germs  of  a 
specific  poison,  is  left  to  the  chances  which  attach  to  its  preserva- 
tion in  that  condition,  when  buried  in  a  fit  or  unfit  soil  or 
situation. 

The  process  of  preparing  a  body  for  cremation  requires  a  brief 
notice.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is  to  place  it  (in  the  usual 
shroud)  in  a  light  pine  shell,  discarding  all  heavy  oak  or  other 
coffin,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  furnace  in  that  manner. 
Thus  there  is  no  handling  or  exposure  of  the  body  after  it  reaches 
the  crematorium.  The  type  of  furnace  in  general  use  is  on  the 
reverberatory  principle,  the  body  being  consumed  in  a  separate 
chamber  heated  to  over  2000°  Fahr.  by  a  coke  fire.  In  a  few 
instances  a  furnace  burning  ordinary  illuminating  gas  instead  of 
coke  is  in  use.  (H.  Th.) 

Staliilics.—T)\t  following  statistics  show  the  history  of  modern 
cremation  and  its  progress  at  home  and  abroad: — 


Foreign  Countries.— 
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published  their  first  cases  in  1872.  Brunetti  exhibited  his  at  Vienna 
m  1873.  All  were  performed  in  the  open  air.  The  next  in  Europe 
waa  a  single  case  at  Breslau  in  >874'  Soon  after,  an  English  lady 
was  cremated  in  a  closed  apparatus  (siemens)  at  Dresden.  The  next 
cremation  in  a  closed  receptacle  took  place  at  Milan  in  1876.  In 
the  same  year  a  Cremation  Society  was  formed,  a  handsome  building 
was  erected,  and  two  Gorint  furnaces  were  at  work  in  1880.  In 
1899  the  total  number  of  cremations  was  1355.  In  Italy  38  crema- 
toria exist,  viz.  at  Alessandria,  Asti,  Bologna,  Bm.,  Brescia,  Como, 
Cremona,  Florence,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Lodi,  Mantua.  Milan,  Modena, 
Novara,  Padua,  Perugia.  Pisa,  Pistoia,  Rome,  San  Remo,  Siena, 
Speiia,  Turin,  Udine,  Verona  and  Venice.  The  total  number  of 
cremations  in  Italy  in  1906  was  4^0. 

In  Germany  the  first  crematorium  was  erected  at  Gotha;  it  was 
Opened  in  187S,  and  the  total  cremationsdown  to  September  let.  1907, 
numbered  1584.  At  Ohisdorf,  Hamburg,  the  crematorium  waa 
opened  in  November  1892,  and  the  total  cremations  down  to 
Sei>tember  ist,  1907,  numbered  3521.  At  Heidelberg  the  crema- 
torium was  opened  in  1891,  and  the  total  cremationShdown  to 
September  Ist.  1^07,  numbered  1741.  Throughout  the  German 
empire  there  are.  in  addition  to  the  above,  crematoria  at  Bremen, 
Eisenach,  Jena.  Karlsruhe,  Mannheim,  Mainz,  Offenbach.  Heilbronn, 
tllm,  Chemniti  and  Stuttgart,  besides  over  eighty  societies  for  pro- 
moting cremation.  The  total  number  of  cremations  which  took 
place  tn  Germany  in  1906  waa  2057,  making  a  total  of  13,614  down 
to  September  ist,  1907. 

Other  societies  exist  in  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium.  Sweden, 
Norway  and   Switzerland.     At   the   crematorium   at   Copenhagen 

E  bodies  were  cremated  in  1906.  the  total  being  500.  The  Stock- 
Im  crematorium  was  opened  in  October  18S7,  and  the  cremations 
in  1006  numbered  56.  The  Gothenburg  crematorium  (also  in 
Sweden)  was  opened  in  Januaiy  1890,  and  the  cremations  there 
in  1906  were  14.  Switzerland  has  four  crematoria,  viz.  at  Basel, 
Geneva,  Zurich  and  St  Gallon — 524  cremations  took  place  in  that 
country  in  1906. 

In  Paris  a  cremation  society  was  founded  in  1880,  and  in  1886- 
1887  a  large  crematorium  was  constructed  by  the  municipal  council 
at  Pere  Lachaise,  containing  three  Gorini  furnaces.  It  was  first 
used  in  October  1887  for  two  men  who  died  of  small-pox.  The 
demand  became  large;  an  improved  furnace  was  soon  devised,  the 
unclaimed  bodies  at  the  hospitals  and  the  remains  at  the  dissecting 


rooms  being  cremated  there,  besides  a  large  number  of  embryoa. 
In  1906  the  number,  including  the  laat-named  class,  was  6906. 
The  total  number  of  incinerations  at  P^re  Lachaise  down  to 
December  31st.  1906  (including  both  classes)  was  86,962;  but  the- 
employment  erf  cremation  for  the  purposes  named  has  deterred  a 
resort  to  it  by  oiany.  Had  a  separate  establishment  been  organized 
for  the  public,  its  success  would  have  been  greater.  A  magnificent 
edifice  has  been  constructed  by  the  municipality  of  Paris  for  the 
conservation  of  the  ashes  of  perw>ns  who  have  been  cremated. 
Crematoria  have  been  established  also  at  Rouen,  Rheims  and 
Marseilles,  and  the  construction  of  crematoria  in  other  of  the  great 
provincial  centres  of  France  was  in  contemplation. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  since  1S44,  the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying  of 
contagious  disease  are  crematod,  and  there  is  also  a  separate  estab- 
lishment for  the  use  of  the  public. 

At  Tokio  in  Japan  no  fewer  than  23  crematoria  exist,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  cremations  and  burials  in  earth  take  place. 

At  Calcutta  a  crematorium  was  opened  in  1906. 

At  Montreal,  Canada,  there  is  a  crematorium  which  began  opera- 
tions in  1902,  and  completed  44  cremations  up  to  the  31st  of 
December  1905. 

United  Stales.— Theie  were  33  crematoria  in  the  United  Slates  on 
September  ist,  1907.  At  Fresh  Pond,  New  York,  erected  in  1885, 
the  total  number  of  cremations  to  December  31st,  1906,  being  8514. 
At  Buffalo,  N.Y..  the  first  cremation  taking  jdace  in  1885.  and  the 
total  number  down  to  December  31st,  1905,  being  7S7.  At  Troy 
(EariCrematorium),N.Y., the  first  cremation  takingplace  in  i890,and 
the  total  number  down  to  December  3iBt,  1905,  249.  At  Swinburne- 
Island,  N.Y.,  cremarions  beginning  in  [890,  total  to  Dfcember  31st, 
1905.  123.  At  Waterville,  K.Y.,  cremations  beginning  in  1893,  total 
to  December  3iBt,  1906,63.  At  St  Louis,  Misoouri,  cremations  begin- 
ning in  1888,  total  to  September  1st.  1907,  3151.  At  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  cremations  beginning  in  1888.  total  to  September  1st,  1907, 
1685.  At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  "  Odd  Fellows,''  opened  in  189s. 
total  to  December  31st,  1906,  6151.  Also  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,. 
"  Cypress  Lawn."  opened  in  1893.  total  to  December  3iBt.  1905. 
1493.  At  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  No.  1,  Rosedale.  operfed  in  1887.  total 
to  December  31st.  1905,  866;  No.  2,  Evwjreen,  opened  in  1902, 
total  to  December  31st,  1905,413;  No.  3.  Gower  Street,  opened  in 
1907  with  54  down  to  September  ist.  At  Bosttm,  Mass.,  opened  in 
1893,  total  to  September  rst,  1907,  3493.  At  Cindnnati,  Ohio, 
opened  in  1887,  total  to  September  ist,  1907,  1345.  At  Chicago, 
opened  in  1893,  total  to  September  ist,  1907,  2188.  At  Detrerit, 
Michigan,  opened  in  1887,  total  to  December  31st,  1905,  689.  At 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  opened  in  1886,  total  to  September  ist,  1907,  377. 
At  Baltimore,  opened  in  1889,  total  to  December  31st,  1905,  263. 
At  Lancaster,  Penn.,  opened  m  1884.  total  to  December  31st,  1906, 
106.  At  Davenport.  Iowa,  opened  m  1891,  total  to  September  ist, 
1907,331.  At  Milwaukee,  opened  in  1896,  total  to  October  1905,442. 
At  Washington,  opened  in  1897,  total  to  December  31st,  1905,  375. 
The  Le  Moyne  (Washington,  Pa.)  crematory,  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  was  erected  by  Dr  F.  Julius  le  Moyne  in  1876.  for  private 
use.  The  first  cremation  was  that  of  the  baronde  Palin,  of  New  York, 
DecemberGth,  1876.  Dr  F.Julius  k;  Moyne  died  October  1879,  and 
his  remains  were  cremated  in  his  own  crematory.  Total  number 
of  cremations  (to  1907)  41.  At  Pasadena,  Cal.,  opened  in  1805,  total 
to  September  1st,  1907,  491.  At  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  opened  in  i8q/. 
total  to  December  31st,  1905,  145.     At  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  opened  in 


Col.,  opened  i 
''    opened 


190T.  total  to  December  31st,  1905,383.  At  Denver, 
1904,  total  to  December  3iBt.  1905, 109.  At  Indiana- 
1904,  total  to  December  31st,  1905,32.  At  Oakland, 
L  1903,  total  to  September  ist,  1907,  3196.  At  Port- 
.  opened  in  1901.  total  to  [)ecember  31st,  1905,  337.      *~ 


Cal., 

land,  (       ,     ,  ,     ,  „.,„,,. 

Seattle,  Washington,  opened  in  1905,  with  31  to  the  end  of  that 

United  Kinedom. — There  were  13  crematoria  in  operation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  September  ist,  1907.  The  oldest  is  that  at 
Woking,  Surrey,  which  was  first  used  for  the  cremation  of  human 
remains  in  1885.  In  that  year  three  cremations  took  place  there, 
the  number  gradually  increasing  each  year  until  in  1901  301  bodies 
were  cremated.  Up  to  September  ist,  1Q07,  the  total  number  of 
cremations  at  Woki:^  was  2939.  Then  followed  the  crematorium 
at  Manchester,  opened  in  1893  with  90  in  1906  and  a  total  of  1085; 
at  Glasgow,  opened  in  1895  with  45  in  1906  and  a  total  of  353 ;  at 
Liverpool,  opened  in  1896,  with  46  in  1906  and  atotal  of  374;  at 
Hull,  opened  in  1901  (the  first  municipal  crematorium),  with  17  in 
1906  and  a  total  (^  1 16;  at  Darlington,  also  opened  in  JQOi.  with  13 


opened  in  1902,  with  i ^_.     _  ... 

came  the  Golder's  Green  crematorium,  Hampstead,  London,  which 
was  opened  in  December  1902.  In  1906  298  cremations  took  place 
there,  making  a  total  of  1091.  After  this  followed  the  Birmingham 
atorium,  opened  in  i(>03,  with  ai  in  1906  and  a  total  of  84;  the 
of  London  crematorium  at  Little  Ilford,  opened  in  1905.  with 
1906  and  a  total  of  46:  the  Leeds  crematorium,  opened  in 
1905.  with  15  in  1906  and  a  total  of  42;  the  Bradford  Corporation 
crematorium,  opened  in  1905,  with  13  in  1906,  and  a  total  at  30; 
and  the  Sheffield  Corporation  crematorium,  opened  in  1905.  with 
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•6  in  1906  and  a  total  of  36.    Thua  there  were 

United  Kingdom  in  1906,  making  a  total  at  tnc  above  crematoria 
down  to  September  ist,  1907.  of  6158.  The  Golder'3  Green  crema- 
torium, situated  on  the  northern  boundary  cS  Hampstead  Heath, 
stands  in  its  own  grounds  of  12  acres,  and  is  but  35  minutes'  drive 
from  Oxford  Circus.  London  thus  has  two  crematoria  within 
driving  distance  of  its  centre,  and  the  Wolctng  crematorium  within 
easy  reach  of  the  south-west  suburbs,  (J.  C.  S.-H.) 

CRBHBR,  JAKOBUS  JAN  ((837-1880),  Dutch  novelist,  bora 
M  Arnhem  in  September  1837,  started  life  as  a  painter,  but  soon 
exchanged  the  brush  for  the  pen.  The  great  success  of  his  first 
novelettes  ( Betvuiscke  Nmellen  and  Oterbeluwsche  Novellen) , 
published  about  1855 — reprinted  many  times  since,  and  trans- 
lated into  German  and  French— showed  Cremer  the  wisdom  of 
his  new  departure.  These  short  stories  of  Dutch  provincial  life 
are  written  in  the  quaint  dialect  of  the  Betuwe,  the  large  Sat 
Gelderland  island,  formed  by  the  RJiine,  the  name  recalling  the 
presumed  earliest  inhabitants,  the  Batavi.  Cremer  is  strongest 
in  his  delineation  of  character.  His  picturesque  humour,  coming 
out,  perhaps,  most  forcibly  in  his  numerous  readings  of  the 
Betuwe  novelettes,  soon  procured  him  the  name  o£  the  "  Dutch 
Frits  Renter."  In  his  later  novels  Cremer  abandons  both  the 
language  and  the  slight  love-stories  of  the  Betuwe,  depicting 
the  Dutch  hfe  of  other  centres  in  the  national  tongue.  The 
principal  are;  Anna  Rooze  (1867),  Dokler  Helmond  en  zijn  Vroww 
(1870),  Hanna  de  Fretde  (1873),  Daniel  SUs,  &c.  Cremer  was 
less  successful  as  a  playwright,  and  his  two  comedies.  Peasant 
and  Nobleman  and  Emma  BerthoU,  did  not  enhance  his  fame; 
nor  did  a  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1873.  He  died  at  the 
Hague  in  June  18S0.  His  collected  noveb  have  appeared  at 
Leiden.  An  Enghsh  novel,  founded  by  Albert  Vandam  upon 
Anna  Roose,  considered  by  many^iis  best  work,  was  published 
in  London  (1877, 3  vols.)  under  the  title  of  An  Everyday  Heroine. 

CREMERA  (mod.  Fosso  della  Vaichetta),  a  small  stream  in 
Etruria  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  about  6  m.  N.  of  Rome.  The 
identification  with  the  Fosso  della  Vaichetta  is  fixed  as  correct 
by  the  account  in  Livy  ii.  49,  which  shows  that  the  Saxa  Rubra 
were  not  far  off,  and  this  we  know  to  be  the  Roman  name  of  the 
post  station  of  Prima  Porta,  about  7  m.  from  Rome  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  It  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  three  hundred  Fabii, 
who  had  established  a  fortified  post  on  its  banks. 

CRfiHIEUX,  ISAAC  MOlSE  [known  as  Ai>olphe]  (1796-1880), 
French  statesman,  was  born  at  Nimes,  of  a  rich  Jewish  family. 
He  began  life  as  an  advocate  in  his  native  town.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  came  to  Paris,  formed  connexions  with  numerous 
political  personages,  even  with  King  Louis  Fhihppe,  and  became 
a  brilliant  defender  of  Liberal  ideas  in  the  law  courts  and  in  the 
press, — witness  his  £lagefunihre  of  the  bishop  Grfigoire  (1830), 
his  Mlmoire  for  the  political  rehabilitation  of  Marshal  Ney  (1833) , 
and  his  plea  for  the  accused  of  April  (1835).  Elected  deputy  in 
184a,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Guizot  ministry,  and  his  eloquence  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  hb  party.  On  the  34th  of  February  1848  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Republicans  as  a  member  of  the  provisional  government, 
and  as  minister  of  justice  he  secured  the  decrees  abolishing 
the  death  penalty  for  pohtical  offences,  and  making  the  office 
of  judge  immovable.  When  theconflict  between  the  Repubhcana 
and  Socialists  broke  out  he  re«gned  office,  but  continued  to  sit 
in  the  constituent  assembly.  At  first  he  supported  Louis 
NafKileon,  but  when  he  discovered  the  prince's  imperial  ambitions 
he  broke  with  him.  Arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the  2nd  of 
December  1851,  he  remained  in  private  lite  until  November  1869, 
when  he  was  elected  asa  Republican  deputy  by  Paris.  On  the  4tb 
of  September  1870  he  was  again  chosen  member  of  the  govern' 
ment  of  national  defence,  and  resumed  the  ministry  of  justice. 
He  then  formed  part  of  the  Delegation  of  Tours,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  completion  of  the  organization  of  defence.  He 
resigned  with  his  colleagues  on  the  14th  of  February  1871. 
Eight  months  later  he  was  elected  deputy,  then  life  senator  in 
1875.  He  died  on  the  lOth  of  February  1880.  Cr£mieux  did 
much  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Jews.  He  was  president  of 
the  Univetsal  Israelite  Alliance,  and  while  in  the  government 
of  the  national  defence  he  secured  the  franchise  for  the  Jews  in 


Algeria.  This  famous  Dlcrtt  Crimieix  was  the  origin  of  the  anti< 
Semitic  movement  in  Algiers.  Cr£mieuit  published  a  Recueii 
of  his  political  cases  (1869} ,  and  the  A  etes  de  la  dtiigation  de  Ttrurs 
et  de  Bordeaux  (3  vols.,  1871). 

CREMONA,  LUIGI  (1830-1903),  Italian  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Pavia  on  the  7th  of  December  1830.  In  1848,  when 
Milan  and  Venice  rose  against  Austria,  Cremona,  then  only  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  volunteers,  and 
remained  with  them,  fighting  on  behalf  of  his  country's  freedom, 
till,  in  1849,  the  capitulation  of  Venice  put  an  end  to  the  hopeless 
campaign.  He  then  returned  to  Pavia,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  at  the  university  under  Francesco  Brioschi,  and  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  career  as  teacher  of  mathematics.  His  first 
appointment  was  as  elementary  mathematical  master  at  the 
gymnasium  and  lyceum  of  Cremona,  and  he  afterwards  obtained 
a  similar  post  at  Milan.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  higher  geometry  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  in 
1866  to  that  of  higher  geometry  and  graphical  statics  at  the 
higher  technical  college  of  Milan.  In  this  same  year  he  competed 
for  the  Steinei  prize  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  with  a  treatise 
entitled  "  Memoria  suUe  supcrficie  de  terro  ordine,"  and  shared 
the  award  with  J.  C.  F.  Sturm.  Two  yeara  later  the  same  prize 
was  conferred  on  him  without  competition.  In  1873  he  was 
called  to  Rome  to  organize  the  college  of  engineering,  and  was 
also  appointed  professor  of  higher  mathematics  at  the  university. 
Cremona's  reputation  had  now  become  European,  and  in  1879  be 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  made  a  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
He  died  on  the  loth  of  June  1903. 

As  early  as  1856  Cremona  had  begun  to  contribute  to  the 
Annali  di  scienze  malematiche  e  fisiche,  and  to  the  Annali  di 
matematica,  of  which  he  became  afterwards  joint  editor.  Papers 
by  him  have  appeared  in  the  mathematical  journals  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  England,  and  he  has  published  several 
important  works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into  other 
languages.  His  manual  on  Graphical  Statics  and  his  Elements 
of  FrajecHve  Geometry  (translated  by  C.  Leudesdorf),  have  been 
publi^ed  in  English  by  the  Clarendon  Press.  His  life  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  higher  geometry  and  reforming  the  more 
advanced  mathematical  teaching  of  Italy.  Hisreputation  mainly 
rests  on  his  InlrodutiOTte  ad  tma  leoria  geomelrica  dtUe  curve  piane, 
which  proclaims  him  as  a  follower  of  the  Steinerian  or  synthetical 
school  of  geometricians.  He  notably  enriched  our  knowledge  of 
curves  and  surfaces. 

CREMONA,  a  city  and  episcopal  see  of  Lombardy,  Italy, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cremona,  situated  on  the  N,  bank, 
of  the  Po,  15s  ft.  above  sea-level,  60  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Milan. 
Pop.  (1901)  town,  31,655;  commune,  39.344-  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
and  retains  its  medieval  fortifications.  Tb&  line  of  the  streets 
is  as  a  rule  irregular,  but  the  town  as  a  whole  is  not  very 
picturesque. 

The  finest  building  is  the  cathedral,  in  the  Lombard  Roman- 
esque style,  begun  in  1107  and  consecrated  in  1190.  The  wheel 
window  of  the  main  facade  dates  from  1274.  The  transepts, 
added  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  (before  1370),  have  pictur- 
esque brick  fa^des,  with  fine  terra-cotta  ornamentation.  The 
great  Torrazzo,  a  tower  397  ft.  high,  which  stands  by  the  cathedral, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  series  of  galleries,  dates  from  1367— 
1391.  It  b  square  below,  with  an  octagonal  summit  of  a  slightly 
later  period.  The  main  fa^e  of  the  cathedral  was  largely 
altered  in  1491,  to  which  date  the  statues  upon  it  belong;  the 
portico  in  front  was  added  in  1497.  The  building  would  be 
much  improved  by  isolation,  which  it  b  hoped  may  be  effected. 
The  interior  is  fine,  and  b  covered  with  frescoes  by  Cremonese 
masters  of  the  i6th  century  (Boccaccio  Boccacdno,  Romanino, 
Pordenone,  the  Campi,  &c.),  which  are  not  of  first-rate  import* 
ance.  The  choir  has  fine  stdls  of  1489-1490,  upon  one  of  which 
there  is  a  view  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  before  its  alteratioD 
in  r49i.  The  treasury  contains  a  richly  worked  silver  crucifix 
9  ft.  high,  of  1478,  the  base  of  which  was  added  in  1774-1775. 
It  contains  408  statues  and  busts  altogether,  the  central  three 
of  which  belong  to  an  earlier  cross  of  1331.     Adjacent  to  the 
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cathedf&l  is  the  octagoiuJ  baptistery  of  1167,  93  ft.  in  height 
and  75  ft.  in  externa]  diameter,  also  in  the  Lombard  Romanesque 
style.  The  so-called  Campo  Santo,  close  to  the  bBptistery> 
contains  a  mosaic  pavement  with  emblematic  figures  belonging 
probably  to  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  running  under  the 
cathedral.  Of  the  other  churches,  S.  Michele  has  a  ^mple  and 
good  Lombard  Romanesque  13th-century  facade,  and  a  plain 
interior  of  the  loth  century;  and  S.  Agata  a  good  campanile  in 
the  former  style.  Many  of  them  contain  paintings  by  the  later 
Cremonese  masters,  especially  Galeazzo  Campi  (d.  1536)  and  his 
sons  Giulio  and  Antonio.  The  latter  are  especially  well  repre- 
sented in  S.  Sigismondo,  1 1  m.  outside  the  town  to  the  £.  On  the 
^de  of  the  Piazza  del  Comune  opposite  to  the  cathedral  are  two 
13th-century  Gothic  palaces  in  brick,  the  Palazzo  Comunale  and 
the  former  Palazzo  dei  Giureconsulti,  now  the  seat  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  water  regulation  of  the  district.  Another 
palace  of  the  same  period  is  now  occupied  by  the  Archivio 
Notarile.  The  modem  Palazzo  Ponzoni  contains  a  museum 
and  a  technical  institute.  In  front  of  it  is  a  statue  of  the  com- 
poser Amilcare  Ponchielli,  who  was  a  native  of  Cremona.  The 
Palazzo  Fodri,  now  the  Monte  di  Pieti,  has  a  beautiful  15th- 
century  frieze  of  terra-cotta  bas-reliefs,  as  have  some  other 
palaces  in  private  hands. 

Cremona  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  218  B.C.  (the  same 
year  as  Placentia)  as  an  outpost  against  the  Gallic  tribes.  It 
was  strengthened  in  190  b.c.  by  the  sending  of  6000  new  settlers 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  upper 
Italy.  It  probably  acquired  municipal  rights  in  90  B.C.,  but 
Augustus,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  support  him,  assigned 
a  part  of  its  territory  to  his  veterans  in  41  b.c,  and  henceforth  it 
is  once  more  called  colonia.  It  remained  prosperous  (we  may  note 
that  Virgil  came  here  to  school  from  Mantua)  imtil  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Vespasian  after  the  second  battle 
of  Betriacum  (Bedriacum)  in  A.n.  69;  the  temple  of  Me&tis 
alone  being  left  standing  (see  Tadtus,  Hist.  iii.  1 5  seq.).  One  of 
the  bronze  plates  which  decorated  the  exterior  of  the  war-chest 
of  the  legio  III.  Mactdonica,  one  of  the  legions  which  had  been 
defeated  at  Betriacum,  has  been  found  near  Cremona  itself 
(F.  Bamabei  in  Noltx.  scavi,  1887,  p.  iio).  Vespasian  ordered 
its  immediate  reconstruction,  but  it  never  recovered  its  former 
prosperity,  though  its  position  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,  at  the 
meeting-point  of  roads  from  Placentia,  Mantua  (the  Via  Postumia 
in  both  cases),  Brizellum  (where  the  roads  from  Cremona  and 
Mantua  to  Parma  met  and  crossed  the  river),  Laua  Pompeia 
and  Briiia,  still  gave  it  considerable  importance.  It  was 
destroyed  once  more  by  the  Lombards  imder  Agilulf  in  a.d.  605, 
and  rebuilt  in  615,  and  was  ruled  by  dukes;  but  in  the  9th 
century  the  bbhops  of  Cremona  began  to  acquire  considerable 
temporal  power.  Landulf,  a  German  to  whom  the  see  was 
granted  by  Henry  II.,  was  driven  out  in  1031,  and  his  palace 
destroyed,  but  other  Germans  were  invested  with  the  see  after- 
wards. The  commune  of  Cremona  b  first  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1D98,  recording  its  investiture  by  the  countess  Matilda 
with  the  territory  known  as  Isola  Fulcheria.  It  had  to  sustain 
many  wars  with  its  neighbours  in  order  to  maintain  itself  in  its 
new  possessions.  In  the  war  of  the  Lombard  League  against 
Barbarossa,  Cremona,  after  having  shared  in  the  destruction  of 
Cremain  ii6oand  Milan  in  ii6s,  finally  joined  the  league,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  battle  of  Lcgnano,  and  thus  prociu-ed  itself 
the  odium  of  both  sides.  In  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeltine  struggles 
Cremona  took  the  latter  side,  and  defeated  Parma  decisively  in 
1350.  It  was  4uring  this  period  that  Cremona  erected  its  finest 
bmldings.  There  was,  however,  a  Guelph  reaction  in  1264;  the 
dty  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Henry  VII.  in  1311,  and  was  a  prey 
to  struggles  between  the  two  parties,  imtil  Galeazzo  Visconti 
took  possession  of  it  in  igaj.  In  1406  it  fell  under  the  sway 
of  Cabrino  Fondulo,  who  received  with  great  festivities  both  the 
emperor  Sigismund  and  Pope  John  XXIIL,  the  latter  on  his  way 
to  the  council  at  Constance;  he,  however,  handed  it  over  to 
Filippto  Maria  Visconti  in  1419.  In  1499  it  was  occupied  by 
Venetians,  but  in  1512  it  came  under  Massimiliano  Sforza. 
In  1535,  like  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  it  fell  under  Spanish  domina- 


tion, and  was  compelled  to  furnish  large  money  contributions. 
The  population  fell  to  10,000  in  1668.  The  surprise  of  the 
French  garrison  on  the  snd  of  February  1 70a,  by  the  Imperialists 
under  Prince  Eugene,  was  a  celebrated  incident  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  The  Imperialists  were[driven  from  Cremona 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  but  captured  Marshal  Villeroi,  the  French 
commander.     Hence  the  celebrated  verse: 

"  Fransaie,  rendoni  giice  h  Bcllone; 

Notre  bonheur  est  sans  igal; 

Nous  avons  conserve  Cremonei, 

Et  perdu  notre  gSnirai." 
In  the  18th  century  the  prosperity  of  Cremona  revived.    In  the 
Italian  republic  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  upper 
Po.    Like  the  rest  of  Lombardy  it  fell  luder  Austria  in  1814, 
and  became  Italian  in  1859. 
See  Cuida  di  Cremona  (Cremona,  1904),  (T.  As.) 

CREMORNE  GARDENS,  formerly  a  popular  resort  by  the 
side  of  the  Thames  in  Chelsea,  London,  England.  Originally  the 
property  of  the  earl  of  Himtingdon  (c,  1750),  father  of  Steele's 
"  Aspasia,"  who  built  a  mansion  here,  the  property  passed 
through  various  hands  into  those  of  Thomas  Dawson,  Baron 
Dartrey  and  Viscount  Cremome  (1725-1813),  who  greatly 
beautified  it.  It  was  subsequently  sold  and  converted  into  a 
proprietary  place  of  entertaiiunent,  being  popular  as  such  from 
1845  to  1877.  It  never,  however,  acquired  the  fashionable  fame 
of  Vauxhall,  and  finally  became  so  great  an  annoyance  to 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  renewal  of  its  licence  was 
refused;  and  the  site  of  the  gardens  was  soon  built  over.  The 
name  survives  in  Cremome  Road. 

CRENELLE  (an  O.  Fr.  word  for  "  notch,"  mod.  crtneau;  the 
origin  is  obscure;  cf.  "cranny"),  a  term  generally  considered 
to  mean  an  embrasure  of  a  battlement,  but  really  applying  to 
the  whole  system  of  defence  by  battlements.  In  medieval  times 
no  one  could  "  crenellate  "  a  building  without  special  licence 
from  his  supreme  lord. 

CREODONTA.  a  group  of  primitive  early  Tertiary  Camivora, 
characterized  by  their  small  brains,  the  non-union  in  most  cases 
of  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  the  general 
absence  of  a  distinct  pair  of  "  sectorial  "  teeth  (see  Caknivoka). 
In  many  respects  the  Lower  Eocene  creodonts  come  very  dose 
to  the  primitive  ungulates,  or  Condylarthra  (see  Phenacodus), 
from  which,  however,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  approxima- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  skull  to  the  carnivorous  type,  the  more 
trenchant  teeth  (at  least  in  most  cases)  and  the  more  claw-like 
character  of  the  termini  joints  of  the  toes.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  dentition  in  the  more  typical  forms, such  as  Hyatnodon 
(see  fig.),  recalls  that  of  the  carnivorous  marsupials,  this  being 
espedally  the  case  with  the  Patagonian  species,  which  have  been 


Deatition  of  H^ 
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separated  as  a  distinct  group  under  the  name  of  Sparassodonta 
iq.v.).  The  skull,  however,  is  not  of  the  marsupial  type,  and  in 
the  European  forms  at  any  rate  there  is  a  complete  replacement 
of  the  mUk-molars  by  pre-molars,  while  the  minute -^rtnictuie  ofi 
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the  enamd  of  the  teeth  is  of  the  carnivorous  as  distinct  from 
the  marsupial  type.  The  head  is  large  iu  proportion  to  the  body, 
the  lumbar  region  is  unusually  rigid,  owing  to  the  complexity  of 
the  articulations,  and  the  tail  and  hind-limbs  are  lektively  long 
and  powerful.  In  life  the  tail  probably  passed  almost  impercept- 
ibly into  the  body,  as  in  the  Tasmanian  thylacine. 

That  th-t  Cieodonta  are  the  ancestors  of  tix  modem  Camivora 
is  now  generally  admitted.  They  are  apparently  the  most 
generalized  and  primitive  of  all  (placental?)  mammals,  and 
probably  the  direct  descendants  of  the  mammal-like  anomodont 
or  theromorphous  reptiles  of  the  Triassic  epoch;  the  evolution 
from  that  group  having  perhaps  taken  place  in  Africa  or  in  the 
lost  area  connecting  that  continent  with  India.  The  relationship 
of  the  creodonta  to  the  carnivorous  marsupials  b  not  yet  deter- 
mined, but  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  remarkable 
resemblance  existing  between  the  teeth  of  the  two  groups  can  be 
solely  due  to  parallelism^  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  Br  L. 
Wortman  that  both  creodonta  and  marsupials  are  descended 
from  a  common  non-placentai  stock.  In  other  words,  the  latter 
are  a  side-branch  from  the  anomodont-creodont  tine  of  descent. 
Dr  C.  W.  Andrews  has  pointed  out  that  certain  of  the  Egyptian 
creodonts  appear  to  have  been  aquatic  or  subaquatic  in  their 
habits;  and  it  is  possible  that  from  such  types  are  derived  the 
true  seals,  or  Phoddae. 

With  the  exception  of  Australasia,  and  perhaps  South  Africa, 
creodonts  (on  the  supposition  that  the  Patagonian  forms  are 
lightly  included)  appear  to  have  had  a  nearly  world-wide  dis- 
tribution. In  Europe  and  North  America  they  date  from  the 
Lowest  Eocene  and  Uved  till  the  early  Ohgocene,  while  in  India 
they  apparently  survived  till  a  much  later  epoch.  Some  of  the 
Oligocene  forms,  alike  as  regards  dentition,  the  union  of  the 
scaphoid  and  limar  of  the  carpus,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
brain,  approximated  to  modem  Camivora. 

As  regards  das^cation  Mr  W.  D.  Matthew  includes  in  the 
typical  family  HyaenodotUidae  not  only  the  widely  spread  genera 
Hyaenodon  and  Flerodon,  but  likewise  Sinopa  (Stypohphm), 
Cynohyaenodon  and  Proviverra;  but  Vtaerravus  (Didymiclis) 
and  Vulpavus  (_Miacis)  are  assigned  to  a  separate  family  (  Viver- 
ravidae).  It  b  these  latter  forms  which  come  nearest  to  modem 
Camivora,  most  of  them  being  of  Oligocene  age.  The  American 
and  European  Oxyaena  apparently  represents  a  family  by  itself, 
as  does  the  American  Oxycloena ;  and  Polaeottictis  and  Pairiofdis 
are  assigned  to  yet  another  family;  while  the  North  American 
Lower  Eocene  and  Eocene  Arctocyon  typifies  a  family  character- 
ized by  the  somewhat  bear-like  type  of  dentition.  Muonyx 
b  also  a  very  distinct  type,  from  the  North  American  Eocene 
and  Oligocene.  Some  of  the  species  of  PcUriofdis  and  Hyaenodon 
attained  the  size  of  a  tiger,  although  with  long  civet-like  skulls. 
In  the  earlier  forms  the  claws  often  retained  somewhat  of  a  hoof- 
like character. 

The  South  American  Borkyaenidae  include  Borkyaena,  Prothy- 
iadnus,  Ampkiprtmverra,  and  alhed  forms  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
beds  of  Patagonia,  and  have  been  referred  to  a  distinct  group, 
the  Sparassodonta,  mainly  on  account  of  the  alleged  replacement 
of  some  only  of  the  milk-molars  by  premolars.  By  their  first 
describer,  Dr  F.  Ameghino,  they  were  regarded  as  nearly  related 
to  the  marsupiab,  to  which  group  they  were  definitely  referred 
in  1905  by  Mr  W.  J.  Sinclair,  by  whom  they  are  considered 
near  akin  to  Tkylacittus,  but  this  view  seems  to  be  dbpraved  by 
the  investigations  of  Mr  C.  S.  Tomes  into  the  structure  of  the 
dental  enamel. 

It  should  be  added  that  Dr  J.  L.  Wortman  transfers  Viverramu 
and  its  alhes,  together  with  PaituonicHs,  to  the  tme  Camivora, 
the  latter  genus  being  regarded  as  the  ancestral  type  of  the  sabre- 
toothed  cats  (see  Machaerodds). 

Authorities. — J.  L.  Wortman,  "  Eocene  Mammalia,  in  the  Pea- 
body  Museum,  pt.  i.  Camivora,"  Amer,  J.  Sci.  vols,  xj.-idv.  (IQOI- 
190s);  W.  D.  Matthew,  "Additional  Observations  on  the  Creo- 
doDta,"  BuU.  Amer.  Mus.  vol.  xiv.  p.  i,  (1901);  C.  W.  Andrews. 
Descriptive  Cataiogue  ^  the  Tertiary  Yertebrata  of  the  Fayum,  British 
Museum  (IQ06);  W.  J.  Sinclair,  "The  Maraupial  Fauna  of  tbi 
Santa  Crui  Beds,"  Proc.  Amer.  Pkii.  Soc.  vol.  xlix.  p.  73  (jpos)- 


CRBOU  (the  Fr.  form  of  crioUo,  a  West  Indian,  probably  a 
negro  cormption  of  the  Span,  criadillo,  the  dim.  of  criado,  one 
bred  or  reared,  from  criar,  to  breed,  a  derivative  of  the  Lat. 

■e,  to  create),  a  word  used  originally  (i6th  century)  to  denote 
persons  bom  in  the  West  Indies  of  Spanish  parents,  as  db- 
tinguished  from  immigrants  direct  from  Spain,  aboriginab, 
negroes  or  mulattos.  It  b  now  used  of  the  descendants  of  non- 
aboriginal  races  bom  and  settled  in  the  West  Indies,  in  various 
parts  of  the  American  mainland  and  in  Mauritius,  Reunion  and 

t  other  places  colonised  by  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  or  (in 
the  case  of  the  West  Indies)  by  England.  In  a  similar  sense  the 
name  is  used  of  animals  and  plants.  The  use  of  the  word  by 
some  writeis  as  necessarily  implying  a  person  of  mixed  blood  is 
totally  erroneous;  in  itself  "  Creole  "  has  no  distinction  of  colour; 
a  Creole  may  be  a  person  of  European,  negro,  or  mixed  extraction 

Local  variations  occur  in  the  use  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
people.  In  the  West  Indies  it  designates  the  descendants  of  any 
European  race;  in  the  United  States  the  French-speaking  native 
portion  of  the  white  race  in  Loubiana,  whether  of  French  or 
Spanbh  origin.  The  French  Canadians  are  never  termed  Creoles, 
nor  is  the  word  now  used  of  the  South  Americans  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  descent,  but  in  Mexico  whites  of  pure  Spanish  ex- 
traction are  still  called  cre<des.  In  all  the  countries  named, 
when  a  non-white  Creole  is  indicated  the  word  negro  is  added. 
In  Mauritius,  Reunion,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  Creole  b  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  black  population,  but  b  also  occasionally 
used  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  descent.  The  diderence  in 
type  between  the  white  Creoles  and  the  European  races  from 
whom  they  have  spnmg,  a  difierence  often  considerable,  is  due 
principally  to  changed  enviroimient — especially  to  the  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  climate  of  the  lands  they  inhabit.  The  many 
patois  founded  on  French  and  Spanbh,  and  used  chiefly  by  Creole 
negroes,  are  spoken  of  as  Creole  languages,  a  term  extended  by 
some  writers  to  include  similar  dialects  spoken  m  countries 
where  the  word  Creole  b  rarely'used. 

See  G.  W.  Cable.  The  CreoUs  of  Ltmiaano  (iMf) ;  A.  Codho,  "  Os 
DialetUB  romanicos  on  neo  latinos  oa  Africa,  Asia  e  America,"  Bid. 
Soc.  Geo.  Lishoa  (1S84-1S86),  with  bibliography.  For  tlie  Creole 
French  of  Haiti  see  an  article  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  in  The  Times, 
April  loth,  1909. 

CRBON,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Lycaethus,  king  of  Corinth 
and  father  of  Glauce  or  Creusa,  the  second  wife  of  Jason. 

CREON,  m  Greek  legend,  son  of  Menoeceus,  king  of  Thebes 
after  the  death  of  Laius,  the  husband  of  hb  sister  Jocasta. 
Thebes  was  then  suffering  from  the  visitation  of  the  Sphinx,  and 
Creon  offered  his  crown  and  the  hand  of  tbe  widowed  queen  to 
whoever  should  solve  the  fatal  riddle.  Oedipus,  the  son  of  Laius, 
ignorant  of  his  parentage,  successfully  accomplished  the  task 
and  married  Jocasta,  his  mother.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Eteodes  and  Polyneices,  who  agreed  after  their  father's  death 
to  reign  in  altemative  years.  Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne, 
being  the  elder,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  refused  to  resign, 
whereupon  his  brother  attacked  him  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Argives.  The  war  was  to  be  decided  by  a  single  combat 
between  the  brothers,  but  both  fell.  Creon,  who  had  resumed 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  Leodamas,  the  son  of 
Eteocles,  commanded  that  the  Argives,  and  above  all  Polyneices, 
the  cause  of  ail  tbe  bloodshed,  should  not  receive  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  and  that  any  one  who  infringed  thb  decree  should  be 
buried  alive.  Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polyneices,  refused  to  obey, 
and  sprinkled  dust  upon  her  brother's  corpse.'  The  threatened 
penalty  was  inflicted;  but  Creon's  crime  did  not  escape  un- 
punished. Hb  SOD,  Haemon,  the  lover  of  Antigone,  killed 
himself  on  her  grave;  and  he  himself  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
According  to  another  account  he  was  put  to  death  by  Lycus, 
the  son  or  descendant  of  a  former  ruler  of  Thebes  (Euripides, 
Here.  Fw.  31;  ApoUodoms  iii.  s,  7;  Pausanias  ii.  5). 

CREOPHTLUS  of  Samos,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  epic 
poets.  According  to  an  epigram  of  Callimachus  (quoted  in 
Strabo  xiv.  p.  638)  be  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  OIxtl^'At 
S3uaaa,  which  told  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Oechalia  by 
Heracles.     Creophylus  was  said  to  have  been  a  friend  or  relative 
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of  Homer,  who,  according  to  another  tradition,  was  himself  the 
author  of  the'AXowu,  and  presented  it  to  Creophylus  in  return 
for  the  latter's  hospitality. 

See  F.  G.  Welcker,  Der  epische  Cyciits  (1865-1882). 

CREOSOTE,  Ckeasote  or  Kreasotc  (from  Gr.  Kpcos,  flesh, 
and  ain^uv,  to  preserve),  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal, 
bone  oil,  shale  oil,  and  wood-tar  [more  especially  that  made 
from  beech-wood).  The  creosote  is  extracted  from  the  distillate 
by  means  of  alkali,  separated  from  the  filtered  allcaUne  solution 
by  sulphuric  add,  and  then  distilled  with  dilute  alkali;  the 
distillate  b  again  treated  with  alkali  and  acid,  till  its  purification 
is  effected;  it  is  then  redistilled  at  aoo"  C,  and  dried  by  means 
of  calcium  chloride.  It  is  a  highly  refractive,  cotourless,  oily 
liquid,  and  was  first  obtained  in  1833  by  K.  Reichenbach  from 
beech-wood  tar.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  mixture  of  phenol, 
cresol,  guaUcol,  creosol,  xylenol,  dimethyl  guaiacol,  ethyl 
guaiacol,  and  various  methyl  ethers  of  pyrogaliol.  Creosote  has 
a  strong  odour  and  hot  taste,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
It  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  resins,  and  many  acids  and 
coloutiug  matters;  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon 
disulphide,  and  in  80  parts  by  volume  of  water.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  carbolic  acid  by  the  following  properties. — 
it  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  fonns  with 
collodion  a.  transparent  fluid,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  glycerin; 
whereas  carbolic  add  has  no  effect  on  polarized  light,  gives  with 
about  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  collodion  a  gelatinous  mass, 
and  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  glycerin;  further,  alcohol  and 
ferric  chloride  produce  with  creosote  a  green  solution,  turned 
brown  by  water,  with  carbolic  add  a  brown,  and  on  the  addition 
of  water  a  blue  solution.  Creosote,  like  carbolic  add,  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  readily  coagulates  albuminous  matter; 
wood-smoke  and  pyroUgneous  add  or  wood-vinegar  owe  to  its 
presence  their  efficacy  in  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  putrefaction. 

Creosote  oU  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  fraction  of  the 
coal  tar  distillate  which  boils  between  aoo"  and  300°  C.  (see 
Coal  Tar).  It  is  a  greenish-yellow  fluorescent  liquid,  usually 
containing  phenol,  cresol,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  pyridine, 
quinohne,  acridine  and  other  substances.  Its  chief  use  is  for  the 
preservation  of  timber. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapetiiics. — Creosote  derived  from  wood- 
tar  is  given  medidnally  in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  minims,  either 
suspended  in  mucilage,  or  in  capsules.  It  should  always  be 
administered  after  a  meal,  when  the  gastric  contents  dilute  it 
and  prevent  irritation.  Creosote  and  carbolic  acid  (q.v.)  have  a 
very  similar  pharmacology;  but  there  is  one  conspicuous  excep' 
tion.  Beech-wood  creosote  alone  should  be  used  in  medidne, 
as  its  composition  renders  it  much  more  valuable  than  other 
creosotes.  Its  constituents  drculate  unchanged  in  the  blood 
and  are  excreted  by  the  lungs.  Although  carbolic  add  has  no 
value  in  phthisis  (pulmonary  tuberculosis)  or  in  any  other 
bacterial  condition  of  the  lungs,  creosote,  having  volatile  con- 
stituents which  are  excreted  in  the  expired  air  and  which  are 
powerfully  antiseptic,  may  well  be  of  much  value  in  these  con- 
ditions. In  phthisis  creosote  is  now  superseded  by  both  its 
carbonate  (creosotal) — given  in  the  same  doses — which  causes 
less  gastric  disturbance,  and  by  guaiacol  itself,  which  may  be 
given  in  doses  up  to  thirty  minims  in  capsules.  The  phosphate 
(phosote  or  phosphote),  phosphite  (phosphotal),  and  valerianate 
(eosote)  also  find  application.  Similarly  the  carbonate  of  guaiacol 
may  be  given  in  doses  even  as  large  as  a  drachm.  Creosote  may 
also  be  used  as  an  inhalation  with  a  steam  atomizer.  It  is  applic- 
able not  only  in  phthisis  but  in  bronchiectasis,  bronchitis, 
broncho-pneumonia,  lobar  pneumonia  and  all  other  bacterial 
lung  diseases.  Like  carbolic  add,  creosote  may  be  used  in 
toothache,  and  the  local  antiseptic  and  anaesthetic  action  which 
it  shares  with  that  substance  is  often  of  value  in  relieving  gastric 
pain  due  to  simple  ulcer  or  cancer,  and  in  those  forms  of  vomiting 
which  are  due  to  gastric  irritation. 

For  the  determination  and  separation  of  the  various  constituents 
of  creosote  see  F.  Tiemann,  Ber.  (1881),  14,  p.  2005;  A.  B*hal  and  C. 
Choay,  CtmpUs  rendm  (1893),  116,  p.  197;  and  L.  F.  Kebler,  Amer. 
Jour.  Pharm.  (1899),  p.  409. 


CREPUSCULAR  (from  Lat.  crefnucultim,  twilight),  of  or 
belonging  to  the  twilight,  hence  indistinct  or  glimmering;  in 
zoology  the  word  is  used  of  animals  that  appear  before  sunrise 
or  nightfall. 

CREQUY,  a  French  family  which  originated  in  Picardy,  and 
took  its  name  from  a  small  lordship  in  the  present  Pas-de-Calais. 
Its  genealogy  goes  back  to  the  lotb  century,  and  from  it  origin- 
ated the  noble  houses  of  Bl£court,  Canaples,  Heilly  and  Royon. 
Henri  de  Cr6quy  was  killed  at  the  si^e  of  Damietta  in  1140; 
Jacques  de  Cr£quy,  marshal  of  Guienne,  was  killed  at  Agincourt 
with  his  brothers  Jean  and  Raoul;  Jean  de  Crfequy,  lord  of 
Canaples,  was  in  the  Burgundian  service,  and  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Paris  against  Joan  of  Arc  in  1439,  received  the  order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  14J1,  and  was  ambassador  to  Aiagon 
and  France;  Aatoine  de  Cr6quy  was  one  of  the  boldest  captains 
of  Francis  I.,  and  died  in  consequence  of  an  acddent  at  the  siege 
of  Hesdin  in  1513,  Jean  VIII.,  sire  de  Cr6quy,  prince  de  Poiz, 
seigneur  de  Canaples  (d.  iSSS),  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Antoine  de  Cr£quy  (1535-1574),  inherited  the  family  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  brothers  at  St  Quentin  in  1557.  He  was  raised 
to  the  cardinalate,  and  iiis  nephew  and  heir,  Antoine  de  Blanche- 
fort,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Cr^quy. 

Charles  I.  de  Blanchefort,  marquis  de  Cr6quy,  prince  de  Foix, 
due  de  Lesdigui^ies  (1578-1638),  marshal  of  France,  son  of  the 
last-named,  saw  his  first  fighting  before  Laos  in  1594,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  capture  of  Saint  Jean  d'Ang£ly  in  1631.  In 
the  next  year  he  became  a  marshal  of  France.  He  served  through 
the  Piedmontesc  campaign  in  aid  of  Savoy  in  1624  as  second  in 
command  to  the  constable,  Francois  de  Bonne,  due  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  whose  daughter  Madeleine  he  had  marriedin  1595.  He 
inherited  in  1626  the  estates  and  title  of  his  father-in-law,  who 
had  induced  him,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  many 
her  half-sister  Fran^ise.  He  was  also  lieutenant-general  of 
Dauphin£.  In  1633  he  was  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  in  1A36 
to  Venice.  He  fought  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1630,  1635, 
1636  and  1637,  when  he  helped  to  defeat  the  Spaniards  at 
Monte  Baldo.  He  was  killed  on  the  i7tb  of  March  1638  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Crema,  a  fortress  in  the  Milanese. 
He  had  a  quarrel  extending  over  years  with  Philip,  the  bastard  of 
Savoy,  which  ended  in  a  duel  fatal  to  PhiUp  in  1599;  and  in  163a 
he  defended  Saint-Aignan,  who  was  his  prisoner  of  war,  against 
a  prosecution  threatened  by  Louis  XIII.  Some  of  his  lett^s 
are  preserved  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  his 
Lfe  was  written  by  N,  Cborier  (Grenoble,  1683). 

His  eldest  son,  Frangois,  comte  de  Sault,  due  de  Lesdiguifrcs 
(1600-1677),  governor  and  lieutenant-general  of  Dauphini, 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Bonne.  The  younger,  Charles  II. 
de  Cr£quy,  seigneur  de  Canaples,  was  lulled  at  the  siege  of 
Ctiamb£ry  in  1630,  leaving  three  sons — Charles  III.,  sieur  de 
Blanchefort,  prince  de  Poii,  due  de  Cr6quy  (i6a3?-i687); 
Alphonse  de  Cr^uy,  comte  de  Canaples  (d.  1711),  who  became 
on  the  exdnction  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  in  1701 
due  de  Lesdigut^es,  and  eventually  succeeded  also  to  his  younger 
brother's  honours;  and  Francois,  chevalier  de  Ctiqay  and 
marquis  de  Marines,  marshal  of  France  (1625-1687). 

The  last-named  was  bom  in  1635,  and  as  a  boy  took  part  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  distinguishing  himself  so  greatly  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  made  a  marlchal  de  camp,  and 
a  lieutenant-general  before  he  was  thirty.  He  was  regarded 
as  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  officers,  and  won  the  favour 
of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  fidelity  to  the  court  during  the  second 
Fronde.  In  1667  he  served  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1668  be  com- 
manded the  covering  army  during  Louis  XIV. 's  siege  of  Lille, 
after  the  surrender  of  which  the  king  rewarded  him  with  the 
marshalate.  In  1670  he  overran  the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  Shortly 
after  this  Turenne,  hisold  commander,  was  made  marshal -general, 
and  all  the  marshals  were  placed  under  his  orders.  Many  re- 
sented this,  and  Cr£quy,  in  particular,  whose  career  of  uninter- 
rupted success  had  made  him  over-confident,  went  into  exile 
rather  than  serve  under  Turenne.  After  the  death  of  Turenne 
and  the  retirement  of  Cond6,  he  became  the  most  important 
general  officer  in  the  army,  but  his  over-confidence  was  punished 
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by  the  severe  defeat  of  ConzerBrtick  (1675)  and  the  surrender  of 
IVier  and  his  own  captivity  which  foUowed.  But  ia  the  later 
■campaigns  of  this  war  (see  Dutch  Wars)  he  showed  himself 
again  a  cool,  daring  and  successful  commander,  and,  carrying  on 
the  tradition  of  Turenne  and  Cond£,  he  was  in  his  turn  the 
pattern  of  the  younger  generals  of  the  stamp  of  Luxembourg 
*nd  Villare.     He  died  in  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  February  1687. 

Alphonse  de  Crfiquy  had  not  the  talent  of  his  brothers,  and 
lost  his  various  appointments  in  France.  He  went  to  London  in 
1673,  where  he  became  closely  allied  with  Saint  £vremond, 
and  was  one  of  the  intimates  of  King  Charles  II. 

Charles  III.  de  Cr^quy  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1643  and 
i645in  the  Thirty  Years' War,  and  in  Cataloniain  1649.  In  1646, 
after  the  siege  of  Orbitello,  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  by 
Louis.  Byfaithfulserviceduring  theking'sminorityhehadwon 
the  gratitude  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  of  Mazarin,  and  in  1652  he 
became  due  de  Cr^quy  and  a  peer  of  France-  Tlie  latter  half  of 
his  life  was  spent  at  court,  where  he  held  the  office  of  &Tst  gentle- 
man of  the  royal  chamber,  which  had  been  bought  for  him  by 
his  grandfather.  In  1659  he  was  sent  to  Spain  with  gifts  for  the 
infanta  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  a  similar  errand  to  Bavaria  in 
1680  before  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin.  H&was  ambassador 
to  Rome  from  i66a  to  1665,  and  to  England  in  1677;  and  became 
governor  of  Paris  in  1675.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of 
February  1687.  Hb  only  daughter,  Madeleine,  married  Charles 
de  la  Trfimoille  (1655-1709). 

The  marshal  Francis  de  Cr£quy  had  two  sons,  whose  brilliant 
military  abilities  bade  fair  to  rival  hia  own.  The  elder,  Francois 
Joseph,  marquis  de  CrSquy  (1662-1702),  already  held  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  when  he  was  killed  at  Luzzara  on  the 
13th  of  August  170a;  and  Nicolas  Charles,  sire  de  Cr^quy,  was 
killed  before  Toumai  in  1696  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 

A  younger  branch  of  the  Crfiquy  family,  that  of  Hdmont,  was 
represented  by  Louis  Marie,  marquis  de  Crgquy  (1705-1741), 
author  of  the  Prineipes  pkUosopkiques  des  saints  solitaires 
d'J&gypte  (i77g),andhusbandof  the  marquise  separately  noticed 
below,  and  became  extinct  with  the  death  in  1801  of  his  son, 
Charles  Marie,  who  had  some  military  reputation. 

Foradetailedgenealogy  of  the  family  and  its  alliances  see  Moreri. 
Dietionnaire  hisloriqite;  Annuaire  de  la  nobUsse  fran^aise  (1856  and 
1867).  Thereis  much  information  about  the  Cr^uys  in  the  ifmotrM 
of  Saint-Smoo. 

CRfiQUT,  REKfiE  CAHOUNE  DE  FROULL&T,  Mabquibe  de 
(1714-1803),  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  October  17 14,  at  the  ch&teau 
of  Monfleaujc  (Mayenne),  the  daughter  of  Lieu  tenant- General 
Charles  Frangois  dc  Froullay,  She  was  educated  by  her  maternal 
grandmother,  and  married  in  1737  Louis  Marie,  marquis  de 
Cr^quy  (see  above),  who  died  four  years  after  the  marriage. 
Madame  de  Cr^quy  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  only  son, 
who  rewarded  her  with  an  ingratitude  which  was  the  chief 
sorrow  of  her  life.  In  1755  she  began  to  receive  in  Paris,  among 
her  intimates  being  D'Alembert  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  She  had 
none  of  the  frivolity  generally  associated  with  the  women  of  her 
time  and  class,  and  presently  became  extremely  religious  with 
inclinations  to  Jansenism.  D'Alembert's  visits  ceased  when  she 
adopted  religion,  and  she  was  nearly  seventy  when  she  formed 
the  great  friendship  of  her  life  with  S6nac  de  Meilhan,  whom  she 
met  in  1781,  and  with  whom  she  carried  on  a  correspondence 
(edited  by  Edouard  Fournier,  with  a  preface  by  Sainte^Beuve 
in  1856).  She  commented  on  and  criticised  Meilhan'a  works  and 
helped  his  reputation.  She  was  arrested  in  1793  and  impriscmed 
in  the  convent  of  Les  Oiseauz  until  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
(July  1794).  The  well-known  Stmvenirs  de  la  marquise  de 
Crlquy  (1710-1803),  printed  in  7  volumes,  1834-1835,  and 
purporting  to  be  addressed  to  her  grandson,  Tancr^e  de  Crlquy, 
was  the  production  of  a  Breton  adventurer,  Cousin  de  Coyr- 
champs.  Ibe  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  English  in  1834  and 
were  severely  criticized  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

See  the  notice  prefixed  bv  Sainte-Beuve  to  the  Letires;    P.  L. 

J\coh,EnigmesetdicouftrtesoiUiographiques{¥Mii.  1866);  Qu^rard, 
uberchiries  liilrraires,  h.v.  "  Crfeouy  " ;  L'Ombre  de  la  marquise  de 
Crtquy  aux  leclevri  des  sowenirs  (1836)  exposes  the  forgery  of  the 
Mimoires, 


CRB8CAS,  HASDAI  BEN  ABRAHAM  (1340-1410),  Spanish 
philosopher.  His  work,  The  Light  of  the  Lord  {'Or  "Adonai), 
deeply  aSected  Spinoza,  and  thus  his  philosophy  became  of 
wide  importance.  Maimonides  (_q.v.)  had  brought  Jewish  thought 
entirely  under  the  domination  of  Aristotle.  The  work  of  Crcscas, 
though  it  had  no  immediate  success,  ended  in  effecting  its  libera- 
tion. He  refused  to  base  Judaism  on  speculative  philosophy 
alone;  there  was  a  deep  emotional  side  to  his  thought.  Thus  he 
based  Judaism  on  love,  not  on  knowledge;  love  was  the  bond 
between  God  and  man,  and  man's  fundamental  duty  was  love  as 
expressed  in  obedience  to  God's  will.  Spinoza  derived  from 
Crescas  his  distinction  between  attributes  and  pr<^>erties;  be 
shared  Crescas's  views  on  creation  and  free  will,  and  in  the  whole 
trend  of  his  thought  the  influence  of  Crescas  is  strongly  marked. 

See  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Jewish  Encyclopaedia,  iv.  350.  (I.  A.) 

CRESCENT  (Lat.  crescens,  growing),  originally  the  waxing 
moon,  hence  a  name  applied  to  the  shape  of  the  moon  in  its  first 
quarter.  The  crescent  is  employed  as  a  charge  in  heraldry,  with 
its  horns  vertical;  when  they  are  turned  to  the  dexter  side  of  the 
shield,  it  is  called  increscent,  when  to  the  sinister,  decrescent. 
A  crescent  is  used  as  a  difference  to  denote  the  second  son  of  a 
house;  thus  the  earls  of  Harrington  place  a  crescent  upon  a 
crescent,  as  descending  from  the  second  son  of  a  second  son. 
An  order  of  the  crescent  was  instituted  by  Charles  I.  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  in  1268,  and  revived  by  Ren£  of  Anjou  in  1464.  A 
Turkish  order  or  decoration  of  the  cresc^it  was  instituted  by 
Sultan  Selim  III.  in  1799,  in  memory  of  the  diamond  crescent 
which  he  had  presented  to  Nelson  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and 
which  Nelson  wore  on  hia  coat  as  if  it  were  an  order. 

llie  crescent  is  the  military  and  religious  symbol  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  According  to  the  story  told  by  Hesychius 
of  Miletus,  during  the  siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
the  moon  suddenly  appeared,  the  dogs  began  to  bark  and 
aroused  the  inhabitants,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  frustrate 
the  enemy's  scheme  of  undermining  the  walls.  The  grateful 
Byzantines  erected  a  statue  to  "  torch-bearing  "  Hecate,  and 
adopted  the  lunar  crescent  as  the  badge  of  the  dty.  It  is  gener* 
ally  supposed  that  it  was  in  turn  adopted  by  the  Turks  after  the 
captiue  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  either  as  a  badge  of  triumph, 
or  to  commemorate  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  night  of 
the  final  attack.  In  reality,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  them 
long  before  that  event.  Ala  ud-din,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Iconium 
(1245-1254),  and  Ertoghrul,  his  lieutenant  and  the  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  branch  of  the  Turkish  race,  assumed  it  as  a  device, 
and  it  appeared  on  the  standard  of  the  janissaries  of  Sultan 
Orkhan  (1326-1360).  Since  the  new  moon  is  associated  with 
special  acts  of  devotion  in  Turkey — where,  as  in  En^and,  there 
is  a  popular  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  see  it  through  glass 
— it  may  originiuly  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  its  re- 
ligious significance.  According  to  Professor  Ridgeway,  however, 
the  Turkish  crescent,  like  that  seen  on  modem  horse-trappings, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  moon,  but  is  the  result  of  the  base- 
to-base  conjunction  of  two  claw  or  tusk  amulets,  an  example  of 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  during  the  excavations  of  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta  (see  Athenaeum, 
March  21,  1908).  There  is  nothing  distinctively  Turkish  in 
the  combination  of  crescent  and  star  which  appears  on  the 
Turkish  national  standard;  the  latter  is  shown  by  coins  and 
inscriptions  to  have  been  an  ancient  lUyrian  symbol,  and  is  of 
course  common  in  knightly  and  decorative  orders.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  opposition  between  crescent  and  cross,  as  symbols 
of  Islam  and  Christianity,  was  ever  intended  by  the  Turks;  and 
it  is  an  historical  error  to  attribute  the  crescent  to  the  Saracens 
of  crusading  times  or  the  Moors  in  Spain. 

Crescent  is  also  the  name  of  a  Turkish  musical  instrument. 
In  architecture,  a  crescent  is  a  street  following  the  arc  of  a  circle; 
the  name  in  this  sense  was  first  used  in  the  Royal  Crescent  at 
Bath. 

CRB8CIHBBNI,  GIOVAMNI  MARIO  (1663-1728),  Italian 
critic  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Macerata  in  1663.  Having  been 
educated  by  a  French  priest  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  Jesuits' 
college  of  his  native  town,  where  he  produced  a,tragedy  onilhe 
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Story  of  Dftrius,  and  versified  the  Pkorsatia.  In  1679  he  received 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  in  1680  he  removed  again  to 
Rome.  The  study  of  Filicaja  and  Leonico  liaving  convinced 
him  that  he  and  all  his  contemporaries  were  working  in  a  wrong 
direction,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  general  reform.  In  1690, 
in  conjunction  with  fourteen  others,  he  founded  the  celebrated 
academy  of  the  Arcadians,  and  began  the  contest  against  false 
taste  and  its  adherents.  The  academy  was  most  successful; 
branch  societies  were  opened  in  all  the  principal  dties  of  Italy; 
and  the  influence  of  Marini,  opposed  by  the  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance of  such  models  as  Costanzo,  soon  died  away.  Crescimbeni 
officiated  as  secretary  to  the  Arcadians  for  thirty-eight  years. 
In  1705  he  was  made  canon  of  Santa  Maria;  in  1715  he  obtained 
the  chief  curacy  attached  to  the  same  church;  and  about  two 
months  before  be  died  (17:18)  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Jesus. 

His  principal  work  is  the  Islcria  delta  volgar  potiia  (Rgme,  1698], 
an  estimate  of  all  the  poets  of  Italy,  past  and  contemporary,  which 
may  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage.  The  most  important  of  his 
numerous  other  puUlcations  are  the  Commentarij  (5  vols.,  Rome, 
1703-171 1),  and  La  BelUaa  delta  tolgar  poesia  (Rome,  1700}. 

CRESILAS,  a  CreUn  sculptor  of  Cydonia.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Pheidias,  and  one  of  the  sculptors  who  vied  in 
producing  statues  of  amazons  at  Ephesus  (see  Greek  Akt) 
about  450  B.C.  As  his  amazon  was  wounded  (yolnerata;  Pliny, 
Nat.  Hist,  xxxiv.  75),  we  may  safely  identify  it  with  the  figure, 
of  which  several  copies  are  extant,  who  is  carefully  removing 
her  blood-stained  garment  from  a  wound  under  the  right  breast. 
Another  work  of  Cresilas  of  which  copies  survive  is  the  portrait 
of  Pericles,  the  earliest  Greek  portrait  which  has  been  with 
certainty  identified,  and  which  fully  confirms  the  statement 
of  ancient  critics  that  Cresilas  was  an  artist  who  idealized  and 
added  nobility  to  men  of  noble  type.  An  extant  portrait  of 
Anacreon  is  also  derived  from  Cre^las. 

CRB80U  or  Methyl  Phenols,  C,H^  or  CJIi-CHiOH. 
The  thiee  isomeric  cresols  are  found  in  the  tar  obtained  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  coal,  beech-wood  and  pine.  The  crude 
cresol  obtained  from  tar  cannot  be  separated  into  its  difierent 
constituents  by  fractional  distillation,  since  the  boiling  points  of 
the  three  isomers  are  very  dose  together.  TTie  pure  substances 
are  best  obtained  by  fusion  of  the  corresponding  toluene  sul- 
phonic  acids  with  potash. 

Ortho-cresol,  CHi(i)-Cai4-OH(2),  occurs  as  sulphate  in  the 
urineof  the  horse.  It  may  be  prepared  by  fusion  of  ortho-toluene 
sulphonic  acid  with  potash;  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pent- 
oxide  on  carvacrol;  or  by  the  action  of  zinc  chloride  on  camphor. 
It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  30°  C.  and  boils  at  i90'8° 
C.     Fusion  with  alkalis  converts  it  into  salicylic  acid. 

Meta-cresol,CH,(i)-CJI,-QH(3),is  formed  when  thymol  (para- 
isopropyl-meta-cresol]  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide. 
Propylene  is  hberated  during  the  reaction,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  ester  of  meta-cresol  which  is  formed  is  then  fused  with 
potash.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  meta-ozyuvitic  acid 
with  Ume, or  by  the  action  of  airon  boiling  toluene  in  the  presence 
of  aluminium  chloride  (C.  Friedel  and  J.  M.  Crafts,  Ann.  Ckim. 
Phys.,  1888  [6],  14,  p.  436).  It  solidifies  in  a  freezing  mixture,  on 
the  addition  of  a  crystal  of  phenol,  and  then  melts  at  3°-4°  C. 
It  boils  at  2oa''-8  C.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  bluish-violet 
by  ferric  chloride. 

Para-cresol,  CHi(i)-GJ{4'OH(4},  occurs  as  sulphate  in  the 
urine  of  the  horse.  It  is  also  found  in  horse's  liver,  being  one  of 
the  putrefaction  products  of  tyrosine.  It  may  be  prepared  by  the 
fusion  of  para-toluene  sulphonic  acid  with  potash;  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  add  on  para-toluidine;  or  by  heating  para-oxyphenyl 
acetic  acid  with  lime.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms  which  melt  at 
jti"  C.  and  boil  at  aoi"-  8  C.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  aqueous 
Stdution  gives  a  blue  coloration  with  ferric  chloride.  When 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add  and  potassium  chlorate,  no 
chlorinated  quinones  are  obtained  (M.  S.  Southworth,  Ann. 
(1873),  168,  p.  371),  a  behaviour  which  distinguishes  it  from 
ortho-  and  meta-cresol. 

On  the  compontion  of  commercial  cresylic  add  see  A.  H.  Allen, 
Jour.  Soc.  Ckem.  Indiuify  (1890),  9,  p.  141.     See  also  Ckeosote. 


CRB8PI,  DAHIBU  (1590-1630),  Italian  hbtorical  painter, 
was  bom  near  Milan,  and  studied  under  Giovaimi  Battista  Crcspi 
and  Giulio  Procaccini.  He  was  an  excellent  colourist;  his 
drawing  was  correct  and  vigorous,  and  he  grouped  bis  composi- 
tions with  much  abihty.  His  best  work,  a  series  of  pictures  from 
the  life  of  Saint  Bruno,  is  in  the  monastery  of  the  Carthusians 
at  Milan.  Among  the  most  famous  of  his  paintings  is  a  "  Stoning 
of  St  Stephen  "  at  Brera,  and  there  are  several  excellent  examples 
of  his  work  in  the  city  of  his  birth  and  at  Pavia, 

CRBSPI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  (1557-1663),  called  U  Cerano, 
Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Cerano  in 
the  Milanese.  He  was  a  scholar  of  considerable  attainments, 
and  held  a  position  of  dignity  in  his  native  dty.  He  was  head  of 
the  Milanese  Academy  founded  by  Cardinal  Frederigo  Borromeo, 
and  he  was  the  teacher  of  Gueicino.  He  is  most  famous  as  a 
painter;  and,  though  his  figures  are  neither  natural  nor  graceful, 
his  colouring  is  good,  and  his  designs  full  of  ideal  beauty. 

CRESPI,  GIUSEPPE  MARIA  (1665-1747),  Italian  painter, 
called  "  Lo  Spagnuolo  "  from  his  fondness  for  rich  apparei, 
was  bom  at  Bologna,  and  was  trained  under  Angela  Toni, 
Domenico  Canuti  and  Carlo  Cignani.  He  then  went  through 
a  course  of  copying  from  Correggio  and  Barocd;  this  he  followed 
up  with  a  journey  to  Venice  for  the  sake  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese;  and  late  in  hfe  he  proclaimed  himself  a  follower  of 
Guercino  and  Pletro  da  Cortona.  He  was  a  good  colourist  and 
a  facile  executant,  and  was  wont  to  employ  the  camera  obscura 
with  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  light  and  shadow;  but 
he  was  cardessand  unconsdentious.  He  was  a  dever  portrait- 
painter  and  a  brilliant  caricaturist;  and  his  etchings  after 
Rembrandt  and  Salvator  are  in  some  demand.  His  greatest 
work,  a  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  is  at  Bologna;  but  the 
Dresden  gallery  possesses  twdve  examples  of  him,  among  which 
is  his  cdebrated  series  of  the  Seven  Sacraments. 

CRESS,  in  botany.  "  Garden  Cress  "  {Lepidium  satimtm)  a 
an  annual  plant  (nat.  ord.  Crudferae),  known  as  a  cultivated 
plant  at  the  present  day  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  western  Asia 
and  India,  but  its  origin  is  obscure.  Alphonse  de  Candolle 
(.L'Origine  des  platita  ctUtivUs)  says  its  cultivation  must  date  from 
andent  times  and  be  widdy  diffused,  for  very  different  names 
for  it  exist  in  the  Arab,  Persian,  Albanian,  Hindustani  and 
Bengali  tongues.  He  considered  the  plant  to  be  of  Persian 
origin,  whence  it  may  have  spread  after  the  Sanskrit  epoch 
(there  is  no  Sanskrit  name  for  it)  into  the  gardens  of  India, 
Syria,  Greece  and  North  Africa.  It  is  used  in  salads,  the  young 
plants  being  cut  and  eaten  while  still  in  the  seed-leaf,  forming, 
along  with  plants  of  the  white  mustard  in  the  same  stage  of 
growth,  what  is  commonly  called  "  small  salad."  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  thickly  broadcast  or  in  rows  in  succession  every 
ten  or  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  demand.  The  sowings 
may  be  made  in  the  open  ground  from  March  till  October,  the 
earliest  under  hand-glasses,  and  the  summer  ones  in  a  cod 
moist  situation,  where  water  from  trees,  shmbs,  walls,  Ac, 
cannot  tall  on  or  near  them.  The  grit  thrown  up  by  falling 
water  pierces  the  tender  tissues  of  the  cress,  and  caitnot  be 
thoroughly  removed  by  washing.  During  wmter  they  must  be 
raised  on  a  ^ight  hotbed,  or  in  shaUow  boxes  or  pans  placed 
in  any  of  the  glass-houses  where  there  b  a  temperature  of  60" 
or  65°.  Cress  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  fungus  (Pylkium  de- 
Baryanum)  if  kept  too  dose  and  moist.  The  pest  very  quickly 
infects  a  whole  sowing.  There  is  no  cure  for  it;  preventive 
measures  should  therefore  be  taken  by  keeping  the  sowings 
fairly  dry  and  well  ventilated.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on  new 
soil,  and  should  not  be  covered. 

The  "  Golden  "  or  "  Australian  "  cress  is  a  dwarf,  yellowish- 
green,  mild-flavoured  sort,  which  is  cut  and  eaten  when  a  little 
more  advanced  in  growth  but  while  still  young  and  tender.  It 
shouldbesownatintervalsofamonth  from  March  onwards,  the 
autumn  sowing,  for  winter  and  spring  use,  being  made  in  a 
sheltered  situation. 

TTie  "  curled  "  or  "  Normandy  "  cress  is  a  very  hardy  sort, 
of  good  flavour.  In  this,  which  is  allowed  to  grow  like  parsley, 
the  leaves  are  picked  for  use  while  young;  an^  being  finely  cut 
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and  curled,  they  are  well  adapted  for  garniahing.  It  should  be 
sown  thinly,  in  drills,  in  good  soil  in  the  open  borders,  in  March, 
April  and  May,  and  for  winter  and  spring  use  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall  early  in  September,  and  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Water  -  creti. —  "  Water-cress  "  (_Nosfurlium  ajicinale)  ia  a 
member  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 
Although  now  so  largely  used,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  England  prior  to  the  igth  centuiy,  though  in 
Germany,  especially  near  Erfurt,  it  had  been  grown  long  pre- 
viously. Its  flavour  is  due  to  an  essential  oil  containing  sulphur. 
Water-cress  is  largely  cultivated  in  shallow  ditches,  prepared 
in  wet,  low-lying  m«idows,  means  being  provided  for  flooding 
the  ditches  at  will.  Where  the  amount  of  water  available  is 
limited,  the  ditches  are  arranged  at  successively  higher  levels, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  volume  admitted  to  the  upper  ditch  being 
passed  successively  to  the  others.  The  ditches  are  usually 
puddled  with  clay,  which  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  9  to  12  in. 
with  well-manured  soil. 

A  stock  of  plants  may  be  raised  in  two  ways — by  cuttings,  and 
by  seeds.  If  a  stock  is  to  be  raised  from  cuttings,  the  desired 
quantity  of  young  shoots  is  gathered — those  sold  in  bunches  for 
salad  serve  the  purpose  well — and  reduced  where  necessary  to 
about  3  in.  in  length,  the  basal  and  frequently  rooted  portion 
being  rejected.  They  are  dibbled  thicklyintooneof  theditches, 
and  only  enough  water  admitted  to  just  cover  the  soil.  If  the 
start  is  made  in  late  ^ring,  the  cuttings  will  be  rooted  in  a  week. 
They  are  allowed  to  remain  for  another  week  or  two,  and  are  then 
taken  up  and  dropped  about  9  in.  apart  into  the  other  ditches, 
which  have  been  slightiy  flooded  to  receive  them.  There  is  no 
need  to  plant  them — the  young  roots  will  very  soon  be  securely 
anchored.  The  volume  of  water  is  increased  as  the  plants  grow. 
If  raised  from  seed,  the  seed-bed  is  prepared  as  for  cuttings,  and 
seed  sown  either  in  drills  or  broadcast.  No  flooding  is  done  until 
the  seedlings  are  up.  Water  is  then  admitted,  the  level  being 
raised  as  the  plants  grow.  When  5  or  6  in.  high,  they  are  taken 
up  and  dropped  into  their  permanent  quarters  precisely  like 
those  raised  from  cuttings. 

Cultivated  as  above  described,  the  plants  aSord  frequent 
cuttings  of  large  clean  cress  of  excellent  flavour  for  market 
purposes.  Sooner  or  later  growth  will  become  less  vigorous  and 
flowering  shoots  will  be  produced.  This  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  pronounced  deterioration  of  the  remaining  vegetative  shoots. 
These  signs  will  be  interpreted  by  the  grower  to  mean  that  his 
plants,  as  a  market  crop,  are  worn  out.  He  will  therefore  take 
steps  to  repeat  the  routine  of  culture  above  described.  In  the 
winter  the  ditches  are  flooded  to  protect  the  cress  from  frost. 

The  best-flavoured  water-cress  is  produced  in  the  pure  water  of 
running  streams  over  chalk  or  gravel  soil.  Should  the  water  be 
contaminated  by  sewage  or  other  undesirable  matter,  the  plants 
not  only  absorb  some  of  the  impurities  but  also  serve  to  anchor 
much  of  the  solid  particles  washed  as  scum  among  them.  This  is 
extremely  difficult  to  dislodge  by  washing,  and  renders  the  cress  a 
source  of  danger  as  food. 

Water-cress  for  domestic  use  may  be  raised  as  a  kltchen~garden 
crop  if  frequently  watered  overhead.  Beds  to  a&ord  cress  during 
the  summer  should  be  made  in  broad  trenches  on  a  border  facing 
north.  It  may  also  be  raised  in  pots  or  pans  stood  in  saucers  of 
water  and  frequently  watered  overhead. 

In  recent  years  in  America  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
injury  done  to  water-cress  beds  by  the  "  water-cress  sow-bug  " 
{iiancaseUiu  hrackyurus),  and  the  "  water-cress  leaf-beetle " 
(Pkaedon  aeruginosa).  Another  species  of  Fhaedon  is  known  in 
England  as  "  blue  beetle  "  or  "  mustard  beetle,"  and  is  a  pest 
also  of  mustard,  cabbage  and  kohlrabi  (see  F.  H.  Chittenden,  in 
Bulletin  66,  part  ii.  of  Bureau  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1907). 

The  name  "nasturtium"  is  applied  in  gardens,  but  incorrectly, 
to  species  of  Tropaeolum. 

CRESSENT,  CHARLES  (1685-1768),  French  furniture-maker, 
sculptor  and  fondeur-ciideur.  As  the  second  son  of  Francois 
Cressent,  sculpletir  du  roi,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Cressent,  a 
furniture-maker  of    Amiens,  who  also  became  a  sculptor,  he 


inherited  the  tastes  and  I4)titude3  which  were  likely  to  make  a 
finished  designer  and  craftsman.  Even  more  important  perhaps 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Andr£  Charles  Boulle. 
Trained  in  such  surroundings,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  reached  a  degree  of  achievement  which  has  to  a  great 
extent  justified  the  claim  that  he  was  the  best  decorative  artist 
of  the  18th  century.  Cressent's  distinction  is  closely  connected 
with  the  regency,  but  his  earUer  work  had  affinities  with  the 
school  of  Boulle,  while  his  later  pieces  were  full  of  originality. 
He  was  an  artist  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Ue  not 
only  designed  and  made  furniture,  but  created  the  magnificent 
gilded  enrichments  which  are  so  characteristic  of  his  work.  He 
was  likewise  a  sculptor,  and  among  his  plastic  work  is  known 
to  have  been  a  bronze  bust  of  Louis,  due  d'Orl^ans,  the  son 
of  the  regent,  for  whom  Cressent  had  made  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  French  furniture  of  the  i8th  century — the  famous 
Mldaillier  now  in  the  BibUoth^que  Nationale.  Cressent's  bronze 
mounts  were  executed  with  a  sharpness  of  finish  and  a  grace  and 
vigour  of  outline  which  were  hardly  excelled  by  his  great  con- 
temporary Jacques  Caffieri.  His  female  figures  placed  at  the 
corners  of  tables  are  iitdeed  among  the  most  delicious  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  days  of  the  French  metal  worker.  Much  of 
Cressent's  work  survives,  and  can  be  identified;  the  Louvre  and 
the  Wallace  collection  are  especially  rich  in  it,  and  his  commode 
at  Hertford  House  with  gilt  handles  representing  Chinese  dragons 
is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  piece  he  ever  produced.  The  work 
of  identification  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  in  his  case  by  the 
fact  that  he  published  catalogues  of  three  sales  of  his  work.  These 
catalogues  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  man,  who  shared  in  no 
small  degree  the  personal  bravoura  of  Cellini,  and  could  sometimes 
execute  almost  as  well.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  himself 
as  the  author  of  "  a  clock  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  very  finest 
cabinets,"  "the  most  distingiushed  bronaes,"  or  pieces  of  "the 
most  elegant  form  adorned  with  bronzes  of  extra  richness."  He 
worked  much  in  marqueterie,  both  in  tortoisesheU  and  in  brilliant 
coloured  woods.  He  was  indeed  an  artist  to  whom  colour 
appealed  with  especial  force.  The  very  type  and  exemplar  of 
the  "  feeling  "  of  the  regency,  be  is  worthy  to  have  given  his  own 
name  to  some  of  the  fashions  which  he  deduced  from  it. 

CRES5WBLL,  SIR  CRESSWEU  (1794-1863},  English  judge, 
was  a  descendant  of  an  old  Northumberland  family,  and  was  bom 
at  Newcastle  in  1794.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1814, 
and  M.A.  four  years  later.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the 
law  he  studied  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1819.  Hejoined  thenorthem  circuit,  and  wasnotlongin  earning 
a  distinguished  position  among  bis  professional  brethren.  In  1837 
he  entered  parliament  as  Conservative  member  for  Liverpool, 
and  he  soon  gained  a  reputation  as  an  acute  and  learned  debater 
on  all  constitutional  questions.  In  January  1842  he  was  made  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  being  knighted  at  the  same 
time;  and  this  post  he  occupied  for  sixteen  years.  When  the 
new  court  for  probate,  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes  was 
established  (1858),  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  was  requested  by  the 
Liberal  government  to  become  its  first  judge  and  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  its  organization.  Although  be  had  already 
earned  a  right  to  retire,  and  possessed  large  private  wealth, 
he  accepted  this  new  task,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  devoted 
himself  to  it  most  assiduously  and  conscientiously,  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  In  one  case  only,  out  of  the  very  large 
number  on  which  he  pronounced  judgment,  was  his  decision 
reversed.  His  death  was  sudden.  By  a  fall  from  his  horse  on  the 
nth  of  July  1863  his  knee-cap  was  injured.  He  was  recovering 
from  this  when  on  the  a9th  of  the  same  month  he  died  of  disease 
of  the  heart. 

See  Foas's  Lues  of  the  Judges;  E.  Manson,  Builders  (>f  our  Law 
(1904)- 

CRESST,  HUGH  PAUUNU8  DE  (c.  1605-1674),  En^sh  Bene- 
dictine monk,  whose  religious  name  was  Serenus,  was  bom  at 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  about  1605.  He  went  to  Oxford  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  in  1636  became  a  fellow  of  Merton  College. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  dean  of  Ldghlin, 
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Irelaxul,  and  canoDof  Windsor.  He  also  acted  as  chaplain  to  Lord 
Wentworth,  afterwards  the  celebrated  earl  oC  Strafford.  Forsome 
time  he  travelled  abroad  as  tutor  to  Lord  Falmouth,  and  in  1646, 
during  a  visit  to  Rome,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  his  Exomdogesis  (Paris,  1647),  or 
account  of  his  conversion,  which  was  highly  valued  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  an  answer  to  WilUam  Chilling  worth's  attacks. 
Cressy  entered  the  Benedictine  Order  in  1640,  and  for  four  years 
resided  at  Somerset  House  as  chaplain  to  Catherine  of  Braganza, 
wife  of  Charles  11.  He  died  at  West  Grinstead  on  the  loth 
of  August  1674.  Cressy's  chief  work.  The  Church  History  oj 
BriUanny  or  England,  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  to  the 
Norman  Coruptest  (ist  vol.  only  published,  Rouen,  1668),  gives  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  foundation  of  monasteries  during  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  and  asserts  that  they  followed  the  Benedictine 
rule,  differing  in  this  respect  from  many  historians.  The  work 
was  much  criticized  by  Lord  Clarendon,  but  defended  by  Antony 
i.  Wood  in  his  Athenae  Oxoniensis,  who  supports  Cressy's  state- 
ment that  it  was  compiled  from  original  MSS.  and  from  the 
Annates  Ecdesiae  Britannicae  of  Michael  AJford,  Dvgdale's 
Manastican,  and  the  Decern  Scriptores  Historiae  Anglicanae.  The 
second  part  of  the  history,  which  has  never  been  printed,  was 
discovered  at  Douai  in  1856.  To  Roman  Catholics  Cressy's  name 
is  familiar  as  the  editor  of  Walter  Hilton's  Scale  of  Perfection 
(London,  1659);  of  Father  A.  Baker's  Sancia  Sophia  (2  vob., 
Douai,  1657);  and  oC  Juliana  of  Norwich's  Sixteen  Retdations 
on  the  Love  of  God  (1670).  These  books,  which  would  have  been 
lost  but  for  Cressy's  zeal,  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and 
have  been  favourably  regarded  by  a  section  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Cressy's  works  see  J.  Gillow's  BiW.  Diet. 
of  Eng.  Catholics,  vol.  i. 

CREST,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  in  the  department  of 
Drftme,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drfime,  lo  m.  S.S.E.  of  Valence 
by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  town,  3971;  commune,  5660.  It  carries 
on  silk-worm  breeding,  silk-spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woollens,  paper,  leather  and  cement.  There  is  trade  in  truffles. 
On  the  rock  which  commands  the  town  stands  a  huge  keep,  the 
sole  survival  of  a  castle  (iith  centnry)  to  which  Crest  was  in- 
debted for  its  importance  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Religious 
Wars.  ITie  rest  of  the  castle  was  destroyed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  after  which  the  keep  was  used  as  a  stale  prison. 
Crest  ranked  for  a  time  as  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Valentinois, 
and  in  that  capacity  belonged  before  the  Revolution  to  the 
prince  of  Monaco.  The  communal  charter,  graven  on  stone  and 
dating  from  the  i  a  th  century,  is  preserved  in  the  public  archives. 
Ten  miles  south-east  of  Crest  lies  the  picturesque  Forest  of 
Saon. 

CREST  (Lat.  crista,  a  plume  or  tuft),  the  "  comb  "  on  an 
animal's  head,  and  so  any  feathery  tuft  or  excrescence,  the 
"  cone  "  of  a  helmet  (by  transference,  the  helmet  itself),  and  the 
top  or  summit  of  anything.  In  heraldry  (7.0.)  a  crest  is  a  device, 
originally  borne  as  a  cognizance  on  a  knight's  helmet,  placed  on 
a  wreath  above  helmet  and  shield  in  armorial  bearings,  and  used 
separately  on  a  seal  or  on  articles  of  property. 

Cresting,  in  architecture,  b  an  ornamental  finish  in  the  wall 
or  ridge  of  a  building,  which  is  common  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  An  example  occurs  at  Exeter  cathedral,  the  ridge  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  range  of  small  fleurs-de-lis  in  lead. 

CRESTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Union  county,  Iowa, 
U.S.A.,  about  60  m.  S.W.  of  Des  Moines,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
main  line  and  two  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
railway.  Pop.  (1890)  7200;  (1900)  7752;  (1905,  state  census) 
8382  (753  foreign-bom) ;  (1910)  6924.  The  city  is  on  the  crest 
of  the  divide  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  basins 
at  an  altitude  of  about  1310  ft.— whence  its  name.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fine  farming  and  stock-raising  region,  for  which  it  is  a 
shifiping  point.  The  site  was  chosen  in  1869  by  the  Burlington 
&  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  (subsequently  merged  in 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company)  for  the 
location  of  its  shops.  Creston  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1869,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1871. 


CRESWICK,  THOMAS  (1811-1869),  English  landscape-painter, 
was  born  at  Sheffield,  and  educated  at  Hazel  wood,  near  Birming- 
ham. At  Birmingham  he  first  began  to  paint.  His  earliest 
appearance  as  an  exhibitor  was  in  1827,  at  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  London;  in  the  ensuing  year  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  the  two  pictures  named  "  Llyn  Gwynant,  Morning," 
and  "  Carnarvon  Castle."  About  the  same  time  he  settled  in 
London;  and  in  1836  he  took  a  house  in  Bayswater.  He  soon 
attracted  some  attention  as  a  landscape-painter,  and  had  a 
career  of  uniform  and  encouraging,  though  not  signal  success. 
In  1842  he  was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  1850  a  full  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which,  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
numbered  hardly  any  other  full  members  representing  this  branch 
of  art.  In  his  early  practice  he  set  an  example,  then  too  much 
needed,  of  diligent  study  of  nature  out  of  doors,  painting  on  the 
spot  ail  the  substantial  part  of  several  of  his  pictures.  English 
and  Welsh  streams  may  be  said  to  have  formed  his  favourite 
subjects,  and  generally  British  rural  scenery,  mostly  under  its 
cheeriul,  calm  and  pleasurable  aspects,  in  open  daylight.  Tliis 
he  rendered  with  elegant  and  equable  skill,  colour  rather  grey  in 
tint,  especially  in  his  later  years,  and  more  tban  average  technical 
accomplbhment;  his  works  have  little  to  excite,  but  would,  in 
most  conditions  of  pubhc  taste,  retain  their  power  to  attract. 
Creswick  was  industrious  and  extremely  prolific;  he  produced, 
besides  a  steady  outpouring  of  paintings,  numerous  illustrations 
for  books.  He  was  personally  genial — a  dark,  bulky  man, 
somewhat  heavy  and  graceless  in  aspect  in  his  later  years.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Bayswater,  Linden  Grove,  on  the  28th  of 
December  ^869,  after  a  few  years  of  declining  health.  Among 
his  principal  works  may  be  named  "  England  "  (1847);  "  Home 
by  the  Sands,  and  a  Squally  Day"  (1848);  "Passing 
Showers  "  (1849);  "  The  Wind  on  Shore,  a  First  Glimpse  of  the 
Sea,  and  Old  Trees  "  (1850) ;  "  A  Mountain  Lake,  Moonrise  " 
(iSsa);  "Changeable  Weather"  (1865);  also  the  "London 
Road,  a  Hundred  Years  ago";  "The  Weald  of  Kent";  the 
"Valley  Mill"  (a  Cornish  subject);  a  "Shady  Glen";  the 
"Windings  of  a  River";  the'  Shade  of  the  Beech  Trees"; 
the  "  Course  of  the  Greta"  ;  the  "  Wharfe  ";  "  Glendalough," 
and  other  Irish  subjects,  1636  to  1840;  the  "  Forest  Farm." 
Frith  for  figures,  and  Ansdell  for  animals,  occasionally  worked  in 
collaboration  with  Creswick. 

In  1873  T.  O.  Barlow,  the  engraver,  published  a  catalogue  of 
Ores  wick's  works. 

CRESWICK,  a  borough  of  Talbot  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
85J  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  3060.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  mining,  pastoral  and  agricultural  district.  Gold  is 
found  both  in  alluvial  and  quartz  formations,  the  quartz  being 
especially  rich.  The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well- 
timbered,  and  there  is  a  government  plantation  and  nursery  in 
connexion  with  the  forests  department. 

CRETACEOUS  STSTEH,  in  geology,  the  group  of  stratified 
rocks  which  normally  occupy  a  position  above  the  Jurassic 
system  and  below  the  oldest  Tertiary  deposits;  therefore  it  is 
in  this  system  that  the  dosing  records  of  the  great  Mesozoic  era 
are  to  be  found.  The  name  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  inconvenience  of  employing  a  local  lithological  feature  in 
the  descriptive  title  of  a  wide-ranging  rock-system.  The  white 
chalk  (Lat.  crela),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  system,  was  first 
studied  in  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin,  where  it  takes  a  prominent 
place;  but  even  in  this  Umited  area  there  is  a  considerable 
thickness  and  variety  of  rocks  which  are  not  chalky,  and  the 
Cretaceous  system  as  a  whole  contains  a  remarkable  diversity 
of  types  of  sediment. 

Classification. — The eariiersubdi visions  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
were  founded  upon  the  uncertain  ground  of  similarity  in  litho- 
logical  characters,  assisted  by  observed  stratigrapbical  sequence. 
This  method  yielded  poor  results  even  in  a  circumscribed  area  like 
Great  Britain,  and  it  breaks  down  utterly  when  applied  to  the 
correlation  of  rocks  of  similar  age  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Study  of  the  fossils,  however,  has  elicited  the  fact  that  certain 
forms  characterize  certain  "  zones,"  which  are  preceded  and 
succeeded  by  other  zones  each  bearing  a  peculiar  species  ot 
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distinctive  assemblage  of  species.  By  these  means  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  the  world  have  now  l>een  correlated  zone  with  zone, 
with  a  degiee  of  exactitude  proportional  to  the  palaeontological 
information  gained  in  the  several  areas  of  occurrence. 

The  Cretaceous  system  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  in  all  but  a  few  limited  regions.  In  the 
table  on  page  288  the  names  of  the  principal  stages  are 
enumerated;  these  are  capable  of  world-wide  apphcation. 
The  sub-stages  are  of  more  local  value,  and  too  much  importance 
must  not  be  attached  to  them  for  the  correlation  of  distant 
deposits.  The  general  table  is  designed  to  show  the  relative 
position  in  the  system  of  some  of  the  more  important  and  better- 
known  formations;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Cretace- 
ous rocks  of  Europe  can  now  be  classified  in  considerable  detail 


by  their  fossils,  the  most  accurate  group  for  this  purpose  being 
the  cepbal<^x>d3.  The  smaller  table  was  compiled  by  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury  to  show  the  main  subdivisions 
of  the  North  American  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  correlation  of  the 
minor  subdivisions  of  Europe  and  America  are  only  approximate. 

Relation  of  the  Cretaceous  Strata  to  the  Syslettu  above  and  below. 
— In  central  and  northern  Europe  the  boundary  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata  is  sharply  defined  by  a  fairly 
general  unconformity,  except  in  the  Danian  and  Montian  beds, 
where  there  is  a  certain  commingling  of  Tertiary  with  Cretaceous 
fossils.  The  relations  with  the  underlying  Jurassic  rocks  are  not 
so  cleariy  defined,  portly  because  the  earliest  Cretaceous  rocks  are 
obscured  by  too  great  a  thickness  of  younger  strata,  and  partly 
because  the  lowest  observable  rocks  of  the  system  are  not  the 
oldest,  but  are  higher  members  of  the  system  that  have  overlapped 
on  to  much  older  rocks.  However,  in  the  south  of  England, 
in  the  Alpine  area,  andinpart  of  N.W.  Germany  the  passage  from 
Jurassic  to  Cretaceous  is  so  gradual  that  there  is  some  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  position  for  the  line  of  separation. 
In  the  Alpine  region  this  passage  is  formed  by  marine  beds,  ir 
the  other  two  by  bracki^-water  deposits.  In  a  like  manner 
the  Potomac  beds  of  N.  America  grade  downwards  into  the 
Jurassic;  while  in  the  Laramie  formation  an  upward  passage 
observed  into  the  Eocene  deposits.  There  is  a  very  general 
unconformity  and  break  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretace- 
ous; this  has  led  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  to  suggest  that  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  period  with 
the  title  "  Comanchean." 

P/tysiographkai  Conditions  and  Types  of  Deposit.— Wixii  the 
opening  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Europe  there  commenced  a  period 
of  marine  transgression;  in  the  central  and  western  European 
region  this  took  place  from  the  S.  towards  the  N,,  slow  at  first 
local  in  effect,  but  becoming  more  decided  at  the  beginning  of 
the  upper  division.  During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period,  S. 
England,  Belgium  and  Hanover  were  covered  by  a  great  series  of 
estuarine  sands  and  clays,  termed  the  Wealden  formation  (q.v.), 
the  delta  of  a  large  river  or  rivers  flowing  probably  from  the  N.W, 


Meanwhile,  in  the  rest  of  Europe  alternations  of  marine  and 
estuarine  deposits  were  bang  laid  down;  but  over  the  Alpine 
region  lay  the  open  sea,  where  there  flourished  coral  reefs  and 
great  banks  of  clam-like  molluscs.  The  sea  gradually  encroached 
upon  the  estuarine  Wealden  area,  and  at  the  lime  of  the  Aptian 
deposits  uniform  marine  conditions  prevailed  from  western 
Europie  through  Russia  into  Asia.  This  extension  of  the  sea  is 
illustrated  in  England  by  the  overlap  of  the  Gault  over  the 
Lower  Gieensand  on  to  the  older  rocks,  and  by  similar  occurrences 
N.  France  and  Germany. 

Almost  throughout  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period  the  marine 
vasion  continued,  varied  here  and  there  by  slight  movements 
the  opposite  sense  which  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the 
quiet  general  advance  of  the  sea.  This  marine  extension  made 
itself  felt  over  the  old  central  plateau  of  France,  the  N.  of  Great 
ain,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  Armorican  peninsula,  and 
also  in  the  Bavarian  Jura  and  Bohemia;  it  affected  the  northern 
part  of  Africa  and  East  Africa;  in  N.  America  the  sea  spread 
the  entire  length  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region;  and  in 
!il,  eastern  Asia  and  western  Australia,  Upper  Cretaceous 
deposits  are  found  resting  directly  upon  much  older  rocks. 
Indeed,  at  this  time  there  happened  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  that  have  been  recorded 
in  geological  history. 

We  have  seen  that  in  early  Cretaceous  times  marine  limestones 
were  being  formed  in  southern  Europe,  while  estuarine  sands  and 
muds  were  being  laid  down  in  the  Anglo-German  delta,  and  that 
beds  of  intermediate  character  were  being  made  in  parts  of  N. 
France  and  Germany.  During  later  Cretaceous  times  thisstriking 
difference  between  the  northern  and  southern  fades  was  main- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  later  deposits  were  of 
marine  origin  in  both  regions.  In  the  northern  region  the  gradual 
deepening  and  accompanying  extension  of  the  sea  caused  the 
sandy  deposits  to  become  finer  grained  in  N.W.  Europe.  The 
sandy  beds  and  clays  then  gave  way  to  marly  deposits,  and  in 
these  early  stages  glauconitic  grains  are  very  characteristically 
present  both  in  the  sand  and  in  the  marls.  In  their  turn  these 
marly  deposits  in  the  Anglo-Parisian  basin  were  succeeded 
gradually  and  somewhat  intermittently  by  the  purer,  soft  lime- 
stone of  the  chalk  sea,  and  by  limestones,  similar  in  character,  in 
N.  France,  extra-Alpine  Germany,  S.  Scandinavia,  Denmark  and 
Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  S.  European  deposits  maintained  the 
characters  already  indicated;  limestones  (not  chalk)  prevailed, 
except  in  certain  Alpine  and  Carpathian  tracts  where  detrital 
santbtones  were  being  laid  down. 

The  great  difference  between  the  lithological  characters  of  the 
northern  and  southern  deposits  is  accompanied  by  an  equally 
striking  difierence  between  their  respective  organic  contents.  In 
the  north,  the  genera  Inoceramus  and  Bdemniteila  are  particu- 
larly abundant.  In  the  south,  the  remarkable,  large,  clam-like, 
aberrant  pelecypods,  the  Hippuritidae,  Rudisfes,  Caprotina,  &c., 
attained  an  extraordinary  development;  they  form  great 
lenticular  banks,  like  the  dam  banks  of  warm  seas,  or  b'ke  our 
modem  oyster-beds;  they  appear  in  successive  species  in  the 
difierent  stages  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  south,  and  can  be 
used  for  marking  palaeontological  horizons  as  the  cephalopods 
are  used  elsewhere.  Certain  genera  of  ammonites,  Haploceras, 
Lyloceras,  Pkylloceras,  rare  in  the  north,  are  common  in  the 
south;  and  the  southern  facies  is  further  characterized  by  the 
pecuhar  group  of  swollen  belemnites  {Dumontia),  by  the  gastero- 
pods  Aclionella,  Nerinea,  kc,  and  by  reef-building  corals.  The 
southern  facies  is  far  more  widespread  and  typical  of  the  period 
than  is  the  chalk;  it  not  only  covers  all  southern  Europe,  but 
spreads  eastwards  far  into  Asia  and  round  the  Mediterranean 
basin  into  Africa.  It  is  found  again  in  Texas,  Alabama,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies  and  Colombia;  though  limestones  of  the  chalk 
type  are  found  in  Texas,  New  Zealand,  and  locally  in  one  or  two 
other  places.  The  marine  deposits  are  organically  formed 
limestones,  in  which  foraminifera  and  large  bivalve  moQusca 
play  a  leading  part,  maris  and  sandstones;  dolomite  and  oolitic 
and  pisolitic  limestones  are  also  known. 

The  Cretaceous  seas  were  probably  comparatively  shallow; 
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this  was  certainly  the  case  where  the  deposits  are  sandy,  and  in 
(he  regions  occupied  by  the  hippuritic  fauna.  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  the  depth  of  the  chalk  sea.  Stress  has  been 
laid  upon  the  resemblance  of  this  deposit  to  the  modem  deep-sea 
globigerina-ooze;  but  on  the  whole  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
moderate  depth,  perhaps  not  more  than  looo  fathoms;  the 
freedom  of  the  deposit  from  detrital  matter  being  regarded  as  due 
to  the  low  elevation  of  the  surrounding  land,  and  the  main  lines  of 
drainage  being  in  other  directions.  Sandy  and  shore  deposits  are 
common  throughout  the  system  in  every  region.  Besides  the 
Weald,  there  were  great  lacustrine  and  terrestrial  deposits  in 
N.  America  (the  Potomac,  Kootenay,  Morrison,  Dakota  and 
Laramie  formations)  as  well  as  in  N.  Spain,  and  in  parts  of 
Germany,  &c.  The  general  distribution  of  land  and  sea  is  indi- 
cated in  the  map. 

Earth  Movements  and  Vutcanicily, — During  the  greater  part  of 
the  Cretaceous  period  crustal  movements  had  been  small  and 
local  in  effect,  but  towards  the  close  a  series  of  great  defoimative 
movements  was  inaugurated  and  continued  into  the  next  period. 
These  movements  make  it  possible  to  discriminate  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks,  because  the  conditions  of  sedi- 
mentation were  profoundly  modified  by  them,  and  in  most 
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parts  of  (hi  world  there  resulted  a  distinct  break  in  the  sequence 
of  fossil  remains.  Great  tracts  of  our  tuodera  continental  land 
areas  gradually  emerged,  and  several  mountainous  tracts  began 
to  be  elevated,  such  as  the  Appalachians,  parts  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  northern  continuation,  and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  western  N.  American  continent  was 
intensely  afiected;  the  uplifting  was  associated  with  extensive 
faulting.  Volcanic  activity  was  in  abeyance  in  Europe  and  in 
much  of  Asia,  but  in  America  there  Were  many  eruptions  and 
intrusions  of  igneous  rock  towards  the  close  of  the  period. 
Diabases  and  p«rtdotites  had  been  formed  during  the  Lower 
CretaceoiA  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  regioK.  Great  masses  of  ash 
and  conglomerate  occur  in  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  in  Canada; 
porphyries  and  porphyritic  tuffs  of  later  Cretaceous  age  are 
[mportant  in  the  Andes;  while  similar  rocks  are  found  in  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  New  Zealand.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Deccan 
lava  flows  of  India  that  we  find  eruptions  on  a  scale  more  vast 
fhan  any  that  have  been  recorded  either  before  or  since.  These 
outpourings  of  lava  cover  300,000  sq.  m.  and  are  from  4000  to 
6000  ft.  thick.  They  lie  upon  an  eroded  Cenomanian  surface  and 
are  to  some  extent  interbedded  with  Upper  Cretaceous  sediments. 
Eeonomie  Products  of  Cretaceous  Rocks. — Coal  is  one  of  the 
most  important  products  of  the  rocks  of  this  system.  The 
principal  Cretaceous  coal-bearing  area  is  in  the  western  interior 
of  N.  America,  where  an  enormous  amount  of  coal— mostly 
Sgnitic,  but  in  places  converted  into  anthracite — lies.in  the  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  most  of  this  is  of  Laramie 
age.  Similar  beds  occur  locally  iu  Montana.  Coal  seams  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age  are  found  in  the  Black  Hills  (S.  Dakota),  Alaska, 
Greenland,  and  in  New  Zealand;  and  the  "  Upper  Quader  "  of 
LSwenberg  in  Silesia  also  contains  coal  seams.  Coals  also  occur 
in  the  brackish  and  fresh-water  deposits  of  Carinthia,  Dalmatia 
and  Istria,  while  unimportant  tignitic  beds  are  known  in  many 
other  regions.  The  Fort  Pierre  beds  are  oil-bearing  at  Boulder, 
Colorado;  and  the  Trinity  formation  bears  asphalt  and  bitumen. 
Important  clay  deposits  are  worked  in  the  Raritan  formation  of 
New  Jersey,  &c.,  and  pottery  clays  are  found  in  the  Lowenberg 
district  in  Germany.  The  Washita  beds  yield  the  well-known 
hone  stone.  Great  beds  of  gypsum  exist  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks 
of  S.  America.     Near  Salzburg  a  variety  of  the  hippuiitic  lime- 


stone is  quarried  for  marble.  Lithographic  stone  occurs  in  the 
Pyrenees.  The  economic  products  peculiar  to  the  chalk  are 
mentioned  in  the  article  Cbale.  Beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  Germany  and  England. 

The  Life  of  the  Cretaceous  Period.— The  fossils  from  the 
Cretaceous  series  comprise  marine,  fresh-water  and  terrestrial 
animals  and  plants.  Foremost  in  interest  and  importance  is  the 
appearance  in  the  Lower  Potomac  (Lower  Cretaceous)  of  eastern 
and  central  N.  America  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  angio- 
sperinous  dicotyledons,  and  undoubted  monocotyledons,  the 
progenitors  of  our  modem  flowering  plants.  The  angiosperms 
sptead  outward  from  the  Atlantic  coast  region  of  N.  America,  and 
first  appeared  In  Europe  in  the  Aptian  of  Portugal;  towards  the 
close  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  period  they  occupied  parts  of 
Greenland,  the  remaining  land  areas  of  N.  America,  and  were 
steadily  advancing  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  first  the 
Jurassic  plants,  the  Cycada,  ferns  and  conifers,  lived  on  and 
were  the  dominant  plant  forms.  Gradually,  however,  they  took  a 
subordinate  place,  and  by  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  the 
angiosperms  had  gained  the  upper  hand.  The  earliest  of  these 
fossil  angiosperms  b  not  in  a  true  sense  a  primitive  form,  and  no 
records  of  such  types  have  yet  been  discovered.  Some  of  the 
early  forms  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  distinctly  similar  to 
Hiodem  genera,  such  as  Ficus,  Sassafras  and  Aralia;  other^ 
bore  leaves  closely  resembling  our  elm,  maple,  willow,  oak, 
eucalyptus,  &c  Before  the  close  of  the  period  many  other 
representatives  of  living  genera  had  appeared,  beech,  walnut, 
tamarisk,  plane,  laurel  (Laurus),  dnnamon,  ivy,  ilex,  viburnum, 
buckthorn,  breadfruit,  oleander  and  others;  there  were  also 
junipers,  Uiujas,  pines  and  sequoias  and  monocotyledons  sucb 
as  Polamogelon  and  Arwido.  This  flora  was  widely  spread  and 
uniform;  there  was  great  similarity  between  that  of  Europe  and 
N.  America,  and  in  parts  of  the  United  States  (Virginia  and 
Maryland)  the  plants  were  very  hTce  those  in  Greenland.  Tfce 
general  aspect  of  the  flora  was  sub-tropical;  the  eucalyptus  and 
other  plants  then  common  in  Europe  and  N.  America  are  now 
confined  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  marine  fauna  comprised  foraminifera  which  must  have 
swarmed  in  the  Chalk  and  some  of  the  limestone  seas;  theit 
shells  have  formed  great  thickness  of  rock.,    Qommon  forms  are 
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the  genera  Alveolitui,  CrUteUaria,  Rotalta,  Texttdaria,  OrbilO' 
Una  Globigerina.  Radiolarians  were  doubtless  abundant,  but 
tiieir  remains  are  rare.  Sponges  with  calcareous  {PeronidUla, 
Barroisia)  and  siliceous  skeletons  {Sipkonia,  Coeloptychium, 
Ventriculiles)  were  very  numerous  in  certain  of  the  Cretaceous 
waters.  Corals  were  comparatively  rare,  Trochointilia,  Para- 
smiiia,  Holocyslis  being  typical  genera;  reefs  were  formed  ia  the 
Maestricht  beds  of  Denmark  and  Faxoe,  in  the  Neocomian  and 
Turonian  of  France,  ia  the  Turonian  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
and  also  in  the  Gosau  beds  and  in  the  Ucatui  group  of  India. 
Sea-urchins  were  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  many  nearly  allied 
forms  are  still  living;  Cidaris,  Micraster,  Discoidea  are  examples. 
Crinoids  were  represented  by  MarsupiUs,  Uintacritius  and 
BourguelicriniUi  starfish  {CaUiderma  and  Penlagonaster)  were 
not  unconunoo.  Polyzoa  were  abundant;  brachiopods  were 
fairly  common,  thou^  subordinate  to  the  pelecypods;  they  were 
mostly  rhynchonellids  and  terebrattdids,  which  lived  side  by 
side  with  the  ancient  forms,  like  Crania  and  Discina.  The 
bivalve  mollusca  were  very  important  during  this  period, 
Inoceramus,  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  GfrvUiui,  Excgyra,  PecUn, 
Trigenia  being  particularly  abundant  in  the  northern  seas, 
^ile  in  the  southern  waters  the  remarkable  HippuriUs,  Radio- 
lites,  Caprotina,  Caprina,  Monopleura  and  RequUmia  prevailed. 
Gasteropods  were  well  represented  and  included  many  modem 
gfnera.  Cephalopods  were  important  as  a  group,  but  the 
ammonites,  so  vigorous  in  the  foregoing  period,  were  declining 
and  were  assuming  curious  degenerate  forms,  often  with  a 
tendency  to  uncoil  the  shell;  BaaUiies,  HopliUs,  TurriJites, 
Ftyckoceras,  EamiUs  are  some  of  the  typical  genera,  while 
Btlemnittt  and  BelemniUUa  were  abundant  ia  the  aorthem  seas. 

The  vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Cretaceous  period  differed  in  many 
features  from  that  of  the  present  day;  mammals  appear  to  have 
been  only  poorly  represented  by  puny  forms,  related  to  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  types;  they  were  mainly  marsupials  {Batodon, 
CitnolesUs)  with  a  few  monotreme-like  forms;  carnivores, 
rodents  and  ungulates  were  still  unknown.  As  in  Jurassic  times, 
reptiles  were  the  dominant  forms,  and  not  a  few  genera  lived 
OH  from  the  former  period  into  the  Cretaceous;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  reptiUan  assemblage  was  no  longer  so  varied,  and  most  of  the 
distinctive  mesozoic  types  had  passed  away 
before  the  close  of  this  period.  Dinosaurs 
were  represented  by  herbivorous  and  carniv- 
orous genera  as  ia  the  Jurassic  period,  but  the 
latter  were  less  abundant  than  before.  The 
Iguanodon  of  the  Sussex- Weald  and  Bernissart 
in  Belgium  is  perhaps  the  best-known  genus; 
but  there  i^ere  many  others,  their  remains 
being  particularly  abundant  and  well-preserved 
in  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  N.  America. 
TiUnosauTiu,  Acanlkopholis,  Megalosaurus 
and  HypsUopkodon  may  be  mentioned,  some 
of  these  being  of  great  size,  while  IHclonius 
was  a  curiouB  duck-billed  creature;  but  most 
remarkable  in  appearance  must  have  been  the 
horned  Dinosaurs,  Ceratopi  and  Triceralop's, 
gross,  unwieldy  creatures,  25  to  30  ft.  long, 
whose  huge  heads  were  grotesquely  armed 
with  horns  and  bony  frills. 

Coincident,  perhaps,  with  the  widespread  extension  of  the 
sea  was  the  development  of  aquatic  habits  and  structures  suitable 
thereto  amongst  all  the  reptilian  groups  including  also  the  birds. 
The  foremost  place  was  undoubtedly  taken  by  the  pythono- 
morphs  or  sea-serpents,  including  Mosasaurus  and  many  others; 
these  were  enormously  elongated  creatures,  reaching  up  to  75  ft., 
with  swimming  flappers  and  powerful  swimming  tails,  and  they 
lived  a  predatory  life  in  the  open  sea.  Ichthyosaurians  soon 
disappeared  from  Cretaceous  waters;  but  the  plesiosaurians 
(Cimoliosaurus  and  others)  reached  their  maximum  develop- 
ment in  this  period.  The  remarkable  flying  lizards,  pterosaurs, 
likewise  attained  their  great  development  and  then  passed  away; 
they  ranged  in  size  from  that  of  a  pigeon  to  creatures  with  a 
wing-spread  of  1$  ft.;  notable  genera  are  Pleranodon,  Ornitho- 


ckcirus,  Nyctiosaurus.  Ordinary  lizard-Uke  forms  were  repre- 
sented by  Coniosaurus,  Dolichosaurtis,  &c.;  and  true  CTOcodilos, 
Goniopholis,  Suchosaurus,  appeared  in  this  period,  and  continued 
to  approximate  to  modern  genera.  The  earliest  known  river 
turtles  are  found  in  the  Belly  River  deposits  of  Canada;  marine 
turtles  also  made  their  first  appearance  and  were  widely  tcpiie- 
sented,  some  of  them,  Archeltm  and  Protesiega,  being  of -great 
size.     True  snakes  appeared  later  in  the  period. 

The  birds,  as  far  as  existing  evidence  goes,  Were  aquatiic; 
some,  like  Ichthyornis,  were  built  tor  powerful  flight;  others,  like 
Hesperornis,  were  flightless.  Enaliomis  is  a  form  well  known 
from  the  Cambridge  Greensand.  They  were  toothed  birds  having 
structural  affinities  with  the  Dinosaurs  and  Pterodactyles. 

Fish  remains  of  this  period  show  that  a  marked  change  was 
taking  place;  teleosteans  (with  bony  internal  skeleton)  viae 
taking  a  more  prominent  place,  and  although  ganoids  were  still 
represented  {Macropoma,  Lepidotut,  Amiopris,  &c.)  they  had 
quite  ceased  to  be  the  dominant  types  before  the  close  of  Creta- 
ceous times.  Sharks  and  rays  were  of  the  modern  types,  though 
distinct  in  species.  Amongst  the  early  forms  of  Cretaceous 
teleosteans  may  be  mentioned  Elopopsis,  Ichihyodeclet,  Diplo- 
myslus  (herring),  Haplopleryx  and  Urtnckelys  (eel). 

For  further  information  see  the  articles  Chalk;  Grkensand; 
Wealo&n.  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Text-book  0/  Geology,  vol.  il.  C4th  ed., 
■903),  contains  in  addition  to  a  full  general  account  of  the  ^^em 
very  full  references  to  the  literature. 

CRETE  (Gr.  Kp^;  Turk.  Kirid,  ItaL  Candia),  after  Sicily  and 
Sardinia  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  between 
34,°  so'  and  35'  40'  N.  lat.  and  between  23°  30'  and  36°  20'  E. 
long.  Its  north-eastern  extremity,  Q^>e  Sidero,  is  distant  abmit 
no  m.  from  Cape  Krio  in  Asia  Minor,  the  interval  being  partly 
filled  by  the  islands  of  Caipathos  and  Rhodee;  its  north-westemi 
Cape  Grabusa,  is  within  60  m.  of  Cape  Malea  in  the  Morea, 
Crete  thus  forms  the  natural  limit  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Archipelago.  The  island  is  of  elongated  form;  its  length 
from  £.  to  W.  is  160  m,,  its  breadth  from  N.  to.^.  varies  from 
35  to  7i  m.,  its  area  is  3330  sq.  m.  The  northern  coast-line  is 
much  indented.  On  the  W.  two  narrow  mountainous  pro- 
montories, the  western  terminating  in  Cape  Grabusa  01  Busa 


(ancient  Corycus),  the  eastern  in  Cape  Spada,  shut  in  the  Bay 
of  Kjsamos;  beyond  the  Bay  of  Canea,  to  the  E.,  the  rockjr 
peninsula  of  Akrotiri  shelters  the  magnificent  natural  harbour 
of  Suda  (SJ  sq.  m.),  the  only  completely  protected  anchorage 
for  large  vcsseb  which  the  island  affords.  Farther  E.  are  the  bays 
of  Candia  and  Malea,  the  deep  Mirabello  Bay  and  the  Bay  of 
Sitia.  The  south  coast  is  less  broken,  and  possesses  no  natural 
harbours,  the  mountains  in  many  parts  rising  almost  like  a  wall 
from  the  sea;  in  the  centre  is  Cape  Lithinos,  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island,  partly  sheltering  the  Bay  of  Messard  on  the 
W.  Immediately  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Lithinos  is  the  small  bay  of 
Kali  Lim^nes  or  Fair  Havens,  where  the  ship  conveying  St  Paul 
took  refuge  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Of  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cretan  coast  the  largest  is  Gavdo  (ancient  Clauda,  Acts 
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xxtU.  i6)^About35  m.  bom  the  nutfa'anst  at  SpfaoUa,  in  the 
middl«  ages  the  sM  of  a  bidiop.  On  the  K.  side  the  soiall  island 
of  Dia,  61  Standia,  about  8  m.  from  Candia,  oBtrs  a  convenient 
dKlter  ag*inst  northerly  gales.  Three  smfjl  islands,  on  the 
uaTtb«n  coast — Gfabusa  at  ^e  N.W.  extremity,  Suda,  at  the 
entrance  to  Suda  harbour,  and  ^inalonga,  in  Mirabello  Bay — 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  possessioii  of  V^iice  after  the 
conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Turks.  Grabusa,  long  regarded  as  an 
impregnable  fortress,  was  sanendered  in  idga,  Suda  (where  the 
flags  ol  Turkey  and  the  four  protecting  poweiB  are  now  hcosted) 
and  SpinaltMiga  in  r7T5. 

Natwal  Feaiura. — The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  tenges  of  mountains  which  form  four  principal  groups.  In 
the  western  portion  rises  the  massive  range  <rf  the  White 
Monntains  {Asfra  Votma),  directly  overhanging  the  southern 
coast  witli  spafs  projecting  towards  the  W.  and  N.W,  (highest 
summit,  HagiosTheodoroB,  7889  ft.).  In  the  centre  is  thesmaUer, 
almost  detached  mass  of  Psiloriti  ('T^tXivxclci',  andent  Ida), 
ctlminating  in  Stavros  (8193  ft.),  the  highest  summit  in  the 
island.  To  tbeK.  axe  theLassithi  mouatains  with  Aphenti  Cbiistos 
(7165  ft.),  and  farther  £.  the  mountains  of  Sitia  with  Apbenti 
Kavousi  (4850ft.).  The  Kcpfaiito  ntountoins  (3888  ft.}  separate 
the  cmtral  plain  of  MeasarA  from  the  southern  coast.  The 
isolated  peak  of  lukitas  (about  1700  ft^),  nearly  due  S.  of  Candia, 
was  regarded  with  venoralioii  in  antiquity  as  the  burial-place  of 
Zeus.  The  prlncipat  groups  are  for  the  gieatet  pan-tof  the  year 
covered  with  snow,  which  remains  in  the  deeper  clef ts^  throughout 
the  Bummer;  the  i&tervaJs  between  them  are  filled  by  connecting 
chaiiMwfaich  sometimes  reach  the  height  of  3000  ft.  The  largest 
plait)  is  that  of  Monofatai  and  Messard,  a  fertik  tract  extending 
between  Mt.  Psiloriti  and  the  K<^hino  range,  about  37  m.  in 
laogth  and  TO  m.  in  breadth.  The  snutUer  plain,  or  rather  slope, 
adjoining  Canea  and  the  vaDey  of  Alikian^,  through/which  the 
Platutos  <ancient  lardanos)  flows,  are  of  gi«at  beanty  and 
fertiBty.  A  peculiar  featureis  presenledby  the  level  tqiland: 
basins  which  fumtsb  abnhdant  pasturage  during  the  summer 
months;  the  more  remadiable  are  Ibe  Omalo  in  the.  White 
Mountains' (about  4000' ft.)  dniaed  by  subtenanesn : outlets 
(jittMA»9M(),Nida(*tir4v1ittr)  in  Psiloriti  (between  5000  atad 
60D0  ft.),  and  the LassiUii  plain  (about  3000  ft.),  amoneeatensivc 
a^«a, '  on  which  are  several  viUages.  Another  rattarkahle 
chancuristk  is  found  in  the  de^  jiarvow  ravines  (^op^TTtt), 
bordNed-hy  precipitous  cli^  which  traveise  the  moimtainDus 
districts;  into  some  of  these  the  daylight  scxcce^  penetrates. 
Numerous  large-caves  exist  in  the  mountains;  among  the  most 
remar^ble  are  the  famous  Idaean  cave  in  Psiloriti,  the  caves  of 
Melidoni,ioMylapotamo,andSaTchu,inMalevisi,  which  sheltered 
hundreds  of  vefugees  after  the  insurreotlon  of  1866,  and  the 
Dictaean  cave  iuLasaiUii,  the  birth-plBica  at  Zeus.  The  so-called 
Labyrinth,  near  the  ruins  of  GOrtyna,  was  a  subterranean  quarry 
from  which  the  city  wasbuilt.  The  principal  rivets  are  the 
Metrbpoli  Fetamos  and  the  Anapothiari,  which  drain  the  plain  of 
Monofatsi  and  enter  the  southern  saa  £.  and  W.:  respectively 
of  the-  Kophino  range;  the  Flatanos,  Which  flows  northwards 
from  the  White  Mountains  into  the. Bay  of  Canea;  and  the 
Mylopotamo  (ancJent  Oaxes)  flawing  northwards  from  Psiloriti 
to  the  sea  B.  of  Retimo. 

GtUaty} — The  metamorphic  rocks  of  western  Crete  fcnii  a  sericB 
some  ^000  to  10,000  ft-  la  thickness,  of  very  varied  compOMtioni 
They  include  gypeum,  ddonrite,  conglomerateB,  phyllites,  and  a 
basic  aeries  of  eruptive  rocks  (gabbroa,  peridotites,  serpentines). 
Glaucophane  rocks  are  widely  spread.  In  the  centre  of  the  folds 
fossilifeiouB  beds  with  crindda  have  been  found,  and  the  black  slates 
at  the  top  of  the  series  contaia  Myophori»  and  other  (ossils,  indicat' 
ing  that  the  rocks  areof  Triassicage.  It  ie,  however,  not  impossible 
that  the  metamorphic  series  includesalso  some  of  the  Lias.  The  later 
beds  of  the  island  bdong  to  the  Jurassic.  Cretaceous  and  Tertiarv 
systems.  At  the  westeto  foot  of  the  Ida  maasif  calcareous  beds  with 
corals,  braichlopods  (,Rhynchmelia  inc^mslans,  &c.)  have  been  found, 
the  fossils  indicating  the  horizon  of  the  Kimmcridgc  clay.  Lower 
Cretaceous  limestones  and  schists,  with  radiolarian  cherts,  are  ex- 
ten^vely  developed;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  island  Upper  Creta- 
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ceouB  limestones  with  RttdiHes  aod  Eocene  beds  with  nummutitee- 
have  been  found.  AH  these  are  Involved  in  the  earth  movements 
to  which  the  mountains  of  the  island  owe  their  formation,  but  the 
Miocene  beds  (with  ClyptasUr)  and  later  deposits  Ke  almost  uo- 
dfsturbed  upon  the  coasts  and. the  low-lyin^  ground.  With  the 
Jurassic  beds  is  associated  an  extensive  series  of  eruptive  rocks 
(eabbro,  peridotite,  serpentine,  diorile,  granite,  &c.);  they  are 
chiefly  Of  JurassK  age,  but  the  eruptions  may  have  contiaued  into 
the  Lower  Cretaceous. 

The  structure  of  theisland  is  complex.  In  thewest  the  folds  run 
from  north  to  south,  curving  gradually  westward  towards  the 
southa^  and  western  coasts;  but  in  the  east  the  folds  appear  tit 
run  from  westto  east,  and  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Dioaric 
fddsofthe  Balkan  peninsula.  The  structure  is  further  conuJicated- 
by  a  great  thrust-plane  which  has  brought  the  Jurassic  and  Lower- 
Cretaceous  beds  upon  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Eocene  beds. 

Vegetation. — ^The  forests  which  once  covered  the  mountains' 
have  for  the  moat  part  disappeared  and  the  slopes  are  noW 
desolate  wastes.  The  cypress  still  grows  wild  in  the  higher 
regJcHis;  the  tower  hills  and  the  valleys,  which  are  extremely 
fertile,  are  covered  with  olive  woods,  Oranges  and  lemons  also 
abound,  and  are  of  excellent  quality,  furnishing  almost  the  whole 
supply  of  continental  Greece  and  Constantinople.  Chestnut, 
woods  are  found  in  the  Selino  district,  and  forests  of  the  valonia 
oak  in  that  of  Retimo;  in  some  parts  the  carob  tree  is  abundant 
and  supplies  an  important  article  of  consumption.  Pears,  apples^ 
quinces,  mulberries  and  other  fruit-trees  flourish,  as  well  as  vines; 
the  Cretan  wines,  howevCT,  no  l<mger  enjoy  the  rqMitation  which 
theypossessed  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians.  Tobacco  and  cotton 
succeed  well  in  the  plains  and  low  grounds,  though  not  at  present, 
cultivated  to  any  great  extent. 

AiUmals. — Of  the  wild  animals  of  Crete,  the  wild  goat  or 
agrimi  {Capra  aegagms)  alone  need  be  mentioned;  ft  is  Still  found- 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  higher  summits  of  Psiloriti  and' 
the  White  Mountains,  The  same  species  is  found  in  the  Caucasus' 
and  Mount  Taurus,  and  is  distinct  from  the  ibex  or  bouquetin  of 
the  Alps.  ■  Crete,  )ike  several  other  large  islands,  enjoys  immonitsr 
from  dangerous  serpents— -a  privilege  ascribed  by  popular  belief' 
to  the  intercession  of  Titua,  the  companion  of  St  Paul,  who  accord- 
ing to  tradition  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  isknd,  and  became  in 
conseijuence  its  patron  aafnt.  Wolves  also  are  not  found  in  the 
island,  though  common  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  native 
breed  of  mules  is  remarkably  fine. 

Popidation.'—1)iK  population  of  Crete  under  the  Venetians  was 
estimated  at  about  250,000.  After  the  Turkish  conquest-  it 
greatly  diminished,  but  afterwards  gradually  rose,  till  it  was 
supposed  to  have  attamed  to  about  360,000,  of  whom  about  balf , 
were  Mahomme^ans,  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek, 
revolution  in  i8ai.  The  ravages  of  the  war  from  1811  to  1830, 
and  the  emigration  that  followed,  caused  a  great  diminution,  and 
the  population  was  estimated  by  Pashley  in  1836  at  only  about 
130,000.  In  the  next  gener3,tion  it  again  materiallyincreased; 
it  was  calculated  by  Spratt  in  1865  as  amounting  to  210,000. 
According  to  the  census  taken  in  1881,  the  complete  publication 
of  which  Was  interdicted  by  the.  Turkish  authorities,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  279,165,  or  35-78  to  the  square  kilometre. 
Of  this  total,  141,602  were  males,  137,563  females;  33,173  were 
literate,  241,114  illiterate;  205,010  were  orthodox  Christians, 
73,234  Moslems,  and  q2i  of  other  religious  persuasions.  TTie 
Moslem  element  predominated  in  the  principal  towns,  of  which 
the  population  was — Candia,  21,368;  Canea,  13,812;  Retimo, 
0274.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  June  1900,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  was  301,273,  the  Christians  having  increased 
to  267,266,  while  the  Moslems  had  diminished  to  33,281.  The 
Modems,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  are  of  Greek  origin, and  speak 
Greek, 

Towns. — The  three  principal  towns  are  on  the  northern  coast 
and  possess  small  harbours  suitable  for  vessels  of  light  draught. 
Candia,  the  former  capital  and  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Crete 
(pop,  in  1900,  32,501),  is  ofHcially  styled  Her&kleion;  it  is 
surrounded  by  remarkable  Venetian  fortifications  and  possesses 
a  museum  witii  a  valuable  collection  of  objects  found  at  Cnossu;, 
Phaestus,  the  Idaean  cave  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  occupied 
since  rSg?  by  British  troops.  Canea  (Xavifi),  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment since  1840  (pop.  20,973),  is  buQt  in  the  Italian  style;  its 
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walls  and  interesting  galley-slips  recall  the  Venetian  period. 
The  residence  of  the  high  commissioner  and  the  consulates  of 
the  powers  are  in  the  suburb  of  Halepa.  Retimo  {Pk^imx)  is, 
like  Canea,  the  see  of  a  bishop  (pop,  9311).  The  other  towns, 
Hierapetia,  Sitia,  Kisamos,  Selino  and  Sphakia,  are  unimportant. 

ProdvcUon  and  InduOriei. — Owing  to  the  volcanic  nature  of 
its  soil,  Crete  b  probably  rich  in  minerals.  Recent  experiments 
lead  to  the  concluuon  that  iron,  lead,  manBanese,  lignite  and 
sulphur  exist  in  considerHble  abundance.  Copper  and  zinc  have 
also  been  found.  A  lanfe  number  of  applications  for  mining  con- 
ceaaionshave  been  received  since  the  establishment  of  the  autonomous 
aovcmment.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  island  is  derived  from 
Its  olive  groves:  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  during  each  successive  insurrection,  the  production 
is  apparently  undiminished,  and  will  probably  increase  very  con- 
siderably owing  to  the  planting  of  young  trees  and  the  im)}roved 
methods  of  cultivation  which  the  C>avemment  is  endeavouring  to 
promote.  The  otange  and  lemon  groves  have  also  suffered  con- 
udersbly,  but  new  varieties  of  the  orange  tree  are  now  being  intro- 
duced, and  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  tne  export  trade  in  this  fruit 
by  the  removal  of  the  restriction  on  its  importation  into  Greece. 
Agriculture  is  still  in  a  primitive  condition;  notwithstanding  the 
fertQity  of  the  arable  land  the  supply  of  cereals  is  far  below  the 
requirements  of  the  population.  A  great  portion  of  the  central  plaixi 
of  Monofatsi,  the  principal  grain- producii^  district,  is  lying  fallow 
owing  to  the  exodus  of  the  Moslem  peasantir.  The  cultivation  of 
silk  cocoons,  formerly  a  flourishing  industry,  has  greatly  declined  in 
recent  years,  but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  revive  it.  There 
are  few  manufactures.  Soap  is  produced  at  fifteen  factories  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  there  are  two  distilleries  of  casnac  at  Candia. 

Commerce. — The  expansion  of  Cretan  commerce  Eas  been  retarded 
by  many  drawbacks,  such  as  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
harbours,  the  want  of  direct  steamship  lines  to  England  and  other 
cibuntrie*,  and  the  deiidency  of  internal  communications.  The  total 
v^ue  of  imports  in  the  four  years  1901-1904  was  £1,756,888,  of 
exports  £1,386,777;  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  £370,111. 
Exerts  in  1904  were  valued  at  £419,643,  the  principal  items  being 
agriculturat  products  (oranges,  lemons,  carobs,  almonds,  grapes, 
valonia.  &c.),  value  £153,858,  olives  and  products  of  olive*  (oil,  soap, 
ftc.),  £134,768,  and  wines  and  liquors,  £48,544.  The  countries  which 
accept  the  largest  share  of  Cretan  produce  are  Turkey,  England, 
Egypt,  Austria  and  Russia.  Imports  in  1904  were  valued  at 
£549,6155,  including  agricultural  products  (mainly  flour  and  corn), 
value  £163,535,  and  textiles,  £139,349.  Cereals  are  imported  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  Danube  ports,  ready-made  clothing  from  Austria 
and  Germany,  articles  of  luxury  from  Austria  and  France,  and 
cotton  textiles  from  England.  Imports  are  charged  8%,  exports 
I  %  ad  valorem  duty.  According  to  a  law  published  in  1 899,  Turkish 
merchandise  became  subjected  to  the  same  rates  as  that  of  foreign 
nations. 

Constitulitm  and  GovtmmcHl. — During  the  past  half-century 
the  affairs  of  Crete  have  repeatedly  occupied  the  attention  of 
Eiu'ope.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a  strong  Mussulman  minority 
among  its  inhabitants,  the  warlike  character  of  the  natives,  and 
the  mountainous  configuration  of  the  country,  which  enabled  a 
portion  of  the  Christian  population  to  maintain  itself  in  a  state 
of  partial  independence,  the  island  has  constantly  been  the  scene 
of  prolonged  and' sanguinary  struggles  in  which  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Christians  was  counterbalanced  by  the  aid 
rendered  to  the  Moslems  by  the  Ottoman  troops.  This  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  was  aggravated  and  perpetuated  by  the  intrigues 
set  on  foot  at  Constantinople  against  successive  governors  of  the 
island,  the  conflicts  between  the  Palace  and  the  Forte,  the 
duplicity  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  the  dissensions  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers,  the  machinations  of  Greek 
agitators,  the  rivalry  of  Cretan  politicians,  and  prolonged  financial 
mismanagement.  A  long  series  of  insurrections — those  of  iSii, 
1833,  1841,  1858,  1866-1868,  1878,  1889  and  1896  may  be 
especially  mentioned — culminated  in  the  general  rebellion  of 
1897,  which  led  to  the  interference  of  Greece,  the  intervention  of 
the  great  powers,  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  autonomous  Cretan  government  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  According  to  the  autonomous 
constitution  of  1899  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  Prince 
George  of  Greece,  acting  as  high  commissioner  of  the  protecting 
powers.  The  authority  thus  conferred  was  confided  exclusively 
to  the  prince,  and  was  declared  liable  to  modification  by  law  in  the 
case  of  his  successor.  The  modified  constitution  of  February  1907 
curtailed  the  large  exceptional  legislative  and  administrative 
oowers  then  accorded.     The  high  commissioner  is  irresponsible. 


but  his  decrees,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  must  be  counter- 
^gned  by  a  member  of  his  council.  He  convokes,  prorogues  and 
dissolves  the  chamber,  sanctions  laws,  exercises  the  right  ol 
pardon  in  case  of  political  offences,  represents  the  island  in  its 
foreign  relations  and  is  chief  of  its  mihtary  forces.  The  chambet 
(^ov^),  wliich  is  electedin  the  proportion  of  one  deputy  to  every 
5000  inhabitants,  meets  annually  for  «  session  of  two  months. 
New  elections  are  held  every  two  years.  The  chamber  exercises, 
a  complete  financial  control,  and  no  taxes  can  be  imposed  without 
its  consent.  The  high  commissioner  is  aided  in  the  administra- 
tion by  a  cabinet  of  three  members,  styled  "councillors", 
((jifi^Xot),  who  superinteiKl  the  departments  of  justice, 
finance,  education,  public  security  and  the  interior.  The 
coundllors,  who  are  nominated  and  dismissed  by  the  high  com- 
missioner, are  responsible  to  the  chamber,  which  may  impeach 
them  before  a  special  tribunal  for  any  illegal  act  or  neglect  of  duty. 

In  general  the  Cretan  constitution  is  characteriacd  l^  a  con- 
servative spirit,  and  omtrasts  with  the  ultra-democratic  systems 
established  in  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States.  A  further  point  of 
difference  is  the  more  liberal  payment  of  public  functionaries  in 
Crete.  For  administrative  purposes  the  departmental  divisions 
existing  under  the  Turkish  government  have  been  retained. 
There  are  s  rtowtoi  or  prefectures  (formerly  sanjaks)  each  under  a 
prefect  (iv^&pxot),  and  13  eparchies  (formerly  kwau)  each  under 
a  sub-prefect  (^a/ixoi).  All  these  functionaries  are  nominated 
by  the  high  commissioner.  The  prefects  are  assisted  by  depart- 
mental councils.  The  system  of  mutudpal  and  communal 
government  remains  practically  unchanged.  The  island  is 
divided  into  86  communes,  each  with  a  mayor,  an  assistant- 
mayor,  and  a  communal  council  elected  by  the  people.  The 
councils  assess  within  certain  limits  the  communal  taxes, 
maintain  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  and  generally  superintend  local 
affairs.  PubUc  order  is  maintained  by  a  force  of  gendarmerie 
(xwpo^fXoK^)  organized  and  at  first  commanded  by  Italian 
officers,  who  were  replaced  by  Greek  officers  in  December 
1906.  The  constitution  authorizes  the  formation  of  a  militia 
(iroXtro^Xtun^)  to  be  enrolled  by  conscription,  but  in  existing 
drcumstaocestbe  embodiment  of  this  force  seems  unnecessary. 

Justice. — The  administration  of  justice  is  on  the  French  modeL 
A  supreme  court  of  appeal,  which  also  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  court  of  cassation,  sits  at  Canea.  There  are  two  assize  courts  at 
Canea  and  Candia  respectively  with  jurisdictian  in  regard  to 
serious  off ences  {Kamaprfigxino).  Minoroffences  (rXi^ji^cXitfiara) 
and  dvil  causes  are  tried  by  courts  of  fiist  instance  in  each  of  the 
five  departments.  There  are  36  justices  of  peace,  to  whose 
decision  are  referred  slight  contraventions  of  the  law  (rraitrftara) 
and  dvil  causes  in  which  the  amount  claimed  is  below  600  francs. 
These  functionaries  also  bold  monthly  sessions  in  the  vaiious 
communes.  The  judges  are  chosen  without  regard  to  religious 
belief,  and  precautions  have  been  taken  to  render  them 
independent  of  political  parties.  They  are  appointed,  promoted, 
transferred  or  removed  by  order  of  the  coundl  of  justice,  a  body 
composed  of  the  five  highest  judidat  dignitariea,  sitting  at  Canea. 
An  order  for  the  removal  of  a  judge  must  be  based  upon  a  con- 
viction for  some  spedfied  offence  before  a  court  of  law.  The 
jury  system  has  not  been  introduced.  The  Greek  penal  code 
has  been  adopted  with  some  modifications.  The  Ottoman  dvil 
code  is  maintained  for  the  present,  but  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  code  recently  drawn  up  by  Greek  jurists  which  is  mainly  based 
on  Italian  and  Saxon  law.  The  Mussulman  cadis  retain  their 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  religious  affairs,  marriage,  divorce, 
the  wardship  of  minors  and  inheritance. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  vast  majority  of  the  Christian 
population  belongs  to  the  Orthodox  (Greek)  Church,  which  is 
governed  by  a  synod  of  seven  bishops  under  the  presidency  of 
the  metropolitan  of  Candia,  The  Cretan  Church  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  autocephalous,  being  dependent  on  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople.  There  were  in  1907  3500  Greek  churches 
in  the  island  with  53  monasteries  and  3  nunneries;  55  mosques, 
4  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  4  synagogues.  Education  is 
nominally  compulsory.  In  1907  there  were  547  primary  schools 
(527  Christian  and  20  Mahommedan),  and  31  secondary  schools 
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(all  Christian).    About  £30,000  is  srsnted  annually  by  the  sUte 
for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Finaace. — Owing  to  the  havoc  wrought  during  repeated  losur- 
rections,  the  impoverish ment  of  the.  peasants,  the  desolation  of  the 
districts  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Moslem  agricultural  population, 
and  the  drain  ol  gold  resulting  from  the  sale  of  Moslem  lands  and 
emigration  of  the  former  proprietors,  together  with  other  causes, 
the  financial  situation  has  been  unsatirfacCory.  Notwithstanding 
the  advance  of  £160.000  made  by  the  four  protecting  powers  after 
the  institution  of  autonomous  government  and  the  profits  (£61,937) 
derived  from  the  issue  of  a  new  currency  in  1900,  there  was  at  the 
beginning  of  1906  an  accumulated  deficit  of  £23,470,  which  represents 
the  floating  debt.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  debt  to  the 
powers,  the  state  contracted  a  loan  of  £60.000  in  1901  to  acquire 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Ottoman  Debt,  to  which  the  salt 
monopoly  has  been  conceded  for  ao  years.  In  the  budgets  for  1905 
and  1906  considerable  economies  were  effected  by  the  curtailment 
of  Balaries,  the  abolition  of  various  posts,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
estimates  for  education  and  public  works.  The  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  for  1906  were  as  follows; — 

Revenue.  Expenditure. 

Drachmae  (gold).   '  Drachmae  (gold). 

IKrect  taxes  1.494,000    High  Commissioner .      300,000 

Indirect  taxes  1,715,000    Financial     adminis- 

tration.     ,     .     .      694,670 

Stamp  dues  .     ..       35*.7O0    Interior      (including. 

gendarmerie)  .     .    1,678.566 

(hher  sources     .       760,967    Education  and  Justice  1,453.500 


4J4I.667 


4,026,736 


The  salary  of  the  high  commissioner  was  reduced  in  1907  to  100,000 
drachmae. 

Improved  communications  are  much  needed  for  the  transport  of 
agricultural  produce,  but  the  state  of  the  treasury  does  not  admit  of 
more  than  a  nominal  expenditure  on  road-making  and  other  public 
works.  On  these  the  average  yearly  expenditure  between  1898  and 
1905  was  £13,404,  The  prosperity  of  the  island  depends  on  the 
devel<^ment  0*  agriculture,  the  acquirement  of  industrious  habits 
by  the  people,  and  the  abandonment  of  political  agitation.     The 

...  -_  ,^j^  more  hghtly  taxed  than  any  other  people  ti 


Archaeology. 
The  recent  exploration  and  «zcavatJoit  of  early  sites 
in  Crete  have  ^wtirely  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  its 
ggffy^  remote  past,  and  afiorded  the  most  astonishing 
MU0»  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  highly  advanced 
tot  Lata  ^^  dviHzKtiiui  going  far  bade  behind  the  historic  period. 
"^^J^"  Great  "  Minoan "  palaces  have  been  brought  to 
light  at  Cnossus  and  Phaestus,  together  with  a  minor 
but  highly  interesting  royal  abode  at  Hagia  Triada  near 
Phaestus.  "  Minoan "  towns,  some  of  considerable  extent, 
have  been  discovered  at  Cnossus  itself,  at  Gournia,  Falaikastro, 
and  at  2^&kro.  The  cave  sanctuary  of  the  Dictaean  Zeus 
has  been  explored,  and  throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  island  a  mass  of  early  materials  has  now 
been  collected.  The  comparative  evidence  afforded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Egyptian  relics  shows  that  the  Great  Age  of  the  Cretan 
palaces  covers  the  close  of  the  third  and  the  first  half  of  the 
second  millennium  before  our  era.  But  the  contents  of  early  tombs 
and  dwellings  and  indications  supplied  by  such  objects  as  stone 
vases  and  seal-stones  show  that  the  Cretans  had  alreadyattained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  culture,  and  had  t^ned  out  com- 
munication with  the  Nile  valley  in  the  time  of  the  earUest 
Egyptian  dynasties.  This  more  primitive  phase  of  the  indigenous 
culture,  of  which  several  distinct  stages  are  traceable,  is  known 
as  the  Early  Minoan,  and  roi^hly  corresponds  with  the  first 
h^  of  the  third  millennium  b.c.  The  succeeding  period,  to 
which  the  first  palaces  are  due  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Middle  Minoan  is  appropriately  given,  roughly  coincides  with  the 
Middle  Empire  of  Egypt.  An  extraordinary  pcrfectioii  was  at 
this  time  attained  in  many  branches  of  art,  notably  in  the  painted 
pottery,  often  with  polychrome  decoration,  of  a  class  known  as 
"  Kamares  "  from  its  first  discovery  in  a  cave  of  that  name  on 


Mount  Ida.    Imported  specimens  of  this  ware  .were  found  by  : 
■  Flinders   Petrie   among  Xllth    Dynasty   remains  at   Kahun. 
The  beginnings  of  a  school  of  wall  painting  also  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Minoan  period,  and  metal  technique  and  such  arts  as 
gem  engraving  show  great  advance.     By  the  dose  of  this  period 
a  nkanufactoiy  of  fine  faience  was  attached  to  the  palace  of 
Cnossus.    The  succeeding  Late  Minoan  period,  beat  illustrated  . 
by  the  later  palace  at  Cnossus  and  that  at  Ha^  Triada,  corre-  , 
sponds  la  Egypt  with  the  Hyksos  period  and  the  earlier  part  of 
the  New  Empire.     In  the  first  phase  of  this  the  Minoan  civiliza- 
tion attains  its  acme,  and  the  succeeding  style  already  shows', 
much  that  may  be  described  as  rococo.     The  later  phase,  which 
follows  on  the  destruction  of  the  Cno^an  palace,  and  corresponds; 
with  the  diSused  Mycenaean  style  of  mainland  Greece  and  else-  ; 
where,  is  already  partly  decadent.     Late  Minoan  ait  in  its  £nest  . 
aspect  is  best  illustrated  by  the  animated  ivory  figures,  wall 
paintings,  and  gesso  duro  reliefs  at  Cnossus,  by  the  painted  stucco 
designs  at  Hagia  Triada,  and  the  steatite  vases  found  on  the  same 
site  with  zones  in  reliefs  exhibiting  life-like  gceaes  of  warriors, 
toreadors,  gladiators,  wrestlers  and  pugilists,  and  of  a  fesul  .. 
throng  perhaps  representing  a  kind  of  "harvest  home."     Of  , 
the  more  conventional  side  of  Late  Minoan  life  a  graphic  illustra-  . 
tion  is  supplied  by  the  remains  of  miniature  wall  paintings  found  .. 
in  the  palace  of  Cnossus,  showing  groups  of  court  ladies  in-, 
curiously  modem  costumes,  seated  on  the  terraces  and  balustrades 
of  a  sanctuary.     A  grand  "  palace  style  "  of  vase  painting  was-, 
at  the  same  time  evolved,  in  harmony  with  the  geoenl  decoration^] 
of  the  royal  halls.  .,. 

It  had  been  held  till  latdy  that  the  great  civilization  of  pre 
historic  Greece,  as  first  revealed  to  us  by  Schliemann's  discovenes  , 
at  Mycenae,  was  not  possessed  of  the  art  of  writing. 
In  1893,  however,  Arthur  Evans  observed  some  signs  on       J^t*  ' 
seal-stones  from  Crete  which  lad  him  to  believe  that  a .  "^ 

hieroglyphic  system  of  writing  had  existed  in  Minoan  times. 
Explorations  carried  out  by  him  in  Crete  from  1S94  onwards,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  prehistoric  civilisation  of  the  , 
island,  fully  corroborated  this  bdief,  and  showed  that  a  linear 
as  well  as  a  semi-pictorial  form  of  writing  was  diffused  in  the 
island  at  a  very  eaily  period  ("  Cretan  Fictographa  and  Prae- . 
Phoenician  Script,"  Joum.  oj  Hellenic  Studies,  xiv.  pt.  11), 
In  i8q5  he  obtained  a  libation- table  from  the  Dictaean  cave  with  - 
a  linear  dedication  in  the  prehistoric  writing  ("  Further  Dis- 
coveries," &c.,  J.H.S.  svii.).     Finally  in  1900  all  scepticism  in 
the  learned  world  was  set  at  rest  by  his  discovery  in  the  palace  of 
Cnossus  of  whole  archives  consisting  of  day  tablets  inscribed  both 
in  the  pictographic  (hieroglyphic)  and  linear  forms  of  the  Minoan 
script  (Evans,  "  Palace  ot  Knossos,"   Reports  of  Excavation,  ■ 
igoo-ipoy,    Scripia  Minoa,     vol.    i.,    1909].     Supplementary 
finds  of  inscribed  tablets  have  since  been  found  at  Hagia  Triada 
(F.  Halbberr,   Rapporto,  Src,  Monumenti  anticki,   1905)  and 
elsewhere  (Palaikastro,  Zakro  and  Gournia),     It  thus  appears. - 
that  a  highly  developed  system  of  writing  existed  in  Minoan  .. 
Crete  some  two  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  first  introduction  , 
under  Phoenician  influence  of  Greek  letters.     In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  the  old  Cretan  tradition  receives  striking 
confirmation.     According   to  the  Cretan  version  preserved  by, 
Diodorus  (v.  74),  the  Phoenicians  did  not  invent  letters  but,  . 
simply  altered  their  forms. 

"niere  is  evidence  that  the  use  in  Crete  of  both  linear  and 
pictorial  signs  existed  in  the  Early  Minoan  period,  contemporary 
with  the  first  Egyptian  dynasties.  It  is,  however,  BtUhr 
during  the  Middle  Minoan  age,  the  centtepoint  of  which  pict^ 
corresponds  with  the  Xllth  Egyptian  dynasty,  accord-  ^Kj,''  . 
ing  to  the  Sothic  system  of  dating,  c.  2000-1850  B.C., 
that  a  systematised  pictographic  or  hieroglyphic  script  makes  ', 
its  appearance  which  is  common  both  to  signets  and  clay  tablets. 
During  the  Third  Middle  Minoan  period^  the  lower  limits  of 
which  approach  1600  B.C.,  this  pictographic  script  finally  gives 
way  to  a  still  more  developed  linear  system — which  is  itself 
divided  into  an  torlier  and  a  later  dasa.  The  earlier  class  (A) 
is  already  found  in  the  temple  repositories  of  Cnossus  belong- 
ing to  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  great  rcEOodelling  of  the 
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pabce,  and  this  class  is  spedaily  well  represented  in  the 
Ublets  <rf  Hagii  Triada  (M.M.  iii.  and  L.M.  i.).  The  later  class 
(B)  of  the  linear  script  Is  that  used  on  the  great  bulk  of  the 
day  tablets  of  the  Cnossiui  palace,  amounting  in  number  to 
nearly  aooo. 

These  clay  ardiives  are  almost  exclusively  inventories  and 
business  documents.  Their  general  purport  is  shown  in  many 
cases  by  pictorial  figures  relating  to  various  objects  which  appear 
on  them- — such  as  chariots  and  horses,  ingots  and  metal  vases, 
Brm3andimplements,storesofcom,  Sec.,  flocksand herds.  Many 
showing  human  figures  apparently  contain  lists  of  pergonal  names. 
A  decimal  system  of  numeration  was  used,  with  numbers  going 
up  to  ro,ooo.  But  the  script  itself  is  as  yet  undcciphered,  though 
it  is  dear  that  certain  words  have  chan^ng  suffixes,  and  that 
there  were  many  compound  words.  The  script  also  recurs  on 
walls  tc  the  shape  of  graffiti,  and  on  vases,  sometiraes  ink-written ; 
and  from  tiie  number  of  seals  originally  attached  to  perishable 
documents  it  is  probable  that  parchment  or  some  similar  material 
was  also  used.  In  the  easternmost  district  of  Crete,  where  the 
aboripnal  "  Eteocrttan "  element  survived  to  historic  times 
(Praesus,  Falaikastro),  later  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
belonging  to  the  5th  and  succeeding  centuries  B.C.,  written  in 
Greek  letters  but  in  the  indigenous  language  [Compaietti,  Mon. 
Ant.  iii.  451  sqq.;  R.  S.  Conway,  British  School  Annual,  viii. 
iiSsqq.and«&.:d.).  In  190S  a  remarkable  discovery  was  made 
by  the  Italian  Mission  at  Phaestus  of  a  clay  disk  with  imprinted 
hieroglyphic  characters  belonging  to  a  non'Cretan  system  and 
probably  from  W.  Anatolia. 

The  remains  of  several  shrines  within  the  building,  and  the 
rdigious  element  perceptible  in  the  frescoes,  show  that  a  con- 
_  siderable  part  of  the  Palace  of  Cnosaus  was  devoted 

?JJJJJ|^  to  purposes  of  cult.  It  is  dear  that  the  rulers,  as  bo 
„[(lft„,  commonly  in  andent  states,  fulftUed  priestly  as  well  as 
royal  functions.  The  evidence  supplied  by  this  and 
other  Cretan  sites  shows  that  the  prindpal  Minoan  divinity  was  a 
kind  of  Magna  Mater,  a  Great  Mother  or  nature  goddess,  with 
whom  was  associated  a  male  satellite.  The  cult  in  fact  corre- 
sponds in  its  main  outlines  with  the  early  religious  conceptions  of 
Syria  and  a  large  part  of  Anatolia — a  cwrespondeDCe  probably 
explained  by  a  considerable  amount  of  ethnic  affinity  existing 
between  a  large  section  of  tbe  primitive  Cretan  population  and 
that  of  southeni  A^  Minor.  The  Minoan  goddess  is  sometimes 
seen  in  her  chthonic  form  with  serpents,  sometimes  in  a  more 
celestial  aspect  with  doves,  at  times  with  lions.  One  part  of  her 
religious  being  survives  in  that  of  the  later  Rhea,  another  in  that 
of  Aphiodite,  one  of  whose  epithete,  Ariadne  ("the  exceeding 
holy) ,  t^es  Us  back  to  the  earlioBt  Cooasian  tradition.  Under  her 
native  name,  Britomartis  ( =the  sweet  maiden)  or  Dictynna,  she 
approaches  Artemis  and  Leto,  again  assodated  with  an  iirfant 
god,  and  this  Cretan  virgin  goddess  was  worshipped  in  Aegiria 
under  the  name  of  Aphaeo.  It  is  notewcuthy  that  whereas,  in 
Greece  proper,  Zeus  attains  a  supreme  position,  the  old  superi- 
ority of  the  MothM  Goddess  is  still  visible  in  the  Cretan  traditions 
of  Rhea  and  Dictynna  and  the  infant  Zeus. 

Although  images  of  the  divinities  were  certainly  known,  the 
principal  objects  of  cult  in  the  Minoan  age  were  of  the  anicontc 
class;  in  many  cases  these  were  natural  objects,  such  as  nx^  and 
mountain  peaks,  with  their  cave  sanctuaries,  like  those  of  Ida 
or  of  Dfcte.  Trees  and  '  curioxisly  Shaped  stones  were  also 
worshipped,  and  artifidal  pillars  of  wood  or  stone.  These  latter, 
as  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Lion's  Gate  at  Mycenae,  often 
appear  with  guardian  animals  as  their  supporters.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  cuh  is  the  bringing  down  of  the  celestit^  spirit  by 
proper  incantations  and  ritual  into  these  fetish  objects,  the  dove 
perched  on  a  column  sometimes  indicating  its  descent.  It  is  a 
primitive  cult  similar  to  that  of  Eariy  Canaan,  illustrated  by  the 
pillow  stone  set  up  by  Jacob,  which  was  BteraUy  "  Bethel "  or  the 

House  of  God."  The  story  of  the  haetylw,  or  stone  swallowed 
by  Saturn  under  the  belief  that  it  was  his  son,  the  Cretan  Zeus, 
seems  to  cover  the  same  idea  and  has  been  derived  from  the  same 
Semitic  word. 

A  special  form  of  this  "  baetylic ''  cult  in  Minoan  Crete  was  the 


representation  of  the  two  prindpal  divinities  in  their  fetish  form 
by  double  axes.  Shrines  of  tbe  Double  Axes  have  been  found  in 
the  palace  of  Cnossos  itself,  at  Hagia  Triada,  and  in  a  small 
palace  at  Goumia,  and  many  specimens  of  the  sacred  emUem 
occurred  in  the  Cave  Sanctuary  of  Dicte,  the  mythical  birthplace 
of  the  Cretan  Zeus.  Complete  scenes  of  worship  in  which  libations 
are  poured  before  the  Ssoed  Axes  are,  moreover,  given  on  a  fine 
painted  sarcophagus  found  at  Hagia  Triada. 

The  same  cult  survived  to  later  times  in  Csria  in  the  case  of 
Zeus  Lobrandcus,  whose  name  is  derived  from  lahrys,  the  native 
name  for  the  double  axe,  and  it  had  already  been  .^j^,^. 
suggested  on  philological  grounds  that  the  Cretan  ^^'^ 
"  labyrinthos  "  was  formed  fron?  a  kindred  form  of  Mlmttnr. 
the  same  word.  Tbe  discovery  that  the  great  Mjnoon 
foundation  at  Cnossus  was  at  once  a  palace  and  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Double  Axe  and  its  associated  divinities  has  now  supplied  a 
striking  and  it  may  well  be  thought  an  overwhdming  confirma- 
tioo  of  this  view.  We  can  hardly  any  longer  hesitate  to  recognize 
in  this  vast  building,  with  itswinding  corridors  and  subterranean 
ducts,  the  Labyrinth  of  later  tradition;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
maze  pattern  recalling  the  conventional  representation  of  the 
Labyrinth  in  Greek  art  actually  formed  the  decoration  of  one  of 
the  corridors  of  the  palace.  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  not  to 
connect  the  repeated  wall-paintings  and  reliefs  of  the  palace 
ilhntrating  the  cruel  bull  sports  of  the  Miitoan  arena,  in  which 
girts  as  well  as  youths  took  part,  with  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur, 
or  bull  of  Minos,  for  whose  grisly  meals  Athens  was  forced  to  pay 
annual  tribute  of  her  mob  and  daughters.  It  appears  certain 
from  the  associations  in  which  they  are  found  at  Cnosmis,  that 
these  Minoan  bull  sports  formed  part  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
Actual  figures  of  a  monster  with  a  bull's  head  and  man's  body 
occurred  on  seals  of  Minoan  fabric  found  on  this  and  .othi» 
Cretan  sites. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  whatever  mj^hic  element  may 
have  been  interwoven  with  the  old  traditions  of  the  spot,  they 
have  a  scdid  substratum  of  reality,  With  such  remains  if^fg^ 
before  us  it  is  no  longer  suffident  to  relegate  Minos  to  t^b- 
the  regions  of  sun-myths.  His  legendary  presentation  sAMm  »r 
as  the  "  Friend  of  God,"  like  Abraham,  to  whom  as  to  Crima 
Moses  the  law  was  revealed  on  the  holy  piountain,  calls  •'^^ 
up  indeed  just  such  a  priest-king  of  antiquity  as  the  palace-sanctu- 
ary of  CnoBSus  itself  preaiiq»ses.  It  seems  possiUe  even  that 
ttui  ancient  tiaditiiHi  which  recorded  an  earlier  or  later  king  of  the 
name  of  Minos  may,  as  suggested  above,  cover  a  dynastic  title. 
The  earlier  and  later  palaces  at  Cnoesus  and  Phaestus,  and  the 
interrupted  phases  of  each,  seem  to  point  to  a  succession  of 
dynasties,  to  which,  as  toitsdvilizationasa  whole,  it  is  certainly 
convenienl  to  apfdy  the  name  "  Minoan."  It  is  interesting,  as 
bringing  out  the  person^  element  in  the  traditional  royal  seat, 
that  an  inscribed  sealing  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  the 
later  palace  of  Cnossus  bears  on  it  the  impression  of  two  offidol 
signets  with  portrait  heads  of  a  man  and  of  a  boy,  recoiling  the 
"  associations  "  on  the  coinage  of  imperial  Rome.  It  is  clear  that 
theiatN'  traditions  in  many  respects  accurately  summed  up  the 
performances  of  the  "  Minoan  "  dynast  who  carried  out  the  great 
buildings  now  brou^t  to  hght.  The  palace,  with  its  wonderful 
works  of  art,  executed  f«  Minos  by  the  craftnnan  Daedalus, 
has  ceased  to  belong  to  the  realms  of  fancy.  The  extraordinoiy 
architectural  skill,  the  sanitary  and  hydraulic  sdence  revealed  in. 
details  of  the  building,  bring  us  at  the  same  time  face  to  face 
with  the  power  of  mechanical  invention  with  which  Daedalus 
was  credited.  The  elaborate  method  and  bureaucratic  control 
visible  in  the  day  documents  of  tbe  pakce  point  to  a  highly 
developed  legal  organization.  The  powerful  fleeA  and  maritime 
empire  which  Minos  woa  said  to  have  established  will  no  doubt 
receive  fuller  illustration  when  the  sea-town  d  Cnossus  comes  to 
be  explored.  The  appearanoe  of  ships  on  some  of  the  most 
Important  seal-impresaons  is  not  needed,  however,  to  show  bow 
widely  Minoan  influence  made  itsdf  fdt  in  the  neighbouring 
Mediterranean  region*. 

The  Nilotic  influence  viable  in  the,  vases,  seals  opd  other 
fabrics  of  the  Early  Minoan  age,  seens  to  imidya  iMiritimt 
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AotMly  on  thepait  of  Ihf  isbuiders  goingltack  to  the  day»of  Ute 
fiat  EJcptian  dynasties.  In  a  deposit  at  Kahun,  bdonging  to 
jl^j^  the  Xllth  Dynasty,  c.  aooo  ».c.,  were  already  found 

nMb«M.  imported  poly  chrome  vasea  of  "Middle  Minoan  " 
■y  fabric.     In  th«  same  way  the  imtwrtant  part  played  by 

*"•*■  Cretaa  etltetprae  in  the  days  of  the  New  Egyptian 
empire  is  Illustrated  by  repeated  finds  of  Ltite  Minoan  potteiy 
on  Egyptian  sites.  A  seties  of  monuments,  moxepver,  belonging 
to  tlte  early  pait  of  the  XVUitb  Dynasty  sh»w  the  repreaenta- 
ntiMl,  tives  of  the  KeftSOT  peoples  of "  TheRing  "and  of  the 
aat  "  Lands  to  the  West  "  in  the  fashionable  costume  of 

^WBr-  the  Cnossian  court,  bearing  precious  vessels  and  other 
"•■"  objects  of  typical  Minoaji  forms.     Farther  to  the  east 

the  recent  excavatioas  on  the  old  Philistine  sites  like  Gezer  have 
brought  to  light  swords  and  vases  of  Cretan  manufacture  in  the 
later  palace  style.  The  principal  Ptulistinc  tribe  is  indeed  known 
in  the  biblical  records  as  the  CherethlnM  ca  CreUns,  and  the 
Minoan  name  and  the  cult  of  the  Cretan  Zeus  were  preserved  at 
Gaza  to  the  latest  classical  days.  Similar  evidence 
^^tmtfma  °^  Minoan  contact,  andindeed  of  wholesale  colonization 
MM  from  the  Aegean  side,  recurs  in  Cyprus.     The  Culture  of 

<Sw"i  the  more  northerly  Aegean  islands,  best  revealed  to  us 
y^  ^^  by  the  excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Phylakopi 
in  Melos,  also  attest  a  growing  influence  from  the 
Cretan  side,  which,  about  the  time  of  the  later  palace  at 
Coeetui,  becomes  finally  predominant. 

Turning  to  the  mainland  of  Greece  we  see  that  the  astonishing 
remains  of  a  highly  developed  piehistodc  civilization,  which 
Waou  Schliemann  first  brought  to  light  in  1876  at  Mycenae, 
tmih-act  tuid  which  from  those  discoveries  received  the  g«ieial 
•a  oMi^  name  of "  Mycenaean,"  in  the  main  represent  a  trans- 
J"J^  marine  nfisboot  from  the  Minoan  stock.  The  earlier 
remaioa  both  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryna,  stiU  imperfectly 
icrvestigated,  show  that  this  Cretan  influence  goes  back  to  the 
Middle  Minoan  age,  with  its  characteristic  style  of  polychrome 
vase  decoration,  TTie  contents  of  the  royal  tombs,  on  the  other 
hand,  reveal  a  wholesale  conespondence  with  the  fabrics  of  the 
irst,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  the  second  Late  Minoati  age,  as 
illustrated  by  the  relics  belonging  to  the  Middle  Period  of  the  later 
palace  at  Coossus  and  by  those  of  the  royal  villa  at  Hagia  Triada. 
The  chronological  centre  of  the  great  beehive  tombs  seems  to 
be  slightly  lower.  The  ceiling  of  that  oi  OrdnHnenos,  and  the 
painted  vases  and  gold  cups  from  the  V^^e  tomb  by  Sparta, 
with  their  marvellous  reliefs  showing  scenes  of  bull-hunting, 
represent  the  late  palace  style  at  Cnosius  in  its  final  development. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  this  mainland  civilization  are 
thus  mdistinguishable  from  the  Minoan.  The  funeral  rites  are 
similar,  and  the  religious  representations  show  an  identical  form 
of  wor^ip.  At  the  same  time  the  local  traditions  and  conditions 
difiereotiate  the  continental  from  the- insular  branch.  In  Crete, 
in  the  later  period,  when  the  rulers  could  trust  to  the  "  wooden 
walls  "  of  the  Minoan  navy,  there  is  no  parallel  for  the  massive 
forti&cations  that  we  see  at  Tiryns  or  Mycenae.  The  colder  winter 
ctimate  of  mainland  Greece  dictated  the- use  of  fixed  hearths, 
whereas  in  the  Cretan  palaces  these  seem  to  have  been  of  a  port- 
able kind,  and  the  different  usage  in  this  respect  again  reacted 
on  the  re^>ective  forms  of  the  principal  hall  or  "  Megaron." 

Minoan  culture  under  its  mainland  aspect  left  its  traces  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens, — a  corroboration  of  the  tradition  which 
fl/-^^-  made  the  Athenians  send  their  tribute  children  to 
toAMocM  Minos.  Similar  traces  extend  through  a  large  part  of 
^M^  northern  Greece  from  Cephallenia  and  Leucadia  to 
Thessaly,  and  are  specially  well  marked  at  lolcus  (near 
mod.  Volo),  the  legendary  embarking  place  of  the  Argonauts. 
This  circumstance  deserves  attention  owing  to  the  special  con- 
nexion traditionally  existing  between  the  Minyans  of  lolcus  and 
tboM  of  Orchomenus,  the  point  of  all  others  on  this  side  where 
the  early  Cretan  influence  seems  most  to  have  taken  root.  The 
Minoan  remains  at  Orchomenijs  which  axe  traceable  to  the  latest 
period  go  far  to  substantiate  the  philological  comparison  between 
the  naiheof  Minyas,  the  traditional  ancestor  of  this  ancient  race, 
and  that  of  Minos. 


StiU  farther  to  the  north-west  a  distinct  Minoan  influence  is 
perceptible  in  the  old  Illyrian  lands  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and  its 
traces  reappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice.  It  is  ^^^ft, 
well  marked  throughout  southern  Italy  from  Taxanto  m« 
to  N^es.  It  was  with  Sicily,  however,  that  the  later  /"«" 
history  of  Minos  and  bis  great  craitsman  Daedalus  was  ""•■•*■■• 
in  a  special  way  connected  by  ancient  tradition.  Here,  as  in 
Crete,  Daedalus  executed  great  works  like  the  temple  of  Eryu, 
and  it  was  on  Sicilian  soil  that  Minos,  engaged  in  a  western 
campaign,  was  said  to  have  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  native  king  Kokalos  (Cocalus)  and  his  daughters. 
His  name  is  preserved  in  the  Sicilian  Minoa,  and  his  tomb  was 
pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  with  a  shrine 
above  dedicated  to  his  native  Aphrodite,  the  lady  of  the  dove; 
and  in  this  connexion  it  must  be  observed  that  the  cult  of  Eryx 
perpetuates  to  much  later  times  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  worship  of  the  Cretan  Nature  goddess,  as  now  revealed 
to  us  in  the  palace  of  Cnossus  and  elsewhere.  Tliese  andent 
indications  of  a  Minoan  connexion  with  Sicily  have  now  received 
interesting  confirmation  in  the  numerous  discoveries,  prindpatly 
duetotberecentexcavationBofF.Orsi.ofarmsand  painted  vues 
of  Late  Minoan  fabric  in  Bronte  Age  tombs  of  the  provinces  of 
Syracuse  and  Girgenti  (Agrigentum)  belonging  to  the  late  Bronte 
Age.  Some  of  these  objects,  such  as  certain  forms  of  swords  and 
vases,  seem  to  be  of  local  fabric,  but  derived  from  originals  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Minoan  age. 

The  abiding  tradition  of  the  Cretan  afmrigines,  as  preserved 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  171),  ascribes  the  eventual  settlement  of  the 
Greeks  in  Crete  to  a  widespread  desolation  that  had  mimamm 
fallen  on  the  central  regions.  It  b  certain  that  by  «*te 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  when  the  signs  S  2" 
of  already  decadent  Minoan  art  are  perceptible  in  the  ' 

it^wrted  pottery  found  in  the  palace  of  Akhcnaton  at  Tell  el- 
Amama,  some  heavy  blows  had  fallen  on  the  island  powet. 
Shortly  before  this  date  the  palaces  botii  of  Cnossus  and  !%aestus 
had  undergone  a  great  destruction,  and  though  during  the  ensu- 
ing period  both  these  royal  residences  were  partially  reoccupied 
it  was  for  the  most  part  at  any  rate  by  poorer  denisens,  and  their 
great  days  as  palaces  were  over  for  ever.  Elsewhere  at  Cnossus, 
in  the  smaller  palace  to  the  west,  the  royal  villa  and  the  town 
houses,  we  find  the  evidence  of  a  similar  catastrophe  followed 
by  an  imperfect  recovery,  and  the  phenomenon  meets  us  again 
at  Palaikastro  and  other  early  settlemcsts  In  the  east  of  Crete, 
At  the  same  time,  to  whatever  cause  this  serious  setback  of 
Minoan  civilization  was  owing,  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  infer 
«s  yet  any  large  displacement  of  the  original  inhabitants  by  the 
invading  swarms  from  the  mainland  or  elsewhere.  The  evidence 
of  a  partial  restoration  of  the  domestic  quarter  of  the  palace  of 
Cnossus  tends  to  show  a  certain  measure  of  dynastic  continuity. 
There  is  evidence,  moreover,  that  the  script  and  with  it  the 
indigenous  language  did  not  die  out  during  this  period,  and  that 
therefore  the  days  of  Hellenic  settlement  at  Cnossus  were  not 
yet.  The  recent  exploration  of  a  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
dose  of  the  great  palace  period,  and  in  a  greater  degree  to  the 
age  succeeding  the  catastrophe,  has  now  conclusively  ^own 
that  there  was  no  real  break  in  the  continuity  of  Minoan  culture. 
This  third  Late  Minoan  period — the  beginning  of  which  may  be 
fixed  about  1400 — is  an  t%e  of  stagnation  and  decline,  but  the 
point  of  departure  continued  to  be  the  models  supplied  by  the 
age  that  had  preceded  it.  Art  was  still  by  no  means  extinct,  and 
its  forms  and  decorative  elements  are  simply  later  derivatives 
of  the  great  palace  style.  Not  only  the  native  form  of  writing, 
but  the  household  arrangements,  sepulchral  usages,  and  religious 
rites  remain  substantially  the  same.  The  third  Late  Minoan  age 
corresponds  generally  with  the  l^te  Mycenaean  stage  in  the 
Aegean  world  (see  Aegean  Civilizatton).  It  is  an  age  indeed 
in  which  the  culture  as  a  whole,  though  following  a  lower  level, 
attains  the  greatest  amount  of  uniformity.  From  Sicily  and  even 
the  Spanish  coast  to  the  Troad,  southern  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus  and 
Palesrine, — from  the  Nile  valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  very 
similar  forms  were  now  diffused.  Here  and  there,  ae  in  Cyprus, 
we  watch  the  development  of  some  local  schools,  '  How  far  Crete 
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itself  continued  to  preserve  the  hegemony  which  may  reasonably 
be  ascnbed  to  it  at  an  earlier  age  must  remain  doubtful.  It  is 
certain  that  towards  the  dose  of  this  third  and  concluding 
Late  Minoan  period  in  the  island  certain  mainland  types  of  sworda 
and  safety-pins  make  their  appearance,  which  are  symptomatic 
of  the  great  invasion  from  that  side  that  was  now  impending  or 
had  already  begun. 

Principal  Minoan  Sites. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  more 

important  Minoan  remains  recently  excavated  on  various  Cretan 

Cnoisus.—The  palace  of  CnorauB  i»  on  the  hill  of  Kephala  about 
4  nt.  inland  from  Candia.  As  a  scene  of  human  settlement  this  ate 
i&  of  imioenae  antiquity.  The  successive  "'  Minoan  "  strata,  which 
go  well  back  into  the  fourth  railtennium  B.C.,  reach  down  to  a  depth 
of  about  17  ft.  But  below  this  again  is  a  human  deposit,  from 
20  to  36  ft.  in  thickneBB,  representing  a  lone  and  gradual  course  of 
Neolithic  or  Later  Stone- Age  development.  Asaunung  that  the  lower 
Rrata  were  formed  al  approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  upper, 
we  have  an  antiquity  of  from  u.oooto  14,000  years  indicated  for  the 
first  Neolithic  settlement  on  this  spot.    The  hill  itself,  like  a  Tell  of 

'Babylonia,  is  mainly  formed  of  the  debris  <rf  human  ECttlemetits. 

■The  palace  was  approached  from  the  west  by  a  paved  Minoan  Wav 

.communicating  with  a  conuderable  building  on  the  opposite  hill. 
This  road  was  flanked  by  magazines,  some  belonging  to  the  royal 
armoury,  and  abutted  on  a  paved  area  with  stepped  seats  on  two 
■idea  (theatral  area).  The  palace  itself  approximately  formed  a 
S(|uare  with  a  large  paved  court  in  the  centre.    It  had  a  N.S.  orienta- 

rtbn.  The  principal  entrance  was  to  the  north,  but  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  royal  entrance  opened  on  a  paved  court  on  the  west 
side.    This  entrance  communicated  with  a  corridor  showing  frescoes 

Tirf  a  processional  character.  The  west  aide  of  the  palace  contained 
s  *enes  of  18  magazines  with  great  store  jars  and  cists  and  larg^e 
koards  of  clay  documents.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this  quarter  is 
a  saiall  council  chamber  with  a  gypsum  throne  of  curiously  Gothic 
aspect  and  lower  stone  benches  round.  The  walls  of  the  throne  room 
show  frescoes  with  sacred  griffins  confronting  each  other  in  a  Nile 
Inndsoape,  and  a  small  bath  chamber— perhaps  of  ritual  use^— is 

^attached.  This  quarter  of  the  palace  shows  the  double  axe  sign 
constantly  repeated  on  its  walls  and  pillars,  and  remains  of  miniature 
wall-paintings  showing  pillar  shrines,  in  some  cases  with  double  axes 

■stuck  into  the  wiioden  columns.  Here  too  were  found  the  repositories 
of  an  early  shrine  containing  exquisite  faience  figure*  and  reliefs, 
including  a  snake  goddess — another  aapoct  of  the  native  divinity 
— and  her  votaries.  The.  central  object  of  cult  in  this  shrine  was 
apparently  a  marble  cross.     Near  the  north-west  angle  of  the  palace 

-was  a  larger  bath  chamber,  and  by  the  N.  entrance  were  remains  of 
great  reliefs  of  bull'hundng  scenes  in.  painted  gesso  dura.  South  of 
the  central  court  weTe  found  parts  of  a  relief  in  the  same  material, 
showing  a  personage  with  a  fleurrde-lis  crown  and  collar.  The  east 
wing  of  the  palace  was  the  really  readential  part.  Here  was  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  basement  of  a  vety  large  hall  or"  Megaron." 
approached  directly  from  the  central  court,  and  near  this  were  found 
further  relirfs,  frescO  representations  of  scenes  of  the  bull-ring  with 
female  as  well  as  male  toreadors,  and  remains  of  a  magnificent 
gaming-board  of  gold-plated  ivory  with  intarsia  work  of  crystal 
plaques  set  on  silver  plates  and  blue  enamel  (cyonui).  The  true 
domestic  quarter  lay  to  the  south  of  the  great  hall,  and  wasapproached 
from  the  central  court  by  a  descending  staircase,  of  which  three 
flights  and  traces  of  a  fourth  are  preserved.  This  gives  access  to 
a  whole  series  of  hafls  and  private  rooms  (halls  "  of  the  Colonnades," 
"of  the  Double  Axes."  "Queen's  Megaron"  with  bath-room  attached 
and  remains  of  the  fish  fresco,  "  Treasury  "  with  ivory  figures  and 
other  objects  of  art),  together  with  extensive  remains  of  an  upper 
storey.  The  drainage  system  here,  including  a  water-closet,  is  ol  the 
most  complete  and  modern  kind.  Near  this  domestic  quarter  was 
found  a  small  shrine  of  the  Double  Axes,  with  cult  objects  and 
offertory  vessels  in  their  griaces.  The  traces  of  an  earlier  "  Middle 
Minoan  "  palace  beneath  the  later  floor-levels  are  most  visible  on 
the  east  side,  with  splendid  ceramic  remains.  Here  also  are  early 
magazines  with  huge  store  jars.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  this  aide, 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  palace,  are  massive  supporting 
walls  and  a  bastion  with  descending  flights  of  steps,  and  a  water- 
channel  devised  with  extraordinary  hydraulic  science  (Evans, 
"  Palace  of  Knossos,"  "  Reports  of  Excavations  1900-1905,"  in 
Annual  of  Brilish  School  at  '  Athens,  vi.  sqq.;  Journ.  R.I.B.A. 
(190J).  pt.  iv.  For  the  palace  pottery  see  D.  Mackenrie,  Joarn.  of 
Hdlaiic  Studies,  xxiii.).  The  palace  site  occugues  nearly  ^x  acres. 
To  Che  N.E.  of  it  came  to  light  a  "royal  villa  "  with  staircase,  and  a 
basilica-like  hall  (Evans,  B.S.  Annual.  \x.  130  seq.).  To  the  N.W. 
was  a  dependency  containing  an  important  hoard  of  bronze  vesttels 
(ib.  p.  Ill  sqq.).  The  building  on  the  hill  to  the  W.  approached 
by  the  Minoan  paved  way  has  the  appearance  of  a  smaller  palace 
ia.S.  Annuai,  xii.,  1906).  Many  remains  of  private  houses  belonging 
to  the  prehistoric  town  have  also  come  to  light  (Hogarth,  B.S.A.  vi. 
[1900I,  p.  70  sqq).     A  little  N.  of  the  town,  at  a  spot  called  Zafer 


Papoure,  an  extensive  Late  Minoan  cemetery  was  excavated  in 
ioo4(Evani,  The  Frehisloric  Tombs  of  fCnoiius,igo(i),&iidaaahtif^t 

about  a  m.  N.  of  this,  a  royal  tomb  consisting  of  a  square  chamber, 
which  originally  had  a  pointed  vault  of  "  Cyclopaean  "  structure 
approached  by  a  forehall  or  rock-cut  passage.  This  moRumemal 
work  seems  to  date  from  the  dose  of  the  Middle  Minoan  age,  but  has 
been  re-uaed  for  utcerments  at  successive  periods  (Evans,  Archaeo- 
lofia,  1906,  p.  136  sqq.).  It  is  possibly  the  traditional  tomb  of 
iJomeneus.     (For  later  discoveries  see  further  CnossuS.) 

PhaesUa. — The  acropolis  of  this  historic  city  looks  on  the  Libyan 
Sta  and  commands  the  extensive  plain  of  Measara.  On  the  eastern 
hill  of  the  acropolis,  excavations  initiated  by  F.  Halbherr  on  behalf 
of  the  Italian  Archaeological  Mission  and  subseciuenily  carried  out 
by  L,  Pernier  have  brought  to  light  another  Minoan  palace,  much 
resembling  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale  that  of  Cnossus.  The  plan 
here  too  was  roughly  qnadrai^ular  with  a  centnl  court,  but  owing 
to  the  erowon  of  the  luUside  a  good  deal  of  the  eastnn  quarter  has 
disappeared.  The  Phaestian  palace  belongs  to  two  distinct  periods, 
and  the  earlier  or  "  Middle  Minoan  "  part  is  better  preserved  than 
at  Cnossus.  The  west  court  and  entrance  belonging  to  the  eariier 
building  show  many  analc^ee  with  those  d  Cnoaeus,  and  the  court 
was  commanded  to  the  north  by  tiers  of  stone  benches  like  those  of 
the  "  theatral  area  "  at  Cnossus  on  a  larger  scale.  Magazines  with 
fine  pointed  store  Jars  came  to  light  beneath  the  floor  of  the  later 
"  propylaeum."  The  most  imposing  block  of  the  later  bujldiag  is 
formed  by  a  group  of  structures  rising  from  the  terrace  formed  by 
the  old  west  wall.  A  fine  paved  corridor  running  east  from  tUi  gives 
access  to  a  line  of  the  later  magazinee,  and  through  a  columnar  hall 
to  the  central  court  beyond,  while  to  the  left  of  this  a  iMvwd  ahd 
stately  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  a  kind  of  entrance  hall  on  an  upper 
terrace.  North  of  the  central  comi  is  a  domestic  quarter  peeaeating 
analogies  with  that  of  CnossUa,  but  throughout  the  later  building 
there  was  a  great  dearth  of  the  frescoes  and  other  remains  such  as 
invest  the  Cnos^n  palace  with  so  much  interest.  There  are  also 
few  remaining  traces  here  of  upper  storeys.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
case  also  the  palace  was  overtaken  by  a  great  catsotrophe,  followed 
by  a  partial  reoccupatlon  towards  the  close  of  the  Late  Minoan  age 
(L.  Pernier,  Scavi  della  missione  ilaliamt  a  Phatstos;  Monutmnti 
aniicki.  xii.  and  xiv.). 

About  a  kilometre  distant  from  the  palace  of  Phaeatus  near 
the  village  of  Kaiyvia  a  Late  Minoan  cemetery  was  brought  to  light 
in  I9oi.beioneu)gtothe  same  period  as  that  of  Cnossus  (Savigooni, 
Necr»poli  di  Fkatstos,  1905). 

ffagia  Triada. — On  a  low  hill  crowned  by  a  small  church  of  the 
above  name,  about  3  m.  nearer  the  Libyan  Sea  than  Phaestus.  a 
small  palace  orroyal  villa  was  discovered  by  Halbherr  and  excavated 
by  the  Italian  Misuon.  In  its  structure  and  «neial  artanEements 
it  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  palace  of  Phaeatus  and  Cnossus 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  buildings  themselves,  with  the  usual  balls, 
bath-rooms  and  magazines,  together  with  a  shrine  of  the  Mother 
Goddess,  occupy  two  sides  of  a  rectangle,  enclocing  a  court  at  a 
higher  level  apporoached  by  flights- of  stairs.  RepoKtories  also  came 
to  light  contaming  treasure  in  the  shape  of  tMroon  ingots.  In  con- 
trast to  the  palace  of  Phaestus,  the  contents  of  the  royal  villa  proved 
exceptionally  rich,  and  derive  a  special  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  the  building  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  eariier  part  of  the  Late  Minoan  a^  than  that  which 
overwhelmed  Cnossus  and  Phaestus.  Clay  tablets  were  here  found 
belonging  to  the  earlier  type  of  the  linear  script  (Class  A),  together 
with  a  great  number  of  clay  sealings  with  religious  and  other  devices 
and  incised  countermarks.  Both  the  signet  types  and  the  other 
objects  of  art  here  discovered  display  uie  fresti  naturalism  that 
characterizes  in  a  special, way  the  first  Late  Minoan. period.  A 
remarkable  wall-painting  depicts  a  cat  creeping  over  vvy-covered 
rocks  and  about  to  spring  on  a  pheasant.  The  steatite  vases  with 
reliefs  are  of  great  Importance.  One  of  these  shows  a  ritual  pro- 
cession, apparently  of  reapers  singing  and  dancing  to  the  sound  of 
a  sistrum.  On  another  a  Minoan  warrior  prince  appears  before  bis 
retainers.  A  tall  funnel-shaped  vase  of  this  class,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable part  has  been  preserved,  is  divided  into  zones  showing 
bull-hunting  scenes,  wrestlers  and  pugilists  in  gladiatorial  costume, 
the  wh(^  executed  in  a  most  mastwy  manner.  The  smalt  palace 
was  reconstructed  at  a  later  period,  and  at  a  somewhat,  higher  level. 
To  a  period  contemporary  with  the  concluding  age  of  the  Cnossian 
palace  must  be  referred  a  remarkable  sarcopTiagus  belonging  tea 
neighbouring  cemetery.  The  chest  is  of  limestone  coated  withstucto. 
adorned  with  life-like  paintinKsof  offertory  «cenesin  connexion  with 
the  sacred  Double  Axes  of  Minoan  cult.  There  have  also  come  to 
light  remains  of  a  great  domed  mortuary  chamber  of  primitive  con- 
struction containing  relics  of  the  Early  Minoan  period  (Halbherr, 
Monumtnti  A^^icht,  xiii.  (1903),  p.  6  sqq.,  and  Memoiie  del 
instituio  lombardo,  1905';  Paribeni,  Lavori  eseguiti  delia  wtissio%t 
■ilaliana  nel  Palaao  e  neUa  nuropiAi  di  Hadtio.  Triadaj  RandicM^i, 
&c..  xi.  and  xii.;  Savignoni,  //  Vaso  di  Haghia  Triada). 

Paiaikastro.- — Near  this  village,  lying  on  the  easternmost  coast  of 
Crete,  the  British  School  at  Athens  has  excavated  a  section  of  a 
considerable  Minoan  town.  The  buildings  here  show  a  stratification 
analogous  to  that  of  the  palace  of  Cnossus.  The  town  was  travened 
by  a  well-paved  street  with  a  stone  sewer,  and  contained  several 
important  private  houses  and  a  larger  one  which  seeiM  to  have  been 
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Fic.  I.— PALACE  OF  CNOSSLS,    GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SITE  FROM   THE  EAST. 


-VIEW  OF  PART  OF  GRAND  STAIRCASE  AND  HALL  OF  COLONNADES 
(WOODEN   COLUMNS  RESTORED)     fCNOSSUS). 
■  -     ■     •   "     w.) 
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Fig.  3— large  OIL-JARS  IN  EAST  MAGAZINES  (CNOSSUS). 


Fig- 4— GYPSUM    IHKONE  (FRESCO  PAINTING  VISIBLE  Fig.  5.— BASE  OF  WEST  WALL   XEAR  ROYAL 

ON  WALL)  (CNOSSLS).  ENTRANCE  (CNOSSUSJ-j-Aj-az-y  [rt 
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a  small  palace.  Among  the  more  int^iretfts^  tcUc*  faund  were  \votv . 
figures  of  Egyptian  or  strongly  EgyptianUing  fabric.  On  an  ad- 
jacent hffl  were  the  remains  of-what  seems  to  have  been  in  later  times 
a  tesopte  of  th*  Dictaeas  Zcub,  and  frtmt  the  occurrence  of  rich 
iksaaitB  of  Minoan  vasea  aod  sacrifidai  r^nains  at  a  lower  level,  ,nhe 
rel^'oi'it  tiaditioa  repreeeated  by  the  later  temple  seemG  to  go  back 
to  prehistoric  times.  On  the  neighbouring  height  of  Petsofi.  by  a 
roctsheher,  remains  of  another  interesting  shnne  were  brought  to 
light  dUiag'frwii  the  Middle  Miaoan  period  and  containing  interett- 
kig  votWeofering*  of  terran^otta,  nia»y  of  them  appai^entty  cdatins 
to  cures  or  to  the  warding  off  of  diseases  (R.  C.  Bosanquet,  British 
School  Annual,  viii.  286  sqq.,  ix.  374  sqq. ;  R.  M.  Dawkins,  ibid. 
in.  290  sgq..  x-:  J.  L.  Myres,  ibid.  a.  35°  saq.). 

GowHta. — Near  this  haih)<t  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mirabello  in 
eMtCretCitheAniariDanarthaoologistMisHftmetBoydhaaexcBvatedL 
a  great  part  of  another  Minoan  town.  Jt  covers  the  sides  of  a  lone 
hiUl  its  main  avenue  bein([  a  winding  roadway  leading  to  a  araafl 
palace.  It  contained  a  shnne  of  the  Cretan  snake  goddess,  and  was 
rich  in  minor  relics,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  bronze  implements  and 
pottery  for  hmuehold  use.  The  buUc  trf  the  remains  belong  here,  as 
at  Hagia  Tdada,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Late  Minoan  period,  but 
there  are  signs  of  reoccu[)ation  in  the  decadent  Minoan  age.  The 
remains  supply  detailed  information  as  to  the  ever>;day  life  of  a 
Cretan  country  town  about  the  miADe  of  the  second  millennium  B.C. 
<^  Bayid,  Exanahont  at  Goumia). 

Zaktv- — Near  the  lower  hamlet  of  that  name  on.  the  S.E.  coast 
important  remains  of  a  settlement  contemporary  with  that  of  Gournia 
were  explored  by  D.  G,  Hogarth,  consisting  of  houses  and  pits 
containing  painted  pottery  of  exceptional  beauty  and  a  great  variety 
of  sealimpresaionB.  Theaeeph«y  in  which  Zakroliesisa  well-known 
port  ri  call  for  the  fishing  fleets  ob  their  way  to  the  sponge  eroinidS' 
of  the  Libyan  coast,  and  doubtless  stood  in  the  ssuve  stead  to  the 
Minoan  shipping  (D.G.Hogarth,  Annual  oj  the  British  School,  vH.  J2I 
■qq.,  and  foum.  of  IfeUenic  Studies,  xxii.  76  sqq,  and  333  sqq.). 

/>«£(a«aMCaae.~-NcarthevlUafeof  PiychR>oit  theLaseithi  ran^, 
aoEwerine  to  the  western  Dicte,  opens  a'larKe  cave,  identified  with 
the  legendary  birth  plate  of  the  CretanZeus.  This  csvem  also  ahaned 
with  tliat  of  Ida  the  claim  to  have  been  that  in  which  MinoB,  Moses- 
like, received  the  law  from  Zeus.  The  exploration  begun  by  the 
It^an  MiESionunder  Halbherrand  continued  by  Evans,  who  found 
here  the  inscribed  libation  table  (aee  above),  was  completed  by 
Hogarth  in  1900,  Besides  the  great  entrance  hall  of  the  cavern, 
which  served  as  the  upper  shrine,  were  descendine  vaults  forming  a 
lower  sanctuary  going  down  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    Great 

JuAntitles  of  votive  figures  and  objects  of  cult,  such  as  the  fetish 
aubleiaxes  and  atone  tables  of  ofEering,  were' found  both  above  and 
below,  la  the  lower  sanctuary  the  natural  pillars  of  stalagmite 
had  been  used  as  objects  of  worship,  and  bronze  votive  objects 
thrust  into  their  crevices  (Halbherr,  Museo  ii  antichiti  classica,  ii. 
pp.  90^.010;  Evansi  Further  Discoveries,  Ac,  p.  350  s<]q.,  Myc.  Trie 
and  PiOar  C«M,  p.  14  sqa.;  Hogvth.  "The  Dictaeon  Cave," 
Aiutual  0/  BriHsh  School  at  Athens,  vi.  1^4  sqq.). 

Pseira  and  MoMes. — On  these  two  islets  on  the  northern  coast 
of  E,  Crete,  R.  Seager,  an  American  explorer,  has  found  striking 
nmaJnatrffiourirfiiBg 'Minoan  settlements.  The  contents  of  a  series 
oftembBBt  McRhtoB'thiow  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  civilization  of 
the  Early  Minoan.age. 

The  above  sinlinao'  gives,  indeed,  a  very  imperfect  idea 
(rf  tfae  extent  to  which  the  remaina  of  the  groat  Minosn  dviiiza.- 
tkmatetpread  thmughout  theidand.  The  "hnndred 
dties"  ascribed  to  Crete  by  Homer  ue  f  n  a  fair  Way 
of  becmning.  ait  ascertained  reality.  The  great  day& 
of  Crpts  lie  thus  byroad  the  historic  peiwd^  Th» 
period  of  dedine. refetred  to  above  (Late  Alinoaa  in.),  which 
bdgins  about  the  beginniag  of  the  X4tfa  oentiuy  before  «ur ,  era, 
moat,  ftem  die  ^raadaace  of  its  remains,  have  been  of  consider- 
ableduration.  As  bo  tbe  character  of  the  invadfhgetementa  that 
hastened' Hs  clcse,  and  the  date  of  their  incursions,  contemporary 
Egyptian  monuments  afford  the  best  due;  The  Keftiu  who 
teprescBted  Minoan  culture  ih  Egypt  in  the  concluding  peribd 
of  the  Cnossian  palace  (Late  Minoan  II. y  cease  to  appear  on 
Eg3^tian  monuments  towards  the  end  of  the  XVUIth  Di/nasty 
(c.  1350  B.C.),  and  their  plUce  is  taken  by  the  "Peoples  of  t^e 
Sea."  TheAchaeans,  under  the  name  JlitoiHsAa,  already  Bp[>eftr 
among  tfae  piratical  invaders  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Rameses 
ni.  (c.  taoo  B.C.)  of  the  XXth  Dynasty  (see  H.  R.  Hall, 
"Ke[t;u  and  the  Peoples  of  the^ea,"  Annual  of  British  School 
at  Athens,  viii.  157  sqq.). 

(b««jt  Abotit  the  same  time  the  evidences  of  imports  of 

—tth-         Late    Minoan    or   "  Mycenaean "  fabrics  in   Egypt 
2^'°     definitely  Rcase.     In. the  Odyssey  we  already  find  the 
Achfieans  togetber  with  Dorians  settled  in  central 
Crete.    In  the  extreme  east  and  west  of  the  island  the  aboriginal 
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"  Eteocretao,"  eLemeot,  however,  as  r:e{)r«K|ita4  rrP^pec^vely - 
by  the  Praeaiaos 01  Cydoniaos,  BtiUhelditsown,  ai^inscriptwRV, 
written  in  Greek  characters  sbow  that  the  old  laqguag;  survived 
to  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  life  Christian,  era. 

The  mainland  invasions  which  pibduced  these  great  ethnic ' 
cbaagea  in  Crete  are  marked  archaeologicaUy  by  signs  of  iride' ; 
spread  destrucLioD  and  by  a  considerable  br«ik  in 
the  continuity  of  the  iisular  dvilisatioo.     New  buiial     ^|lf 
customs,  notably  the  rite  of  .crwiation  in  plaOe  of  the  [ 

older  corpse-burial,  are  introduced,  and  in  many  cases  the  etfrUer : 
tombs  were  [Hllaged  and  re-used  by  now  oomers.  The  use  of, 
iron  for  arms  and  implements  now,  finally  triumphed  ovcc. 
bionce.  Northern  iorooB  of  swords  and  aaffrty-pioS  ue  non;, 
found  in  general  use.  A  now  geometrical  style  of  decoration; 
like  that  of  contemporary  Greece,  lorgdy  aupj^nCs  tbe  Minoao) 
models.  The  dvic  foundations  which  belong  to  this  period, 
and  which  indude  the  greater  part  of  the  masaiv«  ruins  tA 
Goulas  and  Anavlachoa  in  the  province  of  Mirabello  and  of 
Hyrtakina  in  the  west,  affect  more  or  less  predpitoua  sites  and 
show  a  greater  tendency  to  fortification.  The  old  ^^tem  of, 
writing  iu>w  dies  out,  and  it  is  not  till,  some  three  ccnturiesi 
later  that  the  new  alphabetic  forms  are  Introduced  from  ^' 
Semitic  source.  The  whole  course  of  the  older  Ctetandvilization; 
is  awhile  intemipted,  and  i»  separated  from  the  aew  by  tbe  Uue, 
dork  ages  of  Greece. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  some  of  the  old  traditions  were, 
preserved  by  the  remnajjts  of  the  old  population  now  reduced'  . 
to  a  subject  condition,  and  that  these  firully  leavened  the  whole, 
lump,  30  that  once  more— 'this  thee  tmder  a  Hdlenic  guise—' 
Crete  was  enabled  to  antidpate  mainland  Greece  in  nascent 
dvilization.  Already  in  1883  A.  Milchhofer  (Attjdnge  der 
■  Kwul)  hod  Called  att«ntieii  to  certairi  remaekajftle  ea&iDiries 
of  arobaic  Greek  bronze-work,  and  the.  aabMquent'  discQvery> 
of  the  votive  bronzes  in  the  cave  of  Zeus  on  M6unt  Idat  andi 
notably  the  shields  with  thdr  fine  en:^>osBed  designs,  shows  thUr 
by  the  Stb  century  B.C.  Cretan  tediaique  in  metal  not  obly  heldi 
its  awn  beside  imported  CyprorPboenidaa  v<(rk,  but  was  dis- 
tinctly ahead  of  that  of  the  rest  of  Gceeoe  <Halbheir,  Bront* 
dd  antrt  di  Zeus'. Idea).  The  ceoent:es£ava^ns  by  the  Btittsb 
School  on  the  site  of  the  Dicta«an  tetiipk  at  Paiaikastro  bear 
out  this  condusion,  and  an  aid»k  marble  head  of  Apollo  foond 
aC  Eleutbecna  shoWs  that  classical  Cradttiim  was  not  at  fault  in 
ttsoidiag  the  existence  erf  a  very  early  achotdbf. Greek  sculpture 
iq.the  island,  illusCrated  by  the  nwneaof  Dipoenosand  St^llis. 

Tbe  Dorian  dynasts  in  Crete  seem  iii  some  sort  to  have  claimed 
descent  bcdai  Minos,  and  the  Dorian'  legisiatoTS  'sougjit  theor 
sancticHi  in  the  laws  which  Uiitos  was  said  to  ba.^ne  receured. 
fioin  the  bonds  of  tfae '  Cretan  Zeus.  Tfae  great  monvment 
of  Oortyna  discovered  by  Holbhisr  aad  Fabridns  (lihnutnani 
antibhi,  iii.)  is  the  most  important  monument  o£  early  laVrr 
'  hitherto  brought  to  light  in  any  part  of  the  Greek,  wbnkl. 

Ationg  other  Greek  renniis  In  the  island  mfty  be  nientiontd^. 
beddes  the  great  inscription;  the  archaic  tempit  of  ^e  Pythian' 
ApoUo  at  Gortyna,  a  i^n  square  building  with  a  a-^ 
pTOtMos  added  in  later  times,  excairated  by. Halbherr,  ^^i^- 
1885  and  1887  {MoK.  Ant.  m.  a  seqq.),  the  HeUni&c 
bridge  'and  tbe  vast  rock-cut  reservoirs  of  Eleutherna,  tbe  dty 
walls  of  Itanos,  Apteta  and  Pdlyrrbenia,  and  at  Phalaaahia,  the 
rock>cut  throne  of  a  divinity,  the  port,  aad  tbe  remains  of  a 
temple.  The  most  interesting  record,  however,  that  has  been 
pretferved  of  later  HeUeoic  cJviUzatibn  in  the  I^ond  is  the 
coinage  of  the  Cretan  cities  (J.  N.  -Svoronos,  Numisviatiqnt  de 
la  Crete  atuieme;  W.  Wroth,  B.  Jf.  Cot"»  Cattdoiw.CrOe,  frc; 
P.  Gardner,  The  T-jrpes  of  Greek  Coins),  which  doring  the  good 
period  display  a  peculiariy  picturesque  artistic  style  distinct 
from thatcrftherestoftheGreek world, and  sometimes  indicative 
of  a  revival  of  Minoan  types.  But  in  every  case  these  artistic 
efforts  were  followed  at  short  intervals  by  gross  relapses  inta 
barbarism  which  reflect  the  aiiarchy  of  the  political  conditions. 

Under  the  Pax  Romana  the  Cretan  dtJes  again  enjoyed  a 
large  measure  of  prosperity,  illustrated  by  numerous    edifices 
still  existing  at  tfae  time  of  the  Venetian  occupation.    A  good 
vn.  14  a 
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account  of  these  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  description  of  the  island 
drawn  up  under  the  Venetians  about  1598,  and  existing  in  the 
_  library  of  St  Mark  (pnblished  by  Falkener,  Museum 

(hmXh.  of  Classical  Anliqvities,  ii.  pp.  263-303).  Very  little 
of  all  this,  however,  has  escaped  the  Turkish  conquest 
and  the  ravages  caused  by  the  fticessant  insurrections  of  the  last 
tffo  centuries.  The  ruin-6eld  of  Gortyna  still  evokes  something 
of  the.  importaoce  that  it  possessed  in  Imperial  days,  and  at 
Lebena  on  the  south  coast  are  remains  of  a  temple  of  Aesculapius 
and  its  dependencies  which  stood  in  connexion  with  this  city. 
At  CnosBUs,  save  some  blocks  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  Roman 
mooumentt  visible  in  Venetian  times  have  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  Among  the  early  Christian  remains  of  the  island 
far  and  away  the  most  important  is  the  church  of  St  Titus  at 
Gortyna,  which  perhaps  dates  from  the  Constantinian  age. 

LlTBRATVRB. — See  the  authorities  already  quoted,  for  further 
detail*.  Provioiis  to  the  extciuive  excavations  referred  to  above, 
Crete  had  been  carefully  examined  and  explored  by  Toumefort, 
Pococke,  Olivier  and  other  travellers,  e.g.  Pashley  (Travels  in  Crete, 
2  vols.,  London,  1837)  and  Captain  Spratt  (Travels  and  Researches 
Ht  Crebi,  a  vols.,  London,  T865).  A  survey  Eufficiently  accurate  as 
re^rds  the  maritime  parts  wa*  also  executed,  under  the  ordera  of 
the  British  admiralty,  by  Captain  Graves  and  Captain  (afterwards 
Admiral)  Spratt.  Most  that  can  be  (pthered  from  ancient  authors 
concerning  the  mythology  and  early  history  of  the  island  is  brought 
together  by  MeurMUs  (Crela,  &c.,  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  hie  worVs)  and 
Hoeck  (Kreta,  3  vols.,  Gottingen,  1823-1829),  but  the  latter  work 
was  published  Wore  the  researches  which  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  the  island.  Much  new 
material,  espeaalTv  as  to  the  western  provinces  of  Crete,  has  been 
recently  collected  by  members  ofthe  Italian  Archaeological  Mission 
(Mmtwnenti  AiHichu  vol.  vi.  194  seqq.,  ix.  a86,  J899 ;  m.  286  segq.). 
(A.  J.  E.) 
Hiitory. 

j4)i««»/.— Lying  midway  between  three  continents,  Ciet^ 
was  from  the  earliest  period  a  natural  stepping-stone  for  the 
passage  of  early  culture  trmn  Egypt  and  the  East  to  mainland 
Greece.  On  aU  this  the  recent  arr^aeological  discoveries  (see 
the  segtion  on  Archtuology)  have  thrown  great  light,  but  the 
earliest  written  history  of  Cretei  like  that  of  most  parts  of 
continental  Greece,  is  mixed  up  with  mythology  and  fable  to 
so  gneat  an  extent  as  to  reader  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  clear 
cDDclusiODS  concerning  it.  The  Cretans  themselves  claimed 
for  their  island  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Zeus,  as  well  as  the  parent 
of  all  the  otb^  divinities  usually  worshipped  in  Greece  as  the 
(MympiaB  deities.  But  passing  from  this  region  of  pure  my  thology^ 
to  the  semi-mythic  or  hertac  age,  we  find  almost  all  the  early 
legends  and  traditions  of  the  island  grouped  around  the  natne 
of  Minos.  Accordii^  to  the  received  tradition,  Minos  was  a 
king  of  Cnossus  in  Crete;  he  was  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  enjoyed 
through  life  the  privilege  of  habitual  intercourse  with  his  divine 
father.  It  was  from  this  sotirce  that  he  derived  the  wisdom 
which  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  Cretans  the  excellent  system 
of  laws  and  governments  that  earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  the  greatest  legislator  of  antiquity.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  reported  to  have  been  the  hrst  monarch  who  establislied 
a  naval  power,  and  acquired  what  was  termed  by  the  Greeks 
the  TTicUassixracy,  or  dominioa  of  the  sea. 

This  last  tradition,  which  was  received  as  an  undoubted  fact 
both  by  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  has  during  the  last  few  years 
received  striking  confirmation.  The  remarkable  remains  recently 
brought  to  light  on  Cretan  soil  tend  to  show  that  already  some 
30OO  years  before  the  Dorian  conquest  the  island  was  exercising  a 
dominant  influence  in  the  Aegean  worid.  The  great  palaces  now 
excavated  at  Cnossus  and  Phaestus,  as  well  as  the  royal  villa 
of  Uagia  Triada,  exhibit  the  successive  phases  of  a  brilliant  primi- 
tive civilization  which  had  already  attained  mature  development 
by  the  date  of  the  Xllth  Egyptian  dynasty.  To  this  civilization 
as  a  whole  it  is  convenient  to  give  the  name  "Minoan,"  and 
tke  name  of  Minos  itself  may  be  reasonably  thought  to  cover 
a  dynastic  even  more  than  a  personal  significance,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  such  historic  terms  as  "Pharaoh"  or  "Caesar." 

The  archaeological  evidence  outside  Crete  points  to  the  actual 
existence  of  Minoan  plantations  as  far  afield  on  one  side  as 
Sicily  and  00  the  other  as  the  coast  of  Canaan.     The  histoiic 


tradition  which  identifies  with  the  Cretans  the  principal  element 
of  the  Philistine  confederation,  and  places  the  tomb  of  Minos 
himself  in  western  Sicily,  thus  receives  remarkable  oonfinoation. 
Indiistrial  relations  with  Egypt  are  also  marked  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  series  of  finds  of  pottery  and  other  objects  of  Minoan  fabric 
among  the  remains  of  the  X\TIIth,  Xllth  and  even  earlier 
dynasties,  while  the  same  seafaring  enterprise  brou^t  Egyptian 
fabrics  to  Crete  from  the  times  of  the  first  Pharaohs.  Even  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  belong  to  an  age  when  the  great  Minoan 
civilization  was  already  decadent,  the  Cretans  appear  as  the  only 
Greek  people  who  attempted  to  compete  with  the  Phoenicians 
as  bold  and  adventurous  navigators.  In  the  Homeric  age  the 
population  of  Crete  was  of  a  very  mixed  character,  and  we  are 
told  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  175)  that  besides  the  Eteocretes,  who, 
as  their  name  imports,  must  have  been  the  original  inhabitants, 
the  island  contained  Achaeans,  Pelasgians  and  Dorians.  Subse- 
quently the  Dorian  element  became  greatly  strengthened  by 
fresh  immigrations  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  during  the 
historical  period  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  island  were  either 
Dorian  colonies,  or  had  adopted  the  Dorian  dialect  and 
institutions.  It  is  certain  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Cretan 
cities  were  celebrated  for  their  laws  and  system  of  government, 
and  the  most  extensive  monument  of  early  Greek  law  is  the 
great  (^rtyna  inscription,  discovered  in  1884.  The  origin  of  the 
Cretan  laws  was  ot  course  attributed  to  Minos,  but  they 
had  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  Dorian  states,  as 
well  as  with  those  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  which  were,  indeed, 
according  to  one  tradition,  copied  in  great  measure  from  those 
already  existing  in  Crete.' 

It  is  certain  that  whatever  merits  the  Cretan  laws  may  have 
possessed  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  different  cities,  they 
had  the  one  glaring  defect,  that  they  made  no  provision  for  any 
federal  bond  or  union  among  them,  or  for  the  govermnent  of  the 
island  as  a  whole.  It  was  owing  to  the  want  of  this  that  the 
Cretans  scarcely  figure  in  Greek  history  as  a  people,  though  the 
island,  as  observed  by  Aristotle,  would  seem  from  its  jiflLur»t 
position  calculated  to  exerdse  ■  preponderating  influence  over 
Greek  affairs.  Thvs  they  took  no  part  either  in  the  Fet^an  01  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  or  in  any  trf  the  subsequent  civil  contests 
in  which  50  many  4^  the  dtiea  and  islands  of  Greece  were  engaged. 
At  the  same  tine  they  wem  so  tax  froai  ea)oying  tranquillity  on 
thisaccountthatthefewBoticeswefindoflheminhJstory  always 
represent  them  as  engaged  in  kicxl  wars  among  one  another;  and 
F^ybius  tells  us  that  the  tustory  of  Crete  was  one  continued 
aeries  of  civil  wars,  which  wa«  canied  on  with  a  bitter  animosity 
exceeding  all  that  was  known  in  the  rest  of  Greece. 

In  these  domestic  cctitests  the  three  cities  that  gaaerally  took 
the  lead,  and  duaed  to  exercise  a  kind  of  hegemony  or  supremacy 
over  the  whole  Dbiid,  were  Cnonss,  Gortyna  and  Cydonia. 
But  besides  these  three,  then  were  many  other  independent 
cities,  which,  tboni^  they  generally  fcdlowed  the  lead  of  one  or 
other  of  these  ware  powerful  rivals,  enjoyed  completeautonomy, 
andwere  able  tosfaiftatwiUfnimonealliance  to  another.  Among 
the  most  important  el  these  were — Lyttus  or  Lyclus,  in  the 
interior,  eouth.«ast  of  Cnoosus;  Rhaucus,  between  Cnossus  and 
Gortyna)  Phaestus,  in  the  [dain  of  Mesaara,  between  Gortyna 
and  the  aea;  Polyrrheoia,  neu  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
island;  Aptera,  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Suda; 
Eleutherna  and  Axus,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Ida;  and 
Lappa,  between  the  White  Mountains  and  the  sea.  Phalasaroa 
on  the  west  coast,  and  Chersonesus  on  the  north,  seem  to  have 
been  dependencies,  and  served  as  the  ports  of  Polyrrheoia  and 
Lyttus.     Elyrus  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains,  just 

'  Among  the  features  common  to  the  two  w^e  the  syssilia,  or 
public  t|j>les,  at  which  all  the  citizens  dined  in  common.  Indeed, 
the  Cretan  system,  like  that  of  Sparta,  appears  to  have  aimed  at 
training  up  the  young,  and  controlling  them,  as  well  as  the  citizens 
ot  more  mature  age,  in  all  their  habits  and  relations  of  Hfe.  The 
supreme  goveming  authority  was  vested  in  mMistrates  called  Cosmi, 
answering  in  some  measure  to  the  Spartan  Ephori,  but  there  was 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  two  kings  at  Sparta.  These  Cretan 
institutions  were  milch  extolled  by  some  writers  of  antiquity„but 
receive  only  qualified  praise  from  the  jtidiaaua  critidsniB  <A  Aristotle 
iPolU.  iL  10). 
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ftbove  the  aouth  oout.  In  the  eaat«ni  portion  of  the  uland  wer« 
Pncsus  in  the  interior,  aad  lUnus  od  the  coast,  facing  the  eaat, 
while  Hierapytna  on  the  south  coast  was  the  only  place  of 
importance  on  the  side  facing  Africa,  and  on  tliis  account 
rose  undet  the  Romana  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
island.  (A.  J.  E.) 

Medieval  la  l^  Century. — Though  it  was  continaally  torn  by 
civil  dissenaioDS,  the  island  maintained  its  independence  of  the 
various  Macedonian  monarchs  by  whom  it  was  surrounded  i  but 
h&viiig  incurred  the  enmity  of  Rome,  fiist  by  an  alliance  with  the 
great  Mithr&datea,  and  afterwards  by  taking  active  part  with 
their  neighbours,  the  ^urates  of  Cilicia,  the  Cretans  were  at  length 
attacked  by  the  Roman  arms,  and,  aiter  a  leaistance  protracted 
foe  more  thao  throe  years,  were  hnally  subdued  by  Q.  MeteUus, 
wfaoeamed  by  thissucceas  the  surname  of  Creticus  (67  b.c.)>  The 
island  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  and  subsequently 
united  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  district  of  Cyrenaica 
or  the  Pentapolis,  oa  the  opposite  coast  oi  Africa.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  by  whom  Crete  was 
inooipoiated  in  the  prefecture  of  Illyria>  It  continued  to  form 
part  of  the  Byzantine  empire  tiU  the  9th  century,  when  it  fell 
int»  the  bandsof  the  S&racens  (S33).  It  then  became  a  formidable 
Mat  of  pitates  and  a  great  .slave  malt;  it  \lefied  all  the  efioits  of 
the  Byiantine  sovereigns  to  recover  it  till  the  year  960,  wbjcii  it 
was  recaoqueicd  by  Nioephorus  Fhocaa.  In  the  pftrtition  of  the 
Greek  empire  after  the  capture  of  ConHantiaople  by  the.Latins 
in  I9ct4,  Crete  feU.  to  the  lot  of  Boniface,  maiquia  ol  Montlerrat^ 
but  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Venetians,  and  thus  passed  under  the 
donuBion  of  that  great  republic,  to  which  it  oentinued  subject  for 
more  than  four  ceaturiea^ 

Under  the  Venetian  govemmeat  Candia,  a  fortress  originaUy 
built  by  de  Saracens,  ajod  called  by  them  "  Khandas,"  became 
the  seat  of  sovernment,  and  not  only  rose  to  be  the  capital  and 
chief  city  of  the  island,  but  actually  gave  name  to  it,  so  that  it 
was  called  in  the  offidal  language  of  Venice  "the  island  of 
Caodia,"  a  designation  n^iich  from  thence  passed  into  modem 
maps-  TheaacientnameofKretQorKririwaa,  however,  always 
retained  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  gradually  resumiog  its 
place  in  the  usage  of  Uteraiy  Europe.  The  government  of  Crete 
by  the  Venetian,  arbtocracy  was,  tike  that  of  their  other  6er 
pendencies,  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  numerous 
hisurreGtions  were  the  consequence.  Daru,  in  his  history  of 
Venice,  m»itions  fourteen  between  the  yoara  itoy  and  136$,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  1361-1364, — a  revolt  not  of  the 
natives  against  the  rule  of  thetr  Venetian  masters,  but  of  the 
Veoctian  colonists  against  the  repobllc.  But  with  all  its  defects 
their  administratioB  did  much  to  pnunote  the  material  iHoq»aty 
of  the  country,  and  to  encourage  commerce  and  industry;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  island  was  more,  prosperous  than  at  any 
aibstquent  time.  Th^  Veitetiaa  masteis  at  least  secured  to  the 
islander^  external  tranquillity,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  Turks 
were  content  to  leavcr^  them  in  undisturbed  pooeession  of  this 
opul^  and  important  island  for  nearly  two  eoituries  after  the 
fail  of  ConatantinDplc.  The  Cretans  themselves,  however,  were 
eager  for  a,  change,  and,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a  Genoese 
occupatjion,  were  ready,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  a  Venetian 
comawsiotier,  to  excfauige'the  rule  of  the  Venetians  for  that  of 
the  Turks,  whom  they  fondly  »pected  to  hud  More  lenient,  or  at 
any  late  less  energetic,  masters.  It  was  not  till  1645  that  the 
Turks  made  any  serwus  attempt  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the 
island;  but  in  that  year  they  landed  with  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
and  speedily  reduced  the  important  city  of  Canea.  Retimo  fell  the 
following  year,  atul  in  ^646  they  laid  siege  to  the  capiul  city  of 
Candia.  This  Was  the  lohgest  siege  on  record,  having  been 
protracted  for  more  than  twenty  years-,  but  in  1667  it  Vas 
pressed  with  renewed  vigour  by  the  Turks  under  the  grand 
vizier  Ahm«l  Kuprili,  and  the-  city  was  at  length  compelled 
ta  Surrender  (September  1669).  Its  fall  was  followed  by  the 
-submifision  of  the  whole  island,  :  Venke  was  allowed  to  retain 
pasaessian  of  Gcabusa,  Snda  and  Spinalengaon  the  norths  but  In 
171S  these  three  strongholds  rcVetted  to  the  Turksi  and  the 
island  wsa  finally  lost  to  Venice. 


From  this  time  Crete  continued^  sxbject  to  Ottoman  mle 
without  interruption  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
After  the  conquest  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  embraced 
Mahommedanism,  and  thus  secured  to  themselves  the  chief  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  island.  But  far  from  this  having  a 
favourable  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  population,  the  residt 
was  just  the  contrary,  and  according  to  R.  Pashley  {Traveis  *'» 
Crete,  1837)  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  province  4^  the  Turkish 
empire.  In  1770  an  abortive  attempt  at  revolt,  the  hero  of 
which  was  "  Master  "  John,  a  Sphakiot  chief,  was  repressed  with 
great  cruelty.  The  regular  authorities  seat  from  Constantinople 
were  wholly  unable  to  control  the  ucesaes  of  the  janissaries,  who 
exercised  without  restraint  every  kind  of  violence  and  oppiession. 
In  1813  the  ruthless  severity  of  the  governor-general,  Haji 
Osman,  who  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Christians,  broke 
the  power  of  the  janissaries;  but  after  Oqman  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  suspicions  of  the  sultan,  Crete  again  came  under  their 
control.  When  in  i&n  the  revolution  broke  out  in  contineBtal 
Greece,  the  Cretans,  headed  by  the  Sphakiots,  after  a  massacre  at 
Canea  at  once  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection.  They  carried 
on  hostilities  with  such  success  that  they  soon  tsade  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  of  the  open  coontry,  and  drove  the  Turks 
and  MusBulman  population  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortified  dtiqs. 
The  sultan  then  invoked  the  assistance  of  Uehenet  Ali,  pasha  of 
£gypt,  who  despatched  7000  Albanians  to  the  island.  Hostilities 
continued  with  no  decisive  result  till  r8a4,  when  the  arrival  of 
further  reinforcements  enabled  the  Turkish  commander  to 
reduce  the  island  to  submission.  In  1837  the  battle.ol  Navaiino 
took  place,  and  in  i8jo  (jrd  of  February)  Greece  was  dedared 
ind^>endent.  The  allied  powers  (France,  England  and  Rwoa) 
de<:ided,  however,  that  Crete  should  not  be  included  amoi^t  the 
islands  annexed  to  the  newly-foimed  kingdom  of  Greece;  b«t 
recognizing  that  some  change  was  necessary,  they  obtsjaed  fron 
the  sultan  Mahmud  II.  its  cession  to  Egypt,  which  waa  cos- 
^med  by  a  firman  of  the  aoth  of  December  1833.  This  chan^ 
of  masters  brought  E<»nB  relief  to  the  un^tunate  Cretans,  vho 
at  least  exchanged  the  Ik^ice  of  local  misrule  for  th«  epiKessi^n 
of  an  orgaiuzed  despotism!  and  the  goveminait  of  Mustafa 
Pasha,  an  Albanian  like  Mehenut  AU,  the  ruler  of  the  island  for 
a  cansideraUe  period  (i&3a-i85>),  was  mart  enlightened  and 
intelligent  than  that  trf  most  Turkish  governors.  He  eooouraged 
agriculture,  improved  the  roads,  introduced  an  Albanian  poliqe, 
and  put  down  brigandage.  The  period  of  his  adminiatration 
has  beea  called  the  "  golden-  age  "  of  Crete. 

In  1840  Crete  was  again  takes  from  Mehemet  All,  and  replaced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Titrika,  but  fortunately  Muatafajstjl] 
retained  his  governorship  until  be  left  for  Constaatino[^  to 
become  grand  vizier  in  185a.  Four  years  latpr  aninsurcection 
broke  out,  owing  to  the  violatKHi  of  the  provisions  of  an  imperial 
decree  (February  1856),  whereby  liberty  of  consciefice  and 
equal  rights  and  privdcges  with  Mussulmans  had  been  conferred 
Upon  Christians.  The  latter  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
a  hnnan  was  issued  (July  1858),  confimiing  the  (^qmibed-  con- 
cessions. These  promises,  being  a^n  repMdiatedi  in  1S64  the 
inhabitants  held  an  assembly  and  a  petition  was  drawa  up  for 
presentation  at  Constandnople  by  the  governor.  TheiBultwi's 
reply  was  couched  in  the  vaguest  terma,  and  the  Cretans  w^« 
ordered  to  render  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  outlwrities. 
After  a  period  of  gieat  distress  and  cruel  oppFesaicn,  in  1866, 
on  thedemand  for  refonns  bang  again  refused,  a  gensraJ  inuwrec- 
tion  took  place,  which  was  only  put  down  by  great  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  Votle.  It  was  followed  by  the  concession  of 
additional  privileges  to  the.  Christians  of  the  idandand  of  a^Uad 
of  constitutional  govenuneot  and  othiu  reforms  ^  embodied  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Organic  Statute  "  of  i368.     (J.H.  F.) 

Uodem  C(MW/»<«tw»w/.— Cretan  constitutional  histo^  naay  be 
said  to dat^  from  1868,  when,  after  thesuppression  of  aa  insurrec- 
tion which  had  extended  over  three  years,  the  Turkish  gavieni- 
ment  consented  to  grant  a  certain  measure  of  autoqomv^o  the 
island.  The  privileges  now  accorded  were  «iBbodied  w  what  is 
known  as  the  Organic  Statute,  an  instniment  ntbich  ty^tuaUy 
obtained  a  somewhat  wider  importance,  beingv  propowd  by 
[initiiorl-XlOOgre 
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Article  XXni.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  as  a  basis  of  reforms  to  be 
MtToduced  in  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Various 
privileges  already  acquired  by  the  Christian  population  were 
confirmed;  a  general  council,  or  representative  body,  was 
brought  into  cristence,  composed  of  deputies  from  every  district 
in  the  island;  mixed  tribunals  were  introduced,  together  with 
a  highly  elaborate  administrative  system,  under  which  all  the 
more  important  functionaries,  Christian  and  Mussulman,  were 
provided  with  an  assessor  of  the  opposite  creed.  The  new 
constitution,  however,  proved  costly  and  unworkable,  and  failed 
to  satisfy  either  secdon  of  the  population.  The  Christians  were 
'ready  for  another  outbreak,  when,  in  1878,  the  Greek  government, 
finding  Hellenic  aspirations  ignored  by  the  treaty  of  San  Slefano, 
gaVe  the  signal  for  agitation  in  the  island.     During  the  insurrec- 

■  tion  which  followed,  the  usual  barbarities  were  committed  on  both 
sides;  the  Christians  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and 
the  Mussulman  peasants  crowded  into  the  fortified  towns. 
Eventually  the  Cretan  chiefs  invoked  the  mediation  of  England, 
which  Turkey,  exhausted  by  her  struggle  with  Russia,  was 
-^  .  ready  to  accept,  and  the  convention  known  as  the 
Hahpa.       Factof  Halq)a  wasdrawnupin  187S  under  the  auspices 

of  Mr  Sandwith,  the  British  consul,  and  Adossides 
Pasha,  both  Of  whom  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Cretan 

'  population.  Thfc  privileges  conferred  by  the  Organic  Statute 
were  confirmed;  the  cumbereome  and  extravagant  judicial  and 

'  Adnfinistrative  systems  were  maintained;  the  judges  were 
declared  indepelidmt  of  the  executive,  and  an  Assembly  com- 
posed of  forty-nine  Christian  and  thirty-one  Mussulman  deputies 

'  took  the  place  of  the  former  general  council.  A  parliamentary 
r^me  was  thus  inaugurated,  and  party  warfare  for  a  time  took; 

'the  place  of  the  old  religious  antagonism,  the  Moslems  attaching 
thetnselves  to  one  Or  other  of  the  political  factions  which  now 

'  made  their  appearance  among  the  Christians.  The  material 
'interests  of  the  island  were  neglected  in  the  scramble  for  place  and 

■  power;  the  finances  fell  into  disorder,  and  the  party  which  came 
off  worst  in  the  struggle  systematically-  intrigued  against  the 

'  governor-general  of  the  day  and  conspired  with  his  enemies  at 
Constantinople.  A  crisis  came  about  in  i88g,  when  the  "  Con- 
servative "  leaders,  finding  thcmsefves  in  a  minority  in  the 
'Chamber,  tookup  arms  and  withdrew  to  the  mountains.  Though 
I 'the  outbreak  was  unconnected  with  the  religious  feud,  the  latent 
.■fanaticism  of  both  creeds  was  soon  aroused,  and  the  island  once 
"Biore  became  a  scene  of  pillage  and  devastation.  Unlike  the  two 
preceding  movements,  the  insurrection  of  1889  resulted  unfavour- 
I  ably  fftr  the  Christians!  The  Porte,  having  induced  the  Greek 
I'govemmenttopersuade  the  insurgents  not  to  oppose  the  occupo- 
'■tioii  of  several  strategic  posts,  despatched  a  military  governor 
"to  the  island,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  issued  a  firman 
'  abrogating  many  important  provisions  of  the  Halepa  Pact. 
The  mode  of  election  to  the  assembly  was  altered,  the  number 
''<rf  its  members  reduced,  and  the  customs  revenue,  which  had 
'hitherto  been  shared  with  the  island,  was  appropriated  by  the 

■  Tuiliish  treasury.  The  firman  was  undoubtedly  illegal,  as  it 
violated  a  invention  posses^ng  a  quasi-international  sanction, 
but  the  Christians  were  unable  to  resist,  and  the  powers  abstained 
from  intervention.  The  electioiu  held  under  the  new  system 
proved  a  failure,  the  Christians  refusing  to  go  to  the  polls,  and 
for  the  next  five  years  Crete  was  governed  absolutely  by  a  succes' 
tion  of  Mahommedan  Valis.  The  situation  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  deficit  in  the  budget  increased,  the  gendarmery,  which 
received  no  pay,  became  insubordinate,  and  crime  multiplied. 
In  1894  the  Porte,  at  the  instance  of  the  powers,  nominated  a 
Christian,  Karatheodory  Pasha,  to  the  governorship,  and  the 
Christiaiis,  mollified  by  the  concession,  agreed  to  take  part  in 
the  assembly  which  soon  afterwards  was  convoked;  no  steps, 
however,  were  taken  to  remedy  the  financial  situation,  which 
became  the  immediate  cause  of  die  disorders  that  followed.  The 
refusal  of  the  Porte  to  refund  considerable  sums  which  had  been 
illegally  diverted  from  the  Cretan  treasury  or  even  to  sanction 
a  loan  to  meet  immediate  requirements  caused  no  little  exaspera- 
tion in  the  island,  which  was  increased  by  the  recall  of  Kara- 

.  theodoiy  (March  1895).    Before  that  event  an  Epitropf,  or 


"  Committee  of  Reform,"  had  appeared  in  the  mountains — the 
harbinger  of  the  prolonged  struggle  which  ended  in  the  emand 
pation  of  Crete.  The  Epitrop£  was  at  first  nothing 
more  than  a  handful  of  discontented  poUticianswho  bad  SmoT^ 
failed  to  find  places  in  the  administration,  but  some  096-91. 
slight  reverses  which  it  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the 
Turkish  troops  brought  thousands  <rf  armed  ChrisUans  to  its 
side,  and  in  April  i8g6  it  found  itself  strong  esough  to  invest 
the  important  garrison  town  of  Vamos.  The  Moslem  peasantry 
now  flocked  to  the  fortified  towns  and  dvfl  war  b^an.  Serious 
disturbances  broke  out  at  Canea  on  the  34th  of  May,  and  were 
only  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  warships.  Tiie  foreign 
consuls  intervened  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful 
settlement,  but  the  Sultan  resolved  on  the  emplo3'ment  of  f<lroe, 
and  an  expedition  despatched  to  Vamos  effected  the  relief  of  that 
town  with  a  loss  of  300  men.  The  advance  of  a  Turkish  detach- 
ment through  the  western  districts,  where  other  garrisons  were 
besieged,  was  marked  by  pillage  and  devastation,  and  5000 
Christian  peasants  took  refuge  on  the  desolate  promontory  of 
Spada,  where  they  sufiered  extreme  privations.  These  ev^its, 
which  produced  much  exdtement  in  Greece,  quickened  the 
energies  of  the  powers.  An  international  blockade  of  the  iriand 
was  proposed  by  Austria  but  rejected  by  Ei^and.  The 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople  urged  peaceful  counsels  on  the 
Porte,  and  the  Sultan,  alarmed  at  this  juncture  by  an  Armenian 
outbreak,  began  to  display  a  conciliatory  disposition.  The  Pact 
<)f  Halepa  was  restored,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the 
interior,  finandat  aid  was  promised  to  the  island,  a  Christian 
governor-general  was  appointed,  the  assembly  Was  summoned, 
and  an  imperial  commissioner  was  despatched  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement.  The  Christian  leaders  prepared  a  moderate 
scheme  of  refonns,  based  on  the  Halepa  Pact,  which,  with  a 
tew  exceptions,  were  approved  by  the  powers  and  eventually 
sanctioned  by  the  sultan. 

On  the  4th  of  September  1896  the  assembly  formally  acc^ed 
the  new  constitution  and  declared  its  gratitude  to  the  powers 
for  their  intervention.  The  Moslem  leaders  acquiesced  in  the 
anangement,  which  the  powers  undertook  to  guarantee,  and, 
notwithstanding  some  symptoms  of  discontent  at  CaitdJa, 
there  was  eve^y  reason  to  hope  that  the  Island  was  now  entering 
upon  a  period  of  tranquiUity.  It  soon  became  evident,  howevor, 
that  the  Portewas  endeavouring  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
new  reforms.  Several  months  passed  without  any  step  being 
taken  towards  this  realization;  difficulties  were  raised  with 
regard  to  the  composition  of  the  intemattoBal  -commissions 
charged  with  the  reorganization  of  the  gendarmery -and  judicial 
system ;  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  against  the  Citriotian  gavemw- 
general;  and  the  presence  of  a  spedal  impevial  commisatoner, 
who  had  no  place  under  the  constitution,  proved  so  injurious 
to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  that  the  powers  demanded  bis 
immediate  recall.  The  indignation  of  the  Christians  increased, 
a  state  of  insecurity  prevailed,  and  the  Moslem  peasants  raised 
to  return  to  their  homes.  A  new  factor  now  became  apparent 
in  Cretan  politics.  Since  the  outbreak  in  May  1896  the  Greek 
government  had  loyally  co-opeiated  with  the  powers  in  their 
eflorts'for  the  padfication  of  the  idand,  but  towards  the  dose  of 
the  year  a  secret  society  known  as  the  Ethnik6  Hetaeria  began  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  direction  of  Greek  foreign  policy.  The  aim 
of  the  society  was  a  war  with  Turkey  with  a  view-to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Macedonia,  and  it  found  a  ready  instrument  for  its 
designs  in  the  growing  discontent  of  the  Cretan  Christians. 
Emissaries  of  the  society  now  appeared  in  Crete,  large  consign- 
ments of  arms  were  landed,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1897  the 
island  was  practically  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  On 
the  jist  of  January  the  Greek  fleet  was  mobilized.  ^J. 
Afiairs  were  brou^t  to  a  climax  by  a  series  of  conflicts  1  ibiYiim 
which  took  place  at  Canea  on  the  4th  of  February; 
the  Turkish  troops  fired  on  the  Christians,  a  confiagradon  broke 
out  in  the  town,  and  many  thousands  of  Christians  took  refuge 
on  the  foreign  warships  in  the  bay.  The  Greek  government  now 
'  despatched  an  ironclad  and  a  cruiser  to  Canea,  which  were 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  toq>edo  flotilla  commanded  by 
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Prince  GeoTge.  The  prince  soon  retired  to  Melos,  but  on  the  nigh  t 
of  the  i4.th  of  February  a  Greek  expeditionsry  force  under 
ColoQcl  Vassoa  landed  at  Kolymbari,  near  Canea,  and  its  com- 
mander issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  occupation  of  the 
island  in  the  Uame  of  King  George.  On  the  same  day  Georgt 
Faaba,  the  Christian  governor-general,  took  refuge  on  board  a 
Russian  ironclad,  and,  on  the  next,  naval  detachments  from 
the  waishifie  of  the  powers  occupied  Canea.  This  step  paralysed 
the  movements  of  Colonel  Vassos,  who  after  a  few  slight  engage- 
ments with  the  Turks  remained  practically  inactive  in  the  interior. 
The  insufgents,  however,  continued  to  threaten  the  town,  and 
their  position  was  bombarded  by  the  international  fleet  (21st 
February).  The  intervenben  of  <^eece  caused  immense  excite- 
ment anwng  the  Christian  population,  and  terrible  massacres  of 
Moslem  peasants  took  place  in  the  eastern  and  western  districts. 
The  forces  of  the  powers  shortly  afterwards  occuped  Candia 
and  the  other  maritime  towns,  while  the  international  fleet 
blockaded  the  Cretan  taast.     These  measures  were  followed  by 

tiie  priesentation  of  collective  notes  to  the  Greek  and 
2^Jjf**  Turkish  governments  (and  March),  announcing  the 
pmtrum.'     deduon  of  the  powen  that  (i)  Crete  could  in  no  case 

in  present  circumstenoes  be  annexed  to  Greece;  (3) 
ID  view  of  the  delays  caused  by  Turkey  in  the  ai^cation  of  the 
reforms  Crete  should  now  be  endowed  with  an  effective  auto- 
nomous administration,  .intended  to  secure  to  it  a  separate 
government,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan.  Greece  was  at 
the  same  time  summoned  to  remove  its  army  and  fleet  from  the 
island,  while  the  Turkish  troops  were  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
fortresses  and  eventually  withdrawn.  The  cabinet  of  Athens, 
however,  declined  to  recall  the  expeditionary  force,  which 
remained  in  the  interior  till  the  gth  of  May,  when,  after  the  Greek 
reverses  in  Tbessaly  and  Epirus,  an  order  was  given  for  its  return. 
Meantime  Cretan  autonomy  had  been  proclaimed  (aoth  March), 
After  the  departure  of  the  Greek  troops  the  Cretan  leaders,  who 
had  hitherto  demanded  annexation  to  Greece,  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  of  the  powers,  and  the  insurgent  Assembly,  under 
its  pre^dent  Ih*  Sphakianakis,  a  man  of  good  sense  and  modera- 
tion, co-operated  with  the  international  commanders  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  The  pacification  of  the  island,  however, 
was  delayed  by  the  presence  of  the  Turkish  trooi»  and  the  in- 
ability of  the  powers  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  anew  governor- 
general.  The  prospect  of  a  final  settlement  was  improved  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Germany  and  Austrut,  which  had  favoured  Turkish 
pretensions,  from  the  European  concert  (April  1898);  the  re- 
maining powers  divided  the  island  into  four  departments,  which 
they  severally  undercook  to  administer.  An  attack  made  by  the 
Moslems  of  Candia  on  the  British  garrison  of  that  town,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  brought  home  to  the 
powers  the  necessity  ol  removing  the  Ottoman  troops,  and  the 
last  Turkish  soldiers  quitted  the  island  on  the  14th  of  November 
1898. 

On  the  36th  of  that  month  the  nomination  of  Prince  George 
of  Greece  as  high  commissioner  of  the  powers  in  Crete  for  a 
PHmc»  period  of  three  years  (renewed  in  1901)  was  formally 
atvjf*  announced,  and  on  the  aist  of  December  the  prince 
f'j'^  landed  at  Suda  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Canea 
'  amid  enthusiastic  demonstrations.  For  some  time 
after  hB  arrival  complete  tranquillity  prevailed  in  the  island, 
but  the  Moslem  po^MiIation,  reduced  to  great  distress  by  the 
pnrionged  insurrection,  emigrated  in  large  numbers.  On  the 
17th  of  April  1899  a  new  autonomous  constitution  was  voted 
by  a  CMistituent  assembly,  and  in  the  following  June  the  local 
administration  was  handed  over  to  Cretan  officials  by  the  inter- 
national authorities.  The  extensive  powers  conferred  by  the 
constitution  upon  Prince  George  were  increased  by  subsequent 
enactments,  In  igoi  M.  Venezelo,  who  had  played  a  noteworthy 
part  in  the  last  insurrection,  was  dismissed  from  the  post  of 
councillor  by  the  prince,  and  soon  afterwards  became  leader  of  a 
strong  opposition  party,  which  denounced  the  arbitrary  methods 
of  the  government.  During  the  next  four  years  party  spirit  ran 
high;  in  the  spring  of  1904  a  deputation  of  chiefs  and  poUtidans 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  prince,  and  early  in  the  following 


year  a  band  of  sjined  malcontenta  under  M.  Vcncssdo  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  at  Theriso  in  the  White  Mountains.  The 
insurgents,  who  received  moral  support  from  Dr  Sphakianakis, 
proclaimed  the  union  of  the  island  with  Greece  (March  1905), 
and  their  example  was  ^>eedily  fallowed  by  the  assembly  at 
Canea.  The  powers,  however,  reiterated  their  decision  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo,  and  increased  their  military  and  naval 
forces;  the  Greek  flag  was  hauled  down  at  Canea  and  Candia, 
and  some  desultory  engagements  with  the  insurgents  took  place, 
the  international  troops  co-operating  with  the  native  gendarmerie. 
In  the  autumn  M.  Venezelo  and  his  followers,  having  obtained 
an  amnesty,  laid  down  their  arms.  A  commission  appointed 
by  the  powers  to  report  <Xi  the  administrative  and  &iancial 
situation  drew  up  a  series  of  recommendations  in  January  1906, 
and  a  constituent  assembly  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
met  at  Canea  in  the  following  June.  On  the  35th  of  July  the 
powers  announced  a  series  of  reforms,  including  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  gendarmerie  and  militia  under  Greek  officers,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  international 
troops,  and  the  extension  to  Crete  of  the  system  <A  financial 
control  established  in  Greece.  On  the  14th  of  September,  under 
an  agreement  dated  the  14th  of  August,  they  invited  King 
George  of  Greece,  in  the  event  of  the  Iiigh  commissionCrship 
becoming  vacant,  to  propose  a  candidate  for  that  post,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  powers  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  on  the 
35th  of  September  Prince  George  left  the  island.  He  had  d<»)e 
much  for  the  welfare  of  Crete,  but  his  participation  in  party 
struggles  and  his  attitude  towards  the  representatives  of  the 
powers  had  rendered  his  position  untenable.  His  successor, 
M.  Alexander  Zaimis,  a  former  prime  minister  of  Greece,  arrived 
in  Crete  on  the  rst  of  October.  (J.  D.  B.) 

On  the  32nd  of  February  1907  M.  Zaimis,  as  high  commissioner, 
took  the  oath  to  the  new  constitution  elaborated  after  much 
debate  by  the  Cretan  national  assembly.  His  position  was  one 
of  singular  difficulty.  Apart  from  the  rivalry  of  the  factions 
within  the  Assembly,  there  was  the  question  of  the  Mussulman 
minority,  dwindling  it  Is  true,'  but  still  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  The  high  commissioner,  true  to  his  reputation  as  apmdent 
statesman  and  astute  politician,  showed  great  skill  in  dealing 
with  the  situation.  From  the  first  he  had  taken  up  an  attitude 
of  great  reserve,  appearing  tittle  in  public  and  careful  not  to 
identify  himself  with  any  faction.  In  such  matters  as  appoint- 
ments to  the  judicial  bench,  indeed,  his  studied  impartiality 
offended  both  parties;  but  on  the  whole  his  administration  was 
a  marked  success,  and  the  cessation  of  the  chronic  state  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  island  justified  the  powers  in  preparing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  their  troops.  In  spite  of  the  admission  of  their 
co-religionists  to  high  office  In  the  government,  the  Mussulmans, 
it  is  true,  still  complained  of  continuous  ill-treatment  having 
for  its  object  their  expatriation;  but  these  complaints  were 
declared  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  answer  to  a  question  In  parlia- 
ment, to  be  exaggerated.  The  protecting  powers  had  fixed  the 
conditions  preliminary  to  evacuation — (i)  the  organization  of  a 
native  gendarmerie,  (3)  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  island,  (3)  the  complete  security  of  the  Mussulman  popula- 
tion. On  the  loth  of  March  1908  M.  Zaimis  called  the  attention 
of  the  powers  to  the  fact  that  these  conditions  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  on  the  nth  of  May  the  powers  aimounced  to  the  high 
commissioner  their  intention  of  beginning  the  evacuation  at  once 
and  completing  it  within  a  year.  The  first  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  (July  27),  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Cretan  Christians, 
led  to  rioting  by  the  Mussulmans,  who  believed  themsdvea 
abandoned  to  their  fate. 

Meanwhile  M.  Zaimis  had  made  a  further  advance  towards  the 
annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece  by  a  visit  to  Athens,  wdiere 
he  arranged  for  a  loan  with  the  Greek  National  Bank  and  engaged 
Greek  officers  for  the  new  gendarmerie.  The  issue  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  news  of  the  revolution  In  Tmkey.     On  the  i>th 

*  The  MuBBulman  population,  68,000  in  1893.  had  sunk  to  40,000 
in  1907,  and  the  emigiatton  was  still  continuing.  The  low  b>  the 
country  in  wealth  expixted  and  land  gmng  out  d  cuttivatioB  1 
been  \'ery  serious. 
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'Of  October  the  Cretan  Assembly- once  more  voted  the  union  witb 
Greece,  and  in  the  absence  of  M.  Zaimis — who  had  gone  for  a 

-holiday  to  Santa  Maura — elected  a  committee  of  six  to  govern 
tiiei^nd  in  the  name  of  the  Icing  of  Greece. 

Against  this  the  Mussulman  deputies  protested,  in  a  memor- 
andum addressed  to  the  British  secretary  of  stale  for  foreign 
afFairs.     His  reply,  while  stating  that  his  government  would 

.  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Mussulmaos,  left  open  the  question 

■  of  the  attitude  of  the  powers,  complicated  now  by  sympathy 
with  reformed  Turkey.  The  eSorts  of  diplomacy  were  directed 
to. allaying  the  resentment  of  the  "Young  Turks"  on  the  one 
liand  and  the  ardour  of  the  Creek  unionists  on  the  other;  and 
meanwhile  the  Cretan  administration  was  carried  on  peaceably 
in  the  name  of  King  George.    Atlast  (Jvly  ij,  1909)  the  potters 

.announced  to  the  Forte,  in  answer  to  a  formal  remonstrance, 
their  decision  to  withdraw  their  remaining  troops  from  Crete 
by  July  36  and  to  station  four  war-ships  ofi  the  Island  to  protect 
the  'Moslems  and  to  safeguard  "the  supreme  rights"  of  the 

'Ottoman  Empire.    This  arrangement,  which  was  duly  carried 

.out,  'Was  avowedly  "  provisional "  and  satisfied  neither  party, 
leading  in  Greece  especially  to  the  military  and  constitutional 
crises'of  igo9  and  igio.  (W.A^P.) 
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'  Crete 


'flHETIKISlIi  the  term  given  to  a  chronic  disease,  either 
.•syoRulic  or  endemic,  arising  in  early  childhood,  and  due  to 
«liMnce  or  deficiency  of  the  normal  secretion  of  the  thyroid 
jl^nd.  It  is  characterized  by  imperfect  development  both  of 
imind.and  body.  The  thyroid  gland  is  either  congenitally  absent, 
impsrtectly  developedi  or  there  is  definite  goitre.  The  origin 
•of  tbe  ward  is  doubtful.  Its  southern  French  form  Chrestiaa 
.suggest«dto  Michel  a  derivation  from  cretta  (frSfa),  the  goose  foot 
of  red  idotb  worn  by  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  CagoU, 
Jwwevar,  'Were  not  cretins.  The  word  is  usually  explained  as 
4leiK<Bii  'f»m  chrttUn  (Christian)  in  the  sense  of  "ionocenti" 
.fiat  Ckri^aanm  (which  appears  in  the  Lombard  cristunei; 
iimmpiir  itite  Savoyard  itmocienis  and  gens  du  ben  dieui  is  probably 
a.  isVitkatXD  of  the  older  cretin,  and  the  latter  is  probably 
tfXMitKCted  with  creta  (crate)— &  sallow  or  yellow-earthy  complexion 
bang  a.  oammon  mark  of  cretinism. 

Th£  esdemic  form  of  cretinism  prevails  in  certain  districts, 
Aa  JA  the  vaU^iS  of  oeatxal  Switzerland,  Tirol  and  the  Pyrenees- 
Ib  the  United  Kingdom  cretins  have  been  found  in  England  at 
Oldham,  Sbolver  Moor,  Crompton,  Duiiield,  Cromford  (near 
Matlock),  and  other  points  in  Derbyshire;  endemic  goitre  has 
b«gn  >eea  near  Mottin^iam,  Chesterfield,  Pontefract,  Ripoa,  and 
the  aMnintainous  parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  east 
of  Cumberland,  certain  parts  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  Cbasbire, 
Mmuaouth,  and  Leicester,  near  Horsham  in  Hampshire,  near 
Haaltoiere  in  Surtey,  and  near  Beaconsfield  in  Buckingham. 
There  are  cretins  at  Chiselborough  m  Somuset,  In  Scotland 
cretins  and  cases  of  goitre  have  been  seen  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
east  Goaal  of  Fife,  in  Roxburgh,  the  upper  pOTtions  of  Peebles 
aad  Selkirk,  near  Limark  and  Dumfries,  in  the  east  of  Ayrshire, 
in  the  weet  of  Berwick,  the  east  of  Wigtown,  and  in  Kirkcudbright. 
The  diseaae  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  but  occurs  in  North  and 
South  America,  Australia,  Africa  and  Asia.  Wherever  endemic 
goitre  is  present,  endemic  creUnism  is  present  also,  and  it  has 
been  cenatantly  Observed  that  when  a  new  family  moves  into  a 
goitrous  district,  goitre  appears  in  the  first  genemiion,  cretinism 
In  the  second.     The  causation  of  goitre  has  now  been  shown  to 


be  due  to  drinking  certain  waters,  though  the  particular  Imptirity 
in  the  water  which  gives  rise  to  this  condition  has  not  been 
determined  (see  Goitre).  The  causation  of  the  sporadic  form 
of  cretinism  is,  however,  obscure. 

Cretinism  usually  remains  unrec(^nized  until  the  child  reacbes 
some  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  when  its  lack  of  mental 
development  and  uncouth  bodily  form  begin  to  attmct  attentidn. 
Occasionally  the  child  appears  to  be  normal  in  infancy,  but  the 
cretinoid  condition  devek)ps  later,  any  time  up  to  puberty.  Tbe 
essential  point  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  these  cases  is  theabBCnce 
or  abnormal  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  (see  MetaboUc 
Diseases).  It  may  be  congenitally  absent,  atropbied,  or  tbe 
seat  of  a  goitre,  though  this  last  oondition  is  very  rare  in  cases 
of  sporadic  cretinism.  The  skdeton  ^ows  arrested  growth, 
most  marked  in  tbe  case  of  the  long  bohes.  Tbe  skull  In  tlie 
endemic  iana  of  cretinism  is  usually  brachycephalic^  but  in 
the  sporadic  cases  it  is  more  commonly  doUchocrifdidici  Tbe 
patbology  of  cretimsm  and  its  allied  conditioR  royMedcina  ig.v.) 
has  now  been  condusivdy  worked  out;  and  it^  essential  cause 
has  been  shown  to  be  loss  of  fuiu;tx>n  of  tbe  thyroid  gl&nd. 

The  condhion  has  existed  and  been  described  in  far  back 
ages,  but  mingled  with  so  many  other  entirely  different  de- 
formities and  degenerations  that  it  is  now  often  lilmdst  imposuble 
to  clasufy  tbem  satisfactorily.  The  foUo^iSng  is  a  vivid  {rfcture 
by  Beaupr6  {Disstrtation  tur  tet  crtUns,  tnuishtted  in  Blackie 
on  CrdiwMm,  Edin.,  I8ss):— 
"  I  see  a  head  of  unusual  fonn  and'slee,  a  squat  and  bloated 
figure,  a  stupid  look,  bleared  hollow  aad  heavy  ayes,  thick  projecting 
eyelids,  anda  flat  nose.  His  face  ia  of  a  leaden  hue,  his  ^un  dirty, 
flabby,  covered  with  tetters,  and  hia  thick  tongue  hangs  down  ovei" 
his  moist  livid  lips.  His  mouth,  always  open  and  full  of  saliva, 
shows  teeth  going  to  decdy.  Hii  cheGt  u  narrow,  Ms  beck  curved, 
his  breath  asthmatic,  hia  limbs  short,  ^m^hapen,  without,  power. 
TKe  knees  are  thick  and  inclined  inward,  the  feet  flaV  The  large 
head  drops  listlessly  on  the  breast;  the  abdomen  is  like  a  bag." 

When  fully  grown  the  height  rardy  exceeds  4it.^  and  is  often 
less  than  3-  ft.  The  skio  feels  doughy  from  thickepiog  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  and  it  hangs  in  folds  over  tbe  abdomen  and 
the  bends  of  the  joints.  Very  frequently  tfacre  is  fw  umbilical 
hernia.  The  hair  has  a  far  greater  resembliuice  to  horse-bair 
than  to  that  of  a  human  being,  and  is  usually  absent  on  the  body 
of  an  adult  cretin.  The  temperature  is  subDornaal,  and  the 
exposed  parts  tend  to  become  blue  in  cold  weatbcF.  The  blood 
is  usually  deficient  in  haemoglobiu,  which  is  often  only  40-30  % 
of  the  normal.  The  nfental  capacity  variesi  within  naizow  limits; 
aniutelligent  adult  cretin  may  reixli  the  intdlectualdev^topment 
of  a  child  3-4  years  of  age,  though  mon  oftei^  the  standaid 
attained  is  even  below  this.  Tfae  child  cretin  le^'os  q^tbcr 
to  walk  nor  talk,  at  the  usual  time.  Often  it  is  unaUe  even  to 
sit  without  support.  Some  year?  later  a  ceitajn  power  of  njove- 
inent  is  acquired,  but  tbe  gait  is  waddling  and'  clumsyi  Speech 
is  long  delayed,  or  in  bad  cases  may  be  almost  entirely  lacking. 
The  voice  is  usually  harsh  and  unpleasant.  Of  tjie  senses  smell 
and  taste  are  but  slightly  developed,  mtwe  or  less  deafness  is 
generally  present,  and  only  the  sight  is  fairly  ncomal.  In  tbe 
adult  the  genital  organs  remain  undeveloped.  If  tbe  «etin 
is  untreated  he  rarely  has  a  long  life,  thirty  years  being  an 
exceptional  age.    Death  results  from  someintercnrrent  dfS^ase. 

Cretinism  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  state  of  a  Mongolian 
idiot,  in  whom  there  is  no  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tjssuep, 
and  much  greater  alertness  of  mind;  from  achondtoidau^  in 
which  condition  there  is  usually  no  mental  i^npatrcient;  and 
from  infantilism,,  which  covers  a  group  of  i^nnptoms  whos^ojily 
common  point  is  that  the  primary  and'  secondBiy  saxua) 
characteristics  fail  to  appear  at  tbe  proper  time. 

Before  1891  there  was  no  treatment  for  this  disfose.  The 
patients  lived  in  hopeless  imbecility  until  their,  death.  But  in 
that  year  Dr  George  Murray  published  his  discovery  of  the 
effect  of  hypodermic  injections  of  thyroid  gland  extract  in 
cases  of  myioedema.  In  the  following  year  Drs  Hector  Mac- 
kenzie, E.  L.  Fox  of  Plymouth,  and  Howitz  of  Copenha((en, 
each  working  independently,  showed  the  equally  potest  effect 
of  the  gland  administered  by  the  mouth.    The  remedy  va&  soon 
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after  ^plied  to  cietinism  and  its  effects  were  found  to  be  even 
;[DOie  wonderful.  It  has  to  be  used,  however,  with  the  greatest 
caie  and  di^riqunation,  since  personal  idiosyncrasy  seems  to 
he  a  very  varisHc  factor.  Even  .small  doses,  if  beyond  the 
patient's  power,  may  produce  fever,  excitement,  headache, 
Uisomnia  an^  vomiting.  The  administration  must  be  persisted 
in  throughout  life,  otherwise  myxoedematous  symptoms  appear. 
The  &ESt  most  apparent  results  are  those  of  growth,  and  this 
may  supervene  even  in  patients  up  to  a  j-jo  years  of  age.  Once 
started,  4  to  6  in.  may  be  gained  jn  stature  in  the  first  year's 
treatment,  though  this  is  usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  also  diminishes  in  later  stages  of  treatment. 
In  young  adolescents  it  may  he  so  rapid  that  the  patient  has  to 
be  kept  lying  down  to  prevent  permanent  bending  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  leg,  softened  by  their  rapid  growth.  A  very  typical 
^aae  uader  Df  Hector  Mackenzie,  sfutwiog  what  can  be  expected' 
from  early  treatment,  is  that  of  a  cretin  aged  11  years  in  1893, 
when  thyroid,  treatment  was  started.  He  grew  very  rapidly 
and  becante  a  normal  child,  passed  through  school,  and  in  1908 
was  at  one  of  the  universities. 

BiBLiocRAFHV. — Sardinian  Conunisiion.  "  Relaziooe  della  com- 
missione  di  Sardeena  per  studiare  i1  cretinismo  "  (Torino,  1S48); 
C,  Hilton  Fa^e,  On  Sporadic  Cretinism  occurring  in  England," 
M»d.  CMt.  Tram.  (London,  1670);  Vinccnzo  ADara,  "  Sutla  causa 
del  cretinesimo,"  nudio  (Milano,  1892) ;  Victor  Horsley,  "  Ranarka 
on  the  Function  of  the  Thyroid  Gland,"  Brit.  Med.  Jattm.  (1892) ; 
"  The  Treatment  of  Myxoedema  and  Cretinism,  being  a  Review  of 
the  Treatment  of  those  Diseases  by  Thyroid  Gland,"  Joum.  Ment.  Sc. 
(London,- 1893);   W.  Osier,  "On  Sporadic  Cretiniam  in  America," 


1893:  . 

Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc,  (1893) ;  C.  A.  Ewald,  DU  Erkrankunm  dtr 
SchUddrUu,  Myxodeme  und  Crelinismut  (Wen,  1806)-  G.  R. 
Murray,  Diseases  of  Ike  Thyroid  Gland,  part  1.  (1900);  R.  Virchow, 
"  Cber  Cretinismus,"  WUrtburger  Verhand. ;  Hector  Mackenzie, 
"  Or^notherapy, "  Textboek  oj  Phartnacoiogy  and  Tktrapeutict  (ijoi) ; 
VfeysBndt,  Der  lumUge  Stand  d«r  Lekrt  torn  Kretirtismiu  (Halle, 
1003)1  Hector Mackende,"  Cretiniam,"Allbutt&RoUeston's5yllMn 
If  Medicine,  part  iv.  (1908). 

CRETONNE,  origiDally  a  strong,  white  fabric  with  a  hcnq>en 
warpand  linen  weft.  The  word  is  said  to  be  derivedf  rom  Creton, 
a  village  in  Normandy  where  the  manufacture  of  hnen  was 
carried  on.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  strong,  printed  cotton  cloth, 
stouter  than  chintz  but  used  for  very  much  the  same  purposes.  It 
js  uauftlly.  unglazed  and  may  be  printed  on  both  aides  and  even 
with  different  patterns.  Frequently  the  cretonne  has  a  woven 
fancy  pattern  of  some  kind  which  is  modified  by  the  pnnted 
design.     It  is  sometimes  made  with  a  weft  of  cotton  waste. 

CREUSE.  a  department  of  central  France,  comprising  the 
greater  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Marche,  together  with 
portions  of  Berry,  Bourbonnais,  Auvergne,  Limousin  and 
Poitou.  Area,  3i643q.  m.  Fop.  (1906)  374,094.  Itliesonthe 
north-western  border  of  the  central  plateau  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Cher,  £.  by  Allier  and  Puy-de- 

.  D6me,  S.  by  Corrdze  and  W.  by  Haute- Vienne.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  with  a  general  inclination  north-westward  in  the  direction 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cieuse,  sloping  from  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  and  Limousin,  branches  of  which  project  into  the 
south  of  the  department.  The,  chief  of  these  starts  from  the 
Plateau  de  Centioux,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of 

,  Marche  extends  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Creuse.  The  highest 
point  is  in  the  forest  of  ChAteauveit  {3050  ft.)  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  the  department.  Rivers,  streams  and  lakes  are 
numerous,  but  none  are  navigable;  the  principal  is  the  Creuse, 
which  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  mass  of  Mount  Odouze  on 
the  border  of  the  department  of  CorrtUe,  and  passes  throi^gh 
the  department,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions, 
receiving  the  Petite  Creuse  from  the  right,  and  afterwanls 
flowing  on  to  join  the  Vienne.  The  valleys  of  the  head-streams 
of  the  Cher  and  of  its  tributary  the  Tardes,  which  near  £vaux 
passes  under  a  fine  viaduct  30a  ft.  in  height,  occupy  the  eastern 
side;  those  of  the  heads  of  the  Vienne  and  its  tributary  the 
"^aurion,  and  of  the  Gartempe  joining  the  Creuse,  are  in  the 
west  of  the  department.  The  climate  is  in  general  cold,  moist 
and  variable;  the  rigorous  winter  covers  the  higher  cantons 
with  snow;  rain  is  abundant  in  ^ring,  and  storms  are  frequent 
er,  but  the  autumn  is  fine.     Except  in  the  valleys  the 


soil  is  poor  and  infertile,  and  agriculture  is  also  handicapped  by 
the  dearness  of  labour,  due  to  the  annual  emigration  of  (roip 
15,000  to  2Q,aoo  of  the  inhabitants  to  other  parts  of  France, 
where  they  serve  as  stonemasons,  &c.  The  produce  of  cereals, 
chiefly  rye,  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat,  is  not  sufficient  for  home 
consumption.  The  chestnut  abounds  in  the  north  and  west; 
hemp  and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  Cattle-rearing  and  sheep- 
breeding  are  the  chief  industries  of  the  department,  which 
supplies  Poitou  and  Vendue  with  draught  oxen.  Coal  is  mined 
to  some  extent,  chiefly  in  the  basin  of  Ahun.  There  are  thermal 
springs  at  Evaux  in  the  east  of  the  department,  where  remains 
of  Roman  baths  are  preserved.  The  chief  industrial  establish- 
ments are  the  manufactories  of  carpets  and  hangings  and 
the  dyeworks  of  Aubusson  and  Felletin.  Saw-mills  and  the 
manufacture  of  wooden  shoes  and  hats  have  some  importance. 
Exports  include  carpets,  coal,  live-stock  and  hats;  imports 
comprise  raw  materials  for  the  manufactures  and  food- supplies. 
The  department  is  served  by  the  Orleans  railway  company, 
whose  line  from  Montlugon  to  P&^gueux  traverses  it  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  di\'ided  into  the  four  airottdiasements  of  Gu^t, 
the  capital  Aubusson,  Bourganeuf,  and  Boubsbc,  and  further 
into  25  cantons  and  266  communes.  With  HauterVicnne, 
Creuse  forms  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  where  also  is  its  court  of 
appeal.  It  forms  part  of  the  acad^mie  (educational  divisioiO 
of  Clermont  and  of  the  region  of  the  XII.  army  corps.  The 
principal  towns  are  Gufret  and  Aubusson.  La  Souterraiue, 
Chambon-sur-Voueize  and  Btofvent-l'Abbaye  possess  fine 
churches  of  the  uth  century.  At  Moutier-d'Ahun  there  is  a 
church,  which  has  survived  from  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The 
nave  of  the  15th  century  with  a  fine  ppital,  and  the  choir  with 
its  carved  stalls  of  the  17th  century,  are  of  considerable  interest. 
The  small  industrial  town  of  Bourgancuf  has  remains  of  a  priory, 
including  a  tower  (isth  century)  in  which  Zizim,  brother  of  the 
sultan  Bajazet  II.,  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned. 

CREUTZ.  OnSTAF  PIUP,  Count  <i7ic)~i78j),  Swedish  poci, 
was  bom  in  Finland  in  1739.  After  concluding  his  studies  in 
Abo  he  received  a  post  in  the  court  of  chancery  at  Stockholm 
in  1751.  Here  he  met  Count  GyUenborg,  with  whom  his  name 
is  indissolubly  connected.  They  were  closely  aUicd  wUh  pm 
Nordenflycht,  and  their  works  wei«  published  in  conuqon; 
to  their  own  generation  they  seemed  equal  in  fame,  but  posterity 
has  given  the  palm  of  genius  to  Creutz.  His  greatest  work  (S 
contained  in  the  1763  volume,  the  idyll  of  Atts  oth  Camilla; 
the  exquisite  Uttle  pastoral  entitled  "Daphne"  was  published 
at  the  same  time,  and  GyUenborg  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
supremacy  of  bis  friend.  In  1763  Creutz  practically  dosed  his 
poetical  career;  he  went  to  Spain  as  ambassador,  and  after 
three  years  to  Paris  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1783  Gustavus 
III.  recalled  him  and  heaped  honours  upon  him,  but  he  died 
soon  after,  on  the  30th  of  October  1785.  AHs  oeh  Camilla 
was  long  the  most  admired  poem  m  the  Swedjsk  language; 
it  is  written  in  a  ^lirit  of  pastoral  which  is  now  to  some  degree 
faded,  but  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  other  productions 
of  the  time  it  is  freshness  itself.  Creutz  introduced  a  melody 
and  grace  into  the  Swedish  tongue  which  it  lacked  before,.aiKi 
he  has  been  styled  "  the  hut  artificer  of  the  language." 

See  CretUi  oeh  Cyllenborii  VitterkettarheUn  (Stockholm,  1795}-  ' 
CRBDZBR,  6B0R0  PRIEDRICH  (1771-1858),  German  philo- 
logist and  archaeologist,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  March  1771, 
at  Marburg,  the  son  of  a  bookbinder.  Having  studied  at  Marburg 
and  Jena,  he  for  some  time  Uved  at  Leipzig  as  a  private  tutor; 
but  in  1803  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Marburg,  and  two 
years  later  professor  of  philology  and  ancient  history  at  Heidel- 
berg. The  latter  position  he  held  for  nearly  forty-five  yean, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  spent  at  the  university  of 
Leiden,  where  his  health  was  affected  by  the  Dutch  climate. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Philological  Seminary 
established  at  Heidelberg  in  1807.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
of  Paris  appointed  him  one  of  its  members,  and  from  the  grand- 
duke  of  Baden  he  received  the  dignity  of  privy  councillor.  He 
died  on  the  i6th  of  February  1838.  Cieuier's  first  and  most 
famous  work  was  his  Symboiik  und  Mylkohaeder  alltn  VUktr, 
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ieionders  der  Gritchen  (1810-1813),  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  mythoiogy  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  came  from  an  Eastern 
source  through  the  Pelasgians,  and  was  the  remains  of  the  aym- 
boliaiB  of  an  ancient  revelation.  This  worit  was  vigorously 
atUckcd  by  Hermann  in  his  Briefen  liber  Homer  und  Hesiod, 
and  in  his  letter,  addressed  to  Creuzer,  Gber  das  Wuen  und  die 
Bekandlung  der  Mylkohgie;  by  J.  H.  Voss  in  his  ArUisymbolik; 
and  by  Lobek  in  his  Aglaophattios.  Of  Creuzer's  other  works 
the  principal  are  an  edition  of  Plotinua;  a  partial  edition  of 
Cicero,  in  preparing  which  he  was  assisted  by  Moser;  Die 
kistorisc/ie  Kunst  der  Griecken  (1803);  Epochen  der  griech. 
LUeralurgeschichte  (1803);  Abriss  der  rBmischen  Antiquimten 
(1834);  Zw  Gesckichte  aUrSmiscker  Cuilur  am  Oberrkein  und 
ffeckar  (1833);  Zur  Gemmenkunde  (1834);  Das  Mitkreum  ton 
Neuenkeim  {1838);  Zur  Galerie  der  alien  Dramatiker  (1839);  Zur 
Gesckichte  der  dassiscken  Fhilologie  (1854). 

See  the  autobiagraphical  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  alien  Professors 
(Leipzig  and  Darmstadt,  1848),  to  which  wasadded  in  the  year  of  his 
death  Paralipomena  der  Lebenskitie  etnes  ailen  Professors  (Ffankfort, 
1858);  also  Starck,  Friederieh  Kreuter,  lein  Bitdungsgang  und  settle 
bMbtnde  Bedeutvug  (Heidelberg,  1S75}. 

CREVASSE,  a  French  word  used  in  two  senses,  (i)  In  French 
Switzerland,  and  thence  univeraally  in  high  mountain  regions,  it 
designates  a  fissure  in  a  glacier  caused  by  gigantic  cracks  in  the 
ice-mass,  sometimes  of  great  depth,  into  which  climbers  fre- 
quently fall  through  a  hght  bridge  of  snow  which  conceals  the 
crevasse,  (a)  Adopted  from  the  French  of  Louisiana,  it  signifies 
locally  a  wide  crack  or  breach  in  the  bank  of  a  canal  or  river, 
and  particularly  of  the  "  levee  "  of  the  Mississippi. 

CRBVIBR,  JBAM  BAPTISTE  LOUIS  (1693-1765},  French 
author,  was  bom  st  Paris,  where  his  father  was  a  printer.  He 
studied  under  Rollin  and  held  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  m 
the  college  of  fieauvais  for  twenty  years.  He  com[deted  Rollin's 
Histoire  romaine  by  the  addition  of  six  volumes  (1750-1756); 
■he  also  published  two  editions  of  Livy,  with  notes;  L'Histoire 
des  empereurs  des  Romains,  jusqu'A  ConstafOin  (1749);  Histoire 
de  I'Universili  de  Paris,  and  a  Rktlorique  franfoise,  which 
enjoyed  much  popularity. 

CREVILLENTE,  a  town  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  jwovinee  of 
AHcante,  and  on  the  Murcia- Alicante  railway.  Pop.  (1900) 
10,716.  Crevillentc  is  a  picturesque  old  town  built  among  the 
eastern  foothills  of  the  Sierra  de  Creviiiente.  Its  flat-roofed 
Moorish  houses  are  enclosed  by  gardens  of  cactus,  dwarf  palm, 
orange  and  other  subtropical  plants,  mterspersed  with  masses 
oit  rock.  The  surrounding  country,  though  naturally  sterile,  is 
irrigated  from  two  adjacent  springs,  which  differ  iii  temperature 
by  no  less  than  15"  F.  The  district  is  famous  tor  its  melons, 
and  also  produces  wine,  olives,  wheat  and  esparto  grass.  Local 
industries  include  the  manufacture  of  coarse  doth,  esparto 
fabrics,  oil  and  flour. 

CREW.  NATHANIEL  CREW.  3RD  Baron  (1633-1731),  bishop 
ofDurham,  wasasonof  JohnCrew{i598-i679),who  was  created 
Baron  Crew  of  Stene  in  i66i,and  a  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Crew 
(1565-1634),  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Bom  on  the 
3T5tof  January  1633,  Nathaniel  waseducatedat  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  appointed  rector  of  the  college  in  r668.  He 
became  dean  and  precentor  of  Chichester  in  i66g,  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  Charles  IL  shortly  afterwards,  bishop  of  Oxford  in 
1671,  and  bishopof  Durham  in  1674.  He  owed  his  rapid  prefer- 
ment to  James,  then  duke  erf  York,  whose  favour  he  had  gained 
by  conniving  at  the  duke's  leanings  to  the  Roman  Church.  After 
the  accession  of  James  II.  Crew  recdved  the  deanery  of  the  C  hapel 
Royal.  He  served  in  1686  on  the  revived  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion which  suspended  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  and  then 
shared  the  administration  of  the  see  of  London  with  Sprat, 
tnshop  of  Rochester.  In  1687  he  was  a  member  of  another 
ecclesiastical  commission,  which  suspended  the  vice-chancellor 
■of  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  refusing  the  degree  of  M.A. 
to  a  monk  who  would  not  take  the  customary  oath.  On  the  de- 
dine  of  James's  power  Crew  dissodated  himself  from  the  court, 
■and  made  a  bid  for  the  favour  of  the  new  government  by  voting 
for  the  motion  that  James  had  abdicated.      He  was  excepted 


from  the  general  pardon  of  1690,  but  afterwards  was  allowed  to 
retain  his  see.  He  left  large  estates  to  be  devoted  to  charitable 
ends,  and  his  benefaction  to  Lincoln  College  and  to  Oxford 
University  is  commemorated  In  the  annual  Crewian  oration. 
In  1697  Crew  succeeded  his  brother  lliomas  as  3rd  Baron  Crew. 
He  died  on  the  i8th  of  September  1721,  when  the  barony  became 
extinct, 

CREW  (sometimes  explained  as  a  sea  term  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  cf.  O.  Icel.  krA,  a  swarm  or  crowd,  but  now  regarded  as 
a  shortened  form  of  accrue,  accrewe,  used  in  the  i6lh  century 
in  the  sense  of  a  reinforcement,  O.  Pr,  <ureue,  from  accrottrt, 
to  grow,  increase),  a  band  or  body  of  men  assodated  for  a 
definite  purpose,  a  gang  who  jointly  carry  out  a  particular  piece 
of  work,  and  especially  those  who  man  a  ship,  eidusive  of  the 
captain,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  officers. 

CREWE,  ROBERT  OFFLBY  ASHBURTON  CREWB-HIUTES, 
1ST  Earl  oy  (i8j8-  ),  English  statesman  and  writer,  was 
bom  on  the  i  itjiof  January  1858,  being  the  son  of  Lord  Houghton 
[q.v.),  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
In  18S0  he  married  Sibyl  Marcia  Graham,  who  died  in  1887, 
leaving  him  with  two  daughters.  He  inherited  his  father's 
literary  tastes,  and  published  Stray  Verses  in  1890,  besides  other 
miscellaneous  literary  work.  A  Liberal  in.  politics,  he  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Granville  when  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  (1883-1884),  and  in  1886  was  made  a  lord-in- 
waiting.  In  the  Liberal  administration  of  1893-1895  he  was 
lord-lieutenant  for  Ireland,  having  Mr  John  Moriey  as  chief 
secretary.  In  1895  he  was  created  rst  earl  of  Crewe,  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  znd  Baron  Crewe,  having  left  him  his  heir. 
In  1899  he  married  Lady  Margaret  Primrose,  daughter  of  the 
5th  earl  of  Rosebery.  In  1905  he  becanie  lord  president  of  the 
council  in  the  Liberal  government;  and  in  1908,  in  Mr  Asquith's 
cabinet,  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  and  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

CREWE,  a  munldpal  borough  in  the  Crewe  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  158  m.  N.W.  of  London,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  London  &  North- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
42,074.  The  town  was  built  on  an  estate  called  Oak  Farm  in 
the  parish  of  Monk's  Coppenhall,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
original  stations  having  been  placed  in  the  township  of  Crewe,  in 
which  theseat  of  Lord  Crewe  is  situated.  It  is  a  railway  junction 
where  Uries  converge  from  London,  Manchester,  North  Wales 
and  Holyhead,  North  Stafford  and  Hetefoiid.  It  is  inhabited 
prindpally  by  persons  in  the  employment  of  lie  London  & 
North-Western  railway  company,  and  was  practically  created 
by  that  corporation,  at  a  point  where  in  1841  only  a  farmhouse 
stood  in  open  country.  Crewe  is  not  otily  one  of  the  busiest 
railway  stations  in  the  world,  but  is  the  locomotivt  metropolis  of 
the  London  &  North-Westem  company,  which  has  centred  here 
enormous  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  the  material  and 
plant  usedin  luilways.  In  1901  the  4000th  locomotive  *as  turned 
out  of  the  works.  Aseriesof  subterraneauwaysextending  many 
miles  have  been  constructed  to  enable  merchandise  traffic  to  pass 
through  without  interfering  with  passenger  trains  on  the  surface 
railways.  The  company  possesses  one  of  the  finest  electric 
stations  in  the  world,  and  electrical  apparatus  for  the  working  of 
train  signals  is  in  operation.  The  station  is  fitted  with  an 
extensive  suite  of  offices  for  the  interchange  of  postal  traffic, 
the  chief  mails  to  and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  being  stopped 
here  and  arranged  for  various  distributing  centres.  Its  enormous 
railway  facilities  and  its  geographical  situation  as  the  junction 
of  the  great  tmnk  lines  mnning  north  and  south,  tapping  also 
the  Staffordshire  potteries  on  the  one  side  and  the  great  mineral 
districts  of  Wales  on  the  other,  constitute  Crewe  station  one  of 
the  most  important  links  of  railway  and  postal  communication 
in  the  kingdom.  The  railway  company  built  its  principal  schools, 
provided  it  with  a  mechanics'  institute,  containing  library, 
science  and  art  dasses,  reading  rooms,  assembly  rooms,  &c. 
Victoria  Park,  also  the  gift  of  the  company,  was  opened  in  1888. 
The  munidpal  corporation  built  the  technical  school  and  school 
of  art.  The  borough  incorporated  in  1877,  Is  under  a  mayor, 
7  aldermen  and  21  councillors.     Area,  3185  acres. 
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CRBWKERNB,  a  market  town  in  the  aouthem  parliamentary 
division  of  Soraerset^re,  England,  131  m.  W.S:W.  of  London 
by  the  London  &  South- Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  4326.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  wooded  hollAw, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  Parret.  The  church  of  St 
Barthcdomew.'one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  characteristic  of  the  district.  The  ornamentation 
throughout  is  beautiful,  and  the  west  front  especially  notable. 
The  grammar  school  dates  from  1499, ''" *  occupies  modern  build- 
ings.    Sail-cloth,  horsehair,  doth  and  webbing  are  manufactured. 

CRIB  (a  word  common  to  some  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Dutch  krib  and  Ger.  Krippe;  it  has  a  common  origin  with 
the  0.  Eng.  "  cratch,"  a  manger  or  crib,  d.  Fr.  creche), 
a  manger  or  framework  receptade  for  holding  fodder  for  cattle 
and  horses,  and  bo,  from  eariy  times  in  English,  particularly  the 
manger  in  which  Jesus  was  laid.  It  is  thus  used  of  a  "  cradle," 
from  which  in  form  it  should  be  distinguished  as  being  a  small 
bed  with  high  dosed-in  sides.  The  word  has  many  transferred 
meanings,  as  a  rough,  small  hut  or  dwelling,  from  which  comes 
the  slang  use  of  "  crib  "  as  a  berth  or  situation,  or,  as  a  burglar's 
term  for  a  house  to  be  broken  into;  also,  technically,  in  eogineei/- 
ing  for  a  timber  framework  for  masonry  constructed  with  a 
caisson  in  laying  foundations  bdow  water,  or  in  mining  for  a 
timber  lining  to  a  shaft.  '  "  Crib-biting  "  is  a  vidous  habit  in 
horses,  probably  due  in  the  £rst  instance  to  indigestion;  the 
horse  seizes  the  manger  or  other  object  m  its  teeth,  and  draws 
in  the  breath,  known  as  "wind-sucking";  the  habit  may  be 
checked  by  the  use  of  a  throat-strap.  The  slang  meaning  of  the 
verb  "  crib,"  to  steal,  especially  used  of  petty  thefts,  is  probably 
derived  from"  an  obsolete  nse  of  the  substantive  for  a  small 
wicker  basket;  this  meaning  occurs  in  the  e^tpression  "  time- 
cribbing,"  used  of  an  iUidt  Increase  of  the  hours  of  labour  in 
a  factory  or  workshop,  especially  by  the  ninning  of  machinery 
each  day  slightly  beyond  the  time  of  ceasing  work.  "  Crib  " 
and  "  cribbing  "  in  this  sense  are  also  applied  to  any  unacknow- 
ledged appropriation  or  plagiarism  from  an  author,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  secret  copying  by  a  schoolboy  of  another's  work  or 
from  a  book,  and  also  to  the  secret  use  of  a  translation  and  to 
such  translation  itself.  "Crib,"  in  tiie  game  of  cribbage,  of 
which  it  is  a  shortened  form,  is  the  term  for  the  cards  thrown 
away  by  each  player  and  scored  by  the  dealer. 

CRIBBAOE,  a  game  of  cards.  A  very  similar  game  called 
"  Noddy  "  was  formerly  played,  the  game  being  fifteen  or  twenty- 
one  up,  marked  with  counters,  occasionally  by  means  of  a  noddy 
board.  Cribbage  seems  to  be  an  improved  form  of  Noddy. 
According  to  John  Aubrey  {Brief  Lives)  it  was  invented  by  Sir 
John  Suckling  (160Q-1642). 

A  complete  pack  of  fifty-two  cards  is  required,  and  a  cribbage 
board  for  scoring,  drilled  with  sixty  holes  for  each  player  and 
one  hole  (called  "  the  game  hole  ")  at  each  end,  the  players  usually 
scoring  from  opposite  ends.  Each  player  has  two  scoring  pegs. 
The  game  is  marked  by  inserting  the  pegs  in  the  holes,  one  after 
the  other,  as  the  player  makes  a  fresh  score,  commendng  with  the 
outer  row  at  the  game-hole  end  and  going  up  the  board.  When 
the  Thirtieth  hole  is  reached  the  player  comes  down  the  board, 
using  the  inner  row  of  holes,  until  he  places  his  foremost  peg  in  the 
game-hole.  If  the  losing  player  fails  to  obtain  half  the  holes, 
his  adversary  wins  a  "lurch,"  or  double  game. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  two  players,  five  or  six  cards 
being  dealt  to  each,  and  each  putting  out  two  for  what  Is  called 
"  crib  ";  or  by  three  players  ^with  a  triangular  scoring  board), 
five  cards  being  dealt  to  each,  each  putting  out  one  for  crib, 
and  a  card  from  the  top  of  the  pack  being  dealt  to  complete  the 
crib;  or  by  four  players  (two  being  partners  against  the  other 
two,  sitting  and  playing  as  at  whist,  and  one  partner  scoring  for 
both) ,  five  cards  being  dealt  to  each,  and  each  putting  out  one  card 

Two-handed  five-card  cribbage  was  formeriy  considered  the 
most  scientific  game,  but  this  verdict  has  now  been  reversed  in 
favour  of  the  six-card  game.  In  six-card  cribbage  both  hands 
and  crib  contain  four  cards,  and  txr  holes  are  scored. 

The  players  cut  for  deal,  the  lowest  dealing.    If  more  than  one 


game  is  played,  the  winner  of  the  last  game  deals.  The  cards 
rank  from  king  (highest)  to  the  ace  (lowest) .  At  the  two-handed 
five-card  game,  the  non-dealer  scores  three  holes  (called  "  three 
lor  last ")  at  any  time  during  the  game,  but  usually  while  the 
dealer  is  dealing  the  first  hand.  This  is  not  part  of  the  six-card 
game,  which  we  take  as  our  example. 

The  dealer  deals  six  cards  to  each,  singly.  The  undealt  cards 
are  placed  face  downwards  on  the  table.  Tbe  players  then 
look  at  their  hands  and  "  lay  out,"  each  putting  two  cards  face 
downwards  on  the  table,  on  the  side  of  the  board  nearest  to  the 
dealer,  for  the  "  crib."  A  player  mustnot  take  back  into  his  hand 
a  card  he  has  laid  out  if  the  cards  fiave  been  covered,  uot  must 
the  crib  be  touched  during  the  play  of  his  hand. 

After  laying  out,  the  non-dealer  (when  more  than  two  play, 
theplayertothedealer'sleft)  cuts  tbe  pack,  and  the  dealer  turns 
up  tbe  top  card  of  tbe  lower  packet,  called  the  "start,"  or  "  turn- 
up." If  this  is  a  knave,  the  dealer  marks  two  "  for  his  beets.** 
Tliis  score  is  forfeited  if  not  marked  before  the  dealer  plays  a 
card. 

Tile  non-dealer  plays  first  by  laying  face  t^twardson  the  table 
on  his  side  of  the  board  any  card  from  his  hand;  the  dealer  then 
does  the  same,  and  so  on  alternately.  When  more  than  two  play, 
the.  player  to  the  leader's  left  plays  the  second  card,  and  so  on. 
As  soon  as  tbe  first  card  is  laid  down  the  player  calls  out  the 
number  of  pips  on  it;  if  a  picture  card,  tm.  When  the  second 
card  is  laid  down,  the  player  calls  out  the  sum  of  the  pips  on  the 
two  cards  played,  and  so  on  until  all  the  cards  are  played,  or 
until  neither  player  can  play  without  passing  the  number  thirty- 
one.  If  one  player  has  a  card  or  cards  that  will-  come  in  and  the 
other  has  not,  he  is  at  liberty  to  play  them;  at  the  six-card  game 
be  must  play  as  long  as  they  can  come  in,  and  he  can  score 
runs  or  make  pairs,  Sic,  with  them.  If  one  player's  cards  are 
exhausted,  the  adversary  plays  out  his  own,  and  can  score  with 
them.  When  more  than  two  play,  the  player  next  in  rotation 
is  bound  to  pl^y,  and  so  on  until  bo  one  can  come  in.  At  the  two- 
handed  five-caxd  game,  when  neither  can  come  in  the  play  stops; 
at  the  other  games  tbe  cards  are  played  turned  down,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  cards  are  played  in  rotatibn,  and  so  on  until 
ail  arf  played  out. 

The  object  of  the  play  is  to  make  pairs,  j^ietns,  stquencei, 
and  the  "  go,"  and  to  prevent  the  adversary  from  scoring. 

Pairi. — If  a  Card  a  pat  ilacwnof  thesamedeoomtiiationastheDfie 
laK  pUyedi  the  pla-yrcr-  firing  Kons  -ttvo  holes.  If  a  third  owdof 
ths  same  denoimnation  is  next  played,  a  "  pair  royal  "  (abbreviated 
to  "  prial  ")  is  made,  and  the  maker  scores  sin  boles.  If  a  fourth 
card  of  the  same  denomination  is  next  played,  twelve  holes  are  scored 
for  the  "  double  pair  royaj.",  Kiofa  paw  only.with-.king*,  qMeaa 
with  queens,  and  so  with  knaves  andtena,  notwithstandEng  that  they 
all.count  ten  in  play. 

Fifteens. — If  either  playei"  dining  the  play  reaches  fifteen  exactfy, 
by  reckoning  the  values  of  all  the  played  caxdo.  he. marks  f 
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sequence,  the  maker  of  the  sequence  marks  one  hole  for  each  card 
forming  the  sequence  or  ran.  King,  queen,  knave  and  ten  reckon 
ia  sequencem  this  order,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  laU  tenth 
cards  in  play;  the  other  ca^  accordLog  t«  the  number  of  their 
pips.  The  ace  is  sot  in  sequence  with  lung,  queen.  Tf  one  player 
obtains  a  run  of  three,  h>s  adversary  can  put  down  a  card  in  sequence 
and  mark  four,  and  so  on.  And,  if  there  is  a  break  in  the  sequence, 
and  the  break  U  filled  up  durine  the  play,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  card  not  in  sequence,  the  player  of  the  card  that  fills  the  break 
scorcE  a  run.  Thus  the  cards  are  played  in  this  order;  A-4,  B-3, 
A-2,  B-ace,  A  gets  a  run  of  three.  B  a  run  of  four.  Had  B's  last 
card  been  a  live,  he  would  similarly  have  scored  a  run  of  four,  as 
there  is  no  break.  Had  B's  laet  card  been  a  four,  he  would  have 
scored  a  run  of  thnee.  The  cards  need  not  be  played  in  order.  Thus 
the  cards  bdng  played  in  this  order,  A-4,  B-2,  A-5,  B-3,  A-6,  A-4, 
B-3.  A-Si  B-3,  A-j,  B-6,  B  takes  a  run  of  four  tor  the  fourth  card 
played,  but  there  is  no  run  for  any  one  e)ae,  as  the  second  five  inter- 
venes. A^in,  if  the  cards  at  six-card  cribbage  are  thus  played,  A-4. 
B-2,  A-3,  B-ace,  A-5,  B-3,  A-*,  B-ace,  A  takes  a  run  tfl  three,  B  a 
run  of  four,  A  a  run  of  five.  .  B  then  playing  the  deuce  has  no  run, 
as  the  deuce  previously  played  intervenes. 

The  "go,  end  hole  or  last  card  is  scored  by  the  player  who 
approaches  most  nearly  to  thirty-one  during  tbe  play,  and  enritles 
to  a  score  of  one.  If  thirty-one  is  icacbed  ex^tly.  it  is  a  go  of  two 
instead  of  one.  After  a  go  no  card  already  played  can  be  counted 
for  pairs  or  sequences. 
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CompBifiid  Scores ■—M.oKth&n  CM  ot. the  above  scares  c^n  be  madje 
at  the  same  time.  Thus  a  player  pairing  with  the  last  card  that  will 
come  in  scores  both  pair  and  go.  Similarly  a  pail'  and  a  fifteen,  or  a 
sequence  and  a  fifteen,  can  be  reckoned  tc«etlier. 

Wben  the.  play  is  over,  the.  hands  are  Bnown  and  counted  aloud. 
The  non-dealer  iU»  first  show  and  scores  and  niarks  first ;  the  dealer 
afterwards  counts,  scores  and  marks  what  he  has  in  hand,  and  then 
takes  what  is  in  crib.  In  counting  both  hands  and  crib  the  "  start  " 
is  included,  so  that  five  cards  are  involved. 

The  combinations  in  hand  or  crib  which  entitle  to  b  score  are 
fifteen,  pajre  or  pair*  royal,  set^uences,  flushes  and  "  hb  nob." 

Fijtfeni. — All  the  combinations  of  cards  that,  taken  together, 
make  fifteen  exactly,  count  two.  For  example,  a  ten  (King,  Queen, 
Knave  or  Ten)  card  and  a  five  reckon  two,  called  aa  "  fifteen  two." 
Another  five  in  the  hand  tv  turned  up  would  again  corablnetnth  the 
ten  card,  and  entitle  to  another  fifteen  ("  fifteen  four  ");  if  tlie  other 
cardB  were  a  two  and  a  three,  two  other  fifteens  would  be  counted 
("fifteen  six,"  "fifteen  eight") — one  for  the  combination  of  the 
three  and  two  with  the  ten 'card,  and  oite  for  the  comhinatton  of  the 
two  fives  with  the  three  and  two.  Similariytwio  tea  cards  and  two 
fives  reckon  eight;  a  nioeaad  three  threes  count  six;  and  so  on  for 
other  cards. 

Pairs. — Pairs  are  reckoned  as  in  play. 

Sequences. — Three  or  more  cards  in  sequence  count  one  for  each 
card.  If  one  sec]uence  card  ca>  be  substituted  for  another  of  the 
sante  denomination,  the  sequence  reckons  again.  For  example, 3. 4>  5 
ajid  a  3  turned  up  reckon.two  sequences  of  three;  with  another  3 
there  would  be  three  sequences  of  three,  and  so  on. 

Flushes. — If  all  the  cards  in  hand  arc  of  the  same  suit,  one  is 
reckoned  foe  each  card,  if  the  start  is  also  of  the  same  suit,  one 
is  reckoned  for  that  also.  In  cxib,  no  flush  is  reckoned  unless  the 
Start  is  of  the  same  suit  as  the  cards  in  crib. 

His  Nob. — If  a  player  holds  the  knave  of  the  suit  turned  up  for  the 
start  he  coutits  one     for  his  nob." 

A  dialogue  will  illustrate  the  technical  conversation  of  the  game, 
in  a  game  at  six-card  cribbage.  The  cards  fof  crib  having  been  dis- 
carded, A  hplds, knave  of  hearts,  a  four  and  a  pair  of  twos;  B  holds 
apair  of  nines,  a  six  and  a  four.  Two  of  hearts  is  turned  Up  by  B. 
The  hand  might  be  pkiyed  thus.  A  lays  down  a  two  and  says 
*'Two":  B  plays  a  nine  and  sayi  "  Eleven  ":  A  follows  with'a 
lour,  sayine  "  Fifteen  two  " ;  pegging  two  hqlea  at  once;  B  playa 
Im  four  and  says  "  Nmeteeo ;  two  for  a  pair."  and  pees ;  A  putting 
on  his  knave,  Twenty-nine  " :  B  says  "  Go."  A  lays  down  his 
two,  his  last  cara,  and  says  "Thirty-onei  gtx)d  for  two;"  B  plays 
bit  oineand'Sik,  saying  "  Fifteen  two,  and  one  foe  my  lasti-^tliree.'' 
The  iXMnts  are  naiked  as  they  are  Dwd«.  A  then  counts  his  hand 
aloua.  "  Six  for  a  paJr-royal  "  .or  "  Three  twoa-^ood  for  six," 
and  "  One  for  his  nob — seven,"  and  throws  down  his  hand  for  B's 
inspection.  B,  "  Fifteen  two,  fifteen  four,  fifteen  six,  fifteen  eight, 
ftna  a  pair  are  ten."  B  then  looks  at  his  crib  and  counts  it.  It 
contains;  say,  king,  eight,  three,  aee  and  the  "jtart "  is  also  reckoned. 
B  counts  "  Fifteen  two  and  a  run  of  three — five. 

After  the  paints  ui  hand  and  crib  are  Rckoncd,  the  cards  are 
•hufHedand  dealt  a^in,'and  BOOtaltemBtely  until  the  game  is  won. 

The  highest  posiiUe  scoiein  hand  is  39--tlinte  fives  and  a  knave, 
with  a  five,  of  (he  same  suit  as  the  knave,  turned  up. 

raiCCFETH,  a  watering-place  and  contributory  pariiamentary 
borough  of  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  served  by 
the  Camlmui  railway.  Fop.  of  ntbaa  district  (190a)  1406.  It  is 
interesting  for  its  high  antiquity  and  the  ruined  castle,  sfortrcss 
on  an  eminence  where  a  neck,  of  land  ends,  projecting  into  the  sea. 
Portions  of  two  towers  are  on  the  very  verge  of  the  rock.  A  double 
Coise  and  vaUum,  with  the  outer  and  inner  court  lines,  can 
be  traced.  Apparently  British,  the  castle  was  repaired  later, 
probably  in  the  time  <rf  Edward  I.  Across'  the  bay  is  seen 
Harlech  castle,  backed  by  the  Merionethshire  hills.  An  old 
county 'family  mansion  near  Criccieth  b  Gwynfryn  (happy  hill), 
the  sent  of  tbe  Nanneys,  aitukted  neat  the  stream  Dwyfawr  and 
witbin  some  7  m.  of  Pwllheli.  Not  far  is  a  tumuhis,  TofMfi' 
Jawr.  At  a  distance  of  5  m.  is  Tremadoc  (which  owes  its  name. 
Town  of  Madocks — as  does  Portmadoc— to  Mr  W.  Madocks, 
of  Moifa  Lodge,  who  made  the  embankment  here).  Criccieth 
has  become  a  favourite  watering-place,  as  well  as  a  centre  of 
excuisions.  The  neighbourhood  b  agreeable,  and  the  Cardigan 
Bay  shore  is  shelving  and  suitable  for  safe  bathing-  Cantref  y 
Gwaeiod  (the  hundred  of  the  bottom)  is  the  Welsh  literary 
name  of  this  bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  geological  depression 
has  certainly  taken  plac^.  Mythical  history  relates  how 
Seitbennin's  drunkeoness  inundated  the  land  now  covered  by  the 
bay,  and  bow  King  Arthur's  ship  was  wrecked  upon  Meisdiroedd 
Enlli  near  Bardsey.  The  Mabinogion  tell  how  Harlech  was  a 
port.     Similarly,  in  Carnarvon  Bay,  about  1  m.  seaward,  at 


low  wata,  aic  v^fble  the  tuins  of  Caeroriafuho^fq^^l^  Umn 
of  the  sihcT  w^eel),  a  submerged  town — due  to  another  geological 
fleiH'essiaiL. 

CRICHTQK,  itXBS  (1560-?  1583),  comnwnly  called  tbe 
"  Admirable  Cpcbtoo,"  was  the  son  of  Robert  Crichton,  lord 
advocate  of  ScoUand  in  the  reign  of  Maiy  aod  J&mes  VI.,  and  of 
£lizabetli,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stewart  of  B^ath,  through 
wiwm  he  claimed  royal  descent.  He  was  bora  probably  at 
Eliock  in  Dumfriesshire  in  1560,  and  when  ten  yea^  old  was  sent 
to  St  Saivaloc's  College,  St  Andrew^,  where  be  took  his.  B.A.  in 
i574andliisM.A.ini573.  Xni577  Crichton  was undoubLedly in 
Paris,  but  his  cateer  on  the  continent  is  difficult  to  follow.  TWt 
be.  displayed  cooaiderable  classical  knowledge,  was.  a  good 
linguist,  a  ready  and  versatile  writer  of  verse,  and  above  all  that 
he  possessed  an  astounding  memory,  seems  certain,  not  only 
fr^m  the  evideace  oi  men  of  bis  own  time,  but  from  the  f^ct  that 
even  Joseph  Scaligs  (Prima  ScalistTOfa,  p.  58,  1669)  speaks  of 
his  attainments  with  the  highest  praise.  But  those  works  of  hu 
wbicb  have  come-  down  to  us  show  few  traces  of  unusual  ability; 
and  the  laudation  «f  him  as  a  univeraal  genjus  by  Sir  Thomas 
Urqubart  and  Aldus,  Mauutius  requires  to  be  discounted. 
Urquhart  (in  his  Discapery  oj  a  most  exqiUsUe  jewefj  stales  that 
white  in  Paris  Crichton  successfully  hdd  a  disputein  the  college  of 
Navarre,  on  any  subject  and  in  twelve  languages,  and  that  the 
next  day  he  won  a  tilting  match  at  the  Louvre.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  contempocary  evidence  for  this,  the  only  certain  facta 
being  that  for  two  years  Crichton  served  in  the  French  army,  and 
tbat  in  1579  he  anrivedin  Genoa.  .  Thelatler  event  is  proved  by  a 
Latin  address  (of  no  particular  merit)  to  the  Doge  an^  Senate 
entitled  Oratio  J.  Critonii  Sopti ,  pro  Mode^atorvm  Cimitensis 
Reifiubl.  eleclione  coram  Senatu  habila  .  .  ,  (Genoa,  1579).  The 
next  year  Crichton  was  in  Venice,  and  won  the  friendship  of  Aldus 
Manutius  by  his  Latin  ode  In  afpttlsu  ad  wbem  Vettetam  dt 
■FrofrioslatiiJ.  Critonii  Scoli  Carmen  adAldumiianncciutn  .  .  . 
(Venice,  1580).  Tbe  best  contemporary  evidence  for  Crichton 'a 
stay  in  Venice  is  a  handbill  printed  by  .the  Guerra  press  in  158^ 
(and  now  in  the  British  Museum),  giving  ashort  biography  and  an 
extravagant  eulogy  of  bis  powers;  he  speaks  ten  languages,  has  a 
command  of  phikiGopby,  theology,  mathematics;  he  improvises 
Latin  verses  in  all  metres  and  on  all  subjects,  has  all  Aristotle 
and  his  commentators  at  bis  finders'  ends;  is  of  most  beautiful 
appearance,  a  soldier  from  top  to  to^,  &c.  This  worli  .it  un- 
doubtedly by  Manutius,  as  it  was  rcpriated  with  his  namo  in 
1581  as  Relatione  delta  qualiiidi  ,  .  .  ^retlone,  and  again  in 
158a  (reprinted  Venice,  1831). 

In  Venice  Crichton  met  and  vanquished  all  disputants  except 
Giacomo  Mazz«mi,  was  followed  from  place  to  place  by  crowds  of 
admirers,  and  won  the  aSection  of  the  humanists  Lorenzo  Massa 
and  Giovanni  Donati.  In  March  1581  he  went  to  Padua, ^wheie 
he  held  two  great  disputarions.  In  the  first  he  extemporized 
In  succession  a  Latin  poem,  a  daring  onslaught  on  Aristotelian 
ignorance,  and  an  oration  in  praise  of  ignorance.  In  the  second, 
which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  St  John  and  St  Paul,  and  lasted 
three  days,  he  undertook  to  refute  innumerable  errors  in  Aristo- 
telians, mathematicians  and  schoolmen,  to  conduct  his  dispute 
either  logically  orby  the  secret  doctrine  of  numbers.  Sic.  Accord- 
ing to  Aldus,  who  attended  the  debate  and  published  an  account  of 
it  in  hb  dedication  to  Crichton  prefixed  to  Cicero's  "  Paradoxa  " 
(1581),  the  young  Scotsman wascompletelysuccessful.  InJune 
Crichton  was  once  more  in  Venice,  and  while  there  wrote  two 
Latin  odes  to  his  friends  Lorenzo  Massa  and  Giovanni  Donati,  but 
after  this  date  the  details  of  his  life  are  obscure.  Urquhart 
states  that  be  went  to  Mantua,  became  the  tutor  of  the  young 
prince  of  Mantua,  Vincenzo  di  Gonzaga,  and  was  killed  by  the 
latter  in  a  street  quarrel  in  1 582.  Aldus  in  his  edition  of  Cicero's 
De  universilate  (^583),  dedicated  to  Crichton,  laments  the  3rd 
of  July  as  the  fatal  day;  and  this  account  is  apparently  con- 
firmed by  the  Mantuan  state  papers  recently  unearthed  by  Mr 
Douglas  Crichton  {Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiguaries  of  Scotland,  igog). 
Mr  Sidney  Lee  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.)  argued  against  this  date,  on  the 
ground  that  in  15S4  and  1585  Crichton  was  alive  and  in  Milan, 
as  certain  works  of  his  published  in  that   year  tesdfied.-  and 
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leptded  it  ad  pvoteUe  that' be  died  U  Mantua  c.  15SS/6.  But 
these  IstcT  woHu  seem  tx>  bave  been  by  another  man  of  the  same 
name.  The  CfHtfaet  '^odmlnUe'*'  {admlrabUis)  &i  Crichton 
firat  occuisin  John  Johnston's  HeroeiSeofiCieog).  Itis  probably 
impossible  to  leoover  the  Whole  Cnitb  either  as  Co  Crichton's 
death  01  u  to  tbe  extebt  of  his  attaiiunents,  v^ch  were  so 
qiHckly  elevated  into  leeeodaTy  magnitude. 

BiKLiOGRAPRV. — Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's  Distaoery  of  a  most 
excellent  jeati  (165a:  rcprioted  in  the  Maidand  Club's  editioa  of 
Urquhart'a  Works  in  1854)  is  written  with  the  express  purpose  of 

eorifying  Scotland.     The  |«neg>Tic3  of  Aldus  Manutius  require  to 
!  received  with  Bome  caution,  since  he  was  given  to  exaggerating 
tJbe  merits  of  his  /mnd,  and  usee  almost  the  same  Jawuage  about 


CriMM,  by  P.  Eraser  Tytfer  (in6  ed..  1833),  contains  inany  extracts 
from  earlia'  writers;  see  also  "  Notiies  of  Sir  Robert  Crichton  of 
Cluny  and  of  b>B  son  James;"  by  JtbaStuait,  in  FfMeedinaf  Soc.  of 
Antiquaries  of  ScoUand,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103-II8  <iS55):  and  the  article 
by  Andrew  Lang,  "  The  death  of  (he.  Admirable  Crichton,"  in  the 
Morning  Pest  (London),  Feb,  25,  1910.  W.  Harrison- A  ins  worth  in 
hie  novel  Crichton  (new  ed.,  l6gz]  reprints  arid  translates  some 
document*  nelat^ng:  to  Crtchtan,  as  veil  as  some  of  his  poons. 

CRICKET  (Gryliidae),  a  family  of  saltatory  OithoptenHm 
Insects,  closely  related  to  the  Locuatidae.  The  wings  when 
foldod  form  long  slendcc  &l&ments,  which  often,  reach  b^^nd  the 
extranity>'bf  the  body,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  bifid  tail, 
irinle  is  the  male  they  ace  provided  with  a  stiididatidg  apparatus 
by  which  the  welUknown  chii^ng  sotind,  to  which,  the  insect' 
owes  its  name,  is  pooducxd.  The  abdomen  of  the  kmale  ends  in  a 
long  slender  ovipositor,  Which,  however,  b  not  exscned  in  the 
mole  cricket.  The  house  cricket  (Grylhu  dometliius)  is  of  a 
gRyish-yeUow  cototir  maibd  with  brown.  It  fnqiients  houses, 
cspedally  )d  r«ral  districts,  where  its  lively^  if  sDmewhat 
monotODous,  chiip  may  be  heard  nightiy  in  the  neighbinirhood.of 
the  fireplace.  It  is  paitiailariy  fond  of  warmth,  and  is  thus 
frequently  found  in  bakeries,  where  its  bunows  are  often  sunk  to 
within  afewinchesof  the«ven.  Inthefaotsummeritgoesoutof 
doors,  and  frequents  the  waUs  of  gardens,  bnt  returns  again  to  its ' 
place  by  the  hsarth  on  the  first  appnwch  of  cold,  where,  sbbukL 
the  heat  of  the  fire  be  withdrawn,'it  becomes  dormant.  It  Is 
noctnnial,  coiaitig' forth  at  the  evening  twil^ht  insearch  of-  food, 
wUd  aunsts  of  bread  cnsnbs'Btid  other  refnse  of  the  kitchen. 
The  field  cricket  {Gryltus  campestris)  b  a  larger  insect  than  the 
former,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  It  biirrd<^  in  the  gimmd  to  a 
depth  of  from  6  to  ib  in.,  aad  ia  the  evening  the  male  may  be 
ot»crved  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole  noisily  stridttlatiog  until 
a  female  approaches,  "  when,"  says  Bates,  "  the  louder  notes  sre 
mcceededbyainoreaubdued  tone,  whilst  the  successful  mu«cian 
caresses  with  his  antennae  the  mate  he  has  won."  Tht  musical 
B;qia#a.tHS  in  this  species  oonststa  of  upwards  of  130  tfansverse 
ridges  on  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  nervnres  of  the  Wing  cove 
which  Ue  ri^iidly  scraped,  over  a  smooth,  projectinft  ndrvurc  i 
the  at>posito'Wftig.  The  fiemale  deposits  her  eggs-^bont  aoo 
numbef— oathe  ground,  uid  when  haUiied  the  larvae,  which 
resemble  the  perfect  insect  except  iii  the  absence  of  wings,  form 
burrows  for  themsdves  in  which  they'  pass  the  winter.  The 
mole  cricket  (GryUttaipa  ndgarit)  owes  its  name  to  the  striking 
analogy  in  its  habits  and  structure  to  those  of  the 
mole.  Its  body  is  thick  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  atid  it  burrows. 
by  means  of  its  front  legs,  which  are  short  a&d  greatly  flattened 
out  and  thickened,  with  the  outer  «dge  partly  notched  so  as 
somewhat  to  resemble  a  hand.  It  prefers  loose  and  sandy 
ground  in  whidi  to  dig,  its  burrow  cbnsisting  of  a  vertical  shaft 
fromwhicfalonghoriHHitalgaUcriesare given  ofi;  and  in  making 
those  excavatihna  it  does  ithttteuse  injury  to  gardens  and  vineyard: 
by  destroying- the  tendei  roots'of  plantt,  which  &irm  its  prftidpal 
food.  It  also  feeds  npon  other  insects,  and  even  upon  the  weak, 
of  its  own  species  in  tbe  absence  of  other' food;  Itis  exceedingly 
fierce  and  voracious,  and  te  Usually  caught  by  inserting  a  stem  of 
grass  in  to  its  I  hole,  wfaidi  being  seized,  l9  retained  till  the  insect  is. 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  neatly 
ConstTUCttd  aubterranean  chamber,  about  the  size  of  a  hen'^  egg, 
and  sufficiently  near  the  suiface  to  allow  of  the  eggs  being  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  Bun. 


CRICKET.  The  game  of-crickiat  may  be  cnlWlhe  natioad 
summer  pastime  of  the  English  race.  The  etymology  of  tht  word 
itself  is  the  sabjea  of  mUcfa  dispute.  The  CeHtury  DktiMiary 
connects  with  0.  Fj.  criquet, "  a  stick  used  as  a  mark  in  the  game  of 
bowls,"  and  denies  the  connexion  with  A.S.'crice  or  cryee,  a  itaS. 
A  dalm  has  also  been  made  for  cricket,  meaning  a  stobl,  f^rom  the 
stool  at  which  the  ball  was  bowled,  while  in  the  wavdrolse  account 
of  King  Edward  I.  for  the  year  1300  (p.  116)  is  found  an  allusion 
game  odled  creag.  Slceat,  in  his  Elymologicai  Dictionary, 
states  that  the  word  is  probably  derived  from  A.S.  crice  (repudi- 
ated by  the  first  authority  quoted),  the  meanitig  Of  which  is  a 
staff,  and  suggests  that  the  "  et  "  is  a  diminutive  suffix;  the  word 
is  of  the  same  origin  as  "  crutch."  Finally  the  New  Eitffisk 
Dittitmary  traces  the  O.  Fr.  aiqtiet,  defined  by  L(tlr6  as  "jem 
d'addreao,"  to  M.  Flem.  Krick,  KrUke,  hMlon  A  s'appuyer, 
fuirteiu,  pefetue. 

History.— In  a  MS.  of  the  middle  of  the  i3lh  century,  fti  the 
King's  library,  1+  Bv,  entitled  Chrattigue  d'Angleltrr^,  itputs 
Etkeiberdjusqiii  Hen.  III. ,  there  is  found  a  grotesque  delineation 
of  two  male  figures  playing  a  gaine  4fth  a  bat  and  ball.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  fiAt  known  drawing  af  what  was  destiiled  to 
develop  into  the  scientific  cricket  of  modem  times.  The  left^ 
hand  figure  is  thit  of  the  batsman,  who  holds  his  Weapon  upright 
in  the  right  hand  with  the  hande  doWnwfcrds.  The  right-hand 
figure  shows  die  catcher,  whose  duly  b  at  once  apparent  by  the 
extension  of  bis  hands.  In  another  portion  of  the  same  MS., 
however,  there  is  a  male  figure  pointing  a  bat  towards  a  female 
figure  In  the  attftnde  of  catching,  but  the  ba&  is  absent.  In  a 
Bodleian  Librerry  MS.,  No.  364,  dated  the  tgth  of  April  1344,  and 
entitled  Rtrmatue  of  the  Good  King '  Alexander,  fielders  for  die 
first  time  appear  in  addition  to  the  batsman  stid  bowler.  All' the 
jAayon  are  monks  (not  female  figures,  «i  Stnitt  mIsinteTprels 
their  dress  in  his  Sports  and  Pastimes),  and  oti  the  extreme  leit 
of  the  picture,  thebowler,  wfth  his  cowl  up,  poises  the  ball  in  the 
right  hand  with  the  arm  ntia^ly  horiionul.  The  batsman  coines 
next  with  his  cowl  down,  a  Ettle  way  only  to  the  right,  standing 
sideways  to  the  bowler  with  a  long  roughly-hewn  and  slightly- 
curved  bkt,  hdd  nbtigM,  handle  downwards  in  the  left  hand. 
On  the  Axtreme  right  come  four  figures — with  cowls  alternately 
down  ahd  up,  and  all  having  their  hands  raised  in  an  attitude  to 
catch  the  ball.  It  has  been' argued  that  the  bit  wm  always 
held  in  the  left  haiid  at  this  date,  since  on  the  bpposite  page  of 
the  same  M^.  a  solitary  monk  ii  figuivd  with  his  d&nl  down,  arid 
also  holding  a  somewhat  elongated  oval-shaped  Implement  in 
his  left  hand;  but  It  Is  unsafe  to  assume  that'  the  at±urac^  of 
the  artist  can  b6  trusted. 

The  close  roH  of  39  Edw.  III.  (1365).  Men.  23,  dlsparagts 
certain  games  on  account  of  their  interfering  with  the  prattlce  of 
archery,  where  the  game  of  cricket  Is  probably  int^ded  among  the 
pastimes  denounced  as  "  hidoS  inhonestos,  et  minus  utiles  ant 
valentes."  In  this  Instance  cricket  was  dtarly  ConsideAd  fit  for 
the  lower  orders  only,  though  it  ra  evident  from  the  entry  In 
King  Edward's  wardrobe  account,  already  mentioned,  that  In 
1300  the  game  of  creag  was  patronized  by  the  nobility.  Judgjnig 
frotu  the  drawings,  It  can  otdy  be  conjectured  that  the  giine 
consisted  of  bowling,  batting  and  6eldlng,'thoogh  it  iS  known 
thattherewasanin-sideandanout-sjde,  for  sometime  during  the 
iSth  ccntmy  the  game  was  called  "  Hondyh  or  Hondoute,"  or 
"  Hand  in  and  Hand  out."  Under  this  title  it  was  Interdicted 
by  17  Edw.  IV.  c.  3  (1477-14783,  as  one  of  those  fflegal  games 
which  still  continued  to  be  so  detrimental  to  the  practice  of 
archery.  Bythisstatute,  any  one  allowing  the  game  tobe  played 
on  his  premises  was  liable  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  £io 
fine,  any  plaj^r  to  two  years'  Imprisonment  arid  £10  fine,  and 
the  implements  to  be  burnt.  The  inference  that  hand  in  and 
hand  out  was  analogous  to  cricket  is  (nade  from  a.  passage  hi  the 
Hon.  Dalnes  Harrington's  Obsendtims  on  the  more  A  ndent  SlaMes 
from  Magna  Charla  to  31  James  I.  cap.  27.  Writing  In  1766,  he 
comments  thus  on  the  above  statute,  yiz.;  "This  is,  perfw^is, 
the  most  severe  law  ever  made  against  gaining,  and  some 
of  these  forbidden  sports  seem  to  have  been  manly  exercises, 
particularly  the  kandyn  and  handovle,  whidi  1  ishQuld  suppose 
zccbyCaOOglC 
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to  be  a  kind  <^  cricket,  as  tix  teibi  hands  is  still  ictalned  in 
that  game." 

Theword  "cricket"  occursabout  ttwyearisso.  InRussell's 
History  of  Guildford  it  appears  there  was  a  piece  of  waste  laod  in 
the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity  in  that  city,  which  was  enclosed  by 
one  John  Parish,  an  innholder,  some  five  years  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne.  la  35  ELicabetb  (1593)  evidence 
was  taken  before  a  jury  and  a  verdict  returned,  ordering  the 
garden  to  be  laid  waste  again  and  disinclosed.  Amongst  other 
witnesses  John  Derrick,  gent.,  and  one  of  KM.'a  coronws  for 
Surrey,  oetaL  fifty-nine,  deposed  be  had  known  the  ground  for 
fifty  years  or  more,  and  "  when  he  was  a  schollet  in  the  free 
school  of  Guildford,  he  and  several  of  his  fellowes  did  ruime 
and  play  there  at  cricktU  and  other  plaies."  In  the  original 
edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London  (1598)  the  word  does  not 
occur,  though  he  says,  "  The  ball  is  used  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  tennis  courts,  and  by  people  of  the  meaner  sort  in 
the  open  fields  and  streets." 

Some  noteworthy  references  to  the  game  may  be  cited.  In 
Giovanni  Florio's  dicrionary  A  Worlde  of  Wordts  most  Copious 
and  Exact,  published  it)  Italy  in  1595  and  in  London  three  years 
later,  squiUart  is  defined  as  "  to  make  a  noise  as  a  cricket,  to 
play  cricket-a' wicket  and  be  merry."  Sir  William  Dugdale 
states  that  in  his  youth  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  bom  in  1599, 
threw  "  himself  into  a  dissolute  and  disorderly  course,"  became 
"  famous  for  football,  cricket,  cudgelling  and  wrestling,"  and 
acquired  "  the  name  of  royster."  In  Randle  Cotgrave's  Diction- 
ary of  French  and  Emgiish,  dated  1611,  Crosse  is  translated 
"crosier  or  bishop's  staffe  wherewith  boys  [day  at  cricket,"  and 
Crasser  "  to  play  at  cricket." 

,  Among  the  earliest  traces  of  cricket  at  public  schools  is  an 
allusion  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Bishop  Ken  by  William  Lisle 
Bowles  (1830).  Concerning  the  subject  of  this  biography,  who 
was  admitted  to  Winchester  on  the  13th  of  January  1650/1, 
it  is  said  "  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  our  junior  ...  is  found 
for  the  first  time  attempting  to  wield  a  cricket  bat."  In  1688  a 
"  ram  and  bat  "  is  charged  in  an  Etonian's  sdiool  bill,  but  it  is 
possible  this  may  only  refer  to  a  cudgel  used  for  ram-baiting. 
In  The  Life  of  Thomas  Wilson,  Minister  of  Maidshme,  published 
anonymously  in  1673,  Wilson  having  been  bom  in  1601  and 
dying  in  or  about  1653,  occurs  the  following  passage  (p.  40): 
"  liaidstone  was  formerly  a  very  profane  town,  in  as  much  as  I 
have  seen  morrice-dancing,  cudg^-playing,  stool-ball,  crickets, 
and  many  other  sports  openly  and  publicly  indulged  in  on  the 
Lord's  Day."  Cricket  b  found  enumerated  as  one  of  the  games 
of  Gargantua  in  The  Works  of  Rabelais,  translated  in  1653  by 
Sir  Thomas  Urchard  (Urquhart),  voL  i.  ch.  xxii.  p.  97.  In  a 
poem  entitled  Th4  Mysteries  of  Love  and  Eloquence  or  Ae  Arts  of 
Wooing  and  Complimenting  (1658),  by  Edward  Phillips,  John 
Milton's  nephew,  the  mistress  of  a  country  bumpkin  when  she 
goes  to  a  fair  with  him  says  "  Would  my  eyes  had  been  beaten  out 
of  my  head  with  a  cricket  hall."  The  St  Alban's  Cricket  Qub 
was  founded  in  i66r,  one  of  its  earliest  presidents  being  James 
Cecil,  4th  earl  of  Salisbury  (1666-1694). 

In  1662  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly  issued  bis  translation  of 
Adam  Olearius'  wort  entitled  The  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the 
Ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Holslein  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Muscovy,  and  the  King  of  Persia.  Begun  in  the  year  1633  and 
finished  in  16 jg.  On  page  297  is  a  ■  description  of  the  cierdses 
indulged  in  by  the  Persian  grandees  in  1637,  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "  They  play  there  also  at  a  certain  game, 
which  the  Persians  call  Kuitskaukan,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mall, 
or  Cricket."  In  the  Clerkenwell  parish  book  of  1668  the 
proprietor  of  the  Rum  Inn,  Smithfield,  is  found  rated  for  a 
cricket  field. 

The  chaplain  of  H.M.S.,  "Assistance,"  Rev.  Henry  Teonge, 
states  in  his  diary  that  during  a  visit  to  Antioch  on  the  6th  of 
May  1676,  several  of  the  ship's  company,  accompanied  by  the 
consul,  rode  out  of  the  city  early  and  amongst  other  pastimes 
indulged  in  "  krickett."  During  the  first  half  of  the  iSth  century 
the  popularity  of  the  game  increased  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  writers  of  the  time,  such  as  Swift,  who  alludes  sneeringly  to 


"  fbotmen  at  cricket,"  D'Urfey,  Pope,  Soame  Jenyns,  Strype 
in  his  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  and  Arbuthnot  in 
John  Bull,  iv.  4,  "  when  he  happraed  to  meet  with  a  football  or 
a  match  at  cricket." 

In  1748  it  was  decided  that  cricket  was  not  an  illegal  game 
under  the  statute  g  Anne,  cap.  ig,  the  court  of  king's  bench 
holding  "  that  it  was  a  very  manly  game,  not  bad  in  itself, 
but  only  in  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by  betting  more  than  ten 
pounds  on  it;  but  that  was  bad  and  against  the  law."  Frederick 
Louis,  prince  of  Wales,  died  in  1751  from  internal  injuries  caused 
by  a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball  whilst  playing  at  Cliefden  House. 
Games  at  this  period  were  being  played  for  large  stakes,  ground 
proprietors  and  tavern-keepers  fanning  and  advertising  matches, 
the  results  of  which  were  not  always  above  suspicion.  The  old 
Artillery  Ground  at  Finsbury  was  one  of  the  earliest  sites  of  this 
type  of  fixture.  Here  it  was  that  the  London  Club — formed 
about  1700 — played  its  matches.  The  president  was  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  many  noblemen  were  among  its  supporters.  It 
fiourished  for  more  than  half  a  century.  One  of  the  very  earliest 
full'Scores  kept  in  the  modem  fashion  is  that  of  the  match 
between  Kent  and  All  England,  played  on  the  Artillery  Grotind 
on  the  i8th  of  June  1744. 

Cricket,  however,  underwent  its  most  material  development 
in  the  southern  counties,  more  especially  in  the  hap>growing 
districts.  It  was  at  the  large  hop-fairs,  notably  that  of  WeyMll, 
to  which  people  from  all  the  neighbouring  shires  congregated, 
that  county  matches  were  principally  arranged. 

The  famous  Hambledon  Club  lasted  approximately  from  [750 
to  1791.  Its  matches  were  played  on  Broad  Half-Penny  and 
Windmill  Downs,  and  in  its  zenith  the  dub  frequently  contended 
with  success  against  AU  En^and.  The  chief  players  were  more 
or  less  retainers  of  the  noblemen  and  other  wealthy  patrons  of 
cricket.  The  original  society  was  broken  up  in  1791  owing  to 
Richard  Nyren,  their  "  general,"  abandoning  the  game,  of  which 
in  consequence  "  the  head  and  right  arm  were  gone."  The 
dispersion  of  the  players  over  the  ndghbouring  counties  caused 
a  diffusion  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  game,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended northward  and  westward  until,  at  the  close  of  the  tfith 
century,  cricket  became  established  as  the  national  game,  and 
the  custom  became  general  to  play  the  first  game  of  each  year  on 
Good  Friday. 

The  M.C.C.  (or  Marylebone  Cricket  Club),  which  ranks  as 
the  leading  club  devoted  to  the  game  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
sprang  frun  the  old  Artillery  Ground  Club,  which  played  at 
Finsbury  until  about  1780,  when  tke  members  migrating  to 
White  Conduit  Fields  became  the  White  Conduit  Cricket  Club. 
In  1787  they  were  remodelled  under  their  present  title,  and 
moved  to  Lord's  ground,  then  on  the  site  of  what  b  now  Dorset 
Square;  thence  in  1811  to  Lord's  second  ground  nearer  what 
is  now  the  Regent's  Canal;  and  in  1814,  when  the  canal  was  cut, 
to  what  is  now  Lord's  ground  in  St  John's  Wood.  Thomas 
Lord,  whose  family  were  obliged  to  leave  their  native  Scotland 
on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  rebeUion  of  1745,  was 
bom  in  Thir^,  Yorkshire,  in  1757,  and  is  first  heard  of  as  an 
attendant  at  the  White  Conduit  Oub,  London,  in  1780.  Soon 
afterwards  he  sdected  and  superintended  a  cricket  groond  for 
the  earl  of  Winchilsea  and  other  gentlemen,  which  was  called 
after  his  name.  He  died  in  1832  on  a  farm  at  West  Meon, 
Hampshire,  of  which  he  took  the  management  two  years  before. 
Lord  took  away  the  original  turf  of  his  cricket-ground  at  each 
migration  and  rdaid  it.  In  1825  the  pavilion  was  burnt  down, 
invaluable  early  records  of  the  game  being  destroyed;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  ground  would  have  been  broken  up  into 
building  plots  had  not  William  Ward  purchased  Lord's  interest. 
Dark  bought  him  out  in  r8j6,  selling  the  remainder  of  his  lease 
to  the  dub  in  1864.  Meanwhile,  in  i860,  the  freehold  had  been 
purchased  at  public  auction  by  a  Mr  Marsden-— «<  Moses — for 
£7000,  and  he  sold  it  to  the  club  six  yearS  later  for  nearly  £18,500, 
a  similar  sum  being  paid  in  1887  for  additional  ground.  In  1897 
the  Great  Central  railway  company  conveyed  a  further  portion 
to  the  club,  making  the  ground  complete  as  it  now  is;  the  total 
area  is  about  lo  acres,  including  the  site  of  variouaviUas  adjoiniiw 
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■  the  giDnnd  which  are  part  of  the  property.  The  number  of 
members  now  considerably  exceeds  five  thousand. 

Laws. — The  oldest  laws  of  cricket  extant  are  those  drawn  up  by 
the  London  Qub  in  1744.  These  were  amended  at  the  "  Star 
and  Garter  "  in  Pail  Mall,  London,  in  1755,  and  again  in  1774, 
and  were  also  revised  by  the  M.C.C.  in  1788.  From  this  time 
the  latter  club  has  been  rcfarded  as  the  supreme  authority, 
even  Chough  some  local  modifications  have  in  recent  yeare  been 
effected  in  Australia.  Alterations  and  additions  '  have  been 
frequently  made,  and  according  to  the  present  procedure  they 
have  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  whole  club;  the 
administration  being  in  the  hands  of  a  president,  annually 
nominated  by  his  outgoing  predecessor,  a  treasurer  and  a 
committee  composed  of  sixteen  members,  four  annually  retiring. 
In  conjunction  with  a  secretary  and  a  large  subordinate  staff. 

ImpUmenlt. — Concerning  the  implements  of  the  game,  in  the 
1744  rules  it  vres  declared  that  the  weight  of  the  ball  must  be 
/"  between  five  and  six  ounces,"  and  it  was  not  until  1774  that  it 
was  decided  that  it  "  shall  weigh  not  less  than  five  ounces  and 
a  half  nor  more  than  five  ounces  and  three-quarters,"  as  it  is 
to  the  present  day.  Not  until  1838  however  came  the  addition, 
"  it  ^lall  measure  not  less  than  nine  inches  nor  more  than  nine 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference."  The  materiab  out  of 
which  the  old  balls  Were  made  are  not  on  record.  At  present 
a  cube  of  cork  forms  the  foundation,  round  which  layers  of  fine 
twine  and  thin  shavings  of  cork  are  accumulated  til!  the  proper 
size  and  shape  are  attained,  when  a  covering  of  red  leather  is 
sewn  on  with  six  parallel  seams.  Various  "  compositions " 
have  been  tried  as  a  substitute  for  cork  and  leather,  but  without 
taking  their  place. 

For  the  bat,  Englisli  willow  has  been  proverbially  found  the 
best  wood.  The  oldest  extant  bats  resemble  a  broad  and  curved 
hockey  stick,  and  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  an  evolution  of  the 
club  employed  in  the  Irish  game  of  "  hurley."  The  straight 
blade  was  adopted  as  soon  as  the  bowler  began  to  pitch  the  ball 
up,  an  alteration  vtUch  took,  place  about  1750,  but  pictures 
show  slightly  curved  bats  almost  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  oldest  were  all  made  in  one  piece  and  were 
so  used  untH  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  when  handles 
of  ash  were  spliced  into  the  blade,  and  the  whole  cane-handle 
was  introduced  about  i860.  No  limit  was  set  to  the  length 
of  the  bat  until  1840,  though  the  width  was  restricted  to  4}  in. 
"  in  the  widest  part  "  by  the  laws  of  1 788,  and  a  gauge  was  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Hambledon  Club.  The  length  of  the  bat  is 
now  restricted  to  38  in.,  36  being  more  generally  used,  as  a  rule  the 
handle  being  14  in.  long  and  the  blade  33  in.  As  to  weight, 
though  there  is  no  restriction,  z  lb  3  oz.  is  considered  light,  2  lb 
'  6  oz.  fairly  heavy;  but  W.  Ward  (1787-1845)  used  a  bat  weighing 
4  lb. 

At  present  the  wicket  consists  of  three  stumps  (round  straight 
pieces  of  wood)  of  equal  thickness,  standing  37  in.  upright  out 
of  the  ground.  On  the  top  are  two  "bails,"  short  pieces  of 
wood  which  fit  into  grooves  made  in  the  top  of  the  stumps  so 
as  not  to  project  more  than  half  an  inch  above  them.  But  the 
evolution  of  the  wicket  has  been  very  gradual,  and  the  history 
of  it  is  very  obscure,  since  different  types  of  wickets  seem  to 
have  existed  simultaneously.  If  eariy  pictures  are  to  be  trusted, 
no  wicket  was  required  in  primitive  times:  the  striker  was 

■  either  caught  out,  or  run  out,  the  fieldsman  having  to  put  the 
ball  into  a  hole  scooped  in  the  ground,  before  the  batsman  could 
put  his  bat  into  it.  Asinglestump,  it  is  supposed,  was  sometimes 
substituted  for  the  hole  to  save  collision  between  the  bat  and 

'  the  fieldsman's  fingers.  In  due  course,  but  at  an  unknown 
date,  a  wicket — a  "  skeleton  gate  " — was  raised  over  the  hole; 
it  consisted  of  two  stumps  each  12  in.  high,  set  24  in.  apart, 
with  a  third  laid  on  the  top  of  them.  John  Nyren,  however, 
writing  in  1833,  and  discussing  some  memoranda  given  him  by 
Mr  W.  Ward,  says  apropos  of  these  dimensions,  "  There  must 
be  a  mistake  in  this  account  of  the  width  of  the  wicket."  Un- 
doubtedly such  wickets  were  all  against  the  bowler,  who  must 
have  bowled  over  or  Uirough  the  wicket  twenty  times  for  every 
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occasion  when  he  succeeded  in  hitting  either  the  uprights  or  the 
cross  stiunp.  In  pictures  of  cricket  played  about  1743  we  find 
only  two  stumps  and  a  cross  stump,  or  bail,  the  wicket  varying 
apparently  both  in  height  and  width.  In  a  picture,  the  property 
of  H.M.  the  King,  entitled  "A  Village  Match  in  1768,"  three 
stumps  and  a  bail  are  distinctly  shown.  Two  stumps  are  shown 
as  used  in  1779,  afterwards  three  always  with  one  exception. 
Two  prints,  advertisements,  representing  matches  played 
between  women  on  comecutive  days  in  1811,  show,  one  of  them 
a  wicket  of  three  stumps,  the  other  a  wicket  of  two.  The  addition 
of  the  third  stump,  as  is  universally  agreed,  was  due  to  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  a  match  of  the  Hunbledon  Chib  in 
1775.  "  It  was  observed  at  a  critical  point  in  the  game,  that 
the  ball  passed  three  times  between  Mr  Small's  two  stumps 
without  knocking  off  the  bail;  and  thm;  first  a  third  stump 
was  added,  and  seeing  that  the  new  style  of  baits  whidi  rise 
over  the  bat  also  rise  over  the  wicket,  Uien  but  i  ft.  high, 
the  wicket  was  altered  to  the  dimensions  of  11  in.  by  8,  and  to 
its  present  dimensionsof  37  in.  by  Sin  1817."  So  writes  the  Rev. 
J.  Pycroft  (1813-1895),  quoting  fairly  dosely  from  Nyren,  who 
wrote  many  years  after  the  event;  but  Pycroft  is  wrong  in 
writing  *i  by  8,  which  should  really  be  22  by  6.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  n  by  24  wicket  lasted  as  long  as  1775,  for  in  the 
laws  issued  after  the  meeting  held  at  the  "  Star  and  Garter," 
PaD  Mall,  where  many  "  noblemen  and  gentlemen  "  attended 
"  finally  to  settle  "  the  laws  of  the  game,  we  read  that  the 
stumps  are  to  be  11  in.  and  the  bail  6.  "  N.B. — It  is  lately  settled 
to  use  three  stumps  instead  of  two  to  each  wicket,  the  bail  the 
same  length  as  before."  ReganUng  all  the  circumstances  one 
istempted  to  believe  that  Small  defendeda  wicket  of  two  stumps, 
22  ih.  high  and  6  in.  apart,  strange  as  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  ball  should  thrice  in  a  short  innings — for  Small  only 
made  14  runs — pass  through  them  without  dislodging  the  bail, 
even  though  the  diameter  of  the  ball  is  a  trifle  less  than  3  in. 
Allusion  is  also  fcmnd  to  a  wicket  la  in.  by  6,  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe  in  its  existence,  unless  it  was  used  as  a  form  of  handicap. 
It  should  be  recorded  that  in  advertisements  of  matches  about 
this  time  (1787)  the  fact  that  three  stumps  will  be  used  "  to 
shorten  the  game  "  is  especially  mentioned,  and  that  the  Hamp- 
shire Chronicle  of  the  isth  of  July  1797  records  that  "  The  earl 
of  Winchilsea  has  made  an  improvement  in  the  game  of  cricket, 
by  having  four  Stumps  instead  of  three,  and  the  wickets  s  in. 
higher.  The  game  is  thus  rendered  shorter  by  easier  bowling 
out."  In  1788,  however,  when  the  M.C.C.  revised  the  laws, 
reference  is  made  to  stumps  (no  number  given,  but  probably 
three)  21  in.  high  and  a  bail  of  6  in.  Big  scoring  in  1796  caused 
the  addition  next  year  of  2  in.  to  the  height  and  of  i  to  the 
breadth,  malting  the  wicket  24  in.  by  7.  That  three  Stumps 
were  employed  is  shown  by  a  print  of  the  medallion  of  the 
Oxfordshire  County  C.C.  1797,  forming  the  frontispiece  to 
Taylor's  Annals  of  Lord's  (1903)-  In  1S17  the  dimensions 
now  in  use  were  fiimlly  settled,  three  sttmips  27  in.  high,  and  a 
wicket  8  in.  wide.  Larger  wickets  have  occasionally  been  used 
by  way  of  handicap  or  experiment.  The  distance  between  the 
mckets  seems  always,  or  at  least  as  far  back  as  1700,  to  have 
been  22  yds. — one  chain. 

The  Game. — Cricket  is  defined  in  the  ffevi  En^isk  THcltonary  as 
"  an  open-air  game  played  with  bats,  bkll  and  wickets  by  two 
sides  of  eleven  players  each;  the  batsman  defends  his  wicket 
against  the  ball  which  is  bowled  by  a  player  of  the  opposing  side, 
the  other  players  of  this  side  being  stationed  about  the  field  in 
order  to  catch  or  stop  the  ball."  The  laws  define  that  the  score 
shall  be  reckoned  by  runs.  The  side  which  scores  the  greatest 
number  of  runs  wins  the  match.  Each  side  has  two  innings 
taken  alternately,  except  that  the  side  which  leads  by  130  runs 
in  a  three  days'  match  or  by  roo  runs  in  a  two  days'  match  or 
by  75  runs  in  a  one  day  match  shall  have  the  option  of  requiring 
the  other  side  to  "  follow  their  innings."  In  England  cricket 
is  invariably  played  on  turf  wickets,  but  in  the  Colonies  matting 
wickets  are  often  employed,  and  sometimes  matches  have  taken 
place  on  sand,  earth  and  other  substances.  The  oldest  form 
of  the  game  is  probably  single  wicket,  which  consists  of  one 
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batoouui  dideodins  one  wicket,  bat  this  has  htoame  obsolete, 
though  it  was  very  popular  in  the  time  whtn  matches  were 
played  for  mooey  with  only  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  four  or  five, 
players  Mi  a  side.  Matches  between  an  unequal  number  of 
players  are  stiU  Bometioies  arranged,  but  mfkinly  in  the  case  of 
local  sides  against  touring  teams,  or  "  colts  "  playing  against 
eleven  experienced  cricketers.  In  any  case  two  umpires  arc 
always  appoLeted,  and  for  English  first-class  county  cricket 
these  ace  now  annually  chosen  beforehand  by  the  county  captains. 
Two.  scorers  are  officially  recognized.  All  the  arrangements  as 
to  scoreboards,  and  accommodation  for  players,  members  of  the 
clab  and  general  spectators,  vary  considerably  according  to 
local  requirements.  Between  six  and  seven  acres  forma  the  most 
suitable,  area  for  a  match,  but  the  size  of  a  cricket  ground  has 
never  been  defined  by  law. 

lix  wickets  are  pitched  opposite  and  parallel  to  one  another 
at  a  distance  of  22  yds.;  the  "bowling  crease"  being 
marked  with  whitewash  on  the  turf  on  a  line  with  the  stumps 
8  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  with  short  "  return  creases  "  at  right 
angles  to  it  at  each  end;  hut  the  "popping  crease,"  marked 
parallel  to  the  wicket  attd  4  ft.  in  front  of  it,  is  deemed 
of  unKmitad  length.  The  captains  of  the  oiq>o»ng  sides  toss  for 
choice  of  innings,  and  the  winner  of  the  tossi  though  oocasionally, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  ground  or  the  weather  pro^iects, 
electing  to  put  his  adversaries  in  first,  as  a.  general  rule  elects  for 
his  own  side  to  bat  first.  The  captain,  of  the  batting  side  sends 
his  elevm  {tx  whatever  the  number  of  his  team  may  be)  in  to 
bat  in  uiy  order  he  thiiJ[S  best,  and  much  judgment  is  uaed  in 
deciding  what  this  order  shall  be,;  Two  balanen  with  strong 
d^n«ve  powers  and  good  nerve  are  usually  selected  to  open 
the  innings,  the  most  brilliant  run-getters  immedtatdy  fo.llowing 
them,  and  the  weakest  batsmen  going  in  last.  As  there  must 
always,  except  in  the  obsolete  aingle-wicket  cricket,  be  two 
batsmen  in  together,  it  follows  that  when  ten  of  the  side  (in  a 
side  of  eleven)  have  been  put  out,  one  of  the  final  pair  must  he 
"  not  out ";  that  is  to  say,  his  innings  is  terminated  without 
his  getting  out  because  tJiere  is  none  ot  bis  side  left  to  become 
his  partner.  The  batsman  who  b  thus  "  not  out  "  is  said  to 
"  cany  his  bat,"  a  phrase  that  recalls  a  period  when  two  bats 
suffigni  for  the  whole  side,  each  retiring  batsman  leaving  the 
implement  on  the  ground  for  the  use  of  his  successor,  till  at  the 
close  of  the  innings  the  "  not  out "  man  carried  it  back  to  the 
tcot  or  pavilion.  As  the  phrase  is  not  also  applied  to  the  last 
batsman  to  get  out,  who  would  of  couise  have  carried  the  second 
bat  off.  the  ground,  it  was  possibly  at  one  time  restricted  to  a 
player  who  going  in  first  survived  through  the  whole  innings. 
It  should  be  observed  tJi&t  the  term  "  wicket  "  is  used  by 
cricketers. in  a  number  of  difTerent  senses.  Besides  being  the 
name  given  to  the  set  pf  three  stumps  with  their  two  bails  when 
pitched  for  a  match,  it  is  in  an  extended  sense  applied  to  that 
portion  of  the  ground,  also  called  the  "  pitch,"  on  which  the 
stumps  are  pitched,  as  when  it  is  described  as  being  "  a  fast 
wicket,"  a  "sticky  wicket  "  and  so  forth.  It  also  in  several 
idiomatic  expressions  ngnifies  the  getting  out  of  a  batsman 
and  even  the  batsman  himself,  as  in  the  phrases:  "  Grace  lost 
his  wicket  without  scoring,"  "  Grace  went  in  fixst  wicket  down," 
"  when  Grace  got  out  ^n^iand  lost  their  best  wicket,''"  England 
beat  Australia  by  two  wickets.^ 

The  umpires  are  required  to  decide  questions  arising  in  the 
course  of  play  and  to  call  the  "overs,"  the. "  over  "  being  a  series 
of  successive  deliveries  of  the  ball  (usually  six)  by  the  bowler 
from  one  end  of  the  pitch,  the  rest  of  the  "  out "  aide,  or  fielders, 
being  stationed  in  various  positions  in  the  field  according  to 
well-defined  principles.  When  an  "  over  "  has.  been  bowled 
from  one  end  a  different  bowler  then  bowls  an  "  over  "  from  the 
opposite  end,  the  alternation  being  continued  without  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  innings,  and  the  bowlers  being  selected  and 
changed  from  tiifie  to  time  by  the  captsun  of  their  side  at  his 
discretion.  At  the  end  of  every  over  the  fielders  "  change  over  " 
or  otherwise  rearrange  their  places  to  meet  the  batting  from 
the  other  end.  An  over  from  which  no  runs  are  made  off  the 
bat  is  called  a ."  maiden."    A  "  run  "  is  made  when  the  two 


batsmen  chsqge  places,  each  running  from  his  own  to  the  oppomte 
wicket  without  being  "  run  out."  The  aim  of  the  battiitg  side 
is  to  make  as  many  runs  as  possible,  while  the  object  of  the 
fielding  side  b  to  get  their  opponents  out,  and  to  prevent  their 
making  runs  while  in. 

Thece  are  nine  ways  in  which  the  batsman,  or  "  striker,"  cao 
be  pot  out.  Of  these  the  following  five  are  the  most  important. 
(i)  The  striker  b  "  bowled  "  out  if  the  bowler  hits  the  wicket 
with  the  ball,  when  bowling,  and  dblodges  the  bail;  (2)  he  is 
"  caught  "  out  if  the  ball  after  touching  his  bat  or  hand  be  held 
by  any  member  of  the  fielding  side  before  it  touches  the  ground; 
(3}  he  b  "  stun^Kd  "  out  if  the  wicket-keeper  dblodges  the  bail 
with  the  ball,  or  with  hb  band  holding  the  ball,  at  a  moment 
when  the  striker  in  playing  at  the  ball  has  no  part  of  hb  person 
or  bat  in  contact  with  the  ground  behind  the  peeping  crease, 
i.e.  when  the  batsman  is  "out  of  bis  ground";  [4)  he  b  out 
"  l.b.w."  (leg  before  wicket)  if  he  stops  with  any  part  of  his 
person  otiier  than  hb  band,  or  arm  below  the  elbow,  a  ball 
which  in  the  umpire's  judgment  pitched  straight  between  the 
wickets  and  woiUd  have  bowled  the  striker's  wicket;  (5)  if 
when  the  batsmen  are  attempting  to  make  a  run  a  wicket 
b  put  down  (i.e.  the  bail  dislodged)  by  the  ball,  or  by  the  band 
of  any  fieldsman  holding  the  ball,  at  a  moment  when  neither 
batsman  has  any  part  of  hb  person  or  bat  on  the  ground  bahind 
the  popping  crease,  the  nearer  of  the  two  batsmen  to  the  wicket 
so  put  down  is  "  run  out."  The  remaiiuog  four  ways  in  which 
a  batsman  may  be  dismissed  are  (6)  hit  wicket,  (7)  handling  the 
ball,  (S)  hitting  the  ball  more  ttum  once  "  with  intent  to  score," 
and   (g)  obstructing  the  field. 

Tiie  positions  of  the  fieldsmen  are  those  which  experience  proves 
to  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  saving  runs  and  gettiag 
the  batsmen  caught  out.  During  the  middle  ot  the  igth  century 
these  positions  became  almost  stereotyped  according  to  the  pacre 
of  the  bowler's  delivery  and  whether  the  batsmen  were  right 
or  left  handed.  A  certain  number  of  fielders  stood  on  the  "  on  " 
side,  i.e.  the  side  of  the  wicket  on  which  the  batsman  stands,  and 
a  certain  number  on  the  opposite  or  "  off  "  side,  towards  which 
the  batsman  faces.  "  Point  "  almost  invariably  was  placed 
square  with  the  striker's  wicket  some  ten  or  a  dozen  yards 
distant  on  the  "  off  "  side;  "  cover  point  "  to  the  right  of 
"  point "  (as  be  b  looking  towards  the  batsman)  and  several 
yards  deeper;  "  mid  on  "  a,  few  yarda  to  the  right  of  the  bowler, 
and  "  mid  off  "  in  a  corresponding  position  on  his  left,  and  so 
forth.  Good  captains  at  all  times  exercised  judgment  in  modify' 
ing  to  some  extent  the  arrangement  of  the  field  according  to 
circumstances,  but  in  thb  respect  much  was  learnt  from  the 
Australians,  who  on  their  first  visit  to  England  in  1873  varied 
the  positions  of  the  field  according  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
batsmen  and  other  exigencies  to  a  degree  not  previously  practised 
in  England.  The  perfection  of  wicket-keeping  di^layed  by 
the  Australian,  McCarthy  Blackham  (b.  1855),  taught  English 
cricketers  that  on  modem  gn»inds  the  "  long  stop "  could 
be  altogether  dbpeosed  with;  and  tins  position,  .  which  in 
former  days  was.  considered  a  necessary  and  important  one, 
has  since  been  practically  abolished.  In  many  matches  at  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  character  of  modem  bowling,  no  more 
than  a  single  fieldsman  is  placed  on  the  "  on  "  side,  while  the 
number  and  positions  of  iboso  "  in  the  slips,"  i.e.  bebjnd  the 
wicket  on  the  "  off  "  side,  ore  subject  to  no  sort  of  rule,  but  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bowling,  the  state  of  the  ground, 
or  any  other  drcujnstances  that  may  influence  the  judgment 
of  the  captain  of  the  fielding  side.  Charts  such  as  were  once 
common,  showing  the  positions  of  the  fielders  for  fast,  slow  and 
medium  bowling  respectively,  would  therefore  to-day  give  no 
true  idea  of  the  actual  practice;  and  much  of  the  sidll  of  modem 
captaincy  b  shown  in  placing  the  field. 

The  score  b  compiled  by  runs  made  by  the  batsman  and  by  the 
addition  of  "  extras,"  the  latter  consbting  of  *'  byes,"  "  leg- 
byes,"  "  wides  "  and  "  no-balls."  All  these  are  included  in  the 
designation  "  runs,"  of  which  the  total  score  b  composed,  though 
neither  "  wides  "  nor  "  no-balls  "  involve  any  actual  lun  on  the 
part  of  the  batsmen.    They  are  called  by  the  umpire  on  his  own 
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iHiUative,  in  the  one  case  if  the  bowiar's  delivery  passes  the 
batsman  beyond  the  reach  of  hu  bat  ("  wide  "),  and  in  the  other 
if  be  delivers  the  ball  without  having  either  foot  touching  the 
ground  behind  the  "  bowling  crease  "  and  within  the  "  return 
crease,"  or  if  the  t>aU  be  jerked  or  thrown  instead  of  being  botm 
fide  "  bowled."  "  Wide*  "  and  "  norbatls  "  count  as  one  "  run  " 
each,  and  all "  extras  "  are  added  to  the  score  of  the  side  without 
being  credited  to  any  individual  batsman.  The  batsman  may, 
however,  hit  a  "  no-ball  "  and  toake  runs  ofi  it,  the  nms  so  made 
being  scored  to  the  striker's  credit  instead  of  the  "  no-ball " 
being  entered  among  the ''extras,"  The  batsman  maybe  "run 
out  "in  attempting  a  run  oS  a  "  no-ball,"  but  cannot  be  put  out 
ijff  it  in  any  other  way.  ''  Byes  "  are  runs  made  off  a  ball  which 
touches  neither  the  bat  nor  the  person  of  the  batsman, "  leg-byes  " 
off  a  ball  which,  -without  touching  the  bat  or  hand,  touches  any 
other  paft  of  his  person.  With'the  exception  of  these  "  extras  " 
the  score  cbnsists  entirely  of  nina  mode  o0  the  bat. 

Batfing  is  the  most  scientific  feature  of  the  game.  Froficiency 
in  it,  as  In  golf  and  tennis,  depends  in  the  first  instance  to  a  great 
B^tu^_  extent  oh  the  player  assuming  a  correct  attitude  for 
making  his  stroke,  the  position  of  leg,  shoulder  and 
elbow  being  a  matter  of  importance;  and  although  a  quick  and 
iaccurate  eye  may  occasionally  be  sufEcieAt  by  itself  to  make  a 
toltirabfy  successful  lun-getter,  good  style  can  never  be  acquired, 
and  a  consistently  high  level  of  achievement  can  seldom  be 
gained,  by  a  batsman  who  has  neglected  these  rtidimenb.  Good 
batting  consists  in  a  defence  that  is  proof  against  all  the  bowler's 
•craft,  combined 'with  the  skill  to  seize  every  opportunity  for 
making  runs  that  the  latter  may  iniwiveHently  offer.  If  the 
batsman's  whole*  task  consisted  in  keeping  the  ball'oui  of  his 
vricket,  the  accomplishment  of  his  art  would  be  comparatively 
simple;jtis  the  necessity  for  doing  this  while  at  the  same  time  he 
must  prevent  the  ball  from  rising  off  his  bat  into  thfe  air  in  the 
vdlrection  of  any  one  of  eleven  skilfully-placed  fielders,  each  eager 
to  catch  him  out,  that'  oSera  scope  for  the  science  of  a  Grace,  -a 
MacLaren  or  a  1*rumper.  In  early  days  when  the  'wickets  were 
low  and  the  ball  *as  trundled  along  the  ground,  the  curved  bats  of 
the  old  pictures  were  probably  well  adapted  for  hitting,  defence 
being  neglected;  but  when  the  height  of  the  wickets  was  raised, 
and  bowlers  begah  to  jMtch  the  ball  closer  to  the  batsman  so  that 
it  would  reach  the  Wicket  on^  the  first  bound,  defence  of  the  wicket 
became  more  necessary  and  more  difficult.  Hence  the  modern 
straigfat-bladedbat  was  produced,  and  amore  scientific  method -of 
batting  became  possible.  Batting  and  bowling  have  in  fact 
developed  together,  a  new  form  of  attack  requiring  a  new  form  of 
defence.  One  of  the  first  principles  a  young  batsman  has  to 
learn  is  to  play  with  a  "  a  stt-aight  bat  "  when  defeiulinghis  wicket 
against  strai^t  balls.  This  means  that  the  whole  blade  of  the 
bat  should  be  equally  opposite  to  the  line  on  which  the  ball  is 
travelling  towards  him,  in  order  tint  the  ball,  to  whatever  height 
it  may  bound  from  the  ground,  may  meet  the  bat  unless  it 
rises  altogether  over  the  batsman's  hands;  the  tendency  of  the 
untutored  cricketer  beingt>n  the  contrary  to  hold  the  bat  sloping 
outwards  from  the  handle  to  the  point,  as  the  golf-ptayer  holds  his 
"  driver,"  so  that  the  rise  of  the  ball  b  apt  to  cany  it  dear  of  the 
blade.  Standing  then  in  a  correct  position  and  playing  with  a 
Straight  bat,  the  batsman's  chief  concemis  to  calculate  accurately 
the  "  length  "  of  the  ball  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  leave  the  bowler's 
hand.  The  "  length  "  of  the  ball  means  the  distance  from  the 
batsman  at  which  it  pitches,  and  "  good  length  "  is  the  first 
essential  of  the  howler's  art.  The  distance  that  consitntes 
"good  length"  is  not,  however,  to  be  defined  by  precise  measure- 
ment; it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  ground,  and  on  the 
reach  of  the  batsman.  A  "  good-length  ball  "  is  one  that  pitches 
too  far  from  the  batsman  for  him  to  reach  out  to  meet  it  with  the 
bat  at  the  moment  it  touches  the  ground  or  immediately  it  begins 
to  rise,  in  the  manner  kftoWn  as  "  playing  forward  ";  and  at  the 
same  time  not  far  enough  from  him  to  enable  him  to  wait  t!ll  after 
it  has  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  bound  before  playing  it 
with  the  bat,  I.e.  "  playing  back,"  When,  owing  to  the  good 
~  fength  of  the  ball;  the  batsmaii  is  unable  to  play  it  in  either  of 
•  these  two  ways,  but  is  compelled  to  play  at  it  In  the  middle  of  (U 


rise  from  the  ^vund,  he  is  almost  certain,  if  be  does  not  miss  it 
.altogether,  to  scmd  it  up  in  the  air  with  the  dasger  of  being  caught 
out.  If  through  miscalculatien  the  batsman  plays  forwaid  to  a 
ahort-pitched  boll,  he  will  probably  give  a  catch  to  the  t>ow|er  or 
"mid  off,''  if  he  plays  back  to  a  wdi-pitched-up  ball,  he  will 
probably  miss  it  and  be  bOwled  out.  .  Tlte  bolvler  is  tbewfoie 
continually  trying  to  pitch  balls  just  too  short  foi;  safe  forward 
play,  whHe  the  batsman  defeitds  Jiis  wicket  by  playing  forward 
or  back  as  liis  judgment  directs  so  long  as  the  bowling  is  straight 
and  of  approximately  good  length,  and  is  reedy  tbe  instant  h« 
receives  a  bad-length  ball,  or  one  safely  wide  of  the  wicket^  to  hit  it 
along  the  ground  clear  of  tbe  fieldsmen  so  as  to  make  as  numy 
runs  as  he  and  his  partner  can  accomplish  before  the  ball  is 
returned  to  the  'wicket-keeper  or  the  liowlei.  Bub  even  those 
balls  off  which'  runs  are  scored  are  not  to  be, hit  redtlessly  or 
without  scientific  method.  A  different  stroke -is  brought  into 
requisition  according  to  tbe  length  of  tlie  ball  and  its  distance 
wideof  the  wicket  to  the  "  off  "or  "  on  "as  tbe  case  may.  be;  and 
the  greatest  'batsmen  are  those  vho  with  an  almost  imptegiiable 
defence  combine  the  greatest  varietyof  strokes,  whichu  occasion 
demands  they  can  make  with  confidence  and  certainty.  There 
are,  however,  comparatively  few  cricketers  \rho  do  .not  excel  in 
some  particular  strokes  more  thxn  in  others.  One  will  make  TBOBt 
ot  his  runs  by  "  cuts  "  'past  "point,"  or  by  wrist  strokes  behind 
the  wicket,  while  others,  Uke  the  famous  Middlesex  Etonian 
C.  I.  Thornton,  and  tbe  AustraUan  C.  J.  Bonnorj  depend  mainly 
on  powerful  "  drives  "  into  the  detp  fidd  behind  the  bowler's 
wicket.  Some  again,  though  proficient  in  all-round  jUsy,  develop 
exceptional  skill  in  some  one  stroke  which  other  first-clasi  players 
eeldom  attempt.  A  good  illustration  is  the  "  ^ance  stroke  "  o& 
the  legs  which  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  made  with  such'  ease  and  grace. 
All  great  cricketers  in  faot,  while  observit^  certain  general 
principles,  display  some  individuality  of  style,  and  a  bowler  who 
b  familiar  with  a  batsman's  play  is  often  aware  of  some  idiosyn- 
crasy of  which  he  can  take  advantage  in  his  attack. 

Bowling  is,  indeed,  scarcely  less  scientific  than  batting.  It  is 
not,  howevCT,  so  systematically  tangbt  t»  young  amatetirs,  and 
it  may  be  partly  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  that  Bawliag. 
amateur  bowling  is  exceedingly  weak  in  England  as 
compared  with  that  of  professionals.  The  evolution  of  the  art 
of  bowling,  for  it  has  been  an  evolution,  is  ao  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  cricket  which  can  only  be  briefly  outlined  here. 
The  fundamental  law  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  tbe  bonder's 
delivering  the  ball  is  that  the  ball  must  be  bowled,  not  thrown 
or  Jerked.  When  bowling  underhand  along  the  ground  was 
superseded  by  "  length  bowling,"  it  was  found  that  tbe  ball 
might  foe  caused,  by  jerking,  to  travel  at  a  pace  which  «n  Hk 
rough  grounds  was  considered  dangerous;  ttence  the  law  against 
jwking,  which  was  administered  piftctically  by  chalking  tbe  inside 
of  the  bowler's  elbOw;  if  a  chalk  mark  was  found  on  his  ride, 
the  ball  was  not  allowed  as  fair.  The  necessity  of  keefHBf  tbe 
elbow  away  from  the  side  led  gradually  to  the  extcn^on  ofthe 
arm  horiiontally  and  to  round^rm  bowling,  the  invention  of 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  John  Wills  (or  Willes;  b,  17^7) 
of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Nyren,  however,  says  "  Tcun  Walker 
(about  1790)  began  the  system  of  throwing  instead  of  bowling 
now  so  mucb  the  fashioA";  and,  "The  first  I  recollect  seeing 
revive  this  fashion  was  Wills,  a  Sussex  man,"  the  date  of  the 
revival  being  1807.  Walker  was  no-ballod.  Beldham  (1766- 
r86a)  says,  "  TTie  law  against  jerking  was  owing  to  the  frigbtfiil 
pace  Tom  Walker  put  on,  and  I  believe  that  he  afterwards 
-  tried  something  more  like  the  modern  throwing-bowling.  Willes 
was  not  the  inventor  of  that  kind,  or  round-arm  boniing.  He 
only  revived  what  was  forgotten  or  new  to  the  young  fotk." 
Curioudy  enough,  Beldham  also  writes  of  the  same  Tom  Walker 
that  he  Was  "  the  first  lobbing  slow  bowler  "  he  ever  saw, 
and  that"  he  "  did  fed  so  ashamed  of  such  baby  twwKng,  but 
after  aU  be  did  more  than  even  David  Harris  himself."  Round- 
arm  bowHng  was  long  and  vigorously  opposed,  especially  in  1896 
when  three  matches  were  arranged  tietween  England  and  Sussex, 
the  Snssex  Iwwlers  being  rOund-arm  boWlers.  Whetn  England 
hid  lost  the  fint  two  matches,  nine  tit  tbeprofttsiotlab'ivfased 
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to  take  pan  in  the  third,  "  unless  the  SuesCx  bowlers  bowl  fair, 
that  is,  abstain  from  throwing."  Five  of  them^  did  play  and 
Sussex  lost,  but  the  new  style  of  bowling  bad  indicated  its 
ezisteiice.  In  1844  the  M.C.C.'s  revised  law  reads,  "  The  ball 
must  be  bowled,  not  thrown  or  jerked,  and  the  hand  must  not 
be  above  the  shoulder  in  delivery."  Round-arm  boding  was 
thenceforth  legal.  In  1863  Willsher  (1838-1885),  the  Kent 
bowler,  was  no-balled  by  the  umpire  (Lillywhite)  for  raising  his 
hand  too  high,  amid  a  scene  of  excitement  that  almost  equalled 
a  tumult.  Overhand  bawling  was  legalized  on  the  loth  of  June 
1S64  after  strenuous  opposition.  In  eady  days  much  importance 
was  attached  to  great  pace,  but  the  success  of  the  slow  lobbing 
bowling  (pitched  up  underhand)  led  to  its  cultivation;  in  both 
styles  some  of  the  best  performers  delivered  the  baB  with  a 
curious  high  action,  thrusting  the  ball,  as  it  were,  from  close  under 
the  arm-pit.  When  the  advantages  of  bias  (or  twist,  or  break] 
were  first  known  is  not  closely  recorded,  but  we  read  of  one 
Lambom  who  (i^nt  1800)  could  make  the  ball  break  from  leg 
so  that  "  the  Kent  and  Surrey  men  could  ncd  tell  what  to  make 
«f  that  cursed  twist  of  his."  Whatever  the  pace  of  bowling, 
accuracy  is  the  essential  point,  or,  more  correctly,  the  power  of 
accurately  varying  pace,  pitch  and  direction,  so  that  the  batsman 
is  ncvor  at  peace.  If  the  bowler  is  a  mere  machine,  the  batsman 
soon  becomes  his  roaster;  but  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
two  is  supreme  depends  very  largely  on  the  condition  of  the 
turf,  whether  it  be  bard  and  true,  soft  and  wet,  hard  and  rough 
or  soft  and  drying:  the  first  pair  of  conditions  favour  the  bat&- 
men,  the  second  pair  the  bowler. 

The  immense  amount  of  labour  and  expense  devoted  to  the 
preparation  and  care  of  cricket  grounds  has  produced  during 
the  pitst  quarter  of  a  century  a  perfection  of  smoothness  in  the 
.turf  which  has  materially  altered  the  character  of  the  game.  On 
the  rough  and  fiery  pitches  of  earher  days,  on  which  a  "  long 
stop  "  was  indispensable,  the  behaviour  of  the  ball  could  not  be 
reckoned  upon  by  the  batsman  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
The  first  ball  of  an  "  over  "  might  be  a  "  shooter,"  never  rising 
as  much  as  an  inch  off  the  ground,  the  next  might  bound  over 
his  head,  and  the  third  pursue  some  equally  eccentric  course. 
But  on  the  best  grounds  of  to^ay,  subject  to  the  well-understood 
changes  due  to  weather,  the  bound  of  the  ball  is  so  regular  as 
to  be  calculable  with  reasonable  certainty  by  the  batsman. 
The  result  has  been  that  in  fine  weather,  when  wickets  are  true 
and  fast,  bowlers  have  become  increasingly  powerless  to  defeat 
the  batsmen.  In  other  words  the  defence  has  been  strengthened 
out  of  proportion  to  the  attack.  Bowlers  have  consequently  to 
a  great  extent  abandoned  all  attempt  to  bowl  the  wicket  down, 
aSming  inatead  at  effecting  their  purpose  by  bowling  dose  to  but 
dear  of  the  wicket,  with  the  d^dgn  of  getting  the  batsman  to 
give  catches.  Many  batsmen  of  the  stubbornly  defensive  type, 
known  in  cricket  slang  as  "  stonewallers,"  retaliated  by  leaving 
such  bsUs  alone  together,  or  stopping  them  deliberately  with  the 
legs  instead  of  the  bat. 

These  tactics  caused  the  game  to. become  very  slow;  over  after 
over  was  bowled  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  score  a  run 
and  without  apparent  prospect  of  getting  a  wicket.  This  not 
only  injured  the  pt^ularity  of  the  game  from  the  spectator's 
point  of  view,  but,  in  conjunction  with  the  enormous  scores  that 
became  conunon  in  dry  seasons,  made  it  so  difficult  to  finish  a 
match  within  the  three  days  to  whidi  first-class  matches  in 
England  are  invariably  limited,  that  nearly  70%  of  the  total 
number  of  fixtures  in  some  seasons  were  drawn.  Cricketers  of 
an  older  generation  have  complained  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
partly  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  time  wasted  by  contemporary 
cricketers.  These  critics  see  no  reason  why  half  of  a  summer's 
day  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  cricket  begins,  and  they 
comment  with  some  scorn  on  the  interval  for  tea,  and  the 
fastidiousness  with  which  play  is  frequently  interrupted  on 
account  of  imperfect  light  or  for  other  unimperative  reasons. 
Various  suggestions  have  been  made,  including  proposals  for 
enlarging  the  wicket,  for  enabling  the  attack  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  increasing  strength  of  the  defence.  But  the  M.C.C., 
the  only  recognized  source  of  cricket  legislation,  has  displayed 


a  cantious  but  wise  conservatism,  due  to  theiact  that  its  authority 
rests  on  no  sanction  more  formal  than  that  of  prestige  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  cricketing  world;  and  consequently  no  drastic 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  laws  of  the  game,  the  only  im- 
portant amendments  of  recent  yeais  being  that  which  now 
permits  a  side  to  close  its  JTinings  voluntarily  under  certain 
condiUons,  and  that  which,  in  substitution  for  the  fonuer  hard 
and  fast  rule  for  the  "  follow  on,"  has  given  an  coition  in  the 
matter  to  the  side  possessing  the  reqiusite  lead  on  the  fit^t 
innings. 

Early  Players. — ^If  the  era  of  the  present  form  of  cricket  can 
very  prt^Mrly  be  dated  from  the  visit  of  the  first  Australian  team 
to  England  in  1878,  some  raumeradon  must  be  made  of  a  few  of 
the  cricketers  who  took  part  in  first-class  matches  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  19th  century.  Among  amateurs  should  be  noted 
the  two  fast  bowlers.  Sir  F.  H.  Bathurst  (1807-1881;  Eton, 
Hampshire),  and  Harvey  Fellowes  (b.  i8a6;  Eton);  the 
batsman  N.  Felix  (1804-1876;  Surrey  and  Kent),  who  was 
a  master  of  "  cutting  "  and  one  of  the  earhest  to  adopt  batting 
gloves;  the  cricketing  champion  of  his  time  Alfred  Mynn  (1S07- 
i86ii  Kent);  and  the  keen  player  F.  P.  Miller  (1828-1875; 
Surrey),  The  three  MarEhams,  Rev.  C.  D,  Maisham  (b.  1835), 
R.  H.  fi.  Marsham  (b.  1833)  and  G.  Marsham  (b.  1849),  all  of 
Eton  and  Oxford,  were  as  famous  as  the  Studds  in  the  'eighties; 
and  R.  Hankey  (1833-1886;  Harrow  and  Oxford)  was  a  great 
scorer.  In  the  next  generation  one  of  the  greatest  bats  of  his 
own  or  any  time  was  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell  (1843-1905 ;  Eton,  Oxford, 
Hants).  A  very  attractive  run-getter  was  C.  F.  Buller  (b- 
18461  Harrow,  Middlesex);  an  all  too  brief  career  was  that 
of  C.  J.  Ottaway  (1850-1878;  Eton,  Oxford,  Kent  and  Middle- 
sex) ;  whilst  A.  Lubbock  (b.  1845;  Eton,  Kent)  was  a. sound  bat, 
andD.  Buchanan  (1830-1900;  Rugby  and  Cambridge)  a  destruc- 
tive bowler,  as  was  also  A.  Appleby  (1843-1903;  Lancashire). 

Of  the  professionals,  FuUer  PUch  (1803-1870)  and  E.  G. 
Wenman  (1803-1897)  were  great  bats;  T.  Box  (1808-1876)  the 
most  skilled  wicket-keeper  of  his  time;  W.  Lillywhito  (1793- 
1854),  one  of  the  first  round-arm  bowlers,  renowned  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  pitch,  and  W.  Clark  (1J9&-185&)  possessed 
wonderful  variety  of  pace  and  pitch.  It  was  the  last-named  who 
organized  the  All  England  Eleven,  and  he  was  not  chosen  to 
represent  the  players  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
George  Parr  (1816-1891),  the  greatest  leg-hitter  in  England,  had 
no  professional  rival  until  the  advent  of  Richard  Daft  (1835- 
1900).  J.  Dean  (1816-1891)  was  the  finest  long-stop,  Juliiu 
Caesar  (i83o-i878)ahard clean  hitter, as  was  G.  Anderson  (i8a6- 
1903),  and  T.  Lockyer  (1836-1869)  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
prominent  wicket-keeper  who  took  balls  wide  on  the.  l^-side. 
Of  bowlers,  E.  Willsher  (1838-1885}  would  ^em  to  have  been  the 
most  difficult,  W.  Maitingell  (1818-1897)  being  a  very  good 
medium-paced  bowler,  and  J.  Wisden  (1836-1884). a  very  fast 
bowler  but  short  in  his  length.  Four  famous  bowlers  of  a  later 
date  are  George  Freeman  (1844-1895),  J.  Jackson  (1833-1901), 
G.  Tarrant  (183S-1870)  and  G.  Wootton  (b.  1834).  With  them 
must  be  mentioned  the  great  batsmen,  T.  Hayward  (1835-1876) 
andR.  Carpenter  (1830-igoi),  as  well  as  twoot  her  keen  cricketers, 
H.  H.  Stephenson  (1833-1896)  and  T.  Heame(j826-igoo). 

Since  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  sort  of  cricket  to 
engagepubjic  attention  has  very  greatly  chai^d,  and  the  change 
has  become  emphasized  since  the  exchange  of  visits  between 
Australian  and  English  teams  has  become  an  established  feature 
of  first-class  cricket.  First-class  cricket  has  become  more  forma], 
more  serious  and  more  spectacular.  The  contest  for  the  county 
diampionship  has  introduced  an  annual  competition,  closely 
followed  by  the  public,  between  standing  rivals  familiar  with  each 
other's  play  ajid  record;  an  increased  importance  has  become 
attached  to  "  averages  "  and  "  records,"  and  it  is  felt  by  some 
that  the  purely  sporting  side  of  the  game  has  been  damaged  by 
the  change.  Professionalism  has  increased,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  not  a  few  players  who  appear  before  the  public  as 
amateurs  derive  an  income  under  some  pretext  or  other  from 
the  game.  Cricket  on  the  village  green  has  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  almost  ceased  to  exist,  while  immense  crowds  congregate 
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to  watch  county  inatclus  in  the  great  towns;  but  this  must  no 
doubt  be  ia  part  attributed  to  the  movement  of  population  from 
the  country  districts ;  and  some  compensation  is  to  be  found  in 
league  cricket  (see  below),  and  in  the  numerous  clubs  for  the 
employees  of  business  firms  and  large  shops,  and  for  the  membeis 
of  social  institutes  of  all  kinds,  which  play  matches  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  and  other  cities.  At  an  earlier  period  two  great  pro- 
fessional OTganizations,  "  The  All  England,"  fonned  in  1846,  and 
"  The  United  All  Enfiiand,"  toured  the  country,  mainly  for  profit, 
playing  local  sides  in  which  "  given  men,"  generally  good  pro- 
fessional players,  figured.  They  did  much  good  work  in  popu- 
larizing the  game,  and  an  annual  match  between  the  two  at 
Lord's  on  Whit-Monday  was  once  a  great  feature  of  the  season; 
but  the  increase  of  county  cricket  led  eventually  to  their 
disbandment. 

At  this  period,  and  much  later,  the  first-class  matches  of 
"M.C.C.  andground"  (i.e.  ground-staS, or  professionals  attached 
to  the  club)  occupied  a  far  greater  amount  of  importance  than  is 
at  present  the  case.  In  recent  years  over  150  minor  matches  of 
the  utmost  value  in  propagating  the  best  interests  of  cricket  are 
annually  played  by  the  leading  club.  League  cricket  has  of  late 
become  exceedingly  popular,  especiaUy  in  the  North  of  England, 
a  number  of  clubs — about  twelve  to  sixteen — combining  to  form 
B  "  League"  and  playing  home-and-home  matches,  each  one 
with  each  of  the  others  in  turn;  points  are  scored  according  as 
each  club  wins,  loses,  or  draws  matches,  the  championship  of  the 
"  League  "  being  thus  decided. 

English  County  Cricket. — The  first  Englbh  inter-county 
match  which  is  recorded  was  [dayed  on  Richmond  Green  in 
1730  between  Surrey  and  Middlesex;  but  for  very  many  years, 
thoughcoun  tiesplayedcounties,  there  was  nosystematic  organiza- 
tion, matches  crften  being  played  at  odds  or  with  "given" 
players,  who  had  no  county  connexion  with  the  side  they  rcpre- 
seated.  This  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  custom  of  playing 
for  stakes.  It  was  not  till  1873  that  any  real  eSort  was  made 
to  organize  county  cricket.  In  that  year  the  M.C.C.  took  the 
initiative  by  offering  a  cup  for  competition  between  the  counties, 
six  of  which  were  to  be  selected  by  the  M.C.C,  the  matches  to 
be  played  at  Lord's,  but  the  scheme  fell  through  owing  to  the 
coolness  of  the  counties  themselves.  It  was  only  in  i  S90  that  the 
counties  were  formally  and  officially  classified,  Notts  (the  county 
,dub  dating  from  iSsg),  Lancashire  (1864),  Surrey  (1845),  Kent 
(1842),  Middlesex  (1864),  Gloucestershire  (i86g),  Yorkshire 
(t86z),  and  Sussex  (1839),  being  regarded  as  "  first-class,"  as 
indeed  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of  their  existence;  and 
by  degrees  other  counties  were  promoted  to  this  class;  Somerset 
in  1893;  Derbyshire,  Essex,  Leicestershire,  Warwickshire  in 
1894;  Hafflpshitc  in  1895;  Worcestershire  in  1899;  North- 
amptonshire in  1905. 

In  1887  the  County  Cricket  Council  had  been  formed,  working 
with  and  not  against  the  Marylebone  Club,  for  the  management 
of  county  cricket,  but  the  council  dissolved  itself  in  1890,  and 
it  was  then  arranged  that  the  county  secretaries  and  delegates 
should  meet  and  discuss  such  matters,  and  request  the  M.C.C.  to 
consider  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  practically  to  act 
as  patron  and  arbitrator.  In  1905  an  Advisory  Cricket  Com- 
mittee was  formed  "  with  the  co-operation  of  the  counties,  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  procedure  in  dealing  with  important 
matters  arising  out  of  the  development  of  cricket,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  "  (the  quota tirai  is  from  the  annual  report  of  M.C.C. 
in  1905)  "  to  bring  the  counties  into  closer  touch  with  the 
M.C.C."  Various  methods  have  been  tried  as  to  the  assignment 
of  points  or  marks,  the  following  being  the  Ibt  of  champion 
counties  up  to  1909:— 


1864  Surrey 

1865  Notts 

1866  MiddleneX 

1867  Yorkshire 

1868  Yorkshire 
1B69  Notts 

1870  Yorkshire 

1871  Notts 

1872  Surrey  ) 
Ghmcestenhire  ( ' 


1873  Surrey 

1874  Gloucestershire 

1875  Notts 

1870  Gloucestershire 

1877  Glouceaterahire 

1878  Notts 

.87,  fi.^»^i«j^„ 

!88o  Notts 

i88t  Lancashire 


>  equal 


tafia  Lancadure ) 
Notts  J 

1883  Yorkshire 

1884  Notts 

1885  Notts 

1886  Notts 

1887  Surrey 

1890  Surrey 

1891  Surrey 
1893  Surrey 

1893  Yorkshire 

1894  Surrey 


1895  Surrey 

1896  Yorkshire 

1897  Lancashire 

1898  Yorkshire 

1899  Surrey 

1900  Yorkshire 

1901  Yorkshire 
looa  Yorkshire 

Middlesex 
Lancashire 

1905  Yorkshire 

1906  Kent 

1907  Notts 
190a  Yorkshire 
1909  Kent 
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English  county  cricket  is  now  the  most  firmly  established  cricketing 
institution  in  the  world,  but  in  its  earlier  stages  it  owed  much  in 
different  counties  to  enthusiastic  individuals  and  famous  ri,.  nmam 
cricketing  faraiUea  whose  enecvies  were  devoted  to  its  ^il)"' 
encouragement  and  support.     "H*  Gloucestershire  beloogs  atMUtT^ 
the  honour  of  the  ereatest  name  in  the  history  of  the  game.  ,^^^ 
Dr  W.  G.  Grace  (q.v.)  was  not  only  the  most  brilliant  all- 
round  cricketer  in  the  world,  but  be  remained  supreme  after  reaching 
an  age  when  most  cricketers  have  long  abandoned  the  game.     He 
and  his  two  famous  brothers,  E.  M.  Grace  (b.  i8ai)  atyi  G.  F.  Grace 
{1850-1880),  rendered  invaluable  service  to  theu-  county  for  many 
years;  and  not  to  their  county  alone,  for  the  great  part  they  played 
tor  a  generation  in  first-claas  cricket  did  much  to  increase  the  growing 

Kpularily  of  the  county  fixture*.  A  separate  article  is  devoted  50 
■  W.  G.  Grace,  whose  name  as  tlie  champion  of  the  game  will 
always  be  associated  with  its  history.  And  of  Dr  E.  M.  Grace  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  besides  being  the  moat  daring  field  at 
"  point "  ever  seen,  be  altogether  took  11,09a  wickets  and  scored 
JSfi^S  runa-  In  more  recent  years  some  excellent  cricketers 
have  been  associated  with  Gloucestershire,  such  as  F.  Townsend, 
and  the  professional  Board;  but  foremost  stands  G.  L.  Jessop, 
a  somewhat  "  unorthodox  "  batsman  famous  for  his  powers  of 
hitting. 

What  W.  G.  Grace  did  for  Gloucestershire.  Lord  Harris  (b.  1851) 
did  for  Kent,  and  his  services  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  his  perform- 
ances in  the  field  alone,  great  as  they  were.  His  inlluence  Ktat- 
was  always  exerted  to  impart  a  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
and  honourable  distinction  to  the  national  game.  Kent  had  been  a 
home  of  cricket  since  the  first  half  of  the  iStb  century,  but  it  was 
Lord  Harris  more  than  any  other  individual  who  made  it  a  first-class 
county,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  distinguished  amateurs  who 
have  taken  part  in  its  matches.  The  Hon.  Ivo  Blich,  afterwards 
Lord  Darnley  |b.  1859),  and  F.  Marchant  (b.  1864),  both  Etonians 
like  Lord  Harris  himself;  the  two  Harrovians,  W.  H,  Patterson 
(b.  1859)  and  M.  C.  Kemp  (b.  iSea).  and  the  Wykehamist  J.  R. 
Mason  (b.  1874)  are  names  that  show  the  place  taken  by  public 
school  men  in  the  annals  of  Kent  cricket,  while  the  family  of  Hearnes 
supplied  the  county  with  some  famous  professionals.  Amateur 
batsmen  like  W.  Kashleigh,  C.  J.  Bumup,  E.  W.  Dillon  and  A.  P. 
Day  have  been  prominent  in  the  Kent  eleven;  and  in  Fielder  and 
Blythe  they  have  had  two  first-class  professional  bowlers.  The 
"  Kent  nursery  "  at  Tonbridge  has  proved  a  valuable  institution  for 
trainii^  young  professional  players,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  rising  reputation  of  Kent,  which  justihed  itself  when  the  county 
won  the  championship  in  1906,  largely  owing  to  the  admirable 
batting  of  the  amateur  K.  L.  Hutchinss. 

Middlesex  and  Lancashire,  not  less  than  Kent,  have  been  indebted 
to  the  great  public  schot^s,  and  especiaUy  to  Harrow,  which  provided 
both  counties  with  famous  captains  wno  directed  their  fnggimmj 
fortunes  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of  over  twenty  years.  f_^  ,  ^ 
I.  D.  Walker,  the  most  celebrated  of  seven  crictering  ^^ 
brothers,  all  Harrovians,  who  founded  the  Middlesex 
County  Club,  handed  on  the  captaincy,  after  a  personal  record  of 
astonishing  brilliancy,  to  a  younger  Harrow  and  Oxford  cricketer, 
A.  J.  Webbe,  who  was  one  of  the  finest  leg-bitters  and  one  of  the 
safest  out-fielders  of  his  day,  and  a  captain  of  consummate  judgment  , 
and  knowledge  of  the  game.  A.  N.  Hornby,  a  contemporary  at 
Harrow  of  I.  D.  Walker,  was  for  many  years  the  soul  of  Lancashire 
cricket,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  captaincy  of  the  county  by  the 
still  more  famous  Harrovian.  A.  C.  Mad-aren,  one  of  the  greatest 
batsmen  in  the  history  of  cricket,  whose  record  for  Ewlano  in  teat 
matches  against  Australia  was  almost  unrivalled.  In  1895,  ^^^'^  ^^ 
headed  the  batting  averages,  MacLarcn  made  the  hi^est  mdividual 
score  in  a  first-class  match ,  viz.  434  against  Somersetshire.  Middlesex 
has  also  the  distinction  of  havii^  produced  the  two  greatest  amateur 
wicket-keepers  in  the  history  of  English  cricket,  namely,  the  Hon. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  (b.  1857)  and  Gregor  MacGruEor,  both  of  whom, 
after  playing  for  Camlnndee  University,  gave  their  services  to  the 
Metropolitan  county;  while  L.ancaahire  can  boast  of  the  greatest 
professional  wicket-keeper  in  Richard  Pilling  (1855-1891),  whose 
reputation  has  not  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  most  proficient  of 
more  recent  years.  Another  famous  Cambridge  University  cricketer, 
a  contemporary  of  Lyttelton,  who  was  invaluable.  to,LancasbireJr 
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n  and  as  a  slow  bowler;  and  other  names  memorable  in  Lanca- 
shire cricket  were  R.  G.  Barlow  (b.  1859),  whose  stubborn  batting 
was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lapid  run-getting  of  HOrnby  and  the 

Krfect  style  of  Steel;  John  Briggs  (1862-1902),  whoae  slow  left- 
nd  bowling  placed  him  at  the  nead  of  the  bowling  averages  in 
1890:  John  Crossland  (1853-1903)  and  A.  Mold  (b.  1865),  both  of 
whom  were  destructive  fast  bowlers;  J.  T.  Tyldesley  and  R.  H. 
SjMoner,  both  among  the  most  brilliant  batsmen  of  a  later  genera- 
tion; and  W.  BrearJey,  the  amateur  fast  bowler. 

Middlesex,  like  Kent,  has  been  better  served  by  amateurs  than 
professionals.  Indeed,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  J.  T.  Hearne, 
who  headed  the  bowling  averages  in  1891,  iB<»6  and  1898,  and  of  the 
imported  Australian  A.  E.  Trott,  few  professionals  of  high  merit  are 
conspicuously  associated  with  the  history  of  the  county  cricket. 
Trott,  in  1899  and  again  tn  1900,  performed  the  previously  unprece- 
dented' feat  of  taking  over  two  hundred  wickets  and  scoring  over 
one  thousand  runs  in  the  same  season.  And  in  his  "  benefit  match  " 
in'  May  190^  at  Lord's  he  achieved  the  "  hat  trick  "  twice  in  one 
imlngB,  taking  first  four  and  then  three  wickets  with  successive 
balls.  But  if  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  professionals  in  Middlesex 
cricket,  the  count]/  has  produced  an  abundance  of  celebrated 
amateurs.  In  addition  to  the  Walkers  and  A.  J|.  Webbe,  the  metro- 
politan county  was  the  home  of  the  celebrated  hitter,  C  I.  Thornton, 
and  of  the  Studd  family,  who  learnt  their  cricket  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge  University.  C,  T.  Studd,  one  of  the  most  polished 
batsmen  who  ever  played  cricket,  was  at  the  same  time  an  excellent 
medium -paced  bowler,  and  his  brother  C  B.  Studd  is  remembered 
especially  for  his  fielding,  though  like  his  elder  brother,  f.  E.  K. 
Studd,  he  was  an  all-round  cncketcr  of  the  greatest  v^iue  to  a 
county  team.  Sir  T,  C.  O'Brien,  who  made  his  reputation  by  a  fine 
innings  for  Oxford  University  against  the  Australian  teani  of  1S83, 
sustained  it  in  the  following  years  by  many  brilliant  performs 
for  Middlesex.    A-  E.  Stoddart  for  several  yearswas  the  best 


setter  in  the  Middlesex  eleven;  and  W.  J.  Ford  and  his  younger 
brother,  F.  p.  J.  Ford,  were  conspicuous  among  many  prominent 
Middlesex  batsmen.    InmorerEcent  timestheOSonianP.F.  Warner 


1873),  both  as  captain  and  as  batsman',  did  splendid  work;  and 
J.   T.   Bosaoquet,   besides  assbting   powerfully   with   the  bat, 
became  famous  lor  inau^rating  a  new  style  of  curly  bowling 


{"  googlies  ")  of  a  very  effective  type. 
'  A  glance  at  the  table  given  above  shows  the  high  place  occupied 
by  Surrey  in  the  past.  Surrey  county  cricket  can  be  traced  as  far 
_^  back  as  1730.    Pycroft  observes  that  "  the  name  of  Surrey 

Sirmy,        ._  — ^  umted  tounty  chib  is  quite  lost  in  the  annals  of 


asionally  played  for  the  county,  and  so  also  had  James  Broad- 
Dndge  (1T96-1843)  and  W.  Lambert  (1779-1851).  Kenmnjton  Oval 
beiame  the  Surrey  county  eround  in  1845,  the  property  being  leased 
from  the  duchy  01  Cornwall;  and  in  the  years  immediately  fonowing 
the  county  team  included  H.  H.  Stephenson  (1833-1896),  Caflyn 
{b.  1828),  N.  Felix,  and  Lockyer  {1826-1869);  among  a  later  genera- 
tion appeared  such  well-remembered  names  as  Jupp,  Southerton, 
Pooley  and  R,  Hirmphrey.  After  being  champion  county  in  1873, 
Surrey  did  not  again  attain  the  same  position  for  fourteen  years, 
but  for  the  ndxt  ten  years  maintained  an  almost  uninterrupted 
supremacy.  The  greatest  credit  was  due  to  the  energetic  direction 
of  J.  Shuter  (b.  1853),  who  kept  togetlier  a  remafkaWe  combination 
of  cricketers,  such  as  W.  W.  Read  (1855-1906),  Maurice  Read  (b. 
1859),  George  Lohmann  (i8^-i9o(),  and  Robert  Abel  (b.  1859), 
all  of  whom  were  among  the  greatest  players  of  their  period.  Loh- 
'  mann  in  1885-1890  would  alone  have  made  any  side  famous;  and 
in  the  same  yeare  when  he  was  heading  the  bowling  avera^s  and 
pmving  himself  the  most  deadly  bowler  in  the  country,  W.  W.  Read 
was  performing  prodigies  of  batting.  No  sooner  did  the  latter  begin 
to  4leel*ne  in  power  than  Abel  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
batting  avera^s,  Scoring  with  astonishing  consistency  in  1897^1900, 
In  18^  he  made  357  not  out  in  an  innings  against  Somersetshire, 
'  *  1  1901  his  aggregate  of  3309  was  the  largest  then  compiled. 


been  at  Surre>-'s  service.    W.  Lockwood  (b.  1 868)  became  almost 
deadly  a  bowler  as  Lohmann,  and  Tom  Richardson  (b.  1870)  was  tnc 
terror  of  al!   Surrey's  opponents  for  several   seasons  after   1893. 
Richardson  toot  in  all  no  leas  than  1340  wickets  at  the  cost  of  20,000 
runs.    Tom  Hayward  (b.  1867),  nephew  of  the  renowned  Cambridge 

eofessional  of  the  same  name,  succeeded  Abel  as  the  leading  Surrey 
tsman,  his  play  in  the  test  matches  of  [B99,  when  he  averaged  65, 
being  superb.  During  the  following  years  his  reputation  was  fully 
maintained,  and  in  1906  he  had  a  particularly  successful  season. 
Key  was  followed  In  the  captaincy  by  D.  L.  A.  Jephson,  but  the 
county  did  not  in  the  opening  years  of  the  aofh  century  maintain 
the  high  place  it  occupied  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th.  It 
possessed  some  excellent  professionals,  however,  in  Hayes,  Hobbe 
and  Lees,  and  ttie  season  of  1906,  under  the  captaincy  of  Lord 
Dalmeny,  showed  a  revival,  a  new  fast  bowler  being  found  in  N,  A. 
Knox,  and  a  fine  batsman  and  bowler  in  J.  N.  Crawford- 


Several  of  the  celebmtcd  crickMen  of  eor^  : 

lioned  as  having  played  for  the  Surrey  club   — . 

associated  with  the  adjoining  county  of  Sussex,  whose 


already  men- 


played  against  Kent,  the  chief  promoters  of  which  were  the  duke 
of  Rkhmood  and  Sir  William  Gage.  One  of  the  earliest  famous- 
cricketers,  Richard  Newlaod  (d.  1 791),  was  a  Sussex  man;  and  James 
Broadbridge,  W.  Lambert,  Tom  Box,  and  the  great  Lillywbite 
family  were  all  member?  of  the  Sussex  county  team.  Lambert,  in 
a  match  acainst  Epsom,  plaj^  at  Lord's  in  1817,  madea"<Bntury  " 
(one  hundred  runs)  in  each  innings,  a  feat  not  repeated  in  ftiet-cbss 
cricket  for  fifty  years;  and  the  occasion  was  the  first  when  the 
aegregate  of  a  thousand  runs  was  scored  in  a  match.  Broadbridge 
played  for  Sussex  in  five  reigns,  while  Box^  (1808-1876)  keptwicket 
for  the  county  for  twenty-four  years  without  mining  a  match> 
Notwithstanding  this  dbtinguished  history,  Sussex  never  attained 
the  highest  place  in  the  county  rivalry,  and  for  a  number  of  vears 
towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  left-handed  batting  of  F.  M. 
Lucas  (1860-1887)  alone  saved  the  county  from  complete  insignific- 
ance. A  revival  came  when  W,  L.  Murdoch  (b.  1855),  of  Austf&Iian 
celebrity,  qualified  for  Stissx;  and  at  a  still  later  date  the  fortitaes 
of  tiie  county  were  raised  by  the  inclusion  in  its  eleven  of  Kumar 
Shri  Ranjitsinhji,  afterwards  H.H.  the  Jam  of  Nawanagar  (b.  18^2), 


scored  3780  rl 


1896,  avetaging  57,  while  in  county  matches  in 
1999  nis  aggregate  was  2555,  with  an  average  of  75-  Ev^n  this 
(Krformance  was  beaten  in  1900  when  he  scored  a  total  of  2563  runs, 
giving  an  average  for  the  season  of  83.  In  all  matches  his  aggregates 
were  3150  in  1^9,  and  3065  in  1900.  Not  less  remarkable  was  the 
cricket  of^C.  B.  Fry  (b.  187a),  who  came  from  Oxford  University  to- 
become  a  mainstay  of  Sussex  cricket,  and  who  in  1901  performedl 
the  unparalleled  feat  of  scoring  in  successive  innings  106,  2og,  149,, 
105,  140  and  105.  his  aggregate  for  the  season  being  31*7  with  an- 
average  o!  78-  In  1905  tiis  average  for  Sussex  was  86,  but  in  the 
following  year  an  accident  kept  him  out  of  the  cricket  field  throughouf: 
the  season;  atvJ  ia  1909  he  transferreil  his  services  to  Hampshire- 

If  Kent  and  Middlesex  inay  be  described  as  the  counties  of 
amateurs,  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  should  be  called  the. 
counties  of   famous   professionals.      Between    1864  and  k,m. 

I&89  Nottinghamshire  was  champion  county  twelve  times  "»»■ 

and  the  county  eleven  was  as  a  rule  composed  almost  entirely  o! 
professional  players,  among  whom  have  been  many  of  the  greatest 

any  of  the  pretexts  by 

accept  payment  for  their- 
services  while  continuing  to  cling  to  the  status  of  the  amateur- 
William  Oscroft  (1843-igos)  was  one  of  Nottinghamshire's  early 
batting  heroes,  and  in  Alfred  Shaw  (b-  184a)  and  F.  Moriey  (1850- 
1884)  the  county'  possesaed  an  invaluable  pair  of  bowlers.  William 
Gunn  (b.  1858),  besides  being  a  magniGcQiit  lielder  "in  the  country,"* 
was  an  exceptionally  able  batsman;  but  his  performances  did  not 
equal  those  of  his  greater  contemporary,  Arthur  Shrewsbury,  who  in 
six  years  betireen  1885  and  1892  heeded  the  English  batting  average*. 
Shrewsbury's  perfect  style  combined  with  inexhaustible  patienoe 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  "  classical  "  batsmen  of  English 
cricket.  Of  the  batsmen  nicknamed"  storje  wallers,"  whoat  one  time- 
endangered  the  popularity  of  first-class  cricket,  was'W.  Scotton 
(1856-1893);  and  among  the  other  numerous  ptofessiDnals  wbMfr 
cricket  contributed  to  the  renown  of  Nottinghamshire  were  Barneft 
(i85?-Ti899),  at  times  a  most  formidable, bat;.  Flowers  (b.  1856), 
always  useful  both  with  the  bat  and  the  ball;  W.  Attewell  (b.  1861), 
a  remarkably  steady  bowler  who  bowled  an  abnormal  number  of 
maiden  overs;  Mordecai  Sherwio  (b.  1851),  an  excellent  luceessor 
to  T.  Plumb  (b.  1833)  and  F-  Wild  (1847-1893)  as  wicket-keeper 
for  .the  county;  and  among  more  recent  plavers,  J.  Iremonger  (b- 
1877)  and  John  Gunn,  both  of  whom  proved  themselves  cricketers 
worthy  of  the  Notts  traditions.  J.  A.  Dixon  (b.  1861),  one  of  the 
few  amatenre  of  the  Nottinghamshire  records,  was  for  some  time 
captain  of  the  county  team;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  A-  O-  Jones 
(b.  1873),  a  dashing  batsman,  who  in  1S99  was  partner  with  Shrews- 
bury when  the  pair  scored  391  for  the  first  wicket  in  a  match  against 
Gloqcestershire- 

"The  history  of  Yorkshire  cricket  is  modern  in  comparison  with 
that  of  Surrey,  Sussex  or  Kent.  The  codnty  dub  only  dates  from 
1861,  and  for  some  years  the  team  waa  composed  entirely  YaritbH*. 
of  professionals.  But  though  Yorkshire  attained  the  w""™*- 
championship  three  times  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  county 
club's  existence,  thirteen  years  elapsed  after  1870  before 


supremacy  being  In  no  small  measure  due  to  the  captaincy  of  Lord 
Hawfce  (b.  lB6o>,  who  played  continuously  for  the  county  from  hia 
university  days  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  whose  influence  on 
Yorkshire  cricket  was  unique.  But  before  his  time  Yorkshire  had 
already  produced  some  notable  cricketers,  such  as  George  Ulyett 
(1857-1898),  who  headed  the  batting  averages  in  1878.  and  who 
'  fine  fast  howler;  Louis  Itell  (b.   1852),  a  patient  batr 
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Bates  (193S-I90O),  too,  was  elFectiTe  both  as  bataman  and  bowler; 
and  Tom ' Eihmett  (1841-1904),  long  pi'overbial  for  bowKng  "a 
wide  and  a  wicket,"  was  dcEcrvedly  popular. '  To  the  earlier  period 
belenced  two  fa»t  bovlers,  George  Freeman  (18^-1895)  and  Allan 


Hill  {d.  1845),  and  the  eminent  wicket-keeper  Pincher  (1841-1903), 
who  was  succeedikl  by  J.  Hunter  (lejT-tSgO,  and  later  by  hii 
brother  Daniel  Hmrter  (tf.  i8fei).    The  full  effect  of  Lord  Hawke'i 


energetic  captaincy  was  seen  in  1900,  when  Yorkshire  played  through 
a  programtne  of  twenty-eight  fixtures  without  sustaining  a  defeat; 
and  the  county's  record  was  but  little  inferior  in  both  the  following 
years  and  again  in  1905,  in  each  ai  which  years  it  retained  the 
championship.  It  was  duririg  this  period  that  as  notable  a  group  of 
cricketers  wore  the  York^re  colours  as  ever  aM>eared  in  county 
matches.  Edmund  Peate  (1856-1900),  one  of  the  finest  bowlers 
in  his  day,  did  not  survive  to  take  part  in  the  later  triumphs  of  his 
county:  but  the  period  bcginnii)gin  I890saw  J.  T.  Brown.  J.  Tunni- 
cKffe,  R.  Peel.  W.  Rhodes,  George  Hirst  and  the  Hon.  F.  S.  Jackson 
in  the  field.  The  t*w  first  named  became  famous  for  their  first 
wicket  partnerships^  In  i896,ina  matcjla^inst  Middlesex  at  Lard's 
these  two  batsmen  scored  1^9  before  being  separated  in  the  first 
innings,  and  in  the  second  knocked  off  the  147  required  to  win  the 
■natch.  In  the  following  year  they  rtiade  378  for  the  first  wkket 
against  Surrey^and  during  their  tareers  they  scored  over  a  hundred 
for  thi  first  w^ket  on  no  less  than  fifteen  occasions,  the  ETeatcst  feat 
of  ail  being  id  1S98,  when' they  beat  the  world's  record  by  staying 
together  tifl  554  runs  had  been  compiled,  fte!  was  for  many  years 
an  untiring  bowler,  tind  Yofkabire  was  fortunate  in  discovering  a 
successor  of  even  superior  skill  in  Wilfrid  Rhodes,  who  in  1900  took 
over  360  wickets  at  a  cost  of  la  rHins  each  in  county  matches  alone, 
and  was  also  an  excellent  bat.  Hirst  and  Jackson  were  the  two 
finest  all-round  cricketers  in  England  about  190J.  The  Hon.  F.  S. 
Jackson  (b.  1870),  like  his  feUow;HarTovian  A.  C.  MacLarcn,  had  a 
wonderful  record  in  test  matches  against  Australia ;  he  captained  the 
England  eleven  in  1905,  and  his  wonderful  nerve  enabled  him  to 
extricate  his  side  when  in  a  diffictilw,  and  to  render  his  best  service 
at  an  emergency.  '  HiiM  (b.  1871)  in  1904  and  in  1905  scored  over 
moo  runs  and  took  more  than  loo  wickets ;  and  in  1906  he  surpassed 
all  previous  recorts  by  scoring  over  3000  runs  and  taking  over  200 
\riCKets  during  the  season.  A  concourse  of  78,000  people  watched 
his"  benefit  "  match  (Yorkshire  against  Lancashire)  m  Auguel  1904. 
Besides  cricketers  like  these,  such  fine  players  wePe  included  in  the 
tearti  as  Wainwright  (b.  1865),  Haigh  (b.  1871).  Dehton  (b.  1874), 
aad  E.  Smith  (b.  1669) ;  with  such  material  the  Yorkshire  eleven 
bad  no  "  tail,'"  and  was  able'  to  win  the  champion^ip  sb(  times  in 
a  decade. 

Somersetshire  hardly  futfitled  the  promise  held  out  by  the  ancceaa 
achieved  in  the  dosing  decade  of  the  19th  century;  this  had  been 
^jimarmat.  largely  owing  to  the  Captaincy  and  brilliant  batting  of 
ifttafc  H.  T.  Hewett  (b.  1864);  who  in  partnemhip  with  L.  C.  H. 

Palairet  (b.  1870),  famous  for  Iris  policial  style,  scored 
346forthefirst  wicketin  a  mstch  against  Yorkshire  in  1893.  Hewett 
wassucceeded  in  the  command  of  thecounty  eleven  by  the  Cambridge 
fast  bowler,  S.  M.  J,  Woods  <b.  1868) ;  and  among  other  members 
of  the  eleven  the  most  valuable  was  L.  C,  Braund  (b.  1876),  a  pro- 
fessional who  excelled  as  an  all-ronnd  cricketer. 

Th^  counties  abcrve  referred  to-  are  those  which  have  figured  most 
prominently  in  thehistory  of  county  cricket.  Individual  players  of 
the  highest  excellence  are,  however,  to  be  found  from  time 
to  time  in  all  parts  of  the  countnry.  Warwickshire,  for 
example,  can  boast  of  having  had  in  A.  A.  Lliley  (b.  1867) 
the  best  wicket-keeper  of  his  day,  who  represented  England 
against  Australia  in  the  teat  matches;  while  Worcestershire  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  all-round  ptofcsSionalB  in  the  country  for  a  ' 
number  of  years  in  Arnold  (b.  1877),  and  a  batsmiui.of  extreme 
brilliancy  in  R.  E.  Foster,  a  member  of  a  cricketing  family  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  of  raiiun^  Worcestershire  into  a  crJcketinn  county 
of  the  first  class.  Derbyshire,  dmikriy,  csn  claim  some  wcVt-knoWn 
cricket  nam*,  the  bowler  W.  Mycroft  (1841-1894),  W.  Chatterton 
(b.  T865),  and  W.  Storer  (b.  tS68),  a  first-class  wicket-keeper.  Essex 
possesses  at  LeytOT  one  of  the  best  county  grounds  in  the  country, 
and  the  club  was  helped  over  financial  difficulties  by  the  munifioent 
support  of  anoldUppiogfaianiand  Cambridge  cricketer,  C.  E.  Cresn. 
It  lUe  produced  a  fair  number  d  excellent  players,  notably  the  bats- 
men P.  Perrin,  C.  MacGahey,  and  the  fast  bowler  C.  J.  Kortri^t; 
and  A.  P.  Lucas,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  county  club,  was  a 
famous  cricketer  who  played  Sot  England  in  188a  in  the  first  Australian 
test  match.  Hampshire  had  aiine  batsman  in  Captain  E,  G.  Wyo- 
yard,  and  its  annals  are  conaptcncna  for  the  plimMnenal  scores  made 
during  the  single  season  of  1899  by  Major  R.  M.  Poore;  these  two 
put  together  411  against  Somersetshire  in  that  year  before  being 
separated.  Among  the  later  Hants  professionals,  Llewellyn  was  most 
prominent. 

The  distribution  of  cricketing  aibility  in  'England  mkht  be  the 
subject  of  some  interesting  speculation.  In  the  first  Kirty  years 
of  the  annual  competition  for  the  chamintmship  six  counties  alone 
gained  the  coveied  distinction,  and  three  of  tbeae,  Surrey,  Notts  end 
Yorkshire,  won  it  thirty-four  timesbetween  them. .  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  it  that  one  county  exc^  in  the  game  while  another  has  no 
place  whatever- in  the  history  of  cricket?  How  cornea  it  tliat  great 
names  recur  continually  in  tJae  annals  uf  Surrey  and  Yorkshire,  for 


example,  while  those  '0('  Berk^ire  and  Lincolnshire  are  entirely 
barren?  No  doubt  proximity  to  great  centres  of  population  favours 
the  culdvation  of  the  game,  but  in  this  respect  Kent  and  Sussex  are 
no  bettersituatedthan  Hertfordshire,  nor  does  it  account  for  Notting- 
hamshire having  so  illustrious  a  record  while  Stalford^ire  has  none 
at  all,  norfor  SomerKtshire  having  uutclasEed  Devon.  It  ix  Grange, 
moreover,  that  while  the  universities  ere  the  chief  training-grounds 
for  amateur  cricketers,  nether  Oxfordshire  nor  Cambridgeshire  has 
made  any  mark  among  the  counties.  The  influence  of  mdividuala 
and  families,  such  as  the  Graces  in  Gloucestershire,  the  Wa1k<^  in 
Middlesex,  and  in  recent  times  the  Fosters  in  Worcestershire,  has 
of  course  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  cricket  in  those  counties; 
but  Buckinghamshire  and  Norfolk  and  Cheshire  send  their  sens  to 
the  public  schools  and  univenitieB  no  less  than  Lancashire  or  Kent. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  why  county  cridcct  ritould 
so  persistently  confine  itself  to  a  amall  number  of  counties;  but 
such  is  the  fact. 

Cricket  has  never  flourished  vigorously  in  Scotland,  Ireland  or 
,  Wales,  a  fact  that  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparative 
difficulty  of  obtaining  good  erounds  In  those  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  by  the  inferiority,  for  tne  purpose  of  cricket,  of  their  climate. 
In  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinbui^h,  theruaie  clubs  which  keep  the  game  alive;  and  Scotland, 
though  It  has  produced  no  great  cricketers,  either  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, has  sent  a  few  players  to  the  English  university  elevens 
who  have  found  places  in  English  county  tearns.  In  Ireland  cricket 
is  fairly  popular,  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  island  where  local 
sides  can  obtain  assistance  from  soldiers  quartered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. One  or  two  counties  play  annua)  matches,  that  between 
Kildare  and  Cork  in  particnlar  exciting  keen  rivalry.  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  turned  out  some  excellent  playeiV;  and  the 
Phoenix  and  Leinster  clubs  in  Dublin,  and  the  North  of  Ireland  club 
in  Belfast.  fAay  a  full  programme  of  matches  every  season.  D.N. 
Trotter,  who  played  for  county  Meath  for  many  years  towards  the 
close  of  the  tmh  century,  was  a  batsman  who  would  have  fdund  e 
place  in  any  English  county  eleven;  so  also  would  WilHam  Hone, 
one  of  several  brothers  alt  of  whom  were  Iceen  and  skilful  cricketers. 
About  the  same  period  Lieutenant  Dunn  scored  so  many  centuries 
in  Irish  cricket  that  hewasjdayed,  though  wrthout  anygraat  success, 
for  his  native  county  of  Surrey.  More  recently  L.  H.  CWynn  (1873+  ■ 
1903)  batted  in  a  style  and  with  a  success  that  proved  him  capable 
of  great  things.  SirT.  C.  O'Brien,  though  an  Irishman,  bekir»;sa9a' 
crkketer  to  Middlesex;  but  T.  C.  Ross,  wko  was  cljMen  to  play  for 
Gentlemen  P.  Players  at  Lord's  in  1902,  wa>  a  bowler  who  ^yed' 
rqpilarly  for  county  Kildaie. 

GaaUmm  v.  J'Joyeri.— The  most  important  match  <rf  the  year  as 
far  as  purdy  English  cricket  is  coocerned  is  the  match  between  the 
gentlemen  and  players  (amateumand  profossjonals)  played  Bt  Lord's. 
For  many  years  a  match  played  between  sides  similar ty>  com  pbsed 
at  the  Oval  excited  equal  intereEt,  but  latt^-ly  county  cricket  has 
rather  starved  this  particular  game,  though  it  still  continKCB  as  a 
popular  fixture.  Other  matcheswith  the  sarae  title  have  been  ^ayed 
in  London  on  Prince's  Ground  (now  built  over),  and  at  Brighton, 
Haarings  and  Scarborough  and  elsewhere,  but  those  games  in  no 
way  rank  with  the  London  matches. 

The  Lord's  fixture  vem  first  eetabliehcd  in  1806,  in  wliich  year  two 
matches  were  played;  it  became  simual  in  1819,  but  in  those  days 
the  amateurs,  being  no  match  for  their  opponents,  KenecBlly  received 
odds, -while  in  183a  they  defended  wickets  32  in.  by  6,  and  in  1837 
the  pn^estionals  stood  in  front  of  wickets  of  fout.  stuinpa,  measuring 
in  all  36  in.  by  la  in.  This  match  was  known  as  "  The  Barndoor 
Match  "or  "  'Ward'9Folly,"andtheprofea9ion»U  wonby  an  innings 
and  10  runs.  Odds  were  not  given  after  (838,  the  gentlemen  havii% 
then  won  eight  matches  and  lost  thirtoen.  From  1839  to  1866  the 
gentlemen  only  won  7  matches  as  compared  with  31  losses.  In  1867 
the  tide  turned,  for  the  brothers  Grace,  especially  Dr  W.  G.  Grace, 
became  a  power  io  the  cricket-field,  and  from  1867  to  1864  the 

Eentlemen,  wiontng  fiEteen  matches,  only  lost  one.  From  1885  tbe 
alance  swung  round,  and  by  1903  the  professionals  had  won  eleven 
matches  and  Tost  but  four.  The  gentlemen  won  on  nine  aucceasive 
occasions  between  1874  and  1884,  a  draw  intervening;  while  begin- 
ning  with  1854  the  profesiionats  won  e^ven  matches  '  (^  the  reel." 
The.profeasionaia  won  in  i860  by  an  innings  and  no  less  than  181 
runs;  in  1900  they  only  won  by  two  wickets,  but  to  do  so  had  to 
make,  aiul  did  make,  501  runs  in  the  last  innings  of  the  match.  Id 
1903  the. gentlemen,  heavily  in  arrears  aftet  each  side  had  played  an 
innings,  actually  scored  500  in  their  second  iimings  with  o 
men  out.  In  1004  the  gentlemen  won  by  two 
156  runs  behind  on  the  first  innings,  thanks  tc 
RanjitMnhji  and  A.  0.  Jones.  J.  H.  King  had 
each  inniiuB,  a  feat  previously  only  performed 
1900.  C.  B.  Fry's  232  not  out  in  1903  was  the  \i  ^ 
in  the  match.  Dr  W.  G.  Grace,  who  k  credited  v\ta  eight  o 
is  the  only  cricketer  who  exceeded  the  hundred  more  than  twice  at 
L,ord's  in  the  fixture,  164  by  J.  T.  Brown  being  the  highest  inninga. 
by  a  professional.  There  were  seven  instances  before  1864  of  two. 
bowlers  being  unchanged  in  the  match,  and  the  Hon,  F.  S.  Jackson 
and  S.  M.  J.  Woods  repeated  this  in  1894,  The  Oval  match  was  first 
played  in  1857.  The  amateutB  effected  their  first  win  in  1866,  and 
though  several  games  were  drawe  the  professionals  did  not  win  again 
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till  tSSo.  Aa  at  Lord's,  it  was  the  era  of  Grace,  but  from  this  point 
the  amateurs  could  oaly  win  two  matches,  and  by  the  narrowest  of 
margins,  till  1903,  this  making  their  sum  of  victories  up  to  then 
thineen,  aa  oppooed  to  twenty-three.  In  1B79  the  gentlemen  won 
in  one  innings  oy  136  nuts,  the  heaviest  beating  that  one  side  had 
inflicted  on  the  other.  The  highest  individual  score  was  Robert 
Abel's  347,  and  the  next  Dr  W.  G.  Grace's  215.  Hayward  scored 
303  in  1904;  A.  G.  Steel  and  A.  H.  Evans  bowled  unchanged  in 
1879. 

Schod  and  Club  Crickti. — Cricket  is  the  standing  summer  game 
at  every  English  private  and  public  schcxil,  where  it  is  tau^t  as 
carefully  ana  systemattcally  as  either  classics  or  mathematics.  There 
are  also  numbers  oi  amateur  clubs  which  possess  no  grounds  of  their 
own  and  are  connected  with  no  particular  locality,  but  which  are  in 
fact  mere  associations  of  cricketers  who  play  matches  against  the 
universities,  schools  or  local  teams,  or  a^nst  each  other.  Of  these 
the  best  known,  perhaps,  is  I  Zingari  (The  Wanderers),  popularly 
known  as  I.Z.,  whoee  well-known  colours,  red,  yellow  and  blacK 
stripes,  are  prized  rather  as  a  social  than  as  a  cricketing  distinction. 
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member  shall  play  on  the  opposing  side.  I.Z.  has  long  been 
nected  with  the  social  festivities  forming  a  feature  of  the  "  Canter- 
burv  Week,"  a  cricket  festival  held  at  Canterbury  during  the  6rst 
week  in  August,  of  the  Scarborough  week,  and  of  the  Dublin  horse- 
show.  Dr  W.  G.  Grace,  who  almost  invariably  appeared  in  the 
cricket  field  wearing  the  red  and  yellow  stripes  of  the  M.C.C.,  and 
ttome  other  notable  amateurs,  never  belonged  to  I.Z.  or  any  umilar 
club ;  but  Dr  Grace  was  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  London 
county  club,  whose  ground  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
Other  amateur  clubs,  similar  to  I  Zinrairi,  are  the  Free  Foresters, 
Incogniti,  Etoeteras,  and  in  Ireland  Na  Shuler;  while  the  Eton 
Ramblers,  Harrow  Wanderers,  Old  Wykehamists,  and  Others  a 
clubs  whose  membership  is  restricted  to  "  old  boys." 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  univeraitieB  match  was  first  played  ... 
1837,  but  waa  not  an  annual  fixture  till  1838-  Five  matches,  thoae 
of  1839,  I8«.  1846.  1848  and  1850,  were  played  at  Oxford,  the  rest 
at  Lord's.  The'  'Varsity  match,"  and  that  between  the  two  great 
publk;  schools,  Eton  and  Harrow,  are  great  "  society  "  events  at 
Utrd's  every  summer.  Up  to  1909  Eton  won  thirty  times,  and 
Harrow  on  thirty-five  occasions.  D.  C.  Boles  by  scoring  163  in 
1904  set  up  a  new  Koord  for  this  match,  beating  the  153  obtained 
in  1841  by  Emilius  Bayley  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Sir  J<^n  Rob^t 
Laurie);  and  in  1907  the  Hairow  captain,  M.  C.  Bird,  established  a 
further  record  by  scoring  over  a  hundred  runs  in  each  innings.  Of 
the  contests  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  latter  (up  to  1909) 
had  kwt  thirty-one  and  won  thirty-five.  Oxford's  503  in  1900  and 
Cambridge's  393  in  the  same  match  furnished  the  hi^eet  aggregates. 
The  largest  individual  innii^  was  17a  not  out  by  J.  F.  Marsh  in 
1904;  but  as  a  feat  of  batting  it  was  intrinsically  inferior  to  the  171 
by  R.  E.  Foster  in  1900.  Of  the  thirty  centuries  scored  up  to  1900, 
CMord  was  credited  with  sixteen.  Eustace  Crawley  (b.  1868)  made 
a  hundred  both  in  the  Eton  r.  Harrow  and  Oxford  v.  Cambridge 
matches.  In  the  match  of  1870  F-  C.  Cobden  (b.  1849)  took  the  last 
three  Oxford  wickets  with  consecutive  balls,  winning  the  match  for 
Cambridge  by  3  runs. 

Auilrt^an  Crieiet— Naturally  popular  in  a  British  colony, 
cricket  made  but  little  progress  in  Australia  before  the  arrival  of  an 
English  professional  eleven  in  1861-1863,  which  carried  all  before  it. 
Subsequent  visits,  and  the  coaching  of  imported  pnrfessionals,  so 
promoted  the  game  that  in  1878  a  representative  eleven  of  Aus- 
tralians visitea  England.  The  viMts  were  repeated  biennially  till 
1890,  and  then  trienniatly.  The  visits  of  the  Australian  teams  to 
England  aroused  unparalleled  interest  and  acted  as  an  immense 
incentive  to  the  game.  A  great  sensation  was  caused  when  the  first 
team,  captained  bj'  D.  W.  Gregory,  on  the  37th  of  May  1878,  defeated 
a  powerful  M.C.C.  ^ven  in  a  single  day,  disposing  of  them  for  33 
and  19,  the  fast  bowler  F.  R.  Spcfiorth  (b.  [|S3,)  taking  6  wickets 
for  4  runs,  and  H.  F.  Boyle  (b.  1847)  5  for  3.  Their  prowess  was  well 
maintained  when  in  September  1880  Australia  for  the  first  time  met 
the  whole  strength  of  England,  such  matches  between  representatives 
of  Australia  and  England  being  known  as  "  test  matches."  a  term 
that  was  applied  later  to  matches  between  England  and  South 
Africans  also.  Although  in  1880  the  old  country  won  by  5  wickets, 
the  honours  were  fairly  divided,  especially  as  Spoifortn  could  not 
play.  Dr  W.  G.  Grace  with  a  score  c^  IS3  headed  the  total  of  430, 
but  even  finerwas  the  Australian  captain  W.  L,  Murdoch's  imperturb- 
able display,  when  he  carried  his  bat  for  153.  From  1883  onwards 
the  Colonials,  with  two  exceptions,  at  Blackpool  and  Skegness,  only 
^yed  eleven-a-side  matches.  Such  bowlers  as  Spofforth,  Boyle, 
G.  E,  Palmer  (b.  1861),  T.  W.  Garrett  (b.  1858),  and  G.  Giffen  (1859) 
became  household  names.  Nor  was  the  batting  less  admirable, 
for  Murdoch  was  supported  by  H.  H.  Masaie  (b.  1854),  P.  S. 
McDonnell  (1860-1896),  A.  C  Bannerman  (b,  1859),  T.  Horan 
Cb.  1855),  C.  J.  Bonnor  (b.  1855).  and  S.  P.  Jones  (b.  1861),  whilst 
the  wicket-keeper  was  McCarthy  Blackham  (d.  1855).  This  visiting 
side  in  1883  waa  the  greatest  team  of  all;  23  matches  were  won, 
only  4  lost,  and  England  was  defeated  at  the  Oval  by  7  runs.    In 
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188,1  Et^lish  cricket  had  improved,  and  the  viating  leooi 
haraly  so  good.  The  match  against  England  at  the  Oval  s  . 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  Colonials  scored 551  (Murdoch  3ii,McDonDell 
103,  Scott  103),  and  England  responded  with  346,  Sootton  and 
W.  W.  Read  adding  151  for  the  ninth  wicket. 

The  team  of  H.  J.  H.  Scott  (b.  1858)  in  1886  proved  less  sucnsaful, 
for  all  three  test  matches  were  lost,  and  eight  defeats  had  to  be  set 
gainst  nine  victories,  but  Giflen  covered  himself  with  distinction. 
This  was  the  first  tour  under  the  auspices  of  the  Melbourne  CTlub. 
McDonnell's  team  in  1888  marked  the  appearance  of  the  bowkrs 
C.  T.  B.  Turner  (b.  1863)  and  J.  J.  Ferris  (1867-1900).  Theformer 
took  314  wickets  for  1 1  runs  each,  and  the  latter  330  for  14  apiece. 
To  all  appearance  they  redeemed  a  poor  tour,  19  matches  being 
won  and  14  lost.  The  1890  tour,  tJiough  Murdoch  reappeared  as 
captain,  proved  disappointing,  both  the  teat  matches  being  kjst  and 
defeats  (or  the  first  tunc  exceedi        ■  -     ■      -'         ....       1       . 
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M.  Blackham  captained  the  seventh  team,  which  was  moderately 
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admirably,  and  the  i49of  J.  J.  Lyons  (b.  1863)  in  the  match  against 


tain  performed  marvellously  well.    After  an  interval  of  three  years, 
.  Blackham  captained  the  seventh  team,  which  was  moderately 
fortunate.    H.  Graham  (b.  i87c0  and  S.  E.  Gregory  (b.  1870J  batted 


.C.C.  was  an  extraordinary  display  of  punishing  cricket. 
1896,  Chough  they  did  not  win  the  rubber  of  test  matches,  the 
colonials  were  most  successful,  19  matches  being  victories  and  only 
6  lost.  S.  E.  Gregory,  J.  Darling  (b.  1870),  F.  A.  Iredale  (b.  1867), 
G.  Giffen,  C.  HiU  (b.  1877),  and  G.  H.  S.  Trott  (1866-1905)  weit 
the  best  bats,  ana  the  last-named  made  an  admirable  captain. 
H.  Trumble  (1867)  kept  an  excellent  length,  and  E.  Jones  (1S69)  was 
deadly  with  nis  faat  bowling. 

The  Australian  representatives  in  1899  demonstrated  that  they 
were  the  best  since  1882,  16  successes  and  only  3  defeats  (r.  Essex, 
Surrey  and  Kent)  being  emphasized  by  a  victory  over  England  at 
Lord's  b}/  lOwiclKts,  theonly  one  ofthe  five  test  matches  brought  to 
acondusion.  M.A.Noble  (b.i87^)and  Victor Trumper(b. 1877], both 
newcomera,  batted  superbly.  The  latter,  r.  Sussex,  madejoo,  the 
largest  individual  score  hitherto  made  by  an  Australian  in  England, 
the  previous  best  having  been  386  by  Murdoch  in  the  corre^ianding 
match  in  1883.  H.  Trumble  scored  1183  runs  and  took  143  wicketa 
for  18  runs  apiece,  and  Darling  not  only  made  a  judicious  captain, 
but  scored  the  bigfiest  aggre^te,  1941,  up  to  then  obtained  by  any 
batsman  touring  with  acolomal  eleven  in  England.  On  the  home  side, 
Hayward  did  sound  service  with  the  bat,  and  his  stand  with  F.  S. 
Jackson  in  the  fifth  test  match  yielded  185  runs  for  the  first  wicket. 

In  1903  another  fine  Australian  eleven,  captained  in'  Darling, 
won  33  and  lost  only  3  matches.  They  won  the  rubber  of  test 
matches  at  Manchester  by  3  runs,  but  lost  the  final  at  the  Oval  by 
one  wicket  after  an  even  more  remarkable  struggle,  G.  L.  Jesac^ 
having  scored  104  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  other  defeat 
was  by  Yorkshire  by  5  wickets,  when  they  were  dismissed  for  31 
by  Hirst  and  Jackson.  The  rest  of  the  tour  was  characterized 
by  brilliant  batting.  The  performance  of  Trumpw  in  making  2570 
runs  (with  an  average  of  48)  surpassed  anything  previously  seen; 
R.  A.  DulT  (b.  1S7S)  also  proved  a  brilliant  run-getter.  W.  W. 
Armstrong  (b.  1879)  was  usefuUn  all  departments,  and  J.  V.Sauodere 
(b.  1876)  proved  a  successful  left-handed  bowler. 

In  1005  there  was  a  marked  falling-off,  as  England  won  two  and 
drew  the  other  three  test  matches:  out  only  one  other  defeat,  by 
Essex  by  to  runs,  had  to  be  set  against  16  Australian  victories.  The 
persistent  oowlin^  off  the  wicket  by  Armstrong,  and  the  inability 
to  finish  Barnes  within  three  days,  were  the  chief  drawbacks.  Arm- 
strong eclipsed  all  previous  colonial  records  in  England  by  heading 
both  tables  of  averages,  scoring  2002  (average  48)  and  takii^  130 
wickets  at  a  cost  erf  17  runs  each.  He  also  compiled  the  larmst 
individual  score  (303  not  out  e.  Somerset)  ever  made  on  an  Australian 
tour.  M.  A.  Noble  also  exceeded  3000  runs.  For  a  long  time  the 
fast  bowler,  A.  Cotter  (b.  i88a,  N.S.W.),  failed,  but  eventually 
"  came  off,"  just  as  F.  Laver  (b.  iSte),  who  had  taken  many  wiclrats 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  tour,  was  becoming  less  formidable.  Duff 
saved  the  colonials  by  a  great  innings  in  the  fifth  test  match; 
Trumper  was  less  certain  flian  formerly,  and  Clement  Hill  more 
reckless;  whilst  J.  J.  Kelly  (b.  1867)  on  his  fifth  tour  was  better 
than  ever  before  with  the  gloves. 

The  Australians  who  visited  England  under  the  kadersfaip  of 
M.  A.  Noble  in  1009  wen  generally  held  to  be  a  weaker  team  than 
most  of  their  predecessors,  but  they  greatly  impit)ved  as  the  season 
advanced,  proving  that  the  side  included  several  cricketers  of  the 
highest  merit,  ano  as  a  captain  Noble  has  seldom  been  surpassed  in 
consummate  generalship.  Their  record  of  thirteen  wins  to  four 
defeats  offered  little  evidence  of  inferiority,  while  the  large  auinber 
of  twenty-one  drawn  matches  was  accounted  for  by  the  cold  wet 
weather  that  lar^ly  prevailed  throughout  the  summer.  Two  out  of 
the  five  test  matches  were  unfinished,  and  Australia  won  the  rubber 
by  two  matches  to  one.  In  all  the  test  matches  England  was  under 
the  command  of  A.  C.  MacLaren,  but  the  great  Harrovian  was  do 
longer  the  batsman  he  had  been  some  years  earlier;  Jackson  bad 
abandoned  first-class  cricket:  Hirst  and  Hayward  were  becoming 
veterans;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  English  batting  was  decidedly 
inferior,  and  it  collapsed  feebly  in  three  of  the  test  matches. 
England's  failure,  for  which  poor  fielding  and  missed  catches  were 
also  responsible,  waa  the  more  disappointing  since  they  \>tgaa  well 
by  winning  the  first  test  match  at  Birmingbun  by  ten  widets. 
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C-  B.  Fry  and  Hobba  knocking  off  the  105  runs  required  to  win  in  the 
second  innings  without  the  loss  of  a  wicket,  la  the  third  test  match, 
at  Leeds,  EnsLand  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  Hayward  and 
BIytbe  through  iUneas,  and  an  acdd«it  to  Jessop  during  the  match 
compdled  the  fide  to  play  a  man  diort.  It  was  in  bowhng  that  the 
Australians  wete  thought  to  be  least  etrong;  but  Laver's  anatysie 
in  the  Manchester  test  match,  when  he  took  S  wickets  for  31  runs  in 
Eiuland's  first  innings,  was  the  moet  notable  feature  of  the  niatch; 
and  aithough  bis  recMxl  at  the  bead  of  the  bowling  averages  for  the 
tour,  70  wickets  at  an  average  cost  oi  I4'9  rtrns,  had  freq^uently  been 
beatentnearlier  Australian  tours  in  England,  it  proved  htm  a  worthy 
successor  of  Spofforth,  Boyle  and  Turner.  Armstrong,  although  he 
did  not  equal  his  record  of  1905,  again  scored  over  looo  runs  and  took 
over  100  wickets,  his  exact  6gures  bein^  1439  runs  and  i30  wickets. 
The  moat  rRnarkable  Australian  b«tting  "was  that  of  two  young 
left-haoded  players  who  on  this  occasion  visited  England  for  the 
first  time,  W.  Bardsley  (b.  ieS4>  and  Vernon  Ransford  (b.  18S5),  the 
latter  of  whom  headed  the  averages  both  for  test  matches  (58.8) 
and  for  the  whole  tour  (4S'5),  his  principal  achievement  being  an 
innings  of  143  not  out  Jn  tne  test  match  at  Lord's.  Bardsley,  who 
was  second  in  the  test  matches  averages  (39-6),  fell  into  the  thitd 
place  slightlv  below  Armstrong  in  the  averages  for  the  tour;  but  he 
alone  scored  over  300  in  an  innings,  which  he  accomplished  twice, 
and  over  3000  in  a^regate  for  the  tour,  and  he  established  a  test 
match  "  record  "  by  scoring  136  and  130  in  the  match  at  the  Oval. 
Of  the  twenty-two  "centuries"  scored  by  Australians  during  the 
season  Bardsley  and  Ransford  each  made  six.  Trumper  and  Noble 
each  scored  over  a  thousand  runs,  and  Macartney  was  an  invaluable 
member  of  the  side  both  in  batting  and  bowlmg.  As  a  wicket- 
keeper  Carter  worthily  filled  the  place  of  Kelly,  and  the  fielding  of 
the  Colonials  fully  maintained  the  brilliant  Australian  standard  of 
former  years. 

The  following  "  records  "  of  Australian  cricket  in  England  up  to 
1909  are  of  interest: — Highest  total  by  an  Australian  team:  843 
0.  Past  and  Present  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  in  1893. 
Highest  total  against  an  Australian  team:  576  by  England  at  the 
Oval  in  1899.  Lowest  total  by  an  Australian  team:  i8  r.  M.C.C.  in 
1846.  Lowest  total  against  an  Australian  team:  17  by  Gloucesler- 
shn«  in  1896.  Hirfiest  individual  Australian  score  in  one  innings: 
303  not  out  by  W.  W.  Armstrong  p.  Somersetshire  in  1905.  Highest 
individual  Australian  aggregate  in  a  tour:  3570  by  V.  T.  Trumper  in 
I()oa.  Two  centuries  in  a  match:  V.  T.  Trumper  109  and  I19  r. 
^sex  in  1903;  W.  Bardsley  136  and  130  v.  England  in  1909  (test 
match  recOTd). 

The  followTBg  table  ihows  the  Australians  who  headed  the  batting 
and  bowling  averages  respectively  in  tours  in  England  up  to  1909. 


Year. 

Inn. 

Not 
out 

Runs. 

Most. 

Aver, 

1878 
tSSo 
1883 

IS 

1888 

iS 

1902 
1905 
1909 

C.  Bannerman.   N.S.W.    . 
W.L.  Murdoch,  N.S.W.    . 
W.L.  Murdoch,  N.S.W.    . 
W.L.  MuKloch.N.S.W.    . 
G.  Giften,  S.A.      .      .        . 
P.  M'Donnell.V.        .        . 
W.  L.  Murdoch,  N.S.W.    . 
H.Graham,  V.      .      .        , 
S.  E.  Gregory,  N,S.W.       . 
I.  Darling,  S.A.     .      .        . 
V.  T.  Trumper,  N,S.W.    . 
W.  W.  Armstrong,  V.    .    . 
V.S.  Ransford      .      .        . 

31 

i 

43 

1 
I 
5 
5 
9 

3 

9 

7 
4 

7n 
465 

'^•; 

1378 
1453 

1393 
1459 

\x 

I94> 
2570 

3003 

1778 

133 

119 
319 

•303 
190 

30-50 
30.60 
26.90 
3350 

mi 

3138 
41 29 

45-58 

Year. 

0. 

M. 

R. 

W. 

Aver. 

•X 

■« 

Y>t 

18 

'siS 

F.  R.  Spofforth,  N.S,W. 
H.F.Boyle,  v..     .       . 

240-8 

4" 

1883 

1200.14 

■ia"! 

144 

nto 

l» 

F.  R.  SpofTorth.  N.S.W. 

64P 

2642 

3ib 

M-,8 

C.T.  8.  Turner.  N.S.W. 

I«01 

C.  T.  B.  Turner,  N.S.W. 

1148 

410 

13-13 

l«96 

T.  R.  M'Kibbin,  N.S.W. 

647-1 

u 

•r. 

14-27 

18-43 

I«W 

I249-1 

4M 

143 

1902 

r^ 

a 

140 

14-27 

I90S 

W.  W.  Armstrong,  V.     . 

1027 

no 

17-60 

1909 

F.  Uver       .... 

495-5 

I04» 

70 

U-97 

The  first  English  team  to  visit  Australia  was  organize! 
and  was  captained  by  H.  H.  Stephenson.   George  Parr  (li. 
took  out  the  next  in  1864,  Dr  E.  M.  Grace  being  the  only  _.. 
In  1873  the  Melbourne  Club  invited  Dr  W.  G.  Grace  to  take 


eleven,  and  three  years  later  James  Liltywhite  conducted  a  team  of 

professionals.  On  this  tour  for  the  first  time  colonials  contended  on 
equal  terms,  one  match  v.  Australia  being  won  by  4  wickets  and  the 
otiier  lost  by  45  runs.  Lord  Harris  in  the  autumn  of  1878  took  a 
team  of  amateurs  assisted  by  Ulyett  and  Emmett,  winning  3  and 
losing  3  elevcn-a-side  encounters,  Emmett's  137  wickets  averaging 
8  runs  each.  Shaw,  Shrewsbury  and  Lillywhite  jointly  organizea 
the  expedition  of  1881,  when  Australia  won  the  second  test  match 
by  s  wickets.  The  Hon.  Ivo  Bligh  (afterwards  Lord  Damley)  in 
1883  took  a  fine  team,  which  was  crippled  owing  to  an  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  bowler  F.  Morley.  Four  victories  could  be  set  against 
thiee  defeats;  Australia  winning  the  only  test  match,  owing  to  the 
batting  of  Blackham.  Shaw's  second  tour  in  1884  showed  Barnes 
heading  both  batting  and  bowling  averages,  while  six  victories 
countemalanced  two  defeats.  In  the  third  tour  Shrewsbury  became 
captain,  but  the  English  for  the  first  time  encountered  the  bowling 
of  C.  T.  B.  Turner,  who  took  27  wickets  for  1 13  runs  in  two  matches. 
Australia  was  twice  defeated,  the  English  captain  batting  in  fine 
form.  On  this  tour  was  plaj^  the  Smokers  t.  Non-Smokers,  wheir 
the  latter  scored  803  for  9  wickets  (Shrewsbury  336,  W.  Bruce  131, 
Gunn  150),  B^nst  the  bowHnB;  of  Briggs,  B(n>ie,  Lohmann,  Palmer 
and  Flowers.  Thewinterof  1887  saw  two  Engiiah  teams  in  Australia,' 
one  under  Lord  Hawke  and  G.  F.  Vemon,  tne  other  under  Shrews- 
bury and  Lillywhite.  Both  teams  played  welt,  the  batting  being 
headed  by  W.  W.  Read  with  an  average  of  65,  and  Shrewsbury  with 
58.  The  ill-succesa  of  Lord  Sheffield's  team  tn  two  out  of  three  test 
matches  did  not  disprove  the_great  merits  of  his  eleven.  Dr  W.  0. 
Grace  headed  the  averages  with  44,  and  received  the  best  support 
from  Abet  and  A.  E.  Stoddart,  whilst  Attewell,  Briggs  and  Lohmann 
alt  possessed  fine  bowling  figures.  A.  E.  Stoiddarrs  first  team  (in 
1894)  achieved  immense  success  and  was  the  best  of  all.  In  the  first 
test  match  they  went  in  against  586  runs  and  ultimately  won  by 
10  runs.  Ward  making  75  and  117.  Stoddart  himself  averaged  51, 
scoring  173  in  the  second  test  match,  and  A.  C.  MacLar^n  (wno 
made  228  v.  Victoria).  Brown  and  Ward  all  averaged  over  40.  The 
last  tour  conducted  fcy  Stoddart  proved  less  satisfactory,  four  of 
the  five  test  matches  being  lost,  and  some  friction  being  caused  by 
various  incidents.  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhii,  who  averaged  60  and  made 
175  in  a  test  match  and  189  v.  South  Australia,  and^A.  C.  MacLaren, 
who  scored  five  hundreds  and  averaged  S4,  were  prominent,  Hayward 
also  doing  good  work;  but  the  bonding  broke  down.  Weakness 
in  bowling  was  the  cause  of  the  ill  success  of  A.  C  MacLaren's 
side  in  1901.  After  a  brilliant  victory  by  an  innings  and  124  runs 
at  Sydney,  the  other  four  test  matcnea  were  all  lost.  MacLaren 
himself  batted  magnificently,  and  so  did  Hayward  and  Tyldesley. 
Braund  stood  alone  as  an  all-round  man.  The  M.C.C.  In  looj 
officially  despatched  a  powerful  side  led  by  P.  F.  Warner,  and  in 
every  sense  except  the  financial  the  success  was  complete.  Three 
test  matches  were  won  and  two  lost,  while  two  new  records  were 
set  up,  one  by  Rhodes  obtaining  15  wickets  at  Melbourne,  the  other 
by  R.  E.  Foster,  who  in  seven  hours  of  brilliant  batting  compiled 
387.  Tyldesley  and  Hayward  both  did  good  work  as  batsmen; 
Rhodes  and  Braund  both  botdcd  consistentlv.  The  catch-phrase 
about  "  bringing  back  the  ashes  "  became  almost  proverbial;  its 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sparling  Times  in  1863  after  Australia 
had  d^eatcd  England  at  the  Oval. 

Nein  Zealand. — ^Although  cricket  has  not  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  New  Zealand  commensurate  with  that  in  Australia,  it 
IS  keenly  played.  Lord  Hawke  sent  out  from  England  a  team  in 
1903-1903  which  won  all  the  eighteen  matches  arranged. 

Crickel  in  India. — Not  onl^  the  English  who  live  in  India,  but 
the  natives  also— Parsees,  Hindus  ana  Mahommedans  alike^play 
cricket.     A  Parsee  eleven  visited  England  in  1884  and  1888. 

South  Africa.-^South  African  cricketers  visiting  England  are 
handicapped  by  playingon  turf  instead  of  on  the  matting  wickets 
used  in  bouth  Africa.  The  side  which  came  over  during  the  Boer 
War  in  1901  won  13,  lost  9,  and  drew  2  matches,  playing  a  tie  with 
Worcestershire,  and  showing  marked  improvement  on  the  team  which 
had  visited  England  in  189^  E.  A.  Halliwell  (b.  1864)  proved  a 
fine  wicket-keeper,  J.  H.  Sinclair  (b.  1876)  a  good  all-round  crii-keler, 
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e  decided  success  was  achieved, 

_  ten  victories  could  be  set  againsC 

ihire  and  Kent,  with  a  tie  with  Middlesex. 
The  moat  important  success  was  a  victory  by  189  runs  over  a 
powerful  England  eleven  at  Lord's,  when  R,  0.  Sdiwarz  (b.  187^) 
scored  I03  and  36,  and  took  8  wickets  for  106,  dismissing  Ranjit- 
sinhji  twice.  Kotze  and  Sinclair  again  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
Of  the  English  teams  visiting  South  Africa,  that  taken  by  Lord 
Hawke  in  1894  did  not  meet  with  such  important  opposition  as  the 
one  he  led  in  1900,  yet  the  side  came  back  undefeatM,  having  won 
all  three  test  matches.  P.F.WamerandF.  Mitchell,  with  Tyldesley,- 
were  the  chief  run-getters,  Haigh,  Trott  and  Cuttell  bowling  finely. 
In  the  winter  of  1905  the  M.C.C  sent  out  a  side  under  P.  F.  Warner, 
but  it  lost  four  out  of  the  five  test  matches,  F.  L.  Fane  and  T.  N. 
Crawfordbeingthe  most  successful  of  the  English  men,  and  G.  C.  White 
(1883)  and  A.  D,  Nourse  proving  themselves  great  colonial  batsmen. 
In  1907  a  representative  South  African  team  came  to  England,  and 
their  improved  status  in  the  cricketing  world  was  shown  by  the 
arrangement  of  test  matches.   In  the  winter  of  1909-19JO  an  English 
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n  cricketers  toured  in  England  in  190a, 
The  best  batsman  was  C.  A. 
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brunt  of  the  bowling  devolved  on  5.  Woods  and  T.  Burton  (b.  187S). 
In  1807  team*  under  Lord  Hawke  and  A.  Prieatly  <b.,  1665)  both 
visited  Weet  Indies,  Trinidad  defeatinz  both  powerful  combioationa. 
R.  5.  L-uca*  (b.  t86;}  had  in  1895  taken  wit  a  successful  side.  A 
much  weaker  combination  in  1903  suffered  five  defeats  but  won 
IX  matches.  B.  J.  T.  Bpaanquet,  E.  R.  WUsmj  (b.  1879)  and  E.  M. 
Dowson  (b.  1S80)  were  the  chief  performers.  In  1906  another  West 
Indian  dde  visited  England,  but  were  not  particularly  successful. 

America. — In  the  United  States  cricket  has  always  had  to  contend 
with  the  popularity  of  baseball,  and  in  Canada  with  the  rival  at- 
tractions of  lacrosse..  Nevertnclese  it  has  grown  in  popularity, 
Philadelphia  being  the  headquarters  of  the  game  in  the  New  World. 

The  Gennantown,  Belmont,  Merion  and  Philadelphia  Clubs  play 
annually  for  the  Halifax  Cup,  and  tlie  game  is  contrtdlcd  by  tlw 
Associated  Cricket  clube  of  Fhiladeli^ua.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  New  York  matches  are  arraoged  by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Cricket  League  and  the  New  York  Cricket  Association:  siniilar 
oiganijcations  are  the  Northwestern,  the  California  and  the  Massa- 
chosette  associations,  while  the  Intercollegiate  Cricket  League 
consists  of  coll<se  teams  representing  Harvard,  Pennsjrlvania  and 
Haverford.  R./S.  Newhall  (b.  1852T  and  D.S.  Nowhall  (b.  1849) 
may  almost  claim  to  be  the  fathers  of  cricket  in  the  United  Statesj 
while  D.  W:  Saunders  (b.  1862)  did  much  for  the  game  in  Canada. 
Other  eminent  names  in  American  cricket  are  A.  M.  Wood;  H. 
Uvingaton,  of  the  Pittsburg  Club,  who  scored  thjrce  centuries  in 
one  week  in  ^907 ;  H.  V-  Hordem,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
very  successful  bowler ;  ].  B.  King,  who  in  1906  made  344  not  out 
for  Belmont  D.  Merion,  and  who  as  a  fast  bowler  proved  most  effective 
during  two  tours  in  England.  At  San  Francisco  in  1894  W. 
Robertsonand  A.  G.  Sheatn  compiled  a  total  of  340  without  the  loss 

St  a  wicket,  thf  former  scoring  zoo  not  out,  and  the  latter  1 18  not  out. 
I  large  number  of  English  cricket  teams  have  visited  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  first  county  to  do  ao  was  Kei)t  in  19041  in 
which  year  the  Phitadelphians  alto  made  a  tour  in  England,  in  the 


eof  which  J.  B.  King  (b.  1873)  took  9J  wickets  a 
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cricketers  of  merit,  wljlle  N.  2.  Graves  (b,  1880)  and  F.  H.  Bohlen 
(b-  .1868)  were  quite  up  to  English  county  form.  The  team  did  not, 
however,  include  G.  S.  Patterson  (b.  1,868^,  one  pf  the  best  batsmen 
in  America.  The  Philedelphians  again  viaited  Great  Britain  in  1908, 
when  they  won  7  out  of  14  matchw,  one  being  drawn.  On  this  tour 
King  surpassed  his  former  English  record  by  takins  1 1.5  wickets,  and 
Wood,  who  played  on^  fine  innings  of  1^3,  was  the  most  successful 
of  the  American  batsmen.. 

Olhtr  Countries.— Tht  English  resident's  of  Portugal  support 
the  game,  but  were  no  tnatcn  for  a  moderate  English  team  that 
visited  them  in  1898.  In  Holland,  chiefly  at  the  Hagueand  Haarlem, 
cricket  is  played  to  a  limited  extent  on  matting  wickets.  Dutch 
elevens  have  visited  England,  and  Er^lish  elevens  have  crossed  to 
Holland,  the  most  important  visit  being  that  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  M.C.C  In  1902,  the  Englishmen  Winning  all  the  matches. 

ProfessioHolism.—'nit  remuneration  of  the  first-class  English 
professioilals  is  16  per  match,  out  of  which  expenses  have  to  be  paid ; 
a  man  enraged  on  a  ground  to  bowl  receives  Irom  £2,  los,  to  £3,  jos. 
a  week  when  not  away  playirtg  matches.  A  professional  player 
generally  receives  extra  reward  for  good  batting  or  bowling,  the 
amount  being  sometimes  a  fixed  sum  of  ^i  for  every  fifty  runs,  more 
frequently  a  sum  awarded  by  the  committee  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  captain.  Some  counties  give  their  men  winter  pay,  others  try 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  work  when  cricket  is  Over.  A  few  get 
cricket  in  other  countries  during  the  English  winter.  For  inter- 
national' matches  professional  players  and  "reserves"  receive 
£ao  each,  though  before  1896  the  fee  was  only  £10;  players  (and 
reserves)  in  Gentlemen  v.  Players  at  Lord's  are  paid  ;fio.  A  good 
county  professional  generally  receives  a  "  benefit  "  after  about  ten 
years  service;  but  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  varies  capriciously 
with  the  weather,  the  duration  of  the  match,  and  the  attendance. 
In  the  populous  northern  cctuntles  of  England  benefits  arc  far  more 
lucrative  than  in  the  south,  but  £800  to  £1000  may  be  regarded 
as  a  good  average  result.  County  clubs  generally  e^icrcise  some 
control  over  the  sums  received.  Umpires  arc  paid  £6  a  match ;  in 
minor  games  they  receive  about  £[  a  day. 

fiecordj.— Records  other  than  those  already  cited  may  be  added  for 
reference.  A  schoolboy  named  A.  E.  j.  Collins,  at  Clifton  College  in 
1899,  excited  some  interest  by  scoring  628  not  out  in  a  boy's  match, 
being  aboutaeveohoursat  the  wicket.  C.  J.  E^dy  (b.  1870)  scored  566 
for  Break  o'  Day  v.  Wellington  in  eight  hours  in  19M,  the  total  being 

?ii.  A.  E,  Stoddart  made  485  for  Hampstead  v.  Stoics  in  1886. 
n  first-class  cricket  the  highest  individual  score  for  a  batsman  is 
A.  C.  MacLaren's  424  lor  Lancashire  v.  Somerset  at  Taunton  in 
1895.  Melbourne  University  scored  1094  against  Essendon  in  March 
1898,  this  being  the  highest  authenticated  total  on  record.  M.C.C. 
and  Ground  made  735  v.  Wiltijilre  in  1888,  the  highest  total  at  Lord's. 


In  the  match  between  A.  E.  Stoddart's  team  and  New  South  Wales 
at  Sydney  in  18^.  1739  runs  were  scored,  an  a^regate  unparalleled 
in  first-dass  cricket.  The  highest  total  fur  an  innings  in  a  fiiBt-clasa 
matchis^iSforN.S.W.s.  South  Australia  in  Jaouary  1901-  Vorlc- 
shire  scored  8S7  V.  Warwidcshtre  at  Birmingham  in  May  1896.  The 
lowest  total  in  a  fii«t~claas  match  ia  12  by  Nortbantptonrfiire  n. 
Gloucestershire  in  June  1907.  The  rects'd  for  first  wicket  ia^ja  by 
S.  Colmanand  P.  Cokesat  Eastbourne  in  1892.  The  longest  partner- 
ship on  record  is  613  by  Captain  Oates  and  Fitzgerald  at  the  Curragh 
in  1895.  The  best  stand  that  has  been  made  for  the  last  wiaket  in 
a  first-class  match  is  230  runs,  which  was  xun  up  by  R.  W.  Nicholla 
and  Roche  playing  for  Middlesex  v.  Kent  at  Lord's  in  1899.. 

The  "  averages  "  of  individual  players  for  batting  and  bowling 
annually  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  there  is  a  danger  that 
Bome  plavers  may  think  too  much  of  their  average* and  to« littleof 
the  sporting  side  of  the  game.  Any  comparison'of  the  hi^hettiveragcs 
during  a  scries  of  years  would.be  misleading,  owii^  to  miprovementa 
in  grounds,  difFerence  of  weather,  and  the  variatioiiB  in  the  number 

The  foUowiag  table  of  aggcegBtes,  compiled  from  the  figures  to 
the  end  of  1905,  affords  a  sununary  of  the  records  of  a  sde<n  list  of 
hiBtocic  cricketers;  it  will  serve. to  supplement  some  details  skeady 
given  above  about  them  and  others. 


Inuings. 

Not  Out 

Runs. 

Most. 

Aver. 

K.  S.  Ranjilsinhji     . 

n 

57 

22,277 

285 

56-3 

C.  B.  Fry  ,    .     .     . 

29 

",pfi5 

244 

■50-4 

t.  H«;itfard  .      .     ,. 
J>r\&"&!' 

61 

'A%t 

3»S 

41-3 

491 

38 

250 

411 

1463 

■It 

54.073 

344 

39-1 

784 

25.819 

^ 

37-6 

R.Abel    .     .     .     . 

69 

32.810 

357 

36-3 

A.  C.  MacLaren  . ,   . 
G.  H.  Hirst    .     .     . 

37 
92 

424 

35-2 

34-4 

Hon.  f.  B.  Jackson  . 
W.  Gunn       .     .     . 

ti 

il 

34-^ 
33'« 

W.  W.  Read  .     .     . 

739 

53 

22,919 

33-2 

A.  E.  Stoddart    .     . 

513 

16 

16,081 

32-2 

Boy^iHf. 

Overs. 

Maid. 

Runs. 

Wkts. 

Aver. 

A.  Shaw   .... 

22,830 

'iTd 

21,887 

1916 

11-8 

F.  R.  Spoflorth   .      . 

5.342 

8.773 

682 

12-5 

C.  T.  B.  Turner 

5,388 

J.396 

8,419 

649 

12-6 

T.  Emmet  t    .     ,     . 

« 4.672 

6,870 

20.811 

1523 

13-1 

G.  Lohmann 

rg.ige 

6,508 

23.958 

1734 

131 

F.  Morley      .      .      . 

i2,6io 

6,239 

15.938 

1213 

131 

E.  Peate  .... 

11,669 

5;593 

14-299 

1061 

i3'5 

W.  Rhodes    .     .     . 

11,014 

3.476 

23.3!*' 

1564 

141 

W.  AtteweH  .     .     . 

22,461 

11:408 

28.671; 

1874 

15-5 

ta-:  : 

20.300 

11.375 

34.411 

3161 

15-2 

18,255 

7.856 

27,795 

1733 

16-6 

S.  Haigh        .     .     . 
J.  T.  Heame        .      . 
W.  H.  Lodtwood     . 

7.749 

2,279 

18,516 

I102' 

16-8 

7.395 

40.552 

2350 

I7-S 

8!733 

2,241 

22,981 

1273 

18-6 

T.  Richardson  C1904) 

28,502 

3.835 

38,126 

20«1 

ia-« 

DrW.  G.Grace  (1904) 

10,892 

-50.441 

2730 

iSr 

G.  H,  Hint   .     .     , 

.1,586 

3.525 

27.028 

1377 

19-8 

BlBLiOGKAFuy. — The  chief  works  on  cricket  are.  apart  from  well- 
known  annuals: — H.  Bentley's  Scores  from  1786  to  1822  (published 
in  1823);  John  Nyren's  Yovnt  Cricketer's  Tutor  (1833):  N.  Wano- 
strocht's  Felix  on  the  Bat  (various  editions,  1845-1855);  F.  Lilly- 
white's  Cricfoi  Scores  and  Biopaphies,  1746  to  1S40  (1862) ;  Rev.  J. 
Pycroft's  Cricket  Field  (various  editions,  1862-1873);  C.  Bcafa 
Theory  and  pToUice  oj  CriOtt  (186B);  F.  Gale's  Etiuies  from  (M 
Cricket  Fields  (1871,  new  ed.  1896);  Marytebone  Cricket  Club 
Scores   and    Biographies    (1876).    a    continuation    of    Lillywhite's 


'.  Fbrd  (1900)  I  History 
,  -  -      =  ^     .  .  3y  W.  J.  Ford  ( 

History   of    Yorkshire   County   Cricket,   by   R. 


.  J.  Fo 
.  Holm. 


Scores  at\d  Biographies;    L'.  Box's  Enti\ 

Hunated  Centuries^by  W.   _. 
County  Cricket  ClaJ.  by  W. 
of  the  Cambridge   Vniverstty  Cricket  Club, 

History  of  Yorkshire  County  Cricket,  by  R.  S.  Holmes  (1904); 
History  of  Kent  County  Cricket,  ed.  by  Lord  Harris,  (1907) ;  Annals 
of  Lord's,  by  A.  D.  Taylor  (1903);  Curiosities  of  Crickei,  by  F.  S. 
Ashley  Cooper  (1901);  Cricket,"by  Lord  Hawke,  in  £»gi»r«5^r(, 
by  A.  E.  T.  Watson  (1903);  Cricket,  edited  by  H.  G,  Hutchinson 
'"903);   Criciei  Porm  0/ o  G/anee,  by  Home  Gordon  (1903);   Cricket 

:)3)'  How  Weiiecmered  the  Ashes.byP.F.Vilatatf 

_  Australia,  by  I.  N.  Pentelow  (records  from  1877 

a  1904}  (1904) :    The  Jitbitee  Bool  of  Cricket,  by  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhn 


by  P.  F^  Warner  (1903)  ; 
(1904):  En^ndv.  Aus, 
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CRICKHOWSLI,  Et  market  town  of  Btecknocbshire,  Wales, 
14  m,  E.  of  Brecon,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
BskiwhichdividesitfroBlLlaiigattock:  Pop.  (1901)  1150.  The 
nearest  railway- atatiohs  are  Govilon  (5  m.)  and  Gilwtrn  (4  m.) 
on  the  'London  ft  North- Western  railway,  but  a  mail  and 
passenger  motor  service  runotng  between  Aber^venny  and 
Brecon  passes  throi^  the  town.  It  Is  also  served  by  the 
Brecon  &  Newport  Canal,  which  passes  through  Llangattock 
aboiit  a  mile  distant.  Ajricuiture  is  almost  the  sole  industry 
of  the  district.  The  town  derives  its  name  from  a  British  fortress, 
Crtlg  Hywet,  commonly  dalled  Table  Mountain,  about  1  m. 
N.N.E.  of  the  town.  Crickhoweli  Oastle,  of  wMdi  only  a  tower 
remains,  probably  dated  from  the  Norman  conquest  of  the 
country.  "Hie  manor  of  Crickhoweli  used  to  be  regarded  as  a 
borough  by  prescription,  bat  there  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having 
possessed  any  municipal  institutions.  The  church  Is  in  transi- 
ttona)  Decorated  style. 

CKICKLADE,  a  market  town  in  the  Cricklade  pailiamentary 
division  of  Wiftshire,  England,  9  m.  N.W.  of  Swindon,  on  the 
Midland  'ft  South-Westem  junction  fail-way.  Pop.  (ipoi) 
1517:  It  is  iJeasantly  situated  in  the  plain  which  borders  the 
south  bank  (if  the  Thames,  not  far  from  the  Tbatnes  Sr  Severn 
Cabal.  Tlie  crudfijnn  church  of  St  Sampson  la  mainly  P«- 
pendiculor,  witfc  a  fine  ornate  tower,  and  an  old  rood-stone  in 
its  churchyard.  TTie  small  church  of  St  Mary  has  an  Early 
English  tower,  Pctpendicuiur  aisles  and  a  Norman  diancd-arch. 
TlMre  is  some  agricultilrttl  trade. 

Legend  makes  Crickbde  the  abode  of  a  school  of  Greek 
philosopher^  before  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  nadie  is  given 
as  "Greekkde  "in  Drayton's  frfyo/Wow.  ItOweditslmporUHce 
in  Saxon  times  to  its  position  at  the  passage  of  the  Thames. 
During  the  revolt  of  i^thdwald  the  j£thellng  in  905  he  and 
Ms  army  "  harried  all  the  Merciah's  land  until  they  came  to 
Crrcklade  and  there  they  went  over  the  Thames  "  (Anglo-Sax. 
Chron.  sub  anim),  and  in  torG  Canute  came  with  his  army  ovet 
theTh*ttiesintoMeitiaatCricklade((Wrf.).  Therewasamintat 
Cricklade  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  I., 
and  WUliam  of  Dover  fortified  a  casttfr  here  in  the  reign  of 
Stq)hen.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  a  hospital  dedicated  to 
St  John  the  Baptist  was  founded  at  Cricklade,  and  placed  under 
the  government  of  a  warden  or  prior.  Cricklade  was  a  borough 
by  prescription  at  least  as  e&rly  as  the  Domesday  Survey,  and 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1195  until  dis- 
franchised by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885.  The  borough 
was  never  incorporated,  but  certain  liberties,  including  exemption 
from  toll  and  pas^ge,  were  granted  to  the  townsmen  by  Henry 
m.  and  confirmed  by  successive  sovereigns.  In  1257  Baldwin 
de  Insula  obtained  a  grant  of  a  Tliursday  market,  and  an  annual 
three  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of  St  Petered  Vincula.  The  market 
was  subsequently  (Ranged  to  Satnrd^y,  and  was  much  frequented 
by  dealers  In  com  and  tattle,  but  isrkm  inconsiderable.  During 
the  r4th'  cmtiiry  Cri<^lade  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  the 
queens  of  England.  In  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VI.  the  lordship  was 
acquired  by  the  Hungerford  iamily,  and  in  1427  Sir  Waiter 
HaageTiead  granted  the  reversion  of  (he  manor  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Sali^^ry -cathedral  to  aid  towards  the  repair  of  their 
belfry.  .,  ■ 

ORIBFP,  a  police  bur^  of  Perth^ire,  Scotland,  capital  of 
Stratheam,  ijj  m.  W.  of  Perth  by  the  Caledonian  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  s^oS.  Occupying  the  southern  slopes  of  a  hill  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Earuj  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  it  practically 
consists  of  a  main  street,  with  narrower  streets  branching  off 
at  right  angles.  Its  climate  b  the  healthiest  in  mid-Scotland, 
the  air  being  pure  and  dry.  Its  charter  is  said  to  date  from  laiS, 
and  it  was  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  the  earls  of  Stratheam  tiU 
1747,  when  heritable  jurisdictions  were  abolished.  A  Runic 
sculptured  stone,  b^eved  to  be  of  the  8th  century,  and  the  old 
towU  cross  stand  in  High  Street,  but  the  great  cattle  fair,  for 
which  Crieff  *as  once  famous,  was  removed  to  Falkirk  in  1770. 
It  was  probaHy  in  connexion  with  this  market  that  the  "  kind 
galtews  of  Crieff  "  acquired  their  notoriety,  for  they  w*re  mostly 
used  for  the  execution  6{  Highland  cattle-stealers.     The  principal 


buildings  are  the  town  hall,  tolbooth,  paUic  library;  assembly 
rooms,  mechanics'  institute,  Morlson's  academy  (founded  in 
T859),  and  Stratheam  House,  a  hydropathic  establishment 
built  on  an  eminence  at  the  back  erf  the  town,  and  itself  sheltered 
by  the  Knock  of  Crieff  (911  ft.  high).  The  industries  consist 
of  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  wooUens  and  worsteds,  and 
leather.  Drummond  Castle,  about  3  m.  S,,  is  celebrated  for 
its  gardens.  They  cover  an  area  of  10  acres,  are  laid  out  id 
terraces,  and  illustrate  Italian,  Dutch  and  French  styles.  They 
were  planned  by  the  ind  earl  Of  Perth  (d.  1661),  and  take  rank 
with  the  most  magnificent  in  the  United  Kingdom;  The  keep 
of  the  castle  dates  from  1490,  and  much  of  the  original  building 
was  demoli^ed  in  1689,  a  few  years  after  its  siege  by  Cromwell. 
The  present  structure  was  erected  subsequent  to  the  extinctioii 
of  the  Jacobite  rebellion. 

CRniB  (Lat.  crimen,  accusation),  the  general  term  for  offences 
against  the  Cbiuinal  Law  (q.v.).  Crime  has  been  defined  as 
"  a  failure  or  refusal  to  live  up  to  the  standard  of  conduct 
deemed  binding  by  the  rest  of  the  community."  Sir  James 
Stephen  describes  it  as  "  some  act  or  omission  in  respect  of 
which  legal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on  the  person  who  is 
in- default  whether  by  acting  or  omitting  to  act."  Such  action 
or  neglect  of  acrion  may  be  injurious  or  hurtful  to  society.  It 
is  a  wrong  or  tort,  to  be  prevented  and  corrected  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law. 

Crimes  vary  fn  character  with  times  and  countries.  Under 
different  circumstances  of  place  and  custom,  that  which  at  one 
time  is  denounced  asa  crime,  at  another  passes  as  a  meritorious 
act.  It  was  once  an  imperative  duly  for  the  family  to  avenge 
the  death  of  a  kinsman,  and  the  blood  feud  had  a  sanction  that 
made  killing  no  murder.  Again,  among  primitive  tribes  to  make 
away  with  parents  at  an  advanced  age  or  suffering  from  an 
incurable  disease  was  a  filial  duty.  Polyandry  was  sometimes 
encouraged,  and  cannibalism  practised  with  general  approval; 
religious  sentiment  elevated  into  heinous  crimes,  blasphemy, 
heresy,  sacrilege,  sorcery  and  even  science  when  it  ran  counter 
to  accepted  dogmas  of  the  church.  Offences  multiplied  when 
people  gathered  into  communities  and  the  ri|^ts  of  property 
and  of  persona!  security  were  undeistood  and  established.  The 
law  of  the  strongest  might  still  interfere  with  individual  owner- 
ship; the  weakest  went  to  the  waQ;  authority,  -whether  exercised 
by  one  master  or  by  the  combined  government  of  the  many; 
wasfesisted,  and  this  resistance  constituted  crime.  As  civilization 
spread  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  settled  into  orderlinesSr 
society,  for  its  own  comfort.  Convenience  and  protection,  would 
not  tolerate  the  infraction  of  its  rules,  and  rising  against  all  law- 
breakers decreed  reprisals  against  them  as  the  common  enemy. 
Then  began  that  constant  warfare  between  crilninats  and  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  which  has  been  continubusly  waged 
through  the  centuries  with  varying  degrees  of  bitterness. 

The  combat  with  crime  was  long  waged  with  great  cruelty. 
Extreme  penalties  were  thought  to  constitute  the  best  deterrent, 
and  the  principle  of  vengeance  chiefly  inspired  the  penal  law- 
The  harshness  of  ancient  codes  makes  a  more  humane  age 
shudder.  It  was  the  custom  to  hang  or  decapitate,  or  otherwise 
take  life  in  some  more  or  less  barbarous  fashion,  on  the  smallest 
excuse.  Tlie  final  act  was  preceded  by  hideous  torture.  It  was 
performed  with  the  utAiost  barbarity.  Victims  were  put  to 
death  by  breaking  on  the  wheel,  burning  at  the  stake,  by  dis* 
memberment  and  flaying  or  boiling  alive.  These  were  the 
aggravations  of  the  original  idea  of  riddance,  of  checking  crime 
by  the  absolute  removal  of  the  offender.  Only  slowly  and 
gradually  milder  methods  Came  into  force.  Revenge  and 
retaliation  were  no  longer  the  chief  aims,  the  law  had  a  largcf 
mission  than  to  coerce  the  criminal  and  force  him  by  seVerity 
to  mend  his  ways.  To  withdraw  him  for  a  lengthened  period 
from  the  sphere  of  his;  baneful  activity  was  something;  to  subject 
him  to  more  or  less  irksome  processes,  to  solitary  confinement 
npon  short  diet,  deprived  of  all  the  solaces  of  life.  With  severe 
labour,  were  sharp  lessons  limited  In  effect  to  those  actually 
subjected  to  them,  but  too  remote  to  deter  the  outside  crowd 
of  potential  wrongdoers.     The  higher  duty  of  the^lfiinistrattff 
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k  to  utilize  Uie  period  of  ileteDtioD  by  labouring  to  reform  the 
criminal  subjects  and  send  them  out  from  gaol  reformed 
clutacteis.  If  no  very  remarkable  success  has  been  achieved 
in  this  direction,  it  is  obviously  tlie  right  aim,  and  it  is  being  more 
and  more  Bteadiastly  pursued.  But  it  is  generally  accepted  in 
principie  that  to  eradicate  criminal  proclivities  and  cut  oS 
recruits  from  the  permanent  army  of  crime  the  work  must  be 
undertaken  when  the  subject  is  of  an  age  susceptible  of 
reform;  hence  the  extreme  value  attaching  to  the  more 
enlightened  treatment  of  crime  in  embryo,  a  principle  becom- 
ing more  and  more  largely  accepted  in  practice  among  civilized 
nations. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  germ  of  crime  is  universally 
present  in  mankind,  ever  ready  to  show  under  conditions  favour- 
able to  its  growth.  Children  show  criminal  tendencies  in  their 
earlieet  years.  They  exhibit  evil  traits,  anger,  reseotment, 
mendacity;  they  are  oft«ii  intensely  selfish,  are  strongly  acquiei- 
tive,  greedy  of  gain,  ready  to  steal  and  secrete  things  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Happily  the  fatal  consequences  that  would  other- 
wise be  inevitable  are  checked  by  the  gradual  growth  of  inhibitory 
processes,  such  as  prudence,  reflection,  a  sense  of  moral  duty,  and 
in  many  cases  the  absence  of  temptation.  From  thL  Dr 
Nicholson  deduces  that  "  in  proportion  as  this  development  is 
prevented  or  stilled,  either  owing  to  an  original  brain  defect  or 
by  lack  of  proper  education  or  training,  so  there  is  the  risk  of 
tbe  individual  lapdog  into  crimlnal-mindedness  or  into  actual 
crime."  In  the  lowest  strata  of  society  this  risk  is  largely 
increased  from  the  conditions  of  life.  The  growth  of  criminals 
is  greatly  stimulated  where  people  are  badly  fed,  morally  and 
physically  unhealthy,  infected  with  any  forms  of  disease  aitd 
vice.  la  such  circumstances,  moreover,  there  is  too  often  the 
evil  influence  of  heredity  and  example.  The  offspring  of  criminals 
are  constantly  impelled  to  follow  in  their  parents'  footsteps  by 
the  secret  springs  of  nature  and  pressure  of  childish  imitativeness. 
The  seed  is  thrown,  so  to  speak,  into  a  hot-bed  where  it  finds 
congenial  soil  in  which  to  take  root  and  flourbh. 

Wherever  crime  shows  itself  it  follows  certain  well-defined  lines 
and  has  its  genesis  in  three  dominant  mental  processes,  the  result 
of  marked  propensities.  These  are  malice,  acquisitiveness  and 
lust.  Malicious  crimes  may  be  amplified  into  offences  against 
the  person  originating  in  hatred,  resentment,  violent  temper, 
and  rising  from  mere  assaults  into  manslaughter  and  murder. 
Crimes  of  greed  and  acquisitiveness  cover  the  whole  range  of 
thefts,  frauds  and  misappropriation;  of  larcenies  of  all  sorts; 
obtaining  by  false  pretences;  receiving  stolen  goods;  robberies; 
house-breaking,  burglary,  forgery  and  coining.  Crimes  of  lust 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  illicit  sexual  relations,  tbe  result  of 
Vngovemable  passion  and  criminal  depravity.  The  proportions 
in  which  these  three  categories  are  manifested  have  been 
worked  out  in  England  and  Wales  to  give  the  following  figures. 
The  percentage  In  any  100,000  of  the  population  is: — 

Crimes  el  malice 15  % 

Crimea  of  greed 75  % 

Crimes  of  lust 10% 

The  members  of  these  categories  do  not  form  distinct  classes; 
their  crimes  are  interdependent  and  constantly  overlap.  Crime 
in  many  is  progressive  and  passes  through  all  the  stages  from 
minor  offences  to  the  worst  crimes.  Murder — the  culminating 
point  of  malice — b  constantly  preceded  by  petty  larceny;  theft 
by  forcible  entry;  and  robbery  is  associated  with  violence  and 
armed  resistance  to  capture.  Criminality  rising  into  its  highest 
development  shows  itself  under  many  forms.  It  is  instinctive, 
passionate,  accidental,  deliberate  and  habitual,  the  outcome 
of  abnormal  ^petite,  of  weak  and  disordered  moral  sense. 
The  causation  of  crime  varies,  but  a  predonunating  motive 
is  idleness,  leading  to  the  predatory  instincts  of  gain  easily 
acquired  without  the  labour  of  continuous  effort.  To  deprive 
the  more  industrious  or  more  happily  placed  of  their  hard-won 
earnings  or  possessions,  inspires  the  bulk  of  modem  serious 
crime.  It  no  doubt  has  produced  one  peculiar  feature  in  modern 
crime:  tbe  extensive  sc^e  on  which  it  is  carried  out.  The 
greatest  frauds  are  now  commonly  perpetrated;  great  robberies 


are  planned  in  one  capital  and  executed  in  another.  Tbe  whole 
is  worked  by  wide  associations  of  cosmopolitan  criminals. 

Other  features  of  modern  crime  are  especially  interesting. 
It  is  extraordinarily  precocious.  Children  of  quite  tender  years 
commit  murders,  and  boys  and  girls  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with  as  professional  thievee.  Again,  the  comparative  propor- 
tions of  crime  in  the  two  sexes  may  be  considered.  Everywhere 
women  are  less  criminal  than  men.  Naturally  they  have  fewer 
facilities  for  committing  crimes  of  violence,  although  they  have 
offences  peculiar  to  their  sex,  such  as  infanticide,  and  are  more 
frequently  guilty  of  poisoning  than  men  by  70%  against  30%. 
Statistics  presented  to  tbe  Prison  Congress  at  Stockholm  fix  the 
percentage  of  female  criminals  at  3  %  in  Japan,  the  East  gener- 
ally. South  America  and  some  parts  of  North  America.  In 
some  states  of  the  American  Union  it  is  10  %;  in  China,  30  %; 
in  Europe  generally  it  varies  between  to  %  and  31%.  In  France 
the  proportion  of  accused  women  b  fifteen  to  eighty-five  men. 
In  Great  Britain  it  bnow  one  in  four,  but  has  been  less.  The  total 
sentenced  in  1905-1906  to  penal  servitude  and  imprisonmeitt 
was  139,389  men  and  44,394  women,  the  balance  being  made  up 
by  summary  convictions.  The  curious  fact  in  female  crime  is 
that  one-seventh  of  tbe  women  committed  to  prison  had  already 
been  convicted  from  eleven  to  twenty  times.  It  has  been  well 
said  from  the  above  proportions  that  women  are  less  criminal 
according  to  the  figures,  because  when  a  woman  wants  a  crime 
conunitted  she  can  generally  find  a  man  to  do  it  for  her. 

It  has  often  been  debated  whether  or  not  prison  methods  rewt 
upon  the  criminality  of  the  country;  whether,  in  other  words, 
severity  of  treatment  deters,  while  milder  methods  encourage  the 
wrongdoers  to  despise  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law. 
Evidence  for  and  against  tbe  verdict  may  be  drawn  from  tbe 
whole  civilized  world.  In  England,  as  judged  by  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  the  prison  population,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  prison  system  was  at  one  time  effective  in  diminishing  crime. 
Between  1878  and  1891  there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  numbers 
because  of  it.  More  recently  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  number  of  crimes  and  proportionately  of  those 
imprisoned.  The  figures  for  1906  showed  a  distinct  increase  in 
criminality  for  that  year  as  con^Htred  with  tite  years  immediately 
preceding.  The  proportion  of  indictable  offences  had  increased 
is  igo<J  from  59,079  as  against  50,494  in  1899,  orintbeprop(»tion 
of  171-01  per  100,000  of  the  population  as  against  158-97,  a  very 
marked  increase  over  earher  years.  Nevertheless  the  figures  for 
r9o6,  although  high,  are  by  no  means  the  highest,  as  on  eight 
occasions  during  the  fifty  odd  years  for  which  statistics  were 
available  in  1909  the  toUl  crimes  exceeded  60,000,  and  in  the 
quinquennial  period  1860-1864  the  annual  average  was  sBo  per 
100,000  as  compared  wlti^  171-01  for  1906  and  175  for  the  quinr 
quenniai  period  I9oa-r9o6.  The  quality  of  the  crime  varied,  and 
while  offences  against  property  have  increased,  those  against  the 
person  have  constantly  fallen.  Quite  half  the  whole  number 
of  crimes  were  committed  by  old  offenders  (see  RECmtvisii). 

Statistics  have  not  been  kept  with  the  same  care  in  all  oth« 
countries,  but  some  authentic  figures  may  be  quoted  for  France, 
where  the  number  of  thefts  increased  while  offences  against  the 
person  diminished.  In  Belj^um  there  has  been  a  satisfactory 
decrease  in  recent  years.  In  Prussia  the  prison  population  has 
on  the  whole  increased,  but  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution 
in  more  serious  crime.  Some  very  noticeable  figures  are  forth- 
coming from  the  United  States,  and  comparison  b  possible  of 
the  relative  amount  of  crime  in  the  two  countries,  America  and 
England.  Here  the  want  of  statbtics  covering  a  large  period  is 
much  to  be  resetted.  On  the  general  question  serious  crime 
in  the  ten  years  between  18S0  and  1890  slightly  increased,  while 
petty  crime  was  very  considerably  less  during  the  period. 
Charges  for  homicide  have  been  much  more  numerous.  There 
were  in  1880,  4608,  or  a  ratio  of  91  to  100,000  of  the  population; 
but  in  1890  these  offences  rose  tol735i,  or  aratioof  ii-j.  Com- 
paring America  with  England,  it  has  been  calculated  in  round 
numbers  that  the  proportion  of  prisoners  to  the  general  popula- 
tion was  in  the  United  States  as  i  to  every  759,  aitd  in  England 
I  to  every  1764  persons.    As  regards  the  more  seriou*  crimes 
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the  number  ia  English  .convict  ptiaoniiras  aa  i  to  10,000,  aad 
in  the  American  state  prisons  (the  correspoadlog  mstitutions) 
the  ratio  was  i  to  every  1358.  Jn  the  lesset  ptisons,  i.e.  the 
English  local  prisons  and  the  Americaa  city  01  county  gaols, 
the  numbera  more  aeaxty  approzimate,  beiiig  in  Englani]  j 
to  3143  and  in  America  i  to  ijai.  It  has  been  argued  that 
much  of  the  qrime  in  America  is.  attributable  to  the  preponderance 
of  foreign  immigrants,  but  the  natio  d|  native  bom  prisoners  is 
that  of  1337  tfi  the  millionr  of  foreign  bom  prisoners  1777  to  the 
million. 

A.  Drik^,'fii' (>miwi'^'twY'Qrk,'i , 

criminelle,  trans.  Ferrier  (Paris,   1905) ;  all  these  c 
tubtiographles.    See  also  undo-  Cbimindlocy.  (A.  G.) 

CRI1I£A  (aocieat  TaurU  or  Tauftc  Cherson^,  called  by  the 
Russians  by  the  Tatar  name  iCrym  Of  Crtm),  a.  ppninyila  on  the 
north  side  of.the  Black  Se^i  forgoing  part  of  the  i^Lussiaa  gqvern' 
mcnt  of  .Taurjda,  nith  the  no^iniajid  pf  .^Wh  it  is.  oQud^t^ 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  (3-4  m.  across) .  It  is  rudely  rhomlwid 
i^  ab^e,  ^s  an^es  bebtg  directed  towardr-thr'CBidiiial  poims, 
andmeasurts  tsc^m.  betweeqi44°  93' and  46°  10'  N.,  and  iion]. 
betweqi-jyt°  ^' wl;3fr^4o'  E.    It»'area  is  9700  sq.  m.  \ 

Its  coastsaie  muhed  by  thetBla^  Sea,  except  on  the  north-east, 
where  is  the'Sivub  or  Putrid  £ea,  a  s^alloVfagoon  separate^ 
from  the-Seaof  Aasrbythe Arabatspitof  »and.  Theshoresarp 
brokenafay /several  bays  and  harbours — on  the  west  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Perelu^  by  the  Bay  of  KArkJtiit;  on  the  south-we^ 
by  the  open  Bay  of  Kalamita,'On  the  ifadres  ofwhicltthfe  dllies 
landed  in  1854,  with  the  ports  of  Eupatoria,  Sevastopol  and 
Balaklava;  by  the  Bagr  <^  Ara^t  on  the  north  side  of  thp 
jbthmus  of  yenikale  or  Kerch;  and  by  t^ -Say  of  KaSa  or 
Feodosiya  (Theodora),  with  the  port  of  that  name,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  same^ .  The  senth-cast  coast  is  Banked  at  a  distance 
of  5  to  8  m.  from  the  sea  by  a  parallel  range  of  mountains,  the 
Yaila-da^,  or  Alpine  Meadow  mountains,  and  th^  are  backed, 
inland,  by  secondary  parallel  ranges;  but  75%  of  thf^  remaining 
area  consists  of  high  aridprairie  lands,  a  southward  contiiiutition 
of  the  Pontic  stei^KS,  f^ch  slope  gently  noftly-westwards  from 
the  foot  of  the  Yaila-dagh.  The  main  range  of  these  moimtaiop 
shoots  vp  with  extraordinary  abruptness  from  the  deep  floor  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  an  attitude  of  1000  to  3500  fL,  beginning  a|t 
the  south-west  expemity  of  the  peninsula.  Cape  Fiolonte  (ana. 
PortheMum),  supposed  to  have  be^  crowned  by  th«  tefople 
d  Artemis  in  whigh  Iphigeneia  officiated  as  priestess.  .On 
the  higher  parts  of  thisrange  are  numerous  flat  mountain plKUrea 
(Turk,  yailas),  which,  except  lor  their  scantier  vegetation,  arp 
analogous  to  die  altKen  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  axe  p-ossed  by 
various  passes  ibogat),  of  which  only  six  are  available  as  carriage 
rOads.'  The  most  conspicuous  summits  in  this  range  are'  the 
Demir-kapuorKem»l-«gheiek(so4of^.),  Roman-kosh  (5060  ft.), 
Chatyr-dagh  (5006ft.), andS^*bi-y*il''(397Sft.).  Thcsecond 
parallel  range,  which  reaches  altitudes  of  1500  to  1900  ft,, 
likewise  presents  steep  C^a^  to  the  southniast  and  a  gentle 
sbpe  towards  the  north- west.  ,  In  tt|e  former  slof>e  are  thousands 
of  small  caverns,  probably- inhabited  in  prehistoric  times;  and 
several  nvers  pierce. the  range  in  picturesque  gorges.  A  valley, 
10  to  12.  m.  widcj  Eepa;^ates  this, range, from  the  piain.  range, 
while  another  valley  3.10.3  ™-  af:rc«s  separates, it  from  the  third 
parallel  range,  which  reaches  altitudes  of  only  500  to  850  ft. 
Evidences  of  a  fourth  and  still  lower  ridge  caii  be  traced  towards 
the  south-west. 

A  number  of  short  stream;,  ttone  of  them  anywhere  navigable, 
leap  down  the  flanks  of  .the  mountains  by  cascades  in  spring, 
e.g.  the  Chemaya,  Belbek,  Kacba  and  Alma,  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  ^alghir,  with  its  affluent,  the  Kara-su,  to  the  Sivash 
lagoon. 

In  pomt  of  climate. and  vegetation  there  exist  marked  diSer- 
ences  bet^ween  the  open  steppes  and  the  south-eastern  littoral, 
with  the  slopes  of  the  Y^la-dagk  behind  it.  I'he  former, 
although  grassy  and  Liliaceae  grow  on  them  in  great  variety 
and  luxuriance  in  the,  early  spring,  become  completely  parched 
up  by  July  and  August,  while  the  air  is  then  filled  with  clouds 


of  dust.  Thero  also  high  winds  prevail,  and  snowstoms,  hail-i 
storms  and  frost  are  of  Common  occurrence.  Nevertheless  this 
region  produces  wheat  and  barley,  rye  and  oats,  and  suj^orta 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses.  Parts  of  the  steppes  a^^, 
however,  impregnated  with  salt,  01  studded  with  saline  lakes; 
there  nothing  grows  except  the  usual  species  of  Artemuia  and 
Saliola.  As  a  rule  water  can  only  be  obtained  from  wells  sui^ 
200  to  300  ft.  deep,  and  artesian  wdls  are  now  b^ing  bored 
i^  considerable  numbers.  All  over  the  steppes  are  scattered 
numerous  kurgans  or  burial-mounds  of  the  ^ncknt  Scythians. 
The  picture  which  lies  behind  the  sheltering  screen  of  the  Yaila- 
dagh  is  of  an  altogether  different  charact,er.  Here  the  oar^w 
strip  of  coast  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  smothered 
with  greenery.  This  Russian  Riviera  stretches  all  along,  the 
south-^ast  coast  from  Cape  Sarych  (extreme  S.)  to  Feodosiya 
(Theodosia),  and  is  studded  with  summer  sea-bathing  resprtfi-rr 
Alupka,  Yalta,  Gursuv,  Alushta,  Sudak,  Theodosia.  Nurnerous 
Tatar,  villages,  mosques,  monasteries,  palaces  of  the  Rjijisian 
imperial  family  and  Russian  nobles,  and  picturesque  ruins  of 
andent  Greek  and  medieval  fortresses  and  other  buildings  ding 
(o  the  acclivities,  and  nestle  amon^t  the  underwoods  of  i^^ 
and  ptlier  nuts, , the  groves  of.  bays^  cypresses^  mulberries,"  fig*, 
olives  and  pomegranates,  ambn^t  the  vineyards,  the.  tob^cqo 
plantations,  ajid  gardens  gay  with  all  sorts  of  flowe^;  Fhp4 
the. higher  .slopes  of  the  moufitains  are  thickly. clothed  with 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  elin  pines,  firs  and  other  Coniferae,  Her^ 
have  become. acclimatised,  and  grow  La  the  open  air,  such, plant* 
as  maguolias,  oleanders,  tu^p  trees,  bignonias,  myrtles,  camel^as, 
mimosas  and  many  tender  fruit-trees.  Vineyards  cover  -over 
1 9,000  acres,  and  the  wine  they  yield  (3}  million  gallons  anifually) 
enjoys  a  high  reputation.  Fruits  of.  all  kinds  are  pi;oduc;ed  ist 
abundance.  In  some  winters  the  tops  of  the  mountains  .are 
covered  with  snow,  but  snow  seldom  falls  to  the  south  of  tlteiv, 
and  ice,  too,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  same  districts.  The,  heat  of 
summer  is  moderated  by  breezes  fiS  the  sea,  and  thp  .nightq 
are  cool  and  serene;  the  winters  are  mild  and  healthy.  Fever 
and  ague  prevail  in  the  lower-lying  districts  for  a  few  weeks  in 
autumn.  I>ense  fogs. occur  sometimesin  March,  April  and  May, 
but  seldom  penetrate  inland.  The  difference  of  climate  be.tween 
the  difiecent  parts  of  the  Crimea  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
data:  annual  mean,  at  Melitopol,  on  the  stq>pe  N.  of  Bergkop, 
48°  Fahr.;  at  Simferopol,,  just  within  the  mountains,  50?;  ai 
Yalta,  on  the  south-east  co^t,  56-5°;  the  respective  January 
means  being  »°,  jj"  and.39-5°.  and  the  July  means  74°,.  70? 
and  75-5''.  The  riinUl  is  smaJI  all  over  the  peninsula,  the 
aimuid  average  on  the  steppes  being  13-8  in.,  at  Sin^eropof  r;-;, 
and  at  Yalta  18  in.  It  varies  greatly,  however,  from  yeftr  Xft 
yeax;  thus  at  Simferopol  it  ranges  between  the  txtstmek  of 
7-Sand  16-4  in.  * 

Other  products  ofthe  Crimea,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are  salt,  porphyry  and  limestone,  and  ironstone  has  recently 
been  brought  to  light  at  Kerch.  Fish  abound  -all  round  the 
coast,  such  ^a  red  and  grey  muUetr  herring,  mackwl,  tufl^t, 
soles,  plaice,  whiting,  bream,  haddock,  pilchard,  a  spedes.of 
pike,  whitebait,  eels,  salmon  and  sturgeon.  Manufacturing 
industries  are  represented  by  shipbuilding,  flour-miUs,  ironworks, 
jam  and  pickle  factori^^^  soap-works  and  f^nneries.  ,,Tht 
Tatars  excel  in  a  great  variety  of  domestic  industries,  eqiedally 
in  the  working  of  leather,  wool  and  metal,.  A  railway,  f^pming 
from  Kharkov,  crosses  the  peninsula  from  north  to  ^outh, 
terminating  at  Sevastopol  and  sending  off  branch  .lines  \fi 
Theodosia  and  Kerch. 

The  bulk  of  the  papulation  consist  of  Tatars,  who,  howeve^,  are 
radally  modified  by  intermarriage  with  Greeks  and  other  eihnic 
elements.  The  remainder  of  the  population  is  .made  y^p  oi 
Russians,  Germans,  Karaite  Jews,  Greeks  and  a  few  Albanians. 
The  total  in  1897  was  853,900,  of  whom  only  150,000  lived  in 
the  towns.  Simferopol  is  the  chief  town;  others  of  note,  in 
addition  to  those  already  named,  are  Eupatoria  and  Bakhchi- 
sarai, the  old  Tatar  capital. 

History. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  we  hav«.aBy 
authentic  traces  were  the  Celtic  Cimmerians,  who  were  tzpellad 
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l^  the  Scythians  during  the  7th  century  B.C.  A  r^tnaant,  who 
took  refuge  In  the  mountains,  became  known  subsequently  as 
the  Tauri.  In  that  same  century  Greek  colonists  began  to  settle 
on  the  coasts,  e.g.  Dorians  from  Heraclea  at  Chersonesus,  and 
lonlans  from  Miletus  at  Tfaeodosia  and  Fanticapaeum  (also 
called  Bosporus).  Two  centuries  later  {438  B.C.)  the  arcbon 
or  ruler  of  the  last-named  assumed  the  title  of  Ung  of  Bosporus, 
a  state  which  maintained  close  relations  with  Athens,  supplying 
that  city  with  wheat  and  other  commodities.  The  last  of  these 
kings,  Paerisades  V.,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Scythians,  put 
himself  tinder  the  protection  of  Mithntdates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus, 
in  114  B.C.  After  the  death  of  this  latter  sovereign  his  son 
Phamaces,  as  a  reward  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  Romans 
in  their  war  against  his  father,  was  (63  B.C.)  invested  by  Pompey 
with  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  In  15  B.C.  it  was  once  more 
restored  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  hut  henceforward  ranked  as  a 
tributary  state  of  Rome.  During  the  succeeding  centuries 
the  Crimea  was  overrun  or  occupied  successively  by  the  Goths 
(a.D.  350),  the  Huns  (376),  the  Khazais  (8th  century),  the 
Byzantine  Greeks  (1016),  the  Eipchaks  (1050),  and  the  Mongols 
(r337).  In  the  13th  Century  the  Genoese  destroyed  or  seized 
the  settlements  which  their  rivals  the  Venetians  had  made  on 
the  Crimean  coasts,  and  established  themselves  at  Eupatoria, 
Cembalo  (Balaktava),  Soldaia  (Sudak),  and  Ka&a  (Theodora), 
flourishing  trading  towns,  which  existed  down  to  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1475.  Meanwhile 
the  l^tars  had  got  a  firm  footing  in  the  northern  and  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Golden  Horde  by  Tamerlane  they  founded 
an  independent  khanate  under  a  descendant  of  Jengbiz  Khan, 
who  is  known  as  Hadji  Ghirai.  He  and  his  successors  reigned 
first  at  Solkhat  (Eski-krym),  and  from  the  be^nnhig  of  the  ijth 
century  at  BakhcU-sarai.  But  from  1478  they  ruled  as  tributary 
princes  of  the  Ottoman  empire  down  to  1777,  when  having  been 
defeated  by  Suvarov  they  became  dependent  upon  Russia,  and 
finally  in  1783  the  whole  of  the  Crimea  was  annexed  to  the 
Russian' empire.  Since  that  date  the  only  important  phase  of  its 
history  has  been  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56,  which  is  treated 
of  tmder  a  separate  article.  At  various  times,  e.g.  after  the 
acquisition  by  Russia,  after  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56,  and 
in  the  &st  years  of  the  aoth  century,  the  Tatars  emigrated  iil 
large  numbers  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  war  of  1853-56,  usually  known  by 
this  name,  arose  from  causes  the  discussion  of  which  will  be 
found  Under  the  heluUng  Tijrkeyl  History.  When  Turkey, 
after  a  period  of  irregular  fighting,  declared  war  on  Russia  in 
October  1853,  Great  Britain  and  France  (subsequently  assisted 
by  Sardinia)  intervened  in  the  quarrel.  At  first  this  intervention 
Was  represented  merely  by  the  presence  of  an  allied  squadron 
in  the  Bosporus,  but  the  storm  (A.  indignation  aroused  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  by  the  destrucdoH  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Sinope  (30th  November)  soon  impelled  these  powers  to  more 
active  measures.  On  the  27th  of  January  1854  they  declared 
war  on  the  tsar,  and  prepared  to  carry  their  armaments  to  the 
Danube.  In  this,  the  main,  theatre  of  war,  the  Turks  had 
hitherto  proved  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own.  The 
Russian  commander.  Prince  Michael  Gorchakov,  had  crossed 
(he  Pmthwith  two  corps  eariy  in  July  1853,  and  had  overrun 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  without  difficulty.  Omar  Pasha, 
however,  disposing  of  superior  forces,  was  able  to  check  any 
ftirther  advance.  During  October,  November  and  December 
the  Tnrks  won  a  succession  of  actions,  of  which  that  at  Oltenitza 


(Nov.  4th)  may  be  pantCularly  mentioned,  and  a  little  later 
Gorchakov  found  himself  compdled  to  fight  at  Cetatea  (Tchetati) 
before  reinforcements  could  come  up.  The  defeat  he  sustained 
was  for  the  time  being  decisive  (6th  Jan.  1854).  Three  months 
later,  the  Russians,  now  under  coininand  of  the  veteran  Prince 
Paskievich,  took  the  offensive  in  great  force.  Crossing  the 
Danube  near  its  mouth  at  Galats  and  Braila,  they  advanced 
through  the  Dobrudja  and  closed  upon  the  fortress  of  SHistria, 
which  offered  a  strong  and  steady  resistance,  with  an  effect  all 
the  greater  >s  the  Turks  from  the  side  of  Shumla,  now  supported 
by  the  leading  British  and  French  brigades  at  Vami,  prevented 
a  close  investment.  The  Turks,  however,  avoided  a  decisive 
encounter,  and  the  stormers  stood  ready  in  the  trenches  before 
Silistria,  when  the  siege  was  suddenly  raised.  The  decision  bad 
passed  into  other  hands.  The  tsar  had  learned  that  the  Austrian 
army  of  observation  in  Transylvania,  50,000  strong  under 
Feldieugmeislcr  Hess,  was  about  to  enforce  the  wishes  of  the 
"  Four  Powers."    The  Russian  cAensive  was  at  an  end,  the 


army  hastily  fell  back,  and  on  the  znd  of  Aiigust  1854  the  last 
man  recrossed  the  Pruth.  The  principalities  were  at  once 
occupied  by  Hess.  ..■;-. 

The  Itnaiion  6f  (ke  Critnta. — The  primary  object  of  the  war 
had  thus  easily  heen  obtained:  '  But  Great  Britain  and  France 
were  by  no  means  content  with  a  triumph  that  left  untouched 
the  vast  resources  of  an  enemy  who  was  certain  to  employ  them 
at  the  next  opportonity.  The  two  nations  felt  that  Sevastopol, 
the  home  of  the  Black '  Sea  fleet;  the  pott  whence  Admiral 
Nachimov  had  sailed  for  Sinope,  must  be  crippled  for  some  years 
at  least,  and  as  early  as  Juhe  29th  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal 
Saint  Amaud,  the  allied  commandeis  of  England  and  France, 
had  received  instructions  to  "  concert  measures'  tor  the,  siege 
of  Sevastopol."  Dynastic  considerations  reinforced  tlie  argu- 
ments of  policy  and  popular  opinion  iil  the  case  of  Frabce;  in 
Great  Britain  soldier  and  civilian  alike  saw  the  menace  Ot  a 
Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  in  the  unfinished  forts  and  busy 
dockyards.  The  popular  strategy  for  once  coincided  with  the 
views  of  the  responsible  leaders.  Yet  there  is  no  sign  that 
either  the  commanders  on  the  spot  oi'  their  governments  realized 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Few  but  the  most  urgently 
necessary  prepatations  were  made,  and  cholera,  breaking  out 
virulently  amongst  the  French  at  this  time,  reduced  the  army 
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i»t  Voma,  and  even  the  fleet  at  sea,  to  iinpotence.  The  troops 
were  so  weakened  that,  even  in  September,  the  five-mile  march 
{ram  camp  to  transport  exhausted  most  of  the  men.  Heavy 
ireatl^er  still  further  delayed  the  start,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  7th  of  September  that  the  expedition  began  to  cross  the 
Black.  Sea.  One  hundred  and  fifty  war-vessels  and  tiaosporta 
conveyed  the  army,  which,  guarded  on  all  sides  by  the  fighting 
fleet,  crossed  without  incident  and  drew  iq>  on  the  Crimeaa  coast 
on  September  :3th.  Tactkal  consider^tiqna  prevailed  in  the 
choice  af.plafq.  .  The  landlocked  harbours  aouth  of  Sevastopol 
were  for  the  time  being  neglected,  and  a  spot  known  as  Old 
Fort  preferred,  because  the  long  beach,  the  heavy  metal  of  the 
ships'  broadsides,  and  a  line  of  lagoons  covering  the  front 
ofiered  singularly  favourable  conditions  for  the  delicate  operation 
of  disembarkation.  Still,  on  this  side  of  Sevastopol  there  was 
no  good  harbour,  and  it  is  qi^ite  9pen  to  question  whether  in 
this  case  the  strategic  necessities  of  the  situation  were  not 
neglected  in  favour  of  pureily  tactical  &iid  temporary  advantages. 
As  a  natter  of  fact  119  opposition  was  o£Eered  to  the  landing, 
but  the  weather  prevented  the  disembarkation  being  completed 
until  the  iSth.  St  Amaud  and, Raglan  had  at  this  time  under 
their  orders  51,000  British,  Frei^  and  Turkish  infantry,  1000 
British  cavalry^  and  138  guns,  apd  au  t\ie.  i^tb  this  force  (less 
fpme  deta,chmepts)  began  the  S9uthwaTd,  march  in  OEc)cr  of 
battle,  the  British  (who  alooe  had  thdr  cavalry^  present)  on  the 
exposed  left  fla^,  tjie  French  ne>t  the  sea,  the,  .fleet  moving 
in  the  same  direction  part^lel  to  the  troops. 
.  Thei  Aliria.-r-Oiii  Fort  was  beyond  the  reach  at  Me.nshikov, 
the  Russian,  commander,  but,  a^  the,  fortress  comnuini^tect  with 
the.  interior  of.  Russia  via  Kerch  and  Siuiferopolr  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  either  accept  battle  on  the  Sevastopol 
road,  or  cover  Simferopol  by  a  flank  attack  on  Lord  Raglan. 
Botji  these  .contingejicies  we^  provided  for  by  the  oi4er  of 
^rch,  a^id  in  due  course  it  was  «3Ct;Ttaij^  that  the  Russians 
adopted  the  former  alternative,  and  ba^ed  the  Sevastopol  toad 
-on  t^  Ijeights  of  the  river  Alma.  Menaced  by. the  guns  pf  tbe 
fleet,  jkenshikov  had  wheeled  back  bis  left,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  strengtheoed  his  right  in  order  to  cover  the  Simferopol  road. 
From  this  it  followed  nat,ujally  that  the  brunt  of  the  attack  fell 
vpon  the  British  divisions,  whilst  the  French,  nearer  the  se^ 
struck  to  some,  extent  ddns.h  vidt.  The  two  commanijers,  after 
a  reconnaissance,  decided  upen  their  plan.  The  French  divisions 
in  echelon  from  the  ri^t  were/ to  cross  the  river  and  force  Men- 
shikov  inwards,  whUst  the  British,  were  to  move  sti;ai^t  to  their 
front  against  the  strongest  part  of  the  Russian  line.  ,Substantially 
this  (Jan  wascarripd  out  .on  the.aoth  of  September,  O^ng  Lo 
want  of  men  (he  had  but  36,400  against  over  5o,poo)  Menshikov 
was  unaUe  to  hold  his  left  wing  very  ^tronglyi  and  the  Frencji 
wwe  scarcely  checked  save  by  physical  obsfades;  but  opposite 
the  British  force  the  ground  sloped  glacis^wise  up  to  the  Russian 
line,  and  nothing  but  tlieir  iron  discipline,  the  best  heritage  oi 
the  Peninsular  War,  brought  them  victorious  to  the  crest  of 
Kuighane  hill.  The  Russians  had  no  option  but  to  retreat, 
which  they  did  vritbout  molestation.  The  allies  lost  about  3000 
men,  mostly  British  (though  Prince  Napoleon's  men  also  suffered 
heavily);  the  Russians  reported  5709  casualties. 

The  Marcik  on  Sevastopol.-— On  the  aard  of  September  the 
advance  waa  resumed,  and  by  the  25th  Sevast<4>ol  was  in  full 
view. of  the  allied  outposts.  It  was  now  that  the  necessary 
consequences  of  the  choice  of  Old  Fort  as  the  landing-place 
presented  themsdves  as  a  problem  for  instant  solution.  What- 
ever chance  there  hftd  been  of  assaulting  the  north  side  of 
Sevastopol  was  now  gone.  Menshikov  had  saoificedsoioe  ships 
in  order  to  seaL  up  the  harbour  mouth,  and  naval  co-operation 
in  attack  was  now  impossible,  while  the  other  Rus^an  ships 
could  in  safety  aid  the  defenders  with  their  heavy  , guns.  A 
siege,  based  on  the  beach  of  Old  Fort  or  the  open  roads  of 
Kacha,  was  out  of  the  question,  as  was  re-embarkation  for  a 
fresh  landing.  Thpre  remained  only  a  flank  march  by  Mackeu%te!s 
farm  ,and  the  riyer  Chem^ya.  Once  established  on  the  south 
«de,'  the  allies  could  use  the  excellent  harbours  of  Kamiesh 
^d  ^idaklavai  this  could  almost  certainly  be  ejected  wjthouti 


fighting,  while  in  besie^ng  Sevastopol  itself  and  not,  merely 
the  north  side,  the  allies  would:  be  striking  at  the  heart-  But 
a  flank  march  b  almost  alwa^ys  in  itself  a  has^rdous  undertakijtg, 
and  in  this  case  the  invaders  were  required  further  to  abandon 
tj>cir  line  of  retreat  on  Old  Fort.  In  point  of  fact,  the  army, 
covered  by  a  division  o[q>09iie  the  Russian  works,  successfully 
accomplished  the  task.  At  the  same  moment  Menshikov,  after 
providing  for  the  defence  of  Sevastopol,  had  marched  out  with 
a  field  anqy  towards  Bakhchiserai,  and  on  the  ?5Lh  of  September 
each  army,  without  knowing  it,  actually  crossed  the  other's 
front.  On  arrival  at  Balaklava  the  allies  regained  contact  with, 
the  fleet,  and  the  detachment  left  on  the  north  side,  its  missioa 
being  at  an  end,  followed  the  same  route  and  rejoined'  the  maia 
body.  The  French  now  to^  possession  of  Kamiesh,  the  British 
of  fialaklava. 

Btginning  of  the  Siege. — Thus  secured,  the  allies  dosed  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  fortress.  A  siege  corps  was  foimedi  and  the, 
Bridsh  army  and  .General  Bosquet's  French  corps  covered  its 
operations  against  interruption  from  the  Russian  field  army. 
The  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  formed  by  the  estuary  of  the  Chemaya, 
waa  protected  against  attack  by  sea  not  only  by  the  Russian 
war-vesseli,  afloat  and  sunken,  but  al^  by  heavy  granite  forts, 
on  the  south  side  and  by  the  works  which  hxd  defied  the  allies  qa 


the  north.  For  (he  town  itself  and  the  Karabelnaya  suburb 
the  trace  of  the  works  had  been  laid  down  for  ye^rs.  The 
Malako^,  a  gi|eat  tpwer  of  stone,  covered  the  suburb,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  Redan  and  the  Little  Redan.  "The  town 
was  .covered  by  a  line  of  works  marked  by  the  Flagstaff  and 
central  bastions,  and  separated  from  the  Redan  by  the  inner 
harbour.  Ijeut.-CoL  Todleben,  the  Russian  chief  engineer^ 
had  very  early  begun  work  on  these  sites,  and  daily  re-creating, 
rearming  and  improving  the  fortifications,  finally  connected 
them  by  a  continuous  enceinte.  Yet  Sevastopol  was  not,  early 
in  October  1854,  the  towering  fortress  it  afterwards  became, 
and  Todleben  himself  maintained  that, had thealUesimmediately 
assaulted,  they  would  have  succeeded  in  taking  the  place. 
There  were,  however,  many  reasons  against  so  dedded  a  course, 
and  it  waa  not  until  the  17th  of  October  that  the  fi^st  attack 
tocdt  place.  All  that  day  a  tremendous  artillery  dud  raged. 
The  French  qiege  corpslost  heavily  and  its  guns  were  overpowered. 
The  fleet  engaged  the  hartwur  batteries  ckue  inshore,  and 
suffered  a  less  of  500  n^n,  besides  severe  damage  to  the  ships. 
On  the  other  hand  the  British  siege  batteries  silenced  the  Mala^ff 
and  its  annexes,  and,  if  faihire  had  not  occurred  at  the  other 
points  of  attack,  an  assai^t  nnght  have  succeeded.  As  it  was^ 
Todleben,  by  daybreak,  had  repaired  aiui  improved  the  damaged 
works.  Meanwhile  General  Canrobert  had  succeeded  St  Amaud 
(who  died  «n  the  39!^  of  Sqitem^r)  in  the  joiitt  leadeiyhfpt  of 
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the  allies.  It  was  not  long  before  Menshikov  and  the  now 
augmented  field  army  from  Bakhchiserai  appeared  on  the 
Chemaya  and  moved  towards  the  Balaklava  lines  and  the  British 
base. 

Bahklaim. — A  long  line  of  works  on  the  upland  secured  the 
siege  corps  from  inteiference,  aiid  the  Balaklava  lines  themselves 
were  strong,  but  the  low  Vorontsov  ridge  between  the  two  was 
weakly  held,  and  here  the  Russian  commander  hoped  to  sever 
the  line  of  communications.  On  the  25th  of  October  Liprandi's 
corps  carried  its  slight  redoubts  at  the  fint  rush.  But  the  British 
cavalry  stationed  at  tbe  foot  of  the  upland  was  situated  on  their 
flank,  and  as  the  Russian  cavalry  moved  towards  KadikoT,  the 
"  Heavy  Brigade  "  under  General  Scatlett  charged  home  with 
such  effect  that  Menshikov's  troopers  only  rallied  behind  their 
field  batteries  near  Traktir  bridge.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
Russian  squadrons,  coming  upon  the  British  93rd  regiment 
outside  the  Balaklava  lines,  were  completely  broken  by  the  steady 
volleys  of  the  "  *^ll'n  red  line."  Titt "  Light  Brigade  "  of  Britirfi 
cavalry,  farther  north,  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  even 
when  the  Russians,  broken  by  the  "  Heavies,"  fled  across  their 
front.  The  cavidry  commander.  Lord  Lucan,  now  received 
orders  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  rf  the  guns  taken  by  Liprandi. 
The  aide-de-camp  who  carried  the  order  was  killed  by  the  first 
shell,  and  the  whole  question  of  responsibility.ioi  what  followed 
i«  wrapped  in  obscurity.  Lord  Cardigan  led  the  Light  Brigade 
straight  at  the  Russian  field  batteries,  behind  which  tbe  enemy'd 
squadrons  had  re-formed.  From  the  guns  in  front,  on  the 
I^edukhin  heights,  and  on  the  capture  ridge  to  their  right, 
the  advancing  squadrons  at  once  met  a  deadly  converging  fire, 
but  the  gallant  troopers  nevertheless  reached  the  guns  and  cut 
down  the  artillerymen.  Small  parties  even  charged  the  cavahy 
behind,  and  at  least  two  unbroken  squadrons  struck  out  right  and 
Itft  with  success,  but  the  combat  could  only  end  in  one  way. 
The  4th  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  relieved  the  British  left  by  a  dashing 
charge-  The  "  Heavies  "  made  as  if  to  advance,  but  came  under 
siich  a  storm  of  fire  that  thpy  were  withdrawn.  By  twos  and 
threes  the  gallant  survivors  of  tbe  "  Light  Brigade  "  made  their 
way  back.  Two-thirds  of  its  numbers  were  left  on  the  field,  and 
the  day  dosed  with  tbe  Rusuans  still  in  possession  of  the 
Vorontsov  ridge. 

■  Inkerman. — If  the  heights  lost  in  this  action  were  not  absolutely 
etsential  to  the  safety  of  the  allies,  the  point  selected  for  the 
next  attempt  at  relief  was  of  vital  importance.  -The,  junction 
of  the  covering  army  and  the  siege  corps  near  Inkerman  was  the 
scene  of  a  slight  action  on  the  day  following  Balaklava,  and 
the  battle  of  Inkerman  followed  on  the  sth  of  November.  By 
that  time  the  French  had  made  good  the  losses  of  the  17th  of 
October,  their  approaches  were  closing  upon  Flagstaff  bastion, 
and  the  British  batteries  daily  maintained  their  superiority 
over  the  MalakoS.  On  the  jth  (here  was  to  have  been  a  meeting 
of  generals  to  fix  the  details  of  an  assault,  but  at  dawn  the 
Russian  army,  now  heavily  reinforced  from  Odessa,  was  attacking 
with  the  utmost  fury  the  British  divisions  guarding  the  angle 
between  Bosquet  and  the  siege  corps.  The  battle  of  Inkerman 
defies  description;  every  regiment,  every  group  of  men  bore  its 
own  separate  part  in  the  confused  and  doubtful  struggle,  save 
when  leaders  on  either  side  obtained  a  momentary  control  over 
its  course  by  means  of  reserves  which,  carrying  all  before  them 
with  their  original  Impetus,  soon  served  but  to  swell  the  mfilfe. 
It  was  a  "  soldiers'  battle  "  pure  and  simple.  After  many 
hours  of  the  most  desperate  fighting  the  arrival  of  Bosquet 
(hitherto  contained  by  a  force  on  the  Balaklava  ground)  con- 
firmed a  success  won  by  supreme  tenacity  against  overwhelming 
odds,  and  Menshikov  sullenly  drew  off  his  men,  leaving  over 
li.ooo  orf  the  field.  Tbe  allies  had  lost  about  3300  men,  of 
whom  more  than  two-thirds  belonged  to  the  small  British  force 
on  which  the  strain  of  the  battle  fell  heaviest.  Their  losses 
initluded  several  generals  who  covdd  lU  be  spared,  but  they  had 
held  their  ground,  which  was  all  that  was  required  of  them,  with 
almost  unrivalled  tenacity.  Lord  Raglan  was  promoted  to  be 
field  marshal  after  the  battle. 

Tke  Winter  oj  1854-^55- — It  was  now  obvious  that  the  army 


must  winter  in  the  Crimea,  and  preparations  in  view  of  this 
were  begun  betimes.  But  on  the  night  of  November  14th  4 
violent  storm  arose  w*ich  wrecked  nearly  thirty  vessels  with 
their  precious  cargoes  of  treasure,  medical  comforts,  forage, 
clothing  and  other  necessaries.  After  so  grave  a  calamity  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  the  troops  would  be  called  upon  tn 
undergo  great  hardships.  But  the  direct  cause  of  sufferings 
that  have  become  a  byword  for  the  utmost  depths  of  misery 
was  the  loss  of  twenty  days'  forage  in  the  great  storm.  Of  food 
and  clothing  enough  was  in  store  to  tide  over  temporary  diffi- 
culties, but  the  only  paved  road  from  Balaklava  to  the' British 
camps  was  now  in  Russian  bands,  and  the  few  starving  transport 
animals  were  utterly  inadequate  for  the  woi^  of  drawing  wagons 
over  the  miry  plain;  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Raglan's 
troops,  until  from  the  outposts  before  the  Redan  to  the  hospitals 
at  Scutari  a  state  of  the  utmost  misery  prevailed,  relieved  only 
by  the  example  of  devotion  and  self-sacnfice  set  by  officers  and 
men.  The  British  hospital  returns  showed  eight  ^ousand  sck 
at  the  end  of  November.  Even  tht  French,  whose  base  of 
Kamiesh  had  escaped  the  storm,  were  not  unhmt  by  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  but  NApoleon  III.  sent  freely  all  the  men  hfa 
general  asked,  while  the  Russians  in  Sevastopol,  who  bad  made 
long  painful  marches  from  the  interior,  were  the  survivors  of 
the  fittest;  Canrobert  took  over  the  lines  before  the  Malakoff 
to  relieve  the  British.  He  had  fit  the  end  of  Jannary  18^5 
78,000  men  for  duty;  Raf^an  could  barely  muster  ia,ood.  But, 
with  the  advent  of  spring,  paved  roads  and  a  railWay  were 
promptly  taken  in  hand,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war 
the  British  troops  were  so  well  cared  for  that  their  death-rate 
was  lower  than  at  home,  while  the  hospitals  In  rear',  thanks  to 
the  energy  and  devotion  of  Flotence  Nightingale  and  her  nurses, 
became  models  of  good  management. 

Course  oj  the  Siege. — Meanwhile  the  siege  worts  were  "■pVing 
hut  alow  progress,  and  the  fortress  grew  day  by  day  under  the 
skilful  direction  of  Todleben.  Rifie-pits  pushed  out  iii  front  of 
the  defenders'  lines  were  connected  so  as  to  fonp  a  veritable 
envelope.  Beyond  tbe  left  wing  a  new  line,  the  "  White  WoAs," 
sprang  up  in  a  single  night,  and  the  hill  of  the  Mamelon  was 
suddenly  crowned  with  a  lunette  to  a>ver  the  still  defiant 
Malakoff.  But  the  absence  of  bomb-proof  cover  exposed  the 
huge  worting  parties  necessary  for  these  defences  to  an  almost 
incessant /ew  d'enfer,  by  which  the  Russians  every  week  suffered 
the  losses  of  a  pitched  battle.  Meanwhile  the  field  army  was 
idle,  Menshikov  had  been  replaced  by  Prince  Michael  Gorchakov, 
Liprandi's  corps  had  withdrawn  from  tbe  Vorontsov  ridge,  and 
Omar  Pasha,  with  a  detachment  of  tbe  troops  he  had  led  at 
Oltenitza  and  Cetatea,  repulsed  a  Russian  attack  on  Eupatoria. 
(Feb.  17th).  The  besiegers  steadily  approached  the  White 
Works,  Mamelon,  Redan  and  Flagstaff  bastion,  and  as  spring 
arrived  the  logistic  and  material  advantages  of  the  allies  returned. 
On  Easter  Sunday  (April  Sth,  r855)  another  terrific  bombardment 
began,  which  lasted  almost  uninterruptedly  for  ten  days.  The 
White  Works  and  the  Mamelon  were  practically  destroyed, 
and  the  Russians,  drawn  up  in  momentary  expectation  of 
assault,  lost  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men. 

But  the  bombardment  ceased,  and  assault  did  hot  follow. 
For,  at  the  allied  headquarters  and  at  Paris,  grave  differences 
of  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  hdd  developed.  Napoleon 
HI.  wished  active  operations  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
Simferopol  field  army,  whereas  the  leaders  on  the  spot,  whUfr 
admitting  the  theoretical  soundness  of  the  French  emperor^ 
views,  considered  that  they  were  wholly  beyond  the  means  of 
the  two  armies.  The  discussions  culminated  in  Canrobert*s 
resignation  of  the  chief  command,  though  he  would  not  leave 
the  army,  and  took  a  subordinate  post,  which' he  filled  with  great 
distinction  to  the  end  of  the  War.  His  successor,  General 
PJlissier,  was  a  soldier  trained  in  the  hard  school  of  Algerian 
warfare,  and  endowed,  as  was  soon  evident,  with  ttie  most 
inflexible  resolution  of  character.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  take  up 
and  maintain  a  position  of  decided  opposition  to  his  sovereign's 
views;  and  the  capture  of  Kerch  (14th  May  1855),  carried  out 
by  a  joint  expedition,  was  the  first  earnest  ofAV*  vigour  in  the 
hzccbyLaOOglC 
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<^>bratioiia.  T^is  success  semd  bU  tbe  purposes  of  s.  oMtplste 
mvestment  of  Se^^utapol,  the  want  of  wJiicJi  had  greatly  troubled ' 
the  aflied  goieials.  The  line  of  oommimiattioD  and  siqiply 
between  Sevutopcfl  and  the  interior  was  cnt,  vast  stores  intended 
for  the  fortress  7er«  destroyed,  and  the  sea  of  A20V  was  deared ' 
,ot  shippijig.  On  the  astb  Csinrobert  established  himself  on  the 
Feduibin  heights,  his  right  a>ntiaued  along  the  Chemaya  by 
Geiteralla  Marmora's  ne^y  arrived  Sarctiiuans,  15,000  stxoag, 
while  masses  of  Turks  occupied  the  Voiontsov  ridge  and  the 
old  Bal^Uava  battlefield. 

I,  Aa  June  approached,  Sagian  aiid  Ptiissier,  who,  uBlike  most 
allied  commaoders,  weie  in  complete  accord  and  sympathy, 
ilnittated  vary  vigorous  methods  of  attack.  They  deddni  that 
tbe  works  west  of  Flagstaff  could  be  comparatively  neglected, 
and  tl^e  fuU  weigbt  of  the  bembaidment  once  more  fell  uptm' 
the  M^meloa  and  the  MslakofE.  Once  more  these  works  were 
seduced  to  ruins,  but  the  rtst  of  tke  defences  still  hejd  ont.  ' 
'  TAe  ^£j0Ntt  4/ (A«,  Jtetoi.—On  tbe  7th  of  June  185  5  the  French 
stormed  tbe  MUndon  and  the -Wfaite  Works,  the  Biitisfa  captured 
:(uri  maiataioed  some  ttuarries  dose  to  the  Kedan,  and  next 
ffl^foung  tbenrhole  of  Todleben's  envekqw  had  become  a  siege- 
{tanUd.;  Thelosses  were,  as  Usu^beavy^S^to  the  Russians, 
6^i  to.  thc' allies.  This  was  merely  a  pcelimiiiaTy  to  tbe  great 
ifsGftult  fixed  for  the  iSth;  the  fanrtieth  anniveisary  of  Watnloo. 
^t  meauwbile  Pfillssiei'a  temper  and  Raglan's  faeahhhad  been 
,straine4  to  breaUng-pcmt  by 'Continued  dissensims  ytiih  Paris 
(Uid  XondoD.  '  The  tdefetapb)  a  new  stnategic  factor,  daily 
tonnented  the  UAfortunate  aHbmAtdeis  with  the  latest  ideas 
pf  tha  Paris  strot^iats,  at>d  on  the  fisteful  day  the  two  amira 
rushed  on  to  laijure.  The  French  attach'  on  the  MalakoS 
{Iwiodled  away  into  a  meaningless  fiie-figbt:  the  British, 
attacking  the  Redan  in  face  of  a  cross-fire  of  ooe  hundred  heavy 
guns,  at  £rst  succeeded  in  entering  the  wbrk,  but  in  the  end 
sustained  a  bloody  and  disastrous  repulsio.  Of  the  six  generals 
vho  led  the  two  attacks,  four  were  killed  and  mie  wounded,  and 
on  the  L7th  and  i8th  tbe  losses  to  the  Russians  wece  5400,  to  the 
allies  4000.  Butthe  defenders' resources  wore  almost  at  an  end, 
an4  the  bombardment  reopened  at  once  with  increaaed  fury. 
On  the  3oth  Todleben  was  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards 
STa&hiiiiov,  the  victor  of  Sinope,  found  a  grave  by  tbe  side  of 
thfM  other  admirals  who  had  fallen  in  the  defence.  PfiUssier 
natrfuteiy  dung  to  his  plans,  in  spite  (A  the  failure  of  tbe  18th, 
against  ever-increasing  opposition  at  borne.  Ra^an,  wom  out 
by  his  troubles  and  heartbroken  at  the  Redan  failure,  died  on 
the  iB^h,  mourned  by  none  more  deeply  than  by  his  stem 
coUeague. 

Tke  Storming  of  the  Maiakof. — During  July  the  Russians  lost 
on  an  average  350  men  a  day,  and  at  last. it  was  decided  that 
Gorchakov  and  the  field  azmy  must  make  another  attack  at  the 
Chemaya — the  ioA  since  Inkerman.  On  the  i6th  of  August 
the  coips  of  Generals  Liprandi  and  Read  furiously  attacked  the 
37,000  French  and  Sardinian  troops  on  the  heights  above  Tlaktii 
Bridge-  Tbeass^lantscameonwithtihegreatett  determination, 
bnt  the  result  was  never  fw  one  ntoment  doubtful.  At  the  end 
pf  the  day  tlie  Ruuions  drew  off  baffled,  leaving  ate  officers  and 
8000  men  on  the  field.  The  allies  only  tost  1700.  With  this 
defeat  vanished  the  last  chance  of  saving  SevastopoL  On  the 
same  day  (Aug.  i6th)  the  bombardment  cmce  more  reduced  tbe 
Malakofi  and  its  dependencies  to  impotence,  and  it  was  with 
absolute  confidence  in  the  result  that  P£lissier  planned  the  final 
assault.  On  the  8th  of  Septembez  1855  at  noon,  the  whole  of 
Bosquet's  corps  suddenly  swarmed,up  to  the  Malakoff.  Hie 
fighting  was  of  the  most  deiq>erat«  kind.  Every  casemate,  eveiy 
traverse,  was  taken  and  retakm  time  after  time,  but  the  French 
maintained :  the  piiff,  and  though  the  British  attack  on  tbe 
Redan  once  more  failed,  tbe  Russians  crowded  in  that  work 
ibecame  at  once  the  helpless  target  of  the  siege  guns.  Even  on 
the  far  left,  opposite  FlagstaS  and  Central  bastions,  there  was 
severe  liand-to-hand  fighting,  and  throughout  tbe  day  the  bom- 
bardment mowed  down  tbe  Russian  masses  along  the  whole  hne. 
Tbe  fall  of  the  MalakoS  was  the  end  of  the  siege.  All  night  tbe 
Russians  were  filing  ovk  tbe  bridges  to  the  north  side,  and  on 


the  Qth  tbe  victors  took  possession  of  the  empty  and  'bumhig 
prize.  Hte  losses  In-  the  last  assault  had  been  very' &eavy,  10 
the  alHes  over  10,000  men,  to  the  Russians  13,000.  Note^tttELn 
nineteen  generals  had  fallen  on  that  day.  But  tbe  Crisis  was 
surmounted.  With  the  capture  of  Sevastopol  the  wat'ioBes  itb 
absorbing'  interest.  No  serious  .operslions  went  .undertaken 
against  Gorchakov,  who  with  <he  fiefd  army  and  thp  reninant  of 
the  garrison  held  t^e  heights  at  Mackenzie'^  Farm.  '.  £qt  E^bun 
was  attacked  by  sea,, and  from  tbe  naval  point  of. loew'tbeO'ttaak 
is  interesting  as  being  the  first  instance  ojthe  oBnrtoyii^nt  <rf 
irondilds,  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon  oh  the  36th  iA  February 
and  the  defmi^ive  peace  of  ftris  Was  signed  on  the  3otb.  of  ^arctt 
1856.  ,  ■  ,      ,.  '  .,.■■...,'.■..■  V, 

Dteitne  IiKporbutct  of  the  FttKarJi.— The  iibpe>rtatite«irf  th« 
siege  of  Sevastopol,  f»m  the  stttttegic^  point  Of  "VieW,H« 
beneath  the  stnface.  Itfnay  w^bi^  asked,  why  did  tb^' [fill  of';)^ 
place,  at  first  almost  uuf<»tified„b^ng  the  inastci^.tbtt.KNteiaB 
empire  to  Jiis  knees?  At  first  lii^t -Russia  would  seentl to  bb 
almost  invulnerable  to  S;  sea  pewer,  and  no  first  success)'hOw,eve^ 
crushing,  could  have  hUmbled'Klchol^  I,  Indeed' the ',ca.ptur^ 
of  Sevastopol  in,  October.  j;S54  vould  have  been  far  ^loin^decisive 
of  tbe  war,  but  cmce  the-tsar  had  decided  to  defend  to-tfaelaM 
this  arsenal,  the  necessity  for  which  be  was  in  the'be^f  pOfath^ 
to  appreciate,  tbe  factor  of  uhlimfted  resources  operated  in  tti^ 
allies^  tam>\it.  Tbe  sea 'biteilght  to  the  invaders  Whntevertiiey 
need«d,  whDBt  the  Atoeri  Vt&AA  of  soufhem  RUsaii  Were  liiarked 
at  every  step  With' the  corpses  of  meii  andhorsei'Wb6'had  fallti 
oiitbewaytbStvaStopM.'  Thehtsty  nature,  toojbftbefbrtifidfi 
tiote.  Which,  daily  chished  by  the  five  of  a  thbu^nd  ^di,  li^ 
tobere-createdevety  night,  made  huge'andthei'eftireunprotectetl 
working  parties  necessary,  and  the  losses  *ere'ct*trtp<indingj^ 
heavy-  1^  double  cauie  of  loss  completely  t^Schat^ted  evtti 
Russia's  resources,  and,  when  large  bodies  of  milititt  aflpearti 
in  tine  (rf  battle  at  Traktif  Bridge,  It  Svas  obvious  tblt  lAc  end 
was  at  hand.  The  novMs  of  Tolstoy  give  a  graphic  pii^turtf  of  this 
war  from  tbe  RUssiaii  point  of  viev;:tfae'  miseries  of  tbe  deseti 
mardi;  the  still  greater  miseries  of  life  in  the  casemates,  'and  t^e 
almost  daily  oriteal  of  manning  the  lines  under  shdl^fire  tomeet  aU 
assault  that  might  or  might  not  come;  and  no  student  of  tbe 
siege  can  leave  it  without  fteling  the  profoundest  respect  for  the 
courage,  discipline  and  stubborn  loyialty  of  the  defenders. 

liiiur  Optratiotu. — A  few  words  may  be  add«d  on  the  minor 
operations  of  Uie  war.  The  Asiatic  frontier  was  the  scene  of 
severe  fighting  between  the  Turks  and  tbe  Russians.  Hihdered 
at  first  by  Shun^  and  his  Caucasian  mountaineers,  the  Russians 
stood  on  tiie  defensive  during  1853,  but  next  year  they  took  the 
offensive,  and,  while  their  coast  column  won  an  action  on  the  i6tfa 
of  June  at  the  river  Churuk,  another  force  from  Erivab  gained  an 
important  snoceas  on  the  Arases  and  took  Bayazid,  and  General 
Bebutov  completely  defeated  a  Turkish  column  from  Kars  it 
Kuruk  Dere  (July  3i9t,  1854).  Next  yettr  Count  MuravieV 
completely  isc^ted  tbe  garrison  of  Rars,  which  midt  a  magnifi- 
cent defence,  inspired  by  Fenwick  WiUiams  Pashi  and  other 
British  officers.  In  one  assault  alone  7000  Russians  wett  lulled 
and  wounded,  and  it  was  not  until  the  z6th  of  NdvettitM^  185^ 
that  the  fortress  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  naval  operations 
in  the  Baltic  fumi^  many  interesting  examples  for  the  study 
of  naval  war.  The  allied  fleet  in  r854,  after  a  first  repulse; 
succeeded  In  landing  a  French  force  undar  Baragtiay  d'HUliere 
before  Bomarsund,  and  the  pliUre  fell  after  an  eight  days'  siege. 
In  1855  seventy  allied  warships  appeared  before  Kronstadt; 
which  defied  them.  Rtinforced  they  attadced  SveSbofg,  biit 
after  two  days'  fighting  had  to  draw  off  baffled. 

The  numbers  engaged  in  the  Criinean  War  and  fbe  cast  in  men 
aad  money  is  stated  in  round  numbers  below.  lii  May  1855  the 
CrimeaD  theatre  of  war  occupied  174,500  allies  (of  whom  31,000 
were  British)  and  170,000  Russians.  The  losses  in  battle  were: 
allies  70,000  men,  Russians  138,700;  and  the  total  losses;  from 
all  causes  and  in  all  theatres  of  the  war:  alHes  253,600  (indudiilg 
45,000  English),  Russians  356,000  men  (Bemdt,'  ZHe  ZtM  im 
iifrM;«,p.  35).  In  tbe  siege  of  Sevksti^l  the  Russians  are  stated 
by  Beradt  to  have  lost  109,670  men  dead,  wopn^  aodft  * 
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Hutball  ilM.  tf  SMistics,  1903  «i-,  PP-  SS6-S87)  gives  much 
gKAtti  hisaes  to  each  of  the  four  powers  principally  engaged. 
The  coat  of  the  war  ia  money  is  stated  by  MuUuU  to  have  been 
;£6g,ooo,ooo  to  Great  Brit^io,  £93,000,000  to  France,  £141,000,000 
to  Russia. 

AuTa0UTtBS> — Of  tke  tMay  works  on  the  Crimean  War  tboae  of 
the  mateat  value  are  the  following.  Enidish :  the  official  work  on 
the  Siege  of  Sebaslopol ;  A.  W.  Kinglake,  The  Imaiion  of  the  Crimea 
Sondon,  1863 ;  "  Student's  edition  "  by  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke) :  Sir  E.  B. 
Hudley,  The  War  » tA«  CHmea  (London,  T891) ;  (Sir)  W.  H.  Ruaaell, 
r*«  War  i»  tke  Cnmea  (London,  I855r-i8s6);  Sr  Evdvn  Wood, 
The  Crimea  iw  iSs4  and  in  iSm  (London,  1895);  Sir  D.  Lysons, 
The  Crimean  WarjTom  First  to  Last  (London,  1895);  CoL  A.Xake, 
The  Deftnee  of  Kurt  (London,  1857),  French:  Official,  Guerre  de 
POri«»t,  Hia.  de  fartiUerie  (Paris,  1859);  (Marshal  Nid),  Siiie  de 
5»MtoM  (offidol  ecooant  of  engineer  operatioDs,  Paris.  1858),  and 
Atias  hutorigite  *t  U^pafkiaiu  de  la  pierre  de  Crimie  (see  also  the 
map  of  Russia  by  the  French  staff,  sheets  f/S  and  57) ;  Baron  C.  de 
Bazancourt,  L'Exptdilion  de  Crimie  (Paris,  1856);  C.  I^ousset, 
Hittoira  it  la  guerre  de  Crimte  {Farm,  i8jj).  Russian:  the  work  of 
Todleben,  the  Vtrtkeidigunt  w«  Sebailapol  (St  PetenbuTR,  1864)  1 
Difaue  de  SUtastopol  (St  Peterabuig,  i86i) ;  AnitachkofI,  FMiug  «i 
der  Krim  fGerrnan  trans.,  Berlin,  1857);  Bogdanovitch,  Der  Onent- 
kriez  (St  FetersburB,  1876);  Petroff,  Der  Donaufddsug  Russlands 
gsfSM  Tttrkm  (German  trana.,  Berlin,  1891):  Of  German  works  the 
nrntt  useful  are:  Kunz,  Die  SchlaehUn  wid  Treffert  des  Krimkrieges 
(Berlin,  1889)1  Der  Felditti  in  der  Krim;  Sammiitng  dfr  Beritkle 
beider  Parteien  (Leipzig,  1855-1856).  (.C.  F.  A.) 

CRIHIHAL  LAW.  By  criminal,  or  penal,  law  is  now  understood 
the  law  aq  to  the  definition,  trial  and  punishment  of  crimes, 
M.  of  acts  or  omissions  forbidden  by  law  which  aSect  injuriously 
public  rights,  or  constitute  a  breach  of  duties  due  to  the  whole 
community.  The  sovereign  is  taken  to  bo  the  penon  injured  by 
the  qrinte,  as  he  represents  the  whole  community,  snd  prosecu- 
tions are  in  his  name.  Ciimuial  law  includes  the  rules  as  to  the 
prevention,  the  investigation,  prosecution  and  pmushment  of 
crime  ig-v.).  It  lays  down  what  constitutes  a  criminal  c^esce, 
what  proof  is  necessary  to  establish  the<  fact  of  a  criminal  offence 
and  the  culpability  of  the  offender,  what  excuse  or  justification 
for  the  act  or  omission  can  be  legally  admitted,  what  procedure 
s)iould  be  followed  in  -a  criminal  court,  what  degrees  and  kinds 
of  pvnishmBDt  should  be  imposed  for  the  various  offences  which 
come  up  for  trial.  Finally,  it  regulates  the  constitution  of  the 
tribunal  established  for  the  trial  of  offences  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  infraction  of  law,  and  dcala  with  the  organization 
of  the  police  and  the  proper  management  of  prisons,  and  the 
maintenance  of  prison  discipline.    (See  Evi&bmce;  Piison; 

POUCE.) 

Many  acts  or  omissions,  which  are  teclmicaJly  criminal  and 
classified  as  offences  and  punished  by  &ne  or  impciaonment, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  a  strictly  cruqinal  charactw,  since  they 
do  not  fall  within  the  popular  conception  of  crime.  To  this  class 
belong  such  matters  as  stopping  up  a  highway  ,under  claim  of 
nght,  <^r  failing  to  repair  it,  or  allowing  a  chimney  to  emit 
black  smoke  in  excessive  quantities,  or  to  catch  fire  from  being 
unswept,  or  breach  of  building  by-laws,  w  driving  a  motor  cat 
on  a  highway  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit.  Such  breaches 
of  law  are  undet  the  French  law  described  as  contraventions. 
In  England  most  of  them  are  described  as  petty  misdemeanours 
or  o&ences  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  or  leas  h^pily 
as  "  summary  offences,"  and  some  writers  speak  of  them  as 
mala  prokUnta  as  distinguished  from  md/a  m  se,  i.e.  as  not  in- 
volving any  breach  of  ordinary  morality  other  than  a  breach  of 
positive  regulations.  Continental  jurists  at  times  q>eak  of 
crimes  de  droit  ccmvum  (i.e.  ofieoces  common  to  all  systems 
of  law  as  distinguished  from  offences  which  are  crimes  only  by  a 
particular munidpallaw).  To tbisdassof crimes ife^p^tcMMMun 
belong  most  of  the  offences  included  in  extradition  treaties. 

Criminal  and  civil  law  overlap,  and  many  acts  or  omissions 
are  not  only  "  wrongs  "  for  whidi  the  parson  injured  is  entitled 
to  recover  compensation  for  his  own  personal  injury  or  damage, 
but  also  "  offences  "  for  which  the  offender  may  be  prosecuted 
and  punished  in  the  interest  of  the  state.  Is  non-English 
European  systems  care  is  taken  to  prevent  civil  remedies  from 
JKing  extinguished  by  punishment:  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
civil  and  criminal  remedies  to  be  pursued  concurrently,  the 


individual  appeari^  as  farlie  avUe  and  receivnig  an  award  of 
compensation  by  the  judgment  which  determines  the  punishment 

be  inflicted  for  the  ofieace  against  the  stale.  Under  English 
law  it  is  now  exceptional  to  allow  civil  and  criminEd  reotedies 
to  be  pursued  concurrently  <»  in  the  same  proceeding,  or  to 
award  compensation  to  tlie  injured  party  in  criminal  proceedingi, 
and  he  is  usually  left  to  seek  his  remedy  by  action.  Amoi^  the 
exceptions  are  the  restitution  of  stolen  goods  on  <:onvictioo 
of  the  thief  if  the  prosecution  haa  been  at  the  instance  or  with 
the  aid  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  (Larceny  Act  1861,  {'100), 
and  the  award  of  compensation  topittiBOns  who  have  Buffered 
injury  to  property  by  felony  (Forfeiture  Act  1870). 

As  Sir  Henry  Maine  says  (i4MCWtil£an>,Mi.  1906,  p.  3S1),"  All 
civilized  systems  of  law  agree  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
offences  against  the  state  or  commuiiity  (crimes  ^or  otr»l»f 
eritnina)  and  offences  against  the  individuiU  (wrongs,  omxa^ 
torts 01  deticia)."  Buttheprooessof historicaldevelop-  '■■'<* 
ment  by  which  this  distinction  has  been  ultimately  j^JlT'"'' 
estabUshed  has  given  great  occasion  for  study  of 
eariy  laws  and  institutions  by  eminent  men,  whose  rcsearcbea 
have  disclosed  the  extremely  gradoal  evolution'  of  die  modem 
notion  ci  criminal  law  enforced  by  the  state  from  tke  primitive 
conceptions  and  customs  of  l>aibarous  or  semi-dviliEed  com- 
munities. Of  the  oldest  codes  or  digests  of  customs  whkh 
are  availafate  to  the  student  it  has  been  said  the  more  archaic 
a  code  the  fuDer  and  minuter  is  iCs  )Mnal  legislatioB:  but  this 
penal  legislation  is  not  true  criminal  iaw>,  it  is  the  law,  hot  of 
crimes,  bat  of  wrongs.  The  interrontjon  of  th«'  immunity 
or  tribe  is  in  the  first  instance  to  persuade  or  com[}el  the  wronged 
person  or  his  family  or  tribe  to  abandon  private  vengeance  or  a 
blood  feud  and  to  accept  compensation  for  the  wrong  coUecttvely 
or  individually  sustained;  and  in  the  tariffs  of-  compensation 
preserved  in  early  laws  the  importanoe  of  the  iitjiued' perSMi 
was  the  measure  of  the  compensation  or  vengeance  wiridi  be 
was  recognized  to  be  entitled  to  exact,  and  the  scales  of  puni^ 
ment  or  compensation  ue  fixed  from  this  ptAat  of  view. 

The  laws  of  Khammurabi  (aa85-»a4>),  the  oldest  e*tant  code, 
contain  definite  schemes  and  scales  of  oSetices  and  puuishments, 
and  indicate  the  existence  of  tribunals  to  '  try  the  OMtvh^ 
offences  and  to  award  the  appropriate  remedy.  The 
punishments  are  very  severe.  It  is  not  ^tinctly  tedicxted 
whether  the  proceedings  were  at  the  Instance  of  the  state  or 
the  person  wimiged,  but  compensatkm  and  penalty  conid  be 
awarded  in  the  same  proceeding,  and  the  provt^ons  as  to  the 
lex  taiiohis  and  scale  oif  compenSatioD  for  injuries  tend  to  show 
that  the  procedure  was  on  private  complaint  and  not  OU  behalf 
of  the  state  (see  further  Babvlonun  Z.aw). 

Of  the  early  criminal  laws  of  Greece  only  fragments  survive, 
e.g.  those  of  Solon  and  Draco.  In  Athens  in  eariy  times  crime 
wasdealtwithin  the  Areopagus  froni  the  point  of  view  onec*. 
of  religion  and  by  the  archons  from  the  point  of  view  of 
compensation:  and  it  was  only  when  the  State  interests  w^« 
directly  affected  that  proceedings  by  Way  of  ArayyMa  or 
impeachment  were  taken.  In  classical  times  crimes  fell  to  be 
tried  by  panels  of  jurors  or  judges  drawn  from  ^e  assembly  and 
described  as  fwotm^pta. 

The  earliest  materials  for  ascertaining  the  criminal  law  of 
Rome  are  to  be  found  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  Table  VIII.  The 
criminal  law  of  imperial  Rome  is  collected  in  books  47  n^mu. 
and  48  of  the  Digest.  The  classification  of  crimes 
therein  is  capricious  and  anomalous.  "  In  the  eariy  Roman 
law  the  idea  of  legislative  power  was  50  fully  grasped  and  that 
of  judicial  power  so  little  tmderstood  that  the  criminal  juris- 
diction arose  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  enactment  applicaUe 
to  particular  cases."  Crimes  were  classified  according  to  the 
mode  of  prosecution  into: 

I.  PMica  jvdicia,  dealing  with  crimes  spedfically  forbidden 
by  definite  laws,  which  took  the  place  of  the  standing  com- 
missions (guaesliones  perpetuae)  of  the  time  of  the  repnUk. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  Roman  taw  the  state  only  interfered  to 
punish  offences  which  gravely  affected  it,  and  did  so  by  pritiUgia, 
which  correspond  to  impeachment  or  BfH  of  Pains  and  Penalties. 
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■■  1.  Bxtratf^inwia,  cpmmho,  dimes  for  which  ao  vptxi^  pm- 
cednie  or  punubnunt  was  provMled:  the  puiuthment  bong, 
wiUun  Ubiiita,  left  to  the  discretion  of  tin  judge  ood :  tlie 
prosecutic^, to  tbe  injured. party. 

3..  Privai*  i^Hta,  offmces  for  which  a  ^wdal  fonn  (rf  action 
wu  open  to  the  .injured  par^,  e.g.  actio  JvrtL 

The  multjidicity  of  tribunals  under  the  rqnibllc  was  rrptorfd 
under  the  euqnie  by  a  complete  organiution  of  the  judidaiy 
throughout  the  districts  (dioceses)  under  the  superviBitm  of  the 
emperoi  in  lus  privy  council  (see  Maine,  Antiaa  Lam,  ed.  1906, 
p.  3^93)-  Public  prosecution  under  the  empire  began  l^  arrest  of 
the  accused,  who  was  taken  befwe  aa  etrwwrcto,  who  ennined 
him  (by  torture  in  the  case  of  a  slave  or  panidde}  and  sent  htm 
onfortiial  before  the  pnaes  of  the  diocese  {Mtafia).  ItiVate 
prosecution  followed,  a  procedure  closely  rcsenbUiig  that  of 
dvil  actioiu,  beginning  with  ctWJo  (suninwiu),  foUawed  t:^ 
tibeUut  or  accusation,  and  appointment  til  a  day  for  hearing. 
The  right  of  either  putj  to.  call  witnesses  w«s  voy  imperfect^ 
established. 

Hie  early  laws  of  the  Celtic  races  an  preserved  as  to  Wale* 
in  the.  laws  of  Hywd  Dda>  and  as  to  Ireland  in  the  Booh  of 
fMeitw  ^^  *"***  "''**'  Bwhen  law  tiacts,  which  are  pro. 
fosional  coUectioDs  of  piccedcBts  and  formuhu  made 
by  the  heriKlitary  law  caste  (Brdrntt),  whose  business  it  was 
"to  pass  sentence  from  precedents  and  commentaries."  (See 
foxpON  Iaws.)  The  development  of  Celtic  law  wan  arrested 
by  the  Saxon  and  AnglorNonnan  coBqnert:  but  the  materials 
preserved  indicate  an  origin  common  with  that  of  Qomanic  law. 

The  special  characteristics  of  Irish,  oiminal  law,  if  it  can  be 
so  coUud,  were?:— . 

I.  The  law  was  customary  and  tfaewetically  unchangenblei 
and  no  legislative  or  judidal  authority  uistcd  to  alter  or 
enforce  it  1 

3.  All  crimes  were  treated  as  wrongs,  for  vAich  compensation 
was  made  by  sssemneU  of  damages  by  a  conaenaual  tribunal 
whose  power  to  make  awards  depended  on  submission  of  the 
parties  and  the  uUinote  sanction  of  public  opinion  or  custom. 
A  cuatomaiy  tanffi  fxx  compensation  essted  iac  aU  offences 
from  wilful  murder  dowawvils.  No  crime  was  unamendoble. 
The  Irisb  law  recognized  a  body  price  or  compensation  (S.  M) 
andanb<»ia>urprice9rer>c(S.  nw),  for  which  the  faaily  or  t(fl>e 
of  the  c^ender  was.  collectively  liable;  but  there  ia  no  destly 
ascertained  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  wife,  or  £ne  to  the  chief. 

Xhe  I^ws  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  so  far  as  preserved  in  the 
Gvmamia  oi  Todtusv  and  in  the  OMnpilatioM  of  customs  known 

„ ■__^    8stheSalicandRipuaiwila(r8,theLegeBBarfaanirusi| 

^^_  the  Dooms  of  j£tbelberht  and .  the  ooUections    of 

Anglo-Saxon  law  and  custwa  (to  be  found  in  Thorpe's 
AncieiU  Laws  and  InslituUt  of  Eitglaitd),  do  not  indicate  any 
adequate  »r  de&olte  (^vision  betwe»  Crimea  and  causes  of  dv^ 
action,  but,  like  the  laws  of  Babylon,  lecognixe  the  system  and 
contain  the  tariSs  of  compensation  for  wrongs.  The  idea  of 
the  compensation  wow  origbally  to  put  an  end  (fimt).  to  blood 
feuds  aud  private  war.  or  vengeance. 

These  laws  fqrnaed  the  foundation  of  the  criminal  law  of 
Germany,  including  the  NetherUnds,  of  England  and  of  Scandi- 
navia. But  in  each  country  the  development  oi  oiminal  law 
has  been  affected  by  influences  other  than  Germanic,  mainly 
coasi&ting  in  an  infusitw  more  or  leas  great  of  ideas  derived  from 
Roman  law.  In  England  under  Alfred  some  part  of  the  Leviticel 
law  (Exod.  xxi.  ii'is)  waa  incorporated,  just  aa  in  1567  the 
criminal  law  as  to  incest  in  Scotland  was  token  bodily  from 
Leviticus  xviii. 

The  stage  which  the  devdopment  of  crimhiBi  law  had  reached 
inEnglandby  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessoris  thus  described 
by  Pollock  and  Maftlaad  (Sist.  Eng.  Law,  ii,  447): 
^^'^  "  On  the  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest  what  we  may  caH 
teir.  (^  criminal  law  of  England  (but  it  was  also  the  law 

of  torts  or  dvil  wrongs)  contained  four  elements  which 
deserve  attention!  Its  post  history  had  th  the  main  consisted 
of  the  varying  relations  between  them.  We  have  to  speak  of 
outlawry,  of  the  blood  feud  (Jaidiis),  of  the  tariffs  of  mr  and  mle 
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(^«iiu  or  >iMl^,aodM,  of  punishment  in  life  and  fiub.'  As 
regards  the  malefactor  the  oommunity  m^  assume  onfe  of  four 
attitudes:  it  may  make  war  on  him;  it  may  have  him  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  thosewliom  he  has  wronged;  it  may  suffer 
him  to  make  atonement;  it  may  inffict  on  him  a  dcterminoMi, 
punishment,  death,  motilation  or  tiie  like."  The  vite  or  sum 
paid  to  the  king  or  lord  is  now  thought  to  have  been  origin^y' 
not  a  penalty  but  a  fee  fw  time  and  trouble  taken  In  bearing  and 
determiniBg  a  controversy.  Bat  at  on  earty  stage  fines  for 
breach  of  peace  were  imposed.  An  evfl  result'  Irom  the  pMtc 
point  of  view  fcdlowed  fi«n  the  ^stem  of  atoning  f^  crime  by 
pecuniary  mulct.  "  Crinalual  jurisdictiai  became  a  source  of 
revenue."  So  early  as  Cavirtc's  time  certain  cilBMa  wtre-plciia  of 
the  crown;  but  grants  of  criminal  jurisdictian,  with  tbeMtaadant' 
forieiturea,  were  teety  mode  to  ptdatca,  towns  and  lorda  of 
manors,  and  some  tnoea  of  this  jurisdiction  still  survive  (e.g. 
t^  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  MJke  (roc)  of- 
Peterborougb,  and  the  rights  of  some  boroughs,  e.g.  Nottingham, 
to  forfeitures).  Outlawry  soon  ceased  to  be  a  mode  ot  pu^sh- 
nnnt,'aiid  betsme,  asitariUis,  aprocess  to  oompd  submisrion  to 
justice  (Crown  Office  Rules,  1906,  rules  SS-iio).  Certtib  crimes, 
such  OS  murder,  rape,  anon  and  bnglary,  became  unamendaMs 
(H  bootless,  (.e.  placed  the  offeodei's  life,'limb,  lands  and  goods 
at  the  king's  mercy.  These  crimescametobcgetieraUy  described 
by  the  name  felony  (7.V.).  Other  crimes  became  puniafaable  ky 
feoes  which  took  the  place  irfwiiu.  Ihese  were  tt^ed  trespasses 
and  correspond  to  what  is  how  called  misderaeuiiour  ig.v.). 

Minor  acts  of  vidleDce,  dishonesty  ornuisBJice,  were  dealt  with 
in  seigniorial  and  borough  courts  by  presentment  of  the  jurors 
of  courts  baron  artd  courtsjotf ,  and  puniAed  by  fine 
or  in  some  cases  by  piliory,  tumbrS  or  stocks.  Grave 
acts  were  dealt  with  by  Uie  sheriff  as  bneacfaes  of  the 
peace.  He  sat  with  the  freoh^ders  in  the  county' 
court,  which  sat  twice  a  year,  or  in  the  hundred  courti  which  sot 
every  fomr  iweks.  So  far  as  this  involved  dealing  with  pleas 
of.  the  cBOwn  the  Aeriff^  jurUictlon  was  abolished  and  n«s 
ultimately  replaced  by  that  of  the  justices  or  conservaton  of 
thepeace.  The  sherifi  then  ceased  to  be  a  judge  in  oiminal  cases, 
but  remained  and  stiUis  in  law  rcsponsUde  for  the  peace  of  his 
ooonty,  and  is  the  officer  for  the  ozecntion  of  the  law.  The  royal 
oontrot  over  crime  was  oScctusIly  established  by  the  itinerant 
justinB'  sartiegtAaily  tiirougbout  the  resin,  who  not  only  dealt 
wiCh  the  ondinaiy  pnqirlctary  and  fiscal:  ri^ta  of  the  awma 
but  also  with  the  gntver  oinus  (treason  aad  felony),  and  uhi' 
matcly  wen  oommissJoned  to  deal  with  the  less  grave  offences 
now  dassad  OS  indictable  misdcnsSanonrsi  The  diange  resulted 
fnon  tho'stiamtheinng  of  loyat' authority  throi^iiout  En^and, 
which  enabled  the  ciowit  gradually  to  enlarge  Uie  pleas  of  the. 
crown  and  to  weakc»  bnd  Anally,  to  supersede  tlw  criminal 
juriadiotion,  notatdy  of  the  sheriff,  but  abo  «f  prdates  and  lords ' 
in  ecdcsiasticnl  and  other  manors  and  franchises.  "Intheeorty 
English  laws  and  constitutioD  there  esdsted  a  national  sovereignty 
and'  original  criiakial  juTBdiction^  but  the  ideas  of  le|pSlative 
pcrwerandcrimowereveryslowlydeveloped."  Dmingtbe  rstfa- 
century  the  crimtnal  law  wns  oficcted  by  the  influence  of  the 
church,  which  introduced  into  it  elements  from  the  Canon  and' 
Mosaic  laws;  and  also  by  the  memory  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  renewed  study  of  Uie'  Roman  law,  which  enabled  lawyers 
bo  draw  a  dearer  distincrion  than  had  before  been'ttcognized' 
between  the  criminal  (d^hu)  and  dvil  (fitdpa)  aspect  of  wvongfol 
acts.  The  Statute  of  Treasons  (1351)  is  to  a  large  extent  on 
admixture  of  Roman  with  feudal  law;  and  to  the  sanie  source 
is  probaUy  due  the  more  careful  analysis  of  tlK  mental  dements 
neoessary  to  create  criminal'  resptmslbillty,  summed  up  in< 
the  somewhat  misleading  expressioD  nemo  rtus  est  »ui  mens 
sit  tea. 

In  the  14th  century  justices  of  the  peace  and  qnarter  sesnons- 
were  establiahed  to  deal  with  offences  not  sufficient^  important 
for  theking's  judges,  and  from  that  tinie  the  course  of  criminal 
'  justice  in  Engknd  has  ran  snbtuntially  on  the  same  Unes,  with 
tiie  single  and  tetDf)Orary  intdruption  caused  by  the  Court  of' 
I  star  chamber. 
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Theipoul  lawB'of  modem  itatw  dab^  ctiam  aomewlmt 
diSartntlyn  but  in  the  main  >on  tfae  atmt  gepBrai  puiiidptes^ 

dividing  them  into: — 
^^'^      ■«-    Ofieiwts   dgunst   the   external  and    intfrnol 
jj,^     .;<iKdet  and  tecniity  of  ifae  state. 

a.'Offences'Oga^t  the  admiiUBtration.of  polioe  and 
a^unstipubliciauthority.  .  . 

3.  Acta  icgutious  to  the  public  is  genetal. 

4.  OAsno^.  against  the  peanon  (Ufe,  , health,  tifaeity  and 
rqpBtstion),  and  conjugal  And  Jwrental  lights  and  ducieii 

5.  OSqqccs  relating  :to  property  and  oontiacts  (including 
th^t,  fraud,  larger]'  and  malidoiia  damage). 

;.  ThQ^teraunology  by  which  crimc&  sre  described  by  refnence 
to  thoir  iGODtpdrative  graivity  varies  oanaideiably.  In  many 
cMitiDeiltdli'CDdeK.distifWtioiis  are  dwm'betffeen  crimes  (Ger. 

VerbraJtM\i  'Norse  torbryddier;  Span,  crimena;  Itai. 
reato),  delietA  iGet.'Verge/iett;  Itai.  ddiUi;  Span.  d^Uos),  and 
qwtmvntiMis   (Itai.  cmttrnmiMni;  6f»nJ  fallai). 

Tba  olaosiAcatian  adopted  by  Eogiish  law  is  peculiar  to  itaclE, 
v. tiKBdoa,";'' felony  "  and  "  misdoneanotir,"  with  a  tentative 
fciurth  daas  described  as  "  summary  oBbnOes."  The  particular' 
dtBtinctuM:  between  these  three  dassesi  are  .dealt  with  imder  the 
t»tl»  TsfAaON)  FeLDNYJ  MlSOSUXAMOUB,  &.C.  Uot  it '  is 
ewngh  to  sBy-tbat  the  distinction  is  a  rsult  of  htstory  and  b 
mtfrked  hx  laboUtion  and  redassification.  Treason  and  most 
friofti^  and  some  misdemeanours  wsuld  vnder  foreign  codes 
fall  under  the  head  of  crime.  Misdemeanour,  rdughly  but  M<t. 
ataiotly,  oorreapqads  to  the.  French  lUUf,  aad  summaiy^  offence 

OtmfatM  Jo  ^  Bystcms  irf  criminal  law  it  is  found  necessary 
otcrtmMa  to  determine  the  criterion  of  crinunal  responsibility, 
nipooiJ-'  tbti  mental  eleifawtts  of  crime,  the  degrees  of  cdmm- 
"'*'•  '  a^ty-  and  the  point  at  which  the  Kne  is  to  be  drawn 
bntjtWAi  intention  and  commiasioa. 

.-.  "Sht  full  definition'  of  every  crime  -contains  ezpiesdy  or  by 
impliaation.a.  proposition  as  lo  a  state  of  tnind,  and  in  all  systems 
of  >  crimiBal'  law,  oompctent  agt,  sanity  and  some  degree  of 
freedoAirom  cocrctbn,  are  assumed  to  be  essential  to  crimina^ty; 
and  Hiis  tdso  generally  recognized  that  an  act  does  not  fall  within, 
tfaesaaetlon  of  ihr  criminal  law  if  done  by  pore  aoddent  or  in  an 
honest  ,aDd<:reaaottable  belief  la  circmnatanoes  which  if  true 
WtiukL  makft:itrinoQC«nt;  e^.  wbcn  a.  married  person  mazries 
sfBin  in.t&e  bonett  and  retisbnable but  mistaken  belief  that  the 
fojcSKr  apov^  ii  dead.  MoncEt  snd  reasonable  mistake  of  fact 
stands :on;. the  famx  footing  as  absence  of  the  reasoning . faculty, 
a!)  Jn  infanta^  or>perVersion  of  that  faculty,  as  In  lunatics. 

iBeSid^  thedBmebts  6ss(iitia[i  tO' constitute  crime  generally, 
particular  mental  elemiaats,  .which  may  difier  widely,  are  involved 
ia.thed^oitioQofpartictdar  crimes;  and  in  the  case  of  statutory 
oSences^adequately  and  carefully  diefined,  the  mental  elements 
neosssW  to  constitute  the  crime  may  b? limited  by  the  definition 
so  astomakd  the  pnohibition  of  the  law  against  a  particular  act 
abajluteifbr  alt  persons  who  are  not  infants  o«  lunatics.  As  a 
eeneral:rii(Biof'Englith  la%,  it  is  enough' to  peovie  that  the  acts 
alleged  ta<  constitute  a  drfaoc  were  done  by  the  accused,  and  to 
Itsve  hiro.tB  <dhut  the  presumption  that  he  intextded  the  natural 
cunsequencea  of  tbi  actsiby  showing  iacts  justifying  or  excusing 
him  or  otherwise  making  him  not  liable.  Children  are  con- 
dusive^i  presumed  to  be  iaApaMe  of  crime  np  to  selven  yeaiS  of 
age;  and.  from  seven  to  fourteen  the  presumption  is  against  the 
capacity^  but  iS  not  absolute. 

Under  the  common  law,  insanity  was  an  absolute  answer  to 
an  accuaatkm  of  crime.  Since  1863,  where  insanity  is  proved 
to  have  existed  at  the  date  of  the  commission  of  the  incriminated 
acts,  the  accused  is  found  guilty  of  the  acts  but  insane  when  he 
did  them,  and  is  relegated  to  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum.  There 
was  also  at  common  law  a  [resumption  that  a  married  woman 
omunittiag  Certain  crimes  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  did 
so.  under  his  coercion.  But  under  modem  decisions  and  practice 
the  presumption  has  become  feeble  almost  to  inanition  (K.  v. 
Uary  Baines,  1900,  6g  L.J.  Q.B.  6B1).  I^tinctiona  are  also 
drawn  between  degrees  of  guilt  or  complicity. 


English  criminal  law  punishes  attempts  to'commlt  crhne  if 
the  attempt  passes  from  the  stage  <rf  resolution  or  intention' 
to  the  stage  of  action,  when  the  completion  of  the  full  oSence 
is  frustrated  by  something  other  than  the  will  of  the  accused. 
Esa^  in  the  caae  :af' attempt  to  commit  murder,  which  is 
a  felony,  attempts  to  commit  a  crime  are  punished  as  mls- 
demcBJMurs.  It  'also  punishes  the  solicitation  or  incitement  of 
others  to  commit  crime,  as  a  separate  offence  if  the  ihdtement 
fails,  as  the  oSence  of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  or  abettor 
if  the  ofieoce  is  conamitted  as  a  result  of  the  incitement;  and' 
it  punishes 'persons  who,  after  a  more  'Serious  crime — felony-|-' 
hos  bcflB  committed,  do  a&yact  to  shield  the  offender  from 
justice.  In  the  case  of  the  crimes  described  as  felAnies  the  law 
difitingtUshc^  between  principals  in  die'first  or'  second  degree' 
and  accessories  before  or  after  the  tact.  In  the  cate  of  mis-' 
deineanours  the  same  punishment  is  Incurred  by  the  principal' 
offenders,  and  by  persons  who  are  present  aiding  and  abetting  the' 
conunisrion  of  the  ofience,  or  who,  though  not  present,  counselled 
or  procured  the  commission  of  the  oSence  (see  AcCESSOev).  Be-' 
ddes  these  degrees  of  crime  there  is  one  ^most  peculjar  to-English 
law  known  as  conspiracy,  i.e.  an  agreement  to  commit  critneor  tb' 
do  illegal  acts  (induding  {aterference  with  the  due  couiac^  ()f, 
justice),  which  a  punishable  even  if  the  conspiracy  does  not  get 
beyond  the  stage  of  agreement.  The  exact  nature  of  t&is  fornl' 
of  crime  and  the  propriety  of  atmUsfaing  it  or  limits  its  scope' 
Uav«  been  the  subject  <rf  much  controversy,  espedally  Mth' 
refcimce  to  combinatiQaB  by  trade  unions. 
.  The  Eaglish'Iaw  does  not,  but  most  European  laws  do,  allow, 
the  jury  to  reduce  the  penalty  of  an  offence  by  finding  In  thtiir 
verdict  that  the  commission  of  the  offence  was  attended  h'f 
extenuating  arcumstances;  but  wfa«i  the  jury  recommend 
to  mercy  a  person  whom  they  find  guilty  the  judge  may  ^ve- 
eSect  to  the  recommendation  or  report  it  to  the  Home  Office.     ' 

In  systems  of  criminal  law  derived  from  England  the  fortns  of 
crime  or  degrees  of  complicity  above  stated  reappear  with  or 
without  modification,  but  as  to  conspiracy  with  a  good  deal  of 
alteiation.  In  the  Indian  penal  code,  for  instance,  cons^uracy' 
is  limited  to  cases  of  treason  (fi  iii  A),  and  whenit  goes  beyond 
agreement  in  the  case  of  other  offences  it  is  merely  a  form  of 
abetment  or  participation  (S  107).  ' 

The  crinunal  law  of  England'  is  not  codified, but  is  composed' 
of  a  large  numbec  of  enactments  resting  on  a  basis  of  coiSMluU' 
law.  A  very '  large  port  is  reduced  to  writing  in  '  d,h^'  ■ 
statutes.  The  unwritten  portion  of  the  law  includes  Ooma*/ 
(i^  principles  relating  to  the  excuse  or  justification  of'  #«<**»' 
acts  or  omissions  which  are  prima  fade  criminal,  (i)  "'^"'^  ^ 
the  definitions  of*  many  offences,  e.g.  murder,  assault,  theft^ 
forgery,  perjury,  libel,  riot,  (3)  parts  of  the  law  telating  to 
procedure.  The  law  is  very  rich  In  principles  and  rules  embodied 
in  judicial  decisions  and  fs  extremely  detailed  and  exptidt, 
leaving  to  the  judges  very  little  latitude  of  interpretation  or 
eipressioa.  So  far  as  the  legislatum  is  amcerued  there  Is  an 
absence  of  systematic  arrangement.  The  definitions  of  particular 
crimes  are  still  to  be  sought  in  the  common  law  and  the  decisions 
of  the  judges;  The  Consolidation  Acts  Of  1861  for  the  most  part 
leave  definitions  as  they  stood,  e.j.  the  Larceny  Act  1861  does 
not  define  the  critne  of  larceny.  The  consequence  is  that  exact 
definitions  are  very  difficult  to  frame,  and  the  technical  vl(?w  (rf* 
a  crime  sometimes  includes  more,  sometimes  less,  than  it  ought.' 
Thus  the  crime  of  murder,  as  settled  by  the  existing  law,  would 
include  offences  of  such  very  different  moral  gravity  as  killing 

'  "  It  is  founded,"  said  Sir  J.  Fitijames  Stephen,  writing  in  1863, 
"  on  a  set  of  loose  definitions  and  descriptions  of  crimes,  the  most 
important  of  which  arc  as  old  as  Bmcton.  Upon  this  foundation 
there  was  built,  prindpaily  in  the  course  of  the  i8th  century,  aa 
entire  and  irrceular  superstructure  of  acts  of  parliament,  the  enact- 
ments of  which  were  for  the  moat  part  intended  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  original  system.  These  acts  have  been  re-enacted 
twice  over  in  the  present  generation — once  between  1826  and  1832 
and  once  in  1861 ;  besides  which  they  were  all  amended  in  1S37. 
Finally,  every  part  of  the  whole  system  ha£  been  made  the  subject, 
of  judicial  comments  and  constructions  occasioned  by  particular 
cases,  the  neat  mass  of  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  fifty  years."' 
( View  «f  Me  Criminal  Law  of  England,  by  J.  Fitzjamee  Stephen.) 
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a  man  ddObenttfy  for  tfar  sakecif  roUnng  him,  and  kaSng  a.  man 
acadentaUy  m  Mt'  attempt  to  rob  him.  On  tte  other  hood^ 
<rfEenoca  whkh  <oii^it  to  hxve  been  crimiiul  wcra  constsntly 
decbted  fay  Uie  judges  not  to  iall  withm  the  definition  of  the 
particular  cmnca  alleged,  and  the  legisfaLtme  has  cxMutantly 
had  to  fill  up  the  lacunae  in  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  judgos, 

Tbe  jmiodiclion  to  deal  with  crime  is  primarily  tertittnial, 
and  can  be  ezerdsed  only  as  to  acts  done  within  the  territory 
or  territorial  waters,  or  on  the  ships  of  the  lawigivcr. 
^Saa.  Eatra  ttrrUorium  jm  Aioeiiti  impuMt  mon  parttw.  No 
state  wfll  enforce  Che  penal  laws  of  another  nor  permit 
the  oflicer  of  another  slate  to  execute  its  hnrs  outside  ita  own 
terribicy.  But  intematioDal  law  cecognizes  the  competmce  of 
a  state  to  aaalw  ita  crinuial  law'  binding  on  its.  own  nriijects 
wherever  they  are,  and  perhaps  even  io  punl^  foreignen  who 
outside  its  territory  do  acts  which  menace  its  intern^  or  external 
security,  e.g.  by  dysanute  plots  or  lalsification  of  coin.  Apart 
bain  extraditioD  arrangeiBeaU  the  national  law  caimot  reach 
such  persons,  be  they  dtizms  or  aliens,  until  they  oome  within 
the  territory  of  the  statt  whose  law  has  been  broken, 

Tbe  codes  of  Prance,' Gennaoy  and  Italy  make  the  penal  law 
Uktioiulorpers»aiand'nott«nitorial.  In  stmie  Bdd^  cokmios 
wheae.  Icg^ttires  have  a  derived  and  limited  -  leeblattve 
authority,  Indirect  methods  have  been  taken  to  deal  within 
the  colorgr  with  persons.  1^0  commit  oSenoes  outside  ita 
territory. 

Throughout  the  development  of  the  English  criminal  law  it 
showed  and  retains  one  particular  characteristic  that  crime 
was  treated  aa  local,  which  means  not  merely  that  the  common 
law  oi  En^and  was  limited  to  English  soil,  but  that  an  offence 
on  F-ngliJi  soil  could  be  "  inquired  of,  dealt  with,  tried,  deter- 
mined and  punished  "  only  in  the  particular  territorial  division 
el  England  in  iriiich  it  was  committed,  whidi  was  and  is  known 
as  the  wniw  Iq-v.).  Each  township  was  re^xmnble  for  crimes 
within  its  boundaries,  a  responsibility  made  effective  by  the 
"  view  of  frankpledge,"iiow  obsolete,  and  the  guilt  4t  innocence 
4f  every  man  had  to  be  determined  by  his  neighbours.  This 
role  excluded  from  trial  by  the  courts  til  common  taw,  treasons, 
ftc  committedi  by  Bngti^inen  abroad  and  piracy;  and  ft  was 
DM  till  Henry  VIU.'S  reign  (1536,  1544)  that  the  common-taw 
mode  of  triid  was  extended  to  these  oSences.  The  tegislature 
haa  altcsred  die  common  law  as  to  numerous' offences,  but  on  no 
Kttled-pkn,  and  except  fora  bill  introduced  afaoot  1888,  at  the 
instance  of  the  3rd  marquess  of  Salisbury,  no  attempt  haa  been 
made  to  make  the  -English  criminal  law  apply  generally  to 
subjects  when  outade  the  fealm;  and  in  view  of  tbe  complicated 
natttve  of  tbe  British  em^iire  and  the  absence  of  a  common 
criminal  code  it  has  beenfound  desirable'  to  remain  content 
with  extrattition  in  the  case  tA  crifhes  abroad,  and  irith  the 
provisions  of  the  fugitive  Offenders  Act  1881  in  the  caM  of 
criminals  who  flee  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  empire. 

The  localiaation  in  England  of  crime,  and  the  procedure  for 
punishing  it,  differ  largely  fiKim  the  view  taken  in  France  and 
UOstDni«l>ean  countries:  The  French  theory  is  that  a  French- 
man oww  allegiance  to  the  French  state,  and  commits  a  breach 
of  that  xlkgiance  Whenever  he  commits  a  crime- against  French 
law,  ev«n  although  he  is  not  at  the  time  within  French  territory. 
In  modem  days  this  theory  has  been  extended  90  as  to  allow 
Prenchatld  German  courts  to  punish  their  subjects  for  crimes 
commlNSd'  in  foreign  countries,  and  by  reason  of  this  power 
certain  countries  refuse  to  extradite  their  subjects  who  have 
committed  crimes  in  other  states. 

The  principle  of  the  French  law,  though  not  expressly  re- 
cognised In  England,  must  be  invoked  to  justify  two  departures 
itom  the  English  principle— (i)  as  regards  offences 
M  <*•  "^  ^^  ''^^  "^''^>  ^^  (^)  ^^  regards  certain  offences 
mgbataa.  committed  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  In  early 
days  offences  committed  by  Englishmen  on  the  hl^ 
seas  were  punished  by  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  he  encroached 
so  mudi  on  the  ordinary  courts  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  pass 
an  act  in  Richard  II. 's  reign  (15  Rich.  II.  st.  1,  c.  3)  to  restrain 


Ea  the  tUne  of  Heniy  VUI.  (1(36)  aS  flan.  VUL  vi  15)  an  act 

waapassed'Statfng  t]ut,'as  tbe  adniial  tried  peitoilsaciaordfng 
to  the  course  of  civil-:^wi  they  oauld  not  be«onvkted  imlesa 
either  they  confessed  or  they  or  the 'Witnesses -weK  submitted 
to  ttstnre,  and  that  thMtiore  it  was  axpedieat  ta  try  dse  oSences 
SLCComling  to  the  oomte  of  the  comisaa  law.  Under  that  act 
a  special  eommissttm  of  oyer  and  terminer  was  issued  to  try  thesfc 
oficBccs  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  English  law  Was  satisAed  by  per- 
mittingtherindtctment  to  state  that  Gheoflcmce  was  Gommitled 
otibodrdasbip6nthehigfa9eas,Co<nitiiD'theccrantyofUIddlesex. 
Since  1861  these  special  commissions  have  been  tendered  un- 
necessary by  the  provision  (contained in  each  of  theOlMinal  Law 
Consolidation  Acts  of  tl^t  year)  that  all  ofiences  committed  o« 
the  high  seas  may  be  tried  as  if  they  had  been'^oorattittted  fn 
England.  As  regatdsoffeiKes  on  liind,-Jt-watfifciand'iMCcssary 
as  eariy  8B  t3ie  reign  of  Henry  VIII;  (t  i^)  to  iMovjde  for  the  trial 
In  England  of  treascms  and  morders  committed  on-land  outside 
Engbnd  This  was  largriy  due  to'^the  constant  {ircocuce  in 
Fxanoetrf  tbe  king  and  many  of  his  nobles  and  knights,  {Mbac, 
but  the  aid  of  this  statute  had  to  be  invoked  in  1903  eammKtU 
in  the  case  of  Lynch,  tried  for  treason  in  South  Africa.  ">  i"' 
The'  ktest  legilation  on  the  subject  -#86  in  iMr  ^^^. 
(OffencesagainstthePerson^rt,  S9),BndaftymBrder^"'^  ' 
or  manslan^ter  committed  on  land  out  of  the  United'  Kingdom', 
whether  within  the  king's  dominions-  or  without,  and  whetbt* 
the  perstm  killed  were  ia  subject  of  Hb  Majesty  or  not,  may  be 
dealt  with  in  all  respectb  as  if  it  were  committed  in  England. 
The  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  to  a  few  other  cases  such  as 
stave  trade,  bigamy^  perjury,  committed  with  reference  to 
proceedings  in  an  Ek^ish .  tobrt,  and  (dtencea  connected  with 
«q)losives.  But  these  oSences  must  be  committed  on  land  and 
not  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  because  if  a  man  takes  service  Ota 
board  a  foreign  ship  he  is  treated  for  the  time  as  being  amembef 
of  the  foreign  state  to  which  that  ship  belongs.'.  The  principle 
has  been  also  extendi  to  misdemeanouts  (but  not  to  juj^>u  ' 
felonies)  committed  by  public  <AtKn 'out  ctf  Great  ta0aaa*in 
Britain,  whether  within  or  without  the  Sritish  aamoM^M 
dominions.  Hus  a  governor  or  an  inferior  ofKi%r  Of  a  ^^j** 
colony,  if  appointed  by  tbe  British  government ,  may  be  ^S^^ 
prosecuted foranyn^isdetneahour committed  by  hint  by  ■     ' 

virtue  of  his  office  in  the  cdlony;  and  coses  have  o«ctin«d  whet^ 
governors  have' been  so-prosecuted,  such  as  that  of  Genersll 
Ptcton  at  thebegitmingof  the  T<)th '  centmy,  tttid  of  Govemot 
Eyre  of  Jamaica  In  i:S6^  and  the  attempt  to  proaectfte  Governor 
MacCallum  of  Natal  iri  1Q06.  As  a  corollary  to  the  system  of 
"  capitulations  "  applied'  10  certain  non-Christian  states  in  Asia 
and  Africa^  it  has  been  necessary  to  take  'powers  for- punishing 
under  English  law  offences  by  Brithh  subjects  ire  ttiose  dtatei! 
which  would  otherwise  go  nnpunlshed  either'  by  the  law'  of  the 
lahd  where  the  offence  was  committed  or  by  the  law  of  the  state 
to  which  the  offender  belonged  (Jenkyns,  Foreign  Jtirisdiciion 
of  the  Cravm). 

An  essential  part  of  the  criminal  law  is  the  punlahm^t' or 
sanction  by  which  the  state  seeks  to  prevMit  or  avenge  ^em^i 
See  also  under  CwMiNOLflGv;    Here  it  is  enough  "' 

to  say  that  duirng  the  i^th  ctiiitury  great  change  Ptrnfm- 
have  been  made  throughdtit  th6  w<)rld  in  the  modes  bmIl  ' 
of  punishing  crime. 

In  England^  until  early  In  the  ttrth  century,  prmlshm^nts  ft^ 
crime  were  ferodons.  The  severity  of  the  law  was  teMpei*ed 
by  the  rule  as  to  beticfit  of  dergy  and  by  the  rigid  adherefice  of 
the  judges  {in  favorem  vitae)  to  the  rules  of  correct  pleading  and 
proof,  whereby  the  slightest  trror  on  the  part  of  the  proscciitioii 
led  to  an  acquittal.  Behtham  pointed  out  that  certilnty  of 
punishment  was  more  effective  than  severity,  that  severii 
punishments  induced  juries  to  acquit  criminals,  and  that  thus 
the  certainty  of  punishment  was  diminished.  But  his  arguments 
and  the  eloquence  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiDy  produced  no  effect 
until  after  the  reform  of  parliament  in  183a,  shortly  after  which 
statutes  were  passed  abolishing  the  death  sentence  for  all  felonlefi 
where  benefit  of  clergy  existed.  The  severity  of  capital  sentences 
had  already  been  modified  by  the  pardoning  power  of  the  crownt 
vn.  is  « 
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wluoh  pudoned  convlctx  under  sentence  of  dexth:  on  tbeii 
cofloenting  to  betranspoTted  to  convict  setHemantsin  theo^mes. 
<Sce  DxpoxTATiON.)  For  some  years  this  was  only  done  ^  the 
CODScnt  ol  tbc  c«KiviGt,  wha^grecd'to  be  tran^Mrted  if  his  death 
sentence  was  remitted,  but  in  1814,  when  a' convict  nfused  to 
give  this  censent,  pBTtiiiifnt  autfaOTiscdthe  oro#n  to  ai^istitute 
tnnaportatiMi  im  a  death  sentence,  and  the  same  conne  ms 
Adopted  in  Ireland  in  1851  '<nh«a.  some  treluen-feloay  prisoners 
leftued  commutation  of  their  sentence  to  tiansportatwn. 

The  puiiisbmflDts.naw  in  use  under  the  F.ngliiJi  law  lor  indict- 
able oficaccs  are."- 

11  Death,  -in^cted  by  hanging,  with  a'  provision  that  otha 
nodes  of  uecution  may  be  authorized  by  royal  warrant  in  cases 
of  high  treason. 

.  3.  Penal  servitude,  which  in  1853  was  stdntituted  for  trans- 
portation to  ponal  settlemeatl  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  mininr'n*  term  erf- penal  servitude  is  three  years  (Peoal 
Scrvifittde  Act  1S91),  and  the  sentence  is  (tarried  out  in  a  convict 
prison,,  ifi  the  United  Kiiigdom,  but  there  is  still  poWer  to  send 
the  convicts  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  Isaprisonmeatinalocalprison, wtudrmuBt be withouthard 
labour  unless  a  statute  specnlly  authorizes  a  sentence  of  hard 
l&bouT.  '  At  common  law  there  is  do  limit  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment  for  misdemeanour;  but  for  many  offences  (both  felonies 
and  misdemeanours)  the  torm'is  limited  by  statute  to  two  years, 
and  in  practice  this  limit  is  not  exceeded  for  any  offence.  The 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  regulated  by  the  prison  acts  and  rules. 

4.  Police  sopervisioa,  on  toB.victioQ  or  indictment  of  felony 
and  certain  mbdemeaaoui»  after  a  previous  conviction  of  such 
offences.     Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  c  lis,  %\  8,  10. 

5.  Pecuniary  fine,  a  punishment  appropriate  only  to  mis- 
demeanours and  never  imposed  for  a  felony  except  under 
statutory  authority,  e.g.  manslaughter  (Offences  against  the 
Person  Act,  S  5).  The  amount  of  the  fine  b  in  the  discretion  of 
the  iudee,  subject  to  the  directions  of  Magita  Carta  and  the 
Bjll  of  Rights  and  of  any  statute  limiting  the  maMmum  for  a 
particular  offence. 

6.  Whipping  was  a  common  law  punishment  lor  misdemeao.'' 
ati  ts  of  eithev  ses.  Under  the  present  law  the  whipfnng  of  femalas 
is  prohibited,  and  the  puoishment  is  not  inflicted  on  males  aux^ 
under  statutory  authority,  which  is  given  in  the  case  of  certain 
assaults  on  the  sovereign,  of,  certain  forms  of  robbery  wjth 
violence  of  assaults  with  intent  to  cominit  felony  (Ganotters 
Act  1863),  of  incorrigible  rogues,  larceny  and  malicious  damage, 
and  certain  other  offences  by  youthful  offenders. 

7.  Recognizances  (caution)  to  keep  peace  and  be  of  good 
behaviour,  i.t.  a  bond  with  or  without  sureties  creating  a  debt 
to  the  crown  not  enforceable  unless  the  conditions  as  to  conduct 
therein  made  are  broken.  This  bcud  may  be  token  from  any 
misdemeaoant,  and,  under  statutory  authority,  from  persons 
convicted  of  any  felony  (except  murder)  falling  within  the 
Criniinal  Law  Consolidation  Acts  of  1861. 

8.  In  the  case  of  any  offence  which  is  not  capital  the  court, 
if  it  i»  a  first  offence  or  if  any  other  grounds  for  mercy  appear, 
may  simply  bind  the  offender  over  to  come  up  for  judgment 
when  lequired,  intimating  to  him  that  if  his  conduct  is  good  no 
furtiier  steps  will  be  taken  to  punish  him. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  death  penalty,  the  court  of  trial 
has  a  discretion  as  to  the  fuatUum  of  a  particular  punishment, 
no  minimum  being  fixed.  In  the  case  of  offences  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  the  maximum  punishment  is  always 
fixed  by  statute.  It  consists  of  imprisonment  with  or  without 
Jiard  labour,  or  a  fine  of  a  limited  amount,  or  both.  The  imprison- 
ment in  very  few  cases  may  exceed  six  months.  If  the  maximum 
exceeds  three  months  the  accused  must  be  informed  that  he  has  a 
right,  if  he  so  electa,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

Where  power  is  givea  to  deal  summarily  with  offences  which 
under  ordinary  circumstaoces  would  be  tried  on  indictment, 
the  punishments  are  as  follows  (Summary  Jurisdiction  Act 
1879);— 

(a)  In  the  case  of  adults  pleading  guilty,  imprisonment  not 
t^ceeding  six  months  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 


(6)  In  the  case  ot  adults  (consortiiig  tobc  mminBiily  tried), 

where  the  oSeoce  affects  propoty  not  wvrtb  over  forty  shJUinp^ 
impriaoimient  not  over  three  months,  or  fine  not  "r^^irig  £90. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  young  persons,  betwoen  twelve  and  sixtMD 
ye&rs,  imprisonment  oot  over  three  months,  or  &ne  not  tODceeding 
£10. 

(d)  In  the  case  (^  children-  under  twelve,  impriMHmKnt  not 
over  ofM  month,  or  fise  not  exceeding  forty  killings. 

If  the  oSence  is  trifling,  the  accused  m^  be  discharged 
without  punishment,  and  under  the  First  Offenders  Act  (^$87) 
the  justices  have  a  discretionary  power  to  Enrgo  punishment. 
The  justices  have  also  the  power,  under  the  PreventioD  of  Crime 
Act  1908,.  in  lieu  <A  passing  a  sentence  of  penal  .servitude  or 
imprisomnent,  to  commit  persons  between  the  age*  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  to  a  Borstal  institution,  for  a  period  of  detentiim 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years  (see  Jdvsnux  Ovfemdeks). 

In  the  criminal  law  of  Earope  the  scale  of  imnishmertfa  » 
<ui  similar  lines  in  most  states,  and  is  more  elaboonte  than  that 
of  England,  and  leas  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  th*  oouit  of  tiiaL 
The  following  examples  will  indicate  the  kind  of  punidunents 
awarded  under  the  French  penal  code.  Piiwiihinitii  are 
classified  as  (1)  ajiietioes  d  itifamanUs,  indudiog  doth,  imauM 
Jords  i  pa-pHuUi  ou  i  lempa,  iipartation,  ditentitm,  reclMUm; 
(3)  infamatiUs,  viz.  buushment  and  dvil  degndation;  (3) 
peiiw  en  matitre  corrediemueile,  viz.  impriaonmeKt  in  a  house 
of  correction  (six  days  to  five  years),  interdicrion  from  certain 
dvic  rights,  and  fine.  The  punishments  in  no  CMe  have  any 
effect  to  extinguish  the  dvil  claims  of  individuals  who  hav« 
suffered  by  the  oSence  (arts.  6  and  55).  Spedal  psoviaonsAn 
made  for  rtcidisisles,  police  supervision  sod  first  cfenders  (Ltd 
Birenger). 

In  the  German  oode  of  1877  the  legal  punishxaciitB  an:  (i) 
death;  (1)  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  a  term  aot  exceetfing 
fifteen  years  nor  less  than  one  year;  (3)  impriaonnwpt  wi^ 
labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  noi  less  than  one  day; 
(4.)  c<mfineinent  in  a  fortress  (tenns  same  as  for  pcni^  servitude 
but  involving  only  withdrawal  <rf  freedom  and  aupcryision);  (5) 
arrest  for  not  more  than  six  vtAk  nor  less  thaa  one  day;  (6) 
fine  (not  less  than  three  marks  in  the  case  of  crfatea  oc  delicts 
nor  one  mark  in  case  of  petty  offences).  SeKtcnce  of  imprisoo- 
ment  is  in  certain  cases  followed  by  liability  t»  be  placed  under 
police  supervision  for  a  term  after  release.  In  tbe  case  of  » 
sentence  of  death  or  of  penal  servitude,  the  court  may  order 
forfeiture  of  dvil  privileges,  and  a  .condefemation  to  penal 
servitude  permanently  disqualifies  for  service  in  the  army  and 
public  office  (Code  pt.  i,  chap,  r,  arts.  i3-4o)- 

Under  the  Italian  code  of  iSSq  (arts,  ij-30)  the  punishments 
are  (i)  ergatiole  (for  life);  (1)  rtdiuiont  (&om  three  days  to 
twenty-four  years),  which  involves  hard  labour  and  cellular 
<x>nfinement;  (3)  ddemione  (tike  term),  whicb  involves  labour 
and  at  night  separate  confinement;  (4)  conjino  (one  month  to 
three  years),  a  form  of  baiushment  from  tbe  commune  of  origin 
or  residence  of  the  offender;  (5a}  fine  (wmffo),  from  ten  to  tea 
thousand  lire;  (56)  amende,  from  one  to  two  titousand  lire;  (6) 
arrest  (one  day  to  two  years);  (7)  intercLctioo  fmn  puljic 
office;  (8)  suspension  horn,  professional  calling.  Punisbmenta 
(S^).  (6)  and  (8)  are  applied  only  to  contravcntioiu,  the  others 
to  crimee  (dtUui), 

The  Spanish  law  (Codifo  PenoJ,  title  3,  chaps.  3  and  3)  contains 
a  general  scale  of  punishments  classified  as  afflictive,  correctional, 
light  and  accessory.  The  first  class  begins  wjtb  death  and  runs 
down  through  many  forms  of  imprisonment  to  disqualification 
{inkatililacion).  file  second  includes  forms  of  imprisonment, 
(presidio  and  priiM),  and  arrest,  public  censure  and  suspension 
from  the  exercise  of  certain  offices  or  caJJiogs.  The  slight 
punishments  are  minor  arrest  and  private  censure.  Offenders 
in  any  of  the  three  classes  may  also  be  fined  or  put  under,  recog- 
nizance {caitciin).  The  accessory  punishments  include  payment 
of  costs,  degradation,  dvil  interdiction, 

In  England  indictable  offences  (i.e.  offences  which  must  be 
tried  by  a  judge  and  jury)  are  thus  dealt  with: — 

I.  Courts  of  assize  (sitting  under  old  comnu^ions  knowj 
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'CommiBsio&s  of  assize,  OTcr  and  tereuner,  and  general  gaol 
deljveiy)  are  held  twice  or  ofteaer  io  every  year  in  each  county 
y,jj^p^  and  aJso  in  sonle  large  dties  and  boroughs.  They  are 
the  lineal  successofs  of  the  justices  in  eyre^  of  the 
middk  ages;  but  they  are  now  integral  parts  of  the  High  Court 
of  Jtistice.  Hiese  courts  can  try  any  indictable  ofience  presented 
by  a  grand  Jury  for  the  district  in  which  they  ait. 

1.  For  the  counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  and  certain 
adjoining  districts,  a  q>ecial  court  of  assize  known  as  the  central 
criminal  court  sits  monthly. 

3-  In  all  cotmtles  and  many  boroughs  the  justices  of  the 
peace  at  quarterly  or  oftener  under  the  commission  of  the  peace 
to  try  the  minor  indictable  Ofiences.  (See  Quarter  Sessions, 
CODKT  at.) 

4.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  king's  bench  division 
trie*  a  few  special  offences  in  tCs  original  jurisdiction,  and  where 
jastice  requires  may  transfer  indictments  from  other  courts 
for  trial  before  itsdf . 

5.  The  court  of  criminal  appeal  has  been  instituted  by  the 
Climiil&l '  A[^K«i  Act  1907;  to  it  bU  persons  convicted  on 
indicCmeot  have  a  right  of  appeal.     (See  Appeal.) 

Tlie' substantive  law  as  to  crime  applies  in  England  to  all 
persons  ncept  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  criminal  procedure 
is  the  same  for  all  subjects  aUfce,  except  in  the  case  of  peers  or 
pecFCSses  charged  with  fdony,  who  have  the  right  of  trial  by 
their  peen  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  it  be  sitting,  or  in  the  court 
of' the  lord  high  steward. 

>    Thsre^sN  in  Eit^iaBd  aa  courts  of  a  special  character,  such 
as  aafst  in  s<»ne  foreign  countries,  for  the  determination  of 

<£sputes  between  the  governing  classes  themselves 
M^^U.  '^  ^^  ^^  governed  classes,  whether  of  a  dvil  or 
<  criming  character.  There  are  a  few  exceptional 
oonvts  with  crnunal.jnrisdictioD.  The  court  of  chivalry,  which 
mod  topttoish  olbbces  committed  witiiin  notary  lines  outside 
de  kingdom,  is  obsolete,  special  tribunals  exist  for  trying 
naval' or  military  offences  committed  by  members  of  the  navy 
andatMy,  but  those  members  are  not  exempt  from  being  tried 
by  theordiiiaty  tribunals  kn  oSebces  against  the  ordinary  law, 
as  though  they  weM  civilians. '  The  naval  courts  can  be  held 
only  on  board  a  ship,  attd  can  as  a  general  rule  tty  oiJy  persons 
entered'OU  the  books  of  a  king's  ship.  The  miKtary  courts  can 
only  tiy  p^aons  who  are  actn^ly  members  of  the  army  at  the 
time,  add  their  authority  is  annliaHy  renewed  by  parliament, 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  stiH  felt  against  the  trial  of  any 
Man  exc^  bythe  otUlnaiy  courts  of  law.  Military  and  naval 
courts  can  try  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  whenever  the  forces  are 
in  acttve  sendee  tan  try  folhiwers  of  the  camp  as  if  they  were 
jKtuftl  ttembets  ofthe  forces.  (See  MiuTAXt  Law;  Martial 
Law.J 

"tie.  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were  formerly  very  powerful 

in  England,  and  punished  persons  for  various  offences,  such  as 

,        perjury,    sweariiig, '  and   sexual  offences,  have  now 

atotii       almost    fallen   into   disuse.    Their   authority   over 

cMfrti.        IVotestant  dissenters   from   the   estabhshed   church 

Was  taken  away  hy  iutute;  tbeir  authority  over  lay 
manbers  of  the  Chtirch  of  England  has  disappeared  by  disuse. 
Oocaatonatty  suits  are  instituted  in  them  against  the  clergy  for 
offences  idthor  against  morality  or  against  doctrine  or  ritual. 
in  tbeit  cas^  thetr  sentences  are  enforced  by  penalties,  such  as 
SO^xinidon,  or  deprivatfbn  of  benefice,  or  1:^  imprisonment, 
which  baa  replaced  the  old  punishment  of  ex coiwnuni cation. 
J-  A,jytlttni  of  procedure,  with  the  jtidjdal  machinety  required 
to  woA  it,  ihay  be  created  Either  by  the  direct  legisJative  action 
r_  '■  ofthe  staptwne' power  or  by  ttistom  and  the  action 
t,a,„^        ofthtcours.     Both  at  Home  and  in  England  it  was 

through  usage  and  by  the  courts  themselves  that 
the  earlier  system  wafe  s!o*ly  moulded:  both  at  Rome  and  in 
England  k  was  <lii«ct  legislation  l^at  established  the  later 
system.    {SeeBTyce,StiidieSiiHHi3l»yandJ*tiSprudence,  1901, 

ii.  334) 

The  clmiacteridtlcs  of  English  crhnlnai  procedure  wMch  n)ost 
""»fft  ttiAerant  Justices.    Fh>m  tK£  Latin  in  Jtfain-e.tin  a  Journey. 


distinguish  it  from  the  procedure  of  other  coimtries  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  It  b  litigious  or  accusatory  and  not  inquisitorial  (Stephen, 
Prel.  View  Cr.  Law) .  It  is  for  the  prosecutor  to  prove  by  evidence 
the  conunission  of  the  alleged  offence.  No  power  exists  to 
interrogate  the  accused  onless  he  consents  to  \t  sworn  as  a 
witness  in  bis  own  defence,  which  since  rSgS  he  may  do.  Tlie 
right  to  cross-examine  him  even  when  he  is  so  sworn  is  limited 
by  law,  with  the  object  of  excluding  inquiry  into  his  past 
character  or  into  past  offences  not  relevant  to  the  particular 
charge  on  which  he  is  being  tried. 

2.  The  forms  of  criminal  pleading  still  in  use  are  in  substance 
framed  on  the  lines  of  the  old  system  of  pleading  at  coismoii 
law  in  civil  cases,  which  was  swept  away  by  the  judicature  acts. 
Criminal  pleadings  have,  however,  one  peculiarity.  Indictments, 
being  in  form  the  presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  could  not  be 
amended  until  provision  for  that  purpose  was  made  in  1851^ 
(See  Inmctment.) 

3.  Criminal  prosecutions  are  ordinarily  undertaken  by  thie 
individuals  who  have  suffered  by  a  crime.  There  is  not  in 
England,  as  in  Scotland  and  all  European  countries,  a  public 
department  concerned  to  deal  with  all  prosecutions  for  crime. 
The  result  is  that  the  prosecution  of  most  ordinary  crime  is  left 
to  individual  enterprise  or  the  action  of  the  local  poKce  force  or 
the  justices'  derk. 

The  attorney -general  has  always  represented  the  crown  in 
criminal  matters;  andia  State  pTosecutioiis  appeairs  in  pmOii 
on  behalf  of  the  crown,  and  when  he  so  appears  has  certain 
privileges  as  respects  the  reply  to  the  prisoner's  defence  and 
the  mode  of  trial.  In  the  Prosecution  of  Offences  Acts  of  1879, 
r884  and  1908  there  is  to  be  found  the  nudeus  of  a  system  of 
public  prosecution  such  as  obtains  in  other  countries  in  case  of 
crime.  Under  these  acts^ie  director  of  public  prosecutions  (up 
to  r(K>8  an  office  conjoint  with  that  of  solidtor  to  the  Treasury) 
acts  under  the  attom^-gmeral,  but  utJess  specially  directed  he 
only  undertakes' a  Qmited  number  of  prosecutions,  e.g.  for  lUuTdet, 
coining  and  serious  crimes  affecting  the  government. 

4.  Where  an  indictable  offence  is  supposed  to  have  been. 
committed  the  accused  is  arrested;  with  or  without  the  warrant' 
of  a  justice,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  is  sum- 
moned by  a  justice  before  him.  On  his  appearance  a  preliminary 
inquiry  Is  held  for  the  purpose  of  ascerbdning  wheUier  there  is 
a  prima  fade  case  against  him;  ■  TTie  procedure  is  regulated  by 
the  Indictable  Offences  Act  1848,  and  is  entirely  differept  .^con^ 
tlie  procedure  for  summary  offences.  It  may  be,  though  uswily' 
it  is  not,  held  in  private;  it'  is  an'  inquiry  and  not  a  trial;  the 
justices  have  to  consider  not  Whether  the  nuin  is  guilty,  but 
whether  there  is  sudi  a  prima  facie  caSe  against  Km  that  he 
ought  to  be  tried.  If  they  thi"lt  that  there  is,  they  commit  him 
to  prison  to  wait  his  triid,  or  require  him  to  give  seotrity,  with 
or  iritbout  sureties,  to  the  amount  named  by  them,  for  appearitig 
to  take  his  trial.  If  they  think  the  charge  unsubstantial  they 
discharge  the  accused  at  once.  The  prosecutor  in  cases  of  felony 
may  if  he  likes  go  before  the  grand  Jury  whether  the  case  has 
or  has  not  been  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  inquiry,  but  In  the 
case  of  maiiy  misdemeanours  it  is  obligatory  fitst  to  have  a 
preliminary  Inquiry,  as  a  protection  against  vexatJdus  v^i/Ar 

Whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  a  preliminary  inquiry 
before  a  magistrate,  no  person  can  be  tried  for  any  of  the  graver 
crimes,  treason  or  felony,  eicept  upon  indictment  ,, 
found  by  a  grand  jury  irf  tjie  county  or  place  where  ', 
the  offence  is  said  to  have  been  committed  or  is  by  ,  ,  . 
statute  made  cognizable.  In  olden  days,  and  even  now  in  theoryj 
the  grand  jury  inquire  of  thdr  own  knowledge,  by  the  oath  of 
good  and  kwiFul  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  into  the  crime  of 
the  county,  but  in  practice  the  charges  agsunst  the  accused 
persons  are  always  first  submitted  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court.  Iliegrand  jurors  ate  instructed  as  to  their  Inquisltiob 
by  a  charge  from  the  judge,  as  regards  the  Indictments  concern- 
ing which  they  are  called  upon  to  enquire  whether  tfcere  is  a 
prima  fade  case  to  send'  them  for  trial  to  the  petty  jury,    THe 
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grand  juty  must  consist  of  not  less  than  twelvo,  nor  more  than 
twenty- three,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county.  But  any 
person  who  prefers  an  indictinent  is  entitled,  to  have  it  presented 
to  the  grand  jury.  Officers  of  the  court  lay  the  indictments  before 
the  grand  jury.  The  charges  are  then  called  bills,  and  if  the 
grand  juxy  considers  that  there  is  no  prima  facie  case  the  foreman 
endorses  the  bill  with  the  words  "  no  true  bill,"  and  it  is  then 
presented  to  the  judge.  The  jury  are  then  said  to  have  ignored 
the  bill,,  and  if  the  person  charged  is  in  custody  he  is  released, 
but  is, liable  to  be  indicted  again  on  better  evidence. 

As  a  means  of  constitutional  protection  is  times  of  monarchical 
^ggresaion  this  practice  had  no  doubt  a  great  value,  but  in  the 
present  day,  when  few  offenders  are  tried  without  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  by  justices,  the  functions  of  a  grand  jury  are  of  secondary 
importani^e,  and  the  jurorv'  time  is  perhaps  needlessly  occupied. 
The  jjistitfi^on  of  the  grand  jury  prevented  the  crown  in  the 
days  of  ^ts  great  power  from  removing  a  person  whom  it  wished 
to  get  rid  of  from  among  his  neighbours,  and  placing  him  on  trial 
in  a  straff  place  where  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  greater. 
Tnis  is  still  txue  to  a  certain  extent,  as  great  injustice  may  be 
caused  to  a  man  by  removing  him  from  his  neighbours  and 
trying  him  at  a  distance  fiom  his  friends,  and  from  the  witnesses 
whom  he  plight  call  for  his  defence.  In  Ireland,  for  instance, 
the  .greatest  injustice  might  be  done  by  removing  an  Orangeman 
from  Belfast  and  trying  him  in  a  Roman  Catholic  county  or 
vice, .versa.  But  it  has  its  evils  where  the  area  from  which  the 
j|UQrs  a^  (h^ym  is  siqiall, ,  such  as  a  town  of  a  (t-V  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  that  case  a  man  charged,  say,  with  fraud,  may 
be  protected  by  his  friends  from  being  properly  punished  for 
that  fraudp  ,  But  where  justice  requires,  an  order  may  be  made 
for  the  trial  of  the  offence  in  another  county  or  at  the  central 
criminal  court. 
.In  m@^  colonies  the  Scottid  system  has  been  adopted, 
by  which  the  ordioary  form  of  accusation  is  by  indictment 
framed,  (ky  the  public  prosecutor,  and  a  grand  jury  is  only  im- 
pannelkd  in,  cases  where  an  individual  claims  to  prosecute  an 
bSence  as  to  which  the  pubUc  officials  decline  to  proceed.  In 
E^ngland  cfiminal,  informations  by  the  attorney-general,  or  by 
If^ye  of  the  court  without  the  intervention  qt  a  grand  jury,  are 
p^mjtted, in,  cases  of  misdemeanour,  but  are  now  rqiely  pre- 
fernefl.  .  ,  , 

./.  If.  ^  :<;ofoner's  jury,  on  inquiring  into  any  sudden  death,  £nds 
that  murder  or  mat^laughterhas  been  committed,  that  finding 
_^^_^  has  ,the  same  effect  as  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury, 
^ffigf^  ,'.  and  the  man  charged  may  be  tried  by  the  petty  jury 
accordingly.  The  law  and  procedure  of  the  cproner's 
qoiirts  ta^  nov^  regulatetj  by  the  Coroners  Act  1887.  When 
U^re  IS;  ^..dcad  body  of  a  person  lying  within  the  area  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  such 
person  die^  a  vident  or  unnatural  death,  or  a  sudden  death  of 
whic^  1%  cause  is  unknown,  or  has  died  in  prison,  the  coroner 
is  entitlw  .to  hold  an  inquest,  and  if  the  verdict  or  inquisition 
6hds  murder, or  manslaughter,  it  is  followed  by  trial  in  the  same 
way  as  if  .the  person  accused  had  been  indicted. 

.When  an  indictment  is  found  by  the  grand  jury  (twelve  at 
least  mi^t  concur)  the  person  charged  is  brought  before  the 
_^  iii;ojurt,  the  indictment  is  read  to  him,  he  is  asked 
ZJjIjr  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.     If  he  pleads  guilty 

.  be  is  then  sentenced  by  the  court;  if  he  pleads  not 
guilty,  a  petty  jury  of  twelve  is  formed  from  the  panel  or  list  of 
jurors  who  have  been  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  attend  the 
court.  ■  He  is  tried  by  these  jurors  ia  open  court.  The  common 
law  method  of  trial  of  crimes  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  native  to 
English  l^w,  has  been  in  modem  times  transplanted  to  European 
countries. ,  It  was  not  the  original  form  of  trial,  for  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  wager  of  battle  (which  was  not  finally  abolished 
till  1819);  and  by  ordeal,  which  was  suppressed  as  to  criminal 
trials  in  laiQinconsequenceof  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council 
(1Z16).  The  first  was  allowed  only  on  an  appeal  by  an  individual 
accuser;  the  second  was  resorted  to  on  an  accusation  by  public 
fame,  which  the  accused  was  allowed  to  meet  by  submitting  to  the 
ordeal.     It  w^  after  i  a  19  that  trial  by  the  jury  of  twelve  (known 


as  trial  m  pais)  began  to  develop.  At  the  outset  the  occnaed 
used  to  be  asked  how  he  would  be  tried,  and  could  not  be  directly 
compelled  to  plead  to  the  charge  or  to  accept  trial  by  a  jury; 
which  led  to  the  indirect  pressure  known  as  the  peine  forte  et  dvre, 
which  fell  into  disuse  after  the  Revolution  and  was  formally 
abolished  in  1773.  But  it  was  not  until  1837  that  refusal  to 
plead  was  treated  as  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  entailing  a  trial  by  a 
jury,  and  some  old-fashioned  officials  still  ask  the  old  question 
"How  will  you  be  tried?"  to  which  the  old  answer  was  "By 
God  and  my  country." 

The  original  trial  jury  or  inquest  certainly  actedon  its  own 
knowledge  or  inquiries  without  necessarily  baviitg  evidence  laid 
before  it  in  court.  The  impartiality  of  the  jurors  was  to  some 
extent  secured  by  the  power  of  challenge,  llie  exact  time  when 
the  jury  came  into  its  present  position  is  difficult  accurately  to 
define.  On  the  trial  before  the  petty  jury  the  procedure  and  the 
rules  of  evidence  differ  in  very  few  points  from  an  ordinary  civil 
case.  The  proceedings  as  already  stated  are  accusatory.  The 
prosecutor  must  begin  to  prove  his  case.  Confessions  (which  are 
the  object  sought  by  French  procedure)  are  regarded  with,  some 
suspicion,  and  admissions  alleged  to  have  been  mode  by  the 
accused  are  not  admitted  unless  it  is  dear  that  they  vtK  not 
extracted  by  inducements  of  a  temporal  nature  held  out  by  pet*ons 
in  authority  over  him.  During  the  spring  assises  of  1877  a 
prisoner  was  charged  with  having  committed  a  murder  twenty 
years  before,  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  with  the  consent 
of  the  judge,  withdrew  from  the  case  because  the  only  evidence^ 
besides  the  prisoner's  own  confession,  was  that  of  persQos'vho 
either  had  never  known  him  personally  or  could  not  identify 
him.  The  accused  may  not  be  interrogated  by  the  judge  or  the 
prosecuting  counsel  .unless  he  consents  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness. 
In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  a  criminal  trial  in  England 
and  a  criminal  trial  in  France  is  very  striking.  The  inteiiogation 
and  browbeating  of  the  prisoner  by  the  judge,  consistent  as  it 
may  be  with  the  inquisitorial  theory  of  their  procedure,  is  strange 
to  English  lawyers,  accusbomed  to  see  in  every  criminal  trial  a 
fair  fight  between  the  prisoner  and  the  prosecutioa,  and  not  a 
contest  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner.  The  accused  may^ 
if  he  choose,  be  defended  by  counsel,  and  if  poor  may  get  legal 
aid  at  t}ie  public  expense  if  the  court  certify  fw  it.  He Js  entitled 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and.  to  call 
witnesses  in  his  defence.  At  the  conclusion  <d  the  evidence 
and  speeches  the  judge  sums  up  to  the  jury  both  as  to  the  facts 
and  the  law,  and  the  jiuy  by  their  verdict  acquit  or  convicts 
Immediate  discharge  follows  on  acquittal;  sentence  by  the 
judge  on  conviction.  ,:,.:■:■. 

Justices  of  the  peace  may  under  many  statutes  coovict  in 
a  summary  manner  (without  the  jnterveation  of  a  ,jiiry)>fw 
offences  of  minor  importance.  The  procedure  for  ^^  1 
punishing  summary  offences  is  before  two  justices,  tri^"^ 
or  asripendiary  magistrate.  This  proceeding  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  preliminary  inquiry  already.  ^ mentioned 
before  justices  for  an  indictable  offence,  nor  with  the  proceduri 
before  justices  in  relation  to  dvil  matters,  such  as,  the  recovery 
of  small  sums  of  money.  The  proceeding  begins  either  by  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person  charged,  in  which 
case  a  sworn  informarion  must  be  filed,  or  by  a  summons  directing 
the  person  charged  to  appear  on  a  certain  day  to  answer  the 
complaint  made  by  the  prosecutor.  The  justices  hear  the  cast 
in  open  court;  the  person  charged  can  make  his  defence  either  in 
person  or  by  his  solicitor  or  counsel,  he  can  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  call  his  own  wit-  niii»ituii 
nesses,  and  address  the  justices  in  his  defence.  The  *r 
j  ustices,  after  hearing  the  case,  either  acquit  01  convict 
him,  and  in  case  of  conviction  award  the  sentence. 
If  the  sentence  is  a  fine,  and  the  fine  is  not  paid,  the  person  con- 
victed is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  the  term  fixed  by  the  justices, 
not  exceeding  a  scale  fixed  by  an  act  of  1879,  ^^^  maximum  ,of 
which  is  one  month.  The  imprisonment  may  be  with  or  without 
bard  labour. 

Of  late  years  this  summary  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  has 
received  very  large  extensions,  and  many  offeofies^wfakh  w«b 
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fpnnerly  prosecuted  u  seiious  offences  by  an  indictment  before 
the  court  q(  assize  or  quarter  sessions  have,  where  the  offence  was 
a  trivia]  one,  bees  made  punishable,  on  summary  proceedings 
before  justices,  by  a  small  fine  or  a  short  term  of  imprisonment. 

The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  is  open  to  the 
observation  that  it  deprives  a  person  charged  of  the  protection 
of  a  jury,  and  also  tliat  it  throws  upon  him,  if  convicted,  and  upon 
the  prosecution  if  there  is  no  conviction,  the  cost  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  former  objection  is  much  mitigated  by  the  enactment 
made  in  1879,  that  a  person  if  liable  on  conviction  to  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  .more  than  three  months,  or  to  a  fine  exceed- 
ing Xioo,  can  claim  to  be.  tried  by  a  jury.  But  the  objection  as 
to  the  costs  remains,  and  the  payment  of  costs  is  often  a  very 
seiious  addition  to  the  trivial  fine^  and  it  is  anomalous  that  a 
person  convicted  of  a  trifling  offence  should  b?ar  the  cost  of  the 
prosecurion,  while  if  he  is.  convicted  before  a  superior  tribunal  of 
the  moat  serious  offence  he  does  not  pay  the  costs. 

In  English  law  until  1907,  where  a  criminal  case  had  been  tried 
'by  ftjuiy.  the  verdict  of  the  jury  of  guilt  or  innocence  was  hnal 
AaiuaL-  .  •*'"l'i"^"*s'"**f5*^'"'^^***^'s.  Any  Considerable 
"'^"r  ■  defect  or  informality  in  the  procedure  might  be  the 
Bubject  of  a  writ  of  error.  And  if  any  question  of  law  arose  at 
the  trial,,  the  judes  might,  if  he  chose,  reserve  it  for  the  opinion 
qf  the  qourt  for  the  consideration  of  crown  cases  reserved,  by 
wboict  the  coDviction  might  be  either  quashed  or  coofimied. 

By  the  Griw^ia'i  Appeal  Act  1907,  a  new  court  was  established, 
p»  which  any  person  convicted  on  indictment  might  appeal 
(See  AfPMi;..) 

The  e^cpenses  of  prnsecution  for  crime  in  England  are  dejdt 
with  i»  the  foUoving  manner.  Prosecutions  for  high  treaaon 
^^  ,  and  the  cognate  offence  known  as  treason-felony 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  which  alone  undertakes 
BUcfa.EffOHcntions.  Jnthecaseof  all  other  felonies  and  of  many 
nuedemeanQurs  the  expense  of  the  prosecution  falls  on  the  local 
rate.  In  the  case  of  other  misdemeanoui?  the  expense  falls  on 
the  ptoseqiit<ff.  Where  an  offence  is  sumnarily  prosecutefl  the 
c(qits  are  jn  the  disaetio^  of  the  court,  which  may  ord^  the 
aqcused  to.  pay  them,  if  convicted,  or  the  prosecutor  to  pay  on 
acquittal,  or  may  leave  the  pities  to  pay  their  own  e^Mafle^ 
On  charges  of  ftiony  and  a  few  roisdemeanouis  the  court  nay 
order  the  accused  person  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  prosecution 
ip  ,reli^vpf,  !the.ilpcal<rate.  In  a  few  cases,  chiefiy  where  ,4iie 
prosecution  is  vexatious,  the  pourt  n^y  (s^^j  tiie  prosfxution 
tQ  pay  tite>expfinaes  of  the  defence.  The  expenses  of  witnesses 
ioT,  the  .defence  in  any  Indictable  oSenpe  m^  be  paid  out  of  the 
iocal  raite  when  they  have  be^i  c&lled  at  the  prelixaiaary  in^ry; 
and  whese  the  court  En  the  case  of  :&  poor  prisoner  has  ecrtjfifd 
tha^  hft^uld  have  leg^  aid,  the  expensesof  the  defence  may 
be.  charged  to  tlue  local  ,rBt«,  The  .local  rate  vpon  which  the 
fxpeosBs  fall  is  usually  that  of  ^  cwnty  or  borough  in  which 
the  o^ence  was  committed;  but  sometimes  is  that  of  the  place 
wbere.tbe  offence  is  tried. 

Between  1852  and  1S88  parliamoit  reimbursed  to  the  local 
authorities  the  expense  unposed.on  the  local  rate.  In  18SS  the 
proc^ds  of  certain  taxes  were  set  aside  and  handed  over  to  the 
local  authorities  as  a  set^  to  the  ocpense  iocuned  in  prosecu- 
tions. In  one  doss  ofcase,  offences  committed  in  the  admiralty 
jnritdiction,  i.e.  outside  £ngland,the  treasury  directly  reimburses 
to  the  local  aathorities  the  npense  incurred. 

Under  mostt  if  not  aU,  European  codes^  the  state  pays  for 
the  prosecution,  subject  to  reimbursement  by  the  accused,  if 
the  court  so  orders. 

The  English  system  of  criminal  procedure  is  the  basis  of  that 
of  most  of  the  states  which  form  the  United  States  of  America, 
fi„^  and,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  procedure  throughout 
BriOtk       the  British  empire. 

^^^  The    French    penal    code    and    code   of    criminal 

f"™'^'^-  procedure  axe  substantially  the  model  of  all  systems 
of  continental  criminal  law.  They  were  promulgated  in  1811 
by  Napurieon  I.,  and  although  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  greatest 
Trench  jurists,  be  guided,  and  occasionally  even  revised,  their 
'labours.     The  French  codes  have  been  improved  upon  by  later 


European  codes,  and  more  especially  by  the  Italian  penal  c»de. 
All  European  codes  have  an  opening  chapter  where  the  general 
principles  of  criminal  law  in  its  practical  application  are  enimd- 
ated,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  rules  that — (i)  no  person  is  liable 
to  punishment  for  any  act  not  expressly  declared  to  be  an 
oSence;  (2)  no  person  can  be  punished  for  an  act  which  by 
virtue  of  a  subsequent  law  is  declared  not  to  be  an  offence; 
(3)  whoever  commits  an  offence  within  the  kingdom  b  tried  and 
punished  according  to  the  criminal  iaw  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
the  tribunals  created  for  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the 
exclusion  of  special  tribimais  created  for  temporary  purposes. 
This  rule  really  lays  down  that  no  citizen  can  be  deprived  of 
his  own  judges  when  he  is  accused  of  a  criminal  offence.  (4) 
A  citizen,  although  be  may  have  been  tried  in  a  foreign  country 
for  an  offence  committed  within  the  kingdom,  can  be  retried 
according  to  the  law  of  the  kingdom.  (5)  Extradition  oiJy 
applies  to  foreigners,  not  to  citizens.  The  preliminary  chapter 
is  followed  by  the  classification  of  offences  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  punishments  the  law  assigns  to  them.  The 
lowest  depee  of  offence  is  denominated  "  contravention."  It 
applies  mainly  to  the  pettiest  offences,  or  to  infractions  of  police 
regulations,  and  can  be  punished  by  fine  or  by  imprisoiunent 
under  a  week,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonmrat,  limited  to  a 
week.  Next  comes  the  "  dilU,"  which  includes  all  offences 
punished  by  imprisonment  over  a  week  and  under  five  years. 
Then,  finally,  we  arrive  at  the  "  crime,"  the  highest  fomj  of 
offence  in  French  criminal  law.  It  includes  all  offences  subject 
to  a  more  severe  sentence  than  the  punishment  assigned  to  a 
dtlU.  All  cases  are  held  to  be  crimes  where  death,  Ufe-lmpri^n- 
ment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  deportation  out  of  the  kin^ 
dom,  detention  or  seclusion  in  a  fortress  or  other  expressly 
assigned  place,  are  the  punishments  mentioned  by  the  law.  A 
certain  number  of  explanatory  definitions  follow,  of  which  the 
most  important  concern  altempis  to  commit  offences,  and  "> 
"  crimes  "  they  are  punishable  if  the  execution  of  the  attempt 
was  only  prevented  by  circumstances  beyond  the  will  of  thf 
offender,  whilst  in  "  dilUs  "  an  attempt  is  not  punishable  as. an 
offence  unless  the  law  specially  provides  that  it  should  be 
punished.  As  regards  "  contrjivenUons,"  attempts  not  carried 
out  are  not  held  to  be  offences  at  all.  Accomplices  are  generally 
subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  prindpaL  Old  offender* 
(rtcidimstes)  are  subject  to  severer  punishments.  The  usual 
exception^  as  regards  jet^Minsibillty  for  crirae,  such  as  madncBS 
B^d.  oxtTc^e  y9Vth  stnd  jorce  nugturt,  are  to  be  found  in  all 
codes.  The  excuse  of  youth  extends,  to  all  offenders  .under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  the  tribunal  .decides  whether  the  offender 
has  acted  witijout "  discenunent,"  and  acquits  where  the  discern- 
ment is  not  found,  whilst  one-half  of  the  usual  punishment 
is  infficted  where  discernment  is  found.  Foreign  codes  differ 
from  the  English  law  in  allpwing  the  injured  party  to  claim 
damages  in  the  criminal  suit,  appearing  as  partie  doile.  On 
another  question  there. is  a- wide  divergence  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  from  English  law.  According  to  the  law  of  England 
there  is  no  prescripticm  in  criminal  law  (with  a  few  otceptioas 
created  by  statute) .  An  offender  is  always  liable  to  punishment 
whatever  time  may  have  elapsed  ance  the  committal  <A  the 
offence.  On  the  continent  of  £ur<q>e  the  limitatioa  of  a  judg- 
ment and  sentence  for  a  crime  is  twenty  years;  five  years  for 
a  dtlU,  and  for  a  contravention  two  years.  No  {Koceedmgs  can 
be  taken  a^  regards  9-  crime  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  whilst  as 
regaixls  a  dSit  the  limit  is  three  yean,  and  two  years  for  a 
contravention. 

There  are  three  main  differences  between  English  ctimina) 
procedure  and  European  criminal. procedure. 

I.  A  criminal  prosecution  directed  on  European  criminal 
procedure  at  once  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  state  as  an  intringe- 
ment  of  law  which  must  be  repressed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
whole  community  bases  its  security  on  obedience  to  law.  In 
England  the  re{»ession  of  all  minor  crime  is  left  to  the  injured 
party. 

3.  In  England  every  criminal  trial  from  beginning  to  end  is, 
and  has  .always  been,  public.  Freliminaiy'iQquiries  into  aa 
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indictable  offence  may  be,  but  tarely  It  ever  are,  conducted 
in  private.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  rare  exceptions, 
all  preliminaiy  proceedings  in  a  criminal  charge  are  secret. 
Outsade  English-speaking  countries  this  secret  investigation 
continues  more  or  less.  But  of  the  two  systems,  accusatory 
or  inquisitorial — the  first  meaning  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
defend  himself,  the  second  meaning  the  right  of  the  state  to 
examine  any  legal  offence  in  private  in  order  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  society,— the  accusatory  is  gaining  ground  in  every  country. 
In  English-speaking  countries  it  is  an  established  lam  that  an 
accused  person  should  have  the  right  of  publidty  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  the  right  to  defend  himself  by  counsel  and  by 
witnesses.  In  Europe  the  inquisitorial  system  is  gradually  being 
abandoned.  Perhaps  the  best  code  of  criminal  procedure  in 
Europe  is  that  promulgated  in  Austria  in  1873,  It  followed  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Empire  which  laid  down  wrier  alia  that 
all  legal  proceedings,  dvil  or  criminal,  should  be  oral  and  public, 
and  that  the  adcusatory  system  in  criminal  cases  should  be 
Adopted.  Germany  foQowed  this  example.  Italy,  Holland, 
Switzeriand  and  Spain  have  followed  Austria  and  Germany  as 
regards  the  preliminary  investigation;  Italy  and  Belgium  have 
surrounded  th^  accused  with  guarantees  agaiqst  arbitrary 
confinement  before  trial;  Holland  has  conferred  upon  the  accused 
the  ri^t  of  seeing  the  adverse  testimony  and  of  being  confronted 
with  the  witnesses,  and,  further,  has  formally  insisted  that  no 
{nsidibns  questions,  such  as  questions  assuming  a  fact  as  true 
which  is  not  known  to  be  true,  should  be  allowed.  Other 
countries  still  remain  on  the  old  Knes.  But  everywhere,  whether 
reform  has  actually  been  accomplished  or  not,  there  is  a  demand 
for  tven-hdnded  justice,  and  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
atcused  should  have  all  his  rights,  now  that  society  is  no  longer 
in  danger  from  undiscovered  criminals  and  unpunished  crime. 
Even  iU  France,  the  champion  of  the  inquisitorial  system,  a 
change  is  being  made.  Up  to  1897  secrecy  was  imposed  invari- 
ably in  the  pteliminary  investigation  of  crime,  and  was  held 
ilecessary  for  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  offender. 
The  Loi  de  I'insirucHon  contradicloire,  December  8,  1897, 
however,  was  a  long  stfrp  towards  complete  justice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  accused  in  the  preEndnary  inquiry.  The  main 
rdbrm  is  that  the  accused,  after  he  has  once  appeared  before 
the  judge  ^d  a  formal  charge  has  been  made  against  htm,  is 
Entitled  to  the  assistance  of  counsel;  either  chosen  by  himself  or 
assigned  to  hiOi  if  he  is  poor.  If  he  is  in  prison  he  is  allowed 
tb  cemmunfcate  freely  with  his  counsel,  who  is -entitled  t6  see  till 
the  proceeding^, 'and  in' ev^'afipeaTfince  before  the  judge  his 
^dhset  accompanies  him.  There  aic,  however,  certain  limita- 
Tttons.  The  counsel  cannot  address  the  judge  without  leave, 
which  may  be  refused,  nor  cab  be  insist  on  ahy  pnjceeding  he 
fhinks  necessary  in  his  client's  intetest.  He  can  only  solicit; 
He  has  no  ri^t  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  witnes^s, 
*tto  continue  to  be  interrogated  by  the  judge  alone  and  not  in 
tfce  presence  of  the  accused;  but  he  must  receive  twenty-four 
bomrs'  notice  of  every  appearance  of  the  accused,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  be  present  ^enever  his  client,  after  the  first  formal 
appearance,  comes  before  the  judge.  In  England,  as  already 
tainted  out,  although  the  pro3ecuti(»i  is  in  the  name  of  the  crown, 
and  although  a  public  prosecutor  has  been  appointed,  still  as 
a  nde  it  is  conducted  by  the  person  injured  as  thepeison  injured, 
6r  by  the  police. 

3.  In  England  the  single-judge  system  is  universal,  save  in 
appeal;  on  the  continent  of  Europe  plurality  of  judges  is  insisted 
upon,  save  in  the  most  trivial  cases,  where  the  punishment  is 
insignificant.  In  most  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  whole  machinery  for  the  prevention,  investigation  and 
punishment  of  critfie,  is  conducted  by  what  is  called  the  parquet, 
which  represents  society  as  a  collective  unit  and  not  the  individual 
injured.  Tht  head  6f  the  whole  parquet  in  France  is  the  procweur- 
gtntral,  who  holds  equal  rank  with  the  members  of  the  supreme 
court.  Under  him  there  are  procureurs-g^n^raux  attached  to 
each  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  of  which  in  France  there  are  twenty- 
^,  dnd  uAder  each  of  these  subordinate  procureuis  there  are 
procUfeurs  (prosecutors)  of  a  lesser  degree.     The  next  stage 


to  the  parquet  is  the  juge  d'instrucliim,  vho  corresponds  to  the 
English  magistrate,  and  is  the  most  fonnidable  personage  in  the 
whole  system  of  French  criminal  law.  Re  can  detain  and 
accuse  a  person  in  prison,  can  send  for  him  at  any  time  and  ask 
hhn  such  questions  as  he  pleases. 

After  the  first  examination  the  prisoner  is  entitled;  in  most 
European  countries,  to  the  asustance  of  counsel,  but  the  powers 
of  counsel  are  so  limited  that  the  juge  d'instniction  has  ft  tornr 
plete  discretionary  power  regarding  the  investigation  of  the  case. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  preliminaiy 
investigation  really  deddea  the  ultimate  result,  and  the  find 
trial  becomes  more  or  less  a  solemn  form. 

The  criminal  law  of  Ireland  is  to  a  great  extent  the  same  as 
that  of  England,  resting  on  the  same  common  law  and  on  statutes 
which  extend  to  both  countries  or  are  in  almost  the  iniaad. 
same  terms,  and  is  administered  by  courts  of  assize  ' 
and  quarter  sessions,  and  by  justices,  as  in  England.  In  a  few 
instances  statutes  passed  for  England  or  Great  Biftain  before 
the  Union  have  not  been  extended  to  Ireland,  or  statutes  passed 
by  the  Irish  parliament  before  the  Union  or  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment since  the  Union  create  offences  not  known  to  English  law. 
In  Ireland  the  system  of  prosecution  is  noininally  the  same  as 
in  England,  but  in  practice  almost  all  prosecutions  are  instituted 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general  for 
Ireland,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  government  of  the  day,  and  so 
responsible  to  parliament,  as  in  the  cas*  of  the  lord  advocate. 
In  Ireland,  owing  to  the  police  being  a  central!  Eed  force,  under  the 
management  of  commissioners  residing  in  Dublin,  tUiy  prosecu- 
tion which  in  England  might  be  conducted  by  the  local  poUce, 
would  in  Ireland  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  chief 
ef  the  police  in  Dublin,  who  is  necessarily  in  dose  coaimunicatiofi 
with  and  under  the  contnd  of  the  attomeygenetral:  ' 

In  Scotland  hardly  any  crimes  are  ctmstituted  by  statute 
law,  the  common  law  bong  to  the  effect  that  If  a  judge  will 
direct  any  act  to  be  a  crime,  and  a  jury  will  convict,  '  scatUnA. 
that  act  is  a  crime.  This  great  elasticity  of  the  common 
law  to  include  every  sort  of  new  crime  which  might  arise  was 
in  times  past  very  dangermis  to  political  liberty,  as  It  greatly 
enlarged  the  power  of- the  croWn  tO  ^ipress  fx^Ucal  opponents, 
but  in  modem  days  it  has  its  convenience  un  fadHtating  Che 
punishment  of  persons  ciunmitting  crimes  &)r  the  punlslunent 
of  whicit  In  England  a  new  act  of  pariiament  may  bendcesBoiy. 
Criminal  procedure  in  ScMland'  is  regulated  by  an  act  Of  188^ 
wWdi  "greatly  smf^ed  indictments  and  proOeedings.  The 
prosecution  of  crime  Is  in  the  hands  of  public  officers,  procuratots 
fiscal,  under  the  control  of  the  lord  advocate.  Privatt  pny- 
secutions  are  passible,  but  rare.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  law 
of  treason,  imported  from  England  at  the  Unicm,  no  grand  jxay 
is  required,  and  the  Indictments  are  filed  by  the  public  officer: 

The  criminal  law  of  England  forma  the  basis  of  the  crlminAl 
law  of  all  British  possessions  ab mad.  With  a  few  exceptions,  e.g. 
the  Channd  Islands  (still  subject  to  the  custom  of '  other  ' 
Normandy)  and  the  anomalous  case  of  Cyprus,  where  flHOtn 
Mahommedan  law  is  to  some  extent  in  force.  AA  to  *?••"■' 
India,  see  infra.  "^''  . 

In  many  British  cdonies  the  criminal  law  has  b«en  codified 
or  at  the  least  consolidated.  Crimind  codes  have  been  passed 
in  Canada,  N«w  Zealand  (T893),  Queenskad  (1899}  and  W. 
Australia  (1901).  Many  crown  colonies  have  codes  framed  oh 
the  model  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  R,  S.  Wright  for  JUniica 
and  revised  in  19O1,  and  in  British  Guiana  opportunity  was  tdun 
(in  1893)  to  abolish  the  remnants  of  RomantDutch  crimlntiil 

The  criminal  law  of  South  Africa,  which  is  based  cm  the IlonuLn>- 
Dutch  law,  including  the  CMOtiHiHo  Crivanatis  CofMna  (153.3)4 
is  not  codified.  In  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  cotOdiciB 
codes  of  criminal  procedure  are  in  force*,  draWn  miunly  frtnil  l£e 
common  and  statute  law  of  the  Cape  Ccdony  wi^  the  addition 
of  provisItHiB  bornrared  from  English  and  colonial  legislation. 

In  Mauritius  the  criminal  law  is  comprised  in  a  penal  code  of 
rSjS  and  a  procedure  code  of  1853,'  wblcAi  with  the  incorporated 
amendments,  are  to  be  found  in  die  Retistd  Lam  of  i' 
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(1003-1994),  ii.  466  etseq.    The  p^sftlcod^  js  bosieilDn  the  Code 
NcywIfoQ.    .,      .-,.,..,... 

"Criminal  law  has  everywhere  grown  out  of  custom,  and  has 
in  aU  civilized  states  b^en  largely  de^  witjb.  by  dir^t  le^slation. 
,Id  most  civilized  states  (including  Japan)  it  has  been 
,  ,CQdified  by  statute,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the 
;  .people;  and  the  conspicuqva  success  <3f  the  Indian 
penal  code  shows  that  English  crimioal  law  ia  susceptible  of 
bdog  so  Ueated  "  (Bryce,  Shidus,  ii.  34). 
.  The  expediency,  if  not  the  nece^ty,  ofcodifying  the  criminal 
law  (rf  England  has  long  been  apparent.  Tlie  writings  of  Bentbaj» 
drew  attention  to  m^^ny  of  its  substantial  defects,  and  the  efforts 
.  of  Romil^y  and  Mackintosh  led  to  certain  improvements  embodied 
in  what  are  known  as  Ped's  Acts  (i8?6  to  1833).  In  1833,  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  a  royal  commission 
was  appointed  to  ^eal  with  the  criminal  law.  The  nature  of 
the  instructions  indicate  the  crudity  of  the  ideas  then  ruling  as  to 
codification.  The  commissioners  were  directed  to  digest  into 
one  Etatute  all  enactments  touching  crimes  and  the  punishment 
thereof,  ai^d  into  ano^r  st^ti^te  the  provisions  of  the  comoion 
unwritten  Jaw  touching  the  same.  The  commission  was  renewed 
in  i836ajid  1832,  aBd.jn.1843  a  second  commissiwiwasapp^inted. 
Numerpus  and  .vcdupiinoua  rc^ports  were  published,  including 
Ci&48),a.billfor-co;isolidating  and  .amending,  the  law  as  to  crimen 
and  puni^imcnts,  and  (1849)  a  like  bill  for.  criminal  procedure, 
indicating  that  the  conunissionfirs,  had  in  the  meantime  lepi;ned 
the  disUno^ion  betifeen  substantive  and  adjective  law.  Lard 
Brougham  in  184S  unsuccessfully  introduced  the  first  bill,  and  in 
the  end  the  only  fruit  of  the  Keports  has  been  certain  amendments 
ol  pi;oc;edure  in  i8s,(,  luod  the  passing,  of  the  seven  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Acts  of  1861,  which  deal  with  the  statute  law 
as  to  thcit,  forgery, .  malicious  mjuries  to  property,  coinage: 
offences  4ndo0encea  against  the  person.  The  reports,  Jiowever., 
proved  of. value  in  the  revision  of  Macaulay's  draft  of  thelndian 
penal  code,  and  led  to  the  formation  of.  the  Statute  Law  Com- 
mittee, which  ha£,  relieved  the  statute  bopk^f  much  dead  matter. 
Qa  Jiia  return  from  India,  impressed  by.  tbe  success  of  the  Indian 
penal  code,  Sir  J.  $tephea  made  a  strong  effort  to  obtain  codific^a- 
tion.  In.  1878,  at  t^e  mstance  of  Lprd  Cairns,  he  prepared  a 
dxaft  code  (based  on  iHi'vuti-kfUiwa.iHgfsto/theCriminoi  Lmv), 
which  was  laid  befo)s  parliament  and  then  submitted  to  judicial 
criticism  and  revision.  As  a  Ee$ult  of  this  revision  a  code  bill 
waa  introduced  in  i88();.but  f  dis^ution  intervened  and  no 
serious  effort, w^  then -made, ,  Tha,  obstacle  in  the  wajris  not 
lack  of  i;eports  or  digests  on.  which  to  frame  a  code,  but  the  ia- 
capacity  of  parliament  to  do  the  work  itself,  and  its  unwillingness 
to  trust  the  work  to  other  hands. 

;  The  indian.p^nql  code  and. criminal  procedure  code,  1^  their 
history,  their  form,  and  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the. races 
l^^l^  and  p^i^es  to  which  they  apply,  are  perhaps  the 
most  important  codes  in  the  whole  world.  While  the 
East  India  Company  was  merely  .a  trading  company  holding 
certain  forts  and  trading  ports  in  India,  and  elsewhere,  such 
dinnnal  justice  as  was  administered  under  its  auspices  was  in 
the  main  based  on  the  Engluh  criminal  law,  said  to  have  been 
introduced  to  some  extent  by  the  company's  charter  of  i66r, 
but  rdntroduced  into  tlie  presidency  laws  by  later  charters  of 
1726,  I7S3  and  1774-  (See  Nitncomor  and  impey,  by  Sir  J. 
Stef^en.)  From  1771  until  i860  the  criminal  law  administered 
was  the  Mahommedan  \a.ji.  When  in  1771  the  East  Indian 
Company  determined  to  stand  forth  as  diwan,  Warren  Hastings 
required  the  courts  of  the  mofussil  (provinces),  as  distinct  from 
those  of  the  presidency  town  of  Fort  William,  to  be  guided  ii^ 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  by  Mahommedan  Jaw, 
which  under  the  Moguls  had  been  used  jn  criminal  cases  to  tbe 
exclusion  of  Hindu  la^.  .  Difficulties  arose  in  administration, 
from  the  definition  of  crime,  the  native.oj  puqisbments,  and  in 
matters  of>piocedure,  which  were  removed  by, regulations,  and 
by  enactments  on  English  lines,  eapecially  ifi  Bomba.y  (1837); 
and (p»at  delays  and  considerable  injustice  fv ere. paused  by  t.he 
want, of  unity  in  judicial  organisation.  -  .    .  ,       ,^; 

^  .Between..  ^834:  and  i837;Macauiay  w^th  thrcse.otlier,  corny 


misetoneis,  Madeod,  Ande««oii  and  Millet,  prepared  a  draft 
penal  code  for  India,' for  which  they  drew  not  only  upon  En^ish 
and  ladi^  lawfi  and  regnlations  but  also  upon  Livingstone's 
Louisiana  code  ,^d  the  Code  Napoleon.  little  01  notbwg  w^ 
taken  from  the  Mf^ommedan  law.  A  revised  draft  of  the  penal 
code  by  Sir  B.  Peacock,  Sir  J.  W,  Colville  and  others  was  com- 
pleted in  1 856.  In  framing  it  the  reports  of  the  English  cnmiita] 
law  conunissioners  (published  after  Macaulay's  d^aft  cod^ 
were  considered.  The  draft  was  presented  to  the  .Icgisla tire 
council  in  1856,  but  owing  to  tb^  mutiny  and  to  objections  from 
missionaries,  ,&c.,  its  pacing  was  delayed  till  the  6th  of  Optober 
i860.  A  draft  scheme  of  criminal  procedure  was  prepared  l** 
India  in  1847-1848,  which,  after  submission  to  a  commission 
in.England  in  1853  (Government  of  India  Act  1853),  wasmoulded 
into  a  draft  code  which  passed  .the  Indi»  legislative  council 
in  1861  (Act  No.  XXy.)  and  came  into  force  in  1863..  It  has 
been  re-enacted  wjlh  amendmants  in.  187a  (Act  X.)>  1883 
(Act  X.)  and  1898  (Act  V.), 

The  result  is  that  in  India  the  criminal  law  is  the  law  of  the 
conqueror,  though  for  many  civil  purposes  the.  law  of  race, 
religion  and  caste  governs.  Under  the  codes,'One  set  of  courts 
has  been  established  throughout  the  country,  composed  of 
well-paid,  well-educated  judges,  most  of  the  higher  judicial 
ap[>ointinents  being  held  by  En^sbmen;  all  thqse  who  hold 
subordinate  judicial  posts  at  the.  same  time  are  sidijected  to 
a  combined  system  of  appeal  and  revision.  Xhe  arrangement 
of  the  Indian  penal  code  is  natural  as  well  as  logical;  its  basis 
is  the  law  of  England  stripped  of  technicality  and  local  peculi; 
anties,  whilst  certain  modifications  are  introduced  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  country  such  as  British  India.  It  opens  with  a 
chapter  ofgeneral  explanations,  and  interpretations  of  the  terms 
used  throughout  the  code.  It  then  describes,  the  various  punish' 
ments  to  wluch  offenders  are  liable;  follows  with  a  list  of  the 
eaceptions  regarding  criminal  responsibility  under  which  a 
person  who  otberwise  would  be  liable  to  punishment  is  exempted 
from  the  penal  consequences  of  Ins  act,  such  as  offences  com- 
mitted by  children,  by  accident  p^  ..misfortune  without  pny 
criminal,  intention,  offence^  coifunitted,  by  lunatios,  c^ences 
corum^tted  in  the  exercise,  of  the  rigb^  of  priYate  defence.  It 
may  be^jwoirth  while  to  add,  as  an  innovation  on  English  law, 
that  an  act  which  results  in  harm  so  slight  that  no  person  jof 
Ofdinan'  sei^e  and  temper  would  complain  of  such  harm  js  not 
considered  an  offence  und^r  the  code.  Ti^ta  fpUows  a  chapter 
on  abetment,  in  other  words,  the  instigation  of  a  person  to 
do  a  wrongful  act.  The  next  chapters  deal  with  offences  against 
the  public,  including  the  states  the  army  aqd  ntivy,  public 
tranquillity,  public  servants,  contempts  of  the  lawful  authority 
of  public  servants,  perjury;  offences  relating  to  coin  and 
government  stamps,  to  weights  and  measures;  offences  a^ect- 
ing  the. public  health,  safety,  convenience,  decengr  and  mqrala; 
offences  relating  to  religion;  and  oSenccs  relating  to  the  h^unan 
body,  from  murder  down  to  the  infliction  of  any  hurt.  Thiecc^f 
then  passes  on  to  offences  against  property;  offences  Telating 
to  forgery,  including  trade  marks,  criminal  breach  of  contracts 
for  service;  offences  relating  to  n^arriage,  defamation,  criminal 
intimidation,  insult  and  annoyance.  Under. this  last  head  ts 
included  an  .attempt  to  cause  a  pcnon  .to  do  anything  whidi 
that  person  is  not  legally  bound  to  do,  by,  inducing  hijn  to 
believe  that  he  would  otherwise  become  subject  to  Divine 
displeasure.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  attempts  tp  commit 
offences  punishable  by  the  cqde  with  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment, and  the  punishment  is  limited  to  one-half  of  the  .longest 
term  provided  for  the  offence  had  it  been  carried  ont. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Penal  Code  which  has  proved  eminently 
successful  lies  in  tile  system  of  illustration  of  the  offence  declared  in 
every  section  by  a  brief  statement  of  some  concrete  case.  For 
iltatonce,  as.iUustratioitiof  the  offCiMa  of  an  attempt  to  commit, an 
offence  the  foUowii^  examples  are  given  ^-• 

I.  "  A.  makes  an  attempt  to  steal  some  Jewels  by  breaking  open 
aboJi,  and  finds'on  opemng  the  f>ox  there  is  no  jewel  in  it.     He  has 
done  an  act  towards  the  comm^on  of  theft,  and  therefore  ia  guitty 
Hsdo- this  iQCtion.. 
■11.  "  A,  n^ake^  an  attempt  to  pick  the^podut^  t.  by  thuMJK 
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'Passing  on  to  tbe  system  of  criminal  procedure  which  is  set 
fortb  in'  detail  in  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  as  amended 
Ia4iaa  >»  1898,  it  is  no  doubt  modelled  on  the  English  system, 
Mdaof  but  with  considerable  modifications.  The  principal 
'^**'"^  steps  arc— (i)  arrest  by  the  police  and  inquiries  by 
fttiYin^  jjj^  police;  (a)  the  issue  of  summons  or  warrant  by 
tbe  magistrate;  (3)  the  mode  of  procedure  before  the  magistrate, 
who  may  either  try  the  accused  himself  or  commit  him  to  the 
ses^o^  or  the  Hi^  Court,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
case;  (4)  procedure  before  the  court  of  session;  (j)  appeals, 
reference  and  revision  by  the  High  Court. 

Elaborate  provision  is  made  for  the  prevention  of  offences, 
as  regards  security  for  keeping  the  peace  and  for  good  behaviour, 
the  dispenion  of  unlawful  assemblies,  the  suppression  of  nuis- 
ances, disputes  as  to  immovable  property,  which  in  all  Oriental 
countries  constitute  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Ample  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  prevention  of  oSenceS, 
and  the  code  next  deals  with  the  mode  of  prosecution  of  offences 
BCtnatty  committed. 

As  a  general  rule,  evefy  offence  is  inquired  into  and  tried  by 
the  court  within  the  To<^  hmite  of  whose  jurisdiction  it  was 
committed.  Differing  from  the  practice  of  continental  countries, 
all  offences,  even  attempts,  may  be  prosecuted  after  any  lapse  of 
time.  As  in  England,  there  is  no  statutory  limitation  to  a 
criminai  offence. 

A  simple  procedure  is  provided  for  what  are  called  'summons 
cases,  as  distinguished  from  warrant  cases — the  fitst  being 
offences  for  which  a  pohce  officer  may  arrest  without  warrant, 
the  second  being  offences  where  he  must  have  a  warrant,  or, 
in  other  words,  minor  offences  and  important  offences.  In 
Summons  caSes  no  formal  charge  need  be  framed.  The  magistrate 
tdls  the  accused  the  particulars  of  the  offence  charged;  if  he 
admits  his  guilt,  he  is  convicted;  if  he  does  not,  evidence  is 
tftken,  and  a  finding  is  giVen  in  accordance  with  the  facts  as 
proved.  When  the  complaint  is  frivolous  or  vesatious,  fbe 
iAagistrate  has  the  power  tx>  fine  the  complainattt.  Hie  code 
gives  power  of  criminal  appeal  which  goes  much  further  than 
the  system  in  England. 

■  In  cases  tried  by  a  jury,  no  appeal  Kes  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
but  it  is  allowed  as  to  matter^  of  law;  in  other  cases,  criminal 
appeal  IS  admitted  on  matters  of  law  and  fact. 

'  In  addition  to  the  system  of  appeal,  the  superior  courts  are 
entrusted  with  a  power  of  revision,  which  is  maintained  auto- 
matically by  the  periodical  transmission  to  the  High  Courts  of 
calendars  and  statements  of  all  cases  tried  by  the  inferior  courts; 
and  at  the  same  time,  whenever  the  High  Court  thinis  fit,  it 
Otn  call  fot  the  record  of  any  trial  and  pass  such  orders  as  it 
deemi  right.  All  sentences  of  death  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
ingh  Court.  No  appeal  lies  against  an  acquittal  in  any  criminal 
tase.  This  system  of  appeal,  superintendence  and  revision 
would  be  totally  inapplicable  to  En^nd,  but  it  has  proved 
(tminendy  successful  as  apphed  to  the  present  social  condition 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  India.  The  appeals  keep  the  judges  up  to 
their  wbrk,  revision  Corrects  all  grave  mistakes,  superintendence 
fa  necessary  as  a  kind  of  discipline  over  the  liondnct  of  judges. 
Who  are  not  subjected,  as  in  England,  to  the  Criticism  of 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

■  These  Indian  codes  form  the  bftas  of  the  penal,  to:.,  codes  in 
force  in  Ceylon  (superseding  there  the  Roman-Dutch  law),  the 
Straits  SetiJements,  the  Sudtin  and  the  East  Africa  protectorates. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  most  ^urapean  states  have 
codified  their  aiminal  law.  '  The  earliest  of  continental  codes 
p^^^  >3  that  of  Chariei  V.,  promulgated  in  1531,  and  knowo 
^g^  a»  CoiutUu&>  Crirninalii  CafMna.  Austria  uttde 
further  codes  ili  1768  (ConstUulio  Cnminalis 
'r/wMW«a)  and  1787  <Emperor;  Joseph's  code).  A  new  code 
was  framed  in  i8o3,.and  amended  in  1859  by  reference  to  the  Code 
Napol£on;  and  in  IQ06  a  completely  new  code  existed  in  draft. 
The  Hungarian  penal  code  dates  from  rSSa     The  Bavarian  code 


of  1768  of  MazimlUan,  revised  in  1861,  and  the  Prussian  cbde 
of  17S0,  have  been  superseded  by  the  German  penal  code 
of  1872. 

llie  most  important  of  the  continental  criminal  codes  are  those 
of  France,  the  Code  Ptnoi  (1810)  and  the  Codt  d'Inilrticliotf 
CrimineUe  (rSoS) — the  work  of  Napoleon  the  Great  and  Jiii 
advisers,  which  professedly  incorporate  much  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  Belgian  codes  (1867),  and  the  Dutch  penal  code  (r88o); 
closely  follow  the  French  model  In  Spain  the  penal  code  dates 
from  1870,  the  procedure  code  from  r886.  Tie  Spanish  American 
republics  for  the  most  part  also  have  codes.  Portugal  has  a 
penal  code  (1851).  In  Italy  the  procedure  code  and  the  penal 
code,  perhaps  the  completest  yet  framed,  are  of  1890.  The 
Swedish  code  dates  from  1864.  The  Norwegian  code  was  parsed 
in  May  1902,  and  came  into  force  in  rpos.  Japan  has  a  code 
based  on  a  study  of  Eurupean  and  American  models;  and 
Switzerland  is  framing  a  federal  criminal  code. 

In  the  United  States  no  federal  criminal  code  is  possible;  but 
most  states,  following  the  lead  of  Louisiana,  have  digested  thetr 
criminal  law  and  procedure  more  or  less  effectually  into  penal 
codes.  (W.  F.  C.) 

CRIMIHOLOOT,  the  name  given  to  a  new  branch  of  social 
science,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  crime  (^.t.), 
which  has  received  much  attention  in  recent  years.  The  expres- 
sion is  one  of  modem  coinage,  and  originated  with  the  speculative 
theories  first  advanced  by  the  school  of  sodologists  which  had 
the  Italian  savant,  Professor  Lombroso,  at  its  head.  'He'  di^ 
covered  or  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  a  criminal  type) 
the  "  instinctive  "  or  "  bom  "  criminal,'  a  creature  who  had 
come  into  the  world  predestined  to  evil  deeds,  and  who  could 
be  surely  recognized  by  certain  stigmata,  cert^n  facial,'  physic^, 
even  moral  birthmarks,  the  possession  of  whicii,  presumably 
ineradicable,  foredoomed  Mm  to  the  commission  of  crime.  Dr 
Lombroso,  in  his  ingem'ous  work  L'  Uomo  ddinquetOe,  found  many* 
attentive  and  appfedative,  not  to  say  bigoted  followers.  Largri 
numbers  of  dissentients  exist,  however,  and  the  conciu^ons  of  the 
Italian  school  have  been  warmly  contested  and  on  very  plausible 
grounds.  If  the  doctrines'be  fully  accepted  the  Whole  theory  of 
free-will  breaks  down,  and  we  are  faced  with  th^  paradbx  that 
weTiave  lio  right  to  puni^  an  irresponsible  being  who  is  impelled 
to  crime  by  congenital  causes,  entirely  beyond  his  control. 
The  "  Instincti've  "  criminal,  under  this  reasoning,-  must  be 
classed  with  t)ie  lunatic  whom  we  caimot  jisdy,  and  practically 
never  do,  punish.  There  are  other  points  on  which  proof  of  thb 
existence-  of  the  criminal  type  fails  absolutely.  The  whole 
theory  illustrates  a  modem  phase  of  psychological  doctrine, 
and  the  subject  has  exercised  such  a  potent  effect  on  mod^rii 
thought  that  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Ixjinbroso  sdiool 
must  be  examihed  and  disposed  of. 

The  alleged  discovery  of  the  "  born-Crinlinal "  as  a  sepantta 
and  distinct  genus  of  the  human  species  was' first  ptiblished  by 
Dt  Loinbroso  in  1876  as  the  result  o*  long  coiititiued  investigatit»i 
and  examination  of  a  number  of  imprisoned  criminals.-  -TTie 
personality  Of  this  human  monster  was  to  be  recognized  1^ 
certaiil- inherent  moral  and  physical  traits,  bot  alt  displayed 
by  the  same  individual  but'  generally  appearing  in  conjunction 
and  then  constituting  the  type.  These  traits  have  been  defined 
as  follows  H-varibus  brain  a-nd  cerebral  anomalies;  receding 
foreheads;  massl-ve  jaws,  -prognathous  chins;  skills  without 
symmetry;  ear^  long,  large  and  projecting  (the'  est  ad  ansa); 
noses  rectilinear,  wrinkles  strongly  marked,  even  in  the  young 
and  in  both  sexes,  hair  abundant  on  the  head,  scanty  on  the  checks 
and  chin;  eyes  feline,  fixed,  cold,  glassy,  ferocious;  bad  repellent 
faces.  Mud]  stress  is  laid  upon  the  physiognomy,  and  it  is  safd 
that  it  is  independent  of  nationality;  two  natives  of  the  same 
country  do  not  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  as  two  criminals  of 
different  countries.  Other  peculiarities  are: — great  Width  of 
the  extended  arms  {Venvergure  of  the  French),  extraordinary 
ape-like  agility;  left-faandedness  as  well  U  ambi-dexterism; 
obtuse  sense  of  smeli,  taste  and  sometinies  of  hearing,  although 
the  eyesight  is  superior  to  that  of  normal  people:  "  In  general," 
to  quote  Lombroso, "  the  bom  criminal  has  projtetinge) 
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balr  tnd  tb?"  beard,  projecting  frontal  eminences,  enormous  jaws, 
a  square  and  protruding  chin,  large  cheek  bones  and  frequent 
gesticulation."  So  much  for  the  anatomical  and  physiological 
peculiarities  of  the  criminal.  There  remain  the  psychological 
or  mental  characteristics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed. 
Kloral  insensibility  b  attributed  to  him,  a  dull  conscience  that 
never  pricks  and  a  general  freedom  from  remorse.  He  is  said  to 
be  generally  lacking  in  intelligence,  hence  his  stupidity,  the  want 
of  proper  precautions,  both  before  and  after  an  offence,  which  leads 
■0  often  to  his  detection  and  capture.  His  vanity  is  strongly 
marked  3nd  shown  in  the  pride  taken  in  infamous  achievements 
rather  than  personal  appearance. 

No  sooner  was  this  new  theory  made  public  than  the  very 
existence  of  the  supposed  type  was  questioned  and  more  evidence 
demanded.  A  French  savant  declared  that  Lombroso's  portraits 
were  very  similar  to  the  photographs  of  his  friends.  Save  for  the 
dirt,  the  recklessness,  the  weariness  and  the  misery  so  often  seen 
on  itjthc  face  of  the  criminal  does  Dot  differ  from  that  of  an  honest 
man's.  It  wai  pointed  out  that  if  certain  traits  denoted  the 
criminal,  the  converse  should  be  seen  in  the  honest  man.  A 
pertinent  objection  was  that  the  deductions  had  been  made 
from  insufficient  premises.  Tlie  crimincdogists  had  worked  upon 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  criminals,  and  yet  made  their 
discoveries  applicable  to  the  whole  class.  The  facts  were  collected 
from  too  small  an  area 'and  no  definite  conclusions  could  be  based 
upon  ^hem.  Moreover, "  the  criminologists  were  by  no  means 
unanimous.  They  differed  amongst  themselves  and  often  con- 
tradicted one  another  as  to  the  characteristics  exhibited. 

The  controversy  was  long  maintained.  Many  eminent 
persons  have  been  arrayed  on  either  side.  In  Italy  Lombroso 
was  supported  by  Colajanni,  Ferri,  Garofalb;  in  France  by 
J.  A.  Lacassftgne.  In  Gcrmariy  Lombroso  has  found  few 
followers;  Dr  Na^cke  of  Hubertusburg  near  Leipzig,  one  of  the 
□lost  eminent  of  German  alienists,  declined  to  admit  there  was 
any  special  attimal  type.  Van  Hamel  of  Amsterdam  gives  only 
a'quallfiedapprOval.  In  England  It  stands  generally  condemned, 
because  it  gives  no  importance  to  circumstance  and  passing 
temptation,  or  to  domestic  or  social  environtnent,  as' affecting 
ta>e  causation'of  crime:  Dr  Nicholson  of  Broadmoor  has  said  that 
"  if  the  criminal  is  such  by  predestination,  heredity  or  accidental 
flaws  or  anomalies  in  brain  or  physical'  structure,  he  is  such  for 
gbWl'  and  all;  tto  cure  is  possfble,  aO  the  plans  and  processes 
for  his  betterment,  education,  moral  training  and  disciplinary 
treatment  arc  nugatory  and  vain."  '  No  weight  can  then  he 
itttach«d  to  evil  example,  or  unfavourable  sodal  surroundings, 
in  moulding  and  forming  charat^ter,  particularl;^  during  the  more 
plastic  periods  of  childhood  and  youth. 

The  pertinent  question  remains,  has  the  study  and  development 
of  criminology  served  any  useful  [jUrpose?  Little  perhaps  can 
come  of  it  In  Its  restricted  sense,  but  it  has  taken  a  wider  meaning 
and  embraces  larger  researches.  It  has  inquired  into'  the  sources 
ahd  causes  of  crime,  it  has  collected  criminal  statistics  and 
deduced  valuable  lessons  from  them,  it  has  sought  and  obtained 
guidance  in  the  best  methods  of  prevention,  repression,  and 
fftrths  of  procedure.  The  champions  of  law  add  order  have  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  criminologist  in  carrying  on  the  continual 
combat  mth  crime,  and  in  dealing  with  the  most  complicated 
of  sodal  phenomena.  Thenew  science  has,  in  fact,  by  accumulat- 
ing a  mimber  <>f  ctirious  details,  in  recording  the  psychology, 
the  secret  desires,  the  spring  of  the  criminal's  nefitrlous  actions, 
his  cerrigibiUty  or  the  reverse,  "prepared  the  way  to  his  socio- 
logical explanation''  (Tarde).  Ilianks  to  the  labours  of  the 
criminologist  weare  moving  steadily  forward  to  a  future  im- 
proved treatment  of  the  criminal,  and  may  thus  arrive  at  the 
increased  morality  and  greater  safety  of  society.  Very  appred- 
afale  adv&nce  has  been  made  in  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
Juvenile  and  adult  crime,  the  acceptance  of  the  theory,  now 
weUestahlidied,  that  there  is  an  especially  criminal  age,  a  period 
when  the  morai  fibre  is  weaker  and  more  yielding  to  teroptatioB 
to  crime,  when  happily  hnmaa  nature  is  more  malleable  and 
susceptible  to  improvement  and  reform. 

The  study  of  criminology  has,  however,  gone  far  to  satisfy 


us  that  the  true  genesis'of  crime  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  anatomi- ' 
cal  anomalies  of  individuals,  or  in  the  fact  that  there  are  people 
who  under  "  any  social  conditions  whatever  and  of  any  iiation- 
ality  at  no  matter  what  epoch,  would  have  undoubtedly  become' 
murderers  and  thieves."  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  many  such  would  have  done  no  wrong  ff  they  had, 
e.g.,  been  bom  rich,  had  been  free  from  the  pressing  needs  that 
dro've  them  into  crime,  and  had  escaped  the  evil  influences  of' 
their  surroundings,  llie  criminologists  have  strengthened  the 
hands  of  administrators,  have  emphasized  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  child-rescue  and  judicious  direction  of  adults,  ha've 
held  the  balance  between  penal  methods,  advocating  the  moraEz- 
ing  effect  of  open-air  labour  as  opposed  to  prolonged  isolation, 
and  have  insisted  upon  the  desirability  of  indefinite  detention 
for  all  who  have  obstinately  determined  to  wage  perpetual  war 
against  society  by  the  persistent  perpetration  of  crime. 

Authorities.— ^See  A.  Weingart,  Kriminaltaktik,  rin  Handbuck 
far  das  UtUersucken  wm  Verbrtclien  (Leipiig,  1904) ;  F.  H.  Wines, 
Pmtishment  and  Reformation  (New  York,  189 j);  C.  Perrier,  La 
CfimineU  (Paris,  1905) ;  G.  Maci,  I'emmes  erimtnella  (Paris,'  1904) ; 

E.  Carpenter,  Prisons,  Police  and  PMiiishtnent  (1905) ;  R.  R.  Rentoul, 
Proposed  Steriiiiation  of  ctrtain  Mental  and  Physical  DezeneraUt 
(1904) ;  R.  Somfner,  Krimittalpsychologie  und  ifrafrechlliche  Psycho- 
patkalo^   avf  naturmisetuchaJUicher   Grundldge    (Leipzig,    1904); 

F.  Kitzmger,  Die  intematiotiaie  ArtmMafMtMcAe  Vereinipin^  (1905)  1 
Reports  of  Committee  on  the  best  mode  of  giving  efficiency  t~ 


the  departmental 


of  1884.  of 
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CRIimmSCnAU,  or  Kmuurrsciuu,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Saiony,  on  the  Pleisse  and  the  main  Leipzig- 
Hof  railway,  7  m.  N.W.  from  Zwickau.  Pop.  (igoo)  12,845.' 
The  most  important  industries  of  the  town  are  the  manufacture 
of  buckskin,  the  spinning  of  carded  yam  and  vicuna-wool, ' 
and  the  processes  of  dyeing,  finishing  and  wool-spinning  con- 
nected with  these.  Among  other  manufactures  ate  brushes, 
boilers  and  the  like,  machinery,  metal  ware  generally,  the, 
cases  and  other  parts  of  watches.  The  town  has  a  modem 
school  (Reabchule),  a  commercial  school,  and  technical  schools 
for  wea-ving  and  finishing. 

CRIMP  (possibly  connected  with' "  crimp,"  to  draw  together, 
or  fold  ip  parallel  lines,  in  the  sense  of  ''  confine  ";  the  primary 
meaning,  however,' seems  to  be  that  of"  agent,"  and  the  word 
may  be  a  distinct  one,  of  which  the  origin  is  lost),  an  agent  for 
the  supplying  of  soldiecs  and  saUors,  by  kidnapping,  drugging^ 
decoying  or  other  illegal  means.  '  Crimps  Were  formerly  regularly 
employed  in  the  days  of  impressment  {q.v.).  Now  the  tcrai  is 
used,  first  of  any  one  who  engages  to  supply  merchant  seanlen 
without  a  licence  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  alid  is  not  either  the 
owner,  master  or  mate  of  the  ship,  or  is  not  bona  fide  the  servant, 
and  in  the  constant  employment  ofthe  owner,  or  is  not  a  super- 
intendent (Merchant  Shipping  Act, 1894,  S  iti);  and,  with  a 
wide  application,  of  the  extortionate  lodging  or  boarding-house 
keepers,  who  are  generally  in  league  with  the  "  crimp  "  proper. 

Sections  211  to  219  inclusive  of  the  aboi{e  act  provide  for  the 
protection  of  merchant  seamen  in  the  Utiited  Kingdom  from 
imposition.  I.ocaJ  authorities  at  seaports  have  power  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  licensing  and  regulating  ot  lodging-houses  for, 
sailors,  and  to  inflict  penalties  for  the  infringement  thereof. 
If  this  power  be  not  exercised,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  do  so. 
Penalties  are  also  imposed  by  the  act  for  overcharging  ty 
lodging-house  keepers,  for  detainibg  of  seamen's  effects,  and  for 
soliciting.  Unauthorized  persons  are  prohibited  from  boarding 
a  ship  in  port  without  leave.  The  Board  of  Trade  officer  at  a  port 
may  provide  money  for  sending  a  seaman  to  his  home  on  dis- 
charge, and  may  forward  hts  wages  after  deducting  the  expenses. 
Facilities  are  also  given  for  having  wages  sent  home  from  foreign 
ports  at  a  small  charge.  These  provisions  have  practically 
killed  "crimping"  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  America  crimping  was  long  prevalent)  especially 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  its  prevention  was  very  dfficult,  but 
state  regulations  as  to  the  licensing  of  boarding-houses,  and 
the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  so-called  "  blood-money  "  paid 
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by  mutcis  «f  vefisej^  ^.S^  &upi)Ii£ci  ol-prews  to  sliips  dea^ded 

by  deseiUonSg.liave  reduced  the  abuse  materially. 

The  term  "  to  shanghai."  is  used. of  a  more  serious  ofiencc. 
literally  iiteaning  "  to  ship  to  Shanghai,"  in  China,  it  is  applied 
to  the  drugging  or  rendering  unconscious  .by  violence  oi  other 
meaqis  of  person?,  :whether  ^ois  or  not,  and  shipping  them 
to  distant  ports,  in  order  fraudulently  toobtain  money  in  advance 
of  wajses,  or  for  the  sake  oE  the  premium  paid  for  supplying  crews. 
.  CRIHSOH,  the  name  of  a  strong,  bright  red  colour  tinged  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  with  purple.  It  b  the  colour  of  the  dye 
produced  from  ^he  dried, bodies  pf  the  cochineal  insect  (Coccus 
cock).  The  word,  in  its  earlier  forms,  cr«meji«,  rrywtyjj^,  also 
craiooysin,  cf.  "  c^amoby,"  the  name  of  a  ted  cloth,  is  adapted 
from  the  Med.  Lat.  cremesinus  for  kermesinus  or  carmesinus, 
the  dye  produced  from  the  insect  Kermes  {Ceccus  ilicU),  Arab. 
quirtniz,  which  Skeat  (Eiym.  Diet.,  L8.9S)  connects  with  the 
Sanskrit  krimi,  cognate  with  Lat,  vermis  and  Eng.  "  worm." 
From  the  Lat.  carminus,  a  shortened  form  of  cormesinus, 
comes  "qarmine"  (fl.r.). 

CRI)fAG<ffiA8,  of  Mytilene,  Greek  epigrammatist,  flourished 
during' the  reign  of  Augustus  (Strabo  jtiii.  p.  617).  A  number' 
of  epigrams  appear  Under  his  name  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
From  inscriptions  discovered  at  Mytilene,  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  from  that  city  to  Rome  in 
45  and  itiB.c. 
'  The  epigrams  have  been  edited  by'M.Rilbensohn  (1888). 

citlKOUHB  (a  Fr.  wor<i  formed  of  the  I.at.  mnis,  hair,  and 
linum,  thread),  a  stifienmg  material  made  of  hoise-hair  and 
cotton  or  linen  thread.  Substitutes  for  this,  such  aa  tbcstraw- 
like  material  used,  in  making  hat  shapes,  are  also  known  by  the 
same  name.  From  the  use  of  the  material  to  expand  ladies'  skirts 
the.  term  was  applied,  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  igth 
century,  when  the  fashion  of  wearing,  greatly  expanded  skirts 
was  at  its  height,  to  the  whalebone  and  steel  hoops  employed 
to  support  the  skirts  thus  worn  (see  Costvme).  The  term  is  also 
used  of  structures  resembling  these  articles,  especially  of  the 
fram^^'^rk  of  booms,  spars  and  netting  forming  a  protection 
for  a  warship  against  torpedo  attack. 

CRIKUM,  a  genus  (nat.  ord.  Amaryllidaceae)  of  bulbous 
plants  with  rather  broad  leaves  and  a  solid  leafless  stem,  bearing 
a  cluster  of  handsome  white  or  red  funnel-shaped  regular  flowers. 
They  arc  well  known  in  cultivation,  and  owing  to  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  genus,  different  methods  axe  adopted  with 
different  species.  Some  require  the  hot.  moist  temperature  of 
a  stove;  such  are  C.  amabilf,  a  native  of  Sumatra,  C.  amoenum 
(India),  C.  Balfourii  (Socotra),  C,  gtganteum  (Weal  tropical 
Africa),  C.  Kirkii  (Zanzibar),  C.  laiifolium  (India),  C.  xeylanicum 
(tropical  Asia  and  Africa),  and  others.  Others  thrive  in  a  green- 
house; such  are  C.  asiaticum,  a  widely  distributed  plant  on  the 
se.a-coast  of  tropical  Asia,  C.  capense  and  C.  longtjlorum,  from 
the  Cape,  and  C.  ifacwani  and  C.  Moorei  from  Natal.  C. 
asiatUum,  C.  capense  and  C.  Macovinni  will  also  thrive  in  sheltered 
positions  in  the  garden. 

CRIOBOLIUH,  the  sacri6ce  of  a  ram  in  the  cult  of  Attis  and 
the  Great  Mother.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  special  ceremony 
instituted  after  the  rise,  and  on  the  analogy  of  the  taurobolium 
(3. p.),  which  wag  pierformcd  in  honour  of  the  Great  Mother,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  fuller  recognition  to  Attis  in  the  duality 
which  he  formed  with  the  Mother.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
existence  either  in  Asia  or  in  Italy  before  the  taurobolium  came 
into  prominence  (after  a.d.  134).  When  the  criobolium  was 
performed  in  conjunction  with  the  taurobohum,  the  altar  was 
almost  invariably  inscribed  to  both  the  Mother  and  Attis,  wfiile 
the  inscription  was  to  the  Mother  alone  when  the  taurobolium 
only  was  performed.  The  celebration  of  the  criobolium  was 
widespread,  and  its  importance  such  that  it  was  sometimes 
performed  in  place  of  the  taurobolium  (.Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  vi. 
50.5,  506).  The  details  and  effect  oE  thp  ceremony  were  no  doubt 
similar  to  those  of  the  taurotolium.  ,(G.  Sn.) 

CRiPPtE  CREEK,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Teller  county, 
almost  at  the  geographical  centre  of  Colorado,  U.S.A. j  one  of 
the    phenomenal   mining   camps    of   the   West.     Pop.    (1900) 


10,147  (1408, foreign-bom);  (1910)  630&  Ilie  dfy  is, served, 
by  three  railways — the  Colorado  Springs  3t  Cripple  Credt 
District  (a  branch  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern),  the  Midland 
Terminal  (which  connects  at  Divide,  30  m.  distant  by  rail,  with 
the  Colorado  Midland),  and  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Cieek. 
Cripple  Creek  is  situated  on  a  mountain  slope  in  a  pocket  amid 
the  ranges,  about  9600  ft.  above  the  sea  at  (he  head  of  the  stream 
after  which  it  is  named.  The  municipal  water-supply  is  drawn 
from  Pike's  Peak,  10  m.  distant.  The  interest  of  the  city  is  in 
its  extraordinary  mineg  and  .their,  history.  Cripple  Creek's  site 
was  frequently  prospected  after  i860,  and  "  cplouj?  "  and  gold 
"  float  "  were  always  found,  but.  not  until  February  iSgj  was. 
the  source  djscoveo^d.  Cripple  Creek  was  at  that  time  a  cattle 
range.  In  1891  the  output  of  gold  in  the  district  was  vsjued 
at  $449.  in  iSgz  at  $583,010,  and  in  the  next  three  years  at, 
$2,010,367,  $2,908,702  and  $6,879,137  rcspecrively.  From, 
1891  to,  igo6  the  total  production  of  gold  was  valued  at 
$168,584,331;,  in  4905'  the  product  of  gold  was  valued  at 
$15,411,714,  the  total  for  the  whole  state  being  valued  at. 
$25,023,973;  in  1906  the  output  for  the  district  was  valued 
'at  $r4,253,245,  out  of  $33,210,619  for. the  entire  state-.  The 
development,  of  the  camp  into  a  yellow-pine  town  and  then  into 
something  more  like  a  substantial  city  was  marvellously  rapid.. 
The  first  railway  was  completed  in  1S94.  In  the  same  year  a 
great  strike — one  of  the. most  famous  in  American  industrial 
history — threatening  civil  war,  temporarily  doeed  the  mines;, 
in  1896  fire  almost  destroyed  the  city  ^  in  1903-1904  a  secon<4 
strike,  lasting  more  thati  a  year  9nd  greater  than  the  first, 
occurred.  The  first  strike,  which  was  for  an  eight-hour  day 
and  $3.00  wagCi  was  won  by  the  miners.  The  second,  for  the 
repognition  outright  of  the  union  organization  of  the  miners,. 
secured  ooly  a  ifa^rmation  of  the  former  conditions.  The  ores 
are  almost  exdusively  gold,  telluridcs  being  the  most  character- 
istic form,  and  accur  in  fissute  veins,  Outcroppings  were  vejy, 
rare,  as  the  veir^  were  covered  with  loose  wash,  and  this 
accounted  for  the  late  opening  of  the  field.  The  field  coveijs  a 
district  about  8X10  m.  Some  peculiarities  of  the  ores  have 
required  the  use  of  new  methods  in  their  treatment,  and,  in, 
general  the  development  of  mining  methods. and  machinery  .i«, 
of  a  wonderful  character.  The  whole  surrounding  country  is 
seamed  with  miles  of  tunnels  in.  granite,,  and  the  hillsides  are< 
dotted  everywhere  with  enormous  dumps.  The  most  famous 
mines  have  been  the  "  Independence  "  (1891),  and  the  "  Port; 
land"  (1892).  The  latter  had  in  1904  more  than  35  m-  of 
workings  above  the  iioo-ft.  level.  In  1903  the  £1  Paso  drain 
was  completed,  to  unwater  the  west^n  half  of  the  field  to  the 
880-ft.  level,  greatly  increasing  many  mine  values  and  outputa; 
in  1906  the  work  of  drainage  was  again  taken  up,  and  work  on 
a  long  bore  was  begim  in  May  1907.  There  are  smdters  and 
cyanide  eitracters  in  the  district,  but  the  bulk  of  the  ore  prpduct 
is  shipped  to  other  places  for  treatment.  Among  the  towns 
around  Cripple  Credt  in  the  same  mhiing  district  is  Victor, 
pop.  (iQoo)  49S6,  incorporated  in  1894,  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1898. 

See  W,  IJndgTen  and  F.  L.  Ran^me,  Geology  and  Cold  Deposits  0} 
the  Cripple  Creek  Dislrict,  Cotorado,  with  maps  (Washington,  1906). 
being  Profesaional  Paper  No.  54  of  the  United  States  Geoloeicai 
Survey; 'and  Benjamin  McKie  Rastall,  Tlit  Labor  History  of  the 
Cripfie  Creek  District;  A  Study  in  Industrial  Evolution  (Madison. 
Wis.,  1908).  a  full  account  of  the  striJifB  of  1S94  and  of  1903-1904. 

CRI8A,  or  Crissa,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  ol  Greece,  situated  in  Phocis,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Parnassus.  Its  name  occors  both  in  the  Iticd  andin  the  Homeric 
Hymns,  where  it  is  described  as  apowerful  place,  with  a  rich 
and  fertile  territory,  reaching  to  the  sea,  and  induding  within 
its  limits  the  sanctuary  of  Pytbo.  As  the  town  of  Delphi  grew 
up  around  the  shrine,  toiA  the  seaport  of  Cirrha  arose  on  tbe 
Crisean  Gulf,  Crisa  gradually. lost  much  of  its  importance.  By 
the  ancients  themselves  the  name  of  Girrha  was  bO  (^ten  sulvi 
^stitutedfortbatctf  Crisa,  that  it  soon  became  doubtful  whether 

'  The  valOe  of  gold  mined  in  iagif-ii)oi  was  greater,  anninlly, 
than  the  product  or  1905  or.  1906;  up  to  1995  the  greatest  amvual 
:  value  was  in  1900,  $18,073,539. 
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these  names  indlaited  thfc  same  dty  er  not.  7%e  ^pi^tiOii  wis 
practiaUly  settled  by  the  iDvestigatiods  of  H.  N.  Uliichs.  Fioin 
its  position-  C^itha  commanded  the  approach  to  Delphi,  aod  its 
inhabitants  bectUne  obnojdo'us  to  the  Greeks  from  the  heavy 
tdk  whicti  they  exacted  ffom  the  dievotces  who  thiUlged:  to 
the  stffine.  The:  Amphictyonic  Conndl  declared  war  {the  hrst 
Sacred  Wax)  against  the  Criseans  in  595  b.C,  and  itaving  tiiaa 
tit-  town,  taxed  rt  to  the  ground,  and  consecrated  its  teiritory 
to  the  ten^e  at  Deli^;  llie  pluiuler  of  the  town  was  sold  to 
dttiray  the  expenses  of  the  Pythian  gomes.  In  339  the  people 
of  Amphissa  began  1»  rebuild  the  town  of  Ciirha  and  to  cultivate 
the  plain,  litis  tetbnmght  on  the  second  Sacred  War,  the 
contbiot  of  which  va»  entrusted  by  Che  Amphictyooa  Ui  PJiilip 
of  Mac<Hlon,  who  took  Amphissa  {mod.  Sakma)  in  the  following 
yeex.  llie-nnna.of  Ciisa  may  be  still  seen  where  the  raviae  of 
the  Pleistss  jmns  the  plain ;  its  name  is  probably  preserved  by 
the  modem  Chryso.: 

See  I-  G.  FTaaeHB  PniuaniAi;  v.  459  (note  on  x.  37.S)- 

..       ■      (E.GB.) 

ORIBPI,  PBAHtaSCD  (1819-1901),  Italian  statetanan,  was 
b«ni:at-iUb0ra  mSioily  on  the  4th  of  October  1819.  In  1S46 
be  established  himself  as  advocate  at  Naples.  On  tlfe  ostbceak 
of  tha  Sicilian,  sevohitiota  ati  Palenno  (January  12,  1348)  he 
hastened  to  the  island  and  took  an  active  part  in  guiding  the 
iosurrectlonl  Uponthe'restoratlon  of  the  Bourbon  government 
(May  i;:,  1849)  htf  was  excluded  from  the  amnesty  aad  c^peUed 
to  flee  to  Fi^lsiont.  Here  he  unsuccessfutty  applied  for  a 
Situation'^  communal  aectctary  ctf  Vendengo,  and  eked  out  a 
penurionsex^tence'byjoumalisnl.  Imi^fcatcd  in  the  Muainiau 
conspiracy  at  Milan  (Febmary  €,  1853),  he  was  etpeiled  from 
Pledniottt,  4nd  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Malta,  whe4ic«he-fied 
to  Parfa;  Ezpelfed  from  Francs,  he  joined  Mazaini'  in  LoBdon; 
and  continued  to  conspire  for  the  redemption  of  Italy.  Cte  the 
Ijti  of  June  1855' he  retnrae*  to  Italy  aftw  (MiWishiDg  a  letter 
repudiatitig  the  ^groddlzement  at  Piedmont,  aiwl'  pkocMim- 
iag  hiUMlf  a'  re^nblicaA  and  a  partisan  6l  national  lUuty. 
Twice  in  that  yeur  he  went  the  rotund  of  ^e  Sidlian  dtiM 
bi  disguise,  iind  prepared  theinanrtiectionaty  ffievcment  of 

isecfc  ■'- ■'■■■, ■..i.'i'   ■'■■■  ■ 

upon  tus  retam  to  Genoa  'hti  orgtinlMd,  with  Bertani,  Bjxio, 
MitHdiadd  Garibaldi,  the  expedition  of  the  Thousand,  and 
«ver^oni5ng  by  a  stratagem  the  hesitation  iA  Gettibaldi,  Eteoured 
the  departure  of  the  expedttibn  on  the  5th  of  May  1860^  Dls- 
embarkinj!  ii  Marsala  on  tlte  ttth,  Crispi  on  the  13th,  at  Salemi; 
di^w  Up  the  proclamation  whet«by  tSatifoaldi  assumed  th« 
dJctatorGhip  of  Sidly,  'with  the  programme:  "  Italy  iuid  Victor 
Emmanuel."  After  the  fall  of  P^rmo,  Crisf*!  Was  appointed 
min&tet:  of  the  interior  and'trf  finance  in  the  SlciliBh  provisioBid 
govemmtat,  but  was  shortly  afterwards-  oUlged  to  resign  on 
account  of  the  struggle  between  Garibaldi  aAd  the  emiteaiies  of 
Cavdilr  with  regard  tO  the  qUeatloii  of  innnediate  annexation. 
Appointed  seci^tary  to  Garibaldi,  Ci^spl  secured  the  resignation 
of  Depretis;  whom  GaHbaldi  had  appointed'  pro-dictator,  -and 
would  ha+e  continued  his  fierce  opposition  to  Cavour  at  Nafrfes, 
where  he  had  beeti  placed  by  Garibaldi  in  the  foreign  office,  had 
not  the  advent  ot  the  Italian  Tegtdir  troops  and  the  annexation 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  Italy  brought  about  Garibaldi's  withdrawil 
to  Caprera  and  Cris[ti's  own  resignatloh.  Entering  parliament 
bi  »S6i  as  deputy  of  theextftine  Left  for  Castelvetrano,  CriBpi 
acquired  the  rejiutation  of  being  the  most  aggressive  and  most 
impetuous  ihemb^  of  the  republican  party.  In  1864,  however, 
he  made  at  th<:  chamber  a  moiiirchical  profession  of  faith;  in 
the  famous  phrase  afterwanfc  repeated  in  his  letter  to  Maz^inl! 
"The  monarchy  unites  us;  the  rcpubKc  wOUId  divide  us." 
In  1S66  he  refiisSd  to  enter  the  RicasoK  eaWHet;  in  1S67  he 
worked  to  Inipede  tfce  Garibaldikn  invasion  of  the  papal  states, 
foreseeing  the  French  o«upatfon  o^  Rome  and  the  disaster  of 
Mentana.  Sy  methods  of  the  Jame  character  as  those  subse- 
quently employed  against  himself  by  Cavallbtti,  he  carried  on 
the  viwont  agiiatioB/known  aa  tJieLobbia  af[iur,,in  wh^  sundry 
«oB8er\ativK  defiotfeB  ylaie,  on  .insufficient  grounds,  accused 
of  corruption.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he 


worked  eiieigetieally''t<y-  inipede'  the'  ptojecteA  atiistice  witft 
France,'and  to  drive  the  Lanxa  CabinettoRome.  Tb«  death  of 
Ratazzi  in  1873  induced  Grispi's  frieUds  to  put  forward  his 
candidature  to  the  leadership  of  tlM  Left;  but  Crispi,  anxfotis 
to  reassure  the  crOwn,  secortd  the  electian  of  Depretis.  After 
the  advent  of  the  Left  lie  was  elecMd  (November  1876)  president 
of  the  chamber.  'Duringthe  autumn  of  1S77  he  went  to  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin  On  a  Confideirtial  mission,  establishing  cordial 
personal  relation^ps  with  Gladstene,  Gran^vflle  and  other 
English  statesmen,  and  with  Bismarck. 

in  December  1877  be  replaced  HioMera  as  minister  of  tfa« 
interior  in  the  DetHretis  cabinet,  his  short  t«Tn  of  oSioe  (70  days) 
beihg  signalised  by  a  series  of  important  eventa.  On  Janoary  9, 
1878,  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  accession  of  ^ng 
Humbeit  eoabled  Crit^i  to  secure  th*  fom^  estabMriiment  of  a 
onltaxy  monarchy,  the  new  BMmArch  tailing  the  title  of  Humbert 
I.  of  Italy  instead  of  Humbert  IV.  of  Savoy.  The  remans  of 
Victor  EmmaniKl  were  intenad  in  the  Pantheon  iiKtcad  of  being 
transported  to  the  Savoy  Mausoleum  at  Superga.  On  the  9th 
of  Febmai^,  1879,  the  death  tit  Pius  DC.  necestitated  a  coDClaveii 
the  first  to  be  held  after  the  unification  of  Italy;  Ctispii  helped 
by  Mancini  and  Cardinal  Pcod  (afterwards Leo  XIII. ),  persuaded 
the  Sacred  Ct^ege  to  bold  the  conclave  in  Rome,  and  prorogued 
the  chattiber  test  any  untoward  manifestation  should  mar  the 
solemnity  of  the  «vent.  The  statesmanlike  qualities' dispaajned 
on  thts  occasion  were  unavailing  to  avert  the  storm  of  indlgnatioii 
conjured  up  by  Crispi's  opponents  in' connexion  wi^t  la  charge 
of  bigamy  not  susoeptibte  of  legal  proof.  :  Crispi  was  cbmpflUed 
to  resign  office,  aitho»gh  the  juiiicia}  authorities  upheM  the 
invalidity  ofhiseftrly  marriage,  contracted  at  Malta-  in  1853, 
and  ratified  his  subsequent  nnJoh  wfth  SIgncffa  Barbagallo^: 
For  nine  yean  Grispi  remained  pc^tically  under  a  doud,  but  ia 
1887  retumef)  to  ones  as  minister  of  tbc  interior  in  the  Depretlt 
cabinet,  succe«d$ng  to  the  prcmlersldp  upon  the  death  vf  Depretjfe 
(July  29,  1887). 

One  of  his  first  acte  as  pfvmier  was  a  vi^  to  BiBnmcfci  wkttm 
he  desired  to  cMisult  upbn  thft  W-lttKn*  c#  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Basin^h&'fofei^  policy  upon  the  ifllance.-aS'SBppt^tiHl^d'by 
thenavalmteMt^with-OreatBHtabi  negotiated  by  hlBpi«deces»r, 
Count  Robilant,  Crispi  assnmed'  a  resolute  attittiide  toward* 
France,  breaking  oS  the  prolonged  ajid  unfrtttf ut  negotiatiM« 
for  a  new  Franco-Italian '  commieFaial  treaty/ and  rriaaii^' t^ 
French  invitation  to  organize  mi  ItaHan  section  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  r88g.  At  home  Crispi  secured  the  ajdiOpthni  of  the 
SanltaryandGommercfal  Codes,  end  reformed  theadrainfstration 
of  jnstice.  FwiBaken  by  his  Radical  friends,  Grispl  ^venied  Vfth 
the  help  of  the  Right  until,  oik  the  31st  of  'January  1891,  aA 
intemperate  ^uaioh  to  the  ianii  mttuorie  t^  the  tionsetvativc 
party  led  to  Ms  overthrow.  In  December  iSgj-the  hnixttencc 
of  the  Oiolitti  cabinetto  restore  public  order,  then  menaced  b^ 
Sicily- and  inLonigiaTia,  gave  rise  to  a 'general 
that  Crispi  should  return  to  power.  Upon  resuming 
office  he  vigorously  sttppressed  the  disorders,  dnd  steadily 
supported  the'  energetic  rtnnedies  adopted  by  Sonnino,  rainister 
of  &iance,  to  save  Italian  credit,  'which  had  been  severely  shaken 
by  the  bank  and  financial  crises  of  1893-1893.  Crii^^  uncom- 
promising suppression  of  disorder,  and  bis  reftfsat  to  abondoa 
dthM  the  Triple  Alliance  or  the-  Eritrean  cdlany,  tit  to  for^kt 
his  colleague  Sonnino,  caused  a  breach' bMwwn' litm  ^and  the 
radical  leader  CaVallotti.  CavaUotti  then  began  against  liiin  a 
pitiless  campai^  of  defamation.  Anunsnccessful  attempt  upoK 
Crispi's  life  by  the  anarchbt  Lega  brought  a  momentary  trace, 
but  Cavallotti'a  attacks  were  soon'^Hewed  more  fieitxiy  than 
ever.  They  produced  so  little  effect  that  the  gener^  electicHi  <d 
1895  gave  Crispi  a  huge  majority,  btlt,'  a  year  later,  the  dafbat 
of  the  Italian  atmy  at  Adowa  te  Abyssinia  brought  abovrbls 
resignation.  The  ensuing  RudlnicflblntttentitselftoCavalJotti's 
campaign,  and  at  the  end  of  1897  the  judicial  autfaoiitieG  appUed 
to  the  chamber  for  permission  to  prosecute  Crispi  few  embtozle^ 
ment.  A  parliunentary  commission,  apperinted  to  Iriquirb'inta 
the  dharges  against  him,  discovered  only  that  Crispi;  0D>awumtllg 
office  '       " 


1  rSgj,  had'fouiid'tlte.«ecret  service 'CcArg;einf>ty, 
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bad  boraowed  frocQ  a  state  bank  the  sum  of  £i3,cxm  for  seciet 
service,  repaying  it  with  the  monthly  instalments  granted  in 
jegulai  couiH  by  the,  treaeuiy.  The  conuaission,  considering 
tjiis  proceeding  irregular,  proposed,  and  the  chamber  adopted, 
a  vote  of  censure,  but  refused  to  authorize  a  prosecution.  Crispi 
leaigacd  Ms  seat  in  pl^^l^^^nyJl^,  but  was  re-elected  by  an  over- 
whelnung  majority  in  April  1898  by  his  Palermo  constitueiits. 
Fqi  some  time  he  took  litUe  part  'at  active  parties,  chiefly  on 
account  of  hb  growing  Uindnesa.  A  succ«ssful  (qteration  for 
cataract  restored  his  eyesight  in  June  1900,  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  81  years  he  resumed  to  some  extent  bis  former  political 
activity.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  his  health  began  to  give 
way  permanently,,  and  he  died  at  Naples  on  the  lath  of  August 

.  The  inqKtftance  of  Crispi  in  Italian  public  life  dq>ended  le&ft 
up(A  the  many  rc^QimS  aocomplished  under  his  administrations 
than  upon  his  intense  patriotisvi,  remarkable  fibre,  and  capacity 
foe  administering  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  political  tonic  of 
which  they  stood  in  constant  need.  In  regard  to  foreign  politics 
he  greatly  contributed  to. raise  Italian  prestige  and  to  dispel 
the  reputation  for  untiustworthineas  and  vacillation  acquired 
by  many  of  hfs  predeceaaois.  li  in  rqgard  to  £rauce  his  policy 
(ippeaied  to  lack  suavity  and  circumspection,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  French  republic  wa»  then  engaged  in  active 
anti-Italian  schemea  and  was  working,  both  at  the  Vatican  and 
in  the  sphere  of  colonial  politics,  to  create  a  situation  that  should 
compel  Italy,  to  bow  to  French  exigencies  and  to  abandon  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Crispi  was  prepared  to  cultivate  good  relations 
with.  France,  but  refused  to  yield  to  preaaure  or  to  submit  to  dicta  - 
tion;  and  in  this  attitude  he  was  firmly  supported  by  the  bulk 
of  lu»  f^ow-cotmtrymen.  The  criticism  freely  directed  against 
Um  was  baaed  rather  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  unfortunate 
private  life  and  the  misdeeds  ol  an  unscrupulous,  «Mtoi^a|«  which 
Waded  upon  his  name  than  upon  his  personal  or  political  short- 
comings. 

'■<6ttiStHili*.ii»carfipohtieidiFi  Cntpi,  1847-1890 ifioBvs,  1890); 
Fraaateo  CrUpi,  by  W.  J.^iUi]iiaii-(Lf|Fidc>n(  1899)*  ■ 
.  CRISPIN  and  CRISPIHIAV.  the  patron  saints  tii  ahoemakers, 
wboee  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  ajth  of  October.  Their 
lii9tiM7islftrgelyl^endai7,ai}dthereeztBt9no  trace  of  it  earlier 
than  the  Sth.  century.  It  is  said  that  they  were  brothers  and 
nembers  of  a  noble  f  amSy  in  Rome.  They  gave  up  their  property 
and  travelled  to  Soiasons  {Noviodunum,  Augusta  Suessionum); 
where  they  supported  themselves  by  shoonaking  and  mad«  many 
eonvens  to  Christianity.  The  emperor  Maxim ian as  (Herculius) 
Condemned  them  to  death.  His  prefect  Bictiovarus  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  the  sentence,  but  they  emerged  unharmed  from  all 
the  ordeals  to  which  he  subjected  them,  and  the  weapons  he  used 
Kcoiled  against  the  executioners.  Rictlovarus  in  disgust  cast 
himself  into  tbe  fire,  or  the  caldrcm  of  boiling  tar,  from  which 
tbey  bad  emerged,  refreshed.  At  last  Maximian  had  their  heads 
cut  off  {c.  187-300).  Their  remains  were  buried  at  Sotssons, 
but  were  afterwards  removed,  partly  by  Charlemagne  to  Osna- 
brilck  (where  a  festival  is  observed  annually  on  the  30th  of  June) 
and  putly  to  the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  in  Rome.  The  abbeys 
of  St  Cr^in-en-Chaye  (the  remains  of  which  still  form  part  of  a 
iafmbouse oa  the  river  Aiane,  N.N.W.  <^  Soissons),  of  St  Cripio- 
te-Petit,  and  St  Cr^in-le^Grand  (the  site  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  house  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy) ,  in  or  near  Soissons, 
conmemorated  the  places  sanctified  by  their  imptiaoament  and 
burial.  There  are  also  relics  at  Fulda,  and  a  Kentish  tradition 
claims  that  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  cast  into  the  sea  and 
cast  on  shore  on  Romney  Marsh  (see  Acta  SS.  BoUand,  xi.  495; 
A.  Butler,  Lines  oj  Ihe  Saints,  October  ajth). 

E^»ecially  in  France,  but  also  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  festival  of  St  Crispin  was  for  centuries  the  occasion 
of  solemn  processions  and  merry-making,  in  which  gilds  of  shoe- 
makers took  the  chief  part.  At  Troyes,  where  the  gild  of  St 
Crispin  was  reconstituted  as  late  as  1810,  an  annual  festival  is 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  St  Urban.  In  England  and  Scotland 
the  day  acquired  additional  importance  as  the  anniversary  of 
tbe  battle  of  Agincourt  <cf.  Shakespeare,  Henry  V-  iv.  3))  the 


symbolical  processions  in  honour  of  "  King  Crispin  "  at  Stirling 
and  Edinburgh  were  particularly  famous. 

For  other  examples  see  HoUtand  Queries,  istseTie8,v.30,vi.343; 
W.  S.  Walah,  Cunosities  oJ  Pcptiiai  Ciwtonw  (^London,  1898/ 

ORmAS.  Athenian  cuaitor  and  poet,  and  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  In  his  youth  be  was  a  pupil  of  Corgias  and  Socrates, 
but  lubBCCiuently  devoted  himself  to  political  intrigues.  In 
41 5  B.C.  he  was  implicated  in  tbe  mntilation  of  the  Hennae  ajid 
imprisoned.  In  4ri  he  bdped  to  put  down,  tbe  Four  Hundred, 
and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  recall  of  Alcibiades. 
He  was  banished  (probably  in  the  democratic  reaction  of  407) 
and  fled  to  Thessaly,  where  be  stirred  up  the  Penestae  (the  belota 
of  Thessaly)  against  their  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
a  democracy.  Returning  to  Athras  he  was  made  ephor  by  tbe 
oligarchical  party;  and  he  was  the  most  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  who  in  404  were  appointed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. He  was  stain  in  battle  against  Thrasytnilus  and  tbe 
returning  democrats.  Critias  was  a  man  of  varied  talents — 
poet,  orator,  historian  and  philosopher.  Some  fragments  of  his 
elegies  will  be  found  in  Bergk,  Pottae  Lyrici  Graeci. "  He  Vas 
also  the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  of  biographies  of  dis* 
tinguished  poets  (possibly  in  verse). 

See  Xenophon,  Hellaiica,  ii.  3.  4:  19,  MemoraUiia,  i.  3;  Cornelius 
Nepoa,  Thrasybulus,  2;  R.  Lallier,  De  Critia*  tyranni  vila  <k 
scTtptif  (1875) ;   Nestle,  Nate  Jahrb.  J.  d.  U.  AUert.  (1903). 

CRITICISM  (from  the  Gr.  xpinrt,  a  judge,  Kfilrtw,  to  decide, 
to  give  an  authoritative  opinion),  the  art  of  judging  the  qualitii^ 
and  values  of  an  aesthetic  object,  whether  in  literature  or  the 
fine  arts.'  It  involves,  in  the  first  instance,  tbe  formation 
and  eipression  of  a  judgment  on  tbe  qualities  of  anything,  and 
Matthew  Arnold  defined  it  in  this  general  sense  as  ",  a  disinterested 
endeavour  to  leam  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world."  It  has  come,  however,  to  possess  4 
secondary  and  specialized  meaning  as  a  published  analysis 
of  tbe  qualities  and  characteristics  of  a  work  in  literature  or  fine 
art,  itself  taking  tbe  form  of  iadependent  literature.  The  seus:^ 
in  which  criticism  is  taken  as  ipiplying  censure,  th^  "  picking 
bole*  "  in  any  statement  or  production,  is  frequent,  but  it  is 
entirely  unjustifiable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  proper  scope  of 
criticism  whicb  presupposes  blame.  On,  the  contrary,  a  wprk 
of  perfect  beauty  and  fitness,  in  which  no  fault  could  possiUy 
be  found  with  justice,  is  as  proper  a  subject  for  criticism  to  deal 
with  as  a  wprk  of  the  greatest  imperfection.  It  may  he  perfectly 
just  to  state  that  a  book  or  a  picture  is  "  beneath  criticism," 
i.e;  is  so  wanting  in  all  qualities  of  originality  and  technical 
excellence  that  time  would  merely  be  wasted  in  analysing  it. 
But  it  can  never  be  properly  aaid  that  a  work  is  "  above  criti- 
dsm,"  although  it  may  be  "  above  censure,"  for  the  very  conir 
plexity  of  its  merits  and  the  fulness  of  its  beauties  tempt. tji^ 
^uU  of  the  analyser  and  reward  it. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  threshold  of  an  examination,  of  th* 
history  of  criticism  to  expose  this  laxity  of  speech,  since  nothing 
ismoreconfusing  to  a  clear  conception  of  this  art  than  to  suppot^ 
that  it  consists  in  an  effort  to  detect  what  is  blameworthy* 
Candid  criticism  should  be  neither  benevolent  nor  adverse^ 
its  function  is  to  give  a  just  judgment,  without  partiality  or  bias, 
A  critic  («piT«At)  is  one  who  exercises  the  art  of  .criticism, 
who  sets  himscU  up,  or  is  set  up,  as  a  judge  of  literary  am} 
artistic  merit.  The  irritability  of  mankind,  which  easily  forget* 
and  neglects  praise,  but  cannot  forgive  the  rankling. poison  <^ 
blame,  has  set  upon  the  word  critic  a  seal  which  is  even  more 
unamiable  than  that  of  criticism.  It  takes  its  most  savage  form 
in  Benjamin  Di^aeli's  celebrated  and  deplorable  dttJwm,  "the 
critics  are  the  men  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art."  It 
is  plain  that  such  names  as  those  of  Aristotle,  Dante,  Dryden, 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Matthew  Arnold  are  npt 
to  be  thus  swept  by  a  rockless  fulmination,     Thei?B  have  been 


generally  with  some  word  of  qualification,  e.g.  "  textual  < 
or  "  higher  criticism  " ;  see  the  article  Textual  Criticism  and  the 
article  Biblb  for  an  outstanding  example  erf  both  "  tcxtiMl  "  aad 
■■  higher." 
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many  Gritics  who  brought  from  failuxe  in  im^ginatjve  compoattion 
a  cavilUng,  jealous  aod  ignoble  tempci,  who  have  mainly 
exercised  their  function  in  indulgiog  the  evil  passion  of  envy. 
But,  so  fai  as  they  have  done  this,  they  have  proved  themselves 
bad  critics,  and  neithei  minute  care,  nor  a  basis  of  learning,  noi 
wide  experience  of  literature,  salutary  as  all  these  must  be, 
can  avail  to  malu  that  criticism  valuable  whidi  is,  founded  on 
the  desire  to  exaggerate  fault-finding  and  to  empbasJae  censure 
unfairiy.  The  examination  of  what  has  been  produced  by  other 
ages  of  biunan  thought  is  much  less  Uable  to  this  dangerous  erm' 
than  the  attempt  to  estimate  contemporary  works  c^  art  and 
literature.  There  are  few  indeed  whom  personal  passion  can 
blind  to  tbe  merits  of  a  picture  of  the ;  15th  or  a. poem  of  tlK 
J7th  century.  'In  the  higher  branches,  of  bistorit^  criticism, 
prejudice  of  this  ignoble  sort  is  hardly  possible,  and  therebwe, 
in  considering  criticism  in  its  ideal  forms,  it  is  beat,  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  that  invidious  and  fugitive  species  which  bears 
the  general  name  of  "reviewing."  This  pedestrian  criticism, 
indeed,  is  useful  and  even  indibpeouble,  but  it  is,  by  its  very 
nature,  ephemeral,  and  it  is  liable  to  a  multitude  of  drawbacks. 
Even  when  the  reviewer  is,  or  desires  to  be,  strictly  just,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  stand  far  enough  back  from  the 
object  under  review  to  see  it  in  its  proper  perspective.  He  it 
daxzled,  or  scandalized,  by  its  norelty;  he  has  fofmed  a  pre- 
conceived notion  of  the  degree  to  which  its  author  should  be 
encouraged  or  depressed;  heisbims^,  in: al)' cases,  an  dement 
in  the  mental  condition  .which  he  attenqtts  to  judge,  and  if 
not  positively  a  defendant  is. at  least  a  jur^pa^  in  the  court  over 
whicb  he  ought  to  preside  vith  remote  inq^i^iality. 

It'may  be.lfud  doyrp  as  the  cjefinitioq  of  criticism  ja  its  pure 
sense,  that  it  should  consist  in  the  appliqUion,  m^t^e-mttBt  comr 
petent  form,  of  the  principles  of  literary  composition.  Those 
principles  are  the  general  aesthetics  upon  which  tastq  ^  fouaded; 
they  take  the  character  of  rules  of  writing.  From  the  days  of 
Aristotl^^  the  existence  o£  such  rules  lias  not  be^  doubted,  but 
different  orders  of  mind  in  various  ages  have  given  tliem  diverse 
applicatioi^  and  upon  this  diversity  the  fluctuations  of  laste 
fre  founded-  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  tbst  in-  past  ages 
critics  have  too  often  succumbed  to  the  tfmptat^  Do  regulate 
taste  rigidly,  aii(l  to  lay  down  rules  tbatsbaU  .match  every  case 
with  a  formula,  pvet-legislation  has  been  t,be  .bute  of  o^cial 
criticism,  arid  origii^ty,  especially  in  workd  i^  ci<eative  imagina- 
tion, has  b^D  condemned  because  it  did  apt  conform  to. existing 
mlea.  Such  instances  of  want  of  oontemporary  Apprc>eiation 
as  the  reception  gi%¥n  lo  William  Blake  o>  Keats,  ch:  even  MSton, 
are  quoted  to  prove  the  futility  of  ocfticism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  tbey  do.  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  merely  prove  -the 
irnmu  table  principles  which  underlie  all  judgment  ol  artistic 
products  to  baye  been  miuinderstood  01,  impwfectly  dMyed 
during  the  life-times  of  those  illustrious  men.  False  icritika  have 
built  dome^  of  glass,  as  Voltaire  put  it,  between  the  heavHia  and 
themselves,  domes  wbicb  genius  Jias  to  shatter  in  pieces  before 
it  can  make  itself  cpmprehended.  In  criUcaJ  spptic^lion  formulas 
are  often  ifsefulr  but  they  should  be  held  lightly;  when  the 
formula  b^oomes  the  ^>Tant  where  it  diould  be.  the  tervont  .<^ 
thought,  fatal  error,  i^  imminent.  What  is  required  above  all 
else  by  a,  critic  is  knowledge,  tempered  with  good  sense,  and 
combined  with  an  eiqui^te  delicacy  of  taste.  He  whs  possesses 
these  qualities  may  go  wrong  in  certain  instances,  but  his  erroi 
cannot  become  radical,  and  be  is  always  open  to  correcdoo.  It 
is  not  his  business  crudely  to  pronounce  a  compontion  "good  " 
or  "  bad  ";  be  must  be  able  to  show  why  it  is  "  good  "  and 
wherein  it  is  "  bad  ";  be  must  admire  with  independeaiie  and 
blame  with  careful. candour..  He  must  above  all  be  assiduous 
to  escape  from  pompous  generalizations,  wbidi  conceal  lack  of 
thought  under  a  flow  of  words.  The  finest  criticism  should  take 
every  circumstance  of  the  case  into  consideration,  and  hold  it 
necessary,  if  possible,  to  know  the  author  as  well  as  the  book. 
A  large  part  of  the  reason  why  the  criticism  of  productions  of 
the  past  is  so  much,  more  fruitful  than  mete  contemporary 
reviewing,  is  that  by  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  action  the 
critic  is  able  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all  the  elements  of 


age,  place  and  nedlum  ^ch  affeetedtbe  wrim  at  the  moment 
of  his  composition.  In  short,  knowledge. and  even  taste  are  not 
sufficient  for  perfect  criticism  without  the  infusion  of  a  still 
rarer  quality,  breadth  of  sympathy. 

Criticism  has  been  one  of  the  latest  branches  of  literature  to 
reach  maturity,  but  from  very  early  times  the  instinct  which 
induces  mankind  to  xeview  what  it  has  produced  led  to  tlte 
composition  of  imperfect  but  often  extremely  valuable  bodies 
of  opinion.  What  makes  these  early  criticfsms  mntnliring  is 
that  themoralorpoliticalaspectsof  literature  had  not  disengaged 
themselves  from  the  purely  intellectutd  or  aesthetic 

To  pass  to  an  historical  examination  of  Xbe  subject,  we  find 
that  in  antiquity  Aiistotle  was  regarded  as  the  father  and  almost 
as  the  founder  of  literary  criticism.  Yet. before  bis  day,  three 
Greek  writers  of  eminence  had  examined,  in  more  oc  less  fulness, 
the  principles  of  onnpoailion;  these  were  Plato,  Isocxates  and 
Aristophanes.  The  oomedy  of  T/ie  Brogs,  by  the  latter,  is  the 
earliest  q>ecimen  we  possess  of  hostile  litMary  criticism,  being 
devoted  to  ridkiile  of  the  plays  of  Euripides.  In  the  cases  of 
Flaro .  and  Isocratea,  criticism  takes  the  form  mainly  of  an 
examination  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  We  reach,  however,  much 
firmer  ^mmd  when  we  arrive  at  Aristotle,  whose  Ponies  and 
Rhetoric  are  among  the  most  valuable  treatises  which  antiquity 
has  banded  down  to  us.  Of  what  existed  in  the  literature  of  his 
age,  extremely  rich  in  some  branches,  entirely  empty  in  others, 
Aristotle  sp)eaks  with  extraordinary  authority;  but  Mr  (S. 
Saintsbury  has  justly  remarked  that  as  his  criticism  of  poetry 
was  injuriously  aSected  by  the  non-esistence  of  the  novelist,  so 
his  criticism  of  prose  was  injuriously  a£ccted  by  tlie  omniproAice 
of  the  orator.  This  continues  true  of  all  ancient  criticism.  A 
work  by  Aristotle  on  the  problems  raised  by.a  stady  of  Homer 
is  lopt,  BJiti  th^re  may  have  been  others  of  a  similar,  nature;  is 
the  two  famous  treatises  which  remain  we  have  nothing  less 
important  than  the  foundation  on  which  alfEubBeqBcnt  £urop«an 
criticism  has  been  raised.  It  does  not  ^pear  that  any  of  the 
numerous  disciples  of  Aristotle  understood  his  attitoda  to  litexa- 
ture,  nor  do  the  later  philosophical  schools  <^er  much  of  interestl 
The.  Neoplatonists,  however,  weee  occupied  with  analysis  of  the 
Beautiful,  on  whidL  both  Proclus  and  PlottoHs  expatiated; 
stiU  more  purely  UtetBry  were  some  of  the  treatises  of  I^rphyry. 
There  seUns  to  be  no  donbt  that  Alexandria  possessed,  in  the 
third  century,  a  vivid  :Schoal  of  cEttJcgranunarians;  the  names 
of  Zr«iodotus,iof  Crates  and  o£Aristarchns  were  emhient  in  thtt 
ooonezion,  but  of  thei^  writing  nothing  subbtsoitlal  has  wrvivtdi 
They  wae  foUswed  by  the  schoUaats,  ami  they  hy  the  moe 
rhetoricians  of  the  last  Greek  schools,  such  as  Hemxigenes  and 
Aphthonius.  In  the  and  century  of  onr  era,  Dio  CSnysostom, 
AriStides  of  Smyrna,  and  Masimus  of  Tyre  were  tbe  main 
repres^Ltatives  of  criticism,  andtheyweTe  succeeded  by  Riilo- 
Stratus  and  Libanius.  The  most  modem  of  post-Christian  (keek 
critics,  bowcyer,  is  unquestionably  Dioaysius  of  HalicariiasW^ 
who  leads  upito  Ludan  and  Oasaus  Longinus.  Tbe  laBti- 
mentioned  name  caUs  for  spedal  notice;  is  "the  kyvelyand 
magnificent  personality  oi  Longinus "  we  &id  the  most  in- 
telligent judge  of  literature  who  wrote  between  Aristotle  and  tbe 
modems.  His  book  On  the  Sublime  (Hcpi  W*!)!*),  probably 
written  about  A.D.  160,  and  first  printed  in  1554,  is  of  extreme 
importance,  while  bis  intuitions  and  tbe  splendour  of  his  style 
combine  to  Hft  Longinus  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  critics 
of  the  world. 

In  Roman  literature  criticism  never  took  a  very  prominent 
position.  In  early  days  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  the 
famous  Aft  of  Poetry  of  Horacx  exhaust  the  category.  During  the 
later  Augustan  period  the  only  literary  critic  of  importance  was 
the  elder  Seneca.  Pasang  over  the  valuable  allusions  to  tbe  art 
of  writing  in  the  poets,  especially  in  Juvenal  and  Martial,  we 
reach,  in  tbe  Sllvo-  Age,  Quintilian,  the  most  accomplished 
of  all  the  Roman  critics.  His  Institutes  of  Oratory  has  been 
described  as  tbe  fullest  and  most  intelligent  applfcatlon  of 
criticism  to  Ikerature  which  the  Latin  worid  produced,  and  one 
which  places  the  name  of  Quintilian  not  hr  bdow  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Longinus.     He  was  foHow«l  I}y  Aulns  GelUus. 
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by  MacroUus  (trhose  reputation  vb9  great  in  the  middle  ages), 
fay  Servius  (the  great  commentator  on  Virgil),  and,  after  a  long 
interval,  by  Martianus  Capelia.  Latin  criticism  sank  into  mere 
pedantry  fbout  rhetoric  and  grammar.  This condnued  throughout 
the  Dark  Ages,  until  the  13th  century,  when  rhytfimical  treitises, 
of  which  the  Labyriitt/ius  of  Eberhard  (laia?)  cuid  the  Ars 
rhytkmica  at  John  of  Garlandia  (John  Garland)  are  the  most 
{amous,  came  icto  fashion.  These  writings  testified  to  a  growing 
revival  of  a  taste  foi  poetry. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  masterly  technical  treatise  De  vutgari 
tloquio,  generally  attributed  to  Dante,  the  first  printed  (in 
Italian)  in  1539,  that  modem  poetical  criticism  takes  its  first  step. 
The  example  of  this  admirable  book  was  not  adequately  followed ; 
throughout  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  critidun  is  mainly 
indirect  and  accidental.  Boccaccio,  indeed,  is  the  only  figure 
worthy  of  mention,  between  Dante  and  Erasmus.  With  the 
Renaissance  came  a  blossoming  (A  Humanist  criticism  in  Italy, 
pTodudsg  such  excdlent  specimens  as  the  Syivae  of  PoMano, 
the  Foetid  (1537)  of  Vida,  and  the  Poetica  of  Trissino,  the  best 
of  a  whole  crop  <rf  critical  worka  produced,  often  by  famous 
names,  between  1 515  and  1 560.  These  were  followed  I^  sounder 
scholars  tod  acuter  ^eorists:  by  Scaliger  with  his  epoch- 
making  PoeiicBS  (i56r);  by  L.  Castelvetro,  wbose  Poetica  (1570) 
started  the  modern  cultivation  of  the  Unities  and  asserted  the 
value  of  the  Epic;  by  Tasso  with  his  Diseorsi  (15S7);  and  by 
Francesco  Patriazi  in  bb  PottUa  (1586). 

In  France,  the  earliest  and  for  a  long  time  the  most  important 
Specimen  of  literary  critidsm  was  the  Dtftnse  et  iUwstratien  de 
ia  tangue  fnm^msa^  psbli^ied  in  1549  by  Joachim  du  Bellay. 
Ronsard,  aiso,  wrote  frequently  and  ably  on  the  art  of  poetry. 
The  Ikeoriel  of  the  PIf tade  were  summed  up  in  the  Art  poIHgue 
of  V&uQuelin  de  la  Fresaaye,  which  belongs  to  F574  [though  not 
printed  until  i£o5),  .       >  •.,  '  -  - 

.  In  Englaodi^JitB>ekdikst'lite«ary'ctitic  of  Importance  «aa 
Thomas  Wilson,  t  whose  Art  ^  Rietoric  was  printed  in  1553, 
and  the  earliest  student  of. poetry,  George  Gascoigne,  whose 
/<n<lnw^ff  'appeared  in.  1573.  Gascoigqe  is  the  first  writer 
who  deab  inleUigantly  with  the  subject,  of  English  prosody. 
He  was  :foUowed  by  Thomas  Diant,  Harvey,  Gosson,  Lodge 
l^nd  Sidney,  wbose  ooatTDvenialpamphlet&  belong  to:the'period 
between  1575  and  iJ&q.  Among  Elbabethan  "  artsf  or  "  de- 
fences "  of  English  poetry  sie  to  be  mentioned  those  of  WilliaBl 
W<^>be  (1586),  George  Puttenham  (1589),  Thomas  Campion 
(i6o2),:and  Samuel  Daniel  (1603).  With,  the  tractates  of  Ben 
Jonaon,!aeveral  of  them.lost,  the  criticism. of  the  Renaissance  may 
bflsaJd.to  close. 

A;  new  era  began  throughout  Europe  when  Mdlherbe  started, 
about  i<ioo,  a  taste  for  the  n«o-dasstc  or  uiti'Tomantic  school 
of  po0try,  taking  up  the  line  which  had  been  foreshadowed  by 
CastelvetrOh  Enfin  ilaiherbe  vint,  and  lie  wafrsupported  in  his 
Involution  by  Regnier,  Vaugdas,  Balzac,  and  finally  by  Comdile 
himaelf,  in  his  famous  prefatory  1  discourses.  It, was  Boileau, 
however,  who  more  than  any  other  man  stood  out  at  the  dose  of 
the  1 7th  century  as  the  law-giver  of  Parnassus.  The  rules  of  the 
iM«-<Jassic3  were  drawn,  together  and  arranged  in  a  system  by 
ReD6  Kapin,  vbaa&  authoritative  treatises  mainly  appeared 
between  1668  and  1674-  It  is  in  writings  of  this  man,  and  of 
the  Jesuits,  Le  Bossu  and  Boubouia,  that  the  preposterous 
rigidity  of  the  formal  classic  criticism  is  most  plainly  seen.  The 
influence  of  these  three  critics  was,  however,  very  great  through- 
out Europe,  and  we  trace  it  in  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Addison 
and  Rymer.  In  the  course  of  the  iSth  century,  when  the  neo- 
classic  crted  was  universally  acc^ted,  Pope,  Blair,  Kames^ 
Harris,  GoMsmith  and  Samuel  Johnson  w«te  its  most  dis- 
tinguished eiponents  in  England,  while  Voltaire,  Buffdn  (to 
whom  we  owe  the  phrase  "  the  style  is  the  man  "),  Marmontcl, 
La.  Harpe  and  Suard  were  the  types  of  academic  opinion  in 

Modem,  or  more  properly.  Romantic,  criticism  camd  inwlien 
the  neo-dassic  tradition  became  bankrupt  throughout  Europe 
at  t,^:  very,  ctoee.  of  the  tStb  century.  It'  has  bioen  heralded  in 
Gflnwapy.liyAhe  wfitloge.of  Le«sing,  and  in  Frince  by  those  ctf 


Diderot.  Of  the  reconstruction  of  critical  opinion  iii  the  19th 
century  it  is  impossible  to  speak  here  with  any  fulness,  it  is 
contained  In  the  record  of  the  recent  literature  of  each  European 
language.  It  fs  noticeable,  in  England,  that  the  predominant 
place  in  it  was  occupied,  in  violent  contrast  with  Disraeli's 
dictnm,  by  those  wbo  had  obviously  not  failed  in  imaginative 
composition,  by  Wordsworth,  by  Shelley,  by  Keats,  by  Landor, 
Bi»d  pre-eminently  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
penetrative,  original  and  imaginative  critics  who  have  ever  lived. 
In  France,  the  importance  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  not  to  be  ignored 
or  even  qualified;  after  manifold  changes  of  taste,  he  remains 
as  much  a  master  as  he  was  a  precursor.  He  was  fallowed  by 
Thfiophile  Gautier,  Saint-Marc,  Girardin,  Paul  de  Saint  Victor, 
and  a  crowd  at  others,  down  to  Taine  and  the  latest  school  of 
individualistic  critics,  comparable  with  Matthew  Arnold,  Pater', 
and  their  followers  in  En^and. 

See  G.  Saintsbury,  A  History  of  Criticism  (3  vols.,  1902-1904); 
}.  E.  Spingarn,  A  Riitory  0}  Literary  Criticism  in  tlie  Renaissance 
(:inde<l.  1908)1  Ttikry ,  Hiitoire  ies  opinions  liitirains  (1849);  J.  A. 
Syntonds,  The  Reviaai  of  Ltami»e{iijj)-,  Matthew  Aiiioid.  fisiaju 
in  Criticism,  i.  (1865),  ii.  (1868) ;  Bourgoin,  La  MaUres  de  la  critique 
auXVIP  sHcle  (1889];  Paul  Hamcliua,  Die  Krilii  in  der  engfischai 
LiteralVT  (1807);  S.  H.  Butcher,  The  Poetics  0}  Artistolie  (1898); 
H.  L.  Havell  and  Andrew  Lang,  Longiims  on  the  Sublime  (1890): 
See  also  the  vritings  ofSaiote-Beuve,  A&ttbew Arnold,  F.  Brunetieie, 
Anatole  France,  Walter  Pater,  passim.  (E.  G.) 


CRmUS  and  HESIOTBS,  two  Greek  sculptors  of  uncertain 
school,  of  the  time  irf  the  Persian  Wars,  When  Xerxes  carried 
away  to  Persia  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton  made 
by  Antenor,  Critius  and  Nesiotes  were  commissioned  to  replace 
them.  By  the  help  of  coins  and  reliefs,  twri'  statues  at  Naples, 
wron^'i<eSt«ted  as  glftdiatOTs,  have  been  identified  as  copies  of 
the  tyrannicides  of  Critius;  and  to  them  well  apply  the  words 
in  which  Ludan  (Rhetor,  proecepia,  9)  describes  the  works  of 
Crithia  and  Nesiotes,.  "  cknely  knit  and  sinewy,  and  hard  and 
se*»ere  in  outline."  Critius  also  made  a  statue  of  the  armed 
runner  Epicliarinus: 

CRITOLADat  Greek  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Phasetis  in 
the  and  cfentury  B.C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two  and  died 
probably  before  ili  B.C.  He  studied  philosophy  under  Aristo 
of  Ceos  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
by  his  eminence  aa  an  orator,  a  scholar  and  a  moralist.  There 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  he  was  the 
Immediate  successor'  oi  Aristo,  but  the  evidence  is  confused  and 
unprofitable.  In  general  be -was  a  loyal 'adherent  to  the  Peri- 
patetic succession  (cf.  Cicero,  De  fin.  v.  5  "  C.  imitari  anttquos 
voluit ") ,  ttiough  in  Some  respects  he  wtet  beyond  his  predecessors. 
For  example,  be  held  that  pleasure  is  an  evil  (GeHiuB,  Nactes 
At^ae,'ai.  5.6),  anddefinitelymaintained  that  the' soul  consists 
of  aether.  The  end  of  existence  was  to  him  the  general  perfection 
of  the  natural  Ufe,  tnduding  the  goods  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
and  also  exbenlal  goods.  Cicero  says  in  the  TvKulans  that  the 
goods  of  the  soul  entirely  outweighed  for  him  the  other  goods 
("  tantumpn^>endereiUambonommanimilancem  ").  Further, 
he  defended  against  the  Stincs  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  world  and  the  indestructibility  of  the  human  race. 
There  is  no  observed  change  in  the  natural  order  of  things; 
mankind  re-creates  itself  in  the  same  manner  according  to  the 
capadty  given  by  Nature,  and  the  various  ills  to  which  it  Is 
heir,  though  fatal  to  individuals,  do  not  avail  to  modi'v  the 
whole.  Just  as  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  man  is  merely 
earth-bom,  so  the  possibility  of  his  ultimate  destruction  ii 
inconcdvable.  The  world,  as  the  manifestation  of  eternal  order, 
must  itself  be  immortal.  The  life  of  Critolaus  is  not  recorded. 
One  inddent  alone  is  preserved.  Ftom  Cicero  {Acad.  il.  45)  it 
appears  that  he  Was  sent  with  Cameades  and  Diogenes  to  Rome 
in  i56-is;b.C.  to  protest  against  the  fine  of  500  talents  imposed 
on  Athens  in  puni^ment  for  the  sack  of  Oropus.  The  three 
aMbassadors  kctured  6n  philosophy  in  Rome  with  so  much 
success  that  Cato  was  alarmed  and  had  them  dismissed  the 
city.    Oelliiis  describes  bis  arguments  as  scita  el  teretia. 

Consult  the  article  Peripatetics,  and  histories  of  andent  philo- 
■ophy,4.;..Zetler.' 
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CRIITBHDBN,  JOHN  JORDAN  (1787-1863),  American 
sUtesman,  was  boni  in  Versailles,  Keatucl^y,  en  the  igtfa,  «j 
September  1787.  Aiter  graduating  at  the  CoU^e  of  WilliaiB 
and  Mary  in  1807,  he  began  the  practice  «f  law  in  he  oativQ 
state.  He  served  foi  three  moat  ha,  ifi  1810,  as  attomey-geneial 
of  Illinois  Territory,  but  booq  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  duiiog 
the  War  of  1813  he  was  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  General  Isaac 
Shelby-  In  1811-1817  he  served  in  the  state  Hpuse  ol  Kepie- 
sentativea,  being  speaker  in  1815-1816,  «iul  in  1S17-1819  was  a 
United  States  senator.  Settling  in  Fnutkfoit,  be  sow  took  hi^ 
lankas  a  oinunal  lawyer,  was  in  the  Kentudty  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1825  and  i&2g-iSia,  acting  as  speaker  in  .the  latter 
period,  and  from  1837  to  1829  was.  United  States  district'attomey. 
He  was  removed  by  President  Jackson,  to  whom  be  was  radically 
opposed.  In  1835,  as  a  Whig,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  was  reelected  in  1841,  t»it  resigned  to  enter 
the  cabinet  of  President  W.  H-  Harrison  as  attorney-general, 
continuing  after  President  Tyler's  accession  an4  serving  from 
March  until  September-  He  was  again  »<  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate  from  1843  to  1S48,  and  in  1848-1850  was  governor 
of  Kentucky.  He  was  an  ai'dent  and  outspoken  supporter  of 
Clay's  compromise  measures,  and  in  1850  he  entered  President 
Fillmore's  cabinet  as  attorn^-general,.  WFving  throughout  the 
administration.  From  185510  1861  he  waS'once  more  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate.-  During  these  years  he  was  perhaps 
the  foremost  champion  of  Union  in  the  Soutb,  and  strenuously 
opposed  the  Kansas-I^ebraska  BOl,  which  be  declared  pio- 
pdietically  would  unite  the  vaiioua  elements  of  opposition  in  tbe 
North,  and  render  the  breath  between  tbe  sections  Irreparable. 
Nevertheless  he  laboured  unceasuigly  in  the  cause  of  com- 
promise, gave  his  strong  support  to  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket 
in,  1S60,  and  in  .i86o-ri86i  proposed  and  vainly  contended  for 
the  adoption  by  congresa  of  the  compromise  measures  which  bear 
his  name.  When  war  became  Inevitable  Ije  threw  himself 
zealously  into  the  U'^'*''  cause,  and, lent  his  great  influence  to 
keep  Kentucky  in  the  Umon-  In  1861-1S63  he  was  a  member 
of  the  nationnl  House  of  ReiMTesentatives,  where;  while  advocating 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  he  opposed  such  radical  measures 
as  the  division  of  Virginia,  the  enlistment  of  slaves  aqd  the 
Conscriptioa  Acts-  He  died  at  FranJdort,  Kentucky,  on  the 
3«th  of  July  1863. 

See  the  Lifi  of  3.  J.  Crittenden,  by  his  daughter  Mrs  Chapman 
Coleman  (2  Vols-,  Philadelphia,  1871). 

His  son,  Geokge  BiWB  CuexemSsn  (1813-1880),  soldier,  was 
born  in  RnaseUvitle,  Kentucky,  on  the  3oth  of  March  1812,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  but  resigned  his  commission 
in  1S33.  He  re-entered  the  army  as  a  captain  of  mounted  rifles 
in  the  Uexican  Wat,  served  with  distinction,  and  was  breveted 
nmjoT  for  bravery  at  Contreraa  and  Churubusco.  After  the 
wai  he  remained  in  the  army,  and  in  1856  ilttained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  In.  June  1861  he  resigned,  and  entered 
tbe  service  of  the  Con/ederacy.  He  was  commissioned  major- 
general  and  given  a  command  in  south-east  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  but  after  the  defeat  of  his  forces  by  General  George  H. 
Thomas  at  Mill  Springs  [January  g,  i86i),  he  was  censured  and 
gave  up  his  conunand.  He  served  subocquently  as  a  volunteer 
aide  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  S.  Williams-  From  1S67  to  1871 
he  was  state  librarian  of  Kentudcy-  He  died  at  Danville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  i7tb  of  November  1880. 

Another  son,  Tbouas  Leonipas  CsiTTENDEir  (1815-1893), 
soldier,  was  aW  born  at  Russellville,  Kentucky.  He  studied 
law,  and  practised  with  his  father,  and  in  1842  became  common- 
wealth's attorney.  He  served  in  the  Mesican  War  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  arid  was  an  aide  on  Gen.  Zacbary 
Taylor's  staff  at  tbe  battle  of  Buena  Vista.  From  1849  to 
1S53  he  was  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  England.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  a  strong  Union  man,  and  in  September  1861 
he  was  commissioned  by  Preudent  Lincoln  a  bri^dier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a  division  at  Shilofa,  for  gallantry 
in  which  battle  he  was  promoted  majoi^fencral  in  July  1862. 
He  was  in  command  of  a  Corps  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio  under 
Gen.  D.  C.  Buell;  and  took  pkrt  in  the  battles  of  Stone  River 


and  Cfalckamauga.  Subsequently  he  served  is  the  Virginia 
campaign  of  1864.  He  resigned  his  coKuniasion  in  Decembct 
r8&4i  but  in  Jt4ly  t866  entered  the  regular  army  with  t^  iwak 
of  coJooel  of  infaatry,  receiving  tbe  brevet  of  briguUei-saicnl 
in  1867,  served  cm  the  fmntier  and  in  several  Indian  wars,  aad 
retired  in  1881.     He  died  on  the  33rd  of  October  1893. 

CmVELU,  CABLO,  Venetian  painter,  was  bom  in  tbe  earlier 
part  of  the  1 3  th  century..  The  only  dates  tjbat  can  witb  cerUinty 
be  given  are  1468  and  1493;  these  are  respectiv^y  tbe  earliest: 
and  the  latest  years' signitd  ob  hb  pictures'— the  former  oa  an 
altar-piece  in  tbe  cburch  ofSan  SUv^tro  at  Ma»a  near  Fermo, 
and  the  latter  on  a  pictuie  in  the  Oggioni  collectioain  Milan. 
Though  bom  in  Venice,  Crivdli  seems  to  have  wodced  chiefly 
in  the  March  of  Ancona,  a»4  eBS>eciaUy  in  and  near  Ascoli; 
tbere  are  only  two  pictures  of  his  pri^>er  to  a  Venetian  building, 
both  of  these  being  in  the  church  of  San  SebasUano.  He  is  said 
to  have  studied  under  Jacobello  del  Fiore,  who  was  painting  as 
late  at  any  rate  as  1436;  at  that  time  Crivelli  was  probably  only 
a  boy.  The  latter  always  signed  as  "  Carolus  CriveUus  Venetus  " ; 
fr»m ;  1490  he  added  "  Miles,"  having  been  then  knighted 
("Cavai^re")  by  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples.  He  painted  in 
tempera  only,  and  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  subject  pictures 
of  moderate  si^.  .  He  introduced  agreeable  landscape  back- 
grounds; and  was .  particularly'  partial  to  giving  fruits  and 
flowers  (the  peach  is  ooe  of  b>s  jCavourite  fruits]  as  accessories, 
often  in  pendent  festoons.  ,^be  National.  Gallery  in  London  ia 
well  suppUed  with  exainples  ot  Crivelli;  tbe  ''Annunciation," 
and  the  "  Beato  Ferretti  "  (of  the  same  family  as  Pope  Pius  IX.) 
in  religious  ecstasy,  may  be  specified.  Another  of  his  principal 
pictures  is  in  San  Francesco  di  Matelica;  in  Berlin  is  a 
"  Madonna  and  Saints  "  (1491) ;  in  tbe  Vatican  Gallery  a  "  Dead 
Christ,"  and  in  the  Brera  of  Milan  the  painter's  own  portrait, 
with  other  examples.  Crivelli  is  a  painter  of  marked  individu- 
ality,—hard  in  form,  cruddy  definite  in  contour;  stern,  forced, 
energetic,  almost  grotesque  and  rqiellent,  in  featute  and  expres- 
sion, and  yet  well  capable,  of  a  prim  sort  of  prettiness;  simply 
vigorous  in  his  effect  of  detachment  and  reUef,  and  sometimes 
admitting  into  his  pictures  objects  actually  raised  in  surface; 
distinct  and  warm  in  colour,  with  an  effect  at  once  harsh,  anc) 
harmonious,  llis  pictures  gain  by  being  seen  in  half-light,  And 
at  some  little  distance;  under  favouring  conditions  they  ^p 
the  spectator  with  uncommon  power.  Few  artists  seem  to  have 
worked  with  more  uniformity  of  purpose,  or  more  forthright 
command  of  his  materials,  so  far  as  they  go.  It  is  sunnieed  that 
Carlo  was  of  the  same  family  as  tbe  painter?  Donato  Crivelli 
(who  was  working  in  1459,  and  was  also  a  scholar  of  Jacobello), 
and  Vittorio  Crivelli.     Pietio  Alamanni  was  his  pupil. 

See,  along  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcratelle,  Bcrenson,  Vnwiiw* 
PainUrs  of  the  Renaissance  (1899):  Morelli,  ItalioM  Painlers  (1892- 
1893);  RusUorth,  Carlo  Crw<«i  (1900).  (W.  M.  R.) 

CROATIA-^LAVOinA  {Serbo-Croatian  Hrvatska  i  Sicvtmija; 
Hung.  HorvOi-SiiavtnuTsidt;  Ger.  Kreatien  und  SlawonUn),  a 
kingdom  of  the  Hut^ariaa  mao&tchy;  boimded  on  the  N.  by 
Camiola,  Styria  and  Hungary  properj  £.  by  Hungary  and 
Servia;  S.  by  Servia,  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia;  and  W.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  Istria  and  Camiola.  Until  1881  Croatia,  in  the 
N.W.  of  this  region,  was  divided  from  Slavonia,  in  the  N.E.,  by 
a  section  of  the  Austrian  Military  Frontier.  This  section  is  now 
the  county  of  Bjelovax,  and  forms  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
oi  Croatia-Slavonia.  The  river  Kulpa,  which  bisects  the  county 
of  Agram,  is  usually  regarded  as  tbe  north-eastern  limit  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula;  and  thus  the  greater  part  of  Croatia,  lying 
south  of  this  river,  falls  within  the  peninsular  boundary,  while 
the  reinaipder,  with  all  Slavonia,  belongs  to  the  continental 
mainland.  Accordiog  to  tbe  official  survey  of  1900,  the  total 
area  of  the  country  is  16,423  sq.  m.  The  Croatian  littoral  extends 
for  about  90  m.  from  Fium^  to  the.  Dalmatian  frontier.  A 
narrow  strait,  the  Canale  detla  Morlacca  [or.della  Montagna], 
separates  it  from  Veglia,  Arbe,  Pago  and  other  Istrian  or  Dal- 
matian islands,  The  city  and  territories  of  Fiume,  ,tbe  sole 
important  harbour  on  this  coast,  are  included  in  Hungary  proper, 
aiid  cbritrolled  by  the  Budapest  government.  ^I^estwanl  froin 
"I  zee  by  > 
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Wtna^n,  and  along  the  borden  of  Styria,  Carniola,  Istria, 
Dtlmatia  and  north-westem  Bosnia,  tbe  frwitier  is  generally 
■MUttainous  and  foltcnn  an  iiftgular  course.  The  central  and 
eastern  region,  situated  between  the  Drave  and  Danube  on  the 
MTth,  and  the  Saw  on  the  souUi,  forms  one  long  wedge,  with  its 
point  at  Semlin. 

.  Pkyncal  Pealurts. — Croatia-Slavonia  is  naturiAly  divided 
ioto  two  great  sectioBs,  the  highlands  of  the  west  and  the  low- 
lands of  the  east. 

'  The  plateau  of  the  Istrian  Kust  is  prolonged  in  several  of 
the  bare  wojA  desolate  mountain  chains  between  the  Save  and 
tbe  Adriatic,  notably  the  Great  and  Little  Kapella  (or  Kapela), 
#htch  link  together  the  Karat  and  the  Dinaric  Alps,  culminating 
in  Biela  La£ica  (5019  ft.);  the  Mjeievica  or  PUSevica'Planina 
($410  ft.),  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  river  Una ;  and  the 
Velebit  Planina,  which  follows  the  westward  curve  of  the  coast, 
and  rises  above  the  sea  in  an  abrupt  wall,  unbroken  by  any 
considerate  bay  or  Inlet.  As  it  skirts  the  Dalmatian  border, 
this  range  attains  its  greatest  altitude  In  die  adjacent  peaks  of 
Sveto  Brdo  (5751  ft.),  and  Vakanski  Vrh  (5768  ft.).  Large 
tracts  of  the  Croatian  highlands  are  weQ-nigh  waterless,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  more  sheltered  hollows  that  sufficient  soil  collects 
for  large  trees  to  Sourish.  In  northern  Croatia  antt  Slavonia 
the  mountains  are  far  more  fertile,  being  often  densely  wooded 
with  oaks,  beeches  and  pines.  They  comprise  the  TJskoken 
debirge,  or  Uskoks  Mountains,  named  after  the  piratical  Uskoks 
(q,V.)  of  Zengg,  who  were  deported  hither  after  the  faU  of  their 
Stronghold  in  1617;  the  Warasdin  Mountains,  with  the  peak 
of  IvansciCa  (3478  ft.);  the  Agram  Mountains,  culminating  in 
Sjeme  or  Slema  (3396  ft.},  and  including  the  beautiful  stretches 
of  Alpine  pasture  known  as  the  Zagorje,  or  "  land  beyond  the 
hills  ";  the  Bilo  Gebfrge,  or  White  Mountains,  a  low  range  of 
chalk;  and,  farther  to  the  south,  several  groups  of  mountains, 
ainong  which  Psnnj  (32*8  ft.),  Papuk  (3117  ft.)  Cmi  Vrh  (2833 
ft.),  and  the  Ravna  Gora  (3868  ft.)  are  the  chief  summits.  All 
these  ranges,  except  the  Uskoken  Gebirge,  constitute  the  central 
watershed  of  Uie  kingdom,  between  the  Drave  and  Save.  In 
the  east  Slavonian  amnty  of  Syrnlia'  the  Fruika  Gora  or 
Vrrfnfk  Mountains  rise  to  a  height  of  1768  ft.  along  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Danube,  their  picturesque  vineyards  and  pine  or 
Oak  woods  contrasting  strongly  with  the  plains  that  surround 

The  lowlands,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Drave,  Danube,  Save  and 
Kult>a,  belong  [»artly  to  the  great  Hungarian  Plains,  or  AlfSld. 
Besides  the  sterile  and  monotonous  steppes,  valuable  only  as 
pasture,  and  so  sparsely  populated  that  it  is  possible  to  travel 
for  many  hours  without  encountering  any  sign  of  human  life 
except  a  primitive  artesian  well  or  a  sfaepli^rd's  hut,  there  are 
wide  expanses  of  fen-cbuntry,  regularly  flooded  in  sprang  and 
autumn.  The  marshes  which  line  the  Save  below  Sissek  are 
ofteri  impassable  except  at  Brod  and  Mhrovica,  and  the  river 
is  constantly  scooping  out  "fresh  chaniieb  in  the  soft  soil,  only  to 
abandon  each  in  turn.  The  total  area  liable  to  yearly  inundation 
exceeds  300  sq.  m.  But  along  the  Drave  and  Danube  the  plains 
ate  sometiihes  strikingly  fertile,  and  yield  an  abundance  of  grain, 
fruit  and  wine, 

Tbe  main  rivers  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  the  Danube,  Drave 
and  Save,  are  fully  described  under  separate  headings.  After 
reaching  Croatian  territory  13  m,  N.W.  of  Warasdin,  the  Drave 
flows  along  the  northern  frontier  for  15s  m.,  receiving  the 
Bednja  and  Karasnlca  on  the  right,  and  falling,  near  Esseg, 
iito  the  Danube,  which  serves  as  the  Hungaro-SIavonian 
boundary  for  an  additional  1  rfi  m.  The  Save  enters  the  country 
16  m.  W.  of  Agram,  and,  after  winding  for  106  m.  S.E.  to  Jase- 
noVac,  constitutes  the  southern  frontier  for  253  m.,  and  meets 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade.  It  is  joined  by  the  Sotla,  Krapina, 
Ixinja,  Ilova,  Pakra  and  Otjana,  which  drain  the  central  water- 
shed; but  its  only  large  tributaries  arc  the  Una,  a  Bosnian 
stream,  which  springs  in  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  skirts  the  Croatian 
border  for  40  m.  before  entering  the  Save  at  Jasenovac ;  and 

'Also  written  Sirmia  and  Sirmium;  Serbo-Croatian  Srum; 
Hungarian  Sierlm. 


the  KulpB,  which  follows  a  tArtuous  course  of  60  m.  from  its 
headwaters  north  erf  Fiume,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Save  at 
Sissek:  The  MreHiica,  Dobra,  Glina  and  Korana  are  right-hand 
tributaries  of  the  Kulpa.  In  the  Croatian  Kant  the  seven 
streams  of  the  Lika  unite  and  plunge  into  a  rocky  chasm  near 
Gospi6,  and  the  few  small  brooks  of  this  region  usually  vanish 
underground  in  a  similar  manner.  Near  Fiume,  the  Recina, 
Rjeka  or  Fiumara  fails  into  the  Adriatic  after  a  brief  course. 
There  Is  no  large  lake  in  Croatia-Slavonia,  but  the  upland  pools 
and  waterfalls  of  Plitvtca,  near  Ogulin,  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.  After  a  thaw  or  heavy  rain,  the  subterranean  rivers 
flood  the  mountain  hollows  of  the  Karst;  and  a  lake  thus  formed 
by  the  river  Gajka,  near  Otofac,  has  occasionally  filled  Its  basin 
to  a  depth  of  160  ft. 

UUunls. — ^Tbc  miDeral  resouroes  of  the  kingdom,  though  capable 
of  further  development,  are  not  rich.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  mountains,  where  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  silver  and 
sulphur  are  mined  in  small  ouantitke.  Warm  mineral  springs  rise 
at  KraiHna,  at  Tofdice  near  Waraadin,  at  Stubica  near  Agram,  and 
dseiriiere. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  Croatia-Slavonia  varies  greatly  in 
different  regions.  In  the  Kam  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent 
changes,  and  especially  to  the  bora,  a  fierce  N.N.E.  wind,  which 
renders  navigation  perilous  among  the  islands  off  the  coast,  and,  in 
winter,  bloclu  the  roedi  and  lailway-cutcingt  with  deep  anowdiifoa 
The  sheltered  bays  near  Fiume  enjoy  an  equable  climate;  but  in  all 
other  districts  the  temperature  in  mid- winter  falls  regularly  below 
zero,  and  the  summer  heats  are  excessive.  '  Earthquakes  are  common 
among  the  mountains,  and  the  eastern  lowlands  are  exposed  to  the 
great  winds  and  sandatnems  which  sweep  down  the  AlfSld.  At 
Agram,  during  the  year*  1^6-1900,  the  mean  annu^  temperature 
was  52°  F.,  with  y^-d  in.  of  rain  and  anow;  at  Fiume,  the  figurea 
for  the  same  period  were  57°   and  71  in. 

Afncidtufe. — Theagricultural  inquiry  of  1895  showed  that  94.5% 
of  the  country  consiEted  of  araUe  land,  gardenB,  ^neyardi,  meadows, 
pastures  and  forests;  but  much  of  this  area  must  be  set  down  as 
mountainous  and  sn'ainpy  pasture  of  poor  quality.  The  richest  land 
occurs  in  the  Zagorje  aud  its  n^hbourhood,  in  the  hills  near  Waias- 
din  and  in  the  northern  half  of  Syrmia.  The  Karst  and  the  fens  ate 
of  least  ^ricultural  value.  Indian  com  heads  the  tkl  of  cereals; 
but  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  beiky  are  also  cultivated,  bcaidca  h^mth 
fiax,  tobacco  and  lai^  quantities  of  potatoes.  The  extensive  vine- 
yards were  much  injured  by  phyUoxera  towards  the  close  of  the 
19th  century.  The  Slavonian  plum  orchards  furnish  dried  prunesj 
besides  a  kind  of  brandy  largely  exported  under  the  name  of  mwMvttt 
or  sUitontta.  Near  Fiume  the  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  fig 
and  olive  bear  well:  mulberries  are  planted  on  many  estates  for 
silkworms;  and  the  heathcr-clad  uplands  of  the  central  region 
favour  the  keeping  of  bees.  Large  herds  of  swine  fatten  in  the  oak 
and  beech  forests;  and  dairy-farming  is  a  thriving  industry  in  the 
bighlande  between  Agram  and  Waniadin,  where,  during    '     '    ' 


years  of  the  19th  century,  systematic  attempts  were,  made  to  replace 

■■-e  mountain  pastures  by  clover  and  sown  grass.     The  proportion 

sheep  to  other  live-stock  is  lower  than  in  most  of  the  South  aavonie 


lands,  and  the  scarcity  of  goats  Is  also  noteworthy.  Horsebreeding 
is  a  favourite  Dursuit  In  Slavonia;  and  between.  1909  and  190a 
many  tbousaoas  of  remounts  were  shipped  to  tbe  ^itish  army  is 
South  Africa.  The  local  administration  endeavours  to  better  the 
quality  of  live-stock  by  importing  purer  breeds,  distributing  prizes, 
and  other  measures;   but  the  native  farmers  at«  slow  to  accept 

Faresti. — Forests,  principally  of  oak,  piae  and  beech,  covered 

3,734,000  acres  in  1895,  about  one-fifth  being  state  property.  Especi- 
ally valuable  are  the  Croatian  oak-forests,  near  Agram  and  Sissek. 
Timber  is  exported  from  Flume  and  down  the  Danube. 

Induftnet. — Apart  from  the  distilleries  and  breweries  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  tbe  rude  flour-mills  which  lie  moored  in  the 
rivers,^  and  a  few  ^lass-works,  saw-mills,  alk-mills  and  tobacco 
factories,  the  chief  industrial  establishments  of  Croatia-Slavonia 
are  at  Agram,  Fiume,  Semlin,  Buccari  and  Porto  R6.  Only  8-3  of 
the  population  was,  in  1900,  engaged  in  industries  other  tbaa 
farming,  which  occupied  85-3  %.  The  exports  mainly  consist  of 
foodstuffs,  especially  ^in,  of  ILve-atock,  especially  pigs  and  horses, 
and  of  timber.  The  imjiorta  include  textiles,  iron,  coal,  wine  and 
colonial  products;  with  machinery  and  other  finished  articles. 
Goods  in  tran^t  to  and  from  Hungry  figure  largely  in  the  ofiidat 
returns  for  Fiurne'  and  Semlin,  whkh  are  the  centres  of  the 
foreign  trade.  lii  1900  Croatia-Slavonia  possessed  353  bankii^ 
estabi  ish  me  nts. 

CotnmtttitcfliMfw.— The  commerce  of  the  country  is  farthered  by 
upwards  of  3000  m.  of  carriage-roods,  the  most  remarkable  of  these 


It  is  imposmble.to  exclude  Fiume  from  any  surrey  of  Croatian 
trade,  although  Fiume  belongs  politically  to  Hungary  proper,  aofi 


n  outlet  for  Hungarian  emigration  and 
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bnnc  the  Maria  I^uiaa,  which  connects  KArlst«it  with  Fiuroe.  and 
the  Joaephina,  which  passes  inland  from  Z«ngg.  Many  excellent 
highways  were  built  for  strategic  purposes  betore  the  abolition  of 
the  Military  Frontier  in  I8«i.  The  railways,  which  are  all  owned 
and  msntgM  by  the  Hungarian  Btate,  intersect  moat  parts  of  the 
couotiy  except  the  mountains  south  of  Ogulin,  where  there  .is, 
nevertliele*(,  a  considerable  traflic  over  the  passes  into  Dalniatia 
and  Bosnia.  Agram  is  the  principal  railway  centre,  from  which 
fines  radiate  S.  W.  to  Fiame,  W.  into  Austria,  N.N.E.  to  Warasdin 
sod  into.  Hungary,  and  S.E.  kito  Bosnia  bv  -way  td  Koetajnica. 
The-  tt)a.in  line  eastward  from  Agram  paaaee  throu^  Brod,  where  ijt 
meets  the  Bosnian  system,  and  on  to  Be^rade;  throwing  out  two 
branch  fines  to  Bri^  and  Samac  in  Bosnia,  and  several  branches 
oD  the  north,  whkh  traverse  the  central  watershed,  and  cross  the 
Hungaiiaii  frontier  at  Z&kiny,  Baita,  Eaacg,  Erdarand  Peterwarddn. 
Above  Ap'aia  the  Save  is  usad  chiefly  fiv.flooting  raits  of  timber; 
east  of  Sissek  it  is  navi^ble  by  small  steamboats,  but,  despite  its 
^at  volume,  the  multitude  of  its  perpetually  shifting  sandbanks 
iMerferes  greatly  with  traflic.  Steamers  also  ply  on  the  Una,  the 
E)iave  below  Bares,  and  die  Dadube.  The  numiM  of  Syrmis  are 
partially  .drained  by  the  so-callod  "  Canal  oiPcobittj"  the  one  laAe 
artifidal  waterway  in  the  country,  saitl  to,  have  ,be^  cut  by  the 
Ramans  in  the  3rd  eentupf.  ,  '  ' ,     , 

•  ■Chitf  Toums. — The  prindpat  towns  are  Agrarn,  the' capitali 
with  u^fxis  iBJutbitaata  hi  i^oo;  E«seg,-'the  capitiil  cd  ,Slav«nia 
<94>93?);  Spwhi».Uio79);  Mitravica(ii,Ai8):  iWarasdia  (14^30)1 
Karlsudt  (7396);  Brod  (7310);  Sissek  (7047};  Djakovo  (6834): 
Karlowitz  (S6+j);  Peterwardein  CS019);  Zengg  (3182);  and 
Buccari  (1870).  Tlieae  are  described  in  separate  articles.  The 
centre  of-  tile  ccnttiai;  trade 'is  N6vi,  and 'ocW  small  aeapot^  are 
San  Gionjio  ISetlo  jiurnj),.  Pfirta  H^  (Kt^Ueviat).  ftai  CarlQpato. 
Agram.  Goein6.  (10,790),  Ogulin  (8699),  Waraadin  and  Bielovar 

(6056)  are  respectively  the  capitals  of  t1     '  

to  Croatia  proper,— Agram  (Hung.  Zdgrdb 
"1  fVarasi)  and  Bjelovar 


Krbava,  WWaadin  tVaraaI)'and'b}elovar''(iSefo»^JC«rdj):  While 
tbe.oapitalt  of  the  three  Slavonian  counties,  Virovitlca.(V4r<dc*E0, 
PaifXi  (Pttsega)  and  Syrmia  {^xerhn),  are  Esa^g,  Polega  (5000} 

Population  and.Naiionai  Ckaracteristics. — The  population  rose 
froin  1,893^99  in  18S1  to  3,4x6,304  in  igoo,  an  inccease  of 
little  less  tbaji  one-third,  tesulting  from  a,  unifoim,ly  low  death 
rate,  with. a  high  marriage  and  bict^  rate,  aifd  characterized 
by  that  preponderance  of  toaJe  oyer  female  duldrie^  w^ch  is 
common  to  all  the  South  Slavqnic lands.  .  More  thap75%of.th9 
inhabitants  are  Croats,. the  bult  of  the  remainder  beinj;  Serbs, 
who  predominate  in  eastern  Slavonia.  Outside  Qoatia-Slavonja, 
the  Croats  occupy  the  greatei  pait  of  tiain\^Xii.  &nd  porthern 
Bosnia.  "There  are  large  Cjiroatian  settlements  in  the  south  of 
Hungary,  and  smaller  colonies  in  Austria.  The.  i^umbers  of  the 
whole  nation  may  be  estimated  at  3,500,00a  or  .4,000,000.  The 
distinction  between  Croats  and  Serbs  is  religious,  and,  to  a  less^ 
extent,  linguistic.  Croats  ajid  Sexbs  together  constitute  a  single 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race,  frequently  called  the  Serbo-Croatian 
branch.  The  literary  language  of  the  two  nations  is-identiqal, 
but  the  Croats-  use-  Uie  Latin  alphabet,'  while  the  Serbs  prefer 
a  inodifiedforqi  of  the  Cyrillic.  The  two  natiops  have  also  been 
politically  separated  since  the;7th  century,  if  not  for  a  longer 
period;  hut  this  divi^on  has.  produced  little  diSecence  of 
character  or  [Aysical  type.  Even  the  costume  of  the  Cro^tiaii 
peasantry,  to  whom  brilliant  colours  and  intricate,  embrqid^iea 
are  always  dear,  proclaims  their  racial  identity- wjth  .the  Serbs; 
theii'so^gs,  dances  and  musical  instruments,,  the  chief  p^t  of 
their  customs  and  folk-lore,  th^ir  whole  jnanner.of  life,  so  little 
changed  by  its  closer ,  contact  with  VlTptem  civilization,  may 
he  studied  in  Servia  (g.n.)  itself,  In  holh  co\mtries  rural  sopicty 
was  based  on  the  old-fashioned  household  community,  01  zadruga, 
which  still  survives  in  the  t(;rritories  that  formed  the  Military 
Frontier,  though  everywhere  tending  to  disappear  and  hfi 
replaced  by  individual  ownership.  The  Croatian  peasantry 
are  least  prosperous  in  the  riverside  districts,  where  marsh- 
fevers  prevail,  and  especially  beside  the  Save.  -  Even  m  many 
of  the  towns  the  houses  are  mere  cabins  of  wood  and  thatch. 
As  in  Servia,  there  b  ptacticaUy  no  middle  class  between  the 
peasants  and  the  educated  minority;  and  the  commercial 
element  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  foreigners,  especially 
Germans,  Htmgarians,  Italians  and  Jews.     Numerically  this 


'It 


b  important  to  notice  the  value  of  the  fottowing  letters  and 
which  recui  frequently: — c-d:  <!— cJi  (hard);  ^—ch,  (soft); 
irj  in  German  ;i=fft;  I=*A,  or^  in  French. 


alieii  popidatiOB  is  inslgnlficaat.  -The  Itallant  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  coast;  the  Germans  congregate  at  Semlln  and 
Warasdin;  the  Slovenes  are  settled  along  the  north-weMon 
frontier,  where  they  have  intnxhKed  thdi  language,  and  io 
greatly  modified  the  local  dialect;  the  ^psfes  wander  from  city 
to  dty,  as  horse-dealers,  metal  workers  or  musicians;  there  are 
uumerQus  Moranan  and  Bohemian  settlements;  ^nd  near 
Mitrovka  there  is  a  colony  of  Albanians.  It  is  impassible  to 
give  accurate  statistics  of  the- alien  population;  for,  in  the 
compilation  of  the  official  figur'es,  language  Is  taken  as  a  test 
of  nationality,  an  utterly  untrustworthy  method  in  a  countiy 
where  every  educated  person  speaks  two  or  three  languages. 
Croatian  nationalists  ailse  maintajn'  that  offidid  figures  are 
systematically  altered  in  the.Himgarian  interest.  '    '    '■ 

CotuiUtiiion  and  CovtrnmeiU. — By  tiit  fundamental  law  of  t]M 
Bist  <^  December  1867  Austria-Hnngaiy  was  divided,  for  punr 
poses  of  hytenwl  govetoment.  Into  CSsleitbama,  oitbftAustrun 
empire,  and  TVansIdthanla,  or  the  kiilgdoms  of  Hungary  aii^ 
Croatia-Slavonia.  £a  theory  the  viceroy,  ot  Jo»  of  Croatia- 
Slavonic  is  nominated  by  the  down,  «nd  wjoya  alnost  ualiiuted 
authority  over  local  affairs;  in  practice  the  consent  of  the  crown 
is  purely  formal,  and  the  ^.,ii, appointed  by  the  Hungarian 
premier,  who  can  Higmiwi  him  at  any  moment.  The  provincial 
goventtuent  is  subject  ta  the  iim,  anddoidiipriKS  tfarUniiUsUies 
— the  tnteriot,  justice,  and  religion  and  ed«oadoa,-Wor~whMe 
working  the  bmi  is  rvsponftiUe  to  the  Hungarisn  premier,  and' to 
the  natidnal  aasembty  of  Croatda-^vonia  (Narbin9  SkufUinai^ 
This  body  consists  «f  a  lingle  chamber,  oompoMd  partly'  ot 
elected  deputies,  partfy  t^  >ptivileged  members,  whose  niuhbem 
cannot  exceed  half  those  <rf  tire  deputies.  There  are  <ii]  -oonJ 
stitueacies,  besides' the  ai  royal  free  dtios' -which  alsoratuAn 
deputies.  ElecCors  must  belong  to  certain  fvofesstons  or  pay  B 
small  tax.  The  privileged  members  are  the  heads  of  the  no^ity*,' 
with  the  highest  ecdesiastics  and  offidals.  As  a  rule,  th^ 
rcpreseiit  the  "  if  agyadst "  section  of  society,  which  symtmUifees 
with  fiungarian  policy:  His  diathber  deals  with  rc4i|^^ 
education,  justice  and  certain  strict  ptovhidal  affain,  btit 
even  within  the  llttiited  q)here  all  its  important  ennfUaeAS 
must  be  ooru&terslgned  by  the  minister  fn  Croatia-Savonlat 
a  member,  withont  port^Lo,  of  the  Hungarian  cabinet.  At 
the  pollsl  alt  votes  are  given  orally,  a  system  which  facilitates 
Gonuptian;  the  offidals  who  control  the  ciscttabs  depend  foil 
their  trnlQwod  Wt  the  bani  Usually  a  Magyarist;  and  thus,' 
even  apart  frem  the  ptMleg«d'meiDli>cm,  a  majority  favourable 
toHimgaTy-csa  usually  be  secured.  The  constitutional  rethtions 
between  Htmgary  and  Croatla-Siavonia  are  regulated  by  the 
agreement,  or  nagoda,  of  186S.  Thb  instrument  determines  ttie 
functions  of'  the  ban;  the  control  of  common  interests,  such  iH 
railways,  posts,  telegraphs,  tderAones,  commerce,  indosttyj 
a^cuKute  or  ftffests;  and  the'  choice  of  ddegates  by  the 
chamber,  to  sit  in  the  Btt^igariUi  parliament.  See  also  belowf 
MnAet  Hiatvy.  ■    ■    ■    ■  ,  > 

For  adrainfstratWe  purposes 'CVtratia-Slavonia  is  di'vided  Into  8 
rural  counties,  already  enumerated:  besidts  the  4  urban  counties,' 
or  BMinicipaKriwi  of  Aaram.  Semlin.'  Warasdin  and  Esseg.  i_„^  ' 
These  are  subdivided  ii^o  rural  ^^nd,  urban  communes,  j^^^^i 
each  with  its  representative  council.     The  affairs  of  each      UMkm. I 

rural  county  are  managed  by  an  assctnbly  chosen  for  6       

yeafs,  which  comprises  not  only  elected  tnelnbere,  but  'dcte^tes 
from  all  the  cities  e»:Cf)t  Agnuii  and  -  Easeg, '  with  certain' hi(^ 
eccWsiastid  and  offidals. 

Tie  highest  judicial  authority  is  the  supreme  court  or  Septemvira) 
Table,  which  sits  at  Agram,  and  ranks  alnve  the  royal       jaaOcu, 
courts  of  appeal,   the  county  courts  of  first   instance, 
and  the  district  courts  or  magistracies. 

Fu"    '     "-'      '   •  -  -■      -  ■ 

Chut_...    ._ 

and  Diako\_.      

with  a  bishop  at  KreuE  (JTWJfeMc).  The  Serb  congrega- 
tions, who  had  previoudy  been  dassed  as  Orthodox  Greek,  were 
officially  recognized  as  members  of  the  Orthodox  ChuFdi  of  Seryu 
after  1883,  Their  episcopal  sees  of  KarlQwitz  and  Pakrac  depend 
upon  the  metro politanate  of  Belgrade;  but  from  1830  to  1838 
Karlowitz  was  itself  the  headquarters  of  the  Servian  Church. 

During  the  rgth  century  strennous  efforts  to  tKtter  the  stBt»  tt 
education  were  made  by  Bishop  StnMsmaycr  (i8i5-i90S)  and  other 
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i«fonneni  but,  althoush  eeme  mcccs*  wu  acUeved,  ottiy  oae-third 
of  the  population  cx>uld  read  and  write  in  I900.  Foremost  amow  the 
educational  institutions  is  the  South  Slavonic  Academy 


1867,  a*  an  imwovement  on  a  leanwd  society  which  bad  exioted 
«nce  1836.     The  academy  is  the  headquarterB  o£  the  nationalist 

eDpaganda.  Its  numerous  publications,  though  sometimes  biased 
'  poHticaJ  passion,  throw  much  light  on  Serbo-Croatian  history, 
taw,  philology  and  kindred  topics.  Asram  University,  founded  in 
1874,  posaeanct  three  faculties — theology,  philosophy  and  law; 
but,  unlike  other  Hungarian  universities,  it  lacks  a  faculty  of  medi- 
cine. Its  averse  number  of  students  varies  from  300  to  3^0.  In 
1900 'there  were  also  19  reat-eynnuuia.  teaching  science,  an  and 
modern  langu^es,  as  well  ••  dawics  and  mathematics;  1400 
elementary  ^tralaj  and  a  few  qiecial  institutioiis.  such  as  the  naval 
and  military  academies  r^  Fiume,  ecclesiastical  seminaries  and 
cominercial  colleges.  In  almost  every  case  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion is  Serbo-Croatian.  The  development  of  hijjher  education, 
without  a  coireeponding  advance  of  technical  education,  has  created 
an  int^ectual  class,  comprising  many  men  of  letters,  and  several 
pEunters,  musicians  and  sculptors,  though 
It  also  tends  to  produce  many  --"!"■•'■. 


iciaT  or  professional 
nployment  difhcult  to  obtain.  The  want  of  a 
'  class  my  putty  b«  traced  to  tliia  tendency. 

Bislory. 

Mcdievftl  historiutsdid  not  use  the  tennsCinadB  and  Sl&vonia 
in  their  present  seoae.  The  Croatia  of  the  middte  ages  comprised 
aortb-western  Bosnia,  Turkish  Croatia,  and  the  region  now 
known  u  Upper  Croatia.  The  whole  country  between  the  Drave 
and  Save,  thus  including  a  large  part  of  modem  Cro&tia,  wu 
cailedt  in  Latin  Siavmtia,  in  German  Wirnksches  Land,  and  in 
Hungaiian  T^orstdg,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  territories  in 
which  the  Croats  were  radally  supreme  iBorwUoradg).  At  the 
time  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans  (35  b.c.)  both  tliese 
drviaions  were  occupied  by  the  Fannoniaus,  who  in  Slavonia  had 
displaced  an  older  population,  the  Scordisci;  and  both  were 
induded  in  the  RcMoan  province  of  Paononia  laferior,  although 
S^vcoiia  had  the  distinctive  name  of  Faunonia  Savia  (see 
Pannonu).  When  the  Roman  dominiono  were  broken  up  in 
Aj>.  395,  Ctoalia-SlAVonia  remained  part  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  Ostrogoths  overran  it  In  48(1;  in  335  it  waa  annexed  by 
Justinian.;  In  568  it  was  conquered  by  the  Avars,  These  were 
in  turn  cxpeUe^l  from  Croatia  by  the  Croats,  a  Slavonic  people 
from  the  western  Carpathians,  who,  according  to  some  authorities, 
had  oGoipied  the  territories  oi  the  Marcomanni  in  Bohemia, 
and  htm  driven  thence  in  the  6th  century  by  the  Csechs.  The 
main  body  of  the  Croats,  whose  tribal  and  racial  names  reflec- 
tively are  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  Croatia  and  Slavcmia, 
entered  Croatia  betweeu  634  and  638,  and  were  encouraged  by 
the  emperor  Heradius.to  attack  the  Avars.  '  Smaller  bodies  had 
led  the  way  southwards  since  548.  The  Croats  formed  the 
western  division  of  the  great  nugratory  horde  of  Serbo-Croats 
which  colonised  the  lands  between  Bulgaria  and  the  Adriatic. 
Contemporary  chroniders  called  them  Ch^obati,  Belochrebati 
("  White  Croats  "),  Chravaii,  Honali,  or  by  some  similar  Latin 
or  Byzantine  variant  of  the  Slavonic  Kkrvaty.  The  Croats 
occupied  most  of  the  region  now  known  as  Croatia>Siavmua, 
Dalmatia,  and  north-western  Bosnia,  dlSpladng  or  absorbing 
the  earlier  inhabitants  everywhere  except  along  the  Dalmatian 
littoral,  where  thq  Italian  dty-states  usually  maintained  their 
independence,  and  in  ctrtain  districts  of  Slavonia,  where,  out 
of  a  mixed  population  of  Slavonic  immigtants,  Avan  and 
Pannonians,  the  Slavs,  and  especially  the  Serbo- Croats,  gradually 
became  predominant.  The  Croats  brought  with  them  their 
primitive  tribal  institutions,  oiganized  on  a  basis  partly  military, 
partly  patriarchal,  and  identical  with  the  ZhupanateA  of  the 
Serbs  (see  Servia);  agriculture,  waf  and  hunting  were  their 
chief  pursuits  Although  they  at  first  acknowledged  no  alien 
sovereign,  they  passed  gradually  under  Italian  influence  in  the 
extreme  west,  and  under  Byzantine  influence  in  the  south  and 
south-east.  In  806  the  northern  and  north-eastern  districts 
were  added  bo  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  thus  won  for  the 
Western  Church.  Frankish  predominance  was  long  commem- 
orated by  the  name  Francochorion,  given  by  the  Byzantines 


to  Syrmia',  it  is  stiB  commemorated  by  the  name  FraSka  Oora, 
"Mountains  of  the  Franks,"  in  that  province. 

TIk  Croaium  Kingdom:  c.  pio-iogi. — In  877  the  Croats 
were  temporarily  subdued  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  but  after 
successive  insurrections  which  tended  to  centralize  their  loosely 
knit  tribal  organization,  and  to  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  military  chief,  they  regained  their  indq>endence  and  founded 
a  national  kingdom  about  910.  It  is  probable  that  Tomislav  or 
Timislav,  who  had  led  their  armies  to  victory,  assumed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  year.  Some  authorities,  however,  state  that 
Tomislav  only  bore  the  title  of  vdihi  iuptat  or  "panunount  chief," 
and  was  oitly  one.  in  a  long  line  of  princes  which  can  be  traced 
without  interruption  back  to  618.  On  this  view,  DrililaV 
(c.978-1000)  wasthefirstkingproperlysocalled.  ButTomi^v, 
whatever  his  official  style,  was  certainly  the  first  of  a  series  of 
independent  nationat  rulers  which  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Therecordsof  this  period,  regarded  by  many  Croats  as  the  golden 
age  of  their  coimtry,  are  often  scanty,  and  its  chronology  Is  stil) 
unsettled.  Little  is  known  of  Trpimir,  who  preceded  DrJdalav, 
or  of  Stephen  I.  (1035-1038),  but  a  few  of  the  kings  gained  a  mor* 
lasting  fame  by  their  success  in  wax  and  diplomacy.  Among 
these  were  KreSmir  I-  (c.  940-946),  his  successor  Miroslav,  and 
e^>eciaUy  KreSimir  II.,  sumamed  the  Great  (c  1000-1:035), 
who  harried  the  Bulgarians,  at  that  time  a  powerful  nation,  and 
conquered  a  large  part  of  Balmatia,  induding  some  of  the 
Italian  cities.  Already,  under  his  predecessors,  the  Croats  bad 
built  a  fleet,  which  they  used  first  for  piracy  and  afterwards  for 
trade.  Their  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  exemplified  fiist  in  the 
qthcentury  by  the  pagan  corsairs  of  theNarenta  (seeDAUCATu: 
History),  and  later  by  the  numerous  Dalmatian  and  Croatian 
sailors  who  served  in  the  navies  of  Venice  and  Austria,  is  remark- 
able in  a  Slavonic  people,  and  one  which  had  so  recently  migrated 
from  central  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  10th  century  they  even 
for  a  short  period  exacted  tribute  from  Venice,  but  their  power 
was  temporarily  destroyed  in  1000,  when  the  Venetians  captured 
and  sacked  Biograd  or  Belgrade,  the  I^lian  Zaravecchia.  This 
Dalmatian  poii  was  not  only  the  Croatian  arsenal,  but  the  seat 
of  tie  kings,  who  here  sought  to  enhance  their  dignity  by  borrow-' 
ing  the  grandiose  titles  and  elaborate  procedure  of  the  Byzantine 
court.  KreHmir  II.  and  Kreiunir  Peter  (c.  ^058-1073),  the  hero 
of  many  national  legends  and  lays,  restored  the  naval  power  of 
the  Croats.  After  the  death  of  KreSJinir  Peter,  Slavic  or  Slaviia 
reigned  until  1076,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Zvonimfr  (Sviidjhir 
or  Zvolnimir)  Demetrius.  Zvonimir  was  crowned  by  the  legate 
of  Pope  Gregory  VU.,  and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a^ 
vassal  of  the  papacy.  Both  he  and  Stephen  IL,  a  nephew  of 
KreSimir  II.,  died  in  rb89. 

fftmgarian  Supremacy:  logi-c.  15^6. — Amid  the  strife  of 
rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  Hdena,  the  widow  of  Stephen, 
appealed  far  aid  to  her  brother  Ladislaus  I.,  king  of  Hungary. 
I^idislaus  took  possession  of  the  country  In  1091.  He  founded 
the  bishopric  of  Agtam  and  Introduced  Hungarian  law.  His 
death  in  1095  was  the  signal  for  a  nationalist  insurrection,  but' 
after  two  years  the  rebels  were  crushed  by  his  succe^or  Coloman. 
This  monarch  reorganized  the  administration  on  a  system  which 
has  been  maintained,  with  modifications  in  detail^  by  'almost 
all  subsequent  ruiers.  He  respected  the' existing  institutions  of, 
the  conquered  territory  so  far  as  to  leave  itsautonomy  in  domestic 
affairs  intact;  but  delegated  his  own  sovereignty,  and  espedally 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs  and  war,  to  a  governor  known  &s 
the  ban  iq.v.).  This  office  was  sometimes  held  by  princes  of 
the  rojral  house,  often  by  Croatian  nobles.  Cofoman  also 
extended  his  authority  over  Dalmatia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Quamero,  bat  the  best  modem  authorities  reject  the  tradition 
that  in  1102  he  was  crowned  king  of  Croatia,  Slavonia  and 
Dalmatia.  In  1127  Syrmfa,  which  had  been  annexed  to  Bulgaria 
from  abont  700  to  lorS,  and  to  the  Eastern  empire  from  1019, 
was  united  to  Slavonia.  The  Hungarian  government  left  much 
liberty  to  the  Croatian  noblra,  a  turbulent  and  fanatical  class, 
ever  ready  for  dvil  war,  rebdlion  or  a  campaign  against  the 
Bonian  hererics.  Tbdr  most  powerful  leaders  were  the  counts 
of  Zrin  and  Bribtr  (or  Brebir),  whose  surname  was_^bi6.     Thi& 
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bunily  .played  as  in^wrtant  part  in  local  politics  from  the  lith 
century  to  1670,  when  Peter  Subi£  was  its  last  member  to  hold 
the  office  of  ban.  Pa.ul  Subi£  (d.  131a}  and  Mladen  Subid  (d.  132a} 
leven  for  a  short  period  united  Croatia,  Slay<u>ia,  Bosnia  and  part 
of  Dalmatia  under  their  own  rule.  From  1333  to  1336  the 
Croatian  nobles  successfully  withstood  the  armies  of  Hungary 
and  Bosnia;  (ro^i  1337  to  1340,  instigated  by  the  Vatican,  they 
carried  on  a  crusade  against  the  Bosnian  Bogomils;  and  in  the 
Er^jina  (Turkish  Croatia)  hostilities  were  resumed  at  intervak 
until  the  Turkish  conquest. 

The  Turkish  Otcupaium:  c.  1336-1718. — Here,  as  risewbere, 
the  Ottoman  invasion  was  farilitated  by  the  feuds  of  the  Christian 
sects.  When  King  Matthias  Corvinus  undertook  to  defend 
Slavonia  in  1490  it  was  too  late;  Matthias  lost  Symua  and  died 
in  the  same  year.  His  successor  I^dislaus  of  Poland  (14^(^1516) 
added  Slavonja  to  the  kingdoms  named  in  the  rcryal  title,  which 
now  included  the  words  "  King  of  Dahnatia  and  Croatia  and 
Slavonia"  {Rix  Dalntatttu  et  Croatiae  et  Slawniaf).  But  he 
failed  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  in  1526  destroyed  the  power  gf 
Hungary  at  the  battle  of  Moh&cs.  In  1537  the  Croats  were 
compelled  to  swear  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  who 
had  been  elected  king  of  Hunfary.  Ferdinand  founded  the 
generalcy  of  Karlstadt  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
military  frontier.  The  province^  of  Agram,  Warasdin  and 
Kreutz,  previously  included  in  Slavonia,  were  added  to  Croatia, 
to  counterbalance  the  loss  of  teiritaiy  in  the  Krajina.  Through- 
out the  century  the,  Turks  continued  to  extend  their  conquests 
until,  in  1606,  the  emperor  retained  only  western  Croatia,  with 
the  cities  ol  Agram,  Karlstadt,  Waraadiii  aod  Zeng&  During 
the  same  period  the  doctrines  of  die  Reionnation  had  spread 
among  the  Croatsj  but  they  were  forcibly  suppressed  in  1607- 
1610.  The  military  occupation  by  the  Turks  left  little  perma- 
nent impression;  colonization  was  aevez  attempted;  4nd  the 
continuous  wars  by  which  the  victors  strove  to  secure  or  enlarge, 
their  dominions  north  of  the  Save  left  no  timefor  the  introduction 
of  Moslem  religion  or  civilisation  among  the  vanquished.  Thus 
in  the  reconquest.  of  Croatia^lavonia  there  was  none  of-  the 
local  opposition  wliidi  afterwards  hindered  theAustriaQ  occupa- 
tion of  Bosnia.  The  successes  of  Prince  Eugenfl  iv  1697  ted 
two  years  later  to  die. peace  of  Carlowitz,  by  which  the  Turks 
ceded  the  greater  part  of  Slavonia  and  Hungary  to  Austria; 
and  the  remainder  was  surrendered  in  1718  by  the  treaty  of 
Fassarowitz.  Only  Turkish  Croatia  henceforth  remained  part  of 
the  Qttoman  empire. 

Austrian  and  French  Supremacy:  171* -j^i^— Austrian 
influence  predominated  throughout  Ctoatia-Slavonia  during 
most  of  the  rSth  century,  although  Slavonia  was  constitutienalty 
regarded  as  belonging  U>  Hungary.  De^ite  Magyar  protests 
the  misleading  name  "  Croatia "  was  popularly  and  evea  in 
official  documents  applied  to  the  whole  country,  including  1  the 
purely  Slavonian  provinces  o£  Virovitica,  Poi^  and  Synnia. 
From  1767  to  1777  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalrnatia- were  col- 
lectively naoted  Illyria,  and  governed  from  Vi«ma,  but  each  of 
these  divisions  was  subsequently  declared  ar  separate  kingdom, 
with  a  separate  administration,  while  the  military  frontier 
remained  under  military  rule.  In  1776  the  Croatian  seaboard, 
which  had  previously  been  under  the  same  .administiation  as 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  coast,  was  annexed  to  Croatia,  but  three 
years  later  Fiume  was  declared  an  integral  part  of  Hungary. 
These  administrative  changes,  and  .eqtedally  the  brief  existence 
of  united  "  0yria,"  stimulated  the  dormant  nationaliBm  td  the 
Croats  aitd  their  jealousy  of  the  Magyars,  In  1809  Austria 
was  forced  to. surrender  to  Napoleon  a  large  part  of  Croatia, 
with  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Carinthia,  C&rnicJa,  Gtin  and  Gradisca. 
These  territories  received  the  name  of  the  Blyiian  Provinces, 
and  remained  under  French  rule  until  1813.  All  the  Croats 
capable  of  service  were  enrolled  under  the  French  flag;  their 
country  was  divided  for  administrative  purpDfie>  inSo  Craatie 
civile  and  Crtalie  nilUaife.  In  1 8 14  Dalmatia  was  incorporated 
in  Austria,  while  Istria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  Gfir^  and  Gradisca 
became  the  lUyrian  kingdom  of  Austria,  and'  reMdned  their 
united  government  until   1849.    Croatia  and,  Slavonia  were 


declared  appanages  of  the .  Hungarian  Qsava—portes  adtuxae^ 
or  subject  provinces,  according  to  the. Magyars;  regno  sedo, 
or  aUied  kingdoms,  according  to  their  own  .view.  Eaoh  phrase 
afterwards  became  the  watchword  of  a  political  party:  neither 
is  accurate.  The  Croats  preserved  their  local  autonomy,  the 
use  of  their  language  for  official  purposes,  their  elected  diet  and 
other  andent  instituIi<HU,  hut  Hungariaii  control  ,was  represented 
by  the  ban. 

The  Nalionol  Renvoi. — The  Croats  acquiesced  in  their  position 
of  inferiority  until  1S40,.  when  the  Magyars  endeavoured  to 
introduce  Hungarian  as  the  official  language.  A  natioti&Iist 
or  "  lUyrist "  party  was  formed  under  Count  Pra£kovL£  and 
Bishop  J.  Strossmayer  iq.v.)  to  combat  Hungarian  influenoe 
andpromote  the  union  <d  the"  Illytian"  Slavs,  i.e.  the  Slovenes, 
Croats  and  Serbs.  Ljudevit  Gaj,  the  leading  Croatian  publicist, 
strongly  supported  the  movement.  The  elections  iif  1^3  were 
marked  by  a  series  of.  sanguinary  conflicts  between  JUyrista 
and  Magyarists,  but  not  until  1848  were  the  lUyrists  returned  to 
office.  One  of  their  leaders,  Baron  Josef  Jellachich,  was  appointed 
ban  in  r848.  He  strongly  advocated  the  union  of  Croatia  with 
Carinthia,  Camiola  ajul  Styria,  but  found  his  poUqr  thwarted 
as  much  by  the  apathy  of  the  Slovenes  as  by  the  hogtihty  of  the 
Magyars.  A  Croatian  deputation  was  received  at  Innsbruck 
by  Ferdinand  V,,  but'  before  its  arrival  the , HuDganaiu  had 
obtained  a  royal  manifesto  hostile  to  lUyrism.  Biit  failure  only 
increased  the  agitation  am^cmg  the  southeni  Slavs;  all  attenpta 
at  mediation  proved  unBi,^cessful,  and  on  the  31st  of  August 
the  Croats  claimed  to  have  convmced  the  king,  that  justice  was 
on  their  side.  On  the  nth  of  September  the  advance-guard  of- 
thdr  army  crossed  the  Drave  under  the  owunand  of  Jellachich. 
On  the  99tb  they  were  driven  back  from.  Pikoxd  by  tbei 
Hungarians,  and  retired  towards  Vienna;  they  subsequeatly 
aided  the  Austrian  army  asajnst  the  Hunganan  Tevolutionaries 
(see  jEixAcmcH,  Josef,  and  HimeuiY:  Hiftory).  The  consti- 
tution of  (849  proclaimed  Croatia. and  Slaivonia  separated  ftOBL 
Hungary  and  united  as  a  single  Ausitrian  crownlaad,  to  which 
was  arme;fed  the  Crciatian  littoral,  includir^  Fiume.  Austrian 
suprcma^  histed : until  1867;  no  ban  was  appoiittcd,  and  owing 
to  the  su^tension  o£  local  autonomy  from  1850  to  i860  this 
period  is  known  as  "  the  ten  years  of  reaction."  It  was  ended 
by  the  celebrated  "  October  Diploma  "  of  the  30th  of  Octx^r 
i860,  which  promised  the. restoration  of  conjitltutioBal  lib^ty.- 
But  the  so-called  " Oonstitutipn  of  February"  (»i8t  Februajy' 
t86i)  placed  all  practical  power  in  the  hands  <rf  an  executive 
controlled  by  the  govetument  at  Vienna.  The  newly  elected 
diet  was  soon  dissolved  for  its  advocacy  of  a  great.  South  Slavonic 
confederation  under  imperial  rule,  and  no  other  was  elected 
until  1865. 

,  From  1865  to  1867.  Strossmayer  and  the  nationalists  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  fonmation  of  a  subordinate.  AustiiaiL 
kingdom  CMuprising  Dalmatia,  Croatia-Slavonia.  and  the 
islands  of  the  Quamero.  The  Magyars  had,  however,  resolved 
to  subject  Croatia-Siavonia  to  the  crown  <A  St  Stephen,  and  in 
1867  had  secured  control  of  (he  finances  and  electoral  machinery 
The  office  of  ban  was  revived,  and  its  holder.  Baron  Levin  Rauch, 
was  an  ardent  M^yarist.  At  the  elections  of  December  186;. 
a  majority  of  Hungarian  partisans  was  easily  obtained,  and 
on  the  39th  of  January  the  diet  passed  a  resolutioa  in  favour 
of  reunion  with  Hungary.  The  whole  Opposition  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  a  protest  against  the  alleged- 
illegality  of  the  elections;  but  by  the  25th  of  June  the  Croatian 
commismoneis  and  the  Hungarian  government  bad  framed  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  ratified  in  September.  Besides 
substituting  Hungarian  for  Austrian  sovereignty,  it  provided 
that  the  diet  and  the  ban  should  control  local  affairs,  subject 
to  the  Croatian  minister  in  the  Hungarian  cabins,  and  that 
Croatia-Slavonia  should  pay  55%  of  its  revenue  to  Hungary  bx 
mutual  and  imperial  expenses;  but  shdidd  be  represented  in 
the  Hungarian  parliament  by  thirty-six  delegates,  and  should 
continue  to  use  Serbo-Crotttian  as  the  official  language.  Hungary 
guaranteed  that  the  45  %  Detained  by  the  territorial  goverrmieBt 
abould  be  not  less  than  two  and  a  h^E  miUioii  guUen  (^150,000)'. 
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In  May  1870  Finine  vas  annexed  to  Hungary,  but  in  1873  the 
Croats  received  as  compensation  an  increase  of  their  guaranteed 
revenue  to  £350,000,  an  addition  of  seven  to  the  number  of  their 
representatives  at  Bu(l^>est,  and  a  promise  that  the  military 
frontier  should  be  incorporated  in  the  existing  civil  provinces. 
In  1877  a  convention  with  Hungary  regulated  the  control  of 
public  estates  in  the  military  frontier,  and  on  the  isth  of  July 
1881  the  frontier,  including  the  district  of  Sichelburg  claimed 
by  Camiola,  was  handed  over  to  the  local  administration. 

Mean-while  the  events  of  187  5-1878  in  theBalkans,  culminating 
in  thk  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  revived 
the  Station  for  a  "  Great  Croatia."  A  party  separate  from 
die  regular  (^position,  and  known  as  the  "Party  of  the  Ri^t," 
was  funned  to  oppose  the  Magyarists.  Its  activity  resulted 
in  the  riots  of  1883,  which  were  with  difficulty  quelled;  in  1885 
its  leader,  N.  Starievif,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
the  violence  of  his  speeches  against  the  ban.  Count  Khuen- 
H^derv&ry.  In  1888  the  moderate  Oppositirai  also  lost  ita 
leader.  Bishop  Strossmayer,  who  was  censured  by  the  'Idng  on 
account  of  his  famous  Panslavist  telegTafn  to  the  Russian  Church 
(see  Stbossmaves).  In  18S9  the  financial  agreement  with 
Hungary  Was  revised  and  Che  contribution  of  Croatia- Slavonia 
to  the  expenses  shared  with  Hungary  or  common  to  the  whole 
6f  the  Dual  Monarchy  was  raised  by  i  %.  This  added 
bsrden  combined  with  bad  harvests,  a  fall  in  the  revenue  and  a 
deficit  in  the  budgiJt  to  heighten  popular  discontent.  Count 
Khuefl-H6dcrviry  was  reqxinsiblc  for  several  administrative 
improvements,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  country  declined  from 
year  to  year.  The  government  was  accused  of  illegal  inter- 
fetence  with  the  elections,  with  the  use  of  tlie  Hungarian  arms 
and  language  in  official  documents,  and  with  undue  harshness 
intheceasoishipofthepress.  lnMayi903  there  were  outbreaks 
of  rioting  in  Agram,  Sissek  and  other  towns,  besides  serious 
agrarian  disturbances  directed  against  the  Magyarist  land- 
owners; in  a  debate  in  the  Reichsrath  (18th  May)  an  Austrian 
deputy  named  Bianchini  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  induce  the 
imperial  government  to  intervene.  At  the  end  of  June  Count 
Khuen-HMerviry  was  made  Hnngarian  prime  minister;  Count 
T.  7ejafevi£  succeeded  him  as  ban,  and  restored  quiet  by 
promising  freedom  of  assembly  and  greater  liberty  of  the  press. 
Since  i8g8  tbe  financial  agreement  had  only  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year.  But  the  estimates  for  1904  revealed  another 
heavy  deficit;  and  this  was  only  paid  by  Hungary  on  condition 
that  the  agreement  should  be  renewed  until  the  31st  of  December 
1913,  and  the  contribution  of  56%  maintained. 

The  constitutional  crisis  of  1905  in  Hungary  stimidated  the 
nationalist  agitation.  A  congress  of  Croatian  and  Dalmatian 
deputies  met  at  Spalato  to  advocate  Serbo-Croatian  unity,  and 
in- 1906  the  municipality  of  Agram  endeavoured  to  petition  the 
king  in  favour  of  union  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  This 
propaganda  was  severely  discouraged.  Baron  Ranch,  appointed 
ban  in  1906,  refused  to  summon  the  diet,  in  which  he  could  not 
eomi&and  a  single  vote,  and  much  excitement  was  caused  in  igop 
by  the  trial  of  57  nationalist  leaders  for  high  treason.  The  pdicy 
of  the  nationalists,  who  now  aimed  at  the  political  union,  under 
the  king-emperor,  of  all  Serbo-Croats  in  Austria-Hungary — 
upwards  of  4,soo,oo&— was  less  visionary  than  the  older  lllyrism, 
and  iess  aggressively  Panslavist.  It  no  longer  sought  to 
include  Carinthia,  Camiola  and  Styria  in  the  proposed 
''■Great  Croatia."  It  was  opposed  by  Austria  as  tending  to 
create  a  new  and  formidable  Slavom'c  nation  within  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  by  Hungary  as  a  menace  to  Magyar  predominance 
bi  Transleitbania. 

,  . ,  Lat^gmge  and  LMeratwe. 

For  the  placb  of  the  Croatian  dialecU  among  Slavonic 
langamu  generally,  see  Slavs.  7%e  Croatian  dialects,  like 
the  Servian,  have  graduaOy  developed  from  the  Old  Slavonic, 
which  survives  in  medieval  liturgies  and  biblical  or  apocrypha) 
i^ritings.  The  course  of  this  devel<^ment  was  simOar  in  both 
cnea,  except  that  the  Croats,  owing  to  their  dependence  <» 
Austda^Hungary,  were  not  so  deeply  influenced  ais  the  Serbs  by 


Byzantine  culture  in  the  middle  ages,  and  by  Russian  linguistic 
forms  and  Russian  ideas  in  modem  times.  The  Orthodox  Serbs, 
moreover,  use  a  modified  form  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  Croats  use  Latin  characters,  except  in  a 
few  liturgical  books  which  are  written  in  the  ancient  Glagolitic 
script.  As  the  literary  language  of  both  nations  is  now  practi- 
cally the  same,  and  b,  indeed,  ctanmonly  known  as  "  Serbo- 
Croatian,"  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  article  Sebvia: 
Language  and  Literature,  for  an  account  of  its  history,  of  its 
chief  literary  monuments  up  to  the  19th  century  and  inclurfve 
of  Dalmatian  literature,  and  of  the  principal  differences  between 
the  dialects  spoken  in  Servia  and  Croatia- Slavonia. 

The  three  most  important  Croatian  dialects  are  known  as 
the  Cakavti,  CakavHina  or,  in  Servian,  Ckakavski,  spoken  along 
the  Adriatic  littoral;  the  Stekanci  {SlokatHina,  ShUkavsk^i, 
spoken  in  Servia  and  elsewhere  in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula;  and  the  Kajkatci  [KajkatStina,  Kaykavski),  spoken 
by  the  partly  Slovene  population  of  the  districts  of  Agram, 
Warasdin  and  Kreuz,  "ITiis  classification  is  based  on  the  form, 
varying  in  different  localities,  of  the  pronoun  la,  ftp,  or  kaj, 
meaning  "  what.'" 

The  C^kavci  literature  inchides  most  of  the  Works  of  the 
Dalmatian  writers  of  the  r5th  and  16th  centuries — the  golden 
age  of  Serbo'Crdatian  literature.  Its  history  is  indissOlufoly 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Stokavci,  which  ultimately  super- 
seded it,  and  became  the  literary  language  of  all  the  Serbi>- 
Croals,  as  it  had  long  been  the  language  of  the  best  national 
ballads  and  legends. 

Kajkavci  had  f rom  abouf  1 550  to  1830  a  distinctive  literalure, 
consisting  of  chronicles  and  histories,  poems  of  a  religious  or 
educatiooal  character,  fables  and  moral  tales.  These  writings 
possess  more  philological  interest  than  literary  merit,  and  are 
hardly  known  outside  Croatia-Slavonia  and  the  Slovene  districts 
of  Austria. 

Apart  from  the  Kejkavd  dialect,  the  whole  body  of  Serbo- 
Croatian  literature  up  to  the  19th  century  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  common  heritage  of  Serbs  and  Croats.  The  linguistic 
and  literary  reforms  which  Dossitey  Obradovich  and  Vuk 
Stefanovich  Karajich  carried  out  in  Servia  about  the  close  of 
this  period  helped  to  stimulate  among  the  Croats  a  new  interest 
in  their  national  history,  their  traditions,  folk-songs  and  folk- 
tides.  One  result  of  this  nationalist  revival  was  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  made  between  1814  and  1830  to  raise  the  Cakavci 
dialect  to  the  rank  of  a  distinctive  literary  language  for  Croatia- 
Slavonia;  but  the  Illyrist  movement  of  1840  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  StokaVci,  whidi  was  already  the  vernacular  of  the  majority 
of  Serbo-Croats.  Ljudevit  Gaj  (1809-1872),  though  he  failed 
to  create  an  artificial  literary  language  by  the  fusion  of  the 
principal  dialects  spoken  by  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  was 
by  his  championship  of  lUyrism  instrumental  in  securing  the 
triumph  of  the  Stokavci.  Gaj  was  a  poet  of  considerable  talent, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  Croatian  journalism.  Among  othef 
writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  may  be  mentioned 
Ivan  Maituranie  (1813-1890),  whose  first  poems  were  published 
in  the  Datnca  iiirska  ("lllyrian  Dawnstar"),  a  joum^  founded 
and  for  a  time  edited  by  Gaj.  In  1846  Maiuranii  published  his 
Sntrt  Smail  Ago  Cengita  ("Death  of  Ismail  Aga  CengiC"), 
called  by  Serbo-CroaU  the  "  Epos  of  Hate."  This  remarkable 
poem,  written  in  the  metre  of  the  old  Servian  ballads,  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  life  in  Bosnia  under  Turkish  rule,  and  of  the 
hereditary  border  feuds  between  Christians  and  Moslems.  In 
later  life  MaJutanii  distinguished  himsaf  as  a  statesman^  and 
became  ban  of  Croatia  from  1873  to  1880.  Other  writers  repre- 
sentative of  Croatian  literature  before  1867  were  the  lyric  poet 
Stanko  Vrae  (1810-T851)  and  Dragurin  Rakovac  (1813-1854), 
the  author  of  many  patriotic  songs. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  at  Agram, 
in  1867,  the  study  of  science  and  history  received  a  new  impetus. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Franko  Rafki  (1815-1894)  the  academy, 
with  ite  journal  the  Rod  jugoskovtnske  Akademije,  became  the 
headquarters  of' an  active  group  of  savants,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Vastroslav  Jagi£  (b.  1838),  sometime^tor  of  the. 
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Ardm  fUr  slansche  Phildogie;  the  historians  Sime  LjubiE 
(1833-1896)  and  Vjekoslav  KIai£,  author  of  several  standard 
works  OD  Croatia  and  the  Croats;  the  lexicographer  Bogoslav 
Sulek  (1816--1S9S);  the  ethnographer  and  philologist  Franko 
Karelac  (1811-1874},  In  Dalmatia,  where  the  Ragusan  jottmal 
Slotinac  has  served,  like  the  Agram  Rod,  as  a  focus  of  Uteiaiy 
activity,  there  have  been  numerous  poets  and  prose  writers, 
assodated,  in  many  cases,  with  the  Ulyrist  or  the  nationalist 
propaganda.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Count  Medo 
Puae  <i82i-i882),  and  the  dramatist  Matija  Ban  {1818-1903), 
whose  tragedy  iSeyrimak  is  considered  by  many  the  finest 
dramatic  poem  in  the  Serbo-CroaUan  language. 


bj;  C.  Diener,  F.  E.  Suesa,  R.  Hoemes  and  V.  UhKg  (Leipzig,  190^) ; 
DU  dsttrreick-^HgaHsekt  Monarckie  in  Wott  ttnd  Biid,  vol.  xnv., 
edited, by  J.  von  Weiten  (Vieona.  1^)1  FAhnr  durch  Ungam, 
Kreatien  vnd  Slaaxmien,  by  B.  Allfildi  (Vienna,  1900) ;  Reisefuhnr 
dutch  Kroalien  und  Slateonten,  by  A.  Lukiif  (AeTam.  1893) ;  Vegela- 
tbmsMrkSUnisiB  von  Krqpiitn,  by  A.  Neilreich  (Vienna.  i86S); 
"  Die  Blowenen,"  by  J.  Suman,  and  "  Die  Kroaten,"  by  F.  Stat4, 
in  vol.  1.  (A  Die  Votker  Osterreich-Ungams  (Vienna,  iSSi-iSSa); 
Die  Strbakroalen  4er  adriatischtn  Kusltnlander,  by  A.  Weisbach 
(Berlin,  I88d) ;  and  the  map  ZinUjovid  Hrvaiske  t  SUoMmije,  by 
M.  KatzensChlBger  (Vienna,  1895).  The  only  detailed  history  is  one 
in  Serbo-CrcKtian,  written  by  a  anccension  of  the  highest  --~'- — 
-  -''lorities,  ar"*  --"-'■-'-- ^  i... .,. _<-_... l  r....  _..-.  . .  .,. ..  , 
\  1861). 


IS6^,  ike);  Jitrd  rtf,ni  Croaliae,  Dalmatiae,  ct  Slatumiae  cum  privi- 
teeiis,  by  J.  Kukuljevif  (Agram,  1861-1863)^  UanumetUa  kislorica 
Sbaorum  nieridionalium,  by  V.  Malcushev,  in  Latin  and  Italian, 
with  notes  in  ^avonic  (Belgrade,  1885):  Dt  rnno  Dalmatiae  el 
Croatian,  by  G.  Lucio  (Amsterdam,  1666;  »ee  Dalnatia,  under 
bfljlicwraphy) ;  Regno  digit  Sloi/i.  by  M.  Orbini  (Pesaro,  1601); 
and,  for  ecclesiastical  history,  Utyricum  sacrum,  by  D.  Farlatus  and 
others  (Venice,  lysi-iSio).  See  also  Hrvatska  i  Hrvati,  by  V.  Klaid 
(Agram,  iSoo,  &c.) ;  and  Sitaoonien  torn  10.  bii  turn  13.  JtUirhandtrl, 
translated  from  the  Serbo-Croatian  of  KlaK  by  J.  von  Voinifld 
(Agram,  1882).  (K.  G.  J.) 

CROCIDOUTB,  a  mineral  described  in  1815  by  M.  H.  Klaproth 
under  the  name  Blaveisemkin  (blue  ironstone],  and  in  1831 
by  J.  F.  Hausmann,  who  gave  it  its  present  name  on  account  of 
its  nap-like  appearance  (Gr.  Kptntbs,  nap  of  cloth).  It  is  a  blue 
fibrous  mineral  belonging  to  the  amphibole  group  and  closely 
related  to  riebeckite;  diemically  it  is  an  iron  sodium  silicate. 
Its  resemblance  to  asbestos  has  gained  for  it  the  name  Cape 
Asbestos,  the  chief  occurrence  being  in  Cape  Colony.  The 
mineral  suffers  alteration  by  removal  of  alkali  and  peroxidation 
of  the  ferrous  iron,  and  further  by  deposition  of  silica  between 
the  fibres,  or  by  their  replacement  by  silica;  a  hard  siliceous 
mineral  is  thus  formed  which  when  polished  shows,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  fibrous  structure,  a  beautiful  chatoyance  or  silky 
lustre.  This  is  the  ornamental  stone  which  is  known  when  blue 
as  "  hawk's-eye,"  and  when  of  rich  golden  brown  colour  as 
"tiger-eye."  The  latter,  which  represents  the  final  alteration 
of  the  croddolite,  has  become  very  fashionable  as  "  South 
African  cat's  eye,"  and  is  often  termed  "croddolite,"  though 
practically  only  a  mixture  of  quartz  with  brown  oxide  of  iron. 
The  foUowhig  are  analyses  by  A.  Renard  and  C.  Klement  of  the 
unaltered  crocidtdite  and  of  the  blue  and  brown  products  of 
alteration: — 


Silica    ,.,,-. 
Ferric  oxide     .     . 
Alumina          ... 
Ferrous  oxide  . 
Magnesia  .... 

Lime 

Soda 

Potash 

Water 

Total    .     . 

Croddolite. 

Hawk's-eye. 

Tiger-eye. 

51-89 

19-22 

'7-53 

0-40 
7-71 

93-45 
a -41 
0-23 
1-43 

O-Jl 

0-13 

0-82 

93-05 

Sa 

0-26 
0-44 

076 

101-69 

9869 

100- 1 1 

Another  alteration  product  of  the  croddolite,  consisting  of 
silica  and  ferric  hydrate,  has  been  called  griqualandite.  Crod- 
dolite and  the  minerals  resulting  from  its  alteration  occur  in 
seams,  associated  with  magnetite  and  other  iron-ores,  in  the 
jasper-slates  of  the  Asbestos  Mountains  in  Griqualand  West, 
Cape  Colony.  It  is  known  also  from  &  few  other  localities,  but 
only  in  subordinate  quantity.     (See  Cat's-Eve.) 

CROCKET  (Ital.  uncineUt,  Ft.  crocket,  crosse,  Ger,  HSkletn, 
KnoUen),  in  architecture,  an  ornament  running  up  the  sides  of 
gablets,  hood-moulds,  pinnades,  spires;  generally  a  winding 
stem  like  a  creeping  plant,  with  flowers  or  leaves  projecting  at 
intervals,  and  terminating  in  a  finial. 

CROCKBTT,  DAVID  (1786-1836),  American  frontiersman, 
was  bom  in  Greene  county,  Tennessee,  on  the  17th  of  August 
1786.  His  education  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the  rough  school 
of  experience  in  the  Tennessee  backwoods,  where  be  acquired 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  hunter,  trapper  and  marksman.  In  1813- 
1814  he  served  in  the  Creek  War  under  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
subsequently  became  a  colonel  in  the  Tennessee  militia.  In 
1831-1824  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  having  won 
bis  election  not  by  political  speeches  but  by  telling  stories.  lii 
1817  he  was  elected  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives  as 
aJacksoriDemocrat,andwasre-electedini8z9.  At  Washington 
his  shrewdness,  eccentric  manners  and  peculiar  wit  made  him 
a  conspicuous  figure,  but  he  was  too  independent  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  all  Jackson's  measures,  and  ^s  opposition  to  the 
president's  Indian  policy  led  to  administration  influences  being 
turned  against  him  with  the  result  that  he  was  defeated  fbr 
re-election  in  1831.  He  was  again  elected  in  1833,  but  in  183s 
lost  his  seat  a  second  time,  being  then  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  many  distinctively  Jacksonian  measures.  Discouraged  and 
disgusted,  he  left  his  native  state,  and  emigrated  to  Texas,  then 
engaged  in  its  struggle  for  independence.  There  he  lost  his  life 
as  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio  on  tbe  6fh 
of  March  1836. 

A  so-called  "  autobiography,"  which  he  very  probably  dictated 
or  at  least  authorized,  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1834;  ^ 
work  purparting  to  be  a  coodRuation  of  this  autobiwraphy  and 
entitled  Colonti  CrockeU'i  ExptoiU  and  Adtienhires  in  f«ciM  (Phil- 
adelphia,  1836)  is  undoubtedly  spurious.  These  two  works  were 
subsequently  combined  in  a  single  volume,  of  "-■■■■ ' 
several  editions.  Numerous  popular  biograpl 
the  best  by  £.  S.  Ellis  (Philadelphia,  1884}. 

CROCKBIT,  SAMUBL  RtfTHERPORD  (i860-  ),  Scottish 
novelist,  was  bom  at  Duchrae,  Galloway,  on  the  34th  of 
September  i860,  the  son  of  a  Galloway  farmer.  He  was  brought 
upon  a  Galloway  farm,  and  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University 
in  1879.  After  some  years  of  travel  he  became  in  1886  minister 
of  Penicuik,  but  eventually  abandoned  the  Free  Church  ministry 
for  novel-writing.  The  success  of  Mr  J.  M.  Barrie  had  created 
a  demand  for  stories  in  the  Scottish  dialect  when  Mr  Crockett 
published  his  successful  story  of  The  Slickii  Minister  in  1893, 
It  was  followed  by  a  rapidly  produced  series  of  popular  novels 
dealing  often  with  the  past  history  of  Scotland,  or  with  his  native 
Galloway.  Such  arc  The  Raiders,  The  Lilac  Sun-honnet  and 
Mad  Sir  Uchired  in  1894;  The  Men  oj  Iht  Moss  Hags  in  1895; 
Cleg  Kelly  and  The  Grey  Man  in  1896;  The  Surprising  Adten- 
tvrts  of  Sir  Toady  Lion  (1897);  The  Red  Axe  (1898);  K& 
Kennedy  (i^gg);  Joan  of  the  SmtriUTaHd  anA  Little  Anna  Mark 
in  1900;  Flower  0'  the  Com  (1902) ;  Red  Cap  Tales  (1904),  &c. 

CROCKFORD,  WILLIAM  (1775-1844),  proprietor  Of  Crock- 
ford's  Club,  was  bom  in  London  in  1775,  the  son  of  a  fishmonger, 
and  for  some  time  himself  carried  on  that  business.  After 
winning  a  large  sum  of  money — according  to  one  story  £100,000 
— either  at  cards  or  by  running  a  gambling  establishment,  he 
built,  in  1827,  a  luxurious  gambling  house  at  50  St  James's 
Street,  which,  to  ensure  exdusiveness,  he  organized  as  a  dub. 
Crockford's  quickly  became  the  rage;  every  English  social 
celebrity  and  every  distinguished  foreigner  visiting  London 
hastened  to  become  a  member.  Even  the  duke  of  Wellington 
joined,  though,  it  is  averred,  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  blackball 
his  son.  Lord  Douro,  should  he  seek  election.  Hazard  was  the 
favourite  game,  and  very  large  sumschangedhaads.  Crockiord 
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Ktiredin  1:840,  when,  in.the  expressive  language  of  Captain  R.  H. 
Gronow,  he  had  "won  the  whole  of  the  ready  money  of  the 
(ben  existing  generation."  He  took,  indeed,  about  ^fj, 300,000 
out  of  the  club,  but  subsequently  lost  most  of  it  in  unlucky 
speculations.     Crockford  died  on  the  Z4th  of  May  1844.. 

See  John  Timbe,  Cl«i  Life  0}  London  (London,  1866) ;  Gronow, 
CiUbnlies  of  Lopdoh  arui  Paris,  3rd  aeries  (London,  1S65). 

CROCODILE,  a  name  for  certain  reptiles,  taken  from  ancient 
Gr.  mp&iJhas,  signifying  lizard  and  newt;  with  reduplication 
mfuxtpHihas,  and  by  metathesis  ultimately  Kpoii6du>^.  Hero- 
dotus makes  mention  of  them,  and  tells  us  that  the  Egyptian 
name  was  champsa.  The  Arabic  term  is  ledschvn.  The  same 
root  kar  leads  through  something  like  bor-kar-ta,  g^harta 
illatard  in  Breton),  to  Iqcerla  and  to  "liEard."  L^certa  in  turn 
has  become,  in  Spanish,  ktgarlo,  which,  with  the  article,  fi  lagarto, 
is  the  origin  of  the  term  "alligator."  This  wojcd  is,  however, 
artificial,  altboufth  now  widely  used;  Spanish  and  Portuguese- 
speaking  people  in  America  universally  call  the  crocodile  and  the 
alligator  simply  lagarto,  wluch  is  never  intended  tor  lizard. 

The  Crocodilia  form  a  separate  order  oj  reptiles  with  many 
peculiarities.  The  prpmaxillae  are  short  and  always  enclosietbe 
nostrfls.  The  posterior  nares  or  choanae  open  far  behind  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  in  recent  forms  within  the  pterygoids.  The 
under  jaws  are  hinged  on  to  the  quadrate  bones,  which  extend 
obliquely,  backwards^  and  are  immovably  wedged  in  between  the 
squamosal  and  the  lateral  occipital  wings.  The  teeth  form  a 
complete  series  in'  the  under  jaw,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  cm  the 
premaiiUary  and  maxillary  bones.  They  are  conical  and  deeply 
miplanted  in  separate  sockets.  They  are  often  shed  throughout 
life,  the  successors  lying  on  the  inner  side,  and  with  their  caps 
partly 'fitting  into  the  wide  open  roots  of  the  older  teeth.  Especi- 
ally in  alligators  the  upper  teeth  overlap  laterally  those  of  the 
lower  jaw,  whilst  in  most  crocodiles  the  overlapping  is  less 
marked  and  the  teeth  mostly  interlock,  a  feature  which  increases 
with  the  slenderness  of  the  snout.  In  old  specimens  some 
of  the  longer,  lower  teeth  work  their  tips  into  deep  pits,  and 
ultimately  even  perforate  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  first  and  second  vfiWebrae  each  have  a  pair  of  long, 
movable  ribs.  ■  Tb*re  isa  compound  abdominal  sternum.  The 
so-called  pubic  bones  are  large  and  movable.  There  are  five 
fingers  and  four  to^,  provided  with  claws,  excepting  the  outer 
digits. 

The  tongue  is  flat  ^d  tihiflEi-xtMiidied  :hy  its  ^rbole  under 
surface;  its  hinder  margin  is  raised  into  a  transverse  fold, 
which,  by  meeting  a  similar  fold  frorn  the  palate,  can  shut  ofi  the 
mouth  completely  from,  the  wide  cavity  of  the  throat.  DorsaUy 
the  posterior  nare^  open  into  this  cavity,.  Consequently  the 
beast  can  tie  submerged  in  the  water,  with  only  the  nostrib 
exposed,  and  with  the  inoutb  open,  and  breathe  without  water 
entering  the  windpipe.  Within  theglottis  is  a  pair  of  membranous 
folds  which  serve  as  vocal  cords;  all  the  Crocodilia  are  possessed 
of  a  loud,  bellowing  voice. 

The  stomach  is  globular,  rather  muscular,  with  a  pajr  of 
tendinous  centres  like  those  of  birds;,  its  size  is  comparatively 
small,  but  the  digestion  is  so  ri4>id  and  powerful  that  every 
bone  of  the  creature's  prey  is  dissolved  whilEt  still  being  stowed 
away  in  the  wide  and  long  gullet.  The  anal  opening  forms  a 
longitudinal  slit;  within  it,  arising  from  its  anterior  corner, 
is  the  unpaired  copulatory  organ.  The  vascular  Systran  has 
attained  the  highest  state  of  development,  of  all  reptjles.  The 
heart  is  practically  quadrilocular,  the  right  and  left  halves  being 
completely  partitioned,  except  for  a  small  communication,  the 
joTomcn  Panixzof,  between  the  right  and  left  aortae  where  these 
cross  each  other  on  leaving  their  respective  ventricles.  Theouter 
ear  lies  in  a  recess  which. can  be  closed  tightly  by  a  dorsal  flap  of 
skin.  'The  power  of  hearing  is  acute,  and  so  ia  the  sight,  the 
eyes  being  protected  by  upper  and  lower  fids  aj»d  by  a  nictitating 
membrane.  The  skin  of  the  whole  body  is  scaly,  with  a  hard, 
horny,,  waterproof  covering  of  the  epideraus,  but  between  these 
mostly  fiat  scales  the  skin  is  soft.  The  scutes  or  dermal  portions 
ot  the  scales  are  more,  or  less  ossified,  especially  on  the  back, 
and  formi  the   characteristic  derma)  armour.    The  skins  or 


"  bides  "  of  commerce  consist  entirely  of  the  tanned  cutis  rainu*, 
the  epidermis  and  the  horny  coverings  (rf  the  scutes.  All  the 
Crocodilia  possess  two  pairs  of  musk-glands  in  the  skin;  one  is 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  opening  of  the 
glands  is  slit-like  and  leads  into  a  pocket,  which  is  filled  with  a 
smeary,  strongly  scented  matter.  The  other  pair  lies  just  within 
the  lips  of  the  doacal  opening. 

Propagation  takes  placp  by  eggs,  which  aie  oval,  quite  white, 
with,  a  very  hard  and  strong  shell.  Their  size  varies  from  2  to 
4  in.  in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  species  and  the  age 
of  the  female.  ShelaysseveraldozeneggsJn  a  carefully  prepared 
nest.  The  Nile  crocodile  makes  a  hole,  in  white  sand,  which  is  then 
filled  up  and  smoothed  over;  the  mother  sleeps  upon  the  nest, 
and  keeps  watch  over  her  eggs,  and  when  thesf  are  near  hatching 
— after  about  twelve  weeks— she  removes  tie  18  in.  or  3  ft,  of 
sand.  Other  species,  espedaUy  the  alligators,  make  a  very  large 
nest  of  leaves,  twigs  and  humvis,  scraping  together  a  mound 
about  a  yard  high  and  two  or  more  yards  in  diameter.  The 
eggs,  in  several  layers,  are  laid  near  the  top.  The  adults  fre- 
quently dig  long  subterranean  passages  into  the  banks  of  streams, 
and,  during  dry  seasons,  they  have  been  found  deep  in  the 
hardened  mud,  whence  they  emefge  with  the  beginning  of  the 
rains.  Hiey  si^nd  most  of  their  time  in  the  water,  but  arc  als« 
very  fond  of  basking  in  the  hot  sun  On  the  banks  of  rivets  or  in 
marges,  usually  with  the  head  turned  towards  the  water,  to 
which  they  take  on  the  slightest  alarm.  They  can  walk  perfectly 
well,  and  tbey  do  so  deliberately  with  the  whole  body  raised  & 
little  above  the  ground.  When  their  pools  dry  up,  or  when  in 
search  of  i>ew  hunting-grounds,  they  sometimes  undertake  long 
wanderings  over  land.  But  the  water  is  their  true  element. 
They  swim  rapidly,  propelled  by  the  powerful  tail  and. by  the 
mostly  w^bed  limbs,  or  they  submerge  thnnsej vies,  with  only  tJie 
tip  of  the  nose  and  the  eyes  sliowing,or  sometimes  also  the  back. 
They  then  look  Kke  floating  logs;  and  thus  they  float  or  gently 
approach  their  prey,  which  consists  of  anything  they  can  over- 
power. Many  a  large  mammal  coming  to  drink  atits  accustomed 
place  is  dragged  into  the  water  by  the  larking  monster.  Ceitainly 
th6re  are  occasional  man-eaters  amongst  them,  and  in  some 
countriea  tbey  are  much  feared.  As  a  rule,  hQ.weVffT  theFS'C 
sft,  wary  amd  suspicious  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  ^proach, 
and  their  haunts  are  so  well  stocked  with  fish  and  other  ^me  \hvk 
tbey  make  ofi  and  hide  rather  than  attack  a  man  swimming 
in  their  waters.  Butifadogissentintherewill  bea  suddenyelpj 
the  splash  from  ^  big  tail,, and  a  widening  eddy. 

Crocodile  stories,  not  all  fabulous,  are  plentiful,  and  begin 
with  one  of  the  oldest  writings  in  the  world,  the  book  of  Joh- 
"Canst  thou  draw  leviathan  with  a  book?  or  his  tongue  with 
a  cord  which  thou  lettest  dpwn?  .  .  .  Lay  thine  band  upon  him, 
remember  the  battle,  do  no  moce."  This  is  a  very  inLeresting 
passage,  since  it  can  apply  only  to  a  large-sized  crocodile.  Now 
nothing  is  known  of  the  occunenceof  such  in  Arabia,  but  a  few 
specimens  of  rather  small  size  seem  still  to  exist  in  Syria,  in  thfl 
Wadi  Zerka,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Jordan. 

Crocodiles  are  caught  in  various  ways,  —  for  instance,  witb 
two  pointed  sticks,  which  are  fastened  crosswise  within  the  bait, 
an  animal's  entrails,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope.  When  the 
creature  bas  swallowed  the  spiked  bait  it  keeps  its  jaws  so  firmly 
closed  that  it  can  be  dragged  out  of  the  water.  A  kind  of  plover, 
Pluvianus  aegypHus,  often  sits  upon  basking  crocodiles,  and, 
since  the  latter  often  rest  with  gaping  mouth,  it  is  possiblie  that 
these  agile  birds  do  pick  the  reptiles'  teeth  in  search  of  parasites. 
Being  a  very  watchful  bird,  its  cry  of  warning,  when  it  flies  off 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  is  probably  appreciated  by  the 
crocodile.  But  the  story  of  the  ichneumon  or  mongoose  is  a 
fable.  Although  an  inveterate  destroyer  of  eggs,  this  little 
creature  prefers  those  of  birds  and  the  soft-shelled  eggs  at  lizards 
to  the  very  hard  and  strong-shelled  eggs  which  are  deeply  buried 
in  the  crocodile's  nest. 

Considering  the  interest  which  is  taken  in  trocodiles  and  their 
allies,  on  account  of  their  size,  their  dangerouA  nature  and  the  sporting 
trophies  which  they  yield,  the  following  "  key,"  based  upon  easily 
ascertained  characters  of  the  skiil],  is  given. 
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I.  Snout  v«nr   lone  *'*^   Aea&ce.     Tbe  mandibnlaf   Bymj^idB 
.extends  ba^waxds  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  tooth. 

(a)  Nasal  bonea  verj;  small,  and  widely  separated .  from  tbe 

premaxilla  (which  encloBes  the  nostrils)  by  themaxiilariea 

which  join  each  other  for  a  long  distance  aloi^  the  dorsal 

rnkt-Une. .  .  .  Ca»ialis  gantetieut  of  India,  the  "  gharial  " 

or  fiih-cvter. 

(6)  Nas(tl  bonea  longj  so  aa  to  be  in  contact  with  the 

at  the  hinder  corner  of  the  bostril  grt 

schtttfii  of  Borneo,  Malacca  and  Sumatra. 

It.  Snout  mostly  trianeular  or  rounded  off.    The  mandibular 

wfSBfAiyKa  does  not  reach  beyond  the  eighth  tooth. 

(a)  Thefourth  mandibular  tomh  fits  into  a  notch  in  the  upper 
JBw.    CfococUIu. 


letrasfns  of  West  Sfrica. 
{b)  Fourth  mandibular  tooth  fitting  into  a  pit  in  the  upper  jaw. 
AlBgBtors. 

I .  Without  a  bony  nasal  scfitum. . . .  CatntoH,  Ceatial 

and  South  America, 
a.  Nasal  bon«8  dividing  tiie  nasal  groove. .  .  .Alii- 

gator,  America  and  China. 
The  genus  CrocodUus  contains  seven  species.  C.  vulgaris  or 
nilolicus  of  most  of.  Africa,  is  found  from  tke  Senegal  to  Egypt 
and  to  Madagascar,  reaching  a  length  of  15  ft.  It  has  eighteen 
or  nineteen  upper  and  fifteen  lower  teeth  on  each  side.  C. 
palustrii,  the  "  mugger  "  or  "  marsb  crocodile  "  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  extends  westwards  into  Baluchistan,  eastwards  into  the 
Malay  islands.  It  has  nineteen  upper  and  lower  teeth  on  either 
aide.  The  scutes  on  the  neck,  six  in  number,  arc  packed  closely 
together,  the  four  t^iggest  forming  a  square.  The  length  of 
I  z  ft.  is  a  fair  size  for  a  large  specimen.  C.  Parosia  or  biporcalut 
is  easily  recognised  by  the  prominent  longitudinal  lidge  which 
extends  In  front  of  each  eye.  Specimens  of  more  than  20  ft, 
in  length  are  not  Uncommon,  and  a  monfiter  of  33  ft.  is  on  record. 
It  is  essentially  an  inhabitant  of  tidal  waters  and  estuaries, 
and  often  goes  out  to  sea;  hence  its  wide  distribution,  from 
the  whole  coast  of  Bengal  to  southern  Chj'na,  to  the  northern 
coasts  of  Australia  and  even  to  the  Fiji  islands,  Australians 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  their  crocodiles  alligators.  C.  calt- 
pkmctusialhe  common  crocodile  of  West  Africa,  easily  recognised 
by  the  slender  snout  which  resembles  that  of  tJie  gavial,  but  the 
mandibular  S3rmphysis  does  not  reach  beyond  the  eighth  tooth. 
C.  johmtoni  of  northern  Australia  and  Queensland  is  allied  to 
the  last  species  mentioned,  with  which  it  agrees  by  the  slender 
snout.  Lastly  thete  are  two  species  of  true  crocodil^sin  America, 
C.  iniermedius  of  the  Orinoco,  allied  to  the  former,  and  C, 
(t»i«ricamuor[i<wJt»6f  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America 
to  Veneiuela  and  Ecuador;  its  characteristic  feature  is  a  median 
tidge  or  swelling  on  the  sOout,  which  is  rather  slender. 

The  above  list  shows  that  the  usual  statement  that  crocodiles 
inhabit  the  Old  World  and  alligators  the  New  World  is  not 
strictly  true.  In  the  Tertiary  epoch  alligators,  crocodiles  and 
long-soouted  gavials  Existed  in  Europe.  (H.  F.  G,) 

CBOCOITB,  a  mineral  consisting  of  lead  chromate,  PbCrOi, 
and  crystallizing  in  the  monoclinlc  system.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  point,  being  identical  in  composition  with  the  artificial 
product  chrOme-yeHpw;  it  1^  the  only  chromatp  of  any  import- 
ance found  in  nature.  It  was  discovered  at  Berezovsk  near 
Ekaterinburg  in  the  Urals  in  iy66;  and  named  crocoise  by 
F.  S.  Beudant  in  183  2,  from  the  Greek  Kpinax,  saffron  in  allusion 
to  its  colour,  a  name  first  altered  to  crocoisite  and  afterwards 
to  cTOCoite.  It  is  found  as  well-developed  crystals  of  a  bright 
hyacinth-ied  colour,  which  ace  transKicent  and  have  an  ada- 
mantine to  vitreous  lustre.  On  exposure  to  light  much  of  th£ 
transhicency  and  brilliancy  is  lost.  The  streak  is  orange-yellow; 
hardness  i\-y,  ^edfic  gravity  6-a.  In  the  Urals  the  crystals 
are  found  in  quartz-veins  traversing  granite  or  gneiss:  othei 
localities  which  have  yielded  good  crystallized  specimens  an 
Copgonbas  dp  Cajjipo  near  Ouro  Preto  in  Brazil,  Luzon  in  the 
FhilippuBes,  and  Umtali  in  Mashooaland.  Gold  is:*often  found 
■ssocialed  with,  this  mineraJ.  Crystals  far  surpassing  in  beauty 
any  previously  luown  have  been  found  in  the  Adelaide  Mine  at 


£>Undas,  Tasmania;  they  are  long  slender  prisms,  3  or  4  in.  in 
length,  with  a  brilliant  lustre  and  colour. 

Associated  with  cr6coite  at  Berezovsk  are  the  closely  allied 
minerals  phoenicochroite  and  vauquelinite.  The  former  is  a 
basic  lead  chromate,  FbiCriOg,  and  the  latter  a  lead  and 
copper  phosphate-chromate,  2(Pb,Cu)Cr04.  CPb,Cu)i(PO0i. 
Vauqudinite  forms  brown  or  green  monodinic  crystals,  and 
"was  named  after  L.  X.  Vauquelin,  who  in  1797  discovered 
(simultaneously  with  and  independently  of  M.  H.  Klaproth) 
the  element  chromium  in  crocoite.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CROCUS,  a  botanical  genus  of  the  natural  order  Iridaceae, 
containing  about  70  species,  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
Uid  temperate  Asia,  and  especially  developed  in  the  dry  country 
of  south-eastern  Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia.  The 
plants  are  admirably  adapted  for  climates  in  which  a  seakon 
favourable  to  growth  alternates  with  a  hot  or  dry  season; 
during  the  latter'tbey  remain  dormant  beneaUi  the  ground  in 
the  form  of  a  short  thickened  stem  protected  by  the  scaly  remains 
of  the  bases  of  last  season's  leaves  (known  botanically  as  a 
"corrn").  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  season  of  growth,  new 
flower-  and  leaf-bearing  dioots  are  developed  from  the  corm  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  food-stuff  stored  within  it.  New  conns  are 
prodaced  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  by  these  the  plant  is 
multiplied. 

lliese  crocuses  'of  the  flower  garden  are  mostly  hortimltur^ 
varieties  of  C.  mtmuj,  C.  terskalor  &ad  C.  awrewr  (Dtitch  crocus), 
the  two  larmer  yielding  the  white,  purple  and  striped,  and  the 
latter  the  yf^ow  varieties.  The  crocus  succeeds  in  any  fairly 
good  garden  soil,  and  is  usually  planted  near  the  edges  of  beds 
or  borders  in  theflowet  garden;  or  in  brbadtsh  pitches  at  intervals 
dong'  the  mixed  borders.  The  conns  should  be  planted  3  in. 
below  the  surface,  and  as  they  become  crowded  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  replanted  with  a  refrcahraent  of  the  soil,  at  least 
every  five  or  six  years.  Crocuses  have  also  a  pleasing  effect 
when  dotted  about  on  the  lawns  and  gtassy  baolcs  pf  the.  pleasure 
ground. 

Some  of  the  best  of  the  varieties  are; — Purple:  David  Rizzio, 
Sir  J.  Ftankhn,  purpureus  grandiflofus.  Striped:  Albion,  La 
Majestueuse,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Mme  Mina. 
While:  CaroUne  Chisholm,  Mont  Blanc.     Yellow:  Large  Dutch. 

The  spedes  of  crocus  are  not  very  readily  obtainable,  but 
those  who  make  a  specialty  of  hardy  bulbs  ought  certainly  to 
search  them  out  and  grow  them.  They  require  the  same  culture 
as  themore  familiar  garden  varieties;  but,  as  some  of  them  ar^ 
apt  to  suffer  from  excess  of  moisture,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  them 
in  prepared  soil  in  a  raised  pit,  where  they  are  brought  nearer 
to  the  tye,  and  where  they  can  be  sheltered  when  necessary  by 
glazed  sashes,  which,  however,  should  not  be  dosed  except 
w4ien  the  plants  are  at  rest,  or  during  inclement  weather  in  order 
to  protect  the  blossoms,  espedajly  in  the  case  of  winter  flowering 
spedes.  The  autumn  blooming  kinds  indude  many  plants  o^ 
very  great  beauty.     The  foUowing  species  are  recommended: — : 

Spring  flowering: — Yellow:  C.  aiireui,  aureus  vai.  sulphureus, 
chrysOnthK,  Olivieri,  Korolkowi,  Balansae,  ancyrensis,  Susianus, 
stttlarii.  Lilac:  C.  Imperati,  Sieberi,  etrttscus,  ternus,  Tomor- 
sinianus,  banaticus.  White:  C.  bifiorus  and  vars.,  candidus, 
tertius  vars.     Striped:  C.  versicolor,  reiiculatus. 

Autumn  flowering: — YeUovi:  C  Sckarojani.  (.Hoc:  C. 
asturicus,  canctllatus  var.,  cUicicus,  ftjianh'tnw  (iridifiorus), 
longifiorus,  medius,  nudijtorus,  pukUelluS,  Sakmtmni,  saiiviu 
vars.  speciosus,  sonaivs.  White :  caspius,  cancella/us,  hadrlalicus, 
maralhonisius. 

Winter  flowering:— C.  hyemtuis,  laevigatas,  vilellinus.  . 

CROESUS,  last  king  of  Lydia,  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty,' 
(560-546  B.C.),  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes  after  a  war  with  his 
half-brother.  He  completed  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  capturing 
Ephesus,  Miletus  and  other  places,  and  extended  the  Lydian 
empire  as  far  as  the  Halys.  His  wealth,  due  to  trade,^  was 
proverbial,  and  he  used  part  of  it  in  securing  alliances  with  the 
Greek  states  whose  fleets  might  supplement  his  own  army. 
Vaiv>us  legends'were  told  abtout  turn  by  the  Greeks,  one  <i<f  the 
most  famous  being  that  of  Solon's  visit  to  him  with  the  li 
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it  conveyed  of  the  divine  nemeaa  which  waits  upon  ovennucfa 
prosperity  {Hdt.  i.  29  seq.;  hut  sec  Solon).  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  empire  (549  b.c.)  Croesus  found  himself 
confronted  by  the  rising  power  of  Cyrus,  and  along  with 
^abonidoa  of  B&bylon  took  measures  to  resist  it.  A  coalition 
was  formed  between  the  Lydian  and  Babylonian  kings,  Egypt 
promised  troops  and  Sparta  its  fleet.  But  the  coalition  was 
defeated  by  the  rapid  movemenU  of  Cyrus  and  the  tresidiery  of 
Euiybatus  of  Ephesus,  who  fled  to  Persia  with  the  gold  that  had 
been  entrusted  to  him,  and  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  cod- 
federatea-  .  Fortified  with  the  Delphic  oracles  Croesus  marched 
t9  the  frontier  of  iiis  empire,  but  after  some  ioitJal  successes 
fortune  turned  against  him  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
^dis.  Here  be,  was  followed  by  Cyrus  who  took  the  city  by 
sioim^  We  may  gather  from  the  recently  discovered  poem  <^ 
B^ccbylides  (iii.  33-63)  that  he  hoped  to  eacape  his  conqueror 
,by  burning  himself  .with  his  wealth  on  a  funeral  pyre,  like 
Saracus,  the  taat  king  of  Assyria,  but  that  he  fell  info  the  hands 
of  Cyrus  before  he  could  effect  bis  purpose.'  A  different  version 
of  tbestory  is  given  (from  Lydicui  sources)  by  Herodotus  (followed 
by  Xenophou),.who  ipaius  Cyrus  condemn  his  prisoner  to  be 
liur^t  alive,  a  mode  f^i  death  hardly  consistenl  with  the  Persian 
jevt^ence  fbr  fijre.  Apollo,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
pious  worshiiqaer,  and  the  name  of  Solon  uttered  by  Croesus 
ics\iltec|  in,  his.  deliverance.'  According  to  Ctesias,  who  oses 
l>eiS>aA  sources,  and  say;  nothing  of  the  attempt  to  bum  Croesus, 
he  subsequeatly  became  attached  to  the  court  of  Cyius  aitd 
received  the  governorship  of  Barene  in  Media.  Fragments  of 
oolumns  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  oow  in  the  British  Museum 
have  upon  them  a  dedication  by  Croesus  in  Greek. 
■  See  R.  Schubert,  De  Croeso  et  Solonefabuia  (1868);  M.  G.  Radet, 
Za  Lydie  et  k  monde  grec  au  temps  des  Mermnades  (iSga-iS^l; 
Al  S.  Murray,  Jmtni.  Hell.  Studtet,  X.  pp.  I-IO  (1889);  for  the 
•apposition  that  Croesus  did  actually  pensfa  on  hU  own  pyre  see 
G.  B.  Grundy,  Great  Ftrsdnn  W^r,  p.  aS;  Giote,  Sist,  of  Grtect 
(ed.  1907),  p.  104.     Cf.  CyxuS;  Lvdia.       .    . 

CROPT;  sir  ETERBERT,  Bart.  (1751-1816),  English  author, 
was  bom  ^t  p.unster  Park,  Befksbire,  on  the  ist  of  November 
17,51,  son  of  Herbert  Croft  (see  below)  of  Stifiord,  Essex.  He 
matriculated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  in  March  1771, 
and  was  subsequently  entered  at  Lincoln's  Iuil  He  w^s  called 
to  thebar,  but  ini783  returned  to  Oxford  with  a  view  to  prepar- 
ing for  holy  orders,  In.ij86  he  received  ^^  vicarage  of  Prittlc 
well,  Essex;  but  he  remained  at  Oxford  for  some  .years 
accumulating  materials  for  a  proposed  English  dictionary. 
He  was  tnicc  married,  and  00,  the  day  after  his  second  wedding 
day  he  was  imprisoned  at  Exeter  for  debt.  .  He  then  retired  to 
Hamburg,  and  two  years  later  his  library  was  sold.  He  had 
succeeded  in  1797  to  the  title^  but  not  to,  the  estates,  of  a  distant 
cousin,  Sir  John.  Croft,  the  fourth  baronet.  He  returned  to 
England  in  iSoo,  but  went  abroad  once  more  in  i8oa.  He  Lived 
near  Amiens  at  a  house  owned  by  Lady  Jlary  Hamilton,  said 
to  have  been  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leveo  and  Melville.  Later 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  a6th  of  April  1816. 
In  some  of  his  numerous  literary  enterprises  he  had  the  help  of 
Charles  Nodicr.  Croft  wrote  the  Life  of  Edward  Young  inserted 
in,  Johnson's  Lives  of  Ike  Poeta..  In  17,80  he  published  Love 
and  Madness,  a  Story  too  true,  in  a  series  gj  UUers  between  Parties 
vdMse  natties  could  perhaps  be  mentioned  were  they  less  known  or 
less  lamented.  This  book,  which  passed  through  seven  editions, 
narrates  the  passion  of  a  clergyman  named  James  Hackman  for 
Martha  Kay,  mistress  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  was  shot  by 
her  lover  as  she  was  leaving  Covent  Garden  in  1779  (see  the 
Case  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  James  Hackman,  x77()}. 
Love  and  Madness  has  permanent  interest  because  Croft  inserted, 
among  other  miscellaneous  matter,  information  about  Thomas 
Chatterton  gained  from  letters  which  he  obtained  from  the  poet's 
sister,  Mrs  Newton,  under  false  pretences,  and  used  without 
payment.  Robert  Soutbey,  when  about  to  publish  an  edition 
of  Chatterton's  works  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  published 
(November  175)9)  details  of  Croft's  proceedings  in  the  Monthly 


Review.  To  this  attack  Croft  wrote  a  reply  addressed  to  Johm 
Nichols  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  afterwards  printed 
separately  as  Chatlerlon  and  Love  and  Madness  .  .  .  (1800). 
This  tract  evades  the  main  accusation,  and  contains  much  abuse 
of  Soutbey.  Croft,  howevra,  supplied  the  material  for  the 
exhaustive  account  of  Chatterton  in  A.  Kippis's  Biographia 
BrUannica  (vol.  iv.,  1789).  In  1788  he  addr^sed  a  letter  to 
William  Pitt  on  the  subject  of  a  new  dictionary.  He  criticized 
Samuel  Johnson's  efforts,  and  in  1790  he  claimed  to  have  collected 
11,000  words  used  by  excellent  authorities  but  omitted  by 
Johnson.  Two  years  later  he  issued  proposals  for  a  revised 
edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  but  subscribers  wer«  lacking  and 
bis  itx  vols,  of  MS.  remained  unused.  Croft  was  a  good  scholar 
and  linguist,  and  the  author  of  some  curious  books  in  French. 

The  Love  Letters  of  Mr  H.  and  Miss  R.  177S-177Q  were  edited 
from  Croft's  book  by  Mr  Gilbert  Butkcbs  (1895).  See  also  John 
Nichols's /UwlroiHTM  .    .    .  (183S),  v.  aoa-3i8. 

CROFT,  SIR  JAMES  (d.  1590),  lord  deputyof  Ireland,  belonged 
to  an  old  family  of  HacfordshiTe,  which  cotinty  he  represented 
in  parliament  in  1541.  He  was  made  governor  of  Haddington 
ift  IS49,  and  became  lord  deputy  of  Irdand  in  1551.  There  be 
effected  litde  beyond  gaining  for  himself  the  reputation. ^f  a 
conciliatory  disposition.  Croft  was  all  his  life  a  double-de^er. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
but  was  released  and  treated  with  consideration  by  Elizabeth 
after  her  accession.  Hfe  was  made  governor  of  Berwick,  where 
he  was  Visited  by  John  Kpoz  in  1559,  and  where  he  busied 
himself  actively  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Protestants,  though 
in  I560  he  was  suspected, probably  with  good  reason, of  treason- 
able correspondence  with  Mary  of  Guise,  the.  Catholic  regent  of 
Scotland;  and  for  ten  years  he  was  out  of  public  employment. 
But  in  1570  Elizabeth,  who  showed  the  greatest  forbearance 
and  favour  to  Sir  James  Croft,  made  h'"!  a  privy  councillor 
and  controller  of  her  household.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  trial  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  in  1588  was 
sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  arrange .  peace  with  the  duJ^e 
of  Farma.  Ctoft  established  private  relations  with  Parma,  for 
which  on  his  return  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  was  released 
before  the  end  of  1589,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  September  ^^f^ 

Crofl's  eldest  son,  Edward,  was  put  on  his  trial  in  1589  on 
the  curious  charge  of  having  contrived  the  death:  of  the  earl 
of  Leicester  by  witchcraft,  in  revenge  for  the  earl's  supposed 
hostility  to  Sir  James  Croft.  '  Edward  Croft  was  father  of  Sir 
Herbert  Croft  (d.  1633),  who  became  a  Roman  CathoUc.  and 
wrote  several  controversial  pieces  in  defence  of  that  faith.  His 
son  Herbert  Crpft  (1603-1691),  bishop  of  Hereford,  after  being 
for  some  time,  hke  his  father,  a  member  of  the  Roman  church, 
returned  to  the  church  of  England  about  1^0,  and  about  tea 
years  later  was  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  and  obtained  within  a 
few  years  a  prebend's  stall  at  Worcester,  a  canonry  of  Windsor, 
and  the  deanery  of  Hereford,  all  of  which  preferments  he  (ost 
during  the  Civil  War  and  .Commonwealth. ..  By  Charies  II.  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Hereford  in  i66l.  Bishop  Croft  was  the 
author  pf  many'books  and  pamphlets,  several  of  tfa^n  agflinst 
the  Roman  CathoEcs;  and  one  of  his  works,. entitled  Tht  Naked 
Truth,  or  the  True  StaU  of  the  PrimUive  Ckwch  (London,  1675), 
was  very  celebrated  in  its  day,  and  gave  rise  to  iprplongHl 
controversy!  The  bishop  died  in  1691.  His  son  Herbert  ,was 
created  a  baronet  in  1671,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Herberf 
Croft  (g. p.),  the  18th  century  writer. . 

BtBLiOGRAPHY.— See  Richard  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  (he  Ttidors, 
vol.  i.  (3  vols.,  London.  1885);  David  Lloyd,  Stale-.  Worthies  from 
the  Rrformation  to  the  Remliition  (2  vols.,  London,  1766);  John  Strype, 
Anntus  of  the  Reformation  (Oximd,  (8134),  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  tnal  of  Edward  Croft;  S.L..Lee'B  art.  "  Croft.  Sir  James,"  in 
Diet,  of  National  Biography  vol.  xiii.;  and  for  Bishop  Croft  sea 
Anthony  k  Wood.  Athenae  Oxonienses  (ed.  Bliss,  1813-1830)1  John 
Lo  Neve.  FasH  Ealesiae  Anglicanae  (ed.  by  T.  D.  Hardy.  Oxford, 
1854)- 

CROFT  (or  Ckofis),  WILLIAM  (t67&<i737),  English  composer, 
was  bom  in  1O78,  at  Nether  Ettfngton  in  Warwickshire.  He 
received  Hb  musical  education  In  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr  Blow. 
He  early  obtained  the  place  of  orgatUst  of  St  Anne's,  Soho,  and 
in  1700  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Ciapd 
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Royal.  Id  1707  be  was  f^>poittted  joint-organist  with  Slow; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1708  he  became  solo  organist, 
and  also  master  of  the  childieu  and  composer  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  besides  being  made  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  1713  he  wrote  a  brief  introduction  on  the  history  of  Enghsh 
church  music  to  a  collection  of  the  words  of  anthems  which  he 
had  edited  under  the  title  of  Dimne  Harmony.  In  1713  he 
obtained  his  degree  of  doctor  of  music  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 
In  1734  he  published  an  edition  of  his  choral  music  in  3  vols, 
folio,  under  the  name  of  Musica  Sacra,  or  Seka  Anlhems  in 
xore,/oT  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seeen  and  eight  voices,  to  which 
is  added  the  Burial  Service,  as  it  is  occasionally  performed  in 
Westmimter  Abbey.  This  handsome  work  included  a  portrait  of 
the  composer  and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  executed  on  pewter 
plates  and  in  score.  John  Page,  in  his  Harmonia  Sacra,  published 
in  1800  in  3  vols,  folio,  gives  seven  of  Croft's  anthems.  Of 
instrumental  music.  Croft  published  six  sets  of  airs  for  two  violins 
and  a  bass,  six  sonatas  for  two  Sutes,  six  solos  for  a  Hute  and  bass. 
He  died  at  Bath  on  the  14th  of  August  1737,  and  was  buried  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Humphrey 
Wyrley  Birch.  Burney  in  his  History  of  Music  devotes  several 
pages  of  his  third  volume  (pp.  603-613)  to  Dr  Croft's  life,  and 
criticisms  of  some  of  his  anthems.  During  the  earlier  period  of 
bis  hfe  Croft  wrote  much  for  the  theatre,  including  overtures 
and  incidental  music  for  Courtship  i  la  mode  (1700),  The  Funeral 
(1702)  and  The  Lying  Lover  (1703). 

CROFTER,  a  term  used,  more  particularly  in  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  Scotland,  to  designate  a  tenant  who  rents  and 
cultivates  a  small  holding  of  land  or  "  croft."  This  Old  English 
word,  meaning  originally  an  enclosed  field,  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  Dutch  krofi,  a  field  on  bigh^ouud  or  downs.  The  ultimate 
origin  is  unknown.  By  the  Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act  1886, 
a  crofter  is  defined  as  the  tenant  of  a  holding  who  resides  on 
his  holding.tbe  annual  rent  of  which  does  not  exceed  ^£30  in  money, 
and  which  is  situated  in  a  crofting  parish.  The  wholesale  dear- 
ances  of  tenants  from  their  crofts  during  the  19th  century, 
in  violation  of,  as  the  tenants  claimed,  an  implied  security  of 
tenure,  has  led  in  the  past  to  much  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
crofters  to  secure  consideration  of  their  grievances.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  royal  commissions  and  of  considerable  legisla- 
tion, but  the  effect  of  the  Crofters  Act  of  1886,  with  subsequent 
amending  acts,  has  been  to  improve  their  condition  markedly, 
and  much  of  the  agitation  has  now  died  out.  A  history  of  the 
legislation  dealing  with  the  crofters  is  given  in  the  article 
Scotland. 

CROKER,  JOHN  WILSON  (1780-1857),  British  sutesman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Galway  on  the  30th  of  December  1780, 
being  the  only  son  of  John  Crokcr, the  surveyor-general  of  customs 
and  excise  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  graduated  in  1800.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  i8oa  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar.  His  interest  in  the  French  Revolution  led  him  to 
collect  a  large  number  of  valuable  documents  on  the  subject, 
which  arc  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1804  he  published 
anonymously  Familiar  Epistles  to  J.  F.  Jones,  Esquire,  on  the 
State  of  the  Irish  Stage,  a  series  of  caustic  criticisms  in  verse  on 
the  management  of  the  Dublin  theatres.  The  book  ran  through 
five  editions  in  one  year.  Equally  successful  was  the  Intercepted 
Letter  from  Canton  (1805),  also  anonymous,  a  satire  on  Dublin 
society.  In  1807  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  The  State  of 
Ireland,  Past  and  Present,  in  which  he  advocated  Catholic 
emancipation. 

In  the  following  year  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Downpatrick,  obtaining  the  seat  on  petition,  though  he  had 
been  unsuccessful  at  the  poll.  The  acumen  displayed  in  his 
Irish  pamphlet  led  Spencer  Perceval  to  recommend  him  in  1808 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  as  his  deputy 
in  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  This  connexion  led 
to  a  friendship  which  remained  unbroken  till  Wellington's  death. 
The  notorious  case  of  the  duke  of  York  in  connexion  with  his 


abuse  of  military  patronage  fumiahed  him  vith  an  opportunity 
for  distinguishing  himself.  The  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
the  r4th  of  March  1809,  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  Colond 
Wardle,  was  regarded  as  the  most  able  and  ingenious  defence 
of  the  dtike  that  was  made  in  the  debate;  and  Croker  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  which  he 
held  without  interruption  under  various  administrations  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  He  proved  an  excellent  public  servant, 
and  made  many  improvements  which  have  been  of  permanent 
value  in  the  organization  of  his  office.  Among  the  first  acts  of 
his  official  career  was  the  exposure  of  a  fellow-official  who  bad 
misappropriated  the  public  funds  to  the  extent  of  £300,000. 

In  1837  he  became  the  representative  of  the  university  of 
Dublin,  having  previously  sat  successively  for  the  boroughs  of 
Athlone,  Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight),  Bodmin  and  Aldeburgh. 
He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  never  sit  in  a  reformed  parliament;  his  parlia- 
mentary career  accordingly  terminated  in  1833.  Two  years 
earlier  he  had  retired  from  his  post  at  the  admiralty  on  a  pension 
of  ;£i5oo  a  year.  Many  of  his  political  speeches  were  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  vigorous 
and  effective,  though  somewhat  unscrupulous  and  often  viru- 
lently personal,  party  debater.  Croker  had  been  an  ardent 
supporter  of  Peel,  but  finally  broke  with  him  when  he  began  to 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  use  (Jan.  1830)  the  term  "  conservatives."  He  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  contributors  on  literary  and 
historical  subjects  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  with  which  he  had 
been  associated  from  its  foundation.  The  rancorous  spirit  in 
which  many  of  his  articles  were  written  did  much  to  embitter 
parly  feeling.  It  also  reacted  unfavourably  on  Croker's  reputa- 
tion as  a  worker  in  the  department  of  pure  literature  by  bringing 
political  animosities  into  literary  criticism.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  younger  school  of  poets  who  were  in  revolt  against  the 
artificial  methods  of  the  i8th  century,  and  he  was  responsible 
for  the  famous  Quarterly  arricle  on  Keats.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
unjust  to  judge  Croker  by  the  criticisms  which  Macauiay  brought 
against  his  magnum  opus,  his  edition  oiBo&weil'&  Life  of  Johnson 
(183 1).  With  allits  defects  the  work  had  merits  which  Macauiay 
was  of  course  not  concerned  to  point  out,  and  Croker's  researches 
have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  subsequent  editors.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  Macauiay  had  personal  reasons  for  his  attack 
on  Croker,  who  had  more  than  once  exposed  in  the  House  the 
fallacies  that  lay  hidden  under  the  orator's  brilliant  rhetoric, 
Croker  made  no  immediate  reply  to  Macaulay's  attack,  but  when 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  History  appeared  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  the  inaccuracies  that  abounded  in  the 
work.  Crokcr  was  occupied  for  several  years  on  an  annotated 
edition  of  Pope's  works.  It  was  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  but  it  was  afterwards  completed  by  the  Rev.  Whitwell 
Elwln  and  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope.  He  died  at  St  Albans  Bank, 
Hampton,  on  the  10th  of  August  1857. 

Croker  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  original  from  which 
Disraeli  drew  the  character  of  "  Rigby  "  in  Coningsby,  because 
be  had  for  many  years  had  the  sole  management  of  the  estates  of 
the  marquess  of  Hertford,  the  "  Lord  Monmouth  "  of  the  story; 
but  the  comparison  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  sterhng  worth  of 
Croker's  character. 

The  chief  works  of  Croker  not  already  mentioned  were  his  Stories 


with  America;  A  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  Malacki  Malagrowther  (1826); 
Military  Etnents  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  (1831 );  a  translation 
of  Bassompierre  e  Embassy  to  England  (1819);  and  several  lyrical 


Lepd,LadyHerveyU62i-lSi3),AnAwalp<^'sLetUrsloLordHerlford 
(1834).  His  memoirs,  diaries  and  corre^mndence  were  edited  by 
LouisJ.  Jennings  in  1884  under  the  title  of  7**  Croker  Papers  (3  vols.). 
CROKER,  RICHARD  (1843-  ),  American  politician,  was 
bom  at  Blackrock,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  November  1843. 
He  was  taken  to  the  United  States  by  his  parents  when  two 
years  old,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
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City,  where  he  eventually  became  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall 
and  active  in  iU  politics.  He  was  aa  aldennan  from  1868  to  1870, 
a  coroner  from  1873  to  1876,  a  fire  commissioner  in  1883  and 
1887,  and  dty  chamberlain  from  1889  to  1890.  After  the  tall 
of  John  Kelly  he  became  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  (j.f.), 
and  for  some  time  almost  completely  controlled  the  organization. 
His  greatest  political  success  was  his  bringing  about  the  election 
ol  Robert  A.  van  Wyck  as  first  mayor  of  greater  New  York  in 
1897,  and  during  van  Wyck's  administration  Croker  is  popularly 
supposed  to  have  dominated  completely  the  government  of  the 
dty.  After  Croker's  failure  to  "  carry  "  the  dty  in  the  pre- 
sidential election  of  1900  and  the  defeat  of  1^  mayoralty 
candidate,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  in  1901,  be  resigned  from  his 
position  of  leadership  in  Tammany,  and  retired  to  a  country  life 
in  England  and  Ireland.  In  1907  he  won  the  Derby  with  his 
race-home  Orby. 

CROKBR,  THOMAS  CROPTOH  (1798-1854),  Irish  antiquary 
and  humorist,  was  bom  in  Cork  on  the  15th  of  January  1798. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  merchant,  but  in  1819,  through  the 
interest  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  was,  however,  no  relation 
of  his,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty.  Moore  was  indebted 
to  him  in  the  production  of  his  Irish  Mdodies  for  "  many  curious 
fragments  of  andent  poetry."  In  1825  he  produced  his  most 
popular  book,  the  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South 
of  Ireland,  which  he  followed  up  by  the  publication  of  his  Legends 
ef  the  Lakes  (1839),  his  AdvetUitres  of  Barney  Makoney  (1851), 
and  an  edition  of  the  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland  (1839).  In  1837 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Academy;  in  1839  and  1840 
he  helped  to  found  the  Camden  and  Percy  Sodeties,  and  in  1843 
the  British  Archaeological  Assodation.  He  wrote  Narratives 
Illustrative  of  the  Contests  in  Ireland  in  1641  and  1688  (1841),  for 
the  Camden  Sodety,  Historical  Songs  of  Ireland,  &c-(i84i),forthe 
Percy  Sodety,  and  several  other  works.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Hakluyt  and  the  Antiquarian  Society.  He  died  in  London 
on  the  8th  of  August  1854. 

CROLL,  JAMES  (1821-1890),  Scottish  man  of  sdence,  was 
bom  of  a  peasant  family  at  Little  Whitefield,  in  the  parish  of 
Cargill,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1831.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  unpromising  boy,  but  a  trifling  rircumstance 
aroused  a  passion  for  reading,  and  he  made  great  progress  in 
self-education.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  wheelwright  at  Collace 
in  Perthshire,  but  being  debarred  by  ill-health  from  manual 
labour,  be  became  successively  a  shop-keeper  and  an  insurance 
agent.  In  1859  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Andersonian  Museum 
in  Glasgow,  a  humble  appointment,  which,  however,  gave  him 
congenial  occupation.  In  1857,  being  deeply  impressed  by  the 
metaphysics  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  had  published  an  anony- 
mous volume  entitled  The  Philosophy  of  Theism;  but  his 
(»nnezion  with  the  Museum  induced  him  to  take  up  physical 
sdence,  and  from  1861  onwards  he  studied  with  such  perseverance 
that  he  was  enabled  to  contribute  papers  to  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  and  other  journals.  For  that  magazine  in  1864  be 
wrote  his  celebrated  essay  "  On  the  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Changes  of  Climate  during  Geological  Epochs."  This  led  to 
his  recdving  an  appointment  on  the  Scottish  Geological  Survey 
in  1867,  and  for  thirteen  years  be  took  charge  of  the  Edinburgh 
Office.  In  1875  he  summed  up  his  researches  upon  the  ancient 
condition  of  the  earth  in  his  Climate  and  Time,  in  their  Geological 
Rtiations,  in  which  he  contends  that  terrestrial  revolutions  are 
due  in  a  measure  to  cosmical  causes.  This  theory  exdted  warm 
controversy.  CroU's  replies  to  his  opponents  are  collected  in  his 
Climate  and  Cosmology  (1885).  He  had  been  compelled  by 
iU-health  to  withdraw  from  the  public  service  in  1880;  yet, 
working  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  harassed  by  the 
inadequacy  of  his  retiring  pension,  he  managed  to  produce 
Stellar  Evolution,  discussing,  among  other  things,  the  age  of  the 
sun,  in  1889;  and  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Evolution,  partly 
a  critique  of  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy,  in  1890.  He  died 
on  the  15th  of  December  r89o.  The  soundness  of  CroU's  astro- 
nomical theory  regarding  the  gladal  period  has  since  been 
criticized  by  E.  P.  Culverwell  in  the  Geological  Magasine  for 
1895,  andbyotheis;  and  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.    Never- 


theless It  must  be  admitted  that  his  character  as  a  sdentific 
worker  under  great  discouragements  was  nothing  less  than 
heroic.  The  hon.  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1876 
by  the  univet^ty  of  St  Andrews;  and  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
in  the  same  year. 


CROLT,  OEOROE  (17S0-1860},  British  divine  and  author, 
son  of  a  Dublin  physician,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  August  1780^ 
He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  after  ordination 
was  appointed  to  a  small  curacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  About 
1810  he  came  to  London,  and  occupied  himself  with  literary 
work.  A  man  of  restless  energy,  he  daims  attention  by  his 
extraordinary  versatility.  He  wrote  dramatic  critidsms  for 
a  short-lived  periodical  called  the  ffew  Times ;  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  contributors  to  Blackwood's  Magatine;  and  to  the 
Literary  Gaxette  he  contributed  poems,  reviews  and  essays  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects.  In  i8ig  he  married  Margaret  Helen 
Begbie.  Efforts  to  secure  an  English  living  for  Croly  were 
frustrated,  according  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  0an.  r86i), 
because  Lord  Eldon  confounded  him  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
of  the  same  name.  Excluding  his  contributions  to  the  daily 
and  weekly  press  his  chief  works  were: — Paris  in  181$  {r8i7), 
a  poem  in  imitation  of  Childe  Harold;  Catiline  (1832),  a 
tragedy  lacking  in  dramatic  force;  Salathiel:  A  Story  of  the 
Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future  (1829),  a  successful  romance 
of  the  "  Wandering  Jew  "  type;  The  Life  and  Times  of  his  laU 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth  (1830);  Marston;  or,  The  Sddier  and 
Statesman  (1846),  a  novel  of  modem  Ufe;  The  Modern  Orlando 
(1846),  a  satire  which  owes  something  to  Don  Juan;  and  some 
biographies,  sermons  and  theological  works. 

Croly  was  an  eSective  preacher,  and  continued  to  hope  for 
preferment  from  the  Tory  leaders,  to  whom  he  had  rendered 
considerable  services  by  his  pen;  but  he  eventually  received, 
in  183s,  the  living  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London,  from  a 
Whig  patron,  Lord  Brougham,  with  whose  family  he  was 
connected.  In  r847  he  was  made  afternoon  lecturer  at  the 
Foundling  hospital,  but  this  appointment  proved  unfortunate. 
He  died  suddenly  on  the  24th  of  November  r86o,  in  London. 

His  Poetical  Works  (a  vols.)  were  collected  in  1830.  For  a  list  of 
hia  works  see  Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature 
(1859). 

CROMAGNON  RACE,  the  name  given  by  Paul  Broca  to  a 
type  of  mankind  supposed  to  be  represented  by  remains  found 
by  Lartet,  Christy  and  others,  in  France  in  the  Cromagnon  cave 
at  Les  Eyzies,  Tayac  district,  Dordogne.  At  the  foot  of  a  steep 
rock  near  the  village  this  small  cave,  nearly  filled  with  debris, 
was  found  by  workmen  in  1868.  Towards  the  top  of  the  loose 
strata  three  human  skdetons  were  unearthed.  They  were  those 
of  an  old  man,  a  young  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter's  skuU 
bearing  the  mark  of  a  severe  wound.  The  skulls  presented  such 
special  characteristics  that  Broca  took  them  as  types  of  a  race. 
Palaeolithic  man  is  exclusively  long-headed,  and  the  dolicho- 
cephalic appearance  of  the  crania  (they  had  a  mean  cephalic  index 
of  73'34)  supported  the  view  that  the  "find"  at  Les  Eyzies 
was  palaeolithic.  It  is,  however,  inaccurate  to  state  that 
brachycephaly  appears  at  once  with  the  neolithic  age,  dolicho- 
cephaly  even  of  a  pronounced  type  pereisting  far  into  neolithic 
times.  The  Cromagnon  race  may  thus  be,  as  many  anthro- 
pologists believe  it,  early  neolithic,  a  type  of  man  who  spread  over 
and  inhabited  a  large  portion  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of  the 
Pleistocene  period.  Some  have  sought  to  find  in  it  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  present  populations  of  western  Europe. 
Quatrefages  identifies  Cromagnon  man  with  the  tall,  long-headed, 
fair  Kabyles  (Berbers)  who  still  survive  in  various  parts  of 
Mauritania.  He  suggests  the  introduction  of  the  Cromagnon 
from  Siberia,  "  arriving  in  Europe  simultaneously  with  the  great 
mammals  (which  were  driven  by  the  cold  from  Siberia),  and  no 
doubt  following  thdr  route." 

See  A.  H.  Keane's  EPitu^gy  (1896);  Mortillet,  It  Prihistoriqut 
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CROHARTT.  OBOReE  HACKOfZIB,  ist  Eaxl  of  (1630- 
1714),  Scottish  statesman,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John 
Mackenzie,  Bart.,  of  Tarbat  (d.  1654),  and  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  the  earls  of  Seafoith.  In  1654  he  joined  the  rising 
in  Scotland  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.  and  after  an  exile  of  six  years 
he  returned  to  his  own  country  and  took  some  part  in  public 
affairs  after  the  Restoration.  In  1661  he  became  a  lord  of  session 
as  Lord  Tarbat,  but  having  been  concerned  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
overthrow  Chu'les  II. 's  secretary,  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  he  was 
dismissed  from  office  in  1664.  A  period  of  retirement  followed 
until  1678  when  Mackenzie  was  appointed  lord  justice  general 
of  Scotland;  in  16S1  he  became  lord  clerk  register  and  a  lord  of 
session  for  the  second  time,  and  from  i6S3  to  1688  he  was  the 
chief  minister  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  Scotland,  being 
createdviscountof  Tarbat  in  i68j.  In  16S8,  however,  he  deserted 
James  and  soon  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  William  III., 
bis  experience  being  very  serviceable  to  the  new  government 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  From  1692  to  1695  Tarbat 
was  again  lord  clerk  register,  and  having  served  for  a  short  time 
as  a  secretary  of  state  under  Queen  Anne  he  was  created  earl  of 
Cromarty  in  1703.  He  was  again  lord  justice  general  from  1704 
to  1710.  He  warmly  supported  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  writing  some  pamphlets  in  favour  of  this  step,  and  be 
died  on  the  17th  of  August  1714.  Cromarty  was  a  man  of  much 
learning,  and  among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned  his 
Account  of  the  campiraciM  by  the  earls  of  Cowry  and  R.  Logan 
(Edinburgh,  1713)- 

The  earl's  grandson  George,  3rd  earl  of  Cromarty  (c.  1703- 
1766),  succeeded  his  father  John,  the  and  earl,  in  Februaiy  1731. 
In  1745  he  joined  Charles  Edward,  the  young  pretender,  and  he 
served  with  the  Jacobites  until  April  1746  when  be  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Sutherlandsbiie.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  he  obtained  a  conditional  pardon  although  his  peerage 
was  forfeited.     He  died  on  the  38th  of  September  1 766. 

This  earl's  eldest  son  was  John  Mackenzie,  Lord  Madeod 
(1737-1789),  who  shared  his  father's  fortunes  ini745  and  hia  fate 
in  1746.  Havingpleadedguiltyathis  trial  Madeod  was  pardoned 
on  condition  that  he  gave  up  all  his  rights  in  the  estates  of  the 
earldom,  and  he  left  England  and  entered  the  Swedish  army. 
In  thi"  servicehe  rose  to  high  rank  and  was  made  Count  Cromarty. 
The  count  returned  to  England  in  1777  and  was  successful  in 
raising,  mainly  among  the  Mackenzies,  two  splendid  battabons 
of  Highlanders,  the  brst  of  which,  now  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  served  under  him  in  India.  In  17S4  he  regained  the 
family  estates  and  he  died  on  the  :ind  of  April  1789.  Madeod 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  and  also  one  of  a 
campaign  in  Bohemia  in  which  he  took  part  in  1757;  both  are 
printed  in  Sir  W.  Fraser's  fiorii  ofCromartie  (Edinburgh,  1876}. 

Madeod  left  no  children,  and  Us  heir  was  his  cousin,  Kenneth 
Mackenzie  (d.  i70),  a  grandson  of  the  and  earl,  who  also  died 
childless.  The  estates  then  passed  to  Madeod's  sbter,  Isabel 
(1735-1801),  wife  of  George  Murray,  6th  Lord  Elibank.  In 
1861  Isabel's  descendant,  Anne  (1829-1888),  wife  of  George, 
3rd  duke  of  Sutherland,  was  created  countess  of  Cromartie  with 
remainder  to  her  second  son  Frauds  (1853-1893),  who  became 
eari  of  Cromartie  in  1888.  In  1895,  two  years  after  the  death  of 
Francis,  his  daughter  Sibell  Lilian  (b.  1878)  was  granted  by 
letters  patent  the  Utle  of  countess  of  Cromartie. 

CROMARTY,  a  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  the  county  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  1243.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  Cromarty  Firth,  5  m.  E.  by 
S.  of  Invergordon  on  the  opposite  coast,  with  which  there  is 
daily  commaunicatioo  by  steamer,  and  g  m.  N.E.  of  Fortrose, 
the  most  convenient  railway  station.  Before  the  union  of  the 
shires  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  it  was  the  county  town  of  Cromarty- 
shire, and  is  one  of  the  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary 
burghs.  Its  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  Gaelic  crim, 
crooked,  and  bath,  bay,  or  ard,  height,  meaning  either  the 
"  crooked  bay,"  or  the  "  bend  between  the  heights  "  (the  high 
rocks,  orSutors,  whichguard  the  entrance  to  the  Firth),  and  gave 
the  Utle  to  the  earldom  of  Cromarty.  The  prindpal  buildings  are 
the  town  hall  and  the  Hugh  Miller  Institute.     The  harbour. 


endosed  by  two  piers,  accommodates  the  herring  fleet,  but  the 
fisheries,  the  staple  industry,  have  declined.  The  town,  however, 
is  in  growing  rqiute  as  a  midsummeE  resort.  The  thatched  house 
with  crow-stepped  gables  in  Church  Street,  in  which  Hugh 
Miller  the  geologist  was  bom,  still  stands,  and  a  statue  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory.  To  the  east  of  the  burgh  is  Cromarty 
House,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  earls  of  Ross. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Thomas  Uiquhart,  the  translator 
of  Rabelais. 

Cromarty,  formerly  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was 
incorporated  with  Ross-shire  in  1889  under  the  designat<on  of  the 
county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  nudeus  of  the  county  con- 
sisted of  the  lands  of  Cromarty  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of 
the  Black  Isle.  To  this  were  added  from  time  to  time  the  various 
estates  scattered  throughout  Ross-shire — the  most  considerable 
of  which  were  the  districts  around  Ullapool  and  Little  Loch 
Broom  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  area  in  which  Ben  Wyvis  is 
situated,  and  a  tract  to  the  north  of  Loch  Fannich — which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  ancestors  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  (1630- 
i7i4),afterwardaViscount  Tarbat  {i68s)andiEt  eari  of  Cromarty 
(1703).  Desirousof  combining  these  sporadic  properties  into  one 
shire,  Viscount  Tarbat  was  enabled  to  procure  their  annexation 
to  his  sheriffdom  of  Cromarty  in  1685  and  1698,  the  area  of  the 
enlarged  county  amounting  to  nearly  370  sq.  m.    (See  Ross  AND 

CaOllAKTY.) 

CROMARTY  FIRTH,  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  belonging  to  the 
county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Scotland.  From  the  Moray  Firth 
it  extends  inland  in  a  westerly  and  then  south-westerly  direction 
for  a  distance  of  19  m.  Excepting  at  the  Bay  of  Nigg,  on  the 
northern  shore,  and  Cromarty  Bay,  on  the  southern,  where  it  is 
about  5  m.  wide  (due  N.  and  S.),  and  at  Alness  Bay,  where  it  is 
3  m.  wide,  it  has  an  average  width  of  i  m.  and  a  depth  varying 
from  5  to  JO  fathoms,  forming  one  of  the  safest  and  most  com- 
modious anchorages  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Besides  other 
streams  it  recdves  the  Conon,  Peffery,  Skiack  and  Alness,  and 
the  prindpal  places  on  its  shores  are  Dingwall  near  the  head, 
Cromarty  near  the  mouth,  Kiltearn,  Invergordon  and  Kilmuir  on 
the  north.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  precipitous  rocks — 
the  one  on  the  north  400  ft.,  that  on  the  south  463  ft.  high — 
called  the  Sutors  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  couple  of  shoe- 
makers (5coltce,souter),bendingovertheir  lasts.  There  are  ferries 
at  Cromarty,  Invergordon  and  Dingwall. 

CROME,  JOHH  (1769-1831],  English  landscape  painter, 
founder  and  chief  representative  of  the  "  Norwich  School," 
often  called  Old  Cromc,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  on  the  21st  of  December  1769.  His  father 
was  a  weaver,  and  could  give  him  only  the  scantiest  education. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  work  of  the  humblest  kind;  and 
at  a  &t  age  he  became  apprentice  to  a  house-painter.  To  this  step 
he  appears  to  have  been  led  by  an  inborn  love  of  art  and  the 
desire  to  acquaint  himself  by  any  means  with  its  materials  and 
processes.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  sometimes  painted 
signboards,  and  devoted  what  leisure  time  he  had  to  sketching 
from  nature.  Through  the  influence  of  a  rich  art-loving  friend 
he  was  enabled  to  exchange  his  occupation  of  house-paintet  for 
that  of  drawing-master;  and  in  this  he  was  engaged  Uiroughout 
his  life.  He  took  great  delight  in  a  collection  of  Dutch  picture 
to  which  he  had  access,  and  these  he  carefully  studied.  Ab»ut 
1790  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  WiUiam  Beechey,  whose  house  in 
London  he  frequently  visited,  and  from  whom  he  gathered 
additional  knowledge  and  help  in  his  art.  In  1805  the  Norwich 
Society  of  Artists  took  definite  shape,  its  origin  being  traceable 
a  year  or  two  further  back.  Crome  was  its  prewlent  and  the 
largest  contributor  to  its  aimual  exhibitiws.  Among  his 
pupils  were  James  Stark,  Vincent,  Thirtle  and  John  Bemay 
(Barney)  Crome  (1794-1841),  his  son.  J.  S.  Cotman,  too,  a 
greater  artist  than  any  of  these,  was  associated  with  him. 
Crome  continued  to  reside  at  Norwich,  and  with  the  exception 
of  his  short  visits  to  London  had  little  or  no  communication 
with  the  great  artists  of  his  own  time.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1806;  but  in  this  and  the  following  twelve 
years  he  exhibited  there  only  fourteen  of  his  woi^.    With  my 
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few  exceptions  Crorae's  subjects  arc  taken  from  the  famUiar 
scenery  of  his  native  county.  Fidelity  to  nature  was  his  dominant 
aim,  "  The  bit  of  heath,  the  boat,  and  the  slow  water  of  the 
flatttsh  land,  trees  most  of  all — the  single  tree  in  elaborate  study, 
the  group  of  trees,  and  how  the  growth  of  one  affects  that  of 
another,  and  the  characteristics  of  each,"— these,  says  Frederick 
Wedmore  [Studies  in  English  Art),  are  the  things  to  which  he  is 
most  constant.  He  still  remains,  says  the  same  critic,  of  many 
trees  the  greatest  draughtsman,  and  is  especially  the  master 
of  the  oak.  His  most  important  works  are—"  household  Heath, 
near  Norwich,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery;  "  Clump  of  Trees, 
Hautbob  Common  ";  "  Oak  at  Poringland  ";  the  "  Willow  "; 
"  Coast  Scene  near  Yarmouth  ";  "  Bruges,  on  the  Ostend 
River  ";  "  Slate  Quarries  ";  the  "  Italian  Boulevards  ";  and 
the  "  Fishmarket  at  Boulogne,"  He  esrecuted  a  good  many 
etchings,  and  the  great  charm  of  these  is  in  the  beautiful  and 
faithful  representation  of  trees.  Crome  enjoyed  a  very  limited 
reputation  during  his  life,  and  his  pictures  were  sold  at  low 
prices;  but  since  his  death  they  have  been  more  and  more 
appreciated,  and  have  given  him  a  high  place  among  Englisb 
painters  of  landscape.  He  died  at  Norwich  on  the  aind  of 
April  1S21.  His  son,  J.  B.  Crome,  was  his  assbtant  in  teaching, 
and  bis  best  pictures  were  in  the  same  style,  his  moonlight  effects 
being  much  admired. 

A  collection  ot  "  Old  "  Crome's  etchings,  entitled  Norfolk  Pictur- 
esque Scenery,  was  published  in  183A,  and  was  re-issued  with  a  memoir 
by  Dawson  Turner  in  1838,  but  in  this  issue  the  prints  were  retouched 
by  other  hands. 

CROHER,  EVELYN  BARING,  iSt  E/jll  (1841-  ),  British 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  on  the  z6th  of  February 
1841,  the  ninth  son  of  Henry  Baring,  M.P.,  by  Cecilia  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Windham  of  Felbrigge  Hall,  Norfolk, 
Having  joined  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1858,  he  was  appointed 
in  1861  A.D,C,  to  Sir  Heary  Storks,  high  commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the  same  chief  during 
the  inquiry  into  the  Jamaica  outbreak  in  1865.  Gazetted 
captain  in  1870,  he  went  in  1872  as  private  secretary  to  his  cousin 
Lord  Northbrook,  Viceroy  of  India,  where  he  remained  until 
1876,  when  he  became  major,  received  the  CS.I,,  and  was 
appointed  British  commissioner  of  the  Egyptian  public  debt 
office.  Up  to  this  period  Major  Baring  had  given  no  unusual 
signs  of  promise,  and  the  appointment  of  a  comparatively 
untried  major  of  artillery  as  the  British  representative  on  a 
Financial  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  great 
powers  was  considered  a  bold  one.  Within  a  very  short  time 
it  was  recognized  that  the  Englishman,  though  keeping  himself 
carefully  in  the  background,  was  unmistakably  the  predominant 
factor  on  the  board.  He  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  searching 
report,  issued  in  1878,  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  that  had 
been  instituted  into  the  financial  methods  of  the  Khedive  Ismail; 
and  when  that  able  and  unscrupulous  Oriental  had  to  submit  to 
an  enforced  abdication  in  1879,  it  was  Major  Baring  who  became 
the  British  controller-general  and  practical  director  of  the  Dual 
Control,  Had  he  remained  in  Egypt,  the  whole  course  of 
Egyptian  history  might  have  been  altered,  but  his  services  were 
deemed  more  necessary  in  India,  and  under  Lord  Ripon  he 
became  financial  member  of  council  in  June  1880,  He  remained 
there  till  1883,  leaving  an  unmistakable  mark  on  the  Indian 
financial  system,  and  then,  having  been  rewarded  by  the  K. C.S.I,, 
he  was  appointed  British  agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt 
and  a  minister  plenipotentiary  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

Sir  Evelyn  Baring  was  at  that  time  only  a  man  of  forty-two, 
who  had  gained  a  reputation  for  considerable  financial  ability, 
combined  with  an  abruptness  of  maimer  and  a  certain  autocracy 
of  demeanour  which,  it  was  feared,  would  impede  his  success 
in  a  position  which  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 
It  was  a  friendly  colleague  who  wrote — 

"  The  virtues  of  Patience  are  known, 

But  I  think  that,  when  put  to  the  touch. 
The  people  of  Egypt  will  own,  with  a  groan, 
There  s  an  Evil  m  Baiii^  too  much.  ' 

When  he  arrived  in  Cairo  in  1883  he  found  the  administration 
of  the  country  almost  non-existent.     Ismail  had  ruled  with  all 


the  vices,  but  also  with  all  the  advantages,  of  autocracy.  Dis- 
order in  the  finances,  brutality  towards  the  people,  bad  been 
combined  with  public  tranquillity  and  the  outer  semblance  of 
civilization.  Order,  at  least,  reigned  from  the  Sudan  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  such  trivial  military  disturbances  as  had 
occurred  bad  been  of  Ismail's  own  devising  and  for  his  own 
purposes.  Tewfik,  who  bad  succeeded  him,  had  neither  the 
inclination  nor  character  to  be  a  despot.  Within  three  years 
his  government  had  been  all  but  overthrown,  and  he  was  only 
khedive  by  the  grace  of  British  bayonets.  Government  by 
bayonets  was  not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  yet  Ismail's  government  by  the  kourbash  could  not  be 
restored.  The  British  govenmient,  under  Mr  Gladstone,  desired 
to  establish  in  Egypt  a  sort  of  constitutional  government;  and 
as  there  existed  no  single  element  of  a  constitution,  they  had 
sent  out  Lord  Dufferin  (the  first  marquess  of  Dufferin)  to  frame 
one.  That  gifted  nobleman,  in  the  delightful  lucidity  of  his 
picturesque  report,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  eicept  the  material 
necessary  to  convert  the  flowing  periods  into  political  entities.' 
In  the  absence  of  that,  the  constitution  was  still-bom,  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  arrived  to  find,  not  indeed  a  dean  slate,  but  a 
worn-out  papyrus,  disfigured  by  the  efforts  of  centuries  to 
describe  in  hieroglyph  a  method  of  rule  for  a  docile  people. 

From  that  date  the  history  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  became 
Baron  Cromer  in  1892,  G.C.B.  in  1895,  viscount  in  1897,  and 
earl  in  1901,  is  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  requires  the  barest 
mention  of  its  salient  points  here.  From  the  outset  he  realized 
that  the  task  he  had  to  perform  could  only  be  effected  piecemeal 
and  in  detail,  and  his  very  first  measure  was  one  which,  though 
severely  criticized  at  the  time,  has  been  justified  by  events,  and 
which  in  any  case  showed  that  he  shirked  no  responsibility,  and 
was  capable  of  adopting  heroic  methods.  He  counselled  the 
abandoiunent,  at  least  temporarily,  by  Egypt  of  its  authority 
in  the  Sudan  provinces,  already  challenged  by  the  mahdi.  His 
views  were  shared  by  the  British  ministry  of  the  day  and  the 
policy  of  abandonment  enforced  upon  the  Egyptian  government. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
relieve  tiie  Egyptian  garrisons  in  the  Sudan  and  this  resolve 
led  to  the  mission  of  General  C.  G.  Gordon  (g.v.)  to  Khartum. 
Lord  Cromer  subsequently  told  the  story  of  Gordon's  mission 
at  length,  making  clear  the  measure  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
him  as  British  agent.  The  proposal  to  employ  Gordon  came 
from  the  British  government  and  twice  Sir  Evelyn  rejected  the 
suggestion.  Finally,  mistrusting  his  own  judgment,  for  he  did 
not  consider  Gordon  the  proper  person  for  the  mission.  Baring 
yielded  to  pressure  from  Lord  Granville.  Thereafter  he  gave 
Gordon  all  the  support  possible,  and  in  the  critical  matter  of 
the  proposed  despatch  of  Zobeir  to  Khartum,  Baring-Rafter  & 
few  days'  hesitation — cordially  endorsed  Gordon's  request.  The 
request  was  refused  by  the  British  government — and  the  catas- 
trophe which  foUowed  at  Khartum  rendered  inevitable. 

The  Sudan  crisis  being  over,  for  the  time,  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
set  to  work  to  reorganize  Egypt  itself.  This  work  he  attacked 
in  detail.  The  very  first  essential  was  to  regulate  the  financial 
situation;  and  in  Egypt,  where  the  entire  revenue  is  based  on 
the  production  of  the  soil,  irrigation  was  of  the  first  importance. 
With  the  assistance  of  Sir  Colin  Scott  MoncrieS,  in  the  public 
works  department,  and  Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  as  financial  adviser, 
these  two  great  departments  were  practically  put  in  order  before 
he  gave  more  than  superficial  attention  to  the  rest.  The  ministry 
of  justice  was  the  next  department  seriously  taken  in  hand,  with 
the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Scott,  while  the  army  had  been  re- 
formed under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Francis  (afterwards  Lord)  Grenfell,     Education,  the  ministry 

■  In  1892  Lord  Dufferin  wrote  toXord  Cromer : "  These  institutions 
were  a  good  deal  ridiculed  at  the  time,  but  as  it  was  then  uncertain 
how  long  we  were  goino  Co  remain,  or  rather  how  soon  the  Turira 
might  not  be  reinvested  with  their  ancient  supremacy,  I  desired  to 
erect  some  sort  of  barrier,  however  feeble,  against  their  intolerable 
tyranny,"  In  1906  Lord  Cromer  bore  public  testimony  to  the  good 
results  of  the  measures  adopted  on  Lord  DutTerin's  "  statesmanlike 
initiative."  Such  results  were,  however,  only  poemUe  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  the  British  occupation. 
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of  the  interior,  and  gradually  every  other  department,  came  to 
he  reorganized,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  formed,  under  Lord 
Cromer's  carefully  persistent  direction,  until  it  may  be  said  to-day 
that  the  Egyptian  a«lnunistraUon  can  safely  challenge  comparison 
with  that  of  any  other  state.  In  the  meantime  the  rule  of 
the  mahdi  and  his  successor,  the  khalifa,  in  the  temporarily 
abandoned  provinces  of  the  Sudan,  bad  been  weakened  by 
internal  dissensions;  the  Italians  from  Massawa,  the  Belgians 
from  the  Congo  State,  and  the  French  from  their  West  African 
possessions,  had  gradually  approached  nearer  to  the  valley 
of  the  Nile;  and  the  moment  had  arrived  at  which  Egypt  must 
decide  either  to  recover  her  position  in  the  Sudan  or  allow  the 
Upper  Nile  to  fall  into  hands  hostile  to  Great  Britain  and  her 
position  in  Egypt.  Lord  Cromer  was  as  quick  to  recognize  the 
moment  for  action  and  to  act  as  he  had  fifteen  years  earlier  been 
prompt  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  abstention.  In  March- 
September  1896  the  first  advance  was  made  to  Dongola  under 
the  Sirdar,  Sir  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener;  between 
July  i8g7  and  April  1898  the  advance  was  pushed  forward  to 
the  Atbara;  and  on  the  and  of  September  1898,  the  battle  of 
Omdurman  finally  crushed  the  power  of  the  khalifa  and  restored 
the  Sudan  to  the  rule  of  Egypt  and  Great  Britain.  In  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  of 
the  8th  of  April  1904,  whereby  France  bound  herself  not  to 
obstruct  in  any  manner  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt 
and  the  Egyptian  government  acquired  financial  freedom,  Lord 
Cromer  took  an  active  part.  He  also  successfully  guarded  the 
interests  of  Egypt  and  Great  Britain  in  1906  when  Turkey 
attempted  by  encroachments  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  obtain 
a  strategic  position  on  the  Suez  Canal.  To  have  effected  all  this 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties^political,  national  and 
international — and  at  the  same  time  to  have  raised  the  credit 
of  the  country  from  a  condition  of  bankruptcy  to  an  equality 
with  that  of  the  first  European  powers,  entitles  Lord  Cromer 
to  a  very  high  place  among  the  greatest  administrators  and 
statesmen  that  the  British  empire  has  produced.  In  April  1907, 
in  consequence  oF  the  state  of  his  health,  he  resigned  office, 
having  held  the  post  of  British  agent  in  Egypt  for  twenty-four 
years.  In  July  of  the  same  year  parliament  granted  £50,000  out 
of  thepublicfunds  to  Lord  Cromer  in  recognition  of  his  "  eminent 
services  "  in  Egypt.  In  1908  he  pubUshed,  in  two  volumes, 
Modern  Egypt,  in  which  he  gave  an  impartial  narrative  of  events 
in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  since  1876,  and  dealt  with  the  results  to 
Egypt  of  the  British  occupation  of  the  country.  Lord  Cromer 
also  took  part  in  the  pohtical  controversies  at  home,  joining 
himself  to  the  free-trade  wing  of  the  Unionbt  party. 

Lord  Cromer  married  in  1876  Ethel  Stanley,  daughter  of  Sir 
Rowland  Stanley  Errington,  eleventh  baronet,  but  was  left  a 
widower  with  two  sons  In  1898;  and  in  1901  be  married  Lady 
Katherine  Thynne,  daughter  of  the  4th  marquess  of  Bath. 

CROMGR,  a  watering-place  in  the  nonhem  parUamentary 
division  of  Norfolk,  England,  139  m.  N.E.  by  N,  from  London 
by  the  Great  Eastern  railway;  served  also  by  the  Midland  and 
Great  Northern  joint  line.  Pop,  of  urban  district  (igoi)  3781. 
Standing  on  diffs  of  considerable  devation,  the  town  has  re- 
peatedly suffered  from  ravages  of  the  sea.  A  waO  and  esplanade 
extend  along  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs,  and  there  is  a  fine  stretch  of 
sandy  beach.  There  is  also  a  short  pier.  The  church  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  is  Perpendicular  (largely  restored)  with  a  lofty 
lower.  On  a  site  of  three  acres  stands  the  convalescent  home  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  hospital.  There  is  an  excellent  golf 
course.  The  herring,  cod,  lobster  and  crab  fisheries  are  prosecuted. 
The  village  of  Sherjngham  (pop.  of  urban  district,  1359),  lying  to 
the  west,  is  also  frequented  by  visitors.  A  so-called  Roman  camp, 
on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  sea,  is  actually  a  modern  beacon, 

CROMORNE,  also  CRUHHORHE'  (Ger.  Krummhorn;  Fr. 
tourtteboul),  a  wind  instrument  of  wood  in  which  a  cyhndrical 

'  Crumhome  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  German, 
since  the  two  words  of  which  it  is  composed  were  both  in  use  in 
medieval  England.  Cruntfi  =  curved :  crumbe "hoo]/:,  bend;  crome  = 
a  staff  with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it.  See  Stratmann's  MiddU  English 
Dictionary  (1891),  and  }laXi\wiA,  Dictionary  oj  Archaic  and  Provmeiai 
Words  (London,  1881). 


column  of  air  b  set  in  vibntion  by  a  leed.  The  Lower  extremity 
is  turned  up  in  a  half-drde,  and  from  this  peculiarity  it  has  gained 
the  French  name  toumebout.  Hie  reed  of  the  cromome,  like  that 
of  the  bassoon,  is  formed  by  a  double  tongue  of  cane  adapted 
to  the  sroall  end  of  a  conical  brass  tube  or  crook,  the  large  end 
fitting  into  the  main  bore  of  the  instrument.  It  presents,  how- 
ever, this  difference,  that  it  is  not,  hke  that  of  the  bassoon,  in 
contact  with  the  player's  lips,  but  is  covered  by  a  cap  pierced 
in  the  upper  part  with  a  raised  sUt  against  which  the  performer's 
lips  rest,  the  air  being  forced  tluough  the  opening  into  the  c^ 
and  setting  the  reed  in  vibration.  The  reed  itself  is 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  hps.  The 
compass  of  the  InstrunKnt  is  in  consequence  limited 
to  the  simple  fundamoital  sounds  produced  by  the 
successive  opening  of  the  lateral  holes.  The  length 
of  the  cromomea  is  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to 
the  deep  sounds  produced  by  them,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  these  instruments,  like  all  tubes  of  . 
cyhndrical  bore  provided  with  reeds,  have  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  stopped  pipes  of  an  organ.  That  is 
to  say,  theoretically  they  require  only  half  the  length 
necessary  for  the  open  pipes  of  an  organ  or  for  conical 
tubes  provided  with  reeds,  to  produce  notes  of  the 
same  pitch.  Moreover,  when,  to  obtain  an  harmonic, 
the  column  of  air  is  divided,  the  cromome  will  Dot 
give  the  octave,  hke  the  ot>oe  and  bassoon,  but  the 
twelfth,  corresponding  in  this  peculiarity  with  the 
clarinet  and  all  stopped  pipes  or  bourdons.  In  order, 
however,  to  obtain  an  harmonic  on  the  cromome,  the 
cap  would  have  to  be  discarded,  for  a  reed  only  i 
overblows  to  give  the  harmonic  overtones  when  | 
pressed  by  the  lips.  With  the  ordinary  boring  of  eight  | 
lateral  holes  the  cromome  possesses  a  limited  com- 
pass of  a  niQth.  Sometimes,  however,  deeper  sounds  I 
are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  one  or  more  keys.  \ 
By  its  constmction  the  cromome  is  one 
of  the  oldest  wind  instruments;  it  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  Gr.  aulos' 
and  the  Roman  tibia,  which  likewise 
consisted  of  a  simple  cylindrical  pipe  of 
which  the  air  column  was  set  in  vibration, 
at  first  by  a  double  reed,  and,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  later  by  a  single  reed  (see  AULOS  and 
Clarinet).  The  Phrygian  aulos  was  sometimes  curved  (see 
Tib.  ii.  1.  85  Phrygio  libia  curva  sono;  Virgil,  Aen.  xi.  737 
atrva  choros  indixU  tibia  Baccki).^ 

Notwithstanding  the  successive  improvements  that  were  intro- 
duced in  the  manuTactureof  wind  instruments,  the  cromorne  scarcely 
ever  varied  in  the  details  of  its  construction.  Such  as  we  eee  it 
represented  in  the  treatise  by  Virdung  *  we  hnd  it  again  about  the 
epoch  of  its  disappearance,'  The  cromornes  existed  aa  a  complete 
family  from  the  15th  century,  consisting,  according  to  Virdung,  of 
four  instruments;  Praetorius'  dtes  five— the  deep  bass,  the  bass, 

the  tenor  or  alto,  the  eantus — '  ''"'  '■■"'■  ■ "•  •  '' 

compost  as  shown.    A  band, 


Bass  Toumebout. 


STPT^    ff= 


D«pBa3*,  Ban. 

an  "  accort  "  of  cromornes  comprieed  I  deep  bass,  '. 
2  eantus.  I  high  soprano  =9, 

Merjenne  ^  explams  the  construction  of  the  cromome,  giving  careful 
illustrations  of  the  instrument  with  and  without  the  cap.  Frtnn  him 
we  learn  that  these  instruments  were  made  in  England,  where  they 
were  played  in  concert  in  sets  of  four,  five  and  six.  Their  scheme  of 
(»netruction  and  especially  the  reed  and  cap  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  chalumeau  of  the  musette  (see  Bag-pipb),  but  its  timbre  is  by 


'  See  A.  Howard,  "  Aulos  or  "nbia,"  Harvard  Studies,  iv,  (Boston, 
189,1). 

'See  also  A.  A.  Howard,  op.  eit.,  "  Phrygian  Aulos,"  pp.  35-38. 

*  Musica  getulscht  und  auszgetogen  (Basel,  1511), 

•See  Diderot  and  d'Alembert's  Eiuyclopidie  (Paris,  1751-1780), 
t.  5,  "Lutheric,"  pi,  ix. 

'  Oreanograpkia  (WolfenbOttel,  1618). 

'  VHarmonU  vnivtrseUe  (Paris,  1636-1637),  book  v.  pp.  389  and 
ago.    Cf,  "  Musette,"  pp.  281-287  and  305. 
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no  incaM  oo  pleasant.  Menenne'B  crcHnomes  have  ten  fingerholec, 
Noe.  7  and  8  being  duplicates  for  rieht  and  left-handed  players. 
They  were  probably  sometimes  used,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
hautbois  de  Poitou  (see  Bag-  pi  fb)  .without  the  cap,  when  an  extended 
compass  was  required, 

'n  very  general  use  in  Europe  from  the  14th 


to  the  17th  century,  and  are  to  be  found  in  iilustrations  of  i»geants, 
as  for  instance  in  the  magnificent  collection  of  woodcuts  designed  by 
Hans  Burgmair,  a  pupil  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  representing  the  triumph 


of  the  emperor  Maximilian,'  where  a  bass  and  a  tenor  Krumbhom 
player  figure  in  the  procession  among  countless  other  musicians. 
In  the  inventory  of  the  wardrobe,  &c.,  belongine  to  Henry  VIII.  at 
Westminster,  made  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  eighteen 
crumhornes  (see  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS.  iai^,  IT.  203b  and 
305).  The  cromornes  did  not  always  form  an  orchestra  by  them- 
aelves.  but  were  also  used  in  conc^  with  other  instruments  and 
notably  with  flutes  and  oboes,  as  in  municipal  bands  and  in  the 
private  bands  of  princes.  In  1685  the  orchestra  of  the  Neue  Kirche 
at  Strassburg  comprised  two  tournebouts  or  cromornes,  and  until 
the  middle  olthe  i8th  century  these  instruments  formed  part  of  the 
court  band  known  as  "  Musique  de  la  Grande  Ecurie  "  in  the  service 
of  the  French  kings.  They  arc  first  mentioned  in  the  accounts  for 
the  year  1662,  together  with  the  tromba-marina,  although  the 
instrument  was  already  highly  esteemed  in  the  i6th  century.  In 
that  year  five  players  of  the  cromorne  were  enrolled  among  the 
musicians  of  the  Grande  Ecurie  du  Roi;'  they  received  a  yearly 
salary  of  I30  livres,  which  various  supplementary  allowances  brought 
up  to  about  330  livres.  In  1729  one  of  the  cromorne  players  sold 
his  appointment  for  4000  francs.  This  was  a  sign  of  the  failing 
popularity  of  the  instrument.  The  duties  of  the  cromorne  and 
tromba-marina  players  consisted  in  playing  in  the  great  dtverlisse' 
M«nljand  at  court  functionsand  festivals  in  honour  of  royal  marriages, 
births  and  thank^vings. 

Cromornes  have  become  of  extreme  rarity  and  are  not  to  be 
found  in  all  collections.  The  Paris  Conservatoire  possesses  one  large 
bass  cromorne  of  the  i6th  century,  the  Kgl.  Hochschule  (tir  Musik,' 
Berlin,  a  set  of  seven,  and  the  Ambroser  Sammlun^,  Vienna,  a 
cromorne  in  E^.*  The  museum  <rf  the  Conservatoire  Royal  de 
Mu»que  at  Brussels  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  complete 
familv  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Alphonso 
II.  d  Este,  a  prince  who  reigned  from  1559  to  1597.  The  soprano 
(cantus  or  distant)  has  the  same  compass  as  above,  while  those  of 
the  alto,  the  tenor  (furnished  with  a  key)  and  the  bass  are  as  shown. 


The  bass  (see  figure),  besides  having  two  keys,  is  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  two  contrivances  like  small  bolts,  which  slide  in  grooves 
and  close  the  two  holes  that  give  the  lowest  notes  of  the  instrument. 
The  use  of  these  bolts,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  toumebout 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers  of  the  instrumentalist,  renders  neces- 
sary the  assistance  of  a  person  whose  sole  mission  is  to  attend  to 
them  during  the  performance.  E.  van  dcr  Straeten '  mentions  a 
key  belonging  to  a  large  cromorne  bearing  the  date  1537,  of  which 
he  gives  a  targe  drawing.  A  cromorne  appears  in  a  musical  scene 
with  a  trumpet  in  Hermann  Finck's  Practica  Musica.* 

The  "  Platerspil,"  of  which  Virdung  gives  a  drawing,  is  only 
a  kind  of  cromorne.  It  is  characterized  by  having,  instead  of  a 
cap  to  cover  the  reed,  a  spherical  receiver  surrounding  the  reed, 
to  which  the  tube  for  insufflation  is  adapted.  The  Flatcrspiel  is 
also  frequently  classified  among  bagpipes.  In  the  Cantipis  di  Sanle 
Maria,''  a  MS.  of  the  13th  century  preserved  in  the  Esconal,  Madrid, 
two  instruments  of  this  type  are  represented.  One  of  these  has  two 
straight,  parallel  pipes,  slightly  conical ;  the  other  is  frankly  conical 
with  wide  bore  turned  up  at  tlie  end. 


'See  "  Triumphzug  des  Kaisers  Maximilian  1."  Beilage  zum  II. 
Band  des  Jahrb.  der  Sammiungen  dts  AUerkochslen  Kaisethauses 
(Vienna,  1884-1885),  pi.  30.  Explanatoiy  text  and  part  i.  in  Band  i. 
of  the  same  publication,   1883-1884.      A  French  edition  with   135 

elates  was  also  published  in  Vienna  by  A.  Schmidt,  and  in  London 
y  J.  Edwards  (1796).  See  also  Dr  August  Reissmann,  lUustrierle 
CeschichU  der  deulschen  Musik  (Leipzig,  1881),  where  a  few  of 
the  plates  are  reproduced. 

'See  J.  Ecorcheville,  "  Quelques  documents  sur  la  musinup 
de  la  grande  6curie  du  roi,     Samm^tand  d.  Intern.  Musik, 

i„i.„  I:     ii„f.  ,  f Leipzig,  London,  &c.),  pp,  6_      „ 

i.  400  to  406. 


"."3.,; 


n  illustration  see  Captain  C.  R.  Day,  Descriptive  Caliilogi 
,    891),  pi.  iv.  E.  and  p.  99. 
*  Histoire    de   la   musique   aux   Pays-Bas   ovarii   le   XIX'   siecle 


(London,  1S91),  pi.  i 


1887),  pp.  119-127- 


ily  as  the 

:,  although  the  bore  was  somewhat  differently  disposed, 
are  the  racket  bassoon  and  the  sourdine  or  sordelline.  The  latter 
was  introduced  into  the  orchestra  by  Cavaliere  in  his  operu  Rjif- 
presentaiione  di  anwna  e  di  corpo,  and  is  described  by  Giudotto*  m 
bis  edition  of  the  score  as  "  Flauti  overo  due  tibie  all'  antica  che 
Qoi  chiamiamo  sordelline,"  a  description  which  tallies  with  what  has 
been  said  above  concerning  the  aulos  and  tibia.     (V.  M.  and  K.  S.) 

CROMPTON,  SAHDEL  (1753-1827),  English  inventor,  was 
bom  on  the  3rd  of  December  1753  at  Firwood  near  Botton-te- 
Moois,  Lancashire.  While  yet  a  boy  he  lost  his  father,  and  had 
to  contribute  to  the  family  resources  by  spinning  yam.  The 
defects  of  the  spinning  jenny  imbued  him  with  the  idea  of 
devising  something  better,  and  for  five  or  six  years  the  effort 
absorbed  all  his  spare  time  and  money,  including  what  he  earned 
by  playing  the  violin  at  the  Bolton  theatre.  About  1779  he 
succeeded  in  producing  a  tnachine  which  span  yam  suitable 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  muslin,  and  which  was  known 
as  the  muslin  wheel  or  the  Hall-in-t he-Wood  wheel  (from  the 
name  of  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  family  resided),  and  later 
as  the  spinning  mule.  After  his  marriage  in  1 780  a  good  demand 
arose  for  the  yam  which  he  himself  made  at  Kall-in-the-Wood, 
but  the  prying  to  which  his  methods  were  subjected  drove  him, 
in  the  absence  of  means  to  take  out  a  patent,  to  the  choice  of 
destroying  hii  machine  or  making  It  public.  He  adopted  the 
latter  alternative  on  the  promise  of  a  number  of  manufacturers 
to  pay  him  for  the  use  of  the  mule,  but  all  he  received  was  about 
£60.  He  then  resumed  spinning  on  his  own  account,  but  with 
indifferent  success.  In  1800  a  sum  of  £500  was  raised  for  his 
benefit  by  subscription,  and  when  in  1809  Edmund  Cartwright, 
the  inventor  of  the  power-loom  obtained  £ta,ooo  from  parlia- 
ment, he  determined  also  to  apply  for  a  grant.  In  18 1 1  he  made 
a  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Scotland 
to  collect  evidence  showing  how  extensively  his  mule  was  used, 
and  in  181 2  parliament  allowed  him  £5000.  With  the  aid  of  this 
money  he  embarked  in  business,  first  as  a  bleacher  and  then  as 
a  cotton  merchant  and  spinner,  but  again  without  success.  In 
1824  some  friends,  without  his  knowledge,  bought  him  an 
annuity  of  £63.     He  died  at  Bolton  on  the  16th  of  June  1817. 

CROMPTON,  an  urban  district  of  Lancashire,  England, 
a  J  m.  N.  of  Oldham,  within  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Oldham.  Pop.  (1901)  13,4*7.  At  Shaw,  a  popiJous  village 
included  within  it,  is  a  station  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
railway.  Cotton  mills  and  the  collieries  of  the  neighbourhood 
employ  the  large  industrial  population. 

CROMWELL.  HENRY  (1628-1674),  fourth  son  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  bom  at  Huntingdon  on  the  20th  of  January 
1628,  and  served  under  his  father  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War.  His  active  life,  however,  was  mainly  spent  in  Ireland, 
whither  he  took  some  troops  to  assist  Oliver  early  in  1650,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  Irish  representatives  in  theLittle, or  Nominated, 
Parliament  of  1653.  In  1654  he  was  again  in  Ireland,  and  after 
making  certain  recommendations  to  his  father,  now  lord  pro- 
tector, with  regard  to  the  government  of  that  country,  he 
became  major-general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  and  a  member 
of  the  Irish  council  of  state,  taking  up  his  new  duties  in  July  1655. 
Nominally  Henry  was  subordinate  to  the  lord-deputy,  Charles 
Fleetwood,  but  Fleetwood's  departure  for  England  in  September 
1655  left  him  for  all  practical  purposes  the  niler  of  Ireland.  He 
moderated  the  lord-deputy's  policy  of  deporting  the  Irish,  and 
unlike  him  he  paid  some  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  English 
settlers;  moreover,  again  unlike  Fleetwood,  he  appears  to  have 
held  the  scales  evenly  between  the  different  Protestant  sects, 
and  his  undoubted  popularity  in  Ireland  is  attested  by  Clarendon. 
In  November  1657  Henry  himself  was  made  lord-deputy;  but 
before  this  time  he  had  refused  a  gift  of  property  worth  £1500  a 
year,  basing  his  refusal  on  the  grounds  of  the  poverty  of  tbe 
country,  a  poverty  which  was  not  the  least  of  his  troubles. 
In  1637  he  advised  his  father  not  to  accept  the  office  of  king, 
although  in  i6s4  he  had  supported  a  motion  to  this  effect; 
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and  after  the  duwdution  of  Cicmi'wdl'B  second  pariiament  in 
Febnmry  1658  he  showed  his  anxiety  that  the  protector  should 
act  in  a  moderate  and  constitutional  manner.  After  OUver's 
death  Henry  hailed  with  delight  the  succession  of  his  brother 
Kichard  to  the  office  of  protector,  but  although  he  was  now 
^pointed  lieutenant  and  governor  general  of  Ireland,  it  was 
only  with  great  reluctance  that  he  remained  in  that  country. 
Having  rejected  proposals  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  Henry  was  recalled  to  En^and  in  June  1659  just  after  his 
brother's  fall;  quietly  obeying  this  order  he  resigned  hb  office 
at  once.  Although  he  lost  some  property  at  the  Restoration, 
he  was  allowed  after  some  solicitation  to  keep  the  estate  he  had 
bought  in  Ireland.  His  concluding  years  were  passed  at  Spinney 
Abbey  in  Cambridgeshire;  he  was  unmolested  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  March  1674.  In  1653  Hemy 
married  EUsabeth  (d.  1687),  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Russell,  and 
he  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

CROMWELL,  OLIVBB  (1599-1658),  lord  protector  of  En^and, 
was  the  5th  and  only  surviving  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  of 
Huntingdon  and  of  Elizabeth  Steward,  widow  of  William  Lynn. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  Sir  Henry  Cromwell  of  Hinchin- 
brook,  a  leading  personage  in  Huntiugdonshiie,  and  grandson 
of  Richard  WiUiatns,  knighted  by  Henry  VIII.,  nephew  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  Henry  VIII. 's  minister,  whose 
name  he  adopted.  His  mother  was  descended  from  a  family 
named  Styward  in  Norfolk,  which  was  not,  however,  connected 
in  any  way,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  with  the  royal  house  of 
Stuart.  Ohver  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  April  1599,  was  educated 
under  Dr  Thomas  Beard,  a  fervent  puritan,  at  the  free  school 
at  Huntingdon,  and  on  the  s^rd  of  April  1616  matriculated  as 
a  fellow-commoner  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
then  a  hotbed  of  puritanism,  subaequently  studying  law  in 
London.  The  royalist  anecdotes  relating  to  his  youth,  including 
charges  of  ill-conduct,  do  not  deserve  credit,  the  entries  in  the 
register  of  St  John's,  Huntingdon,  noting  Oliver's  submission 
on  two  occasions  to  church  censure  being  forgeries;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  his  youth  was  wild  and  possibly  dissolute.' 
According  to  Edmund  Waller  he  was  "  very  well  read  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  story."  Burnet  declares  he  had  little  Latin, 
but  he  was  able  to  converse  with  the  Dutch  ambassador  in  that 
language.  According  to  James  Heath  in  his  Flagellitm,  "  he 
was  more  famous  for  his  exercises  in  the  fields  than  in  the  schools, 
being  one  of  the  chief  match-makers  and  players  at  football, 
cudgels,  or  any  other  boisterous  game  or  sport."  On  the  land 
of  August  i6ao  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bourchier,  a  city  merchant  of  Tower  Hill,  and  of  Felstead  in 
Essex;  and  his  father  having  died  in  1617  be  settled  at  Hunting- 
don and  occupied  himself  in  the  management  of  bis  small  estate. 
In  1628  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the 
borough,  and  on  the  nth  of  February  1629  be  spoke  in 
support  of  puritan  doctrine,  complaining  of  the  attempt  by  the 
king  to  sUence  Dr  Beard,  who  had  raised  bis  voice  against  the 
"  flat  popery  "  inculcated  by  Dr  Alabasterat  Paul's  Cross.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  members  who  refused  to  adjourn  at  the  king's 
command  till  Sir  John  Eliot's  resolutions  had  been  passed. 

During  the  eleven  years  of  government  without  parliament 
very  little  is  recorded  of  Cromwell.  His  name  is  not  connected 
with  the  re»3tance  to  the  levy  of  ship-money  or  to  the  action  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  in  1630  he  was  one  of  those  fined 
for  refusing  to  take  up  knighthood.  The  same  year  be  was  named 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  his  borough;  and  on  the  grant 
of  a  new  charter  showed  great  zeal  in  defending  the  rights  of  the 
commoners,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an  alteration  in  the 
charter  in  their  favour,  exhibiting  much  warmth  of  temper 
during  the  dispute  and  being  committed  to  custody  by  the 
privy  council  for  angry  words  spoken  against  the  mayor,  for 
whi«±  he  afterwards  apologized.  He  also  defended  the  rights  of 
the  commoners  of  Ely  threatened  by  the  "  adventurers  "  who  had 
drained  the  Great  Level,  and  he  was  nicknamed  afterwards  by 
a  royalist  newspaper  "  Lord  of  the  Fens."  He  was  again  later 
the  champion  of  the  commoners  of  St  Ives  in  the  Long  Parliament 
>  Life  of  Sir  B.  Van$,  by  W.  W.  Ireland,  aaa. 


against  enclosures  by  the  eari  of  Manchester,  obtaining  a  com- 
mission of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and 
drawing  upon  himself  the  severe  censure  of  the  chairman,  the 
future  Lord  Clarendon,  by  his  "  impetuous  carriage  "  and 
"  insolent  behaviour,"  and  by  the  passionate  vehemence  he 
imparted  into  the  business.  Bishop  Williams,  a  kinsman  of 
Cromwell's,  relates  at  this  time  that  he  was  "  a  common  spokes- 
man for  sectaries,  and  maintained  their  part  with  great  stubborn- 
ness ";  and  his  earliest  extant  letter  (in  t635)  is  an  appeal  for 
subscriptions  for  a  puritan  lecturer.  There  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  for  the  statement  that  he  was  stopped  by  an  order  of 
council  when  on  the  point  of  abandoning  England  for  America, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thoughts  of  emigra- 
tion suggested  themselves  to  his  mind  at  this  period.  He  viewed 
the  "  innovations  in  religion  "  with  abhorrence.  According  to 
Clarendon  he  told  the  latter  in  1641  that  if  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance had  not  passed  "  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the  next 
morning  and  never  have  seen  England  more."  In  1631  he  con- 
verted his  landed  property  into  money,  and  John  Hampden, 
his  cousin,  a  patentee  of  Connecticut  in  163s,  was  on  the  point 
of  emigrating.  Cromwell  was  perhaps  arrested  in  his  project 
by  his  succession  in  1636  to  the  estate  of  bis  uncle  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  and  to  his  office  of  farmer  of  the  cathedral  tithes  at  Ely, 
whither  he  now  removed.  Meanwhile,  tike  Bunyan  and  many 
other  puritans,  Cromwell  bad  been  passing  through  a  trying 
period  of  mental  and  religious  change  and  strug^e,  beginning 
with  deep  melancholy  and  religious  doubt  and  depression,  and 
ending  with  "  seeing  light  "  and  with  enthusiastic  and  convinced 
faith,  which  remained  henceforth  the  chief  characteristic  and 
imptdse  in  his  career. 

He  represented  Cambridge  in  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments 
of  1640,  and  at  once  showed  extraordinary  zeal  and  audacity 
in  his  opposition  to  the  government,  taking  a  large  ^. 
share  in  business  and  serving  on  numerous  and  im-  wtfft 
portont  cornmittees.  As  the  cousin  of  Hampden  and  *■< 
St.  John  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  leaders  '"'Ijl^ 
of  the  parliamentary  party.  His  sphere  of  action,  cttm^ 
however,  was  not  in  parUament.  He  was  not  an 
orator,  and  though  he  could  express  himself  forcibly  on  occasion, 
his  speech  was  incoherent  and  devoid  of  any  of  the  arts  of 
rhetoric.  ClaiendiMi  notes  on  his  first  a^^arance  in  parliament 
that  "  he  seemed  to  have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no 
ornament  of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  recon- 
cile the  affections  of  the  standers  by;  yet  as  he  grew  into  place 
and  authority  his  parts  seemed  to  be  renewed."  He  supported 
stoutly  the  extreme  party  of  opposition  to  the  king,  but  did  not 
take  the  lead  except  on  a  few  less  important  occasions,  and  was 
apparently  silent  in  the  debates  on  the  Petition  of  Right,  the 
Grand  Remonstrance  and  the  Militia.  His  first  recorded  in- 
tervention in  debate  in  tbe  Long  Parliament  was  on  the  9th  trf 
November  1640,  a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  House,  when 
he  delivered  a  petition  from  the  imprisoned  John  Lilburne. 
He  was  described  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick  on  this  occasion: — 
"  I  came  into  the  House  one  morning  well  clad  and  perceived  a 
gentleman  speaking  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  apparelled; 
for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit  which  seemed  to  have  been  made 
by  an  ill  country  tailor;  his  linen  was  plain  and  not  very  dean; 
.  .  .  his  stature  was  of  a  good  size;  his  sword  stuck  close  to 
his  side;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish;  his  voice  sharp 
and  untunable  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour  ...  I  sincerely 
profess  it  much  lessened  my  reverence  as  to  that  great  council 
for  he  was  very  much  hearkened  unto."  On  the  30th  of  December 
he  moved  to  tbe  second  reading  of  Strode's  bill  for  annual  parlia- 
ments. His  chief  interest  from  the  first,  however,  lay  in  the  re- 
ligious question.  He  belonged  to  the  Root  and  Branch  party, 
and  spoke  in  favour  of  the  petition  of  the  London  citizens  for  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  on  the  9th  of  February  1641,  and  pressed 
upon  the  House  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  in  May.  On  the  6tb 
of  November  he  carried  a  motion  entrusting  the  train-bands 
south  of  the  Trent  to  the  command  of  tbe  earl  of  Essex.  On  the 
14th  of  January  1641,  after  the  king's  attempt  to  seize  tbe  five 
members,  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  put  the  Jchigdom  in  a. 
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posture  of  defence.  He  contributed  1C600  to  the  proposed  Irish 
campaign  and  ;£5oo  for  raising  forces  in  England — large  sums 
from  his  small  estate — and  on  his  own  initiative  in  July  1 64 j  sent 
armsof  the  value  of  £100  down  to  Cambridge,  seized  the  magazine 
there  in  August,  and  prevented  the  king's  commission  of  array 
from  being  executed  in  the  county,  taking  these  important  steps 
on  his  own  authority  and  receiving  subsequently  indemnity  by 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Shortly  afterwards  he  joined 
Essex  with  sixty  horse,  and  was  present  at  Edgehill,  where  his 
troop  was  one  of  the  few  not  routed  by  Rupert's  charge,  Cromwell 
himself  being  mentioned  among  those  ofiicers  who  "  never  stirred 
from  their  troops  but  fought  till  the  last  minute." 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1643  the  military  position 
of  Charles  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  parliament.     Essex 

was  inactive  near  Oxford;  in  the  west  Sir  Ralph 
f^lf  Hopton  had  won  a  series  of  victories,  and  in  the  north 
civil  War.  Newcastle  defeated  the  Fairfaxes  at  Adwalton  Moor, 

and  all  Yorkshire  except  Hull  was  in  his  hands.  It 
seemed  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  north  would  be  kid  open  and 
the  royalists  be  able  to  march  upon  London  and  join  Charles 
and  Hopton  there.  This  stroke,  which  would  most  probably  have 
given  the  victory  to  the  king,  was  prevented  by  the  "  Eastern 
Association,"  a  union  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  constituted  in  December  1641:  and  augmented 
in  1643  by  Huntingdonshire  and  Lincolnshire,  of  which  Crom- 
well was  the  leading  spirit.  His  zeal  and  energy  met  everywhere 
with  conspicuous  success.  In  January  1643  he  seized  the  royalist 
high  sheriff  of  Hertfordshire  in  the  act  of  proclaiming  the  king's 
commission  of  array  at  St  Albans;  in  February  he  was  at 
Cambridge  taking  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  town;  in 
March  suppressing  royalist  risings  at  Lowestoft  and  Lynn;  in 
April  those  of  Huntingdon,  when  he  also  recaptured  Crowland 
from  the  king's  party.  In  May  he  defeated  a  greatly  superior 
royalbt  forceat  Grantham,  proceeding  afterwards  to  Nottingham 
in  accordance  with  Essex's  plan  of  penetrating  into  Yorkshire  to 
relieve  the  Fairfaxes;  where,  however,  difficulties,  arising  from 
jealousies  between  theofficers,  and  the  treachery  of  John  Hotham, 
whose  arrest  Cromwell  was  instrumental  in  effecting,  obliged 
him  to  retire  again  to  the  association,  leaving  the  Fairfaxes  to 
be  defeated  at  Adwalton  Moor.  He  showed  extraordinary 
energy,  resource  and  military  talent  in  steouning  the  advance  of 
the  royahsts,  who  now  followed  up  their  victories  by  advancing 
into  the  association;  he  defeated  them  at  Gainsborough  on  the 
28th  of  July,  and  managed  a  masterly  retreat  before  over- 
whelming numbers  to  Lincoln,  while  the  victory  on  the  nth  of 
October  at  Winceby  finally  secured  the  association,  and  main- 
tained the  wedge  which  prevented  the  junction  of  the  royalists 
in  the  north  with  the  king  in  the  south. 

One  great  source  of  Cromwell's  strength  was  the  miUtary 
reforms  he  had  initiated.    At  Edgehill  he  had  observed  the 

inferiority  of  the  parliamentary  to  the  royalist  horse, 
^"^  composed  as  it  was  of  soldiers  of  fortune  and  the  dregs 
maUhn,      of  the  pjopulace.     "  Do  you  think,"  he  had  said,  "  that 

the  spirits  of  such  base,  mean  fellows  will  ever  be  able 
to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have  honour  and  courage  and 
resolution  in  them?  You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit  that  is  hkely 
to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go  or  you  will  be  beaten  still." 
The  royalists  were  fighting  for  a  great  cause.  To  succeed  the 
parliamentary  soldiers  must  also  be  inspired  by  some  great 
principle,  and  this  was  now  found  in  religion.  Cromwell  chose 
his  own  troops,  both  officers  and  privates,  from  the  "  religious 
men,"  who  fought  not  for  pay  or  for  adventure,  but  for  their 
faith.  He  declared,  when  answering  a  complaint  that  a  certain 
captain  in  his  regiment  was  a  better  preacher  than  fighter,  that 
he  who  prayed  best  would  fight  beat,  and  that  he  knew  nothing 
could  "  give  the  like  courage  and  confidence  as  the  knowledge 
of  God  in  Christ  wiU."  The  superiority  of  these  men — more 
intelligent  than  the  common  soldiers,  better  disciplined,  better 
trained,  better  armed,  excellent  horsemen  and  fighting  for  a 
great  cause — not  only  over  the  other  parliamentary  troops  but 
over  the  royalists,  was  soon  observed  in  battle.  According  to 
Clarendon  the  latter,  though  frequently  victorious  in  a  charge. 


could  not  rally  afterwards,  "^ereas  Cromwell's  troops  if  tbey 
prevailed,  or  though  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently 
rallied  again  and  stood  in  good  order  till  they  received  new 
orders";  and  the  king's  mihtary  successes  dwindled  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gradual  preponderance  of  Cromwell's  troops  in 
the  parliamentary  army.  At  first  these  picked  men  only  existed 
in  Cromwell's  own  troop,  which,  however,  by  frequent  additions 
became  the  nucleus  of  a  regiment,  and  by  Uie  time  of  the  New 
Model  included  about  it,ooomen. 

In  July  1643  Cromwell  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely;  on  the  32nd  of  January  1644  be  became  second  in 
command  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  as  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Eastern  Association,  and  on  the  i6th  of  February  1644 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Both  Kingdoms  with  greatly 
increased  influence.  In  March  he  took  Hillesden  House  in 
Buckinghamshire;  in  May  was  at  the  siege  of  Lincoln,  when  he 
repulsed  Goring's  attempt  to  reheve  the  town,  and  subsequently 
took  part  in  Manchester's  campaign  in  the  north.  At  Marston 
Moor  (9.t>.)  on  the  2nd  of  July  he  commanded  alf  the  horse 
of  the  Eastern  Association,  with  some  Scottish  troops;  and 
though  for  a  time  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  neck,  he  charged 
and  routed  Rupert's  troops  opposed  to  him,  and  subsequently 
went  to  the  support  of  the  Scots,  who  were  hard  pressed  by  the 
enemy,  and  converted  what  appeared  at  one  time  a  defeat  into 
a  decisive  victory.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  earned  the 
nickname  of  "  Ironsides,"  apphed  to  him  now  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  afterwards  to  his  soldiers,  "from  the  impenetrable  strength 
of  his  troops  which  could  by  no  means  be  broken  or  divided," 

The  movements  of  Manchester  after  Marston  Moor  were 
marked  by  great  apathy.  He  was  one  of  the  moderate  party 
who  desired  an  accommodation  with  the  king,  and  was  opposed 
to  Cromwell's  sectaries.  He  remained  at  Lincoln,  did  nothing 
to  prevent  the  defeat  of  Essex's  army  in  the  west,  and  when 
he  at  last  advanced  south  to  join  Essex's  and  Waller's  troops 
his  management  of  the  army  led  to  the  failure  of  the  attack 
upon  the  king  at  Newbury  on  the  zyth  of  October  1644.  He 
delayed  supporting  the  infantry  till  too  late,  and  was  repulsed; 
he  allowed  the  royal  army  to  march  past  his  outposts;  and  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  without  any  attempt  to  prevent  it,  and 
greatly  to  Cromwell's  vexation,  permitted  the  moving  of  the 
king's  artillery  and  the  relief  of  Donnington  Castle  by  Prince 
Rupert.  "  If  you  beat  the  king  ninety-nine  times,"  Manchester 
urged  at  Newbury,  "  yet  he  is  king  stil!  and  so  will  his  posterity 
be  after  him;  but  if  the  king  beat  us  once  we  shall  all  be  hanged 
and  our  posterity  be  made  slaves."  "  My  lord,"  answered 
Cromwell,  "if  this  be  90,  why  did  we  take  up  arms  at  first? 
This  is  against  fighting  ever  hereafter.  If  so  let  us  make  peace, 
be  it  ever  so  base."  The  contention  brought  to  a  crisis  the 
struggle  between  the  moderate  Presbyterians  and  the  Scots  on 
the  one  side,  who  decided  to  maintain  the  monarchy  and  fought 
for  an  accommodation  and  to  establish  Presbyterianism  in 
England,  and  on  the  other  the  republicans  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  king, 
and  the  Independents  who  regarded  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  as  an  evil  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  On  the  2sth  of  November  Cromwell  charged 
Manchester  with  "  unwillingness  to  have  the  war  prosecuted 
to  a  full  victory";  which  Manchester  answered  by  accusing 
Cromwell  of  having  used  expressions  against  the  nobility,  the 
Scots  and  Presbyterianism;  of  desiring  to  fill  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  with  Independents  to  prevent  any  accom- 
modation; and  of  having  vowed  if  he  met  the  king  in  battle 
he  would  as  hef  fire  his  pistoi  at  him  as  at  anybody  else.  The 
lords  and  the  Scots  vehemently  took  Manchester's  part;  but 
the  Commons  eventually  sided  with  CromweU,  appointed  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  general  of  the  New  Model  Army,  and  passed 
two  self-denying  ordinances,  the  second  of  which,  ordering  all 
members  of  both  houses  to  lay  down  their  commissions  within 
forty  days,  was  accepted  by  the  lords  on  the  3rd  of  April  1645- 

Meanwhile  CromweU  bad  been  ordered  on  the  3rd  of  Mardi 

by  the  House  to  take  his  regiment  to  the  assistance  of  Waller, 

under  whom  he  served  as  an  admirable  subordinate^    "  Althoudi 
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Im  -wu  blunt,"  uys  WaQ«,  "  he  did  not  bear  faimself  with  pride 
or  disdun.  As  an  officer  he  was  obedient  and  did  never  dispute 
my  orders  or  argue  upon  them."  He  returned  on  the  19th  of 
April,  and  on  the  sjrd  was  sent  to  Oxfordshire  to  prevent  a 
junction  betwem  Charles  and  Prince  Rupert,  in  which  he 
succeeded  after  some  small  engagements  and  the  storming  of 
Blechingdon  House.  His  services  w«e  felt  to  be  too  valuable 
to  be  lost,  and  on  the  loth  of  May  his  command  was  prolonged 
for  forty  days.  On  the  i8th  he  was  sent  to  Ely  for  the  defence 
of  the  eastern  counties  against  the  king's  advance;  and  on  the 
loth  of  June,  upon  Fairfax's  petitioD,  he  was  named  by  the 
Commons  lieutenant-general,  joining  Fairfax  on  the  13th  with 
six  hundred  horse.     At  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby  (the  14th 

of  June  1645)  he  commanded  the  parliamentary  right 
r'V  ^  wing  and  routed  the  cavalry  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
Nfhy.       ^^'^'  subsequently  falling  upon  and  defeating  the 

royalist  centre,  and  pursuing  the  fugitives  as  far  as 
the  outskirts  of  Leicester.  At  Langport  again,  on  the  10th  of 
July  164s,  his  management  of  the  troops  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  gaining  the  victory.  As  the  king  had  no  longer  a 
field  army,  the  war  after  Naseby  resolved  itself  into  a  series  of 
seges  which  Charles  had  no  means  of  raising.  Cromwell  was 
present  at  the  sieges  of  Bridgwater,  Bath,  Sherborne  and  Bristol; 
and  later,  in  command  of  four  regiments  of  foot  and  three  of 
horse,  he  was  employed  in  clearing  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire 
of  the  royalist  garrisons.  He  took  Devizes  and  Laycock  House, 
Winchester  and  Basing  House,  and  rejoined  Fairfax  in  October 
at  Exeter,  and  accompanied  him  to  Cornwall,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  defeat  of  Hopton's  forces  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
royalists  in  the  west.  On  the  gth  of  January  1646  he  surprised 
Lord  Wentworth's  brigade  at  Bovey  Tracey,  and  was  present 
with  Fairfax  at  the  fall  of  Exeter  on  the  9th  of  April,  He  then 
went  to  London  to  give  an  account  of  proceedings  to  the  parlia- 
ment, was  thanked  for  his  services  and  rewarded  with  the  estate 
of  the  marquess  of  Worcester.  He  was  present  again  with 
Fairfax  at  the  capitulation  of  Oxford  on  the  24th  of  June,  which 
practically  terminated  the  Civil  War,  when  he  used  his  influence 
in  favour  of  granting  lenient  terms.  He  then  removed  with  his 
family  from  Ely  to  Drury  Lane,  London,  and  about  a  year  later 
to  King  Street,  Westminster. 

The  war  being  now  over,  the  great  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Presbyterianism  or  Independency  had  to  be  decided. 
Cromwell,  without  naming  himself  an  adherent  of  any  denomina- 
tion, fought  vigorously  for  Independency  as  a  pmlicy.  In  1644 
he  had  remonstrated  at  the  removal  by  Crawford  of  an  ana- 
baptist Ueutenant-iMonel.  "The  state,"  he  said,  "in  choosing 
men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be 
willing  faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies.  Take  heed  of  being 
sharp  .  .  .  against  those  to  whom  you  can  object  little  but  that 
th^  square  not  with  you  in  every  opinion  concerning  matters  of 
religion."  He  had  patronized  Lilburne  and  welcomed  all  into 
his  regiment,  and  the  Independents  had  spread  from  his  troops 
throughout  the  whole  army.  But  while  the  sectarians  were 
in  a  vast  majority  in  the  army,  the  parliament  was  equally 
strong  in  Presbyterianism  and  opposed  to  toleration.  The 
proposed  disbandment  of  the  army  in  February  1647  would  have 
placed  the  soldiers  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  parliament;  while 
the  negotiations  of  the  king,  first  with  the  Scots  and  then  with  the 
parliament,  appeared  to  hazard  all  the  fruits  of  victory.  The 
petition  from  the  army  to  the  parhament  for  arrears  of  pay  was 
suppressed  and  the  petitioners  declared  enemies  of  the  state. 
In  consequence  the  army  organized  a  systematic  opposition, 
and  elected  representatives  styled  Agitators  or  Agents  to  urge 
their  claims. 

Cromwell,  though  greatly  disliking  the  poUcy  of  the  Presby- 
terians, yet  gave  little  support  at  first  to  the  army  in  resisting 
^^^  parhament.  In  May  1647  in  company  with  Skippon, 
meataaa  ''**"''  "od  Fleetwood,  he  visited  the  army,  inquired 
thtarmy.    ^^  ^^  reported  on  the  grievances,  and  endeavoured 

to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  the  parliament. 
that  authority  falls  to  nothing,"  he  said,  "  nothing  can  follow 
but  confusion."    The  Presbyteriaiis,  however,  now 


a  plan  for  restoring  the  king  under  their  own  control,  and  by  the 
means  of  a  Scottish  army,  forced  on  their  policy,  and  on  the  27th 
of  May  ordered  the  immediate  disbandment  of  the  army,  without 
any  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  arrears.  A  mutiny  was  the 
consequence.  The  soldiers  refused  to  disband,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
June  Cromwell,  iriiom,  it  was  bdieved,  the  parliament  intended 
to  arrest,  joined  the  army.  "  If  he  would  not  forthwith  come 
and  lead  them,"  they  had  told  him,  "  they  would  go  their  own 
way  without  him."  The  supremacy  of  the  army  without  a 
guiding  hand  meant  anarchy,  that  of  the  Presbyterians  the 
outbreak  of  another  civil  war. 

Possession  of  the  king's  person  now  became  an  important 
consideration.  On  the  31st  of  May  T647  Cromwell  had  ordered 
Comet  Joyce  to  prevent  the  king's  removal  by  the  parliament 
or  the  Scots  from  Holmby,  and  Joyce  by  his  own  authority 
and  with  the  king's  consent  brought  him  to  Newmarket  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  Cromwell  soon  restored  order,  and 
the  representative  coimcil,  including  privates  as  well  as  officers 
chosen  to  negotiate  with  the  parliament,  was  subordinated 
to  the  council  of  war.  The  army  with  Cromwell  then  advanced 
towards  London.  In  a  letter  to  the  dty,  possibly  written  by 
Cromwell  himself,  the  officers  repudiated  any  wish  to  alter  lb* 
civil  government  or  upset  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism, 
but  demanded  religious  toleration.  Subsequently,  in  the 
declaration  of  the  14th  of  June,  arbitrary  power  either  in  the 
parliament  or  in  the  king  was  denounced,  and  demand  was  made 
for  a  representative  parhament,  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
actual  assembly,  and  the  recognition  of  the  right  to  petition. 
Cromwell  used  his  influence  in  restraining  the  more  eager  who 
wished  to  march  on  London  immediately,  and  in  avoiding  the 
use  of  force  by  which  nothing  permanent  could  be  effected, 
urging  that  "  whatsoever  we  get  by  treaty  wii]  be  firm  and  dur- 
able. It  will  be  conveyed  over  to  posterity."  The  army  faction 
gradually  gathered  strength  in  the  piarliament.  Eleven  Presby- 
terian leaders  impeached  by  the  army  withdrew  of  their  own 
accord  on  the  36th  of  June,  and  the  parhament  finally  yielded. 
Fairfax  was  appointed  sole  commander-in-chief  on  the  19th  of 
July,  the  soldiers  levied  to  oppose  the  army  were  dismissed, 
and  the  command  of  the  city  militia  was  again  restored  to  the 
committee  approved  by  the  army.  These  votes,  however,  were 
cancelled  later,  on  the  36th  of  July,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
royalist  city  mob  which  invaded  the  two  Houses;  but  the  two 
speakers,  with  eight  peers  and  fifty-seven  members  of  the 
Commons,  themselves  joined  the  army,  which  now  advanced  to 
London,  overawing  all  resistance,  escorting  the  fugitive  membeiB 
in  triumph  to  Westminster  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  obliging 
the  parliament  on  the  aotfa  to  cancel  the  last  votes,  with  the 
threat  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  drawn  up  by  Cromwell  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Cromwell  and  the  army  now  turned  with  hopes  of  a  settlement 
to  Charles.  On  the  4th  of  July  Cromwell  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  at  Caversham.  He  was  not  insensible  to  Charles's 
good  qualities,  was  touched  hy  the  paternal  affection  he  showed 
for  his  children,  and  is  said  to  have  declared  that  Charles  "  was  the 
uprigbtest  and  most  conscientious  man  of  his  three  kingdoms." 
The  Heads  oj  the  Proposals,  which,  on  Charles  raising  objections, 
had  been  modified  by  the  influence  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
demanded  the  control  of  the  militia  and  the  choice  of  ministers 
by  parliament  for  ten  years,  a  religious  toleration,  and  a  council 
of  state  to  which  much  of  the  royal  control  over  the  army  and 
foreign  policy  would  be  delegated.  These  proposals  without 
doubt  largely  diminished  the  royal  power,  and  were  rejected  by 
Charles  with  the  hope  of  maintaining  his  sovereign  rights  by 
"  playing  a  game,"  to  use  his  own  words,  i.e.  by  negotiating 
simultaneously  with  army  and  parliament,  by  inflaming  their 
jealousies  and  differences,  and  finally  by  these  means  securing 
his  restoration  with  his  full  prerogatives  unimpaired.  On  the 
gth  of  September  Charles  refused  once  more  the  Newcastle 
Propositions  offered  him  by  the  parliament,  and  Cromwell, 
together  with  Ireton  and  Vane,  obtained  the  passing  of  a  motion 
for  a  new  application;  but  the  terms  asked  by  the  parliament 
were  higher  than  before  and  included  a  harsh  condition — the 
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exclusion  from  pardon  of  all  the  king's  leading  adherents,  besides 
the  indefinite  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  refusal  of 
toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Meanwhile  the  failure  to  come  to  terms  with  Charles  and 
provide  a  settlement  appeared  to  threaten  a  general  anarchy. 
Cromwell's  moderate  counsels  created  distrust  in  his  good  faith 
amongst  the  soldiers,  who  accused  him  of  "  prostituting  the 
liberties  and  persons  of  all  the  people  at  the  foot  of  the  king's 
interest."  The  agitators  demanded  immediate  settlement 
by  force  by  the  army.  The  extreme  republicans,  anticipating 
Rousseau,  put  forward  the  Agreement  oj  Ike  People.  This  was 
strongly  <^posed  by  Cromwell,  who  declared  the  very  considera- 
tion of  it  had  dangers,  that  it  would  bring  upon  the  country 
"  utter  confusion "  and  "  make  England  like  Switzerland." 
Universal  suffrage  he  rejected  as  tending  "  very  much  to 
anarchy,"  q>oke  against  the  hasty  abolition  of  either  the 
monarchy  or  the  Lords,  and  refused  entirely  to  consider  the 
abstract  principles  brought  into  the  debate.  Political  problems 
were  not  to  be  so  resolved,  but  practically.  With  Cromwell  as 
with  Burke  the  question  waa  "  whether  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  this  nation  is  prepared  to  go  along  with  it."  The  special 
form  of  government  was  not  the  important  point,  but  its  possi- 
bility and  its  acceptability.  The  great  problem  was  to  found 
a  stable  government,  an  authority  to  keep  order.  If  every  man 
should  fight  for  the  best  form  of  government  the  state  would 
come  to  desolation.  He  reproached  the  soldiers  for  their  in- 
subordination against  their  officers,  and  the  army  for  its  rebellion 
against  the  parliament.  He  would  lay  hold  of  anything  "  if 
it  had  but  the  force  of  authority,"  rather  than  have  none. 
Cromwell's  influence  prevailed  and  these  extreme  proposals 
were  laid  aside. 

Meanwhile  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  Charles  were 
dispelled  by  his  ^ht  on  the  nth  of  November  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Carisbroke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  his 
Jj^jJJ  object  being  to  negotiate  independently  with  the 
Ut^  Scots,  the  parliament  and  the  army.     His  action, 

however,  in  the  event,  diminished  rather  than  increased 
his  chances  of  success,  owing  to  the  distrust  of  his  intentions 
which  it  inspired.  Both  the  army  and  the  parliament  gave 
cold  replies  to  his  offers  to  negotiate;  and  Charles,  on  the  37th 
of  December  1647,  entered  into  the  Engagement  with  the  Scots 
by  which  he  promised  the  establishment  of  Presbyterianism  for 
three  years,  the  suppression  of  the  Independents  and  their  sects, 
together  with  privileges  for  the  Scottish  nobles,  while  the  Scots 
undertook  to  invade  England  and  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
Tlus  alliance,  though  the  exact  terms  were  not  known  to  Cromwell 
— "  the  attempt  to  vassalize  us  to  a  foreign  nation,"  to  use  liiB 
own  words — convinced  him  of  the  uselessness  of  any  plan  for 
maintaining  Charles  on  the  throne;  though  he  stiU  appears  to 
have  clung  to  monarchy,  proposing  in  January  1648  the  trans- 
ference of  the  crown  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  A  week  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  he  supported  a  proposal  for  the  king's 
deposition,  and  the  vote  of  iV0i4(Urejj»wascarrie<i.  Meanwhile 
the  position  of  Charles's  opponents  had  been  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  suppression  of  a  dangerous  rebellion  in 
November  1647  by  Cromwell's  intervention,  and  by  the  return 
of  troops  to  obedience.  Cromwell's  difEicuities,  however,  were 
immense.  His  moderate  and  trimming  attitude  was  understood 
neither  by  the  extreme  Independents  nor  by  the  Presbyterians. 
He  made  one  attempt  to  reconcile  the  disputes  between  the  army 
and  the  politicians  by  a  conference,  but  ended  the  barren  dis- 
cussion on  the  relative  merits  of  aristocracies,  monarchies  and 
democracies,  interspersed  with  Bible  texts,  by  throwing  a 
cushion  at  the  speaker's  head  and  running  downstairs.  On  the 
igth  of  January  1648  Cromwell  was  accused  of  high  treason  by 
Lilbuine.  Plots  wgre  formed  for  his  assassination.  He  was 
overtaken  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  civil 
war  in  support  of  the  king  brake  out. 

Cromwell  left  London  in  May  to  suppress  the  royalists  in  Wales, 
and  took  Pembroke  Castle  on  the  nth  of  July.  Meanwhile 
behind  his  back  the  royalists  had  risen  all  over  England,  the 


fleet  in  the  Downs  had  declared  for  Charles,  and  the  Scottisk 
army  under  Hamilton  had  invaded  the  north.  Immediately 
OIL  the  fall  of  Pembroke  Cromwell  set  out  to  relieve  Lambert, 
who.  was  slowly  retreating  before  Hamilton's  superior  forces; 
he  joined  him  near  Knaresborough  on  the  lath  of  August,  and 
started  next  day  in  pursuit  of  HamiltMi  in  Lancashire,  placing 
himself  at  Stonyhurst  near  Preston,  cutting  ofi  Hamilton  from 
the  north  and  his  allies,  and  defeating  him  in  detail  on  the 
17th,  i8th  and  19th  at  Preston  and  at  Warrington.  He  then 
marched  north  into  Scotland,  following  the  forces  of  Monro, 
and  established  a  new  government  of  the  Argyle  faction  at 
Edinburgh;  replying  to  the  Independents  who  disapproved 
of  his  mild  treatment  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  he  desired 
"  union  and  right  understanding  between  the  godly  people, 
Scots,  Eng^sh,  Jews,  Gentiles,  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists  and 
all;  ...  a  more  glorious  work  in  our  eyes  than  if  we  had  gotten 
the  sacking  and  plunder  of  Edinburgh  .  .  .  and  made  a  con- 
quest from  the  Tweed  to  the  Orcades." 

Tie  incident  of  the  Second  Civil  War  and  the  treaty  with  the 
Scots  exasperated  Cromwell  against  the  king.  On  his  return 
to  London  he  found  the  parliament  again  negotiating  c,,^^^ 
with  Charles,  and  on  the  eve  of  making  a  treaty  which  Mntfiuria 
Charles  himself  had  no  intention  of  keeping  and  <^ 
regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  regaining  his  power,  ^^^ 
and  which  would  have  thrown  away  in  one  moment 
all  the  advantages  gained  during  years  of  bloodshed  and  struggle. 
Cromwell  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  join  the  army  in  its 
opposition  to  the  parliament,  and  supported  the  Remonstrance 
of  the  troops  (loth  of  November  1648),  which  included  the 
demand  for  the  king's  purtishment  as  "  the  grand  author  of  all 
our  troubles,"  and  justified  the  use  of  force  by  the  army  if  other 
means  failed.  Tlte  parliament,  however,  continued  to  negotiate, 
and  accordingly  Charles  was  removed  by  the  army  to  Huist 
Castle  on  the  ist  of  December,  the  troops  occupied  London  on 
the  and;  while  on  the  6th  and  7th  Colonel  Pride  "  purged  " 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Presbyterians.  Cromwell  was 
not  the  originator  of  this  act,  but  showed  his  approval  of  it  by 
talcing  his  seat  among  the  fifty  or  sixty  Independent  members 
who  remained. 

The  disposal  of  the  king  was  now  the  great  question  to  be 
decided.  During  the  next  few  weeks  Cromwell  appears  to  have 
made  once  more  attempts  to  come  to  terms  with  Charles;  but 
the  king  was  infiexible  in  his  refusal  to  part  with  the  essential 
powers  of  the  monarchy,  or  with  the  Church;  and  at  the  end 
of  December  it  was  resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  The  exact 
share  which  Cromwell  bad  in  this  decision  and  its  sequel  is 
obscure,  and  the  later  accoimts  of  the  r^cides  when  on  their 
trial  at  the  Restoration,  ascribing  the  whole  transaction  to  his 
initiation  and  agency,  cannot  be  altogether  accepted.  But  it 
is  plain  that,  once  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  the  king's 
execution,  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  overcoming  all  scruples 
among  his  judges,  and  in  resisting  the  protests  and  appeals  of 
the  Scots.  To  Algernon  Sidney,  who  refused  to  take  part  in 
proceedings  on  the  plea  that  neither  the  king  nor  any  man  could 
be  tried  by  such  a  court,  Cromwell  replied,  "  I  tell  you,  we  will 
cutoff  his  head  with  the  crown  upon  it." 

The  execution  of  the  king  took  place  on  the  30th  of  January 
1649.  This  event,  the  turning-point  in  Cromwell's  career,  casts 
a  shadow,  from  one  point  of  view,  over  the  whole  of  -n, 
his  future  statesmanship.  He  himself  never  repented  **MMom 
oftheact,regardingit,onthecontrary,  as  "onewhich  ^^^^^ 
Christians  in  after  times  will  mention  with  honour  and 
all  tyrants  in  the  world  look  at  with  fear,"  and  as  one  directly 
ordained  by  God.  Opinions,  no  doubt,  will  always  differ  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  authority  of  the  policy  which  brought  Charles 
to  the  scafiold.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  no  law  except  that 
of  force  by  which  an  offence  could  be  attributed  to  the  sovereign, 
the  anointed  king,  the  source  of  justice.  The  ordinance  estab- 
lishing the  special  tribunal  for  the  trial  was  passed  by  a  remnant 
of  the  House  of  Commons  alone,  from  which  all  dissentients 
were  excluded  by  the  army.  The  tribunal  was  composed,  not 
of  judges— for  all  unanimously  refused  to  ait  on  it— bi^iOt 
Ciiitiz-r  I     V^iOO*^ML 
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fifty-two  men  drawn  from  among  tbe  king's  enemies.  The 
execution  was  a  military  and  not  a  national  act,  and  at  the  last 
scene  on  the  scafiold  tbe  triumphant  shouts  of  the  soldiery  could 
not  overwhehn  the  groans  and  sobs  raised  by  the  populace. 
Whatever  crimes  might  be  charged  against  Charles,  hb  past 
conduct  might  appear  to  be  condoned  by  the  act  of  negotiating 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eitecutlon  seemed  to  Cromwell 
the  only  alternative  to  anarchy,  or  to  a  return  to  despotism  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  they  had  fought  for.  Cromwell  had 
exhausted  every  expedient  for  arriving  at  an  arrangement  with 
the  king  by  which  tbe  royal  authority  might  be  preserved,  and 
the  repeated  perfidy  and  inexhaustible  shiftiness  of  Charles  had 
proved  the  hopelessness  of  such  attempts.  The  results  produced 
by  the  king's  execution  were  far-reaching  and  permanent.  It 
is  true  that  Puritan  austerity  and  the  lack  of  any  strong  central 
authority  after  Oliver's  death  produced  a  reaction  which 
temporarily  restored  Charles's  dynasty  lo  tbe  throne^  but  it  b 
not  less  true  that  the  execution  of  the  king,  at  a  later  time  when 
all  over  Europe  absolute  monarchies  "  by  divine  right"  were 
being  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  popular  constitu- 
tions, was  an  object  lesson  to  all  the  world;  and  it  produced  a 
profotmd  effect,  not  only  in  establbhiag  constitutional  monarchy 
in  Great  Britain  after  James  II.,  with  the  dread  of  his  father's 
fate  before  him,  had  abdicated  by  Sight,  but  in  giving  the 
impulse  to  that  revolt  against  the  idea  of  "  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king  "  which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and 
of  which  tbe  mighty  effects  are  still  evident  in  Europe  and 
beyond. 

The  king  and  the  monarchy  being  now  destroyed  in  England, 
Cromwell  bad  next  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  suppression  of 
royalbm  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  In  Ireland 
Onnonde  had  succeeded  in  uniting  the  English  and  the 
"""^  Irish  in  a  league  against  the  supporters  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  only  a  few  scattered  forts  hdd  out  for  the 
Commonwealth,  while  the  young  king  was  every  day  expected 
to  land  and  complete  tbe  conquait  of  the  island.  Accordingly 
in  March  1649  Cromwell  was  appointed  iord-lieutenant  and  com- 
mander-in-chief for  its  reduction.  But  before  starting  he  was 
called  upon  to  suppress  disorder  at  home.  He  treated  the 
Levellers  with  some  severity  and  showed  his  instinctive  dblike 
to  revolutionary  proposals.  "  Did  not  that  leveUing  principle," 
he  said,  "  tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  equality?  What  was 
the  purport  of  it  but  to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as 
the  landlord,  which  I  think  if  obtained  would  not  have  lasted 
long."  Equally  characterbtic  was  hb  treatment  of  the  mutinous 
army,  in  which  he  suppressed  a  rebellion  in  May.  He  landed  at 
Dublin  OD  the  13th  of  August.  Before  hb  arrival  the  Dublin 
garrison  had  defeated  Ormonde  with  a  loss  of  5000  men,  and 
Cromwell's  work  was  limited  to  the  capture  of  detached  fortresses. 
Do  tbe  I oth  of  September  he  stormed  Drogheda,  and  by  hbnrder 
the  whole  of  its  2800  defenders  were  put  to  the  sword  witfauit 
quarter.  Cromwell,  who  was  as  a  rule  especially  scrupulous 
in  protecting  non-combatants  from  violence,  justified  his  seventy 
in  this  case  by  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Irish  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  and  as  being  necessary  on  military  and  political 
grounds  in  that  it  "  would  lend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  Uood 
for  the  future,  which  were  the  satisfactory  grounds  of  such  actions 
which  otherwise  cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret."  After 
tbe  fall  of  Drogheda  Cromwell  sent  a  few  troops  to  relieve 
Londonderry,  and  marched  himself  to  Wexford,  which  he  took 
on  the  nth  of  October,  and  where  similar  scenes  of  cruelty  were 
repeated;  every  captured  priest,  to  use  Cromwell's  own  words, 
being  immediately  "  knocked  on  the  head,"  though  the  story  of 
the  three  hundred  women  slaughtered  in  the  market-place  has 
so  foundation. 

The  surrender  of  Trim,  Dundalk  and  Ross  followed,  but  at 
Waterford  Cromwell  met  with  a  stubborn  resbtance  and  the 
advent  of  winter  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Next  year 
Cromwell  penetrated  into  Munster.  Casbel,  Cahir  and  several 
castles  fell  in  February,  and  Kilkenny  in  March;  Clonmel 
repulsing  the  assault  with  great  loss,  but  surrendering  on  the 
lotb  of  May  1650.    Cromwell  himself  sailed  a  fortnight  later, 


leaving  the  reduction  of  the  island,  which  was  completed  in 
1653,  to  his  generals.  Tbe  re-settiement  of  the  conquered  and 
devastated  country  was  now  organized  on  the  Tudor  and  Stral- 
fordian  basb  of  colonization  from  England,  conversion  to  Pro- 
testantism, and  establishment  of  law  and  order.  Cromwell 
thoroughly  approved  of  the  enormous  scheme  of  confiscation 
and  colonization,  causing  great  privations  and  sufferings,  which 
was  carried  out.  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  landowners  lost  their 
estates,  all  or  part  according  to  their  degree  of  guilt,  and  these 
were  distributed  among  Cromwell's  soldiers  and  the  creditors 
of  the  government;  Cromwell  also  invited  new  settlers  from 
home  and  from  New  England,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  land  of 
Ireland  being  thus  transferred  to  new  proprietors.  The  sup- 
pression of  Roman  Catholicbm  was  zealously  pursued  by 
Cromwell;  the  priests  were  hunted  down  and  imprisoned  or 
exiled  to  Spain  or  Barbados,  the  mass  was  everywhere  forbidden, 
and  the  only  liberty  allowed  was  that  of  conscience,  the  Romanist 
not  being  obliged  to  attend  Protestant  services. 

These  methods,  together  with  education,  "  assiduous  preaching 
.  .  .  humanity,  good  life,  equal  and  honest  deahng  with  men  of 
different  opinion,"  Cromwell  thought,  would  convert  the  whole 
island  to  Protestantbm.  The  law  was  ably  and  justly  ad- 
minbtered,  and  Irish  trade  was  admitted  to  the  same  privileges 
as  Englbh,  enjoying  the  same  rights  in  foreign  and  colonial  trade; 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  subordinate  the  interests  of  tbe 
former  to  the  latter,  which  was  the  policy  adopted  both  before 
and  after  Cromwell's  time,  while  the  union  erf  Irish  and  English 
interests  was  further  recc^nized  by  the  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster  in  the  parliaments  of  1654,  1656  and  1659.  These 
advantages,  however,  scarcely  benefited  at  all  the  Irish  Roman 
CathoUcs,  who  were  exclud^  from  political  life  and  from  the 
corporate  towns;  and  Cromwell's  union  meant  little  more  than 
the  union  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  with  England.  A 
just  adminbtration,  too,  did  not  compensate  for  unjust  laws 
or  produce  contentment;  the  policy  of  conversion  and  coloniza- 
tion was  unsuccessful,  the  descendants  of  many  of  Cromwell's 
soldiers  becoming  merged  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Irish,  and  the 
union  with  England,  political  and  commercial,  being  extinguished 
at  tbe  Restoration.  Cromwell's  land  settlement — modified  by  the 
restoration  under  Charles  II.  of  about  one-third  of  the  estates 
to  the  royalists — survived,  and  added  to  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  English  government  was  afterwards  confronted  in 
Ireland. 

Meanwhile  Cromwell  had  hurried  home  to  deal  with  the 
royalists  in  Scotland.  He  urged  Fairfax  to  attack  the  Scots 
at  once  in  their  own  country  and  to  forestall  their  j^ 
invasion;  but  Fairfax  refused  and  resigned,  and  bmtOuct 
Cromwell  was  appointed  by  parliament,  on  the  36th  Dnabar 
of  June  1650,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  S^ 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  entered  Scotland  in  July,  "" 
and  after  a  campaign  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  which 
proved  unsuccessful  in  drawing  out  tbe  Scots  from  their  fortresses, 
he  retreated  to  Dunbar  to  await  reinforcements  from  Berwick. 
The  Scots  under  Leslie  followed  him,  occupied  Doon  Hill  com- 
manding the  town,  and  seized  the  passes  between  Dunbar  and 
Berwick  which  Cromwell  had  omitted  to  secure.  Cromwell  was 
outmanoeuvred  and  in  a  perilous  situation,  completely  cut  off 
from  England  and  from  his  supplies  except  from  the  sea.  But 
Leslie  descended  the  hill  to  complete  his  triumph,  and  Cromwell 
immediately  observed  the  disadvantages  of  his  antagonbt's 
new  position,  cramped  by  the  hill  behind  and  separated  from 
his  left  wiag.  A  stubborn  struggle  on  the  next  day,  the  3rd  of 
September,  gave  Cromwell  a  decbive  victory.  Advancing,  he 
occupied  Edinburgh  and  Leitb.  At  first  it  seemed  likely  that  hb 
victories  and  subsequent  remonstrances  would  effect  a  peace 
with  the  Scots;  but  by  1651  Charles  II.  had  succeeded  in  forming 
a  new  union  of  royalists  and  presbyterians,  and  another  campaign 
became  inevitable.  Some  delay  was  caused  in  beginning  opera- 
tions by  Cromwell's  dangerous  illness,  during  which  bis  life  was 
despaired  of;  but  in  June  he  was  confronting  Leslie  entrenched 
in  tbe  hiUs  near  Stirling,  impregnable  to  attack  and  refuung 
an  engagement.    Cromwell  determined  to  turn  bis  antagonist's 
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position.  He  sent  14,000  men  ioto  Fifeahire  and  marched  to 
Perth,  which  he  captured  on  the  and  of  August,  thus  cutting  oS 
Leslie  from  the  north  and  his  supplies.  This  movement,  however, 
left  open  the  way  Co  England,  and  Charles  immediately  marched 
south,  in  reality  thus  giving  Cromwell  the  wished-for  opportunity 
of  crushing  the  royalists  finally  and  decisively.  Cromwell 
followed  through  Yorkshire,  and  uniting  with  Lambert  and 
Harrison  at  Evesham  proceeded  to  attack  the  royalists  at 
Worcester;  where  on  the  3rd  of  September  after  a  fierce  struggle 
the  great  victory,  "  the  crowning  mercy  "  which  tenmual«d  the 
Civil  War,  was  obtained  over  Charles. 

Monk  comi^eted  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  by  1654.  The 
settlement  here  was  made  on  more  moderate  lines  than  in  Ireland, 
xfie  esUtes  of  only  twenty-four  leaders  of  the  defeated  cause 
were  lof/eited  by  Cromwell,  and  the  national  church  was  left 
untoudied  thouf^  deprived  of  all  powers  of  interference  with  the 
dvil  government,  the  general  assembly  being  dissolved  in  1653. 
Large  steps  were  made  towards  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
oy  the  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster; free  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  established, 
the  administration  of  justice  greatly  improved,  vassalage  and 
heritable  jurisdictions  abolished,  and  security  and  good  order 
maintained  by  the  council  of  nine  appointed  by  the  Protector. 
In  1638  the  improved  condition  of  Scotland  was  the  subject  of 
Cromwell's  special  congratuladon  in  addressing  parliament. 
But  as  in  Ireland  90  Cromwell's  policy  in  Scotland  was  unpopular 
and  was  only  upheld  by  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army, 
necessitatiitgheavy  taxation  and  implying  the  loss  of  the  nadonal 
independence.     It  also  vanished  at  tie  Restoration. 

On  the  i2th  of  September  1651  Cromwell  made  his  triumphal 
entry  into  London  at  the  conclusion  of  his  victorious  campaigns; 
and  parliament  granted  him  Hampton  Court  as  a  residence 
with  £4000  a  year.  These  triumphs,  however,  had  aU  been 
obtained  by  force  of  arnis;  the  more  difficult  task  now  awaited 
Cromwell  of  governing  England  by  parliament  and  by  law. 
As  Milton  wrote: — 

"  Cromwell!  our  chief  of  men,  who  throueh  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faitb  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 

.   .    .  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war," 

Cromwell's  moderation  and  freedom  from  imperiousness  were 
acknowledged  even  by  those  least  friendly  to  his  principles. 
Although  the  idol  of  his  victorious  army,  and  in  a  position 
enabling  him  to  exercise  autocratic  power,  he  laboured  un- 
ostentatiously for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  as  a  member 
of  the  parliament,  whose  authority  he  supported  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  While  occupied  with  work  on  committees  and  in 
adminbtration  he  pressed  forward  several  schemes  of  reform, 
including  a  large  measure  of  law  reform  prepared  by  a  com- 
mission presided  over  by  Matthew  Hale,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  church;  but  very  little  was  accomplished  by  the  parliament, 
which  seemed  to  be  almost  exclusively  taken  up  with  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  its  own  powers;  and  Cromwell's 
dissatisfaction,  and  that  of  the  army  which  increased  every 
day,  was  intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  the  parliament, 
instead  of  dissolvingforanew  election,  was  seeking  to  perpetuate 
its  tenure  of  power.  At  length,  in  April  1653,  a  "  bill  for  a  new 
representation  "  was  discussed,  which  provided  for  the  retention 
of  their  seats  by  the  existing  members  without  re-election,  so 
that  they  would  also  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  eligibility  of  the 
rest.  This  measure,  which  placed  the  whole  powersof  the  state — 
executive,  legislative,  military  and  judicial — in  the  hands  of 
one  irresponsible  and  permanent  chamber,  "  the  horridest 
arbitrariness  that  ever  was  exercised  in  the  world,"  Cromwell 
and  the  army  determined  to  resist  at  all  costs.  On  the  15th  of 
April  they  proposed  that  the  parliament  should  appoint  a 
provisional  government  and  dissolve  itself.  This  compromise 
was  refused  by  the  parliament,  which  proceeded  on  the  ioth  to 
press  through  its  last  stages  the  "  bill  for  a  new  representation." 
Cromwell  hastened  to  the  House,  and  at  the  last  moment,  on 


the  bill  being  put  to  the  vote,  whispering  to  Harrison,  "  This  is 
the  time;  I  must  do  it,"  he  rose,  and  after  alluding  to  the 
former  good  services  of  the  parliament,  proceeded  to  cnanrta 
overwhelm  the  members  with  reproaches.  Striding  up  mxpal* 
and  down  the  House  in  a  passion,  he  made  no  attempt  thtLomg 
to  control  himself,  and  turning  towards  individuals  f*'^- 
as  he  hurled  significant  epithets  at  each,  he  called  """'' 
some  "  whoremasters,"  others  "  drunkards,  corrupt,  unjust, 
scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel."  "  Perhaps  you 
think,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  this  is  not  parliamentary  language; 
I  confess  it  is  not,  neither  are  you  to  expect  any  such  from  me." 
In  reply  to  a  complaint  of  his  violence  he  cried,  "  Come,  come, 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  [Hating.  You  are  no  parliament,  I 
say  you  are  no  parliament.  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting." 
By  his  directions  Harrison  then  fetched  in  a  small  band  of 
Cromwell's  musketeers  and  compeUed  the  speaker  Lenthall  to 
vacate  the  chair.  Looking  at  the  mace  he  said,  "  What  sluiU 
we  do  with  this  baubleP"  and  ordered  a  soldier  to  take  it  away. 
The  members  then  trooped  out,  Cromwell  crying  after  them, 
"  It  is  you  that  have  forced  me  to  this;  for  1  have  sought  the 
Lord  night  and  day  that  He  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me 
upon  the  doing  this  work."  He  then  snatched  the  obnoxious 
bill  from  the  clerk,  put  it  under  his  cloak,  and  commanding  the 
doors  to  be  locked  went  back  to  Whiteliall.  In  the  afternoon 
he  dissolved  the  council  in  spite  of  John  Biadshaw's  re- 
monstrances, who  said,  "  Sir,  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at 
the  House  this  morning  .  .  .  ;  but  you  are  mistaken  to  think 
that  the  parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can 
dissolve  them  but  themselves;  therefore  take  you  notice  of 
that."  Cromwell  had  no  patience  with  formal  peidantry  of  this 
sort;  and  in  point  of  strict  legality  "  The  Rump  "  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  little  ttetter  title  to  authority  than  the  officers 
who  expelled  it  from  the  House.  After  this  Cromwell  had 
nothingleft  but  thearmy  with  which  to  govern, and  "henceforth 
his  life  was  a  vain  attempt  to  clothe  that  force  in  constitutional 
forms,  and  make  it  seem  something  else  so  that  it  might  become 
somettiing  else."  * 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  as 
commander-in-chief  was  left  the  sole  authority  in  the  state. 
He  determined  immediately  to  summon  another  parliament. 
This  was  the"  Little  "or"  Barelwnes  Parliament,"  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  persons  selected  by  the  council  of  officers 
from  among  those  nominated  by  the  congregations  in  each 
county,  which  met  on  the  4lh  of  July  1633.  This  assembly, 
however,  soon  showed  itself  impracticable  and  incapable,  and 
on  the  lath  of  December  the  speaker,  followed  by  the  more 
moderate  members,  marched  to  Whitehall  and  returned  their 
powers  to  Cromwell,  while  the  rest  were  expelled  by  the 
army. 

Cromwell,  who  had  no  desire  to  exercise  arbitrary  power 
and  whose  main  object  therefore  was  to  devise  some  constitu- 
tional limit  to  the  authority  which  circumstances  had  placed  in 
his  hands,  now  accepted  the  written  constitution  drawn  up  by 
some  of  the  officers,  called  the  Instrument  of  Government,  the 
earliest  example  of  a  "  fixed  government  "  based  on  "  funda- 
mentals," or  constitutional  guarantees,  and  the  only  example 
of  it  in  English  history.  Its  authors  had  wished  Oliver  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  but  this  he  repeatedly  refused;  and  in  the 
instrument  he  was  named  Protector,  a  parliament  was  estab- 
lished, limited  in  powers  but  whose  measures  were  not  restricted 
by  the  Protector's  veto  unless  they  contravened  the  constitution, 
the  Protector's  executive  power  being  also  limited  by  the  council. 
The  Protector  and  the  council  together  were  given  a  life  tenureof 
office,  withalargearmyandasettled revenue  sufficient  for  public 
needs  in  time  of  peace;  while  the  clauses  relating  to  religion 
"  are  remarkable  as  laying  down  for  the  first  time  with  authority 
a  principle  of  toleration," '  though  this  toleration  did  not  apply 
to  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans.  On  the  16th  of  December 
1653  Cromwell  was  installed  in  his  new  office,  dressed  as  a  civilian 
in  a  plain  black  coat  instead  of  in  scarlet  as  a  general,  in  order 
1  C.  H.  Firth,  Cromivell,  p.  324. 
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to  demonstiate  that  military  government  had  given  place  to 
dvil;  for  he  approached  his  task  in  the  same  spirit  that  had 
prompted  his  declaration  to  the  Little  Parliament  of  his 
wish  "  to  divest  the  sword  of  all  power  in  the  Civil  ad- 
ministration." 

In  the  interval  between  his  nomination  as  Protector  and  the 
summoning  of  his  first  parliament  in  September  1654,  Cromwell 
j_  was  empowered  together  with  his  council  to  legislate  by 

tavtra-  ordinances;  and  eighty-two  were  issued  in  all,  dealing 
mat  of  with  numerous  and  various  reforms  and  including 
the  reorganization  of  the  treasury,  the  settlement 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  relief  of  poor  prisoners,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  highways.  These  ordinances  in  many  instances  showed  the 
band  of  the  true  statesman.  Cromwell  was  essentially  a  con- 
servative reformer;  in  his  attempts  to  purge  the  court  of 
chancery  of  its  most  flagrant  abuses,  and  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  the  nation,  he  showed  himself  ansious  to  retain  as 
much  of  the  existing  system  as  could  be  left  untouched  without 
doing  positive  evil.  He  was  outvoted  by  his  council  on  the 
question  of  commutation  of  tithes,  and  iiia  enlightened  zeal  for 
reforming  the  "wicked  and  abominable"  sentences  of  the 
criminal  law  met  with  complete  failure.  Most  of  these  ordinances 
were  subsequently  confirmed  by  parliament,  and,  "  on  the  whole, 
this  body  of  dictatorial  legislation,  abnormal  in  form  as  it  is, 
in  substance  was  a  real,  wise  and  moderate  set  of  reforms,"' 
His  ordinances  for  the  "  Reformation  of  Manners,"  the  product 
of  the  puritan  spirit,  had  but  a  transitory  effect.  The  Long 
Parliament  had  ordered  a  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  punished 
swearing  severely,  and  made  adultery  a  capital  crime;  Cromwell 
issued  further  ordinances  against  duelling,  swearing,  race- 
meetings  and  cock-fights — the  last  as  tending  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace  and  the  encouragement  of  "  dissolute 
practices  to  the  dishonour  of  God."  Cromwell  himself  was 
no  ascetic  and  saw  no  harm  in  honest  sport.  He  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  horses  and  hunting,  leaping  ditches  prudently  avoided 
by  the  foreign  ambassadors.  Baxter  describes  him  as  full  of 
animal  spirits,  "  naturally  of  such  a  vivacity,  hilarity  and 
alacrity  as  another  man  is  when  he  hath  drunken  a  cup  of  wine 
too  much,"  and  notes  his  "  familiar  rustic  carriage  with  his 
soldiers  in  sporting."  He  was  fond  of  music  and  of  art,  and  kept 
statues  in  Hampton  Court  Gardens  which  scandalized  good 
puritans.  He  preferred  that  Englishmen  should  be  free  rather 
than  sober  by  compulsion.  Writing  to  the  Scottish  clergy,  and 
rejecting  their  claim  to  suppress  dissent  in  order  to  extirpate 
error,  he  said,  "  Your  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step  in 
is  like  the  man  who  mould  keep  all  wine  out  of  the  country  lest 
men  should  be  drunk.  It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise 
jealousy  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  hlierty  upon  a  sup- 
position he  may  abuse  it.  When  he  doth  abuse  it,  judge."  It 
is  probable  that  very  little  of  this  moral  legislation  was  enforced 
in  practice,  though  special  efforts  were  made  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  major-generab.  Cromwell  expected  more  results 
from  the  effects  of  education  and  culture.  A  part  of  the  revenue 
of  confiscated  church  lands  was  allotted  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools,  and  the  question  of  national  education  was  seriously 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Commonwealth.  Cromwell  was  especially 
interested  in  the  universities.  In  1649  he  had  been  elected 
D.CX.  at  Oxford,  and  in  1651  chancellor  of  the  University,  an 
office  which  he  held  tUl  1657,  when  be  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard.  He  founded  a  new  readership  in  Divinity,  and  pre- 
sented Greek  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian.  He  appointed  visitors 
for  the  universities  and  great  public  schools,  and  defended  the 
universities  from  the  attacks  of  the  extreme  sectaries  who 
clamoured  for  their  abolition,  even  Clarendon  allowing  that 
Oxford  "  yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordinary  good  and  sound 
knowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning."  In  1657  he  founded  a  new 
university  at  Durham,  which  was  suppressed  at  the  Restoration. 
He  patronized  learning.  Milton  and  Marvell  were  his  secretaries. 
He  allowed  the  royalists  Hobbes  and  Cowley  to  return  to  England, 
and  lived  in  friendship  with  the  poet  Waller. 
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Cromwell's  religious  policy  included  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  church,  a  policy  acceptable  to  the  army  but  much 
disliked  by  the  Scots,  who  wanted  the  church  to  crom- 
control  the  state,  not  the  state  the  church.  He  ireira 
improved  the  incomes  of  poor  livings  by  revenues  tfS? 
derived  from  episcopal  estates  and  the  fines  of  delin-  ^^"^ 
quents.  An  important  feature  of  his  church  government  was 
the  appointment  on  the  20th  of  March  1654  of  the  "Triers," 
thirty-eight  clerical  and  lay  commissioners,  who  dedded  upon 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  livings,  and  without  whose 
recommendation  none  could  be  appointed;  while  an  ordinance 
of  August  r6s4  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  unfit,  the  latter 
class  including  besides  immoral  persons  those  holding  "popish" 
or  blasphemous  opinions,  those  publidy  using  the  EngliEli 
Prayer  Book,  and  the  disaffected  to  the  government.  Religious 
toleration  was  granted,  but  with  the  important  exception  that 
some  harsh  measures  were  enacted  against  Anglicans  and 
Roman  Catholics,  to  neither  of  whom  was  liberty  of  worship 
accorded.  The  acts  imposing  fines  for  recusancy,  repealed  in 
1650,  were  later  executed  with  great  severity.  In  1655  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  administering  the  laws  against  the 
priests  and  Jesuits,  and  some  executions  were  carried  out. 
Complete  toleration  in  fact  was  only  extended  to  Protestant 
nonconformists,  who  composed  the  Cromwellian  established 
church,  and  who  now  meted  out  to  their  antagonists  the  same 
treatment  which  they  themselves  were  later  to  recdve  under  the 
Clarendon  Code  of  Charles  II, 

Cromwell  himself,  however,  remained  throughout  a  staunch 
and  constant  upholder  of  religious  toleration.  "  I  had  rather 
that  Mahommedanism  were  permitted  amongst  us,"  ^^ 
he  avowed,  "than  that  one  of  God's  children  should  nHgioat 
be  persecuted."  Far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  loli^ 
on  this  question,  whenever  his  personal  action  is  ^''" 
disclosed  it  is  invariably  on  the  side  of  forbearance  and  of 
moderation.  It  is  probable,  from  the  absence  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  much  of  this  severe  legislation  was  never 
executed,  and  it  was  without  doubt  Cromwell's  restraining 
hand  which  moderated  the  narrow  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
executive.  In  practice  Anglican  private  worship  appears  to  have 
been  little  interfered  with;  and  although  the  recusant  fines  were 
rigorously  exacted,  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  private  celebration  of  the  mass.  Bordeaux,  the  French 
envoy  in  England,  wrote  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  laws,  the 
Romanists  received  better  treatment  under  the  Protectorate 
than  under  any  other  government.  Cromwell's  strong  personal 
inclination  towards  toleration  is  dearly  seen  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Jews  and  Quakers.  He  was  unable,  owing  to  the  opposition 
of  the  divines  and  of  the  merchants,  to  secure  the  full  recognition 
of  the  right  to  reside  in  England  of  the  former  who  had  for 
some  time  lived  in  small  numbers  and  traded  unnoticed  and 
untroubled  in  the  country;  but  he  obtained  an  opinion  from 
two  judges  that  there  was  no  law  which  forbade  their  return,  and 
he  gave  them  a  private  assurance  of  his  protection,  with  leave 
to  celebrate  thdr  private  worship  and  to  possess  a  cemetery. 

Cromwell's  policy  in  this  instance  was  not  overturned  at 
the  Restoration,  and  the  great  Jewish  immigration  into  England 
with  all  its  important  consequences  may  be  held  to  date  practi- 
cally from  these  first  concessions  made  by  Cromwell.  His 
personal  intervention  also  alleviated  the  condition  of  the  Quakers, 
much  persecuted  at  this  time.  In  an  interview  in  1654  the 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of  George  Fox  had  greatly  moved 
Cromwell  and  had  convinced  him  of  their  freedom  from  dangerous 
political  schemes.  He  ordered  Fox's  liberation,  and  in  November 
r657  issued  a  general  order  directing  that  Quakers  should  be 
treated  with  leniency,  and  be  discharged  from  confinement. 
Doctrines  directly  attacking  Christianity  Cromwell  regarded, 
indeed,  as  outside  toleration  and  to  be  punished  by  the  civil 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  he  mitigated  the  severity  of  the 
penalty  ordained  by  the  law.  In  general  the  toleration  enjoyed 
under  Cromwell  was  probably  far  larger  than  at  any  period 
since  religion  became  die  contending  ground  of  political  parties, 
and  certainly  greater  than  under  his  immediate  successors. 
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Lilbume  and  the  anabaptists,  and  John  Rogers  and  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  were  prosecuted  only  on  account  of  their  direct 
attaclu  upon  the  government,  and  Cromwell  in  his  broad- 
minded  and  tolerant  statesmanship  was  himself  in  advance  of 
his  age  and  his  administration.  He  believed  in  the  spiritual  and 
unseen  rather  than  in  the  outward  and  visible  unity  of 
Christendom. 

In  foreign  policy  CromweU's  chief  aims  appear  to  have  been 
to  support  and  extend  the  Protestant  faith,  to  promote  English 
^^  trade,  and  to  prevent  a  Stuart  restoration  by  foreign 

yjfty  aid — the  religious  mission  of  England  in  the  world, 
bercommerdalinterests.and  her  political  independence 
being  indissolubly  connected  in  his  mind.  The  beginning  of  his 
rule  inherited  a  war  with  France  and  Holland;  the  former  con- 
sequent on  CromweU's  failure  to  obtain  terms  for  the  Huguenots 
or  the  cession  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  latter — for  which  he  was  not 
responsible — the  result  of  commercial  rivalry,  of  disputes  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  neutrals,  of  bitter  memories  of  Dutch  misdeeds 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  dynastic  causes  arising  from  the  stadt- 
holder,  William  II.  of  Orange,  having  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Charles  I.  In  1651  the  Dutch  completed  a  treaty  with  Den- 
mark to  injure  English  trade  in  the  Baltic;  to  which  England 
replied  the  same  year  by  the  Navigation  Act,  which  suppressed 
the  Dutch  trade  with  the  English  colonies  and  the  Dutch  fish 
trade  with  England,  and  struck  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade. 
War  was  declared  in  May  1652  after  a  fight  between  Blake  and 
Tromp  off  Dover,  and  was  continued  with  signal  victories  and 
defeats  on  both  sides  till  1654.  The  religious  element,  however, 
which  predominated  in  Cromwell's  foreign  policy  inclined  him 
to  peace,  and  in  April  of  that  year  terms  were  artanged  by  which 
England  on  the  whole  was  decidedly  the  gainer.  The  Dutch 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  English  flag  in  the  British  seas, 
which  Tromp  had  before  refused;  they  accepted  the  Navigation 
Act,  and  undertook  privately  to  exclude  the  princes  of  Orange 
from  the  command  of  their  forces.  The  Protestant  policy  was 
further  followed  up  by  treaties  with  Sweden  and  Denmark  which 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Sound  for  English  ships  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Dutch,  and  a  treaty  with  Portugal  which  liber- 
ated English  subjects  from  the  Inquisition  and  allowed  com- 
merce with  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The  twogreat  Roman  Catholic 
powers  now  both  bid  for  Cromwell's  alliance.  Cromwell  wisely 
inclined  towards  France,  for  Spain  was  then  a  greater  menace 
than  France  alike  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  to  the  growth 
of  British  trade  in  the  western  hemisphere;  but  as  no  concessions 
could  be  gained  from  either  France  or  Spain,  the  year  1654 
closed  without  a  treaty  being  made  with  either.  In  December 
1654  Penn  and  Venables  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  with  orders 
to  attack  the  Spanish  colonies  and  the  French  shipping;  and 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Plantagenets  an  English  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  Blake  upheld  the  supremacy  of 
the  English  flag,'made  a  treaty  with  the  dey  of  Algiers,  destroyed 
the  castles  and  ships  of  the  dey  of  Tunis  at  Porto  Farina  on  the 
4th  of  April  1655,  and  liberated  the  English  prisoners  captured 
by  the  pirates. 

The  incident  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestant  Vaudois  at 
this  time  decided  Cromwell's  policy  in  favour  of  France.  In 
response  to  Cromwell's  splendid  championship  of  the  persecuted 
people — which  has  been  well  described  as  "  one  of  the  noblest 
memories  of  England  " — France  undertook  to  put  pressure  upon 
Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  persecution  ceased  for  a 
time;  but  Cromwell's  intervention  had  less  practical  effect  than 
has  generally  been  supposed,  though  "  never  was  the  great 
conception  of  a  powerful  state  having  duties  along  with  interests 
more  magnanimously  realized." '  The  treaty  of  Finerolo  with- 
drew the  edict  ordering  the  persecutions,  but  they  were  soon 
afterwards  renewed,  and  in  1658  formed  the  subject  of  another 
remonstrance  by  Cromwell  to  Louis  XIV.  in  his  last  extant  public 
letter  before  his  death.  The  treaty  of  Westminster  {J4th  of 
October  1655)  dealt  chiefly  with  commercial  subjects,  and  con- 
tained a  clause  promising  the  expulsion  from  France  of  political 
ezHes.  Meanwhile  the  West  Indian  expedition  had  been  defeated 
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at  Hispaniola,  and  war  was  declared  by  Spain,  who  now  pro- 
mised help  to  Charles  II.  for  regaining  his  throne.  Cromwell 
sent  powerful  English  fleets  to  watch  the  coast  of  Spain  and  to 
prevent  communications  with  the  West  Indies  and  America; 
on  the  8th  of  September  1656  a  fleet  of  treasure  ships  was  de- 
stroyed off  Cadiz  by  Stayner,  and  on  the  3oth  of  April  1657 
Blake  performed  his  last  exploit  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen  treasure  ships  in  the  harbour  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  Teneriffe.  These  naval  victories  were  followed  by  a 
further  military  alliance  with  France  against  Spain,  termed 
the  treaty  of  Paris  (the  23rd of  March  1657).  Cromwell  furnished 
600a  men  with  a  fleet  to  join  in  the  attack  upon  Spain  in  Flanders, 
and  obtained  as  reward  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  the  former  being 
captured  and  handed  over  on  the  3rd  of  October  1657,  and  the 
latter  after  the  battle  of  the  Dunes  on  the  4th  of  June  1658, 
when  CromweU's  Ironsides  were  once  more  pitted  against  En^sh 
royalists  fighting  for  the  Spaniards. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Cromwell's  policy  abroad.  The 
inspiring  principle  had  been  the  defence  and  support  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  question  with  Cromwell  being  "  whether  the 
Christian  world  should  be  all  popery."  He  desired  England  to 
be  everywhere  the  protector  of  the  oppressed  and  the  upholder  of 
"  true  religion."  His  policy  was  in  principle  the  policy  of 
Elisabeth,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and — in  the  following  genera- 
tion— of  William  of  Orange.  He  appreciated,  without  over- 
estimating, the  value  of  England's  insular  ixraition.  "  You  have 
accounted  yourselves  happy,"  he  said  in  January  1658,  "  in 
being  environed  by  a  great  ditch  from  all  the  world  beside. 
Truly  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep  your  ditch  nor  your  shipping 
unless  you  turn  your  ships  and  shipping  into  troops  of  horse 
and  compianies  of  foot,  and  fight  to  defend  yourselves  on  terra 
firma."  He  did  not  regard  himself  merely  as  the  trustee  of  the 
national  resources.  These  were  not  to  be  employed  for  the 
advancement  of  English  interests  alone.  "  God's  interest  in 
the  world,"  he  declared,  "  is  more  extensive  than  all  the  people 
of  these  three  nations.  God  has  brought  us  hither  to  consider 
the  work  we  may  do  in  the  world  as  well  as  at  home."  In  1653 
he  had  made  the  astonishing  proposal  to  the  Dutch  that  England 
and  HoUand  should  divide  the  habitable  globe  outside  Europe 
between  them,  that  all  states  maintaining  the  Inquisition  shoidd 
be  treated  as  enemies  by  both  the  prDi>osed  allies,  and  that  the 
latter  "  should  send  missionaries  to  all  peoples  willing  to  receive 
them,  to  inculcate  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Gospel." 
Great  writers  like  Milton  and  Harrington  supported  Cromwell's 
view  of  the  duty  of  a  statesman;  the  poet  Waller  acclaimed 
Cromwell  as  "  the  world's  protector  ";  but  the  London  trades- 
men complained  of  the  loss  of  their  Spanish  trade  and  regarded 
Holland  and  not  Spain  as  the  national  enemy.  But  Cromwell's 
dream  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  European  Protestantism 
never  even  approached  realization.  War  broke  out  between  the 
Protestant  states  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and  Branden- 
burg, with  whom  religion  was  entirely  subordinated  to  individual 
aims  and  interests,  and  who  were  far  from  rising  to  Cromwell's 
great  conceptions;  while  the  Vaudois  were  soon  subjected  to 
fresh  persecutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Cromwell  could  justly 
boast  "  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  but  is  very  willing  to  ask 
a  good  understanding  with  you."  He  raised  England  to  a 
predominant  position  among  the  Powers  of  Europe,  and  antici- 
pated the  triumphs  of  the  elder  Pitt.  "  It  was  hard  to  discover," 
wrote  Clarendon,  "  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain  or  the 
Low  Countries."  The  vigour  and  success  with  which  heorganized 
the  national  resources  and  upheld  the  national  honour,  asserted 
the  British  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  defended  the  oppressed,  and 
caused  his  name  to  be  feared  and  respected  in  foreign  courts 
where  that  of  Stuart  was  despised  and  neglected,  command  praise 
and  admiration  equally  from  contemporaries  and  from  modem 
critics,  from  his  friends  and  from  his  opponents.  "  He  once  more 
joined  us  to  the  continent,"  wrote  Marvell,  while  Dryden  describes 
him  as  teaching  the  British  lion  to  roar.  "  Cromwell's  greatness 
at  home,"  said  Clarendon,  "  was  a  mere  shadow  of  his  greatness 
abroad."  "  It  is  strange,"  wrote  Pepys  in  1667  under  a  different 
regime,  "  how  everybody  nowadays  reflect  upon  Oliver  and 
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commend  him,  wbiit  brave  thiogs  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neigh- 
bour princes  fear  him."  To  Cromwell  more  than  to  any  other 
British  ruler  belougs  the  credit  of  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
England's  maritime  supremacy  and  of  her  over-sea  empire. 

Cromwell's  colonial  policy  aimed  definitely  at  the  recogoition 
and  extension  of  the  British  empire.    By  March  165)  the  whole 

of  the  territory  governed  by  the  Stuarts  had  submitted 

to  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth ,  and  the  Naviga- 
•mpAw.       tion  Act  of  the  gth  of  October  1651,  by  which  colonial 

goods  could  only  be  imported  to  England  in  British 
ships  and  all  foreign  trade  to  the  colonies  was  restricted  to 
products  of  the  exporting  couBtry,  sought  to  bind  the  colonies 
to  England  and  to  support  the  interests  of  the  shipowners  and 
merchants,  and  therefore  of  the  English  maritime  supremacy, 
the  act  being,  moreover,  memorable  as  the  first  public  measure 
which  treated  the  colonies  as  a  whole  and  as  an  integral  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  hindrance,  however,  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  trade  which  the  act  involved  aroused  at  once  loud 
complaints,  to  which  Cromwell  turned  a  deaf  ear,  continuing 
to  seize  Dutch  ships  trading  in  forbidden  goods.  In  the  internal 
administration  of  the  colonies  Cromwell  interfered  very  little, 
maintaining  specially  friendly  relations  with  the  New  Englanders, 
and  showing  no  jealousy  of  their  desire  for  self-government. 
The  war  with  France,  Holland  and  Spain  oSered  opportunities  of 
gaining  additional  territory.  A  small  expedition  sent  by  Cromwell 
in  February  1654  to  capture  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  from 
the  Dutch  was  abandoned  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the 
fleet  turned  to  attack  the  French  colonies;  Major  Robert  Sedg- 
wick taking  with  a  handful  of  men  the  fort  of  St  John's,  Port 
Royal  or  Aimapolis,  and  the  French  fort  on  the  river  Penobscot, 
the  whole  territory  from  this  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence 
remaining  British  territory  till  its  ce3gionini667.  In  December 
1654  Cromwell  despatched  Penn  and  Venables  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty-eight  ships  and  2500  soldiers  to  the  West  Indies,  their 
numbers  being  raised  by  recruits  at  the  islands  to  7000  men. 
The  attack  on  Hbpaniola,  however,  was  a  disastrous  failure, 
and  though  a  landing  at  Jamaica  and  the  capture  of  the  capital, 
Santiago  de  la  Vega,  was  effected,  the  expedition  was  ahnost 
annihilated  by  disease;  and  Penn  and  Venables  returned  to 
England,  when  Cromwell  threw  them  into  the  Tower.  Cromwell, 
however,  persevered,  reminding  Fortescue,  who  was  left  in  com- 
mand, that  the  war  was  one  against  the  "  Roman  Babylon," 
that  tJiey  were  "  fighting  the  Lord's  battles  ";  and  he  sent  out 
reinforcements  under  Sedgwick,  ofiering  inducements  to  the 
New  Englanders  to  migrate  to  Jamaica.  In  spite  of  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  the  colony  took  root,  trade  began,  the 
fleet  lay  in  wait  for  the  Spanish  treasure  ships,  the  settlements 
of  the  Spaniards  were  raided,  and  their  repeated  attempts  to 
retake  the  island  were  successfully  resisted.  In  1658  Colonel 
Edward  Doyley,  the  governor,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
thirty  companies  of  Spanish  foot,  and  sent  ten  of  their  flags  to 
CromweU.  The  Protector,  however,  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
final  triimiph  of  his  undertaking,  which  gave  to  Fjigland,  as  he 
had  wished,  "  the  mastery  of  those  seas,"  ensuring  the  English 
colonies  against  Spanish  attacks,  and  being  maintained  and 
foUowed  up  at  the  Restoration. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  parliament  of  the  Protectorate  had  met 
in  September  1654.  A  scheme  of  electoral  reform  had  been 
ParSm'  carried  by  which  members  were  taken  from  the  small 
mamouy  and  corrupt  boroughs  and  given  to  the  large  hitherto 
^^        unrepresented  towns,  and  which  provided  for  thirty 

representatives  from  Scotland  and  from  Ireland. 
Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  with  the  work  of  practical 
legislation,  accepting  the  Instrument  of  Government  without 
challenge  as  the  basis  of  its  authority,  the  parliament  immedi- 
ately began  to  discuss  and  find  fault  with  the  constitution 
and  to  debate  about  "  Fundamentab."  About  a  hundred 
members  who  refused  to  engage  not  to  attempt  to  change  the 
form  of  government  were  excluded  on  the  nth  o£  September. 
The  rest  sat  on,  discussing  the  constitution,  drawing  up  lists  of 
damnable  heresies  and  of  incontrovertible  articles  of  faith, 
producing  plans  for  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  demanding 


for  themselves  its  control.  Incensed  by  the  dilatory  and  factious 
proceedings  of  the  House,  Cromwell  disniissed  the  parliament 
on  the  22nd  of  January  1655.  Various  dangerous  plots  against 
his  government  and  person  were  at  this  time  rife.  Vane,  Ludlow, 
Robert  Overton,  Harrison  and  Major  Wildman,  the  head  of  the 
Levellers,  were  all  arrested,  while  the  royalist  rising  under 
Penruddock  was  crushed  in  Devonshire.  Other  attacks  upon  his 
authority  were  met  with  the  same  resort  to  force.  The  judges 
and  lawyers  began  to  question  the  legality  of  his  ordinances, 
and  to  doubt  their  competency  to  convict  royalist  prisoners  of 
treason.  A  merchant  named  Cony  refused  to  pay  customs  not 
imposed  by  parliament,  his  counsel  declaring  their  levy  by 
ordinance  to  be  contrary  to  Magna  Carta,  and  Chief  Justice 
Rolle  resigning  in  order  to  avoid  giving  judgment.  Cromwell  was 
thus  inevitably  drawn  farther  along  the  path  of  arbitrary 
government.  He  arrested  the  persons  who  refused  to  pay  taxes, 
and  sent  Cony's  lawyers  to  the  Tower.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
scrupulously  impartial  in  raising  the  best  men  to  the  judicial 
bench,  including  the  illustrious  Matthew  Hale,  but  he  now 
appointed  compliant  judges,  and,  alluding  to  Magna  Carta  in 
terms  impossible  to  transcribe  for  modem  readers,  declared  that 
"  it  should  not  control  his  actions  which  he  knew  were  for  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  country  was  now  divided 
intotwelvedistrictseachgovemedby  a  major-general, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  maintaining  order,  „aiMta 
stamping  out  disaffection  and  plots,  and  executing 
the  laws  relating  to  public  morals.  They  had  power 
to  transport  royalists  and  those  who  could  not  produce  good 
characters,  and  supported  themselves  by  a  special  tax  of  10% 
on  the  incomes  of  the  royalist  gentry.  Enormous  numbers  of 
ale-houses  were  dosed — a  proceeding  which  excited  intense  re- 
sentment and  was  probably  no  slight  cause  of  the  royalist 
reaction.  Still  more  serious  an  encroachment  upon  the  constitu- 
tion perhaps  even  than  the  institution  of  the  major-generals 
was  Cromwell's  tampering  with  the  municipal  franchise  by 
confiscating  the  charters,  depriving  the  burgesses,  now  hostile 
to  his  government,  of  their  parliamentary  votes,  and  limiting 
the  franchise  to  the  corporation;  thereby  corrupting  the  national 
liberties  at  their  very  source,  and  introducing  an  evil  precedent 
only  too  readily  followed  by  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

It  was  in  these  embarrassed  and  perilous  circumstances  that 
Cromwell  summoned  a  new  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1656. 
In  spite  of  the  influence  and  interference  of  the  major-  QmiBmMt 
generals  a  large  number  of  members  hostile  to  the  ^a» 
government  were  returned,  of  whom  CromweU 's  amr^ 
council  immediately  excluded  nearly  a  hundred. 
The  major-generals  were  the  object  of  general  attack,  while  the 
special  tax  on  the  royalists  was  declared  unjust,  and  the  bill 
for  its  continuation  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  An  attempt 
at  the  assassination  of  Cromwell  by  Miles  Sindercombe  added 
to  the  general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  unrest.  The  military  rule 
ezdted  universal  hostility;  there  was  an  earnest  desire  for  a 
settled  and  constiturional  government,  and  the  revival  of  the 
monarchy  in  the  person  of  Cromwell  appeared  the  only  way 
of  obtaining  it.  Oa  the  23rd  of  February  1657  the  ReTtumstrance 
offering  Cromwell  the  crown  was  moved  by  Sir  Christopher 
Packe  in  the  parliament  and  violently  resisted  by  the  officers 
and  the  army  party,  one  hundred  officers  waiting  upon  Cromwell 
on  the  a7th  to  petirion  against  his  acceptance  of  it.  On  the  zjth 
of  March  the  Ranonslrance,  now  termed  the  Petition  and  Advice, 
and  induding  a  new  scheme  of  government,  was  passed  by  a 
majority  of  133  to  62  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  officers; 
and  on  the  51st  it  was  presented  to  Cromwell  in  the  Banqueting 
House  at  Whitehall  whence  Charles  I.  bad  stepped  out  on  to 
the  scafiold.  CromweU  replied  by  requesting  a  brief  dday  toask 
counsel  of  God  and  his  own  heart.  On  the  8th  of  May  about 
thirty  officers  presented  a  petition  to  parliament  against  the 
revival  of  the  monarchy,  and  Fleetwood,  Desborough  and 
Lambert  threatened  to  lay  down  their  commissions.  Accordingly 
Cromwell  the  same  day  refused  the  crown  definitdy,  greatly  to 
the  astoDishment  both  of  his  followers  and  his  enemies,  who 
considered  his  decision  a  £atal  neglect  of  ,«n>opportuniky  oi 
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consolidating  his  rule  and  power.  In  particular,  bis  acceptance 
of  the  crown  would  have  guaranteed  his  followers,  under  the  act 
of  Henry  VII.,  from  liability  in  the  future  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason  for  having  given  allegiance  to  himself  as  tide  facto  king. 
Cromwell  himself,  however,  seems  to  have  regarded  the  question 
of  title  as  of  secondary  importance,  as  merely  (to  use  his  own 
words)  "  a  feather  in  the  hat,"  "  a  shining  bauble  for  crowds 
to  gaze  at  or  kneel  to,"  "  Your  father,"  wrote  Sir  Francis 
Russell  to  Henry  Cromwell,  "  hath  of  late  made  more  wise 
men  fools  than  ever;  he  laughs  and  is  merry,  but  they  hang 
down  their  heads  and  are  pitifully  out  of  countenance." 

On  the  25th  of  May  the  petition  was  presented  to  Cromwell 
again,  with  the  title  of  Protector  substituted  for  that  of  King, 
and  he  now  accepted  it.  On  the  26th  of  June  1657  he  was  once 
more  installed  as  Protector,  this  time,  however,  with  regal 
ceremony  in  contrast  with  the  simple  formalities  observed  on 
the  first  occasion,  the  heralds  proclaiming  his  accession  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  kings.  Cromwell's  government 
seemed  now  established  on  the  firmer  footing  of  la.w  and  national 
approval,  he  himself  obtaining  the  powers  though  not  the  title 
of  a  constitutional  monarch,  with  a  permanent  revenue  of 
£1,300,000  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  administration,  the 
command  of  the  forces,  the  right  to  nominate  his  successor  and, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  parliament,  the  members  of  the  council 
and  of  the  new  second  chamber  now  established,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  freedom  of  parliament  was  guaranteed  in  its 
elections.  Difficulties,  however,  appeared  immediately  the 
parliament  got  to  work.  The  republicans  hostile  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, excluded  before,  now  returned,  took  the  places  vacated 
by  strong  supporters  of  Cromwell  who  had  been  removed  to  the 
Lords,  and  attacked  the  authority  of  the  new  chambsr,  opened 
communications  with  the  disaffected  in  the  city  and  army, 
protested  against  unparliamentary  taxation  and  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment, and  demanded  again  the  supremacy  of  parliament. 
In  consequence  Cromwell  summoned  both  Houses  to  his  presence 
on  the  4tb  of  February  1658,  and  having  pointed  out  the  perils 
to  which  they  were  once  more  exposing  the  state,  dissolved 
parliament,  dismissing  the  members  with  the  words,  "  let  God 
be  judge  between  me  and  you.  " 

During  the  period  following  the  dissolution  Cromwell's  power 
appeared  outwardly  at  least  to  be  at  its  height.  The  revolts 
of  royalists  and  sectaries  against  his  government  had  been  easily 
suppressed,  and  the  various  attempts  to  assassinate  him,  con- 
temptuously referred  to  by  Cromwell  as  "  little  fiddling  things," 
were  anticipated  and  prevented  by  an  excellent  system  of  police 
and  spies,  and  by  his  bodyguard  of  160  men.  The  victory  at 
Dunkirk  increased  his  reputation,  while  Louis  XIV.  showed  his 
respect  for  the  ruler  of  England  by  the  splendid  reception  given 
to  the  Protector's  envoy,  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  by  a  com- 
plimentaty  mission  despatched  to  England. 

The  great  career,  the  incidents  of  which  we  have  been  following, 
was  now,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  Cromwell's  health  had 
long  been  impaired  by  the  hardships  of  campaigning.  Now  at 
the  age  of  38  he  was  already  old,  and  his  firm,  strong  signature 
had  become  feeble  and  trembling.  The  responsibilities  and 
anxieties  of  government  unassisted  by  parliament,  and  the 
continued  struggle  against  the  force  of  anarchy,  weighed  upon 
him  and  exhausted  his  physical  powers.  "It  has  been  hitherto," 
Cromwell  said,  "  a  matter  of,  I  think,  but  philosophical  discourse, 
that  a  great  place,  a  great  authority,  is  a  great  burthen.  I  know 
it  is."  "I  can  say  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  comparison  of 
whom  we  are  but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon  the  earth,  I 
would  have  lived  under  my  woodside  to  have  kept  a  flock  of 
sheep  rather  than  undertook  such  a  government  as  this."  "I 
doubt  not  to  say,"  declared  his  steward  Maidston,  "  it  drank 
up  his  spirits,  of  which  his  natural  constitution  afforded  a  vast 
stock,  and  brought  him  to  his  grave." 

Domestic  bereavements  added  further  causes  of  grief  and  of 
weakened  vitality.  On  the  6th  of  February  1658  he  lost  his 
favourite  daughter,  Elizabeth  Claypole,  and  he  was  much  cast 
dbwn  by  the  shock  of  his  bereavement  and  of  her  long  sufferings. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  fell  ill  of  an  intermittent  fever,  but  seemed 


to  recover.  On  the  20th  of  August  George  Fox  met  him  riding 
at  the  head  of  his  guards  in  the  park  at  Hampton  Court,  but 
declared  "  he  looked  like  a  dead  man."  The  next  day  he  again 
fell  ill  and  was  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall, 
where  his  condition  became  worse.  The  anecdotes  believed  and 
circulated  by  the  royalists  that  Cromwell  died  in  all  the  agonies 
of  remorse  and  fear  are  entirely  false.  On  the  31st  of  August 
he  seemed  to  rally,  and  one  who  slept  in  his  bedchamber  ^ 
and  who  heard  him  praying,  declared,  "  a  public  spirit 
to  God's  cause  did  breathe  in  him  to  the  very  last,"  During  the 
next  few  days  he  grew  weaker  and  resigned  himself  to  death. 
"  I  would,"  he  said,  "  he  willing  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God 
and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done."  For  the  first  time  doubts 
as  to  his  spiritual  state  seemed  to  have  troubled  him.  "  Tell 
me  is  it  possible  to  fall  from  grace  ?  "  he  asked  the  attendant 
minister.  "  No,  it  is  not  possible,"  the  latter  replied.  "  Then," 
said  Cromwell,  "  I  am  safe,  for  I  know  that  I  was  once  in  grace." 
He  refused  medicine  to  induce  sleep,  declaring  "  it  is  not  my 
design  to  drink  or  to  sleep,  but  my  design  is  to  make  what  haste 
I  can  to  begone."  Towards  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  September 
he  again  spoke,  "  using  divers  holy  expressions,  implying  much 
inward  consolation  and  peace,"  together  with  "  some  exceeding 
self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judging  himself,"  He 
died  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  his  day  of  triumph,  the 
anniversary  both  of  Dunbar  and  of  Worcester.  His  body  was 
privately  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  public  funeral  taking  place  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
with  great  ceremony  and  on  the  same  scale  as  that  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  and  costing  the  enormous  sum  of  £60,000.  At  the 
Restoration  his  body  was  exhumed,  and  on  the  30th  of  January 
1661,  the  armiversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  it  was 
drawn  on  a  sledge  from  Holbom  to  Tyburn,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  Ireton  and  Bradshaw,  accompanied  by  "  the  universal 
outcry  and  curses  of  the  people."  There  it  was  hanged  on  a 
gallows,  and  in  the  evening  taken  down,  when  the  head  was  cut 
oS  and  set  up  upon  Westminster  Hall,  where  it  remained  till  as 
late  as  1684,  the  trunk  being  thrown  into  a  pit  underneath  the 
gallows.  According  to  various  legends  Cromwell's  last  burial 
place  is  stated  to  be  Westminster  Abbey,  Naseby  Field  or  New- 
burgh  Abbey;  hut  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  support 
them,  or  to  create  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  great  Protector's 
dust  lies  now  where  it  was  buried,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Con  naught  Square. 

As  a  military  commander  Cromwell  was  as  prompt  as  Gustavus, 
as  ardent  as  Cond^,  as  exact  as  Turenne.  These,  moreover, 
were  soldiers  from  their  earliest  years.  Condi's  fame  crom- 
was  established  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Gustavus  weA's 
was  twenty-seven  and  Tjirenne  thirty-three  at  the  mouiy 
beginning  of  their  careers  as  commanders-in-chief.  I*"** 
Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  was  forty-three  when  he  fought 
in  his  first  battle.  In  less  than  two  years  he  had  taken  his  rank 
as  one  of  the  great  cavalry  leaders  of  history.  His  campaigns 
of  1648  and  1651  placed  him  still  higher  as  a  great  commander. 
Worcester,  his  crowning  victory,  has  been  indicated  by  a  German 
critic  as  the  prototype  of  Sf  dan.  Yet  his  early  military  education 
could  have  consisted  at  most  of  the  perusal  of  the  Swedish 
Intelligencer  and  the  practice  of  riding.  It  is  not,  therefore,  strange 
that  Cromwell's  first  essays  in  war  were  characterised  more  by 
energy  than  technical  skill.  It  was  some  time  before  he  realized 
the  spirit  of  cavalry  tactics,  of  which  he  was  later  so  complete  a 
master.  At  first  he  speaks  with  complacence  of  a  mSte,  and 
reports  that  he  and  his  men  "  agreed  to  charge  "  the  enemy. 
But  before  long  he  came  to  understand,  as  no  other  commander 
of  the  age  save  Gustavus  understood  it,  the  value  of  true 
"  shock -action."  Of  Marston  Moor  he  writes,  "  we  never  charged 
but  we  routed  them  ";  and  thereafter  his  battles  were  decided 
by  the  shock  of  closed  squadrons,  the  fresh  impulse  of  a  second 
and  even  a  third  line,  and  above  all  by  the  unquestioning  dis- 
cipline and  complete  control  over  their  horses  to  which  he 
trained  his  men.  This  gave  them  not  merely  greater  steadi- 
ness, but,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  power  of  rallying 
and  reforming  for  a  second  effort.    The  Royalist  cavahy  t 
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djsorganized  by  victory  as  often  as  by  defeat,  and  illustrated  on 
numerous  6d<is  the  now  diacredited  maxim  that  cavalry  cannot 
charge  twice  in  one  day.  Cromwell  shares  with  Frederick  the 
Greet  the  credit  of  founding  the  modern  cavalry  spirit.  As  a 
boisemaster  he  was  far  superior  to  Murat.  His  marches  in  the 
eastern  campaign  of  1643  show  a  daily  average  at  one  time  of 
28  m.  as  against  the  31  of  Murat's  cavalry  in  the  celebrated 
pursuit  after  Jena.  And  this  result  he  achieved  with  men  of 
less  than  two  years'  service,  men,  too,  more  heavily  equipped 
and  worse  mounted  than  the  veterans  of  the  Grande  Artnie. 
It  has  been  said  that  his  battles  were  decided  by  shock  action; 
the  real  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  word  "decided." 
The  swift,  unhesitating  charge  was  more  than  unusual  in  the 
wars  of  the  time,  and  was  possible  only  because  of  the  peculiar 
earnestness  of  the  men  who  fought  the  English  war.  The 
professional  soldiers  of  the  Continent  could  rarely  be  brought 
to  force  a  decision;  but  the  English,  contending  for  a  cause, 
were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  modem  "  nation  in  arms  "; 
and  having  taken  up  arms  wished  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  arms. 
This  feeling  was  not  less  conspicuous  in  the  far-ranging  rides, 
or  raids,  of  the  Cromwellian  cavalry.  At  one  time,  as  in  the 
case  of  Blechingdon,  they  would  perform  strange  exploits  worthy 
of  the  most  daring  hussars;  at  another  their  speed  and  tenacity 
paralyses  armies.  Not  even  Sheridan's  borsemeo  in  1S64HS5 
did  thdr  work  more  effectively  than  did  the  English  squadrons 
in  the  Preston  campaign.  Cromwell  appreciated  this  feeling  at 
its  exact  worth,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  the  Civil  War  was  due 
to  this  highest  gift  of  a  general,  the  power  of  feeling  the  pulse 
of  his  army.  Resolution,  vigour  and  clear  sight  marked  his 
conduct  as  a  commander-in-chief.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  forces,  which  Clausewitz  was 
the  first  to  define,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  as  the  true 
objective  of  military  operations.  Not  merely  as  eicemplifying 
the  tactical  envelopment,  but  also  as  embodying  the  central 
idea  of  grand  strategy,  was  Worcester  the  prototype  of  SSdan. 
The  contrast  between  a  campaign  of  Cromwell's  and  one  of 
Turenne's  b  far  more  than  remarkable,  and  the  observation  of 
a  military  critic  who  maintains  that  Cromwell's  art  of  war  was 
two  centuries  in  advance  of  its  time,  finds  universal  acceptance. 

At  a  time  when  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  armies  were 
manoeuvring  against  one  another  with  no  more  than  a  formal 
result,  the  English  and  Scots  were  fighting  decisive  battles; 
and  Cromwell's  battles  were  more  dedsive  than  those  of  any 
other  leader.  Until  his  fiery  energy  made  itself  felt,  hardly  any 
army  on  either  side  actually  suSered  rout;  but  at  Marston  Moor 
and  Naseby  the  troops  of  the  defeated  party  were  completely  dis- 
solved, while  at  Worcester  the  royalist  army  was  annihilated. 
Dunbar  attested  his  constancy  and  gave  proof  that  Cromwell 
was  a  master  of  the  tactics  of  all  arms.  Preston  was  an  example 
tike  Austerlitz  of  the  two  stages  of  a  battle  as  defined  by 
Napoleon,  the  dist  floUanle,  the  secoad  foudroyanle. 

Cromwell's  strategic  manceuvres,  if  less  adroit  than  those  of 
Turenne  or  MontecuccuU,  were,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
genius  and  the  temper  of  his  army,  directed  always  to  forcing  a 
decisive  battle.  That  he  was  also  capable  of  strategy  of  the  other 
type  was  dear  from  his  conduct  of  the  Irish  War.  But  his 
chief  work  was  of  a  difierent  kind  and  done  on  a  different  scale. 
The  greatest  feat  of  Turenne  was  the  rescue  of  one  province  in 
1674-1675;  Cromwell,  in  1648  and  again  in  1651,  had  two-thirds 
of  England  and  half  of  Scotland  for  his  theatre  of  war.  Turenne 
levelled  down  his  methods  to  suit  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view. 
The  task  of  Cromwell  was  far  greater.  Any  comparison  between 
the  generalship  of  these  two  great  commanders  would  therefore 
be  misleading,  for  want  of  a  common  basis.  It  is  when  he  is 
contrasted  with  other  commanders,  not  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV., 
but  of  the  Civil  War,  that  Cromwell's  greatness  is  most  con- 
spicuous. Whilst  others  busied  themselves  with  the  application 
of  the  accepted  rules  of  the  Dutch,  the  German,  and  other  formal 
schools  of  tactical  thought,  Cromwell  almost  alone  saw  clearly 
into  the  heart  of  the  questions  at  issue,  and  evolved  the  strategy, 
the  tacdcs,  and  the  training  suited  to  the  work  to  which  he  had 
set  his  hand. 


Cromwell's  career  as  a  statesman  has  been  already  traced  in 
its  different  spheres,  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  the 
breadth  and  wisdom  of  his  conceptions  and  at  the  cnm- 
same  time  the  cause  of  the  immediate  failure  of  his  wV» 
constructive  policy.  Whether  if  Cromwell  had  sur-  *^^^ 
vived  he  would  have  succeeded  in  gradually  establishing 
legal  government  is  a  question  which  can  never  be  answered. 
His  administration  as  it  stands  in  history  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  the  charge  that  after  abolishing  the  absolutism  of  the  ancient 
monarchy  he  substituted  for  it,  not  law  and  liberty,  but  a  military 
tyranny  far  more  despotic  than  the  most  arbitrary  administration 
of  Charles  I.  The  statement  of  Vane  and  Ludlow,  when  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  Cromwell's  government,  that  it  was 
"  in  substance  a  re-establishment  of  that  which  we  all  engaged 
against,"  was  true.  The  levy  of  ship  money  and  customs  by 
Charles  sinks  into  insignificance  beside  Cromwell's  wholesale 
taxation  by  ordinances;  the  inquisitional  methods  of  the 
major-generals  and  the  unjust  and  exceptional  taxation  of 
royalists  outdid  the  scandals  of  the  extra-legal  courts  of  the 
Stuarts;  the  shipment  of  British  subjects  by  Cromwell  as  slaves 
to  Barbados  has  no  parallel  in  the  Stuart  administration;  while 
the  prying  into  morals,  the  encouragement  of  informers,  the 
attempt  to  make  the  people  religious  by  force,  were  the  counter- 
part of  the  Laudian  system,  and  Cromwell's  drastic  treatment 
of  the  Irish  exceeded  anything  dreamed  of  by  Strafford.  He 
discovered  that  parliamentary  government  after  all  was  not 
the  easy  and  plain  task  that  Pym  and  Vane  had  imagined,  and 
Cromwell  had  in  the  end  no  better  justification  of  his  rule  than 
that  which  Strafford  had  suggested  to  Charles  I., — "  parliament 
refusing  (to  give  support  and  co-operation  in  carrying  on  the. 
government)  you  are  acquitted  before  God  and  man."  The 
fault  was  no  doubt  partly  Cromwell's  own.  He  had  neither  the 
patience  nor  the  tact  for  managing  loquacious  parliamentary 
pedants.  But  the  chief  responsibility  was  not  his  but  theirs. 
John  Morley  (Oliver  CromvxU,  p.  297)  has  truly  observed  of  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  that  it  was  "  an  act  of  war,  and  was 
just  as  defensible  or  just  as  assailable,  and  on  the  same  grounds, 
as  the  war  itself."  The  parliamentary  party  took  leave  of 
legahty  when  they  took  up  arms  against  the  sovereign,  and  it 
was  therefore  idle  to  dream  of  a  formally  legal  sanction  for  any 
of  their  subsequent  revolutionary  proceedings.  An  entirely 
fresh  start  had  to  be  made.  A  new  foundation  had  to  be  laid 
on  which  a  new  system  of  legality  might  be  reared.  It  was  for 
this  that  Cromwell  strove.  If  the  Rump  or  the  Little  Parliament 
had  in  a  business-like  spirit  assumed  and  discharged  the  functions 
of  a  constituent  assembly,  such  a  foundation  might  have  been 
provided.  It  was  only  when  five  years  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  the  king  without  any  "  settlement  of  the  nation  "  being 
arrived  at,  that  Cromwell  at  last  accepted  a  constitution  drafted 
by  his  mihtary  officers,  and  attempted  to  impose  it  on  the 
parliament.  And  it  was  not  until  the  parliament  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Instrument  as  the  required  starting  point  for 
the  new  legality,  that  Cromwell  in  the  last  resort  took  arbitrary 
power  into  his  hands  as  the  only  method  remaining  for  carrying 
on  the  government.  For  much  as  he  bated  arbitrariness,  he 
hated  anarchy  still  more.  While  therefore  Cromwell's  adminis- 
tration became  in  practice  Uttle  different  from  that  of  Strafford, 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  two  statesmen  had  nothing  in  common. 
It  is  therefore  profoundly  true,  as  observed  by  S.  R.  Gardiner 
{Cronmell,  p.  315),  that  "what  makes  Cromwell's  biography 
so  interesting  in  his  perpetual  effort  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
legality — an  effort  always  frustrated  by  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.  The  man — it  is  ever  so  with  the  noblest — was  greater 
than  his  work."  The  nature  of  Cromwell's  statesmanship  is  to 
be  seen  rather  in  his  struggles  against  the  retrograde  influences 
and  opinions  of  his  time,  in  the  many  political  reforms  anticipated 
though  not  originated  or  establidied  by  himself,  and  in  his 
religious,  perhaps  fanatical,  enthusiasm,  than  in  the  outward 
character  of  his  administration,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  its 
despotism  shows  itself  in  its  inner  spirit  of  jusrice,  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice,  so  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the 
Stuarts. 
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Cromwell's  personal  character  has  been  inevitably  the  subject 
of  unceasing  controversy.     According   to   Clarendon  he  was 

"  a  brave  bad  man,"  with  "  all  the  wickedness  against 
which  damnation  is  pronounced  and  for  which  hell  fire 
is  prepared."  Yet  he  cannot  deny  that  "  he  had  some 
virtues  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages 
to  be  celebrated  ";  and  admits  that  "he  was  not  a  man  of 
blood,"  and  that  he  possessed  "  a  wonderful  understanding 
in  the  natures  and  humour  of  men,"  and  "  a  great  spirit,  an 
admirable  circumspection  and  sagacity  and  a  most  magnanimous 
resolution."  According  to  contemporary  republicans  he  was 
a  mere  selfish  adventurer,  sacrificing  the  national  cause  "  to 
the  idol  of  his  own  ambition."  Richard  Baiter  thought  him  a 
good  man  who  fell  before  a  great  temptation.  The  writers  of 
the  next  century  generally  condemned  him  as  a  mixture  of 
knave,  fanatic  and  hypocrite,  and  in  1839  John  Forster  endorsed 
Landor's  verdict  that  Cromwell  lived  a  hypocrite  and  died  a 
traitor.  These  crude  ideas  of  Cromwell's  character  were  extin- 
guished by  Macaulay's  irresistible  logic,  by  the  publication  of 
Cromwell's  letters  by  Carlyle  in  1845,  which  showed  Cromwell 
clearly  to  be  "  not  a  man  of  falsehoods,  but  a  man  of  truth  "; 
and  by  Gardiner,  whom,  however,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  when  he  represents  Cromwell  as  "  a  typical  Englishman." 
In  particular  that  conception  which  regarded  "  ambition " 
as  the  guiding  motive  in  his  career  has  been  dispelled  by  a  more 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his  life;  this  shows  him  to 
have  been  very  little  the  creator  of  his  own  career,  which  was 
largely  the  result  of  circumstances  outside  his  control,  the 
influence  of  past  events  and  of  the  actions  of  others,  the  pressure 
,of  the  national  will,  the  natural  superiority  of  his  own  genius. 
"  A  man  never  mounts  so  high,"  Cromwell  said  to  the  French 
ambassador  in  1647,  "  as  when  he  does  not  know  where  be  is 
going."  "  These  issues  and  events,"  he  said  in  1656,  "  have  not 
beenforecast,  but  were  providences  in  things."  His  "  hypocrisy  " 
consists  principally  in  the  Biblical  language  he  employed, 
which  with  Cromwell,  as  with  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  the  most  natural  way  of  expressing  his  feelings,  and  in  the 
ascription  of  every  incident  to  the  direct  intervention  of  God's 
providence,  which  was  really  Cromwell's  sincei^  belief  and 
conviction.  In  later  times  Cromwell's  character  and  adminis- 
tration have  been  the  subject  of  almost  too  indiscriminate 
eulogy,  which  has  found  tangible  shape  in  the  statue  erected 
to  his  memory  at  Westminster  in  1899.  Here  Cromwell's  effigy 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  law,  the  church, 
and  the  parliament,  the  three  foundations  of  the  state  which  be 
subverted,  and  in  sight  of  Whitehall  where  he  destroyed  the 
monarchy  in  blood.  Vet  Cromwell's  monument  is  not  altogether 
misplaced  in  such  surroundings,  for  in  him  are  found  the  true 
principles  of  piety,  of  justice,  of  liberty  and  of  governance. 

John  Maidston,  Cromwell's  steward,  gives  the  "  character 
of  his  person."  "  His  body  was  compact  and  strong,  his  stature 
under  six  foot  (I  beheve  about  two  inches),  his  head  so  shaped 
as  you  might  see  it  a  storehouse  and  a  shop  both  of  avast  treasury 
of  natural  parts."  "  Histemperexceedingfiery,asIbaveknown, 
but  the  flame  of  it,  .  .  .  kept  down  for  the  most  part,  was  soon 
allayed  with  those  moral  endowments  he  had.  He  was  naturally 
compassionate  towards  objects  in  distress  even  to  an  effeminate 
measure;  though  God  had  made  him  a  heart  wherein  was  left 
little  room  for  fear, .  .  ,  yet  did  he  exceed  in  tenderness  towards 
suflerers.  A  larger  soul  I  think  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of 
clay  than  his  was.  I  believe  if  his  story  were  impartially  trans- 
mitted and  the  unprejudiced  world  well  possessed  with  it,  she 
would  add  him  to  her  nine  worthies."  By  his  wife  Elizabeth 
fiourchier,  Cromwell  had  four  sons,  Robert  (who  died  in  1639), 
Oliver  (who  died  in  X644  while  serving  in  his  father's  regiment), 
Richard,  who  succeeded  him  as  Protector,  and  Henry.  He  also 
had  (our  daughters.  Of  these  Bridget  was  the  wife  successively 
of  Ireton  and  Fleetwood,  Elizabeth  married  John  Claypole, 
Mary  was  wife  of  Thomas  Belasyse,  Lord  Fauconberg;  and 
Frances  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  secondly  of  Sir 
John  Russell.  The  last  male  descendant  of  the  Protector  was 
his  great-great-grandson,  Oliver  Cromwell  of  Cheshunt,  who  died 


in  iSai.  By  the  female  line,  through  his  children  Henry, 
Bridget  and  Frances,  the  Protector  has  had  numerous 
descendants,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  many  well-known  families.* 

B  IB  LiocRAPH  Y. — Adetatled  bibli<^[raphy  .iriththechiefauthorities 
for  particular  periods,  will  be  found  in  the  article  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biography,  by  C.  H.  Firth  (1888).  The  following  works  may  be 
mentioned:  S.  R.  Gardiner's  Hisl.  of  England  (1883-1884)  and  of 
the  Great  Cinl  War  (1886),  CromvieU's  Place  inHistory  (1897),  Oliver 
CromweU  (1901),  and  History  of  tht  Commonvitailh  and  Protectorate 


1903);   CriwraxU,  by  C.  H.  Firth  (1900);   (Xiiier  Cromwell,  hy 

rley   (1904);    The  Last   Years  of  tht  Protectorate,  I6s6-l6s8, 

vols.,  by  C.  H.  Firth  (1909) ;   CHioer  Cromwell,  by  Fred.  Harrison 

;  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  T.  C    '   ' 


U6-i6s8, 

.  .  Harrison 

(1903);  iettffjand5^«fcMo/0/iii<rCrotmMtf,  by  T.  Carlyle,  ed.  by 
S.  C.  Lomas,  with  an  introd.  by  C.  H.  Firth  (the  beat  edition,  rejecting 
the  spurious  Squire  papers,  1904);  OUner  Cromwell,  by  F.  Hoenig 
(1887) ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  ProUclor,  by  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave  (1890) ; 
Oltver  Cromwell  . . .  and  the  Royalist  Insurrection  ...  of  March 
16SS'  by  the  same  author  (1903);  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  (1900);  Ctfwer  Crominrfii,  by  R.  Pauli  (tr.  1888);   Crormnell, 


Speech  delivered  at  the  Cromwell  Tercentenary  Celebration  iSgg,  by 
i.ord  Roaebery  (ipoo);  Tht  Two  Protectors,  by  Sir  Richard  Tanzye 
(valuable  for  its  illustrations,  1899);  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane.hy 
W.  W.  Ireland  (1905) ;   Die  Politik  des  Protectors  Oliver  Cromwell  ir 

der  Auffasi  '  -"- ............ 

by  Freiherr 

Baldock(i899);  Cromwell's  Army.  hyC.H.Vath  {i<)a3);  fhe'Diplo- 
matic  Relations  between  Cromwell  and  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  hyG.Jonea 
(1897) ;  Tht  Interregnum,  by  F.  A.  Inderwick  (dealing  with  the  legal 
aspect  of  Cromwell's  rule,  1891);  Administration  of  we  Royal  Navy, 
'      '■   "         '    '      '—   -'      ^'ttory  of  the  English  Church  during  Oie 

..  _  .,  _^   ... ,_^ ,;  The  Protestant  Interest  in  Cromwell's 

Foreign  Relations,  by  J.   N.   Bowman   (1900) ;    Cromwell's  Jewish 

Intelltgencies  (1891),  r—"-  ' — --'-  '^-  ■" '"■  '■'>"-> 

Menasseh  Ben  Israel's 


CROMWELL,  RICHARD  (1636-1712),  lord  protector  of 
England,  eldest  survivingson  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  Elizabeth 
Bourchjer,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  October  1626.  He  served 
in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  in  1647  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1649  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Richard  Mayor,  or  Major,  of  Hursley  in  Hampshire.  He 
represented  Hampshire  in  the  parliament  of  1654,  and  Cambridge 
University  in  that  of  1656,  and  in  November  1655  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  of  trade.  But  he  was  not  brought  forward 
by  his  father  or  prepared  in  any  way  for  his  future  greatness, 
and  lived  in  the  country  occupied  with  field  sports,  till  after  the 
insdtution  of  the  second  protectorate  in  1657  and  the  recognition 
of  Oliver's  right  to  name  his  successor.  On  the  i8th  of  July  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
on  the  31st  of  December  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  about  the  same  time  obtained  a  regiment  and  a 
seat  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords.  .  He  was  received  generally 
as  his  father's  successor,  and  was  nominated  by  him  as  such  on 
his  death-bed.  He  was  proclaimed  on  the  3rd  of  September  1658, 
and  at  first  his  accession  was  acclaimed  with  general  favour  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Dissensions,  however,  soon  broke  out 
between  the  mihtary  faction  and  the  civilians.  Richard's 
elevation,  not  being  "  general  of  the  army  as  his  father  was," 
was  distasteful  to  the  officers,  who  desired  the  appointment  of 
a  commander-in-chief  from  among  themselves,  a  request  refused 
by  Richard.  The  oflScers  in  the  council,  moreover,  showed 
jealousy  of  the  civil  members,  and  to  settle  these  difficulties 
and  to  provide  money  a  parhament  was  summoned  on  the  17th 
of  January  1659,  which  declared  Richard  protector,  and  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  army  by  criticizing  severely  the  arbitrary 
military  government  of  Oliver's  last  two  years,  and  by  impeaching 
one  of  the  major-generals.  A  council  of  the  army  accordingly 
established  itself  in  opposition  to  the  parliament,  and  demanded 
on  the  6th  of  April  a  justification  and  confirmation  of  former 
proceedings,  to  which  the  parliament  replied  by  forbidding 
meetings  of  the  army  council  without  the  permission  of  the 
protector,  and  insisting  that  all  officers  shoiUd  take  an  oath  not 
to  disturb  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  The  army  now  broke 
into  open  rebellion  and  assembled  at  St  James's.  Richard  was 
completely  in  their  power;  he  identified  himself  with  their 
cause,  and  the  same  night  dissolved  the  parliament.  The  Long 
'  Frederic  Harrison,  Cromwdt,  p.  34. 
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Parliament  (which  re-assembled  on  the  7th  of  May)  and  the 
heads  of  the  army  came  to  an  agreement  to  effect  his  dismissal; 
and  in  the  subsequent  events  Richard  appears  to  have  played  a 
purely  passive  part,  refusing  to  make  any  attempt  to  keep  his 
power  or  to  forward  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  On  the  asth 
of  May  bis  submission  was  communicated  to  the  House.  He 
retired  into  private  life,  heavily  burdened  with  debts  incurred 
during  his  tenure  of  oSce  and  narrowly  escaping  arrest  even 
before  he  quitted  Whitehall.  In  the  summer  of  1660  be  left 
England  for  France,  where  he  lived  in  seclusion  under  the  name 
of  John  Clarke,  subsequently  removing  elsewhere,  either  (for 
the  accounts  differ]  to  Spain,  to  Italy,  or  to  Geneva.  He  was 
long  regarded  by  the  government  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  in 
1671  a.  strict  search  was  made  for  him  but  without  avail.  He 
returned  to  England  about  1680  and  lived  at  Cheshunt,  in  the 
house  of  Sergeant  Fengelly,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  July 
1712,  being  buried  in  Hursley  church  in  Hampshire.  Richard 
Cromwell  was  treated  with  general  contempt  by  his  contempor- 
aries, and  invidiously  compared  with  his  great  father.  According 
to  Mrs  Hutchinson  he  was  "  gentle  and  virtuous  but  a  peasant  in 
his  nature  and  became  not  greatness."  He  was  nevertheless 
a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  of  an  irreproachable  private 
character,  and  a  good  speaker. 
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CROMWELL,  THOMAS,  Eakl  ot  Essex  (i485?-i54o),  bom 
probably  not  lat«  than  1485  and  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier, 
was  the  only  son  of  Walter  Cromwell,  alias  Smyth,  a  brewer, 
smith  and  fuller  of  Putney.  His  grandfather,  John  Cromwell, 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Nottinghamshire  family,  of  whom 
the  most  distinguished  member  was  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell 
{i394?-i4S6),  lord  treasurer;  and  he  migrated  from  Norwell, 
Co.  Notts,  to  Wimbledon  some  time  before  1461.  John's  son, 
Walter,  seems  to  have  acquired  the  aliaa  Smyth  from  being 
apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  William  Smyth,  "armourer,"  of  Wimble- 
don, He  was  of  a  turbulent,  vicious  disposition,  perpetually 
being  fined  in  the  manor -court  for  drunkenness,  for  evading  the 
assize  of  beer,  and  for  turning  more  than  his  proper  number  of 
beasts  on  to  Putney  Common.  Once  be  was  punished  for  a 
sanguinary  assault,  and  his  connexion  with  Wunbledon  ceased  in 
1514  whenhe  "falsely  and  fraudulently  erased  the  evidences  and 
temires  of  the  lord."  Till  that  time  he  bad  flourished  like  the 
bay-tree. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  absence  of  Thomas  Cromwell's 
name  from  the  Wimbledon  manor  rolls  b  almost  a  presumption 
tA  respectability.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  to  attribute  it  to 
Cromwell's  absence  from  the  manor.  He  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  with  his  father — no  great  crime  considering  the  father's 
diaracter — and  fled  to  Italy,  where  be  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
French  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Garigliano  (Dec.  1503).  Hi 
escaped  from  the  battle-field  to  Florence,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  the  banker  Frescobaldi,  a  debt  which  he  appears  to  have 
repaid  with  superabundant  interest  later  on.  He  is  next  heard 
of  at  Antwerp  as  a  trader,  and  about  1510  he  was  induced  to 
accompany  a  Bostonian  to  Rome  in  quest  of  some  papal 
dulgences  for  a  Boston  gild;  Cromwell  secured  the  boon  by  the 
timely  present  of  some  choice  sweetmeats  to  Julius  II.  In  151 
there  is  some  slight  evidence  that  he  was  at  Middelburg,  and  also 
in  London,  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  solicitor. 
His  marriage  must  have  taken  place  about  the  same  time, 
judging  from  the  age  of  his  son  Gregory.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth 
Wykes,  daughter  <rf  a  well-to-do  shearman  of  Putney,  whose 
business  CromweU  carried  on  in  combination  with  his  own. 

For  about  eight  years  after  1512  we  bear  nothing  of  Cromwell. 
A  letter  to  him  from  Cicely,  marchioness  of  Dorset,  in  which  he 
is  seen  in  confidential  business  relations  with  her  ladyship,  is 
probably  earlier  than  T520,  and  it  a  possible  that  Cromwell  owed 
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his  introduction  to  Wolsey  to  the  Dorset  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  stated  that  his  cousin,  Robert  Cromwell,  vicar  of 
Battersea  under  the  cardinal,  gave  Thomas  the  stewardship  of 
the  archiepiscopal  estate  of  York  House.  At  any  rate  he  was 
advising  Wolsey  on  legal  points  in  1520,  and  from  that  date  he 
occurs  frequently  not  only  as  mentor  to  the  cardinal,  but  to 
noblemen  and  otheis  when  in  difficulties,  especially  of  a  financial 
character;  he  made  large  sums  as  a  money-lender. 

In  1523  Cromwell  emerges  into  public  life  as  a  member  of 
parliament.  The  official  returns  for  this  election  are  lost  and 
it  is  not  known  for  what  constituency  he  sat,  but  we  have  a 
humorous  letter  from  Cromwell  describing  its  proceedings,  and 
a  remarkable  speech  which  he  wrote  and  perhaps  delivered, 
opposing  the  reckless  war  with  France  and  indicating  a  sounder 
policy  which  was  pursued  after  Wolsey's  fall.  If,  he  said,  war 
was  to  be  waged,  it  would  be  better  to  secure  Boulogne  than 
advance  on  Paris;  if  the  king  went  in  person  and  were  killed 
without  leaving  a  male  heir,  he  hinted  there  would  be  civil  war; 
it  would  be  wiser  to  attempt  a  union  with  Scotland,  and  in  any 
case  the  proposed  subsidy  would  be  a  fatal  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  r^m.  Neither  Henry  nor  Wolsey  was  so  foolish  as  to 
resent  this  criticism,  and  CromweU  lost  nothing  by  it.  He  was 
made  a  collector  of  the  subsidy  he  had  opposed — a  doubtful 
favour  perhaps — and  in  1524  was  admitted  at  Gray's  Inn;  but 
he  now  became  the  most  confidential  servant  of  the  cardinal. 
In  1525  he  was  Wolsey's  agent  in  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  which  were  designed  to  provide  the  endowments 
for  Wolsey's  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich,  a  task  which 
gave  Cromwel!  a  taste  and  a  facility  for  similar  enterprises  on 
a  greater  scale  later  on.  For  these  foundations  Cromwell  drew 
up  the  necessary  deeds,  and  he  was  receiver-general  of  cardinal's 
college,  constantly  supervising  the  workmen  there  and  at  Ipswich. 
His  ruthless  vigour  and  his  accessibility  to  bribes  earned  him 
such  unpopularity  that  there  were  rumours  of  his  projected 
assassination  or  imprisonment.  All  this  constituted  a  further 
bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  his  master,  and  CromweU 
grew  m  Wolsey's  favour  until  his  fall.  His  wife  had  died  in  1527 
or  1528,  and  in  July  1329  he  made  his  will,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  beneficiaries  was  his  nephew,  Richard  Williams,  aiias 
Cromwell,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  protector, 

Wolsey's  disgrace  reduced  Cromwell  to  such  despair  that 
Cavendish  once  found  him  in  tears  and  at  his  prayers  "  which 
had  been  a  strange  sight  in  him  afore,"  Many  of  the  cardinal's 
servants  had  been  taken  over  by  the  king,  but  CromweU  had 
made  himself  particularly  obnoxious.  However,  he  rode  to 
court  from  Esber  to  "  make  or  mar,"  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  and  offered  his  services  to  Norfolk.  Possibly  he  had  already 
paved  the  way  by  the  pensions  and  grants  which  he  induced 
Wolsey  to  make  through  him,  out  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
his  bishoprics  and  abbejrs,  to  nobles  and  courtiers  who  were 
hard  pressed  to  keep  up  the  lavish  style  of  Henry's  court. 
CromweU  could  be  most  useful  to  the  government  in  parliament, 
and  the  government,  represented  by  Norfolk,  undertook  to  use 
its  influence  in  procuring  him  a  seat,  on  the  natural  understanding 
that  Cromwell  should  do  his  best  to  further  government  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thb  was  on  the  2nd  of  November 
1529;  the  elections  had  been  made,  and  parliament  was  to  meet 
on  the  morrow.  A  seat  was,  however,  found  or  made  for  Crom- 
well at  Taunton.  He  signalized  himself  by  a  powerful  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Wolsey  which  had 
already  passed  the  Lords.  TTie  biH  was  thrown  out,  possibly 
with  Henry's  connivance,  though  no  theory  has  yet  explained 
its  curious  history  so  completely  as  the  statement  of  Cavendish 
and  other  contemporaries,  that  its  rejection  was  due  to  the 
arguments  of  CromweU.  Doubtless  he  championed  his  fallen 
chief  not  so  much  for  virtue's  sake  as  for  the  impression  it  would 
make  on  others.  He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  accompany 
Wobey  on  his  exile  from  the  court. 

CromweU  had  now,  according  to  Cardinal  Pole,  whose  story- 
has  been  too  readily  accepted,  been  converted  into  an  "  emissary 
of  Satan  "  by  the  study  of  MachiavelU's  Prince.  In  the  one 
interview  which  Pole  had  with  CromweU,  the*lBttei,  90  Pole 
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wrote  ten  yeais  later  ia  1 539,  lecommeoded  him  to  read  a.  new 
Italian  book  on  politics,  which  Pole  says  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered was  MachiaveUi's  Prince.  But  this  discovery  was  not 
made  for  some  years:  the  Prince  was  not  published  until  153a, 
three  years  after  the  conversation;  there  b  evidence  that 
Cromwell  was  not  acquainted  with  it  until  1537  or  1539,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Prince  bearing  on  the  precise  point  under 
discussion  by  Pole  and  Cromwell.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe  point 
is  discussed  in  Castiglione's  //  Cortegiaao  which  had  just  been 
published  in  1528,  and  of  which  Cromwell  promised  to  lend 
Bormer  a  copy  in  1530.  The  CorUgiano  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Prince;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Pole's  account  is  tbe 
offspring  of  an  imagination  heated  by  his  own  perusal  of  the 
Prince  in  1538,  and  by  Cromwell's  ruin  of  the  Pole  family  at 
the  same  time;  until  then  be  had  failed  to  see  in  Cromwell 
tbe  Machiavellian  "  emissary  of  Satan." 

Equally  fanciful  is  Pole's  ascription  of  the  whole  responsibility 
for  the  Reformation  to  Cromwell's  suggestion.  It  was  impossible 
for  Pole  to  realize  the  substantial  causes  of  that  perfectly  natural 
development,  and  it  was  hb  cue  to  represent  Henry  as  having 
acted  at  the  diabolic  suggestion  of  Satan's  emissary.  In  reahty 
the  whole  programme,  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  and 
confiscation  of  the  wealth  of  the  church  by  parliamentary  agency, 
had  been  indicated  before  Cromwell  had  sptoken  to  Henry.  The 
use  of  Praemunire  had  been  applied  to  Wolsey;  laymen  had 
supplanted  ecclesiastics  in  the  chief  offices  of  state;  tbe  plan 
of  getting  a  divorce  without  papal  intervention  had  been  the 
original  idea,  which  Wolsey  had  induced  the  king  to  abandon, 
and  it  bad  been  revived  by  Cranmer's  suggestion  about  the 
universities.  The  root  idea  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king 
had  been  asserted  in  Tyndale's  Obedience  oj  a  Christian  Man 
published  in  1528,  which  Anne  Boleyn  herself  had  brought  to 
Henry's  notice:  "  this,"  he  said,  "  is  a  book  for  me  and  all  kings 
to  read,"  and  Campeggio  had  felt  compelled  to  warn  him  against 
these  notions,  of  which  Pole  imagines  that  he  had  never  heard 
until  they  were  put  into  bis  head  by  Cromwell  late  in  1530. 
In  the  same  way  Cromwell's  influence  over  the  government 
from  1529-1333  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  It  was  not  till 
1531  that  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council  nor  till  1534 
that  he  was  made  secretary,  though  he  bad  been  made  master 
of  the  Jewel-House,  clerk  of  the  Hanaper  and  master  of  the  Wards 
In  1533,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (then  a  minor  ofGce) 
in  1533.  It  is  not  till  1533  that  his  uameisas  much  as  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  any  foreign  ambassador  resident  in 
London.  Ttds  obscurity  has  been  attributed  to  deliberate 
suppression:  but  no  secrecy  was  made  about  Cranmer's  sugges- 
tion, and  it  was  not  Henry's  habit  to  assume  a  responsibihty 
which  he  could  devolve  upon  others.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell's 
life  would  not  have  been  safe,  had  he  been  known  as  tbe  author 
of  this  policy;  but  that  is  not  a  consideration  which  would  have 
appealed  to  Henry,  and  he  was  just  as  able  to  protect  his  minister 
in  1530  as  he  was  in  1536.  Cromwell,  in  fact,  was  not  the  author 
of  that  policy,  but  he  was  the  most  efficient  instrument  in  its 
execution. 

He  was  Henry's  parliamentary  agent,  but  even  in  this  capacity 
bis  power  has  been  overrated,  and  be  is  su[^>osed  to  have  invented 
those  parliamentary  complaints  against  the  clergy,  which  were 
transmuted  into  the  legislation  of  153a.  But  the  complaints  were 
old  enough;  many  of  them  bad  been  beard  in  parliament  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  and  there  b  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  petition  against  the  clergy  represents  the  "  infinite  clamours  " 
of  the  Commons  against  the  Church,  which  tbe  House  itself 
resolved  should  be  "  put  in  writing  and  delivered  to  the  king." 
The  actual  drafting  of  the  statute,  as  of  all  the  Reformation  Acts 
between  1533  and  1539,  was  largely  Cromwell's  work;  and  the 
success  with  which  parliament  was  managed  during  this  period 
was  also  due  to  him.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  more  than  once  rejected  government  measures,  and 
members  were  heard  to  threaten  Henry  VIII.  with  the  fate  of 
Richard  III.;  they  even  complained  of  Cromwell's  reporting 
their  proceedings  to  the  king.  That  was  hb  business  rather  than 
conveying  imaginary  royal  orders  to  the  House.    "  They  be 
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contented,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  these  reports,  "  that  de«d  and 
writing  shall  be  treason,"  but  words  were  only  to  be  misprision: 
they  refused  to  include  an  heir's  rebellion  or  disobedience  in 
the  bill  "  as  rebellion  b  already  treason,  and  dbobedience  b  no 
cause  of  forfeiture  of  inheritance."  There  was,  of  course,  room 
for  manipulation,  which  Cromwell  extended  to  parliamentaiy 
elecdons;  but  parliamentary  opinion  was  a  force  of  which  1^ 
had  to  take  account,  and  not  a  negligible  quantity. 

From  the  date  of  his  app<mitment  as  secretary  in  1534, 
Cromwell's  biography  belongs  to  the  hbtory  of  England,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  define  hb  personal  attitude  to  the  revolution 
in  which  be  was  the  king's  most  conspicuous  agent.  He  was 
included  by  Foxe  in  his  Book  of  Martyrs  to  the  Protestant  faith: 
more  recent  historians  regard  him  as  a  sacrilegious  ruffian. 
Now,  there  were  two  cardinal  principles  in  the  Protestantism 
of  the  i6th  century — the  supremacy  of  the  temporal  sovereign 
over  the  church  in  matters  of  government,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Scriptures  over  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith.  There 
b  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  siucerity  of  Cromwell's  belief  in 
the  first  of  these  two  articles:  he  paid  at  his  own  expense  for 
an  English  translation  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua's  Defensor  Pacts, 
the  classic  medieval  advocate  of  that  doctrine;  be  had  a  scheme 
for  governing  England  by  means  of  administrative  councils 
nominated  by  the  king  to  the  detriment  of  parliament;  and  he 
urged  upon  Henry  the  adoption  of  the  mAxim  of  the  Roman  dvil 
law — quod  principi  placuii  legis  habet  vigorent.  He  wanted,  in 
his  own  words,  "  one  body  polidc  "  and  no  rival  to  tbe  king's 
authority;  and  he  set  the  divine  right  of  kings  against  the 
divine  right  of  the  papacy.  There  is  more  doubt  about  tbe 
sincerity  of  Cromwell's  attachment  tq  the  second  article;  it  u 
true  that  he  set  up  a  Bible  in  every  parish  church,  and  regarded 
them  as  invaluable;  and  the  correspondents  who  unbosom 
themselves  to  him  are  all  of  a  Protestant  way  of  thiiilijng. 
But  Protestantism  was  the  greatest  support  of  absolute 
monarchy.  Hence  its  value  in  Cromwell's  eyes.  Of  religious 
conviction  there  is  in  him  little  trace,  and  still  less  of  the  religious 
temperament.  He  was  a  polished  representative  of  tbe  callous, 
secular  middle  class  of  that  most  irreligious  age.  Sentiment 
found  uo  place,  and  feeling  little,  in  his  composition;  he  used 
the  axe  with  as  little  passion  as  the  surgeon  does  tbe  knife,  and 
be  operated  on  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  in  the  land.  He 
saw  that  it  was  wiser  to  proscribe  a  few  great  opponents  than  to 
fall  on  humbler  prey;  but  he  set  law  above  justice,  and  law  to 
him  was  simply  the  will  of  the  state. 

In  1534  Cromwell  was  appointed  master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in 
IS3S  chancellor  of  Cambridge  University  and  visitor-general 
of  the  monasteries.  The  policy  of  the  Dissolution  has  been 
theoretically  denounced,  but  practically  approved  in  every 
civihzed  state,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.  Every  one  has 
found  it  necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  curtail  or  to  destroy  its 
monastic  foundations;  only  those  which  delayed  the  task  longest 
have  generally  lagged  farthest  behind  in  national  progress.  The 
need  for  reform  was  admitted  by  a  committee  of  cardinals 
appointed  by  Paul  IH.  in  1535,  audit  had  been  begun  by  Wolsey. 
Cromwell  was  not  affected  by  the  iniquities  of  the  motUis  except 
as  arguments  for  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  He  bad 
boasted  tliat  he  would  make  Henry  VIII.  tbe  richest  prince  in 
Christendom;  and  the  monasteries,  with  their  direct  dependence 
on  the  pope  and  their  cosmopolitan  organization,  were  obstacles 
to  that  absolute  authority  of  the  national  state  which  was 
Cromwell's  ideal.  He  bad  learnt  how  to  visit  monasteries  under 
Wolsey,  and  the  visitation  of  1535  was  carried  out  with  ruthless 
efficiency.  During  the  storm  which  followed,  Henry  took  the 
management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands,  but  Cromwell  was 
rewarded  in  July  1536  by  being  knigbted,  created  lord  privy 
seal,  Baron  Cromwell,  and  vicar-general  and  viceregent  of  the 
king  in  "  Spirituals." 

In  thb  last  offensive  capacity  he  sent  a  lay  deputy  to  preside 
in  Convocation,  taking  precedence  of  the  bbhops  and  archbishops, 
and  issued  his  famous  Injunctions  of  1536  and  1538;  a  Bible 
was  to  be  provided  in  every  church;  the  PaUrnosler,  Creed  and 
Ten  Commandments  were  to  be  recited  by  the  11 
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English;  he  was  to  preach  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and  to  st^t 
a  register  of  births,  ni&rriBges  and  deaths.  During  these  yeais 
the  outlook  abroad  grew  threatening  because  of  the  alliance, 
under  papal  guarantee,  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.; 
and  Cromwell  sought  to  counterbalance  it  by  a  pohtical  and 
theological  union  between  England  and  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany.  The  theological  part  of  the  scheme  broke  down  in 
1538  when  Henry  cat^orically  refused  to  concede  the  three 
reforms  demanded  by  the  Lutheran  envoys.  This  was  ominous, 
and  the  parliament  of  isjg,  into  which  Cromwell  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  number  of  personal  adherents,  proved  thoroughly  re- 
actionary. The  tcn^Kiral  peers  were  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  Six  Articles,  the  bishops  were  divided,  and  the  Commons 
for  the  most  part  agreed  with  the  Lords.  Cromwell,  however, 
succeeded  in  su^ending  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  was  allowed 
to  proceed  with  his  one  independent  essay  in  foreign  policy. 
The  friendship  between  Francis  and  Charles  was  apparesitly 
getting  closer;  Pole  was  exhorting  them  to  a  crusade  against 
a  king  who  was  worse  than  the  Turk;  and  anxious  eyes  searched 
the  Channel  in  1539  for  signs  of  the  coming  Armada.  Under 
these  circumstances  Henry  acquiesced  in  Cromwell's  negotiations 
for  a  marriage  with  Aone  ol  Cleves.  Anne,  of  course,  was  not 
a  Lutheran,  and  the  state  religion  in  Cleves  was  at  least  as 
Catholic  as  Henry's  own.  But  her  sister  was  married  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  her  brother  had  claims  on  Guelders, 
which  Charles  V.  refused  to  recognize.  Guelders  was  to  the 
emperor's  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  what  Scotland  was  to 
England,  and  had  often  been  used  by  France  in  the  same  way, 
and  an  alliance  between  England,  Guelders,  Cleves  and  the 
Schmalkaldic  League  would,  Cromwell  thought,  make  Charles's 
position  in  the  Netherlands  almost  untenable.  Anne  herself 
was  the  weak  point  in  the  argumentj  Henry  conceived  an 
Invincible  repugnance  to  her  from  the  first;  he  was  restrained 
from  an  immediate  breach  with  his  new  allies  only  by  fear  of 
Francis  and  Charles.  In  the  spring  of  1 540  he  was  rea^ored  on 
that  score;  no  attack  on  him  from  that  quarter  was  impending; 
there  was  a  rift  between  the  two  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  there 
was  no  real  need  for  Anne  and  her  German  friends. 

From  that  moment  Cromwell's  fate  was  sealed;  the  Lords 
loathed  him  as  an  upstart  even  more  than  they  had  loathed 
Wolsey;  he  had  no  church  to  support  him;  Norfolk  and 
Gardiner  detested  him  from  pique  as  well  as  on  principle,  and 
he  had  no  friend  in  the  council  save  Cramner.  As  lay  viceregent 
he  had  given  umbrage  to  nearly  every  churchman,  and  he  had  put 
all  his  eggs  in  the  one  basket  of  royal  favour,  which  had  now 
failed  him.  Cromwell  did  not  succumb  without  an  eSort,  and  a 
desperate  struggle  ensued  in  the  council.  In  April  the  French 
ambassador  wrote  that  he  was  tottering  to  his  fall;  a  few  days 
later  he  was  created  earl  of  Essex  and  lord  great  chamberlain, 
and  two  of  his  satellites  were  made  secretaries  to  the  king; 
he  then  de^iatched  one  bishop  to  the  Tower,  and  threatened 
tosend  five  others  to  join  him.  At  last'Henry  struck  as  suddenly 
and  remorsdessly  as  a  beast  of  prey;  on  the  10th  of  June 
Norfolk  accused  him  of  treason;  the  whole  council  joined  in 
the  attack,  and  Cromwell  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  A  vast  mmiber 
of  crimes  was  laid  to  bis  charge,  but  not  submitted  for  trial. 
An  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  him  without  a  dissentient 
voice,  and  after  contributing  his  mite  towards  the  divorce  of 
Anne,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  j8th  of  July, 
repudiating  all  heresy  and  declaring  that  he  died  in  the  Catholic 
faith. 

In  estimating  Cromwell's  character  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  father  was  a  blackguard,  and  that  he  himself  spent  the 
formative  years  of  his  life  in  a  vile  school  of  morals.  A  rufi^n 
he  doubtless  was,  as  he  says,  in  his  youth,  and  he  was  the  last 
man  to  need  the  tuition  of  MachiaveUi.  Nevertheless  he  civilized 
himself  to  a  certain  extent;  he  was  not  a  drunkard  nor  a  forger 
like  his  father;  from  personal  immorality  he  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  free;  he  was  a  kind  master,  and  a  stanch  friend;  and 
he  possessed  all  the  outward  graces  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
He  was  not  vindictive,  and  his  atrocious  acts  were  done  in  no 
private  quarrel,  but  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests 
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of  his  master  and  the  state.  Where  those  interests  were 
concerned  he  had  no  heart  and  no  conscience  and  no  religious 
faith;  no  man  was  more  completely  blighted  by  the  i6th  century 
worsikip  of  the  state. 

The  authorities  for  the  early  life  of  Cromwell  are  the  Wimbledon 
manor  roils,  used  by  Mr  John  Phillips  of  Putney  in  The  Antiquary 
(1880),  vol.  ii.,  and  the  Antiquarian  Mag.  (1883),  vol.  ii.;  Poles 
^foJogia,  i.  126;  Bandello's  Novella,  jowiv,;  Chapuys'  letter  to 
Granvelle,  21  Nov.  1535;  and  Fone's  Acts  and  Mon.  From  1522 
see  Letters  and  Papers  0/  Henry  VIII.,  vols.  iii.  -  xvi. ;  Cavendish's 
Life  of  Wolsey-  Halt's  Ckron.;  Wriothesley's  Chroit.  These  and 
coactkally  all  othex  available  sources  have  been  utilized  in  R.  B. 
Merriman'a  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Cromwell  (3  vols.,  1902}. 
For  Cromwell  and  Machiavelli  see  Paul  van  Dyke's  Renascence 
Portraits  (1906),  App.  (A.  F.  P.) 

CROVJE,  PIET  ARNOLDUS  {c  1840-  ),  Boer  general, 
tras  bom  about  1840  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  i88r  took  part  in 
the  first  Boer  War  in  the  rank  of  commandant.  He  commanded 
in  the  siege  of  the  British  garrison  at  Potchefstioom,  though  he 
was  unable  to  force  then*  surrender  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  general  armistice.  The  Boer  leader  was  at  this  time  accused 
of  withholding  knowledge  of  this  armistice  from  the  garrison 
(see  PoTCHEfSTKOOu).  He  held  various  official  positions  in  the 
years  1881-1899,  and  commanded  the  Boer  force  which  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  Jameson  raiders  at  Doomkop  (Jan.  a, 
1896).  In  the  war  of  1899  Cronje  was  general  commanding  in 
the  western  theatre  of  war,  and  began  the  siege  of  Kimberley. 
He  opposed  the  advance  of  the  British  division  under  Lord 
Methuen,  and  fought,  though  without  success,  three  general 
actions  at  Belmont,  Gra^ian  and  Modder  River.  At  Magers- 
f  ontein,  early  in  December  1 899,  he  completely  repulsed  a  general 
attack  made  upon  his  position,  and  thereby  checked  for  two 
months  the  northward  advance  of  the  Briti^  column.  In  the 
campaign  of  February  1900,  Cronje  opposed  Lord  Roberts's 
army  on  the  Magersfontein  battleground,  but  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  relief  of  Kimberley;  retreating  westward,  he 
was  surrounded  near  Paardeberg,  and,  after  a  most  obstinate 
resistance,  was  forced  to  surrender  with  the  remnant  of  his  army 
(Feb.  27,  1900).  As  a  prisoner  of  war  Cronje  was  sent  to  St 
Helena,  where  he  remained  until  released  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  (see  Tbansvaal:  History). 

CROOKES,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1832-  ),  English  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  17th  of  June  1832,  and 
studied  chemistry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry  imder 
A.  W.  von  Hofmann,  whose  assistant  he  became  in  1851.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  in  the  meteorological 
department  of  the  RadcliSe  observatory,  Oxford,  and  in  1855 
he  obtained  a  chemical  post  at  Chester.  In  1861,  while  conduct- 
ing a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  residue  left  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  acid,  he  observed  a  bright  green  line  which 
had  not  been  noticed  previously,  and  by  following  up  the 
indication  thus  given  he  succeeded  in  isolating  a  new  element, 
thallium,  a  specimen  of  which  was  shown  in  public  for  the  first 
time  at  the  exhibition  of  1863.  During  the  next  eight  years  he 
carried  out  a  minute  invest^ation  of  this  metal  and  its  properties. 
While  determining  its  atomic  weight,  he  thought  it  desirable, 
for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  to  weigh  it  in  a  vacuum,  and  even  in 
these  circumstances  he  found  that  the  balance  behaved  in  an 
anomalous  manner,  the  metal  appearing  to  be  heavier  when 
cold  than  when  hot.  This  phenomenon  he  explained  as  a 
"  repulsion  from  radiation,"  and  he  caressed  his  discovery  in 
the  statement  that  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air  a  body  tends  to 
move  away  from  another  body  hotter  than  itself.  Utilizing  this 
principle  he  constructed  the  radiometer  {q.v.),  which  he  was  at 
first  disposed  to  regard  as  a  machine  that  directly  transformed 
l^t  into  motion,  but  which  was  afterwards  perceived  to  dq>end 
on  thermal  action.  Thence  he  was  led  to  bis  famous  researches 
on  the  phenomena  produced  by  the  discharge  of  electricity 
through  highly  exhausted  tubes  (sometimes  known  as  "  Crookes' 
tubes  "  in  consequence),  and  to  the  development  of  his  theory 
of  "  radiant  matter  "  or  matter  in  a  "  fourth  state,"  which  led 
up  to  the  modem  electronic  theory.  In  rSSj  he  began  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  rare  eutt|s.    By  repeated 
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fractionations  he  was  able  to  divide  yttrium  into  distinct  portions 
which  gave  different  spectra  when  exposed  in  a  high  vacuum 
to  the  spark  from  an  induction  coil.  This  result  he  considered 
to  be  due,  not  to  any  removal  of  impurities,  but  to  an  actual 
splitting-up  of  the  yttrium  molecule  into  its  constituents,  and 
be  ventured  to  draw  the  provisional  conclusion  that  the  so-called 
simple  bodies  are  in  reahty  compound  molecules,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  that  all  the  elements  have  been  produced  by  a 
I»ocess  of  evolution  from  one  primordial  stuff  or  "  protyle." 
A  later  result  of  this  method  of  investigation  was  the  discovery 
of  a  new  member  of  the  rare  earths,  raonium  or  victorium,  the 
spectrum  of  which  is  characterized  by  an  isolated  group  of  lines, 
only  to  be  detected  photographically,  high  up  in  the  ultra-violet ; 
the  existence  of  this  body  was  announced  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  British  Association  at  Bristol  in  1898.  In  the 
same  address  he  called  attention  to  the  conditions  of  the  world's 
food  supply,  urgii^  that  with  the  low  yield  at  present  realized 
per  acre  the  supply  of  wheat  woidd  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  cease  to  be  equal  to  the  demand  caused  by  increasing 
population,  and  that  since  nitrogenous  manures  are  essential 
for  an  increase  in  the  yield,  the  hope  of  averting  starvation,  as 
regards  those  races  for  whom  wheat  is  a  staple  food,  depended 
on  the  ability  of  the  chemist  to  find  an  artificial  method  for 
fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  An  authority  on  predous  stones, 
and  especially  the  diamond,  he  succeeded  in  artificially  making 
some  minute  specimens  of  the  latter  gem;  and  on  the  discovery 
of  radium  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  the  study  of  its 
properties,  in  particular  inventing  the  spinthariscope,  an  instru- 
ment in  which  the  effects  of  a  trace  of  radium  salt  are  manifested 
by  the  phosphorescence  produced  on  a  zinc  sulphide  screen. 
In  addition  to  many  other  researches  besides  those  here  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  or  edited  various  books  on  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology,  including  Sdect  Methods  of  Chemical 
Analysis,  which  went  through  a  number  of  editions;  and  he 
also  gave  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the  investigation  of  psychic 
phenomena,  endeavouring  to  effect  some  measure  of  correlation 
between  them  and  ordinary  physical  laws.  He  was  km'ghted 
in  1897,  and  received  the  Royal  (1875),  Davy  (1888),  and  Copley 
(1904)  medals  of  the  RoyaJ  Society,  besides  filling  the  offices 
of  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  and  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  He  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  W. 
Humphrey,  of  Darlington,  and  their  golden  wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  1906. 

CROOKSTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Polk  cotmty, 
Minnesota, U.S. A.,  on  the  Red  Lake  river  in  the  Red  River 
valley,  about  300  m.  N.W.  of  Minneapolis,  and  about  15  m.  E. 
of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  Pop.  (1890)  3457;  {1900) 
5359;  (*9oS'  f'-^i^  census)  6794,  of  whom  2049  were  foreign- 
born,  including  656  from  Norway  (two  Norwegian  weeklies 
are  published  here),  613  from  Canada,  and  292  from  Sweden. 
Crookston  is  served  by  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Paciiic  lailways.  It  has  a  Carnegie  library,  and  the  St  Vincent 
and  Bethesda  hospitals,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Federal  Land  Office 
and  of  a  state  agricultural  high  school  (with  an  experimental 
farm).  Dams  on  the  Red  Lake  river  provide  a  fine  water-power, 
and  among  the  city's  manufactures  are  lumber,  leather,  flour, 
farm  implements,  wagons  and  bricks.  The  city  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  farming  region,  and  is  a  marlcet  for  grain,  potatoes  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  lumber,  Crookston  was  settled 
about  1872,  was  incorporated  in  1879,  received  its  first  city 
charter  in  1883,  and  adopted  a  new  one  in  1906.  It  was  named 
in  honour  of  William  Crooks,  an  early  settler. 

CROP  (a  word  common  in  various  forms,  such  as  Germ. 
Kropf,  to  many  Teutonic  languages  for  a  swelling,  excrescence, 
round  head  or  top  of  anything;  it  appears  also  in  Romanic 
languages  derived  from  Teutonic,  in  Fr.  as  croupe,  whence  the 
English  "crupper";  and  in  Ital.  groppo,  whence  English 
"group"),  the  ingluvies,  or  pouched  expansion  of  a  bird's 
oesophagus,  in  which  the  food  remains  to  undergo  a  preparatory 
process  of  digestion  before  being  passed  into  the  true  stomach. 
From  the  meaning  of  "  top  "  or  "  head,"  as  applied  to  a  plant, 
herb  or  flower,  <x>mes  the  common  use  of  the  word  for  the 


produce  of  cereals  or  other  cultivated  plants,  the  wheat-crop, 
the  cotton-crop  and  the  like,  and  generally,  "  the  crops  "; 
more  pardcular  expressions  are  the  "  white-crop,"  for  such 
grain  crops  as  barley  or  wheat,  which  whiten  as  they  grow  ripe, 
and  "  green-crop  "  for  such  as  roots  or  potatoes  which  do  not, 
and  also  for  those  which  are  cut  in  a  green  state,  like  clover 
(see  Agricultijre).  Other  uses,  more  or  less  technical,  of  the 
word  are,  in  leather-dressing,  for  the  whole  untrimmed  hide;  in 
mining  and  geology,  for  the  "  outcrop  "  or  appearance  at  the 
surface  of  a  vein  or  stratum  and,  particularly  in  tin  mining,  of 
the  best  part  of  the  ore  produced  after  dressing.  A  "  hunting- 
crop  "  is  a  short  thick  stock  for  a  whip,  with  a  small  leather  loop 
at  one  end,  to  which  a  thong  may  be  attached.  From  the  verb 
"to  crop,"  I.e.  to  take  off  the  top  of  anything,  comes  "crop" 
meaning  a  closely  cut  head  of  hair,  found  in  the  name  "  croppy  " 
given  to  the  Roundheads  at  the  rime  of  the  Great  Rebdlion, 
to  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  in  i683  by  the  Orangemen,  probably 
with  reference  to  the  priests'  tonsures,  and  to  the  Irish  rebels 
of  179S,  who  cut  their  hair  short  in  imitation  of  the  French 
revoludonaries. 

CROPSET,  JASPER  FRANCIS  (1823-1900),  American  land- 
scape painter,  was  bom  at  Rossville,  Staten  Island,  New  York, 
on  the  i8th  of  February  1833.  After  practising  architecture  for 
several  years,  he  turned  his  attention  to  painting,  studying  in 
Italy  from  1847  to  1850.  In  1851  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Nadonal  Academy  of  Desigp.  From  1857  to  1863  he  had  a 
studio  in  London,  and  after  his  return  to  America  enjoyed  a 
considerable  vogue,  pardcularly  as  a  painter  of  vivid  autumnal 
effects,  along  the  hues  of  the  Hudson  River  school.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society. 
He  continued  acdvely  in  this  profession  until  within  a  few  days 
of  his  death,  at  Hasdngs-on-Hudson,  New  York,  on  the  ssnd  of 
June  1900.  He  made  the  architectural  designs  for  the  stadons  of 
the  elevated  railways  in  New  York  City. 

CROQUET  (from  Fr.  croc,  a  crook,  or  crooked  stick),  a  lawn 
game  played  with  balls,  mallets,  hoops  and  two  pegs.  The  game 
has  been  evolved,  according  to  some  writers,  from  the  paille- 
maille  which  was  played  in  Languedoc  at  least  as  early  as  the 
13th  century.  Under  the  name  otlejeude  la  crosse,  or  la  crosserie, 
a  similar  game  was  at  the  same  period  immensely  popiUar  in 
Normandy,  and  especially  at  Avranches,  but  the  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  send  the  ball  as  far  as  pos»ble  by  driving  it 
with  the  mallet  (see  Sports  eljeux  d'adresse,  1904,  p.  303).  Pall 
Mall,  a  fashionable  game  in  England  in  the  rime  of  the  Stuarts, 
was  played  with  a  ball  and  a  mallet,  and  with  two  hoops  or  a 
hoop  and  a  peg,  the  game  being  won  by  the  player  who  ran  the 
hoop  or  hoops  and  touched  the  peg  under  certain  condidons 
in  the  fewest  strokes.  Croquet  certainly  has  some  resemblance 
to  paille-maille,  played  with  more  hoops  and  more  balls.  It  is 
said  that  the  game  was  brought  to  Ireland  from  the  south  of 
France,  and  was  first  played  on  Lord  Lonsdale's  lawn  in  1853, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund 
Macnaghten.  It  came  to  England  in  1856,  or  perhaps  a  few 
years  earlier,  and  soon  became  popular. 

In  1868  the  first  all-comers'  meedng  was  held  at  Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh.  In  the  same  year  the  All  England  Croquet  Club 
was  formed,  the  annual  contest  for  the  championship  taking 
place  on  the  grounds  of  this  club  at  Wimbledon.'  But  after 
being  for  ten  years  or  so  the  most  popular  game  for  the  country 
house  and  garden  party,  croquet  was  in  its  turn  pracrically 
ousted  by  lawn  tennis,  until,  with  improved  implements  and  a 
more  scientific  form  of  play,  it  was  revived  about  1894-1895. 
In  1896-1897  was  formed  the  United  All  England  Croquet 
Association,  on  the  initiative  of  Mr  Walter  H.  Peel.  Under  the 
name  of  the  Croquet  Assodarion,  with  more  than  2000  members- 
and  nearly  a  hundred  affiliated  dubs  (1909),  this  body  is  the 
recognized  ruling  authority  on  croquet  in  the  British  Islands. 
Its  headquarters  are    at    the  Roehampton  Club,  where  the 

'  This  was  largely  the  work  of  W.  T.  Whitm ore- Jones  {1831-1873), 
generally  known  as  W.  Jones  Whitmore.  who  Bubsequentfy  formed 
the  short-lived  National  Croquet  Club,  and  was  largely  reiponsible 
tor  the  first  codification  of  the  laws. 
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championship  and  diampion  cup  competitions  are  held  each 

Tke  Game  and  its  I mpUments.— The  requisites  for  croquet  are 
a  level  grass  lawn,  six  hoops,  two  posts  or  pegs,  balls,  malleta,  and 
hoop-dips  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  players.  The  usual  game 
is  played  between  two  sides,  each  having  two  balls,  the  side 
consisting  of  two  players  in  partnership,  each  playing  one  ball, 
or  of  one  player  playing  both  balls.  The  essential  characteristic 
of  croquet  is  the  scientific  combination  between  two  balls  in 
partnership  against  the  other  two.  The  balls  are  distinguished 
by  being  coloured  blue,  red,  black  and  yellow,  and  are  played 
in  that  order,  blue  and  black  always  opposing  the  other  two. 

The  ground  for  match  play  measures  35  yds.  by  28  yds.,  and 
should  be  carefully  marked  out  with  white  lines.  In  each  corner 
a  white  spot  is  marked  i  yd.  from  each  boundary.  The  hoops 
are  made  of  round  iron,  not  less  than  i  in.  and  not  more  than 
J  in.  in  diameter,  and  standing  12  in.  out  of  the  ground.  For 
match  play  they  are  aJ  or  4  in,  across,  inside  measurement. 
They  are  set  up  as  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  the  numbers 
and  arrows  indicating  the  order  and  direction  in  which  they  must 


be  passed.  Each  hoop  b  run  twice,  and  each  peg  struck  once. 
The  pegs  may  be  struck  from  any  direction. 

The  pegs  are  li  in.  in  diameter  and  when  fixed  stand  18  in. 
above  the  ground.  The  balls  were  formerly  made  of  boxwood 
(earlier  still  of  beechwood);  composition  balls  are  now  in  general 
use  for  tournaments.  They  must  be  3I  in.  in  diameter  and 
IS  oz.  to  i6i  oz.  in  weight.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  match  play 
the  hoops  are  only  i  or  at  the  most  |  in.  wider  than  the  diameter 
of  the  ball.  The  mallets  may  be  of  any  size  and  weight,  but  the 
head  must  be  made  of  wood  (metal  may  be  used  only  for  weight- 
ing or  strengthening  purposes),  and  the  ends  must  be  parallel  and 
similar.  Only  one  mallet  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  a  game, 
except  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  damage. 

The  object  of  the  player  is  to  score  the  points  of  the  game  by 
striking  his  ball  through  each  of  the  hoops  and  against  each  of 
the  pegs  in  a  fi;[cd  order;  and  the  side  wins  which  first  succeeds 
in  scoring  all  the  points  with  both  the  balls  of  the  side.  A  metal 
clip  corresponding  in  colour  with  the  player's  ball  is  attached  to 
the  hoop  or  peg  which  that  ball  has  next  to  make  in  the  proper 
order,  as  a  record  of  its  progress  in  the  game.  No  point  is  scored 
by  passing  through  a  hoop  or  hitting  a  peg  except  in  the  proper 
order.  Thus,  if  a  player  has  in  any  turn  or  turns  driven  his  ball 
successively  through  hoops  1,  2,  and  3,  his  clip  is  attached  to 


hoop  4,  and  the  next  point  to  be  made  by  him  will  be  that  hoop; 
and  so  on  till  all  the  points  (hoops  and  pegs)  have  been  scor^ 
Each  player  starts  in  turn  from  any  point  in  a  "  baulk  "  or  area 
3  ft.  wide  along  the  left-band  half  of  the  "  southern  "  boundary, 
marked  A  on  the  diagram,  of  the  lawn— till  1906,  from  a  point 
I  ft.  in  front  of  the  middle  of  hoop  i.  If  he  fails  either  to  make 
a  point  or  to  "  roquet " '  (i.e.  drive  his  ball  against)  another  ball 
in  play,  his  turn  is  at  an  end  and  the  next  player  in  order  takes 
his  turn  in  like  maimer.  If  he  succeeds  in  scoring  a  point,  he 
is  entitled  (as  in  billiards)  to  another  stroke;  he  may  then  either 
attempt  to  score  another  point,  or  he  may  roquet  a  ball.  Having 
roqueted  a  ball— provided  he  has  not  already  roqueted  the  same 
ball  in  the  same  turn  without  haying  scored  a  point  in  the 
interval — he  is  entitled  to  two  further  strokes:  first  he  must 
"  take  croquet,"  i.e.  he  places  his  own  ball  (which  from  the 
moment  of  the  roquet  b  "  dead  "  or  "  in  hand  ")  in  contact  with 
the  roqueted  ball  on  any  side  of  it,  and  then  strikes  his  own  ball 
with  his  maUet,  being  bound  to  move  or  shake  both  balls  per- 
ceptibly. If  at  the  beginning  of  a  turn  the  striker's  ball  b  in 
contact  with  another  baJ],  a  "  roquet  "  is  held  to  have  been  made 
and  "  croquet  "  must  be  taken  at  once.  After  taking  croquet 
the  striker  is  entitled  to  another  stroke,  with  which  he  may 
score  another  point,  or  roquet  another  ball  not  previously 
roqueted  in  the  same  turn  since  a  point  was  scored,  or  he  may 
play  for  safety.  Thus,  by  skilful  alternation  of  making  points 
and  roqueting  balls,  a  "  break  "  may  be  made  in  which  point 
after  point,  and  even  all  the  points  in  the  game  (for  the  bail  in 
play),  may  be  scored  in  a  single  turn,  in  addition  t03or4point3 
for  the  partner  ball.  The  chief  skill  in  the  game  perhaps  consists 
in  playing  the  stroke  called  "  taking  croquet  "  (but  see  below 
on  the  "  rush  ").  Expert  players  can  drive  both  balls  together 
from  one  end  of  the  ground  to  the  other,  or  send  one  to  a  dbtance 
while  retaining  the  other,  or  place  each  with  accuracy  in  different 
directions  as  desired,  the  player  obtaining  position  for  scoring 
a  point  or  roqueting  another  ball  according  to  the  strategical 
requirements  of  his  position.  Care  has,  however,  to  be  taken  in 
playing  the  croquet-stroke  that  both  balls  are  absolutely  moved 
or  perceptibly  ^aken,  and  that  neither  of  them  be  driven  over 
the  boundary  line,  for  in  either  event  the  player's  next 
stroke  b  forfeited  and  his  turn  brought  summarily  to  an 
end. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  holding  the  mallet  among 
good  players.  A  comparatively  small  number  still  adhere  to  the 
once  universal  "  side  stroke,"  in  which  the  player  faces  more 
or  less  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  aim,  and  strikes  the  ball  very 
much  like  a  golfer,  with  his  hands  dose  together  on  the  mallet 
shaft.  The  majority  use  "  front  play,"  in  which  the  player  faces 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  proposes  to  send  the  ball.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  this  stroke  b  that  eye,  hand  and  ball 
should  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  and  the  stroke  is  rather  a 
swing — the  "  pendulum  stroke  " — than  a  hit.  There  are  two 
ways  of  playing  it.  The  majority  of  right-handed  front  players 
swing  the  mallet  outside  the  right  foot,  holding  it  with  the  left 
hand  as  a  pivot  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  while  the  right  hand 
(about  12  in.  lower  down)  applies  the  necessary  force,  though  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  heavy  mallet-head, 
weighing  from  3  to  3J  lb  or  even  more,  does  the  work  by  itself, 
and  the  nearer  the  stroke  is  to  a  simple  swing,  like  that  of  a 
pendulum,  the  more  likdy  it  is  to  be  accurate.  Either  the  right 
or  the  left  foot  may  be  in  advance,  and  should  be  roughly 
parallel  to  the  hne  of  aim,  the  player's  weight  being  mainly  on 
the  rear  fool.  Most  of  the  best  Irish  and  some  Englbh  players 
swing  the  mallet  between  their  feet,  using  a  grip  like  that  of  the 
side  player  or  golfer,  with  the  hands  dose  together,  and  often 
interlocking.  It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  power  caused  by  the 
hampered  swing — usually  compensated  by  an  extra  heavy 
mallet — is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  accuracy 
in  aim.  The  beginner  is  well  advised  to  try  all  these  methods, 
and  adopt  that  which  comes  most  natural  to  him.  Skirted 
players,  of  course,  are  unable  to  use  the  Irish  stroke;  and,  as 

■  The  words  "  roquet  "  and  "  croquet  "  are  pronounced  as  in 
French,  with  the  /  mute. 
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CROQUET 


one  ot  the  most  meritorious  featiires  of  croquet  is  that  it  is  the 
only  out-of-dooi  game  in  which  men  and  women  can  compete 
on  terms  of  real  equality,  this  has  been  put  forward  as  a  reason 
for  barring  it,  if  it  is  actually  an  advantage. 

When  a  croquet  ground  is  thoroughly  smooth  and  level,  the 
game  gives  scope  for  considerable  skill;  a  great  variety  of  strokes 
may  be  played  with  the  mallet,  each  having  its  own  well-defined 
effect  on  the  behaviour  of  the  balls,  while  a  knowledge  of  angles 
is  essential.  Skilful  tactics  are  at  least  as  necessary  as  skilful 
execution  to  enable  the  player  so  to  dispose  the  balls  on  the 
ground  while  making  a.  break  that  they  may  most  effectively 
assist  him  in  scoring  his  points.  The  tactics  of  croquet  are  ii 
this  respect  similar  to  those  of  billiards,  that  the  player  tries 
to  make  what  progress  he  can  during  his  own  break,  and  to  leave 
the  balls  "  safe  "  at  the  end  of  it;  he  must  also  keep  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  other  ball  of  his  side  by  leaving  his  own  ball, 
or  the  last  player's  ball,  or  both,  within  easy  roqueting  distance 
or  in  useful  positions,  and  that  of  the  next  player  isolated. 
Good  judgment  is  really  more  valuable  than  mechanical  skill. 
Croquet  is  a  game  of  combination,  partners  endeavouring  to 
keep  together  for  mutual  help,  and  to  keep  their  opponents 
apart.  It  is  important  always  to  leave  the  next  player  in  such 
a  position  that  he  will  be  unable  to  score  a  point  or  roquet  a 
ball;  a  break,  however  profitable,  which  does  not  end  by  doing 
this  is  often  fatal.  Formerly  this  might  be  done  by  leaving  the 
next  player's  ball  in  such  a  position  that  either  a  hoop  or  a  peg 
lay  between  it  and  all  the  other  balls  ("  wiring  "),  or  so  near  to 
a  hoop  or  peg  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  proper  stroke  to  be 
taken  in  the  required  direction.  Under  rule  36  of  the  Laws  of 
Croquet  for  1906^  a  ball  left  in  such  a  posirion,  provided  jt  were 
within  a  yard  of  the  obstacle  ("  close-wired  "),  might  at  the 
striker's  option  be  moved  one  yard  in  any  direction.  This 
rule  left  to  the  striker  whose  ball  was  "  wired  "  more  than  a  yard 
from  the  hoop  or  peg  ("  distance- wired  ")  the  possibility  of  hitting 
his  ball  in  such  a  way  as  to  jump  the  obstacle.  The  jump-shot 
is,  however,  very  bad  for  the  lawn,  and  in  1907  a  further  provision 
was  made  by  which  the  player  whose  ball  is  left  "  wired  "  from 
all  the  other  balls  by  the  stroke  of  an  opponent  may  lift  it 
and  play  from  the  "  baulk  "  area.  This  practically  means  that 
"wiring"  is  impossible.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  "dose- 
wire"  the  next  player  from  two  balls  and  leave  him  with  a 
difficult  shot  at  the  third.  If,  however,  the  next  player's  ball 
has  not  been  moved  by  the  adversary,  the  adversary  is  entitled 
to  wire  the  balls  as  best  he  can. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  elementary  croquet  tactics. 
If  a  player  is  going  up  to  hoop  s  (diagram  i)  in  the  course  of  a 
break,  he  should  have  contrived,  if  possible,  to  have  a  ball 
waiting  for  him  at  that  hoop  and  another  at  hoop  6.  With  the 
aid  of  the  first  he  runs  hoop  5  andsends  iton  to  the  turning  peg, 
stopping  his  ball  in  taking  croquet  dose  to  the  ball  at  6.  The 
corner  hoops  are  the  difficult  ones,  and  after  running  hoop  6 
the  assisting  ball  is  croqueted  to  i  back,  the  peg  being  struck 
with  the  aid  of  the  ball  already  there,  which  is  again  struck  and 
driven  to  2  back.  If  the  player  has  been  able  to  leave  the  fourth 
ball  in  the  centre  of  the  ground  (known  as  a  centre  ball),  he  hits 
this  after  taking  croquet,  takes  croquet,  going  oS  it  to  the  ball 
at  T  back,  and  continues  the  break,  leaving  the  centre  ball  where 
it  will  be  useful  for  3  back  and  4  back.  A  first-class  player 
should,  however,  be  able  to  make  a  break  with  3  balls  almost  as 
easUy  as  with  4.  A  useful  device,  especially  in  a  losing  game, 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  opponent's  advanced  ball  if  a  "  rover  "  (i.e. 
one  which  has  run  all  the  hoops  and  is  for  the  winning  peg)  by 
croqueting  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  hits  the  peg  and  is  thus  out 
of  the  game.  This  can  be  done  only  by  a  ball  which  is  itself  also 
a  rover.  The  opponent  has  then  only  one  turn  out  of  every  three, 
and  may  be  rendered  practically  helpless  by  leaving  him  always 
in  a  "  safe  "  position.  Inasmuch  as  a  skilful  player  can  cause 
an  opponent's  ball  to  pass  through  the  last  two  or  even  three 
hoops  in  the  course  of  his  turn  and  then  peg  it  out,  it  is  considered 
prudent  to  leave  unnin  the  last  three  hoops  until  the  partner's 
ball  is  well  advanced.  There  is  a  perennial  agitation  in  the 
croquet  world  for  a  law  prohibiting  the  player  from  pegging  out 


his  opponent's  ball.  Many  good  players  also  think  it  desirafale 
that  the  four-ball  break  should  be  restricted  or  wholly  forbidden, 
e.g.  by  barring  the  dead  ball. 

To  "  rush  "  a  ball  is  to  roquet  it  hard  so  that  it  proceeds  for  a 
considerable  distance  in  a  desired  direction.  This  stroke  requires 
absolute  accuracy  and  often  considerable  force,  which  must 
be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  the  player's  ball  evenly; 
otherwise  it  is  very  liable,  especially  if  the  ground  be  not  perfectly 
smooth,  to  jump  the  object  ball.  The  rush  stroke  is  absolutely 
essential  to  good  play,  as  it  enables  croquet  to  be  taken  [e.g.) 
dose  to  the  required  hoop,  whereas  to  croquet  into  position 
from  a  great  distance  and  also  provide  a  ball  for  use  after  rua- 
ning  the  hoop  is  extremely  difficult,  often  impossible.  To  "  rush  '* 
successfully,  the  striker's  ball  must  lie  near  the  object  ball, 
preferably,  though  not  necessarily,  in  the  line  of  the  rush. 
By  means  of  the  rush  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the  complete 
round  with  the  assistance  of  one  ball  only.  To  "  cut  "  a  ball 
b  to  hit  it  on  the  edge  and  cause  it  to  move  at  some  desired  angle. 
"  Rolling  croquet "  is  made  either  by  hitting  near  the  top  of 
the  player's  ball  which  gives  it "  follow,"  or  by  making  the  mallet 
so  hit  the  ball  as  to  keep  up  a  sustained  pressure.  The  first 
impact  must,  however,  result  in  a  distinctly  audible  single  tap; 
if  a  prolonged  rattle  or  a  second  tap  is  heard  the  stroke  is  foul. 
The  passing  stroke  is  merely  an  extension  of  this.  Here  the 
player's  ball  proceeds  a  greater  distance  than  the  croqueted 
ball,  but  in  somewhat  the  same  direction.  The  "  stop  stroke  "  is 
made  by  a  short,  sharp  tap,  the  mallet  being  withdrawn  immedi- 
ately after  contact;  the  player's  ball  only  rolls  a  short  distance, 
the  other  going  much  farther.  The  "  jump  stroke  "  is  made  by 
striking  downwards  on  to  the  ball,  which  can  thus  be  made  to 
Jump  over  another  baU,  or  even  a  hoop.  "  Feeling  "  (a  term 
derived  from  Walter  H.  Peel,  a  famous  advocate  of  the  policy) 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  device  of  putting  a  partner's  or  an 
opponent's  ball  through  the  hoops  with  a  view  to  ultimatdy 
pegging  it  out. 

The  laws  of  croquet,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  the  hoops, 
have  not  attained  complete  uniformity  wherever  the  game  is 
played.  Croquet  grounds  are  not  always  of  full  size,  and  some 
degree  of  elasridty  in  the  rules  is  perhaps  necessary  to  meet 
local  conditions.  The  laws  by  which  matches  for  the  champion- 
ship and  all  tournaments  are  governed  are  issued  annually  by 
the  Croquet  Association;  and  though  from  time  to  time  trifling 
amendments  may  be  made,  they  have  probably  reached 
permanence  in  essenrials. 

See  The  EncyclopaedioTof  Sport;  The  Comphle  Croquet  Player 
(London,  1896) ;  the  latest  Laws  of  Croquet,  published  annually  by 
the  Croquet  Association,  and  its  official  organ  The  Croquet  Gaielte. 
For  the  principles  of  the  game  and  Its  history  in  England,  sec  C.  D. 
Locock,  Modern  Croqyet  Tactics  (London,  1907) ;  A.  Lillie,  Croquet 
up  to  Date  (London,  1900). 

Croqu^  in  the  United  States:  Roque. — Croquet  was  brought 
to  America  from  England  soon  after  its  introduction  into  that 
country,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  as  a  game  for  boys 
and  girls  before  the  Civil  War  (see  Miss  Alcott's  Little  Women, 
cap.  12).  American  croquet  is  quite  distinct  from  the  modem 
English  game.  It  is  played  on  a  lawn  60  ft.  by  30,  and  preserves 
the  old-fashioned  English  arrangement  of  ten  hoops,  including 
a  central  "  cage  "  of  two  hoops.  The  balls,  coloured  red,  white, 
blue  and  black,  are  3J  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  hoops  are  from 
ii  to  4  in.  wide,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  players.  This  game, 
however,  is  not  taken  seriously  in  the  United  States;  the 
Official  Croquet  Guide  of  Mr  Charles  Jacobus  emphasizes  "  the 
with  which  the  game  can  be  established,"  since  almost  every 
country  home  has  a  grass  plot,  and  "  no  elaboration  is  needed." 
The  scientific  game  of  croquet  in  the  United  States  is  known  as 
"  roque."  Under  this  title  a  still  greater  departure  from  the 
English  game  has  been  elaborated  on  quite  independent  lines 
from  those  of  the  Eoghsh  Croquet  Assodation  since  iSSi,  in 
which  year  the  National  Roque  Association  was  formed.  Roque 
also  suffered  from  the  popularity  of  lawn  tennis,  but  since  1897 

has  developed  almost  as  fast  as  croquet  la  England.  A  great 
national  championship  tournament  is  held  in^ilprwich,  Coao., 
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every  August,  and  the  game — which  is  fully  as  acienti&c  aa 
modem  English  croquet — has  numerous  devotees,  espedaUy 
in  New  England. 

Roque  b  played,  not  on  grass,  but  on  a  prepared  surface 
something  like  a  dnder  tennis-court.  The  standard  ground, 
as  adopted  by  the  National  Association  in  1903,  is  hexagonal 
in  shape,  nith  ten  arches  (hoops)  and  two  staJces  (pegs)  as 
shown  in  diagram  3.  The  length  is  60  ft.,  width  30,  and  the 
"  comer  pieces  "  are  6  ft.  long.  An  essential  feature  of  the 
ground  is  that  it  b  surrounded  by  a  raised  wooden  border,  often 
lined  with  india-rubber  to  facilitate  the  rebound  of  the  ball, 
and  it  is  permissible  to  play  a  "  carom  "  (or  rebounding  shot) 
off  this  border;  a  skilful  player  can  often  thus  hit  a  ball  which 
is  wired  to  a  direct  shot.  A  boundary  line  b  marked  38  in. 
inside  the  border,  on  which  a  ball  coming  to  rest  outside  it  must 
he  replaced.  The  hoops  are  run  in  the  order  marked  on  the 
diagram,  so  that  the  game  consists  of  36  points.  Red  and  white 
are  always  partners  against  blue  and  black,  and  the  essential 
features  and  tactics  of  the  game  are,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  same 
as  in  modem  English  croquet — Le.  the  skilful  player  goes  always 
for  a  break  and  utilizes  one  or  both  of  the  opponent's  balls  in 
making  it.  The  balls  are  3}  in.  in  diameter,  of  hard  rubber  or 
composition,  and  the  arches  ate  3}  or  ii  in.  wide  for  first-  and 
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second-class  players  respectively;  they  are  made  of  steel  i  in. 
in  diameter  and  stand  about  S  in.  out  of  the  ground.  The  stakes 
are  I  in.  in  diameter  and  only  1}  in.  above  the  gxound.  The 
mallets  are  much  shorter  than  those  commonly  employed  in 
England,  the  majority  of  players  using  only  one  hand,  though 
the  two-iianded  "  pendulum  stroke,"  played  between  the  legs, 
finds  an  increasingly  large  number  of  adherents,  on  account  of 
the  greater  accuracy  which  it  gives.  The  "  jump  shot  "  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  player's  equipment,  as  dead  wiring  is 
allowed;  it  is  supplemented  by  the  carom  off  the  border  or 
off  a  stake  or  arch,  and  roquc  players  justly  claim  that  their 
game  is  more  like  billiaiils  than  any  other  out-of-door 
game. 

The  game  of  roque  is  opened  by  scoring  (stringing)  for  lead 
from  an  imaginary  lirte  through  the  middle  wicket  (cage),  the 
player  whose  ball  rests  nearest  the  southern  boundary  line 
having  the  choice  of  lead  and  balls.  The  balls  are  then  placed 
on  the  four  comer  spots  marked  A  in  diagram,  partner  balls 
being  di^onaJly  op[K)site  one  another,  and  the  starting  ball 
having  the  choice  of  either  of  the  upper  coroera.  The  leader, 
say  red,  usually  begins  by  shooting  at  white;  if  he  misses,  a 
carom  off  the  border  will  leave  him  somewhere  near  his  partner, 
blue.  White  then  shoots  at  red  or  blue,  with  probably  a  similar 
result.  Blue  is  then  "  in,"  with  a  certain  roquet  and  the  choice 
of  laying  for  red  or  going  for  an  immediate  break  himself.  The 
general  strategy  of  the  game  corresponds  to  that  of  croquet, 
the  moat  important  differences  being  that  "  pegging  out "  is 
not  allowed,  and  that  on  the  small  ground  with  its  ten  arches 
and  two   stakes   the    three-ball    break  is  usually  adopted, 


the  next  player  or  " 
opportunity. 

See  Spalding's  Official  Rowe  Guide,  edited  by  Mr  Charies  Jacobus 
(New  York,  1906).  - 

CRORE  (Hindustani  karor),  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  a  hundred 
lakhs  or  ten  million.  It  is  in  common  use  for  statistics  of  trade 
and  especially  coinage.  In  the  days  when  the  rupee  was  worth  its 
face  value  of  as.  a  crore  of  rupees  was  exactly  worth  a  million 
sterling,  but  now  that  the  rupee  is  fixed  at  15  to  the  £1,  a  crore 
is  only  worth  £666,666. 

CROSBY,  HOWARD  (1826-1891),  American  preacher  and 
teacher,  great-grandson  of  Judge  Joseph  Crosby  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Gen.  William  Floyd  of  New  York,  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
on  the  27th  of  February  1836.  He  graduated  in  1844  from 
the  University  of  the  Gty  of  New  York  (now  New  York  Univor- 
sity);  became  professor  of  Greek  there  in  i&$i,  and  in  1859 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  where  two  years  later  he  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  first  Presbyterian  church.  From  1870  to  1881  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  from 
1873  to  1881  was  one  of  the  American  revisers  (^  the 
English  version  of  the  New  Testament;  and  in  1873  was 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  urged 
excise  reform,  opposed  "  total  abstinence,"  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  pleaded  for 
better  management  of  Indian  affairs  and  for  inter- 
national copyright.  Among  his  publications  are  The 
Lands  of  the  MotUm  (1851),  Bible  Companion  (187a), 
Jesus:  His  Life  and  Works  (1871),  True  Temperance 
Reform  {i&iii).  True  Humanity  of  Christ  (1880),  and 
commentaries  on  the  book  of  Joshua  (1875),  N^emiah 
(1877  and  the  new  Testament  (1885). 

His  son,  Eknesi  Howasd  Ckosby  (1856-1907),  was  a 
social  reformer,  and  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  the 
4th  of  November  1856.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1876  and  at  ColumWa 
Law  School  in  1878;  served  in  the  New  York  Assembly 

age  of  a  high-licen 
in  1889-1894  was  a  judge  of  the  Mixed  Tribunal  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  resigning  upon  coming  under  the  influence 
of  Tolstoy;  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  ard  of  January 
1907.  He  was  the  first  president  (1894)  of  the  Social  Reform 
Club  of  New  York  City,  and  was  president  in  r9oo-i9os  of  the 
New  York  Anti-Imperialist  League;  was  a  leader  in  settlement 
work  and  in  opposition  to  child  labour,  and  was  a  disciple  of 
Tolstoy  as  to  universal  peace  and  non-resistance,  and  of  Henry 
George  in  his  belief  in  the  "  single  tax  "  principle.  His  writings, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  manner  of  Walt  Whitman,  comprise 
Plain  Talk  in  Psaim  and  Parable  (1899),  Swords  and  Plough- 
shares (1902),  and  Broadcast  (r905),  all  in  verse;  an  anti- 
military  novel.  Captain  Jinks,  Hero  (1902);  and  essays  on 
Tolstoy  (1904  and  1905}  and  on  Garrison  (1905). 

CROSS,  and  CRUCIFIXIOS  (Lat.  crux,  crucis').  The  meaning 
ordinarily  attached  to  the  word  "  cross  "  is  that  of  a  figure 
composed  of  two  or  more  lines  which  intersect,  or  touch  each 
other  transversely.  Thus,  two  pieces  of  wood,  or  other  material, 
so  placed  in  juxUposition  to  one  another,  are  understood  to 
form  a  cross.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Lipsius  and 
other  writers  speak  of  the  single  upright  stake  to  which  criminals 
were  bound  as  a  cross,  and  to  such  a  stake  the  name  of  crux 
simplex  has  been  applied.  The  usual  conception,  however,  of  a 
cross  is  that  of  a  compound  figure. 

Punishment  by  cmcifixion  was  widely  employed  in  ancient 
times.  It  is  known  to  have  been  used  by  nations  such  as 
those  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Persia,  by  the  Greeks,  Carthaginians, 

'  Derivatives  of  the  Latin  crux  appear  in  many  forms  in  European 
languacres,  cf.  Ger.  Krma,  Fr.  croix,  tt.  eroce.  Sic.;  the  English  form 
seems  Norae  in  origin  (O.N.  Krosse,  mod.  Kors).  The  O.E.  name 
was  rdd,  rood  (q.c). 
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Macedonians,  and  fiom  veiy  early  times  by  tbe  Romans.  It  has 
been  thought,  too,  that  crucifixion  was  also  used  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  (Deut.  zxi.  3i, 
23)  as  a  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 

Two  methods  were  followed  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion.  In  both  of  these  the  criminal  was  first  of  all 
usually  stripped  naked,  and  bound  to  an  upright  stake,  where 
he  was  so  croetly  scourged  with  an  implement,  formed  of  strips 
of  leather  having  pieces  of  iron,  or  some  other  hard  material, 
at  their  ends,  that  not  merely  was  the  flesh  often  stripped  from 
the  bones,  but  even  the  entrails  partly  protruded,  and  the 
anatomy  of  the  body  was  disclosed.  In  this  pitiable  state  he 
was  reclothed,  and,  if  able  to  do  so,  was  made  to  drag  the  stake 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  was  either  fastened  to  it, 
or  impaled  upon  it,  and  left  to  die.  In  this  method,  where  a 
single  stake  was  employed,  we  have  the  crux  simplex  of  Lipsius. 
The  other  method  is  that  with  which  we  are  more  familiar,  and 
which  is  described  in  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ.  In  such  a  case,  after  the  scourging  at  the 
stake,  the  criminal  was  made  to  carry  a  gibbet,  formed  of  two 
transverse  bars  of  wood,  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  he  was 
then  fastened  to  it  by  iron  nails  driven  through  the  outstretched 
arms  and  through  the  ankles.  Sometimes  this  was  done  as  the 
cross  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  then  lifted  into  position. 
In  other  cases  the  criminal  was  made  to  ascend  by  a  ladder, 
and  was  then  fastened  to  the  cross.  Probably  the  feebleness, 
or  state  of  collapse,  from  which  the  criminal  must  often  have 
suflered,  had  much  to  do  in  deciding  this.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
which  of  these  two  plans  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ,  but  the  more  general  opinion  has  been  that  He 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  on  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  then  lifted 
into  position.  The  contrary  opinion,  has,  however,  prevailed 
to  some  extent,  and  there  are  representations  of  the  crucifixion 
which  depict  Him  as  mounting  a  ladder  placed  against  tbe  cross. 
Such  representations  may,  however,  have  been  due  to  a  pious 
desire,  on  the  part  of  their  authors,  to  emphasize  the  voluntary 
offering  of  Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  rather  than  as 
being  intended  for  actual  pictures  of  the  scene  itself.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  among  the  "  Emblems  of  the  Passion," 
as  they  are  called,  and  which  were  very  favourite  devices  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  ladder  is  not  infrequently  found  in  con- 
junction with  the  crown  of  thorns,  nails,  spear,  &c. 

From  its  simplicity  of  form,  the  cross  has  been  used  both 
as  a  rehgious  symbol  and  as  an  ornament,  from  the  dawn  of 
man's  civiUzation.  Various  objects,  dating  from  periods  long 
anterior  to  tbe  Christian  era,  have  been  found,  marked  with 
crosses  of  different  designs,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  old 
world.  India,  Syria,  Persia  and  Egypt  have  all  yielded  number- 
less examples,  while  numerous  instances,  dating  from  the  later 
Stone  Age  to  Christian  times,  have  been  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Europe.  The  use  of  the  cross  as  a  religious  symbol  in 
pre-Christian  times,  and  among  non- 
Christian  peoples,  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  almost  universal,  and  in 
very  many  cases  it  was  connected 
with  some  form  of  nature  worship, 
Fic.  3.  Two  of  the  forms  of  the  pre-Christian 
cross  which  are  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently met  with  are  the  tau  cross,  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  capital  letter  T,  and  the  svaslika  or/ylfol  •  ^ , 
also  called  "  Gammadion  "  owing  to  its  form  being  that  of  four 
Greek  capital  letters  gamma  p  placed  together.     The  tau  c 

'  The  acceptance  of  this  word  as  the  English  equivalent  for  this 
peculiar  form  of  the  cross  rests  only,  according  to  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  on  a  MS.  of  about  1500  in  the  I^nsdowne  collection, 
which  gives  details  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  stained-glass 
window,  "...  the  fylfot  in  the  nedermost  pane  under  ther  I 
knele  .  .  .  ";  in  the  sketch  dven  with  the  instructions  a  cross 
occupies  the  space  indicated.  It  is  a  auestion,  therefore,  whether 
"  f]rUot  "  is  a  name  tor  any  device  suitable  to"  fill  the  foot  "  of  any 
desiKn,  or  the  name  peculiar  to  this  particular  form  of  cross.  The 
word  is  not,  as  was  formerly  accepted,  a  corruption  of  the  O.  Eng. 
feowerfele,  four-footed. 
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is  a  common  Egyptian  device,  and  is  indeed  often  called  tbe 
Egyptian  cross.  The  svaslika  has  a  very  wide  range  of  dis- 
tribution, and  is  found  on  all  kinds  of  objects.  It  was  used  as 
a  religious  emblem  in  India  and  China  at  least  ten  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  met  with  on  Buddhist  coins 
and  inscriptions  from  various  parts  of  India.  A  fine  sepulchral 
urn  found  at  Shropham  in  Norfolk,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  has  three  bands  of  cruciform  ornaments  round  it. 
The  two  uppermost  of  these  are  plain  circles,  each  of  which 
contains  a  plain  cross;  the  lowest  band  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
squares,  in  each  of  which  is  a  stastika.  In  the  Vatican  Museum 
there  is  an  Etruscan  fibula  of  gold  which  is  marked  with  the 
svastika,  but  it  is  a  device  of  such  common  occurrence  on  objects 
of  pre-Christian  origin,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify 
individual  instances.  The  cross,  as  a  device  in  different  forms, 
and  often  enclosed  in  a  circle,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  coins 
and  medals  of  pre-Christian  date  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  objects  marked  with  pre-Christian  crosses  are  to  be  seen 
in  every  important  museum. 
The  death  of  Christ  on  a  cross  necessarily  conferred  a  new 
significance  on  the  figure,  which  had  hitherto  been  associated 
with  a  conception  of  religion  not  merely  non-Christian,  but  in 
its  essence  often  directly  opposed  to  it.  The  Christians  of  early 
times  were  wont  to  trace,  in  things  around  them,  hidden  pro- 
phetical allusions  to  the  truth  of  their  faith,  and  such  a  testimony 
they  seem  to  have  readily  recognized  in  the  use  of  tbe  cross  as 
a  religious  emblem  by  those  whose  employment  of  it  betokened 
a  belief  most  repugnant  to  their  own.  The  adoption  by  them  of 
such  forms,  for  example,  as  the  tau  cross  and  the  svaslika  or 
fylfot  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the  idea  of  the  occult  Christian 
significance  which  they  thought  they  recognized  in  those  forms, 
and  which  they  could  use  with  a  special  meaning  among  them- 
selves, without  at  the  same  time  arousing  the  ill-feeling  or 
shocking  the  sentiment  of  those  among  whom  they  lived. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Constantine  that  the  cross  was 
publicly  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  religion.  Till  then 
its  employment  had  been  restricted,  and  private  among  the 
Christians  themselves.  Under  Constantine  it  became  the 
acknowledged  symbol  of  Christianity,  in  the  same  way  in  which, 
long  afterwards,  the  crescent  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Mahommedan  reUgion.  Constaatine's  action  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  vision  which  he  beheved  he  saw  of  the  cross  in 
the  sky  with  tbe  accompanying  words  kv  robrKf  vUa,  as  well  as 
by  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  true  cross  by  his  mother 
St  Helena  in  the  year  326.  The  legend  is  that,  when  visiting 
the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  St  Helena  was  guided  to  the  site 
of  the  crucifixion  by  an  aged  Jew  who  had  inherited  traditional 
knowledge  as  to  its  position.  After  the  ground  had  been  dug 
to  a  considerable  depth,  three  crosses  were  found,  as  well  as 
the  superscription  placed  over  the  Saviour's  head  on  the  cross,  and 
the  nails  with  which  he  had  been  crucified.  The  cross  of  the 
Lord  was  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  the  working 
of  a  miracle  on  a  crippled  woman  who  was  stretched  upon  it. 
This  finding,  or  "  invention,"  of  the  holy  cross  by  St  Helena  is 
commemorated  by  a  festival  on  the  3rd  of  May,  called  the 
"  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross."  The  legend  was  widely  accepted 
as  true,  and  b  related  by  writers  such  as  St  Ambrose,  Rufinus, 
Sulpieius  Severus  and  others,  but  it  is  discounted  by  the 
existence  of  an  older  legend,  according  to  which  the  true  cross 
was  found  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  while  St  James  the 
Great  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  Protonice,  the  wife  of  Claudius. 

In  recent  times  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  the 
two  accounts,  by  attributing  to  St  Helena  the  rediscovery  of 
the  true  cross,  originally  found  by  Protonice,  and  which  had 
been  buried  again  on  the  spot.  A  change  was  made  in  1895 
in  the  Diario  Romano,  when  the  word  Ritrmamento  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Invenzione,  in  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the 
3rd  of  May.  After  St  Helena's  discovery  a  church  was  built 
upon  the  site,  and  in  it  she  placed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
cross.  The  remaining  portion  she  conveyed  to  Byzantium, 
and  thence  Constantine  sent  a  piece  to  Rome,  where  it  is  said  to 
be  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
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-which  was  built  to  nceive  so  predoua  a  lelic.  It  is  exposed  for 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful  on  Good  Friday,  3rd  of  May,  and 
the  third  Sunday  in  Lent,  each  year. 

Another  festival  of  the  holy  cross  is  kept  on  the  14th  of 
September,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross." 
It  seems  to  have  ori^ated  with  the  dedication,  in  the  year  335, 
of  the  churches  built  on  the  sites  of  the  crudfirion  and  the  holy 
sepulchre.  The  observance  of  this  festival  passed  from  Jerusalem 
to  Constantinople,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  in  the  7th  century.  By  some  it  is  thought 
that  the  feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  had  its  origin  in 
Constantine's  vision  of  the  cross  in  the  sky  in  the  year  3r7,  but 
whether  it  originated  then,  or,  as  b  more  generally  supposed, 
at  the  dedication  of  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  afterwards  kept  with  much  greater  solemnity 
in  consequence  of  the  recovery  of  the  portion  of  the  cross  St 
Helena  had  left  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  taken  away  in  the 
Persian  victory,  and  was  restored  to  Jerusalem  by  Heraclitus 
in  637.  Pope  Clement  VIII,  (1592-1604)  raised  the  festival 
of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the  dignity,  liturgicaliy 
known  as  that  of  a  Greater  Double. 

Before  leaving  the  story  of  St  Helena  and  the  cross,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  allude  briefly  to  the  superscription  placed 
over  the  Saviour's  head,  and  the  nails,  which  it  is  said  that  she 
found  with  the  cross.  The  earlier  tradition  as  to  the  super- 
scription is  obscure,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  relic  which  Constantine  sent  to  Rome.  By 
some  means  it  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  until  the  year  1492, 
when  it  is  said  that  it  was  accidentally  found  in  a  vault  in  the 
church  of  S.  Croce  in  Genisalemme  at  Rome.  Pope  Alexander 
III.  piJ^lisbed  a  bull  certifying  to  the  truth  of  this  re-discovery 
of  the  relic,  and  authenticated  its  character. 

As  regards  the  nails,  a  question  has  arisen  whether  there  were 
three  or  four.  In  the  earliest  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  the  feet 
are  shown  as  separately  nailed  to  the  cross,  but  at  a  later  period 
they  are  crossed,  and  a  single  nail  fixes  them.  In  the  former 
case  there  would  be  four  nails,  and  in  the  latter  only  three. 
Four  is  the  number  generally  accepted,  and  it  is  said  that  one 
was  cast  by  St  Helena  into  the  sea,  during  a  storm,  in  order 
to  subdue  the  waves,  another  is  said  (but  the  legend  cannot  be 
traced  far  back)  to  have  been  beaten  out  into  the  iron  circlet 
of  the  crown  of  Lombardy,  while  the  remaining  two  are 
reputed  to  be  preserved  among  the  relics  at  Milan  and  Trier 
re^>ectively. 

The  employment  of  the  cross  as  the  Christian  symbol  has 
been  so  manifold  in  its  variety  and  application,  and  the  different 
forms  to  which  the  figure  has  been  adapted  and  elaborated  are 
so  complex,  that  it  is  only  pos^ble  to  deal  with  the  outline  of 
the  subject.  • 

We  learn  from  Tertullian  and  other  early  Christian  writers 
of  the  constant  use  which  the  Christians  of  those  days  made  of 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tertullian  (De  Cor.  Mil.  cap.  iii,)  says: 
"  At  each  journey  and  progress,  at  each  coming  in  and  going  out, 
at  the  putting  on  of  shoes,  at  the  bath,  at  meals,  at  the  kindling 
of  lights,  at  bedtime,  at  sitting  down,  whatsoever  occupation 
engages  us,  we  mark  the  brow  with  the  agn  of  the  cross."  With 
so  frequent  an  employment  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  their 
domestic  life,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  did  not  find  that  it  was 
very  frequently  used  in  the  public  worship  of  the  church.  The 
earliest  liturgical  forms  are  comparatively  late,  and  are  without 
rubrics,  but  the  allusions  by  different  writers  in  early  times 
to  the  ceremonial  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  public  services 
are  so  numerous,  and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  it, 
that  we  are  left  in  no  manner  of  doubt  on  the  point.  St 
Augustine,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  sacraments  as  not  duly 
ministered  if  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  were  absent  from 
their  ministration  (Horn,  cxviii.  in  S.  Joan.).  Of  the  later 
liturgical  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  there  is  little  need  to  speak, 
as  a  reference  to  the  service  books  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  will  plainly  indicate  the  frequency  of,  and  the  import- 
ance attached  to,  its  employment.  Its  occasional  use  is  retained 
by  the  Lutherans,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  it  is  authori- 
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tatively  used  at  baptism,  and  at  the  "  saciing  " 
the  sovereign  at  the  coronation. 

Passing  from  the  sign  to  the  material  figures  of  the  cross, 
a  very  usual  classification  distinguishes  three  main  forms: 
(r)  the  cnix  immissa,  or  capitata  "f  (fig.  3)  known  also  as  the 
Latin  cross,  or  if  each  limb  is  of  the  same  length,  +  (fig.  4)  as 
the  Greek  cross;  (?)  the  ervx  decussata,  formed  like  the  letter  X, 
and  (3)  the  cntx  cotnmissa  or  tau  cross, 
already  mentioned.  It  was  on  a  crux  immtssa 
that  Christ  is  believed  to  have  been  crucified. 
The  crux  decusscta  is  known  as  St  Andrew's 
cross,  from  the  tradition  that  St  Andrew  was    _  „ 

put  to  death  on  a  cross  of  that  form.    The    "°'  ^-  *' 

crux  commissa  is  often  called  St  Anthony's  cross,  probably 
only  because  it  resembles  the  crutch  with  which  the  great  hermit 
is  generally  depicted. 

The  cross  in  one  form  or  other  appears,  appropriately,  on  the 
flags  and  ensigns  of  many  Christian  countries.  The  English 
cross  of  St  George  is  a  plain  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  the 
Scottish  cross  of  St  Andrew  is  a  plain  diagonal  white  cross  on  a 
blue  ground,  and  the  Irish  cross  of  St  Patrick  b  a  plain  diagonal 
red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  These  three  crosses  are  combined 
in  the  Union  Jack  (see  Flag). 

The  cross  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  orders  of  knighthood. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  cross  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  It  is  a  white  cross  of  eight  points  on  a  black  ground 
(fig.  5)  and  is  the  proper  Maltese  cross, 
a  name  which  b  often  wrongly  apphed 
to  the  cross  patte  (fig.  6).  The  knights 
of  the  Garter  use  the  cross  of  St 
George,  as  do  those  of  the  order  of  St  ' 
Michael  and  St  George,  the  knights 

the  Thistle  use  St  Andrew's  cross,  and      p  -.  _  t?,^  f, 

those  <A   St   Patrick   the   cross  of   St  ^  ^'  ' 

Patrick  charged  with  a  shamrock  leaf.  The  cross  of  the  Danish 
order  of  the  Dannebrog  (fig.  7)  affords  a  good  example  of  thb  use 
of  the  cross.  It  is  in  form  a  white  cross  pat£e,  superimposed 
upon  a  red  one  of  the  same  form,  and  is  surmounted  by  the 
royal  cipher  and  crown,  and  has  upon  its  surface  the  royal 
cipher  repeated,  and  the  legend,  or  motto,  "Gud  og  Kongen" 
=  "  God  and  the  King."  (For  crosses  of  monastic  orders  see 
Costume.) 

Akin  to  the  crosses  of  knightly  orders  are  those  which  figure 
as  charges  on  coats  of  arms.  The  science  of  heraldry  evolved  a 
wonderful  variety  of  cross-forms  during  the  period  it  held  sway 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  diSerent  forms  of  cross  used  in  heraldry 
are,  in  fact,  so  numerous  that  it  b  only  the  larger  works  on  that 
subject  which  attempt  to  record  them  all. 
For  such  crosses  see  Hesaldsy. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  cross  form,  in 
one  way  or  another,  was  predominant 
everywhere,  and  was  introduced  whenever 
opportunity  offered  itself  for  doing  so  The 
larger  churches  were  planned  on  its  outline, 
so  that  the  ridge  line  of  their  roofs  pro- 
claimed  it  far  and  wide.  This  was  more 
particularly  followed  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
but  when  it  was  first  introduced  is  not 
quite  certain.  All  the  ancient  cathedral  J 
churches  of  England  and  Wales  are  cruci-  * 
form  in  plan,  except  Llandaff. 

The  artbtic  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
medieval  designer  has  produced  cross  ^ 
designs  of  endless  variety,  aud  of  singular 
elegance  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  deigns  are  the  gable  crosses  of  the  old 
churches.  Fig,  8  shows  the  west  gable  cross  of  Washburn 
church,  Worcestershire;  fig.  9  that  of  the  nave  of  Castle  Acre 
church,  Norfolk;  and  fig.  10  the  east  gable  cross  of  Hethersett 
church  in  that  county.  They  may  be  taken  as  good  examples 
of  a  type  of  cross  which  is  often  of  great  beauty,  but  it  is  over- 
looked, owing  to  its  bad  position  for  observation. 
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Other  ardntectunU  crosses,  of  great  beauty  of  de«gn,  are 
those  which  occur  on  the  grave  slabs  of  the  middle  ages. 
Instances  of  a  plainer  type  occur  in  Saxon  times,  but  it  wu  not 
till  after  the  irth  century  that  they  were  fashioned  after  the 
intricate  and  beautiful  designs  with  which  our  ancient  churches 
are,  as  a  rule,  so  plentifully  supplied.  Sometimes  these  crosses 
are  incised  in  the  slab,  and  almost  as  often  they  are  eiecuted 
in  low  relief.  The  long  shaft  of  the  cross  is  most  commonly  plain, 
but  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  instances  in  which  this 
is  not  so,  and  in  which  branches,  with  leaf  designs,  are  thrown 


Fig.  8, 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


out  at  intervals  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft.  In  some  cases 
the  shaft  rises  from  a  series  of  steps  at  its  base,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  name  of  a  Calvary  cross  is  applied  to  it.  Fig.  ii.froniStrad- 
sett  church,  Norfolk,  and  fig.  1 2  from  Bosbury  church,  Hereford- 
shire, are  good  examples  of  the  designs  at  the  head  of  sepulchral 
crosses.  Often,  by  the  side  of  the  cross,  an  emblem  or  symbol 
is  placed,  denoting  the  calling  in  life  of  the  person  commemorated. 
Thus  a  sword  is  placed  to  indicate  a  knight  or  soldier,  a  chalice 
for  a  priest,  and  so  forth;  but  it  would  be  travelling  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  such  symbols. 
Of  upright  standing  crosses,  the  Irish  and  lona  types  are  well 
known,  and  their  great  artistic  beauty  and  elaboration  and 
excellence  of  sculpture  are  universally  recognized.  These  crosses 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  Runic  Crosses  "  ;  and  the  inter- 
lacing knotwork  design  with  which  many  of  them  are  ornamented 


Fig.  12. 

is  also  at  times  spoken  of  as  "  Runic."  This  is  an  erroneous 
application  of  the  word,  and  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  these  crosses  bear  inscriptions  in  Runic  characters.  Standing 
crosses,  of  different  kinds,  were  commonly  set  up  in  every 
suitable  place  during  the  middle  ages,  as  the  mutilated  bases  and 
shafts  still  remaining  readily  testify.  Such  crosses  were  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  market  place,  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  village 
green,  or  as  boundary  stones,  or  marks  to  guide  the  traveller. 
Some,  like  the  Black  Friars  cross  at  Hereford,  were  preaching 
stations,  others,  like  the  beautiful  Eleanor  crosses  at  North- 
ampton, Geddington  and  Walt  ham,  were  commemorative 
in  character.    Of  these  latter  crosses,  which  marked  the  places 


where  the  funeral  proces^on  of  Queen  Eleanor  halted,  thtfe 
were  originally  ten  or  more,  erected  between  1241  and  i2g4. 
They  were  placed  at  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Stony  Stratford, 
Wobum,  Dunstable,  St  Albans,  Waltham  and  London  (Cheapside 
and  Charing  Cross).  The  cross  at  Geddington  differs  in  outline 
from  those  at  Northampton  and  Waltham,  and  it  is  not  recorded 
on  the  roll  of  accounts  for  the  nine  others,  all  of  which  are  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  no  real  doubt  that  it  commemorates  the 
resting  of  the  coffin  of  the  queen  in  Geddington  church  on  its 
way  from  Harby.  These  crosses,  like  the  Black  Friars  cross 
at  Hereford,  are  elaborate  architectural  erections,  and  very 
similar  to  them  in  this  respect  are  the  beautiful  market  crosses 
at  Winchester,  Chichester,  Salisbury,  Devizes,  Shepton  Mallet, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  &c.  Of  churchyard  crosses,  as  distinguished 
from  memorial  crosses  in  churchyards,  one  only  is  believed  to 
have  escaped  in  a  perfect  condition  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  past.  It  stands  in  the  churchyard  of  Somerby, 
in  Lincolnshire  (Tennyson's  birthplace),  and  is  a  tall  shaft 
surmounted  by  a  pedimented  tabernacle,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  Churchyard  crosses  may  have  been  used  as  occasional 
preaching  stations,  for  reading  the  Gospel  in  the  Palm  Sunday 
procession,  and  generally  for  public  proclamations,  made  usually 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  Sunday  morning  service,  much 
in  the  same  way  that  market  crosses  were  used  on  market  days 
as  places  for  proclamations  in  the  towns. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  mention  has 
already  been  made,  and  it  is  desirable  to  mention  briefly  one 
or  two  instances  of  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  cross  itself .  From 
a  fairly  early  period  it  has  been  the  prerogative  of  an  archbishop 
or  metropolitan,  to  have  a  cross  borne  before  him  within  the 
limits  of  his  province.  The  question  urged  between  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  about  the  carrying  of  their 
crosses  before  them,  in  each  other's  province,  was  a  fruitful 
source  of  controversy  in  the  middle  ages.  The  archiepiscopal 
cross  must  not  be  confused  with  the  crozier  or  pastoral  staS 
The  latter,  which  is  formed  with  a  crook  at  the  end,  is  quite 
distinct,  and  is  used  by  archbishops  and  bishops  alike,  who  bear 
it  with  the  left  hand  in  processions,  and  when  blessing  thepeople. 
The  archiepiscopal  cross,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  borne  before 
the  archbishop,  or  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archiepiscopal  see 
before  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  sede  vacanle.  The 
bishop  of  Dol  in  Brittany,  of  ordinary  diocesan  bishops,  alone 
possessed  the  privilege  of  having  a  cross  borne  before  him  in 
his  diocese.  Good  illustrations  of  the  archiepiscopal  cross  occur 
on  the  monumental  brasses  of  Archbishop  Waldeby,  of  York 
(1397),  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  of  Archbishop  Cranley, 
of  Dublin  (1417)  in  New  College  chapel,  Oxford. 

The  custom  of  carrying  a  cross  at  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastical 
procession  can  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 
The  cross  was  originally  taken  from  the  altar,  and  raised  on  a 
pole,  and  so  borne  before  the  procession.  Afterwards  a  separate 
cross  was  provided  for  processions,  but  in  poor  churches,  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  altar  cross  continued  to  be  used  till  quite 
a  late  period.  A  direction  to  this  eSect  occurs  as  late  as  1829, 
in  the  Riluel  published  for  the  diocese  of  La  Rochelle  in  that  year. 
In  England  altar  crosses  were  not  very  usual  in  the  middle  ages. 

As  a  persona!  ornament  the  cross  came  into  common  use,  and 
was  usually  worn  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  neck.  A  cross 
of  this  kind,  of  very  great  interest  and  beauty,  was  found  about 
1690,  on  the  breast  of  Queen  Dagmar,  the  wife  of  Waldemar  II., 
king  of  Denmark  (d.  1213).  It  is  of  Byzantine  design  and 
workmanship,  and  is  of  enamelled  gold  (fig.  13  shows  both  sides 
of  it)  ;  on  one  side  is  the  Crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
half  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  centre,  with  the  Virgin  and  St  John 
the  Evangelist  on  either  side,  and  St  Chrysostom  and  St  Baal 
above  and  below.  From  the  way  in  which  such  crosses  were 
worn,  hanging  over  the  chest,  they  are  called  pectoral  crosses. 
At  the  present  day  a  pectoral  cross  forms  part  of  the  recognized 
insignia  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  b  worn  by  him  over 
his  robes,  but  this  official  use  of  the  pectoral  cross  is  not  ancient, 
and  no  instance  is  known  of  it  in  England  before  therefor matioiu 
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The  custom  appears  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  i6th  century  on  the 
continent.  It  was  not  unusual  to  wear  cruciform  reliquaries, 
as  objects  of  peraonat  adornment,  and  such  a  reliquary  was 
found  on  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  when  his  tomb  was  operied  in 
1837,  but  it  was  placed  under,  and  not  over  his  episcopal  vest- 
ments, and  fonned  no  part  of  his  bishop's  attire.    The  custom 


Fig.  13. — Dagnar  Cross. 

of  wearing  a  pectoral  cross  over  ecclesiastical  robes  has,  curiously 
enough,  been  copied  from  the  comparatively  modern  Roman 
Catholic  usage  by  the  Lutheran  bishops  and  superintendents 
in  Scandinavia  and  Prussia;  and  in  Sweden  the  cross  is  now 
delivered  to  the  new  bishop,  on  his  installation  in  ofEce,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Upsala,  together  with  the  mitre  and  crozier. 
Within  the  last  generation  the  use  of  a  pectoral  cross,  worn  over 
their  robes  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  episcopal  office,  has  been 
adopted  by  some  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  has  no 
ancient  sanction  or  authority. 

AvtaOKniES.—MoniWet.LeSignedelaeroixoKintleCkritluuiismt 
(Paris,  1866J;  Bingham,  AntiquitUs  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Lipsius,  De  Crucc  Chrisli;  Lady  Eastlake,  History  of  our  Lord,  vol. 
ii. ;  Cutts,  Manual  of  Sepulchral  Slabs  arid  Crosses ;  (Anon.)  Hand- 
book to  Christian  atid  EccksiastUai  Rome,  part  ii.  (London.  1897) ; 
Veldeuer,  History  of  the  Holy  Cross  (reprint,  1863).        (T.  M.  F.) 

CROSSBILL  (Fr.  Bec-croist,  Ger.  Krevaschnahel),  the  name 
given  to  a  genus  of  birds,  belonging  to  the  ffunily  Fringillidae, 
or  finches,  from  the  unique  peculiarity  they  possess  among  the 
whole  class  of  having  the  homy  sheaths  of  the  bill  crossing  one 
another  obliquely,'  whence  the  appellation  Loxia  (Xo^, 
obliquui),  conferred  by  Gesner  on  the  group  and  continued  by 
Linnaeus.  At  first  sight  thjn  singular  structuie  appears  so  like 
a  deformity  that  writers  have  not  been  wanting  to  account  it 
such,'  ignorant  of  its  being  a  piece  of  mechanism  most  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  enabling  it  to  extract  with  the 
greatest  ease,  from  fir-cones  or  fleshy  fruits,  the  seeds  which 
form  its  usual  and  almost  invariable  food.  Its  mode  of  using 
this  unique  instrument  seems  to  have  been  first  described  by 
Townson  (Tracts  on  Nal.  Hist.,  p.  116,  London,  1799),  but  only 
partially,  and  it  was  Yarrell  who,  in  i8zg  (Zool.  Joum.,  iv. 
pp.  457-465,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  1-7),  explained  fully  the  means  whereby 
the  jaws  and  the  muscles  which  direct  their  movements  become 
so  effective  in  riving  asunder  cones  or  apples,  while  at  the  proper 
moment  the  scoop-like  tongue  is  instantaneously  thrust  out  and 
withdrawn,  conveying  the  hitherto  protected  seed  to  the  bird's 
mouth.  The  articulation  of  the  mandible  to  the  quadrate-bone 
is  such  as  to  allow  of  a  very  considerable  amount  of  lateral  play, 
and,  by  a  particular  arrangement  of  the  muscles  which  move 
the  former,  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  soon  as  the  bird  opens  its 
mouth  the  point  of  the  mandible  is  brought  immediately  opposite 
to  that  of  the  maxilla  (which  itself  is  movable  vertkaily), 
instead  of  crossing  or  overlapping  it — the  usual  position  when 
the  mouth  is  dosed.  The  two  points  thus  meeting,  the  bill  ia 
'  This  peculiarity  \s  found  as  an  acddental  malformation  in  the 
crowa  (CoTBidae)  and  othw  groups;  it  is  comparable  to  the  mon- 
Btrosities  seen  in  rabbits  and  other  memb^  of  the  order  Giires,  in 
which  the  incisor  teeth  grow  to  an  inordinate  length. 
_  '  A  medieval  legend  ascribes  the  conformation  of  bill  and  colora- 
tion of  plumage  to  a  divine  recognition  of  the  bird's  pity,  bestowed 
on  Christ  at  the  crucifixion. 


inserted  between  the  scales  or  into  tbe  pome,  but  on  opening 
the  mouth  still  more  widely,  the  lateral  motion  of  the  mandible 
once  more  brought  to  bear  with  great  force  to  wrench  aside 
the  portion  of  the  fruit  attacked,  and  then  the  action  of  the  tongue 
completes  the  operation,  wtndi  is  so  r^idly  perfonned  as  to 
defy  scrutiny,  except  on  very  close  inspection.  Fortunately 
the  birds  soon  become  tame  in  confinement,  and  a  little  patience 
will  enable  an  attentive  observer  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
process,  the  result  of  which  at  first  seems  almost  as  unaccountable 
as  that  of  a  clever  conjuring  trick. 

The  common  crossbill  of  the  Palaearctic  region  {Loxia  cuni-  ' 
rostra)  is  about  the  size  of  a  skylark,  but  more  stoutly  built. 
The  young  (which  on  leaving  the  nest  have  not  the  tips  of  the  bill 
ed)  are  of  a  dull  olive  colour  with  indistinct  dark  stripes 
on  the  lower  parts,  and  the  quills  of  tbe  wings  and  tail  dusky. 
After  tbe  first  moult  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  shown 
by  the  hens  inclining  to  yellowish-green,  while  the  cocks  become 
diversified  by  orange-yellow  and  red,  their  plumage  finally 
deepening  into  a  rich  crimson-red,  varied  in  places  by  a  flame- 
colour.  Their  glowing  hues,  are,  however,  speedily  lost  by 
examples  which  may  be  kept  in  confinement,  and  are  replaced  by 
a  dull  orange,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  bright  golden-ydlow,  and 
specimens  have,  though  rarely,  occurred  in  a  wild  state  exhibiting 
the  same  tints.  The  cause  of  these  changes  is  at  present  obscure, 
if  not  unknown,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  sequence 
has  been  disputed  by  some  excellent  authorities,  but  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  above  statement.  De- 
pending mainly  for  food  on  the  seeds  of  conifers,  the  movements 
of  crossbills  are  irregular  beyond  those  of  most  birds,  and  they 
would  seem  to  rove  in  any  direction  and  at  any  season  in  quest 
of  tbear  staple  susteiuince.  But  the  pips  of  apples  are  also  a 
favourite  dainty,  and  it  is  recorded  by  the  old  chronicler  Matthew 
Paris  (Hist.  Angl.  MS.  fol.  ssa),  that  in  1251  the  orchards  of 
England  were  ravaged  by  birds,  "  pomorum  grana,  &  non  aliud 
de  eisdem  pomis  comedentes,"  which,  from  his  description, 
"  Habebant  autem  partes  rostri  cancellatas,  per  quas  poma 
quasi  fordpi  vel  cultello  dividebant,"  could  be  none  other  but 
crossbills.  Notice  of  a  like  visitation  in  1593  is  recorded,  but 
of  late  it  has  become  evident  that  not  a  year  passes  without 
crossbills  being  observed  in  some  part  or  other  of  England,  while 
in  certain  localities  in  Scotland  they  seem  to  breed  annually. 
The  nest  is  rather  rudely  constructed,  and  the  eggs,  generally 
four  in  number,  resemble  those  of  the  greenfinch,  but  are  larger 
in  size.  This  species  ranges  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,* 
and  occurs  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  fir- 
woods  of  the  Atlas.  In  Asia  it  would  seem  to  extend  to  Kam- 
tschatka  and  Japan,  keeping  mainly  to  the  forest-tracts. 

Three  other  forms  of  the  genus  also  inhabit  the  Old  World — 
two  of  them  so  closely  resembling  the  common  bird  that  their 
specific  validity  has  been  often  questioned.  The  first  of  these, 
of  large  stature,  the  parrot-crossbill  {L.  pityopsiUacus),  comes 
occasionally  to  Great  Britain,  presumably  from  Scandinavia, 
where  it  is  known  to  breed.  The  second  (L.  kimaiayana),  which 
is  a  good  deal  smaller,  is  only  known  from  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. The  third,  the  two-baned  crossbill  (L.  taenioplera),  is 
very  distinct,  and  its  proper  home  seems  to  be  the  most  northern 
forests  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  it  has  occasionally  occurred 
in  western  Europe  and  even  in  En^and. 

The  New  World  has  two  birds  of  the  genus.  The  first  (L. 
americana),  representing  the  common  British  species,  but  with 
a  smaller  bill,  and  the  males  easily  recognizable  by  their  more 
scarlet  plumage,  ranges  from  the  northern  limit  of  coniferous 
trees  to  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  or  even  farther.  The  other 
(L.  loucoptera)  is  the  equivalent  oF  the  two-barred  crossbill,  but 
smaller.     It  has  twice  occurred  in  England.  (A.  N.) 

CROSSEN,  or  Kbossen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  on  the  Oder,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at  the  influx 
of  the  Bober,  31  m.  S.E.  of  Frankfort-on-Oder  by  rail.  Pop. 
C1900}  7369.     Of  the  churches  in  the  town  three  are  ProtesUnt 

■  Dr  Malmgren  found  a  small  flock  on  Bear  Island  (lat.  74i°  N.), 
but  to  this  barren  spot  they  must  have  been  driven  by  stress  at 
weather. 
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and  one  Roman  Catholic.  Be^des  the  modecn  school  (Real- 
progymnaaiuiD),  there  are  a  technical  school  fot  viniculture 
and  fruit-growing  and  a  dairy  school.  There  are  manu- 
factoriea  of  copper  and  brass  ware,  cloth,  &c,  while  in  the 
suTTOunding  country  the  chief  industiies  arc  fruit  and  grape 
growing.  There  is  a  brisk  shipping  trade,  mainly  in  wine,  fruit 
and  fish.  Crossen  was  founded  in  1005  and  was  important  during 
the  middle  ages  as  a  point  of  passage  across  the  Oder.  It  attained 
civic  rights  in  1233,  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  a  Silesian  duchy, 
which,  on  the  death  of  Barbara,  of  Brandenburg,  widow  of  the 
last  duke,  passed  to  Brandenburg  (14S3].  In  May  1S86  the  town 
wasdevastated  by  a  whiriwind. 

CROSSING,  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept,  frequently  surmounted  by  a  tower  or 
by  a  dome  on  pendentives. 

CROSSKEY,  HENRY  WILUAM  (1836-1893),  EngUsh  geologist 
and  Unitarian  minister,  was  born  at  Lewes  in  Sussex,  on  the 
7th  of  December  i8a6.  After  being  trained  for  the  ministry  at 
Manchester  New  College  (184^-1848),  he  became  pastor  of 
Friaigate  chapel,  Derby,  until  1851,  when  he  accepted  charge 
of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Gla^w.  In  i86g  he  removed 
to  Birmingham,  where  until  the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  pastor 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  While  in  Glasgow  his  interest 
was  awakened  in  geology  by  the  perusal  of  A.  C.  Ramsay's 
Gtology  of  the  I^  of  Arran,  and  from  1855  onwards  he  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  pursuit  of  this  science.  He  became  an  authority 
on  gladal  geolt^y,  and  wrote  much,  especially  in  conjunction 
with  David  Robertson,  on  the  post-tertiary  fossiliferous  beds 
of  Scotland  (Trans.  Geol.  Sac.  Glasgow).  He  also  prepared  for 
the  British  Association  a  valuable  series  of  Reports  (1873-1892) 
on  the  erratic  Blocks  of  England,  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  con- 
junction with  David  Robertson  and  G.  S.  Brady  he  wrote  the 
Monograph  of  the  Post  Tertiary  Eniomoslraca  of  Scotland,  &c. 
for  the  Palaeontographical  Sodety  (1874);  and  he  edited  H. 
Carvill  Lewis'  Papers  and  Notes  on  Uk  Glaaal  Gedogs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  issued  posthumously  (r394).  He  died  at 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  on  the  1st  of  October  1893. 

See  H.  W.  Crosskey:  his  Life  and  Work,  by  R,  A.  Armstrong  (mth 
chapter  on  his  geological  work  by  Prof.  C.  Lapworth,  1895). 

CROSS  RIVER,  a  river  of  West  Africa,  over  500  m.  loi^;. 
It  rises  in  6°  N.,  10°  30'  E.  in  the  mountains  of  Cameroon,  and 
flows  at  first  N.W.  In  8°  48'  E.,  5°  50'  N.  are  a  series  of  rapids; 
below  this  point  the  river  is  navigable  for  shallow-draught  boats. 
At  8°  20'  E.,  6°  10'  N.,  its  most  northern  point,  the  river  turns 
S.W.  and  then  S.,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  through  the  Calabar 
estuary.  The  Calabar  river,  which  rises  about  5°  30'  N.,  8°  30'  E., 
has  a  course  parallel  to,  and  10  to  20  m.  east  of,  the  Cross  river. 
Kear  its  mouth,  on  its  east  bank,  is  the  town  of  Calabar  (q.v.). 
It  enters  the  estuary  in  4°  45'  N.  The  Cross,  Calabar,  Kwa  and 
other  streams  farther  east,  which  rise  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Cameroon  Mountains,  form  a  large  delta.  The  Calabar  and 
Kwa  rivers  are  wholly  within  the  British  protectorate  of  Southern 
Nigeria,  as  is  the  Cross  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  rapids 
mentioned.  The  upper  course  of  the  river  is  in  German 
territory. 

CROSS-ROADS,  BURIAL  AT,  in  former  tunes  the  method  of 
disposing  of  executed  criminals  and  suiddes.  At  the  cross-roads 
a  rude  cross  usually  stood,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that 
these  spots  were  selected  as  the  next  best  burying-places  to 
consecrated  ground.  The  real  explanation  is  that  the  andent 
Teutonic  peoples  often  built  their  altars  at  the  cross-roads,  and 
as  human  sacrifices,  especially  of  criminals,  form^  [>art  of  the 
ritual,  these  spots  came  to  be  regarded  as  execution  grounds. 
Hence  alter  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  criminals  and 
suiddes  were  buried  at  the  cross-roads  during  the  night,  in  order 
to  assimilate  as  far  as  possible  thdr  funeral  to  that  of  the  pagans. 
An  example  of  a  cross-road  execution-ground  was  the  famous 
Tyburn  in  London,  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Oxford, 
Edgware  and  London  roads  met. 

CROSS  SPRINGER,  in  architecture,  the  block  from  which  the 
diagonal  ribs  of  a  vault  spring  or  start:  the  top  of  the  springer 
is  known  as  the  skewback  (see  Abch). 


CROTCH.  WILUAM  (i7;5-r847),  En^ish  s 
in  Green's  Lane,  Norwich,  on  the  5th  of  July  1775.  His  father 
was  a  master  carpenter.  The  child  was  extraordinarily  pre- 
codous,  and  when  scarcdy  more  than  two  years  of  age  he  played 
upon  an  o^an  of  his  parent's  construction  sometldng  like  the 
tune  of  "  God  save  the  King,"  At  the  age  of  four  he  came  to 
London  and  gave  daily  redtab  on  the  organ  in  the  rooms  of  a 
milhner  in  Piccadilly.  The  precodty  of  his  musical  intmtion 
was  almost  equalled  by  a  singularly  early  aptitude  for  drawing. 
In  1786  he  went  to  Cambridge  as  assistant  to  Dr  Randall  the 
organist.  His  oratorio  The  Captivity  of  Judah  was  played  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  4th  of  June  17S9,  He  was 
then  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  His  intention  of  entering  the 
church  carried  him  to  Oxford  in  1788,  but  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  a  musical  career  acquired  an  increa^ng  influence  over 
him,  and  in  1790  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Christ  Church. 
At  the  early  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mudc  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  there  in  1799  he  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  that  art.  In  1800  and  the  four  following 
years  he  read  lectures  on  music  at  Oxford.  Ne«t  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  music  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
subsequentiy,  in  1823,  principal  of  the  London  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Taunton  in  the  house  of 
his  son,  the  Rev.  W,  R.  Crotch,  where  he  died  suddenly  on  the 
29th  of  December  r847.  He  published  a  number  of  vocal  and 
Instrumental  compositions,  of  which  the  best  Is  his  oratorio 
Palestine,  produced  in  i8is.  In  1831  appeared  an  8vo  volume 
containing  the  substance  of  his  lectures  on  music,  dehvered  at 
Oxford  and  in  London,  Previously,  he  had  published  three 
volumes  of  Specimens  of  Various  Styles  of  Music,  Among  his 
didactic  works  is  Elements  of  Musical  Composition  and  Thorough- 
Bass  (London,  1812).  The  oratorio  bearing  the  titie  The 
Captivity  of  Judah,  and  produced  on  the  occasion  of  the  installa- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  in  1834,  is  a  totally  different  work  from  that  whidi 
he  wrote  upon  the  same  subject  as  a  boy  of  fourteen.  He 
arranged  for  the  pianoforte  a  number  of  Haiidel's  oratorios  and 
operas,  besides  ^mphonies  and  quartetts  of  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.  The  great  expectations  exdted  by  his  infant 
precodty  were  not  fulfilled;  for  he  manifested  no  extraordinary 
genius  for  musical  composition.  But  he  was  an  industrious 
student  and  a  sound  artist,  and  his  name  remains  familiar  in 
English  musical  history. 

CROTCHET  (from  the  Fr.  croche,  a  book;  whence  also  the 
Anglicized  "  crochet,"  pronounced  as  in  Frendi,  for  the  knitting- 
work  done  with  a  hook  instead  of  on  pins),  properly  a  small 
hook,  and  so  used  of  the  hook'like  setae  or  bristles  found  in 
certain  worms  which  burrow  in  sand.  In  music,  a  "  crotchet  " 
is  a  note  of  half  the  value  of  a  minim  and  double  that  of  a  quaver; 
it  is  marked  by  a  round  black  head  and  a  line  without  a  tail  ot 
hook;  the  French  croche  is  used  of  a  "  quaver  "  which  has  a  tail, 
but  in  andent  music  the  semiminvma,  the  modem  crotchet, 
b  marked  by  an  open  note  with  a  hook.  Derived  dther  from 
an  old  French  proverbial  phrase,  Hades  crochues  en  teste,  or  from 
a  meaning  of  twist  or  turn,  as  in  the  similar  expression  "  crank," 
comes  the  sense  of  a  whim,  fancy  or  perverse  idea,  seen  also  in 
the  adjective  "  crotchety  "  of  a  fussy  unreasonable  person. 

CROTONA,  Croto  or  Croton  (Gr.  Kpirwc,  mod,  Cotrone) 
a  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii 
(mod.  Calabria),  on  a  promontory  7  m.  N.W,  of  the  Ladnian 
promontory.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans  led  by 
Myscellus  in  710  B.C.  Its  name  was,  according  to  the  legend, 
that  of  a  local  prince  who  afforded  hospitality  to  Herades,  but 
was  acddentally  killed  by  him  and  buried  on  the  spot.  Like 
Sybatis,  it  soon  became  a  dty  of  power  and  wealth.  It  was 
espedally  cdebrated  for  its  successes  in  the  Olympic  games  from 
588  B.c,  onwards,  Milo  being  the  most  famous  of  its  athletes. 
Pythagoras  established  himself  here  between  540  and  530  B.C. 
and  formed  a  society  of  300  disdples  (among  whom  was  Milo), 
who  acquired  considerable  influence  with  the  supreme  councQ 
of  1000  by  which  the  dty  was  ruled.  In  510  B.C.  Crotona 
was  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Sybarites,  with  whom  It  had 
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inwiously  been  (Ml  friendly  terms,  and  raze  thdrdty  to  tbeground. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  an  insurrection  took  place,  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  were  driven  out,  and  a.  demo- 
cracy established.  The  victory  of  the  Locrians  and  Phlegians 
over  Crotona  in  480  B.C.  marked  the  beginning  of  its  decline. 
It  suSered  after  this  from  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  I.,  who 
became  its  master  for  twelve  years,  of  the  Bruttii,  and  of 
Agathodes,  and  even  more  from  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  after 
which  in  377  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of  it.  Livy  states 
that  the  walla  had  a  length  of  1 3  m.  and  that  about  half  the  area 
within  them  had  at  that  time  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  After  the 
battle  of  Cannae  Crotona  revolted  from  Rome,  and  Hannibal 
made  it  his  winter  quarters  for  three  years.  It  was  made  a 
colony  by  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  war  (194  B.C.).  After 
that  time  but  little  is  heard  of  it,  though  Petronius  mentions 
the  corrupt  morals  of  its  inhabitants;  but  it  continues  to  be 
mentioned  down  to  the  Gothic  wars.  The  importance  of  the 
dty  was  mainly  due  to  its  harbour,  which,  though  not  a  good 
one,  was  the  only  port  between  Tarentum  and  Rhegium.  The 
original  settlement  occupied  the  hill  above  it  (143  ft.)  and  later 
became  the  acropolis.  Its  healthy  situation  was  famous  in 
antiquity,  and  to  this  was  ascribed  its  superiority  in  athletics; 
it  was  the  seat  also  of  a  medical  school  which  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus  was  considered  the  first  in  Greece.  Of  the  exact  site 
of  the  ancient  city  and  its  remains  practically  nothing  is  known; 
a  few  fragments  of  the  productions  of  its  art  preserved  in  private 
hands  at  Cotrone  are  described  by  F.  von  Duhn  in  Nolizte 
degli  scavi,  1897,  343  seq.  (T.  As.) 

CROTOHIC  ACID  (C^H.O,)-  Three  acids  of  this  empirical 
formula  are  known,  viz.  crotonic  acid,  isocrotonic  acid  and 
methacrylic  acid;  the  constitutional  formulae  are — 

HCCO,H  HCCO,H  r<^^^* 

HCCH.  '  CH,-CH    '  ^"'■^'^COiH' 

Crotonic  Acid,      Isocrotonic  Add.        Methacrylic  Acid. 

The  isomerism  of  crotonic  and  isocrotonic  acids  is  to  be  explained 
on  the  assumption  of  a  different  spatial  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  in  the  molecule  (see  Sterbocreuistry). 

Crotonic  acid,  so  named  from  the  fact  that  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  a  saponification  product  of  croton  oil,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  croton-aIdehyde,CHa-CH:CH-CHO, 
obtained  by  dehydrating  aldol,  or  by  treating  acetylene  suc- 
cessively with  sulphuric  add  and  water:  by  boilijg  allyl  cyanide 
with  caustic  potash;  by  the  distillation  of  /S-oxybutyric  add; 
by  beating  paraldehyde  with  malonic  acid  and  acetic  add  to 
100°  C.  (T.  Komnenos,  Ann.,  1883,  118,  p.  t49). 
CH,(CO0H),+CH£HO->CH,-CH:CCCOOH)r^CH.CH:CH-COOHi 

or  by  heating  pyruvic  add  with  an  excess  of  acetic  anhydride 
and  sodium  acetate  to  160-180"  C.  (B,  Homolka,  Ber.,  1885,  18, 
p.  987).  It  crystallizes  in  needles  (from  hot  water)  which  melt 
at  72°  C.  and  boil  at  180-181°  C.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
cold  water.  It  combines  directly  with  bromine,  and,  with 
fuming  hydrobromic  add  at  100°  C,  it  gives  chiefly  a-brom- 
butyric  add.  With  hydriodic  add  it  gives  only  ^iodobutyric 
acid.  Potash  fusion  converts  it  into  acetic  add;  nitric  add 
oxidizes  it  to  acetic  and  oxalic  adds;  chromic  acid  mixture 
to  acetaldehyde  and  acetic  add,  and  potassium  permanganate 
to  ofS-dioxybutyric  acid. 

Isocrotonic  acid  (Quartenylic  acid]  is  obtained  from  0-chloriso- 
crotonic  acid,  formed  when  acetoacetic  ester  is  treated  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  and  the  product  poured  into  water, 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  (A.  Geuther).  It  is  an  oil, 
possessing  a  smell  like  that  of  butyric  add.  It  boibat  171-9°  C, 
with  partial  conversion  into  crotonic  add;  the  transformation 
is  complete  when  the  add  is  heated  to  170-180°  C.  in  a  sealed 
tube.  Potassium  permanganate  oxidizes  it  to  jSv-dioxybutyric 
add. 

Methacrylic  add  was  first  obtained  in  the  form  of  its  ethyl 
ester  by  E.  Frankland  and  B.  F.  Duppa  (Annalen,  1865,  136, 
p.  13)  by  acting  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  oxyisobutyric 
ester  (CH»).-C(OH)-COOCiH..     It  is,  however,  more  readily  ob- 


tained by  boiling  dtra-  or  meso-brompyrotartaric  adds  with 
alkalis.  It  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
mdt  at  16°  C,  and  boil  at  160-5°  C,  When  fused  with  an  alkali, 
it  forms  propionic  add;  with  bromine  it  yields  ^3-dibromiao- 
butyric  add.  Sodium  amalgam  reduces  it  to  iaobutyric  acid. 
A  polymeric  form  of  methacrylic  add  has  been  described  by 
F.  Engelhom  (Atm.,  1880,  aoo,  p.  70). 

CROTON  OIL  iCroUmis  CHeum),  an  oil  prepared  from  the  seeds 
of  Croton  Tigliton,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biaceae,  and  native  or  cultivated  in  India  and  the  Malay  Islands. 
The  tree  is  from  15  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and  has  few  and  spreading 
branches,  alternate,  oval-oblong  leaves,  acuminate  at  the  point, 
and  covered  when  young  with  stellate  hairs,  and  terminal 
racemes  of  small,  downy,  greenish-yellow,  monoedous  flowers. 
The  male  blossoms  have  five  petals  and  fifteen  stamens;  tho 
females  have  no  petals  but  a  large  oblong  ovary  bearing  three 
bifid  styles.  The  fruit  or  capsule  is  obtusely  three-cornered, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut;  it  contains  three  cells  each 
enclosing  a  seed.  The  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  castor-oil 
plant;  they  are  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  have  a  dnnamon-brown,  brittle  integument;  betweea 
the  two  halves  of  the  kernel  lie  the  large  cotyledons  and  radide. 
The  ocular  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  seeds  may  be  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  moat  obvious  distinction  is  that 
the  castor-oil  seeds  have  a  polished  and  mottled  surface.  The 
kernels  contain  from  50  to  60  %  of  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
pressing  them,  when  bruised  to  a  pulp,  between  hot  plates. 
Croton  oil  is  a  transparent  and  visdd  liquid  of  a  brownish  or 
pale-yellow  tinge,  and  acrid,  peculiar  and  persistent  taste,  a 
disagreeable  odour  and  add  reaction.  It  is  soluble  in  volatile 
oils,  carbon  disulphide,  and  ether,  and  to  some  extent  in  alcohol. 
It  contains  acetic,  butyric  and  valeric  adds,  with  glycerides  of 
adds  of  the  same  series,  and  a  volatile  body,  CtHiOt,  tiglic 
add,  metameric  with  angelic  add,  and  identical  with  metbyl- 
crotonic  acid,  CH,-CH:C(CH,)(CO,H).  The  odour  isdue  to  various 
volatile  adds,  which  are  present  to  the  extent  of  about  1  %. 
A  substance  called  crotonal  appears  to  be  responsible  for  its 
external,  but  not  its  internal,  acrion.  The  latter  is  probably  due 
to  crotolinic  add,  CgHi,0,,  which  has  active  purgative  properties. 
The  maximum  dose  of  croton  oil  is  two  minims,  one-fourth  of  that 
quantity  being  usually  ample. 

Apphed  to  the  skin,  croton  oil  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant, 
indudng  so  much  inflammation  that  definite  pustules  are  farmed. 
The  destruction  of  the  true  skin  gives  rise  to  ugly  scars  which 
consritute,  together  with  the  pain  caused  by  th^  application, 
abundant  reason  why  croton  oil  should  never  be  employed 
externally.  Despite  the  pharmacopodal  liniment  and  the 
practice  of  a  few,  it  may  be  said  that  this  employment  of 
croton  oil  is  now  entirdy  without  justification  or  excuse. 

Taken  internally,  even  in  the  minute  doses  already  detailed, 
croton  oil  very  soon  causes  much  colic  and  the  occurrence  trf  a 
fluid  diarrhoea  which  usually  recurs  several  times.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  purgative  that  it  is  a  hydragogue  even  in  minimal 
dose,  the  fluid  secretions  of  the  bowel  being  most  markedly 
increased.  The  drug  appears  to  act  only  upon  the  small  intestine. 
In  somewhat  larger  doses  it  produces  severe  gastro-enteritis. 
The  flow  of  bile  is  somewhat  increased.  Such  effects  may  all 
be  produced,  even  up  to  the  discharge  of  blood,  by  the  absorption 
of  croton  oil  from  the  skin. 

The  minuteness  of  the  dose,  the  certainty  of  the  action,  and 
the  large  amount  of  fluid  drained  away  constitute  this  the  best 
drug  for  administration  to  an  unconscious  patient  (especially 
in  cases  of  apoplexy,  when  it  is  desirable  to  remove  fluid  from 
the  body),  or  to  insane  patients  who  refuse  to  take  any  drug. 
One  drop  of  the  oil,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  must 
inevitably  be  swallowed  by  reflex  action.  A  dose  should  never 
be  repeated.  The  characters  of  this  drug  obviously  conttar 
indicate  its  use  in  all  cases  of  organic  disease  or  obstruction  of 
the  bowel,  in  pregnancy,  or  in  cases  of  constipation  in  children 
or  the  aged. 

CRODP,  a  name  formerly  given  to  diseases  characterized  by 
dbtress  in  breathing  accompuiied  by  a  metallic  cough  and  s) 
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hoarseness  of  speech.  It  is  now  Icnowii  that  these  symptoms 
ate  often  associated  with  diphtheria  (g.v.),  spasmodic  lajyngitis 
(q.v.),  and  a.  third  disease,  spasmodic  croup,  to  which  the  term 
is  now  alone  appUed.  This  occurs  most  frequently  in  children 
above  two  years  of  age;  the  child  goes  to  bed  quite  well,  and  a. 
few  hours  later  suddenly  awaltes  with  great  difficulty  in  inspira- 
tion, the  chest  wall  becomes  markedly  retracted,  and  there  is 
a  metalUc  cough.  The  child  becomes  cyanosed,  and,  to  the 
inexperienced  nurse,  seems  in  an  almost  moribund  condition. 
In  the  course  of  four  or  five  minutes,  normal  respiration  starts 
again,  and  the  attack  is  over  for  the  time  being;  but  it  may 
recur  several  times  a  day.  The  seizure  may  be  accompanied 
by  convulsions,  and  death  has  occurred  from  dyspnoea.  The 
best  treatment  b  to  plunge  the  child  into  a  warm  bath,  and 
sponge  the  baclt  and  chest  with  cold  water.  Subsequently 
this  can  be  done  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Should  the  cyanosis 
become  very  severe,  respiration  can  be  restarted  by  maldng  the 
child  sick,  either  with  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  or  by  forcing 
one's  hnger  down  the  throat.  Generally  the  bowels  should  be 
attended  to;  and  the  throat  carefully  examined  for  enlarged 
tonsils  or  adenoids,  which  if  present  should  be  treated. 

CROUSAZ.  JEAH  PIBRBE  DE  (1663-1750),  Swiss  writer, 
was  born  at  Lausanne.  He  was  a  many-sided  man,  whose 
numerous  works  on  many  subjects  had  a  great  vogue  in  their 
day,  but  are  now  forgotten.  He  has  been  described  as  an 
imliateur  pluldt  qu'un  crlaleur,  chiefly  because  he  introduced  at 
Lausanne  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  in  opposition  to  the 
reigning  Aristotelianism,  and  also  as  a  Calvinist  pendant  (for 
he  was  a  pastor)  of  the  French  abHs  of  the  18th  century.  He 
studied  at  Geneva,  Leyden  and  Paris,  before  becoming  (1700) 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  the  academy  of 
Lausanne,  of  which  he  was  four  times  rector  before  1734,  when 
the  theological  disputes  connected  with  the  Comensiu '  led  him 
to  accept  a  chair  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Groningen. 
In  1736  he  was  appointed  governor  to  the  young  prince  Frederick 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  in  1735  returned  to  Lausanne  with  a  good 
pension.  In  1737  he  was  reinstated  in  his  old  chair,  which  he 
retained  to  his  death.  Gibbon,  describing  his  first  stay  at 
Lausanne  (1752-1755),  writes  in  his  Autobiography,  "the  logic 
of  de  Crousas  had  prepared  me  to  engage  with  his  master  Locke 
and  his  antagonist  Bayle." 

The  most  important  of  his  works  are:  Nouvel  Essai  de  logt^ue 
{1712),  Ciomtlne  des  ii£nes  et  des  surfaces  recliiignes  el  ctrcuJaircs 
(1713),  TraiU  du  beau  (1714)1  Exatnen  du  Iraili  de  la  liberli  de 
fMsnser  d'Antoine  Collins  (1718),  De  I'iducaUon  des  enfanti  (1732, 
dedicated  to  the  then  Princess  of  Wales),  Exapien  du  pyrrhonume 
ancien  el  moderne  (1733,  an  attack  chiefly  on  Bayle),  Examen  de 
Vessai  de  M.  Pope  sur  Phomme  (1737.  an  attack  on  the  LeibnLtzian 
theory  of  that  poem),  Logigue  (6  vols.,  1741),  De  Vesptil  htimain 
(1741),  and  Reflexions  sur  I'owrate  inlittdi:  La  Bdte  Wolfienne 
ii743).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

CROW  (Dutch,  kraai,  Ger.  Krahe,  Fr.  corbeait,  Lat.  cotmus), 
a  name  most  commonly  applied  in  Britain  to  the  bird  properly 
called  a  rook  (Corvuj/r«£i/e£Ui),  but  perhaps  originally  peculiar 
to  its  congener,  nowadays  usually  distinguished  as  the  black 
or  carrion-crow  (C.  corotte).  By  ornithologists  it  is  also  used  in 
a  far  wider  sense,  as  under  the  title  crows,  or  Corvidae,  is  included 
a  vast  number  of  birds  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
this  family  is  probably  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  whole 
dass  Aves.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  best  known  of  these,  as 
the  raven,  rook,  daw,  pie  and  jay,  with  their  immediate  allies, 
our  attention  will  here  be  confined  to  the  crows  in  general; 
and  then  the  species  of  the  family  to  which  the  appellation  is 
more  strictly  applicable  may  be  briefly  considered.  All 
authorities  admit  that  the  family  is  very  extensive,  and  is  capable 
of  being  parted  into  several  groups,  but  scarcely  any  two  agree. 
Especially  must  reserve  be  exercised  as  regards  the  group 
Streperinae,  or  piping  crows,  belonging  to  the  Australian  Region, 
and  referred  by  some  writers  to  the  shrikes  (Laniidae) :  and  the 
jays  too  have  been  erected  into  a  distinct  family  {Garrulidae), 

•  The  "  Consensus  eccleaiarum  Helveticarum  reformatarum " 
was  a  document  drawn  up  in  1675  and  imposed  in  172a — as  a  test  of 
strict  Protestant  orthodoxy  as  to  the  doctrine  of  grace — by  Bern  on 
its  subjects  in  Latuanne  and  Vaux. 


though  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  separate  ttaem  even  as  a 

subfamily  from  the  pies  (Pica  and  its  neighbours),  whidi  lead 
almost  insensibly  to  the  typical  crows  (Coninae).  Dismissing 
these  subjects  for  the  present,  it  will  perluq]6  be  most  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  two  groups  which  are  represented  by  the  genem 
Pyrrhacorax  or  choughs,  and  Comts  or  true  crows  in  the  most 
limited  sense. 

Pyrrhocorax  comprehends  at  least  two  very  good  spedes, 
which  have  been  needlessly  divided  generically.  The  beat 
known  of  them  is  the  Cornish  chough  {P.  graculus),  formerly 
a  denizen  of  the  precipitous  difls  of  the  south  coast  of  England, 
of  Wales,  of  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  some  of 
the  Hebrides,  but  now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  only 
found  in  such  places  as  are  most  free  from  the  intrusion  of  man 
or  of  daws  (Conms  monedula),  which  last  seem  to  be  gradually 
dispossessing  it  of  its  sea-girt  strongholds,  and  its  present  scarcity 
is  probably  in  the  main  due  to  its  persecution  by  its  kindred. 
In  Britain,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  one  of  the  survivors 
of  a  more  ancient  fauna,  for  in  other  countries  where  it  is  found 
it  has  been  driven  inland,  and  inhabits  the  higher  mountains  of 
Europe  and  North  Africa.  In  the  Himalayas  a  larger  form 
occurs,  which  has  been  specifically  distinguished  {,P.  himalay- 
anus),  but  whether  justifiably  so  may  be  doubted.  The  general 
colour  is  a  glossy  black,  and  it  has  the  bill  and  legs  bright  red. 
The  remaining  species  (P.  alpinus)  is  altogether  a  mountaineer, 
and  does  not  afiect  a  sea-shore  life.  Otherwise  it  frequents  much 
the  same  kind  of  localities,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Britain.  The 
alpine  chough  is  somewhat  smaller  than  its  congener,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  shorter  and  bright  yellow  bill.  Remains 
of  both  have  been  found  in  French  caverns  the  deposits  in  which 
were  formed  during  the  "  Reindeer  Age."  Commonly  placed 
by  systcmatists  next  to  Pyrrhacorax  is  the  Australian  genus 
Corcorax,  represented  by  a  single  species  (C.  mdatwrhampkus), 
but  this  assignment  of  the  bird,  which  is  chiefly  a  frequenter  of 
woodlands,  cannot  be  admitted  without  hesitation. 

Coming  now  to  what  may  be  literally  considered  crows,  our 
attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  black  or  carrion-crow  {CorvM 
corone)  and  the  grey,  hooded  or  Royston  crow  (C.  fornix). 
Both  these  inhabit  Europe,  but  their  range  and  the  time  of  their 
appearance  arc  very  different.  The  former  b,  speaking  generally, 
a.  summer  visitant  to  the  south-western  part  of  Europe,  and 
the  latter  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion — an  irregular  line 
drawn  diagonally  from  about  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  roughly  marking  their  respective  distribution. 
But  both  are  essentially  migranU,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
when  the  black  crow,  as  summer  comes  to  an  end,  retires  south- 
ward, the  grey  crow  moves  downward,  and  in  many  districts 
replaces  it  during  winter.  Further  than  this,  it  has  been  incon- 
testably  proved  tiiat  along  or  near  the  boundary  where  these 
two  birds  march  they  not  infrequently  interbreed,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  hybrids,  which  sometimes  wholly  resemble  one 
or  other  of  the  parents  and  at  other  times  assume  an  inter- 
mediate plumage,  pair  indiscriminately  among  themselves  or 
with  the  pure  stock.  Hence  it  has  seemed  to  many  ornithologists 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  that  these  two  birds,  so  long 
unhesitatingly  regarded  as  distinct  species,  are  only  local  races 
of  one  and  the  same  dimoiphic  species.  No  structural  difference 
— or  indeed  any  difference  except  that  of  range  (already  spoken 
of)  and  colour — can  be  detected,  and  the  problem  they  oflier 
is  one  of -which  the'solution  is  exceedingly  interesting  if  not 
important  to  zoologistsin  general.*  Almost  omnivorous  in  their 
diet,  there  is  little  edible  that  comes  amiss  to  them,  and,  except 
in  South  America,  they  are  mostly  omnipresent.  The  fish-crow 
of  North  America  (C.  ossijragus)  demands  a  few  words,  since  it 
betrays  a  taste  for  maritime  habits  beyond  that  of  other  species, 
but  the  crows  of  Europe  are  not  averse  on  occasion  to  prey  cast 
up  by  the  waters.  The  house-crow  of  India  (C.  spUndens)  is 
not  very  nearly  allied  ta.its  European  namesakes,  from  which 

*  As  bearing  upon  this  question  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
crow  of  Australia  {C.  auslralii)  ia  divisible  into  two  forms  or  racML 
one  having  the  irides  white,  the  other  of  a  dark  colour.  It  is  statca 
that  they  keep  apart  and  do  n< 
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it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size  and  the  lustrous 
tints  of  its  darkest  feathers,  while  its  confidence  in  the  human 
race  baa  been  so  long  encouraged  by  its  intercourse  with  an 
onaimed  and  inoffensive  population  that  it  becomes  a  plague 
to  the  European  abiding  or  travelling  where  it  is  abundant. 
Haidly  a  station  or  camp  in  British  India  is  free  from  a  crowd 
of  feathered  followers  of  this  species,  ready  to  dispute  with  the 
kites  and  the  cooks  the  very  meat  at  the  fire.  (A.  N.) 

CROWBEHRT,  or  Ckakebekky,  the  English  name  for  a  low- 
growing  heath-like  shrub,  found  on  heaths  and  rocks  in  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  mountainous  parts  of  England.  It  is  known  botanic- 
ally  as  Empetrum  nipum,  and  has  slender,  wiry,  spreading 
branches  covered  with  short,  natrow,  stiff  leaves,  the  margins 
of  which  are  recurved  so  as  to  fonn  a  hollow  cylinder  concealing 
the  hairy  under  face  of  the  leaf — a  device  to  avoid  excessive 
loss  of  water  from  the  leaf  under  the  exposed  conditions  in  which 
tbe  plant  grows.  The  minute  flowers  are  succeeded  by  black, 
edible,  berry-like  fruits,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  plant  has  a  wide  distribution,  occurring  in 
suitable  localities  throughout  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  on 
the  Andes  of  South  America. 

CROWD,   Crootk,   Ckowth  (Welsh  crwlk;  Fr.  croul;  Ger. 
CkroUa,  Hrotta),  a  medieval  stringed  instrument  derived  from 
the  lyre,  characterized  by  a  sound-chest  having  a  vaulted  back 
and  an  open  space  left  at  each  side  of  the  strings  to  allow  the 
hand  to  pass  through  in  order  to  stop  the  strings  on  the  finger- 
board.   The  Welsh  crwth,  which  survived  until  the  end  of  tbe 
i8th  ceutuiy,  is  best  represented  by  a 
specimen  of  that  date  preserved  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  M  useum ,  and  described 
and    illustrated    by    Carl    Engel.'    The 
ioBtrument    consists    of    a    rectangular 
sound-chest  13  in.  long,  9)  in.  wide  and 
3  in.  deep;  the  body  is  scooped  out  of  a 
single  block,  the  flat  belly  being  glued  on. 
Right  through  the  sound-chest  on  each 
«de  of  the  finger-board  is  tbe  character- 
istic open  spAce  left  for  the  hand  to  pass 
-J-  through.     There  are  two  circular  sound- 

VstStun^  *"*•**:  ^^^  ^^  ***°*  "*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^' 
which  hes  obliquely  across  the  belly, 
passes  through  the  left  sound-hole  and  rests  inside  on  the  back 
of  tbe  instrumeat.  Six  catgut  strings  fastened  to  a  tail-piece 
are  wound  round  pep  at  the  top  of  the  crwth;  four  of  these 
strings  lie  over  the  sound-board  and  bridge,  and  are  set  in 
vibration  by  means  of  a  bow,  while  the  two  others,  used  as  drones 
and  stretched  across  the  left-hand  aperture,  are  twanged  by 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand.  The  shape  and  shallowness  of  the 
bridge  make  it  impossible  to  sound  a  single  string  with 
the  bow;  the  arrangement  of  the  strings  suggests  that  they 
were  intended   to  be  sounded  in  pairs.     The  instrument  is 

tuned  thus: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  William  Bineley'  heard  a 
Welsh    peasant    playing    national    aira   on    a   crwth    strung    as 

-i 


Sir  John  Hawkins  'relates 


that  in  hit  time  there  was  still  a  Welshman  living  in  Anglesea 
who  understood  how  to  play  the  crwth  according  to  traditional 
uaage.  Edward  lonea*  and  Daines  Barrit^on'  both  give  an 
account  of  the  Wdsh  crwth  of  the  i8th  century  which  ^rees 
substantially  with  Engel'g;  the  illustration  communicated  by 
Daines  Barrington  shows  the  strings  of  the  crwth  drawn  through 
holes  at  the  top,  and  fastened  on  the  back,  as  on  the  Persian  rebab 
and  other  Oriental  stringed  instruments.    On  these  somewhat  scanty 
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several   hist  or 


i  of  music 


'  See  Early  Hiitory  of  the  VUUm  Family  (London,  1883),  pp.  24-36. 

'  See  A  Tour  round  North  Wala  (London,  1804),  vol.  u-  p.  ^32, 

'/Tulffryo^  if ti»c  (London,  1766),  vol.  it.  hlciti.  di.  iii.,  descnption 
and  illustration. 

<  ilusieai  and  Poetic^  Rdickf  of  Welsh  Bards  (London,  1794), 
illustration  of  crwth,  also  reproduced  by  Carl  Engel ;  see  note  above. 
^  *  Archaeohgia,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1775). 


have  based  an  illogical  claim  that  the  crwth,  or  nither  chrotts  or 
rotta,  mentioned  by  Venantiua  Fortunatus  at  a  British  instrument, 
was  the  Welsh  crwth  as  it  was  known  in  the  l8th  century,  and  was 
the  earlieat  bowed  instrument,  and  therefore  the  ancestor  of  tbe 
violin.  The  lines  of  Fortunatus,  who  was  bishop  of  Poictiers  during 
the  second  half  d  the  6th  century,  ran  thus; — ' 


The  bow  it  not  mentioned  by  Fortunatus,  and  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  the  Welsh  crwth  was  played  with  a  bow 
in  the  6th  century,  or  mdeed  for  eeveral  centuries  after.  The  string- 
ii^  of  the  Welsh  crwth  with  the  two  drone  strings  still  twangM< 
the  form  1^  the  body  without  incurvations,  the  Sax  hridge  ifhyiSi 
rendered  bowing,  even  in  the  most  highly  developed  specimens  of 
the  i8th  century,  a  difficult  task,  together  with  what  is  known  atf  the 
early  history  of  the  chrotta  and  rotta  derived  from  the  lyre  and 
cithara  and  like  them  twanged  by  fingers  or  plectrum,  all  make  the 
claim  untenable.  Cari  Engel  was  probably  the  first  to  expose  the 
fallacy  in  his  work  on  the  violiit.' 

British  lexicographer  all  agree  in  deriving  the  wotda  crwth, 
crowd  and  other  forms  of  the  name,  from  some  word  meaning  a 
4>utKing  protuberant  bellying  form,  while  in  German  the  e»molagy 
of  the  word  CkroUa  is  given  as  Chrota  or  Chreta,  the  O.H.G.  lor 
JTrWv-toad,   SchUdkrOte -tortoiae.    This  word    ChnUta  was  un- 
doubtedly the  German  equivalent  term  for  the  lyre  of   Hermet, 
having  as  back  a  tortoise.«hell,  ^IXui  in  Greek  and  testudo  in  LatiiL 
Chrotta  was  also  spelt  hrotta,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  became 
rotta.     A  thoughtful  and  sugzestive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
will  be  found  m  Engel's  work,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
Just  as  the  lyre  and  cithara,  which  appeared  to  be  similar  to  the 
casual  observer,  and  are  indeed  still  confused  at  the  present  day, 
were   instruments  differing  estentiallv  in  construction';  so   there 
were,  during  the  eariy  middle  ages,  whfle  lyre  and  cithara  were  still 
in  transition,  two  types  of  chrotta  or  rotta.     (i)  The  rotta  or  im- 
proved cithara  had  a  body  either  rectai^ular  with  the  comen 
rounded,  or  guitar-shaped  with  incurvations,  back  and  sound-board 
being  nearly  or  quite  flat,  joined  as  in  the  cithara  by  ribs  or  sides. 
This  rotta  must  be  reckoned  among  the  early  ancestors  of  the  violin 
before  the  advent  of  the  bow;  it  was  known  both  as  rotta  and 
cithara,  and  with  a  neck  added  it  became  the  guitar-fiddle,     (a)  Tite 
tortoise  or  lyre  chrotta  consisted  of  a  protuberant,  very  convex 
back  cut  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  to  whicn  was  glued  a  flat  sound- 
board, at  first  like  the  lyre,  with- 
out intermediary  ribs.     This  in- 
strument became  the  crwth,  and 
there   was   no  further  develop- 
ment.    The    first    step    in    the 
transition    of    both    lyre    and 
cithara   was   the   incorporation 
of  arms  and  cross-bar  into  the 
body,    the   same   outline   being 
preserved;  the  second  step  was 
the  addidon  t£  a  finjicr-board 
against  which  the  stnngs  were 
stopped,     thus    increasing    the 
compass    while   restricting   the 
number  of  strings  to  three  or 
four;   the  third  step,   observed 
only  in  the  rotta-athara,  con-  . 
sisted  in  the  addition  of  a  neck,* 

as  in  the  guitar.  The  crwth,  p2:?""^'Pl^!Ji,*T^  Sf^ 
crowd,  crouth  did  not  undergo  amuTh  CkanM^  ««.»»••• 
this  third  transition  even  when  ^      a.-Eariy  Crwth, 

the   bow   was   used   to   set   the  ^  century. 

strings  in  vibration.  =*      "^'""  '• 

The  earliest  represenration  oS  the  crwth  yet  discovered  dates  from 
the  Carolin([ian  period.     In  the  miniatures  of  the  Bible  of  Charles  the 
Bald,"  in  the  Biblioth^iue  Nationale,  Paris,  one  of  the  n      '  ' 
Kine  David  is  seen  stopping  strings  on  the  fin —  >~"-— J  - 

hand  and  plucldne  them  with  the  right  (fig,  1, , „ , 

three  strings,  and  may  be  the  crwth  trilmnt  of  Wales.  A  second 
example  occurs  in  the  Bible  of  St  Paul,"  another  of  the  magnificent 
MSS.  prepared  for  Charles  the  Bald,  and  preserved  during  the  middle 
ages  in  the  monastery  of  St  Paul  extra  muros  in  Rome  (now  deposited 


*VenantiuB  Fortunatus,  Polmata,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8,  p.  945;  see 

Migne's  Patralopa  Sacra,  vol.  88. 
^  op.  at.  chapters  "  Crwth,"  "  Chrotta,"  "  Rotta." 
'  See  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  Orcheilrai  Instruments,  part  IL,  "  The 

Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family  "  (London,  1909),  pp.  14  to  33,  with 


*  See  also  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  op.  oil.  ch.  vii.,  "  The  Cithara  in 
Transition,"  pp.  ni-135  with  illustrations. 

"  See  Auguste  de  Bastard,  Peintures  et  omements  des  USS,  d§ 
Prance,  and  Peintures.  omemenis,  Sfc.dela  bibU  de  Charles  le  Chaiat, 
in  facsimile  (Paris,  1883). 

"  See  J.  O.  Westwood,  Photogrttpkie  Pacnmilt  of  O*  B*M«  of  St 
Paui  (London,  1876}. 
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In  that  ot  St  CalixtUB  in  Rome).     Other  repreaentations  are  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  i  ith,  lath  and  13th  centunes.    To  Edward  Heron- 
Allen  (De  fidiculis  opuscuia,  viii.,  )895)  is  due  the  discovery  of  a 
representation  of  the  Welsh  crwth,  showinct  the  form  still  retained  in 
the   18th  cent.     On  the  seal  of   Roger  Wade   (1316)   ia  a  crwth 
differing  but  little  from  the  specimen  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.     The   I4th<entury  in- 
strument had  four  strings  instead 
of  six,  and  the  foot  of  the  brid^ 
doea  not  appear  to  pass  through 
the   sound- hole — a   detail   which 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
.    the  artist  who  cut  the  seal.     The 
'  original  aeal  lies  in  the  muniment 
room     at     Berkley     Castle     in 
Gloucestershire    attached    to    a 
defeasance   of    a    bond   between 
the  erouider  and  hia  debtor  Warren 
de  risle,  and  a  cast  (see  £g.  3)  is 
reserved  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  British  Museum  also  possesses 
two  interesting  MSS.  which  con- 
cern   the    crwth :  one    of    these 
(Add._  MS.    14939  ^-   4  and  37) 
contains    an    extract    made    by 
Lewis   Morris   in    1742   from  an 
ancient  Welsh  MS.  of  "  Instructions  supposed  to  be  wrote  for  the 
Crowd  ";  the  other  (Add.   MS.   15036  W.  656  and  66)  consists  of 
tracings   from   a    16th-century   Welsh   MS.   copied   in    1610   of  a 
bagpipe,  a  harp  and  a  krythe.  together  with  the  names  of  those  who 
pla;^ed  the  last  at  the  Eisteddfod.    The  drawing  is  crude,  and  shows 
aniostrument  similar  to  Roger  Wade's  crowd,  but  having  three 
strings  instead  of  four. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  the  violin  gi' 
positions  of  both  kinds  of  rotta  and  chi 


n  below  shows  the  relative 


Egyptian  lyre-fctwor 

Greek  lyre  or  chelya 

Roman  testudo 

— r^ 


Assyrian  ketharah 


_L_ 


Greek  cithara 
Roman  fidicuta 


Latin  chrotta.    Old  High  Germ.  Anglo-Saxon 

rotta,  rote  Chrota  or  crowd 

Chreta 


Persian  cithara 
Arab  cuitra.  guttra 


Moorish  guiti 


Italian  viola 
Violin 


French  vielLe  or  viole 


The  Welsh  crwth  was  therefore  obviously  not  an  exclusively 
Welsh  instrument,  but  only  a  late  18th-century  survival  in  Wales  of 
an  archaic  instrument  once  generally  popular  in  Europe  but  long 
obsokte.  An  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in  German  by 
J.  F.  W.  Wewertcm  will  be  found  in  Monatshefte  fUr  Mtuik  (Berlin, 
1881),  Nos.  7-ia,  p.  151,  Ac  (K.  S.) 

CROWE,  ETRE  EVANS  (1799-1868},  English  journalist  and 
historian,  was  born  about  the  year  1799.  He  commenced  his 
work  as  a  writer  for  the  London  newspaper  press  in  connexion 
with  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  he  afterwards  became  a  leading 
contributor  to  the  Examiner  and  the  Daily  News.  Of  the  latter 
journal  he  was  principal  editor  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death.  The  department  he  specially  cultivated  was  that  of 
continental  history  and  foreign  politics.  He  published  Lives 
of  Foreign  Stalesmen  (1830),  The  Greek  and  the  Turk  {1853), 
and  Reigm  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  (1854).  These  were 
followed  by  his  most  important  work,  the  History  of  France 
(S  vols.,  1858-1868).  It  was  founded  upon  original  sources,  in 
order  to  consult  which  the  author  resided  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Paris.     He  died  in  London  on  the  15th  of  February  1868. 

CROWE.  SIR  JOSEPH  ARCHER  (1828-1896),  English  consular 
official  and  art  critic,  son  of  Eyre  Crowe,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  JSth  of  October  1828.  At  an  eariy  age  he  showed  consider- 
able aptitude  for  painting  and  entered  the  studio  of  Delaroche 
in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle.     During  the  Crimean  War  he  was  the  correspondent  of 


the  lUuslrated  London  Navs,  and  during  the  Austro-Italiac  War 
represented  The  Times  in  Vienna.  He  was  British  consul- 
general  in  Leipzig  from  i860  to  1871,  and  in  DUsseldorf  ftt>m 
1873  to  t88o,  when  he  was  appointed  commercial  attacb(  in 
Berlin,  being  transferred  in  a  like  capacity  to  Paris  in  1882. 
In  1883  he  was  secretary  to  the  Danube  Conference  in  London; 
in  t88g  plenipotentiary  at  the  Samoa  Conference  in  Berlin; 
and  in  1890  British  envoy  at  the  Telegraph  Congress  in  Parb, 
in  which  year  he  was  made  K.C.M.G.  During  a  sojourn  in  Italy, 
1846-1847,  he  cemented  a  lifelong  friendship  with  the  Italian 
critic  Giovanni  Baltista  Cavalcaselle  (1810-1897),  and  together 
they  produced  several  historical  works  on  art  of  classic  import- 
ance, notably  Early  Flemish  Painters  (London,  1857);  A  New 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  from  the  Second  to  the  Sixteenth  CentKry 
(London,  1864-1871,  5  vols.).  In  1895  Crowe  published  Remin- 
iscences of  Thirty-Five  Years  of  My  Life.  He  died  at  Schloss 
Gamburg  in  Bavaria  on  the  6th  of  September  1896. 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaaelle's  great  History  of  Painting  was  under 
revision  by  Crowe  up  to  the  lime  of  his  death,  and  then  by  S.  A. 
Strong  (d.  1904)  and  Laneton  Douglas,  who  in  1903  brought  out 
vols.  I.  and  li.  of  Murray  3  new  six-volume  edition,  the  3rd  vol., 
edited  by  Langton  Douglas,  appearing  in  1909.  A  reprint  of  the 
original  edition,  brought  up  to  date  by  annotations  by  Edward 
Huttons,  was  published  by  Dent  in  3  vols,  in  1909. 

CROW  IHDIAKS,  or  Absasqkas  (the  name  for  a  spedes  of 
hawk),  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Siouan  stock. 
They  are  now  settled  to  the  number  of  some  1800  on  a  reservation 
in  southern  Montana  to  the  south  of  the  Yellowstone  river. 
Their  original  range  included  this 
reservation  and  extended  eastward 
and  southward,  and  no  part  of  the 
country  for  hundreds  of  miles  around 
was  safe  from  their  raids.  They 
have  ever  been  known  as  marauders 
and  horse-stealers,  and,  though 
they  have  generally  been  cunning 
enough  to  avoid  open  war  with  the 
whites,  they  have  robbed  them  when- 
everoi^Kirtunityserved.  Physically 
they  are  tall  and  athletic,  with  very 
dark  complexions. 

CROWLAND,  or  Ckoyland,  a 
market-town  in  the  S.  Kestf^ven 
or  Stamford  parliamentary  division 
of  Lincolnshire,  England;  in  a 
low  fen  district  on  the  river 
Welland,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Peter- 
borough, and  4  m.  from  Postland  station  on  the  March-Spalding 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern  railways,  and 
Peakirkon  the  Great  Northern,  Pop.  (1901)  2747.  A  monastery 
was  founded  here  in  716  by  King  jGthelbald,  in  honour  of  St 
Guthlac  of  Mercia  (d.  714),  a  young  nobleman  who  became  a 
hermit  and  lived  here,  and,  it  was  said,  had  foretold  jCthelbald's 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  site  of  St  Guthlac's  ceil,  not  far 
from  the  abbey,  is  known  as  Anchor  (anchorite's)  Church  HilL 
After  the  abbey  had  suffered  from  the  Danish  incursions  in  870, 
and  had  been  burnt  in  that  year  and  in  1091,  a  fine  Norman 
abbey  was  raised  in  11 13.  Remains  of  this  building  appear  in 
the  ruined  nave  and  tower  arch,  but  the  most  splendid  fragment 
is  the  west  front,  of  Early  English  date,  with  Perpendicular 
restoration.  The  west  tower  is  principally  in  this  style.  The 
north  aisle  is  restored  and  used  as  the  parish  church.  Among 
the  abbots  was  Ingulphus  (1085-1109),  to  whom  was  formerly 
attributed  the  Historia  Monasterii  Croytandensis.  A  curious 
triangular  bridge  remains,  apparently  of  the  14th  century, 
but  referred  originally  to  the  middle  of  the  gth  century,  which 
spanned  three  streams  now  covered,  and  affords  three  footways 
which  meet  at  an  apex  in  the  middle. 

The  town  of  Crowland  grew  up  round  the  abbey.  By  a 
charter  dated  716,  ^helbatd  granted  the  isle  of  Crowland, 
free  from  all  secular  services,  to  the  abbey  with  a  gift  of  money, 
and  leave  to  build  and  enclose  the  town.  ,^e  piivfleges  thus 
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^^ained  were  confinned  by  nuioennts  royal  chutcn  extending 
over  a  period  of  nearly  800  yean.  Under  Abbot  jEgelric  the 
fens  were  tilled,  the  monastery  grew  rich,  and  the  town  increased 
in  size,  enormous  tracts  of  land  being  held  by  the  abbey  at  the 
Domesday  Survey.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
(1469-1476),  but  the  abbey  tenants  were  given  moRQ'  to  rebuild 
it.  By  virtue  of  his  office  the  abbot  had  a  seat  in  pailiament, 
but  Uk  town  was  never  a  parliamentary  borough.  Abbot  Ralph 
Mershe  in  1257  obtained  a  grant  of  a  market  every  Wednesday, 
confirmed  by  Henry  IV.  in  1421,  but  it  was  afterwards  moved 
to  Thoraey.  The  annual  fair  of  St  Bartholomew,  which  originally 
lasted  twelve  days,  was  first  mentioned  in  Henry  IH.'s  con- 
firmatory charter  ot  1227.  The  dissolution  of  the  monastery  in 
1539  was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  town,  which  had  prospered 
under  the  thrifty  rule  of  the  monks,  and  it  rapidly  sank  into  the 
position  of  an  umimportant  village.  The  abbey  lands  were 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Lord  Clinton,  from  whose  family  they 
passed  ia  1671  to  the  Orby  family.  The  inhabitants  formerly 
carried  on  considerable  trade  in  fish  and  wild  fowl. 

See  R.  GouEh,  HisUtry  aitd  A  miquiUBS  of  Croylatid  (Bibl.  Top.  Brit, 
iii.  No.  II)  (London,  1783^;  W.  G.  Searle,  Iwtdf  atid  the  Historia 
Croylandensis  (Camb.  Aotiq.  Soc.,  No.  27);  Dugdale,  Monasliton, 
il.  91  (London,  1846:  Cambridge,  1894). 

CROWLET,  ROBERT  (i5i8?-i588},  English  religious  and 
social  reformer,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  successively  demy 
and  fellow.  Coming  to  London,  he  set  up  a  printing-office  in 
Ely  Rents,  Holbom,  where  he  printed  many  of  his  own  writings. 
As  a  typographer,  tiis  most  notable  production  was  an  edition 
of  Pierce  Plowman  in  1550,  and  some  of  the  earliest  Welsh 
printed  books  came  from  his  press.  As  an  author,  his  first 
venture  seems  to  have  been  his  "  Information  and  Petition 
against  the  Oppressors  of  the  poor  Commons  of  this  realm," 
which  internal  evidence  shows  to  have  been  addressed  to  the 
parliament  of  1547.  It  contains  a  vigorous  plea  for  a  further 
religious  refoimadon,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  its  attack  on 
the  "  more  than  Turkish  tyranny "  of  the  landlords  and 
capitalists  of  that  day.  WhUe  repudiating  communism,  Crowley 
was  a  Christian  Socialist,  and  warmly  approved  the  eSorts  of 
Protector  Someraet  to  stop  enclosures.  In  his  Way  to  Wealth, 
published  in  1550,  he  laments  the  failure  of  the  Protector's 
policy,  and  attributes  it  to  the  organized  resistance  of  the  richer 
classes.  In  the  same  year  he  published  (in  verse)  The  Voice  of 
the  last  Trumpet  Uown  by  the  seventh  Angel;  it  is  a  rebuke  in 
twelve  "lessons"  to  twelve  different  classes  of  people;  and 
a  similar  production  was  his  One-and-Thirty  Epigrams  (1550). 
These,  with  Pleasure  and  Pain  (1551),  were  edited  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1872  (Extra  Ser.  xv.).  The  dozen  or 
more  other  works  which  Crowley  published  are  more  distinctly 
theological:  indeed,  the  failure  of  the  temporal  policy  he 
advocated  seems  to  have  led  Crowley  to  take  orders,  and  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Ridley  on  the  39th  of  September 
1551.  During  Mary's  reign  he  was  among  the  exiles  at  Frankfort. 
At  Elizabeth's  accession  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Hereford  in  1559,  and  prebendary  of  St 
Paul's  in  1563,  and  was  incumbent  first  of  St  Peter's  the  Poor 
in  London,  and  then  of  St  Giles'  without  Cripplegate.  He 
refused  to  minister  in  the  "  conjuring  garments  of  popery,"  and 
in  1566  was  deprived  and  imprisoned  for  resisting  the  use  of  the 
surplice  by  his  choir.  He  stated  his  case  in  "  A  brief  Discourse 
against  the  Outward  Apparel  and  Ministering  Garments  of 
the  Popish  Church,"  a  tract  "  memorable,"  says  Canon  Dixon, 
"as  the  first  distinct  utterance  of  Nonconformity."  He  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasionally,  and  in  1576  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  St  Lawrence  Jewry,  Nor  had  be  abandoned  his  con- 
nexion with  the  book  trade,  and  in  1578  he  was  admitted  a 
freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
June  is88,  and  was  buried  m  St  Giles'.  The  most  important  of 
his  works  not  hitherto  mentioned  is  his  continuation  tk  Laoguet 
and  Cooper's  Epitome  of  Chronicles  (1559). 

See  I.  M.  Cowper's  Pref.  to  the  Select  Works  of  Crowley  (1873); 
Strypee   Works;  Cough's  General  Index  to  Parker  See.  PtM.; 


lyn's  Diary;    Macray's  R 
,     Ecdes.  Land.;  Hennessy's  .  ■     t,  ■  ■ 

Fasli    Ecd.    Angl.;    Pocock's    Burnet;    Pollard's    England    under 


Somerset;  R.  W.  Dixon's  CXurch  History. 


(A.  F.  P.) 


CROWN,  an  English  silver  coin  of  the  value  of  five  shillings, 
hence  often  used  tp  express  the  sum  of  five  shilUnp.  It  .was 
originally  <d  gold  and  was  first  corned  in  the  reign  of  Htnfy  VIII. 
Edward  VL  introduced  silver  crowns  and  half-crowns,  and  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  crowns  and  half-crowns  and  some- 
times double  crowns  were  struck  both  in  gold  and  silver.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  also  was  introduced  the  practice  of 
dating  coins  and  marking  them  with  their  current  value.  The 
"  Oxford  crown  "  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  designed 
by  Rawlins  (see  NtJUisiu.Tics:  Medieval).  Since  the  reigtt  of 
Charles  IL  the  crown,  has  been  struck  in  silver  only.  At  one 
time  during  the  igth  century  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  the 
issue  of  the  crown,  and  from  1861  until  1887  none  was  struck, 
but  since  the  second  issue  in  1887  it  has  been  freely  in  circulation 

CROWN  and  CORONET,  an  official  or  symboUcal  ornament 
worn  on  or  round  the  head.  The  ciown  (Lat.  corona)  at  first 
had  no  regal  significance.  It  was  a  garland,  or  wreath,  of  leaves 
or  flowers,  conferred  on  the  winners  in  the  athletic  games.  After- 
wards it  was  often  made  of  gold,  and  among  the  Romans  was 
bestowed  as  a  recognition  of  honourable  service  performed 
or  distinction  won,  and  on  occasion  it  took  such  a  form  as  to 
correspond  with,  or  indicate  the  character  of,  the  service 
rendered.  The  corona  obsidionalis  was  formed  of  grass  and 
flowers  plucked  on  the  spot  and  given  to  the  general  who 
conquered  a  city.  The  corona  cinca,  made  of  oak  leaves  with 
acorns,  was  bestowed  on  the  soldier  who  in  battle  saved  the 
hfe  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  mural  crown  {corona  muralis)  was 
the  decoration  of  the  soldier  who  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  city,  and  was  usually  a  circlet  of  gold  adorned  v/itb 
a  series  of  turrets.  The  naval  crown  {corona  navalis),  decorated 
in  like  manner  with  a  series  of  miniature  prows  of  ships,  was  the 
reward  of  him  who  gained  a  notable  victory  at  sea.  These  latter 
crowos  form  charges  in  English  heraldry  (see  Hebauirv). 

Many  other  forms  of  crown  were  used  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
conqueror's  triumphal  crown  of  laurel,  the  myrtle  crown,  and 
the  convivial,  bridal,  funeral  and  other  crowns.  Some  of  the 
emperors  wore  crowns  on  occasion,  as  Caligula  and  Domitian, 
at  the  games,  and  stellate  or  spike  crowns  are  depicted  on  the 
heads  of  several  of  the  emperors  on  their  coins,  but  no  idea  of 
imperial  sovereignty  was  indicated  thereby.  The  Roman  people, 
who  had  accepted  imperial  rule  as  a  fact,  were  very  jealous  of  the 
employment  of  its  emblein  on  the  part  of  their  rulers.  That 
emblem  was  the  diadem,  and  although  the  diadem  and  crown  are 
frequently  confused  with  each  other  they  were  quite  distinct, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  miad.  The  diadem,  which  was  of 
eastern  origin,  was  a  fillet  or  band  of  linen  or  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered, and  was  worn  tied  round  the  forehead.  Selden 
{Titles  of  Honour,  chap.  viii.  sect.  8)  says  that  the  diadem  and 
crown  "  have  been  from  ancient  times  confounded,  yet  the 
diadem  strictly  was  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  what  a  crown 
now  is  or  was,  and  it  was  no  other  then  than  only  a  fillet  of  silk, 
linen,  or  some  such  thing."  It  is  desirable  to  remember  the 
distinction,  for,  although  diadem  and  crown  are  now  used  as 
synonymous  terms,  the  two  were  originally  quite  distinct.  The 
confusion  between  them  has,  perhaps,  come  about  from  the  fact 
that  the  modern  crown  seems  to  be  rather  an  evolution  from 
the  diadem  than  the  hneal  descendant  of  the  older  crowns. 
The  linen  or  silk  diadem  was  eventually  exchanged  for  a  flexible 
band  of  gold,  which  was  worn  in  its  place  round  the  forehead. 
The  further  development  of  the  crown  from  this  was  readily 
effected  by  the  addition  of  an  upper  row  of  ornament.  Thus 
the  medieval  and  modem  crowns  may  be  considered  as  radiated 
diadems,  and  so  the  diadem  and  crown  have  become,  as  it  were, 
merged  in  one  another. 

Among  the  historical  crowns  of  Europe,  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy,  now  preserved  at  Monza,  claims  notice.  It  is  a 
band  of  iron,  enclosed  in  a  circlet  formed  of  six,plates  of  gold, 


six,plates  of  gold, 
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hlnfcd  one  to  the  other,  and  tichly  jewelled  and  enamelled. 
It  ii  regarded  with  great  reverence,  owing  to  a  legend  that  the 
inner  band  of  iron  has  been  hammered  out  of  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  true  crou.  The  crown  is  so  small,  the  diameter  being 
only  6  in.,  and  the  circlet  only  a)  in.  in  width,  that  doubts  have 
beni  felt  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  worn 
on  the  bead  or  was  merely  meant  to  be  a  votive  crown.  The 
legend  as  to  the  iron  being  that  of  one  of  the  nails  of  the  cross 
is  rejected  by  Muratori  and  others,  and  cannot  be  traced  far 
back.  How  it  arose  or  how  any  credence  came  to  be  reposed 
in  the  legend,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.  Another  historical  crown 
is  that  of  Charlemagne,  preserved  at  Vienna.  It  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  four  larger  and  four  smaller  plaques  of  gold,  rounded 
at  the  tops  and  set  together  altematdy.  The  larger  plaques 
are  richly  ornamented  with  emeralds  and  sapphires,  and  the 
smaller  plaques  have  each  an  enamelled  figure  of  Our  Lord, 
David,  Solomon,  and  Uezeldah  respectively.  A  jewelled  cross 
rises  from  the  large  front  plaque,  and  an  arch  bearing  the  name 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  springs  across  from  the  back  of  this  cross 
to  the  back  of  the  crown. 

At  Madrid  there  is  preserved  the  crown  of  Svintilla,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  631-631.  It  is  a  drclet  of  thick  gold  set  with 
pearls,  sapphires  and  other  stones.  It  has  been  given  as  a 
votive  offering  at  some  period  to  a  church,  as  was  often  the 
custom.  Attached  to  its  upper  rim  are  the  chains  whereby  to 
suspend  it,  and  from  the  lower  rim  hang  letters  of  red-coloured 
glass  or  paste  which  read  +svintilanv8  txx  otfekbt.  Two 
other  Visigotbic  crowns  are  also  preserved  with  it  in  the 
Anneria  Real. 

In  1858  a  most  remarkable  discovery  was  made  near  Toledo, 
of  eight  gold  crowns  of  the  7th  century,  fashioned  lavishly  with 
barbaric  splendour.  They  are  now  in  the  Cluny  Museum  at 
Paris,  having  been  purchased  for  £4000,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  gold,  without  reckoning  that  of  the  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  being  not  less  than  ^£600.  The  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent is  the  crown  of  Reccesvinto,  king  of  the  Visigoths  from 
653  to  675.  It  is  composed  of  a  circlet  of  pure  gold  set  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones  in  great  profusion,  which  gives  it  a 
most  sumptuous  appearance.  It  is  9  in.  in  diameter  and  more 
than  i  in.  in  thickness,  the  width  of  the  drclet  bdng  4  in.  It 
has  also  been  given  as  a  votive  offering  to  a  church,  and  has 


soon  afterwards  followed  tbey  were  buried  out  of  sight  for 
safety,   where   they   were   eventually   discovered   abstdutely 
unharmed  centuries  afterwards.    For  a  detailed  description  of 
these  most  remarkable  crowns  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
a  paper  by  the  late  Mr  Albert  Way  {ArckoMlogical  Jeurnal, 
xvi.  353).    Mr  Way,  in  the  article  alluded  to,  says  of  the  custom 
of  offering  crowns  to  churches  that  frequent  notices  of  Uie  usage 
may  be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  Attastasitts. 
"  They  are  usually  described  as  having 
been  placed  over  the  altar,  and  in  many 
instances  mention  is  made  of  jewell«l 
crosses  of  gold  appended  within  such 
crowns    as    an    accessory  ornament. 
. . .  The  crowns  suspended  in  churches 
suggested    doubtless    the    sumptuous 
pensile  luminaries,   frequently  desig- 
nated from   a  very  early   period   as 
coronae,    in   which   the   form   of   the 
royal  circlet  was  preserved  in  much 
larger  proportions,  as  exemplified  by 
the  remarkable  corona  still  to  be  seen 

suspended  in  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-  Fig.  i. — The  Pa^  Tiara 
Chapelle  over  the  crypt  in  which  the  (without  the  tnjviae). 
body  of  Charlemagne  was  deposited."  ' 

Of  modem  continental  crowns  the  imperial  crown  of  Austria 
(fig.  4)  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  composed  of  a  drdet  of  gold, 
adorned  with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  heightened  with 
fleurs-de-lys,  and  is  raised  above  the  circlet  in  the  form  of  a  cap 
which  is  opened  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  lower  part  is  crescent- 
shaped;  across  this  opening  from  front  to  back  rises  an  arched 
fillet,  enriched  with  pearls  and  surmounted  by  an  orb,  on  which 
is  a  cross  of  pearls. 

The  papal  tiara  (a  Greek  word,  of  Persian  origin,  for  a  form 
of  andent  Persian  popular  head'dress,  standing  high  erect,  and 
worn  endided  by  a  diadem  by  the  kings),  the  triple  crown  worn 
by  the  popes,  has  taken  various  forms  since  the  9th  century. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  tiaras  in  old  Italian  pictures 
are  inventions  of  the  artists  and  not  copied  from  actual  examples. 
In  its  present  shape,  dating  substantially  from  the  Renaissance, 
it  is  a  peaked  head-covering  not  unlike  a  closed  mitre  {q.v.),  round 
which  are  placed  one  above  the  other  three  cirdets  or  open 
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Fict.  9-4  (rani  Meyer's  KHvaatimt  Laliim. 

I. — Crown  tA  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 


Fig.  3. — Crown  of  the  German  Empire. 


Fig.  4. — CrowD  of  the  Auetrian  Em(ure. 


the  chains  to  hang  it  by  attached  to  the  upper  rim,  while  from 
the  lower  rim  depend  pearb,  sapphires  and  a  series  of  richly 
jewelled  letters  a  in.  each  in  depth,  which  read  -fEECCES- 
VlNTHVS  REX  077ERET.  The  second  of  these  crowns  in  size 
is  generally  thought  to  be  that  of  the  queen  of  Reccesvinto. 
It  has  no  legend,  but  merely  a  cross  hanging  from  it.  The  six 
others  are  smaller,  and  are  all  most  richly  ornamented.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  crowns  of  Reccesvinto's  children. 
From  one  of  them  hangs  a  legend  which  relates  that  they  were 
an  offering  to  a  church,  which  has  been  identified  with  much 
probability  as  that  of  Sorbas,  a  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Almeria.    It  has  been  surmised  that  in  the  disturbances  which 


crowns.'  Two  bands,  or  iufidae,  as  they  are  called,  hang  from 
it  as  in  the  case  of  a  mitre.  The  tiara  is  the  crown  of  the  pope 
as  a  temporal  sovereign  (see  Tiara). 

'  A  coloured  drawing,  done  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
of  the  magnificent  tiara  made  by  the  celebrated  eoldsmith,  Caia- 
doeso,  for  Julius  II.,  Is  in  the  Print-Room,  British  Museum.  It  was 
re-fashioned  by  Pius  VI.,  but  went  with  other  treasure  as  part  of  the 
indemnity  to  Napoleon.  The  splendid  emerald  at  the  summit, 
which  was  engraved  with  the  arms  of  GreKory  XIII.,  was  restored 
by  Napoleon  and  nowadorne  another  papal  tiaia  at  Rome.  In  this 
drawing  the  three  crowns  (a  feature  introduced  at  the  beginning  <A 
the  14U1  century)  are  represented  by  three  bands  of  X-shaped 
enamelled  gold. 
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PSctorul  lepieaentatioiu  in  early  manoscripts,  and  the  rude 
effifica  on  their  coins,  are  not  very  helpful  in  deciding  as  to  the 
Uam  of  down  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  kings  of 
En^and  before  the  Nonnan  Conquest.  Id  some  cases  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  diadem  studded  with  pearls  had  been  worn,  and 
in  others  something  more  of  the  character  of  a  crown.  We  reach 
surer  ground  after  the  Conquest,  for  then  the  great  seals,  monu- 
mental effigies,  and  coins  become  more  and  more  serviceable 
in  determining  the  forms  the  crown  took. 

The  crown  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate 
seems  to  have  been  a  plain  circlet  with  four  uprights, 


Fig.  8.  Fic.  9.  Pig.  10. 

Royal  CiDwiu.    William  I.  to  Henry  IV. 

which  terminated  in  trefoils  (fig.  5),  but  Henry  I.  enriched  the 
circlet  with  pearls  or  gems  (fig.  6),  and  on  his  great  seal  the 
trefoils  have  something  of  the  churacter  of  fleurs-de-lys.  The 
effigy  of  Richard  I.  at  Fontevrault  shows  a  development  of  the 
crownj  the  trefoil  heads  are  expanded,  and  are  chased  and 
jewelled.  The  crown  of  John  is  shown  on  his  effigy  at  Worcester, 
though  unfortunately  it  is  rather  badly  mutilated.  It  shows, 
however,  that  the  upper  ornament  was  of  fleurons  set  with 
jewels.  Fig.  7  shows  getiaally  this  development  of  the  crown 
hi  a  restored  form.  The  crown  on  the  effigy  of  Henry  III. 
M  Westminster  had  a  beaded  row  below  the  circlet,  which  is 
naiTow  and  plain,  and  from  it  rises  a  series  of  plain  trefoils  with 
slightly  raised  points  between  them.  The  tomb  was  opened  in 
1774,  and  on  the  king's  head  was  found  an  imitation  crown  of 
tin  or  latten  gilt,  with  trefoils  rising  from  its  upper  edge.  This, 
although  only  made  of  base  met^  for  the  king's  burial,  may 
nevertheless  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  form  of  the  royal  crown 
at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  usefully  compared  with  that  on  the 
effigy  of  the  king,  whidi  was  made  in  Edward  I.'s  reign  (fig.  8). 
Edward  I.  used  a  crown  of  very  similar  design.  In  the  crown  of 
Edward  II.  we  have  perhaps  the  most  graceful  and  elegant 
of  all  the  forms  which  the  English  medieval  crown  assumed 
(fig.  9),  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  without  any  marked 
alteration  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. 
The  crown  on  the  bead  of  the  effigy  of  Henry  IV.  at  Canterbury 
evidently  represents  one  of  great  magnificence,  both  of  design 
and  ornament.  What  is  perhaps  lost  of  the  grace  of  form  of 
the  crown  of  Edward  II.  is  made  up  for  by  a  profusion  of  adorn- 
ment and  ornamentation  unsurpassed  at  any  later  period  (fig.  i  o). 
The  drclet  is  much  wider  and  is  richly  chased  and  jewelled,  and 
from  it  rise  eight  large  leaves,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled 
with  fleurs-de-lys  of  definite  outline.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
crown  is,  like  its  predecessors,  what  is  known  as  an  open  crown, 
without  any  arches  rising  from  the  circlet,  but  in  the  accounts 
(rf  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.  by  Froissort  and  Waurin  it  is 
distinctly  stated  that  the  crown  was  arched  in  the  form  of  a 
<ios8.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  an  arched  crown,  which 
is  not  represented  on  the  great  seal  till  that  of  Edward  IV.  in 
1461.  The  crown,  as  shown  on  Henry  IV.'s  effigy,  very  probably 
represents  the  celebrated  "  Horry  crown  "  which  was  afterwards 
broken  up  and  emplc^ed  as  surety  for  the  loan  required  by 
Heniy  V.  when  he  was  about  to  embark  on  his  expedition  to 
France.    Fig.  ti  shows  the  crown  of  Heniy  V.    The  crown  of 


Henry  VI.  seems  to  have  had  three  arches,  and  there  is  the  same 
number  shown  on  the  crown  of  Henry  VII.,  iriiich  entigns  the 
hawthorn  bush  badge  of  that  king.  The  crown  of  Edward  IV. 
(fig.  la)  shows  two  arches,  and  a  crown  similarly  arched  spears 
on  the  great  seal  of  Richard  III.  Crowns,  both  open  and  arched, 
are  represented  in  sculpture  and  paintings  until  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  royal  arms  are  occasionally  ensigned 
by  an  open  crown  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  The 
crown  of  Henry  VU.  on  his  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey  shows 
a  circlet  surmounted  by  four  crosses  and  four  fleurs-de-lys 
alternately,  and  has  two  arches  rising  from  it.  A  similar  crown 
appears  on  the  great  seal  of  Henry  VIII.  The  crown  of  Henry 
VII.  (fig.  13),  which  ensigns  the  royal  arms  above  the  south  door 
of  King's  College  chapel,  Cambridge,  has  the  motto  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter  round  the  circlet.  Fig.  14  shows  the  form  of  crown 
used  by  Edward  VI.,  but  a  tendency  (not  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion) began  of  flattening  the  arches  of  the  crown,  and  on  some 
of  the  coins  of  Elizabeth  the  arches  are  not  merely  flattened, 
but  are  depressed  in  the  centre,  much  after  the  character  of 
the  arches  of  the  crown  on  many  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  19th 
century  prior  to  1887.  The  crowns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
had  four  archet,  springing  from  the  alternate  crosses  and  fleur^ 
de-lys  of  the  drclet  (fig.  1 5),  The  crown  which  strangely  enough 
surmounts  the  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  on 
the  coins  of  Oliver  Cromwell  (as  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Commonwealth  itself,  which  have  no  crown)  is  a  royal  crown 
with  alternate  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lys  round  the  cirdet,  and 
is  surmounted  by  three  arches,  which,  though  somewhat  flattened, 
are  not  bent.  On  them  rests  the  orb  and  cross.  The  crown 
used  by  Charles  U.  (fig.  16)  shows  the  arches  depressed  in  the 
centre,  a  feature  of  the  royal  crown  which  seems  to  have  been 
continued  henceforward  till  1887,  when  the  pointed  form  of  the 
arches  was  resumed,  in  consonance  with  an  idea  that  such  a 
form  indicated  an  imperial  rather  than  a  regal  crown,  Queen 
Victoria  having  been  proclaimed  empress  of  India  in  1877.  lu 
the  foregoing  account  the  changes  of  the  form  of  the  crowns  of 
the  kings  have  been  briefly  noticed.  Those  crowns  were  the 
personal  crowns,  worn  by  the  difierent  kings  on  various  state 
occasions,  but  they  were  all  crowned  before  the  Commonwealth 
with  the  andent  crown  of  St  Edward,  and  the  queens  consort 
irith  that  of  Queen  Edith.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  sets  of 
regalia,  the  one  used  for  the  coronations  and  kept  at  Westminster, 


Fig.  14. 
Royal  Crowns.    Henry  V.  t 


Fig.  15. 
<  Charles  1. 


and  the  other  that  used  on  other  occasions  by  the  kings  and  kept 
in  the  Tower.  The  crowns  of  this  latter  set  were  the  personal 
crowns  made  to  fit  the  different  wearers,  and  are  those  which 
have  been  briefly  described.  The  crown  of  St  Edward,  with 
which  the  sovereigns  were  crowned,  had  a  narrow  circlet  from 
which  rose  alternately  four  crosses  and  four  fieurs-de-Iys,  and 
from  the  crosses  sprang  two  arches,  which  at  their  crossing 
supported  an  orb  and  cross.  These  arches  must  have  been  a 
later  addition,  and  possibly  were  first  added  for  the  coronation 
of  Henry  IV.  (vidt  supra).     Queen  Edith's  crown  had  a  pl^ 
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circlet  with,  so  far  as  can  be  determiDcd,  four  crosses  of  peails 
or  gems  on  it,  and  a  luge  doss  pat^  rising  from  it  in  front, 
and  arches  of  jewels  or  pearls  terminating  in  a.  large  pearl  at 
the  top.  A  valuation  of  these  ancient  crowns  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  prior  to  their  destruction.  From  this 
valuation  we  learn  that  St  Edward's  crown  was  of  gold  filigree 
or  "  wirework  "  as  it  is  caUed,  and  was  set  with  stones,  and  was 
valued  at  £248.  Queen  Edith's  crown  was  found  to  be  only  of 
silver-gilt,  with  counterfeit  pearls,  sapphires  and  other  stones, 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  17.  Fic.  19. 

Recent  Forms  of  the  English  Crown. 

and  was  only  valued  at  £16.  At  the  Restoration  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  reproduce  as  well  as  possible  the  old  crowns  and 
regalia  according  to  their  ancient  form,  and  a  new  crown  of 
St  Edward  was  made  on  the  lines  of  the  4^  one  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  II.  The  framework  of  this  crown,  bereft  of  its  jewels, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Amherst  of  Hackney.  The  crowns 
of  James  II.,  William  III.  and  Anne  generally  resembled  it 
in  form  (fig.  16).  The  later  crowns  of  the  Georges  and  William 
IV.  are  represented  in  general  form  in  fig.  17.  Although  tiie 
marginal  note  in  the  coronation  order  of  Queen  Victoria  indicates 
"  K.  Edward's  crown  "  as  that  with  which  the  late  queen  was 
to  be  crowned,  it  was  actually  the  state  or  imperial  crown  worn 
by  the  sovereign  when  leaving  the  church  after  the  ceremony 
that  was  used.  It  had  l>een  altered  for  the  coronation,  and  the 
arches  were  formed  of  oak  leaves  (fig.  18).  Fig.  ig  shows  Queen 
Victoria's  crown  with  raised  arches  and  without  the  inner  cap 
of  estate,  which  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  degraded 
into  forming  a  lining  to  the  crowns  of  the  sovereigns  and  the 
coronets  of  the  peers.  Fig.  20  shows  the  coronation  crown  of 
King  Edward  VII.  The  crown  of  Scotland,  preserved  with  the 
Scottish  regalia  at  Edinburgh,  is  believed  to  be  composed  of  the 
original  circlet  worn  by  King  Robert  the  Bruce.    James  V. 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  zo. 

Coronation  Crowns  of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  VII. 

made  additions  to  it  in  1335,  and  in  general  characteristics  it 
much  resembles  an  English  crown  of  that  date. 

The  kings  of  arms  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  wear 
crowns,  the  ornamentation  of  which  round  the  upper  rim  of 
the  circlet  is  composed  of  a  row  of  acanthus  or  oak  leaves. 
Round  the  circlet  is  the  singularly  inappropriate  text  from 
Psalm  li.,  "  Miserere  met  Detts  secundum  magnam  misertcordiam 
luam."  The  form  of  these  crowns  seems  to  have  been  settled 
in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  Before  that  period  they  varied  at 
different  times,  according  to  representations  given  of  them  in 
grants  of  arms,  &c. 


This  brings  us  to  the  crowns  ol  lesser  dignity,  known  for  that 
reason  as  coronets,  and  worn  by  the  five  orders  of  peers. 

The  use  of  erowns  by  dukes  originated  in  136a,  when  Edward 
III.  created  his  sons  Lionel  and  John  dukes  of  Clarence  and 
Lancaster  respectively.  This  was  done  by  investing  them  with 
a  sword,  a  cap  of  maintenance  or  estate,  and  with  a  drdet  of 
gold  set  with  precious  sLones,  which  was  i^^>osed  on  the  head. 
Previous  to  this  dukes  had  been  invested  at  their  creation  by 
the  girding  on  of  a  sword  only.  In  1387  Richard  IL  created 
Richard  de  Vere  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  invested  him  by 
girding  on  a  sword,  and  by  placing  a  golden  circlet  on  hia  head. 
The  golden  circlet  was  confined  to  dukes  and  marquesses  till 
1444,  when  Henry  VI.  created  Henry  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick,  premier  earl,  and  the  letters  patent  effecting  thb 
concede  that  the  earl  and  his  heirs  shall  wear  a  golden  circlet 
on  the  head  on  feast  days,  even  in  the  royal  presence.  As  to 
the  form  of  these  circlets  we  have  no  clear  knowledge.  The 
dignity  of  a  viscount  was  first  created  by  Henry  VI.  in  1439, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  any  insignia  pertaining  to  that  dignity. 


Fig.  23. 
Coronets  of  Dukes.  Marquesses 


and  Earls. 


It  is  believed  that  a  circlet  of  gold  with  an  upper  rim  of  pearte 
was  first  conferred  on  a  viscount  by  James  I.,  who  conceded  it 
to  Robert  Cedi,  Viscount  Cranbome.  However,  in  1625-1636 
it  is  definitely  recorded  that  the  viscounts  carried  their  coronets 
in  their  hands  in  the  coronation  procession  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  the  Abbey  church.  The  use  of  a  coronet  by  the  barons 
dates  from  the  coronation  of  Charles  II..  and  by  letters  patent 
of  the  7th  of  August 
1661  their  coronet  is  de- 
scribed as  a  circle  of  gold 
with  six  pearb  on  it. 

At  the  present  day 
the  coronet  of  a  duke 
(fig.  ai)  is  formed  of 
a  circlet  of  gold,  from  which  rise  eight  strawberry  leaves.  The 
coronet  of  a  marquess  (fig.  22)  differs  from  that  of  a  duke  in 
having  only  four  strawberry  leaves,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
occupied  by  four  low  points  which  arc  surmounted  by  pearls. 
The  coronet  of  an  earl  (fig.  23)  differs  again  by  having  eight  tall 
rays  on  each  of  which  b  set  a  pearl,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
occupied  by  strawberry  leaves  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the 
rays.  The  coronet  of  a  viscount  (fig.  14)  has  sixteen  small 
pearls  fixed  to  the  golden  circlet,  and  the  coronet  of  a  baron 
(fig.  25)  has  six  large  pearb  similarly  arranged. 

Authorities. — L.  G.  Wickham  Legg.  English  Coronation  Records 
(London.    1001);     The  Ancestor,   Nos.  i.  and   ii.  (London,  1902); 
Stothard,  The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britaiti  (London,  1817). 
(T.  M.  FO 

CROWN  DEBT,  in  English  law,  a  debt  due  to  the  crown.  By 
various  statutes — the  first  dating  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl. 
(1541) — the  crown  has  priority  for  its  debts  before  all  other 
creditors.  At  common  law  the  crown  always  had  a  lien  on  the 
lands  and  goods  of  debtors  by  record,  wfiich  could  be  enforced 
even  when  they  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  persons. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  lands  were  subject  to  a 
crown  lien  or  not  was  often  very  great,  and  a  remedy  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Judgments  Act  1&39,  and  the  Ciown  Suits  Aat 
zccbyGOOQlC 
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1865.  Now  by  tiie  Land  Chugcs  Act  1900,  ua  debt  due  to  the 
crown  opentes  as  a  charge  ea^  land  imtil  a  writ  of  execution 
lor  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it  has  been  legistcred  undm  the 
I^and  Cfaaiges  Registiadm  and  Seacchefl  Act  18S8.  By  the 
Act  of  (.541  specialty  debts  were  put  practically  on  the  same 
footing  as  debts  by  record.  Simple  oontract  debts  due  to  the 
crown  also  become  apecialty  debts,  and  the  dghts  of  the  crown 
are  eofoECed  by  a  sutnmaiy  process  called  an  extent  (aee  Warr). 

CROWXE,  JOHN  (d.  c.  1703),  fiiitiafa  dramatist,  was  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia.  His  father  "  Colonel  "  William  Crowne,  accom- 
panied the  earl  of  Arundel  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Vienna 
in  1637,  and  wrote  an  account  of  bis  journey.  He  emigrated 
to  Nova  Scotia  where  he  received  a  grant  of  land  from  Cromwell, 
but  the  French  took  possession  of  his  pp^wrty,  and  the  home 
govemaient  did  nothing  to  uphold  his  rights.  When  the  son 
came  to  England  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  act  as  gentleinen 
usher  to  an  Independ«il  lady  of  quality,  and  tris  enemies  asseited 
that  his  father  had  been  aa  Independent  minieter.  He  began 
hia  literary  career  with  a  romance,  Pandion  and  Ampkigtnia, 
or  lie  Hittory  of  the  coy  Lady  oj  ThesaaOa  (1665).  In  i67r  he 
produced  a  romantic  play,  Jtdiana,  or  the  Princess  <^  Poland, 
wbacb  has,  in  spite  of  its  title,  no  pretensions  to  rank  as  aa 
lustoricai  drama.  The  earl  of  Rochester  procured  for  him, 
apparently  with  the  soleobject  of  annoying  Dryden  by  infringiiig 
Ml  his  rights  as  poet-laurcaCe,  a  commimion  to  supply  a  masque 
for  performance  at  court.  Caiiito  gained  him  the  favour  of 
Charles  II.,  but  Rochester  proved  a  fickle  patron,  and  his  favour 
waa  completely  alienated  by  the  success  of  Crowne's  heroic  play 
in  two  parts,  Tke  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  VMpasian 
(1677),  This  piece  contained  a  thinly  disguised  satire  on  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  description  of  Uie  Pharisees,  and  about 
1683  he  produced  a  distinctly  political  play,  Tke  City  Politiques, 
satirizing  the  Whig  party  and  containing  characters  which  were 
readily  recognized  as  portraits  of  Titus  Gates  and  others.  This 
Diade  him  many  enemies,  and  he  petitioned  the  king  lot  a  small 
place  that  would  release  ham  from  the  necessity  of  writing  for 
the  stage.  The  king  enacted  one  more  comedy,  which  should, 
he  suggested,  he  based  on  the  No  pved  user  of  Moreto.  This 
had  already  been  nnsuccessfuHy  adapted,  as  Crowne  discovered 
later,  by  Sir  Thomas  St  Serfe,  but  in  Crowne's  hands  it  developed 
faito  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  It  Cannot  Be  (1685),  a  comedy  which  kept 
its  place  as  a  stock  piece  for  nearly  a  century.  Unfortunately 
Charles  II.  died  before  the  play  was  completed,  and  Crowne  waa 
disappointed  of  his  reward.  He  continued  to  write  plairs,  and 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  still  living  in  1703,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  bis  later  Hfe. 

Crowne  was  a  fertile  writer  of  plays  with  an  historical  setting, 
in  which  heroic  love  was,  in  the  fashion  of  the  French  romances, 
made  the  leading  motive.  The  prosaic  level  of  his  style  saved  him 
as  a  rule  from  the  rant  to  be  found  in  so  many  contemporary  heroic 
plays,  but  these  pieces  are  of  no  particular  interest.  He  was  much 
more  successful  in  comedy  of  the  kind  that  depicts  "  humours." 

The  History  of  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France,  or  The  Irrvasiont^ Naples 
by  the  French  {1672)  wag  dedicated  to  Rochester.  In  rtmon,  geneiBlly 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  earl,  a  line  from  thU  piece^ — 
"  wnilat  sporting  waves  smil'd  on  the  rising  sun  "—was  held  up  to 
ridicule.  The  Ambilious  Statesman,  or  The  Loyal  Favourite  (1670), 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  hia  heroic  efforts,  deals  with  the 
history  of  Bernard  d'Annagnac,  Constable  of  France,  after  the  battle 
of  Agincourt;  Thyesles,  A  Tragedy  (1681),  spares  none  of  the 
hoirora  of  the  Senecan  tragedy,  although  an  incongruous  love  story 
is  interpolated-  Darius.  Ktng  of  Persia  I'l688),  Re^ulus  {acted  1692, 
pr.  1694)  and  Caligula  (i69B)compietethelist  of  histra^dies.  The 
Courti-y  Wit:  A  Comedy  (acted  1675,  pr.  1693),  derived  in  part  from 
MolUre's  Le  SieiUea,  oa  I'ameur  feinire,  is  remembered  for  the 
leading  character.  Sir  Mannerly  Shallow;  The  English  Frier;  or 
The  Town  Sparks  (acted  1 689,  pr.  1690J,  perhaps  suggested  by 
Moltire's  Tartuffe,  ridicules  the  court  Catholics,  and  m  Father 
Piaical  caricatures  Father  Petre;  and  The  Married  Beau;  or  The 
Curious  Imptrtinenl  (1694),  b  based  on  the  Curioso  Imperlinente  in 
Dob  Quixote.  He  also  produced  a  version  of  Racine's  Andromaque, 
an  adaptation  from  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.,  and  an  unsuccessful 
comedy,  Justice  Busy. 

See  The  Dramatic  Woris  of  John  Crowne  (4  vols.,  1873),  edited  by 
Tames  Maidment  and  W.  H.  Logan  for  the  Dramatists  i7f  the 
Saloration. 


CROWH  UKD,  in  the  Ihdted  Kingdom,  land  belonging  to  the 
crown,  the  h»editary  rcYeaiies  of  which  were  surrendered  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  property  of  the  king  consisted  <rf 
(d)  his  {KTvate  estate,  (6)  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  comprising 
palaces,  Bic,  and  {c)  r^ts  over  the  folkland  of  the  kingdom. 
By  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  the  three  became  merged 
into  the  estate  ctf  the  crown,  that  is,  land  annexed  to  the  crown, 
bdd  by  the  king  as  king.  The  king,  also,  ceased  to  hold  as  a 
private  owner,'  but  he  had  full  power  of  disposal  by  grant  of 
the  crown  lands,  which  wero  increased  from  time  to  time  by 
confiscation,  escbeat,  forfeiture,  &c.  The  history  of  the  crown 
lands  to  thereignof  William  III. was  one  of  continuous  alienation 
to  favourites.  Their  wholesale  distribution  by  William  lU. 
necessitated  the  intervention  of  parliament,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  an  act  was  passed  limiting  tfae  right  of  alienatioii 
of  crown  lands  to  a  period  of  not  more  than  thirty-one  years  or 
three  lives.  The  revenue  from  the  crown  lands  was  also  made 
to  constitute  part  of  the  dvil  list.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
George  lU.  surrendered  his  interest  in  the  crown  lands  in  return 
for  a  fijed  "  dvil  list "  (g.v.).  The  control  and  management 
of  the  crown  lands  is  now  r^ulated  by  the  Crown  I^ands  Act  iSig 
and  various  amending  acts.  Under  these  acts  their  management 
is  entrusted  to  the  comraisaoners  of  Woods,  Forests  and  Land 
Revenues,  who  have  certain  statutory  powers  as  to  leasing, 
selling,  exchanging,  ftc. 

In  theory,  also,  state  lands  in  the  British  colonies  are  supposed 
to  be  vested  in  the  crown,  and  they  are  called  crown  lands; 
actually,  however,  the  various  colonial  legislatures  have  full 
control  over  them  and  power  of  disposal.  The  term  "  crown- 
lands,"  in  Austria,  is  applied  to  the  various  provinces  into  which 
that  country  is  divided.     (See  AtJSTRlA.) 

CROWN  POINT,  a  village  of  Essen  county.  New  York,  U.S.A., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  about  90  m.  N.E.  of  Albany 
and  about  to  m.  N.  of  Ticonderoga,  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Pop.  of  the  township  (1890)  3135;  (1900)  2112; 
(1905,  state  census)  1890;  of  the  village,  about  1000.  The 
village  is  served  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railway  and  by  the 
Champlain  Canal.  Among  the  manufactures  are  lumber  and 
woodenware.  Graphite  has  been  found  in  the  western  part  of 
the  township,  and  spar  is  mined.  In  itioQ  Champlain  fought 
near  here  the  engagement  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  long  enmity  between  the  Five  {later 
Six)  Nations  and  the  French.  Subsequently  Dutch  and  English 
traders  trafficked  in  the  vicinity,  the  latter  maintaining  here 
for  many  years  a  regular  trading-post.  In  1731  the  French  built 
here  Fort  Frfiddric,  the  first  military  post  at  Crown  Point, 
and  the  place  was  subsequently  for  many  years  of  considerable 
strategic  importance,  owing  to  its  situation  on  Lake  Champlain, 
which  with  Lake  George  furnished  a  comparatively  easy  route 
from  Canada  to  New  York.  Twice  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  in  1755  and  again  in  1756,  English  and  colonial  expeditions 
were  sent  against  it  in  vain;  it  remained  in  French  hands  until 
r7S9,  when,  after  Lord  Jeffrey  Amherst's  occupation  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  garrison  joined  that  of  the  latter  place  and  retreated 
to  Canada.  Crown  Point  was  then  occupied  by  Amherst,  who 
during  the  winter  of  1759-1760  began  the  construction,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  old  Fort  Frfd6ric,  of  a  large  fort, 
which  was  garrisoned  but  was  never  completed;  the  ruins  of  this 
fort  {not  of  Fort  Frfidtric)  still  remain.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  of  Independence,  on  the  nth  of  May  1775,  the  fort,  whose 
garrison  then  consisted  of  only  a  dozen  men,  was  captured  by 
Colonel  Seth  Warner  and  a  force  of  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
sent  from  Tieonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen;  and  it  remained  in 
American  hands  save  for  a  brief  period  in  r777,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Burgoyne's  invading  army. 

CROWTHER,  SAHUBl  ADJAI  (iSopP-iSgi),  African  mis- 
sionary-bishop, was  bom  at  Ochugu  in  the  Voruba  country, 

'  TTie  duchy  of  Lancaster,  whicli  was  the  private  property  of 
Henry  IV.  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  was  assured  to  him  and 
his  hdre  by  a  special  act  of  pariiament.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry 
VII.  it  was  united  to  the  crown,  but  as  a  separate  pnpaty.  i 
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West  AfricK,  and  wu  sold  iato  ilavery  in  iSai.  Next  year 
he  was  rescued,  with  many  other  captives,  by  H.M.  siiip 
"  Mynnidon,"  and  was  landed  at  Sierra  Leone.  Educated 
there  in  a  niissionary  school,  he  wu  baptized  on  the  nth  of 
December  1815.  In  time  he  became  « teacher  at  Furah  Bay, 
and  afterwards  an  energetic  missionary  on  the  Niger.  He  came 
to  England  in  1841,  entered  the  Church  Missionary  College  at 
Islington,  and  in  June  1843  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Blomfield. 
Returning  to  Africa,  he  laboured  with  great  success  amongst 
his  own  people  and  afterwards  at  Abeokuta.  Here  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  prqiaration  of  school-books,  and  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book  into  Yoruba  and  other  dialects. 
He  also  established  a  trade  in  cotton,  and  improved  the  native 
agriculture.  In  1857  he  commenced  the  third  expedition  up 
the  Niger,  and  after  labouring  with  varied  success,  returned 
to  England  and  was  consecrated,  on  St  Peter's  Day  1864,  first 
bishop  of  the  Niger  territories.  Before  long  a  commencement 
was  made  of  the  missions  to  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  and  between 
1S66  and  1884  congregations  of  Christians  were  formed  at 
Bonny,  Brass  and  New  Calabar,  but  the  progress  made  was  slow 
and  subject  to  many  impediments.  In  1SS8  the  tide  of  persecu- 
tion turned,  and  several  chiefs  embraced  Christianity,  and  on 
Crowther's  return  from  another  visit  to  England,  the  large 
iron  church  known  as  "  St  Stephen's  cathedral "  was  opened. 
Crowther  died  of  paralysis  on  the  31st  of  December  1891,  having 
displayed  as  a  missionary  for  many  years  untiring  industry, 
great  practical  wisdom,  and  deep  piety. 

CHOTDOH,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Surrey,  England,  suburban  to  London,  10  m.  S.  of  London 
Bridge.  Pop.  {i8gi)  101,6951  (igor)  133,895-  The  borough 
embraces  a  great  residential  district.  Several  railway  stations 
l^ve  it  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the 
principal  railways  serving  it  being  the  London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  and  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham.  It  stands  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Wandle,  under  Banstead  Downs,  and 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  original  site,  farther  west 
than  the  present  town,  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  The 
derivation  indicated  is  from  the  O.  Fr.  croie  dune,  chalk  hill. 
The  supposition  that  here  was  the  Roman  station  of  Nmiomagus 
is  rejected.  The  site  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  springs 
irtiich  issue  from  the  soil.  One  of  these,  called  the  "  Bourne," 
bursts  forth  a  short  way  above  the  town  at  irregular  intervals 
of  one  to  ten  years  or  more;  and  after  running  a  torrent  for 
two  or  three  months,  as  quickly  vanishes.  Until  its  course  was 
diverted  it  caused  destructive  floods.  This  phenomenon  seems 
to  arise  from  rains  which,  falling  on  the  chalk  hills,  sink  into  the 
porous  soil  and  reappear  after  a  time  from  crevices  at  lower 
levels.  The  manor  of  Croydon  was  presented  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  is  believed  to  have 
founded  the  archiepiscopal  palace  there,  which  was  the  occasional 
residence  of  his  successors  till  about  1750,  and  of  which  the 
chapel  and  hall  remain.  Addington  Park,  3)  m.  from  Croydon, 
was  purchased  for  the  residence,  in  1807,  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  was  sold  in  consequence  of  Archbishop  Temple's 
decision  to  reside  at  the  palace,  Canterbury.  The  neighbouring 
church,  which  is  Norman  and  Early  English,  contains  several 
memorials  of  archbishops.  Near  the  park  a  group  of  tumuli 
and  a  circular  encampment  are  seen.  Croydon  is  a  suSragan 
bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.  The  parish  church  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  but  to  have  contained  remains  of  an  older 
building.  The  church  was  restored  or  rebuilt  in  the  1 6th  century, 
and  again  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  1857-1859.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  on  the  5th 
of  January  1867,  and  was  at  once  rebuilt  by  Scott  on  the  old 
lines.  In  1596  Archbishop  Whitgift  founded  the  hospital  or 
almshouse  which  bears  his  name,  and  remains  in  its  picturesque 
brick  buildings  surrounding  two  quadrangles.  His  grammar 
school  was  housed  in  new  buildings  in  1871,  and  is  a  flourishing 
day  school.  The  principal  public  building  of  Croydon  is  that 
erected  by  the  corporation  for  municipal  business;  it  included 
court-rooms  and  the  pubhc  library.    At  Addiscombe  in  the 


nei^bourhood  was  formerly  a  maniion  dating  tnm  170a,  and 
acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1809  for  a  Military 
College,  which  on  the  aboUtion  of  the  Company  became  the 
Royal  Military  College  for  the  East  Indian  Army,  and  was  closed 
in  i86a.  Croydon  was  formed  into  a  municipal  borough  in 
1S83,  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one  member,  in  1885, 
and  a  county  borou^  in  1888.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  n  aldermen  and  36  councillors.    Area,  9013  acres. 

CROZAT,  PIERBB  (1661-1740),  French  art  collectcH',  was 
bom  at  Toulouse,  one  of  a  family  who  were  prominent  French 
finandeis  and  collectors.  He  became  treasurer  to  the  king  in 
Paris,  and  gradually  acquired  a  magnificent  coUcctiiHi  of  pictures 
axiAot^Usd'art.  Between  1739  and  1743  a  finely  illustrated  work 
was  published  in  two  volumes,  known  as  the  CaiitKt  Crtmat, 
including  the  finest  pictures  in  French  collections.  Most  o( 
his  own  treasures  descended  to  his  nephews,  Louis  Fran^oia 
(d.  r75o),  Joseph  Antoine  (d.  1750),  and  Louis  Antoine  (d.  1770), 
and  were  augmented  by  them,  being  dispersed  after  their  deaths; 
the  collection  of  Louis  Antoine  Crozat  went  to  St  Petersburg. 

CROZBT  ISLANDS,  an  uninhabited  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  in  46''-47''  S.  and  51°  E.  They  are  mountainous,  with 
summits  from  4000  to  5000  ft.  high,  and  are  disposed  in  two 
divisions — Penguin  or  Liaccessible,  Hog,  Possession  and  Eait 
Islands;  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Like  Kerguelen,  and  other 
clusters  in  these  southern  waters,  they  appear  to  be  of  igneoot 
formation;  but  owing  to  the  bleak  climate  and  their  inacceaaiUe 
character  they  are  seldom  visited,  and  have  never  been  explored 
since  their  d^covery  in  1771  by  Marion-Dufresne,  after  one  of 
whose  officers  they  are  named.  Possession,  the  highest,  has  ft 
snowy  peak  said  to  exceed  5000  ft.  Hog  Island  takes  its  name 
from  the  animals  which  were  here  let  loose  by  an  English  captain 
many  years  ago,  but  have  since  disappeared.  Rabbits  burrow  in 
the  heaps  of  scoria  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

CROZIER,  WILUAM  (1855-  },  American  artillerist  and 
inventor,  bom  at  Canollton,  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  on  the  igtk 
of  February  1855,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Crozier  (1837-1895), 
chief  justice  of  Kansas  in  1863-1866,  and  a  United  States  BeaaXot 
from  that  state  from  December  1873  to  February  1874.  Ha 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1876,  was  appointed  a  and  lieutenant 
in  the  4th  Artillery,  and  served  on  the  Western  frontier  for  three 
years  against  the  Sioux  and  Baimock  Indians.  From  1879  to 
1884  he  was  instmctor  in  mathematics  at  West  Point,  and  waa 
supnintendent  of  the  Watertown  (Massachusetts)  Arsenal  from 
1884  to  1887.  In  r8S8  he  was  sent  by  the  war  department  to 
study  recent  developments  in  artillery  in  Europe,  and  upon  his 
return  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  construction  of  gun 
carriages  for  the  army,  and  with  General  Adetbert  R.  Buffington 
(1837-  ),  the  chief  of  ordnance,  he  invented  the  Buffington- 
Crozier  disappearing  gun  carriage  (1896).  He  also  invented  a 
wire-wound  gun,  and  perfected  many  appliances  connected  with 
heavy  and  field  ordnance.  In  1890  he  attained  the  rank  of 
captain.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  be  was  inspector- 
general  for  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  defences.  In  1899  he 
was  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  Peace  Conference 
at  the  Hague.  He  later  served  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
staSs  of  Generals  John  C.  Bates  and  Theodore  Schwan,  and  in 
1900  was  chief  of  ordnance  on  the  stafi  of  General  A.  R.  ChaSee 
during  the  Pekin  Relief  Expedition.  In  November  1901  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  and  succeeded  General  Buffing- 
ton  as  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  United  States  army.  His  ffolet 
on  the  Construction  of  Ordnance,  published  by  the  war  depart- 
ment, are  used  as  text-books  in  the  schools  for  officers,  and  he 
is  also  the  author  of  other  important  pubUcations  on  militaty 
subjects. 

CROZIER,  or  pastoral  staff,  one  of  the  insignia  of  a  bishi^, 
and  probably  derived  from  the  lUma  of  the  Roman  auguis.  It 
is  crook-headed,  and  borne  by  bishops  and  arcbbishopa  alike 
{see  PASTOifAL  Stait).  The  word  "crozier"  or  "crosier"  re- 
presents the  O.  Fr.  crocier,  Med.  Lat.  crociarius,  the  bearer  of  the 
epbcopal  crook  (Med.  Lat.  crocea,  eroccia,  &c.,  Fr.  croc).  The 
English  representative  of  crocea  was  erase,  later  crosse,  which, 
becoming  confused  with  "  cross  "(9.V.),  was  roiI^Ged  by" 
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sUfi  "  or  '  ctosier's  stAff,"  and  then,  at  the  begiiiQing  of  the 
itith  century,  by  "  crozier  "  (see  J.  T.  Taylor,  ArckaeologiA,  lii., 
"  On  the  Uk  of  the  Tenns  Crosier,  Pastoral  Staff  and  Cross  "). 

CRUCIAIi  (fiam  Lat.  cntx,  a  cross),  that  which  has  the  form  of 
•  cross,  as  the  "  crudal  ligaments  "  of  the  knee-jmnt,  which 
cross  each  other,  connecting  the  femur  and  the  tibia.  From 
Francis  Bacon's  ezpreseion  instatUia  cnicis  (taken,  as  he  says, 
from  the  finger-poU  or  cna  at  ciosa-roads)  for  a  phenomenon 
which  decides  between  two  causes  which  have  each  similar 
analogies  in  its  favour,  cwnes  the  use  of "  crudal "  for  that  which 
decides  between  two  alternatives,  hence,  generally,  as  a  synonym 
for  "  critical."  The  word  is  also  used,  with  a.  reference  to  the  use 
of  a  "  crucible,"  of  something  which  tests  and  tries. 

CRUCIFERAE.  or  Cnidfer  family,  a  natural  »der  of  flowering 
|danta,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cruciform  arrangement 
of  the  four  petals  of  the  flower.    It  is  an  order  of  herbaceous 


Barbarea. 

plants,  many  of  which,  such  as  wallflower,  stock,  mustard, 
cabbage,  radish  and  others,  are  well-known  garden  or  field-plants. 
Uany  of  the  plants  ore  annuals;  among  these  are  some  of  the 
commonest  weeds  of  cultivation,  shepherd's  purse  (Capsella 
Bmsa-fattoris),  charlock  {Brattka  Sitmpis),  and  such  common 


Floral        Fig.  3. — Cardamine  pralensis. 

ca).  Flower  with  Perianth  removed. 

X4.     (After  Baillon.) 

{dants  as  hedge  mustard  iSuymbrittm  officinale),  Jack-by-the- 
hedge  (S.  AlUaria  or  AlHaria  oJUtnaHi).  Others  are  biennials 
IRodudng  a  number  of  leaves  on  a  very  short  stem  in  the  first 
Tear,  and  in  the  second  sending  up  a  flowering  shoot  at  the 
expense  of  the  nourishment  stored  in  the  thick  tap-root  during 


the  previous  season.  Under  cultivation  this  root  becomes  much 
enluged,  as  in  turnip,  swede  and  others.  Wallflower  (Cluiranthm 
Cheiri)  (fig.  i)  b  a  perennial.  The  leaves  when  borne  on  an 
elongated  ston  are  arranged  alternately  and  have  no  stipules. 
The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes  without  bracts;  during  the 
life  of  the  flower  its  stalk  continues  to  grow  so  that  the  open 
flowers  of  an  inflorescence  stand  on  a  level  (that  is,  are 
corymbose).  The  flowers  are  regular,  with  four  free  sepals 
arranged  in  two  pairs  at  right  angles,  four  petab  arranged  cross- 
wise in  one  series,  and  two  sets  of  stamens,  an  outer  with  two 
members  and  an  inner  with  four,  in  two  pairs  placed  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  flower  and  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  series. 
The  four  inner  stamens  are  longer  than  the  two  outer;  and  the 
stamens  are  hence  collectively  described  as  tetradynamous. 
The  pistil,  which  is  above  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  flower, 
consists  of  two  carpels  joined  at  their  edges  to  form  the  ovary, 
which  becomes  two-celled  by  subsequent  ingrowth  of  a  septum 
from  these  united  edges;  a  row  of  ovules  springs  from  each 
edge.    The  frui^  is  a  pod  or  siliqua  splitting  by  two  valves  from 


Fig.  4- — Cniciferoue  Fruita.   (After  Baillon.) 

A,  Cheiranlhus  Cheiri.  D,  XiitMrMMennu,Bhowingtheseptum 

B,  Lepidium  sattvum.  after  the  catpels  have  fallen  away. 

C,  Capsella  Buria-p<uU>ris.    E,  Crambe  marilima. 

below  upwards  and  leaving  the  placentas  with  the  seeds  attached 
to  the  replum  or  framework  of  the  septum.  The  seeds  are  filled 
with  the  large  embryo,  the  two  cotyledons  of  which  are  variously 
folded-  In  germination  the  cotyledons  come  above  ground  and 
form  the  first  green  leaves  of  the  plant. 

Pollination  is  effected  by  aid  of  insects.  The  petals  are  general^ 
white  or  yellow,  more  rarely  lilac  or  some  other  colour,  and 
between  the  bases  of  the  stamens  are  honey-glands.  Some  or 
all  of  the  anthers  become  twisted  so  that  insects  in  probing  for 
honey  will  touch  the  anthers  with  one  side  of  their  head  and 
the  capitate  stigma  with  the 
other.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  dose  proximity  of  stigma 
and  anthers,  very  slight  ir- 
regularity in  the  movements 
of  the  visiting  insect  will 
cause  self-pollination,  which 
may  also  occur  by  the  drop- 
ping of  pollen  from  the 
anthers  of  the  larger  stamens  across  to  show  the 
on  to  the  stigma.  cotyledons.     (After  Baillon.) 

Crudferae  is  a  large  order      a,  Ch^aiMus  Cheiri  (X8). 
containing  nearly  300  genera      B,  Sisymbrium  AlUaria  (X7). 

and  about    1200  spedes.      It      ^nm  i-s  arc  from  Sruburnr-i  CiMaeb 

has  a  world-wide  distribution,  *-*<"«.  bx  pomta^  ^  G-wt  Ftadw. 
but  finds  its  chief  development  in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones, 
especially  of  the  oorthem  hemisphere,  and  as  Alpine  plants.  In 
the  subdivision  of  the  order  into  tribes  use  is  made  of  differences 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit  and  the  manner  of  folding  of  the  embryo. 
When  the  fruit  is  several  times  longer  than  broad  it  is  known  as  a 
siliqua,  as  in  stock  or  wallflower;  when  about  as  long  as  broad, 
a  silicula,  as  in  shepherd's  pune. 
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The   order   is   well   represented   in   BriUiin — among   others 
by  NiuturHum  (N.  o^cinale,  water-cress),  Arabia  (rock-cress), 
Cardamine    (bitter-ciess).    Sisymbrium    (hedge    mustard,    &c.; 
S.  Irio  is  London  rocket, 
so-called  because  it  sprang 
up  after  the  fire  of  1666), 
Srassica  (cabbage  and  mus- 
tard), Diplolaxis  (rocket), 
Cocklearia    (scurvy-grass), 
Cii^jt:fia(shepherd'spurse), 
Ltpidium  (cress),    Thlaspi 
(penny-cress),  Cakile  (sea 
rocket),  £a^AanuJ  (radish), 
and  others.    Of  economic 
importance  are  species  of 
Brassica,    including    mus- 
tard    (B.     nigra),     white 
mustard,  used  when  young 
in  salads  (B.alba),  cabbage 
(q.v.)    and    its    numerous 
forms  derived  from  B.  oiar- 
acea,  turnip  (B.  campestris), 
and    swede    {B.    Napus), 
Raphanus  sativus  (radish), 
Cochlearia       Armoracio 
(horse -radish),  Nasturtium 
Fig.  6.— Honesty  {Lunaria  biennis),   officinale       (water  -  cress), 
showing  Flower  and  Fruit.     Reduced,  Lepidium  sativum  (garden 
ciess).    /joitjaSordsablue 
dye,woad.     Manyof  thegeneraareknownas  ornamental  garden 
plants;  such  are  Cheirantkus  (wallflower),   Matthiola   (stock), 
Iberis  (candy-tuft),  Alyssum  (Alison),  Hesperis  (dame's  violet), 
Lunaria  (honesty)  (fig.  6),  Aubrietia  and  others. 
.     CRUDEH,  ALEXANDER  (1701-1770), authorofthewell-known 
concordance  {g.v.)  to  the  English  Bible,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  31st  of  May  1701.     He  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school,  Aberdeen,  and  studied  at  Marischal  College,  intending 
to  enter  the  ministry.     He  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  but 
soon  after  began  to  show  signs  of  insanity  owing  to  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love.     After  a  term  of  confinement  he  recovered  and 
removed  to  London.     In  tjii  he  had  an  engagement  as  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  a  country  squire  living  at  Eton  Hall,  South- 
gate,  and  also  held  a  similar  post  at  Ware.     Years  afterwards, 
in  an  application  for  the  title  of  bookseller  to  the  queen,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  for  some  years  corrector  for  the  press  in 
Wild  Court.     This  probably  refers  to  this  time.     In  1729  be  was 
employed  by  the  lotb  earl  of  Derby  as  a  reader  and  secretary, 
but  was  discharged  on  the  7th  of  July  for  bis  ignorance  of  French 
pronunciation.     He  then  lodged  in  a  house  in  Soho  frequented 
exclusively  by  Frenchmen,  and  took  lessons  in  the  language 
in  the  hope  of  getting  back  his  post  with  the  earl,  but  when  he 
went  to  Knowsley  in  Lancashire,  the  earl  would  not  see  him. 
He  returned  to  London  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in  the 
Royal  Exchange.     In  April  1735  he  obtained  the  title  of  book- 
seller to  the  queen  by  recommendation  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
most  of  the  Whig  aldermen.     The  post  was  an  unremunerative 
sinecure.    In  1737  he  finished  his  concordance,  which,  he  says, 
was  the  work  of  several  years.     It  was  presented  to  the  queen 
on  the  3rdot  November  1 737,  a  fortnight  before  her  death. 

Although  Cruden's  biblical  labours  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word  among  English-speaking  people,  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  immediate  profit,  and  his  mind  again 
became  unhinged.  In  spite  of  his  earnest  and  self-denying  piety, 
and  his  exceptional  intellectual  powers,  he  developed  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  his  life  was  marred  by  a  harmless  but  ridiculous 
egotism,  which  so  nearly  bordered  on  insanity  that  his  friends 
sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to  have  him  confined.  He  paid 
unwelcome  addresses  to  a  widow,  and  was  confined  in  a  madhouse 
in  Bethnal  Green.  On  his  release  he  published  a  pamphlet 
dedicated  to  Lord  H.  (probably  Harrington,  secretary  of 
state)  entitled  The  London  Ciliten  exceedingly  injured,  or  a 
British  Inquisition  Displayed.     He  also  published  an  account  of 
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his  trial,  dedicated  to  the  king.  In  December  1740  he  writes  to 
Sir  H.  Sloane  saying  he  has  been  employed  since  July  as  Latin 
usbu-  in  a  boarding-school  at  Enfield.  He  then  found  work  as 
a  proof-readei,  and  several  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
are  said  to  have  owed  their  accuracy  to  his  care.  He  super- 
intended the  printing  of  one  of  Matthew  Henry's  commentaries, 
and  in  1750  printed  a  small  Compendium  of  tke  Hi^y  Bible  (an 
abstract  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter),  and  also  reprinted  a 
larger  edition  of  the  Concordance. 

About  this  time  he  adopted  the  title  of  "  Alexander  the 
Corrector,"  and  assumed  the  office  of  correcting  the  morals  of 
the  nation,  especially  with  r^;ard  to  swearing  and  Sunday 
observance.  For  this  office  he  beUeved  himself  divinely  com- 
missioned, but  he  petitioned  parliament  for  a  formal  appoint- 
ment in  this  capacity.  In  AprU  1755  he  printed  a  letter  to  tbe 
speaker  and  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  abont 
the  same  time  an  "  Address  to  the  King  and  Parliament,"  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  sponge,  with  which  he  effaced  all 
inscriptions  which  he  thought  contrary  to  good  morals.  In 
September  1753,  through  being  involved  in  a  street  brawl,  he 
was  confined  in  an  asylum  in  Chelsea  for  seventeen  days  at  the 
instance  of  his  sister,  Mrs  Wild.  He  brought  an  unsuccessful 
action  against  his  friends,  and  seriously  proposed  that  they 
should  go  into  confinement  as  an  atonement.  He  published 
an  account  of  this  second  restraint  in  "  The  Adventures  of 
Alexander  the  Corrector."  He  made  attempts  to  present  to 
the  king  in  person  an  account  of  bis  trial,  and  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  one  of  his  predicted  honours.  In  1754  he  was 
nominated  as  parliamentary  candidate  for  the  dty  of  London, 
but  did  not  go  to  the  poll.  In  1755  he  paid  unwelcome  addresses 
to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  of  Newingtqn  (1640-1722), 
and  then  published  his  letters  and  the  history  of  his  repulse 
in  the  third  part  of  his  "  Adventures."  In  June  and  July  1755 
he  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  was  treated  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  learning  by  officials  and  residents  in  both 
universities,  hut  experienced  some  boisterous  fooling  at  the 
hands  of  the  undergraduates.  At  Cambridge  he  was  knighted 
with  mock  ceremonies.  There  he  appointed  "  deputy  cor- 
rectors "  to  represent  him  in  the  university.  He  also  visited 
Eton,  Windsor,  Tonbridge  and  Westminster  schools,  where  he 
appointed  four  boys  to  be  his  deputies.  (An  Admonition  to 
Cambridge  is  preserved  among  letters  from  J.  Neville  of 
Emmanuel  to  Dr  Cox  Macro,  in  the  British  Museum.)  The 
Corrector's  Earnest  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
published  in  r756,  was  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon. 
In  1762  he  saved  an  ignorant  seaman,  Richard  Potter,  from  the 
gallows,  and  in  1763  published  a  pamphlet  recording  the  history 
of  the  case.  Against  John  Wilkes,  whom  he  hated,  he  wrote  a 
small  pamphlet,  and  used  to  delete  with  his  sponge  the  number 
45  wherever  he  found  it,  this  being  the  offensive  number  of  the 
North  Briton.  In  i76g  he  lectured  in  Aberdeen  as  "  Corrector," 
and  distributed  copies  of  the  fourth  commandment  and  various 
religious  tracts.  The  wit  that  made  his  eccentricities  palatable 
is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  how  he  gave  to  a  conceited  young 
minister  whose  appearance  displeased  him  A  Mother's  Catechism 
dedicated  to  the  young  and  ignorant.  The  Scripture  Dictiormry,  com- 
piled about  tbb  Ximt,  was  printed  in  Aberdeen  in  two  volumes 
shortly  after  his  death.  AlexanderChalmers,whoinhis  boyhood 
heard  Cruden  lecture  in  Aberdeen  and  wrote  his  biography,  says 
that  a  verbal  index  to  Milton,  which  accompanied  the  edition  of 
Thomas  Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  in  1769,  was  Cruden's. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Bible  Concordance  was  publbhed  in 
1 76 1,  and  presented  to  the  king  in  person  on  the  :z  ist  of  December. 
The  third  appeared  in  1769.  Both  contain  a  pleasing  portrait 
of  the  author.  He  is  said  to  have  gained  £800  by  these  two 
editions.  He  returned  to  London  from  Aberdeen,  and  died 
suddenly  while  praying  in  his  lodgings  in  Camden  Passage, 
Islington,  on  the  1st  of  November  1770.  He  was  buried  in  the 
ground  of  a  Protestant  dissenting  congregation  in  Dead  Man's 
Place,  Southwark.  He  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  savings  for 
a  £5  bursary  at  Aberdeen,  which  preserves  his  name  on  the  list 
of  benefactors  of  the  university.  ^-^(^-  ^"-^  , 
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'  ORUftBN,  a  village  and  parish  on  tbe  £.  coast  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland.  Pop.  of  parish  (1901)  3444.  It  is  situated  at 
the  head  of  Cruden  Bay,  tgi  m.  N.N  j:.  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  railway  company's  branch  line  from 
Ellon  to  Boddam.  The  golf-course  of  18  holes  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Scotland,  and  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  good  bathingi 
There  b  some  good  fishing  at  Port  Erroli,  also  called  Ward  of 
Cruden.  Prehistoric  remains  have  been  found  in  the  parish, 
and  near  Ardendraught,  not  far  from  the  shore,  Malcolm  II. 
is  said  to  have  defeated  Canute  in  1014-  The  Water  of  Cruden, 
which  rises  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  flows  through  the  village  into 
the  North  Sea.  Slains  Castle,  a  seat  of  the  ear]  of  ErroU,  lies 
to  the  north  of  Cruden,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
old  castle  of  Slains,  about  5  m.  to  the  south-west,  near  the  point 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  "  St  Catherine  "  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  foundered  in  1588.  The  Bullers  of  Buchan  are  within 
i  m.  walk  of  Cruden. 

CRUELTT  (through  the  0.  Fr.  crwiili,  mod.  cruauti,  from 
the  Lat.  crudelUas),  the  intentional  infliction  of  pain  or  suSering. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  deal  here  with  the  legal  relations  involved. 
Statutwy  provision  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  protect  themselves  has  been  particularly  marlied 
in  the  igth  century.  The  increase  of  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  children,  lunatics  and  animals  is  a  proof  of  the  growing 
humanitarianism  of  the  age.  There  was  at  one  time  a  tendency 
among  jurists  to  question  vdiether,  for  instance,  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals  was  not  a  recognition  of  a  certain  quasi- 
right  in  animals,  or  whether  it  was  merely  that  such  eihibitions 
as  bull-  and  bear-baiting,  cock-fights,  &a,  were  demoraUzing  to 
the  puUic  geDN'ally.  The  true  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  first 
introduction  of  such  legislation  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
desire  for  the  promotion  of  humanity,  but  that  the  principle, 
for  the  recognition  of  which  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  had  to 
be  excused  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  the  plea  that  cruelty  had 
a  demoralizing  efiect  upon  spectators  (see  A.  V.  Dicey,  Ltiw 
and  Opinion  in  En^nd,  p.  188;  T.  E.  Holland,  Jitrisprudence, 
toth  ed.,  p.  373). 

Cnulty  to  Animals. — The  English  common  law  has  never 
taken  cognizance  of  the  commission  of  acts  of  cruelty  upon 
animstsi  and  direct  legislatiwi  upon  the  subject,  dating  from 
the  19th  century,  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  public  a^tatjon, 
supported  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  (founded  in  1834).  Various  acts  were  passed  in  1822 
(known  as  Martin's  Act),  iSssand  1837,  and  these  wefe  amended 
and  consolidated  by  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Acts  1S49  and  1854, 
which,  with  the  Wild  Aninula  in  Captivity  Protectioa  Act  1900, 
are  the  main  acts  upon  the  subject.  There  are  also,  in  addition, 
many  other  acCs  that  inqxise  certain  liabilities  in  respect  of 
animals  and  indirectly  prevent  cruelty.  The  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Acts  1849  and  1854  render  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine  prac- 
tically any  act  of  cruelty  to  an  animal^  such  acts  as  dubbing  a 
cock,  cropping  the  ears  of  a  dog  or  dishorning  cattle,  are  offences. 
The  latter  practice,  however,  is  allowed  both  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  courts  having  held  that  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  dishorning  outweigh  the  pain  caused  by  the 
<q>eration.  The  word  "  animal "  is  defined  as  meaning  "  any 
domestic  animal "  of  whatever  kind  or  ^tedes,  and  whether 
a  quadruped  or  noL  The  act  of  1849  also  forbids  bull-  and  bear- 
baiting,  or  fighting  between  any  kinds  of  animals;  requires 
the  provision  of  food  and  water  to  animab  impounded;  lays 
down  regulations  as  to  the  treatment  of  animals  sent  for 
slaughter,  and  imposes  a  penalty  for  improperly  conveying 
animals.  The  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  Protection  Act  1900 
extends  to  wild  animals  in  captivity  that  protection  which  the 
acts  of  1849  and  1854  conferred  on  domestic  animals,  making 
exception  of  any  act  done  or  any  omission  in  the  preparation 
of  wniwl"  for  the  food  of  man  or  for  sport.  The  word  "animal" 
in  the  act  includes  bird,  beast,  fish  or  reptile.  The  Dogs  Act 
1865  rendered  owners  of  dogs  liable  for  injuries  to  catUe  and 
sheep;  the  Dogs  Act  1906  extended  the  owner's  liability  for 
injury  done  to  any  cattle  by  a  dog,  and  further,  where  a  dog 
is  proved  to  have  injured  cattle  or  chased  sheep  it  may  be  treated 


as  a  dangimius  dc%  and  must  be  kept  under  proper  control  or  be 
destr6yed.  The  Dru^ingof  Animab  Act  1876  imposes  a  penalty 
on  giving  poisonous  drugs  to  any  domestic  animal  unlawfully. 
The  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  1876  was  passed  for  the  putpose  of 
regulating  the  practice  of  vivisection  (q.9-).  The  Ground  Game 
Act  1880,  prohibits  night  shooting,  or  the  use  of  spring  traps 
above  ground  or  poison.  The  Injured  Animals  Act  1907 
enables  police  constables  to  cause  any  animal  when  mortally  or 
seriously  injured  to  be  slaughtered.  The  Diseases  of  Animals 
Act  1894  and  orders  under  it  are  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
animals  from  unnecessary  suffering,  as  well  as  from  disease. 
Finally,  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts  1880  to  1904,  with  various 
game  acts  (see  Game  Laws),  extend  the  protecrion  of  the  law 
to  wild  birds.  The  acts  establish  a  close  time  for  wild  birds 
and  impose  penalties  for  shooting  or  taking  them  within  that 
time;  prohibit  the  exposing  or  offering  for  sale  within  certain 
dates  any  wild  bird  recently  killed  or  taken  unless  bought  or 
received  from  some  person  residing  out  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  taking  or  destroying  of  wild  birds'  eggs,  the  setting  of  pole 
traps,  and  the  taking  of  a  wild  bird  by  means  of  a  hook  or  other 
similar  instrument. 

For  the  law  relating  to  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  see 
Children,  Law  Relating  to;  for  cruelty  in  the  sense  of  such 
conduct  as  entitles  a  husband  or  wife  to  judicial  separation 
see  DivOKCE.  (T.  A.  I.) 

CHUIKSHANK,  QBOaQE  (i792>i878),  English  artist. 
caricaturist  and  illustrator,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  a7th  of 
September  1792.  By  natural  disposition  and  collateral  circum- 
stances he  may  be  accepted  as  the  type  of  the  bom  humoristic 
artist  predestined  for  this  special  form  of  art.  His  grandfather 
had  taken  up  the  arts,  and  his  father,  Isaac  Cruikshsztk,  followed 
the  painter's  profession.  Amidst  these  surpoundings  the  children 
were  bom  and  brought  up,  their  first  playthings  the  materials 
of  the  arts  their  father  practised.  George  fallowed  the  family 
traditions  with  mnazing  facility,  easily  surpassing  his  compeen 
as  an  etcher.  When  the  father  died,  about  1811,  George,  still 
in  his  teens,  was  already  a  successful  and  popular  artist.  All 
his  acquisitions  were  native  gifts,  and  of  home-growth;  outside 
training,  or  the  serious  apprenticeship  to  art,  were  dispensed 
with,  under  the  necessity  of  worlting  for  immediate  profit.  This 
lack  of  academic  training  the  artist  at  times  found  cause  to 
regret,  and  at  some  intervals  he  made  exntions  to  cultivate 
the  knowledge  obtainable  by  studying  from  the  antique  and 
drawing  from  life  at  the  schools.  From  boyhood  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  turn  bis  artistic  talents  to  ready  account,  disposing 
of  designs  and  etchings  to  the  printsellers,  and  helping  his  father 
in  forwarding  his  plates.  Before  he  was  twenty  his  spirited  style 
and  talent  had  secured  popular  recognition;  the  contemporary 
of  Gillray,  Rowlandson,  AJken,  Heath,  Digbton,  and  the  estab- 
lished caricaturists  of  that  generation,  he  devel<qied  great  pro- 
ficiency as  an  etcher.  Gillray's  matured  and  trained  skill  had 
some  influence  upon  his  executive  powers,  and  when  the  older 
caricaturist  passed  away  in  181 5,  George  Cruikshank  had  already 
taken  iiis  place  as  a  satirist.  Prolific  and  dexterous  beyond  his 
competitors,  for  a  generation  he  delineated  Tories,  Whigs  and 
Radicals  with  fine  impartiality.  Satirical  capital  came  to  him 
from  every  public  event, — wars  abroad,  the  enemies  of  England 
(for  he  was  always  fervidly  patriotic),  the  camp,  the  court,  the 
senate,  the  Church;  low  life,  hi^  life;  the  humours  of  the 
people,  the  follies  of  the  great.  In  this  wonderful  gallery  the 
student  may  grasp  the  popular  side  of  most  questions  which  for 
the  time  being  engaged  public  attention.  George  Cruikshank's 
technical  and  manipulative  skill  as  an  etcher  was  such  that 
Ruskin  and  the  best  judges  have  placed  his  productions  in  the 
foremost  rank;  in  this  respect  his  worlts  have  been  compared 
favourably  with  the  masterpieces  of  etching.  He  died  at  363 
Hampstead  Road  on  the  ist  of  February  1878.  His  remains 
rest  in  St  Paul's  cathedral. 

A  vast  number  of  Cruikshank's  spirited  cartoons  were  pub- 
lished as  separate  caricatures,  all  coloured  by  hand;  otben 
formed  series,  or  were  contributed  to  satirical  magazines,  the 
Satirist,  Tmim  Talk,   The  Scourgf  (iSi  1-1816)  and  the  like 
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ephemeral  puUicatioiu.  In  conjunction  with  William  Hone's 
scathing  tracts,  G.  Cniiluhank  produced  political  satiies  to 
illustrate  the  series  of  facetiae  and  miscellanies,  like  The  Political 
House  that  Jack  BuiU  (1819). 

Of  a  more  geoiaUy  humoristic  order  arc  his  well-known  book 
illustrations,  now  so  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  inimitable  fun 
and  frolic,  among  other  qualities,  such  as  the  weird  and  terrible, 
in  which  he  excelled.  Early  in  this  series  came  The  Hutmrist 
(1819-1831)  and  Life  in  Paris  (iSai).  The  well-known  series  of 
Life  in  London,  conjointly  produced  by  the  brothers  I.  R.  and 
G.  Cniikwhank,  has  enjoyed  a  prolonged  reputation,  and  is  still 
sought  after  by  colkctors.  Grimm's  CoUtction  0}  German  Popviar 
Stories  (18^4-1816),  in  two  series,  with  21  inimiUUe  etchings, 
are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  G.  Cruikshank's 
reputation.  To  the  first  fourteen  volumes  (1837-1843}  of 
Bentley's  Miscdlany  Cruikahank  contributed  136  of  his  best 
plates,  etched  tm  steel,  including  the  famous  illustrations  to 
O/wer  Tvfist,  Jack  Skeppard,  Guy  Fawkes  and  The  Ingoldsby 
Legends.  For  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Cruikshank  illustrated 
Raokieooi  (1836)  and  The  Tower  of  London  (1840);  the  first  six 
volumes  of  Atnsworth's  Magazine  (1842-1844)  were  illustrated 
by  him  with  several  of  his  finest  suites  of  etchings.  For  C, 
Lever's  Arthur  O'Leary  he  supplied  10  full-page  etchings 
(1844},  and  3o  spirited  graphic  etchings  for  Maxwell's  lurid 
History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  in  179S  (1845).  Of  his  own 
speculations,  mention  must  be  made  of  George  Crviitskank's 
Omnibus  (1841)  and  George  Cruikskank's  Table  Book  (1845), 
as  well  as  his  Comic  Almanack  (1835-1853).  The  Life  of  Sir 
John  Falstajff  contained  ao  full-page  etchings  (1857-1858}. 
These  are  a  few  leading  items  amongst  the  thousands  of  illus- 
trations emanating  from  that  fertile  imagination.  As  an  enthusi- 
astic teetotal  advocate,  G.  Cruikshank  produced  a  long  series  of 
pictures  and  illustrations,  pictorial  pamphlets  and  tracts;  the 
best  known  of  these  are  The  Bottle,  8  plates  (1847),  with  iU 
sequel.  The  Drunkard's  Ckiidren,  8  plates  (1848),  with  the 
ambitious  work,  The  Worship  of  Bacchus,  pubUshed  by  sub- 
scription after  the  artist's  oil  painting,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  his  numerous 
admirers. 

See  CrutkshaHk's  Waltr-Cohurs,  with  introduction  by  Joseph 
Gtego  (Lmdon,  1903).  U-  Go.*) 

CRUHDEH.  JOHK  (d.  i8a8),  EngUsh  architectural  and 
nobiliary  designer.  Most  of  his  early  inspiration  was  drawn 
from  Chippendale  and  his  school,  but  he  fell  later  under  the 
influence  of  a  bastard  classicism.  He  produced  a  very  large 
number  of  designs  which  were  published  in  numerous  volumes; 
among  the  most  ambitious  were  ornamental  centres  for  ceilings 
in  which  he  introduced  cupids  with  bows  and  arrows.  Fame 
sounding  her  trumpet,  and  such  like  motives.  Sport  and  natural 
history  supplied  him  with  many  other  themes,  and  one  of  his 
ceiUngs  is  a  hunting  scene  rq>resenting  a  "  kilt."  His  principal 
works  were  Designs  for  Clings;  Convenient  and  Ornamental 
Architecture;  The  Carpenter's  Companion  for  Chinese  Railings, 
Gates,  &c.  (1770);  The  Joiner  and  Cahinit-maJeer's  Darling,  or 
Sixty  Designs  for  GiOhic,  Chinese,  Mosaic  and  Ornamental  Frets 
(1765);  and  The  Chimney  Piece  Maker's  Daily  Assistant  (1776). 
Much  of  his  work  was  either  absurd  or  valueless. 

CRUSADBi,  the  name  given  to  the  series  of  wars  for  delivering 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mahommedans,  so-called  from  the 
cross  worn  as  a  badge  by  the  crusaders.  By  analogy  the  term 
"  crusade  "  is  also  given  to  any  campaign  undertaken  in  the 
same  spirit. 

r.  The  Meaning  of  the  Crusades.— The  Crusades  may  be 
regarded  partly  as  the  decumanus  fluctms  in  the  surge  of  religious 
revival,  which  had  begun  in  western  Europe  during  the  lotk, 
and  had  mounted  high  during  the  irth  century;  partly  as  a 
chapter,  and  a  most  important  chapter,  in  the  history  of  the 
interaction  of  East  and  West.  Contemporaries  regarded  them 
in  the  former  of  these  two  aspects,  as  "  holy  wars  "  and  "  pil- 
'grims'  progresses  "  towards  Christ's  Sepulchre;  the  reflective 
eye  of  history  must  perhaps  regard  them  more  exclusively  from 
the  latter  point  of  view.    Considered  as  holy  wars  the  Crusades 


must  be  interpreted  by  the  ideas  of  an  age  which  was  »<"«'"■  *«^ 
by  the  spirit  of  otherworldllness,  and  accordingly  ruled  by  the 
clerical  power  which  represented  the  other  world.  They  are  a 
n4»9um  salutis  genus — a  new  path  to  Heaven,  to  tread  which 
counted  "  for  full  and  complete  satisfaction  "  pro  omm  poenitenii€ 
and  gave  "  forgiveness  of  sins  "  {peccaminum  remisstoY;  they 
are,  again,  the  "  foreign  policy  "  of  the  papacy,  directing  its 
faithful  subjects  to  the  great  war  of  Christianity  against  the 
infidel.  As  such  a  novum  sahtlis  genus,  the  Crusades  connect 
themselves  with  the  history  of  the  penitentiary  system;  as  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Church  they  belong  to  that  clerical  purifica- 
tion and  direction  of  feudal  society  and  its  instincts,  wbitA 
appears  in  the  institution  of  "  God's  Truce  "  and  in  chivalrjr 
itself.  The  penitentiary  system,  according  to  which  the  priest 
enforced  a  code  of  moral  law  in  the  confessional  by  the  sanctMm 
of  penance — penance  which  must  be  performed  as  a  conditiMi 
of  admission  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist — had  been 
from  early  times  a  great  instrument  in  the  civilization  of  the 
raw  Germanic  races.  Penance  might  consist  in  fasting;  it 
might  consist  in  flagellation;  it  might  consist  in  pilgrimage. 
The  penitentiary  pilgrimage,  which  seems  to  have  beui  practised 
as  early  as  a.d.  700,  was  twice  blessed;  not  only  was  it  an  an 
of  atonement  in  itself,  like  fasting  and  ^gellation;  it  also  gained 
for  the  pilgrim  the  merit  of  having  stood  on  holy  ground.  Undn 
the  influence  of  the  Cluniac  revival,  which  began  in  the  loth 
century,  pilgrimages  became  increasingly  frequent;  and  the 
goal  of  pilgrimage  was  often  Jerusalem.  Pilpims  who  were 
travelling  to  Jerusalem  joined  themselves  in  companies  for 
security,  and  marched  under  arms;  the  pilgrims  of  ro64,  who 
were  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Maiiu,  numbered  some 
7000  men.  When  the  First  Crusade  finally  came,  wliat  was 
it  but  a  penitentiary  pilgrimage  under  arms — with  the  one 
additional  object  of  conquering  the  goal  of  pilgrimage  ?  That 
the  Pilgrims'  Progress  should  thus  have  turned  Into  a  Holy  War 
is  a  fact  readily  explicable,  when  we  turn  to  consider  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Church,  during  the  nth  century,  to  purify,  or  at 
any  rate  to  direct,  the  feudal  instinct  for  private  war  {Fehde). 
Since  the  dose  of  the  loth  century  diocesan  rouncils  in  France 
had  been  busily  acting  as  legislatures,  and  enacting  "  forms  of 
peace  "  for  the  maintenance  of  God's  Peace  or  Truce  (Pax  Dei 
or  Treuga  Dei).  In  each  diocese  there  had  arisen  a  judicature 
(judices  pacts)  to  decide  when  the  form  had  been  broken;  axA 
an  executive,  or  communitas  pacis,  had  been  formed  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  judicature.  But  it  was  nt  easier  thing  to 
consecrate  the  fighting  instinct  than  to  curb  it;  and  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry  represents  such  a  clerical  consecration,  for  ideal 
ends  and  noble  purposes,  of  the  martial  impulses  which  the 
Church  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  check.  In  the  same  way 
the  Crusades  themselves  may  be  regarded  aa  a  stage  in  the 
clerical  reformation  of  the  fighting  laymen.  As  chivalry  directed 
the  layman  to  defend  what  was  right,  so  the  i^eaching  of  the 
Crusades  directed  him  to  attack  what  was  wrong— the  poueasioa 
by  "  infidels  "  of  the  Sepulchre  of  ChrisL  The  Crusades  are  the 
oSensive  side  of  cbival^:  chivalry  is  their  parent — as  it  is  also 
their  child.  The  knight  who  joined  the  Crusades  might  thus 
still  indulge  the  bellicose  side  of  his  genius — under  the  aegis  and 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Church;  and  in  so  doing  he  would  also 
attain  what  the  spiritual  side  of  his  nature  ardently  sought — 
a  perfect  salvation  and  remission  of  sins.  He  mi^t  butcher  all 
day,  till  he  waded  ankle-deep  in  blood,  and  then  at  niglitfaU 
kneel,  sobbing  for  very  joy,  at  the  altar  of  the  Sepulchre — for 
was  he  not  red  from  the  winepress  of  the  Lord?  One  can 
readily  understand  the  popularity  of  the  Crusades,  when  <H>e 
reflects  that  they  permitted  men  to  get  to  the  othw  woiid  by 
fighting  hard  on  earth,  and  allowed  them  to  gain  the  fruits  of 
asceticism  by  the  ways  of  hedonism.  Nor  was  the  Church  merely 
able,  through  the  Crusades,  to  direct  the  martial  instincts  of 

'Fulcher  of  Chartrcs,  i,  i.     For  -mhxt  followa,  with  regard  to  the 

of  t}teTTa  iuto  the  Holy  War,  d.  eipecially  the 

i^c —    I  im-cuaot  contra  infideles  ad  pugnam  jam  indpi  dignam 

qui  3bu»ve  privatum  certamen  contra  fiddes  consueacebant 
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■  feudftl  Bodety;  it  was  abo  aUe  to  pumic  the  object  of  its 
own  immediate  policy,  and  to  attempt  the  universal  tUfiusioii  of 
Christiamty,  even  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  over  the  whole  of 
the  known  world. 

Thus  was  renewed,  on  a  greater  scale,  that  ancient  feud  of 
East  and  West,  whidi  has  never  died.  For  a  thousand  years, 
from  the  Hegira  in  633  to  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683,  the  peril 
of  a  Mahommedan  conquest  of  Europe  was  almost  continually 
present  From  this  point  of  view,  the  Crusades  appear  as  a 
reaction  of  the  West  against  the  pressure  of  the  East — a  reaction 
which  carried  the  West  into  the  East,  and  founded  a  Latin  and 
Christian  kingdom  on  the  shores  of  Asia.  They  protected  Eurt^M 
from  the  new  revival  of  Mahommedanism  under  the  Turks; 
they  gave  it  a  time  of  rest  in  which  the  Western  civilization  of 
the  middle  ages  developed.  But  the  relation  of  East  and  West 
during  the  Crusades  was  not  merely  hostile  or  negative.  The 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  the  meeting-place  of  two 
civilizations:  on  its  soil  the  East  learned  from  the  West,  and — 
perhaps  still  more — the  West  learned  from  the  East.  The 
culture  developed  in  the  West  during  the  13th  century  was  not 
only  permitted  to  develop  by  the  protection  of  the  Crusades, 
It  grew  upon  materials  which  the  Crusades  enabled  it  to  import 
from  the  East.  Yet  the  debt  of  Europe  to  the  Crusades  in  this 
last  respect  has  perhaps  been  unduly  emphasized.  Sicily  was 
Slill  more  the  meeting-place  of  East  and  West  than  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem;  and  the  Arabs  of  Spain  gave  more  to  the  culture 
of  Europe  than  the  Arabs  of  Syria. 

a.  Historical  Caitsa  of  Ike  Crutada. — Within  fifteen  years 
of  the  Hegira  Jerusalem  fell  before  the  aims  of  Omar  (637), 
and  it  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mahommedaii 
rulers  till  the  end  of  the  First  Ciusade.  For  centuries,  however,  a 
lively  intercourse  was  maintained  l>etween  the  Latin  Church  in 
Jerusalem,  which  the  clemency  of  the  Arab  conquerors  tolerated, 
and  the  Christians  of  the  West.  Chariemagne  in  particular  was 
closely  connected  with  Jerusalem:  the  patriarch  sent  him  the 
keys  of  the  city  and  a  standard  in  800;  and  in  S07  Hanm 
al-Rashid  recognized  this  symbolical  cession,  and  acknowledged 
Charlemagne  as  protector  of  Jerusalem  and  owner  of  the  church 
(rf  the  Sepulchre.  Chariemagne  founded  a  hospital  and  a  library 
in  the  Holy  City;  and  later  legend,  when  it  made  him  the  &ist 
of  cnisadraB  and  the  conqueror  of  the  K<Ay  Land,  was  not 
without  some  basis  of  fact.  The  connexion  lasted  during  the 
9th  century;  kings  like  Alfred  of  England  and  Louis  of  Germany 
sent  contributions  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
acquired  estates  in  the  West.  During  the  roth  century  this 
intercoursestillcontinued;but  in  the  nth  century  interruptions 
b^an  to  come.  The  fanatidam  of  the  caliph  Hakim  destroyed 
the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  and  ended  the  Frankish  protectorate 
(loio);  and  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Places,  a  source  of  strife 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Crimean  War,  passed  to  the  Byzantine  empire  in 
I03I.  This  latter  change  in  itself  made  pilgrimages  from  the 
West  increamngly  difficult:  the  Byzantines,  especially  after 
the  schism  oi  1054,  did  not  seek  to  smooth  the  way  of  the 
pilgrim,  and  Victor  II.  had  to  complain  to  the  empress  Theodora 
of  the  exactions  practised  by  her  officials.  But  still  woise  for 
tile  Latins  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljukian  Turlu 
in  1071.  Without  being  intolerant,  the  Turks  were  a  rougher 
and  ruder  race  than  the  Arabs  of  Egypt  whom  they  displaced; 
while  the  wars  between  the  Fatlmites  of  Egypt  and  the  Abbasids 
of  Bagdad,  whose  cause  was  represented  by  the  Seljuka,  made 
Syria  (one  of  the  natural  battle-grounds  of  history)  into  a 
troubled  and  unquiet  region.  The  native  Christians  suffered; 
the  pilgrims  of  the  West  found  their  way  made  still  more  difficult, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  greater  numbers  than  aver  were  throng- 
ing to  the  East.  Western  Christians  could  not  but  feel  hankered 
and  checked  in  their  natural  movement  towards  the  fountain- 
head  of  theii  religion,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
ultimately  endeavour  to  dear  the  way.  In  much  the  same  way, 
at  a  later  date  and  in  a  lesser  sphere,  the  dosing  of  the  trade- 
routes  by  the  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  led  traders  to 
endeavour  to  find  new  channels,  and  issued  in  the  rounding  of 


the  Cape  of  Good  H<^  and  the  discovery  of  America.  Nor, 
indeed,  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  search  for  new  and  more 
direct  connexions  with  the  routes  of  Oriental  trade  is  one  of  the 
motives  underlying  the  Crusades  themselves,  and  leading  to 
what  may  be  called  the  13th-century  discovery  of  Asia. 

It  was  thus  natural,  for  these  reasons,  that  the  conquest  ot 
the  Holy  Land  should  gradually  become  an  object  for  the 
ambition  of  Western  Christianity — an  object  which  the  papacy, 
eager  to  realize  its  dream  of  a  universal  Church  subject  to  ita 
sway,  would  naturally  cherish  and  attempt  to  advance.  Two 
causes  combined  to  make  this  object  still  more  natural  and 
more  de&nite.  On  the  one  hand,  the  reconquest  of  lost  territories 
from  the  Mahommedans  by  Christian  powers  liad  been  proceeding 
steadily  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  First  Crusade; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  F^astem  empire  after  1071 
was  a  dear  and  definite  summons  to  the  Christian  West,  and 
proved,  in  the  event,  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  holy  war. 
As  early  as  970  the  recovery  of  the  territories  lost  to  Mahom- 
medanism in  the  East  had  been  begun  by  emperors  like  Nicfr- 
phoras  Phocaa  and  John  Zimisces:  they  had  pushed  their 
conquests,  if  only  for  a  time,  as  far  as  Antioch  and  Edessa,  and 
the  temporary  occupation  of  Jerusalem  is  attributed  to  the  East 
Roman  arms.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
Spain,  the  Omayyad  caliphate  was  verging  to  its  fall:  the  long 
Spanish  crusade  against  the  Moor  had  begun;  and  in  1018 
Roger  de  Toeni  was  already  leading  Kormans  into  Catalonia  to 
the  aid  of  the  native  Spaniard.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  fight  between  Christian  and  Mahommedan  had  been 
long,  but  was  finally  inclining  in  favour  of  the  Christian.  The 
Arabs  had  begun  the  conquest  of  Sicily  from  the  East  Roman 
empire  in  817,  and  they  had  attacked  the  mainland  of  Italy  as 
early  as  S40.  The  popes  had  put  themsdvea  at  the  head  of 
Italian  resistance:  in  848  Leo  IV.  is  already  promising  a  sure 
and  certain  hope  of  salvation  to  those  who  die  in  defence  of  the 
cross;  and  by  916,  with  the  capture  of  the  Arab  fortress  on  the 
Garigliano,  Italy  was  safe.  Then  came  the  reconquest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands  near  Italy.  The  Pisans  conquered 
Sardinia  at  the  instigation  of  Benedict  VIII.  about  1016; 
and,  in  a  thirty  years'  war  which  lasted  from  1060  to  1090,  the 
Normans,  under  a  banner  blessed  by  Popt  Alexander  IL, 
wrested  Sicily  from  the  Arabs.  The  Noiman  conquest  of  Sicily 
may  with  justice  be  called  a  crusade  before  the  Crusades; 
and  it  cannot  but  have  given  some  impulse  to  that  later 
attempt  to  wrest  Syria  frcMn  the  Mahommedans,  in  which  the 
virtual  leader  was  Bohemund,  a  sdon  of  the  same  house  which 
had  conquered  Sicily.  But  while  the  Christiana  of  the  West 
were  thus  winning  fresh  ground  from  the  Mahornmedans,  in 
the  course  of  the  nth  century,  the  Elast  Roman  empire  bad  now 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  a  Mahommedan  revival  under  the  Seljuks— 
a  revival  which,  while  it  crushed  for  a  time  the  Greeks,  only 
acted  as  a  new  incenrive  to  the  Latins  to  carry  their  arms  to 
the  East.  The  Seljukian  Turks,  first  the  mercenaries  and  then 
the  masters  of  the  caliph,  had  given  new  life  to  the  decadent 
caliphate  of  Bagdad.  Under  the  rule  of  their  sultans,  who 
assumed  the  rAle  of  mayors  of  the  palace  in  Bagdad  about  the 
middle  of  the  nth  century,  they  pushed  westwards  towards 
the  caliphate  of  Egypt  and  the  East  Roman  empire.  While 
they  wrested  Jerusalem  from  the  former  (107 1),  in  the  same  year 
they  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Eastern  emperor  at 
Manzikert.  The  result  of  the  defeat  was  the  loss  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor;  the  dominions  of  the  Turks  extended  to 
the  sea  of  Marmais.  An  appeal  for  assif  'ance,  such  as  was  often 
to  be  heard  again  in  succeeding  centuries,  was  sent  by  Michael 
VII.  of  Constantinople  to  Gregory  VII.  in  1073.  Gregory 
listened  to  the  appeal;  he  projected-  not,  indeed,  as  has  often 
been  said,  a  crusade,'  but  agreat  expedition,  which  should  n 


i  pope  still  earlier  than  Gregoo'  VII.  with 
Silvester  1 1 .  is  laid  to  have  preached  a  seDnal 
expedition  tor  tbe  recoveiy  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  same  praaoung  is 
attributed  to  Sernus  IV.  in  ion.  But  the  supposed  letter  of 
Silvester  is  a  later  torgcry;  and  in  tooo  the  way  of  Uie  Christian  to 
Jerusalem  was  still  free  and  open. 
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Asia  Minor  for  the  E&stem  empire,  in  return  for  a  unkm  of  tbe 
Eastern  with  the  Western  Church.  In  1074  Gw^ry  actually 
assembled  a  considerable  army;  but  his  disagreement  with 
Robert  Guiscard,  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  in- 
vestitures, hindered  the  realization  of  his  plans,  and  the  only 
result  was  a  precedent  and  a  suggestion  for  the  events  of  1095. 
The  appeal  of  Michael  VII.  was  re-echoed  by  Alexius  Conmenus 
himself.  Brave  and  sage  as  he  was,  he  could  hardly  cope  at  one 
and  the  same  time  with  the  hostility  of  the  Normana  on  the  west, 
of  the  Petchenegs  (Patzinaks)  on  the  north,  and  of  the  Seljuks 
on  tbe  east  and  south.  Already  in  1087  and  1088  he  had  appealed 
to  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  verbally  and  by  letter,*  for  troops; 
and  Baldwin  had  answered  the  appeal.  Tbe  same  appeal  was 
made,  more  than  once,  to  Urban  II.;  and  the  answer  was  the 
First  Crusade.  The  First  Crusade  was  not,  indeed,  what  Alenua 
had  asked  or  expected  to  receive.  He  had  appealed  for  rein- 
forcements to  recover  Asia  Minor;  he  received  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops,  independent  of  him,  and  intending  to 
conquer  Jerusalem  for  themselves,  though  they  might  incident- 
ally recover  Asia  Minor  for  the  Eastern  empire  on  their  way. 
Aleziua  may  almost  be  compared  to  a  magician,  who  has  uttered 
a  charm  to  summon  a  ministering  spirit,  and  is  surrounded  on  the 
instant  by  legions  of  demons.  In  truth  the  appeal  of  Alexius 
had  set  free  forces  in  the  West  which  were  independent  of,  and 
even  ultimately  hostile  to,  the  interests  of  the  E^astem  empire- 

The  primary  force,  which  thus  transmuted  an  appeid  for 
reinforcements  into  a  holy  war  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
was  the  Church.  The  creative  thought  of  the  middle  ages  is 
clerical  thought.  It  is  the  Church  which  creates  the  Carolingian 
empire,  because  the  clergy  thinks  in  terms  of  empire.  It  is 
the  Church  which  creates  the  First  Crusade,  because  the  clergy 
believes  in  penitentiary  pilgrimages,  and  the  war  against  the 
Seljuks  can  be  turned  into  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Sepulchre; 
be«iuse,  again,  it  wishes  to  direct  the  fighting  instinct  of  the 
laity,  and  the  consecrating  name  of  Jerusalem  provides  an 
unimpeachable  channel;  above  all,  because  the  papacy  desires 
a  perfect  and  universal  Church,  and  a  perfect  and  universal 
Church  must  rule  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  regard  the  Crusades  (as  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the 
Carolingian  empire)  as  a  jfrure  creation  of  the  Church,  oiaamerdy 
due  to  the  pdicy  of  a  theocracy  directing  men  to  the  holy  war 
which  is  the  only  war  pos»ble  for  a  theocracy.  It  woidd  be 
almost  truer,  though  only  half  the  truth,  to  say  that  the  clergy 
gave  the  name  of  Crusade  to  sanctify  interests  and  ambitions 
which,  while  set  on  other  ends  than  those  of  the  Church,  happened 
to  coincide  in  their  choice  of  means.  There  was,  for  instance,  the 
ambition  of  the  adventiuer  prince,  the  younger  son,  eager  to 
carve  a  principality  in  the  far  East,  of  whom  Bohemund  is  the 
type;  there  was  the  interest  of  Italian  towns,  amjous  to  acquire 
the  products  of  the  East  more  directly  and  cheaply,  by  erecting 
their  own  emporia  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The  farmer 
was  the  driving  force  which  made  the  First  Crusade  successful, 
where  later  Crusades,  without  its  stimulus,  for  the  most  part 
failed;  the  latter  was  the  one  staunch  ally  which  alone  enabled 
Baldwin  I.  and  Baldwin  II.  to  create  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
So  far  as  the  Crusades  led  to  permanent  material  results  in  the 
East,  they  did  so  in  virtue  ol  these  two  forces.  Unregulated 
enthusiasm  might  of  itself  have  achieved  little  or  nothing; 
enthusiasm  caught  and  guided  by  the  astute  Norman,  and  the 
no  less  astute  Venetian  or  Genoese,  could  not  but  achieve 
tangible  results.  The  principality  or  the  emporium,  it  is  true, 
would  supply  motives  to  the  prince  and  the  merchant  only; 
and  it  may  be  urged  that  to  the  mass  of  the  crusaders  the  religious 
motive  was  all  in  all.  In  this  way  we  may  return  to  the  view 
that  the  First  Crusade,  at  any  rate,  was  un  fail  eccUsiastique. 

'  The  comte  de  Riant  impugned  the  authenticity  of  Alexius'  letter 
to  the  count  of  Flanders.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  versions  of 
this  letter  which  we  posaeas,  and  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  later 
writings  like  Guibert  de  Nogent,  are  apocryphal ;  Alexius  can  hardly 
have  held  out  the  bait  at  the  beauty  of  Greek  women,  or  have  written 
that  he  preferred  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  the  Latins  rather  than 
that  <rf  the  Turks.  But  it  is  alM  probable  that  these  apocryphal 
._j^..  — ,  i„_^  —  g  genuine  original. 


are  baaed  ry 


It  Is  indeed  true  that  to  thousands  the  hope  of  acquiring  spiritual 
merit  must  have  been  a  great  motive;  it  is  also  true,  as  the 
records  of  crusading  sermons  show,  that  there  was  a  strong 
dement  of  "  revivalism  "  in  the  Crusades,  and  that  thousands  were 
hurried  into  taking  the  cross  by  a  gust  of  that  uncontrollable 
enthusiasm  which  is  excited  by  revivalist  meetings  to-day. 
But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  were  motives  of  tUs 
world  to  attract  the  masses  to  the  Crusades.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence at  home  drove  men  to  emigrate  hopefully  to  the  golden 
East.  In  IO04  there  was  pestilence  from  Flanders  to  Bohemia: 
in  lOQS  there  was  famine  in  Lorraine.  Prancigenis  occidmUdibus 
facile  persuader*  poUrat  sua  rwa  rditujuen;  nam  GaUias  per 
annos  aliquot  nunc  sediHo  chilis,  nunc  fames,  nunc  mortalitas 
nimis  affiixerat}  No  wonder  that  a  stream  of  emigration  set 
towards  the  East,  such  as  would  in  modem  times  flow  towards 
a  newly  discovered  gold-field — a  stream  carrying  in  its  turbid 
waters  much  refuse,  tramps  and  bankrupts,  camp-followers 
and  huckstera,  fugitive  monks  and  escaped  villeins,  and  marked 
by  the  same  motley  grouping,  the  same  fever  of  life,  the  same 
alternations  of  affluence  and  beggary,  which  mark  the  rush  for 
a  gold-field  to-day. 

Such  were  the  forces  set  in  movement  by  Urban  11.,  when, 
after  holding  a  synod  at  Piacenza  (March,  logs),  and  receiving 
there  fresh  appeals  from  Alexius,  he  moved  to  Clermont,  in  the 
S.£.  of  France,  and  there  on  the  36th  of  November  delivered 
the  great  speech  which  was  followed  by  the  First  Crusade.  In 
this  speech  he  appealed,  indeed,  for  help  for  the  Greeks,  auxilio 
.  .  .  saepe  acdamato  indigis  (Fulcher  i.  c.  i.);  but  the  gist 
of  his  speech  was  the  need  of  Jerusalem.  Let  the  truce  of  God 
be  observed  at  home;  and  let  the  arms  of  Christians  be  directed 
to  the  winning  of  Jerusalem  in  an  expedition  which  should 
count  for  full  and  complete  penance.  Like  Gregory,  Urban  had 
thus  sought  for  aid  for  the  Eastern  empire;  unlike  Gregory, 
who  had  only  mentioned  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  a  single  letter, 
and  then  casually,  he  had  struck  the  note  of  Jerusalem.  The 
insUnt  cries  of  Deus  vult  which  answered  the  note  showed  that 
Urban  had  struck  aright.  Thousands  at  once  took  the  cross; 
the  first  was  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy,  whom  Urban  named  his 
legate  and  made  leader  of  the  First  Crusade  (for  the  holy  war, 
according  to  Urban's  original  conception,  must  needs  he  led 
by  a  clerk).  Fixing  the  isth  of  August  1096  as  the  time  for 
the  departure  of  the  crusaders,  and  Constantinople  as  the  general 
rendezvous.  Urban  returned  from  France  to  Italy.  It  is  notice- 
able that  it  was  on  French  soil  that  the  seed  had  been  sown.* 
Preached  on  French  soil  by  a  pope  of  French  descent,  the 
Crusades  began — and  they  continued — as  essentially  a  French 
(or  perhaps  better  Norman-French)  enterprise;  and  the  kingdom 
which  they  established  in  the  East  was  essentially  a  French 
kingdom,  in  its  speech  and  its  customs,  its  virtues  and  its  vices. 
It  was  natural  that  France  should  be  the  home  of  the  Crusades. 
She  was  already  the  home  of  the  Cluniac  movement,  the  centre 
from  which  radiated  the  truce  of  God,  the  chosen  place  of 
chivalry;  she  could  supply  a  host  of  feudal  nobles,  somewhat 
loosely  tied  to  their  place  in  society,  and  ready  to  break  loose 
for  a  great  enterprise;  she  had  suffered  from  battle  and  murder, 
pestilence  and  famine,  from  which  any  escape  was  welcome. 
To  the  Normans  particularly  the  Crusades  had  an  intimate 
appeal.  Theyappealed  to  theold  Noise  instinct  for  wandering — 
an  instinct  which,  as  it  had  long  before  sent  the  Norseman 
eastward  to  find  his  El  Dorado  of  Micklegarth,  could  now  find 
a  natural  outlet  in  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem:  they  appealed 
to  the  Norman  religiosity,  which  had  made  them  a  people  of 
pilgrims,  the  allies  of  the  papacy,  and,  in  England  and  Sicily, 
crusaders  before  the  Crusades:  finally,  they  appealed  to  that 
desire  to  gain  fresh  territory,  upon  which  Malaterra  remarks 
OS  characteristic  of  Norman  princes.*    No  wonder,  then,  that 

*  Ekkehard.  Chronica,  p.  213. 

'  The  Chanson  de  Roland,  which  cannot  be  posterior  to  the  First 
Crusade — for  the  poem  never  alludes  to  it — already  contains  the 
idea  of  the  Holy  War  against  Islam.  The  idea  of  the  crusade  had 
thus  already  ripened  in  French  poetry,  before  Urban  preached  his 
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the  cnisadtBg  armies  woe  recruited  in  France,  or  that  they 
were  led  by  men  of  the  stock  of  the  d'Hautevilles.  Meanwhile 
newly -conquered  En^and  had  its  own  problems  to  solve;  and 
Germany,  torn  by  civil  war,  and  not  naturally  quick  to  kindle, 
could  only  deride  the  "  delirium  "  of  the  crusader.' 

3.  Course  of  the  First  Crusade.— The  First  Crusade  falls  natur- 
ally into  two  parts.  One  of  these  may  be  called  the  Crusade  of 
the  people:  the  other  may  be  termed  the  Crusade  of  the  princes. 
01  these  the  people's  Crusad&~prior  in  order  of  time,  if  only 
secondary  in  point  of  importance — may  naturally  be  studied 
first.  The  sermon  of  Urban  II.  at  Qennont  became  the  staple 
for  wandering  preachers,  among  whom  Peter  the  Hermit  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  fiery  zeal.*  Riding  00  an  ass  from 
place  to  place  through  France  and  along  the  Rhine,  be  carried 
away  by  his  eloquence  thousands  of  the  poor.  Some  three  or 
four  months  before  the  term  fixed  by  Urban  II,,  in  April  and 
May  1096,  five  divisions  of  pauperes  bad  already  collected. 
Three  of  these,  led  by  Fulcher  of  Orleans,  Gottschalk  and 
William  the  Carpenter  respectively,  failed  to  reach  even  Con- 
stantinople. Tlie  armies  of  Fulcher  and  Gottschalk  were 
destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in  just  revenge  for  their  excesses 
(June) ;  the  third,  after  joining  in  a  wild  Judenkelne  in  the  towns 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  during  which  some  10,000  Jews 
perished  as  the  first-fruita  of  crusading  zeal,  was  scattered  to 
the  winds  in  Hungary  (August).  Two  other  divisions,  however, 
reached  Constantinople  in  safety.  The  first  of  these,  under 
Walter  the  Penniless,  passed  through  Hungary  in  May,  and 
reached  Constantinople,  where  it  halted  to  wait  for  the  Hermit, 
in  the  middle  of  July.  The  second,  led  by  Peter  himself,  passed 
safely  through  Hungary,  but  suffered  severely  in  Bulgaria,  and 
only  attained  Constantinople  with  sadly  diminished  numbers 
at  the  end  of  July.  These  two  divisions  (which  in  spite  of  good 
treatment  by  Alexius  began  to  commit  excesses  against  the 
Greeks)  united  and  crossed  the  Bosporus  in  August,  Peter 
himself  remaining  in  Constantinople.  By  the  end  of  October 
they  had  perished  utterly  at  the  hands  of  the  Seljuks;  a  heap 
of  whitening  bones  also  remained  to  testify  to  the  later  crusaders, 
when  they  passed  in  the  spring  of  1097,  of  the  fate  of  the  people's 
Crusade. 

Meanwhile  the  knights  had  already  begun  to  assemble  in 
March  1096.  In  small  bands,  and  by  divers  ways,  they  streamed 
gradually  southward  and  eastward,  in  a  steady  flow,  through- 
out ioq6.  But  three  large  divisions,  under  three  considerable 
leaders,  were  pre-eminent  among  the  rest.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
with  his  brother  Baldwin,  led  the  crusaders  of  Lorraine  along 
"  the  road  of  Charles  the  Great,"  through  Hungary,  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  (the  first  prince  to  join  the  crusading 
movement)  along  with  Bishop  Adhemar,  the  papal  commissary, 
led  the  Provencals  down  the  coast  of  lUyria,  and  then  due  east 
to  Constantinople,  arriving  towards  the  end  of  April  1097. 
Bohemund  of  Otranto,  the  destined  leader  of  the  Crusade,  with 
his  nephew  Tancred,  led  a  fine  force  of  Normans  by  sea  to 
Durazzo,and  thence  by  land  to  Constantinople,  whichhe  reached 
about  the  same  time  as  Raymund.  To  the  same  great  rendezvous 
other  leaders  also  gathered,  some  of  higher  rank  than  Godfrey, 
or  Raymund  or  Bohemund,  but  none  destined  to  exercise  an 
equal  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  Crusade.  HughofVermandois, 
younger  brother  of  Philip  I.  of  France,  had  reached  Constanti- 
nople in  November  1096,  in  a  species  of  honourable  captivity, 
and  had  done  Alexius  homage;  Robert  of  Normandy  and 
Stephen  of  Blois,  to  whom  Urban  II,  had  given  St  Peter's  banner 
at  Lucca,  only  arrived — the  last  of  the  crusaders — in  May  1097 
(their  original  companion  in  arms,  Count  Robert  of  Flanders, 
having  left  them  to  winter  at  Ban,  and  crossed  to  Constantinople 
before  the  end  of  rogfi). 

Thus  was  gathered  at    Constantinople,   in   the  spring  of 


■L.ater  Iwend  ascnbed  the  ongin  ol  the  tirst  Lrusade  to  the 
fM'eaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  legend  has  been  followed  by 
modern  historians;  but  in  point  of  fact  Peter  is  a  figure  of  secondary 
importance.     [See  Peter  the  Hermit.) 


1097,  a  great  host,  wbidi  Fulcher  computes  at  600,000  men 
(I.  c.  iv.).  Urban  II.  at  300,000,  and  which  was  probably  some 
150,000  strong.*  Before  we  follow  this  host  into  Asia,  we  may 
pause  to  inquire  into  the  various  factors  which  would  deter- 
mine its  course,  01  condition  its  activity.  On  the  Western  side, 
and  among  the  crusaders  themselves,  there  were  two  factors 
of  importance,  already  mentioned  above — the  aims  of  the 
adventurer  prince,  and  the  interests  of  the  Italian  merchant; 
while  on  the  Eastern  side  there  are  again  two — the  policy  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  condition  of  the  Mahommedan  East.  We 
have  already  seen  that  among  the  princes  who  joined  the  First 
Crusade  there  were  some  who  were  rather  polUiquei  than  dieots, 
and  who  aimed  at  the  acquisition  of  temporal  profit  as  well  as 
of  spiritual  merit.  Of  these  the  type — and.it  may  almost  be 
said,  the  inspirer  of  the  rest— was  Bohemund.  From  the  first 
he  had  an  Eastern  principality  in  his  mind's  eye;  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  follower  of  Bohemund  who  wrote  the  Cesta 
PrancoTum,  there  had  already  been  some  talk  at  Constantinople 
of  Antioch  as  the  seat  of  this  principality.  Bohemund 's  policy 
seems  to  have  inspired  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  to  emulation;  on  the  one  hand  he  strove  to  thwart 
the  endeavours  of  Tancred,  the  nephew  of  Bohemund,  to  begin 
the  foundation  of  the  Eastern  principality  for  his  uncle  by 
conquering  Cihcia,  and,  on  the  other,  he  founded  a  principality 
for  himself  in  Edessa.  Raymond  of  Provence,  the  third  and 
last  of  the  great  poliliques  of  the  First  Crusade,  was,  like  Baldwin, 
envious  of  Bohemund;  and  jealousy  drove  him  first  to  attempt 
to  wrest  Antioch  from  Bohemund,  and  then  to  found  a  prin- 
cipality of  Tripoli  to  the  south  of  Antioch,  which  would  check 
the  growth  of  his  power.  The  political  motives  of  these  three 
princes,  and  the  interaction  of  their  difierent  policies,  was  thus 
a  great  factor  in  determining  the  course  iuid  the  results  of  the 
First  Crusade.  The  influence  of  the  Italian  towns  did  not  make 
itself  greatly  felt  till  after  the  end  of  the  First  Crusade,  when  it 
made  possible  the  foundation  of  a  kingdom  in  Jerusalem,  in 
addition  to  the  three  principalities  established  by  Bohemund, 
Baldwin  and  Raymond;  but  during  the  course  of  the  Crusade 
itself  the  Italian  ships  which  hugged  the  shores  of  Syria  were  able 
to  supply  the  crusaders  with  provisions  and  munition  of  war, 
and  to  render  help  in  the  sieges  of  Antioch  pnd  Jerusalem.* 
Sea-power  bad  thus  some  influence  in  determining  the  victory 
of  the  crusaders. 

In  the  East  the  conditions  were,  on  the  whole,  favourable 
to  the  crusaders.  The  one  difficulty— and  it  was  serious — was 
the  attitude  adopted  by  Alexius.  Confronted  by  crusaders 
where  he  had  asked  for  auxiliaries,  Alexius  had  two  alternative 
policies  presented  to  his  choice.  He  might,  in  the  first  place, 
have  frankly  admitted  that  the  crusaders  were  independent 
allies,  and  treating  them  as  equals,  he  might  have  waged  wax 
in  concert  with  them,  and  divided  the  conquests  achieved  in  the' 
war.  A  boundary  line  might  have  been  drawn  somewhere  to 
the  N.W.  of  Antioch;  and  the  crusaders  might  have  been  left 
to  acquire  what  they  could  to  the  south  and  east  of  that  line. 
Unhappily,  clinging  to  the  conviction  that  all  the  lands  which 
the  crusaders  would  traverse  were  the  "  lost  provinces  "  of  his 
empire,  he  induced  the  crusaders  to  do  him  homage,  so  that, 
whatever  they  conquered,  they  would  conquer  in  his  name, 
and  whatever  they  held,  they  would  hold  by  his  grant  and  as  his. 
vassals.  Thus  Hugh  of  Vermandois  became  the  man  of  AJexius 
in  November  1096;  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  induced,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  to  do  homage  in  January  1097;  and  in  April  and 
May  the  other  leaders,  including  Bohemund  and  the  obstinate 
Raymond  himself,  followed  his  example.  The  policy  of  Alexitts 
was  destined  to  produce  evil  results,  both  for  the  Eastern  empire 
and  for  the  crusading  movement.  The  West  had  already  its 
grievances  against  the  East:  the  Greek  emperors  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  protectorate  of  the  Holy  Places  to  lay  charges 

'Godfrey's  army  numbered  some  30,000  infantry  and  lo.ooo 
cavalry  (Rdhricht,  Erst.  Krttaz.  61):  Urban  II.  reckons  Bohemund's 
knights  as  7000  in  number  {ibid.  71,  n.  7). 

•The  Genoese  had  been  invited  by  Urban  11.  in  September  1096 
"  to  go  with  their  gallies  to  Eastern  parts  in  order  to  set  free  the  path 
to  the  Lord's  Sepulchre." 
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on  the  jnlgrims,  agunst  which  the  Papa^  had  abeady  been 
forced  to  remonstrate;  nor  were  the  Italian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  favoured  Venice,  disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
(Teat  monopolist  dty  of  Constantinople.  The  old  dissension 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  had  blazed  out  afresh  in 
1054;  and  the  policy  of  Alexius  only  added  new  rancours  to 
an  old  grudge,  which  culminated  in  the  Latin  conquest  of 
Constantinople  in  1304.  On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the 
crusading  movement  was  imperilled,  both  now  and  afterwards, 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  Comneni.  Always  hostile  to  the  prind- 
[»Uty,  which  Bohemund  established  in  spite  of  his  oath,  they 
helped  by  their  hostility  to  cause  the  loss  of  Edessa  in  1 144,  and 
thus  to  hasten  the  disintegration  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  Yet  one  must  remember,  in  justice  to  Alexius, 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  by  which  he  was  confronted;  nor 
was  the  conduct  of  the  crusaders  themsdves  such  that  he  could 
readily  make  them  his  brethren  in  arms. 

The  condition  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  in  1097  was  almost 
altogether  such  as  to  favour  the  success  of  the  crusaders.  The 
SeljuJtian  sultans  had  only  achieved  a  military  occupation  of 
the  country  which  they  had  conquered.  There  were  Sdjukian 
garrisons  in  towns  lilce  Nicaea  and  Antioch,  ready  to  offer  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  crusaders;  and  here  and  there  in  the 
country  thei:  were  Sdjukian  armies,  either  cantoned  or  nomadic. 
But  the  inhalntants  of  the  towns  were  often  hostile  to  the 
garrisons,  and  over  wide  tracts  of  country  there  were  no  forces 
at  all.  Accordingly,  when  the  crusaders  had  captured  the  town 
at  Nicaea,  and  defeated  the  Seljukian  fidd-axmyatDoiylaeum 
their  way  lay  dear  before  them  through  Asia  Minor.  Not  only 
ao,  but  they  could  count,  at  the  very  least,  on  a  benevolent 
neutrality  from  the  native  population;  while  from  the  Armenian 
principalities  in  the  S  ,E.  of  Asia  Minor,  which  survived  unsubdued 
in  the  general  dduge  of  Sdjukian  conquest,  they  could  expect 
active  assistance  (the  hope  of  which  will  explain  the  north-easterly 
line  of  march  which  they  followed  after  leaving  Heradea). 
But  the  purdy  military  character  of  the  Sdjukian  occupation 
hdped  the  crusaders  in  yet  another  way.  Strong  generals  were 
needed  in  the  separate  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  these,  as 
has  always  been  the  case  in  Eastern  empires,  made  themsdves 
independent  in  their  spheres  of  command,  because  there  was 
no  organization  to  keep  them  together  under  a  single  control. 
On  the  death  of  Malik  Shah,  the  last  of  the  great  Sdjukian 
emperors  (109a),  the  empire  dissolved.  A  new  sultan,  Barki- 
ylroq  or  Barkiarok,  ruled  in  Bagdad  (1094-1104);  but  in  Asia 
Minor  Eihj  Arslan  hdd  sway  as  the  independent  sultan  of  Konia 
(Iconium),  while  the  whole  of  Syria  was  also  practically  inde- 
pendent. Not  only  was  Syria  thus  weakened  by  being  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  Seljukian  empire;  it  was  divided  by 
dissensions  within,  and  assailed  by  the  Fatinute  caliph  of  Egypt 
from  without.  In  logs  two  brothers,  Ridwan  and  Dekak,  ruled 
ID  Aleppo  and  Damascus  respectively;  but  they  were  at  war 
with  one  another,  and  Yagi-sian,  the  ruler  of  Antioch,  was  a 
party  to  their  dissensions.  Ridwan  and  Yagi-sian  were  only 
stopped  in  an  attack  on  Damascus  by  news  of  the  approach 
of  the  crusaders,  which  led  the  latter  to  throw  himself  hastily 
into  Antioch,  in  the  autumn  of  1097.  Meanwhile  the  Fatimites 
were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  dissensions.  A  great 
religious  difference  divided  the  Fatimite  caliph  of  Cairo,  the 
head  of  the  Shiite  sect,  from  the  Abbasid  cahph  of  Bagdad, 
who  was  the  head  erf  the  Sunnites.  The  difierence  may  be 
compared  to  the  dissension  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches;  but  it  had  perhaps  more  of  the  nature  of  a  political 
difference.  In  any  case,  it  hampered  the  Mahommednns  as 
much  as  the  jealousy  between  Alexius  and  the  Latins  hampered 
the  progress  of  the  Crusade.  The  crusading  princes  were  well 
enough  aware  of  the  gulf  which  divided  the  caliph  of  Cairo  from 
the  Sunnite  princes  of  Syria;  and  they  sought  by  envoys  to 
put  themsdves  into  connexion  with  him,  hoping  by  his  aid  to 
gain  Jerusalem  (which  was  then  ruled  for  the  Turks  by  Sokman, 
the  son  of  the  amir  Ortok).*    But  the  caliph  preferred  to  act  for 

1  Thua  already  an  the  First  Crusade  the  path  of  negotiation 
b  attempted  MmultaneouHly  with  the  Holy  War.     On  tne  Third 


himself,  and  took  advantage  of  the  wars  of  the  Syrian  princes, 
and  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  advance  of  the  crusaders  to 
conquer  Jerusalem  (August  1098).  But  though  the  leaders  of 
the  First  Crusade  did  not  succeed  in  utilizing  the  dissensions 
of  the  Mahommedans  as  fully  as  they  desired,  it  still  remains 
true  that  these  dissensions  very  largely  explain  their  success. 
It  was  the  disunion  of  the  Syrian  amirs,  and  the  division  between 
the  Abbasids  and  the  Fatimites,  that  made  possible  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  City  and  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
When  a  power  arose  in  Mosul,  about  1130,  which  was  able  to 
unify  Syria — when,  again,  in  the  hands  of  Saladin,  unified  Syria 
was  in  turn  united  to  Egypt — the  cause  of  Latin  Christianity 
in  the  East  was  doomed. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  follow  the  history  of  the  First 
Crusade.  By  the  beginning  of  May  1097  the  crusaders  were 
crossing  the  Bosporus,  and  entering  the  dominions  of  Kilij 
Arslan.  Their  first  operation  was  the  siege  of  Nicaea,  defended 
by  a  SdjuL  garrison,  but  eventually  captured,  with  the  aid  of 
Alexius,  after  a  month's  siege  (June  18}.  Alexius  took  possession 
of  the  town;  and  though  he  rewarded  the  crusading  princes 
richly,  some  discontent  was  exdted  by  his  action.  After  the 
capture  of  Nicaea,  the  fidd-army  of  Kdij  Arslan  had  to  be  met. 
In  a  long  and  obstinate  encounter,  it  was  defeated  at  Dorylaeum 
(July  i);  and  the  crusaders  marched  unmolested  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  Heradea.  Here  Tancred,  followed  by 
Baldwin,  turned  into  Cilida,  and  began  to  take  possession  of  the 
Cilidan  towns,  and  especially  of  Tarsus — thus  beginning,  it 
would  seem,  the  creation  of  the  Norman  prindpality  of  Antioch. 
The  main  army  turned  to  the  N.E.,  in  the  direction  of  Caesarea 
(in  order  to  bring  itself  into  touch  with  the  Armenian  princes 
of  this  district),  and  then  marched  southward  again  to  AJiUocb. 
At  Marash,  half  way  between  Caesarea  and  Antioch,  Baldwin, 
who  had  meanwhile  wrested  Tarsus  from  Tancred,  rejoined  the 
ranks;  but  he  soon  left  the  main  body  again,  and  struck  east- 
ward towards  Edessa,  to  found  a  prindpality  there.  At  ihe  end 
of  October  the  crusaders  came  into  position  before  Antioch, 
which  was  held  by  Yagi-sian,  and  began  the  siege  of  the  dty, 
which  lasted  from  October  ai,  1097,  to  June  3,  1098.  The 
great  figure  in  the  siege  was  naturally  Bohemund  (who  had  also 
been  the  hero  of  Dorylaeum).  He  repelled  attempts  at  relief 
made  by  Dekak  (Dec.  31,  1097)  and  Ridwan  (Feb.  9,  1098); 
he  put  the  besiegers  in  touch  with  the  Genoese  ships  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  St  Simeon,  the  port  of  Antioch  (March  1098) — a 
move  which  at  once  served  to  remedy  the  want  of  provisions 
from  which  the  crusaders  suffered,  and  secured  materials  for 
the  building  of  castles,  with  which  Bohemund  sought — in  the 
Norman  fashion— to  overawe  the  besieged  city.  But  it  was 
finally  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  Yagi-sian's  commanders, 
the  amir  Firux,  that  Bohemund  was  able  to  eSect  its  capture. 
The  other  leaders  had,  however,  to  promise  him  possession  of  the 
city,  before  he  would  bring  his  negotiations  with  Finu:  to  a 
conclusion;  and  the  matter  was  so  long  protracted  that  an  army 
of  relief  under  Eerbogha  of  Mosul  was  only  at  a  distance  of  three 
days'  march,  when  the  dty  was  taken  Qune  3,  1098}.  The 
besiegers  were  no  sooner  in  the  dty,  than  they  were  besieged 
in  their  turn  by  Kerbogha;  and  the  twenty-five  days  which 
followed  were  the  worst  period  of  stress  and  strain  which  the 
crusaders  had  to  encounter.  Under  the  pressure  c^  this  strain 
"  spiritualistic  "  phenomena  began  to  appear.  It  was  in  the 
ranks  of  the  FrovenEsls,  where  the  religiosity  of  Count  Raymnnd 
seems  to  have  extended  to  his  followers,  that  these  phenomena 
appeared;  and  they  culminated  in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy 
I^nce,  which  had  pierced  the  side  of  the  Saviour.  The  ezdte* 
ment  communicated  itself  to  the  whole  army;  and  the  nervous 
strength  which  it  gave  enabled  the  crusaders  to  meet  and  defeat 
Crusade.andaboveallonthe'Szth,  this  path  wasctill  more  aeriously 
attempted.  It  is  interestii^,  too,  to  notice  the  part  which  the  laity 
already  plays  in  directing  the  course  of  the  Crusade.  From  the  iirit 
the  Crusade,  however  clerical  in  its  conception,  was  largely  secular 
in  its  conduct;  and  thus,  somewhat  paradoMcally,  a  religious 
enterprise  aided  the  growth  of  the  secular  motive,  and  contributed 
to  the  escape  of  the  laity  from  that  tendency  towards  a  papal 
theocracy,  which  was  evident  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VIL 
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Kdbogha  in  the  open  (Jose  i8),  but  not  before  many  of  tbdr 
number,  including  even  Count  Stq>hen  of  Blois,  had  deserted 
and  fled. 

With  the  dia«)very  of  the  Lance,  which  became  as  it  were  a 
ProvenEal  asset.  Count  Raymimd  assumes  a  new  importance. 
Mingled  with  the  religiosity  of  iiis  nature  there  was  much 
obstinacy  and  self-seeking;  and  when  Kerbogha  was  finally 
repelled,  he  began  to  dispute  tlie  possession  of  Antioch  witi) 
Bohemund,  pleading  in  excuse  his  oath  to  Alexius.  The  struggle 
lasted  for  some  months,  and  helped  to  delay  the  further  progress 
of  the  crusaders.  Raymund,  indeed,  left  Antioch  in  November, 
and  moved  S.E.  to  Marra;  but  his  men  still  held  two  positions 
in  Antioch,  from  which  they  were  not  dislodged  by  Bohemund 
till  January  1099.  £q>elled  from  Antioch,  the  obstinate 
Raymund  endeavoured  to  retximpense  himself  in  the  south 
(where  indeed  he  subsequently  created  the  county  of  TripoU) ; 
and  from  February  to  May  1099  he  occupied  himself  with  the 
siege  of  Area,  to  the  N.E.  of  TripoU.  It  was  during  the  siege  of 
Area,  that  Peter  Bartholomew,  to  whom  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Lance  had  first  aiq>eaied,  was  subjected,  with  no  definite  result, 
to  the  ordeal  of  fire — the  hard-headed  Normans  doubting  the 
genuine  character  of  any  Provencal  vision,  the  more  when,  as 
in  this  case,  it  turned  to  the  political  advantage  of  the  Provencals. 
The  siege  was  long  protracted;  the  mass  of  the  pilgrims  were 
anxious  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and,  as  the  altered  tone  of  the 
author  of  the  Ceita  suffidently  indicates,  thoroughly  weary  of 
the  obstinate  pohtical  bickerings  of  Kaymund  and  Bohemund. 
Here  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  finally  came  to  the  front,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  discontented  pilgrims,  be  forced 
Raymund  to  accept  the  oSeis  of  the  amir  of  Tripoli,  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  and  to  march  to  Jerusalem  (in  the  middle 
of  May  1099).  Bohemund  remained  in  Antioch:  the  other 
leaders  pr^ed  forward,  and  following  tlie  coast  route, 
arrived  before  Jerusalem  in  the  beginning  of  June.  After  a 
little  man  than  a  month's  siege,  the  dty  was  finally  captured 
(July  15).  The  slaughter  was  terrible;  the  blood  of  the 
conquered  ran  down  the  streets,  until  men  splashed  in  blood 
as  they  rode.  At  n^tfali,  "  sobbing  for  excess  of  joy,"  the 
crusaders  came  to  the  Sepulchre  from  their  treading  of  the 
winepress,  and  put  their  blood-stained  hands  t<^ther  in 
prayer.  So,  on  that  day  of  July,  the  First  Crusade  came 
to  an  end. 

It  remained  to  determine  the  future  govenmient  of  Jerusalem; 
and  here  the  eternal  problem  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  emerged.  It  n^ght  seem  natural  that  the  Holy  City, 
conquered  is  a  itaiy  war  by  an  army  of  which  the  pope  had 
made  a  chorchman,  Bishop  Adhraur,  the  leader,  sbonld  be  left 
to  the  government  of  the  Church.  But  Adhemai  had  died  in 
August  1098  (whence,  in  large  part,  the  confusion  and  bickerings 
which  followed  in  the  end  of  109S  and  the  beginning  of  1099); 
nor  were  there  any  churchmen  left  of  sufficient  dignity  or  weight 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  ecclesiastical  cause.  In  the  meeting 
of  the  crusaders  on  the  sand  of  July,  some  ferw  voices  were  raised 
in  support  of  the  view  that  a  "  spiritual  vicar  "  should  first  be 
diosen  in  the  place  of  the  late  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  (who  had 
just  died  in  Cyprus),  before  the  election  of  any  lay  ruler  was 
taken  in  hand.  But  the  voices  were  not  heard;  and  the  princes 
proceeded  at  once  to  elect  a  lay  ruler.  Raymund  of  Provence 
refused  to  accept  their  nomination,  nominally  on  the  pious 
ground  that  he  did  not  wish  to  reign  where  Christ  had  suffered 
on  the  cross;  though  one  may  suspect  that  the  establishment 
of  a  prindpaUty  in  TripoU — in  which  he  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  [rilgrims — was  stiU  the  first  object  of  his 
ambition.  The  refusal  of  Raymund  meant  the  choice  of  Godfrey 
of  BouiUon,  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  become  prominent  since 
the  siege  of  Area;  and  Godfrey  accordingly  became — not  king, 
but  "  advocate  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  while  a  few  days  after- 
wards Amulf,  the  chaplain  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  and  one  of 
the  sceptics  in  the  matter  of  the  Holy  Lance,  became  "  vicar  " 
of  the  vacant  patriarchate.  Godfrey's  first  business  was  to  repel 
an  Egyptian  attack,  which  he  accomplished  successfully  at 
AscaloQ,  with  the  aid  o(  the  other  crusaders  (August  11).    At 


the  end  of  August  the  other  crusaders  returned,'  and  Godfrey 
was  left  with  a  small  army  of  3000  men,  and  the  support  of 
Tancred,  now  prince  of  Galilee,  to  rule  in  some  four  isolated 
districts— Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Ramlah  and  Haifa.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  came  Bohemund  and  Godfrey's  brother  Baldwin  (now 
count  of  Kdessa)  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  The  result  of 
Bohemund's  visit  was  new  trouble  for  Godfrey.  Bohemund 
procured  the  election  of  Dagobert,  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  to 
the  vacant  patriarchate,  disliking  Amulf,  and  perhaps  hoping 
to  find  in  the  new  patriarch  a  political  supporter.  Bohemund 
and  God&ey  together  became  Dagobert's  vassals;  and  in  the 
spring  Godfrey  even  seems  to  have  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  patriarch  to  cede  Joiisalem  and  Jaffa  into  his  hands, 
in  the  event  of  acquiring  other  lands  or  towns,  especially  Cairo, 
or  dying  without  direct  heirs.  When  Godfrey  died  in  July  rioo 
(after  successful  forays  against  the  Mahommedans  which  took 
bim  as  far  as  Damascus),  it  might  seem  as  if  a  theocracy  were 
after  aU  to  be  established  in  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  events 
of  1099. 

4.  The  Latin  Kingdom  0}  Jenuaiem  under  the  First  Three 
Kings,^  1100-1143. — The  theocracy,  however,  was  not  desUned 
to  be  established.  Godfrey  had  died  without  direct  heirs; 
but  in  far  Edessa  there  was  his  brother  Baldwin,  ready  to  take 
his  place.  Dagobert  had  at  first  consented  to  the  dying  Godfrey's 
wish  that  Baldwin  should  be  his  successor;  but  when  Godfrey 
died  he  saw  an  opportunity  too  predous  to  be  missed,  and 
opposed  Baldwm,  counting  on  the  support  of  Bohemund,  to 
whom  he  sent  an  appeal  for  assistance.*  But  a  party  in 
Jerusalem,  headed  by  the  late  "  vicar  "  Amulf,  opposed  itself 
to  the  hierarchical  pretensions  of  Dagobert  and  the  Norman 
influence  by  which  they  were  backed;  and  this  party,  represent- 
ing the  Lothaiingian  laity,  carried  the  day.  Baldwin  was 
summoned  from  £dessa;  and  when  he  arrived,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  was  crowned  king  by  Dagobert  himself.  Thus 
was  founded,  on  Christmas  day  iioo,  the  Latin  kingdom  ot 
Jerusalem;  and  thus  was  the  posstbiUty  of  a  theocracy  finaUy 
annihilated.  A  feudal  kingdom  of  Ftanukish  seigneurs  was  to  be 
planted  on  the  soil  of  Palestine,  instead  of  a  (fcumMNfR  temperate 
of  the  patriarch  like  that  of  the  pope  in  central  Italy.  Nor  were 
any  great  difficulties  with  the  Church  to  hamper  die  growth  of 
this  kingdom.  For  two  years,  indeed,  a  struggle  raged  between 
Baldwin  I.  and  Dagobnt:  Baldwin  accused  the  patriarch  of 
treachery,  and  attempted  to  force  him  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  But  in  1109  the  struggle  ceased  with  the 
deposition  of  the  patriarch  and  the  victory  of  the  king;  and 
though  it  was  renewed  for  a  time  by  the  patriarch  Stephen  in 
the  rdgn  of  Baldwin  II.  (1118-1130),  the  new  struggle  was  of 
short  duration,  and  was  soon  ended  by  Stephen's  death. 

The  establishment  of  a  kingdom  in  jemsalem  in  iioo  was 
a  blow,  not  only  to  the  Church  but  to  the  Normans  of  Antioch. 
At  the  end  of  1099  any  contemporary  observer  must  have 
believed  that  the  capital  of  lAtin  Christianity  in  the  East  was 
destined  to  be  Antioch.  Antioch  lay  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  East;  Bohemund  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
greatest  genius  of  his  generation;  and  when  be  visited  Jerusalem 
at  the  end  of  1099,  he  led  an  army  of  35,000  men — and  those 
men,  at  any  rate  in  large  part,  Normans,  What  could  Godfrey 
avail  against  such  a  force?  Yet  the  prindpaUty  of  Godfrey 
was  destined  to  higher  things  than  that  of  Bohemund. 
Jerusalem,  like  Rome,  had  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name  to 
tend  prestige  to  its  ruler;  and  as  residence  in  Rome  was  one 
great  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  medieval  papacy,  so  was 

1  Before  he  left,  Raymund  had  played  in  JeruBalem  the  same  part 
of  dog  in  the  manger  which  he  had  also  played  at  Antioch,  and  had 
Dven  Godfrey  conmderable  trouble.  See  the  articles,  GoDFSKY  OF 
Bouillon  and  Raymond  of  Toulousb. 

■  For  an  account  of  the  Idngs  of  Jerusalem  see  the  artideB  on  the 
five  BALDwiNs,onthe  twoAnALKics.on  FuLK and  John  ofBrienne 
and  on  the  Lubigman  (family). 

'  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  (on  which,  by  the  way.  depends  the 
story  of  Godfrey's  agreement  with  Dagobert)  has  b^n  impeached 
by  Pruu  and  Kugler,  and  doubted  by  Rehricht.  It  is  accepted  by 
von  Sybd  and  Hs^nmeyer, 
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teaidence  la  Jerusalem  a  reason  [or  tbe  ultimate  supremacy  of 
the  Lothuingiao  kings.  Jerusalem  attracted  the  flow  of  pilgrims 
from  the  West  as  Antioch  never  could;  and  though  the  great 
majority  of  the  pilgrims  were  only  birda  of  passage,  there  were 
always  many  who  stayed  in  the  East.  There  was  thus  a  steady 
immigration  into  the  kingdom,  to  strengthen  its  airoies  and 
recruit  with  new  blood  the  vigour  of  its  inhabitants.  Still  more 
important  perhaps  was  the  fact  that  the  ports  of  the  kingdom 
attracted  the  Italian  towns;  and  it  was  therefore  to  the  kingdom 
that  they  lent  the  strength  of  their  armies  and  the  ^ull  of  their 
siege-artillery — in  return,  it  is  true,  for  concessions  of  privileges 
so  considerable  as  to  weaken  the  resources  of  the  kingdom 
they  helped  to  create.  While  Jerusalem  possessed  these  advan- 
tages, Antioch  was  not  without  its  defects.  It  had  to  meet — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  true  to  say,  it  brought  upon  itself— 
the  hostility  of  strong  Mahommedan  powers  in  the  vicinity. 
As  early  as  iioo  Bohemund  was  captured  in  battle  by  Danish- 
mead  of  Sivas;  and  it  was  his  captivity,  depriving  the  patriarch 
as  it  did  of  Norman  assistance,  which  allowed  the  uncontested 
accession  of  Baldwin  I.  Again,  in  1104.  the  Normans,  while 
attempting  to  capture  Harran,  were  badly  defeated  on  the  river 
Balikh,  near  Rakka;  and  this  defeat  may  be  said  to  have  been 
fatal  to  the  chance  of  a  great  Norman  principality."  But  the 
hostility  of  Alexius,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  jealousy  of  Ray- 
mund  of  Toulouse,  was  almost  equally  fatal.  Alexius  claimed 
Antioch;  was  it  not  the  old  possession  of  his  empire,  and  had 
not  Bohemund  done  him  homage?  Raymund  was  ready  to 
defend  the  claims  of  Alexius;  was  not  Bohemund  a  successful 
rival?  Thus  it  came  about  that  Alexius  and  Raymund  became 
allies;  and  by  the  aid  of  Alexius  Raymund  established,  from 
1102  onwards,  the  principality  which,  with  the  capture  of 
Tripoli  in  nog,  became  the  principality  of  Tripoli,  and  barred 
the  advance  of  Antioch  to  the  south.  Meanwhile  the  armies  of 
Alexius  not  only  prevented  any  farther  advance  to  the  N.W.,  but 
conquered  the  Cilician  towns  (1104).  No  wonder  that  Bohemund 
flung  himself  in  revenge  on  the  Eastern  empire  in  1108 — only, 
however,  to  meet  with  a  humiliating  defeat  at  Durazzo. 

Thus  it  was  that  Baldwin  waxed  while  Bohemund  waned.  The 
growth  of  Baldwin's  kingdom,  as  it  was  suggested  above,  owed 
more  to  the  interests  of  Italian  traders  than  it  did  to  crusading 
zeal.  In  iioo,  indeed,  it  might  appear  that  a  new  Crusade  from 
the  West,  which  the  capture  of  Antioch  in  logS  had  begun,  and 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in  logg  had  finally  set  in  motion,  was 
destined  to  achieve  great  things  for  the  nascent  kingdom. 
Thousands  had  jtMned  this  new  Crusade,  which  should  deal  the 
final  blow  to  Mabommedanism:  among  the  rest  cajne  the  first 
of  the  troubadours,  William  IX.,  Count  of  Poitiers,  to  gather 
copy  for  his  muse,  and  even  some,  like  Stephen  of  Blois  and 
Hugh  of  Vermandois,  who  had  joined  the  First  Crusade,  but 
had  failed  to  reach  Jerusalem.  The  new  crusaders  cherished 
high  plans;  they  would  free  Bohemund  and  capture  Bagdad. 
But  each  of  the  three  sections  of  their  army  was  routed  in  turn 
in  Asia  Minor  by  the  princes  of  Sivas,  Aleppo  and  Harran,  in  the 
middle  of  iioi;  and  only  a  few  escaped  to  report  the  crushing 
disaster.  Baldwin  I.  had  thus  no  assistance  to  expect  from 
the  West,  save  that  of  the  Italian  towns.  From  an  early 
date  Italian  ships  had  followed  the  crusaders.  There  were 
Genoese  ships  in  St  Simeon's  harbour  in  the  spring  of  logS 
and  at  Jaffa  in  1099;  in  1099  Dagobert,  the  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
!ed  a  fleet  from  his  city  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  in  jioo  there 
came  to  Jaffa  a  Venetian  fleet  of  200  sail,  whose  leaders  promised 
Venetian  assistance  in  return  for  freedom  from  tolls  and  a  third  of 
each  town  they  helped  to  conquer.  But  it  was  the  Genoese  who 
helped  Baldwin  I.  most.  The  Venetians  already  enjoyed,  since 
1080,  a  favoured  position  in  Constantinople,  and  had  the  less 
reason  to  find  a  new  emporium  in  the  East;  while  Pisa  connected 

'  Vet  the  north  always  continued  to  be  more  populous  than  the 
south;  and  the  Latins  maintained  themselves  in  Antioch  and 
Tripoli  a  century  after  the  loos  of  Jerusalem.  The  land  was  richer 
in  the  north:  it  was  protected  by  its  conneuon  with  Cyprus  and 
Armenia;  it  was  more  remote  from  Egypt — the  basis  of  Mahoni' 
medan  power  from  the  reign  of  Saladin  onwards. 


itself,  through  Dagobert,  with  Antioch'  rather  than  with 
Jerusalem,  and  was  further,  in  iiii,  invested  by  Alexius  with 
privileges,  which  made  an  outlet  in  the  Holy  Land  no  lon^r 
necessary.  But  the  Genoese,  who  had  helped  with  provisions 
and  siege-tackle  in  the  capture  of  Antioch  and  of  jeruaalon, 
had  both  a  stronger  claim  on  the  crusaders,  and  a  greater  interest 
in  acquiring  an  eastern  emporium.  An  alliance  was  according 
struck  ia  iioi  (Fulcher  II.  c.  vii.),  by  which  the  Gcnooe 
promised  their  assistance,  in  return  for  a  third  of  all  booty, 
a  quarter  in  each  town  captured,  and  a  grant  of  freedom  from 
tolls.  In  this  way  Baldwin  I.  was  able  to  take  Arsuf  and  Caetarea 
in  IIOI  and  Acre  in  1104.  But  Genoese  aid  was  given  toothers 
beside  Baldwin  (it  enabled  Raymund  to  capture  Byblus  in  1 104, 
and  his  successor,  William,  to  win  Tripoli  in  nog);  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Baldwin  enjoyed  other  aid  besides  that  oi  the 
Genoese.  In  iiio,  for  example,  he  was  enabled  to  capture 
Sidon  by  the  aid  of  Sigurd  of  Norway,  the  Joisalafari,  who  came 
to  the  Holy  Land  with  a  fleet  of  55  ships,  starting  in  1107,  and 
in  a  three  years'  "  wandering,"  after  the  old  Norse  fa^on, 
fighting  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  fratermsing  with  the  Normans 
in  Sicily.  At  a  later  date,  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II.,  Venice  also 
gave  her  aid  to  the  kings  of  Jerusalem.  Irritated  by  the  con- 
cessions made  by  Alexius  to  the  Fisans  in  mi,  and  furious  at 
the  revocation  of  her  own  privileges  by  John  Comnenus  in  1118, 
the  republic  naturally  sought  a  new  outlet  in  the  Holy  Land. 
A  Venetian  fleet  of  130  sail  came  in  1113,  and  after  aiding  in  the 
repulse  of  an  attack,  which  the  Egyptians  had  taken  advantage 
of  Baldwin  II. 's  captivity  to  deliver,  they  helped  the  regent 
Eustace  to  capture  Tyre  (1114),  in  return  for  considerable 
privileges— freedom  from  toils  throughout  the  kingdom,  a 
quarter  in  Jerusalem,  tuths  and  ovens  in  Acre,  and  in  Tyre  one- 
third  of  the  dty  and  its  subuiljs,  with  their  own  court  of  justice 
and  their  own  chureh.  After  thus  gaining  a  new  footing  in  Tyre, 
the  Venetians  could  afford  to  attack  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
as  they  returned,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  privileges  in 
Constantin<^le;  but  the  hostility  between  Venice  and  the 
Eastern  empire  was  soon  afterwards  appeased,  when  John 
Comnenus  restored  the  old  privileges  of  the  Venetians.  The 
Venetians,  however,  maintained  their  position  in  Palestine; 
and  their  quarters  remained,  along  with  those  of  the  Genoese, 
as  privileged  commercial  franchises  In  an  otherwise  feudal  state. 
In  this  way  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  expanded  until  it  came 
to  embrace  a  territory  stretching  along  the  coast  from  Beirut 
(captured  in  mo')  to  el-Arish  on  the  confines  of  Egypt — a 
territory  whose  strength  lay  not  in  Judaea,  like  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  David,  but,  somewhat  paradoxically  (though 
commercial  motives  explain  the  paradox),  in  Phoenicia  and  the 
land  of  the  PhiUatines.  With  all  its  length,  the  territory  had 
but  little  breadth:  towards  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the 
amirate  of  Damascus;  in  the  centre,  it  spread  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  Jordan;  and  it  was  only  in  the  south  that  it  had 
any  real  extension.  Here  there  were  two  considerable  annexes. 
To  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  stretched  a  tongue  of  land,  reaching 
to  Aila,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  had 
been  won  by  Baldwin  I.,  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  attacks  of 
the  Egyptians  on  his  kingdom;  and  here,  as  early  as  1116,  he 
had  built  the  fort  of  Monreal,  half  way  between  Aila  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  To  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  again,  lay  a  second 
strip  of  territory,  in  which  the  great  fortress  was  Krak  (Kerak) 
of  the  Desert,  [Wanted  somewhere  about  1 140  by  the  royal  butler, 
Paganus,  in  the  reign  of  Fuik  of  Jerusalem.  These  extensions 
in  the  south  and  east  had  also,  it  is  easy  to  see,  a  commerda] 
motive.  They  gave  the  kingdom  a  connexion  of  its  own  with 
the  Red  Sea  and  its  shipping;   and  they  enabled  the  Franks  to 

'  Pisa  naturally  connected  itself  with  Antioch,  because  Antioch 
was  hostile  to  Constantinople,  and  Pisa  cherished  the  same  hostility, 
since  Alexias  I.  had  in  lofto  given  preferential  treatment  to  Venice, 
the  enemy  of  F*isa. 

'  This  IS  the  year  in  which  the  kingdom  may  be  regarded  as 
definitely  founded.  The  period  of  conquest  practically  ends  at  this 
date,  though  isolated  gains  were  afterwards  made.  The  year  mo 
is  additionally  important  by  reason  of  the  accession  of  Maudud  al 
Mosul,  which  narks  the  beginnii^  of  a  Modem  reaction. 
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control  the  routes  of  ttie  csraTtns,  espectsUy  the  route  from 
Damascus  to  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  Thus,  it  would  appear, 
the  whole  of  the  expansion  of  the  I^itin  kiagdom  (which  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  its  height  in  1131,  at  the  death  of 
Baldwin  II.)  may  be  shown  to  have  been  dictated,  at  any  tate 
in  Large  part,  by  economic  motives;  and  thus,  too,  it  would 
seem  that  two  of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  sway  the 
mind  of  man — the  religious  motive  and  the  desire  for  gain — 
conspired  to  elevate  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  (at  once  the 
country  of  Christ,  and  a  natural  centre  d  trade)  to  s  position  of 
supremacy  in  Latin  Syria.  During  this  process  of  growth  the 
kingdom  stood  in  relation  to  two  sects  of  powers — the  three 
Frankisb  principalities  in  northern  Syria,  and  the  Mahommedan 
powers  both  oE  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile — whose  action 
affected  its  growth  and  character. 

Of  the  three  Frankish  principahties,  Edeau,  founded  in  iog8 
by  Baldwin  1.  himself,  was  a  natural  fief  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin 
de  Burgh,  the  future  Baldwin  II.,  ruled  in  Edeasa  as  the  vassal 
of  Baldwin  I.  from  tioo  to  1118;  and  thereafter  the  county 
was  held  in  succession  by  the  two  Joscelins  of  Tdl-bashir  until 
the  conquest  ol  Edessa  by  Zengi  in  1144.  Lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  once  in  close  contact  with  Uie  Armenians,  and 
in  near  proximity  to  the  great  route  of  trade  which  came  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Rakka,  and  thence  diverged  to  AntJocfa  and 
Damascus,  the  county  of  Edessa  bad  an  eventful  if  brief  life. 
The  county  of  Tripoli,  the  second  of  these  principalities,  had 
also  come  under  the  aegis  of  Jerusalem  at  an  early  date. 
Founded  by  Raymund  of  Toulouse,  between  II03  and  1105,  with 
the  favour  of  Alexius  and  the  alliance  of  the  Genoese,  it  dkl  not 
acquire  its  ca[utal  (rf  Tripoli  till  uoQ.  Even  before  the  conquest 
of  Tripoli,  there  had  been  dissensions  between  William,  the 
nephew  and  successor  of  Raymund,  and  Bertrand,  Raymund's 
eldest  son,  which  it  bad  needed  the  interference  of  Baldwin  I. 
to  compose;  and  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of  the  king  that  the 
town  of  Tripoli  had  been  taken.  At  an  early  date  therefore 
the  county  of  Tripoli  had  already  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  kingdom.  Meanwhile  the  principality  of  Antiocb,  ruled  by 
Tancre^l,  after  the  departure  of  Bohemund  (1104-1113},  and 
then  by  Roger  his  kinsman  (iiia-iiig),  was,  during  the  reign 
(A  Baldwin  I.,  busily  engaged  in  disputes  both  with  its  Christian 
neighbours  at  Edeasa  and  TripoU,  and  with  the  Mahommedan 
princes  of  Mardin  and  Mosul.  On  the  death  <rf  Roger  in  iiig, 
the  principality  came  under  the  regency  of  Baldwin  II.  of 
Jerusalem,  untU  1126,  when  Bohemund  II.  came  of  age.  Bohe- 
mund had  married  a  daughter  of  Baldwin;  and  on  his  death  in 
1 130  Baldwin  II.  had  once  more  become  theguardian  of  Antiocb. 
From  his  reign  therefore  Antioch  may  be  regarded  as  a  depend- 
ency of  Jerusalem ;  and  t  hue  the  end  of  Baldwin's  reign  ( 1 13 1)  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  time  when  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
stands  complete,  with  its  own  bouiidaries  stretching  from  Bdrut 
in  the  north  to  d-Aiish  and  Aila  in  the  south,  and  with  the 
three  Frankish  powers  of  the  north  admitting  its  suzerainty. 

The  Latin  power  thus  establi^ed  and  orgaitised  in  the  East 
had  to  face  in  the  north  a  number  of  Mahonunedan  amirs,  in  the 
south  the  caliph  of  Egypt.  Hie  disunion  between  the  Mabom- 
medans  of  northern  Syria  and  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt,  and  the 
political  disintegration  of  the  former,  were  both  favourable 
to  the  success  of  the  Franks;  but  they  had  nevertheless  to 
maintain  their  ground  vigorously  both  in  the  north  and  the  south 
against  almost  incessant  attacks.  The  hostility  of  the  decadent 
caliphate  of  Cairo  was  the  less  dangerous;  and  though  Baldwin  I. 
had  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  meet  annual  attacks  from 
Egypt,  by  the  end  he  had  pushed  his  power  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  very  year  of  his  death  (i  1 18)  he  had  penetrated  along  the 
north  coast  of  Egypt  as  far  aa  Farama  (Pelusium).  The  plan  of 
conquering  Egypt  had  indeed  presented  itself  to  the  Franks 
from  the  &rst,  as  it  continued  to  attract  them  to  the  end;  and 
it  is  significant  that  Godfrey  himself,  in  1 100,  promised  Jerusalem 
to  the  patriarch,  "  as  soon  as  be  should  have  conquered  some 
other  great  dty,  and  especially  Cairo."  But  the  real  menace  to 
the  Latin  kingdom  lay  in  northern  Syria;  and  here  a  power 
was  eventually  destined  to  rise,  which  outstripped  the  kings  of 


Jerusalem  in  the  race  for  Cairo,  and  then — with  the  northern  and 
southern  boundaries  of  Jerusalem  in  its  control — was  able  to 
crush  the  kingdom  as  It  were  betmeoi  the  two  arms  of  a  vice. 
Until  1137,  however,  the  Mahommeduis  of  northern  Syria  were 
disunited  among  themselves.  The  beginning  of  the  1 3th  century 
was  the  age  of  the  atabegs  (regents  or  stadtholders).  The 
atab^B  formed  a  number  ot  dynasties,  which  dis[^ced  the 
descendants  of  the  Seljuldan  amiis  in  their  various  priodpaUtieg. 
These  dynasties  were  founded  by  emandpated  mamelukes, 
who  had  hdd  high  office  at  court  and  in  camp  under  powerful 
amirs,  and  who,  on  their  death,  hist  became  stadtholdets  for 
their  descendants,  and  then  usurped  the  throne  of  their  masters. 
There  was  an  atabeg  dynasty  in  Damascus  founded  by  Tughtigin 
(i  103-1 1  >8) :  there  was  another  to  the  N.E.,  that  of  the  Ortolcids, 
represented  by  Sokman,  who  established  himself  at  Kaifa  in 
Diarbekr  about  iioi,  and  by  his  brother  Ilghazi,  who  recdved 
Maidiu  from  Sokman  about  1 108,  and  added  to  it  Aleppo  in  1 1 1 7.' 
But  the  greatest  of  the  atabeg  were  those  of  Mosul  00  the  Tigris 
— Maudud,  who  died  in  1113;  Aksunkur,  his  successor;  and 
finally,  greatest  of  all,  Zengi  himself,  who  ruled  in  Mosul  from 
1 1 37  onwards. 

Bofore  the  accession  of  Zengi,  there  had  been  constant  fighting, 
which  bad  led,  however,  to  no  definite  result,  between  the 
various  Mahommedan  princes  and  the  Franks  of  northern  Syria. 
The  constant  pressure  of  Tancied  of  Antioch  and  Baldwin  de 
Burgh  <rf  Edessa  led  to  a  series  of  retahatums  between  iiioaod 
1115;  Edessa  was  attacked  in  iiro,  hit,  iii3  and  1114;  aod 
in  1 113  Maudud  of  Mosul  had  even  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Acre  and  Jerusalem.*  But  the  dissensions  of  the 
Mahommedans  made  tbcii  attacks  unavailing;  in  1115,  for 
instance,  we  find  Antioch  actually  aided  by  Ilghazi  and  Tughtigin 
against  Aksunkur  of  Mosul.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  II., 
there  was  steady  fighting  in  the  north;  Roger  of  Antiocb  was 
defeated  by  Ilghazi  at  Balat  in  ihq,  and  Baldwin  II.  himself 
was  captured  by  Balak,  the  successor  of  Ilghazi,  in  1133,  but 
on  the  whole  the  Franks  held  the  Mpper  hand.  Baldwin  con- 
quered part  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo  (in  11 31  and  the  following 
years),  and  extorted  a  tribute  from  Damascus  (1136).  But 
when  Zengi  established  himself  in  Mosul  in  11 37,  the  tide 
gradually  began  to  turn.  He  created  for  himself  a  great  and 
united  jwindpality,  comprising  not  only  Mosul,  but  also  Ale[q>o,' 
Harran,  Nisibin  and  other  districts;  and  in  1130,  Alice,  the 
widow  of  Bohemund  11.,  sought  his  alliance  in  order  to  maintain 
heiself  in  power  at  Antioch.  In  the  beginning  of  the  rei^  of 
Fulk  of  Jerusalem  (1131-1143)  the  progress  of  Zengi  was  steady. 
He  conquered  in  1135  several  fortresses  in  the  east  of  the  prind- 
pality  of  Antioch,  and  in  this  year  and  the  next  pressed  the 
count  of  Tripoli  hard;  while  in  1137  he  defeated  Fulk  at  Bann, 
and  forced  the  king  to  cagntulate  and  surrender  the  town.  If 
Fulk  had  been  left  alone  to  wage  the  struggle  against  Zengi,  and 
if  Zengi  had  enjoyed  a  dear  field  against  the  Franks,  the  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  might  have  come  far  sooner  than 
it  did,*  But  there  were  two  powers  which  aided  Fulk,  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  Zengi — the  amirate  of  Damascus  and 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  The  position  of  Damascus 
is  a  posidon  of  crudal  importance  from  1130  to  1154.  Lying 
between  Mosul  and  Jerusalem,  and  important  both  strategicaUy 

I  nfchazi  died  in  T123.  His  successor  was  Balak,  who  ruled  from 
1133  to  1134,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  in  1133  Baldwin  II.  of 
Jerusakem.  The  union  of  Mardin  and  Meppo  under  the  sway  of 
these  two  amirs,  connecting  as  it  did  Mesoootamia  with  Syria, 
marks  an  important  stage  in  the  revival  of  Mahommedan  power 
(Stevenson,  Crusades  in  tht  East,  p.  109). 

■  Maudud  (the  brother  of  the  lultao  Mahommed)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  to  b^n  the^jtAod,  or  counter-crusade,  and  his  attack 
expedition  of  1 1 13,  which  carried  him  so  far  into  the  heart  of 
Palestine,  may  be  conmdered  as  the  first  act  of  the  jifcuf  (Stevenson, 
op.  cil.  pp.  87,  96). 

'  Aleppo  had  passed  from  the  rule  of  TImurtash  (son  of  Ilghari 
and  successor  tA  Balak)  into  the  poescssion  of  Aksunkur,  1125. 

'  Stevenson,  however,  believes  Chat  Zenei  was  not  animated  by 
the  idea  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  He  thinks  that  his  principal  aim 
was  simply  the  formation  of  a  compact  Mahommedan  state,  which 
was,  indeed,  in  the  issue  destined  to  be  the  instrument  of  tht  jihad, 
but  was  not  so  intended  by  Zengi  {op.  eU.  pp.  iZMig).  ^ 
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and  from  its  positkHi  on  tbt  gnat  route  of  commetce  from  the 
Euphiatea  to  E^pt,  Damascus  became  the  arbiter  of  Syrian 
poUtics.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  period  between  1130 
and  1 1 54  the  policy  of  Damascus  was  guided  by  the  vizier  Muin 
eddin  Anar,  who  ruled  on  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  the  atabeg 
Tugbtigin.  He  saw  tlie  importance  of  finding  an  ally  against 
the  ambition  of  Zengi,  who  had  already  attacked  Damascus 
fai  1130.  l^e  natural  ally  was  Jerusalem.  As  early  as  1133  the 
alliance  of  the  two  powers  had  been  concluded;  and  in  1140 
the  alliance  was  solemnly  renewed  between  FulL  and  the  vizier. 
Henceforth  this  alliance  was  a  dominant  factor  in  politics. 
One  of  the  great  miff^wi  made  by  the  Franks  was  the  breach 
of  the  alliance  in  1147 — a  breach  whidt  was  widened  by  the 
attack  directed  against  Damascus  during  the  Second  Crusade; 
and  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by  Nureddin  in  11 54  was  ulti- 
mately fatal  to  the  Latin  kingdom,  removing  as  it  did  the  one 
possible  ally  of  the  Ftanka,  and  opening  the  way  to  Egypt 
for  the  atabegs  of  Mosul. 

The  alliance  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  was  of  far  more 
dubious  value  to  the  kings  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  already  seen 
that  it  was  the  theory  of  the  Eastern  emperors — a  theory  which 
logically  followed  from  the  homage  of  the  crusaders  to  Alexius — 
that  the  conquests  of  the  crusaders  belonged  to  their  empire, 
and  were  held  by  the  crusading  princes  as  fiefs.  We  have  seen 
that  the  action  of  Bohemund  at  Antioch  was  the  negation  of 
this  theory,  and  that  Alexius  in  consequence  helped  Raymund 
to  establish  himself  In  Tripoli  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Bohemund, 
and  sent  an  army  and  a  fleet  which  wrested  from  the  Normans 
thetDwnsofCilicia(iio4).  The  defeat  of  Bohemund  at  Duraazo 
in  1108  had  resultol  in  a  treaty,  which  made  Antioch  a  fief  of 
Alexius;  but  Tancred  (who  in  1107  bad  recovered  Cilida  from 
the  Greeks)  refused  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  Alexius 
(who  attempted — but  in  vain — to  induce  Baldwin  I.  to  join  an 
alliance  against  Tancred  in  iiia)  was  forced  to  leave  Antioch 
independent,  llius,  although  Alexius  had  been  able,  in  the 
wake  of  the  crusading  armies,  to  recover  a  large  belt  of  land 
round  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor, — the  interior  remaining 
subject  to  the  sultans  of  Konia  (Iconium)  and  the  princes  of 
Sivas, — he  left  the  territories  to  the  east  of  the  western  boundary 
(rf  Cilida  in  the  hands  of  the  Latins  when  he  died  in  1x18.  Not 
for  H)  years  after  his  death  did  the  Eastern  empire  make  any 
attempt  to  gain  Cilicia  or  wrest  homage  from  Andoch.  But  in 
II3T  John  Comnenus  Sipptaitd,  instigated  by  the  opportunity 
of  dissensions  in  Antioch,  and  received  its  long-denied  homage, 
as  well  as  that  of  IVipoli;  while  in  the  following  year  he  entered 
into  hostilities  with  Zengi,  without,  however,  achieving  any 
considerable  result.  In  ir4a  he  returned  again,  anxious  to 
create  a  prindpaUty  in  Cilida  and  Antioch  for  his  younger  son 
Manuel.  The  people  of  Antioch  refused  to  submit;  a  projected 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  during  which  John  was  to  imite  with  Fulk  in 
a  great  alliance  against  the  Mo^un,  fell  through;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1143  the  emperor  died  in  Cilicia,  with  nothing  accom- 
plished. On  the  whole,  the  interference  of  the  Comneni,  if  it 
checked  Zengi  for  the  moment  in  1138,  may  be  said  to  have 
ultimately  weakened  and  distracted  the  Franks,  and  to  have 
helped  to  cause  the  loss  of  Edessa  (1144),  which  marks  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

5.  OrgamMotiim  of  Ike  Kingdom. — Before  we  turn  to  describe 
the  Second  Crusade,  which  the  loss  of  Edessa  provoked,  and  to 
trace  the  fall  ot  the  kingdom,  which  the  Second  Crusade  rather 
hastened  than  hindered,  we  may  pause  at  this  point  to  consider 
the  organization  of  the  Frank^  colonies  in  Syria.  The  first 
question  which  arises  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  three  counties  or  prindpalities  of  Antioch, 
Tripoli  and  Edessa,  which  acknowledged  their  dependence  upon 
it.  The  degree  of  this  dependence  was  always  a  matter  of 
dispute.  The  rights  of  the  lung  of  Jerusalem  chiefly  a[^)ear  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  or  a  minority  in  one  of  the  prindpalities,  or 
when  there  is  dissension  either  inside  one  of  the  prindpalities 
or  between  two  of  the  princes.  On  the  death  of  one  of  the  princes 
without  heirs  of  full  age,  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  were  entitled 
to  act  as  r^ents,  as  Baldwin  IL  did  twice  at  Antioch,  in  11 19 


and  1 130;  but  the  kings  regarded  this  right  of  regency  as  a 
burden  rather  than  a  privilege,  and  it  is  indeed  characteristic 
of  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the  three  princes,  that  it  imposes 
upon  him  duties  without  any  corresponding  rights.  It  is  his 
duty  to  act  as  regent;  it  is  his  duty  to  compose  the  dissensions 
in  Uie  prindpaUty  of  Antioch,  and  to  repress  the  violences  of 
the  prince  towards  his  patriarch  (1154);  it  is  his  duty  to  reconcile 
Antioch  with  Edessa,  when  the  two  fall  to  fighting.  The  princes 
on  their  side  acted  independently:  if  they  joined  the  king  with 
thdr  armies,  it  was  as  equals  doing  a  favour;  and  they  some- 
times refused  to  join  until  they  were  coerced.  They  made  their 
own  treaties  with  the  Mahommedans,  or  attacked  them  in  spite  of 
the  king's  treaties;  they  dated  their  documents  by  the  year  of 
their  own  reign,  and  they  had  each  their  separate  laws  or  assizes. 
There  was,  in  a  word,  co-ordination  rather  than  subordination ;  nor 
did  the  kings  ever  attempt  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  centralization. 

The  relation  of  the  king  to  his  own  barons  within  his  immediate 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  not  imlike  the  relation  of  the  king  to 
the  three  princes.  In  Norman  England  the  king  insisted  on  hb 
rights;  in  Frankish  Jerusalem  the  barons  insisted  on  his  duties. 
The  circumstances  of  the  .foundation  of  the  kingdom  explain 
its  characteristics.  As  the  crusaders  advanced  to  Jerusalem, 
says  Raymund  of  Agiles  (c.  zzxiii.),  it  was  their  rule  that  the 
first-comer  had  the  ri^t  to  each  castle  or  town,  provided  that 
he  hoisted  his  standard  and  planted  a  garrison  there.  The  feudal 
nobility  was  thus  the  first  to  establish  itself,  and  the  king  only 
came  after  its  institution — the  reverse  of  Norman  Enj^and, 
where  the  king  first  conquered  the  country,  and  then  plotted 
it  out  among  his  nobles.  The  [wedominance  of  the  noUlity  in 
this  way  became  as  characteristic  of  feudalism  in  the  Latin 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  was  of 
contemporary  feudalism  in  England;  and  that  predominance 
expressed  itself  in  the  position  and  powers  of  the  high  court,  in 
which  the  ultimate  sovereignty  resided.  The  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  consisted  of  a  sodety  of  peers,  in  which  the  king  might 
be  primus,  but  in  which  he  was  none  the  less  subject  to  a  punc- 
tilious law,  regulating  his  position  equally  with  that  of  every 
member  of  the  sodety.  In  such  a  sodety  the  decrion  of  the 
head  by  the  members  may  seem  natural;  and  in  the  case  of 
Godfrey  and  the  first  two  Baldwins  this  was  the  case.  But  the 
conception  of  the  equality  of  the  king  and  his  peers  in  the  long 
run  led  to  hereditary  monarchy ;  for  if  the  king  held  his  kingdom 
as  a  fief,  like  other  nobles,  the  laws  of  descent  which  apphed  to  a 
fief  applied  to  the  kingdom,  and  those  laws  demanded  heredity. 
Yet  the  high  court,  which  dedded  all  problems  of  descent, 
would  naturally  intervene  if  a  problem  of  descent  arose, 
as  it  frequently  did,  in  the  kingdom;  and  thus  the  barons  had 
the  right  of  dedding  between  different  claimants,  and  also  of 
formally  "  approving  "  each  new  successor  to  the  throne.  The 
conception  of  the  kingdom  as  a  fief  not  only  subjected  it  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  high  court;  it  involved  the  more  disastrous 
result  that  the  kingdom,  like  other  fieb,  mi^t  be  carried  by  an 
heiress  to  her  husband;  and  the  proximate  causes  of  the  collapse 
of  the  kingdom  in  riS?  depend  on  this  fact  and  the  dissensions 
which  it  occasioned. 

Thus  concdved  as  the  holder  of  a  great  fief,  the  king  had  only 
the  rights  of  sweratn  over  the  four  great  baronies  and  the  twdve 
minor  fiefs  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  not  those  rights  of  sovereign 
which  the  Norman  kings  of  England  inherited  from  thdr  Anglo- 
Saxon  predecessors,  or  the  Capetian  kings  of  France  from  the 
Carolings;  nor  was  he  able  therefore  to  come  into  direct  touch 
with  each  of  his  subjects,  which  ^^^Uiam  I.,  in  virtue  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  was  able  to  attain  by  the  Salisbury  oath  of  1086. 
Amalric  I.  indeed,  by  his  assise  svr  la  Hgice,  attempted  to  reach 
the  vassals  of  his  vassals;  be  admitted  arriire-vassaux  to  the 
hank  covr,  and  encouraged  them  to  carry  thdr  cases  to  it  in  the 
first  instance.  But  this  is  the  only  attempt  at  that  policy  of 
immidiaUsatum  which  in  contemporary  England  was  carried  to 
far  greater  lengths;  and  even  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 
No  alliance  was  actually  formed  between  the  king  and  the  mesne 
nobihty  against  the  immediate  baronage.  The  body  of  the 
tenants-in-chief  continued  to  limit  the  power  of,  the  crowiu 
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their  consent  wu  necentiy  to  legUlation,  and  grants  of  fiefs 
could  not  be  made  without  their  permission.  Nor  was  the  crown 
only  limited  in  this  way.  The  didies  of  the  king  towards  his 
tenants  are  prominent  in  the  astises.  The  king's  oath  to  his  men 
binds  him  to  respect  and  maintain  their  rights,  which  are  as 
prominent  as  are  his  duties;  and  if  the  men  fed  that  the  royal 
oath  has  not  been  kept,  they  may  lawfully  refuse  military  service 
(gager  le  rot) ,  and  may  even  rise  in  authorized  and  legal  rebellion. 
The  system  of  military  service  and  the  organizatioa  of  justice 
corresponded  to  the  part  which  the  monarchy  was  thus  con- 
strained to  play.  The  vassal  was  bound  to  pay  mihtary  service, 
not,  as  in  western  Europe,  for  a  limited  period  of  forty  days, 
but  for  the  whole  year — the  Holy  I<and  being,  as  it  woe,  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  siege.  On  the  other  band,  the  vassal  was  not 
bound  to  render  service,  unless  he  were  paid  for  his  service; 
and  it  was  only  famine,  or  Saracen  devastation,  which  freed  the 
king  from  the  obligation  of  paying  his  men.  The  king  was  also 
bound  to  insure  the  horses  of  his  men  by  a  system  called  the 
rotor:  if  a  vassal  lost  his  horse  otherwise  than  by  his  own 
fault,  it  must  be  replaced  by  the  treasury  (which  was  termed, 
as  it  also  was  in  Norman  Sicily,  the  secretum).^  But  the  king 
had  another  force  in  addition  to  the  feudal  levy — a  paid  force  of 
smidoyert?  holding  fiefs,  not  of  land,  but  of  pay  {fiefs  de  soudte). 
Along  with  this  paid  cavalry  went  another  branch  of  the  army, 
the  Turcopuli,  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  recruited  from  the  Syrians 
and  Mahommedans,  and  using  the  tactics  of  the  Arabs;  while 
an  infantry  was  found  among  the  Armenians,  the  best  soldiers 
of  the  East,  and  the  Maronites,  who  furnished  the  kingdom  with 
archers.  To  all  these  various  forces  must  be  added  the  knights 
and  native  levies  of  the  great  orders,  whose  masters  were  practi- 
cally independent  sovereigns  like  the  princes  of  Antioch  and 
Tripoli;*  and  with  these  the  total  levy  of  the  kingdom  may  be 
reckoned  at  some  15,000  men.  But  the  strength  of  the  kingdom 
lay  less  perhaps  in  the  army  than  in  the  magnificent  fortresses 
which  the  nobility,  and  especially  the  two  orders,  had  built; 
and  the  most  visible  relic  of  the  crusades  to-day  is  the  towering 
ruins  of  a  fortress  like  Rrak  (Kerak)  des  Chevahers,  the  fortress 
of  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  the  principality  of  Tripoli.  These 
fortresses,  garrisoned  not  by  the  king,  as  in  Norman  England, 
but  by  their  possessors,  would  only  strengthen  tbe  power  of  the 
feudatories,  and  help  to  dissipate  the  kingdom  into  a  number 
of  local  units. 

In  the  organization  of  its  system  of  justice  the  kingdom  showed 
its  most  characteristic  features.  Two  great  central  courts  sat 
in  Jerusalem  to  do  justice — the  high  court  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  court  of  burgesses  for  the  rest  of  the  Franks,  (i)  The  high 
court  was  the  supreme  source  of  justice  for  ttte  military  class; 
and  in  its  compoutlon  and  procedure  the  same  limitation  of  the 
crown,  which  appears  in  rt^ard  to  military  service,  is  again 
evident.  The  high  court  is  not  a  CHnare^,  butaewrta6ariMt»m, 
in  which  the  theory  of  judicittm  parium  is  fully  realized.  If  the 
king  presides  in  the  court,  the  motive  of  its  action  is  none  the 
less  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  nobles,  and  not,  as  in 
England,  the  extension  of  the  rii^ts  of  the  crown.  It  is  a  court  of 
the  king's  peers:  it  tries  cases  of  dispute  between  the  king  and 
his  peers — with  regard,  for  instance,  to  military  service — and 
it  settles  the  descent  of  the  title  of  king.    (3)  The  court  of 

*  There  are  certain  connenonB  and  analogies  between  the  kin^om 
of  Sicily  and  that  of  Jerusalem  during  the  twelfth  century.  In  either 
case  there  is  an  imputation  of  Western  feudalism  into  a  country 
originally  pooKssed  td  Bynntine  institutions,  but  affected  by  an 
Arabic  oocupatioiL    Tbe  subject  dcaerves  investi^tion. 

■  The  holoers  of  fiefs  {sodteri)  both  held  fiefs  ofland  and  received 
pay;  the  paid  force  of  aoudarert  only  received  pay.  An  instance 
of  the  latter  is  furnished  by  John  of  Margiat.  a  vassal  of  tbe  ae^cry 
of  Arsuf.  He  has  aoo  bezants,  along  with  a  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  lentils  and  oil :  and  in  return  he  must  march  with  four  hoTMa 
(Rev,  Les  Colontei  franaues  en  Syrie,  p.  24). 

•  For  the  history  of  the  orders  see  the  articles  on  the  Tekflars; 
St  John  of  Jrkcsalbm,  Knights  of  ;  Knights,  and  tbe  Teutonic 
Okdsr.  The  Templars  were  founded  about  the  year  iitS  by  a 
Burgundian  kiught,  Hugh  de  Paganis;  the  HoMHtallers  sprang 
from  a  foundation  in  Jerusalem  erected  by  merchants  of  Amain 
before  the  First  Crusade,  and  were  reorganiied  under  Gerard  )e  Puy, 
master  until  1 130.  The  Teutonic  Icnightadate  from  the  Third  Cnnade. 


'  burgesses  was  almost  equally  sovereicn  within  its  sphere.  Whik 
the  body  of  the  noblesse  formed  the  high  court,  the  court  of  the 
burgesaes  was  composed  of  twelve  legists  (probably  named  by 
the  king)  under  the  presidency  of  the  viccmle—n  knight  alse 
named  by  the  king,  who  was  a  great  financial  as  well  as  a  judicial 
officer.  The  province  of  the  court  induded  alt  acts  and  contracts 
between  burgesses,  and  extended  to  criminal  cases  in  which 
burgesses  were  involved.  Like  the  high  court,  the  court  <4 
burgesses  had  also  its  assizes  * — a   body  of  unwritten  legal 

*  As  was  noticed  above,  there  were  apparently  separate  asHses 
fur  the  three  principalities,  in  addition  to  the  assiies  of  the  kingdom. 
The  assUes  of  Antioch  have  been  discovered  and  published.  Tbe 
assizes  of  the  kingdom  itself  are  twofold — the  assizes  of  the  high 
court  and  the asmzes  of  the  court  of  buimses.  ji)Theassize8oftbe 
high  court  are  preserved  for  ui  in  woru  by  l^wts — John  of  Ibetin, 
Philip  of  Novara  and  Geoffrey  of  Tort — composed  in  the  13th 
century.  We  possess,  in  other  words,  law-books  (like  Bracton's 
treatise  De  kiibui),  but  not  Utns — and  law-books  made  after 
the  loss  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  laws  bdonged.  There  are  two 
vexed  questions  with  itsard  to  these  law-books,  (a)  Tbe  first  cui> 
cerns  the  origin  and  chaiacter  of  the  laws  which  the  law-books  profess 
to  expound.  According  to  the  story  of  the  legists  who  wrote  these 
books — e.g.  John  of  Ibelin — the  laws  al  the  kingdom  were  laid  down 
by  Godfrey,  who  is  thus  regarded  as  the  great  wonMrv  (rf  tbe 
kingdom.  These  laws  (progressively  modified,  it  is  admitted)  were 
kept  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  name  of  "  Letters  of  the  Sepulchre," 
until  11S7.  In  that  year  they  were  lost;  and  the  legists  tell  us 
that  they  are  attempting  to  reconstruct  f^r  oir  dire  the  gist  of  the 
lost  archetype.  The  story  of  the  legists  is  now  (generally  rejected. 
Godfrey  never  legislated:  the  customs  of  the  kmgdom  ^Mually 
grew,  and  were  ^dually  defined,  especially  under  kings  like  Baldwin 
In,  and  Amalnc  I.  It  there  was  thus  only  a  cuatomaiy  and  un- 
written law  (and  Wdliam  of  Tyre  definitely  speaks  of  zjtu  coiuve- 
tiidinariwm  under  Baldwin  III.,  jmo  regiatm  regebahv),  then  the 
"  Letters  of  the  Sniulchre  "  are  a  myth—or  rather,  if  they  ever 
existed,  they  existed  not  as  a  code  of  written  law,  but,  periiapa,  as  a 
register  of  nefs,  like  the  Sicilian  Defelarii.  Thus  the  story  of  the 
legists  ihrinks  down  to  the  re^lar  myth  of  the  primitive  legislator, 
used  to  ^ve  an  air  of  respectabiltty  to  law-books,  which  nally  record 
an  unwntten  custom.  The  fact  is  that  until  the  13th  century  the 
Franks  lived  ammettidiiiiinu  antiquis  ct  jurt  mm  icripto.  They 
preferred  an  unwritten  law,  as  Prutz  su^ests,  partly  because  it 
suited  the  barristers  (who  often  t>elon^ed  to  the  baronage,  for  the 
Frankish  nobles  were  "  ^reat  pleaders  in  court  and  out  of  court  "), 
and  partly  because  the  high  court  was  Idt  unbound  so  loi^  as  tbeR 
was  no  written  code.  In  the  13th  century  it  became  necewary  for 
the  legists  to  codify,  as  it  were,  the  unwritten  law,  because  the 
upheavals  of  the  times  necessitated  the  fixing  of  some  rules  in  writing, 
and  especially  because  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  a  definite  custom 
of  the  kingdom  to  Frederick  II.,  who  souriit.  as  king  of  Jerusalem, 
to  take  advantage  of  tbe  want  of  a  written  law,  to  substitute  his  own 
concepti<ms  of  law  in  the  teeth  of  the  high  court,  (b)  The  second 
difficulty  concerns  the  text  of  the  law-books  themselves.  The  text 
of  Ibelin  became  a  taOus  reaplur — but  it  also  became  overlaid  by 
giosaea,  for  it  was  used  as  authoritadve  in  the  Idngdom  of  Cyprus 
after  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  needed  expounding. 
Receoaions  and  revisions  were  twice  made,  in  1368  and  1531 ;  but 
how  far  the  true  Ibelin  was  recovered,  and  what  additions  or  altera- 
tions were  made  at  these  two  dates,  we  cannot  tell.  We  can  only  say 
that  we  have  the  text  of  Ibelin  which  was  used  in  Cyprus  in  the  later 
middle  ages.  At  the  same  time,  if  our  text  is  thus  late,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  its  content  gives  us  the  earliest  and  purest  ex- 
position of  French  feudalism,  and  describes  for  us  the  organization 
of  a  kingdom,  where  all  rights  and  duties  were  connected  with  the 
fief,  and  the  monarch  was  only  a  suzerain  of  feudatwies.  (3)  The 
asdzEs  of  the  court  of  bur^esaea  became  the  bams  of  a  treatise  at 
an  eariier  date  than  the  assizes  of  the  high  court.  The  date  of  the 
redaction  (which  was  probably  made  bv  some  learned  burgess)  may 
well  have  been  the  reign  of  Baldwin  III.,  as  Kugler  suggests:  he 
wasthefirst  nadvekiiv,andakii^learnedintheuw;  but  Beugnot 
would  refer  the  assises  to  the  years  immediatdy  preceding  Saladin's 
capt:ure  of  Jerusalem.    These  assize*  do  not,  01  course,  appear  in 


,_  .  _     _  The  law  which 

is  expounded  in  these  asMzea  ia  a  mixture  of  Frankish  law  with  tbe 
Graeco- Roman  Uw  of  the  Eaatern  em|Mre  which  prevailed  among  the 

itive  population  Ol  Syria. 

In  regard  to  both  aauzes,  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  possess  not  laws,  but  law-books  or  custumals — records  made 
by  lawyers  for  their  fellows  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  law. 
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custom.  Tlie  indepeadeat  position  of  the  burgessea,  who  thus 
assumed  a  poaitioa  of  equality  by  the  side  of  the  feudal  class,  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  It  may 
be  explained  by  reference  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
kingdom.  Burgesses  and  nobles,  however  difierent  in  status, 
were  both  of  the  same  Prankish  stock,  and  both  occupied  the 
same  superior  position  with  regard  to  the  native  Syrians.  The 
commercial  motive,  again,  had  been  one  of  the  great  motives 
of  the  crusade ;  and  the  class  which  was  impelled  by  that  motive 
would  be  both  large  and,  in  view  of  the  quality  of  the  Eastern 
goods  in  which  it  dealt,  exceptionally  prosperous.  Finally, 
when  one  remembers  how,  during  the  First  Crusade,  the  pedita 
had  marched  side  by  side  with  the  principes,  and  how,  from  the 
beginning  of  1099,  they  had  practically  risen  in  revolt  against 
the  selfish  ambitions  of  princes  like  Count  Raymund,  it  becomes 
easy  to  understand  the  independent  position  which  the  burgesses 
assumed  in  the  organization  of  the  kingdom.  Burgesses  could 
buy  and  possess  property  in  towns,  which  knights  were  forbidden 
to  acquire;  and  though  they  could  not  intermarry  with  the 
feudal  classes,  it  was  easy  and  regular  for  a  burgess  to  thrive 
to  knighthood.  Like  the  nobles,  again,  the  burgesses  had  the 
right  of  confirming  royal  grants  and  of  taking  part  in  legislation; 
and  they  may  be  said  to  have  formed — socially,  politically  and 
judicially— an  independent  and  powerful  estate.  Yet  (with  the 
exception  of  Antioch,  Tripoli  and  Acre  in  the  course  of  the  13th 
century)  the  Prankish  towns  never  developed  a  communal 
government:  the  domain  of  their  development  was  private  law 
and  commercial  life. 

Locally,  the  consideration  of  the  system  of  justice  administered 
in  the  kingdom  involves  some  account  of  three  things — the 
organization  of  the  fiefs,  the  position  of  the  Italian  traders  in 
their  quarters,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  Each  fief  was 
organized  like  the  kingdom.  In  each  there  was  a  court  for  the 
noblesse,  and  a  court  {or  courts)  for  the  bourgeoisie.  There  were 
some  thirty-seven  cours  de  bourgeoisie  (several  of  the  fiefs  having 
more  than  one),  each  of  which  was  under  the  presidency  of  a 
vicomte,  while  all  were  independent  of  the  court  of  burgesses  at 
Jerusalem.  Of  the  feudal  courts  there  were  some  twentytwo. 
Each  of  these  followed  the  procedure  and  the  law  of  the  high 
court;  but  each  was  independent  of  the  high  court,  and  formed 
a  sovereign  court  without  any  appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
revolution  wrought  by  Amalric  L  in  the  status  of  the  arriire- 
vassaux,  which  made  them  members  of  the  high  court,  allowed 
them  to  carry  their  cases  to  Jerusalem  in  the  first  instance,  if 
they  desired.  Apart  from  this,  the  characteristic  of  seignorial 
justice  is  its  independence  and  its  freedom  from  the  central 
court;  though,  when  we  refiect  that  the  central  court  is  a  court 
of  seigneurs,  this  characteristic  is  seen  to  be  the  logical  result 
of  the  whole  system.  Midway  between  the  seignorial  covrs  de 
bourgeoisie  and  the  privileged  jurisdictions  of  the  Italian  quarter, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  courts  of  a  commercial  character^— the 
cours  de  hfonde  in  towns  where  trade  was  busy,  and  the  cotirs 
de  la  chatne  in  the  sea-ports.  The  former  courts,  under  their 
bailiffs,  gradually  absorbed  the  separate  courts  which  the  Syrians 
had  at  first  been  permitted  to  enjoy  under  their  own  reis;  and 
the  bailiff  with  his  6  assessors  (4  Syrians  and  1  Franks)  thus 
came  to  judge  both  commercial  cases  and  cases  in  which  Syrians 
were  involved.  The  cours  de  la  ckattte,  whose  institution  is 
assigned  to  Amalric  I.  (1161-1174),  had  a  civil  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  cases,  and,  like  the  cimrs  de  la  fonde,  they  were  com- 
posed of  a  bailiff  and  his  assessors.  Distinct  from  all  these 
courts,  if  similar  in  its  sphere,  is  the  court  which  the  Italian 
quarter  generally  enjoyed  in  each  town  under  its  own  consuls — 
a  court  privileged  to  try  all  but  the  graver  cases,  like  murder, 
theft  and  forgery.  The  court  was  part  of  the  general  immunity 
which  made  these  quarters  imperii  in  imperio:  their  exemptions 
from  tolls  and  from  financial  contributions  is  parallel  to  their 
judicial  privileges.  Regulated  by  their  mother-town,  both 
in  their  trade  and  their  government,  these  Italian  quarters 
outlasted  the  collapse  of  the  kingdom,  and  continued  to  exist 
under  Mahommedan rulers.  The  Church  had  itsseparate  courts, 
as  in  the  West;  but  their  province  was  perhaps  greater  than 


elsewhere.  The  churdi  courts  could  not  indeed  decMe  cases  of 
perjury-,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  tried  all  matters  in  which 
clerical  property  was  concerned,  and  all  cases  of  dispute  between 
husband  and  wife.  In  other  spheres  the  immunities  and  exempt 
tions  of  the  Church  offered  a  far  mote  serious  problem,  and 
especially  in  the  sphere  of  finance.  Perhaps  the  supreme  defect 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  its  want  of  any  financial  basts. 
It  is  true  that  the  king  had  a  revenue,  collected  by  the  vicomte 
and  paid  into  the  secrelum  or  treasury — a  revenue  composed  of 
toils  on  the  caravans  and  customs  from  the  ports,  of  the  profits 
of  monopolies  and  the  proceeds  of  justice,  of  poU-taxes  on  Jews 
and  Mahommedans,  and  of  the  tributes  paid  by  Mahommedan 
powers.  But  his  expenditure  was  large:  he  had  to  pay  his 
feudatories;  and  he  had  to  provide  fiefs  in  money  and  kind  to 
those  who  had  not  fiefs  of  land.  The  contributitHis  sent  to  the 
Holy  Land  by  the  monarchs  of  western  Europe,  as  commutations 
in  lieu  of  personal  participation  is  crusades,  might  help;  the 
fatal  poUcy  of  razzias  agunst  the  neighbouring  MahommedaJt 
powers  might  procure  temporary  resources;  but  what  was  really 
necessary  was  a  wide  measure  of  native  taxation,  such  as  was 
once,  and  once  only,  attempted  in  1183.  To  any  such  measure 
the  privileges  of  the  Italian  quarters,  and  still  more  those  of  the 
Church,  were  inimical.  In  spite  of  provisions  somewhat  parallel 
to  those  of  the  English  statute  <rf  mortmain,  the  clergy  continued 
to  acquire  fresh  lands  at  the  same  time  that  they  refused  to 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  rigorously  exacted 
the  full  quota  of  tithe  from  every  source  which  they  could  tap, 
and  even  from  booty  captured  in  war.  The  richest  proprietor 
in  the  Hoty  Land,'  but  practically  immune  from  any  charges 
on  its  property,  the  Church  helped,  unconsciously,  to  ruin  the 
kingdom  whidi  it  should  have  supported  above  all  others.  It 
refused  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  scale,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  king  against  an  over-mighty  nobility.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church  did  not,  after 
the  first  stiuggle  between  Dagobert  and  Baldwin  I.,  actively 
oppose  by  any  hierarchical  pretensions  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  Hie  assizes  may  speak  of  patriarch  and  king  as  conjoint 
seigneurs  in  Jerusalem;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  king  could 
secure  the  nomination  of  his  own  patriarch,  and  after  Dagobert 
the  patriarchs  are,  with  the  temporary  exception  of  Stephen 
in  riiS,  the  confidants  and  supporters  of  the  kings.  It  was  the 
two  great  orders  of  the  Templare  and  the  Hospitallers  which 
wen,  in  reality,  most  dangerous  to  the  kingdom.  Honeycombed 
as  it  was  by  immunities — of  seigneurs,  of  Italian  quartere,  of 
the  clergy — the  kingdom  was  most  seriously  impaired  by  these 
overweening  immunists,  who,  half-lay  and  half-cterical,  took 
advantage  of  their  ambiguous  position  to  escape  from  the  duties 
of  either  character,  lliey  built  up  great  estates,  especially  in  the 
principality  of  Tripoli;  they  quarrelled  with  one  another,  until 
their  dissensions  prevented  any  vigorous  action;  they  struggled 
against  the  daims  of  the  clergy  to  tithes  and  to  rights  of  juris- 
diction; they  negotiated  with  the  Mahommedans  as  separate 
powers;  they  conducted  themselves  towards  the  kings  as 
independent  sovereigns.  Yet  their  aid  was  as  necessary  as  their 
influence  was  noxious.  Continually  recruited  from  the  West, 
they  retained  the  vigour  which  the  native  Franks  of  Palestine 
gradually  lost;  and  their  corporate  strength  gave  a  weight  to 
their  arms  which  made  them  indispensable. 

In  describing  the  organizaUon  of  the  kingdom,  we  have  also 
been  describing  the  causes  of  its  fall.  It  fell  because  it  had 
not  the  financial  or  political  strength  to  survive.  "  Les  vices  du 
gouvemement  avaient  it€  plus  puissants  que  les  vertus  des 
gouvernants."  But  the  vices  were  not  only  vices  of  thegovern- 
ment:  they  were  also  vices,  partly  inevitable,  partly  moral, 
in  the  governing  race  itself.  The  climate  was  no  dodbt 
responsible  for  much.  The  Franks  of  northern  Europe  attempted 
to  live  a  life  that  suited  a  northern  climate  under  a  southern  sun. 
They  rode  incessantly  to  battle  over  burning  sands,  in  full  armour 

'  For  instance,  the  abbey  of  Mount  Sion  had  large  pcesesMons, 
not  only  in  the  Holy  Land  (at  Ascalon.  Jaffa,  Acre,  Tyre,  Caesarea 
and  Tarsus),  but  also  in  Sicily,  Calabria.  Lomberdy,  Spain  and 
France  (at  Orleans,  Bourges  ana  PoitierB). 
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-7— chain  mail,  long  abadd  tttd  heavy  casque — as  if  they  were  on 
their  native  French  soil.  The  niiing  population  was  already 
spread  too  thin  for  the  work  which  it  had  to  do;  and  ezhauBted 
by  its  efforts,  it  gradually  became  extinct.  A  constant  immigra' 
tion  from  the  West,  bringing  new  blood  and  recruiting  the  stock, 
could  alone  have  maintained  its  vigour;  and  such  immigration 
never  came.  Little  driblets  of  men  might  indeed  be  added  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Franks^  but  the  great  bodies  of  crusaders 
either  perished  in  Asia  Minor,  as  in  iioi  and  1147,  or  found 
themselves  thwarted  and  distrusted  by  the  native  Franks.  It 
was  indeed  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  kingdom  that  its 
inhabitants  could  never  welcome  the  reinforcements  which 
came  to  their  aid.^  The  barons  suspected  the  crusaders  of 
ulterior  motives,  and  of  designing  to  get  new  principalities  for 
themselves.  In  any  case  the  native  Frank,  accustomed  to 
commercial  intercourse  and  dqilomatic  negotiations  with  the 
Mahommedans,  could  hardly  share  the  unreasoning  passion  to 
make  a  dash  for  the  "  infidel."  As  with  the  barons,  so  with  the 
burgesses:  they  profited  too  much  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Mahommedans  to  abandon  readily  the  way  of  peaceful 
commerce,  and  they  were  far  more  ready  to  binder  than  to  hdp 
any  martial  enterprise.  Left  to  itself,  the  native  population 
lost  physical  and  moral  vigour.  The  barons  alternated  between 
the  extravagances  of  Western  chivalry  and  the  attractions  of 
Eastern  luxury:  they  returned  from  the  field  to  divans  with 
frescoed  walls  and  floors  of  mosaic,  Persian  rugs  and  embroidered 
silk  hangings.  Their  houses,  at  any  rate  those  in  the  towns, 
had  thus  the  characteristics  of  Moorish  villas;  and  is  them  they 
lived  a  Moorish  life.  Their  sideboards  were  covered  with  the 
copper  and  silver  work  of  Eastern  smiths  and  the  cmf ectioneries 
of  Damascus.  They  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of  silk,  and  their 
women  wore  oriental  gauzes  covered  with  sequins.  Into  these 
divans  where  figures  of  this  kind  moved  to  the  music  of  Saracen 
instruments,  there  entered  an  inevitable  vcduptuousness  and 
corruption  of  manners.  The  hardships  c^  war  and  the  excesses 
of  peace  shortened  the  lives  of  the  men;  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem had  eleven  kings  within  a  century.  While  the  men 
died,  the  women,  living  in  comparatjive  indolence,  lived  longer 
lives.  They  became  regents  to  their  young  children;  and  the 
experience  of  all  medieval  minorities  reiterates  the  lesson-^woe 
to  the  land  where  the  king  is  a  child  and  the  regent  a  woman. 
Still  worse  was  the  frequent  remarriage  of  widowed  princesses 
and  heiresses.  By  the  assizes  of  the  high  court,  the  widow,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  took  half  <^  the  estate  for  herself,  and 
half  in  guardianship  for  her  children.  Liberat  ire  cum  terra, 
widows  carried  their  estates  or  titles  to  three  or  four  husbands; 
and  as  in  15th-century  England,  the  iafiuence  of  the  heiress  was 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  At  Antioch,  for  instance,  after 
the  death  of  Bohemund  II.  in  1130,  his  widow  Alice  beaded  a 
party  in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  Constance  to 
Manuel  of  Constantinople,  and  did  not  ecruple  to  enter  iiUo 
negotiations  with  Zengi  of  Mosul.  Her  p^cy  failed;  and 
Constance  successively  married  Raymond  of  Antioch  and 
Raynald  of  ChatiUon.  The  result  was  the  renewed  enmity  of 
the  Greek  empire,  while  the  French  adventurers  who  won  the 
prize  ruined  the  pro^tects  of  the  Franks  by  their  conduct.  In 
the  kingdom  matters  were  almost  worse.  There  was  hardly  any 
regular  succession  to  the  throne;  and  Jraiisalem,  as  Stubbs 
writes,  "  suffered  from  the  weakness  of  hereditary  right  and 
the  jealousies  of  the  elective  system  "  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
With  the  trequent  temarriages  of  the  heiresses  of  the  kingdom, 
relationships  grew  confused  and  family  quarrels  frequent; 
and  when  Sibylla  carried  the  crown  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  a  new- 
comer disliked  by  all  the  relatives  of  the  crown,  she  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  kingdom. 
It  may  be  doubted — though  it  seems  a  harsh  verdict  to  pass 
'  One  must  remember  that  these  reinforcements  would  often 
consist  of  desperate  characters.  It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Palestine  that  it  served  as  a  Botany  Elay,  to  which  the  criminals 
of  the  West  were  transported  tor  penance.  The  natives,  already 
prone  to  the  immorality  which  must  infect  a  mixed  population 
living  under  a  hot  sun,  the  immorality^  which  still  infects  a  place  like 
Aden,  were  not  improved  by  the  addition  of  convicts. 


aa  a  kingdom  founded  by  nh^oua  zeal  on  holy  sofl — whether 
the  kingdom  possessed  that  moral  basis  which  alone  can  give  a 
right  of  survival  to  any  institution  or  organization.  The  crusad- 
ing states  had  been  founded  by  adventurers  who  thirsted  for 
gain;  and  the  primitive  appetite  did  not  lose  its  edge  with  the 
progress  of  time.  We  cannot  be  certain,  indeed,  how  far  the 
Frankish  lords  o^axsteA.  their  Syrian  tenants:  the  stories  of 
sudi  oppresmon  have  been  discredited;  while  if  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  of  a  Mahonunedan  traveller,  Ibn  Jubair,  the  lot 
of  the  Mahommedan  who  lived  on  Frankish  manors  was  better 
than  it  had  been  under  their  narive  lords.*  But  the  habits  of 
the  Franks  were  none  the  less  habits  of  lawless  greed:  they 
swooped  down  from  their  castles,  as  RaynaJd  of  Chatillon  did 
from  ELrak  of  the  Desert,  to  capture  Saiacens  and  hold  them  to 
ransom  or  to  plunder  caravans.  The  lust  of  unlawful  gain  had 
infected  the  Frankish  blood,  as  it  seems  to  have  infected  Eng^d 
during  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  and  in  either  case  nemesis 
infallibly  came.  The  Moslems  might  have  endured  a  state  of 
"  infidels  ";  they  could  not  endure  a  state  of  brigands. 

6.  The  History  0}  the  Kingdom  and  the  Crusades  from  the 
Loss  of  Edessa  in  1144  to  the  Pall  of  Jerusalem  in  1187. — The 
years  1143-1144  are  in  many  ways  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Latin  East.  In  1143  began  the  reign  of  the  first 
narive  king;*  and  about  this  date  may  be  placed  the  final 
organisaUon  of  the  kingdom,  witnessed  by  the  completion  of  its 
body  of  customary  law.  At  the  same  date,  however,  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  also  begins;  the  fall  of  Edessa  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  In  J143  John  Comnenus  and  Fulk  had  just  died, 
and  Zmgi,  seeing  his  way  dear,  threw  himself  an  the  great 
Chnstion  outpost,  against  which  the  tide*  of  Mahommedan 
attack  had  so  often  vainly  surged,  and  finally  entered  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1144.  Two  yeus  later  Zengi  died;  but  he  left  an  able 
successor  in  his  son,  Nureddin,  and  an  attempt  to  recover 
Edessa  was  successfully  repelled  in  November  1146.  Not  only 
so,  but  in  the  spring  of  1147  the  Franks  were  unwise  enough  to 
allow  the  hope  of  gaining  two  small  towns  to  induce  them  to 
break  the  vital  alliance  with  Damascus.  Thus,  in  itself,  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1147  was  certainly 
ominous;  and  the  kingdom  might  well  seem  dependent  for  its 
safety  on  such  aid  as  it  might  receive  from  the  West. 

Early  in  1145  news  had  come  from  Antioch  to  Eugenius  III. 
of  the  fall  of  Edessa,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  sent 
an  encyclical  to  France — the  natural  sml,  as  we  have  seen,  oi 
crusading  zeal.  The  resptmse  was  instantaneous:  the  king  of 
France  himself,  who  bore  on  his  conscience  the  burden  of  an 
unpunished  massacre  by  his  troops  at  Vitry  in  1143,*  took 
the  crusading  vow  on  the  Christmas  day  of  1145.  But  the 
greatest  success  was  attained  when  St  B«nard — no  great 
believer  in  pilgrimages,  and  naturally  disposed  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  a  second  Crusade — was  induced  by  the  pope  to  become 
the  preacher  of  the  new  movement.    To  die  crusading  king  of 

'The  manorial  system  in  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
a  continuation  of  the  villas^  system  as  it  had  ensCed  under  the  Arabs. 
In  each  village  [casaU)  the  rustic*  were  grouped  in  families  (foci): 
the  tenants  paid  from  1  to  i  of  the  crop,  besides  a  ipoU-tax  and 
labour-dues.  The  villages  were  mostly  inhabited  by  Syrians:  it 
was  rarely  that  Franks  settled  down  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  Prutx 
regards  the  manorial  system  as  oppreseive.  Absentee  landlords,  he 
thuiks,  rack-rented  the  soil  (p.  167),  while  the  "  inhuman  severity  " 
of  their  treatment  of  villeins  led  to  a  prtwresuve  decay  <rf  agriculture, 
destroyed  the  economic  baus  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  and  led  the 
natives  to  welcome  the  invasion  of  Saladin  (pp.  327-331). 

The  French  writers  Rey  and  Dodu  are  more  fcind  to  the  Franks; 
and  the  testimony  of  cootempmary  Arabic  writers,  who  seem 
favourably  impressed  by  the  treatment  of  their  subjects  by  the 


Franks,  bears  0 


t  their  V 


,  whik  the  tone  of  the 


s  ad- 


._.._,.  had  a  definite 

legal  position. 

'  After  il43onemay  therefore  apeak  of  the  period  of  the  Epigoni — 
the  native  Franks,  ready  to  view  the  Moslems  as  joint  occupants  of 
Syria,  and  to  imitate  the  dress  and  habits  of  their  neighbours. 

*  Doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  view  that  a  troubled  conscience  drove 
Louis  to  take  the  cross;  and  his  action  has  been  ascribed  to  wm[de 
religious  zeal  (cf .  Lavisee,  Bistoire  de  Fraud,  iii.  13). 
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France  St  Bernard  added  the  king  (rf  Germany,  when,  in  Christ- 
mas week  of  1146,  he  induced  Conrad  III.  to  take  the  vow  by 
his  sennoD  in  the  cathedral  of  Spires.  Thus  was  begun  the 
Second  Crusade,'  under  auspices  still  more  favourable  than 
those  which  attended  the  b(^;inning  of  the  Firat,  seeing  that 
kings  now  took  the  place  of  knights,  while  the  new  crusaders 
would  ao  longer  be  penetrating  into  the  wilds,  but  would  find 
a  friendly  basis  of  operations  ready  to  their  hands  in  Franki^ 
Syria.  But  the  more  favourable  the  auspices,  the  greater  proved 
the  failure.  Already  at  the  &nal  meeting  at  Stampes,  in  1147, 
difficulties  arose.  Manuel  Comnenus  demanded  that  all  con- 
quests made  by  the  crusaders  should  be  his  fiefs;  and  the 
question  was  debated  whether  the  crusaders  should  follow  the 
land  route  through  Hungary,  along  the  old  road  of  Charlemagne, 
or  should  go  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  thin  question  the 
envoys  of  Manuel  and  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  who  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  one  another,  took  opposite  sides.  Conrad,  related 
by  marriage  to  Manuel,  decided  in  favour  of  the  land  route,  which 
Manuel  desired  because  it  brought  the  Crusade  more  under  his 
direction,  and  because,  if  the  route  by  sea  were  followed,  Roger 
of  Sicily  might  be  able  to  divert  the  crusading  ships  against 
Constantinople.  As  it  was,  a  struggle  raged  between  Roger 
and  Manuel  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  Crusade,  which 
greatly  contributed  towards  its  failure,  preventing,  as  it  did, 
any  assistance  from  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor  was  there  any 
real  unity  among  the  crusaders  themselves.  The  crusadeis  of 
northern  Germany  never  went  to  the  Holy  Land  at  all;  they 
were  allowed  the  crusaders'  privileges  for  attacking  the  Wends 
to  the  east  of  the  Elbe — a  fact  which  at  once  attests  the  cleavage 
between  northern  and  southern  Germany  (intensified  of  late 
years  by  the  war  of  investitures),  and  anticipates  the  age  of  the 
Teutonic  knights  and  their  long  Crusade  on  the  Baltic.  The 
crusaders  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  England  took  the  sea 
route,  and  attacked  and  captured  Lisbon  on  their  way,  thus 
helping  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  achieving  the  one 
real  success  which  was  gained  by  the  Second  Crusade.*  Among 
the  great  army  of  crusaders  who  actually  marched  to  Jerusalem 
there  was  little  real  unity.  Conrad  and  Louis  VII.  started 
separately,  and  at  difierent  times,  in  order  to  avoid  dissensions 
between  their  armies;  and  when  they  reached  Asia  Minor  (after 
encountering  some  difficulties  in  Greek  teiritoiy)  they  still 
acted  separately.  Eager  to  win  the  first  spoils,  the  German 
crusaders,  who  were  in  advance  of  the  French,  attempted  a  raid 
into  the  sultanate  of  Iconium;  but  after  a  stem  fight  at  Dory- 
laeum  they  were  forced  to  retreat  (October  ri47),  and  for  the 
most  part  perished  by  the  way.  Louis  VII.,  who  now  appeared, 
was  induced  by  this  failure  to  take  the  long  and  circuitous  route 
by  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  but  even  so  he  had  lost  the 
majority  of  his  troops  when  he  reached  the  Holy  Land  in  1148. 
Here  he  joined  Conrad  (who  had  come  by  sea  from  Constanti- 
nt^le)  and  Baldwin  III.,  and  after  some  deliberation  the  three 

'We  speak  of  First,  Second  and  Third  Crusades,  but,  more 
aactlv,  the  Crusadea  were  one  continuous  process.  Scarcely  a  year 
passed  in  which  new  bands  did  not  come  to  the  Holy  Land.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  great  if  disastrous  Crusade  of  iioo-iioi, 
and  the  Venetian  Crusade  of  1133-1124;  and  we  may  also  refer  to 
the  Crusade  of  Henry  the  Lion  in  1 173,  and  to  that  0/  Edward  I.  in 
1371-1373 — all  famous  Crusades,  which  are  not  reckoned  in  the 
usual  numbering.  Crusades  appear  to  have  been  dignified  by 
numbers  when  they  followed  some  crushing  disaster — the  loss  of 
Edeasa  in  1144,  or  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  1187— and  were  led  by 
kings  and  emperors;  or  when,  like  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Crusades, 
they  achieved  some  conspicuous  success  or  failure.  But  it  is  im- 
portant  to  bear  in  mind  the  continuity  of  the  Crusadea— the  constant 
now  of  new  forces  eastward  and  back  again  westward;  for  this 
alone  explains  why  the  Crusades  formed  a  great  epoch  in  civilization, 
familiaruing,  as  they  did,  the  West  with  the  East. 

*  This  body  of  crusaders  ultimately  reached  the  Holy  Land, 
where  it  joined  Conrad  (who  had  lost  his  own  original  forces),  and 
helped  in  the  fruitless  siege  of  Damascus.  The  services  which  it 
rendered  to  Portugal  were  repeated  by  later  crusaders.  Crusaders 
from  the  L.OW  Countries,  England  and  the  Scandinavian  north  took 
the  coast  route  round  western  Europe;  and  it  was  natural  that, 
landing  for  provisions  and  water,  they  should  be  asked,  and  should 
content,  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  natives  af^inst  the  Moors.  Such  aid 
is  recorded  to  have  been  given  on  the  Third  and  the  Fifth  Crusades. 


sovereigns  resolved  to  attack  Damascus.  The  attack  was 
impolitic:  Damascus  was  the  one  ally  which  could  iuAp  the 
Franks  to  stem  the  advance  of  Nureddin.  It  proved  as  futile 
as  it  was  impohtic;  for  the  vizier  of  Damascus,  Muio-eddin- 
Anar,  was  able  to  sow  dissension  between  the  native  Franks 
and  the  crusaders;  and  by  bribes  and  promises  of  tribute  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  former  to  make  the  siege  an  absolute 
failure,  at  the  end  of  only  four  days  (July  98th,  1148).  Tbe 
Second  Crusade  now  collapsed.  Conrad  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople in  the  autumn  of  1148,  and  Louis  VII.  returned  by  seft 
to  France  in  the  spring  of  1149.  The  only  effects  of  this  great 
movement  were  effects  prejudicial  to  the  ends  towards  which 
it  was  directed.  The  position  of  the  Franks  In  the  Holy  Land 
was  not  improved  by  the  attack  on  Damascus;  while  the 
ignominious  failure  of  a  Crusade  led  by  two  kings  brought  the 
whole  crusading  movement  into  discredit  in  western  Europe, 
and  it  was  utterly  in  vain  that  Suger  and  St  Bernard  attempted 
to  gather  a  fresh  Crusade  in  1150. 

The  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Second  Crusade  was  the  renewal 
of  Nureddin's  attacks.  The  rest  of  the  county  of  Edessa, 
including  Tell-bashir  on  the  west,  was  now  conquered  (1150); 
while  Raymund  of  Anrioch  was  defeated  and  killed  (in  1149), 
and  several  towns  in  the  east  of  his  principality  were  captured. 
Baldwin  III.  attempted  to  make  head  against  these  troubles, 
partly  by  renewing  the  cAd  alliance  with  Damascus,  partly  by 
drawing  closer  to  Manuel  of  Constantinople.  For  the  next 
twenty  years,  during  the  reigns  of  Baldwin  and  his  brother 
Amalric  I.,  there  is  indeed  a  close  connexion  between  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  East  Roman  empire.  Baldwin  and  Amalric 
both  married  into  the  Comnenian  house,  while  Manuel  married 
Mary  of  Antioch,  tbe  daughter  of  Raymund.  In  the  north 
Manuel  enjoyed  the  homage  of  Antioch,  which  his  father  had 
gained  in  1 137,  and  tbe  nominal  possession  of  TeU-bashir,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  Baldwin  III.:  in  the  south  he  joined 
with  Amalric  I.  in  the  attempt  toacquire  Egypt  (116S-1171).  In 
this  way  he  acquired  a  certain  ascendancy  over  the  Latin  kings: 
Baldwin  III.  rode  behind  him  at  Antioch  in  1159  without  any 
of  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  in  an  inscriptioQ  at  Bethlehem  of 
1173  Amalric  I.  had  the  name  of  the  emperor  written  above  bis 
own.'  The  patronage  of  Constantinople,  to  which  Jerusalem 
was  thus  practically  surrendered,  contributed  to  some  sli^t 
extent  in  maintaining  the  kingdom  against  Nureddin.  But 
there  were  dissensions  within,  both  between  Baldwin  and  his 
mother,  Melisinda,  who  sought  to  protract  her  regency  unduly, 
and  between  contending  parties  in  Antioch,  where  the  hand  of 
Constance,  Raymund's  widow,  was  a  desiratde  prize';  while 
from  without  the  horns  of  the  crescent  were  slowly  closing  in  on 
the  kingdom.  Nureddin  pursued  in  his  policy  the  tactics  which 
the  Mahommedans  used  against  the  Franks  in  battle:  he  sought 
to  envelop  their  territcries  on  every  side.  In  r  1 54  fell  Damascus, 
and  the  crescent  cli^sed  perceptibly  in  the  north:  the  most 
valuable  ally  of  the  kingdom  was  lost,  and  the  way  seemed  clear 
from  Aleppo  (the  peculiar  seat  of  Nureddin's  power)  into  Egypt. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1153  Baldwin  III.  had  taken  Ascalon, 
which  for  fifty  years  had  mocked  the  efforts  of  successive  kings, 
and  by  this  stroke  he  might  appear  to  have  closed  for  Nureddin 
the  route  to  Egypt,  and  to  have  opened  a  path  for  its  conquest 
by  the  Franks.  For  the  future,  events  hinged  on  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  in  Egypt  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  was  finally  decided  (see  Egypt:  History,  "  Mahom- 
medan  Period  ")-  There  was  a  race  for  the  possession  of  the 
country  between  Nureddin's  lieutenant  ShlrgHh  or  ShIrkQh  and 
Amalric  I.,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Baldwin  III.;  and  in 
the  race  Shlrkah  proved  the  winner. 

Since  the  days  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  I.,  Egypt  had  been  a 

■Manuel  was  an  ambitious  sovereini,  apparently  aimii^  at  a 
world -monarchy,  such  as  was  afterwards  attempted  from  the  other 
side  by  Henry  Vl.  As  Henry  VI.  had  designs  on  Constantinople 
and  the  Eastern  empire,  so  Manuel  cherished  the  ambition  of  acquir- 
ing Italy  and  the  Western  empire,  and  he  negotiated  with  Alexander 
III.  to  that  end  in  1167  and  1169:  cf.  the  life  of  Alexander  IH.  in 
Muratori.  S.  R.  I.  iii.  460. 

'The  priie  was  won  by  Raynald  of  ChatiUon  (j.^l 
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goal  of  Latin  amUtlon,  and  the  capture  of  Aaolon  miut  obviously 
have  given  fonn  and  Btrength  to  the  projects  for  its  conquest. 
Plans  of  attack  were  sketched;  routes  were  traced:  distances 
were  measured;  and  finally  in  1163  there  come  the  impulse 
from  within  which  turned  these  plans  into  action.  The  Shiite 
caliphs  of  Egypt  were  by  this  time  the  playthings  of  contending 
viziers,  as  the  Sunnite  caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  long  been  the 
puppets  of  Turkish  sultans  or  amits;  and  in  1164  Amaliic  I. 
and  Nnreddin  woe  fighting  in  Egypt  in  su[q>ort  of  two  rival 
viziers,  Dtrgham  and  Shawar.  For  Nureddin  the  fight  meant 
the  acquisition  of  an  heretical  country  for  the  true  faith  of  the 
Sunnite,  and  the  final  enveloping  of  the  Latin  kingdom:*  for 
Amalric  it  meant  the  escape  from  Nureddin's  net,  and  a  more 
direct  and  lucrative  contact  with  Eastern  trade.  Into  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  fight  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter;  but  in 
the  issue  Xureddin  won,  in  spite  of  the  support  which  Manuel 
gave  to  Amalric.  Nureddin's  Kurdish  lieutenant,  ShlrgOh, 
succeeded  in  establishing  in  power  the  viaer  whom  he  favoured, 
and  finally  in  becoming  viaer  himself  (January  i  i6g) ;  and  when 
he  died,  his  nephew  Saladin  (Sala-ed-din)  succeeded  to  his 
position  (March  1169),  and  made  himself,  on  the  death  of  the 
cali|A  in  1171,  sole  ruler  in  Egypt.  Thus  the  Shiite  caliphate 
became  extinct:  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo  the  name  of  the  caliph 
of  Bagdad  was  now  used;  and  the  long-disunited  Mahommedfuis 
at  last  faced  the  Christians  as  a  soUd  body.  But  nevertheless 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  continued  almost  unmenaced,  and 
practically  undiminished,  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  If  a 
rdigious  union  had  been  effected  between  Egypt  and  northern 
Syria,  pohtical  disunion  still  remained;  and  the  Franks  were 
safe  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Saladin  acted  as  the  peer  of  Nureddin 
rather  than  as  his  subject;  and  the  jealousy  between  the  two 
kept  both  inactive  till  the  death  of  Nureddin  in  1 1 74.  Nureddin 
only  left  a  minor  in  his  place:  Amalric,  who  died  in  the  same 
year,  left  a  son  (Baldwin  IV.)  who  was  not  only  a  minor  but  also 
a  leper;  and  tfans  the  stage  seemed  cleared  for  Saladin.  He 
was  confronted,  however,  by  Raymund,  count  of  Tripoli,  the 
one  man  of  ability  among  the  decadent  Franks,  who  acted  as 
guardian  of  the  kingdom;  while  he  was  also  occupied  in  trying 
to  win  for  himself  the  Syrian  poasessions  of  Nureddin.  The  task 
engaged  his  attention  for  nine  years.  Damascus  he  acquired  as 
early  as  1174;  but  Raymund  supported  the  heir  of  Nureddin 
ut  Ids  capital  at  Aleppo,  and  it  was  not  until  11 83  that  Saladin 
entered  the  dty,  and  finally  brought  Egypt  and  northern  Syria 
nndcx  a  single  rule. 

The  hour  of  peril  for  the  Latin  kingdom  had  now  at  last  struck. 
It  had  done  little  to  prepare  itself  for  that  hour.  Rqieated 
appeals  had  been  sent  to  the  West  from  the  b^inning  of  the 
Egyptian  affair  (1163)  onwards;  while  in  1184-1185  a  great 
mission,  on  which  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  the  masters 
of  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  were  all  present,  came  to 
France  and  England,  and  offered  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  to 
Philip  Augustus  and  Henry  II.  in  turn,  in  order  to  secure  their 
presence  in  the  Holy  Land.'  The  only  result  of  these  appeals 
was  the  rise  of  a  regular  system  of  taxation  in  France  and 
England,  ad  susUntationem  JerosolimUmtat  terrae,  which  starts 
abmit  1185  (though  there  had  already  been  isolated  taxes  in 
1147  and  1166),  and  which  has  been  described  as  the  beginning 
of  modem  taxation.  In  the  East  itself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tax  of  11B3,*  nothing  was  done  that  was  good,  and  two 
things  were  done  which  were  evil.  Sibylla  married  her  second 
husband ,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  in  1180 — a  marriage  destined  to  be 
the  cause  of  many  dissensions;  for  Sibylla,  the  eldest  daughter 

'  Nureddin,  unlike  his  father,  wasdefinitely  animated  by  a  relieioua 
motive:  he  fought  first  and  foremost  against  the  Latins  (ana  not. 
lUce  his  father,  against  Moslem  states),  and  he  did  so  as  a  matter  01 
religious  duty. 

■Henry  II.,  as  an  Angevin,  was  the  natural  heir  of  the  king;dom 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  extinction  of  the  line  descended  from  Fulk  of 
Anjou.  This  entlaiiu  the  part  played  by  Richard  I.  in  deciding 
the  question  of  the  aucceaaion  during  the  Third  Crusade. 

'  The  taxation  levied  in  the  West  waa  also  attempted  in  the  East, 
and  in  It83  a  universal  tax  was  levied  in  the  Icingdoni  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  rate  of  i  %  on  movables  and  a  %  on  rents  and  reven  ~ 
a.  Dr  A.  Cartellieri,  PkiUpp  II.  Anput,  ii.  pp.  3-18  and  p.  85. 


of  Amalric  I.,  carried  to  her  husband— a  French  adventurer — 
a  presumptive  title  to  the  crown,  which  would  never  be  admitted 
without  dispute.  In  1186  Guy  eventually  became  king,  after 
the  death  of  Baldwin  V.  (Sibjdla's  son  by  her  first  marriage); 
but  his  coronation  was  in  violation  of  the  promise  given  to 
Raymund  of  Tripoli  (that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Baldwin  V. 
without  issue  the  succession  should  be  determined  by  the  pope, 
the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England),  and  Guy, 
with  a  weak  title,  was  unable  to  exercise  any  real  control  over 
the  kingdom.  At  this  point  another  French  adventurer,  who 
had  already  made  himself  somewhat  of  a  name  in  Antioch,  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  kingdom.  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  the 
second  husband  of  Constance  of  Antioch,  after  languishing  in 
captivity  from  1159  to  1176,  had  been  granted  the  seignory  oi 
Krak,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  From  this  point 
of  vantage  he  began  depredations  on  the  Red  Sea  (i  181),  building 
a  fleet,  and  seeking  to  attack  Medina  and  Mecca — a  poUcy  which 
Duty  be  interpreted  either  as  mere  buccaneering,  or  as  a  calculated 
attempt  to  deal  a  blow  at  Mahommedanism  in  its  very  centre. 
Driven  from  the  Red  Sea  by  Saladin,  he  turned  from  buccaneering 
to  brigandage,  and  infested  the  great  trade-route  from  Damascus 
to  Egypt,  which  passed  dose  by  his  seignory.  In  1186  he 
attacked  a  caravan  in  which  the  sister  of  Saladin  was  travelling, 
thus  violating  a  four  years'  truce,  which,  after  some  two  years' 
shirmishing,  Saladin  and  Raymund  of  l^poli  had  made  in  the 
previous  year  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  famine.*  The 
coronation  of  one  French  adventurer  and  the  conduct  of  another, 
whom  the  first  was  unable  to  control,  meant  the  ruin  of  the 
kingdom;  and  Saladin  at  last  delivered  in  full  force  his  long* 
deferred  attack.  The  Crusade  was  now  at  last  answered  by  the 
counter-Crusade — the  jihod;  for  though  for  many  years  past 
Saladin  had,  in  his  attempt  to  acquire  alt  the  inheritance  of 
Nureddin,  left  Palestine  unmenaced  and  intact,  his  ultimate  aim 
was  always  the  holy  war  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  The 
acquisition  of  Alei^  could  only  make  that  supreme  object  more 
readily  attainable;  and  so  Saladin  had  spent  his  time  in  acquiring 
Aleppo,  but  only  in  order  that  he  might  ultimately  "  attain  the 
goal  of  his  desires,  and  set  the  mosque  of  Aaha  free,  to  which  Allah 
once  led  in  the  night  his  servant  Mahomet.  "  Thus  it  was  on  a 
kingdom  of  crusaders  who  had  lost  the  crusading  sfurit  that  a 
new  Crusade  swept  down;  and  Saladin's  army  in  1187  had  the 
spirit  and  the  fire  of  the  Latin  crusaders  of  1099.  The  tables 
were  turned;  and  fighting  on  their  own  soil  for  the  recovery  of 
what  was  to  them  too  a  holy  place,  the  Mahommedans  easily 
carried  the  day.  At  Tiberias  a  little  squadron  of  Uie  brethren 
of  the  two  Orders  went  down  before  Saladin's  cavalry  in  May; 
at  Uattio  the  levy  en  maste  of  the  kingdom,  some  3o,ooo  strong, 
foolishly  marching  over  a  sandy  plain  imder  the  heat  of  a  July 
sun,  was  utterly  defeated;  and  after  a  fortnight's  si^e  Jerusalem 
capitulated  (October  and,  1187).  In  the  kingdom  itself  nothing 
was  left  to  the  Latins  by  the  end  of  riSg  except  the  dty  of  l^re; 
and  to  the  north  of  the  kingdom  they  only  hdd  Antioch  and 
Tripoli,  with  the  Hospitallers'  fortress  at  Margat.  Tbe  fingers 
of  the  dock  had  been  pushed  back;  once  more  things  were  as 
they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  First  Crusade;  once  more  the 
West  must  arm  itself  for  the  holy  war  and  the  recovery  of 
Jerusalem — but  now  it  must  face  a  um'ted  Mahommedan  world, 
where  in  1096  it  had  found  political  and  religious  dissension, 
and  it  must  attempt  its  vastly  heavier  task  without  the  morning 
freshness  of  a  new  religious  impulse,  and  with  something  of  the 
weariness  of  a  hundred  years  of  struggle  upon  its  shoulders. 

7.  The  Forty  Years'  Crtuade  for  the  Recovery  of  Jentsaiem, 
1189-1229. — The  forty  years  from  1189  to  iaa9  form  a  period 
of  incessant  crusading,  occupied  by  Crusades  of  every  kind. 
There  are  the  Third,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Crusades  against  the 
"  infidel "  Mahommedans  encamped  in  the  Holy  Land;  there 
is  the  Albigensian  Crusade  against  the  heretic  Cathars;  thne 
is  the  Fourth  Crusade,  directed  in  the  issue  against  the  schematic 


practically  < ^_. 

action  may  reasonably  be  viewed  a 
feeling  of  a  party. " 


the  pfsctical  outcome  of  the 
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Greeks;  lastly,  tbere  are  the  Cniiades  waged  by  the  papacy 
against  revolted  Christians — ^John  of  England  and  Frederick  II. 
Our  concern  lies  with  the  first  kind  of  Crusade,  and  with  the 
other  three  only  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  first,  and  as  they 
illustrate  the  immense  widening  which  the  term  "  Crusade  " 
now  underwent — a  widening  accompanied  by  its  inevitable 
corollary  of  shallowness  of  motive  and  degradation  of  impulse. 

The  Third  Crtuade,  i/5p-Jip2. — Conrad  of  Montferrat  was, 
as  much  as  any  one  man,  re^>onsible  for  the  Third  Crusade. 
Compelled  to  leave  the  cotut  of  Constantinople,  which  he  had 
been  serving,  he  had  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land  and  reached  Tyre 
about  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Hattto.  He  had  saved 
Tyre;  and  from  it  be  sent  bis  appeals  to  the  West.  Not  the  least 
effective  of  these  appeals  was  a  great  poster  which  he  had 
circulated  in  Europe,  and  which  represented  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
defiled  by  the  horses  of  the  Mahommedans.  Meanwhile  the 
papacy,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rone,  despatched  encyclicals 
throughout  Europe;  and  soon  a  new  Crusade  was  in  fuU  swing. 
But  the  Third  Crusade,  unlike  the  First,  does  not  spring  from 
the  p^Mtcy,  which  was  passing  through  one  of  its  epochs  of 
depression;  it  springs  from  the  lay  power,  which,  represented 
by  the  three  strong  monarchies  of  Germany,  England  and 
France,  was  at  this  time  dominant  in  Europe.  In  Germany  it 
was  the  solemn  national  diet  of  Mainz  (£aster  1188)  which 
"  swore  the  expedition  "  to  the  Holy  Land;  in  France  and 
England  the  agreement  of  the  two  kings  decided  upon  a  joint 
Crusade.  The  very  means  which  Philip  Aoguetus  and  Henry  II. 
took,  in  order  to  further  the  Crusade,  show  its  lay  aspect.  A 
scheme  of  taxation — the  Saladin  tithe— was  imposed  on  al!  who 
did  not  take  the  cross;  and  this  taxation,  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  drov«  many  to  take  the  cross  in  order  to  escape  its  incidence, 
on  the  other  hand  provided  a  necessary  financial  basis  for  military 
operations.'  The  lay  basis  of  the  Third  Crusade  made  it,  in  one 
sense,  the  greatest  of  all  Crusades,  in  which  aU  the  three  great 
monarchs  of  western  Europe  participated;  but  it  also  made  it 
a  failure,  for  the  kin^  of  France  and  England,  changing  caelum, 
non  animum,  carried  their  pc^tical  rivakies  into  the  movement, 
in  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  they  should  be  sunk.  Spiritu- 
ally, therefore,  the  Third  Crusade  is  inferior  to  the  First,  however 
imposing  it  may  be  in  its  material  aspects.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  regeneration  accompanied 
the  crusading  movement  of  ii38.  Europe  had  sinned  in  the 
face  of  God;  otherwise  Jerusalem  would  never  have  fallen; 
and  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  reform  from  within,  as  the  necessary 
corollary  and  accompaniment  of  the  expedition  of  Christianity 
without,  breathes  in  some  of  the  papal  letters,  just  as,  during 
the  conciliar  movement,  the  causa  reformationis  was  blended 
with  the  cai4sa  unionis. 

We  may  conceive  of  the  Third  Crusade  under  the  figure  of 
a  number  of  converging  lines,  all  seeking  to  reach  a  common 
centre.  That  centre  is  Acre.  The  siege  of  Acre,  as  arduous  and 
heroic  in  many  of  its  episodes  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  been 
begun  in  the  summer  of  [1S9  by  Guy  de  Lusign an,  who,  captured 
by  Saladin  at  the  battle  of  Hattin,  and  released  on  parole,  had 
at  once  broken  his  word  and  returned  to  the  attack.  The  army 
which  was  besieging  Acre  was  soon  joined  by  various  contingents ; 
for  Acre,  after  all,  was  the  vital  point,  and  its  capture  would 
open  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  Two  of  these  contingents  alone 
concern  us  here — ^the  German  and  the  Anglo-French.  Frederick 
I.  of  Germany,  using  a  diplomacy  which  corresponds  to  the 
lay  character  of  the  Third  Crusade,  bad  sought  to  prepare  his 
way  by  embasues  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  the  Eastern  emperor 
and  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  Starting  from  Regensburg  in  May 
1189,  the  German  army  muched  quietly  through  Hungary;  but 
difficulties  arose,  as  they  had  arisen  in  1147,  as  soon  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  reached.  The  emperor 
Isaac  Angelus  had   not  only  the  old  grudge  of  all   Eastern 

'  The  "  economic  "  motive  for  taking  the  cross  was  strengthened 


by  the  papal  regulations  in  favour  of  debtors  who  joined  the  Cmsade. 
Thousands  must  have  joined  the  Third  Cruaade  in  orisr  to  escape 
paying  either  their  taxes  or  the  interest  on  their  debts;  and  tne 


emperors  against  the  "  upatart "  empctor  of  the  W«st;  he  bad 
also  allied  himself  with  Saladin,  in  order  to  acquire  for  his 
empire  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Places  and  religious  supremacy 
in  the  Levant.  The  difficulties  between  Frederick  and  Isaac 
Angelus  became  acute:  in  November  1189  Frederick  wrote 
to  his  son  Henry,  asking  him  to  induce  the  pope  to  preach  a 
Crusade  against  the  schismatic  Greeks.  But  terms  were  at  last 
arranged,  and  by  the  end  of  March  iigo  the  Germans  had  all 
crossed  to  the  shoces  of  Asia  Minor.  Taking  a  route  midway 
between  the  eastern  route  of  the  ctusadnra  of  1097  and  the 
westerh  route  of  Louis  VII.  in  1148,  Frederick  marched  by 
Philadelphia  and  Iconium,  not  without  dust  and  heat,  until  he 
reached  the  river  Salof,  in  Armenian  territory.  Here,  with  the 
burden  of  the  day  now  past,  the  fine  old  crusader'— he  had  joined 
before  in  the  Second  Crusade,  forty  years  ago — perished  by 
accident  in  the  river;  and  of  all  his  fine  army  only  a  thousand 
men  wtm  their  way  through,  under  his  son,  Frederick  of  Swabia, 
to  join  the  ranks  before  Acre  (October  i  r(io) .  The  Anglo-French 
detachment  achieved  a  far  greater  immediate  success.  War  had 
indeed  disturbed  the  ori^nal  agreement  of  Gisors  between 
Philip  Augustus  and  Henry  IL,  but  a  new  agreement  was  made 
between  Henry's  successor,  Richard  I.,  and  the  French  king  at 
Nonancourt  (December  1189),  by  which  the  two  monarchs  wer« 
to  meet  at  Vezelay  next  year,  and  then  follow  the  sea  route  to  the 
Holy  Land  together.  They  met,  and  by  different  routes  tfaey 
both  reached  Sicily,  where  they  wintered  together  (1190-1191). 
The  enforced  inactivity  of  a  «^ole  winter  was  the  mother  of 
disputes  and  bad  Uood;  and  when  Philip  sailed  for  the  BtAy 
Land,  at  the  end  of  Maxch  ri9i,  the  failure  of  the  Crusade  was 
already  decided.  Richard  soon  fc^owed;  but  while  Philip 
sailed  straight  for  Acre,  Richard  occupied  himself  by  the  way 
in  conquering  Cyprus — partly  out  of  knight-errantry,  and  in 
order  to  avenge  an  insult  offered  to  his  betrothed  wife  Berengaria 
by  the  despot  of  the  idand,  partly  perhaps  out  of  policy,  and 
in  order  to  provide  a  basis  of  suiqilies  and  of  {^rations  for  the 
armies  attemptit^  to  recover  Palestine.  In  any  case,  he  is  the 
founder  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Cyprus  (for  he  afterwards  sold 
his  new  acquisition  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  «4io  established  a 
dynasty  in  the  island);  and  thereby  he  made  possible  the 
survival  of  the  institutions  and  assizes  of  Jerusalem,  which 
were  continued  in  Cyprus  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  From  Cyprus  Richard  sailed  to  Acre,  arriving  on  the 
Sth  of  June,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  he  was  able,  in 
virtue  of  the  large  reinforcements  he  brought,  and  in  spite  of 
dissensions  in  the  Christian  camp  which  he  helped  to  foment, 
to  bring  the  two  yeaty'  siege  to  a  successful  issue  (July  lath, 
1x91).  It  was  indeed  time;  the  privations  of  the  besiegers 
during  the  previous  wint^  had  been  terrible;  and  the  position 
of  aSairs  had  only  been  made  worse  by  the  dissensions  between 
Guy  de  Lusignan  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  had  begun  to 
claim  the  crown  in  return  for  his  services,  and  had,  on  the  death 
of  Sibylla,  the  wife  of  Guy,  reinforced  his  claim  by  a  marri^e 
with  her  younger  sister,  Isabella.  In  these  dissensions  it  was 
inevitable  that  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  I.,  already  dis- 
cordant, should  take  contrary  sides;  and  while  Richard  naturally 
sided  with  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  came  from  his  own  county 
of  Poitou,  Philip  as  naturally  sided  with  Conrad.  At  the  end 
of  July  it  was  decided  that  Guy  should  remain  king  for  his  life, 
and  Conrad  should  be  his  successor;  but  as  three  days  after- 
wards Philip  Augustus  began  his  return  to  France  (pleading 
ill-health,  but  m  reality  eager  to  gain  possession  of  Flanders), 
the  settlement  availed  httle  for  the  success  of  the  Crusade. 
Richard  stayed  in  the  Holy  Land  for  another  year,  during  which 
he  won  a  battle  at  Arsuf  and  refortified  Jaffa.  But  far  more 
important  than  any  hostilities  are  the  negotiations  which,  for 
the  whole  year,  Richard  conducted  with  Saladin.  They  show 
the  lay  aspect  of  the  Third  Crusade;  they  anticipate  the  Crusade 
of  Frederick  II. — for  Richard  was  attempting  to  secure 
the  same  concessions  which  Frederick  secured  by  the  same 
means  which  he  used.  They  show  again  the  closer  approxi- 
mation and  better  understanding  with  the  Mahommedans, 
which  roailLS  this  Crusade.    Nothing  is  more  striking  in  these 
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respects  than  Richard's  propo&al  that  Satadia's  brothei  should 
marry  his  own  sister  Johanna  and  receive  Jerusalem  and  the 
contiguous  towns  An  the  coast.  In  the  event,  a  peace  was  made 
for  three  years  (September  2nd,  1192),  by  which  Lydda  and 
Ramlah  were  to  be  equally  divided,  Ascalon  was  to  be  destroyed, 
and  small  bodies  of  cnisadere  were  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Meanwhile  Conrad  of  Montfecrat,  at  the  very 
instant  when  his  superior  ability  had  finally  forced  Richard  to 
recognize  him  a£  king,  had  been  assassinated  (April  1193): 
Guy  de  Lus^nan  had  bought  Cyprus  from  Richard,  and  had 
sailed  away  to  establish  himself  there ;'  and  Henry  of 
Chantpagne,  Richard's  nephew,  had  been  called  to  the  throne  of 
Jerusalem,  and  bad  given  himself  a  title  by  marrying  Conrad's 
widow,  Isabella.  In  this  condition  Richard  left  the  Holy  Land, 
when  he  began  his  eventful  return,  in  October  1193.  The 
Crusade  haH  failed — failed  because  a  leaderless  army,  torn  by 
political  dissensions  and  fighting  on  a  foreign  soil,  could  not 
succeed  against  forces  united  by  religious  zeal  under  the  banner 
of  a  leader  like  Saladin.  Vet  it  had  at  any  rate  saved  for  the 
Christians  the  principality  of  Antiocb,  the  county  of  Tripoli, 
and  some  of  the  coast  towns  of  the  kingdom;'  aiui  if  it  had 
failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  it  had  left  behind,  none  the  less, 
many  important  results.  The  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
between  Isaac  Angelus  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  contain  the 
germs  of  the  Fourth  Crusade;  the  negotiations  between  Richard 
uid  Saladin  contain  the  germs  of  the  Sixth.  National  rivalries 
had  been  accentuated  and  ruitional  differences  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  meeting  of  the  nations  in  a  common  enter- 
prise; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mahommedaits  and  Christians 
had  frs^emized  as  they  had  never  done  before  during  the  progress 
of  a  Crusade.  But  what  the  Third  Crusade  showed  most  clearly 
was  that  the  crusading  movement  was  being  lost  to  the  papacy, 
and  becomingpart  of  the  demesne  of  the  secular  state — organized 
by  the  state  on  its  own  basis  of  taxation,  and  conducted  by  the 
state  according  to  its  own  method  of  negotiation.  This  after  all 
is  the  great  change ;  and  even  the  genius  of  an  Innocent  III. 
"  could  not  make  undone  what  had  once  been  done."    On  the 


salem  (IIOO);  the  Third,  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  (1195);  the 
Fourth,  the  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  (1204) ;  while  the  long 
Crusade  of  the  Teutonic  knights  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  led  to  the 
rise  of  a  new  state  east  of  the  Vistula.  The  kingdom  of  Lesser 
Armenia,  established  in  1 195,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
the  Crusades.  The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Crusades;  the  history  of  the  other  kingdoms  or 
states  touches  the  history  of  the  Crusades  less  vitally.  But  the 
history  of  Cyprus  is  particularly  important — and  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  Cyprus  was  a  natural  and  excellent  basis  of  opera- 
tions; it  sent  provisions  to  the  crusaders  in  1191,  and  again  at  the 
siege  of  Damietta  in  1219,  while  its  advantages  as  a  strategic  basis 
were  proved  by  the  exploits  of  Peter  of  Cyprus  in  the  lAth  century. 
In  the  second  place,  as  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  fell,  its 
institutions  and  assizes  were  transplanted  bodily  to  Cyprus,  where 
they  survived  until  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
But  the  monarchy  was  stronger  in  Cvprus  than  in  Jerusalem :  the 
fiefs  were  distributed  by  the  monarch,  and  were  smaller  in  extent; 
while  the  feudatories  had  neither  the  collective  powers  of  the  haute 
cour  of  Jerusalem,  nor  the  individual  privileges  (such  as  jurisdiction 
over  the  bourgeoisie),  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  feudatories 
of  the  old  kingdom.  Till  1489  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  survived  as  an 
independentmoiiarchy,and  its  capital.  Famagusta.wasan  important 
centre  of  trade  alter  the  loss  of  the  coaEt-towns  in  the  kin^om  of 
Jerusalem.  In  1489  it  was  acquired  by  Venice,  which  claimed  the 
island  on  the  death  of  the  last  king,  having  adopted  his  widow  (a 
Venetian  lady  named  Catarina  Comaro)  as  a  daughter  of  the  republic. 
On  the  history  of  Cyprus,  see  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Mediaial  and 
Modern  History,  156-208.  Thehistory  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  Cyprus.  The  Armenians  in  the 
south-east  ofAsiaMinorborrowed  feudal  ins titutionsfrom  the  Franks 
and  the  feudal  vocabulary  itself.  The  Idngdom  was  involved  in  a 
struggle  with  Antioch  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  Later, 
it  allied  itself  with  the  Mongols  and  fought  agamst  the  Mamelukes, 
to  whom,  however,  it  finally  succumbed  in  1375. 

'The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  thus  from  1192  to  its  final  fall  a 
strip  of  coast,  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  kings  and  crusaders  to 
annex  Jerusalem  and  a  line  of  communication  connecting  it  with 
the  coast.  This  was  practically  the  aim  of  Richard  l.'s  n^;otiations; 
and  this  was  what  Frederick  II.  for  a  time  secured. 


contrary,  the  thing  once  done  would  go  further;  and  the  state 
would  take  up  the  name  of  Crusade  in  order  to  cover,  and  under 
such  cover  to  achieve,  its  own  objects  and  ambitions,  as  in  the 
future  it  was  destined  again  and  again  to  do. 

The  FoMTth  Crusade,  1102-1204.— The  history  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  is  a  history  of  the  predominance  of  the  lay  motive,  of 
the  attempt  of  the  papacy  to  escape  from  that  predominance, 
and  to  establish  its  old  direction  of  the  Crusade,  and  of  the 
complete  failure  of  its  attempt.  Until  the  accession  of  Innocent 
III.  in  1198  the  lay  motive  was  supreme;  and  its  representative 
was  Henry  VI. — the  greatest  politician  of  his  day,  and  in  many 
ways  the  greatest  emperor  since  Charlemagne.  In  j  195  Amalric, 
the  brother  of  Guy  de  Lusignan,  and  his  successor  in  Cyprus, 
sought  the  title  of  king  from  Henry  and  did  homage;  and  at 
the  same  time  I.eo  of  Lesser  Armenia,  in  order  to  escape  from 
dependence  on  the  Eastern  empire,  took  the  same  course.  Henry 
thus  gained  a  basis  in  the  Levant;  while  the  death  of  Saladin 
in  ir93,  followed  by  a  dvil  war  between  his  brother,  Malik-al- 
Adil,  and  his  sons  for  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  weakened 
the  position  of  the  Mahommedans.  As  emperor,  Heiuy  was 
eager  to  resume  the  imperial  Crusade  which  had  been  stopped 
by  his  father's  death;  while  both  as  Frederick's  successor  and 
as  heir  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  who  had  again  and  again 
waged  war  against  the  Eastern  empire,  he  had  an  account  to 
settle  with  the  rulers  of  Constantinople.  The  project  of  a 
Crusade  and  of  an  attack  on  Constantinople  wove  themselves 
into  a  single  thread,  in  a  way  which  very  definitely  anticipates 
the  Fourth  Crusade  of  1202-1204.  In  1195  Henry  took  the 
cross;  some  time  before,  he  had  already  sent  to  Isaac  Angelus 
to  demand  compensation  for  the  injuries  done  to  Frederick  L, 
along  ivith  the  cession  of  all  territories  ever  conquered  by  the 
Nocmon  kings  of  Sicily,  and  a  fieet  to  co-operate  with  the  new 
Crusade.  In  the  same  year,  however,  Isaac  was  dethroned  by 
his  brother,  Alexius  III.;  but  Henry  married  Isaac's  daughter 
Irene  to  his  brother,  Philip  of  Swabia,  and  thus  attempted  to 
give  the  Hohenstaufen  a  new  title  and  a  valid  claim  against  the 
usurper  Alexius.  Thus  armed  he  pushed  forward  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Crusade  in  Germany—a  Cnisade  whose  first  object 
would  have  been  an  attack  on  Alexius  III,;  but  in  the  middle 
of  his  preparations  lie  died  in  Sicily  in  the  autumn  of  1197,  and 
the  Crusade  collapsed.  Some  results  were,  however,  achieved 
by  a  body  of  German  crusaders  which  bad  sailed  in  advance  of 
Henry;  by  its  influence  Amalric  of  Cyprus  succeeded  Henry  of 
Champagne,  who  died  in  1197,  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  vassal 
of  the  emperor  thus  became  ruler  in  the  Holy  Land;  while 
the  Teutonic  order,  which  had  begun  as  a  hospital  during  the 
siege  of  Acre  (1190-1191),  now  received  its  organization.  Some 
of  the  coast  towns,  too,  were  recovered  by  the  German  crusaders, 
especially  Beirut;  and  in  1198  the  new  king  Amalric  II.  was 
able  to  make  a  truce  with  MaJik-al-Adil  for  the  next  five  years. 

"  The  true  heir  of  Henry  VI.,"  Ranke  has  said,  "  is  Innocent 
III.,"  and  nowhere  b  this  more  true  than  in  respect  of  the 
crusading  movement.  Throughout  the  course  of  his  crowded 
and  magnificent  pontificate,  Innocent  III.  made  the  Crusade  his 
ultimate  object,  and  attempted  to  bring  it  back  to  its  old  religious 
basis  and  under  its  old  papal  direction.  By  the  spring  of  1200, 
owing  to  Innocent's  exertions,  a  new  Crusade  was  in  full  progress, 
especially  in  France,  where  Fulk  of  Neuilly  played  the  part  once 
played  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  Like  the  First  Crusade,  the  Fourth 
Crusade  also — in  its  personnel,  but  not  its  direction — was  a 
French  enterprise;  and  its  leading  members  were  French 
feudatories  like  Theobald  of  Champagne  (who  was  chosen  leader 
of  the  Crusade),  Baldwin  of  Flanders  (the  future  emperor  of 
Constantinople),  and  the  count  of  Blois.  The  objective,  which 
these  three  original  chiefs  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  proposed  to 
themselves,  was  Egypt.*  Since  1 163  the  importance  of  acquiring 
Egypt  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  definitely  understood,  and 

'  M,  Luchairc,  in  the  volume  of  his  biography  of  Innocent  HI. 
called  La  Question  d'Orient,  shows  how,  in  spile  of  the  pope,  the 
Fourth  Crusade  was  in  its  very  beginnings  a  lay  enterprise.  The 
crusading  barons  of  France  chose  their  own  leader,  and  determined 
their  own  route,  without  consulting  Innocent. 
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in  the  summer  of  1191  Richard  I.  had  been  advised  by  his 
counsellors  that  Cairo  and  not  Jerusalem  was  the  true  point  of 
attack;  while  in  1300  there  was  the  additional  reason  for 
prefetring  an  attack  on  Egypt,  that  the  truce  in  the  Holy  Land 
between  Amalric  II.  &nd  Malik-al-Adil  had  still  three  years  to 
run.  It  is  Egypt  therefore — to  which,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  centre  of  Mahommedan  power  had  now  been  virtually 
■bifted,  and  to  which  motives  of  trade  impelled  the  Italian 
towns  (since  from  it  they  could  easily  reach  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  Indian  Ocean) — it  is  Egypt  which  is  hence- 
forth the  normal  goal  of  the  Crusades.  TliiB  is  one  of  the 
many  facts  which  differentiate  the  Crusades  of  the  13th  from 
those  of  the  preceding  centuiy.  But,  with  Syria  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahommedans,  the  atUck  on  Egypt  must  necessarily 
be  directed  by  sea;  and  thus  Ute  Crusade  henceforth  becomes — 
what  the  Third  Crusade,  here  as  elsewhere  the  turning-point  in 
crusading  history,  had  ^ready  in  part  been — a  maritime  enter- 
prise. Accordii^y,  early  in  1 201 ,  envoys  from  each  of  the  three 
diiefs  of  the  Fourth  Cnuade  (among  whom  was  ViUehardouin, 
the  historian  of  the  Crusade)  came  to  Venice  to  negotiate  for 
a  passage  to  Egypt.  An  agreement  was  made  between  the  doge 
and  the  envoys,  by  which  transport  and  active  help  were  to  be 
given  by  Venice  in  return  for  85,000  marks  and  the  cession  of 
half  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  crusaders.  But  the  Fourth 
Crusade  was  not  to  be  plain  sailing  to  Egypt.  It  became  involved 
in  a  maelstrom  of  conSicting  political  motives,  by  which  it  was 
swept  to  Constantinople.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between 
cause  and  occasion.  There  were  three  great  causes  which  made 
for  an  attack  on  ConsUntinople  by  the  West.  There  was  first 
of  all  the  old  crusading  grudge  against  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
its  fatal  policy  of  regarding  the  whole  of  the  Levant  as  its  lost 
provinces,  to  be  restored  as  soon  as  conquered,  or  at  any  rate  held 
in  fee,  by  the  Western  crusaders — a  policy  which  led  the  Eastern 
emperors  either  to  give  niggardly  aid  or  to  pursue  obstructive 
tactics,  and  caused  them  to  be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
Criisades  in  iioi,  and  1149,  and  in  1190.  It  is  significant  of  the 
final  result  of  these  things  that  already  in  1147  Roger  of  Sicily, 
engaged  in  war  with  Manuel,'  bad  proposed  the  sea-route  for 
the  Second  Crusade,  perhaps  with  some  intention  of  diverting 
it  against  Constantinople;  and  in  the  winter  of  iiSg-iigo 
Barbarossa,  as  we  have  seen,  had  actually  thought  and  spoken 
of  an  attack  on  Constantinople.  In  the  second  place,  there  was 
the  commercial  grudge  of  Venice,  which  had  only  been  given 
targe  privileges  by  the  Eastern  empire  to  desire  still  larger, 
and  had,  moreover,  been  annoyed  not  only  by  alterations 
or  revocations  of  those  privileges,  such  as  the  usurper 
Alexius  m.  had  but  recently  attempted,  but  also  by  the 
temporary  destruction  of  their  «)lony  in  Constantinople  in  1171. 
Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  of  all,  there  is  the  old  Norman  blood- 
feud  with  Constantinople,  as  old  as  the  old  Norse  seeking  for 
Micklegaith,  and  keen  and  deadly  ever  since  the  Norman 
conquest  of  the  Greek  themes  in  South  Italy  (1041  onwards). 
The  heira  of  the  Norman  kings  were  the  Hohenstaufen;  and 
we  have  already  seen  Henry  VI.  planning  a  Crusade  which 
would  primarily  have  been  directed  against  Constantinople. 
It  is  this  Hohenstaufen  poUcy  which  becomes  the  primary 
occasion  of  the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Philip  of 
Swabia,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  papacy,  found  Innocent 
m.  planning  a  Guetph  Crusade,  which  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  church;  and  to  this  Guetph  project  he  opposed 
the  Ghibelline  plan  of  Henry  VI.,  with  such  success  that  he 
transmuted  the  Fourth  Crusade  into  a  political  expedition  against 
Constantinople.  To  such  a  policy  of  transmutation  he  was 
urged  by  two  things.  On  the  one  band,  the  death  of  the  count 
of  Champagne  (May  iioi)  had  induced  the  crusaders  to  elect 
OS  their  leader  Boniface  of  Montferrat,  the  brother  of  Conrad; 
and  Boniface  was  the  cousin  of  Philip,  and  interested  in  Con- 
stantinople, where  not  only  Conrad,  but  another  brother  as  well, 
Iiad  served,  and  suffered  for  their  service  at  the  hands  of  their 
masters.  On  the  other  hand  Alexius,  the  son  of  the  dethroned 
Isaac  Angelus,  was  related  to  Philip  through  his  marriage  with 
Irene;  and  Alexius  had  escaped  to  the  German  court  to  urge 


the  restoration  of  his  father.  On  Christmas  day  iioi,  Philip, 
Alexius  and  Boniface  all  met  at  Hagenau'  and  formulated 
(one  may  suppose)  a  plan  for  the  diversion  of  the  Crusade. 
Events  played  into  their  hands.  When  the  crusaders  gathered 
at  Venice  in  the  autumn  of  laoi,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
together  the  85,ooomarkBpromised  to  Venice.  The  Venetians — 
already,  perhaps,  indoctrinated  in  the  Hohenstaufen  plan — 
indicated  to  the  leaders  a  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty:  they 
hod  only  to  lend  their  services  to  the  republic  for  certain  ends 
which  it  desired  to  compass,  and  the  debt  was  settled.  The 
conquest  of  Zara,  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  claimed  by  the  Venetians 
from  the  king  of  Hungary,  was  the  only  object  overtly  mentioned; 
but  the  idea  of  the  expedition  to  Constantinople  was  ia  the 
air,  and  the  crusaders  knew  what  was  ultimately  expected. 
It  took  time  and  effort  to  bring  them  round  to  the  diversion; 
the  pope — naturally  enough — set  his  face  sternly  against  the 
project,  the  more  as  the  usurper,  Alexius  III.,  was  ii  negotiation 
with  him  in  order  to  win  his  support  against  the  Hohenstaufen, 
and  Innocent  hoped  to  find,  as  Alexius  promised,  a  support  and 
a  reinforcement  for  the  Crusade  in  an  alliance  with  the  Greek 
empire.  But  they  came  round  none  the  less,  in  spite  of  Innocent's 
renewed  prohibitions.  In  November  iioa  Zara  was  taken; 
and  at  Zara  the  fatal  decision  was  made.  The  young  Alexius 
joined  the  army ;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  stem  crusaders 
like  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  sailed  away  ultimately  to  Palestine, 
he  succeeded  by  large  promises  in  inducing  the  army  to  follow 
in  his  train  to  Constantinople.  By  the  middle  of  July  taoj 
Constantinople  was  reached,  the  usurper  was  in  fiight,  and  Isaac 
Angelus  was  restored  to  his  throne.  But  when  the  time  come 
for  Alexius  to  fulfil  bis  promises,  the  difiSculty  which  had  arisen 
at  Venice  in  the  autumn  of  laoa  repeated  itself.  Alexius'a 
resources  were  insufficient,  and  he  had  to  beg  the  crusaders  to 
wait  at  Constantinople  for  a  year  in  order  that  he  might  have 
time.  They  waited;  but  the  closer  contact  of  a  prolonged 
stay  only  brought  into  fuller  play  the  essential  antipathy  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  Continual  friction  developed  at  last  into 
the  open  fire  of  war;  and  in  March  1^04  the  crusaders  resolved 
to  storm  Constantinople,  and  to  divide  among  themselves  the 
Eastern  empire.  In  April  Constantinople  was  captured;  in 
May  Baldwin  of  Flanders  became  the  first  Latin  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  Venice  had  her  own  reward;  a  Venetian, 
Thomas  Morosini,  became  patriarch;  and  the  doge  of  Venice 
added  "  a  quarter  and  a  half  "  of  the  Eastern  empire — chiefly 
the  coasts  and  the  islands — ^to  the  sphere  of  his  sway.  H 
Venetian  cupidity  had  not  originally  deflected  the  Crusade  (and 
it  was  the  view  of  contemporary  writers  that  Venice  had  com- 
mitted her  first  treason  against  Christianity  by  diverting  the 
Crusade  from  Egypt  in  order  to  get  commercial  concessions 
from  Malik-al-Adil,*  yet  it  had  at  any  rate  profited  exceedingly 
from  that  deflection;  and  the  Hohenstaufen  and  their  prot^^ 
Alexius  only  reaped  dust  and  ashes.  For,  however  Ghibelline 
might  be  the  original  intention,  the  result  was  not  commensurate 
with  the  subtlety  of  the  design,  and  the  power  of  the  pope  waa 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  event  of  the  Crusade. 
The  crusaders  appealed  to  Innocent  to  ratify  the  subjugation  of 
a  schismatic  people,  and  the  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches;  and  Innocent,  dazzled  by  the  magic  of  the  fait 
accompli,  not  unwillingly  acquiesced.  He  might  soothe  hin^elf 
by  reflecting  that  the  basis  for  the  Crusade,  which  he  had  hoped 
to  find  in  Alexius  III.,  was  still  more  securely  offered  by  Baldwin; 
he  could  not  but  feel  with  pride  that  he  had  become  "  as  it  were 
pope  and  apostoUcus  of  a  second  world."  Yet  the  result  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade  was  on  the  whole  disastrous  both  for  the  papacy 
and  for  the  crusading  movement.    The  pope  had  been  forced  to 


'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
in  Germanv  before  the  sfnin^ 


doubt  whether  Alexius  arrived 

,-..., J.     But  there  Beems  to  be  little 

doubt  of  Philip's  complicity  in  the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
to  Constantinople  (cf.  M.  Luchaire,  La  Question  d'Oritnt,  pp.  84-86). 
'  It  is  true  tkat  in  1208  Venice  received  commercial  concesMone 
from  the  court  of  Cairo.  But  this  ex  post  facto  argument  is  the  sole 
proof  of  this  view ;  and  it  is  quite  insufficient  to  prove  the  acciuatton. 
Venice  is  not  the  primary  agent  in  the  deflection  of  the  Fourth 
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■M  the  helm  of  the  Cnuades  wrenched  from  bis  giup;  and  the 
Albigenstan  CniKule  against  the  heretics  of  southern  France 
was  soon  afterwards  to  show  that  the  example  could  be  followed, 
and  that  the  land-hunger  of  the  north  French  baronage  could 
exploit  a  Crusade  as  successfolly  as  ever  did  Hohenstaufen 
polky  leagued  with  Venetian  cupidity.  The  Crusade  lost  its 
Han  when  it  became  a  move  in  a  political  game.  If  the  Third 
Crusade  had  been  directed  by  the  lay  power  towards  the  true 
Q>iritual  end  of  all  Crusades,  the  Fourth  was  directed  by  the  lay 
power  to  its  own  lay  ends;  and  the  political  and  commercial 
motives,  which  were  deeply  imi^dt  even  in  the  Flnt  Crusade, 
had  now  become  dominantly  explldt.  In  a  simpler  and  more 
Immediate  sense,  the  capture  of  Constantinoide  was  detrimental 
to  the  movement  from  which  it  sprang.  The  precarious  empire 
which  had  been  founded  in  1304  drained  away  all  the  vigorous 
adventums  of  the  West  for  its  support  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  Holy  Land  was  starved  to  feed  a  land  less  holy,  but 
equally  greedy  of  men.'  No  basis  for  the  Crusades  was  ever  to 
be  found  in  Uk  Latin  empire  of  the  East;  and  Innocent,  after 
vainly  hoping  for  the  new  Crusade  which  was  to  emerge  from 
Constantinople,  was  by  1108  compelled  to  return  to  the  old  idea 
of  a  Crusade  proceeding  simply  and  immediately  from  the  West 
to  the  East. 

The  Fifth  Crusade,  1218-1321.— Tbt  ^w  and  the  ^amoui  of 
the  Crusades  disappear  save  for  the  pathetic  sunset  splendours 
of  St  Louis,  as  Dandolo  dies,  and  gallant  Villehaidouin  drops 
his  pen.  But  before  St  Louis  sailed  for  Damietta  there  inter- 
vened the  miserable  failure  of  one  Crusade,  and  the  secular  and 
diplomatic  success  of  another.  The  Fifth  Crusade  is  the  last 
which  is  started  in  that  pontificate  of  Crusades — the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  III.  It  owed  its  origin  to  his  feverish  zeal  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  to  any  prea^ng  need  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Here  there  reigned,  during  the  forty  years  of  the 
loss  of  Jerusalem,  an  almost  unbroken  peace.  Halik-al-Adil, 
the  brother  of  Saladin,  bad  by  ikx>  succeeded  to  his  toother's 
possessions  not  only  in  Egypt  but  also  in  Syria,  and  he  granted 
the  Christians  a  series  of  truces  (iitjft-iioj,  1304-iaio,  laii- 
1317).  While  the  Holy  I^and  was  thus  at  peace,  crusaders  were 
also  being  drawn  elsewhere  by  the  needs  of  the  Latin  emiNre  of 
Constantinople,  or  the  attractions  of  the  AlbigenBian  Crusade.* 
But  Innocent  could  never  consent  to  forget  Jerusalem,  as  long 
as  his  right  hand  retained  its  cimning.  The  pathos  of  the 
Children's  Crusade  of  izii  only  nerved  him  to  fresh  efforts. 
A  shepherd  boy  named  Stephen  had  appeared  in  France,  and 
had  induced  thousands  to  follow  his  guidance:  with  his 
boyish  army  he  rode  on  a  wagon  southward  to  Marseilles, 
promi^ng  to  lead  his  followers  dxy-shod  through  the  seas.  In 
Germany  a  child  from  Cologne,  named  Nicolas,  gathered  some 
30,000  young  crusaders  by  the  like  promises,  and  led  them  into 
Italy.  Stephen's  army  was  kidnapped  by  slave-dealers  and 
sold  into  Egypt;  while  Nicolas's  expedition  left  nothing  behind 
it  but  an  after-echo  in  the  legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 
But  for  Innocent  these  outbursts  of  the  revivalist  element, 
which  always  accompanied  the  Crusades,  had  their  moral: 
"  tbe  very  children  put  us  to  shame,"  he  wrote; "  while  we  sleep 

'Already  under  Innocent  111.  the  benefits  of  the  CruKde  were 
pnimised  to  those  who  went  to  the  asebtance  of  the  Latin  empire 
of  the  East. 

'  In  IJ08  Innocent  excommunicated  Raymund  VI.  of  Toulouse  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  a  papal  legate  who  was  attempting  to 
supprcBs  ManichaeiBm,  and  offered  all  Catholics  tbe  right  to  occupy 
and  guard  his  territories.  Thus  was  begun  the  First  Crusade  against 
heresy.  Raymund  at  once  submitted  to  the  pope,  but  the  Crusade 
continued  none  the  less,  because,  as  Luchaire  says,  "  the  baronage 
o(  the  north  and  centre  of  France  had  finished  their  preparations," 
and  were  resolved  to  annex  the  rich  lands  of  the  south.  In  this  way 
land-hunser  exploited  the  Albigen^n,  as  political  and  commercial 
motives  nad  helped  to  exploit  the  Fourth  Cmsade;  and  in  the 
former,  as  in  the  latter,  Innocent  had  reluctantly  to  consent  to  the 
results  of  the  secular  motives  which  had  infected  a  spiritual  enter- 
prise. The  Albigenaian  Crusades,  however,  belong  to  French  hiatorv  1 
and  it  can  only  be  noted  here  that  their  ultimate  result  was  the 
absorption  of  tne  fertile  lands,  and  the  extinction  of  the  peculiar 
civilization,  of  southern  France  by  the  northern  monarchy.  (See  the 
article  Albigknsks.) 


they  go  forth  gladly  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land."  In  the  fourth 
Lateran  council  ot  1315  Innocent  found  his  opportunity  to 
rekindle  the  flickering  fires.  Before  this  great  gathering  of  all 
Christian  Europe  he  proclaimed  a  Crusade  for  the  year  laij, 
and  in  common  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that  a  truce  of  God 
^uld  reign  for  the  next  four  years,  while  for  the  same  time  all 
trade  with  the  Levant  should  cease.  Here  were  two  things 
attempted — neither,  indeed,  for  the  first  time* — which  14th 
century  pamphleteers  on  tbe  subject  of  the  Crusades  unanimously 
advocate  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  success;  there  was  to  be 
peace  in  Europe  and  a  commercial  war  with  Egypt.  This 
statesmanlike  beginning  of  a  Crusade,  preaclted,  as  no  Crusade 
had  ever  been  preached  before,  in  a  gennal  council  of  all  Europe, 
presaged  well  for  its  success.  In  Germany  (where  Frederick  II. 
himself  took  the  cross  in  this  same  year)  a  large  body  of  crusaders 
gathered  together:  in  1317  the  south-east  sent  the  duke  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Hungary  to  the  Holy  Land;  while  in 
iai8  an  army  from  the  north-west  joined  at  Acre  the  forces  of 
tbe  previous  year.  Egypt  bad  already  been  indicated  by  Innocent 
HI.  in  1215  as  the  goal  of  attack,  and  it  was  accordingjy  resolv«l 
to  begin  the  Crusade  by  the  siege  of  Damietta,  on  the  eastern 
delta  of  tbe  Nile.  The  original  leader  of  the  Crusade  was  John 
of  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem  (who  had  succeeded  Aoulric  II., 
marrying  Maria,  tbe  daughter  of  Amalric's  wife  Isabella  by  her 
former  husband,  Conrad  of  Montferrat);  but  after  tbe  end  of 
1118  the  cardinal  legate  Pdagius,  fortified  by  papal  letters, 
claimed  the  command.  In  spite  of  dissensions  between  the 
cardinal  and  the  king,  and  in  spite  of  the  offers  of  Malik-al-Kanul 
(who  succeeded  Malik-al-Adil  at  the  end  of  laiS),  the  crusaders 
finally  carried  the  siege  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  the  end  of 
1219.  The  capture  of  Damietta  was  a  considerable  feat  of  arms, 
but  nothing  was  done  to  clinch  the  advantage  which  had  been 
won,  and  tbe  whole  of  the  year  laao  was  qtmt  by  the  cnisadeis 
in  Damietta,  partly  in  consolidating  their  immediate  position, 
and  partly  in  waiUng  for  the  arrival  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had 
promised  to  appear  in  laai.  In  laii  Hermann  of  Solxa,  the 
master  of  tbe  Teutonic  order,  aimtg  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
appeared  in  tbe  camp  before  Damietta;  and  as  it  seemed  useless 
to  wait  any  longer  for  Frederick  II.,*  the  cardinal,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  King  John,  gave  the  signal  for  the  march  on 
Cairo.  The  army  reached  a  fortress  (erected  by  the  sultan  in 
i3iQ(afterwards,  from  I13I,  the  town  of  ManBura),and  encamped 
there  at  tbe  end  of  July.  Here  the  sultan  reiterated  terms  which 
be  had  already  offered  several  times  before — the  cession  of  most 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  surrender  of  tbe  cross  (captured 
by  Saladin  in  1187),  and  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners.  King 
John  urged  tbe  acceptance  of  these  terms.  The  Ic^te  insisted 
on  a  large  indemnity  in  addition:  the  negotiarions  failed,  and 
the  sultan  prepared  for  war.  The  crusaders  were  driven  back 
towards  Damietta;  and  at  tbe  end  of  August  laai  Pelagius 
had  to  make  a  treaty  with  Malik-al-Kamil,  by  which  he  gained 
a  free  retreat  and  the  surrender  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  the  price 
of  the  restoration  of  Damietta.  The  treaty  was  to  last  for  eight 
years,  and  could  only  be  broken  on  the  coming  of  a  king  or 
emperor  to  the  East.  In  pursuance  of  its  terms  the  crusaders 
evacuated  Egypt,  and  the  Fifth  Crusade  was  at  an  end.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  blame  the  legate  or  the  emperor 
more  for  its  failure.  If  Frederick  had  only  come  in  person,  a 
sinj^e  month  of  his  presence  might  have  meant  everything: 
if  Pelagius  had  only  listened  to  King  John,  the  sullan  was  ready 
to  concede  practically  everything  whidi  was  at  issue.  Unhappily 
Frederick  preferred  to  put  his  Sicilian  bouse  in  order,  and  the 
legate  preferred  to  listen  to  the  Italians,  who  had  their  own 

'  A  canon  of  the  third  Lateran  council  (i  179)  forbade  traffic  with 
the  Saracens  in  munitions  of  war;  and  this  canon  had  been  renewed 
by  Innocent  in  the  beginning  of  hia  pontificate. 

■  He  had  promised  the  pope,  at  his  coronation  in  1330,  to  begin 
his  Crusade  in  Auf^st  i33X.  But  he  declared  himself  exhausted  by 
the  expenses  of  his  coronation;  and  Honorius  III.  consented  to 
defer  his  Crusade  until  March  1333.    The  letter  of  the  pope  informing 

"■"  '"'■    ^  '      '    ^  ■   '  -'- -'  of  June:  it  would  probably 

m  Damietta;  and  thus  the 
I,  when,  as  he  thought,  the 
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Gommeicial  reasons  for  wishing  to  establish  a  strong  position 
in  Egypt,  and  to  the  Tempiaia  and  Uospitallers,  who  did  not 
feel  satisfied  by  the  terms  ofiered  by  the  sultan,  because  he  wished 
to  retain  ia  his  hands  the  two  fortresses  of  Krak  and  Monre&l. 

The  Sixth  Crvsade  (1338-1239)  succeeded  as  signally  as  the 
Fifth  Crusade  had  failed;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
toolt  place  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  conducted  made  its 
success  still  more  disastrous  than  the  failure  of  iiii.  The  last 
Crusade  had,  after  all,  been  under  papal  control:  if  Richard  I. 
had  directed  the  Third  Crusade,  and  the  policy  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  and  the  Venetians  had  directed  the  Fourth,  it  was  a  papal 
Legate  who  bad  steered  the  Fifth  to  its  ultimate  fate.  The 
Crusade  of  Frederick  II.  in  1338-1229  finds  its  analogy  in  the 
projected  Crusade  of  Henry  VI.;  it  is  essentially  lay.  It  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  Crusades.  Alone  of  all  Crusades 
(though  the  Fourth  Crusade  oSers  some  analogy)  it  was  not 
blessed  but  cursed  by  the  papacy:  alone  of  all  the  Crusades 
it  was  conducted  without  a  single  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Mahommedau.  St  Louis,  the  true  type  of  the  religious  crusader, 
once  said  that  a  layman  ought  only  to  argue  with  a  blasphemer 
against  Christian  law  by  running  his  sword  into  the  bowels  of 
the  blasphemer  as  far  as  it  would  go:'  Frederick  II.  talked 
amicably  with  ail  unbelievers,  if  one  may  trust  Arabic  accounts, 
and  he  achieved  by  mere  negotiation  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
for  which  men  had  vainly  striven  with  the  sword  for  the  forty 
years  since  1187.  It  was  in  1215  that  the  leader  of  this  strange 
Crusade  had  first  taken  the  vow;  it  was  twelve  years  afterwards 
when  he  finally  attempted  to  carry  the  vow  into  effective  execu- 
tion. Again  and  again  he  had  excused  himself  to  the  pope,  and 
been  excused  by  the  pope,  because  the  exigencies  of  his  policy 
in  Germany  or  Sidly  tied  his  hands.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Fifth  Crusade — tor  which  these  delays  were  in  part  responsible — 
Honorius  III.  had  attempted  to  bind  him  more  intimately  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  arranging  a  marriage  with  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  John  of  Brienue,  and  the  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  In  1225  Frederick  married  Isabella,  and  immediately 
after  the  marriage  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  exacted  homage  from  the  vassals  of  the  kingdom.' 
It  was  thus  as  king  of  Jerusalem  that  Frederick  began  his 
Crusade  in  the  autumn  of  1 22  7 .  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  sailed 
from  Brindisi  when  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever  which  had  been  raging 
for  some  time  among  the  ranks  of  his  army,  while  they  waited 
for  the  crossing.  He  sailed  back  to  Otranto  in  order  to  recover 
his  health,  but  the  new  pope,  Gregory  IX.,  launched  in  hot  anger 
the  bolt  of  excommunication,  in  the  belief  that  Frederick  was 
malingering  once  more.  None  the  less  the  emperor  sailed  on 
his  Crusade  in  the  sunuoer  of  1338,  affording  to  astonished 
Europe  the  spectacle  of  an  excommunicated  crusader,  and 
leaving  his  territories  to  be  invaded  by  papal  soldiers,  whom 
Gregory  IX.  professed  to  regard  as  crusaders  against  a  non- 
Christian  king,  and  for  whom  he  accordingly  levied  a  tithe  from 
the  churches  of  Europe.  The  paradox  of  Frederick's  Crusade 
b  indeed  astonishing.  Here  was  a  crusader  against  whom  a 
Crusade  was  proclaimed  in  his  own  territories;  and  when  be 
arrived  in  the  Holy  Land  he  found  little  obedience  and  many 
insults  from  all  but  hia  own  immediate  followers.  Yet  by 
adroit  use  of  his  powers  of  diplomacy,  and  by  playing  upon  the 
dissensions  which  raged  between  the  descendants  of  Saladin's 
brother  (Malik-al-Adil),  he  was  able,  without  striking  a  blow, 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Egypt  which  gave  him  all 
that  Richard  I.  bad  vainly  attempted  to  secure  by  arduous 
fighting  and  patient  negotiations.  By  the  treaty  of  the  i8tb  of 
February  1339,  which  was  to  last  for  ten  years,  the  sultan 
conceded  to  Frederick,  in  addition  to  the  coast  towns  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem  and 
Jerusalem,  with  a  strip  of  territory  connecting  Jerusalem  with 
the  port  of  Acre.    As  king  of  JeruMlem  Frederick  was  now  able 
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to  enter  his  capital:  as  one  under  excommunication,  he  had  to 
see  an  interdict  immediately  fall  on  the  dty,  and  it  was  with  his 
own  hands — for  no  churchman  could  perform  the  office — that 
he  had  to  take  his  crown  from  the  altar  of  the  church  of  the 
Sepulchre,  and  crown  himself  king  of  bis  new  kingdom.  Ha 
stayed  in  the  Holy  Land  Uttle  more  than  a  month  after  his 
coronation;  and  leaving  in  May  he  soon  overcame  the  papal 
armies  in  Italy,  and  secured  absolution  from  Gregory  IX. 
(August  1339).  By  his  treaty  with  the  sultan  be  had  secured 
for  Christianity  the  last  fifteen  years  of  its  possession  of  Jerusalem 
(1119-1244):  no  man  since  Frederick  IL  has  ever  recovered 
the  holy  places  for  the  reUgion  which  holds  them  most  holy. 
Yet  the  church  might  ask,  with  some  justice,  whether  the  m«ans 
he  had  used  were  excused  by  the  end  which  be  had  attained.  After 
all,  there  was  nothing  of  the  holy  war  about  the  Sixth  Crusade: 
there  was  simply  huckstering,  as  in  an  Eastern  bazaar,  between 
a  free- thinking,  semi-oriental  king  of  Sicily  and  an  Egyptian 
sultan.  It  was  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  a  king  of  Sidly,  and  not 
in  the  spirit — though  it  was  in  the  rflle — of  a  king  of  Jerusalem, 
that  Frederick  had  acted.  It  was  from  his  Sicilian  predecessors, 
who  had  made  trade  treaties  with  Egypt,  that  he  had  learned 
to  make  even  the  Crusade  a  matter  of  treaty.  The  Norman  line 
of  Sicilian  kings  might  be  extinct;  their  policy  lived  after  tbeat 
in  their  Hohenstaufen  successors,  and  that  policy,  as  it  had 
helped  to  divert  the  Fourth  Crusade  to  the  old  Norman  objective 
of  Constantinople,  helped  still  more  to  give  the  Sixth  Crusade 
its  secular,  diplomatic,  non-rel^ous  aspect. 

Forty  years  of  struggle  ended  in  fifteen  years'  possession  of 
Jerusalem.  During  those  fifteen  years  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  agitated  by  a  struggle  between  the  native  barons, 
championing  the  principle  that  sovereignty  resided  in  the 
collective  baror^ge,  and  taking  their  stand  on  the  assizes,  and 
Frederick  II.,  claiming  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  opposing 
to  the  assizes  the  feudal  law  of  Sicily.  It  is  a  struggle  between 
the  king  and  the  /laute  cour:  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  aristo- 
cradc  feudalism  of  the  Franks  and  the  monarchical  feudalism 
of  the  Normans.  Already  in  Cyprus,  in  the  summer  of  I2a8, 
Frederick  II.  had  insisted  on  the  right  of  wardship  which  he 
enjoyed  as  overlord  of  the  island,'  and  he  had  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  barons  to  exercise  his  rights.  In  1219  this 
commisMon  was  overthrown  by  John  of  Ibelin,  lord  of  Beirut, 
against  whom  it  had  taken  proceedings.  John  of  Beirut,  like 
many  of  the  Cypriot  barons,  was  also  a  baron  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem;  and  resbtance  in  the  one  kingdom  could  only 
produce  difficulties  in  the  other.  Difficulties  quickly  arose  when 
Frederick,  in  1231,  sent  Marshal  Richard  to  Syria  as  his  legate. 
This  in  itself  was  a  serious  matter;  according  to  the  assizes, 
the  barons  maintained,  the  king  must  either  personally  reside 
in  the  kingdom,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  absence,  be  replaced  by  a 
regency.  The  position  became  more  difficult,  when  the  legate 
took  steps  against  John  of  Beirut  without  any  authorization 
from  the  high  court,  A  gild  was  formed  at  Acre— the  gild  of 
St  Adrian— which,  if  nominally  religious  in  its  origin,  soon  came 
to  represent  the  political  opposition  to  Frederick,  as  was 
significantly  proved  by  its  reception  of  the  rebellious  John  of 
Beirut  as  a  member  (1232).  The  opposition  was  successful:  by 
1233  Frederick  had  lost  all  hold  on  Cyprus,  and  only  retained 
Tyre  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  In  1336  he  had  to 
promise  to  recognize  fully  the  laws  of  the  kingdom:  and  when, 
in  1239,  he  was  again  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  a 
new  quarrel  of  papacy  and  empire  began,  he  soon  lost  the  last 
vestiges  of  his  power.  Till  1243  the  party  of  Frederick  had  been 
successful  in  retaining  Tyre,  and  the  baronial  demand  for  a 
regency  had  remained  without  eSect;  but  in  that  year  the 
opposition,  headed  by  the  great  family  of  Ibelin,  succeeded, 
under  cover  of  asserting  the  rights  of  Alice  of  Cyprus  to  the 
regency,  in  securing  possession  of  Tyre,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  thus  fell  back  into  the  power  of  the  baronage.  The 
very  next  year  (1344)  Jerusalem  was  finally  and  for  ever  lost. 
Its  loss  was  the  natural  corollary  of  these  dissensions.     The 

■  Amalric  I.  of  Cyprus  bad  done  homage  to  Henry  VL,  from 
whom  he  had  received  the  title  of  king  (i  195). 
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treaty  of  Frederick  with  Malik-ol-Kamil  (d.  1138)  had  now 
.  expired,  and  new  succours  and  new  measuies  were  needed  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Theobald  of  Chainpac:iie>had  t^ea  the  cross 
as  early  as  1330,  and  1339  he  sailed  to  Acre  in  spite  of  the 
eatress  prohibition  of  the  pope,  who,  having  quarrelled  with 
Frederick  II.,  was  eager  to  divert  any  succour  from  Jerusalem 
itself,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  belonged  to  his  enemy.  Theobald 
was  followed  (1240-1341)  by  Richard  of  Cornwall,  the  brother 
of  Henry  III.,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  had  to  sail  in  the  teeth 
of  papid  prohibitions;  but  neither  of  the  two  achieved  any 
permanent  result,  eic^t  the  fortification  of  Ascalon.  It  was, 
however,  by  their  own  foUy  that  the  Franks  lost  Jerusalem  in 
1344.  They  consented  to  ally  themselves  with  the  ruler  of 
Damascus  against  the  sultan  of  Egypt;  but  in  the  battle  of 
Gaza  they  were  deserted  by  their  allies  and  heavily  defeated 
by  Bibors,  the  Egyptian  general  and  future  Mameluke  sultan 
of  Egypt.  Jerusalem,  which  had  already  been  plundered  and 
destroyed  earlier  in  the  year  by  Chorosmians  (Khwarizmians), 
was  the  prize  of  victory,  and  Ascalon  also  fell  in  1 247. 

8.  The  Criuades  of  Si  Louis. — As  the  loss  of  Jerusalem  in 
1187  produced  the  Third  Crusade,  so  its  loss  in  1344  produced 
the  Seventh;  as  the  preaching  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  had  token 
place  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  so  that  of  the  Seventh 
Crusade  began  in  the  council  of  Lyons  of  1:145.     But  the  preaching 
of  the  Crusade  by  Innocent  IV.  at  Lyons  was  a  curious  thing. 
On  the  one  hand  he  repeated  the  provisions  of  the  Fourth  Lateran 
council  on  behalf  of  the  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land;  on  the  other 
hand  he  preached  a  Crusade  against  Frederick  II.,  and  promised 
to  all  who  would  join  the  full  benefits  of  absolution  and  remissio  n 
of  sins.     While  the  papacy  thus  bent  its  energies  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Crusades  in  their  genuine  sense,  ajid  preferred  to  use 
for  its  own  political  objects  what  was  meant  for  Jerusalem,  a 
layman  took  up  the  derelict  cause  with  all  the  religious  zeal 
which  any  pope  bad  ever  displayed.    FaradoidcaUy  enough,  it 
was  now  the,  turn  for  the  papacy  to  exploit  the  name  of  Crusade 
for  politicid  ends,  as  the  laity  had  done  before;  and  it  was  left 
to  the  laity  to  champion  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  Crusade 
even  against  the  papacy.^    It  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which 
Jerusalem  had  fallen  that  St  Louis  had  taken  the  cross,  and  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  he  attempted  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  projected  Crusade.     He  sought  to  mediate,  though  with 
no  success,  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor;  he  descended 
to  a  whimsical  piety,  and  took  his  courtiers  by  guile  in  distribut- 
ing to  them,  at  Christmas,  clothing  on  which  a  cross  had  been 
secretly  stitched.     He  started  in  1248  with  a  gallant  company, 
which  contaiiKd  his  three  brothers  and  the  sieur  de  JoinviUe, 
his  biographer;  and  after  wintering  in  Cyprus  he  directed  his 
army  in  the  spring  of  1249  against  Egypt.    The  objective  was 
unexpected:  it  may  have  been  chosen  by  St  Louis,  because  he 
knew  how  seriously  the  power  of  the  sultan  was  undermined 
by  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  in 
the  very  next  year  to  depose  the 
Ayyubite  dynasty,  which  had 
reigned  since   1171,   and  to  sub- 
stitute   one    of    theii    number    as 
sultan.    Damietta  was  taken  with- 
out a  blow,  and  the  march  for  Cairo 
was  begun,  as  it  had  been  begun 
by    the   legate   Pelagius   in    1221. 
Again  the  invading  army  halted 
before  Mansura  (December  1249); 
again     it     had     to    retreat.     The 
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retreat  became  a  rout.  St  Louis  was  captured,  and  a  treaty 
was  made  by  which  he  had  to  consent  to  evacuate  Damietta 
and  pay  a  ransom  of  800,000  pieces  of  gold.  Eventually 
St  Louis  was  released  on  surrendering  Damietta  and  paying 
one-half  of  his  ransom,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  1250  he 
reached  Acre,  having  abandoned  the  EgypUan  expedition. 
For  the  next  four  years  he  stayed  in  the  Holy  Land,  seeking  to 
do  what  he  could  for  the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  able  to  do  but  little.  The  struggle  of  papacy  and  empire 
paralysed  Europe,  and  even  in  France  itself  there  were  few  ready 
to  answer  the  calls  for  help  which  St  Louis  sent  home  from  Acre. 
The  one  answer  was  the  Shepherds'  Crusade,  or  Crusade  of  the 
Pastoureaux^"  a  religious  Jacquerie,"  as  it  has  been  called  by 
Dean  Milman.  It  had  some  of  the  features  of  the  Children's 
Crusade  of  1212.  That,  too,  had  begun  with  a  shepherd  boy^ 
the  leader  of  the  Fastoureaux,  like  the  leader  of  the  children, 
promised  to  lead  his  followers  dry-shod  through  the  seas;  and 
tradition  even  said  that  this  leader,  "  the  master  of  Hungary," 
as  he  was  called,  was  the  Stephen  of  the  Children's  Crusade. 
But  the  anti-clerical  feeling  and  action  of  the  Shepherds  was 
new  and  ominous;  and  moved  by  its  enormities  the  government 
suppressed  the  new  movement  ruthlessly.  None  came  to  the  aid 
of  St  Louis;  and  in  1254,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  Blanche, 
the  regent,  he  had  to  return  to  France. 

The  final  collapse  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
really  determined  by  the  battle  of  Gaza  in  1244,  and  by  the 
deposition  of  the  Ayyubite  dynasty  by  the  Mamelukes.  The 
Ayyubites  had  always  been,  on  the  whole,  chivalrous  and 
tolerant:  Saladin  and  his  successors,  Malik-al-Adil  and  Malik-al- 
Kamil,  had  none  of  them  shown  an  implacable  enmity  to  the 
Christians.  The  Mamelukes,  who  are  analogous  to  the  janissaries 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  were  made  of  sterner  and  more  fanatical 
stuff;  and  Bibars,  the  greatest  of  these  Mamehikes,  who  had 
commandedatGaxain  1344,  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  1350, 
and  was  destined  to  become  sultan  in  1360,  was  the  sternest 
and  most  fanatical  of  them  all.  The  Christians  were,  however, 
able  to  maintain  a  footing  in  Syria  for  forty  years  after  St  Louis' 
departure,  not  by  reason  of  their  own  strength,  but  owing  to  two 
powers  which  checked  the  advance  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  first 
of  these  was  Damascus.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  profited  by  the  alliance  of  Damascus  as  early  as  1130, 
when  the  fear  of  the  atabegs  of  Mosul  had  first  drawn  the  two 
together;  and  when  Damascus  had  been  acquired  by  the  rule 
of  Mosul,  the  hostility  between  the  house  of  Nureddin  in 
Damascus  and  Saladin  in  Egypt  had  still  for  a  rime  preserved 
the  kingdom  (from  1171  onwards).  Saladin  had  united  Egypt 
and  Damascus;  but  after  his  death  dissensions  broke  out  among 
the  members  of  his  family,*  which  more  than  once  led  to  wars 
between  Damascus  and  Cairo.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that 
such  a  war  between  the  sons  of  Malik<al-Adil  accounts  in  large 
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measure  for  the  success  of  the  SUth  Crusade;  and  k  has  been 
seen  that  the  battle  of  Gaza  was  an  act  in  the  long  drama  of 
Strife  between  Egypt  and  northern  Syria.  The  levolutioD  in 
Egypt  in  1350  sepaiated  Damascus  from  Cairo  more  trenchantly 
than  tbey  had  ever  been  sepurated  since  1171:  while  a  Mameluke 
ruled  in  Cairo,  Malik-al-MAsir  of  Alqipo  was  elected  as  sultan 
by  the  emirs  of  Dsmascus.  But  an  entirely  new  and  far  more 
important  factor  in  the  aSairs  of  the  Levant  was  the  extension 
of  the  empire  of  the  Mongols  during  the  13th  century.  That 
empire  had  been  founded  by  Jenghiz  Khan  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century;  it  stretched  from  Peking  on  the  east  to  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  west.  Two  things  gave  the 
Mongols  an  influence  on  the  history  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
fate  of  the  Crusades.  In  the  first  place,  the  south-western 
division  of  the  empire,  comprising  Peraa  and  Armenia,  and 
governed  about  1350  by  the  Khan  Hulaku  or  Hulagu,  was 
inevitably  brought  into  relations,  which  were  naturally  hostile, 
with  the  Mahommedan  powers  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Mongols  of  the  13th  century  were  not  as  yet, 
[a  any  great  numbers,  Mahommcdans;  the  official  religion  was 
"  Shamanism,"  but  in  the  Mongol  army  there  were  many 
Christians,  the  results  of  early  Kestorian  missions  to  the  far  East. 
This  last  fact  in  particular  caused  western  Europe  to  dream  of 
an  alliance  with  the  great  khan  "  Prester  John,"  who  should 
aid  in  the  reconquest  of  Jmisalem  and  the  final  conver^on  to 
Christianity  of  the  whole  continent  of  Asia.  The  Crusades  thus 
widen  out,  towards  their  dose,  into  a  general  scheme  for  the 
christianijsation  of  all  the  known  world.'  About  laso  James  of 
Vitry  was  already  hoping  that  4000  knights  would,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Mongols,  recover  Jerusalem;  but  it  is  in  1245 
that  the  first  definite  sign  of  an  alliance  with  the  Mongols  aiq>ear8. 
In  that  year  Innocent  IV.  sent  a  Franciscan  friar,  Joannes  de 
Piano  Carpini,  to  the  Mongolsof  southern  Russia,  and  despatched 
a  Dominican  mission  to  Persia.  Nothing  came  of  either  of  these 
niissions;  but  through  them  Europe  first  began  to  know  the 
interior  of  Asia,  for  Carpini  was  conducted  by  the  Mongols  as  far 
as  Karakorum,  the  capital  of  the  great  khan,  on  the  borders 
of  China.  Again  in  1 153  St  Louis  (who  had  already  b^un  to 
negotiate  with  the  Mongols  in  the  winter  of  1248-1349)  sent  the 
friar  William  of  Rubniquis  to  the  court  of  the  great  khan;  but 
again  nothing  came  of  the  mission  save  an  increase  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  It  was  in  the  year  t36o  when  it  first 
seemed  likely  that  any  results  definitdy  affecting  the  course  of 
the  Crusades  would  flow  from  the  action  of  the  Mongols.  In 
that  year  Hulagu,  the  khan  of  Persia,  invaded  Syria  and  captured 
Damascus.  His  general,  a  Christian  named  Kitboga,  marched 
southwards  to  attack  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  but  he  was 
beaten  by  Bibars  (who  in  the  same  year  became  sultan  of  Egypt), 
and  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes.  Once  more, 
in  spiteof  Mongol  intervention,  Damascusand  Cairo  were  united, 
as  they  bad  been  united  in  the  hands  of  Saladin;  once  more 
they  were  united  in  the  hands  of  a  devout  Mahommedan,  who 
was  resolved  to  extirpate  the  Christians  from  Syria. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  around  them,  the 
Christians  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  only  hastened  their 
own  faU  by  internal  dissensions  which  repeated  the  history  of 
the  period  preceding  1187.  In  part  the  war  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  fought  itsdf  out  in  the  East;  and  while  one  party 
demanded  a  regency,  as  in  1343,  another  argued  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Conrad,  the  son  of  Frederick  II.,  asking.  In  part,  again, 
a  commercial  war  raged  between  Venice  and  Genoa,  which 
attracted  into  its  orbit  all  the  various  feuds  and  animosities  of 
the  Levant  (raj;).  Beaten  in  the  war,  the  Genoese  avenged 
themselves  for  their  defeat  by  an  alliance  with  the  Palaeologi, 
which  led  to  the  loss  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  (ii6t), 
and  to  the  collapse  of  the  Latin  empire  after  sixty  years  of 
1  and  precarious  existence.    On  a  kingdom  thus  divided 


'  Though  Europe  indulged  in  dreams  of  Mongol  aid,  the  eventual 
.jsults  of  the  extension  of  the  Mongol  Empire  were  prejudicial  to 
the  Latin  East.  The  sultans  of  Egypt  were  stirred  to  fresh  activity 


by  the  attacks  of  the  Mongols;  and  as  Syria  became  the  battle- 
ground of  the  two,  the  Latin  principalities  of  Syria  were  fated  to  fall 
as  the  priie  of  victory  to  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 


against  itsdf,  and  defxived  of  allies,  the  arm  of  Bibars  soon  fdl 
with  crushing  weight.  The  sultan,  who  bad  risen  from  a  Mon- 
golian slave  to  become  a  second  Saladin,  and  who  combined  the 
physique  and  audacity  of  a  Danton  with  the  tenacity  and 
religiosity  of  a  Philip  II.,  dealt  blow  after  blow  to  the  Franks  of 
the  East.  In  1165  fell  Caesarea  and  Arsuf;  in  1368  Antiocli 
was  taken,  and  the  prindpality  of  Bohemund  and  Tancred  ceased 
to  exist.*  In  the  yean  whidi  followed  on  the  loss  of  Antiodi 
several  attempts  were  made  in  the  West  to  meet  the  progress  of 
the  new  conqueror.  In  1369  James  the  Conqueror  of  Aragon, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  pope,  turned  from  the  long  Spuiish  Crusade 
to  a  Crusade  in  the  East  in  order  to  atone  for  his  offences  against 
the  law  matrimonial.  An  opportune  storm,  however,  gave  the 
king  an  excuse  for  returning  home,  as  Frederick  11.  had  done 
in  1337;  and  though  his  followers  reached  Acre,  they  hardly 
dared  venture  outside  its  walls,  and  returned  home  promptly 
in  the  beginning  of  1370.  More  serious  were  the  plans  and  the 
attempts  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Louis  IX,,  in  which  the 
Crusades  may  be  said  to  have  finaUy  ended,  save  for  sundry 
disjointed  epUoguesio  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Charles  of  Anjou  had  succeeded,  as  a  result  of  the  long 
"  crusade  "  waged  by  the  papacy  against  the  Hohenstaufen  from 
the  council  of  Lyons  to  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo  (i345-r368), 
in  establishing  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  With  the 
kingdom  of  Frederick  II.  and  Henry  VI.  he  also  took  ovtf  their 
policy — the  "  forward  "  policy  in  the  East  which  had  also  beco 
followed  by  the  old  Norman  kings.  On  the  one  hand  he  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  as  Henry  VI.  had  done  before; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Viterbo  of  1167  he  secured  from  the  last 
Latin  emperor  of  the  East,  Baldwin  II.,  a  right  of  eventual 
succession.  On  the  other  hand,  like  Frederick  II.,  be  aimed  at 
uniting  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  with  that  of  Sicily;  and 
here,  too,  he  was  able  to  provide  himself  with  a  title.  On  the 
death  of  Conradin,  Hugh  of  Cyprus  had  been  recognized  in  the 
East  as  king  of  Jerusalem  (1369);  but  his  pretensions  were 
0|^>osed  by  Mary  of  Antioch,  a  granddaughter  of  Amalric  IL, 
who  was  prepared  to  bequeath  her  claims  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  was  therefore  naturally  supported  by  him.  But  the  policy 
of  Charles,  which  thus  prepar^  the  way  for  a  Crusade  similar 
to  those  of  1197  and  i3o3,  was  crossed  by  that  of  his  brother 
Louis  IX.  Already  in  1367  St  Louis  had  taken  the  cross  a 
second  time,  moved  by  the  news  of  Bibars'  conquests;  and 
though  the  French  baronage,  induding  even  Joini^e  himself, 
refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  thdr  king,  Prince  Edward  of  England 
imitated  his  example.  Louis  had  been  led  to  think  that  the 
bey  of  Tunis  might  be  converted,  and  in  that  hope  he  resolved 
to  begin  this  eighth  and  last  of  the  Crusades  by  an  expedition 
to  Tunis.  Charles,  as  anxious  to  attack  Constantinople  as  he 
was  rductant  to  attack  Tunis,  with  which  Sicily  had  long  had 
commerdal  relations,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  own  plans 
and  to  join  in  those  of  his  brother.*  St  Louis  had  bardy  landed 
in  Tunis  when  he  sickened  and  died,  murmuring  "  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem  "  (August  1370);  but  Charles,  who  appeared  immedi- 
ately after  his  brother's  death,  was  able  to  conduct  the  Crusade 
to  a  successful  condusion.  Negotiating  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Frederick  II.,  and  acting  not  as  a  Crusader  but  as  a  king  of 
Sidty,  he  not  only  wrested  a  large  indemnity  from  the  bey  for 
himsdf  and  the  new  king  of  France,  but  also  secured  a  large 
annual  tribute  for  his  Sidlian  ezchequa.  So  ended  the  Elighth 
Crusade — much  as  the  Sixth  had  done — to  the  profound  disgust 
of  many  of  the  crusaders,  induding  Prince  Edward  of  England, 
who  only  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  condusion  of  the  treaty. 
Baulked  of  any  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  main  Crusade, 
Edward,  after  wintering  in  Sidly,  conducted  a  Crusade  of  his 
own  to  Acre  in  the  spring  of  137 1.  For  over  a  year  he  stayed  in 
the  Holy  Land,  making  littie  sallies  from  Acre,  and  negotiating 

*  Of  the  four  Latin  prindpalities  of  the  East,  Edesaa  was  the  first 
to  fall,  being  extinguished  between  1144  and  1150.  Antioch  fell 
in  1368;  Tnpoli  in  1389;  and  the  Idngdom  itself  may  be  nid  to 
end  with  the  capture  of  Acre,  1391. 

*  Michael  Palaeologus  had  actually  appealed  to  Louis  IX.  gainst 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  in  1370  had  actively  begun  pcepMrationa  for 
the  attack  on  Constantinoide.  /    '  I 
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vith  the  Mongols,  but  achieving  no  permanent  results.  He 
returned  home  at  the  end  of  127a,  the  last  of  the  western 
crusaders;  and  thus  all  the  attempts  of  St  Louis  and  Charles 
of  Anj'ou,  of  James  of  Aragon  and  Edward  of  England  left  Bibars 
still  in  possession  of  all  his  conquests. 

Two  projects  of  Crusades  were  started  before  the  final  espulsion 
of  the  Latins  from  Syria.  In  1374,  at  the  council  of  Lyons, 
Gregory  X.,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  Edward  in  the 
Holy  Land,  preached  the  Crusade  to  au  assembly  which  con- 
tained envoys  from  the  Mongol  khan  and  Michael  Palaeologus 
as  well  as  from  many  western  princes.  All  the  princes  of  western 
Europe  took  the  cross;  not  only  so,  but  Gregory  was  successful 
in  uniting  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  for  the  moment, 
and  in  securing  for  the  new  Crusade  the  aid  of  the  Palaeologi, 
non  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  plans  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  Thus 
was  a  papal  Crusade  begun,  backed  by  an  alliance  with  Con- 
stantinople, and  thus  were  the  plans  of  Charles  of  Anjou  tem- 
porarily thwarted.  But  in  1276  Gregory  X.  died,  and  all  his 
plans  died  with  him;  there  was  to  be  no  union  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  West  with  the  emperor  of  the  East  in  a  common  Crusade. 
Charles  was  able  to  resume  his  plans.  In  1277  Mary  of  Antioch 
ceded  to  him  her  claims,  and  he  was  able  to  establish  himself 
in  Acre;  in  1278  he  took  possession  of  the  principality  of  Achaea. 
With  these  bases  at  his  disposal  he  began  to  prepare  a  new 
Crusade,  to  be  directed  primarily  (like  that  of  Henry  VI,  in 
1197,  and  like  his  own  projected  Crusade  of  1270)  against 
Constantinople.  Once  more  his  plans  were  crossed  finally  and 
fatally:  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  and  the  coronation  of  Peter  of 
Aragon  as  Sicilian  king  (.xiSi),  gave  him  troubles  at  home  which 
occupied  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  This  was  the  last  serious 
attempt  at  a  Crusade  on  behalf  of  the  dying  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
which  was  made  in  the  West;  and  its  collapse  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  final  extinction  of  the  kingdom.  A  precarious 
peace  had  reigned  in  the  Holy  Land  since  1272,  when  Bibars 
had  granted  a  truce  of  ten  years;  but  the  fall  of  the  great  power 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  set  free  Kai&'tln  the  successor  of  Bibars'  son 
(who  reigned  little  mote  than  two  years),  to  complete  the  work 
of  the  great  sultan.  In  1289  Kal^'tm  took  Tripoli,  and  the 
county  of  Tripoli  was  extinguished;  in  1290  he  died  while 
preparing  to  besiege  Acre,  which  was  captured  after  a  brave 
defence  by  his  son  and  successor  Kh&Ul  in  1291.  Thus  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  came  to  an  end.  The  Franks  evacuated 
Syria  altogether,  leaving  behind  them  only  the  ruins  of  their 
castles  to  bear  witness,  to  this  very  day,  of  the  Crusades  they  had 
waged  and  the  kingdom  they  had  founded  and  lost. 

g.  The  Ghost  of  the  Crusades.— The  loss  of  Acre  failed  to 
stimulate  the  powers  of  Europe  to  any  new  efiort,  France, 
always  the  natural  home  of  the  Crusades,  was  too  fully  occupied, 
first  by  war  with  England  and  then  by  a  struggle  with  the 
papacy,  to  turn  her  energies  towards  the  East.  But  it  is  often 
the  case  that  theory  develops  as  practice  fails;  and  as  the 
theory  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  never  more  vigorous  than 
in  the  days  of  its  decrepitude,  so  it  was  with  the  Crusades, 
Particularly  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  14th  century,  writers 
were  busy  in  explaining  the  causes  of  the  failures  of  past  Crusades, 
and  in  laying  down  the  lines  along  which  a  new  Crusade  must 
proceed.  Several  causes  are  recognized  by  these  writers  as 
accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  Some  of  them  lay 
the  blame  on  the  papacy;  and  it  is  true  that  the  papacy  had 
ixmtributed  towards  the  decay  of  the  Crusades  when  it  had 
allowed  its  own  particular  interests  to  overbear  the  general 
welfare  of  Christianity,  and  had  dignified  with  the  name  and  the 
benefits  of  a  Crusade  its  own  political  war  against  the  Hohen- 
staufen.  Others  agtun  find  in  the  princes  of  Europe  the  authors 
of  the  ruin  of  the  Crusades;  they  too  had  preferred  their  own 
national  or  dynastic  interests  to  the  cause  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity. They  had  indeed,  as  has  been"  already  noticed,  done 
even  more;  they  had  used  the  name  of  Crusade,  from  the  days 
of  Henry  VI.  onwards,  as  a  cover  and  an  excuse  for  secular 
ambitions  of  their  own;  and  in  this  way  they  had  certainly 
helped,  in  very  large  measure,  to  discourage  ^e  old  religious 
zeal  for  the  Holy  War,    Other  writers,  again,  blame  the  com- 


mercial cupidity  of  the  Italian  towns;  of  what  avail,  they  asked 
with  no  little  justice,  was  the  Crusade,  wtien  Venice  and  Genoa 
destroyed  the  naval  bases  necessary  for  its  success  by  their 
internecine  quarrels  in  the  Levant  (as  in  1257),  or — still  worse — 
entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  common  enemy 
against  whom  the  Crusades  were  directed?  On  the  very  eve 
of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  Venice  had  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Malik-al-Kamil  of  Egypt;  just  before  the  fall  of  Acre  the 
Genoese,  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  king  of  Sicily  had  all 
concluded  advantageous  treaties  with  the  sultan  Kal&'an.  A 
fourth  cause,  on  which  many  writers  dwelt,  particularly  at  the 
time  when  the  suppression  of  the  Templars  was  in  question, 
was  the  dissensions  between  the  two  orders  of  Templars  and 
Hospitallers,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  merely  pursuing  their  own 
interest  which  was  followed  by  both  in  common.  But  one  might 
enumerate  ad  infinitum  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Crusades. 
It  is  simplest,  as  it  is  truest,  to  say  that  the  Crusades  did  not  fail 
— they  simply  ceased;  and  they  ceased  because  they  were  no 
longer  in  joint  with  the  times.  The  moral  character  of  Europe 
in  1300  was  no  longer  the  moral  character  of  Europe  in  rioo; 
and  the  Crusades,  which  had  been  the  active  and  objective 
embodiment  of  the  other  worldly  Europe  of  1 100,  were  alien  to  the 
secular,  legal,  scholastic  Europe  of  1300.  While  Edward  I.  was 
seeking  to  found  a  united  kingdom  in  Great  Britain;  whi:e  the 
Habsburgs  were  entrenching  themselves  in  Austria;  above  all, 
while  Phihppe  le  Bel  and  his  legists  were  consolidating  the  French 
monarchy  on  an  absolutist  basis,  there  could  he  little  thought 
of  the  holy  war.  These  were  hard-headed  men  of  affairs — men 
who  would  not  hghtly  embark  on  joyous  ventures,  or  seek  for 
an  ideal  San  Grail;  nor  were  the  popes,  doomed  to  the 
Babylonian  captivity  for  seventy  long  years  at  Avignon,  able 
to  call  down  the  spark  from  on  high  wbich  should  consume  all 
earthly  ambitions  in  one  great  act  of  sacrifice. 

But  it  is  long  before  the  death  of  any  institution  is  recognized; 
and  it  was  inevitable  that  men  should  busy  themselves  in  trying 
to  rekindle  the  dead  embers  into  new  life.  Pierre  Dubois,  in  a 
pamphlet  "  De  recuperatione  Sanctae  Terrae,"  addressed  to 
Edward  I.  in  1307,  advocates  a  general  council  of  Europe  to 
maintain  peace  and  prevent  the  dissensions  which — as,  for 
instance,  in  1193 — had  helped  to  cause  the  failure  of  past 
Crusades.  Along  with  this  advocacy  of  internationalism  goes 
a  plea  for  the  disendowment  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  provide 
an  adequate  financial  basis  for  the  future  Crusade.  Other 
proposals,  made  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  East,  are  more 
definitely  practical  and  less  political  in  their  intention.  A 
blockade  of  Egypt  by  an  international  fleet,  an  alliance  with 
the  Mongols,  the  union  of  the  two  great  orders — these  are  the 
three  staple  heads  of  these  proposals.  Something,  indeed,  was 
attemptwl,  if  little  was  actually  done,  under  each  of  these  three 
heads.  The  plan  of  an  international  fleet  to  coerce  the  Mahom- 
medan  is  even  to  this  day  ineffective;  but  the  Hospitallers, 
who  acquired  a  new  basis  by  the  conquest  of  Rhodes  in  1310, 
used  their  fleet  to  enforce  a  partial  and,  on  the  whole,  ineffective 
blockade  of  the  coast  of  the  Levant.  The  union  of  the  two 
orders,  already  suggested  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in  1245,  was 
nominally  achieved  by  the  council  of  Vienne  in  1311;  but 
the  so-called  "  union  "  was  in  reality  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  their  resources  by  the 
cupidity  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  The  alliance  with  the  Mongob 
remained,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  something  of  a  chimera; 
and  the  last  visionary  hope  vanished  when  the  Mongols  finally 
embraced  Mahommedanism,  as,  by  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
they  had  almost  universally  done. 

Isolated  enterprises  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  Crusade, 
but  hardly  serious  enough  to  be  dignified  by  that  name,  recur 
during  the  14th  century.  The  French  kings  are  all  crusaders — 
in  name — until  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War; 
but  the  only  crusader  who  ever  carried  war  in  Palestine  and 
sought  to  shake  the  hold  of  the  Mamelukes  on  the  Holy  Land 
was  Peter  1.,  king  of  Cyprus  from  1359  to  1369.  Peter  founded 
the  order  of  the  Sword  for  the  delivery  of  Jerusalem;  and 
instigated  by  his  chancellor,  P.  de  M£zieres  (one  of  the  last  of 
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the  theorists  who  speculated  and  wrote  on  the  Crusades),  he 
attempted  to  revive  the  old  crusading  spirit  throughout  the  west 
of  Europe.  The  mission  which  he  undertook  with  his  chancellor 
for  this  purpose  (1363-1365)  only  produced  a  crop  of  promises 
or  excuses  from  sovereigns  lilce  Edward  III.  01  the  Empeior 
Charles  IV.;  and  Peter  was  forced  to  begin  the  Crusade  with 
such  volunteers  as  he  could  collect  for  himself.  In  the  autumn 
of  136s  he  sacked  Alexandria;  in  1367  he  ravaged  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  inflicted  serious  damages  on  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 
But  in  1369  he  was  assassinated,  and  the  last  romantic  figure  of 
the  Crusades  died,  leaving  only  the  legacy  of  his  memory  to  his 
chancellor  de  Mfizieres,  who  for  nearly  forty  years  longer  con- 
tinued to  be  the  preacher  of  the  Crusades  to  Europe,  advocating 
— what  always  continued  to  be  the  "  dream  of  the  old  pilgrim  " — 
a  new  order  of  knights  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  for  the  recovery 
and  defence  of  Jerusalem.  De  Mfeii^res  was  the  last  to  advocate 
seriously,  as  Peter  I.  was  the  last  to  attempt,  a  Crusade  after 
the  old  fashion— an  offensive  war  against  Egypt  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.'  From  1350  onwards  the  Crusade 
assumes  a  new  aspect;  it  becomes  defensive,  and  it  is  directed 
against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  a  tribe  of  Turcomans  who  had 
established  themselves  in  the  sultanate  of  Iconium  at  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  during  the  confusion  and  displacement  of 
peoples  which  attended  the  Mongol  invasions.  As  early  as  1308 
the  Ottoman  Turks  had  begun  to  settle  in  Europe;  by  1350  they 
had  organized  their  terrible  army  of  janissaries.  They  threatened 
at  once  the  debris  of  the  old  Latin  empire  in  Greece  and  the 
archipelago,  and  the  relics  of  the  Byzantine  empire  round 
Constantinople;  they  menaced  the  Hospitallers  in  Rhodes  and 
the  Lusignans  in  Cyprus.  It  was  natural  that  the  popes  should 
endeavour  to  form  a  coalition  between  the  various  Christian 
powers  which  were  threatened  by  the  Turks;  and  Venice, 
anxious  to  preserve  her  possessions  in  the  Aegean,  zealously 
seconded  their  efforts.  In  1344  a  Crusade,  in  which  Venice, 
the  Cypriots,  and  the  Hospitallers  all  joined,  ended  in  the 
conquest  of  Smyrna;  in  1345  another  Crusade,  led  by  Humbert, 
dauphin  of  Vienne,  ended  in  failure.  The  Turks  continued 
their  progress;  in  1363  they  captured  Philippopolis,  and  in  1365 
they  entered  Adrianople;  the  whole  Balkan  peninsula  was 
threatened,  and  even  Hungary  itself  seemed  doomed.  Already 
in  1365  Urban  VI.  sought  to  unite  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the 
king  of  Cyprus  in  a  common  Crusade  against  the  Turks;  but 
it  was  not  till  13^  that  an  attempt  was  at  last  made  to  supple- 
ment by  a  land  Crusade  the  naval  Crusades  of  1344  and  1345. 
Master  of  Servia  and  of  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
sultan  Bayezid  was  now  threatening  Constantinople  itself.  To 
arrest  his  progress,  a  Crusade,  preached  by  Boniface  IX., 
led  by  John  the  Fearless  of  Burgundy,  and  joined  chiefly  by 
French  knights,  was  directed  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
into  the  Balkans;  but  the  old  faults  stigmatized  by  de  Mfzieres, 
dnisio  and  propria  voluntas,  were  the  ruin  of  the  crusading  army, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  it  was  signally  defeated.  Not  the 
Western  Crusades  but  an  Eastern  rival,  Timur  (Tamerlane), 
king  of  Transoxiana  and  conqueror  of  southern  Russia  and  India, 
was  destined  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Bayezid;  and  from  the 
battle  of  Angora  {140*)  till  the  days  of  Murad  II.  (1422)  the 
Ottoman  power  was  paralysed.  Under  Murad,  however,  it 
rose  to  its  old  height.  To  meet  the  new  danger  a  new  union  of 
the  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West  was  attempted.  As  in 
1074  Gregory  VII.  had  dreamed  of  such  a  union,  to  be  followed 
by  a  joint  attack  of  East  and  West  on  the  Seljuks,  so  in  1439, 
at  the  council  of  Florence,  a  new  union  of  the  two  churches  was 
again  attempted  and  temporarily  secured,  in  order  that  a  united 
Christendom  might  face  the  new  Turkish  danger.'  The  logical 
result  of  the  union  was  the  Crusade  of  1443.  An  army  of  cosmo- 
politan adventurers,  led  by  the  Cardinal  Caesarini,  joined  the 

'The  dream  of  a  Crusade  to  Jerusalem  survived  de  M&zi^res;  a 
society  which  read  "  romaunts  "  of  the  Crusades,  could  not  but 
dream  the  dream,  Henry  V.,  whose  father  had  fought  with  the 
Teutonic  knights  on  the  Baltic,  dreamed  of  a  voyage  to  Jerusalem. 

'  The  union  of  1274,  conceded  by  the  Falaeoli^  at  the  council  of 
Lyons  in  order  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  bad  only  been 
temporary. 


forces  of  Wladislaus  of  Poland  and  John  Hunyadi  of  Transyl* 
vania,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  on  Murad  II,  a  truce  of  ten  years 
at  Szegedin  in  1444.  But  the  crusaders  broke  the  truce,  to 
which  Caesarini  had  never  consented;  and,  attempting  to  better 
what  was  already  good  enough,  they  were  defeated  at  Varna. 
Here  the  last  Crusade  ended;  and  nine  years  afterwards,  in 
I4S3,  Mahommed  II.,  the  successor  of  Murad,  captured  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  in  vain  that  the  popes  sought  to  gather 
a  new  Crusade  for  its  recovery;  Pius  II.,  who  had  vowed  to 
join  the  crusade  in  person,  only  reached  Ancona  in  1464  to  find 
the  crusaders  deserting  and  to  die.  Yet  the  ghost  of  the  Crusades 
still  lingered.  It  became  a  convention  of  diplomacy,  designed 
to  cover  any  particularly  sharp  piece  of  policy  wlJch  needed 
some  excuse;  and  the  treaty  of  Granada,  formed  between 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  for  the  partition  of  Naples 
in  rjoo,  was  excused  as  a  thing  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  Crusades.  In  a  more  noble  fashion  the  Crusade  survived  in 
the  minds  of  the  navigators;  "  Vasco  da  Gama,  Christopher 
Columbus,  Albuquerque,  and  many  others  dreamed,  and  not 
insincerely,  that  they  were  labouring  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  they  bore  the  Crosson  their  breasts."'  "  Don 
Henrique's  scheme,"  it  has  been  said,  "  represents  the  fin^ 
effort  of  the  crusading  spirit;  and  the  naval  campaigns  against 
the  Moslem  in  the  Indian  seas,  in  which  it  culminated,  forty 
years  after  Don  Henrique's  death,  may  be  described  as  the  last 
Crusade." ' 

10.  ResiUls  of  Ike  Crusades. — In  one  vital  respect  the  result 
of  the  Crusades  may  be  written  down  as  failure.  They  ended, 
not  in  the  occupation  of  the  East  by  the  Christian  West,  but 
in  the  conquest  of  the  West  by  the  Mahommedan  East.  The 
Crusades  began  with  the  Seljukian  Turk  planted  at  Nlcaea; 
they  ended  with  the  Ottoman  Turk  entrenched  by  the  Danube. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  history  than  the  recession  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  East  after  the  13th  century.  In  the  13th  century 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  Christian;  part  of  Asia  Minor  still 
belonged  to  Greek  Christianity,  and  there  was  a  Christian 
kingdom  in  Palestine.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  wide  missionary 
activity  had  begun  in  the  13th  century — an  activity  which  was 
the  product  of  the  Crusades  and  the  contact  with  the  Moslem 
which  they  brought,  but  which  yet  helped  to  check  the  Crusades, 
substituting  as  it  did  peaceful  and  spiritual  conquests  of  souls 
for  the  violence  and  materialism  of  even  a  Holy  War.  The 
Eastern  mission  had  been  begun  by  St  Francis,  who  had  visited 
and  attempted  to  convert  the  sultan  of  Egypt  during  the  Fifth 
Crusade  (1210);  within  a  hundred  years  the  little  seed  had  grown 
into  a  great  tree.  A  great  field  for  missionary  enterprise  opened 
itself  in  the  Mongol  empire,  in  which,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, there  were  many  Christians  to  be  found;  and  by  1350 
this  field  had  been  so  well  worked  that  Christian  missions  and 
Christian  bishops  were  established  from  Persia  to  Peking,  and 
from  the  Dnieper  to  Tibet  itself.  But  a  Mahommedan  reaction 
came,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  zeal  of  Timur;  and  central 
Asia  was  lost  to  Christianity.  Everywhere  in  the  isth  century, 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  the  crescent  was  victorious  over  the 
cross;  and  Crusade  and  mission,  whether  one  regards  them  as 
complementary  or  inimical,  perished  together.' 

But  the  history  of  the  Crusades  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization  in  the  West  itself,  than  as 
an  extension  of  Western  dominion  or  religion  to  the  East.  It 
is  a  chapter  very  difficult  to  write,  for  while  on  the  one  hand  an 
ingenious  and  speculative  historian  may  refer  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crusades  almost  everything  which  was  thought  or  done 
between  iioo  and  1300,  a  cautious  writer  who  seeks  to  find 

•  Brihier,  L'&glise  et  VOrienl,  p.  347. 

'  Cambridge  Modern  HUtery,  1.  11.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remark- 
ing that  something  of  the  old  crusading  spirit  seems  still  to  linger 
in  the  movement  of  Russia  towards  Constantinople. 

>  While  from  this  point  of  view  the  Crusades  appear  as  a  failure, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  elsewhere  than  in  the  E^st  Crusades 
did  attain  some  success.  A  Crusade  won  for  Christianity  the  coast 
of  the  eastern  Baltic  (see  Teutonic  Order);  and  the  centuries 
of  the  Spanish  Crusade  ended  in  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Spain 
for  Christianity. 
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^cumentary  evidence  for  eveiy  aasertion  may  be  rather  inclined 
to  attribute  to  that  influence  little  or  nothing.'  The  dissolution  of 
feudalism,  the  development  of  towns,  the  growth  of  scholasticism, 
ttU  these  and  much  more  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Crusades, 
when  in  truth  they  were  concomitants  rather  than  results,  or 
at  any  rate,  if  in  part  the  results  of  the  Crusades,  were  in  far 
larger  part  the  results  of  other  things.  At  moat,  therefore,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Crusades  amtribuied  to  the  dissolution 
of  feudalism  by  putting  property  on  the  market  and  disturbing 
the  validity  of  titles;  Uiat  tbey  aided  the  development  of  towns 
by  vastly  increasing  the  volume  of  trade;  and  that  they 
furthered  the  growth  of  scholasticism  by  bringing  the  West 
into  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  East.  If  we  seek  the  peculiar 
and  definite  results  of  the  Crusades,  we  must  turn  to  narrower 
issues.  In  the  first  place,  the  Crusades  represent  the  attempt 
of  a  feudal  system,  bound  under  the  law  of  primogeniture  to 
dispose  of  its  younger  sons.  They  are  attempts  at  feudal 
colonization;  and  as  such  they  resulted  in  a  number  of  colonies 
— the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  the  Latin 
empire  of  Constantinople.  They  resulted  too  in  a  number  of 
"  chartered  companies  " — that  is  to  say,  the  three  military 
orders,  which,  beginning  as  charitable  socities,  developed  into 
military  clut»,  and  developed  again  from  military  clubs  into 
chartered  companies,  possessed  of  banks,  navies  and  considerable 
territories.  lo  the  second  place,  as  has  already  been  noticed, 
the  Crusades  represent  the  attempt  of  Western  commerce  to  find 
new  and  more  easy  routes  to  the  wealth  of  the  East;  and  in  this 
FGspect  fhey  led  to  various  results.  On  the  one  hand  they  led 
to  the  establishment  of  emporia  in  the  East — for  instance.  Acre, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Acre  Famagusta,  both  in  their  day  great 
centresof  Levantine  trade.  Ontheother  hand,  the  commodities 
which  poured  into  Venice  and  Genoa  from  the  East  had  to  find 
a  route  for  their  diffusion  through  Europe.  The  great  route 
was  that  which  led  from  Venice  over  the  Brenner  and  up  the 
Rhine  to  Bruges;  and  this  route  became  the  long  red  line  of 
municipal  development,  along  which — in  Lombardy,  Germany 
and  Flanders — the  great  towns  of  the  middle  ages  sprang  to  life. 
Partly  as  a  result  of  this  trade,  ever  pushing  its  way  farther  east, 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  Asiatic  missions,  which  were  them- 
sdves  an  accompaniment  and  efiect  of  the  Crusades,  a  third 
great  result  of  the  Crusades  came  to  light  in  the  13th  century^ 
the  discovery  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  an  immense  accession 
to  the  sphere  of  geography.  When  one  remembers  that  mis- 
sionaries like  Piano  Carpini,  and  traders  like  the  Venetian  Polos, 
either  penetrated  by  land  from  Acre  to  Peking,  or  circum- 
navigated southern  Asia  from  Basra  to  Canton,  one  realizes  that 
there  was,  about  1300,  a  discoveiy  of  Asia  as  new  and  tremendous 
as  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  two  centuries  later. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  knowledge  of  nearer  Asia  was  immensely 
deepened.  It  has  already  been  noticed  how  military  reconnais- 
sances of  the  routes  to  Egypt  came  to  be  made;  but  more 
important  were  the  guide-books,  of  which  a  great  number  were 
written  to  guide  the  pilgrims  from  one  sacred  spot  of  Bible 
history  to  another.  There  were  medieval  Baedekers  in  abundance 
for  the  use  of  the  annual  Aow  of  tourists,  who  were  carried  every 
Easter  by  the  vessels  of  the  Italian  towns  or  of  the  Orders  to 

I  visit  the  Holy  Land  and  to  bathe  in  Jordan,  to  gather  palms, 

and  to  see  the  miracle  of  fire  at  the  Sepulchre. 

Colonization,  trade,  geography — these  then  are  three  things 
closely  connected  with  the  tustory  of  the  Crusades.  The 
development  of  the  art  of  war,  and  the  growth  of  a  systematic 

j  taxation,  are  two  debts  which  medieval  Europe  also  owed  to  the 

Crusades.     Partly  by  contact  with  the  Byzantines,  partly  by 

I  conflict  with  the  Mahommedans,  the  Franks  learned  new  methods 

,  "  Authors  like  Heeren  (Veriitch  etiter  Entwkkelun^  dtr  Fallen  dtr 

'  KreuxtSK)  and  Michaud  (in  the  last  volume  of  tiia  Hislmre   des 

I  eroisadea)  fall  into  the  error  of  aaaigning  all  things  to  the  Crusades. 

Even  Prutz,  in  bis  Kuiturgeickichie  der  Ktetaxvge.,  over-estimates 
the  influence  of  the  Crusades  as  a  chapter  in  the  histoiv  of  civilization. 
He  depreciates  unduly  the  Western  civilization  of  the  ear!}'  middle 
ajces,  and  exalts  the  civilization  of  the  Ar3l>s;  and  starting  from 
tliese  two  premises,  he  concludes  that  modern  civilization  is  the 
cfiapring  of  the  Crusades,  which  first  brought  East  and  West  together. 


both  of  buSding  and  of  attacking  fortifications.  The  concentric 
castle,  with  its  rings  of  walls,  began  to  displace  the  old  keep  and 
bailey  with  their  single  wall,  as  the  crusaders  brought  back 
news  from  the  East.'  The  art  of  the  sapper  and  miner,  the  use 
of  siege  instnmients  like  the  mangonel,  and  the  employment  of 
various  "  fires  "  as  missiles,  were  all  known  among  the  Mahom-' 
medans;  and  in  all  these  respects  the  Fmnks  learned  from  their 
enemies.  The  common  use  of  armorial  bearings,  and  the  practice 
of  the  tournament,  may  be  Oriental  in  their  origin;  the  latter 
has  its  affinities  with  the  equestrian  exercises  of  the  Jerid,  and 
the  former,  though  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  may  have  received 
a  new  impulse  from  contact  with  the  Arabs.  The  military 
development  which  sprang  from  the  Crusades  is  thus  largely 
a  matter  of  borrowing;  the  financial  development  is  independent 
and  indigenous  in  the  West.  As  early  as  1147  Louis  VII.  had 
imposed  a  tax  in  the  interests  of  the  Crusades;  and  that  tax 
ha^  been  repeated  by  Louis,  and  imitated  by  Henry  II.  in  1166, 
while  it  had  been  still  further  extended  in  the  Saladin  tithe  of 
iiSS.  The  taxation  of  1166  is  important  as  the  first  to  fall  on 
"  moveables  ";  the  whole  scheme  of  taxation  may  be  regarded 
as  the  banning  of  a  modem  system  of  taxation.  But  it  was  not 
only  to  the  lay  power  that  the  Crusades  gave  an  excuse  for 
taxation;  the  papacy  also  profited.  Tithes  for  the  Crusades 
were  first  imposed  on  the  clergy  by  Innocent  III.  at  the  Lateran 
council  of  1 3 15 ;  and  clerical  taxation  was  thus  part  of  the  whole 
statesmanlike  project  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  as  it  was  sketched  by 
the  great  pope.  Henceforth  tithes  for  the  Crusades  are  regular; 
under  Gregory  IX.  they  become  a  great  part  of  the  papal  resources 
in  the  Crusade  against  the  Hohenstaufen;  and  in  the  i6th 
century  tbey  are  still  a  normal  part  of  the  government  of  the 
Church. 

In  many  other  ways  the  Europe  over  which  the  Crusades  had 
passed  was  different  from  the  Europe  of  the  nth  century.  In 
the  first  place,  many  political  changes  had  been  wrought,  largely 
under  its  influence.  Always  in  large  part  French,  the  Crusades 
had  on  the  whole  contributed  to  exalt  the  prestige  of  France, 
until  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  most  considerable 
power  in  Europe.  It  was  France  which  had  colonized  the  Levant; 
it  was  the  French  tongue  which  was  used  in  the  Levant;  and 
the  results  of  the  ancient  and  continuous  connexion  with  the 
East  are  still  to  be  traced  to-day.  Of  the  other  great  powers  of 
Europe,  England  and  Germany  had  been  little  changed  by  the 
Crusades,  save  that  Germany  had  been  extended  towards  the 
East  by  the  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  but  the  Eastern 
empire  had  been  profoundly  modified,  and  the  papacy  had 
suffered  a  great  change.  The  Eastern  empire  had  been  for  a 
time  annihilated  by  the  movement  which  in  1095  it  had  helped  to 
evoke;  and  if  it  rose  from  its  ashes  in  1361  for  two  centuries 
of  renewed  life,  it  was  never  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  old  self, 
with  little  hold  on  Asia  Minor  and  less  on  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, which  the  Latins  still  continued  to  occupy  until  they  were 
finally  conquered  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  The  papacy,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  grown  as  a  result  of  the  Crusades.  Popes  had 
preached  them;  popes  had  financed  them;  popes  had  sent  their 
legates  to  lead  them.  Through  them  the  popes  had  deposed 
the  emperors  of  the  West  from  their  headship  of  the  world, 
partly  because  through  the  Crusades  the  popes  were  able  to 
direct  the  common  Christianity  of  Europe  in  a  foreign  policy 
of  their  own  without  consultation  with  the  emperor,  partly 
because  in  the  13th  century  they  were  ultimately  able  to  direct 
the  Crusade  itself  against  the  empire.  Yet  while  they  had 
magnified,  the  Crusades  had  also  corrupted  the  papacy.  Tliey 
became  an  instrument  in  its  hands  which  it  used  to  its  own 
undoing.  It  cried  Crusade  when  there  was  no  Crusade;  and 
the  long  Crusade  against  the  Hohenstaufen,  if  it  gave  the  papacy 
an  apparent  victory,  only  served  in  the  long  tun  to  lower  its 

*  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  Arabic  models  influenced  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  In  the  West  as  a  result  of  the  Crusades.  Greater 
freedom  of  moulding  and  the  use  of  trefoil  and  cinqucfoil  may  be, 
but  need  not  be,  explained  in  this  way.     The  pointed  arch  owes 

thing  to  the  Arabs ;  it  is  already  used  in  England  in  early  Norman 

pendent  of  the  I 
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n  the  eyes  of  Europe.  When  we  turn  from  the  sphere 
of  politics  to  the  history  of  civilization  and  culture,  we  find  the 
effects  of  the  Crusades  as  deeply  impressed,  if  not  so  definitely 
marked.  The  Crusades  had  sprung  from  the  policy  of  a  theo- 
cratic government  counting  on  the  motive  of  otherworldliness; 
they  had  helped  in  their  course  to  overthrow  that  motive,  and 
with  it  the  government  which  it  had  made  possible.  In  part 
they  had  provided  a  field  in  which  the  layman  could  prove  that 
he  too  was  a  priest;  in  part  they  had  brought  the  West  into  a 
living  and  continuous  contact  with  a  new  faith  and  a  new 
civilization.  They  had  torn  men  loose  from  the  ancestral 
custom  of  home  to  walk  in  new  ways  and  see  new  things  and  hear 
new  thoughts;  and  some  broadening  of  view,  some  lessening 
in  the  intensity  of  the  old  one-sidedness,  was  the  inevitable 
result.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  West  came  into  contact  with 
a  particular  civilization  in  the  East,  or  borrowed  from  that 
civilization;  it  is  simply  that  the  West  came  into  contact  with 
something  unlike  itself,  yet  in  many  ways  as  high  as,  if  not  higher 
than,  itself.  The  spirit  of  Nathan  der  Wtise  may  not  have  been 
exactly  the  spirit  engendered  by  the  Crusades;  and  yet  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  Lessing  stages  the  fable  which  teaches 
toleration  in  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  In  any  case  the 
accusations  made  against  the  Templars  at  the  time  of  their 
suppression  prove  that  there  was,  at  any  rate  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  knew  the  East,  too  little  of  absolute  orthodoxy. 
While  a  new  spirit  which  compares  and  tolerates  thus  sprang 
from  the  Crusades,  the  large  sphere  of  new  knowledge  and 
experience  which   they  gave  brought  new  material  at  once 


for  scientific  thought  and  poetic  imagination.  Not  only  was 
geography  more  studied;  the  Crusades  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  writing  of  history,  and  produced,  besides  innumerable 
other  works,  the  greatest  historical  work  of  the  middle  ages — 
the  Historia  transmarina  of  William  of  Tyre.  Mathematics 
received  an  impulse,  largely,  it  is  true,  from  the  Arabs  of  Spaio, 
but  also  from  the  East;  Leonardo  Fibonacci,  the  first  Christian 
algebraist,  had  travelled  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  study  of 
Oriental  languages  began  in  connexion  with  the  Christian 
missions  of  the  East;  Raymoad  Lull,  the  indefatigable 
missionary,  induced  the  council  of  Vienne  to  decide  on  the 
creation  of  six  scboob  of  Oriental  languages  in  Europe  (1311). 
But  the  new  field  of  poetic  literature  afforded  by  the  Crusades 
is  still  more  striking  than  this  development  of  science.  New 
poems  in  abundance  dealt  with  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
either  in  a  faithful  narrative,  like  that  of  the  Chanson  of  Atn- 
broise,  which  narrates  the  Third  Crusade,  or  in  a  free  and  poetical 
spirit,  such  as  breathes  in  the  Chanson  d'Anlioche.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  Crusades  afforded  new  details  which  might  be  inserted 
into  old  matters,  and  a  new  spirit  which  might  be  infused  into 
old  subjects;  and  a  crusading  complexion  thus  came  to  he  put 
upon  old  tales  like  those  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne.  By  the 
side  of  these  greater  things  it  may  seem  little,  and  yet,  just 
because  it  is  little,  it  is  all  the  more  significant  that  the  Crusades 
should  have  familiarized  Europe  with  new  plants,  new  fruits, 
new  manufactures,  new  colours,  and  new  fashions  in  dress. 
Sugar  and  maize;  lemons,  apricots  and  melons;  cotton,  muslin 
and  damask;  lilac  and  purple  (azure  and  gules  are  words  derived 
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from  the  Arabic) ;  the  use  of  powder  and  of  glass  mirrora,  and 
also  of  the  rosary  itself — all  these  things  came  to  Europe  from 
the  East  and  as  a  result  of  the  Crusades.  To  this  day  there  are 
many  Arabic  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  languages  of  western 
Europe  which  are  a  standing  witness  of  the  Crusades — words 
relating  to  trade  and  seafaring,  like  tariff  and  corvette,  or  words 
for  musical  instruments,  like  lute  or  the  Elizabethan  word 
"  naker." 

When  all  is  said,  the  Crusades  remain  a  wonderful  and  per- 
petually astonishing  act  in  the  great  drama  of  human  life.  They 
touched  the  summits  of  daring  and  devotion,  if  they  also  sank 
into  the  deep  abysms  of  shame.  Motives  of  seif-interest  may 
have  lurked  in  them — otherworldly  motives  of  buying  salvation 
for  a  little  price,  or  worldly  motives  of  achieving  riches  and 
acquiring  lands.  Yet  it  would  be  treason  to  the  majesty  of 
man's  incessant  struggle  towards  an  ideal  good,  if  one  were  to 
deny  that  in  and  through  the  Crusades  men  strove  for  righteous- 
ness' sake  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  Therefore 
the  tears  and  the  blood  that  were  shed  were  not  unavailing; 
the  heroism  and  the  chivalry  were  not  wasted.  Humanity  is 
the  richer  for  the  memory  of  those  millions  of  men,  who  followed 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  an 
eternal  reward.  The  ages  were  not  dark  in  which  Christianity 
could  gather  itself  together  in  a  conamon  cause,  and  carry  the 
flag  of  its  faith  to  the  grave  of  its  Redeemer;  nor  can  we  but 
give  thanks  for  their  memory,  even  if  for  us  religion  is  of  the 
spirit,  and  Jerusalem  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  believes  in 
Christ. 

LiTBRATUBB. — In  dealing  irith  the  literature  of  the  Cmsadea,  it  is 
perhaps  better,  though  ideally  less  sdentilic:,  to  begin  with  chronicles 
and  narratives  rather  than  with  documents.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  Crusades,  as  has  just  been  suggested  above,  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  writing  <A  history.  Crusaders  themselves  kept  diaries  or 
ilineraria;  while  home- Keeping;  ecclesiastics  in  the  West — monks 
like  Robert  of  Reims,  abbots  Tike  Guibert  of  Nogent,  archbishops 
like  Balderich  of  Dol — found  a  fertile  subject  for  their  pens  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades.  The  history  of  a  series  of  actions  Uke  the 
Crusades  must  primarily  be  based  on  these  accounts,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  former:  narratives  must  precede  documents 
where  one  is  dealing,  not  with  the  continuous  life  of  an  organized 
kingdom,  but  with  a  number  of  enterprises — especially  when  those 
enterprises   have  been,   as  in   this  case,   excellently   narrated   by 


The  authorities  for  the  Crusades  have  been  collected  in  Bongare, 
Ceila  Dei  per  Francos  (Hanover,  1611)  (incomplete);  Michaud, 
Biblicihique  des  croisades  (Paris,  1619)  (containing  translations  of 
select  passages  in  the  authorities) ;  the  Recueii  des  kiilorieni  det 
croisades,  published  by  the  Acad^ie  des  Inscriptions  (Paris,  1841 
onwards)  (the  best  general  collection,  containinK  many  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic  and  Armenian  authorities,  and  also  the  text  of 
the  assizes;  but  sometimes  poorly  edited  and  still  incomplete) ;  and 
the  publications  of  the  Society  de  I'Orient  Latin  (founded  in  1675), 
especially  the  Archives,  lA  which  two  volumes  were  published  in 
1881  and  18S4,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Revue,  published  yearly  from 
I89jj  to  190a,  and  containing  not  only  new  texts,  but  articles  and 
reviewEof  books  which  are  of  great  service.  (2)  Particular  authorities. 
The  Crusades — a  movement  which  engaged  all  Europe  and  brought 
the  Blast  into  contact  with  the  West — must  necessarily  be  studied 
not  only  in  the  Latin  authorities  of  Europe  and  of  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Byzantine,  Armenian  and  Arabic  writers.  There  are  thus  some 
four  or  five  different  points  of  view  to  be  considered. 

The  First  Crusade,  far  more  than  any  other,  became  the  theme  of 
a  multitude  of  writings,  whose  different  degrees  of  value  it  is  all- 
important  to  distinguish.  Until  about  1B40  the  authority  followed 
for  its  history  was  naturally  the  great  work  of  William  of  Tvre, 
For  the  First  Crusade  William  had  followed  Albert  of  Aix;  and  he 
had  consequently  depicted  Peter  the  Hermit  as  the  prime  mover 
in  the  Crusade.  But  about  1840  Ranke  su^ested,  and  von  Sybel 
in  his  Gesckickle  des  erslen  Kreuauges  proved,  that  Albert  of  Aix  was 
not  a  good  authority,  and  that  consequently  William  of  Tyre  must 
be  set  aside  for  the  history  of  the  First  Crusade,  and  other  and  more 
contemporary  authorities  used.  In  writing  his  account  of  the  First 
Crusade,  von  Sybel  accordingly  based  himself  on  the  three  con- 
temporary Western  authorities — the  Cesia  Francorum,  Raymond  of 
^fes,  and  Fulcher.  His  view  of  the  value  of  Albert  of  Aix,  and  his 
account  of  the  First  Crusade,  have  been  generally  followed  (Kugler 
alone  having  attempted,  to  some  extent,  to  rehabilitate  Albert  of 
Aix) :  and  thus  von  Si/bel's  work  may  be  said  to  mark  a  revolution 
in  the  history  of  the  First  Crusade,  when  its  legendary  features  were 
stripped  away,  and  its  real  progress  was  first  properly  discovered. 

Taking  the  Western  authorities  for  the  First  Crusade  separately. 


one  may  divide  tbem,  in  the  light  of  von  Sybel's  work,  into  four 
kinds — the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses;  later  compilations  baaed  00 
these  accounts;  semi-leeendaiy  and  legendary  narratives;  and 
lastly,  in  a  class  by  itself,  the  '"^History  '"^of  William  of  Tyre,  who 
is  rather  a  scientific  historian  than  a  chronicler. 

(a)  The  three  chief  eye-witnesses  are  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
Gesta  Francorum,  Raymund  of  Agiles,  and  Fulcher.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  Cesta  (sec  Hagenmeyer's  edition,  Heidelbov,  1890) 
was  a  Norman  of  South  Italy,  who  followed  Bohemund.  ana  accord- 
ingly depicts  the  progress  of  the  First  Crusade  from  a  Norman  pcnnt 
of  view.  He  was  a  layman,  marching  and  fighting  in  the  ranka; 
and  thus  he  is  additionally  valuable  as  representing  the  opinion  of 
the  ordinary  crusader.  Finally  he  was  an  eye-witness  throughout, 
and  absolutely  contempoiary,  in  the  sense  that  he  wrote  his  account 
of  each  great  event  practically  at  the  time  of  the  event.  He  is 
the  primary  authority  for  the  I^irst  Crusade.  Raymund  of  A^lee,  a 
Provengal  clerk  and  a  follower  of  Raymund  (rf  Toulouse,  writes  bis 
Hisloria  Francorum  qui  uperunt  JeruiaUm  from  the  Provenod 
point  of  view.  He  gives  an  eccletnastic's  account  of  the  First  Crusade, 
and  is  specially  full  on  the  spiritualistic  phenomena  which  accom- 
panied and  followed  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Lance.  His  book  might 
almost  be  called  the  "  Visions  of  Peter  Banholomcw  and  others" 
and  it  is  written  in  the  plain  matter-of-fact  manner  of  Defcc'i 
narratives.  He  too  was  an  eye-witness  throughout,  and  thoroughly 
honest;  and  his  account  ranks  second  to  the  Gesta.  Fuller  of 
Chartres  originally  followed  Robert  of  Normandy,  but  in  October 
1097  he  joined  Baldwin  of  Lorraine  in  his  expedition  to  Eklesaa, 
and  afterwards  followed  his  fortunes.  His  Historia  HierosolymUana, 
which  extends  to  I  lay,  and  embraces  not  only  the  history  of  the  First 
Crusade,  but  also  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
is  written  on  the  whole  from  a  Lotharingian  point  of  view,  and  is 
thus  a  natural  complement  to  the  accounts  of  the  Anonyraus  and 
Itaymund.  His  account  of  the  First  Crusade  itself  is  poor  (he  was 
absent  at  Edessa  during;  its  course),  but  otherwise  he  is  an  excellent 
authority.  A  kindly  old  pedant,  Fuldier  interlards  his  history  with 
much  discourse  on  geography,  toology  and  sacred  history.  Besides 
these  three  chief  eye-witnesses  we  may  also  mention  tne  Annalet 
Genuenses  by  the  Genoese  consul  Caffarus,'  and  the  Annates  Pisami 
of  Bernardus  Marago,  useful  as  givii^  the  mercantile  and  Italian 
side  of  the  Crusade;  the  Hierosolymita  of  Ekkehard,  the  German 
abbot  of  Aura,  who  first  came  to  Jerusalem  almut  i  lor  (partly  based 
on  the  Gesta,  but  also  of  independent  value:  see  Hagenmeyer's 
edition,  Tubingen.  1877};  and  Raoul  of  Caen's  Gesta  Tancredi, 
composed  on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  Tancred  himself. 
The  last  two  works,  if  not  actually  the  works  <H  eye-witnesses,  are 
at  any  rate  first-hand,  and  belong  to  the  category  of  primary  writers 
rather  than  to  that  of  later  compilations.  Finally,  to  contemporary 
writers  we  may  add  contemporary  letters,  especially  those  written 
by  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Anselm  of  Ribemont,  and  the  three  letters 
sent  to  the  West  by  the  crusading  princes  during  the  First  Crusade 
(see  Hagenmeyer,  Epislulae  et  CSartae,  &c.,  Innsbruck,  1901).* 

(b)  The  later  compilations  are  chiefly  Itased  on  the  Gesia,  whose 
uncouth  style  many  writers  set  themselves  to  mend.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  Historia  de  Hierosolymitano  itinere  <rf  Tudebod, 
which  according  to  Besly,  writinft  in  1641,  is  the  original  fram 
which  the  Gesta  was  a  mere  plagiarism — an  absolute  inversion  of  the 
truth,  as  von  Sybel  first  proved  two  centuries  later.  Secondly, 
besides  the  plagiarist  Tudebod,  there  are  the  artistic  ridacteurs  of 
the  Gesta,  who  confess  their  indebtedness,  but  plead  the  bad  style  of 
their  original — Guibert  of  Nogent,  Balderich  of  Dol,  Robert  of  Reims 
(alle.  iI3o-II^0),  and  Fulco,  the  author  of  a  Virgilian  poem  on  the 
Crusades,  continued  by  Gilo  (.ob.  c.  1 142).  Of  these,  the  monk  Robot 
was  more  popular  in  the  middle  ages  than  either  the  pompous  abbot 
Guibert  or  the  quiet  garden-loving  archbishop  of  Dcu. 

(c)  The  growth  of  a  legend,  or  perhaps  better,  a  saga  of  the  First 
Crusade  began,  according  to  von  Sybel,  even  during  the  Crusade 
itself.  The  basis  of  this  growth  is  partly  the  story-telling  instinct 
innate  in  all  men,  which  loves  to  heighten  an  effect,  sharpen  a  point 
or  increase  a  contrast — the  instinct  which  breathes  in  Icelandic 
sa^s  like  that  of  Burnt  NJal;  partly  the  instinct  of  idolization, 
if  It  may  be  so  called,  which  leads  to  the  perversion  into  impoesib^ 
greatness  of  an  approved  character,  and  has  created,  in  this  instance, 
the  legendary  figures  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouilloa 
(tc»-) ;  partly  the  religious  impulse,  which  counted  nothing  wonder- 
ful in  a  holy  war,  and  imported  miraculous  elements  even  into  the 
sober  pages  of  the  Gesla.  These  instincts  and  impulses  would  be  at 
work  already  among  the  soldiers  during  the  Crusade,  producing  a 
saga  all  the  more  readily,  as  there  were  poets  in  the  ramp;  for  w« 
know  that  a  certain  Richard,  who  joined  the  First  Crusade,  sang 
its  exploitsin  verse,  while  still  morefamous  is  the  princely  troubadour, 
William  of  Aquitaine,  who  joined  the  Crusade  of  iioo.  If  we  aiC 
to  follow  von  Sybel  rather  than  Kugler,  this  saga  of  the  First 
Crusade  found  one  of  its  earliest  expressions  (c.  1120)  in  the  prose 
work  of  Albert  of  Aix  {Hisloria  /TieronrfyrntfafHt)— genuine  saga  in  its 

>  His  somewhat  legendary  treatise,  De  tiieratiorte  eioitatum 
Orientis,  was  only  composed  about  II55. 

'  There  is  also  an  Invenlaire  critique  of  these  letters  by  the  comte 
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rondogy  and  topography,  its  poet- 
itionB  of  battlcB.    Kugler,  however, 


inconnnencie*,  it*  tmn  of  chroi 

kat  colour,  and  its  living  descriptionB  .. — „ — 

regards  Albert  as  a  copyist,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Tudebod, 
of  an  unknown  writer  of  value,  who  belonged  to  the  Lotharinfcian 
ranks  during  the  Crusade,  and  settled  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
afterwards  (see  Ku^Ier,  Albert  mm  Aachen,  Stuttgart,  i8«5).>  In 
the  Ckanam  des  chittfs  and  the  Ckarison  d'Anliecht  the  legend  of  the 
Cruaadea  more  certainly  finds  its  expression.  The  former,  composed 
at  Antiodl  about  1130,  containea  an  idolization  of  the  Hermit: 
the  Utter  is  a  poem  written  about  iiSo  by  Graindor  of  Douai,  who 
used  aa  hb  basis  the  verses  of  the  crusader  Richard  (see  the  edition 
of  P.  Paris,  18^8).  It  shows  the  j^owth  of  the  legend  that  Graindor 
regards  the  vision  of  the  Hermit  as  responsible  for  the  Crusade, 
and  makes  the  Crusade  led  by  him  precede,  and  indeed  occasion  by 
its  failure,  the  meeting  at  Clermont  (which  is  dated  in  May  instead 
of  November).  Into  the  legendary  overgrowth  of  the  First  Crusade 
we  cannot  here  enter  any  further*;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
to  mention  that  the  French  legend  of  the  Third  Crusade  equally 
perverted  the  truth,  making  Richard  I.  return  home  in  disgrace, 
iri)ile  Philip  Augustus  stays,  captures  Damascus  and  mortally 
wounds  Saiadin  (cf.  G.  Paris,  L'Estoirt  de  la  guerre  sainte,  Paris, 
1897;  Introduction). 

{a)  William  of  Tyre  is  the  scientific  historian  and  rationalizer, 
weaving  into  a  harmonious  account,  which  was  followed  by  his- 
torians for  centuries,  the  sober  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  and  the 
picturesque  details  of  the  saga — with  somewhat  of  a  bias  towards 
the  latter  in  regard  to  the  First  Crusade.  He  was  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, born  about  1 130,  and  educated  in  the  West.  On  his  return  he 
was  happy  in  winning  the  good  opinion  of  Amalric  I.;  he  was  made 
first  canon  and  then  archdeacon  of  Tyre,  and  tutor  of  the  future 
Baldwin  IV.  (1170);  while  on  Baldwin's  accession  he  became 
chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  archbishop  of  Tyre  (1174-1175]. 
He  was  a  man  often  employed  on  missions  and  negotiations,  and  as 
chancellor  he  had  in  his  care  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  His 
temper  was  natumlly  that  of  a  trimmer;  and  he  had  thus  many 

Sialilicatioiis  for  the  writing  oS  well-informed  and  unbiassed  history- 
e  knew  Greek  and  Arabic;  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
afFaira  of  Constantinople,  to  which  he  went  at  least  twice  on  political 
business,  and  with  the  history  of  the  Mahommedan  powers,  on  which 
he  had  written  a  work  (now  lost)  at  the  command  of  Amalric.  It  was 
Amalric  also  who  set  him  to  write  the  history  of  the  Crusades  which 
we  still  possess  (in  twenty<two  books,  with  a  fra^m«nt  of  a  twenty- 
third)^he  Historia  rerum  in  partibui  Irammartnis  geslarum.  He 
wrote  the  book  at  different  times  between  ii^o  and  1183,  when  it 
abruptly  ends,  and  its  author  as  abruptly  disappears  from  sight. 
The  book  falls  into  two  parts,  the  first  (books  i.-xv.)  derivative,  the 
second  (books  xvi.-xxiii.)  original.  In  the  second  part  be  bad  his 
own  knowledge  of  events  andthe  information  of  his  contemporaries 
as  his  source:  in  the  first  he  used  the  same  authorities  which  we 
still  possess— the  Gesia,  Fulcher,  and  Albert  of  Aix — in  somewhat 
of  an  eclectic  spirit,  choosing  now  here,  now  there,  according  as  he 
could  best  weave  a  pleasant  narrative,  but  not  according  to  any  real 
critical  principle.  His  book  thus  begins  to  be  a  real  authority  only 
from  the  date  of  the  Second  Crusade  onwards;  but  the  perfection 
of  his  form  (for  he  is  one  of  the  gieatest  stylists  of  the  middle  ages) 
and  the  prestige  of  his  position  conspired  to  make  bis  book  the  one 
authority  for  the  whole  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  Crusades. 
Nor  was  he  (apart  from  his  reception  of  l^endary  elements  into  his 
narrative)  unworthy  of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held;  for  he  is 
really  a  neat  historian,  in  the  form  erf  his  matter  and  in  hisconception 
of  his  subject — diligent,  imoartial,  well-informed  and  interesting,  if 
somewhat  rhetorical  in  style  and  vague  in  chronolt^y. 

(During  the  middle  ages  his  work  was  current  in  a  French  trans- 
lation, known  as  tlie  Chroniqve  d'vutremer,  or  the  Lore  or  Roman 
d'&racUs  (so  called  from  the  reference  at  the  beginning  to  the 
emperor  Heraclius).  This  translation  also  contained  a 
by  various  hands  down  to  1^77;  while  besides  the 

embedded  in  the  LisTe  d'Sracles,  there  are  separate  c_ , 

of  the  nature  of  independent  works,  by  Emoul  and  Bernard  the 
Treasurer.  These  latter  cover  the  period  from  1183  to  I»38;  and 
of  the  two  Emoul's  atxxMint  seems  primary,  while  that  of  Bernard 
is  in  large  part  a  mere  copy  of  Emoul.  But  the  whole  subject  of 
the  continuators  of  William  of  Tyre  is  dubious.] 

To  the  Western  authorities  for  the  First  Crusade  must  be  added 
the  Eastern — Byiantine,  Arabic  and  Armenian.  Of  these  the 
Bycantine  authority,  the  Alexiad  of  Anna  Comnena,  is  most  im- 
portant, partly  from  the  position  of  the  authoress,  partly  from  the 
many  pomts  of  contact  between  the  Bvzantine  empire  and  the 
crusaders.     Anna's  narrative  both  furnishes  a  useful  corrective  of 


.         _   _  _„ , Albert  the  copyist;  and  he 

thinks  that  this  original  author  (whether  or  no  he  was  present  during 
theCnisade)  used  the  Gesla  and  also  Fulcher,  though  he  had  probably 
also  "  eigene  Notixen  und  Atifieichnungen." 

'See  Pigoimeau,  Le  Cycle  de  la  croisade,  &c.  (Paris,  1877);  ""<' 
H^enmeyer,  Peler  der  Eremite  (Leipiig,  1879). 


the  prejudiced  Western  accounts  of  Alexius,  and  serves  to  bring 
Bohemund  forward  into  his  proper  prominence.  The  Armenian 
view  of  the  First  Crusade  and  of  Baldwin's  principality  of  Edeasa  is 
presented  in  the  Armenian  Chronicle  of  Matthew  of  Edessa.  There 
IS  little  in  Arabic  bearing  on  the  Firat  Crusade:  the  Arabic  authorities 
only  begin  to  be  of  value  with  the  rise  of  the  atabegs  of  Mosul  (c, 
1127).     But  Kemal-ud-din's  History  of  Aleppo  (composed  in  the 

alth  century)  contains  some  details  on  the  history  of  the  First 
Tiisade;  and  the  Vie  d'OusHma  (the  autobiography  of  a  sheik  at 

in  the  PuHica 
the  point  of  v 


1  Arab  whose  life  covered  the  first  century  of 
For  the  Second  Crusade  the  primary  authority  in  the  West  is  the 


the  Cnisades  {logv-i 

For  the  Second  Crusa^  the  primary  authority  in  t 
work  of  Odo  de  Deuil,  De  profeclione  LudtToici  VII  regit  Francorum 


Orienlem.  Odo  was  a  monk  attached  by  Suger  to  Louis  VII. 
during  the  Second  Crusade;  and  he  wrote  home  to  Suger  durirw 
the  Crusade  seven  short  letters,  afterwards  pieced  together  in  a  single 
work.  The  Gesla  Friderici  Primi  of  Otto  of  Freisii«  (who  joined  in 
the  Second  Crusade)  gives  some  details  from  the  German  point  <rf 
view  (i.  c.  44  sqq.).  The  former  ts  supplemented  by  the  letters  of 
Louis  VII.  to  Suger;  the  latter  by  the  letters  of  Conrad  IIL  to 
Wibald,  abbot  of  Stablo  and  Corvey.  The  Byzantine  point  of  view 
is  presented  in  the  'Ennuii)  of  Cinnamus,  the  private  secretary  of 
Manuel,  who  continued  the  Alexiad  of  Aaoa  Comnena  in  a  work 
describing  the  reigns  of  John  and  Manuel.  It  is  from  the  Second 
Crusade  that  William  oi  Tyre,  representing  the  attitude  of  the 
Franks  of  Jerusalem,  begins  to  be  a  primary  authority ;  while  on  the 
Mahommedan  side  a  considerable  authority  emerges  in  Ibn  Athlr. 
His  history  of  the  Atabegs  was  written  about  1300,  and  it  presents 
in  a  light  favourable  to  Zengi  and  Nureddin,  but  unfavourable  to 
Saiadin  (who  thrust  Nureddin's  descendants  aside),  the  history  of 
the  great  Mahommedan  power  which  finally  crushed  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.* 

Side  by  side  with  Beha-ud-dln's  life  of  Saiadin,  Ibn  Athir's  work 
is  the  most  considerable  historical  record  written  by  the  Arabs. 
Generally  spcakii^  the  Arabic  writings  are  late  in  point  of  date, 
and  cold  and  jejune  in  style;  while  it  must  also  be  remember^ 
that  they  are  set  religious  works  written  to  defend  Islam.  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  generally  written  by  men  of  affairs — governors, 
secretaries  or  amhassadora;  and  a  fatalistic  temper  leads  their 
authors  to  a  certain  impartial  recording  of  everythii^,  good  or  evil, 
which  seems  of  moment. 

The  Third  Crusade  was  narrated  in  the  West  from  very  different 
points  of  view  by  Anglo-Norman,  French  and  German  authorities. 
The  primary  Anglo-Norman  authority  is  the  Carmen  Ambrosiijjor, 
as  it  IS  called  by  M.  Gaston  Paris,  L'Estoire  de  la  guerre  lainle.  This 
is  an  octosyllabic  poem  in  French  verae,  written  by  Ambroise,  a 
Norman  trouvire  who  followed  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy  Land.  TTie 
poem  first  came  to  be  known  by  scholars  about  1S73,  and  has  been 
edited  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  (Paris,  1897).  The  Ilinerarium  Peregri- 
norum,  a  work  in  ornate  Latin  prose,  is  (except  for  the  first  bool^  a 
translation  of  the  Carmen  masquerading  under  the  guise  of  an  inde- 
pendent work.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  piece  of  plagiary, 
and  that  its  writer,  Richard,  "  canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  "  m 
London,  stands  to  the  Carmen  as  Tudebod  to  the  Geila,  or  Albert  of 
Aix  to  his  supposed  original.  The  Third  Crusade  is  also  described 
from  the  English  point  of  view  by  all  contemporary  writers  of 
history  in  England,  e.g.  Ralph  of  Ci^eshall,  who  used  information 
gained  from  crusaders,  and  William  of  Newburgh,  who  had  access 
to  a  work  by  Richard  I.'s  chaplain  Anselm,  which  is  now  lost.* 
The  French  side  is  presented  in  Rigord's  Gesla  Philippi  AugusU 
and  in  the  Cesta  (an  abridgment  and  continuation  of  Rigord)  and  the 
Pkilippeis  of  TOIIiam  the  Breton.  The  two  French  writers  represent 
Richard  as  a  faithless  vassal;  in  the  German  writers — Tagino,  dean 
of  Passau,  who  wrote  a  Descripiio  of  Barbarossa's  Crusade  (1189- 
1 190) ;  and  Ansbert,  an  Austrian  clerk,  who  wrote  De  expeditione 
Friderici  Imperaioris  (1187-I196) — Richard  appears  rather  as  a 
monster  of  pride  and  arrogance.  From  the  Arabic  point  of  view  the 
life  of  Richard's  rival,  Saiadin,  is  described  by  Beha-ud-din,  a  high 
official  under  Saiadin,  who  writes  a  panegyric  on  his  master,  some- 
what confused  in  chronolt^y  and  partial  in  its  sympathies,  but 
nevertheless  of  great  value.  The  various  continuations  of  William 
of  Tyre  above  mentioned  represent  the  opinion  of  the  native  Franlu 
(which  is  hostile  to  Richard  1.);  while  in  Nicetas,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Eastern  empire  from  iiiS  to  1206,  we  have  3  Byzantine 
authority  who,  as  ["rofessor  Bury  remarks,  "  differs  from  Anna  and 
Cinnamus  in  his  tone  towards  the  crusaders,  to  whom  he  is  surprisingly 

For  the  Fourth  Crusade  the  primary  authority  is  Villehardouin's 
La  Congvile  de  Constantinople,  an  official  apology  for  the  diversion 
of  the  Crusade  written  by  one  of  its  leaders,  and  concealing  the 
arcana  under  an  appearance  of  frank  nalvett.  His  work  is  usefully 
supplemented   by   the   narrative   (La   Prise  de   Constantinople)   (H 


*  On  the  bibliography  of  the  Second  Crusade  see  Kugler,  Studies 
sur  Gesehichle  des  mvtiten  Kreustuges  (Stuttgart,  1S66). 

'  Of  these  writers  see  Archer's  Crusade  of  Richard  I.,  Appendix 
(in  Nutt's  series  of  Histories  from  Contemporary  Writers). 
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Robert  de  Clary,  a  kn^ht  from  Picardy,  who  preaenti  the  non- 
official  view  of  the  Crusade,  as  it  appcan:d  to  an  ordinary  soldier. 
•The  XporuAr  rUr  Ir  'PwiAorlf  (compiled  in  Gieek  verse  some  time 
after  1300,  apparentlv  by  an  author  o(  mixed  Frankish  and  deck 
parentu;e,  and  transited  into  French  at  an  early  date  under  the 
title  "  The  Book  of  the  Conquest  of  ConBtantinopfe  and  the  Empire 
of  Rumania  ")  narrates  in  a.  pr[>k>gue  the  events  of  the  Fourth  (as 
indeed  also  of  the  First)  Crusade.  The  Chronide  of  the  Morea  (as 
this  work  is  generally  called)  is  written  from  the  Frankish  point  of 
view,  in  spite  of  its  Greek  verse;  and  the  Byzantine  point  of  view- 
must  be  sought  in  Nioetas.' 

The  history  of  the  later  Crusades,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eighth. 
enters  into  the  continuations  of  William  of  Tyre  above  mentioned ; 
while  the  Hisloria  crienUilis  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Fifth  Crusade,  and  died  in  laio,  embraces  the  history  of 
events  till  1218  (the  third  book  being  a  later  addition).  The  Secreta 
fidelium  Crucis  of  Marino  Sanudo,  a  history  of  the  Crusades  written 
"by  a  Venetian  noble  between  1^06  and  yzl,  is  also  of  value,  particu- 
larly for  the  Crusade  of  Frederick  II.  The  minor  authorities  for  the 
Fifth  Crusade  have  been  collected  by  Rfihricht,  in  the  publications 
of  the  SodSt*  de  rorient  l,atin  for  1879  and  188a:  the  ten  valuable 
letters  of  Oliver,  bishop  of  Paderbom,  and  the  Historia  Damielliita, 
based  on  these  letters,  have  also  been  edited  by  Rdhricht  in  the 
Westdetitiche  ZeUsckriflfUr  Geschichu  und  KunsI  (1891).  The  Sixth 
Crusade,  that  of  Frederick  II.,  is  described  in  the  chronicle  of 
Richard  of  San  Germano,  a  notary  of  the  emperor,  and  in  other 
Western  authorities,  e.g.  Roger  of  Wendover.  For  the  Crusades  of 
St  Louis  the  chief  authorities  are  Joinville's  life  of  his  master  (whom 
he  accompanied  to  Egypt  on  the  Seventh  Crusade),  and  de  Nangis' 
Gesia  LudMici  regis.  Several  works  were  written  on  the  capture  of 
Acre  in  1291,  especially  the  Excidium  urbis  Acconeniii,  a  treatise 
which  emerges  to  throw  light,  after  many  years  of  darkness,  on  the 
last  hours  of  the  kingdom.  The  Oriental  point  of  view  for  the  13th 
century  appears  in  Jeialeddin's  history  of  the  Ayyubite  sultans  of 
Egypt,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  centurv;  in  Maqriri'e 
history  of  Egypt,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  15th  century;  and 
in  the  compenaium  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  by  Abulfeda 
^1333);  while  the  omniscient  Abulfaragius  (whom  Rey  calls  the 
Eastern  St  Thomas)  wrote,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  a 
chronicle  of  universal  history  in  Syriac,  which  he  also  is,tued,  in  an 
Arabic  recension,  as  a  Comptndious  History  of  the  Dynastiei. 

11.  The  documents  beanng  on  the  history  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  are  various.  Under  the  head  of  charters 
come  the  Regesta  regni  HierosolymitiiHi,  published  by  Rfthricht, 
Innsbruck,  1893  (witn  an  Additamentum  in  1904);  the  Cartulaire 
ginfrale  des  Hospitaliers,  by  Delaville  Leroulx  (Paris,  [894  onwards) ; 
and  the  Carluiaire  de  t'igUse  du  SI  SipuUre,  by  de  Roiiire  (Paris, 
1849).  Under  the  head  of  laws  come  the  assizes  of  the  Kingdom, 
edited  by  Beugnot  in  the  ReciteU  des  hislorieiu  del  craisadcs;  and 
the  assizes  of  Antioch,  printed  at  Venice  in  1876.  G.  Schlumberger 
has  written  on  the  corns  and  seals  of  the  Latin  East  in  various 
publications;  while  Rey  has  written  an  Eiude  sur  les  monuments 
de  Varchitecture  miliUtire  (Paris,  1871).  The  genealo^  of  the  I-evant 
is  given  in  Le  Livre  des  lignages  d'outre-mtr  (published  along  with 
the  assizes). 

Bibliographies. — The  best  modem  account  of  the  original 
authorities  for  the  Crusades  is  that  of  A.  Molinier,  Les  Sources  de 
I'histoire  de  France,  vols.  ii.  and  jii.  W.  Wattenbach's  Deulsckiands 
GetchichlsqueUen  gives  an  account  of  Albert  of  Aix  (vol.  ii.,  ed.  1804, 
pp.  170-iSo)  and  of  Ekkehard  of  Aura  (i^.  pp.  189-198).  Von 
Sybei  B  Geschichte  des  erilen  Kreuauges  contains  a  full  study  of  the 
authorities  for  the  First  Crusade ;  while  the  prefaces  to  Hagenmcyer's 
editions  of  the  Gesta  and  of  Ekkehard  are  also  valuable.  Gaston 
Dodu,  in  the  work  mentioned  below,  b^ins  by  a  brief  account  of 
the  original  authorities,  which  is  chiefly  of  value  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  William  of  Tyre  and  the  history  of  the  assizes;  and  H.  Prutz 
has  also  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  historians  of  the  Crusades 
(Kulturgackichle.  pp.  453-460).  Finally  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  worlcs  of  Kugler  and  Klimke  above  mentioned,  and  to  J.  F. 
Michaud's  BiNiographie  des  croisades  (Pari;),  1822). 

Modern  Writers. — The  various  works  of  R.  Rohricht  present  the 
soundest,  if  not  the  brightest,  account  of  the  Crusades.  There  is  a 
Geschichte  des  ersten  Kreuzzugs  (Innsbruck,  1901),  a  Ceschiehte  des 
Konipeichs  Jerusalem  (ibid.  1 898)  and  a  Geschichte  der  KreuzzUge  in 
Utnrxs  (ibid.  1898).  For  the  First  Crusade  von  Sybel's  work  and 
Chalandon's  Alexis  I"  Comnine  may  also  be  mentioned;  for  the 
Fourth  A.  Luchaire's  volume  on  Innocent  HI:  La  Question  d'Orient; 
while  for  the  whole  of  the  Crusades  Norden's  Papstum  und  Bytant 
is  of  value.  B.  Kugler's  Geschichte  der  KreuisSge  (in  Oncken's 
•erips)  still  remains  a  suggestive  and  valuable  work;  and  L.  Br^hier's 
L'Eglise  el  I'orient  au  rnoyen  dge  (Paris,  1907)  contains  not  only  an 
up-to-date  account  of  the  Crusades,  but  also  a  fu!!  and  useful  biblio- 
graphy, which  should  be  consulted  for  fuller  information.  On 
points  of  chronology,  and  on  the  relations  between  the  crusaders  and 
their  Mahommedan  ne^hbours,  W.  B.  Stevenson's  The  Crusaders  in 
M«£fM(  (Cambridge,  I907)is  very  valuable.  On  the  constitutional  and 


social  history  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  Dodu't  Histoire  des 
inililulions  du  royaume  latin  de  JlmsaSem  is  very  useful ;  E.  G.  Rey'a 
Les  Colonies Jranques  en  Syrit  contains  many  interesting  details; 


the  Templars  and   fiospitallers  respectively  a 

worth  consulting;  while  tor  Eastern  affairs  the  English  reader 
may  be  referred  to  G.  Lestrai^e's  Palestine  under  the  Moslem,  and  to 
Stanley  L.3ne- Poole's  Life  of  Saladin  and  his  Mcihommedan  Dynasties 
(the  latter  a  valuable  work  of  reference).  (E.  Br.) 

CRnSENSTOLPE,  ■AQNUS  JAKOB  (1795-1865),  Swedish 
historian,  early  became  famous  both  as  a  political  and  a 
historical  writer.  His  first  important  work  was  a  History  of 
the  Early  Yeo.rs  of  the  Life  of  King  Guslavus  IV.  Adolf kus, 
which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  monographs  and  by  some 
politico- historical  novels,  of  which  The  House  of  Hotstein^oUorp 
in  Svieden  is  considered  the  best.  He  obtained  a  great  influence 
over  King  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotte),  who  during  the  years  1830- 
1833  gave  him  his  fullest  confidence,  and  sanctioned  the  official 
character  of  Cnisenstolpe's  newspaper  FSdertteslandet.  In  the 
last- mentioned  year,  however,  the  historian  suddenly  became 
the  king's  bitterest  enemy,  and  used  his  acrid  pen  on  all  occasions 
in  attacking  him.  In  1838  he  was  condemned,  for  one  of  these 
angry  utterances,  to  be  imprisoned  three  years  in  the  castle  of 
Wazholm.  He  continued  his  liteiary  labours  until  his  death 
in  1865,  Few  Swedish  writers  have  wielded  so  pure  and  so 
incisive  a  style  as  Crusenstolpe,  but  his  historical  work  is  vitiated 
by  political  and  personal  bias. 

CRUSIDS,  CHRISTIAN  ADGnST  (1715-1775),  German  phUo- 
sopher  and  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  January  1715 
at  Lenau  near  Merseburg  in  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at 
Leipzig,  and  became  professor  of  theology  there  in  1750,  and 
principal  of  the  university  in  1773.  He  died  on  the  tSth  of 
October  1775.  Cnisius  first  came  into  notice  as  an  opponent 
of  the  philosophy  of  Leibniu  and  Wolff  from  the  standpoint  of 
religious  orthodoxy.  He  attacked  it  mainly  on  the  score  of  the 
moral  evils  that  must  flow  from  any  system  of  determinism,  and 
exerted  himself  in  particular  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
The  most  important  works  of  this  period  of  his  life  are  Enlwurf 
der  itolkwendigen  Vernunfttoahrheiien  (1745),  and  Weg  tw 
Gewisskeit  und  ZtnerUtssigkeil  der  wenscklicken  Erhennlniss 
(1747).  Though  diffusely  written,  and  neither  brilliant  nor 
profound,  Crusius'  philosophical  books  had  a  great  but  short- 
lived popularity.  His  criticism  of  WoIS,  which  is  generally 
based  on  sound  sense,  had  much  infiuence  upon  Kant  at  the 
time  when  his  system  was  forming;  and  his  ethical  doctrines 
are  meutioned  with  respect  in  the  Kritih  of  PracUcal  Season. 
Crusius's  later  life  was  devoted  to  theology.  In  this  capacity  his 
sincere  piety  and  amiable  character  gained  him  great  influence, 
and  he  led  the  party  in  the  university  which  became  known  as 
the  "  Crusianer  "  as  opposed  to  the  "  EmesUaaer,"  the  followers 
of  J.  A.  Emesti.  Tlie  two  professors  adopted  opposite  methods 
of  exegesis.  Emesti  wished  to  subject  the  Scripture  to  the  same 
laws  of  exposition  as  ate  applied  to  other  ancient  books; 
Crusius  held  firmly  to  orthodox  ecclesiastical  tradition,  Crusius's 
chief  theological  works  are  Hypomnemaia  ad  theologiam  pro- 
pbelicam  (1764-1778),  and  Kuner  Entwurf  der  Moraltheidogie 
(1772-1773).  He  sets  bis  face  against  innovation  in  such  matters 
as  the  accepted  authorship  of  canonical  writings,  verbal  insf^ra- 
tion,  and  the  treatment  of  persons  and  events  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  types  of  the  New.  His  views,  unscholarly  and 
uncritical  as  they  seem  to  us  now,  have  had  influence  on  later 
evangelical  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg  and  F.  Delitzsch. 

There  is  a  full  notice  of  Crusius  in  Er3chandGruber'E.4tff«M«Hi« 
Encyclopddie.  Consult  also  J.  E.  Erdmann's  Hislcry  of  Philosophy', 
A.  Marquardt,  Kant  und  Crusius;  and  art.  in  HerKog-Hauck, 
BealencyUopddU  ([898).  (H.  St.) 

CRDSTACBA,  a  very  large  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
comprising  the  familiar  crabs,  lobsters,  crayfish,  shrimps  and 
prawns,  the  sandhoppers  and  woodlice,  the  strangely  modified 
barnacles  and  the  minute  water-fleas.  Besides  these  the  group 
also  includes  a  multitude  of  related  fonns  which,  from  their 
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aquatic  habits  and  generaUy  inconspicuous  size,  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  commonly  neither  edible  nor  noxious,  are 
little  known  except  to  naturalists  and  are  undistinguished  by 
any  popular  names.  Collectively,  they  are  ranked  as  one  of  the 
classes  foiming  the  sub-phylum  Akthropoda,  and  their  distin- 
guishing characters  are  discussed  under  that  heading.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  tu  define  them  as  Arthropoda  for  the  most  part 
of  aquatic  habits,  having  typically  two  pairs  of  antenniform 
appendages  in  front  of  the  mouth  and  at  least  three  pairs  of 
post-oral  limbs  acting  as  jaws. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  range  of  structural  variation 
within  the  group  is  so  wide,  and  the  modifications  due  to  parasit- 
ism and  other  causes  are  so  profound,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  frame  a  definition  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  members 
of  the  class.  In  certain  parasites,  for  instance,  the  adults  have 
lost  every  trace  not  only  of  Crustacean  but  even  of  Arthropodous 
structure,  and  the  only  due  to  their  zoological  position  is  that 
afforded  by  the  study  of  their  development.  In  point  of  size 
also  the  Crustacea  vary  within  very  wide  limits.  Certain  water- 
fleas  (Cladocera)  fall  short  of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  total 
length;  the  giant  Japanese  crab  [Uacrocheira)  can  span  over 
lo  ft.  between  its  outstretched  claws. 

The  habits  of  the  Crustacea  are  no  less  diversified  than  their 
structure.  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  sea,  but  representatives 
of  all  the  chief  groups  are  found  in  fresh  water  (though  the 
Cirripedia  have  hardly  gained  a  footing  there),  and  this  is  the 
chief  home  of  the  primitive  Phyllopoda.  A  terrestrial  habitat 
is  less  common,  but  the  widely-distributed  land  Isopoda  or 
woodlice  and  the  land-crabs  of  tropical  regions  have  solved  the 
problem  of  adaptation  to  a  subaSrial  life. 

Swimming  is  perhaps  the  commonest  mode  of  locomotion, 
but  numerous  forms  have  taken  to  creeping  or  walking,  and 
the  lobber-crab  {Birius  latro)  of  the  Indo-Pacific  islands  even 
dimbs  palm-trees.  None  has  the  power  of  flight,  though  certain 
pelagic  Copepoda  are  said  to  leap  from  the  surface  of  the  sea 
like  flying-fish.  Apart  from  the  numerous  parasitic  forms,  the 
only  Crustacea  which  have  adopted  a  strictly  sedentary  habit 
of  life  are  the  Cirripedia,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  profound 
modifications  of  structure  have  resulted,  leading  ultimately  to 
a  partial  assumption  of  the  radial  type  of  symmetry  which  is  so 
often  associated  with  a  sedentary  life. 

Many,  perhaps  the  ma  jority,  of  the  Crustacea  are  omnivorous  or 
carrion-feeders,  but  many  are  actively  predatory  in  their  habits, 
and  are  provided  with  more  or  less  complex  and  efficient  instru- 
ments for  capturing  their  prey,  and  there  are  also  many  plant- 
eaters.  Besides  the  sedentary  Cirripedia,  numbers  of  the 
smaller  forms,  especially  among  the  Entomostraca,  subsist  on 
floating  particles  of  organic  matter  swept  within  reach  of  the 
jaws  by  the  movements  of  the  other  limbs. 

Symbiotic  association  with  other  animals,  in  varying  degrees 
of  interdependence,  is  frequent.  Sometimes  the  one  partner 
affords  the  other  merely  a  convenient  means  of  transport,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  barnacles  which  grow  on,  or  of  the  gulf-weed 
crab  which  clings  to,  the  carapace  of  marine  turtles.  From  this 
we  may  pass  through  various  grades  of  "  commensalism,"  like 
that  of  the  hermit-crab  with  its  protective  anemones,  to  the 
cases  of  actual  parasitism.  The  parasitic  habit  is  most  common 
among  the  Copepoda  and  Isopoda,  where  it  leads  to  complex 
modifications  of  structure  and  life-history.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  degeneration  is  found  in  the  Rhizocephala,  which  are 
parasitic  on  other  Crustacea.  In  these  the  adult  consists  of  a 
simple  saccular  body  containing  the  reproductive  organs  and 
attached  by  root-like  filaments  which  ramify  throughout  the 
body  of  the  host  and  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nourishment 
(fig-  1). 

Many  of  the  larger  species  of  Crustacea  are  used  as  food  by 
man,  the  most  valuable  being  the  lobster,  which  is  caught  in 
large  quantities  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Altantic.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  Crustacea,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  part  which  they  play  in  the  economy  of  nature,  are  the 
minute  pelagic  Copepoda,  of  which  incalculable  myriads  form 
an  important  constituent  of  the  "  plankton  "  in  all  the  seas  of 


the  globe.  It  is  on  the  plankton  that  a  great  part  of  the  higher 
animal  life  of  the  sea  ultimately  depends  for  food.  The  Copepoda 
live  upon  the  diatoms  and  other  important  microscopic  vegetable 
life  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  in  their  turn  serve  as  food  for 
fishes  and  other  larger  forms  and  thus,  indirectly,  for  man 
himself. 

Historical  Sketch.— la  conunon  with  most  branches  of  natural 
history,  the  science  of  Cardnology  may  be  traced  back  to  its 
beginnings  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle.    It  received  additions 
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Fic.  I. 

A,  Group  of  Pellagasler  sociaiis  on  the  abdomen  o(  a  small  hermit- 
crab;  in  one  of  them  the  faacicu lately  ramified  roots,  r,  in  the  liver 
of  the  crab  are  shown  (Fritz  MOller). 

B,  Young  of  Sacculina  purpurea  with  its  roots.  Maim.  5  diam. 
(Fritz  Mtufer).  * 

of  varying  importance  at  the  hands  of  medieval  and  later 
naturalists,  and  first  began  to  assume  systematic  form  under  the 
influence  of  Linnaeus.  The  application  of  the  morphological 
method  to  the  Crustacea  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  work 
of  J.  C.  Fabricius  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  important  advances 
in  classification  were  made  by  P.  A.  Latreille,  W.  E.  Leach  and 
others,  and  J.  Vaughan  Thompson  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  metamorphosis  in  the  development  of  the  higher  Crustacea. 
A  new  epoch  may  be  said  to  begin  with  H.  Milne- Edwards' 
classical  Hisloire  natureUe  dts  crustacfs  (1834-1840).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  even  at  this  late  date  the  Cirripedia  (Thyro- 
straca)  were  still  excluded  from  the  Crustacea,  though  Darwin's 
Monograph  (1851-1854)  was  soon  to  make  them  known  with  a 
wealth  of  anatomical  and  systematic  detail  such  as  was  available, 
at  that  time,  for  few  other  groups  of  Crustacea.  About  the 
same  period  three  authors  call  for  special  mention,  W.  de  Haan, 
J.  D.  Dana  and  H.  KrByer.  The  new  impube  given  to  biological 
research  by  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species  bore  fruit 
in  Fritz  Milller's  Piir  Darwin,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reconstruct  the  phylogenetic  history  of  the  class.  The  same  hne 
of  work  was  followed  in  the  long  series  of  important  memoirs 
from  the  pen  of  K.  F.  W.  Claus,  and  noteworthy  contributions 
were  made,  among  many  others,  by  A.  Dohrn,  Ray  Lankester 
and  Huxley.  In  more  recent  years  the  long  and  constantly 
increasing  list  of  writers  on  Crustacea  contains  no  name  more 
honoured  than  that  of  the  veteran  G,  0.  Sars  of  Christiania. 
Morphology. 

External  Structure:  Body. — As  in  all  Arthropoda  the  body  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  segments  or  somites  which  may  be  free  or  more  or 
less  coalesced  together.  In  its  simplest  form  tne  exoskeleton  of  a 
typical  somite  is  a  rina"  of  chitin  defined  from  the  rii^  in  front  and 
behind  by  areas  of  thinner  integument  forming  moveable  joints, 
and  having  a  pair  of  appendages  articu- 
lated to  its  ventral  suriace  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line.  Frequently,  however, 
this  exDsketetal  somite  may  be  differ- 
entiated into  various  regions.  A  dorsal 
and  a  ventral  plate  are  often  distinguished, 
known  respectively  as  the  tergum  and  the 
sternum,  and  the  tci^m  may  overhang 
the  insertion  of  the  hmb  on  each  side  as       _  . 

a  free  plate  called  the  pleuron.  The  name  ^  F'g.  2. -- Abdominal 
epimeron  is  sometimes  applied  to  what  is  Somite  of  a  Lobster,  sep- 
here  called  the  pleuron,  but  the  word  has  arated  and  viewed  from 
been  used  in  widely  different  senses  '"  front.  J,  tergum;  j, 
and  it  seems  better  to  abandon  it.  The  sternum;  pi,  pleuron. 
typical  form  of  a  somite  is  well  seen, 

for  example,  in  the  segments  which  make  up  the  abdomen  or 
"  tail  "  w  a  lobster  or  crayfish  (fig.  a).  The  posterior  terminal 
segment  of  the  body,  00  which  the  opening  of  the  anus  is  situated, 
never  bears  appendages.    The  nature  of  this  segment,  which  u 
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known  as  the  "  anal  eeffinent  "  or  telson  l[fi^.  3,  T),  has  been  much 
discussed,  some  authorities  holding  that  it  is  a  true  somite,  homo- 
logous with  those  which  precede  it.  Others  have  rwarded  it  as  repre- 
senting the  fusion  of  a  number  of  somites,  ana  others  again  as 
a  "  median  appendage  "  or  as  a  pair  of  appendages  fused.  Its 
morphological  nature,  however,  is  clearly  shown  by  its  development- 
In  tne  larval  development  of  the  more  primitive  Crustacea,  the 
number  of  samites,  at  lirst  small,  increases  by  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  new  somites  between  the  last-formed  somite  and  the  terminal 
region  which  bears  the  anus.  The"growingpoint  "of  thetrunkis, 
in  fact,  situated  in  front  of  this  region,  and,  when  the  full  number 
of  somites  has  been  reached,  the  unsegmented  part  remaining  forms 
the  telson  of  the  adult. 

In  no  Crustacean,  however,  do  all  the  somites  of  the  body  remain 
distinct.  Coalescence,  or  suppres^on  of  segmentation  ("  lipo- 
merism  "),  may  involve  more  or  less  extensive  regions.  This  is 
esftecially  the  case  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  where,  in  corre- 
lation with  the  "  adaptationat  shifting  of  the  oral  aperture  "  (see 
Arthropoda),  a  vaiying  number  of  somites  unite  to  form  the 
"  cephalon  "  or  bead.  Apart  from  the  possible  existence  of  an  ocular 


F1G.3.— The  Separated  Somitee 
Lobster  {Ham 

C,  carapace  covering  the  ce- 
phaiothorax. 

Ab,  abdominal  somites. 

T,  telson,  having  the  uropods  or 
appendages  of  the  last  ab- 
dominal somite  spread  out 
on  either  side  of  it,  forming 
the  "  tail-fan." 

i,     labrum,  or  upper  lip. 

m,    metaatoma,  or  lower  lip. 

3,  antennule  (the  arrow  ooints 
to  the  opening  of  tne  so- 
called  auditory  organ). 

3,  antenna. 

4,  mandible. 

5,  mazillula  (or  first  maxilla). 

somite  corresponding  to  the  eves  (the  morphological 
is  discussed  below),  the  smallest  number  of  head-somiies  bu  uimcu 
in  any  Crustacean  is  live.  Even  where  a  large  number  of  the  somites 
have  fused,  there  is  generally  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of 
the  appendages  after  the  fiftfi  pair,  and  since  the  inte^mental  fold 
which  forms  the  carapace  seems  to  originate  from  this  point,  it  is 
usual  to  lake  the  fifth  somite  as  the  morphological  limit  of  the 
cephalon  throughout  the  class.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 
in  the  primitive  ancestors  of  existing  Crustacea  a  still  smaller 
number  of  somites  formed  the  head.  The  three  pairs  of  appendages 
present   in  the   "  nauplius "  larva  show  certain  peculiarities  of 


and  Appendages  of  the  Common 
irut  gammarus). 

6,     maxilla  (second  maxilla). 

7-9,  first,  second  and  third  maxil- 

ep,  epipodite. 

■  ah  thoracic  limb  (second 


indicate  the  genital  aper- 

13,  sterna     of     the     thoracic 

somites,  from  within. 

14,  thirdabdominal  somite,  with 

appendages     or      "  swim- 
merets." 

which 


structure  and  development  which  seem  to  place  them  in  a  different 
category  from  the  other  limbs,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  r^ard- 
ing  the  three  corresponding  somites  as  constituting  a  "  primary 
cephalon."  For  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  convenient  to 
include  the  two  fculowing  somites  also  as  cephalic. 

A  remarkable  feature  found  only  in  tne  Stomatopoda  is  the 
reappearance  of  segmentation  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalic 
region.   Whether  the  movably  articulated  segments  which  bear  the 

A 


Fig.  4.— Diagram  of  an  Amphipod.     (After  Spence  Bate  and 
West  wood.) 
C,    cephalon.  Ab,  abdomen. 

Tk,  thorax.  (Only  seven  of  the  The  numbers  appended  to  the 
eight  thoracic  somites  are  somites  do  not  correspond  to  the 
visible,  the  first  being  fused  enumeration  adopted  in  the  text. 
with  the  cephalon.)  31  is  the  telson. 

eyestalks  and  the  antennules  in  this  aberrant  group  correspond  to 
the  primitive  head  somites  or  not,  their  distinctness  is  certainly  a 
secondarily  acquired  character,  for  it  is  not  found  in  the  larvae, 
nor  in  any  of  the  more  primitive  groups  of  Malacostraca. 

The  body  proper  is  usually  divisible  into  two  regions  to  which 
the  names  thorax  and  oAdomtn  are  applied.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Malacostraca  the  thorax  consists  of  eight  and  the  abdomen  of 
six  somites  (lig.  4),  and  the  two  regions  are  sharply  distinguished  by 
the  character  of  their  appendages.  In  the  various  groups  of  the 
Entomostraca,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  thorax  and  abdomen, 
though  conveniently  employed  for  purpo<ses  of  systematic  dcKription. 
do  not  imply  any  homology  with  the  regions  so  named  in  the  Malaco- 
straca. Sometimes  they  are  applied,  as  in  the  Copepoda,  to  the 
limb-bearing  and  limbless  regions  of  the  trunk,  while  in  other  cases, 
as  in  the  Phyliopoda,  they  denote,  respectively,  the  regions  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  genital  apertures. 

A  character  which  recurs  in  the  most  diverse  groups  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, and  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  attribute 


Fig.  S-— Phyliopoda  and  Phyllocarida. 

1,  C«ra<u>earti^f>tIio, U.Silurian,  headshowingthelabrumand 

Lanark.  mouth-parts. 

4,  larva  of  Apia  cancriformit. 

2,  Nebaiia    bipts    (one    side    of  j-  Braiuhipus  siazmUu :  a,  adult 

carapace  removed).  female;    6,  first  larval  stage 

(Nauplius] ;  c,  second  larval 

3,  Lepidurus  Angassi:    a,  dorsal  stage. 

aspect;    b,  ventral  aspect  of  6,  Nauplius  of  Arltmia  saiina. 

of  the  class,  is  the  possession  of  a  carapace  or  shell,  arising  as  a  dorsal 
fold  of  the  integument  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  head-region. 
In  its  most  primitive  form,  as  seen  in  the  Apodidae  (fig.  5,  3)  and  in 
Nebaiia  (fig.  5.  a),  this  shell-fold  remains  free  from  the  trunk,  which 
it  envelops  more  or  less  completely.  It  may  assume  the  form  of  a 
bivalve  shell  entirely  enclosing  the  body  and  limbs,  1     ' 

Diriitizoc  hyV^i'"^ 
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Phyllopoda  (fig.  6)  and  in  the  Oatracoda.  In  the  CirripedU  it  fonns 
a  de^y  "  mantle  "  rtrei^heiied  by  shelly  platea  or  valves  which 
may  assume  a  very  complex  structure.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  shell-fold  coalesces  with  some  of  the  succeeding  somites.  In 
the  Decapoda  (fig.  3),  this  coalescence  aSects  only  the  dorsal  region 
(rf  the  thoracic  somites,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  carapace 
overhang  on  each  side,  enclosing  a  pair  01  chambers  within  which 
lie  the  gQls.  The  amngement  is  umilar  in  Schixopoda  and  Storaato- 


Fnm  Hone's  ZotUrt- 

Fig,  ^.—Bstkeria,  sp.;  O  from  Dubuque,  Iowa;  (e)  the  eye. 
L  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts  (nat.  size).  5  presents  a  highly 
magnified  section  of  one  of  the  valves  to  show  the  successive  moults. 
B  an  enlarged  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  shell  along  the  back, 
showing  the  overlap  of  each  growth. 

poda  (fig.  7),  except  that  the  coalescence  does  not  usually  involve 
the  posterior  thoracic  somites,  several  of  which  remain  free,  though 
they  may  be  overiapped  by  the  carapace. 

In  the  Isopoda  and  Amphipoda,  where,  as  a  rule,  all  the  thoracic 
somites  except  the  first  are  distinct  (fig.  4),  there  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  no  shell-fold.  A  comparison  with  the  related  Tanaidacea 
(fig.  8)andCumacea  (orSympoda),  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  coalescence  of  the  fu^  thoracic  somite  with  the  cephalon 
really  involves  a  vestigial  shell-fold,  and,  indeed,  traces  of  this  are 
said  to  be  observed  in  the  embryonic  development  of  some  Isopoda. 
It  seems  likely  that  a  similar  explanation  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
coalescence  of  one  or  two  trunk-somitea  with  the  head  in  the  Cope- 
poda,  and,  if  this  be  so,  the  only  Crustacea  remaining  in  which  no 
trace  of  a  shell-fold  is  found  in  the  adult  are  the  Anoetracous  Phyllo- 
poda such  as  Branckiptts  (fig.  5,  j). 

General  Marpkoloiy  of  Appendages. — Amid  the  great  varietv  of 
forms  assumed  by  the  appendages  of  the  Crustacea,  it  is  possible  to 
trace,  more  or  less  plainly,  the  modifications  of  a  fundamental  type 
consisting  of  a  peduncle,  the  ^otopodite,  bearing  two  branches,  the 
endopodite  ana  exopodite.  This  simple  biramous  form  is  shown 
in  the  swimmiRg-feet  of  the  Copepoda 
and  Branchiura,  the  "  cirri  "  of  the 
Cirripedia,  and  the  abdominal  appen- 
dages of  the  Malacostraca  (fig.  3,  14}. 
1  It  is  also  found  in  the  earliest  and 
I  most  primitive  form  of  larva,  known 
(  as  the  Nauplius.  As  a  rule  the  pro- 
'  topodite  is  composed  of  two  segments, 
though  one  may  be  reduced  or  sup- 
pressed and  occa^ooally  three  may 
be  present.  In  many  cases,  one  of 
the  branches,  generally  the  endopodite, 
is  more  strongly  developed  than  the 
other.  Thus,  m  the  thoracic  limbs  of 
the  Malacostraca,  the  endopodite 
generally  forms  a  walking-leg  while 
the  exopodite  becomes  a  swimming- 
branch  or  may  disappear  altogether. 
Very  often  the  basal  segment  of  the 
protopodite  bears,  on  the  outer  side, 
a  lamellar  appendage  (more  rarely, 
two),  theepipodite,  which  mayfunction 
as  a  gill.  In  the  appendages  near  the 
mouth  one  or  both  of  the  protopodal 
segments  may  bear  inwanjly-turned 

Erocesses,  assisting  in  mastication  and 
nown  as  gnathobases.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  epipodites  and  ^natho- 

Pie     J SqaiSa    mantis  bases  tends  to  show  that  the  pnmitive 

(Stonwto^J,  showing  the  type  of  appendage  was  more  complex 
last  four  thoracic  (leg-bear-  tnan  the  simple  biramous  limb,  and 
ing)  somites  free  from  the  some  authonties  have  regarded  the 
carapace.  leaf-uke   appendages   of   the   Phyllo- 

'^^  poda  as  nearer  the  original  form  from 

which  the  various  modifications  found  in  other  groups  have  been 
derived.  In  a  Phyllopod  such  as  Apus  the  limbs  of  the  trunk 
consist  of  a  flattened,  unsegmented  or  obscurely  segmented  axis  or 
corm  having  a  series  of  lobes  or  processes  known  as  endites  and 
exites  on  its  inner  and  outer  margins  respectively.  In  all  the 
Phyllopoda  the  number  of  endites  is  six,  and  the  proximal  one  is 


more  or  less  distinctly  specialised  as  a  gnathobase,  working  againrt 
its  fellow  aS  the  opposite  side  in  seizing  food  and  transfemn^  it  to 
the  mouth.  The  Phyllopoda  are  the  only  Crustacea  in  which  distinct 
and  functional  gnathobasic  processes  are  found  on  appendages  far 
removed  from  tne  mouth.  The  two  distal  endites  are  regarded  as 
corresponding  to  the  endopodite  and  exopodite  of  the  higher  Crus- 
tacea, the  axis  or  corm  of  the  Phyllopod  limb  representing  the 
protopodite.  The  number  of  exites  is  less  constant,  but,  in  Af>us. 
two  are  present,  the  proximal  branchial  in  function  and  the  distal 
forming  a  stiSer  plate  which  probably  aids  in  swimming.  It  is  not 
altoge^er  easy  to  rec(«nize  the  homologies  of  the  endites  and  exites 
even  within  the  order  Phyllopoda,  and  the  identification  of  the  two 
distal  enitea  as  corresponding  to  the  endopodite  and  exopodite 
of  higher  Crustacea  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  It  is  hijjhly  probable, 
however,  that  the  biramous  limb  is  a  simplification  oT  a  more  com- 
plex primitive  type,  to  which  the  Phyllopod  limb  is  a  more  or  less 
close  approximation. 

The  modifications  which  this  original  type  undergoes  are  tisuaUv 
more  or  less  )jainly  correlated  with  the  functions  which  the  appeno- 
ages  have  to  discharge.  Thus,  when  acting  as  swimming  organs,  tbe 
appendages,  or  their  rami,  are  more  or  less  flattened,  or  oar-like, 
and  often  have  the  mar^ns  fringed  with  long  plumose  hairs.  When 
used  for  walking,  one  of  the  rami,  usually  the  inner,  is  stout  and 
cylindrical,  terminating  in  a  daw,  and  having  the  segments  united 
by  definite  hinge-joints.  The  jaws  have  the  gnathobasic  endites 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  limb,  the  endopodite 


Fig.  8. — Tanais  dubius  (?)  Kr.  9  ,  magnified  3f  times,  showing  the 
orifice  of  entrance  (x)  into  the  cavity  overarched  by  the  carapace  in 
which  an  appendage  of  the  maxilliped  (/)  plays.  On  four  feet 
(t,  k,  I,  m)  are  the  rudiments  of  the  lamellae  which  subsequently  form 
the  brood-cavity.    (Fritz  Mtiller.) 

and  exopodite  per^sting  only  as  sensory  "  palps  "  or  disappearing 
altogether.  When  specialized  as  bearers  of  sensory  (olfactory 
or  tactile)  organs,  the  rami  are  generally  elongated,  many-jointed  ana 
flagelliform.  This  modification  is  usually  only  found  in  the  an- 
tennules  and  antennae,  but  it  may  exceptionally  be  found  in  the 
appendages  of  the  trunk,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  thoracic  le^s  of 


appendages 
the  holding 


holding  of  a  mate.    In  this  case,  the  claw-like  terminal  segment 

may  be  simply  flexed  against  the  preceding  in  the  same  way  as  the 
blade  of  a  penknife  shuts  up  against  the  handle.  The  penultimate 
segment  is  often  broadened,  so  that  the  terminal  claw  shuts  against 
a  transverse  edge  (fig.  4),  or,  finally,  the  penultimate  segment  may  be 
produced  into  a  thumb-like  process  opposed  to  the  movable  terminal 
segment  or  finger,  forming  a  perfect  ctiela  or  forceps,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  lai^  claws  of  a  crab 
or  lobster.  This  chelate 
condition  may  be  assumed 
by  almost  any  of  the  appen- 
dages, and  sometimes  it 
appears  in  diHerent  appen- 
dages in  closely  related 
forms,  BO  that  no  very 
great  phylogenetic  import- 
ance can  in  most  cases  be 
attached  to  it.  A  peculiar 
modification  is  found  in  the 
trunk-limbs  of  the  Cirri- 
pedia (fig.  9),  in  which  both 
lultiarticulate 


Fig.  9. — A,   Baianus   ly 
_   __       .    .  .     _      _        w  with  cirri  protruded, 

and  filiform  and  fringed  surface  of  same;  valves 
with  long  bristles.  When  Highly  magnified  view  of 
protruded  from  the  opening  cirri.     (Morse.) 


Baianus   (yoiing),   side 
protruded.     B,  Upper 
closed.     C, 
„    .        „  one  of  the 

protruded  from  the  1 
of  the  shell  these  ' 
are  spread  out  to  form  a  casting-net  for  the  capture  of  minute 
floating  prey. 

Gills  or  branchiae  may  be  developed  by  parts  of  an  appenda^ 
becoming  thin-walled  and  vascular  and  eitner  expanded  into  a  thin 
lamella  or  ramified.  Some  of  the  special  modifications  of  branchiae 
are  referred  to  below. 

Special  MorpMegy  of  Appendages. — In  many  Crustacea  the  eyes 
arc  borne  on  stalks  which  are  movably  articulated  with  the  head 
and  which  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  segments.  The  view  is 
commonly  held  that  these  eye-stalks  arc  really  limbs,  homologous 
with  the  other  appendages.  In  spite  of  much  discussion,  however, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  point  nas  been  finally  settled.  The  evi- 
dence of  embr^logy  is  decidedly  against  the  view  that  the  eye-stalks 
are  limbs.     They  are  absent  in  the  earliest  and  most  primitive 
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larvaHorms  (iiaupllus),andappearon1y  late  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, after  many  of  the  truiik-liml»  are  fully  fonned.  In  the 
development  of  the  Phyllopod  Branckiptis,  the  eyes  are  at  first 
Ecsaile.  and  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  head  on  which  they  are  set  grow 
out  and  become  movably  articulated,  forming  the  peduncles.  The 
most  important  evidence  in  favour  of  their  appendicular  nature  is 
afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  regeneration.  When  the  eye-stalk  is 
removed  from  a  living  lobster  or  prawn,  it  is  found  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  many -join  ted  appendage  like  the  flagellum  of  an 
antennule  or  antenna  may  ^w  in  its  place.  It  is  open  to  question, 
however,  how  far  the  evidence  from  such  "  heteromorphic  re- 
generation "  can  be  regarded  as  conclusive  on  the  points  ol  homology. 
The  fact  that  in  certain  rare  caaea  among  insects  a  leg  may  appar- 
ently be  replaced  by  a  wing  tends  to  show  that  under  exceptional 
conditions    similar    forma   may    be   assumed    by   non-homologous 

The  antennules  (or  first  antennae)  are  almost  universally  regarded 
Ba  true  appendages,  though  they  differ  from  all  the  other  appendages 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  always  innervated  from  the  "  brain  "  (or 
preoral  ganglia),  and  that  they  are  uniramous  in  the  nauplius  larva 
and  in  all  the  Entomostracan  orders.  As  regards  their  innervation 
an  apparent  exception  ia  found  in  the  case  of  Apiu,  where  the  nervea 
to  tne  antennules  arise,  behind  the  brain,  from  the  oesof^ageal 
commisaures,  but  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  secondary  condition,  and  the 
nerve-hbres  have  been  traced  forwards  to  centres  within  the  brain. 
In  the  Malacostraca,  the  antennulea  are  often  biramous,  but  there  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two  branches  represent  the 
endopodite  and  exopodite  of  the  other  limbs,  and  three  branches 
are  found  in  the  Stomatopoda  and  in  some  Caridea.  In  the  great 
majority  of  Crustacea  the  antennules  are  purely  aenaory  in  function 
and  carry  numerous  "  olfactory  "  hairs.  They  may,  however,  be 
natatory  as  in  manj'  Ostracoda  and  Copepoda,  or  prehensile,  as  in 
some  Copepoda.  The  most  peculiar  modification,  perhaps,  ia  that 
found  in  the  Cirripcdia  (Thyrostraca),  in  the  larvae  of  which  the 
antennules  develop  into  organs  of  attachment,  bearing  the  openings 
of  the  cement- glands,  and  becoming,  in  the  adult,  involved  in  the 
attachment  of  the  animal  to  its  support. 

The  antennae  (second  antennae)  are  of  special  interest  on  account 
of  the  clear  evidence  that,  although  preoral  in  position  in  all  adult 
Crustacea,  they  were  originally  postoral  appendages.  In  the  nauplius 
larva  they  lie  rather  at  the  sides  than  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and 
their  basal  portion  cairies  a  hook-like  masticatory  process  which 
assists  the  similar  proceaaea  of  the  mandibles  in  seizing  food.  In  the 
primitive  Phyllopoda,  and  less  distinctly  in  some  other  orders,  the 
nerves  supplying  the  antennae  arise,  not  from  the  brain,  but  from 
the  circum-oesophagea!  commissures,  and  even  in  those  casea  where 
the  nerves  and  the  ganglia  in  which  they  are  rooted  have  been  moved 
forwards  to  the  brain,  the  tranaverse  commissure  of  the  ganglia 
can  still  be  traced,  running  behind  the  oesophagus. 

The  functions  of  the  antennae  are  more  varied  than  is  the  case 
with  the  antennules.  In  many  Entomoatraca  (Phyllopoda,  Clado- 
cera,  Ostracoda,  Copepoda)  they  are  important,  and  sometimes  the 
only,  organs  of  locomotion.  In  some  male  Phyllopoda  they  form 
complex  "  daspers  "  for  holding  the  female.  They  are  frequently 
organs  of  attachment  in   parasitic  Copepoda.  and  they   may   be 

mpletely  pediform  in  the  Ostracoda.    In  the  Malacostraca  they  -  — 


jr  may  disappear  altogether.  A  very  curious  function 
scharged  by  the  antennules  or  antennae  of  Decapods 
is  that  of  forming  a  respiratory  siphon  in  sand-burrowing  species. 

The  mandibles,  like  tfie  antennae,  have_,  in  the  nauplius,  the  form 
of  biramous  swimming  limbs,  with  a  masticatorv  process  originating 
from  the  proximal  part  of  the  protopodite.  This  form  ia  retained^ 
with  little  alteration  in  some  adult  Copepoda,  where  the  biramous 
"  palp  "  still  aids  in  locomotion.  A  somewhat  aimilar  structure  is 
founa  alao  in  some  Ostracoda.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  palp 
loses  its  exopodite  and  it  often  disappears  alto^ther,  while  the  coxal 
segment  forms  the  body  of  the  mandible,  wiHi  a  masticatory  edge 
variously  armed  with  teeth  and  spines.  In  a  few  Ostracoda,  by  a 
rare  exception,  the  masticatory  process  is  reduced  or  suppressed, 
and  the  palp  alone  remains,  forming  a  pediform  appendage  used  in 
locomotion  as  well  as  in  the  prehension  of  food.  In  parasitic  blood- 
sucking forms  the  mandibles  often  have  the  shape  of  piercing 
atylets,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  tubular  proboscis  fonned  by  the  union 
ot^the  upper  lip  (labrum)  with  the  lower  lip  (hypostome  or  para- 
gnatha). 

The  maxillulae  and  maxillae  (or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  first 
and  second  maxillae)  are  nearly  always  flattened  leaf-like  append«^s, 
having  gnathobasic  lobes  or  enditcs  borne  by  the  segments  of  the 
protopodite.  The  endopodite,  when  present,  is  unsegmented  or 
composed  of  few  segments  and  forms  the  "  palp,"  and  outwardly- 
directed  lobes  representing  the  exopodite  and  epipodites  may  also  be 
present.  These  limbs  undergo  great  modification  in  the  different 
groups.     The  maxillulae  are  sometimes  closely  connected  with  the 

paragnatha  "  or  lobes  of  the  lower  lip,  when  these  are  present, 
and  it  ftaa  been  suggested  that  the  paragnatha  are  really  the  basal 
eadites  which  havebecome  partly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
appendage. 

The  limbs  of  the  post-cephalic  series  show  little  differentiation 


among  theroselves  in  many  Entoinonraca.  In  the  Phyllopada  tbty 
are  for  the  most  part  all  alike,  though  one  or  two  of  the  anterior 
pairs  may  be  specialized  as  beaaory  (Apus)  or  grasping  {Eslheriidat) 
organs,  tn  the  Cirripedia  (Thyrostraca)  the  six  pairs  of  biramous 
cirriform  limbs  differ  only  slightly  from  each  other,  and  in  many 
Copepoda  this  is  also  the  case.  In  other  Entomostraca  consideraUe 
differentiation  may  take  place,  but  the  series  is  never  divided  into 
definite  "  tagmata  "  or  groups  of  similarly  modified  appendages. 
It  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Malacostraca,  however,  that  the 
trunk-limt»  are  divided  into  two  sharply  defined  tagmata  corre- 
sponding to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions  respectively,  the  limit 
between  the  two  bein^  marked  by  the  position  of  the  mate  genital 
openinga.  The  thoracic  limbs  have  the  endopodites  convertra,  as  a 
rule,  into  more  or  less  efficient  walking-legs,  and  the  exopodites  are 
often  lost,  while  the  abdominal  limbs  more  generally  preserve  the 
biramous  form  and  are,  in  the  more  primitive  types,  natatory. 
These  tagmata  may  again  be  subdivided  into  groups  preserving  a 
more  or  less  marked  individuality.  For  example,  in  the  Amphipoda 
(fig.  ^)  the  abdominal  appendages  are  constantly  divided  into  an 
anterior  group  of  three  natatory  "  awimmercts  '  and  a  posterior 
group  of  three  limbs  used  chiefly  in  jumping  or  in  burrowing.  In 
ly   all   Malacostraca   the   last   pair  of  abdominal  appendages 


they  form,  with  the  telson,  a  lamellar  "  tail-fan  "  (fig.  3,  T),  used  in 
springing  backwards  through  the  water.  In  the  thoracic  aeries  it  is 
usual  for  one  or  more  of  the  anterior  pairs  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  mouth,  forming  "  foot-jawa  "  or  maxiUipeda.  In  the 
Dccapoda  three  pairs  are  thus  modified,  and  in  the  Tanaidacca, 
Isopoda  and  Amphipoda  only  one.  In  the  Schizopoda  and  Cumacea 
the  line  of  division  is  less  sharp,  and  the  varying  number  of  so-called 
maxillijieds  recognized  by  different  authors  gives  rise  to  some 
confusion  of  terminology  in  systematic  literature. 

Gills. — In  many  of  the  smaller  Entomostraca  (Copepoda  and  most 
Ostracoda)  no  special  gills  are  present,  and  respiration  ia  carried  on 
by  the  general  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs.  When  present,  the 
branchiae  are  generally  dilTerentiatiana  of  parts  of  the  append^es, 
most  often  the  epipodites,  as  in  the  Phyllopoda.  In  the  Cirripcdia, 
however,  they  are  vascular  procesGea  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
mantle  or  shell-fold,  and  in  some  Ostracoda  they  are  outgrowths 
from  the  sides  of  the  body.  In  the  primitive  Malacostraca  the 
gills  were  probably,  as  in  the  Phyllopoda  and  in  Nebalia,  the  modified 
epipodites  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  this  is  the  condition  found  in 
some  Schizopoda.  In  the  Cumacea  and  Tanaidacea  only  the  first 
thoracic  limb  haa  a  branchial  epipodite.  In  the  Amphipoda,  the 
giUa  though  ariaing  from  the  inner  side  of  the  baaes  of  the  thoracic 
legs  are  probably  also  epipodial  in  nature.  In  the  Isopoda  the 
respiratory  function  has  been  taken  over  by  the  abdominal  append- 
agea,  both  rami  or  only  the  inner  becoming  thin  or  flattened.  In  the 
Decapoda  the  branchial  aystem  is  more  complex.  The  gills  are 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  lie  within  a  pair  of 
branchial  chambers  covered  by  the  carapace.  Three  senes  are 
distinguished,  podohranchiae,  attached  to  the  proximal  segments  of 
the  appendages,  pleiirobranchiae,  springing  from  the  body-wall, 
and  an  intermediate  series,  arthrobTanchiae,  inserted  on  the  articular 
membrane  of  the  joint  between  the  limb  and  the  body.  The  podo- 
branchiae  are  clearly  epipodites,  or,  more  correctly,  parts  of  the 
epipodites,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  arthro-  and  pleuro-branchiae 
are  also  epipodial  in  origin  and  have  migrated  from  the  proximal 
segment  of  the  limbs  on  to  the  adjacent  body-wall. 

Adaptations  for  aerial  respiration  are  found  in  some  of  the  land- 
crabs,  where  the  lining  membrane  of  the  gill-chamber  is  beset  with 
vascular  papillae  and  acts  as  a  lung.  In  some  of  the  terrestrial 
laopoda  or  woodlice  (Oniscoidea)  the  abdominal  appendages  have 
ramified  tubular  invaginations  of  the  integument,  filled  with  air  and 
resembling  the  tracheae  of  insects. 

Inlerruu  Siruclure:  Alimenlary  System. — In  almost  all  Crustacea 
the  food-canal  runs  straight  through  the  body,  except  at  its  anterior 
end,  where  it  curves  downwards  to  the  vent  rally -placed  mouth. 
In  a  few  cases  its  course  ia  slightly  ainuous  or  twisted,  but  the  only 
cases  in  which  it  is  actually  coded  upon  itself  are  found  in  the 
Cladocera  of  the  family  LyrKtidae  (Alontdae)  and  in  a  single  recently- 
discovered  genua  of  Cumacea  (Sympoda).  As  in  all  Arthropoda, 
it  is  composed  of  three  divisions,  a  fore-gut  or  stomodaeum,  ecto- 
dermal in  origin  and  lined  by  an  inturning  of  the  chitinous  cuticle, 
a  mid-gut  formed  by  endoderm  and  without  a  cuticular  linii^, 
and  a  hind-^ut  or  proctodaeum,  which,  like  the  fore-gut,  is  ecto- 
dermal and  IS  lined  by  cuticle.  The  relative  proportions  of  these 
three  divisions  vary  considerably,  and  the  extreme  abbreviation  of 
the  mid-gut  found  in  the  common  crayfish  (_Astacus)  is  by  no  means 


l-gutto .    _  _       .  ,  , 

'pical  of  the  class.     Even  in  the  closely-related  lobstei 
<f  mid-gut  may  be  2  or  3  in.  long. 
n  a  lew  Entomostraca   (some  Phyllopoda  and  Ostracoda)  the 


chitinous  lining  of  the  fore-gut  develops  spines  and  hairs  which  help 
to  triturate  and  strain  the  food,  and  among  the  Oatracods  there  is 
occasionally  (Bairdia)  a  more  elaborate  armature  of  toothed  plates 
moved  by  muscles.  It  is  among  the  Malacostraca,  however,  and 
especially  in  the  Decapoda,  that  the  "gastric  mill"  reaches  its 
greatest  perfection.  In  most  Decapods  the  "  stomach  "  or  dilated 
portion  of  the  fore-gut  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  a  large  anterior 
'  cardiac  "  and  a  smaller  posterior  "  pyloric."     In  the  narrow 
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of  movably  articulated  ossicles  developed  as  thickened  and  calcified 
portions  of  the  lining  cuticle  of  the  stomach  and  moved  by  special 
muscles  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  three  teeth  together  m  the 
middle  line.  The  walla  of  the  pyloric  chamber  bear  a  series  of  pads 
and  ridges  beset  with  hairs  and  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  straining 
apparatus. 

The  mid-gut  is  essentially  the  digestive  and  absorptive  region  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  its  surface  is,  in  most  cases,  increased  by 
poucb-like  or  tubular  outgrowths  which  not  only  serve  as  glands 
for  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  juices,  but  may  also  become  filled 
by  the  more  fluidportion  of  the  partially  digested  food  and  facilitate 
its  absorMion.  Inese  outgrowths  vary  much  in  their  arrangement 
in  the  different  groups.  Most  commonly  there  is  a  pair  of  lateral 
caeca,  which  may  be  more  or  less  ramifiM  and  may  form  a  massive 
"  hepato- pancreas  "  or  "  liver." 

The  whole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  provided,  as  a  rule, 
with  muscular  fibres,  both  circular  and  longitudinal,  running  in  its 
walls,  and,  in  addition,  there  may  be  muscle-bands  running  between 
the  gut  and  the  body-wall.  In  the  region  of  the  oesophagus  these 
muscles  are  more  strongly  developed  to  perform  the  movements  of 
deglutition,  and,  where  a  gastric  mill  is  present,  both  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  muscles  co-operate  in 
producing  the  movements  of  its 
various  parts.  The  hind-gut  is 
also  provided  with  sphincter  and 
dilator  muscles,  and  these  may 
produce  rhythmic  expansion  and 
contraction,  causing  an  inflow 
and  outflow  of  water  through  the 
anus,  which  has  been  3upp<»ed  to 
aid  in  respiration. 

In  the  parasitic  Rhiiocephala 
and  in  a  few  Copepoda  (Monslril- 
tidae)  the  alimentary  canal  is 
absent  or  vestigial  throughout 
life. 

CirczUatory  System. — As  in  the 
other  Arthropoda,  the  circulatory 
system   in    Crustacea   is    largely 
lacunar,    the    blood    flowing    in 
_  ^        .    ^      ,     1.        spaces       or     channels      witnout 

Fig.  10.— GaMnc  Teeth  of       (Tefinite  walls.  These  spaces  make 
Crab  and  Lobster.  up  the  apparent  body-cavity,  the 

la,  Stomach  of  common  crab,  truebody-cavityorcoelomhaving 
Cancer  pagurus,  laid  open,  been,  for  the  most  part,  obliter- 
showing  6,  A.  A,  some  of  the  ated  by  the  great  expansion  of 
calcareous  plates  insertedin  the  blood -containing  spaces.  The 
its  muscular  coat;  e,  g,  the  heart  is  of  the  usual  Arthro- 
lateral  teeth,  which  when  podoua  type,  lyii^  in  a  more  or 
in  use  are  brought  in  con-  less  well-defined  pericardial  blood- 
tact  with  the  sides  of  the  sinus,  with  which  it  communi- 
raedian  tooth  m;  c,  c,  the  cates  by  valvular  openings  or 
muscular  coat.  ostia.  In  the  details  of  the  system, 

lb'  and  lb',  The  gastric  teeth  however,  great  differences  exist 
enlarged  to  show  their  within  the  limits  of  the  class. 
grindmg  surfaces.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 

?,      Gastric     teeth  of    common  that,  in  the  primitive  Arthropoda, 
lobster,  Homams  VHigarit.     the  heart   was  tubular  in  form, 
311  and  36,  Two  crustacean  teeth   extending  the  whole  len^h  of  the 
(of   Ditkyrocaris)  from  the  body,  and  haviiu  a  pair  of  ostia 
Carboniferous      series     of   in  each  somite.  This  arrangement 
Renfrewshire   (these,   how-   is  retained  in  some  of  the  Phyllo- 
ever,  may  be  the  toothed   poda,   but   even    in    that   group 
edges  ol  the  mandiblcB).        a  progressive  abbreviation  oi  the 
h^rt,  with  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  ostia,  can  be  traced,  leading  to  the  condition  found 
in    the    closely    related    Cladocera,    where    the    heart    is    a    sub- 
globular  sac,  with  only  a  single  pair  of  ostia.    In  the  Malacostraca, 
an  elongated  heart  with  numerous  E^:fnentallv  arranged  oetia  is 
found  only  in  the  aberrant  group  of  Stomatopoda  and  in  the  transi- 
tional Phyllocarida.  In  the  other  Malacostraca  the  heart  is  generally 
abbreviated,  and  even  where,  as  in  the  Amphipoda,  it  is  dongated 
and  tubular,  the  ostia  are  restricted  in  number,  three  pairs  only 
bein^  usually  present.    In  many  Entomostraca  the  heart  is  absent, 
and  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  "  circulation  "  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  the  blood  being  merely  driven  hither  and  thither  by 
the  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs  and  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

A  very  remarkable  condition  of  the  blood-system,  unique,  as  far 
as  is  yet  known  among  the  Arthropoda,  is  found  in  a  few  genera  of 
parasitic  Copepoda  (LernanthToptu,  Mytiiicola).  In  these  there  is 
a  closed  system  of  vessels,  not  communicating  with  the  body-cavity, 
and  containing  a  coloured  fluid.  There  is  no  heart.  The  morpho- 
logical nature  of  this  system  is  unknown. 

Excretory  Syilem. — The  most  important  excretory  or  renal  orf;ans 
of  the  Crustacea  are  two  pairs  of  glands  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
antennae  and  of  the  second  maxillae  respectively.  The  two  are 
probably  never  functional  together  in  the  same  animal,  though  one 
may  replace  the  other  in  the  course  of  development.    Thus,  in  the 


Phyltopoda,  the  antennal  gland  develops  early  and  is  funcdonat 
during  a  great  part  of  the  larval  life,  but  it  ultimately  atrophies. 


during  a  great  part  of  the  larval  life,  but  it  ultimately  atrophies, 
and  in  the  adult  (as  in  most  Entomostraca)  the  maxillary  gland 
is  the  functional  excretory  organ.  In  the  Decapoda,  where  the  an- 
tennal gland  alone  is  well-developed  in  the  adult,  the  maxillary 
gland  sometimes  precedes  it  in  the  larva.  The  structure  of  botn 
glands  is  essentially  the  same.  Th';re  is  a  more  or  less  convoluted 
tube  with  glandular  walls  connected  internally  with  a  closed  "  end- 
sac  "  and  opening  to  the  exterior  by  means  of  a  thin-walled  duct. 
Development  shows  that  the  glandular  tube  is  mesoblastic  in  origin 
and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  coeiomoduct,  while  the  end-sac  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  vestigial  portion  of  the  coelom.  In  the  Branchiopoda 
the  maxillary  eland  is  lodged  in  the  thickness  of  the  shell-fold  (when 
this  is  present),  and.  from  this  circumstance,  it  often  receives  the 
somewhat  misleading  name  of  "  shell-gland."  In  the  Decapoda 
the  antennal  gland  is  largely  developed  and  is  known  as  the  "  green 

fland."     The  external  duct  of  this  gland  is  often  dilated  into  a 
ladder,  and  may  sometimes  send  out  diverticula,  forming  a  complex 
svstem  of  sinuses  ramifying  through  the  body.   The  green  gland  and 
associated  with  it  in  Decapods  were  at  one  time 
constituting  an  auditonr  apparatus, 
in  to  these  two  pairs  of  glands,  which  are  in  all  probability 
.rs  of  a  series  of  segmcntally  arranged  coelomoducts 

Kaent  in  the  primitive  Arthropoda,  other  excretory  organs  have 
n  described  in  various  Crustacea.  Although  the  excretory 
function  of  these  has  been  demonstrated  by  physiological  methods, 
however,  their  morphological  relations  are  not  clear.  In  some  cases 
they  consist  of  masses  of  mesodermalcclls,  within  which  the  excretory 
products  appear  to  be  stored  up  instead  of  being  expelled  from  the 

Nervous  System. — The  central  nervous  system  is  constructed  on 
the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  other  Arthropoda,  consisting  of  3 
supra-oesophagcal  ^nglionic  mass  or  brain,  united  by  circum- 
oesophaeeal  connectives  with  a  double  ventral  chain  of  segmentally 
arranged  ganglia.  In  the  primitive  Phyllopoda  the  ventral  chain 
retains  the  ladder-like  arrangement  found  in  some  Annelids  and 
lower  worms,  the  two  halves  being  widely  separated  and  the  pairs  of 
ganglia  connected  together  across  the  middle  line  by  double  trans- 
lisaures.  In  the  higher  groups  the  two  halves  of  the  chain 
less  closely  approximated  and  coalesced,  and,  in  addition, 
tion  of  the  ganglia  in  a  longitudinal  direction  takes  place, 
leading  ultimately,  in  many  cases,  to  the  formation  of  an  unsegmented 
'■     '      —     ^presenting  the  whole  of  the  ventral  chain.     This 


;n,  for  example. 


n  the  Brachyura  among  the  Decapoda.    The 


mainly  of  t 

ganglionic   centres,    giving   origin   respectively    to   the   optic   and 

antennular  nerves.  The  centres  for  the  antennal  nerves  form  (^ngli- 

itrellings  on  the  oesophageal  connectives.    In  the  higher 


additional  centres  are  developed   in   _.._   .__ 

becomes  extremely  complex. 

Eyes. — The  eyes  of  Crustacea  are  of  two  kinds,  the  unpaired. 
median  or  "  nauplius  "  eye,  and  the  paired  compound  eyes.  Tlie 
former  is  generally  present  in  the  earliest  larvg.1  stages  (nauplius), 
and  in  some  Entomostraca  {e.g.  Copepoda)  it  forms  the  sole  organ 
of  vision  in  the  adult.  In  the  Malacostraca  it  is  absent  in  the  adult, 
or  persists  only  in  a  vestigial  condition,  as  in  some  Decapoda  and 
Schizopoda.  It  is  typically  tripartite,  consisting  of  three  cup-shaped 
masses  of  pigment,  the  cavity  of  each  cup  being  filled  with  columnar 
retinal  celts.  At  their  inner  ends  (towards  the  pigment)  these  cells 
contain  rod-like  structures,  while  their  outer  ends  are  connected 
with  the  nerve-fibres.  In  some  cases  three  sqiaratc  nerves  arise 
from  the  front  of  the  brain,  one  going  to  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  eye.  In  the  Copepoda  the  median  eye  may  undergo  con- 
siderable elaboration,  and  refracting  lenses  and  other  accessory 
structures  may  be  developed  in  connexion  with  it. 

Thecompoundeyesarevery  similar  in  the  details  of  their  struclurv 
(see  Arthropoda)  to  those  of  insects  (Hexapoda).  They  consist  of 
a  varying  number  of  ommatidia  or  visual  elements,  covered  by  a 
transparent  region  of  the  external  curicle  forming  the  cornea. 
In  most  cases  this  cornea  is  divided  into  lenticular  facets  correspond- 
ing to  the  underlying  ommatidia. 

.\s  has  been  already  stated,  the  compound  eyes  are  often  set  on 
movable  peduncles.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  primitive  con- 
dition from  which  the  sessile  eyes  of  other  forms  have  been  derived. 
In  the  Malacostraca  the  sessile  cyedgroupsare  certainly  less  primitive 
than  some  of  those  with  stalked  eyes,  and  among  the  Entomostraca 
also  there  is  some  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 

Although  typically  paired,  the  compound  eyes  may  occasionally 
coalesce  in  the  middle  line  into  a  single  organ.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Cladocera,  the  Cumacea  and  a  few  Amphipoda. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  partial  or  complete  atrophy 
of  the  eyes  in  many  Crustacea  which  live  in  darkness,  either  in  the 
deep  sea  or  in  subterranean  habitats.  In  these  cases  the  peduncles 
may  persist  and  may  even  be  modified  into  spinous  organs  of  defence. 

Other  Sense-Organs. — As  in  Arthropoda,  the  hairs  or  setae  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  are  important  organs  of  sense  and  are  variously 
modified  for  qiectal  sensory  functions-   Many,  perhaps  all,  of  thera 
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are  tactile.  They  are  movably  articulated  at  the  base  where  tbey 
are  inserted  in  pits  /ormed  by  a  thinning  away  of  the  cuticle,  and 
each  is  aupplied  by  a  nerve-fibril.  When  feathered  or  provided 
with  secondary  tarbs  the  setae  will  respond  to  movements  or 
vibrations  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  have  been  supposed  to 
have  an  auditory  function.  In  certain  divisions  of  the  Malacostraca 
more  specialized  organs  are  found  which  have  been  regarded  as 
auditory.  In  the  majority  of  the  Decapoda  there  is  a  saccular 
invagination  ot  the  integument  in  the  basal  segment  of  the  an- 
tennular  peduncle  having  on  its  inner  surface  auditory  "  setae 
of  the  type  just  described.  The  sac  ia  open  to  the  exterior  in  most 
of  the  Macrura.  but  completely  closed  in  Che  Brachyura.  In  the 
former  case  it  contains  numerous  grains  of  sand  which  are  introduced 
by  the  animal  itself  after  each  moult  and  which  are  supposed  to 
act  as  otoliths.  Where  the  sac  is  completely  closed  it  generally 
contains  no  solid  particles,  but  in  a  few  Macrura  a  single  otolith 
secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  sac  is  present.  In  the  Mytidae  among  the 
Schizopoda  a  ^ir  of  similar  otocysts  arc  found  in  the  endopodites 
of  the  last  pair  of  appendages  (uropods).  These  contain  each  a 
single  concretionary  otolith. 

Recent  observations,  however,  make  it  very  doubtful  whether 
aquatic  Crustacea  can  hear  at  all.  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  one  function,  at  least,  ot  the  so-called 
otocysts  is  connected  with  the  equilibration  of  the  body.  They  are 
more  properly  termed  statocysts. 

Another  modification  of  sensory  setae  is  supposed  to  be  associated 
with  the  sense  of  smell.  In  nearly  all  Crustacea  the  antennules 
and  often  also  the  antennae  bear  groups  of  hair-like  filaments  in 
which  the  chitinous  cuticle  is  extremely  delicate  and  which  do  not 
taper  to  a  point  but  end  bluntly.  These  are  known  as  olfactory 
filaments  or  aesthetascs.  Theyare  very  oftenmore  strongly  developed 
in  the  male  sex,  and  are  supposed  to  guide  the  males  in  pursuit  of 
the  females. 

Glands. — In  addition  to  the  digestive  and  excretory  glands  already 
mentioned,  various  glandular  structures  occur  in  the  different 
groups  of  Crustacea.  The  most  important  of  these  belong  to  the 
category  of  dermal  glands,  and  may  be  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  or  grouped  at  certain  points  f6r  the  discharge 
of  special  functions.  Such  glands  occurring  on  the  upper  and  lower 
lips  or  on  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  regarded  as  salivary. 
In  some  Amphipoda  the  secretion  of  glands  on  the  body  and  limbs 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  tubular  cases  in  which  the  animals  live. 
In  some  freshwater  Copepoda  the  secretion  of  the  dermal  glands 
forms  a  gelatinous  envelope,  by  means  of  which  the  animals  are  able 
to  survive  desiccation.  In  certain  Copepoda  and  Ostracoda  glands 
of  the  same  type  produce  a  phosphorescent  substance,  and  others, 
in  certain  Amphipoda  and  Branchiura,  are  believed  to  have  a 
poisonous  (unction.  Possibly  related  to  the  same  group  of  structures 
are  the  greatly -developed  cement-glands  of  the  Cirripedia,  which 
serve  to  attach  the  animals  to  their  support. 

Phosphorescent  Organs. — Many  Crustacea  belonging  to  very 
dilferent  groups  (Ostracoda,  Copepoda,  Schizopoda.  Decapoda) 
possess  the  power  of  emitting  light,  (n  the  Ostracoda  and  Copepoda 
the  phosphorescence,  as  already  mentioned,  is  due  to  glands  which 
produce  a  luminous  secretion,  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  certain 
members  of  the  Schizopoda  and  Decapoda.  In  other  cases  in  the 
last  two  groups,  however,  the  light-producing  organs  found  on 
the  body  and  limbs  have  a  complex  and  remarkable 
and  were  formerly  described  as  accessory  eyes.  Each  co 
globular  capsule  pierced  at  one  or  two  points  for  the  e  ..  ..  _ 
nerves  which  end  in  a  central  cup-shapra!  "  striated  body."  This 
body  appears  to  be  the  source  of  Tight,  and  has  behind  it  a  reflector 
formed  of  concentric  lamellae,  while,  in  front,  in  some  cases,  there  is  a 
refracting  lens.  The  whole  oi^an  can  be  rotated  by  special  muscles. 
Organs  of  this  type  are  best  known  in  the  Eufhausitdae  among  the 
Schizopoda,  but  a  modified  form  is  found  in  some  of  the  lower 
Decapods. 

Reproductive  System. — In  the  great  majority  of  Crustacea  the  sexes 
are  separate.  Apart  from  certain  doubtful  and  possibly  abnormal 
instances  among  Phyllopoda  and  Amphipoda,  the  only  exceptions 
are  the  sessile  Cirripedia  and  some  parasitic  Isopoda  {Cymothoidae), 
where  hermaphroditism  is  the  rule.  Parthenc^nesis  is  prevalent 
in  the  Branchiopoda  and  Ostracoda,  often  in  more  or  less  definite 
seasonal  alternation  with  sexual  reproduction.  Where  the  sexes 
are  distinct,  a  more  or  less  marked  dimorphism  often  exists.  The 
male  is  very  often  provided  with  clasping  organs  for  seizing  the 
female.  These  may  be  formed  by  the  modification  of  almost  any 
of  the  appendages,  often  the  antennules  or  antennae  or  some  of  the 
thoracic  limbs,  or  even  the  mandibular  palps  (some  Ostracoda). 
In  addition,  some  of  the  appendages  in  tnc  neighbourhood  of  the 
genital  apertures  may  be  modified  for  the  i^urpose  of  transferring 
the  genital  products  to  the  female,  as,  for  instance,  the  first  and 
second  abdominal  limbs  in  the  Decapoda.  In  the  higher  Decapoda 
the  male  is  generally  lareer  than  the  female  and  has  stronger  chelae. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  groups  the  male  is  often  smaller  than  the 
female.  In  the  parasitic  Copepoda  and  Isopoda  the  disparity  in 
aize  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  minute  male  is  attached, 
like  a  parasite,  to  the  enormously  larger  female. 

The  Cirripedia  present  some  examples  of  sexual  relationships 
which  *re  only  parallded,  in  the  animal  Icingdom,  among  the  para- 


by  Darwin  that,  in  certain  species,  minute  degraded  males  e ,. 

attached  within  the  mantle-cavity  of  the  ordinary  individuals. 
Since  these  dwarf  males  pair,  not  with  females,  but  with  herma- 
phrodites, Darwin  termed  them  "  complemental  "  males.  In  other 
species  the  targe  individuals  have  become  purely  female  by  atrophy 
of  the  male  organs,  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  dwarf  males 
for  fertilization.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  some  distinguished 
zoologists  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  separation 
of  the  sexes  is  in  this  case  a  secondary  condition,  derived  from 
hermaphroditism  through  the  intermediate  stage  represented  by 
the  species  having  complemental  males. 

The  gonads,  as  in  otner  Arthropoda,  are  hollow  saccular  organs^ 
the   cavity   communicating   with   the   efferent   ducts.     They    are 
itively  paired,  but  often  coalesce  with  each  other  n 


oviducts  are  found.  Various  accessory  structures  may  be  connected 
with  the  efferent  ducts  in  both  sexes.  The  oviducts  may  have 
diverticula  serving  as  receptacles  for  the  spermatozoa  (in  cases  where 
internal  impregnation  takes  place),  and  may  be  provided  with  glands 
secreting  envelopes  or  shells  around  the  eggs.  The  male  ducts  often 
have  glandular  walls,  secreting  capsules  or  spermatophores  within 
which  the  spermatozoa  are  packed  for  transference  to  the  female. 
The  terminal  part  of  the  male  ducts  may  be  protrusible  and  act  a& 
an  intromittent  organ,  or  this  function  may  be  discharged  by  some 
of  the  appendages,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Brachyura. 

The  position  of  the  genital  apertures  varies  very  greatly  in  the 
different  groups  of  the  class.  They  are  farthest  forward  in  the  case 
of  the  female  organs  of  the  Cirripedia,  where  the  openings  are  on 
the  first  thoracic  (fourth  postoral)  somite.     The  most  posterior 


{Polyartemia),  which  fie  behind  the  nineteenth  trunk-somite.  It  ti 
characteristic  of  the  Malacostraca  that  the  position  of  the  genital 
apertures  is  constantly  different  in  the  two  sexes,  the  female  openings 
bcin^  on  the  sixth,  and  those  of  the  male  on  the  eighth  tnoracic 

Very  few  Crustacea  are  viviparous  in  the  sense  that  the  ew»  are 
retained  within  the  body  until  hatching  takes  place  (some  Phyllo- 
poda), but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  carry  the  eros  ir 
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way  or  other  after  their  extrusion.  In  some  Phyllopoda  (Jl  Aiu) 
egg-sacs  are  formed  by  modification  of  certain  of  the  thoracic  feet. 
The  eggs  are  retained  between  the  valves  of  the  shell  in  some  Phyllo- 
poda and  in  the  Cladocera  and  Ostracoda,  and  they  lie  in  the  mantle 
cavity  in  the  Cirripedia.  In  the  Copepoda  they  are  agglutinated 
together  into  masses  attached  to  the  body  of  the  female.  Among  the 
Malacostraca  some  Schizopoda,  the  Cumacea,  Tanaidacea,  Isopoda. 
and  Amphipoda  (sometimes  grouped  all  together  as  Peracarida) 
have  a  marsupium  or  brood-pouch  formed  by  overlapping  plates 
attached  to  the  bases  of  some  of  the  thoracic  legs.  In  most  of  the 
Decapoda  the  eggs  are  carried  by  the  female,  attached  to  the  ab- 
dominal appendages  (fig.  ii).  A  few  cases  are  known  in  which  the 
developing  embryos  are  nourished  by  a  special  secretion  while  in  the 
brood-chamber  of  the  mother  (Cladocera,  terrestrial  Isopoda). 

EnAryolofy. 

The  majority  of  the  Crustacea  are  hatched  from  the  e^  in  a  form 
differing  more  or  less  from  that  of  the  adult,  and  pass  through  a 
series  of  free-swimming  larval  stages.  There  are  many  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  metamorphosis  is  suppressed,  and  the  newly- 
hatched  ^oung  resemble  the  parent  in  general  structure.  The 
relative  size  of  the  eggs  and  the  amount  of  nutritive  yolk  which  they 
contain  are  generally  much  greater  in  those  forms  which  have  a 
dire       ■       ■ 
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tha  special  student  of  the  Crustacea,  and  cannot  be  fully  dealt  with 
here. 

Seementatlon  is  usually  of  the  superficial  or  centrolecithal  type. 
The  hypoblast  is  formed  either  by  a  definite  invagination  or  by  the 
immigration  of  isolated  cells,  known  as  vitellophags,  which  wander 
through  the  yolk  and  later  become  associated  into  a  definite  mesen- 
teron,  or  by  some  combination  of  these  two  methods.  The  blastopore 
generally  occupies  a  position  corresponding  to  the  posterior  end  of 
the  body.  The  mesoblast  of  the  cephalic  (naupliar)  region  probably 
arises  in  connexion  with  the  lips  of  the  blastopore  and  consists  of 
looaely-connected  cells  or  mesenchyme.  In  the  region  of  the  trunk, 
in  many  cases,  paired  meaoblastic  bands  are  formed,  growing  in 
length  by  the  division  of  teloblastic  cells  at  the  posterior  end,  and 
becoming  segmented  into  somites.  The  existence  of  true  coelom- 
sacs  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  rudiments  of  the  first  three  pairs 
of  appendages  commonly  appear  simultaneously,  and,  even  in  forms 
with  embryonic  development,  they  show  differences  in  their  mode 
of  appearance  from  the  succeeding  somites.  Further,  a  definite 
cuticular  membrane  is  frequently  formed  and  shed  at  this  stage, 
which  corresponds  to  the  nauplius-stage  of  larval  development. 

The  larval  metamorphoses  of  the  Crustacea  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  view  of 
their  bearing  on  the  phylogenetic  history  of  the  group.  In  those 
Crustacea  in  which  the  series  of  larval  stages  b  most  complete,  the 
starting-point  is  the  form  already  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
nouplius.  The  typical  nauplius  (fig.  13)  has  an  oval  unsegmented 
body  and  three  [airs  of  limbs  corr^ponding  to  the  antennules, 


1  swimming. 


The  antennae  have  a  spiniform  or  hooked  masticatory  process  at  the 
base,  and  share  with  the  mandibles,  which  have  a  similar  process, 
the  function  of  seizing  and  masticatii^  the  food.  The  raouth  is  over- 
hung by  a  large  labrum  or  upper  lip,  and  the  integument  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  body  forms  a  more  or  less  definite  dorsal  shield. 
The  paired  eyes  are,  as  yet,  wanting,  but  the  unpaired  eye  is  large 
and  conspicuous.  A  pair  of  frontal  papillae  or  filaments,  [Ktibably 
sensory,  are  commonlypresent. 

A  nauplius  larva  differing  only  in  details  from  the  typical  form 
just  described  is  found  in  the  majority  of  the  Phyllopoda,  Copepoda 
and  CIrripedia,  and  in  a  more  modified  form,  in  some  Ostiacoda. 
Among  the  Malacostraca  the  naupliuH  is  less  commonly  found,  but 
it  occurs  in  the  Eufhausiidiit  among  the  Schizopoda  and  in  a  few 
of  the  more  primitive  Decapoda  {Pcnandta)  (fig.  13).  In  most 
of  the  Crustacea  which  hatch  at  a  later  stage  there  is,  as  already 
mentioned,  more  or  less  clear  evidence  of  an  embryonic  nauplius 
stage.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  possession  of  a  nauplius 
larva  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  primitive  character  of  the  Crus- 
tacean stock. 

As  development  proceedsj  the  body  of  the  nauplius  elongates, 
and  indications  of  segmentation  be^n  to  appear  in  its  posterior  part. 
At  successive  moults  the  somites  increase  in  number,  new  somites 
being  added  behind  those  already  differentiated,  from  a  formative 
zone  in  front  of  the  telsonic  region.  Very  commonly  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body  becomes  forked,  two  processes  growing  out  at  the 
sides  of  the  anus  and  often  persisting  in  the  adult  as  the  "  caudal 
furca."  The  appendages  posterior  to  the  mandibles  appear  as  buds 
on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  somites,  and  in  the  most  primitive 
cases  they  become  differentiated,  like  the  somites  which  bear  them, 
in  regular  order  from  before  backwards.  The  limb-buds  early 
become  bilobed  and  grow  out  into  typical  biramous  appenda^s 
which  i^dually  assume  the  characters  found  in  the  adult.  With 
the  elongation  of  the  body,  the  dorsal  shield  begins  to  project 
posteriorly  as  a  shell-fold,  which  may  increase  in  size  to  envelop 


more  or  less  of  the  body  or  may  disappear  altogether.  The  rudiments 
of  the  paired  eyes  appear  under  the  integument  at  the  sides  of  the 
head,  but  only  become  pedunculated  at  a  comparatively  late  sta^. 

The  course  of  development  here  outlined,  in  which  the  nauplius 
gradually  passes  into  the  adult  form  by  the  successive  addition  of ' 
somites  and  appendages  in  regular  order,  agrees  so  well  with  the 
process  observed  in  tne  development  of  the  typical  Annelida  that 
we  must  regard  it  as  being  the  most  primitive  method.  It  is  most 
closely  followed  by  the  Phyllopods  such  as  Aptis  or  Branckipus, 
and  by  some  Copepoda. 

In  most  Crustacea,  however,  this  primitive  scheme  is  more  or  less 
modified.    The  earlier  stages  may  be  suppressed  or  passed  through 


Fig.  13. — Early  Stages  of  Bo/antu. 
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A,  Nauplius.    e.  Eye.  C,    Afterbecoming attached, side 

B,  Cyfrii-larva  with  a  bivalve  views. 

^ell  and  just  before  becom-    D,    Later    stage,    viewed    from 

ing  attached    (represented  above. 

feet upwardsforcomparison    E,    Side   view,   later  stage  and 

with£,whereit  isattached).  with  cirri  extended. 

The  dots  indicate  the  actual  size, 
within  the  e^  (or  within  the  maternal  brood-chamber),  so  that  the 
larva,  on  hatching,  has  reached  a  stage  more  advanced  than  the 
nauplius.  Further,  the  gradual  appearance  and  differentiation  of 
the  successive  somites  and  appendages  may  be  accelerated,  so  that 
comparatively  great  advances  take  place  at  a  single  moult.  In  the 
•"'-npedia,  for  example,  the  latest  nauplius  stage  (fig.  13,  A)  g^™ 


i-larva  (fig.  13.  B),  differing  widely 
,  assessing  all  tne  appendages  of  the 
modification  of  the  pnmitive  method 
the  accelerated  appearance  of  certain 
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rise  airectly  to  the  so-called 
from  the  nauplius  in  form,  : 
adult.  Another  very 
of  development  is  found 
somites  or  appendages, 
disturbing  the  regular 
order  of  development. 
This  modification  is 
especially  found  in  the 
Malacostraca.  Even  in 
those  which  have  most 
fully  retained  the  primi- 
tive order  of  develop- 
ment, as  in  the  Penat' 
idea  and  Euphausijdoe, 
the  last  pair  of  abdom- 
inal appendages  make 
their  appearance  in 
advance  of  those  im- 
mediately in  front  of 
them.  The  same  pro- 
cess, carried  further, 
leads  to  the  very  peculiar 
larva  known  as  the 
Zxa,  in  the  typical  form 
oi  which,  found  in  the 
Brachyura  (fig.  14),  the 
posterior  five  or  six 
thoracic  somites  have 
their  development 
greatly  retarded,  and  piQ.  1 
are  still  represented  by 
a  short  unsegmented 
region  of  the  body  at  a 
time  when  the  abdom- 
inal somites  are  fully 
formed  and  even  carry 
appendages.  The  Zoea  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  recapitulation 
of  an  ancestral  form,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  peculi- 
arities are  the  result  of  secondary  modification.  It  is  most  typically 
developed  in  the  most  specialized  Decapoda,  the  Brachyura,  while 
the  more  primitive  groups  of  Malacostraca,  the  Euphausiidae, 
PenaeiiUa  and  Stoxnatopoda,  retain  the  primitive  QCf^er  of  appearance 


.  —Zoea  of  Common  Shore-Crab  in 
Its  second  si^e.    (Spence  Bate.) 

,  Rostral  spine.  I,  Buds  of  thoracic 
Dorsal  spine.  feet. 

I,  Maxillipeds.        a,  Abdomen. 
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of  the  somites,  and,  for  the  most^part,  of  the  limbs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  tendency  to  a  retardation  in  the  development  of  the  posterior 
thoracic  somites  is  very  general  jn  Malacostracan  larvae,  and  may 
perhaps  be  correlated  with  the  (ret  that  in  the  primitive  Phyllocarida 
the  whole  thoracic  region  ia  very  short  and  the  limbs  closely  crowded 
together. 

Besides  the  naupliua  and  the  zoea  there  are  many  other  types  of 
Crustacean  larvae,  distinguished  by  special  names,  though,  as  their 
occurrence  is  restricted 
within  the  limits  of  the 
smaller  systematic  groups, 
they  are  of  less  general 
interest.  We  need  only 
" '  >n  the  Mysis~Bta.ge 
■  termed  Schizopod- 
found      in      many 

I   (as,   for  example, 

the  lobster),  which  differs 
from  the  adult  in  having 
large  natatory  exopodites 
on  the  thoracic  legs. 

Most  of  the  larval  forms 
swim  freely  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  many  show 
special   adaptations   to  this 


spines   and    processes   from 

the  surface  of  the  body  are 

often  developed,  which  are 

probably  less  important  as 

„  „       ,.  r    ^        ,       defensive    organs    than    as 

Fig.     I5.~Naup)ius    of    TelraclUa  aids   to   flotation.     This   is 

porosa  after  the  first  moult.     Magn.  „g\\  g^^f,  \^  (i,^  naupliua  of 

90  diam.     (Frit!  MUller.)  ,„^ny  Cirripedia  (fig.  I5)and 

in  nearly  all  zoeae.     Perhaps 

the  most  striking  example  is  the  zoea-like  larva  of  the  Sergtslidae, 

known  as  Elaphocaris,   which   has  an  extraordinary  armature  of 

ramified   spinea.     The   same   purpose   is   probably   served   by  the 

extreme  flattening  of  the  body  in  the  membranous  Pkyllosoma-arva 

of  the  rock-lobsters  and  their  alliea  (Loricaia). 

Past  History. 

Although  fossil  remains  of  Crustacea  are  abundant,  from  the 
most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks  down  to  the  most  recent,  their 
study  has  hitherto  contributed  little  to  a  precise  knowledge  of  the 
phylogenetic  history  of  the  class.  This  ts  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  important  forms  must  have  escaped  fossilization 
altogether  owing  to  their  small  size  and  delicate  structure,  while 
very  many  of  those  actually  preserved  are  known  only  from  the 
carapace  or  shell,  the  limbs  being  absent  or  represented  only 
by  indecipherable  fragments.  Further,  many  important  groups 
were  already  differentiated  when  the  geological  record  began. 
The  Phyllopoda,  Ostracoda  and  Ciitipedia  (Thyrostraca)  are 
represented  in  Cambrian  or  Silurian  rocks  by  forms  which  seem 
to  have  resembled  closely  those  now  eidsting,  so  that  palaeon- 
tology can  have  little  light  to  throw  on  the  mode  of  origin  of  these 
groups.  With  the  Malacostraca  the  case  is  little  better.  There 
is  considerable  reason  for  believing  that  the  Ceraliocartdae,  which 
are  found  from  the  Cambrian  onwards,  were  allied  to  the  existing 
Nebalia,  and  may  possibly  include  the  forerunners  of  the  true 
Malacostraca,  but  nothing  is  definitely  known  of  their  appendages. 
In  Palaeozoic  formations,  from  the  JJpper  Devonian  onwards, 
numbers  of  shrimp-like  forms  are  found  which  have  been  referred 
to  the  Schizopoda  and  the  Decapoda,  but  here  again  the  scanty 
information  which  may  be  gleaned  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
limbs  rarely  permits  of  definite  conclusions  as  to  their  affinities. 
The  recent  discovery  in  the  Tasmanlan  "  schlzopod  "  Anaspides, 
of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  living  representative  of  the  Carboni- 
ferous and  Permian  Syncarida,  has,  however,  afiorded  a  clue 
to  the  affinities  of  some  of  these  problematical  forms. 

True  Decapods  are  first  met  with  In  Mesozolc  rocks,  the  first 
to  appear  being  the  Fenaeidea,  a  primitive  group  comprising 
the  Penatidae  and  Sergestidae,  which  occur  in  the  Jurassic  and 
perhaps  in  the  Trias.  Some  of  the  earliest  are  referred  to  the 
existing  genus  Penatus.  The  Stenopldea,  another  primitive 
group,  differing  from  the  Fenaeidea  in  the  character  of  the  gills, 
appear  in  the  Trias  and  Jurassic.  The  Caridea  or  true  prawns 
and  shrimps  appear  later,  in  the  Upper  Jurassic,  some  of  them 
presenting  primitive  characteristics  In  the  retention  of  swimming 


exopodites  on  the  walking-legs.  The  Eryonidea  (fig.  16,  8),  a 
group  related  to  the  Loricata  but  of  a  more  generalized  type, 
are  specially  interesting  since  the  few  existing  deep-sea  forms 
appear  to  be  only  surviving  remnants  of  what  was.  In  the  Mesozolc 
period,  a  dominant  group.  The  Mesozoic  Glyphaeidat  have 
been  supposed  to  stand  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  of  the  modem 
rock-lobsters  and  their  allies  (Loricata).  Some  of  the  Loricata 
have  persisted  with  little  change  from  the  Cretaceous  period 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Anomura  are  hardly  known  as  fossils.  The  Brachyura, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  well  represented  (fig.  Hi,  i,  2),  The 
earliest  forms,  from  the  Lower  Oolite  and  later,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  extinct  family  Prosoponidae,  have  been  shown  to 
have  close  relations  with  the  most  generalized  of  existing 
Brachyura,  the  deep-sea  Homolodromiidae,  and  to  link  the 
Brachyura  to  the  Homarlne  (lobster-like)  Macrura, 

A  few  Isopoda  are  known  from  Secondary  rocks,  but  their 
systematic  position  Is  doubtful  and  they  throw  no  light  on  the 
evolution  of  the  group.  The  Amphipoda  are  not  definitely 
known  to  occur  till  Tertiary  times.  Stomatopoda  of  a  very 
modem-looldng  type,  and  even  their  larvae,  occur  in  Jurassic 

In  the  dearth  of  trustworthy  evidence  as  to  the  actual  fore- 
runners of  existing  Crustacea,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  wholly 
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1,  Dromiiiles  Lamarckii,  Desm.  1  4,  Meeocheirttslongimamis,ScM.; 

London  Clay,  Sheppey.  Lithographic    stone,    Solen- 

2,  Palaeocorystei  Stakesii,Gauh;  bofen. 

Folkestone.  5,  Cypridea     tuberculala,     Sby.; 

3,  Eryon       arcliformis,       Schl. ;  (Oatracoda);  Weald,  Sussex. 
■    Lithographic    stone,    Solen-  6,  Loricida  pukhelta,  Sby,  (Cirri- 

hofen.  pedia) ;  L.  Chalk,  Sussex. 

on  the  data  afforded  by  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology 
in  attempting  to  reconstruct  the  probable  phylogeny  of  the  class. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  purely  speculative  character 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  reached  in  this  way,  so  long  as  they 
cannot  be  checked  by  the  results  of  palaeontology,  but,  when 
this  is  recognized,  such  speculation  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
necessary  as  a  basis  on  wliich  to  build  a  natural  classification. 

The  first  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  genealogical  history  of 
the  Crustacea  started  from  the  assumption  that  the  "  theory 
of  recapitulation  "  eould  be  applied  to  their  larval  history.  The 
various  larval  forms,  especially  the  nauplius  and  zoea,  were 
supposed  to  reproduce,  more  or  less  closely,  the  actual  structure 
of  ancestral  types.  So  far  as  the  zoea  was  concerned,  this 
assumption  was  soon  shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  secondary 
nature  of  this  type  of  larva  b  now  generally  admitted.  As 
regards  the  nauplius,  however,  the  constancy  of  its  general 
character  in  the  most  widely  diverse  groups  of  Crustacea  strongly 
suggests  that  It  is  a  very  ancient  type,  and  the  view  has  been 
advocated  that  the  Crustacea  must  have  arisen  from  an  unseg- 
mented  nauplius-like  ancestor. 

The  objections  to  this  view,  however,  are  considerable.  The 
resemblances  between  the  Crustacea  and  the  Annelid  worms, 
in  such  characters  as  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  mode  of  growth  of  the  somites,  can  hardly  be  Ignored, 
Several  structures  which  must  be  attributed  to  the  common 
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stock  of  the  Cnutacea,  such  as  the  paired  eyes  and  the  sheU-f  old, 
areD0tpresentmtheiuu4>livis.  The  opinion  now  most  generally 
held  is  that  the  primitive  Crustacean  type  is  most  nearly  ap- 
proached by  certain  Phyllopoda  such  as  A  pus.  The  large 
cumber  and  the  uniformity  of  the  trunk,  somites  and  their 
appendages,  and  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the 
heart  in  Apiu,  are  Annelidan  characters  which  can  hardly  be 
irithout  significance.  It  is  probable  also,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  the  leaf-like  appendages  of  the  Pbyllopoda  are  of  a  primitive 
type,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  refer  their  structure  to 
that  of  the  AnneUd  parapodium.  In  many  respects,  however, 
the  Phyllopoda,  and  especially  Apus,  have  cUverged  considerably 
from  the  primitive  Crustacean  type.  All  the  cephalic  appendages 
are  much  reduced,  the  mandible  have  no  palps,  and  the  mazil- 
lulae  are  vestigial.  In  these  respects  some  of  the  Copepoda  have 
retained  characters  which  we  must  regard  as  much  more 
primitive.  In  those  Copepods  in  which  the  palps  of  the  mandibles 
as  well  as  the  antennae  are  biramous  and  natatory,  the  first 
three  pairs  of  appendages  retain  throughout  life,  with  little 
modification,  the  shape  and  function  which  they  have  in  the 
nauplius  stage,  and  must,  in  all  likelihood,  be  regarded  as 
approximating  to  those  of  the  primitive  Crustacea.  In  other 
respects,  however,  such  as  the  absence  of  paired  eyes  and  of  a. 
shdl-fold,  as  well  as  in  the  characters  of  the  post-oral  limbs,  the 
Copepoda  are  undoubtedly  specialized. 

In  order  to  reconstruct  the  hypothetical  ancestral  Crustacean, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  characters  of  several 
of  the  existing  groups.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  approxi- 
mated, in  general  form,  to  Aptu,  with  an  elongated  body  com- 
posed of  numerous  j^imjlar  somites  and  terminating  in  a  caudal 
furca;  with  the  post-oral  appendages  all  similar  and  all  bearing 
gnathobasic  processes;  and  with  a  carapace  originating  as  a 
shell-fold  from  the  maxillary  somite.  The  eyes  were  probably 
stalked,  the  antennae  and  mandibles  biramous  and  natatory, 
and  botn  armed  with  masticatory  processes.  It  is  likely  that 
the  trunk-limbs  were  also  biramous,  with  additional  endites  and 
elites.  Whether  any  of  the  obscure  fossils  generally  referred  to 
the  Phyllopoda  or  Phyllocarida  may  have  approximated  to 
this  hypothetical  form  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Trilobita,  which,  according  to  the  classification 
here  adopted,  are  dealt  with  under  Aracfanida,  are  not  very  far 
removed,  except  in  such  characters  as  the  absence  of  a  shell- 
fold  and  of  eye-stalks,  from  the  primitive  Crustacean  here 
sketched. 

On  this  view,  the  nauplius,  while  no  longer  regarded  as 
reproducing  an  ancestral  type,  does  not  altogether  lose  its 
phylogenetic  significance.  It  is  on  ancestral  tarvat  form,  corre- 
sponding perhaps  to  the  stages  immediately  succeeding  the 
trochophore  in  the  development  of  Annelids,  but  with  some  of 
the  later-acquired  Crustacean  characters  superposed  upon  it. 
While  Uttle  importance  is  to  be  given  to  such  dmractets  as  the 
unaegmented  body,  the  small  number  of  limbs  and  the  absence  of 
a  shell-fold  and  of  paired  eyes,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved 
archaic  features  in  the  form  of  the  limbs  and  the  masticatory 
function  of  the  antenna. 

The  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the  different  groups  of 
Crustacea  from  this  hypothetical  ancestral  form  can  only  be 
touched  on  here.  The  Phyllopoda  must  have  branched  ofi  very 
early  and  from  them  to  the  Cladocera  the  way  is  clear.  The 
Ostracoda  might  have  been  derived  from  the  same  stock  were 
it  not  that  they  retain  the  mandibular  palp  which  all  the  Fhyllo- 
pods  have  lost.  The  Copepoda  must  have  separated  themselves 
very  early,  though  perhaps  some  of  their  characters  may  be 
persistently  larval  rather  than  phytogenetically  primitive. 
The  Cirripedia  are  so  spedaJised  both  as  larvae  and  as  adults 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  in  what  direction  their  origin  b  to  be 
sought. 

For  the  Malacostraca,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Lepto- 
■tracB  {Nebalia,  &c.)  provide  a  connecting-link  with  the  base  of 
the  Pbyllopod  stem.  Nearest  to  them  come  the  Schizopoda, 
a  primitive  group  from  which  two  lines  of  descent  can  be  traced, 
the  one  leading  from  the  Mysidacea  (Mystdae  +  Lopkogaslridoe) 


to  the  Cumacea  and  the  sessile-eyed  groups  Isopoda  and  Amphi- 
poda,  the  other  from  the  Eupbauaiacea  (Eui^usUdae)  to  the 
Decapoda 

CltissifictUion- 
The  modem  classification  of  Crustacea  may  be  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  P.  A.  Latreille,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  divided  the  class  into  £ntomostraca  and  Malaco- 
straca. The  latter  division,  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
ig  somites  and  pairs  of  appendages  (apart  from  the  eyes),  by 
the  division  of  the  appendages  into  two  tagmata  corresptonding 
to  cephalothorax  and  abdomen,  and  by  the  constancy  in  position 
of  the  generative  apertures,  differing  in  the  two  sexes,  is  unques- 
tionably a  natural  group.  The  Entomostraca,  however,  are 
certainly  a  heterogeneous  assemblage,  defined  only  by  negative 
characters,  and  the  name  is  retained  only  for  the  sake  of  con- 
"ence,  just  as  it  is  often  useful  to  speak  of  a  still  more  hetero- 
geneous and  unnatural  assemblage  of  animals  as  Invertebrata. 
The  barnacles  and  their  allies,  forming  the  group  Cirripedia  or 
Thyrostraea,  sometimes  treated  as  a  separate  sub-class,  are 
distinguished  by  being  sessile  in  the  adult  state,  the  larval 
antennules  serving  as  organs  of  attachment,  and  the  antennae 
being  lost.  An  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Thybostsaca.  The  remaining  groups  are  dealt  with  under  the 
headings  Entohosthaca  and  Malacostraca,  the  annectent 
group  Leptostraca  being  included  in  the  former. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a  synopsis  of  the  classification 
adopted  in  this  encyclopaedia,  noting  that,  tor  convenience  of 
treatment,  it  has  been  thought  Jiecessary  to  adopt  a  grouping 
not  always  expressive  of  the  most  recent  views  of  affinity. 
Class  Crvitaeea. 
Sub-class  Entomostraca. 
Order  Branchiopoda. 

Sub-orders  PhvUopoda. 
Cladocera, 
Branckiura. 
OrAers  Ostracoda. 


Copepoda. 
a  rkyroilraea 


Sub-clasBes  Tkyroilraea  (Cirripedia). 
LeptoHtaca. 

Malacostraca. 
Order  Decapoda. 

Sub-Olden  Brachyura. 
Macntra. 
Orders  Schisopoda  (including  Attaspides). 
SlomatoPoda. 
Sympoda  {Cun 


CRUBTUHERIUH.  an  andent  town  of  Latium,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sabine  territory,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Allia,  not  far 
from  the  Tiber.  It  appears  several  times  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome,  but  was  conquered  in  500  B.C.  according  to  Livy  ii.  19, 
the  Iribtu  Cruitumiaa  [or  ClustuaUna]  being  formed  in  471  B.C. 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  lost  cities  of  Latium,  but  the  name 
clung  to  the  district,  the  fertiUty  of  which  remained  famous. 
No  remains  of  it  exist,  and  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 

See  T.  Ashby  in  Papers  of  the  Britisk  School  at  Rome,  in.  50. 

CRDVEILHIER.  JBAH  (1791-1874),  French  anatomist,  was 
born  at  Limoges  in  1791,  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Paris,  where  in  1825  he  became  professor  of  anatomy.  In  1836 
he  became  the  first  occupant  of  the  recently  founded  chair  of 
pathological  anatomy.  He  died  at  Jussac  in  1874.  His  chief 
works  are  Anatomie  descriptive  (1834-1836);  Anatomic  patko- 
logique  du  corps  humain  (1839-1843},  with  many  coloured  plates; 
Train  d'anatomie  paiJiologique  gtnlrale  (1849-1864);  Anatomie 
du  sy^ime  nervtux  de  I'kotnme  (1645);  Traiti  d'anatomie 
descriptive  (1851). 

CRUZ  E  SILVA,  AHTONIO  DINIZ  DA  (1731-1799),  Portuguese 
heroic-comic  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  Lisbon  carpenter  who 
emigrated  to  Bra^  shortly  before  the  poet's  birth,  leaving  his 
wife  to  support  and  educate  her  young  family  by  the  earnings  of 
her  needle.  Diniz  studied  Latin  and  philosophy  with  the 
Oratorians,  and  in  1747  matriculated  at  Coimbra  University, 
where  he  wrote  his  first  verses  about  1750.  In  1753  he  took  Ids 
degree  in  law,  and  returning  to  the  capital,  devoted  mudi  of  the 
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next  six  years  to  literary  work.  In  1756  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  and  drew  up  the  statutes  of  tbe  Arcadia  LusUana,  a 
literary  society  whose  aims  were  the  instruction  of  its  members, 
the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  poetry,  and  the  restoration  of  good 
taste.  The  fault  was  not  his  if  these  ends  were  not  attained, 
for,  taking  contemporary  French  authors  as  his  models,  he 
contributed  much,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  its  proceedings, 
until  he  left  in  February  1760  to  take  up  the  position  oijitis  de 
Jora  at  Castello  de  Vide.  On  returning  to  Lisbon  for  a  short  visit, 
he  found  the  Arcadia  a  prey  to  the  internal  dissensions  that 
caused  its  dissolution  in  1774,  but  succeeded  in  composing  them, 
and  in  1764  he  went  to  Elvas  to  act  as  auditor  of  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  there.  During  a  ten  years'  residence,  his 
wide  reading  and  witty  conversation  gained  him  the  friendship 
of  the  governor  of  that  fortress  and  the  admiration  of  a  circle 
comprising  all  that  was  cultivated  in  Elvas.  As  in  most  cathedral 
and  garrison  towns,  the  clerical  and  military  elements  dominated 
society,  and  here  were  mutually  antagonistic,  because  of  the 
enmity  between  their  respective  leaders,  the  bishop  and  the 
governor.  Moreover,  Elvas,  being  a  remote  provincial  centre, 
abounded  in  curious  and  grotesque  types.  Diniz,  who  was  a 
keen  observer,  noted  these,  and,  treasuring  them  in  his  memory, 
reproduced  them,  with  their  vanities,  intrigues  and  ignorance, 
in  his  masterpiece,  Hyssope.  In  1768  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  bishop,  a  proud,  pretentious  prelate,  and  the  dean,  as  to  the 
right  of  the  former  to  receive  holy  water  from  the  latter  at  a 
private  side  door  of  the  cathedral,  instead  of  at  the  principal 
entrance.  The  matter  being  one  of  principle,  neither  party 
would  yield  what  he  considered  his  rights,  and  it  led  to  a  lawsuit, 
and  divided  the  town  into  two  sections,  which  eagerly  debated  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  and  enjoyed  the  ridiculous  incidents 
which  accompanied  the  dispute.  Ultimately  the  dean  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  who  appealed  to  the  crown 
with  success  and  the  bishop  lost  his  pretension.  The  Hyssops 
arose  out  of  and  deals  with  this  afiair.  It  was  dictated  in 
seventeen  days,  in  the  years  1770-1 771,  and,  in  its  final  redaction, 
consists  of  eight  cantos  of  blank  verse.  The  pressure  of  absolut- 
ism left  open  only  one  form  of  expression,  satire,  and  in  this  poem 
Diniz  produced  an  original  work  which  ridicules  the  clergy  and 
the  prevailing  Gallomania,  and  contains  episodes  full  of  humour. 
It  has  been  compared  with  Boileau's  Lttlrin,  because  both  are 
founded  on  a  petty  ecclesiastical  quarrel,  but  here  the  resemblance 
ends,  and  the  poem  of  Diniz  is  the  superior  in  everything  except 
metrification. 

Returning  to  Lisbon  in  1774,  Diniz  endeavoured  once  more 
to  resuscitate  the  Arcadia,  but  his  long  absence  had  withdrawn 
its  chief  support,  its  most  talented  members  Gar^&o  (.g.v.)  and 
Quita  were  no  more,  and  he  only  assisted  at  its  demise.  In 
April  1776  he  was  appointed  disembargador  of  the  court  of 
Rela^io  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  given  the  habit  of  Aviz.  He  lived 
in  Brazil,  devoting  his  leisure  to  a  study  of  its  natural  history 
and  mineralogy,  until  1789,  when  he  went  back  to  Lisbon  to 
take  up  the  post  of  disembargador  of  the  Rela^So  of  Oporto; 
in  July  1790  he  was  promoted,  and  became  disembargador  of 
the  Casa  da  Supplicacio.  In  this  year  he  was  sent  again  to 
Brazil  to  assist  in  trying  the  leaders  of  the  Repubhcan  conspiracy 
in  Minas,  in  which  Gonzaga  (q.v.)  and  other  men  of  letters  were 
involved,  and  in  December  1791  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
Relac^o  in  Rio.  Six  years  later  he  was  named  councillor  of  the 
Conselho  Ullramarino,  but  did  not  hve  to  return  home,  dying 
in  Rio  on  the  sth  of  October  1 799. 

Diniz  possessed  a  poetic  temperament,  but  his  love  of  imitating 
the  classics,  whose  spirit  he  failed  to  understand,  fettered  his 
muse,  and  h?  seems  never  to  have  perceived  that  mythological 
comparisons  and  pastoral  allegories  were  poor  substitutes  for 
the  expression  of  natural  feeling.  The  conventionalism  of  his 
art  prejudiced  its  sincerity,  and,  inwardly  cherishing  the  belief 
that  poetry  was  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  he  never  gave 
his  real  talents  a  chance  to  display  themselves.  His  Anacreontic 
odes,  dithyrambs  and  idyUs  earned  the  admiration  of  contem- 
poraries, but  his  Pindaric  odes  lack  tire,  hb  sonnets  are  weak, 
and  his  idylls  have  neither  the  truth  nor  the  simplicity  of  Quiu's 


work.     As  a  rule  Diniz's  versification  is  weak  and  his  verses  lack 
harmony,  though  the  dictionis  beyond  cavil. 


that  of  j.  R.  Coelho  (Lisbon,  1879),  with  an  exhaustive  introductory 
study  on  hia  life  and  writings.  A  French  prose  version  d  the  poem 
by  Boissonade  hassone  through  two  editions  (Paris,  1828  and  1867), 
and  English  tiansTationa  of  selections  have  been  printed  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Reoiew,  and  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly  (April 


CRYOLITE,  a  mineral  discovered  in  Greenland  by  the  Danes 
in  1794,  and  found  to  be  a  compound  of  fluorine,  sodium  and 
aluminium.  From  its  general  appearance,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  melts  readily,  even  in  a  cindle-flame,  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Eskimos  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  ice;  from  this  fact  it  acquired  the 
name  of  cryolite  (from  Gr.xpioi,  frost,  and  X/Ak,  stone).  Cryolite 
occurs  in  colourless  or  snow-white  deavable  masses,  often  tinted 
brown  or  red  with  iron  oxide,  and  occasionally  passing  into  a 
black  variety.  It  is  usually  translucent,  becoming  nearly 
transparent  on  immersion  in  water.  The  mineral  cleaves  in 
three  rectangular  directions,  and  the  crystals  occasionally  fotmd 
in  the  crevices  have  a  cubic  habit,  but  it  has  been  proved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  they  belong  to  the  anorthic  system.  The 
hardness  is  25,  and  the  specific  gravity  3.  Cryolite  has  the 
formula  Na)AlF«,  or  3NaF-AlFi,  corresponding  to  fluorine  S4-4, 
sodium  33-8,  and  aluminium  r3'8%.  It  colours  a  flame  yellow, 
through  the  presence  of  sodium,  and  when  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  it  evolves  hydrofluoric  add. 

Cryolite  occurs  almost  exclusively  at  Ivigtut  (sometimes 
written  Evigtok)  on  the  Arksut  Fjord  in  S.W.  Greenland. 
There  it  forms  a  large  deposit,  in  a  granitic  vein  running  through 
gneiss,  and  is  accompanied  hy  quartz,  siderite,  galena,  blende, 
chalcopyrite,  &c.  It  is  also  associated  with  a  group  of  kindred 
minerals,  some  of  which  are  evidently  products  of  alteration  of 
the  cryolite,  known  as  pachnohte,  thomsenolite,  ralstonite, 
gearksutite,  arksutite,  &c.  Cryolite  hkewise  occurs,  though 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  at  Miyask,  in  the  Umen  Mountains; 
at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  and  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Cryolite  is  a  mineral  of  much  economic  importance.  It 
has  been  extensively  used  as  a  source  of  metaUic  aluminium, 
and  as  a  flux  in  smelting  the  metal.  It  is  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  sodium  salts,  as  suggested  by  Julius 
Thomsen,  of  Copenhagen,  in  1849;  and  it  has  been  used  for  the 
production  of  certain  kinds  of  porcelain  and  glass,  remarkable 
for  its  toughness,  and  for  enamelled  ware. 

Although  cryolite  is  known  as  "ice-stone"  (Eisstein), 
it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  "ice-spar"  {Eisspath),  which 
is  a  vitreous  kind  of  felspar  termed  "  glassy  felspar "  or 
rhyacolite.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

CRYPT  (Lat.  crypto,  from  the  Gr.  Kpfwreti',  to  hide),avau]l  or 
subterranean  chamber,  espedally  under  churches.  In  dassical 
phraseology  "  crypta  "  was  employed  for  any  vaulted  building, 
either  partially  or  entirely  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is 
used  for  a  sewer  {crypta  Suburae,  Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  106);  for  the 
"  carceres,"  or  vaulted  stalls  for  the  horses  and  chariots  in  a 
circus  (Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii.  319);  for  the  close  porticoes 
or  arcades,  more  fully  known  as  "  cryploporticus,"  attached  by 
the  Romans  to  their  suburban  villas  for  the  sake  of  coolness, 
and  to  the  theatres  as  places  of  exercise  or  rehearsal  for  the 
performers  (Plin.  Epist.  ii.  15,  v.  6,  vii.  at;  Sueton.  Calig.  58; 
Sidon.  Apoll.  lib.  ii.  epist.  2);  and  for  underground  receptacles 
for  agricultural  produce  (Vitruv.  vi.  8,  Varro,  De  re  ritsl.  i.  57). 
Tunnels,  or  galleries  excavated  in  the  hving  rock,  were  also 
called  cryptae.  Thus  the  tunnel  to  the  north  of  Naples,  through 
which  the  road  passes  to  Puteoli,  familiar  to  tourists  as  the 
"  Grotto  of  Posilipo,"  was  originally  designated  crypta  Nea- 
potitana  (Seneca,  Epist.  57).  In  early  Christian  times  crypta 
was  appropriately  employed  for  the  galleries  of  a  catacomb,  or 
for  the  catacomb  itself.  Jerome  calls  them  by  this  name  when 
describing  his  visits  to  them  as  a  schoolboy,  and  the  term  is  used 
by  Prudentius  (see  Catacx}mbs). 
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A  crypt,  as  a  portion  of  a  church,  had  its  origin  in  the  subter- 
ranean chapels  known  as  "  confessiones,"  erected  around  the 
tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  the  place  of  his  martyrdom.  This  b  the 
orijpii  of  the  spacious  crypts,  some  of  which  may  be  called 
subterranean  churches,  of  the  Roman  churches  of  S.  Prisca, 
S.  Prassede,  S.  Martina  ai  Monti,  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  and 
above  all  of  St  Peter's— the  crypt  being  thus  the  germ  of  the 
church  or  basilica  subsequently  erected  above  the  hallowed  spot. 
When  the  martyr's  tomb  was  sunk  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  not  placed  in  a  catacomb  chapel,  the  original  memorial- 
shrine  would  be  only  partially  below  the  surface,  and  conse- 
quently the  part  of  the  church  erected  over  it,  which  was  always 
that  containing  the  altar,  would  be  elevated  some  height  above 
the  ground,  and  be  approached  by  flights  of  steps.  This  fashion 
of  raising  the  chancel  or  altar  end  of  a  church  on  a  crypt  was 
widely  imitated  long  after  the  reason  for  adopting  it  ceased, 
and  even  where  it  never  existed.  The  crypt  under  the  altar 
at  the  basilica  of  St  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  is  merely  imita- 
tive, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  crypts  of  the 
early  churches  in  England.  The  original  Saxon  cathedral  of 
Canterbury  had  a  crypt  beneath  the  eastern  apse,  containing 
the  so-called  body  of  St  Dunstan,  and  other  relics,  "  fabricated," 
according  to  Eadmer,  "  in  the  likeness  of  the  confessionary  of  St 
Peter  at  Rome  "  (see  Basiuca).  St  Wilfrid  constructed  crypts 
atilJ  existing  beneath  the  churches  erected  by  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  7th  century  at  Hexham  and  Ripon.  These  are 
peculiarly  interesting  from  their  similarity  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment  to  the  catacomb  chapels  with  which  Wilfrid  must  have 
become  familiar  during  his  residence  in  Rome.  The  cathedral, 
begun  by  iEthelwold  and  finished  by  Alphege  at  Winchester,  at 
the  end  of  the  lotb  century,  had  spacious  crypts  "  supporting 
the  holy  altar  and  the  venerable  relics  of  the  saints  "  (Wulstan, 
Life  of  St  jEtkelwold) ,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  common  in 
the  earlier  churches  tn  England.  The  arrangement  was  adopted 
by  the  Norman  builders  of  the  nth  and  lath  centuries,  and 
though  far  from  universal  is  foimd  in  many  of  the  cathedrab  of 
that  date.  The  object  of  the  construction  of  these  crypts  was 
twofold, — to  give  the  altar  sufficient  elevation  to  enable  those 
below  to  witness  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  provide  a  place  of 
burial  for  those  holy  men  whose  relics  were  the  church's  most 
precious  possession,  fiut  the  crypt  was  "  a  foreign  fashion," 
derived,  as  has  been  said,  from  Rome,  "  which  failed  to 
take  root  in  England,  and  indeed  elsewhere  barely  outlasted 
the  Romanesque  period  "  (Essays  on  Cathedrals,  ed.  Howson, 
P-  331)- 

Of  the  crypts  beneath  English  Norman  cathedrals,  that  under 
the  choir  of  Canterbury  {q.v.)  b  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
elaborate  in  its  arrangements.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  subterranean 
church  of  vast  size  aod  considerable  altitude.  The  whole  crypt 
was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  contained  two  chapels 
especially  dedicated  to  her, — the  central  one  beneath  the  high 
altar,  enclosed  with  rich  Gothic  screen-work,  and  one  under  the 
south  transepL  This  latter  chapel  was  appropriated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  use  of  the  French  Huguenot  refugees  who  had 
settled  at  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  There  were 
also  in  this  crypt  a  large  number  of  altars  and  chapels  of  other 
saints,  some  of  whose  hallowed  bodies  were  buried  here.  At  the 
extreme  east  end,  beneath  the  Trinity  chapel,  the  body  of  St 
Thomas  (Becket)  was  buried  the  day  after  his  martyrdom, 
andlay  there  till  his  translarion,  July  7, 1220. 

The  cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Worcester  and  Gloucester  have 
crypts  of  slightly  earlier  date  (they  may  all  be  placed  between 
1080  and  iioo),  but  of  similar  character,  though  less  elaborate. 
They  all  contain  piscinas  and  other  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
altars  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  all  apsidal.  The  most 
picturesque  is  that  of  Worcester,  the  work  of  Bishop  Wulfstan 
(ro34),  which  is  remarkable  for  the  multiplicity  of  small  pillars 
supporting  its  radiating  vaults.  Instead  of  having  the  air  of  a 
sepulchral  vault  like  those  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  this 
crypt  is,  in  Professor  Willis's  words,  "  a  complex  and  beautiful 
temple."  Archbishop  Roger's  crypt  at  York,  belonging  to  the 
next  century  (1154-1181),  was  fiUed  up  with  earth  when  the 


present  choir  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  and  its 
existence  forgotten  till  its  disinterment  after  the  fire  of  iS^g. 
The  choir  and  presbytery  at  Rochester  are  supported  by  an 
extensive  crypt,  of  which  the  western  portion  is  Gundulf's  work 
(1076-1107),  but  the  eastern  part,  which  displays  slender 
cylindrical  and  octagonal  shafts,  with  light  vaulting  springing 
from  them,  is  of  the  same  period  as  the  superstructure,  the  first 
years  of  the  13th  century.  This  crypt,  and  that  beneath  the 
Early  English  Lady  chapel  at  Hereford,  are  the  latest  English 
existing  cathedral  crypts.  That  at  Hereford  was  rendered  ■ 
necessary  by  the  fall  of  the  ground,  and  is  an  exceptional  case- 
Later  than  any  of  these  crypts  was  that  of  St  Paiil's,  London. 
This  was  a  icaHy  large  and  magnificent  cbuich  of  Decorated 
date,  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  rich  and  intricate  character  resting 
on  a  forest  of  clustered  columns.  Part  of  it  served  as  the  parish 
church  of  St  Faith.  A  still  more  exquisite  work  of  the  Decorated 
period  is  the  crypt  of  St  Stephen's  chapel  at  Westminster,  than 
which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  perfect  in  design 
or  more  elaborate  in  ornamentation.  Having  happily  escaped 
the  conflagration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834— before 
which  it  was  degraded  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker's  state 
dining-room — it  has  been  restored  to  its  former  sumptuousuess 
of  decoration,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural 
gems  in  England. 

Of  Scottish  cathedrals  the  only  one  that  possesses  a  crypt  is 
the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  rendered  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  novel  of  Rob  Roy  (ch.  xx.).  At  the  supposed  date 
of  the  tale,  and  indeed  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  this 
crypt  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship  by  one  of  the  three  con- 
gregations among  which  the  cathedral  was  partitioned,  and  was 
known  as  "  the  Laigb  or  Barony  Kirk."  It  extends  beneath 
the  choir  transepts  and  chapter-house;  in  consequence  of  the 
steep  declivity  on  which  the  cathedral  stands  it  is  of  unusual 
height  and  lightsomeness.  It  belongs  to  the  r3th  century,  its 
style  corresponding  to  Early  English,  and  is  simply  constnictional, 
the  building  being  adapted  to  the  locality.  In  architectural 
beauty  it  is  quite  unequalled  by  any  crypt  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  can  hardly  anywhere  be  surpassed.  It  is  an 
unusually  rich  example  of  the  style,  the  clustered  piers  and 
groining  being  exquisite  in  design  and  admirable  in  ezectition. 
The  bosses  of  the  roof  and  capitals  of  the  piers  are  very  elaborate, 
and  the  doors  are  much  enriched  with  foliage.  "  There  is  a 
solidity  in  its  architecture,  a  richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a 
variety  of  perspective  in  the  spacing  of  its  pillars,  which  make 
it  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  ardiitecture  in  these 
kingdoms  "  (Fergusson). 

In  the  centre  of  the  main  alley  stands  the  mutilated  effigy 
of  St  Mungo,  the  patron  saint  of  Glasgow,  and  at  the  south-east 
comer  is  a  weU  called  after  the  same  saint. 

Crypts  under  parish  churches  are  not  very  uncommon  in 
England,  but  they  are  usually  small  and  not  characterized  by 
any  architectural  beauty.  A  few  of  the  earlier  crypts,  however, 
deserve  notice.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  is  that 
of  the  church  of  Lastingham  near  Pickering  in  Yorkshire,  on 
the  site  of  the  monastery  founded  in  648  by  Cedd,  bishop  of  the 
East  Saxons.  The  existing  crypt,  though  exceedingly  rude 
in  structure,  is  of  considerably  later  date  than  Bishop  Cedd, 
forming  part  of  the  church  erected  by  Abbot  Stephen  of  Whitby 
in  loSo,  when  he  had  been  driven  inland  by  the  incursions  of  the 
northern  pirates.  This  crypt  is  remarkable  from  its  extending 
under  the  nave  as  well  as  the  chancel  of  the  upper  church,  the 
plan  of  which  it  accurately  reproduces,  with  the  exception  of  the 
westernmost  bay.  It  forms  a  nave  with  side  aisles  of  three  bays, 
and  an  apsidal  chancel,  lighted  by  narrow  deeply  splayed  slits. 
The  roof  of  quadripartite  vaulting  is  supported  by  four  very 
dwarf  thick  cylindrical  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  and  of 
the  responds  are  clumsy  imitations  of  classical  work  with  rude 
volutes.  Still  more  curious  is  the  crypt  beneath  the  chancel 
of  the  rJiurch  of  Repton  in  Derbyshire.  This  also  consists  of  a 
centre  and  side  aisles,  divided  by  three  arches  on  either  side. 
The  architectural  character,  however,  is  very  different  from 
that  at  Lastingham,  and  is  in  some  respects  almost  unique,  the^ 
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piers  b^ng  slender,  and  some  of  them  of  a  singular  spiral  form, 
with  a  bead  running  in  the  sunken  part  of  the  spiral.  Another 
very  extensive  and  curious  Norman  crypt  is  that  beneath  the 
chancel  of  St  Peter's-in-thc-East  at  Oxford.  This  is  five 
bays  in  length,  the  quadripartite  vaulting  being  supported 
by  eight  low,  somewhat  slender,  cylindrical  columns  with 
capitals  bearing  grotesque  animal  and  human  subjects.  Its 
dimensions  are  36  by  20  ft.  and  10  ft.  in  height.  This  crypt  has 
been  commonly  attributed  to  Grymboldt  in  the  gth  century; 
but  it  is  really  not  very  early  Norman.  Under  the  church  of 
St  Mary-le-fiow  in  London  there  is  an  interesting  Norman  crypt 
not  very  dissimilar  in  character  to  that  last  described.  Of  a  later 
date  is  the  remarkably  fine  Early  English  crypt  groined  in  stone, 
beneath  the  chancel  of  Hythe  in  Kent,  containing  a  remarkable 
collection  of  skulls  and  bones,  the  history  of  which  is  quite 
uncertain.  There  is  also  a  Decorated  crypt  beneath  the  chancel 
at  Wimborne  minster,  and  one  of  the  same  date  beneath  the 
southern  chancel  aisle  at  Grantham, 

Among  the  more  remarkable  French  ciypts  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Auxerre,  said  to  date  from  the  original 
foundation  in  1085 ;  of  Bayeux,  attributed  to  Odo,  bbhop  of  that 
see,  uterine  brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  where  twelve 
columns  with  rude  capitals  support  a  vaulted  roof;  of  Chartres, 
running  under  the  choir  and  its  aisles,  frequently  assigned  to 
Bishop  Fulbert  in  1029,  but  more  probably  coeval  with  the 
superstructure;  andofBourges,  where  the  crypt  is  in  the  Pointed 
style,  extending  beneath  the  choir.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  attached  to  Queen  Matilda's  foundation — the  "  Abbaye 
aux  Dames ' '  at  Caen — has  a  Norman  crypt  where  the  thirty-four 
pillars  are  as  closely  set  as  those  at  Worcester.  The  church  of 
St  Eutropius  at  Saintes  has  also  a  crypt  of  the  nth  centiuy,  of 
very  large  dimensions,  which  deserves  special  notice;  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  exhibit  very  curious  carvings.  Earlier  than  any 
already  mentioned  is  that  of  5t  Gervase  of  Rouen,  considered 
by  E.  A.  Freeman  "  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  work  to  be  seen  north 
of  the  Alps,"  It  is  apsidal,  and  in  its  walls  are  layers  of  Roman 
brick.  It  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  two  of  the  earliest 
apostles  of  Gaul— St  Mello  and  St  Avitian.  There  are  numerous 
crypts  in  Germany.  One  at  Gottingen  may  be  mentioned,  where 
cylindrical  shafts  with  capitals  of  singular  design  support 
"vaulting  of  great  elegance  and  lightness"  (Fergusson),  the 
curves  being  those  of  a  horseshoe  arch.  The  crypts  of  the 
cathedrals  or  churches  at  Hedberstadt,  Hildesheim  and  Naum- 
burg  also  deserve  to  be  noticed;  that  of  Liibeck  may  be  rather 
called  a  lower  choir.     It  is  30  ft.  high  and  vaulted. 

The  Italian  crypts,  when  found,  as  a  rule  reproduce  the 
"  confessio  "  of  the  primitive  churches.  That  beneath  the 
chancel  of  S.  Michele  at  Favia  is  an  excellent  typical  example, 
probably  dating  from  the  lothcentury.  Itisapsidalandvaulted, 
and  is  seven  bays  in  length.  That  at  S.  Zeno  at  Verona  (c.  1138) 
is  stiU  more  remarkable;  its  vaulted  roof  is  upborne  by  forty 
columns,  with  curiously  carved  capitals.  It  is  approached  from 
the  west  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  and  contains  many  ancient 
monuments.  S.  Miniato  at  Florence,  begun  in  1013,  has  a  very 
spacious  crypt  at  the  east  end,  forming  virtually  a  second  choir. 
It  is  seven  bays  in  length  and  vaulted.  The  most  remarkable 
crypt  in  Italy,  however,  is  perhaps  that  of  St  Mark's,  Venice. 
The  plan  of  this  is  almost  a  Greek  cross.  Four  rows  of  nine 
columns  each  run  from  end  to  end,  and  two  rows  of  three  each 
occupy  the  arms  of  the  cross,  supporting  low  stunted  arches 
on  which  rests  the  pavement  of  the  church  above.  This  also 
constitutes  a  lower  church,  containing  a  chorus  canlorvm  formed 
by  a  low  stone  screen,  not  unlike  that  of  S.  Clemente  at  Rome 
(see  Basilica),  enclosing  a  massive  stone  altar  with  four  low 
columns.  This  crypt  is  reasonably  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
church  founded  by  the  doge  P.  Orseolo  in  Q77.  There  are  also 
crypts  deserving  notice  at  the  cathedrab  of  Brescia,  Fiesole 
and  Modena,  and  the  churches  of  S.  Ambrogio  and  S.  Eustorgio 
at  Milan.  The  former  was  unfortunately  modernized  by  5t 
Charles  Borromeo.  The  crypt  at  Assisi  is  really  a  second  church 
at  a  lower  level,  and  being  built  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hitl  is  well 
lighted.     The  whole  fabric  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Italian 


Gothic,  and  both  the  lower  and  upper  churches  are  covered  with 
rich  frescoes. 

Domestic  crypts  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Medieval  houses 
had  as  a  rule  their  chief  rooms  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  upon  vaulted  substructures,  which  were  used  as  cellars 
and  storerooms.  These  were  sometimes  partially  underground, 
sometimes  enrirely  above  it.  The  underground  vaults  often 
remain  when  all  the  superstructure  has  been  swept  away,  and 
from  their  Gothic  character  are  frequently  mistaken  for  ecclesi- 
astical buildings.  The  older  English  towns  are  full  of  crypts  of 
this  character,  now  used  as  cellars.  They  occur  in  Oxford  and 
Rochester,  are  very  abundant  in  the  older  parts  of  Bristol,  and, 
according  to  J.  H.  Parker,  "  nearly  the  whole  city  of  Chester 
is  built  upon  a  series  of  them  with  the  Rows  or  passages  made 
on  the  top  of  the  vaults  "  {Domestk  Arckileclwe,  iii.  91).  The 
crypt  of  Gerard's  Hall  in  London,  destroyed  in  the  construction 
of  New  Cannon  Street,  figured  by  Parker  {Dom.  Arch.  ii.  185), 
was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  lower  storey  of  the  residence  of 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  was  divided 
down  the  middle  by  a  row  of  four  slender  cylindrical  columns 
supporting  a  very  graceful  vault.  The  finest  example  of  a 
secular  crypt  now  remaining  in  England  is  that  beneath  the 
Guildhall  of  London.  The  date  of  this  is  early  in  the  15th 
century — 1411.  It  is  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  divided  into 
four  alleys  by  two  rows  of  clustered  shafts  supporting  a  rich 
lieme  vault  with  ribs  of  considerable  intricacy.  There  is  a  fine 
vaulted  crypt  of  the  same  date  and  of  similar  character  beneath 
St  Mary's  Hall,  the  GuUdhall  of  the  city  of  Coventry.        (E.  V.) 

CR7PTGIA  (Gr.  Kptjirttai,  to  hide),  a  kind  of  secret  police 
in  ancient  Sparta,  founded,  according  to  Aristotle,  by  Lycurgua; 
there  is,  however,  no  real  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin. 
The  institution  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  ephors,  who, 
on  entering  ofiice,  annually  proclaimed  war  against  the  helots 
(serf-class)  and  thus  absolved  from  the  guilt  of  murder  any 
Spartan  who  should  slay  a  helot.  It  was  instituted  primarily 
as  a  precaution  against  the  ever-present  danger  of  a  helot  revolt, 
and  secondarily  perhaps  as  a  training  for  young  Spartans,  who 
were  sent  out  by  the  ephors  to  keep  watch  on  the  helots  and 
assassinate  any  who  might  appear  dangerous.  Plato  [Laws,  i. 
P'  633)  emphasizes  the  former  aspect,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  at  all  events  after  the  revolt  of  464  (see  Cimon), 
its  more  sinister  purpose  was  predominant,  as  wc  may  gather 
from  the  secret  massacre  of  2000  helots  who,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  ephors,  claimed  to  have  rendered  distinguished  service 
(Thuc.  iv.  80). 

See  Helots;  Epiior;  also  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Gh. 
CoTUl.  Hist.  (London,  1896);  G.  Gilbert,  Gk.  Const.  Aniiq.  (Eng. 
trans.,  London,  1895). 

CRTPTOBRAKCHUS,  a  genus  of  thoroughly  aquatic,  but 
lung-breathing  tailed  Batrachia,  of  the  family  Ampkiumidae, 
characterized  by  a  heavy,  flattened  build,  a  very  porous  tuber- 
cular skin,  with  a  frilled  fold  along  each  side,  short  stout  limbs 
with  four  very  short  fingers  and  five  very  short  toes,  and  minute 
eyes  without  lids.  The  vertebrae  are  biconcave,  and  although 
the  gills  are  lost  in  the  adult,  ossified  gill-arches,  two  to  four  in 
number,  persist.  A  strong  series  of  vomerine  teeth  extends 
across  the  palate.  Three  species  of  this  genus  are  known.  One 
is  the  well-known  fossil  of  Oeningen  first  described  as  Homo 
dUumi  testis  and  shown  by  Cuvier  to  be  neariy  related  to  the 
gigantic  salamander  of  Japan,  Cryptobranckus  maximus,  which 
has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  China  also;  the  third  is  the 
hellbender,  mud-puppy  or  water-dog  of  North  America,  C. 
allegkcniensis,  also  known  under  the  name  of  Menopoma.  Both 
the  fossil  C.  scheuckzeri  and  C.  maximiis  grow  to  a  length  of 
over  5  ft.  and  are  by  far  the  largest  Urodeles  known,  whilst 
C.  aUegkaniensis  reaches  the  respectable  length  of  18  in. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  rosary-like  strings.  They  have  been 
found,  in  Japan,  deposited  in  deep  holes  in  the  water,  where 
they  form  large  clumps  (70  to  80  eggs)  round  which  the  female 
coils  herself.  The  gigantic  salamander  has  also  bred  in  the 
Amsterdam  zoological  gardens,  the  eggs  numbering  upwards  of 
500;  the  male,  it  is  stated,  took  charge  of  the  eggs,  and  for  the 
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ten  weeks  which  elapsed  before  the  release  of  the  last  larva,  he 
kept  close  to  them,  at  times  crawling  among  the  coiled  mass  of 
egg-strings  or  lifting  them  up,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
aeration.  The  larva  on  leaving  the  egg  is  about  an  inch  long, 
provided  with  three  branched  external  gills  on  each  side,  and 
showing  mere  rudiments  of  the  four  limbs. 

CRTFTOGRAPHT  (from  Gr.  Kpwrrot,  hidden,  and  ypiiil>uv, 
to  write),  or  writing  in  cipher,  called  also  steganography  (from 
Gr.  aTtyiini,  a  covering),  the  art  of  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  incomprehensible  except  to  those  who  possess  the  key  to  the 
system  employed.  The  unravelling  of  the  writing  is  c^ed 
deciphering.  Cryptography  having  become  a  distinct  art, 
Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  classed  it  (under  the  name  ciphers)  as 
a  part  of  grammar.  Secretmodesof  communicationhavebeen  in 
use  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Lacedemonians  had  a  method 
called  the  scyiaU,  from  the  staff  (cruvrdXir)  employed  in  construct- 
ing and  deciphering  the  message.  When  the  Spartan  ephora 
wished  to  forward  their  orders  to  their  comntanders  abroad,  they 
wound  slantwise  a  narrow  strip  of  parchment  upon  the  aKoriOtyi 
so  that  the  edges  met  dose  together,  and  the  message  was  then 
added  in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of  the  line  of  writing  was 
on  the  edges  of  the  parchment.  When  unwound  the  scroll 
consisted  of  broken  letters;  and  in  that  ccmdition  it  was 
despatched  to  its  destination,  the  general  to  whose  bands  it 
came  deciphciing  it  by  means  of  a  trnn-AXi;  exactly  corresponding 
to  that  lued  by  the  ephors.  Polybius  has  enumerated  other 
methods  of  cryptography. 

The  art  was  in  use  also  amongst  the  Romans.  Upon  the 
revival  of  letters  methods  of  secret  correspondence  were  intro- 
duced into  private  business,  diplomacy,  plots,  &c.;  and  as  the 
study  of  this  art  has  always  presented  attractions  to  the 
ingenious,  a  curious  body  of  literature  has  been  the  result. 

John  Trithcmius  (d.  1516),  the  abbot  of  Spanheim,  was  the 
first  important  writer  on  cryptography.  His  Polygraphia, 
published  in  1518,  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  has 
suf^lied  the  basis  upon  which  subsequent  writers  have  worked. 
It  was  begun  at  the  desire  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria;  but 
Trithemius  did  not  at  first  intend  to  publish  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  public  interests.  A  SUgancgraphia 
published  at  Lyons  (?i55i)  and  later  at  Frankfort  (1606),  is 
also  attributed  to  him.  The  next  treatises  of  importance  were 
those  of  Giovanni  Battista  della  Porta,  the  Neapolitan  mathe- 
matician, who  wrote  De/urtivis  iitterarum  mttis,  1563;  and  of 
Blaise  de  Vigenere,  whose  Traitt  des  chtffres  appeared  in  Paris, 
1587.  Bacon  proposed  an  ingenious  system  of  cryptography 
on  the  plan  of  what  is  called  the  double  cipher;  but  while  thus 
lending  to  the  art  the  Influence  of  his  great  name,  he  gave  an 
intimation  as  to  the  general  opinion  formed  of  it  and  as  to  the 
classes  of  men  who  used  it.  For  when  prosecuting  the  earl  of 
Somerset  in  the  matter  of  the  poisoning  of  Overbury,  he  urged 
it  as  an  aggravation  of  the  crime  that  the  earl  and  Overbury 
"  had  cyphers  and  jargons  for  the  king  and  queen  and  all  the 
great  men, — things  seldom  used  but  either  by  princes  and  their 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  or  by  such  as  work  or  practise  against 
or,  at  least,  upon  princes." 

Other  eminent  Englishmen  were  afterwards  connected  with 
-the  art.  John  Wilkins,  subsequently  bishop  of  Chester,  published 
in  1641  an  anonymous  treatise  entitled  Mercury,  or  The  Secret 
and  Swift  Messenger, — a  small  but  comprehensive  work  on  the 
subject,  and  a  timely  gift  to  the  diplomatists  and  leaders  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  deciphering  of  many  of  the  royalist  papers 
of  that  period,  such  as  the  letters  that  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the 
parliament  at  the  battle  of  Naseby,  has  by  Henry  Stubbe  been 
charged  on  the  celebrated  matiiematician  Dr  John  Wallis 
{Athen.  Oxon.  iJi.  1073),  whose  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
cipher-writing  is  referred  to  by  himself  in  the  Oxford  edition  of 
his  mathematical  works,  16S9,  p.  659;  as  also  by  John  Davys. 
Dr  Wallis  elsewhere  states  that  this  art,  formerly  scarcely  known 
toanybut  the secretariesof  princes,  &c.,  had  grown  very  common 
and  famihar  during  the  civil  commotions,  "  so  that  now  there  is 
scarce  a  person  of  quality  but  is  more  or  less  acquainted  with  it, 
and  doth,  as  there  is  occasion,  make  use  of  it."    Subsequent 


writers  on  the  subject  are  J(dm  Faiconer  (CryptommyHs  patt- 
faela),  1685;  John  Davys  (An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Decypha^g: 
in  vihieh  is  inserted  a  Discourse  of  Dr  Waiiis),  1737;  Philip 
Thicknesse  (A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Decyphering  and  ef  Writing 
inCypher),  1773;  William  Blair  (the  writer  of  the  (smprehcnsive 
article  "Cipher"  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia),  1819;  and  G.  von 
Marten  (Cours  diplomatique),  j8o>  (a  fourth  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1851).  Perhaps  the  best  modem  work  on  this 
subject  b  the  Kryptographik  of  J.  L.  KlUber  (Tubingen,  1809), 
who  was  drawn  into  the  investigation  by  inclination  and  official 
circumstances.  In  this  work  the  different  methods  of  crypto- 
graphy are  classified.  Amongst  others  of  lesser  merit  who 
have  treated  of  this  art  may  be  named  Gustavus  Selenus  (i.e. 
Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick),  1624;  Cospi,  translated  by 
Nicerou  in  1641;  the  marquis  of  Worchester,  1659;  Kircher, 
r663;  Schott,  1665;  Ludwig  Heinrich  Hiller,  1682;  Comiers, 
1690;  Baring,  1737;  Conrad,  1739,  &c.  See  also  a  paper  on 
Eiitobelhan  Cipher-books  by  A.  J.  Butler  in  the  Bibliographical 
Society's  Transactions,  London,  1901. 

Schemes  of  cryptography  are  endless  in  their  variety.  Bacon 
lays  down  the  following  as  the  "  virtues  "  to  be  looked  for  in 
them: — "  that  they  be  not  laborious  to  write  and  read;  that 
they  be  impossible  to  decipher;  and,  in  some  cases,  that  they 
be  without  suspicion."  These  principles  are  more  or  less  disre- 
garded by  all  the  modes  that  have  been  advanced,  including 
that  of  Bacon  himself,  which  has  been  unduly  extolled  by  his 
admirers  as  "  one  of  the  most  Ingenious  methods  of  writing  in 
cypher,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  decyphered,  of  any  yet 
contrived  "  (Thicknesse,  p.  13). 

The  simplest  and  commonest  of  all  the  ciphers  is  that  in  which 
the  writer  selects  in  place  of  the  proper  letters  certain  other 
letters  in  regular  advance.  This  method  of  transposition  was 
used  by  Julius  Caesar.  He,"  pcrquartamelementorumliteram," 
wrote  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  and  so  on.  There  are  instances  of  this 
arrangement  in  the  Jewish  rabbis,  and  even  in  the  sacred  writers. 
An  illustration  of  it  occurs  in  Jeremiah  (xxv.  a6),  where  the 
prophet,  to  conceal  the  meaning  of  his  prediction  from  all  but 
the  initiated,  writes  Sheshak  instead  of  Babel  (Babylon),  the 
place  meant;  i.e-  in  place  of  using  the  second  and  tweUth  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  {b,  b,  i)  from  the  bf^nrdog,  be  wrote 
the  second  and  twelfth  (sk,  sh,  k)  from  the  end.  To  this  kind  of 
cipher-writing  Buxtorf  gives  the  name  Athbash  (from  a  the  first 
letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  Ih  the  last;  6  the  second  from 
the  beguming,  and  h  the  second  from  the  end).  Another  Jewish 
cabalism  of  like  nature  was  called  Albam;  of  which  an  example 
is  in  Isaiah  vil.  6,  where  Tabeal  is  written  for  Remaliah.  In  its 
adaptation  to  English  this  method  of  transposition,  of  which 
there  are  many  modifications,  is  comparatively  easy  to  decipher. 
A  rough  key  may  be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  respec- 
tive quantities  of  letters  in  a  type-founder's  bill,  or  a  printer's 
"  case."  The  decipherer's  first  business  is  to  classify  the  letters 
of  the  secret  message  in  the  order  of  their  frequency.  The  letter 
that  occurs  oftenest  is  e;  and  the  next  in  order  of  frequency  is  t. 
The  following  groups  come  after  these,  separated  from  each  other 
by  degrees  of  decreasing  recurrence; — a,  o,  n,  t;  r,  s,  h;  d,  I; 
c,vi,u,m;f,y,g,p,bjv,k;x,g,j,t.  All  the  single  letters  must 
be  a,  /  or  0.  Letters  occurring  together  are  ee,  00,  _ff,  U,  ss,  &c. 
The  commonest  words  of  two  letters  are  (roughly  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  frequency)  of,  to,  in,  it,  is,  be,  he,  by,  or,  as, 
at,  an,  so,  &c.  The  commonest  words  of  three  letters  are  the 
and  and  (in  great  excess), /or,  are,  but,  all,  not,  &:c.;  and  of  four 
letters— /Aol,  with,  from,  have,  this,  Ihty,  &c.  Familiarity  with 
the  composition  of  the  laoguage  will  suggest  numerous  other 
points  that  are  of  value  to  the  decipherer.  He  may  obtain  other 
hints  from  Poe's  tale  called  The  Gold  Bug.  As  to  messages  in  the 
continental  languages  constructed  upon  this  system  of  trans- 
position, rtdes  for  deciphering  may  be  derived  from  Bieithaupt's 
Ars  decifraloria  (1737),  and  other  treatises. 

Bacon  remarks  that  though  ciphers  were  commonly  in  letters 
and  alphabets  yet  they  might  be  in  words.  Upon  this  baas 
codes  have  been  constructed,  classified  words  taken  from 
dictionaries  being  made  to  represent  complete  ideas.    In  recent 
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years  such  codes  hive  been  adapted  by  meiciiants  and  others  to 
communicatioDS  by  telegraph,  and  have  served  the  purpose  not 
only  of  keeping  business  afiairs  piivate,  but  also  of  reducing 
the  ezcesHVe  cost  of  telegraphic  messages  to  distant  markets. 
Obviously  this  class  of  ciphers  presents  greater  difficulties  to 
the  skill  of  the  dedpherec. 

Figures  and  other  cfaaractets  have  been  also  used  as  letters; 
and  with  them  ranges  of  numerals  have  been  combined  as  the 
representatives  of  syllables,  parts  of  words,  words  themselves, 
and  complete  phrases.  Under  this  head  must  be  placed  the 
de^>atches  of  Giovanni  Michael,  the  Venetian  ambassador  to 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  documents  which  have  only 
of  late  years  been  deciphered.  Many  of  the  private  letters 
and  papers  from  the  pen  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  who  were 
adepts  in  the  use  of  ciphers,  are  of  the  same  description.  One  of 
that  monarch's  letters,  a  document  of  considerable  interest,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  numerals  purposely  complicated,  was  in  1858 
deciphered  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  the  inventor  of  the  ingeni- 
ous crypto -machine,  and  printed  by  the  Fhilobiblon  Society. 
Other  letters  of  the  like  character  have  been  published  in  the 
First  Report  of  the  Royai  Commission  on  HisUirical  Matimcripls 
(1870).  In  the  second  and  subsequent  reports  of  the  same  com- 
mission several  keys  to  ciphers  have  been  catalogued,  which 
seem  to  refer  themselves  to  the  methods  of  cryptography  under 
notice.  In  this  connexion  also  should  be  mentioned  the  "  char- 
acters," which  the  diarist  Pepys  drew  up  when  clerk  to  Sir 
George  Downing  and  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  to 
the  admiralty,  and  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  his  journal. 
Pepys  describes  one  of  them  as  "  a  great  large  character,"  over 
which  be  spent  much  time,  .but  which  was  at  length  finished, 
ajth  April  1660;  "it  being,"  says  he,  "  very  handsomely  done 
and  a  very  good  one  in  itself,  but  that  not  truly  alphabetical." 

Shorthand  marks  and  other  arbitrary  characters  have  also 
been  largely  imported  into  cryptographic  systems  to  represent 
both  letters  and  words,  but  more  commonly  the  latter.  This 
plan  is  said  to  have  been  first  put  into  use  by  the  old  Roman  poet 
Ennius.  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  method  of  Cicero's  freedman. 
Tiro,  who  seems  to  have  systematized  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors. A  large  quantity  of  these  characters  have  been 
engraved  in  Gruter's  Inscriptiones.  The  correspondence  of 
Chariemagne  was  in  part  made  up  of  marks  of  this  nature.  In 
Rees's  Cychpaedia  sp)ecimens  were  engraved  of  the  cipher  used 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey  at  the  court  of  Vienna  in  r^i^,  of  that  used 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  at  Paris  in  1563,  and  of  that  of  Sir  Edward 
Stafford  in  1586;  in  all  of  which  arbitrary  marks  are  introduced. 
The  first  English  system  of  shorthand — Bright's  Ckaracterie, 
1588 — almost  belongs  to  the  same  category  of  ciphers.  A 
favourite  system  of  Charies  I.,  used  by  him  during  the  year  1646, 
was  one  made  up  of  an  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  which 
were  represented  by  four  simple  strokes  varied  in  length,  slope 
and  position.  This  alphabet  is  engraved  in  Clive's  Linear  System 
of  Shorthand  (r83o),  having  been  found  amongst  the  royal  manu- 
scripts in  the  British  Museum.  An  interest  attaches  to  this 
cipher  from  the  fact  that  it  was  employed  in  the  well-known 
letter  addressed  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  in  which 
the  former  made  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

CompUcations  have  been  introduced  into  ciphers  by  the  em- 
ployment of  "  dummy  "  letters, — "  nulls  and  insignificants," 
as  Bacon  terms  them.  Other  devices  have  been  introduced  to 
perplex  the  decipherer,  such  as  spelling  words  backwards,  making 
fabe  divisiotis  between  words,  &c.  The  greatest  security  against 
the  decipherer  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  elaborate  tables  of 
letters,  arranged  in  the  form  of  the  multiplication  table,  the 
message  beingconstructed  by  theaid  of  preconcerted  key- words. 
Details  of  the  working  of  these  ciphers  may  be  found  in  the 
treatises  named  in  this  article.  The  deciphering  of  them  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  tasks.  A  method  of  this  kind  is  explained 
in  the  Latin  and  English  lives  of  Dr  John  Barwick,  whose 
correspondence  with  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  was 
carried  on  in  cryptography.  In  a  letter  dated  zoth  February 
i6sq/6o,  Hyde,  alluding  to  the  skill  of  his  political  opponents 
in  deciphering,  says  that  "  nobody  needs  to  fear  them,  if  they 


write  carefully  in  good  cyphers."  In  his  next  he  allays  h!» 
correspondent's  apprehensiveness  as  to  the  dedphcring  of  their 
letters. 

"  I  confess  to  you.  as  I  am  sure  no  copy  could  be  gotten  of  any 


o  1  did  a 


side  the  water.     But  I  was  as  confident,  till 

,  mot  decypht 

a  letter  that  is  welt  written,  or  lind  that  100  stands  for  Sir  H.  Vani 


you  tell  1 


lieve  it,  that  the  devil  himself 


[bmk  it  probable  that  they 

'  -  '  -  Ident.  tiU 

decypher 


spoken  with  some  of  them,  but  liave  found  ther 
banks;  nor  did  1  ever  hear  that  more  of  the  King's  letters  that 
were  found  at  Naseby,  than  those  which  they  found  decyphered, 
or  found  the  cyphers  in  which  they  were  wnt,  were  decyphered. 
And  I  very  well  rememlier  that  in  the  volume  they  publishen  there- 
was  much  left  in  cypher  which  could  not  be  understood,  and  which 
I  believe  they  would  tiave  explained  if  it  had  been  in  their  power." 

An  excellent  modification  of  the  key-word  prindple  was  con- 
structed by  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Beaufort. 

Ciphers  have  been  constructed  on  the  prindple  of  altering 
the  places  of  the  letters  without  changing  thdr  powers.  The- 
messageisfirstwritten  Chinese-wise,  upward  and  downward,  and 
the  letters  are  then  combined  in  given  rows  from  left  to  right. 
In  the  celebrated  cipher  used  by  the  earl  of  Argyll  when  plot- 
ting against  James  II.,  he  altered  the  positions  of  the  words. 
Sentences  of  an  indifferent  nature  were  constructed,  but  the 
real  meaning  of  the  message  was  to  be  gathered  from  words, 
placed  at  certain  intervals.  This  method,  which  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  Cardan,  is  sometimes  called  the  trellis  or  card- 
board cipher. 

The  wheel-dpher,  which  is  an  Italian  invention,  the  string- 
cipher,  the  cirde-dpher  and  many  others  arc  fully  explained, 
with  the  necessary  diagrams,  in  the  authorities  named  above — 
moreparticularlybyKHlberinhis.Kry^to^a^A*t.        (J,  E.  B.) 

CRTPTOHERIA,  or  Japanese  Cedax,  a  genus  of  conifers, 
containing  a  single  species,  C.  japonica,  native  of  China  and 
Japan,  which  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  1844.  It  is  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  trees  in  Japan,  reaching  a  height  of  100  or  more  feet, 
usually  divested  of  branches  along  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
and  crowned  with  a  conical  head.  The  narrow,  pointed  leaves  are 
spirally  arranged  and  persist  for  four  or  five  years;  the  cones 
are  small,  globose  and  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  the- 
scales  are  thickened  at  the  extremity  and  divided  into  sharply 
pointed  lobes,  three  tofive  seeds  are  borneon  each  scale.  Crypto- 
meria  is  extensively  used  in  Japan  for  reaSoresting  denuded 
lands,  as  it  is  a  valuable  timber  tree;  it  is  also  planted  to  form 
avenues  along  the  public  roads.  In  Veitch's  Manual  ofConiferae 
(ed.  2,  igoo,  p.  365)  reference  is  made  to  "  an  avenue  of  Crypto- 
merias  7  m.  in  extent  near  Lake  Hakone  "  in  which  "  the  trees, 
are  more  than  100  ft.  high,  with  perfectly  straight  trutUcs  crowned 
with  conical  heads  of  foliage."  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  in  hb 
Forest  Flora  of  Japan,  says,  "  Japan  owes  much  of  the  beauty 
of  its  groves  and  gardens  to  the  Cryptomeria.  Nowhere  is  there- 
a  more  solemn  and  impressive  group  of  trees  than  that  which 
surrounds  the  temples  and  tombs  at  Nikko  where  they  rise  to  a 
height  of  100  to  125  ft.;  it  is  a  statdy  tree  with  no  rival  except 
in  the  sequoias  of  California."  Many  curious  varieties  have- 
been  obtained  by  Japanese  horticulturists,  including  some- 
dwari  shrubby  forms  not  exceeding  a  few  feet  in  height.  When 
grown  in  Great  Britain  Cryptomeria  requires  a  deep,  well-drained' 
soil  with  plenty  of  moisture,  and  protection  from  cold  winds. 

CRYPTO-PORTICOS  [Or.  xprnrbs,  concealed,  and  Lat., 
poTticus),  an  architectural  term  for  a  concealed  or  covered 
passage,  generally  underground,  though  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  the  open  air.  One  of  the  best-known  examples  is  the- 
crjrpto-porticus  under  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  in  Rome.  In 
Hadrian's  villa  in  Rome  they  formed  the  prindpal  private- 
intercommunication  between  the  several  buildings. 

CRTSTAL-QAZIHO,  or  Scrving,  the  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  induction  of  visual  halludnations  by  concentrating  the* 
gaze  on  any  dear  deep,  such  as  a  crystal  or  a  ball  of  polished, 
rock  crystal.  Some  persons  do  not  even  find  a  clear  deep- 
necessary,  and  are  content  to  gaze  at  the  palm  of  the  band,  for- 
example,  when  hallucinatory  pictures,  as  they  dedare,  emerge.. 
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Among  objects  used  ai%  a  pool  of  ink  in  the  hand  (Egypt),  the 
liver  of  an  animal  (tribes  of  the  North-West  Indian  frontier), 
a  bole  filled  with  water  (Polynesia),  quartz  crystals  (the  Apaches 
and  the  Euahlayi  tribe  of  New  South  Wales),  a  smooth  slab  of 
polished  black  stone  (the  Huitle-che  of  South  America),  water 
in  a  vessel  (Zulus  and  Siberians),  a  crystal  (the  Incas),  a  mirror 
(classical  Greece  and  the  middle  ages),  the  finger-nail,  a  sword- 
blade,  a  ring-stone,  a  glass  of  sherry,  in  fact  almost  anything. 
Much  depends  on  what  the  "  seer  "  is  accustomed  to  use,  and 
some  persons  who  can  "  scry  "  in  a  glass  ball  or  a  glass  water- 
bottle  cannot  "  scry  "  in  ink. 

The  practice  of  inducing  pictorial  hallucinations  by  such 
methods  as  these  has  been  traced  among  the  natives  of  North 
and  South  America,  Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  among  the  Maoris, 
who  sometimes  use  a.  drop  of  blood,  and  in  Polynesia,  and  is  thus 
practically  of  world-wide  diffusion.  This  fact  was  not  observed 
(that  is,  the  collections  of  examples  were  not  made)  till  recently, 
when  experiments  in  private  non-spiritualist  circles  drew 
attention  to  crystal-gazing,  a  practice  always  popular  among 
peasants,  and  known  historically  to  have  survived  through 
classical  uid  mediev^  times,  and,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  Dr 
Dee,  after  the  Reformation. 

The  early  church  condemned  specuiarU  (mirror-gazers),  and 
Aubrey  and  the  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon  contain  "  scrying  " 
anecdotes  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  while  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  story.  My  Auitl  Margaret's  Mirror,  is  based  on  a  tradition 
of  about  1750  in  a  noble  Scottish  family.  The  practice,  in  all 
times  and  countries,  was  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  The 
gazer  detected  unknown  criminals,  or  described  remote  events, 
or  even  professed  to  foretell  things  future.  Sometimes  the 
supposed  magician  or  medicine  man  himself  did  the  scrying; 
occasionally  he  enabled  his  client  to  see  for  himself;  often  a 
child  was  selected  as  the  scryer.  The  process  was  usually 
explained  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  a  spirit,  angel  or  devil, 
and  many  unessential  formulae,  invocations,  "  calls,"  written 
charrna  with  cabbalistic  signs,  and  fumigations,  were  employed. 
These  things  may  have  had  some  effect  by  way  of  suggestion; 
the  scryer  may  have  been  brought  by  them  into  an  appropriate 
frame  of  mind;  but,  as  a  whole,  they  are  tedious  and  superfluous. 

A  person  can  either  induce  the  pictorial  hallucinations  (he 
may  discover  his  capacity  by  accident,  like  George  Sand,  as  she 
tells  in  her  Memoirs — and  other  cases  are  known),  or  he  cannot 
induce  them,  though  he  stare  till  his  eyes  water.  It  is  ahnost 
tmiversally  found,  m  cases  of  successful  experiment,  that  the 
glass  ball,  for  example,  takes  a  milky  or  misty  aspect,  that  it  then 
grows  black,  reflections  disa[4>earing,  and  that  then  the  pictures 
emerge.  Some  people  arrive  at  seeing  the  glass  ball  milky  or 
misty,  and  can  go  no  further.  Others  see  pictures  of  persons  or 
landscapes,  only  in  black  and  white,  and  motionless.  Others 
see  in  the  glass  coloured  figures  of  men,  women  and  animals  in 
motion;  while  in  rarer  cases  the  ball  disa^iears  from  view,  and 
the  scryer  finds  himself  apparently  looking  at  an  actual  scene. 
In  a  few  attested  cases  two  persons  have  shared  the  same  vision. 
In  experiments  with  magnifying  glasses,  and  through  spars, 
the  ordinary  effects  of  magnifying  and  of  alteration  of  view  are 
sometimes  produced;  sometimes  they  are  not.  The  evidence, 
of  course,  is  necessarily  only  that  of  the  scryers  themselves, 
but  repeated  experiments  by  persons  of  probity,  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  topic,  combined  with  the  worid-wide  existence  of  the 
practice,  prove  that  hallucmatory  pictures  are  reaily  induced. 

It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  determine,  before  experiment, 
whether  any  given  man  or  woman  will  prove  capable  of  the 
hallucinatory  experiences.  Many  subjects  with  strong  powers 
of  "  visualization,"  or  seeing  things  "  in  the  mind's  eye,"  cannot 
scry;  others  are  successful  in  various  degrees.  We  might  expect 
persons  who  have  experienced  spontaneous  visual  hallucinations, 
of  the  kind  vulgarly  styled  "  ghosts  "  or  "  wraiths,"  to  succeed 
in  inducing  pictures  in  a  glass  ball.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such 
persons  sometimes  can  and  sometimes  cannot  see  pictures  in 
the  way  of  crystal-gazing;  while  many  who  can  see  in  the  crystal 
have  had  no  spontaneous  hallucinations.  It  is  useless  to  make 
e]q>eriments  with  hysterical  and  visionary  pet^le,  "  whose  word 


no  man  relies  on";  they  may  h&ve  the  hallucinatory  experi- 
ences, but  they  would  say  that  they  had  in  any  case. 

The  nearest  analogy  to  crystal  visions,  as  described,  is  the 
common  experience  of "  hypnagogic  illusions  "  (cf.  Alfred  Maury, 
Les  Rites  el  lesommeil).  With  dosed  eyes,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  many  people  see  faces,  landscapes  and  other  things 
flash  upon  their  view,  pictures  often  brilliant,  but  of  very  brief 
duration  and  rapid  mutation.  Sometimes  the  subject  opens 
his  eyes  to  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  vision  of  this  kind.  People 
who  cannot  scry  may  have  these  hyprtagogic  illusions,  and,  so 
far,  may  partly  understand  the  experience  of  the  scryer  who  is 
wide  awake.  But  the  visions  of  the  scryer  often  endure  for  a 
considerable  time.  He  or  she  may  put  the  glass  down  and  con- 
verse, and  may  find  the  picture  still  there  when  the  ball  is  taken 
up  again.  New  figures  may  join  the  figure  first  seen,  as  when 
one  enters  a  room.  In  these  respects,  and  in  the  awakeness 
of  the  scryer,  crystal  pictures  differ  from  hypnagogic  illusions. 
In  other  ways  the  experiences  coincide,  the  pictures  are  either 
fanciful,  like  illustrations  of  some  unread  history  or  romance,  or 
are  revivals  of  remembered  places  and  faces. 

Occasionally,  in  hypnagogic  illosions,  the  observer  can  see 
the  picture  develop  rapidly  out  of  a  blot  of  light  or  colour, 
beheld  by  the  closed  eyes.  One  or  two  scryers  think  that  they, 
too,  can  trace  the  picture  as  it  develops  on  the  suggestion  of  some 
passage  of  light,  colour  or  shadow  in  the  glass  or  crystal.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  scryer  cannot  detect  any  process  of  development 
from  such  points  de  mire;  though  this  may  be  the  actual  process. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  little  doubt  that  successful  crystal- 
gazing  is  the  exertion  of  a  not  uncommon  though  far  from 
universal  faculty,  like  those  of  "  chromatic  audition  "  — the  vivid 
association  of  certain  sounds  with  certain  ooloura — and  the 
mental  seeing  of  figures  arranged  in  coloured  diagrams  (Galton, 
Inquiry  wito  Human  Fatuity,  pp.  114-154).  The  experience 
of  hjrpnagogic  illusions  also  seems  far  more  rare  than  ordinary 
dreaming  in  sleep.  Unfortunately,  while  these  phenomena  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  officially  scientific  characters,  in 
England  orthodox  savants  have  disdained  to  observe  crystal- 
gazing,  while  in  France  psychologists  have  too  commordy 
experimented  with  subjects  professionally  hysterical  and  quite 
untrustworthy.  Our  remarks  are  therefore  based  mainly  on 
considerable  personal  study  of  "  scrying "  among  normal 
British  subjects  of  both  sexes,  to  whom  ihc  topic  was  previously 
unknown. 

The  superstitious  assodatioos  of  crystal-gazing,  as  of  hypnot- 
ism, appear  to  bar  the  way  to  official  sdentific  investigation, 
and  the  fluctuating  profidency  of  the  seers,  who  cannot  command 
success,  or  determine  the  causes  and  conditions  of  success  and 
failure,  tends  in  the  same  direction.  The  existence,  too,  of  paid 
professionals  who  lead  astray  silly  women,  encourages  the 
natural  sdentific  contempt  for  the  study  of  the  faculty. 

The  seeing  of  the  pictures,  as  far  as  we  have  spoken  of  it, 
appears  to  be  a  thing  unusual,  but  in  no  way  abnormal,  any 
more  than  dreams  oi  hypnagogic  illusions  are  abnormal.  Crystal 
pictures,  however,  are  commonly  dismissed  as  mere  results  of 
"  imagination,"  a  theory  which,  of  course,  is  of  no  real  assistance 
to  psychology.  Persons  of  recognised  "  imagiiiativeness,"  such 
as  novelists  and  artists,  do  not  seem  more  or  less  capable  of  the 
hallucinatory  experiences  than  thdr  sober  neighbours;  while 
persons  not  otherwise  recognizably  "  imaginative  "  (we  could 
quote  a  singularly  accurate  historian)  are  capable  of  the  experi- 
ences. It  is  unfortunate,  as  it  awakens  prejudice,  but  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion  it  is  true,  that  crystal-gazing  sometimes 
is  rewarded  with  results  which  may  be  styled  "  supra-normal." 
In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  revived  memories,  and  of 
"  objectivation  of  ideas  or  images  consdously  or  unconsdously 
in  the  mind  of  the  perdpient,"  there  occur  "  visions,  possibly 
tdepathic  or  clairvoyant,  implying  acquirement  of  knowledge 
by  supra-normal  means." ' 

A  number  of  examples  occurring  during  experiments  made 
by  the  present  writer  and  by  his  acquaintances  in  1897  were 
carefully  recorded  and  attested  by  the  signatures  of  all  concenud. 
'  pTocetdints  of  the  Soctety  for  Ftyehical  Sesmrik,  v.  486.     i 
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The  cases,  or  rather  a  selection  of  the  cases,  are  printed  in  A. 
Lang's  book,  The  Making  of  Rdigion  (xnd  ed.,  London,  190a, 
pp.  87-104).  Others  are  chronicled  in  A.  Lang's  Introduction 
to  Mr  N.  W.  Thomas's  worlt,  Crystal  Casing  (1905).  The  experi- 
ments took  this  form:  any  person  might  ask.  the  sciyer  (a  lady 
who  had  never  previously  heard  of  crystal-gazing)  "  to  see  what 
he  wets  thinking  of."  The  scryer,  who  was  a  stranger  in  a  place 
which  she  had  not  visited  before,  gave,  in  a  long  series  of  cases, 
a  description  of  the  person  or  place  on  which  the  inqiurer's 
thoughts  were  fixed.  The  descriptions,  though  three  or  four 
enUre  failures  occurred,  were  of  remarkable  accuracy  as  a  rule, 
and  contained  facts  and  incidents  unknown  to  the  inquirers, 
but  confirmed  as  accurate-  In  fact,  some  Oriental  scenes  and 
descriptions  of  incidents  were  corroborated  by  a  letter  from  India 
which  arrived  just  after  the  experiment  j  and  the  same  thing 
happened  when  the  events  described  were  occurring  in  places  less 
remote.  On  one  occasion  a  curious  set  of  incidents  were 
described,  which  happened  to  be  vividly  present  to  the  mind  of 
a  sceptical  stranger  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  room  during  the 
experiment;  events  unknown  to  the  inquirer  in  this  instance. 
As  an  example  of  the  minuteness  of  description,  an  inquirer, 
thinking  of  a  brother  in  India,  an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  hair 
had  suffered  in  an  encounter  with  a  tiger,  hod  described  to  her 
an  officer  in  undress  uniform,  with  bald  scars  through  the  hair 
on  his  temples,  such  as  be  really  bore.  The  number  and  proportion 
of  successes  was  too  high  to  admit  of  explanation  by  chance 
coincidence,  but  success  was  not  invariable.  On  one  occasion 
the  sciyer  could  see  nothing,  "  the  crystal  preserved  its  natural 
diaphaneity,"  as  Dr  Dee  says;  and  there  were  failures  with  two 
or  three  inquirers.  On  the  other  hand  no  record  was  kept  in 
several  coses  of  success. 

Whoever  can  believe  that  the  successes  were  numerous  and 
that  descriptions  were  given  correctly — not  only  of  facts  present 
to  the  minds  of  inquirers,  and  of  other  persons  present  who  were 
not  consciously  taking  a  share  in  the  experiments,  but  also  of 
facts  necessarily  unknown  to  all  concerned — must  of  course 
be  most  impressed  by  the  latter  kind  of  success.  If  the  process 
commonly  styled  "telepathy"  exists  (see  Telepathy),  that 
may  account  for  the  scryer's  power  of  seeing  facts  which  are  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer.  But  when  the  scryers  see  details  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  unknown  to  the  inquirer,  but  are  verified 
on  inquiry,  then  telepathy  perhaps  fails  to  provide  an  ex[^na- 
tion.  We  seem  to  be  confronted  with  actual  clairvoyance  (?.».), 
or  sue  d  dislatKe.  It  would  be  vain  to  form  hypotheses  as  to 
the  conditions  or  faculries  which  make  we  d  distance  possible. 
This  way  lie  metaphysics,  with  Hegel's  theory  of  the  Sensitive 
Soul,  or  Myers'  theory  of  the  Subliminal  Self,  "  The  intuitive 
soul,"  says  Hegel,  "  oversteps  the  condirions  of  time  and  space; 
it  beholds  things  remote,  things  long  past,  and  things  to  come." ' 

What  we  need,  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  is  not  a  metaphysical  hypothesis,  but  a  large, 
carefully  tested,  and  well-recorded  collection  of  examples,  made 
by  savants  of  recognized  standing.  At  present  we  are  where 
we  were  in  electrical  science,  when  Newton  produced  curious 
sparks  while  rubbing  glass  with  paper.  By  way  of  facts,  we 
have  only  a  large  body  of  unattested  anecdotes  of  supra-normal 
successes  in  crystal-gazing,  in  many  lands  and  ages;  and  the 
scanty  records  of  modem  amateur  investigators,  like  the  present 
writer.  Even  from  these,  if  the  honesty  of  all  concerned  be 
granted  (and  even  clever  dishonesty  could  not  have  produced 
many  of  the  results),  it  would  appear  that  we  are  investigating 
astrangeand  important  human  faculty.  The  writer  isacquainted 
with  no  experiments  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  discern  the 
future  (except  in  trivial  cases  as  to  events  on  the  turf,  when 
chance  coincidence  might  explain  the  successes),  and  only  with 
two  or  three  cases  in  which  there  was  an  attempt  to  help  historical 
science  and  discern  the  past  by  aid  of  psychical  methods.  The 
results  were  interesting  and  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  experi- 
ments were  few.  Ordinary  scryers  of  fancy  pictures  are  common 
enough,  but  scryers  capable  of  apparently  supra-normal  successes 

'"Philosophic  der  Geistes,"  Hegel's  Wtrke,  vii.  179,  406,  408 
(Beriin,  1845).     Cf.  Wallace's  trant£ition  {Oxford,  1894). 


ipparently  rare.  Perhaps  something  depends  on  the  inquirer 
as  well  as  the  scryer. 

The  method  of  scrying,  as  generally  practised,  is  simple. 
It  is  usual  to  place  a  glass  ball  on  a  dark  ground,  to  sit  with  the 
back  to  the  light,  to  focus  the  gaze  on  the  ball  (disregarding 
reflections,  if  these  cannot  be  excluded),  and  to  await  results. 
Perhaps  from  five  to  ten  minutes  is  a  long  enough  time  for  the 
experiment.  The  scryer  may  let  his  consciousness  play  freely, 
but  should  not  be  disturbed  by  lookers-on.  As  a  rule,  if  a  person 
has  the  faculty  he  "  sees  "  at  the  first  attempt;  if  he  fails  in 
the  first  three  or  four  efforts  he  need  not  persevere.  Solitude  is 
advisable  at  first,  but  few  people  can  find  time  amounting  to  ten 
minutes  for  solitary  studies  of  this  sort,  so  busy  and  so  gr^aiious 
is  mankind.  The  writer  has  no  experience  of  trance,  sleep  or 
auto-hypnotization  produced  in  such  experiments;  scryeis 
have  always  seemed  to  retain  their  full  normal  consciousness. 
As  regards  scepticism  concerning  the  faculty  we  may  quote 
what  Mr  Galton  says  about  the  faculty  of  visualization:  "  Scien- 
tific men  as  a  class  have  feeble  power  of  visual  reproduction. 
.  .  .  They  Iiad  a  mental  deficiency  of  which  they  were 
unconscious,  and,  naturally  enough,  supposed  that  those  who 
affirmed  lAey  were  possessed  of  it  were  romandng." 

Attthobities. — A  useful  essay  is  that  of  "Miss  X"  (Miss  Goodrich 
Freer)  in  the  Proceedinti  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Reiearch,  v. 
The  history  of  cryBtal-^azing  is  here  traced,  ana  many  examples  of 
the  author  s  own  expenments  are  recorded.  A.  Lang's  The  Making 
of  Religion,  ch.  v.,  contains  anthropological  examp^s  and  a  series 
oi  experiments.  In  N.  W.  Thomas's  Crystal  Gating  the  history 
and  anthropology  ot  the  subject  are  investigated,  with  modem  in- 
stances. For  Kgypt,  see  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  and  the  Journal 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  xi.  419-421,  with  Quarterly  Review,  No.  117, 
pp.  196-208.  These  Egyptian  experiments  of  1830  were  vitiated 
by  their  method,  the  server  being  asked  to  see  and  describe  a  given 
person,  named.  He  ought  not,  cri  course,  to  be  told  more  than  that 
he  is  to  descry  the  inquirer's  thoughts,  and  there  ought  never  to  be 
phy^cal  contact,  as  in  holding  hands,  between  the  inquirer  and  the 
scryer  during  the  experiment.  There  is  a  chapter  on  crystal-gazing 
in  Les  Nhroses  et  les  idUs  fixes  of  Eh-  Janet  (1898).  His  statements 
are  sometimes  demonstrably  inaccurate  (see  Making  of  Religion,  Ap- 
pendix C).  A  curious  passage  on  the  subject,  by  Ibn  KhalduD,  an 
Arabian  medieval  savant,  is  quoted  by  Mr  Thomas  from  the  printed 
Extracts  of  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  crystal-gazing  in  Myers'  Human  Personality.       (A.  L.)  . 

CRYSTALLITE.  In  media  which,  on  account  of  their  viscosity, 
offer  considerable  resistance  to  those  molecular  movements 
which  are  necessary  for  the  building  and  growth  of  crystals, 
rudimentary  or  imperfect  forms  of  crystallization  very  fre- 
quently occur.  Such  media  are  the  volcanic  rocks  when  they 
are  rapidly  cooled,  producing  various  kinds  of  pitchstone, 
obsidian,  &c.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  these 
rocks  consist  largely  of  a  perfectly  amorphous  or  glassy  base, 
through  which  are  scattered  great  numbers  of  very  minute 
crystals  (microliths),  and  other  bodies,  termed  crystallites,  which 
seem  to  be  stages  in  the  fonnarion  of  crystals.  Crystallites 
may  also  be  produced  by  allowing  a  solurion  of  sulphur  in  carbon 
disulphide  mixed  with  Canada  balsam  to  evaporate  slowly,  and 
their  development  may  be  watched  on  a  microscopic  slide. 
Small  globules  appear  (globulites),  spherical  and  non-crystalline 
(so  far  as  can  be  ascertained).  They  may  coalesce  or  may 
arrange  themselves  into  rows  like  strings  of  bead»~margarites — 
(Gr.  iMpTfapirep,  a  pearl)  or  into  groups  with  a  somewhat 
radiate  arrangement— globospherites.  Occasionally  they  take 
elongated  shapes — longulites  and  baculites  (Lat.  baculus,  a  staff). 
The  largest  may  become  crystalline,  changing  suddenly  into 
polyhedral  bodies  with  evident  double  refraction  and  the  optical 
properties  belonging  to  crystals.  Othere  become  long  and 
thread-like — trichites  (Gr.  0pl^,  rfuxos,  hair) — and  these  are 
often  curved,  and  a  group  of  them  may  be  implanted  on  the 
surface  of  a  small  crystal.  All  these  forms  are  found  in  vitreous 
igneous  rocks.  H.  P.  J.  Vogelsang,  who  was  the  first  to  direct 
much  attention  to  them,  beiieves  that  the  globuhtes  are  pre- 
liminary stages  in  the  formation  of  crystals. 

MicTohths,  as  distinguished  from  crystalhtes,  have  crystalline 
properties,  and  evidently  belong  to  definite  minerab  or  salts. 
When  sufficiently  large  they  are  often  recognizable,  but  usually 
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they  are  ao  small,  so  opaque,  or  so  densely  crowded  together 
that  this  is  impossible.  In  igneous  rocks  they  are  usually  felspar, 
augite,  enstatite,  and  iron  oxides,  and  are  found  in  abundance 
only  where  there  is  much  uncrystallized  glassy  base;  in  contact- 
altered  sediments,  slags,  &c.,  microhthic  forms  of  garnet,  spinel, 
sillimanite,  cordierite,  various  lime  silicates,  and  many  other 
substances  have  been  observed.  Their  form  varies  greatly,  e.g. 
thin  fibres  (sillimanite,  augite),  short  prisms  or  rods  (felspar, 
enstatite,  cordierite),  or  equidimensional  grains  (augite,  spinel, 
magnetite).  Occasionally  they  are  perfectly  shaped  though 
minute  crystals;  more  frequently  they  appear  rounded  (magnet- 
ite, &c.),  or  have  brush-like  terminations  (augite,  felspar,  &c.). 
The  larger  microlitbs  may  contain  enclosures  of  glass,  and  it  is 
very  common  to  find  that  the  prisms  have  hollow,  funnel-shaped 
ends,  which  arc  filled  with  vitreous  material.  These  microliths, 
under  the  influence  of  crystalline  forces,  may  rank  themselves 
side  by  side  to  make  up  skeleton  crystals  and  networks,  or 
feathery  and  arborescent  forms,  which  obey  more  or  less  closely 
the  laws  of  crystallization  of  the  substance  to  which  they  belong. 
They  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  arborescent  frost 
flowers  seen  on  window  panes  in  winter,  and  to  the  stellate  snow 
crystals.  In  magnetite  the  growths  follow  three  aies  at  right 
angles  to  one  another;  in  augite  this  is  nearly,  though  not 
exactly,  the  case;  in  hornblende  an  angle  of  57°  may  frequently 
be  observed,  corresponding  to  the  piism  angle  of  the  fully- 
devekqied  crystal.  The  interstices  of  the  network  may  be 
partly  filled  up  by  a  later  growth.  In  other  cases  the  crystalline 
arrangement  of  the  microhtbs  is  less  perfect,  and  branching, 
arborescent  or  feathery  groupings  are  produced  (e.g.  felspar, 
augite,  hornblende).  Spherulites  may  be  regarded  as  radiate 
aggregates  of  such  microliths  (mostly  felspar  mixed  with  quartz 
or  tiidymite).  If  larger  poiphyritic  crystals  occur  in  the  rock, 
the  microliths  of  the  vitreous  base  frequently  grow  outwards 
from  their  faces;  in  some  cases  a  definite  parallelism  exists 
between  the  two,  but  more  frequently  the  early  crystal  has  served 
merely  as  a  centre,  or  nucleus,  from  which  the  microliths  and 
Spherulites  have  spread  in  all  directions.  (J.  S,  F.) 

CRYSTALLIZATION,  the  art  of  obtaining  a  substance  in  the 
form  of  crystals;  it  is  an  important  process  in  chemistry  since 
it  permits  the  purification  of  a  substance,  or  the  separation  of 
the  constituents  of  a  mixture.  Generally  a  substance  is  more 
soluble  in  a  solvent  at  a  high  temperature  than  at  a  low,  and 
consequently,  if  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  be  allowed  to 
cool,  the  substance  will  separate  in  virtue  of  the  diminished 
solubility,  and  the  slower  the  cooling  the  larger  and  more  perfect 
will  be  the  crystals  fonned.  If,  as  sometimes  appears,  such  a 
solution  refuses  to  crystallize,  the  expedient  of  inoculating  the 
solution  with  a  minute  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  or  with  a 
similar  substance,  may  be  adopted;  shaking  the  solution,  or 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  another  solvent,  may  also  occasion 
the  desired  result.  "  Fractional  crystalliiation  "  consists  in  re- 
peatedly crystallizing  a  salt  so  as  to  separate  the  substances  of 
different  solubilities.  Examples  are  especially  presented  in  the 
study  of  the  rare-earths.  Other  conditions  under  which  crystals 
are  formed  are  given  in  the  article  Crystallography. 

CRTSTALLOORAPHY  (from  the  Gr.  KpivrMM,  ice,  and 
'Tpd^ai',  to  write),  the  science  of  the  forms,  properties  and 
structure  of  crystals.  Homogeneous  solid  matter,  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  which  are  the  same  about  every  point, 
may  be  either  amorphous  or  crystalline.  In  amorphous  matter 
all  the  properties  are  the  same  in  every  direction  in  the  m 
but  in  crystalline  matter  certain  of  the  physical  properties  vary 
with  the  direction.  The  essential  properties  of  crystalline  matter 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  general  properties,  such  as  density, 
specific  heat,  melting-point  and  chemical  composition,  which 
do  not  vary  with  the  direction;  and  the  directional  properties, 
such  as  cohesion  and  elasticity,  various  optical,  thermal  and 
electrical  properties,  as  well  as  external  form.  By  reason  of  the 
homogeneity  of  crystalline  matter  the  directional  properties 
are  the  same  in  all  parallel  directions  in  the  mass,  and  there  may 
be  a  certain  symmetrical  repetition  of  the  directions  along  which 
the  properties  are  the  same. 


When  the  crystallization  of  matter  takes  place  under  conditions 
free  from  outside  influences  the  peculiarities  of  internal  stmcturc 
are  expressed  in  the  external  form  of  the  mass,  and  there  results 
solid  body  bounded  by  plane  surfaces  intersecting  in  straight 
edges,  the  directions  of  which  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
internal  structuie.  Such  a  polyhedron  (n^li?,  many,  fSpa,  base 
or  face)  is  known  as  a  crystal.  An  example  of  this  is  sugar-candy, 
of  which  a  single  isolated  crystal  may  have  grown  freely  in  a 
solution  of  sugar.  Matter  presenting  well-defined  and  regular 
crystal  forms,  either  as  a  single  crystal  or  as  a  group  of  individual 
crystals,  is  said  to  be  crystallized.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  crystal- 
lization has  taken  place  about  several  centres  in  a  confined  space, 
the  development  of  plane  surfaces  may  be  prevented,  and  a 
crystalline  aggregate  of  differently  orientated  crystal-individuals 
results.  Examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  loaf  sugar  and  statuary 
marble. 

After  a  brief  historical  sketch,  the  more  salient  princijdes  of 
the  subject  will  be  discussed  under  the  following  sections: — 
I.  Crystalline  Form. 

(o)  Symmetry  of  Crystals. 
'fi)  Simple  Forms  and  Combinations  of  Forma. 
,c)  Law  of  Rational  Indices. 
^d)  Zones. 

■)  Projection  and  Drawing  of  Crystals. 
''  Crystal  Systems  and  Classes. 
1.  Cubic  System. 
3.  Tetragonal  System. 

3.  Orthorhombic  System. 

4.  MonoclEnic  System. 

5.  A  north  ic  System. 
G.  Hexagonal  Systen 

jularG ■--  -'  ''- 

I   Irregular!  ( 

(«)  Theories  of  Crystal  Structure. 
II.  Pkysical  Properties  OF  Crystals. 

{a)   Elasticity  and  Coliesion  (Cleavwe,  Etching.  &c.). 

(b)  Optica!  Properties  (Interference  figures,  Pleocbroism, 

&c.). 

(c)  Thermal  Properties. 

(d)  Magnetic  and  Electrical  Properties. 

III.  Relations  between  Crystallinb  Form  and  Chbuical 

COU  POSITION. 

Most  chemical  elements  and  compounds  are  capable  of  assum- 
ing the  crystalline  condition.  Crystallization  may  take  place 
when  solid  matter  separates  from  solution  (e.g.  sugar,  salt, 
alum),  from  a  fused  mass  (e.g.  sulphur,  bismuth,  felspar),  or 
from  a  vapour  (e.g.  iodine,  camphor,  haematite;  in  the  last  case 
by  the  interaction  of  ferric  chloride  and  steam).  Crystalline 
growth  may  also  take  place  in  solid  amorphous  matter,  for 
example,  in  the  devitrification  of  glass,  and  the  slow  change 
in  metals  when  subjected  to  alternating  stresses.  Beautiful 
crystals  of  many  substances  may  beobtained  in  the  laboratory  by 
one  or  other  of  these  methods,  but  the  most  perfectly  developed 
and  largest  crystals  are  those  of  mineral  substances  found  in 
nature,  where  crystallization  has  continued  during  long  periods 
of  time.  For  this  reason  the  physical  science  of  crystallography 
has  developed  side  by  side  with  that  of  mineralogy.  Really, 
however,  there  is  just  the  same  connexion  between  crystallo- 
graphy and  chemistry  as  between  crystallography  and  minera- 
logy, but  only  in  recent  years  has  the  importance  of  determining 
the  crystallographic  properties  of  artificiaJly  prepared  compounds 
been  recognized. 

History. — The  word  "  crystal  "  is  from  the  Gr.  KplvriMos, 
meaning  cleat  ice  [Lat.  crysloUum),  a  name  which  was  also 
applied  to  the  clear  transparent  quartz  {"rock-crystal")  from 
the  Alps,  under  the  belief  that  it  had  been  formed  from  water 
by  intense  cold.  It  was  not  until  about  the  17th  century  that 
the  word  was  extended  to  other  bodies,  either  those  found  in 
nature  or  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  a  saline  solution, 
which  resembled  rock-cryslal  in  being  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
and  often  also  in  their  clearness  and  transparency. 

The  first  important  step  in  the  study  of  crystals  was  made  by 
Nicolaua  Steno,  the  famous  Danish  physician,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Titiopolis,  who  in  his  treatise  De  solido  intra  solidum  ftatttraliUr 
contento  (Florence,  1669;  English  translation,  1671)  gave  the 
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results  of  his  observatiODS  on  crystals  of  quartz.  He  found  that 
although  the  faces  of  different  crystals  vary  considerably  in 
shape  and  relative  size,  yet  the  angles  between  similar  pairs  of 
faces  are  always  the  same.  He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
crystals  must  have  grown  in  a  liquid  by  the  addition  of  layers  of 
material  upon  the  faces  of  a  nucleus,  this  nucleus  having  the 
form  of  a  regular  six-sided  prism  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
sii-sided  pyramid.  The  thickness  of  the  layers,  though  the 
same  over  each  face,  was  not  necessarily  the  same  on  different 
faces,  but  depended  on  the  position  of  the  faces  with  respect  to 
the  surrounding  hquid;  hence  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  though 
variable  in  shape  and  size,  remained  parallel  to  those  of  the 
nucleus,  and  the  angles  between  them  constant.  Robert  Hooke 
in  his  MicTographia  (London,  1665)  had  previously  noticed  the 
regularity  of  the  minute  quartz  crystals  found  lining  the  cavities 
of  flints,  and  had  suggested  that  they  were  built  up  of  spheroids. 
About  the  same  time  the  double  refraction  and  perfect 
ihomboidal  cleavage  of  crystals  of  calcite  or  Iceland-spar  were 
studied  by  Erasmus  Bartholinus  {Experimenta  crysidUi  Islandici 
disdiadastici,  Copenhagen,  1669)  and  Christiaan  Huygens 
(Traill  de  la  luit^e,  Leiden,  1690) ;  the  latter  supposed,  as  did 
Hooke,  that  the  crystals  were  buUt  up  of  spheroids.  In  1695 
Anton  van  Leeuwenboek  observed  under  the  microscope  that 
different  forms  of  crystals  grow  from  the  solutions  of  different 
salts.  Andreas  Libavius  had  indeed  much  earlier,  in  iS97i 
pointed  out  that  the  salts  present  in  mineral  waters  could  be 
ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  shapes  of  the  crystals 
left  on  evaporation  of  the  water;  and  Domenico  Guglielmini 
(Riflessioni  filosofiche  dtdotU  dalle  figure  de'  saii,  Padova,  1706) 
asserted  that  the  crystals  of  each  salt  had  a  shape  of  then:  own 
with  the  plane  angles  of  the  faces  always  the  same. 

The  earUest  treatise  on  crystallography  is  the  Prodromus 
CryslaUograpkiae  of  M.  A.  Cappeller,  published  at  Lucerne  in 
1723.  Crystals  were  mentioned  in  works  on  mineralogy  and 
chemistry;  for  instance,  C.  Linnaeus  in  his  Systema  Naturae 
{1735)  described  some  forty  common  forms  of  crystals  amongst 
minerab.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  end  of  the  iStfa  century 
that  any  real  advances  were  made,  and  the  French  crystallo- 
graphers  Romt  de  i'lsle  and  the  abb*  Hatly  are  rightly  considered 
as  Uie  founders  of  the  science.  J.  B.  L.  de  Rom6  de  I'lsle  {Essai 
de  cristallographie,  Paris,  177a;  CrislaUograpkie,  ou  description 
des  formes  propres  d  tous  les  corps  du  rigne  mintral,  Paris,  1783) 
made  the  important  discovery  that  the  various  shapes  of  crystals 
of  the  same  natural  or  artificial  substance  are  all  intimately 
related  to  each  other;  and  further,  by  measuring  the  angles 
between  the  faces  of  crystals  with  the  goniometer  {q.v.),  he 
established  the  fundamental  principle  that  these  an^es  are 
always  the  same  for  the  same  kind  of  substance  and  are  char- 
acteristic of  it.  Replacing  by  single  planes  or  groups  of  planes 
all  the  similar  edges  or  solid  angles  of  a  figure  caU«i  the 
"  primitive  form  "  he  derived  other  related  forms.  Six  kinds 
of  primitive  forms  were  distinguished,  namely,  the  cube,  the 
regular  octahedron,  the  regular  tetrahedron,  a  rhombohedron, 
an  octahedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  and  a  double  six-sided 
pyramid.  Only  in  the  last  three  can  there  be  any  variation  in 
the  angles:  for  example,  the  primitive  octahecbon  of  alum, 
nitre  and  sugar  were  determined  by  Rom£  de  I'lsle  to  have 
angles  of  110°,  no"  and  100°  respectively.  Ren*  Just  Hatiy  in 
his  Essai  d'une  Ihlorie  sur  la  structure  des  cryslaux  (Paris,  1784; 
see  also  his  Treatises  on  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography,  1801, 
1822)  supported  and  extended  these  views,  but  took  for  his 
primitive  forms  the  figures  obtained  by  splitting  crystals  in 
their  directions  of  easy  fracture  of  "  cleavage,"  which  are  aways 
the  same  in  the  same  kindof  substance.  Thus  he  found  that  all 
crystals  of  calcite,  whatever  their  external  form  (see,  for  example, 
figs.  1-6  in  the  article  Calcite),  could  be  reduced  by  cleavage 
to  a  rhombohedron  with  interfacial  angles  of  75°.  Further,  by 
stacking  together  a  number  of  small  rhombohedra  of  uniform 
size  be  was  able,  as  had  been  previously  done  by  J.  G.  Gafan  in 
1773,  to  reconstruct  the  various  forms  of  calcite  crystals.  Fig.  1 
shows  a  scalenohedron  '{aKo.\r^vi»s,  uneven)  built  up  in  this 
r  of  rhombohedra;  and  fig.  2  a  regular  octahedron  built 


up  of  cubic  elements,  such  as  are  given  by  the  cleavage  of  galena 
and  rock-salt. 

The  external  suriaccs  of  such  a  structure,  with  their  step-like 
arrangement,  correspond  to  the  plane  faces  of  the  crystal,  and 
the  bricks  may  be  considered  so  small  as  not  to  be  separately 
visible.  By  making  the  steps  one,  two  or  three  bricks  in  width 
and  one,  two  or  three  bricks  in  height  the  various  secondary 


faces  on  the  crystal  are  related  to  the  primitive  form  or  "  cleavage 
nucleus  "  by  a  law  of  whole  numbers,  and  the  angles  between 
them  can  be  arrived  at  by  mathematical  calculation.  By 
measuring  with  the  goniometer  the  inclinations  of  the  secondary 
faces  to  those  of  the  primitive  form  Hatly  found  that  the 
secondary  forms  are  always  related  to  the  primitive  form 
on  crysttOs  of  numerous  substances  in  the  manner  indicated,  and 
that  the  width  and  the  height  of  a  step  are  always  in  a  simple 
ratio,  rarely  exceeding  that  of  i  :  6.  This  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  important  "  law  of  rational  indices"  of  the  faces  of  crystals. 

The  German  crystallographer  C.  S.  Weiss  (De  indagando 
formarum  crystallitutrum  characlere  geometrico  prindpali  dis- 
serlaiio,  Leipzig,  1809;  Vbersickiliche  DarsUllung  der  ter- 
schiedenen  naUlrlichen  Abtfieiiungert  der  KryslallisationsSysteme, 
Denkschrift  der  Berliner  Akad.  der  Wissensch.,  1814-1815) 
attacked  the  problem  of  crystalline  form  from  a  purely  geo- 
metrical point  of  view,  without  reference  to  primitive  forms  or 
any  theory  of  structure.  The  faces  of  crystals  were  considered 
by  their  intercepts  on  co-ordinate  axes,  which  were  drawn 
joining  the  opposite  comers  of  certain  forms;  and  in  this  way 
the  various  primitive  forms  of  Hatiy  were  grouped  into  four 
classes,  corresponding  to  the  four  systems  described  below  under 
the  names  cubic,  tetragonal,  hexagonal  and  orihorhombic.  The 
same  result  was  arrived  at  independently  by  F.  Mohs,  who 
further,  in  i8i3,  asserted  the  exbtence  of  two  additional  systems 
with  obhque  axes.  These  two  systems  (the  monoclioic  and 
anorthic)  were,  however,  considered  by  Weiss  to  be  only  hemi- 
hedral  or  tetartohedral  modifications  of  the  orthorhombic 
system,  and  they  were  not  definitely  estabhshed  until  1835, 
when  the  optical  characters  of  the  crystals  were  found  to  be 
distinct.  A  system  of  notation  to  express  the  relation  of  each 
face  of  a  crystal  to  the  co-ordinate  axes  of  reference  was  devised 
by  Weiss,  and  other  notations  were  proposed  by  F.  Mohs,  A.  L*vy 
(i8is),  C.  F.  Naumann  (1826),  and  W.  H.  Miller  (Treatise  on 
CryslaJtography,  Cambridge,  1839).  For  simplicity  and  utility 
in  calculation  the  Millerian  notation,  which  was  first  suggested 
by  W.  Whewell  in  1825,  surpasses  all  others  and  is  now  generally 
adopted,  though  those  of  L£vy  and  Naumann  are  still  in  use. 

Although  the  peculiar  optical  properties  of  Iceland-spar  had 
been  much  studied  ever  since  1669,  it  was  not  until  much  later 
that  any  connexion  was  traced  between  the  optical  characters 
of  crystals  and  their  external  form.  In  1818  Sir  David  Brewster 
found  that  crystals  could  be  divided  optically  into  three  classes, 
viz.  isotropic,  uniaxial  and  biaxial,  and  that  these  classes  corre- 
sponded with  Weiss's  four  systems  (crystals  belonging  to  the 
cubic  system  being  isotropic,  those  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexa- 
gonal being  uniaxial,  and  the  orthorhombic  being  biaxial). 
Optically  biaxial  crystals  were  afterwards  shown  by  J.  F.  W. 
Herschel  and  F.  E.  Neumann  in  1822  and  183s  to  be  of  three 
kinds,  corresponding  with  the  orthorhombic,  monodinic  and 
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anorthic  systems.  It  was,  however,  noticed  by  Brewster  him- 
self that  there  are  many  apparent  exceptions,  and  the  "  optical 
anomalies  "  of  crystals  have  been  the  subject  of  much  study. 
The  intimate  relations  eiisling  between  various  other  physical 
properties  of  crystab  and  their  external  fonn  have  subsequently 
been  gradually  traced. 

The  symmetry  of  crystals,  though  recognized  by  Rom£  de 
risle  and  Haily,  in  that  they  replaced  all  similar  edges  and 
corners  of  theii  primitive  forms  by  similar  secondary  planes, 
was  not  made  use  of  in  defining  the  six  systems  of  crystallization, 
which  depended  solely  on  the  lengths  and  inclinations  of  the 
axes  of  reference.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  recognize  that 
in  each  system  there  are  certain  forms  which  are  only  partially 
symmetrical,  and  these  were  described  as  hemihedial  and  tetarto- 
hedral  forms  (i.e.  ^/w-,  half-faced,  and  Tiraprm,  quarter-faced 
forms). 

As  a  consequence  of  Haiiy's  law  of  rational  intercepts,  or, 
as  it  is  more  often  called,  the  law  of  rational  indices,  it  was 
proved  by  J.  F,  C.  Hessel  in  1830  that  thirty-two  types  of 
symmetry  are  possible  m  crystals,  Hessel's  work  remained 
overlooked  for  sixty  years,  but  the  same  important  result  was 
independently  arrived  at  by  the  same  method  by  A.  Gadolin  in 
1867.  At  the  present  day,  crystals  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  one  or  other  of  thirty-two  classes,  corresponding  with  these 
thirty-two  types  of  symmetry,  and  are  grouped  in  six  systems. 
More  recently,  theories  of  crystal  structure  have  attracted 
attention,  and  have  been  studied  as  purely  geometrical  problems 
of  the  homogeneous  partitioning  of  space. 

The  historical  development  of  the  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in 
the  article  Crvstallocrafhv  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  C.  M.  Marx,  GeschichU  der  CrysUM- 
kuTuU  (Karlsruhe  and  Baden,  1825};  W.  Whewell,  History  of  the 
Indtictiae  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1857):  F.  von  Kobell, 
Gesckichie  der  Mintraicgie  von  1650-1860  (Mttnchen,  1864);  L. 
Fletcher,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  ^  Mimrals  (British  Museum 
Guide-Book);  L.  Fletcher,  Recent  Progress  in  Mineralogy  and 
Cryslaliography  (1832-1894)  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.,  1894). 

I.  CRYSTALLINE  FORM 

The  fundamental  laws  governing  the  form  of  crystals  are: — 

I.  Law  of  the  Constancy  of  Angle. 

3.  Law  of  Symmetry. 

3.  Law  of  Rational  Intercepts  or  Indices. 

According  to  the  first  law,  the  angles  between  corresponding 
[aces  of  all  crystals  of  the  same  chemical  substance  are  always 
the  same  and  are  characteristic  of  the  substance. 
(a)  Symmetry  of  Crystals. 

Crystals  may,  or  may  not,  be  symmetrica]  with  respect  to 
a  point,  a  Une  or  axis,  and  a  plane;  these  "  elements  of 
symmetry  "  are  spoken  of  as  a  centre  of  symmetry,  an  axis  of 
symmetry,  and  a  plane  of  symmetry  respectively. 

Centre  of  Symmetry. — Crystals  which  are  centro-symroetrical 
have  their  faces  arranged  in  parallel  pairs;  and  the  two  parallel 
faces,  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre  (0  in  fig.  3}  are 
alike  in  surface  characters,  such  as  lustre,  striations,  and  figures 
of  corrosion.  An  octahedron  (fig.  3)  is  boimded  by  four  pairs  of 
parallel  faces.  Crystals  belonging  to  many  of  the  heniihedral 
and  tetartohedral  classes  of  the  six  systems  of  crystallization 
are  devoid  of  a  centre  of  symmetry. 

Axes  of  Symmetry. — Consider  the  vertical  axis  joining  the 
opposite  comers  Oi  and  a*  of  an  octahedron  (fig.  3)  and  passing 
through  its  centre  0:  by  rotating  the  crystal  about  thisTaxis 
through  a  right  angle  (90°)  it  reaches  a  position  such  that  the 
orientation  of  its  faces  is  the  same  as  before  the  rotation;  the 
face  iJi^t,  for  example,  coming  into  the  position  of  oid^t. 
During  a  complete  rotation  of  360°  {=9o°X4),  the  crystal 
occupies  four  such  interchangeable  positions.  Such  an  axis 
of  sjTnmetry  is  known  as  a  tetrad  axis  of  symmetry.  Other 
tetrad  axes  of  the  octahedron  are  th/h  and  <i]<t]. 

An  axis  of  symmetry  of  another  kind  is  that  which  passing 
through  the  centre  O  is  normal  to  a  face  of  the  octahedron. 
By  rotating  the  crystal  about  such  an  axis  Op  (fig.  3)  through 
an  angle  of  1 20°  those  faces  which  are  not  peipendicular  to  the 


axis  occupy  interchangeable  positions;  for  example,  the  face 
aiotot  comes  into  the  portion  of  StOidt,  and  diaidt  to  otdtii. 
During  a  complete  rotation  of  360°  ("iao°X3)  the  crystal 
occupies  similar  positions  three  times.  This  is  a  triad  axis  (rf 
synunetry;  and  there  being  four  pairs  of  parallel  faces  on  an 
octahedron,  there  are  four  triad  axes  (only  one  of  which  is 
drawn  in  the  figure). 

An  axis  passing  through  the  centre  O  and  the  middle  points 
d  of  two  opposite  edges  of  the  octahedron  (fig.  4),  i.e.  parallel 


Fig.  3. 
Axes  and  Planes  of  Symmetry  of  a 


Fig.  4. 
Octahedron. 


to  the  edges  of  the  octahedron,  is  a  dyad  axis  of  symmetry. 
About  this  axis  there  may  be  rotation  of  180°,  and  only  twice 
in  a  complete  revolution  of  360°  (  — iSo'Xa)  is  the  crystal 
brought  into  interchangeable  positions.  There  being  six  pairs 
of  parallel  edges  on  an  octahedron,  there  are  consequently  six 
dyad  axes  of  symmetry. 

A  regular  octahedron  thus  possesses  thirteen  axes  of  symmetry 
(of  three  kinds),  and  there  are  the  same  number  in  the  cube. 
Fig,  5  shows  the  three  tetrad  (or  tetragonal)  axes  (oa),  four 
triad  (or  trigonal)  axes  (pp),  and  six  dyad  (diad  or  diagonal)  axes 

(.dd).  _ : 

Although  not  represented  in  the  cubic  system,  there  is  still 
another  kind  of  axis  of  symmetry  possible  in  crystals.  This  is 
the  hexad  axis  or  hexagonal  axis,  for  which  the  angle  of  rotation 
b  60°,  or  one-sixth  of  360°.  There  can  be  only  one  hexad  axis 
of  symmetry  in  any  crystal  (see  figs.  77-80). 

Planes  of  Symmetry. — A  regular  octahedron  can  be  divided 
into  two  equal  and  similar  halves  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  comers  a^a^idi  and  the  ^ 

centre  0  (fig.  3).  One-half 
is  the  mirror  reflection  of 
the  other  in  this  plane,  which  p^ 
is  called  a  plane  of  sym- 
metry. Corresponding  planes 
on  either  side  of  a  plane  of 
symmetry  are  inclined  to  it 
at  equal  angles.  The  octa-  * 
hedron  can  also  be  divided 
by  similar  planes  of  sym- 
metry passing  through  the 
corners  aiOt^idi  and  OtOiStSi. 
These  three  similar  planes  of  J 
symmetry  are  called  the  cubic 
planes  of  symmetry,  since 
they  are  parallel  to  the  faces 

of  the  cube  (compare  figs.  6-8,  showing  combinations  of  the 
octahedron  and  the  cube).  -'— ^i 

A  regular  octahedron  can  also  be  divided  symmetrically  into 
two  equal  and  similar  portions  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
corners  O)  and  fli,  the  middle  points  d  of  the  edges  ai^i  and  dtOt, 
and  the  centre  O  (fig.  4).  This  is  called  a  dodecahedral  plane 
of  symmetry,  being  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron which  truncates  the  edge  SiOi  (compare  fig.  14,  showing 
a  combination  of  the  octahedron  and  rhombic  dodecahedron). 
Another  similar  plane  of  symmetry  is  that  passing  through  the 
comers  a,dt  and  the  middle  points  of  the  edges  OiOi  and  diffj, 
and  altogether  there  are  six  dodecahedral  planes  of  symmetry, 
two  through  each  of  the  comers  ai,  oi,  a*  of  tie-ecttdie^n.! 


;rs  ai,  oi,  a*  of  the^ectabedFon.! 
:i,„t,:orl,t:,OOglC 
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A  regular  octahedron  and  a  cube  are  thus  each  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  the  following  elements  of  symmetry:  a  centre 
of  symmetry,  thirteen  axes  of  symmetry  (of  three  kinds),  and 
nine  planes  of  symmetry  (of  two  kinds).  This  degree  of  sym- 
metry, which  is  the  type  corresponding  to  one  of  the  classes  of 
the  cubic  system,  is  the  highest  possible  in  crystals.  As  will  be 
pointed  out  below,  it  is  passible,  however,  for  both  the  octahedron 
and  the  cube  to  be  associated  with  fewer  elements  of  symmetry 
than  those  just  enumerated. 

(&)  Simple  Forms  and  Combinations  of  Forms. 
A  single  face  amnii  (figs.  3  and  4)  may  be  repeated  by  certain 
of  the  elements  of  symmetry  to  give  the  whole  eight  faces  of 
the  octahedron.  Thus,  by  rotation  about  the  vertical  tetrad 
axis  axil  the  four  upper  faces  are  obtained;  and  by  rotation  of 
these  about  one  or  other  of  the  horizontal  tetrad  axes  the  eight 
faces  are  derived.  Or  again,  the  same  repetition  of  the  faces 
may  be  arrived  at  by  reflection  across  the  three  cubic  planes  of 
symmetry.    (By  reflection  across  the  six  dodecahedral  planes 


Fic.  7. — Cubo-octahedroD. 


of  symmetry  a  tetrahedron  only  would  result,  but  if  this  is 
associated  with  a  centre  of  symmetry  we  obtain  the  octahedron.) 
Such  a  set  of  similar  faces,  obtained  by  symmetrical  repetition, 
constitutes  a  "  simple  form,"  An  octahedron  thus  consists  of 
eight  similar  faces,  and  a  cube  is  bounded  by  six  faces  all  of 
which  have  the  same  surface  characters,  and  parallel  to  each  of 
which  aU  the  properties  of  the  crystal  are  identical. 

Examples  of  simple  forma  amongst  crystallised  substances 
are  octahedra  of  alum  and  spinel  and  cubes  of  salt  and  fluorspar. 
More  usually,  however,  two  or  more  forms  are  present  on  a 
crystal,  and  we  then  have  a  combination  of  forms,  or  simply  a 
"  combination."  Figs.  6,  7  and  8  represent  combinations  of  the 
octahedron  and  the  cube;  in  the  first  the  faces  of  the  cube 
predominate,  and  in  the  third  those  of  the  octahedron;  fig.  7 
with  the  two  forms  equally  developed  is  called  a  cubo-octahedron. 
Each  of  these  combined  forms  has  all 
the  elements  of  symmetry  proper  to  the 
simple  forms. 

The  simple  forms,  though  referable 
to  the  same  type  of  symmetry  and 
')  axes  of  reference,  are  quite  independent, 
'  and  cannot  be  derived  one  from  the 
other  by  symmetrical  repetition,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Rom6  de  I'lsle, 
they  may  be  derived  by  replacing 
edges  or  corners  by  a  face  equally 
combination  withCube.  inclined  to  the  faces  forming  the  edges 
or  corners;  this  is  known  as  "  trunca- 
tion "  (Lat.  Iruncare,  to  cut  off).  Thus  in  fig.  6  the  corners  of 
the  cube  are  symmetrically  replaced  or  truncated  by  the  faces  of 
the  octahedron,  and  in  fig.  S  those  of  the  octahedron  are 
truncated  by  the  cube. 

(e)  Law  of  Rational  Intercepts. 
For  axes  of  reference,  OX,  OY,  OZ  (fig,  9),  take  any  three 
edges  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  faces  of  a  crystal. 
These  axes  are  called  the  crystallographic  axes,  and  the  planes  in 
which  they  he  the  axial  planes.  A  fourth  face  on  the  crystal 
intersecting  these  three  axes  in  the  points  A,  B,  C  is  taken  as 
the  parametral  plane,  and  the  lengths  OA  .OB  : OC  are  the 
parameters  of  the  crystal.     Any  other  face  on  the  crystal  may  be 


Fig.  8. — Octahedron  ii 


referred  to  these  axes  and  parameters  by  the  ratio  of  the  inter- 
OA.OB,OC 

-r--r-'T- 

Thus  for  a  face  parallel  to  the  plane  A  Be  the  intercepts  are  tn 
the  ratio  OA:OB:  Oe,  or 

QA.OB.OC 

and  for  a  plane /gC  they  are  Of:  Og:  OC  or 
0A.0B,OC 
2    ■   3   '    I 

Now  the  important  relation  existing  between  the  faces  of  a 
crystal  is  that  the  denominators  h,  k  and  /  are  always  rational 
whole  numbers,  rarely  exceeding  6,  and  usually  o,  j,  2  or  3. 
Written  in  the  form  {kki),  k  referring  to  the  axis  OX,  k  to  OY, 
and  /  to  OZ,  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  indices  (Millerian  indices) 
of  the  face.  Thus  of  a  face  parallel  to  the  plane  A  BC  the  indices 
are  (rii),of  XBe  they  are  (iia),  and  of/gC  {23I).  The  indices 
are  thus  inversely  proportional  to  the  intercepts,  and  the  law 
of  rational  intercepts  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "law  of  rational 
indices." 

The  angular  position  of  a  face  is  thus  completely  fixed  by  its 
indices;  and  knowing  the  angles  between  the  axial  planes  and 
the  parametral  plane  all  the  angles  of  a  crystal  can  be  calculated 
when  the  indices  of  the  faces 
are  known. 

Although  any  set  of  edges 
formed  by  the  intersection  of 
three  planes  may  be  chosen 
for  the  crystallographic  axes, 
it  is  in  practice  usual  to  select 
certain  edges  related  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  crystal,  and 
usually  coincident  with  axes 
of  symmetry;  for  then  the 
indices  will  be  simpler  and  all 
faces  of  the  same  simple  form 
will    have    a    similar    set .  of 


lengths     of     the     parameters 

OA:  OB:  OC  (usually  given  as  a:  b:  c)  are  spoken  of  as  the 
"  elements  "  of  a  crystal,  and  are  constant  for  and  characteristic 
of  all  crystals  of  the  same  substance. 

The  six  systems  of  crystal  forms,  to  be  enumerated  below, 
are  defined  by  the  relative  inclinations  of  the  crystallographic 
axes  and  the  lengths  of  the  parameters.  In  the  cubic  system,  for 
example,  the  three  crystallographic  axes  are  taken  parallel  to  the 
three  tetrad  axes  of  symmetry,  i.e.  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
cube  (fig.  5)  or  joining  the  opposite  corners  of  the  octahedron 
(fig.  3),  and  they  are  therefore  all  at  right  angles;  the  parametral 
plane  (iii)  is  a  face  of  the  octahedron,  and  the  parameters 
are  all  of  equal  length.  The  indices  of  the  eight  faces  of  the 
octahedron  will  then  be  (iii),  (in),  (lii),  (Iti),  (ill),  (lil), 
(ili),  (tn).  The  symbol  iiiij  indicates  all  the  faces  belonging 
to  this  simple  form.  The  indices  of  the  six  faces  of  the  cube  are 
(100),  (010),  (001),  (too),  (olo),  (ool);  here  each  face  is  parallel 
to  two  axes,  i.e.  intercepts  them  at  infinity,  so  that  the  corre- 
sponding indices  are  zero. 

((f)  Zones, 
An  important  consequence  of  the  law  of  rational  intercepts 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  faces  of  a  crystal  in  zones.  All  faces, 
whether  they  belong  to  one  or  more  simple  forms,  which  intersect 
in  parallel  edges  are  said  to  lie  In  the  same  zone.  A  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  0  of  the  crystal  parallel  to  these  edges  is 
called  a  zone-axis,  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  axis  is 
called  a  zone-plane.  On  a  cube,  for  example,  there  are  three 
zones  each  containing  four  faces,  the  zone-axes  being  coincident 
with  the  three  tetrad  axes  of  symmetry.     In  the  crystal  of  zircon 


(fig.  88)  the  eight  prism-faces  a,  m,  Sic.  constitute  a^pne,  denoti 
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by  [a,  m,  a',  &c.],  with  the  vertical  tetrad  axis  of  symmetry  as 
zone-axis.  Again  the  faces  [a,  x,  P,^,P',  x"',  a']  lie  in  another 
zone,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  paralld  edges  of  intersection  of  the 
faces  in  figs.  87  and  88;  three  other  similar  zones  may  be  traced 
on  the  same  crystal. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  intersection  (i.e.  zone-axis)  of  any 
two  planes  {kki)  and  (Aubj/i)  is  given  by  the  zone-indices  [UVW], 
where  «=A/i-/Ai,  V=/Ai-A/|,  and  W=Mi-iAi,  these  being 
obtained  from  the  face-indices  by  cross  multiplication  as 
follows: — 

h  k  I  h  k  I 
h,  k^l^b^ki  t,. 

Any  other  face  {k^Jt)  lying  in  tliis  zone  must  satisfy  the 
equation 

fw  +  k.v  +  hw-o. 

This  important  relation  connecting  the  indices  of  a  face  lying 
in  a  zone  with  the  zone-indices  is  known  as  Weiss's  zone-law, 
having  been  hist  enunciated  by  C.  S.  Weiss.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  indices  of  a  face  may  be  arrived  at  by  adding 
together  the  indices  of  faces  on  either  side  of  it  and  in  the  same 
zone;  thus,  (311)  in  fig.  12  lies  at  the  intersections  of  the  three 
zones  [210,  loi],  [201,  no]  and  (an,  100),  and  is  obtained  by 
adding  together  each  set  of  indices. 

(e)  Projeclion  and  Drawing  of  Crystals. 

The  shapes  and  relative  sizes  of  the  faces  of  a  crystal  being 
as  a  rule  accidental,  depending  only  on  the  distance  of  the  faces 
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Fig.  10. — Sterei^n^phic  Projection  o(  a  Cubic  Crystal. 

from  the  centre  of  the  crystal  and  not  on  their  angular  relations, 
it  is  often  more  convenient  to  consider  only  the  directions  of  the 
normab  to  the  faces.  For  this  purpose  projections  are  drawn, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  zonal  relations  of  a  crystal  are  more 
readily  studied  and  calculations  are  simplified. 

The  kind  of  projection  most  extensively  used  is  the  "  stereo- 
graphic  projection."  The  crystal  is  considered  to  be  placed 
inside  a  sphere  from  the  centre  of  which  nonnc^ls  are  drawn  to 
all  the  faces  of  the  crystal.  The  points  at  which  these  normab 
intersect  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  called  the  poles  of  the 
faces,  and  by  these  poles  the  positions  of  the  faces  are  fixed. 
He  poles  of  all  faces  in  the  same  zone  on  the  crystal  will  lie  on 
a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  which  are  therefore  called  zone-circles. 
The  calculation  of  the  angles  between  the  normals  of  faces  and 
between  zone-circles  is  then  performed  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  spherical  trigonometry.  Thestcreographicprojection,  however, 
represents  the  poles  and  zone-circles  on  a  {^ane  surface  and  not 
on  a  spherical  surface.  This  is  achieved  by  drawing  hnes 
joining  all  the  poles  of  the  faces  with  the  north  or  south  pole 
of  the  sphere  and  finding  their  points  of  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  equatorial  great  circle,  or  primitive  circle,  of  the 
sphere,  the  projection  being  represented  on  this  plane.  In  fig. 
10  is  shown  the  stereographic  projection,  or  stereogram,  of  a 


cubic  oystal;  a',  a*,  &c.  are  the  poles  of  the  faces  of  the  cube, 
o*,  (T*,  &c.  those  of  the  octahedron,  and  if,  ^,  &c.  those  of  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron.  The  straight  lines  and  circular  arcs 
are  the  projections  on  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  great  circles  in 
which  the  nine  planes  of  symmetry  intersect  the  sphere.  A 
drawing  of  a  crystal  showing  a  combination  of  the  cube,  octa- 
hedron and  rhombic  dodecahedron  is  shown  in  fig.  11,  in  which 
the  faces  are  lettered  the  same  as  the  corresponding  poles  in  the 
projection.  From  the  zone-circles  in  the  projection  aod  the 
parallel  edges  in  the  drawing  the  zonal 
relations  of  the  faces  are  readily  seer 
thus  la'o'rf'],  [a'ifo'],  laVrf'],  &c.  ar 
zones.  A  stereographic  projection  of 
rhombohedral  crystal  is  given  in  fig.  73. 

Another  kind  of  projection  in  common  U 
use  is  the  "  gnomonic  projection  "  (fig.  13). 
Here  the  plane  of  projection  is  tangent  to 
the  sphere,  and  normals  to  all  the  faces  are 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to„raphicDrawingofa 
intersect  the  plane  of  projection.  In  thisCubic  Crystal. 
case  all  zones  are  represented  by  straight 
lines.  Fig.  12  is  the  gnomonic  projection  of  a  cubic  crystal, 
the  plane  of  projection  being  tangent  to  the  sphere  at  the 
pole  of  an  octahedral  face  (iii),  which  is  therefore  in  thi- 
centre  of  the  projection.  The  indices  of  the  several  poles  are 
given  in  the  figure. 

In  drawing  crystals  the  simple  plans  and  elevations  of  descrip- 
tive geometry  (e.g.  the  plans  in  the  lower  part  of  figs.  87 
and  88)  have  sometimes  the  advantage  of  showing  the  symmetry 
of  a  crystal,  but  they  give  no  idea  of  solidity.  For  instance,  a 
cube  would  be  represented  merely  by  a  square,  and  an  octahedron 
by  a  square  with  lines  joining  the  opposite  comers.  True  per- 
spective drawings  are  never  used  in  the  representation  of  crystals, 
since  for  showing  the  zonal  relations  it  is  important  to  preserve 
the  parallelism  of  the  edges.  If,  however,  the  eye,  or  point  of 
vision,  b  regarded  as  being  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  object 
all  the  rays  will  be  parallel,  and  edges  which  are  parallel  on  the 
crystal  will  be  represented  by  parallel  lines  in  the  drawing. 
The  plane  of  the  drawing,  in  which  the  parallel  rays  joining  the 
corners  of  the  crystals  and  the  eye  intersect,  may  be  either 
perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  rays;  in  the  former  case  we 
have  an  "orthographic"  (6p06s,  straight;  Xpd^eu',  to  draw) 
drawing,  and  in  the  latter  a  "  dinographic  "  (kXIku'.  to  incline) 
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Fig.  12, — Gnomonic  Projection  of  a  Cubic  Crystal. 

drawing.  Clinograpbic  drawings  are  most  frequently  used  for 
representing  crystals.  In  representing,  for  example,  a  cubic 
crystal  (fig.  11)  a  cube  face  a*  is  first  placed  parallel  to  the  plane 
on  which  the  crystal  is  to  be  projected  and  with  one  set  of  edges 
vertic^;  the  crystal  is  then  turned  through  a  small  angle  about 
a  vertical  axis  until  a  second  cube  face  a*  comes  into  view. 
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(/)  Crystal  Systems  and  Classes. 
According  to  the  mutual  inclinations  of  the  crystallograpbjc 
axes  of  reference  and  the  lengths  intercepted  on  them  by  the 
parametral  plane,  all  crystals  fall  into  one  or  other  of  six  groups 
or  systems,  in  each  of  which  there  are  several  classes  depending 
on  thedegreeof  symmetry.  In  the  brief  description  which  follows 
of  these  six  systems  and  thirty-two  classes  of  crystals  we  shall 
proceed  from  those  in  which  the  symmetry  is  most  complex  to 
those  in  which  it  b  simplest. 

I.  CUBIC   SYSTEM 

(laometric;  Regular;  Octahedral;  Tesseral). 

In  this  aystem  the  three  crystal lographic  axes  of  reference  areall 
at  right  aniles  to  each  other  and  are  equal  in  length.  They  are 
parallel  to  tne  edges  of  the  culie,  and  in  the  different  classes  coincide 
either  with  tetrad  or  dyad  axes  of  symmetry.  Five  classes  are  in- 
cluded in  this  system,  in  all  of  which  there  are,  besides  other  elements 
of  symmetry,  four  triad  axes. 

In  crystals  of  this  system  the  an^le  between  any  two  faces  P  and 
Q  with  the  indices  (,hU)  and  {pqr)  is  given  by  the  equation 

'-'"^''    Vlt'+f+P)  (p'+s-H-,!). 
The  angles  between  faces  with  the  same  indices  are  thus  the  same 
in  all  substances  which  crystalline  in  the  cubic  system:  in  other 
systems  the  angles  vary  with  the  substance  and  are  characteristic  of 
it. 

HoLosvttUETSic  Class 
(Holohedral  (ftot,  whole);  Hexakis-octahedral). 
Crystals  of  this  class  possess  the  full  number  of  elements  of  sym- 
metry already  mentioned  above  for  the  octahedron  and  the  cube, 
vii.  three  cubic  planes  of  symmetry,  six  dodecahedral  planes,  three 
tetrad  axes  of  symmetry,  four  triad  axes,  nx  dyad  axes,  and  a  centre 
of  symmetry. 


Fig.  13. — Rhombic  Dodecahedron. 


Fig.  14. — Combination  of 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron  and 
Octahedron. 


There  are  seven  kinds  of  simple  forms,  vii. : — 

Cube  <fig.  5).  This  is  bounded  by  six  square  faces  parallel  to  the 
cubic  planes  of  symmetry:  it  Is  kn^nvn  also  as  the  hexahedron. 
The  angles  between  the  faces  are  90°,  and  the  indices  of  the  form 
are  \\oS[.    Salt,  fluorspar  and  galena  crystallize  in  simple  cubes. 


Octahedron  (fig.  3).  Bounded  by  eight  equilateral  triangular  faces 
perpendicular  to  the  triad  axes  of  symmetry.  The  angles  between 
the  faces  are  70°  33'  and  109°  aS',  and  the  indices  are  |iii|.  Spinel, 
magnetite  and  gold  crystallize  in  simple  octahedra.  Combinations 
of  the  cube  and  octahedron  are  shown  in  &gs.  6-8. 

Rhombic  dodecahedron  (fi^.  13).  Bounded  by  twelve  rhomb- 
shaped  faces  parallel  to  the  six  dodecahedral  planes  of  symmetry. 
The  angles  between  the  normals  to  adjacent  faces  are  60°,  and 


between  other  pairs  of  faces  90';  the  indices  are  \iiQ\-  Garnet 
frequently  crystallines  in  this  form.  Fig.  14  shows  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  in  combination  with  the  octahedron. 

In  these  three  simple  forms  of  the  cubic  system  (which  are  shown 
in  fig.  11)  theanglesbetween  the  faces  and  the  indices 


Icosl  tetrahedron. 


are  fixed  and  are  the  same  in  all  crystals;  in  the  four  remaining 
simple  forms  they  are  variable. 

Triakis-ocWhedron  (three- faced  octahedron)  (fig.  15).  This  solid 
is  bounded  by  twenty-four  isosceles  triangles,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  octahedron  with  a  low  triangular  pyramid  on  each  of  its  faces. 
As  the  inclinations  of  the  faces  may  vary  there  is  a  series  of  these 
forms  with  the  indices  l«ij,  I331I,  1332).  &c.  or  in  general  \ltkk\. 


Fig.  1 9. ^-Combination  of 
Icositetrahedron  and  Octa- 
hedron, 


Fig.  20. — Combination 
Icositetrahedron      (jii|      a 
Rhombic  Dodecahedron. 


are|2M|,|3ii!,l33a|,&c.,or 
garnet  often  crystallize  in  the 

shown  in  figs.  i8-ao.     The  pli .,  ^ 

icositetrahedron;  the  indices  of  the  remaining  faces 
being  (211)  and  (i3 


Bounded  by  twenty-four  trapezoidal 
lUed  a  "  trapezohedron."  The  indices 
in  general  \)tkk\.  Analcite,  leuciteand 
simple  form  |2ii).  Combinations  are 
^Be  in  fig.  0  is  one  face  {ila)of  an 
.1 I ;-  (^jg  octant 


Fig.  21. — Tetrakis-hexahedron.      Fig. 


— Tetrakis-hexahedron. 


Tetrakis-hexahedron  (four-faced  cube)  (figs,  ji  and  aa).    Like  the 
triakis-octahedroi    this   solid    is  also 
bounded      by      twenty-four      isosceles 
triangles,   but   here   grouped   in   fours 
over  the  cubic  faces.    The  two  figures 
show  how,  with   difi'crent  inclinations 
of    the    faces,    the    form    may    vary, 
approximating  in  fig.   21   to  the  cube 
and  in  fig.  Z3  to  the  rhombic  dodeca- 
hedron.    The   angles   over   the   edges 
lettered    A     are    diflerent    from    the 
angles  over  the  edges  lettered  C.     E^ch 
face  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  crystallo- 
graphic  axes  and   intercepts  the   two     FlG.  23.- 
others    in   different    lengths;    the    in-   Tetrakis-hexahedron 
dices  are  therefore  (210},  |3io(,   I320I,   Cube. 
&c.,  in  general  \hko\.    Fluorspar  some- 
times crystallizes  in  the  simple  form  I310I  ;  more  usually,  however, 
in  combmation  with  the  cube  (fig.  23). 

Hexakis-octahedron  (fig.  24).    Here  each  face  of  the  octahedron 
is  replaced  by  six  scalene  triangles-  so  that  altogether  there  j 
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.  Piea  of  symmetry,  and  they  intercept  the  three  crysUUogTaphjc 

axes  in  different  lengths,  hence  the  indices  are  all  unequal,  being  in 
general  \klU\,  or  in  particular  cases  \33i\,  |43it,  |433|,  &c.  Such 
a  form  is  known  aa  the  "  general  form  of  the  class.  The  interfacial 
an^lcB  over  the  three  edges  of  each  triangle  are  all  different.  These 
forms  usually  exist  only  in  combination  with  other  cubic  forms 
(for  example,  fig.  35),  but  {43i|has  been  observed  as  a  simple  form 
on  fluorspar. 


Fig.  24.— Heitakia-octahedron. 


Fig.  25. — Combination  of 
Hexalcis  -  octahedron       and 


Several  examples  of  substances  which  crystallize  in  this  class 
have  been  mentioned  above  under  the  different  forms;  many  others 
miglit  be  cited — for  instance,  the  metals  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
platinum,  lead,  mercury,  and  the  non-metallic  elements  silicon  and 
phosphorus. 

Tetrahedral  Class 
(Tetrahedral-hemihedral;  Hexakis-tetrahedral). 

In  this  class  there  is  no  centre  of  symmetry  nor  cubic  planes  of 
symmetry;  the  three  tetrad  axes  become  dyad  axes  of  symmetry, 
and  the  four  triad  axes  are  polar,  i.«.  they  are  associated  with  different 
faces  at  their  two  ends.  Ttie  other  elements  of  symmetry  (s^x  dode- 
cahedral  planes  and  six  dyad  axes)  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  class. 

Of  the  seven  simple  forms,  the  cube,  rhombic  dodecahedron  and 
tetralds-hexahedron  are  geometrically  the  same  as  before,  though 
on  actual  crystals  the  faces  will  have  different  surface  cturactsrs. 


Fig.  26. 


Fig.  aj.- 


For  instance,  the  cube  faces  will  be  striated  parallel  to  only  one  of 
the  diaeonals  (fig.  90),  and  etched  figures  on  this  face  will  be  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  two  lines,  instead  of  four  as  in  the  last  class. 
The  remaining  simple  forms  have,  however,  only  half  the  number 
of  faces  as  the  corresponding  form  in  the  last  class,  and  are  spoken 
of  as  "  hemihedral  with  inclined  faces." 

Tetrahedron  (fig.  36).  This  is  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles 
and  is  identical  with  the  r^ular  tetrahedron  of  geometry.  The  angles 
between  the  normals  to  the  faces  are  log"  a8  ,  It  may  be  derived 
from  the  octahedron  by  suppressing  the  alternate  faces. 


Fic.  28. — ^Triakis-tetrahedron.  Fig.  29- — Hexalds- tetrahedron. 


Deltcnd  '  dodecahedron  (fig.  27).  This  is  the  hemihedral  form  of 
the  triakis-octahedron ;  it  has  the  indices  \kkk\  and  is  bounded  by 
twelve  trapezoidal  faces. 


Triakis-tetrahedron  (fig.  28).  The  hemibedi«l  form  \kkk\<A  the 
icositetrahedron;  it  is  bounded  by  twelve  isosceles  trianglea  ar- 
ranged in  threes  over  the  tetrahedron  faces. 

Hexalds-tetrahedron  {lie.  29).  The  hemihedral  form  |Uf)  of  the 
hexakis-octahedron ;  it  is  bounded  by  twenty-four  scalene  triangles 
and  is  the  general  form  of  the  class. 


Corresponding  to  each  of  these  hemihedral  forms  there  is  another 
geometrically  similar  form,  differing,  however,  not  only  in  orient- 
ation, but  also  in  actual  crystals  m  the  characters  of  the  faces. 
Thus  from  the  octahedron  there  may  be  derived  two  tetrahedra 
with  the  indices  [iiij  and|Iii|,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
positive  and  negative  respectively.    Fig.  go  shon 


Fig.  32. — Combination  of 
Tetrahedron,  Cube  and  Rhombic 
Dodecahedron. 


Fia.  33. — Combination  of 
Tetrahedron  and  Rhombic 
Dodecahedron. 


these  two  tetrahedra,  and  represents  a  crystal  of  blende,  in  which  the 
four  larger  faces  are  dull  and  striated,  whilst  the  four  smaller  arc 
bright  and  smooth.     Figs.  31-33  illustrate  other  tetrahedral  eom- 


Pvbitohedbal'  Class 
(Parallel-faced  hemihedral;   Dyakia-dodecahedral). 

Crystals  of  this  class  possess  three  cubic  planes  of  symmetry  but 
no  dodecahcdral  planes.  There  are  only  three  dyad  axes  of  sym- 
metry, which  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axes;  in  addition 
there  are  three  triad  axes  and  a  centre  of  symmetry. 

Here  the  cube,  octahedron,  rhombic  dodecahedron,  triakis-octa- 
hedron and  icositetrahedron  are  geometrically  the  same  as  in  the 
first  class.  The  characters  of  the  faces  will,  however,  be  different; 
thus  the  cube  faces  will  be  striated  parallel  to  one  edge  only  (fig.  S9), 


Fig.  34.  Pig.  35. 

Pentagonal  Dodecahedron.  Dyakis-dodecahedron. 

and  triangular  markings  on  the  octahedron  faces  will  be  placed 
obliquely  to  the  edges.  The  remaining  simple  forms  are  "  hemi- 
hedral with  parallel  faces,"  and  from  the  corresponding  holohedral 
forms  two  hemihedral  forms,  a  positive  and  a  negative,  may  be 
derived. 

Pentagonal  dodecahedron  (fig.  34).  This  is  bounded  bv  twelve 
pentagonal  faces,  but  these  are  not  regular  pentagons,  and  tne  angles 
over  the  three  sets  of  different  edges  are  different.  The  regular 
dodecahedron  of  geometry,  contained  by  twelve  regular  pentagons, 
is  not  a  possible  form  in  crystals.  The  indices  are  iAAoj  :  as  a  dmple 
form  |2lolis  of  very  common  occurrence  in  pyrites. 

Dyakis-dodecahedron  (fig.  35),     This  is  the  hemihedral  form  of 


a  typical  form  of  tl 
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the  hexakiB-octahedron  and  has  the  indices  jiU/[ ;   it  is  bounded  by 
twenty-four  faces.  Asa  umple  form  {331)  is  met  with  in  pyritea. 

Combinations  (figs.  36-39)  of  these  forms  with  the  cube  and  the 
■^^u^^^  >_  ^,»»_»»  ..J  pyrites.    Fw-  37  resembles  in  general 


octahedron  are  c(»nmon  11 


/¥=^^ 


Fig.  36. — Comtri  nation  of 
Pentagonal  Dodecahedron 
and  Cube. 


Fig.  37. — Combination  of 
Pentagonal  Dodecahedron 
and  Octahedron. 


appearance  the  regular  tcosahedron  of  geometry,  but  only  eight  of 


Fic.    38.— Combination  of  FiG.    39. — Combination     of 

Pentagonal  Dodecahedron,  Cube  Pentagonal     Dodecahedron     e 

and  Octahedron.  i'"^!-  Dya Ids-dodecahedron  / 

J331),  and  Octahedron  if  jlll). 

sometimes  with  subordinate  faces  of  the  cube  and  rhombic  dode- 
cahedron, but  from  an  acid  solution  as  octabedra  combined  with 
the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  |3io). 

Plagihedral'  Class 


In  this  class  there  are  the  full  number  of  axes  of  symmetry  (three 
tetrad,  four  triad  and  six  dyad),  but  no  planes  of  symmetry  and  no 
centre  of  symmetry. 

Pentagonal  icositetrahedron  (fig.  40).  This  is  theonly  simple  form  in 
this  class  which  differs  geometrically  from  those  of  the  holosymmetric 
class.  By  suppressing  either  one  or  other  set  of  alternate  faces  of  the 
hexakis-octatiedron  two  pentagonal  icositetrahedra  \ltkt\  and  \khl] 
are  derived.      These  are  each   bounded  by  twenty-four   irregular 


pentagons,  and  although  similar  to  each  other  they 

right- and  left-handed,  one  being  the  mirror  image  of  _.._  _ __ 

similar  but  nonsuperposable  forms  are  said  to  be  enantiomorph< 
(tforrlot,  opposite,  and  nap^^,  form),  and  crystals  showing  such  Forms 
sometimes  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  plane- polarized  light. 
Faces  of  a  pentagonal  icositetrahedron  with  high  indices  have  been 
very  rarely  observed  on  crystals  of  cuprite,  potassium  chloride  and 
omnioniuin  chloride,  but  none  of  these  are  circular  polarizing. 

Tetastohedkal  Class 
(Tetrahedral  pentagonal  dodecahedral). 
Here,  in  addition  to  four  polar  triad  axes,  the  only  other  elements 
of  symmetry  are  three  dyacfanes,  which  coincide  with  the  crystallo- 


'  From  irXi7Loi,  placed  sideways,  referring  to  theabsence  of  plar 
and  centre  of  symmetry. 
'  From  yupm,  a  ring  or  spiral,  and  cTSn,  form. 


graphic  axes.  Six  of  the  simple  forms,  the  cube,  tetrahedron, 
rhombic  dodecahedron,  deltoid  dodecahedron,  triatas-tetrahedron 
and  pentagonal  dodecahedron,  are  geometrically  the  same  in  this 
class  as  in  either  the  tetrahedral  or  pyritohedral  classes.  The 
general  form  is  the 

Tetrahedral  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (fig.  41).  This  is  bounded 
by  twelve  irregular  pentagons,  and  is  a  tetartohedral  or  quarter-faced 
form  of  the  hexakis-octanedron.  Four  such  forms  may  be  derived, 
the  indices  of  which  are  {*«),  {kU\,  {ltkl\  and  jSMj ;  the  first  pair 
are  enantiomorphous  with  respect  to  one  another,  andsoare  theTast 

Kir.     Barium   nitrate,  lead  nitrate,  sodium  chlorate  and  sodium 
amate  crystallize  in  this  class,  as  also  do  the  minerals  ullmannite 
(NiSbS)  and  langbeinite  (K,Mgi(SO<)t}. 

2.  TETKAOONAL  5VSTEn 

(Pyramidal;  Quadratic;   Dimetric), 
In  this  system  the  three  cry  stall  ographic  axes  are  all  at  right 
angles,  but  while  two  are  equal  in  length  and  interchangeable  the 
third  IS  of  a  different  lenrth.    The  unequal  axis  is  spoken  of  as  the 
principal  axis  or  morpholf^cal  axis 
of    the    crystal,    and    it    is    always 

S laced  in  a  vertical  position;  in 
ve  of  the  seven  classes  of  this 
system  it  coincides  with  the  dngle 
tetrad  axis  of  symmetry. 

The  parameters  are  a:  a:  c,  where 
a    refera    to    the    two    equal    hori- 


Tetragonal  Bipyramids. 

contal  axes,  and  c  to  the  vertical  axis;  c  majr  be  either  shorter  (/u 
in. fig.  43)  or  longer  (fig.  43)  than  a.  The  ratio  a:  c  is  noken  of  as 
the  axial  ratio  of  a  crystal,  and  it  is  dependent  on  the  angles  between 
the  faces.  In  all  crystals  of  the  same  substance  this  ratio  is  constant, 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  substance ;  tor  other  substances  crystal- 
lizing in  the  tetra^nal  system  it  will  be  different.  For  example, 
in  cassiterite  it  is  given  as  a:c  — i:  0-67332  or  simply  as  e —  0-67333, 
a  being  unity;   and  in  anatase  as  c  — 1-7771. 


HOLOSYUUETKI 


Class 


(Holohedral;   Ditetragonal  bipyramidal). 

Ciystals  of  this  class  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  five  planes, 
which  are  of  three  kinds;  one  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis, 
and  the  other  four  intersect  in  it ;  of  the  latter,  two  are  perpendicular 
to  the  equal  crystallographic  axes,  white  the  two  others  bisect  the 
angles  b^ween  them.  There  are  five  axes  of  symmetry,  one  tetrad 
and  two  pairs  of  dyad,  each  perpendicular  to  a  plane  ii  symmetry. 
Finally,  tnere  is  a  centre  of  symmetry. 

There  are  seven  kinds  of  simple  forms,  viz. : — 

Tetragonal  bipyramid  of  the  first  order  (figs.  43  and  43).  This  is 
bounded  by  eight  equal  isosceles  triangles.  Equal  lengths  are  inter- 
cepted on  the  two  horizontal  axes,  and  the  indices  are  {lllj,  (231), 
|lI3!,&c.,  or  in  general  JAW|.  The  parametral  plane  with  the  inter- 
cepts a  :fi  :  e  is  a  face  of  the  bipyramid  {ti  t|. 

Tetragonal  bipyramid  of  the  second  order.  This  is  also  bounded 
by  eight  equal  isosceles  ttianglea,  but  diffets  from  the  last  form  is 


Fig.  44.  FiG.  45. 

Tetragonal  Bipyramids  of  the  first  and  second  orders. 

its  position,  four  of  the  faces  being  parallel  to  each  of  the  horiiontal 
axes;  the  indices  are  therefore  tioi],  jjoi],  tl03|,&c.,  or  {kif|. 
Fig.  44  shows  the  relation  between  the  tetragonal  l^yramkb 
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of  the  first  and  aecond  ordeis  i^en  the  indices  ftre  |ii]|  and  jioi) 

reapectiveW :    ABB  is  the  face  (iii),  and  ACC  n  (loi).    A  com- 

bination  of  theae  two  forms  is  shown  in  fig.  45. 

Ditetragooal  bipyramid  (fi^.  46).    This  is  the  general  fonn;    it  ia 

txxiDded  by  sixteen  scalene  triangles,  and  all  the  indicei  are  unequal, 

being  I3ai|,&c..  or  [kkl\. 
Tetragonal  prism  of  the  first  order.   The  four  face*  intereect  the 

liorison^  axes  in  equal  Itngths  and  are  parallel  to  the  principal 
axis;  the  indices  are  therefore  iiioj. 
This  form  does  not  enclose  space,  and 
ia  therefore  called  an  "  open  form  " 
>o  distinguish  it  from  a  "  closed  form  " 
Ike  the  tetragonal  bipyramids  and  all 
tfie  forma  of  the  cubic  system.  An 
qjen  form  can  exist  only  in  com- 
bnation  with  other  forms;  thuafig.  47 
is  a    combination    of    the    tetragonal 

;i^sm  jiio)  with  the  baaal  pinacoid 
Ml).  If  the  facea  (no)  and  (ooi) 
are  of  ecgual  size  such  a  figure  will  be 
geonetrically  a  cube,  since  all  the 
an^  are  neht  angles;  the  variety  of 
apoihyllite  known  as  tesselite  crystal- 
lizeiin  this  form. 

Tetragonal  prism  of  the  second  order. 

FiG-   46. — Ditetragonal     Thishas  the  same  number  of  [aces  as 

Bipyraroid.  the  kst  prism,  but  differs  in  position; 

eachtace  being  parallel  to  the  vertical 

axis  and  one  of  the  horizontal  axa;   the  indices  are  {ioo|. 

Ditetragonal  prism.  This  conats  of  eight  faces  all  parallel  to 
the  principal  axia  and  inierceptin;  the  honzontal  axes  in  different 
lei^hs;  the  indices  are  {iio!,  {3*|,  Sc,  or  |Aj6o}. 
Basal  pinacoid  (from  ir£ra^,  a  tatet).  This  cor 
pair  of  parallel  faces  perpendicular  o  the  principal 
fore  an  open  form  and  can  exist  ony  in  combinatio 

Combinations  of  holohedral  tetrconal  forms  ai _         . 

47-49 ;  fig.  48  ia  a  combination  of  a  (pyramid  of  the  first  order  with 
one  of  the  second  order  and  the  prim  of  the  first  order;   fig.  49  a 


usts  of  a  single 
xis.   It  is  there- 

t  (fig.  47). 

;  shown  in  figs. 


Fic.  48.  Fig.  49. 

Combinations  of  Tetragonal  Prisit  and  Pyramids. 

comtnnation  of  a  bipyramid  of  the  first  or^r  with  a  ditetragonal 
bipyramid  and  the  prism  of  the  second  orcfr.  Compare  also  figs. 
87  and  88. 

Examples  of  substances  which  crystallize  li4iis  class  are  casaiterite, 
rutile,  anatase,  zircon,  thorite,  vesuvianite,  ^>phyllite,  phoegenite, 
also  boron,  tin,  mercuric  iodide. 

SCALENOHEDRAL  ClAS3^ 

(Biapbenoidal-  hemihedral) 

Here  there  are  only  three  dyad  axes  and  twotlanes  of  symmetry, 
the  former  coinciding  with  the  cry  stall  ographi^uces  and  the  latter 
bisecting  the  angles  between  the  horizontal  pir.  The  dyad  axis 
of  symmetry,  which  in  this  class  coincides  witl  the  principal  axia 
of  tne  crystal,  has  certain  of  the  characters  of  atetrad  axis,  and  is 
sometimes  called  a  tetrad  axia  of  "  alternating  s^metry  ";  a  face 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  crystal  if  rotated  throughjio"  about  this  axis 
and  reflected  across  the  equatorial  plane  falls  inO  the  position  of  a 
face  on  the  lower  half  of  tne  crystal.  This  kind  <  symmetry,  with 
umultaneouB  rotation  about  an  axis  and  reflect!^  across  a  plane, 
is  also  called  "  composite  symmetry." 

In  this  clasa  all  except  two  of  the  simple  forms  (re  geometrically 
the  same  as  in  the  holosymmetric  class. 

Bispbenoid  (uMp"-  a  wedge)  (fig.  50).  This  is  V  double  wedge- 
shaped  solid  bounded  by  four  equal  isosceles  triaH[ea;  it  has  tne 
indices  |iil|,  |31i[,  |lt3|,  Ac,  or  in  general  \IM]My  suppressing 
either  one  or  other  set  of  alternate  faces  of  the  tetratnal  bipyramid 
of  the   firet   order   (fig.   42)   two  bispbenoids  are  ^rived,  in  the 


same  way  that  two  tetr«bedra  an  derived  from  the  1^1 
octahedron. 
Tetragonal  scalenohedron    or    ditetragonal  bispbenoid  (fig.  ; 


Fig.  50. — Tetragonal  Bispbenoids.         Fig.  51. — Tetragonal 
Scalenohedron. 

Thef  crystal  of  chalcopyrite  (CuFeSi)  represented  in  fig.  53  is  a 
combination  of  two  bisplienoids  (P  and  P'),  two  bipyramids  of  the 
second  order  (b  and  f\,  and  the  basal  pinacx>id  (a).  Stanoite 
(Cu j^eSnSi),  add  potassium  phosphate  (HiKPOi),  mercuric  cyanide, 
and  urea  (CO(NHi)i)  also  crysUQiie  in  this  claae. 

BiFYKAuiDAi.  Class 
(Parallel-faced  hemihedral). 
The  elements  of  symmetry  are  a  tetrad  axis  with  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  it,  and  a  centre  of  symmetry.  The  simple  forms  are 
the  same  here  as  in  the  holosymmetric  class,  exce^  the  prism  |Uo], 
which  has  only  four  faces,  and  the  bipyramid  |Ui|,  which  has  ei^ht 
faces  and  is  distinguished  as  a  "  tetragonal  pyramid  of  the  third 


FiG.  52. — Crystal  of  Chalcopyrite.  Fig.  53. — Crystal  of  Fergusonite. 

Fig-  53  shows  a  combination  of  a  tetragonal  prism  of  the  first  order 
with  a  tetragonal  bipyramid  of  the  third  order  and  the  basal  pinacoid, 
and  represents  a  crystal  of  fergusonite.  Scheelite  iq.v.),  scapolite 
(g.p.),  and  erythrite  (CtHigOi)  also  crystallise  in  this  class. 

PvRAuiDAi.  Class 
(Hemim  orphic-tetartohedral) . 


only  four  faces  atone  or  other  end  of  thecrystaI,andarehemimorphic 
All  the  simple  forms  are  thus  open  forms. 

Examples  are  wulfenite  (PbMoOi)  and  banum  antunonyl  dextro- 
tartrate  (Ba(SbO),(C.H.O.).H,0). 

Ditetragonal  Pyramidal  Class 
(H  emimorph  ic-hemihed  ral ) . 
Here  there  are  two  pairs  of  vertical  planes  of  symmetry  inter- 
secting in  the  tetrad  axis.     The  pyramids  IfcUj  and  [hoi]  and  the 
bipyramid  ihkll  are  all  hemimorphic. 

Exaraplesareiodoauccimide(CtH(OiNI},silverfluoride(AgF-H|0), 
and  penta-erythrite  (CiHuOi)-  No  examples  are  known  amongst 
minnala. 

Trapezobkdiial  Class 

(Trapezohed  ral-hem  ihedral) . 

Here  there  are  the  full  number  of  area  of  symmetry,  but  no  f^nes 

or  centre  of  symmetry.  The  general  form  jJiJUt  is  bounded  by  dgbt 

trapezoidal  faces  and  is  tbe  tetragonal  trapesohedroB. 
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Examples  are  nickel  mil(khate  (NiSOi*6HtO),  euanidine  cartranate 
((CH,N,),H,COj),  strychnine  sulphate(CCiiHaNiO,),H,SO,-6H,0). 

BisPHENOiDAi.  Class 

( B  isphenoidal-tetartohcdral } . 

Here  there  la  only  a  single  dyad  axis  of  symmetry,  which  coincides 

with  the  prioctpal  axis.    All  the  (onns,  except  the  prisms  and  basal 

pinacoid,  are  sphenoids.    Crystals  posMSsiiiK  this  type  of  symmetry 

have  not  yet  been  observed. 

3.  ORTHORHOMBIC  SYSTEM 

(Rhombic:  Prismatic;  Trijnetric). 

In  this  system  the  three  crystal lographic  axes  are  all  at  right 
angles,  but  they  are  of  different  lengths  and  not  interchangeable. 
The  parameters,  or  axial  ratios,  are  a:  b:  c,  these  referring  to  the 
axes  OX,  OY  and  OZ.  respectively.  The  choice  of  a  vertical  axis, 
OZ  =  c,  is  arbitrary,  and  it  is  customary  to  place  the  longer  of  the  two 
horizontal  axes  from  left  to  right  (OY^b)  and  take  it  as  unity: 
this  is  called  the  "  macro-axis  "  or  "  macro-diagonal  "  (from  iittpit, 
long),  whilst  the  shorter  horizontal  axis  (OX^a)  is  called  the 
"  brachy-axis  "  or  "  biachy-diagonal  "  (from  Ppaxtn,  short).  The 
axial  ratios  are  constant  for  crystals  of  any  one  substance  and  are 
characteristic  of  it;  for  example,  in  barytes  (BaSOO,  a:  b:  c^ 
0-S1S3:  i:  i'3i36;  in  an|[lesite  (PbSO«).  a-.b-.c^^o-ji^:  i:  1-2894; 
m  ceruante  (PbCOi),  o:ft:(;-o-6ioo:  i;o-7230. 

Hiere  are  three  ■ymmetry-classea  in  this  system : — 

HoLOHBDRAL  Class 

(Holohedral;   Bipyiamidal). 

Here  there  are  three  dissimilar   dyad  axes  of  symmetry,  each 

coinciding  with  a  crystallographic  axis;    perpendicular  to  them  are 

three  dissimilar  planes  of  symmetn';      there  it  also  a  centre  of 

symmetry.    There  are  seven  kinds  01  simple  forms; — 


Fig.  54.  Fig.  55. 

Orthorhombic  Bipyramids. 

[231},  I112I,  I321I,  (123I,  &c.,  or  in  general  |Afe/t.  The  crystallo- 
graiMik  axea  join  opposite  comers  of  these  pyramids  and  in 
the  fundamental  bipvramid  iiiij  the  paramMral  plane  has  the 
intetcepts  a:  b:  c.  Tnia  is  the  only  doaed  form  in  tnis  class;  the 
others  are  open  forms  and  can  exist  only  in  combination.  Sulphur 
often  crystallizes  in  simple  bipyramids. 

Prism.  This  consists  iA  four  faces  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  and 
intercepting  the  horizontal  axes  in  the  lengths  a  and  b  or  in  any 
multiples  <rf  these;  the  indices  are  therefore  |Jioi,  laio],  lI2o|  or 
fUoi. 

Macro-prism.    This  consists  of  four  faces  parallel  to  the  macro- 


axis,  and  has  the  indices  |ioi|,  .|2oi|  . 


Macro-pinacoid. 

riM. 

_     .  ,      .,  ,      ,         •  toml.    The  macro-  and 

brachy-pritms  arc  often  called  "  domes." 

BaMi  pinacoid,  conaistiii^  of  a  pair  of  parallel  faces  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  axis;    the  indices  are  toDi|.    The  macro-pinaoMd 


Pigs.  ^6-58  show  combinations  of  these  six  open  fotrns.  and  fie,  39 
a  combinatbn  of  the  macro-pinacoid  ^a),  brachy-pinacoid  (^),  a 
prism  (n)>a  macro-prism  (ii),abrachy-pn«m(A),aodabipyiainid(it). 


I    .' 

il  ...|' 

i  ;  \ 


Fig.  59. — Crystal  of 
Hypersthene. 
Holohedral  Orthorhombic  Combinations. 

Examples  of  substances  crystallizing  in  this  class  are  extremely 
numerous;  amongst  _  minerals  are  sulphur,  stibnite,  cerusaite, 
chr>-8obery],  topaz,  olivine,  nitre,  barytes,  columbite  and  many 
others;  and  amongst  artiiiciaJ  products  iodine,  potassium  per- 
manganate, potassium  sulphate;  benzene,  barium  formate,  &c. 

Pvrahioal  Class 
(Hemimorphic). 

Here  there  is  only  one  dyad  axis  in  which  two  planes  of  symmetry 
intersect.  The  crystals  are  usually  so  placed  that  the  dyad  axis 
coincides  with  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis,  and  the  planes 
of  symmetry  are  alao  vertical. 

The  pyramid  (faUj  haa  only  four  facea  at  one  end  or  other  of  the 
crystal.  The  macro-prism  and  the  brathy-prism  of  the  last  class  are 
here  repre<ented  by  the  macro-dome  and  brachy-dome  respectively, 
so  called  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  pair  oE  equally  sloped 
faces  to  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  form  foot]  is  a  sidgle  planeat  the 
top  of  the  crystal,  and  is  called  a  "  pedion  " ;  the  paialld  ^ion 
looI|,  if  present  at  the  lower  end  of  the  crystal,  constitutesa  dWerant 
form.  The  prisms  \kko\  and  the  macro-  and  brachy-pinacoids  are 
geometrically  the  same  id  this  class  as  in  the  last.  CrysUls  of  this 
class  are  therefore  differently  developed  at  the  two  ends  and  are  said 
to  be  "  hemimorphic." 

Fis.  60  shows  a  crystal  of  the  mineral  hemimorphite  (HiZitiSiOt) 
which  u  a  combination  of  the  brachy-pinacmd  |owt  Mtd  a  prism. 


at  the  upper  end,  and  a  pyram;  ..    _.. 

of     other    substances     belonging     to    this     class     „,^      =..-.."- 

{NHiMgP0(-6Hrf)),  bertrandite  (HjBe^i^),  rcsorcin,  and  picric 

BisPUENoiDAL  Class 
(Hemihedral). 

Here  there  are  three  dyad  axes,  but  no  planee  of  symmetry  and 
no  centre  of  symmetry.  The  general  form  {U/|  is  a  bispbenoid 
(fig.  61)  bounded  by  four  scalene  triangles.  The  other  simple  forms 
are  geometrically  the  same  as  in  the  holosymmetric  class. 

Examples:  epsomitc  (Epsom  salts,  MgSOf^HiO},  godarite 
fZnS0c7H|O],  silver  nitrate,  sodium  potassium  dextro-tartrate 
(seignette  salt,  NaKCtHtOcAHiO),  potassium  antimonyl  dextro- 
tartrate       (tartar-emetic,       K(SbO)CiH«O0,       and       asparagine 
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4,  MONOCLINfC  SYSTEM 

{Oblique;  Monogymmetric). 
'  In  Om  svEtem  two  or  the  ai^^les ,  between  the  crystaltographic 
axes  are  riglit  angles,  but  the  third  an^  is  oblique,  and  the  azet 
are  of  unequal  lengths.  The  axis  wUch  is  perpendicular  to  the  other 
two  is  taken  a>  Oy.  =  b  (fig,  62)  and  is  called  the  ortho-ajtis  gr  ottho- 
diagonal.  The  choice  of  the  other  two  axes  is  arbitrary;  the  vertical 
axis  lOZ'=c)  is  usually  taken  parallel  to  the  ed^es  of  a  proroicenlly 
developed  prismatic  zone,  and  the  clino-axis  or.  chno-diagonal 
(OX  —a)  parallel  to  the  zone-axis  of  some  other  procginent  zone  on 
the  crystal.  The  acute  angle  between  the  axes  OX  and  OZ  is  usually 
denoted  as  0,  and  it  is  necessan'  to  know  its  magnitude,  in  addition 
to  the  axial  ratios  a:  b:  c,  before  the  crystal  is  completely  deter- 
mined. As  in  «ther  systems,  except  the  cubic,  these  elements, 
I  :  4  :  c  and  (I,  are  characteristic  of  the  substance.  Thus  for  gypsum 

_,n__      — »  -80'  42';  for  orthoclase  a  -.h  :  c~ 

and    for    cane-sugar    a  -b  :  c 


a  -.6  :c—o-6S9y  :  rro'4iai;  fl-St 
0-6585:1  :o-5554;  ^-63.57';  a 
1-2595  :  I  -.o-ilK;  fl-76"3o'. 


HoLOsvHUETKic  Class 

(Holohedral;   Prismatic). 

Here  there  is  a  single  plane  of  symmetry  perpendicular  to  which 

is  a  dyad  axis;    there  is  also  a  centre  oF  symmetry.    The  dyad  axis 

coincides  with  tha.^irtho-aKis  OY,  and  the  vertical  axis  OZ  and  the 

elino-aids  OX  lie  in  theplane  of  symmetry. 

All  the  forms  are  open,  being  either  pinacoids  or  prisma;  the 
former  conabting  of  a  pair  of  parallel  faces,  and  the  latter  of  four 
(aces  intersecting  in  parallel  edges  and  with  a  rhombic  cmss-section. 
The  pair  of  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  distinguished 
i  the   "  clino-pinacoid  "  and   has  the  indices  (oloj.     The  other 


pinacoids  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  (and 
parallel  to  the  ortho-axis);  the  one  mratlel  to  the  vertical  axis  is 
called  the  "  ortho-pinacold  "  Jiool,  whilst  that  parallel  to  the  clino- 


_._E  is  the  "  basal  pinacoid  "  |ooi| ;  pinacoids  not  parallel  to  the 
arbitrarily  chosen  clino-  and  vertical  axes  may  have  the  indices 
|ioi|.  iaoii,  Jioal  ...  (to/}  or  floil,  (Sorl.  floai  .  .  .  M, 
according  to  whether  they  lie  in  the  obtuse  or  the  acute  axial  angle. 
Of  the  prisms,  those  with  edges  (zone-axis)  parallel  to  the  clino-axis, 
and  having  indicefl  joii|,  \03i\.  {oiaj  .  .  .  |oW|,  are  called  "diho- 
prisms  " :  those  with  edges  parallel  to  the  vertical  ads.  and  with  the 
mdices  fiio},  fjio),  [lao)  .  .  .  iA*o|,  are  called  simply  "  prisois." 
Prisms  with  edges  parallel  to  neither  of  the  axes  OX  and  OY  have 
the  indices  fiiil,  laji},  taiil,  tsait-  .  .  l*«l  or  llri|  .  .  .  l*JUt, 


Via.  63.— Crystal  of  Augite. 

and  are  usually  called  "  hetni-pyramids  "  (fig.  62)1  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  negative  or  positive  according  to  whether  they  lie 
in  the  obtuse  or  tne  acute  axial  angle  p. 

T\%.  63  rapreoents  a  crystal  oT  aup'te  bounded  by  the  clino- 
pinacoid  (f).  thcortho-pinacoid  (r),  a  pnim  (JO.  at"!  a  hemi-pyramid 

The  mbstances  which  cirstallize  In  this  class  are  extremely 
numerous;  amongst  minerals  are  gypsum,  orthoclase,  the  am[Ai- 
boles,  pyroxenes  and  micas,  epidote.  monante,  realgar,  borax, 
mirabilite  (NaiSO.-lOHrf)),  meUnterite  (FeSO,-7HiO)  and  many 
others;  amonest  artificial  products  are  monoclinic  sulphur,  barium 
chloride  (B3Cr]-2HiO},  potassium  chlorate,  potassium  ferrocyanide 
(KJ^e(CN)c3H,0),  oxalic  acid  (C,0,H,2Hrf)),  sodium  acetate 
(NaC<HtOi-3H|0)  and  naphthalene. 

Hbhimokphic  Class 
(Sphenoidal). 
In  this  class  the  only  element  of  symmetry  is  a  single  dyad  axis, 
which  is  polar  in  character,  being  dissimilar  at  the  two  ends. 

The  form  joio|  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  symmetr;^  consists  of 
a  single  plane  or  pedum;  the  parallel  face  is  dissimilar  m  character 
and  belongs  to  the  pedion  |oIo|.  The  pinacoids  |lo(H,  |ooi}.  t^ 
and  {Sol)   parallel  to  the  axis  of  symmetry  are  geometrically  the 


same  in  this  class  as  in  the  botosymmenic  class.  The  remaining 
forms  consist  each  of  only  two  planes  on  the  same  aide  of  the  9,-nai 
plane  XOZ  and  equally  indinea  to  the  dyad  axis  (e,;.  in  fig.  6>  the 
two  planes  XYZ  and  XYZ);  such  a  wedge-shaped  form  19  M>me- 
times  called  a  sphenoid. 


Fig.  64.— EnantiomorjAous  Crystals  of  Tartaric  Acid. 

Fig.  64  shows  two  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  a  a  right-handed. 
crystal  of  dextro- tartaric  add,  and  b  a  left-handed  crystal  of  laevo- 
tartaric  acid.  The  two  crystals  are  cnantiomorphou-'^,  i.e.  although 
they  have  the  same  interfacial  angles  ibcy  arc  not  supcrposabTe, 
one  being  the  mirror  image  of  the  other.  Other  examples  are 
potassium  dextro- tart  rale,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  quercite,  lithium 
sulphate  (LiiSOi'HiO) ;  amongst  minerals  the  only  example  is  the 
hydrocarbon  hchtelite  (CiHi). 

ClinohSdral  Class 
(Hemihedral;   Domatic). 
Crystals  of  this  class  are  symmetrical  only  with  respect  to  a  single 

flane.  The  only  form  which  is  here  geometrically  the  same  as  in  the 
olosymmetric  class  is  the  clino-pinacoid  loio).  The  forms  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  syjumctry  are  all  pedions,  consisting  of 
single  planes  with  the  indices  (100),  (too),  (001),  (ool),  {hoi),  &c. 
The  remaininf  forms,  (Uo|,(oU)and  (UO,  are  domes  or"  gonioids  " 
(Twia,  an  angle,  and  fUn,  form),  consisting  nf  two  planes  equally 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Examples  are  potassium  tetrathionate  (KiSiOt),  hydrt^en  tri- 
Bodium  hypophosphate  (HNaiPiOt'9fIiO) ;  and  amongst  minerals, 
clinohednte  (HiZnCaSiOt)  and  scolectltc. 

5.  ANORXmC  SYSTEM 

(Triclinic). 
In  the  aiHKthic  (from  i»,  privative,  and  ifiUt,  right)  or  triclinic 

of  the  three  crystal! ographic  axe«  are  at  right  angles, 

"     "  allengt"^-     '-  "^-^    -  ■     ■• - 


and  they_ 


all  of  unequal  le 


n  addHior 


o  the  parameters 


'  the  angles,  e,  P,  and  y.  between  the 


0-6347  ;>  J 0-5501;  0-93°  13',  fi-ns^ss'.  T-gi" 
HoLOsvMHBTBic  Class 
(Holohedral ;   Pinacoidal]. 

Here  there  is  only  a  centre  of  symmetry.  All  the  forms  are  pina- 
coids, each  consisting  of  only  two  parallel  faces.  The  indices  of  the 
three  pinacoids  parallel  to  the  ajuat  planes  are  |iOO|,  joic^  and 
|ooi| ;  those  of  pinacoids  parallel  to  only  one  axis  are  |mo|,  (Aof) 
and  \oU] :   and  the  general  form  is  {MJ|. 

Several  minerals  crystallize  in  this  chwa;!  for  example,  the  plaaio- 
clastic  felspars,  microcline,  axinits  (fig.  65),  cyanite,  amblygonite, 
chalcaothite(CuSOvaH^),Bassolite(H.BO,) ; 
amoi^  artificial  substances  are  polasaium 
bichromate,  racemic  acid  (C,H<Ur2HtO), 
dibrom-para-nitro phenol,  Ac, 

AsvsiuETRic  Class 
(Hemihedral,  Pediad). 

Crystals  of  this  class  are  devoid  of  any  f 
elements  of  symmetry.  All  the  forms  ar 
pedions,  each  consisting  of  a  single  plane 
.they  are  thus  hemihe^al  with  respect  to 
crystals  of  the  last  dasg.  Although  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  symmetry,  yet  the  faces  are  arranged  In  mnes 
on  the  crystals. 

Examples  are  calcium  thiosulphate  (CaSi0|-6H|O)  and  hydrogen 
strontium  dextro-tartrate  ((CtH<OtH)tSr-GHiO) :  there  is  no  example 
amongst  minerals. 

6.  HBXAOONAL  SYSTEM 

Crystals  of  this  system  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  siiwle 
axis  of  either  triad  or  hexad  symmetry,  which  is  spoken  of  as  tne 
"  prindpal  "  or  "  morphologit^  "  axis.  Those  with  3  triad  axis 
are  grouped  together  in  the  rhombohedral  or  trigonal  division,  and 
those  with  a  hexad  axis  in  the  hexagonal  division.  By  some  authors 
these  two  divisions  are  treated  as  separate  systems;  or  again  the 
rhombohedral  forms  may  be  considered  as  hemihedral  developments 
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le  five  other  sy stems  <rf  cryetals. 


of  the  he»Bonal,    On  tbe  other  hand,  hezaeonal  forms  may  be 
conoidered  as  a  combioatioa  of  two  fhoRibohedral  forms. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  Bymiiietry  associated  with  a  dngle 
triad  ornesad  ans,  the  crystallopaphic  axes  of  reference  i 
in  this  syitem  from  those  used  in  the  f 


;  further 


division,  and  hexagonal  . 
though  sometimes  ^ther 
division*. 

Rhombohedrat  axes  are  taken  parallel  to  the  three  sets  of  edges 
(rf  a  Thombohedron  (fig.  66).    Tbev  are  inclined  to  one  another  at 
equal  oblique  angles,  and  they  are  all  equally  inclined  to  the  principal 
11  of  equal  length  and  are  interchangeable. 


With  such  a  set  of  axes  there  _      _  , 

but  the  angle  between  the  axes  (or  some  other  angle  which  may  t>e 
calculated  from  this)  may  be  given  as  a  constant  of  the  substance. 
Thus  in  calcite  the  rhombohedral  angle  (the  angle  between  two  faces 
of  the  fundamental  rhombobedron)  la  74'  55',  or  the  angle  between 
the  normal  to  a  face  of  this  rhombobedron  and  the  principal  axis  is 
44'  3*i'- 

Hexagonal  axes  are  four  in  number,  viz.  a  vertical  axis  coinciding 
with  the  principal  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  three  horizontal  axes 
inclined  to  one  another  at  60°  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  princi- 
pal aids.  The  three  horizontal  axes,  which  are  taken  either  parallel 
or  perpendicular  to  die  faces  of  a  hexagonal  prism  (fig.  71)  or  the 
edf^  ol  a  hexagonal  bipyramid  (fig.  70),  are  equal  in  length  (a)  but 
the  vertical  axis  is  of  a  different  lengl '    ' ^     *-     •    -  -    i- 

referred  to  such  a  set  of  axes  are  four 

as   [hikn,  the  first  three   (.k+i+k~o)  referring 


ingea 

:iaTra 


ti  (f).    The  indices  of  planes 


r  the 


axes  and  the  last  to  the  vertical  axis,  llie  ratio  a 
meters,  or  the  axial  ratio,  is  characteristic  of  all  the  crysta 
same   substance.   Thus   for    beryl    (including   emerald)   c  .  .     .. 
0'49*9  (often  written  c-o-4989);  for  sine  c  =  i-3S64. 

JQKHBtoA0dr>/  DMalon. 

In  the  rhombohedral  or  trwonal  division  of  the  hexagonal  system 
there  are  seven  symmetiy-dMses,  all  of  which  possess  a  lUAgle 
triad  axis  of  Bymmetry, 

HOLOSYUUKTUC  Cl.A5S 

(Holohedral ;  Ditrigonal  scaleoohedral). 
In  this  class,  which  presents  the  commonest   type  of  symmetry 


■ecting  in  the  triad  axis;    there  are  also  three  similar  dyad  axes, 

eich  perpendicular  to  a  plane  d  symmetry,  and  a  centre  of  sym- 

metiy.'    The  seven  simple  forms  are: — 
Rhombobedron  (figs.  66  add  67),  consisting  of  six  rhomb-riiaped 

iKCB  with  the  edges  all  of  equal  lengths :  the  faces  are  perpendicnlar 
to  the  ^anes  of  symmetry.  There  are 
two  sets  of  rhombohedra,  distinguished 
respectively  as  direct  and  inverse;  those 
of  one  set  (fig.  66)  are  brought  into  the 
orientation  ol  the  other  set  (fig.  67)  by 
a  rotation  of  60"  or  180*  about  the  prin- 
cipal axis.  For  the  fundamental  rhombo- 
bedron, parallel  to  the  edges  of  whic^ 
are  the  cryatallograiriiic  aices  of  reference, 
tbe  indices  are  ti(x>i-  Other  rbombo- 
bedia  may  have  the  indices  |3]ij,  I4II), 

Pi,   133T|,   jiiTj,  &c.,   or  in   general 
j.   (Compare  fig.  7a;    for  figures  of 
other  rhombohedra  see  Calcite.) 

Scalenohedron  <[fig.  68),  bounded  by 
twelve  scalene  triangles,  and  with  the 
^etallndices  {ftUj.  The  zig-zag  lateral 
edges  coincide  with  tbe  similar  edges  of  a 
n.     .A     r<    •      1.  J  rhombobedron,    as  shown   in    ba.    69; 

FlO.  M.— Scalenohedrott.  if  the  indices  of  the  inscribed  rhombo- 
bedron be  I  loot,  the  indices  of  the 
scalenohedron  represented  in  the  figure  are  |2oT].  The  scalenohedron 
{zolt  is  a  characteristic  form  of  calcite,  which  for  this  reason  is  some- 
times called  "  dog-tooth-spar."    The  angles  over  the  three  edges  of 


face  of  a  scalenobedron  are  all  different;    the  a 

"  r  edges  are  more  obtuse  than  over  . 

Like  the  two  sets  of  rhombohedra,  there  are  alio 
scalenohedra^  which  may  be  similar  in  form  and 
.*  : : — .„. —  guj  indices. 


triangles  each 
metry.    The  indices 
h-2k-¥l-». 


bipyramid  (fig.  70),  bounded  by  twelve  isoecdes 
of  which  are  equally  inclined  to  two  planes  of  sym- 
ndices  are  |>iot,  [\ii\,8cc.,  or  in  general  (JnU),  when 


<i 


>i 


■iHw  of  the  first  otder  (2IT),  consisting  of  m 
principal  axis  and  perpendicular  to  the  ph 
ingles  Wween  (tbe  normals  to)  the  faces  are  C 


Hexagonal  priun  c 

parallel  to  the  principe r— r 

symmetry;  theanglesHtween  (tbeDorma]sto)thefacesare6o  , 

Hexagonal  prism  of  the  second  orcter  (loT),  consistinc  of  six  faces 
parallel  to  the  principal  axis  and  parallel  to  the  planes  of  symmetry. 
The  faces  of  this  prism  are  inclined  to  30°  to  those  of  the  last  prism. 

Dihexagonal  prism,  consisting  of  twelve  faces  potalld  to  the 
principal  axis  and  inclined  to  the  planes  of  symmetry.  There  are 
two  sets  of  angles  between  the  faces.  The  indices  are  13311,  IsJS! 
.  .  .  \m\,  where  A+jfe-fi-o. 

Basal  pinacoid  [Iitl,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  paraUel  faces  per- 
pendicular to  tie  principal  axis. 

Fig.  71  tihows  a  combination  of  a  bex^onal  prism  (m)  with  tbe 
baau  pinacoid  if).   For  figures  of  other  combinations  see  Calcitb 


and  Corundum.  The  relation  between  rhombohedral  forms  and 
their  indices  are  best  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  stereographic  pro- 
jecrion  (fig.  73) ;  in  this  figure  the  thicker  lines  are  the  projectnoiu 
of  the  three  planes  of  symmetiy,  and  on  these  lie  tlie  poles  of  the 
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in  thw  claM;  for  example,  caJdte,  chalybite,  calamine,  corundum 
(rvby  aitd  npphiK},  haematite,  dwboate:  the  dememts  ancflic, 
antimony,  bismuth,  selenium,  tellurium  and  perhaps  Kiaphite; 
also  ice,  sodium  nitrate,  thymol,  &c. 

DiTKIGONAL  PVKAHIDAL  ClASS 
(Hemimoiphic-hemihedral] . 
Here  there  are  diree  similar  planes  of  symmetry  intersecting  in 
the  triad  axis;  there  are  no  dyad  axes  and  no  centre  o(  symmetry. 
The  triad  axis  is  uniterminal  and  polar,  and  the  crystals  are  differ- 
ently developed  at  the  two  ends;  crystals  of  this  class  are  therefore 
pyro-electric.     The  forms  are  all  open  torras: — 

Trigonal  pyramid  {kkk] ,  consisting  of  three  faces  which  correspond 
to  the  three  upper  or  the  three  lower  faces  of  a 
rhambohedron  of  the  hoknymmetric  class. 

Ditrigonal  pyramid  |mJ)  ,  of  sbt  faces, 
corresponding  to  the  six  upper  or  lower  faces 
of  the  scalenohedron. 

Hexaepnal  pyramid  (At/)  (where  k-2k+ 
l-^o),  of  six  faces,  correspondmg  to  the  six 
upper  or  lower  faces  of  the  hexagonal  bt- 
pyramid. 

Trigonal  prism    l3lT}  or  jSll),  two  forms 
each  consisting  of  three  faces  parallel  to  prin- 
cipal axis  and  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
symmetry. 
-"  ^  --  Hexagonal    prism     [lof] ,    which    is    geo- 

ci.„  ,, /-„„»„  I J  metrically  the  same  as  III  the  last  class. 

iSlPi^^Kie  Ditrigonal  prism   |AB)  (where  ft-)-* -K-o), 

Tourmahue.  ^  ^j^  faces  parallel  to  the  principal  axis,  and 

wkb  two  sets  <i  angles  between  them. 

Basal  pedioa  (iii)  or  (TTT),  each  connsting  of  a  single  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis. 

Fig.  73  represents  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  with  the  trigonal  prism 
MTTi  fiexagonal  prism  (^loT),  and  a  trigonal  pyramid  at  each  end. 
Other  substances  crystallizing  in  this  claoi  are  pyrargyrite,  proustite, 
iodyrite  (^I),  greemockite,  zincite,  EpangohtCi  sodium  lithium 
sulphate,  tolylphenylketooe. 

Trapezobbdbal  Class 

(Trapezohedral-hemihed  ral) . 

Here  there  are  three  similar  dyad  axes  inclined  to  one  another  at 

6d*  and  perpendicular  to  the  triad  axis.     There  are  no  planes  or 

centre  of  aymnietry.   The  dyad  axes  are  uniterminal,  and  are  pyro- 

.ckctric  axes.    CryMals  of  most  substances  of  this  class  i<otate  the 

plane  of  pobrizatioii  of 

a  beam  of  light. 

In     this     class    the 

rhombohedra  (iUA|,the 

hexagonal  prism  jaTII, 

and  the  basal  ptnacoid 

'      e  geometrically 


the 


the 


holosymmetric  class ', 
the  trigonal  prism  {loTl 
and  the  ditrigonal 
prisms  are  as  in  the 
FiC,  74.^Tr^onal  Fig.  75.— Triconal  ditrigonal  pyramidal 
Trapeaohedron.  Bipyramid.  class.     The  remaining 

simple  forms  are: — 
Trigonal   trapezohedron    (Bg.   74),   bounded  liy  six   trapezoidal 
faces.  There  are  two  complemtntary  and  enantiomorphous  trapexo- 
hedra,  \hki]  and  \klt\,  derivable  from  the  scalcnohedron. 

Trigonal  bipyramid  (fig.  75),  bounded  by  six  isosceles  triangles; 
the  indices  are  {hkl\,  where  h-^k+l  —  o,  as  in  the  hexagonal 
bipyramid. 

The  only  minerals  crystallizing  in  this  class  are  quartz  (g.r.) 
and  cinnabar,  both  of  which  rotate  the  plane  of  a  beam  of  polarixed 
light  transmitted'  along  the  triad  axis.  Other  examples  are  dithio- 
nates  of  lead  (PbSiOc4HiO),  caldum  and  strontium,  and  of  potas- 
•iiun  (KfSiOi),  benzil,  matico-stearoptene. 

Rhomboeedkal  Class 
(Parallel-faced  hemihedral). 

The  only  elements  of  symmetry  are  the  triad  axis  and  a  centre  of 
symmetry.  The  general  form  [hUi  is  a  rbombahedron,  and  is  a 
hemihedral  form,  with  parallel  faces,  of  the  scalenohedron.  The 
fonn  jJbUl,  where  h-ak+l-^o,  is  also  a  rhambohedron,  being  the 
hemihedral  form  of  the  hexagonal  bipyramid.  The  dihexagonal 
prism  \ktl\  of  the  holosymmetric  class  becomes  here  a  hexagonal 
prism.  The  rhombohedra  (kkk),  hexagonal  prisms  {iTIf  and  ("'lii 
and  the  basal  pinacoid  liii)  are  geometrically  the  same  in  this 
dasa  as  in  the  holosymmetric  class. 

Fig.  7G  represents  a  crystal  of  dioptase  with  the  fundamental 
rfcombohedron  r{ioo)  and  the  hexagonal  prism  of  the  second  order 
M  JIOl|  combined  with  the  rbombahedron  s  J03I). 

Examples  of  minerab  which  crystaUize  in  this  class  are  phenacite, 


Tbigonal  Pybawdal  Class 
( Hemimorphic-tetartohedial). 

Here  there  is  only  the  triad  axis  of  symmetry,  winch  is  uniterminal. 
The  general  form  \ldll]  is  a  trigonal  pyramid  consisting  of  three  facea 
at  one  end  of  the  crystal.  All  other  forms,  in 
which  the  faces  are  neither  paiaUel  nor 
perpendicular  to  the  triad  axis,  are  tr^nal 
pyramids.  AH  the  prisms  are  trigonal  pnsms; 
and  perpendicular  to  these  are  two  pedions. 

The  only  substance  known  to  crystallize  in 
this  class  IS  sodium  periodate  (NalOfSHiO). 
the  crystals  of  which  are  circularly  pcjarizing. 

Tkigohal  Bifyrauidal  Class 
Here  there  is  a  i^ne  of  symmetry  per- 
pendicular to  the  triad  axis.  The  trigonal 
pyramids  of  the  last  class  are  here  trigonal 
bipyramids  (&g.  7s) ;  the  prisms  are  all  trigonal 
prisms,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry 
is  the  basal  pinacoid.  No  example  is  known 
for  this  class. 


Ditrigonal  Bipyrauidal  Class 
Here  there 
metry  intersecting 


Fig.  76.— Crystal  of 
Dioptase. 
e  similar  planes  of  sym- 
the  triad  axis,  and  perpendicular  to  them  is 
_    fourth    plane  of  symmetry;    at   the  intersection  of  the  three 
vertical  planes  with  the  horizontal  plane  are  three  similar  dyad 
there  is  no  centre  of  symmetry. 


The  general  form  is  bounded  by  twdve  scalene  triangles  and  fa 
I  ditrigonal  bipyramid.  Like  the  general  form  of  the  last  dasa,  tUi 
las  two  sets  ol  indices  [kki,  p^\.  (hkli  for 


faces  above  the  equatorial  tdaoeof  symmetry 
and  ( W)  for  faces  bdow :  with  hexuonal 
axes  tnere  would  be  only  one  set  of  indices. 
The  hexagonal  Inpvramida,  the  hex^onal 
prism  |iOJt  and  tne  baaal  pinacoid  |ili| 
are  geometrically  the  same  in  this  class  as 
in  the  holosymmetric  class.  The  trigonal 
prism  t'TTj  and  ditrigonal  prisms  {kui  are 
the  same  as  in  the  ditrigonal  pyramidal 


HexatoamJ  DMaioa. 

In  crystals  of  thb  divirion  of  the  hexa-  Fig. 7 7 .—Dihexagonal 
gopal  system  the  prindpal  axis  is  a  hexad  Bipyramid. 

axis   of  symmetry.       Hexagonal   axes    ~' 
reference  are  used;     if  rhambohedral  a 
simple  forms  will  have  two  sets  *4  indices. 

HoLOEvifUEiRic  Class 
(Holohedral;  Dihexagonal  bipynmidal). 

Intersecting  in  the  hexad  axb  are  six  planes  of  symmetry  of  two. 
kinds,  and  perpendicular  to  them  is  an  equatorial  plane  of  symmetry. ' 
Perpendicular  to  the  hexad  axis  are  six  dyad  axes  of  two  kinds  and 
each  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  plane  of  symmetry.  The  seven 
simple  forms  are^— 

Dihexagonal  bipyramid,  boundedby  twenty-four  scalene  triangles 
(fig.  77;  V  in  fig.  80).  The  indices  are  J3i3l],&c.,  or  in  general 
\htkl\.  This  form  may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  two 
BCalenohedra,  a  direct  and  an  inverse. 

Hexagonal   bipyramid   of   the   first   order,   bounded   by   twdve 


B  be  nsed  many  of  the 
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Fig.  80. 


Fig.  78.  Fig,  79. 

Combinations  of  Hexi^onal  forms, 
isosceles  triangles  ^g.  TO;  p  and  «  in  fig.  80);  indices  |l0Tl], 
(2C0I)  .  .  .  (ftoli).  The  hexagonal  bipyramid  BO  common  in  quartz 
is  geometrically  similar  to  this  form,  but  it  really  is  a  combination 
of  two  [hombahedra,  a  direct  and  an  inverse,  the  faces  of  which 
differ  in  surface  characters  and  often  also  in  size-  , 
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Hexagonat  bipynroid  ol  the  second  order,  bounded  by  twelve 
(acca  (J  in  figs.  79and  So);  indices  |ii3i|,  iiiS2|    .    .    .    \h.k.Sh.l\. 

Dihcxagonal  prism,  consisting  of  twelve  faces  parallel  to  the  hexad 
akisandindined  to  the  vertical  planes  of  symmetry;  indices  |Aijfeo|. 

Hexagonal  pmio  ot  the  first  order  {loTOJ,  consisting  of  six  faces 
parallel  to  the  hexad  axis  and  perpendkular  to  one  set  of  three 
vertical  planes  of  symmetry  {i»  in  figs.  71,  78-&0), 

Hexagonal  prism  oi  the  second  order  |ii2o|,  consiattiw  of  six 
faces  also  parallel  to  the  hexad  axis,  but  perpendicular  to  the  other 
set  of  three  vertical  planes  of  symmetry  (a  in  fig.  78). 

Basal  pinacoid  ioooij,  consistinK  of  a  pair  of  parallel  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  hexad  axis  (c  in  figs.  71,  78-80). 

Beryl  (emerald),  connellite,  zinc,  magnesium  and  beryllium 
cryuailize  in  this  class. 

Bt PYRAMIDAL  ClASS 

(Parallel-faced  hemihedral). 
Here  there  is  a  plane  of  symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  hexad 
axis;  there  is  also  a  centre  of  symmetry.  All  the  closed  forms  are 
hexagonal  bipyranuds;  the  open  forms  are  hexagonal  prisms  or 
the  basal  pinacoid.  The  general  form  \kikl\  is  hcmiheidral  with 
parallel  faces  with  respect  to  the  general  form  of  the  ho!o»ymmetric 

Apatite  (,q.t.),  pyfomorphite,  mimetite  and  vanadinite  possess 
this  degree  of  eymraetry, 

DtHSXAGONAL  PykAUIDAL  ClaSS 

(Hemimofphlc-hemihedral) . 

Six  planes  of  symmetry  of  two  kinds  intersect  in  the  hexad  axis. 
The  hexad  axis  is  uniterminal  and  all  the  forms  are  open  forms.  The 
general  form  {kiki)  consbts  of  twelve  faces  at  one  end  of  the  crvstal, 
and  is  a  dihexagonal  pyramid.  The  hcNagonal  pyramids  \k6U\  and 
(k.k.STi.l)  each  consist  of  six  faces  at  one  end  01  the  crystal.  The 
prisms  are  geometrically  the  same  as  in  the  holosym metric  class. 
Perpendicular  to  the  hexad  axis  are  the  pedions  (0001)  and  (oool). 

lodyrite  (Agl),  greenoekite  (CdS).  wurtzite  (ZnS)  and  zincite 
(ZnO)  are  often  placed  in  this  class,  but  they  more  probably  belong 
to  the  hemimorphic- hemihedral  class  of  the  rhomliohcdrat  division 
of  this  aystem, 

Tkapezohedral  ClA33 
(Trapezohed  ral-he  m  ihedral) . 

Kx  dyad  axes  of  two  kinds  are  perpendicular  to  the  hexad  axis. 
The  general  form  [hikt\  is  the  hexagonal  trapezohedron  bounded 
by  twelve  trapezoidal  faces.  The  other  simple  forms  are  geo- 
metrically the  same  as  in  the  holosymmetric  class.  Barium-anti- 
mony 1  dext  rortartrate+potassi  urn  n  itrate  ( Ba  (SbO  )i  ( C  ,H  .OJt- KNO ,) 
and  the  corresponding  lead  salt  crystallize  in  this  class. 

Hexagonal  Pvrauidax  Class 
(Heniiinorphic-ietaitDhed»l) . 

No  other  element  is  here  associated  with  the  hexad  axis,  which  is 
uniterminal.  The  pyranuda  all  consist  of  six  faces  at  one  end  of  the 
c,rystal,  and  pnsma  are  all  hexagonal  prisms;  perpendicnlar  to  the 
hexad  axis  are  the  pedions. 

IJthium  potassium  sulphate,  strontium-antimony)  dextro-tartrate. 
and  iead-antimonyl  dextro-tartrate  are  examples  of  this  type  of 
symmetry.  The  mineral  nepheline  is  placed  in  this  class  because  of  the 
absenceof  symmetry  in  the  etched  figureson  the  prism  faces  (fig.  93). 

(g)  Regular  Grouping  of  Crystals. 

Crystals  of  the  same  kind  when  occurring  together  may  some- 
limes  be  grouped  in  parallel  position  and  so  give  rise  to  special 
structures,  of  which  the  dendritic  (from  Siydpov,  a  tree)  or 
branch-like  aggregations  of  native  copper  or  of  magnetite 
and  the  fibrous  striKtures  of  many  minerals  furnish  examples. 
Sotnetimes,  owing  to  changes  in  the  surrounding  conditions,  the 
crystal  may  continue  its  growth  with  a  different  external  form 
or  colour,  e.g.  sceptre-quartz. 

Regular  intergrowths  of  crystals  of  totally  different  substances 
such  as  Btaurolite  with  cyanite,  rutile  with  haematite,  blende 
with  chalcopyrite,calcite  with  sodium  nitrate,  are  not  uncommon. 
In  these  coses  certain  planes  and  edges  of  the  two  crystals  are 
parallel.  (See  O.  MUgge,  "  Die  regelmHssigen  Verwachsungcn 
von  Mineralien  verschjedener  Art,"  Neues  Jahrbuchfiir  Minera- 
logie,  1903,  vol.  xvi.  pp,  335-47S.) 

But  by  far  the  most  important  kind  of  regular  conjunction 
of  crystals  is  that  known  as  "  twinning,"  Here  two  crystals 
or  individuals  of  the  same  kind  have  grown  together  in  a  certain 
symmetrical  manner,  such  that  one  portion  of  the  twin  may  be 
brought  into  the  position  of  the  other  by  reflection  across  a 


^aac  or  by  rotation  about  an  axis.  The  plane  of  refiectiou  is 
called  the  twin-plane,  and  is  paralH  to  one  of  the  faces,  or  to  a 
possible  face,  of  the  crystal:  the  a:us  of  rotation,  called  the 
twin-axis,  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  edges  or  perpendicular  to  a 
face  of  the  crystal. 

In  the  twinned  crystal  of  gypsum  represented  in  fig.  8t  the 
two  portions  arc  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  ortbo-pinacoid 
(too),  i.e.  a.  vertical 
plane  perpendicular  to 
the  face  b.     Or  we  may 

crystal  (fig.  82)  to  be  cut 

in  half  by  this  plane  and 

one  portion  to  be  rotated 

through   180°  about  the 

normal  to  the  same  plane. 

Such  a  crystal  (fig.  81)  is 

therefore     described     as  fic.Si. — Twinned     Fig. 82. — Simple 

being    twinned    on     the  Crystal  of  Gypsum.  CrystalofGypsun. 

plane  (100). 

An  octahedron  (fig.  83)  twinned  on  an  octahedral  face  (in) 
has  the  two  portions  symmetric^  with  respect  to  a  plane  paralld 
to  this  face  (the  large  triangular  face  in  the  figure);  and  either 
portion  may  be  brought  into  the  position  of  the  other  by  a  rota- 
tion through  180°  about  the  triad  axis  of  symmetry  which  is 
perpendicular  to  this  face.  This  kind  of  twinning  is  especially 
frequent  in  crystals  of  spinel,  and  is  consequently  often  referred 
to  as  the  "  spinel  twin-law." 

In  these  two  examples  the  surface  of  the  union,  or  composition- 
plane,  of  the  two  portioris  is  a  regular  surface  coinciding  with  the 
twin-plane;  such  twins  are  called  "  juxtaposition- twins."  In 
other  juxtaposed  twins  the  plane  of  composition  is,  however,  not 
necessarily  the  twift. plane.  Another  type  of  twin  is  the  "  inter- 
penetration  twin,"  an  example  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  84. 
Here  one  cube  may  be  brought  into  the  position  of  the  other  by 
a  rotation  of  iSo°  about  a  triad  axis,  or  by  reflection  acroas  the 
octahedral  plane  which  is  perpendicidar  to  this  axis;  the  twin- 
plane  is  therefore  (iii). 

Since  in  mairf  cases  twinned  crystals  may  be  explained  by 
the  rotation  of  one  portion  through  two  right  angles,  R.  J.  Hatiy 
introduced  the  term  "  hemitrope  "  (from  the  Or.  ^-,  half,  RDd 
rpbrat,  a  turn);  the  word  "made"  had  been  earlier  used  by 
Rom^  d'lsle.  Tbwe  are,  however,  some  rare  types  of  twins 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  roution  about  an  axis,  but  on^ 


Fic.  83.— Spinel-twin. 


by  reflection  across  a  plane;  these  are  known  as  "symmetric 
twins,"  a  good  example  of  which  is  furnished  by  one  of  the  twin- 
laws  of  chalcopyrite. 

Twinned  crystab  may  often  be  recognized  by  the  presence  (rf 
re-entrant  angles  between  the  faces  of  the  two  portions,  aa  may 
be  seen  from  the  above  figures.  In  some  twinned  crystals  (e.g. 
quartz)  there  are,  however,  no  re-entrant  angles.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  crystals  accidentally  grown  together  without  any 
symmetrical  relation  between  them  will  usually  ^ow  some 
re-entrant  angles,  but  this  must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  twinning. 

Twinning  may  be  several  times  repeated  on  the  same  plane 
or  on  other  similar  planes  of  the  crystal,  giving  rise  to  triplets, 
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quartets  and  other  complex  groupings.  When  often  repeated 
on  the  same  plane,  the  twinning  is  said  to  be  "  poly  synthetic," 
and  gives  rise  to  a  laniinated  structure  in  the  crystal.  Sometimes 
such  a  crystal  {e.g.  of  corundum  or  pyroxene)  may  be  readily 
broken  in  this  direction,  which  is  thus  a  "  plane  of  parting," 
often  closely  resembling  a  true  cleavage  in  character.  In  calcitc 
and  some  other  substances  this  lamellar  tvinning  may  be  pro- 
duced artificially  by  pressure  (see  below.  Sect.  II.  (a),  Clide- 
planeX 

Another  curious  result  of  twinning  is  the  production  of  forms 
which  apparently  display  a  higher  degree  of  symmetry  than  that 
actually  possessed  by  the  substance.  Twins  of  this  kind  are 
known  as  "  mimetic-twins  or  pseudo-symmetric  twins."  Two 
hemihedral  or  hemimorphjc  crystals  (e.g.  of  diamond  or  of 
hemimorphite)  are  often  united  in  twinned  position  to  produce  a 
group  with  apparently  the  same  degree  of  symmetry  as  the 
holosymmetric  class  of  the  same  system.  Or  again,  a  substance 
crystallizing  in,  say,  the  orthorhombic  system  (e.g.  aragonite) 
may,  by  twinning,  give  rise  to  pseudo-hexagonal  forms;  and 
pseudo-cubic  forms  often  result  by  the  complex  twinni:ig  of 
crystals  (e.g.  stannite,  phillipsite,  &c.)  belonging  to  other  systems. 
Many  of  the  so-called  "  optical  anomalies  "  of  crystals  may  be 
explained  by  this  pseudo-symmetric  twinning. 

(A)  Irregularilics  0/  Growth  of  Crystals;  Character  of  Faces. 

Only  rarely  do  actual  crystals  present  the  symmetrical  appear- 
ance shown  in  the  figures  given  above,  in  which  similar  faces 
arc  oil  represented  as  of  equal  size.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  crystal  is  so  placed  with  respect  to  the  liquid  in  which  it 
grows  that  there  will  be  a  more  lafAd  deposition  of  material  on 
one  part  than  on  another;  for  instance,  if  the  crystal  be  attached 
to  some  other  solid  it  cannot  grow  in  that  directioB.  Only  when 
a  crystal  is  freely  suspended  in  the  mother-liquid  and  material 
iat  growth  is  suppUcd  at  the  same  rate  on  all  sides  dees  an  equably 
developed  form  result. 

Two  misshape  or  distorted  octahedra  are  represented  in  £gs. 
85  and  86;  the  former  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  one  <rf  the 
edges  of  the  octahedron,  and  the  latter  is  flattened  parallel  to  one 
pair  of  faces.  It  will  be  noticed  in  these  figures  that  the  edges  in 
which  the  faces  intersect  have  the  same  directions  as  before, 
though  here  there  are  additional  edges  not  present  in  fig.  3. 
The  angles  (70"  32'  or  109°  a8')  between  the  faces  also  remain 
the  same;  and  the  faces  have  the  same  inclinations  to  the  axes 
and  planes  of  aynunetry  as  in  the  equably  dereioped  form.  Al- 
though from  a  geometrical  pc»nt  of  view  these  figures  are  no 


Fig.  85.  Fig.  86. 

Misshapen  Octahedra. 
longer  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axes  and  planes  of  sym- 
metry, yet  crystallographically  they  are  just  as  symmetrical 
as  the  ideally  developed  form,  and,  however  much  their 
irregularity  of  development,  they  still  are  regular  (cubic)  octa- 
hedra of  crystallography.  A  remarkable  case  of  irregular 
development  is  presented  by  the  mineral  cuprite,  which  is  often 
found  as  well-developed  octahedra;  but  in  the  variety  known 
as  chalcotrichite  it  occurs  as  a  matted  aggregate  of  delicate  hairs, 
each  of  which  is  an  individual  crystal  enormously  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  an  edge  or  diagonal  of  the  cube. 

The  symmetry  of  actual  crystab  is  sometimes  so  obscured  by 
irregularities  of  growth  that  it  can  only  be  determined  by  measure- 
ment of  the  angles.  An  extreme  case,  where  several  of  the  planes 
have  not  been  developed  at  all,  is  Qlustrated  in  fig.  87,  which 
shows  the  actual  shape  of  a  crystal  of  zircon  from  Ceylon;  the 
ideally  developed  form  (fig.  88)  is  placed  at  the  side  for  com- 


parison, and  the  parallelism  of  the  edges  between  corresponding 
faces  win  be  noticed.  This  crystal  is  a'combination  of  five  simple 
forms,  viz.  two  tetragonal  prisms  (a  and  m,)  two  tetragonal 
bipyiamids  (e  and  p),  and  one  ditetragonal  bipyramid  (x,  with 
16  faces). 

The  actual  form,  or  "habit,"  of  crystals  may  vary  widely 
in  different  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  these  differences 
depending  largely  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  growth  has 
taken  place.     The  material  may  have  crystallized  from  a  fused 


Crystal  of  Zircon  (clinographic  drawings  and  plans). 
mass  or  from  a  solution;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  solvent  may 
be  of  different  kinds  and  contain  other  substances  in  soluliou, 
or  the  temperature  may  vary,  Caldte  (q.v.)  affords  a  good 
example  of  a  substance  crystallizing  in  widely  diSerent  habits, 
but  all  crystals  are  referable  to  the  same  type  of  symmetry  and 
may  be  reduced  to  the  same  fundamental  form. 

When  crystals  are  aggregated  together,  and  so  interfere  with 
each  other's  growth,  special  structures  and  external  shapes  often 
result,  which  are  sometimes  characteristic  of  certain  substances, 
especially  amongst  minerals. 

Incipient  crystals,  the  development  of  which  has  been  arrested 
owing  to  unfavourable  conditions  of  growth,  are  known  as 
crystallites  (q.v.).  They  are  met  with  in  imperfectly  crystallized 
substances  and  in  glassy  rocks  (obsidian  and  pitchstone),  or  may 
be  obtained  artificially  from  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  carbtui 
disulphide  rendered  viscous  by  the  addition  of  Canada- balsam. 
To  the  various  forms  H.  Vogelsang  gave,  in  1875,  ^^  names 
" globulites,"  "margarites"  (tioia nafrfapLrTp,  a  pearl),  "longu- 
Utes,"  &c.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth  these  bodies  react 
on  polarized  light,  thus  possessing  the  internal  structure  of  true 
crystals;  they  are  then  called  "  microlites."  These  have  the 
form  of  minute  tods,  needles  or  hairs,  and  are  aggregated  into 
feathery  and  spherulitic  fomos  or  skeletal  crystals.  They  are 
common  constituents  of  nucrocrystalline  igneous  rocks,  and 
often  occur  as  inclusions  in  larger  crystals  of  other  substances. 

Inclusions  of  foreign  matter,  accidentally  caught  up  during 
growth,  are  frequently  present  in  crystals.  Inclusions  of  other 
minerals  are  specially  frequent  and  coospicuous  in  crystals 
of  quartz,  and  crystals  of  calcite  may  contain  as  much  as  60% 
of  included  sand.  Cavities,  either  with  rounded  boundaries 
or  with  the  same  shape  ("  negative  crystals  ")  as  the  sunounding 
crystal,  are  often  to  be  seen;  they  may  be  empty  or  enclose  a 
liquid  with  a  movable  bubble  of  gas. 

The  faces  of  crystals  are  rarely  perfectly  plane  and  smooth, 
but  are  usually  striated,  studded  with  small  angular  elevations, 
pitted  or  cavernous,  and  sometimes  curved  or  twisted.  These 
irregularities,  however,  conform  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
crystal,  and  much  may  be  learnt  by  their  study.  The  parallel 
grooves  or  furrows,  called  "  striae,"  are  the  result  of  oscillatory 
combination  between  adjacent  faces,  narrow  strips  of  first  one 
face  and  then  another  being  alternately  developed. 
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the  striae  on  crystal-faces  are  due  to  repeated  lamellar  twinning, 
as  in  the  pkgioclase  felspars.  The  directions  of  the  striations 
are  very  characteristic  features  of  many  crystals:  e.g.  the  faces 
of  the  hexagonal  prism  of  quartz  are  always  striated  horizontally, 
whilst  in  beryl  they  are  striated  vertically.  Cubes  of  pyrites 
(fig.  89)  are  striated  parallel  to  one  edge,  the  striae  on  adjacent 
faces  being  at  right  angles,  and  due  to  oscillatory  combination 
of  the  cube  and  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (compare  fig.  36) ; 
whilst  cubes  of  blende  (fig.  90)  are  striated  parallel  to  one  diagonal 
of  each  face,  i.e-  parallel  to  the  tetrahedron    faces  (compare 


fig.  31).  These  striated  cubes  thus  possess  different  degrees  of 
symmetry  and  belong  to  different  symmetry-classes.  Oscillatory 
combination  of  faces  gives  rise  also  to  curved  surfaces.  Crystals 
with  twisted  surfaces  (see  Dolomite)  are,  however,  built  up  of 
smaller  crystals  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  position.  Sometimes 
a  face  is  entirely  replaced  by  small  faces  of  other  forms,  giving 
rise  to  a  drusy  surface;  an  eiample  of  this  is  shown  by  some 
octahedral  crystals  of  fluorapar  (fig.  3)  which  are  built  up  of 
minute  cubes. 

The  faces  of  crystals  are  sometimes  partly  or  completely 
replaced  by  smooth  bright  surfaces  inclined  at  only  a  few 
minutes  of  arc  from  the  true  position  of  the  face;  such  surfaces 
are  called  "  vicinal  faces,"  and  their  indices  can  be  expressed 
only  by  very  high  numbers.  In  apparently  perfectly  developed 
crystaU  of  alum  the  octahedral  face,  with  the  simple  indices 
(rir),  is  usually  replaced  by  faces  of  very  low  triakis-octahedra, 
with  indices  such  as  (jsi-asi-aso);  the  angles  measured  on 
such  crystals  will  therefore  deviate  slightly  from  the  true  octa- 
hedral angle.  Vicinal  faces  of  this  character  are  formed  during 
the  growth  of  crystals,  and  have  been  studied  by  H.  A.  Miers 
{Phil.  Tram.,  1903,  Ser.  A.  vol,  aoa).  Other  faces  with  high 
indices,  viz.  "  prerosion  faces  "  and  the  minute  faces  forming  the 
»des  of  etched  figures  (see  below) ,  as  well  as  rounded  edges  and 
other  surface  irregularities,  may,  however,  result  from  the 
corrosion  of  a  crystal  subsequent  to  its  growth.  The  pitted  and 
cavernous  faces  of  artificially  grown  crystab  of  sodium  chloride 
and  of  bismuth  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  result  of  rapid  growth, 
more  material  being  supplied  at  the  edges  and  comers  of  the 
crystal  than  at  the  centres  of  the  faces. 

(0  Theories  of  Crystal  Slruclure. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  cry  stall  ographic  research  is  to  determine 
the  internal  structure  of  crystals  from  both  physical  and  chemical 
data.  The  problem  is  essentially  twofold:  in  the  first  place 
it  is  necessary  to  formulate  a  theory  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
molecules,  which  conforms  with  the  observed  types  of  symmetry 
— this  is  really  a  mathematical  problem;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  orientation  of  the  atoms  (or 
groups  of  atoms)  composing  the  molecules  with  regard  to  the 
crystal  axes — this  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  atomic  structure 
of  the  molecule.  As  appendages  to  the  second  part  of  our 
problem,  there  have  to  be  considered:  (i)  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  the  same  substance  in  two  or  more  distinct  crystal- 
line forms — polymorphism,  and  (3)  the  relations  between  the 
chemical  structure  of  compounds  which  affect  nearly  identical 
or  related  crystal  habits — isomorphism  and  morphotropy.  Here 
we  shall  discuss  the  modem  theory  of  crystal  structure;  the 
relations  between  chemical  composition  and  crystallographical 
form  arc  discussed  in  Part  III.  of  this  article;  reference  should 
also  be  made  to  the  article  Cheiostrv:  Physical. 


The  earUest  theory  of  crystal  structure  of  any  moment  is  that 
of  Haiiy,  in  which,  as  explained  above,  he  conceived  a  crystal 
as  composed  of  elements  bounded  by  the  cleavage 
planes  of  the  crystal,  the  elements  being  arranged  ""(^ 
contiguously  and  along  parallel  lines.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  matter  is  continuous  throughout  a 
crystalline  body;  in  tact,  it  has  been  shown  that  space  does 
separate  the  molecules,  and  we  may  therefore  replace  the 
contiguous  elements  of  Haily  by  particles  equidistantly  dis- 
tributed along  parallel  lines;  by  this  artifice  we  retain  the 
reticulated  or  net-like  structure,  but  avoid  the  continuity  of 
matter  which  characterizes  Hatty's  theory;  the  permanence 
of  crystal  form  being  due  to  equilibrium  between  the  inter- 
molecular  (and  interatomic)  forces.  The  crystal  is  thus  con- 
jectured as  a  "  space-lattice,"  composed  of  three  sets  of  parallel 
planes  which  enclose  parallelopipeda,  at  the  comers  of  which  are 
placed  the  constituent  molecules  (or  groups  of  molecules)  of 
the  crystal. 

The  geometrical  theory  of  crystal  structure  (i.e.  the  determina- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  crystal  symmetry)  is  thus  reduced  to  the 
mathematical  problem:  "  in  how  many  ways  can 
space  be  partitioned  ?  "  M.  L.  Frankenheim,  in  1835,  ^ta**^ 
determined  this  number  as  fifteen,  but  A.  Bravais,  a«vi*. 
in  1850,  proved  the  identity  of  two  of  Frankenheim's 
forms,  and  showed  how  the  remaining  fourteen  coalesced  by 
pairs,  EO  that  really  these  forms  only  corresponded  to  seven 
distinct  systems  and  fourteen  classes  of  crystal  symmetry. 
These  systems,  however,  only  represented  holohednil  fonaa, 
leaving  the  hemihedral  and  tetartohedral  classes  to  be  explained. 
Bravais  attempted  an  explanation  by  attributing  diSerencefl 
in  the  symmetry  of  the  crystal  elements,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  he  assumed  the  crystals  to  exhibit  polar  difierences 
along  any  member  of  the  lattice;  for  instance,  assume  the 
particles  to  be  (say)  pear-shaped,  then  the  sharp  ends  point  ill 
one  direction,  the  blunt  ends  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  different  view  was  adopted  by  L.  Sohncke  in  1879,  who, 
by  developing  certain  considerations  published  by  CamillC 
Jordan  in  r869  on  the  possible  types  of  regular  repcti-  sobatta. 
tion  in  space  of  identical  parts,  showed  that  the 
lattice-structure  of  Bravais  was  unnecessary,  it  being  suffioent 
that  each  molecule  of  an  indefinitely  extended  crystal,  repre- 
sented by  its  "  point  "  (or  centre  of  gravity),  was  identically 
situated  with  respect  to  the  molecules  sunounding  it.  The 
problem  then  resolves  itself  into  the  determioKtion  of  the  number 
of  "  point-systems  "  possible;  Sohncke  derived  sixty-five  auch 
arrangements,  which  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  fourteen 
space-lattices  of  Bravais,  by  interpenetrating  any  one  space- 
lattice  with  one  or  more  identical  lattices,  with  the' condition 
that  the  resulting  structure  should  conform  with  the  homo- 
geneity characteristic  of  crystals.  But  the  sixty-five  arrange- 
ments derived  by  Sohncke,  of  which  Bravais'  lattices  are 
particular  cases,  did  not  complete  the  solution,  for  certain  of  the 
known  types  of  crystal  symmetry  still  remained  unrepresented. 
These  missing  forms  are  characterized  as  being  enantiomorphs; 
consequently,  with  the  introduction  of  this  principle  of  repetition 
over  a  plane,  i.e.  mirror  images.  E.  S.  Fedorov  (1890),  A. 
Schoenflies  (1891),  and  W.  Bartow  (1894),  independently  and 
by  different  methods,  showed  how  Sohncke's  theory  of  regular 
point-systems  explained  the  whole  thirty-two  classes  of  crystal 
symmetry,  330  distinct  types  of  crystal  stmcture  falling  into 
these  classes. 

By  considering  the  atoms  instead  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  molecules,  Sohncke  {Zeits.  Kryst.  Min.,  1888, 14,  p.  431) 
has  generalized  his  theory,  and  propounded  the  structure  of  a 
crystal  in  the  following  terms:  "  A  crystal  consists  of  a  finite 
number  of  interpenetrating  regular  point -systems,  which  all 
possess  like  and  like-directed  coincidence  movements.  Each 
separate  point>system  is  occupied  by  similar  material  particles, 
but  these  may  be  different  for  the  different  interpenetrating 
partial  systems  which  form  the  complex  system,"  Or  we  may 
quote  the  words  of  P.  von  Groth  {British  Assoc.  Rep.,  r904): 
"A  crystal — considered  as  indefinitely  extended— consists  of  ft 
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inteipenetratiiig  regular  point-systems,  each  of  which  is  formed 
of  similar  atoms;  each  of  these  point -systems  is  built  up  from 
a  number  of  interpenetrating  space-lattices,  each  of  the  latter 
being  formed  from  similar  atoms  occupying  parallel  positions. 
All  the  space-lattices  of  the  combined  system  are  geometrically 
identical,  or  are  charact«ized  by  the  same  elementary  parallel- 
opipedoD." 

A  complete  ri«uin6,  with  referencee  to  the  literature,  will  be  found 
in  "  Report  on  the  Development  of  the  Geometrical  Theories  of 
CrysUl  Structure,  1666-1901  "  (British  Assoc.  Rep.,  1901). 

II.  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OP  CRYSTALS. 
Many  of  the  physical  properties  of  crystals  vary  with  the 
duection  in  tbe  material,  but  are  the  same  in  certain  directions; 
these  directions  obeyii^  the  same  laws  of  symmetry  as  do  the 
faces  on  tbe  exterior  of  the  crystal.  The  symmetry  of  tbe  i&temal 
Uructnre  of  crystak  is  thus  tbe  same  as  the  symmetry  d  their 
external  form. 

(o)  Eiasticiiy  and  Cohesion. 
The  dastic  constants  of  ciystab  are  determined  by  similar 
methods  to  those  employed  with  amorphous  substances,  only 
the  bars  and  plates  expterimented  upon  must  be  cut  from  tbe 
crystal  with  known  orientations.  Tbe  "  elasticity  surface  " 
expressing  the  coefficients  in  various  directions  within  the  crystal 
has  a  configuration  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  same  planes 
and  axes  of  symmetry  as  the  crystal  itself.  In  calcite,  for  in- 
stance, the  figure  has  roughly  the  shape  of  a  rounded  rhombo- 
hedron  with  depressed  faces  and  is  symmetrical  about  three 
vertical  planes.  In  tbe  case  of  homogeneous  elastic  deformation, 
produced  by  pressure  on  all  sides,  tbe  effect  on  the  crystal  is  the 
same  as  that  due  to  changes  of  temperature;  and  the  surfaces 
expressing  tbe  compression  coefficients  in  different  directions  have 
the  same  higher  degree  of  symmetry,  being  either  a  sphere, 
spheroid  or  ellipsoid.  Wben  strained  beyond  the  limits  of 
elasticity,  crystalline  matter  may  suffer  permanent  deformation 
in  one  or  other  of  two  ways,  01  may  be  broken  along  cleavage 
surfaces  or  with  an  irregtilar  fracture.  In  the  case  of  plastic 
deformation,  e.j.  in  a  crystal  of  ice,  the  crystalline  particles 
are  displaced  but  without  any  change  in  their  orientation. 
Crystals  of  some  substances  {e.g.  para-azoxyanisol)  have  such 
a  high  degree  of  plasticity  that  they  are  deformed  even  by 
their  surface  tension,  and  the  crystals  take  the  form  of  drops 
of  doubly  refracting  liquid  which  are  known  as  "  liquid  crystals." 
(See  O.  Lehmann,  FlUssige  KwfeiUe, Leipzig,  1904;  F. R. Schenck, 
Krislallinische  Plassigkeiten  und  JlUssige  KryslaUe,  Leipzig, 
1905.)  .  •  >  . 

In  the  second,  and  more  usual  kind  of  permanent  deformation 
without  fracture,  the  particles  glide  along  certain  planes  into  a 
new  (twinned)  position  of  equilibrium.  If  a  knife  blade  be 
pressed  into  the  edge  of  a  cleavage  rhombohedron  of  calcite 
(at  b,  fig.  91)  tbe  portion  abcde  of  the  crystal  wiU  take  up  tbe 
,  position     a'b'cde.     The    obtuse    solid 

angle  at  a  becomes  acute  (a'),  whilst 
tbe  acute  angle  at  b  becomes  obtuse  (6') ; 
and  the  new  surface  a'ce  is  as  bright 
.  and  smooth  as  before.  This  result 
has  been  effected  by  the  particles  in 
successive  layers  gliding  or  rotating 
over  each  other,  without  separation, 
along  planes  parallel  to  cdt.  This 
plane,  which  truncates  the  edge  of 
the  rhombohedron  and  has  the  indices 
(no),  is  called  a  "  glide-plane."  The  new  portion  is  in 
twinned  position  with  respect  to  tbe  rest  of  the  crystal, 
being  a  reflection  of  it  across  the  plane  cde,  which  is  there- 
fore a  plane  of  twinning.  This  secondary  twitming  is  often 
to  be  observed  as  a  repeated  lamination  m  tbe  grains  of  calcite 
composing  a  crystalline  limestone,  or  marble,  which  has  been 
subjected  to  earth  movements.  Planes  of  ^ding  have  been 
observed  in  many  minerals  (pyroxene,  corundum,  &c.}  and  their 
crystals  may  often  be  readily  broken  along  these  directions, 
which  are  thus  "planes  of  parting"  or  "pseudo-cleavage." 


The  characteristic  transverse  striae,  invariably  present  on  the 
cleavage  surfaces  of  stibnite  and  cyanite  are  due  to  secondary 
twinning  along  glide-planes,  and  have  resulted  from  tbe  bending 
of  the  crystals. 

One  of  tbe  most  important  characters  of  crystals  is  that  of 
"  cleavage  ";  there  being  certain  plane  directions  across  which 
the  cohesion  is  a  minimum,  and  along  wbicb  tbe  crystal  may  be 
readily  split  or  cleaved.  These  directions  are  always  parallel  to 
a  possible  face  on  tbe  crystal  and  usually  one  prominently 
developed  and  with  simple  indices,  it  being  a  face  in  which  the 
crystal  molecules  are  most  closely  packed.  The  directions  of 
cleavage  are  symmetrically  repeated  according  to  the  degree 
of  symmetry  possessed  by  the  crystal.  Thus  in  the  cubic 
system,  crystals  of  salt  and  galena  cleave  in  three  directions 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube  tiooj,  diamond  and  fuorspar 
cleave  in  four  directions  parallel  to  the  octahedral  faces  1 1 1 1 1 , 
and  blende  in  six  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  tbe  rhombic 
dodecahedron  1 1 10 ) .  In  crystals  of  other  systems  there  will  be 
only  a  single  direction  of  cleavage  if  this  is  parallel  to  tbe  faces  of 
a  pinacoid ;  e.g.  tbe  basal  pinacoid  in  tetragonal  (as  in  apopbyllite) 
and  hexagonal  crystals;  or  parallel  (as  in  gypsum)  or  perpendicu- 
lar (as  in  mica  and  cane-sugar)  to  tbe  plane  of  symmetry  in 
mouoclinic  crystals.  Calcite  cleaves  in  three  directions  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  tbe  primitive  rhombohedron.  Barytes,  which 
crystallizes  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  has  two  sets  of 
cleavages,  viz.  a  sin^e  cleavage  parallel  to  tbe  basal 
pinacoid  1 001)  and  also  two  directions  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  prism  {iioj.  In  all  of  tbe  examples  just  quoted  the 
cleavage  is  described  as  perfect,  since  cleavage  flakes  with  very 
smooth  and  bright  surfaces  may  be  readily  detached  from  the 
crystals.  Different  substances,  however,  vary  widely  in  their 
character  of  cleavage;  in  some  it  can  only  be  described  as 
good  or  distinct,  whilst  in  others,  e.g.  quartz  and  alum,  there 
is  little  or  no  tendency  to  s[Jit  along  certain  directions  and  the 
surfaces  of  fracture  are  very  uneven.  Cleavage  is  therefore  a 
character  of  considerable  determinative  value,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  different  minerals. 

Another  result  of  the  presence  in  crystals  of  directions  of  mini- 
mum cohesion  are  the  "  percussion  figures,"  which  are  produced 
on  a  crystal-face  when  this  is  struck  with  a  sharp  point.  A 
percussion  figure  consists  of  linear  cracks  radiating  from  tbe 
point  of  impact,  which  in  their  number  and  orientation  agree 
with  the  symmetry  of  tbe  face.  Thus  on  a  cube  face  of  a  crystal 
of  salt  the  rays  of  the  percussion  figure  are  parallel  to  the 
diagonals  of  the  face,  whilst  on  an  octahedral  face  a  three-rayed 
star  is  developed.  By  pressing  a  blunt  point  into  a  crystal  face 
a  somewhat  similar  figure,  known  as  a  "  pressure  figure,"  is 
produced.  Percussion  and  pressure  figures  are  readily  developed 
in  cleavage  sheets  of  mica  (j-o.). 

Closely  allied  to  cohesion  is  the  character  of  "  hardness," 
which  is  often  defined,  and  measured  by,  the  resistance  which 
a  crystal  face  offers  to  scratching.  That  hardness  is  a  character 
depending  largely  on  crystalline  structure  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  two  crystalline  modifications  of  carbon:  graphite  is  one 
of  the  softest  of  minerals,  whilst  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all. 
The  hardness  of  crystals  of  different  substances  thus  varies 
widely,  and  with  minerals  It  is  a  character  of  considerable 
determinative  value;  for  this  purpose  a  scale  of  hardness  is 
employed  (see  Minesalogy).  Variousattemptsbavebeenmade 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  accurate  determinations  of  degrees 
of  hardness,  but  with  varyii\g  results;  an  instrument  used  for  this 
purpose  is  called  a  sclerometer  (from  aK\i}p6s,  hard).  It  may, 
however,  be  readily  demonstrated  that  the  degree  of  hardness  on 
a  crystal  face  varies  with  the  direction,  and  thai  a  curve  ex- 
pressing these  relations  possesses  tbe  same  geometrical  symmetry 
as  tbe  face  itself.  The  mineral  cyanite  is  remarkable  in  having 
widely  different  degrees  of  hardness  on  different  faces  of  its 
crystals  and  in  different  directions  on  the  same  face. 

Another  result  of  the  differences  of  cohesion  in  different 
directions  is  that  crystals  are  corroded,  or  acted  upon  by  chemical 
solvents,  at  different  rates  in  different  directions.  This  is 
strikingly  shown  when  a  sphere  cut  from  a  cns^,  say  of  calcite 
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or  quartz,  is  immersed  in  add;  after  some  time  the  resulting  form 
is  bounded  by  surfaces  approximating  to  crystal  faces,  and  has 
the  same  symmetry  as  that  of  the  crystal  from  which  the  sphere 
was  cut.  When  a  crystal  bounded  by  faces  is  immersed  in  a 
solvent  the  edges  and  comers  become  rounded  and  "  prerosion 
faces"  developed  in  their  place;  the  faces  become  marked 
all  over  with  minute  pits  or  shallow  depressions,  and  as  these 
are  extended  by  further  solution  they  give  place  to  small  eleva- 
tions on  the  corroded  face.  The  sides  of  the  pits  and  elevations 
are  bounded  by  small  faces  which  have  the  character  of  vicinal 
faces.  These  markings  are  known  as  "  etched  figures  "  or 
"  corrosion  figures,"  and  they  are  extremely  important  aids  in 
determining  the  symmetry  of  crystab.  Etched  figures  are  some- 
times beautifully  developed  on  the  faces  of  natural  crystals, 
e.g.  of  diamond,  and  they  may  be  readily  produced  artificially 
with  suitable  solvents.  _ 

■As  an  example,  the  etched  figures  on  the  faces  of  a  hexagonal 
prism  and  the  basal  plane  are  illustrated  in  figs.  93-94  for  three 
of  the  several  symmetry-dasses  of  the  hexagonal  system.  The 
classes  chosen  are  those  in  which  nepheline,  calcite  and  beryl 
(emerald)  crystallize,  and  these  minerals  often  have  the  simple 
form  of  crystal  represented  in  the  figures.  In  nepheline  (fig.  93) 
the  only  element  of  symmetry  is  a  hexad  axis;  the  etched 
figures  on  the  prism  are  therefore  unsymmetrical,  though  similar 
on  all  the  faces;  the  hexagonal  markings  on  tbe  basal  plane 
have  none  of  their  edges  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  face; 
further  the  crystals  being  hemimorphic,  the  etched  figures  on 
the  basal  planes  at  the  two  ends  will  be  different  in  character. 
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Fic,  92. — Nepheline.  Fio.  93.— Cakite.  FiG.  94, — Beryl. 

Etched  Figures  on  KeKagonal  Prisms. 
The  facial  development  of  crystals  of  nepheline  give  no  indication 
of  this  type  of  symmetry,  and  the  mineral  has  been  referred  to 
this  class  solely  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  etched  figures. 
In  calcite  there  is  a  triad  axis  of  symmetry  parallel  to  the  prism 
edges,  three  dyad  axes  each  perpendicular  to  a  pair  of  prism  edges 
and  three  planes  of  symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  prism  faces; 
the  etched  figures  shown  in  fig.  93  will  be  seen  to  conform  to  all 
these  elements  of  symmetry.  There  being  in  calcite  also  a  centre 
of  symmetry,  the  equilateral  triangles  on  the  basal  plane  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  crystal  will  be  the  same  in  form  as  those  at  the 
top,  but  they  will  occupy  a  reversed  position.  In  beryl,  which 
crystallizes  in  the  holosymmetric  class  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
the  etched  figures  (fig.  94)  display  the  fullest  possible  degree  of 
symmetry;  those  on  the  prism  faces  are  all  aiinilar  and  are  each 
symmetrical  with  respect  to  two  lines,  and  the  hexagonal 
markings  on  the  basal  planes  at  both  ends  (A  the  crystal  are 
symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  six  lines.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  etched  figures  of  crystals  is  given  by  H.  Baum- 
hauer,  Die  ResuUaU  der  Atzmelhode  in  der  kryitallographiscHen 
Forschitng  (Leipzig,  1894). 

(b)  Optical  Properties. 

The  complex  optical  characters  of  crystals  are  not  only  of 
considerable  interest  theoretically,  but  are  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  In  the  absence  of  external  crystalline 
form,  as  with  a  faceted  gem-stone,  or  with  the  minerals  con- 
stituting a  rock  (thin,  transparent  sections  of  which  are  examined 
in  the  polarizing  microscope),  the  mineral  species  may  often 
be  readily  identified  by  the  determination  of  some  of  the  optical 
characters. 

According  to  their  action  on  transmitted  plane-polarized  light 
(see  PoLAMKATiON  OF  Light)  all  crystals  may  be  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  the  five  groups  enumerated  below.    These  groups 


correspond  with  the  six  systems  of  crystallization  (in  the 
second  group  two  systems  being  included  together).  The  several 
symmetry-classes  of  each  system  are  optically  the  same,  except 
in  the  rare  cases  of  substances  which  are  circularly  polarizing. 
(i)  Optically  isotropic  crystals — corresponding  with  the  cubic 

(2)  OpticaDy  uniaxial  crystals — corresponding  with  the 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems. 

(3)  Optically  biaxial  crystals  in  which  the  three  principal 
optical  directions  coincide  with  the  three  crystallographic  axes — 
corresponding  with  the  orthorhombic  system. 

(4)  Optically  biaxial  crystals  in  which  only  one  of  the  three 
principal  optical  directions  coincides  with  a  crystallographic  axis 
— corresponding  with  the  monoclinic  system. 

(5)  Optically  biaxial  crystals  in  which  there  is  no  fixed  and 
definite  relation  between  the  optical  and  crystallografduc 
directions — corresponding  with  the  auorthic  system. 

OpticaUy  Isotropic  Crystals. —These  belong  to  the  cubic 
system,  and  like  all  other  optically  isotropic  (from  Icoi,  like, 
and  Tpdmi,  character)  bodies  have  only  one  index  of  refraction 
for  light  of  each  colour.  They  have  no  action  on  polarized  light 
(except  in  crystals  which  are  circularly  polarizing);  and  when 
examined  in  the  polariscope  or  polarizing  microscope  they 
remain  dark  between  crossed  nicok,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
distinguished  optically  from  amorphous  substances,  such  as 
glass  and  opal. 

Optically  Uniaxial  Crystals.— -These  belong  to  the  tetragonal 
and  hexagonal  (including  rhombohedral)  systems,  and  between 
crystals  of  these  systems  there  is  no  optical  distinction.  Such 
crystals  are  anisotropic  or  doubly  refracting  (see  Refraction: 
Double)  i  but  for  light  travelling  through  them  in  a  certain,  single 
direction  they  are  singly  refracting.  This  direction,  which  is 
called  the  optic  axis,  is  the  same  for  h'ght  of  all  colours  and  at 
all  temperatures;  it  coinddes  in  direction  with  the  principal 
crystallographic  axis,  which  in  tetragonal  crystab  b  a  tetrad 
(or  dyad)  axis  of  symmetry,  and  in  the  hexagonal  system  a  triad 
or  hexad  axis. 

For  light  of  each  colour  there  are  two  indices  of  refraction; 
namely,  the  ordinary  index  (u)  corresponding  with  the  ordinary 
ray,  which  vibrates  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis;  and  the 
extraordinary  index  (t)  corresponding  with  the  extraordinary 
ray,  which  vibrates  parallel  to  the  optic  axis.  If  the  ordinary 
index  of  refraction  be  greater  than  the  extraordinary  index, 
the  crystal  is  said  to  be  optically  negative,  whilst  if  less  the 
crystal  is  optically  positive.  The  difference  between  the  two 
indices  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction  or 
birefringence.  Thus  in  calcite,  for  sodium  (D)  light,  «  =  1-6585 
and  c'' 1-4863;  hence  this  substance  is  optically  negative 
with  a  relatively  high  double  refraction  of  u-~e  =  0'i7a2.  In 
quartz  (i)  =  i'544a,  4  =  1-5533  ^^^  (—iii=o-txigi;  this  mineral 
is  therefore  optically  positive  with  low  double  refraction.  The 
indices  of  refraction  vary,  not  only  for  light  of  different  colours, 
but  also  slightly  with  the  temperature. 

The  optical  characters  of  uniaxial  crystals  are  symmetrica] 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  full  number  of  planes  and  axes  of 
symmetry  of  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  crystab,  but  also  with 
respect  to  all  vertical  planes,  i.e.  all  planes  containing  the  optic 
axis.  A  surface  expressitig  the  optical  relations  of  such  crystals 
is  thus  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  about  the  optic  axis.  (In  cubic 
crystals  the  correspranding  surface  is  a  sphere.)  In  the  "  optical 
indicatrix  "  (L.  Fletcher,  The  OpOcal  Indieatrix  and  the  Trans- 
mission of  Light  in  Crystals,  London,  1891),  the  length  of  the 
principal  axb,  or  axb  of  rotation,  is  proportional  to  the  index 
of  refraction,  (i.e.  inversely  proportional  to  the  velocity)  of  the 
extraordinary  rays,  which  vibrate  along  this  axis  and  are  trans- 
mitted in  directions  perpendicular  thereto;  the  equatorial 
diameters  are  proportional  to  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
ordinary  rays,  which  vibrate  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis. 
For  positive  uniaxial  crystals  the  indicatrix  is  thus  a  prolate 
spheroid  (egg-shaped),  and  for  negative  crystab  an  oblate 
spheroid  (orange -shaped). 

In  "  Fresnel's  ellipsoid  "  the  axb  of  rotation  is  j)Toportional_t^ 
hzoc  by  > 
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the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  the  equatorial  dia- 
meters proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  ordinary  ray;  it  is 
therefore  an  oblate  spheroid  for  positive  crystals,  and  a  prolate 
spheroid  for  negative  ciystab.  The  "  ray-surface,"  or  "  wave- 
surface,"  which  represents  the  distances  traversed  by  the  rays 
during  a  given  interval  of  time  in  various  directions  from  a 
point  of  origin  within  the  crystal,  consists  in  uniaxial  crystals 
of  two  sheets;  namely,  a  sphere,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
rays,  and  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  corresponding  to  the  extra- 
ordinary rays.  The  difference  in  form  of  the  ray-surface  for 
positive  and  negative  crystals  is  shown  in  figs.  95  and  96. 

When  a  uniaxial  crystal  is  examined  in  a  polariscopc  or 
polarizing  microscope  between  crossed  nicob  (i.e.  with  the 
principal  planes  of  the  polarizer  or  analyser  at  right  angles,  and 


FiG.  95. — Section  of  the 
Ray-Surface  of  a  Porftive 
Uniaxial  Crystal. 


Fig.  96. — Section  of  the 
Ray-Surface  of  3 
Uniaxial  Cryati 


SO  producing  a  dark  field  of  view)  its  behaviour  diSers  according 
to  the  direction  tn  which  the  light  travels  through  the  crystal, 
to  the  position  of  the  crystal  with  respect  to  the  principal  planes 
of  the  nicols,  and  further,  whether  convergent  or  parallel  polarized 
light  be  employed,  A  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  crystal  viewed, 
in  parallel  light,  through  the  basal  plane,  i.e.  along  the  principal 
axis,  win  remain  dark  as  it  is  rotated  between  crossed  nicols,  and 
will  thus  not  dilTer  in  its  behaviour  from  a  cubic  crystal  or  other 
isotropic  body.  If,  however,  the  crystal  be  viewed  in  any  other 
direction,  for  example,  through  a  prism  face,  it  will,  except  in 
certain  positions,  have  an  action  on  the  polarized  light.  A 
plane-polarized  ray  entering  the  crystal  wiL  be  resolved  into  two 
polarized  rays  with  the  directions  of  vibration  parallel  to  the 
vibration-directions  in  the  crystal.  These  two  rays  00  leaving 
the  crystal  will  be  combined  again  in  the  analyser,  and  a  portion 
of  the  light  transmitted  through  the  instrument;  the  crystal 
w3l  then  show  up  brightly  against  the  dark  field.  Further, 
owing  to  interference  of  these  two  rays  in  the  analyser,  the 
H^t  will  be  brilliantly  coloured,  especially  if  the  crystal  be  thin, 
or  if  a  thin  section  of  a  crystal  be  examined.  The  particular 
colour  seen  wiH  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction, 
the  orientation  of  the  crystal  or  section,  and  upon  its  thickness. 
If  now,  the  crystal  be  rotated  with  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
the  nicols  remaining  fixed  in  posKion,  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  instrument  will  vary  in  intensity,  and  in  certain 
positions  will  be  cut  out  altogether.  The  latter  happens  when 
the  vibration-directions  of  the  crystal  are  parallel  to  the  vibration- 
directions  of  the  nicols  (these  being  indicated  by  cross-wires  in 
the  microscope).  The  crystal,  now  being  dark,  is  said  to  be  in 
position  of  extinction;  and  as  it  is  turned  through  a  complete 
rotation  of  360°  it  will  extinguish  four  times.  If  a  prism  face 
be  viewed  through,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  crystal  is  tn  a 
position  of  extinction,  the  cross-wires  of  the  microscope  are 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism:  the  crystal  is  then  said  to 
give  "  straight  extinction." 

In  convergent  light,  between  crossed  nicols,  a  very  different 
phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  when  a  uniaxial  crystal,  or  section 
of  such  a  crystal,  is  placed  with  its  optic  axis  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  the  microscope.  The  rays  of  light,  being  convergent,  do 
not  travel  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  and  are  therefore 
doubly  refracted  in  the  crystal;  in  the  analyser  the  vibrations 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  plane  and  there  will  be  interference 
of  the  two  sets  of  rays.  The  result  is  an  "  interference  figure  " 
(fig.  07),  which  consists  of  a  number  of  brilliantly  coloured  con- 
centric rings,  each  showing  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  of  white 


light;  intersecting  the  rings  is  a  black  cross,  the  arms  of  which 
are  parallel  to  the  principal  planes  of  the  nicols.  If  mono- 
chromatic light  be  used  instead  of  white  light,  the  rings  will 
be  alternately  light  and  dark.  The 
number  and  distance  apart  of  the 
rings  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
double  refraction  and  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  crystal.  By  observing  the 
effect  produced  on  such  a  uniaxial 
interference  figure  when  a  "quarter 
undulation    (or    wave  -  length)    mica-  __ 

plate"  is  superposed  on   the  crystal,      pic.  97.— Interference 
it    may  be    at    once  decided   whether  pigure  of  a  Uniaxial 
the    crystal    is    optically    positive    or  Crystal, 
negative.     Such  a  simple  test  may,  for 

example,  be  applied  for  distinguishing  certain  faceted  gem- 
stones:  thus  zircon  and  phenacite  are  optically  positive,  whilst 
corundum  (ruby  and  sapphire)  and  beryl  (emerald)  are  optically 
negative. 

Optically  Biaxial  Crystals.— In  these  crystals  there  are  three 
principal  indices  of  refraction,  denoted  by  a,  0  and  f,  of  these 
T  is  the  greatest  and  a  the  least  (y>fi>a).  The  three  principal 
vibration-directions,  corresponding  to  these  indices,  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  are  the  directions  of  the  three  rect- 
angular axes  of  the  optical  indicatrix.  The  indicatrix  (fig.  98) 
is  an  ellipsoid  with  the  lengths  of  its  axes  proportional  to  the 
refractive  indices;  OC=y,0B~P,0A-a,vheTeOC>OB>OA. 
The  figure  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  principal  planes 
OAB.OAC,OBC. 

In  Frcsnel's  ellipsoid  the  three  rectangular  axes  are  proportional 
to  1/0,  1/0,  and  1/7,  and  are  usually  denoted  by  s,  h  and  C 
respectively,  where  ■>b>t:  these  have  often  been  called 
"axes  of  optical  elasticity,"  a  term  now  generally  discarded. 

The  ray-surface  (represented  in  fig.  gg  by  its  sections  in  the 
three  principal  planes)  is  derived  from  the  indicatrix  in  the 
following  manner.  A  ray  of  light  entering  the  crystal  and  travel- 
ling in  the  direction  OA  is  resolved  into  polarized  rays  vibrating 
parallel  to  OB  and  OC,  and  therefore  propagated  with  the 
velocities  i/ff  and  1/7  respectively:  distances  Ob  and  Oc  (fig.  99) 
proportional  to  these  velocities  are  marked  off  in  the  direction 
OA.     Similarly,  rays  travelling  along  OC  have  the  velocities 


r/aand  i/|3,  and  those  alongOB  the  velocities  r/o  and  1/7.  In  the 
two  directions  Op^  and  Opi  (fig.  q8),  perpendicular  to  the  two 
circular  sections  PiPi  and  PiP^  of  the  indicatrix,  the  two  rays 
will  be  transmitted  with  the  same  velocity  i/fi.  These  two  direc- 
tions are  called  the  optic  axes  ("  primary  optic  axis  "),  though 
they  have  not  all  the  properties  which  are  associated  with  the 
optic  axis  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  They  have  very  nearly  the  same 
direction  as  the  lines  Osi  and  Os,  in  fig.  99,  which  are  distinguished 
as  the  "  secondary  opric  axes."  In  most  crystals  the  primary 
and  secondary  optic  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  so  that  for  practical  purposes  there  is  no 
distinction  between  them. 

The  angle  between  Opt  and  Opt  is  called  the  "optic  axial 
angle  ";  and  the  plane  OAC  in  which  they  lie  is  called  the 
"optic  axial  plane."  The  angles  between  the  optic  s 
bisected  by  the  vibrallon-^iirectionB  O^  andOC; 
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NsecU  the  acute  &n^e  being  called  the  "  acute  bisectrix  "  or 
"fiist  mean  bne,"  and  the  other  the  "obtuse  bisectrix"  or 
"  second  mean  line."  When  the  acute  bisectrix  coincides  with 
the  greatest  axis  OC  of  the  indicatrix,  t'.e.  the  vibration-direction 
coneaponding  with  the  refractive  index  ^  (as  in  figs.  98  and  gg), 
the  crystal  is  described  as  being  optically  positive;  and  when  the 
acute  taaectriz  coincides  with  OA,  the  vibration-djiection  for 
the  index  a,  the  crystal  is  negative.  The  distinction  between 
positive  and  negative  biaxial  crystals  thus  depends  on  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  three  principal  indices  of  refraction; 
in  positive  crystals  j3  is  nearer  to  a  than  to  7,  whilst  in  negative 
crystals  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Thus  in  topaz,  which  is  optically 
positive,  the  refractive  indices  for  sodium  light  are  a=i-6i2o, 
^  =  i'6i5o,  7  =  i'6a34  ;  and  for  orthoclase  which  is  optically 
negative,  a—i-sigo,  ^  =  1-5237,  7=15160.  The  difference 
7—0  represents  the  strength  of  the  double  refraction. 

Since  the  refractive  indices  vary  both  with  the  colour  of  the 
Ughtand  with  the  temperature,  there  will  be  for  each  colour  and 
temperature  dight  differences  in  the  form  of  both  the  indicatrix 
and  the  ray-surface:  consequently  there  will  be  variations  in 
the  positions  of  the  optic  axes  and  in  the  size  of  the  optic  axial 
aa^e.  This  phenomenon  is  known  as  the  "  dispersion  of  the 
optic  axes."  When  the  axial  angle  is  greater  for  red  light  than 
for  blue  the  character  of  the  dispersion  is  expressed  by  p>v, 
and  when  less  by  p  <v.  In  some  crystals,  e.g.  brookite,  the  optic 
axes  for  red  light  and  for  blue  light  may  be,  at  certain  tempera- 
tures, in  planes  at  right  angles. 

The  type  of  interference  figure  exhibited  by  a  biaxial  crystal 
in  convergent  polarized  light  between  crossed  nicols  is  repre- 
sented in  figs.  100  and  loi.    The  crystal  must  be  viewed  along 


Fig.  100.  Fig.  ioi. 

Interference  Figures  of  a  Biaxial  Crystal. 

the  acute  bisectrix,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  often  necessary 
to  cut  a  plate  from  the  crystal  perpendicular  to  this  direction: 
sometimes,  however,  as  in  mica  and  topaz,  a  cleavage  flake  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  acute  bisectrix.  When  seen  in  white 
light,  there  are  around  each  optic  axis  a  series  of  brilliantly 
coloured  ovals,  which  at  the  centre  join  to  form  an  8-shaped  loop, 
whilst  further  from  the  centre  the  curvature  of  the  rings  is 
approximately  that  of  lemniscates.  In  the  position  shown  in 
fig.  100  the  vibration-directions  in  the  crystal  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  nicols,  and  the  figure  is  iatersected  by  two  black 
bands  or  "  brushes  "  forming  a  cross.  When,  however,  the  crystal 
is  rotated  with  the  stage  of  the  microscope  the  cross  breaks  up 
into  the  two  branches  of  a  hyperbola,  and  when  the  vibration- 
directions  of  the  crystal  are  inclined  at  45°  to  those  of  the  nicob 
the  figure  is  that  shown  in  fig.  loi.  The  points  of  emergence  of 
the  optic  axes  are  at  the  middle  of  the  hyperbolic  brushes  when 
the  crystal  Is  in  the  diagonal  position:  the  size  of  the  optic  axial 
angle  can  therefore  be  directly  measured  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

In  ortborhorobic  crystals  the  three  principal  vibration-direc- 
tioni  coincide  with  the  three  crystallographic  axes,  and  have 
therefore  fixed  positions  m  the  crystal,  which  are  the  same  for 
Ught  of  all  ctdouis  and  at  all  temperatures.  The  optical  orienta- 
tion of  an  orthorhombic  crystal  is  completely  defined  by  stating 
'  to  which  crystallographic  planes  the  optic  axial  plane  and  the 
acute  bisectrix  axe  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular. 
Examined  in  parallel  light  between  crossed  nicols,  such  a  crystal 
extinguishes  parallel  to  the  crystallogn^ihic  axes,  which  are 
often  parallel  to  the  edges  of  a  face  or  section;   there  is   thus 


usually  "  straight  extinction."    The  interference  figure  seen  in 
convergent  polarized  light  is  symmetrical  about  two  lines  at  right 

angles. 

In  monoclinic  crystals  only  one  vibration-direction  has  & 
fixed  position  within  the  crystal,  being  parallel  to  the  ortho-axis 
(i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  or  the  plane  (010)). 
Theother  two  vibration-directions  lie  in  the  plane  (010),  but  they 
may  vary  in  position  for  light  of  different  colours  and  at  different 
temperatures.  In  addition  to  dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  there 
may  thus,  in  crystals  of  this  system,  be  also  "  dispersion  of  the 
bisectrices."  The  latter  may  be  of  one  or  other  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  which  of  the  three  vibration -directions  coincides 
with  the  ortho-axis  of  the  crystal  When  the  acute  bisectrix 
is  fixed  in  position,  the  optic  axial  planes  for  difi'erent  coloun 
may  be  crossed,  and  the  interference  figure  will  then  be  sym- 
metrical with  reelect  to  a  point  only  ("  crosxd  dispersion  "). 
When  the  obtuse  bisectrix  is  fixed,  the  axial  planes  may  be  in- 
clined to  one  another,  and  the  interference  figure  is  symmetrica] 
only  about  a  line  which  is  perpendjcfilar  to  the  axkl  planes 
("  horizontal  dispersion  ").  Finally,  when  the  vibration-direc- 
tion corresponding  to  the  refractive  index  /3,  or  the  "  third  mean 
line,"  has  a  fixed  position,  the  optic  axial  plane  lies  in  the  plane 
(010),  but  the  acute  bisectrix  may  vary  in  position  in  this  plane; 
the  interference  figure  will  then  be  symmetrical  only  about  a 
line  joining  the  optic  axes  ("  inclined  dispersion  ").  Examples 
of  substances  exhibiting  these  three  kinds  of  dispersion  are 
borax,  orthoclase  and  gypsum  respectively.  In  orthoclase  and 
gypsum,  however,  the  optic  axial  angle  gradually  diminishes 
as  the  crystals  are  heated,  and  after  passing  through  a.  uniaxial 
position  they  open  out  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  onp 
they  previously  occupied;  the  character  of  the  disper^on  thiu 
becomes  reversed  in  the  two  examples  quoted.  When  examined 
in  parallel  light  between  crossed  nicols  monoclinic  ciystak  will 
give  straight  extinction  only  in  faces  and  sections  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  (or  the  plane  (oio)); 
in  all  other  faces  and  sections  the  extinction-directions  will  bjt 
inclined  to  the  edges  of  the  crystal.  The  angles  between  these 
directions  and  edges  are  readily  measured,  and,  being  dependent 
on  the  optical  orientation  of  the  crystal,  they  are  often  character- 
istic constants  of  the  substance  (see,  e.|,,  PlaciocIjISe). 

In  anorthic  crystals  there  is  no  relation  between  the  optical 
and  crystallographic  directions,  and  the  exact  determination 
of  the  optical  orientation  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  The  character  of  the  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices 
and  optic  axes  is  still  more  complex  than  iu  monofdinic  crystals, 
and  the  interference  figures  are  devoid  of  symmetry. 

Absorption  of  Light  in  Crystals:  Pleochroism^ — In  crystals 
other  than  those  of  the  cubic  system,  rays  of  light  with  different 
vibration-directions  will,  as  a  rule,  be  differently  absorbed; 
ajid  the  polarized  rays  on  emerging  from  the  crystal  may  be  of 
different  intensities  and  (if  the  observation  be  made  in  white 
light  and  the  ciystal  is  coloured)  differently  coloured.  Thus, 
in  tourmaline  the  ordinary  ray,  which  vibrates  perpeudicular 
to  the  principal  axis,  is  almost  completely  absorbed,  whilst  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  crystal.  A 
plate  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  may  there- 
fore be  used  for  producing  a  beam  of  polarized  light,  and  two  such 
plates  placed  in  crossed  position  form  the  polarizer  or  analyser 
of  "  tourmaline  tongs,"  with  the  aid  of  which  the  interference 
figures  of  crystals  may  be  simply  shown.  Uniaxial  (tetragonal 
and  hexagonal)  crystals  when  showing  perceptible  differences  in 
colour  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  said  to  be 
"  dichroic."  In  biaxial  (orthorhombic,  monoclinic  and  anorthic) 
crystals,  rays  vibrating  along  each  of  the  three  principal  vibration- 
directions  may  be  differently  absorbed,  and,  in  coloured  crystals, 
differently  coloured;  such  crystals  are  therefore  said  to  be 
"  trichroic  "  or  in  general  "  pleochroic  "  (from  tX^v,  more, 
and  xP^r  colour).  The  directions  of  maximum  absorptiwi  in 
biaxial  crystals  have,  however,  no  necessary  relation  with  the  az^ 
of  the  indicatrix,  unless  these  have  fixed  crystallographic  direc- 
tions, as  in  the  orthorhombic  system  and  the  ortho-axis  in  the 
monoclinic.     In  epidote  it  has  been  shown  that  the  two  directions 
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absorption  whJcb  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetrr 
are  sot  even  at  right  angles. 

The  pleochroism  of  some  crystals  is  so  strong  that  when  tliey 
are  viewed  through  fo  different  directions  they  ediibit  marked 
differences  in  colour.  Thus  a  crystal  of  the  miDeral  iolhe  (called 
also  dichroite  because  of  its  strong  pleochroism)  will  be  seen  to 
be  dark  blue,  pale  blue  or  pale  yellow  according  to  which  of 
three  perpendicular  directions  it  is  viewed.  The  "  face  colours  " 
seen  directly  in  this  way  result,  however,  from  the  mixture  of  two 
"  axial  colours  "  belonging  to  rays  vibrating  in  two  directions. 
In  order  to  see  the  axial  colours  separately  the  crystal  must 
be  examined  with  a  dtchroscope,  or  in  a  polariring  microscope 
from  which  the  analyser  has  been  removed.  The  dichroscope, 
or  dichroiseope  {fig.  loz)',  consists  of  a  cleavage  rhombohedron 
of  calcite  (Iceland-spar) 
p,  on  the  ends  of  which 
glass  prisms  v  are  ce- 
mented: the  lens  I  is 
focused  on  a  small '  square 
aperture  0  in  the  tube  of 
the  instmment.  The  eye 
Fig.  103.— Didirosoope.  ^f  the  observer  placed  at 

e  will  see  two  Images  of  the  square  aperture,  and  if  a  pIeo<diToic 
crystal  be  placed  in  front  of  this  aperture  the  two  images  will 
be  (Uffcrently  coloured.  On  rotating  this  crystal  with  respect 
to  the  instrument  the  maximum  difference  in  the  ccteilis  will  be 
Obtained  when  the  vibration-directions  in  the  crystal  coincide 
with  those  in  the  caicite.  Such  a  simple  ii^trument'  is  especially 
'useful  for  the  examination  of  faceted  gem-stones,  even  when  they 
arc  mounted  in  tbeir  settings.  A  single  glance  su£6ces  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  niby  and  a  "  spinel-ruby,"  Since  the  former 
is  dichroic  and  the  latter  isotropic  and  therefore  not  dicbrotc. 

The  characteristic  absorption  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  white 
light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  certain  crystals, 
particularly  those  of  salts  of  the  cerium  metals,  'will,  of  course, 
be  diSerentraccartKng  to  the  direction  of  Vibration  of  the  rays. 

Circular  Poiarization  in  Cryslois.—Uke  the  solutions  of  certain 
optically  active  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar  and  tartaric 
acid,  some  optically  isotropic  and  uniaxial  crystab  possess  the 
property  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  beam  of  light. 
In  uniaxial  (tetragonal  and  hexagonal)  crystals  it  is  only  for 
light  transmitted  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  that  there  ia 
rotatory  action,  but  in  isotropic  (cubic)  crystals  all  directions 
are  the  same  in  this  respect.  Examples  of  circularly  polarizing 
cubic  crystals  are  sodium  chlorate,  sodium  bromate,  and  sodium 
uranyl  acetate;  amongst  tetragonal  cr3r&tab  are  strychnine 
sulphate  and  guanidine  carbonate;  amongst  rhombohedral 
are  quartz  {q.v.)  and  dnnabar  (g.v.)  (these  being  the  only  two 
mineral  substances  in  which  the  phenomenon  has  been  observed), 
dithionates  of  potassium,  lead,  calcium  and  strontium,  and 
sodium  periodate;  and  amongst  hexagonal  crystab  is  potassium 
lithium  sulphate.  Crystals  of  all  these  substances  belong  to  one 
or  other  of  the  several  symmetry-classes  in  which  there  are 
neither  planes  nor  centre  of  symmetry,  but  only  axes  of  sym- 
metry. They  crystallize  in  two  complementary  hemihedral 
forms,  which  are  respectively  righf-handed  and  left-handed,  i.e. 
enantiomorphous  forms.  Some  other  substances  which  crystal- 
hzt  in  enantiomorphous  forms  are,  however,  only  "optically 
active  "  when  in  solution  (e.g.  sugar  and  tartaric  acid) ;  and  there 
'^re  many  other  substances  presenting  this  peciJiarity  of  crystal- 
line form  which  are  not  circularly  polarizing  either  when  crystal- 
lized Of  when  in  solution.  Further,  in  the  examples  quoted  above, 
the  rotatory  power  is  lost  when  the  crystals  are  dissolved  (except 
jn  the  case  of  strychnine  sulphate,  which  is  only  feebly  active 
in  solution).  The  rotatory  power  is  thus  due  to  different  causes 
in  the  two  cases,  in  the  one  depending  on  a  spiral  arrangement  of 
the  crystal  particles,  and  in  the  other  on  the  structure  of  the 
molecules  themselves. 

The  ciitular  polartzatron  of  crystab  may  be  imitated  by  a  pile 
of  mica  plates,  each  plate  being  turned  through  a  small  aii^e  on 
the  one  below,  thus  giving  a  spiral  arrangement  to  the  pile, 

"  Optfcai  Anomalies  "  ^'C^sUUsh-'Wben,  in  1818,  SirDavid 


Brewster  established  the  important  relations  exbting  between 
the  optical  properties  of  crystab  and  their  external  form,  he  at 
the  same  time  noticed  many  apparent  exceptions.  For  example, 
he  observed  that  crystals  of  leudte  and  boradte,  which  are  cubic 
in  external  form,  are  always  doubly  lefracting  and  optically 
biaxial,  but  with  a  complex  internal  structure;  and  that  cubic 
crystals  of  garnet  and  analdte  sometimes  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena.  Abo  some  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  crystab,  e.g. 
apophytUte,  vesuvianite,  beryl,  tic,  which'  should  normally  be 
optically  uniaxial,  sometimes  consist  of  several  biaxial  portions 
arranged  in  sectors  or  in  a  quite  irregular  manner.  Such  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
They  have  often  been  considered  to  be  due  to  internal  strains  in 
the  crystab,  set  up  as  a  result  of  cooling  or  by  earth  pressures, 
since  similar  phenomena  are  observed  in  chilled  and  compressed 
glasses  and  in  dried  gelatine.  In  many  cases,  however,  as  shown 
by  E.  Mallard,  In  1876,  the  higher  degree  of  symmetry  exhibited 
by  the  external  form  of  the  crystab  is  the  result  of  mimetic 
twinning,  as  in  the  pseudo-cubic  crystals  of  leudte  Iq.v.)  and 
boradte  (9.^.]'  In  other  instances,  substances'  not  usually 
regarded  as  cubic,  e.g.  the  monocUnic  phiHipsite  (9.0.),  may  by 
repeated  twinning  give  rise  to  pseudo-cubic  forms.  In  some 
cases  it  b  probable  that  the  substance  originally  ciystatlized 
in  one  modification  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  when  the 
temperature  fell  it  became  transformed  into  a  dimorphous 
modification,  though  stUl  preserving  the  external  form  of  the 
origin^  crystal  (see  Boracite).  A  summary  of  the  literature 
is  given  by  R.  Brauns,  Die  optisckfn  Anomalien  der  KrystaUe 
(Leipzig,  189T). 

(e)  Thermal  Properli^. 

The  thermal  properties  of  crystab  present  certain  points  in 
common  with  the  optical  properties.  Heat  rays  are  transmitted 
and  doubly  refracted  like  light  rays;  and  surface  expressing 
the  conductivity  and  dilatation  in  different,  direct  ions  possess  the 
same  degree  of  symmetry  and  are  related  in  the  same  way  to 
the  crystallographic  axes  as  the  ellipsoids  expressing  the  optical 
relations.  That  crystab  conduct  heat  at  different  rates  in 
different  directions  b  well  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment. 
Two  plates  (fig.  103)  cut  from  a  crystal 
of  quartz,  one  parallel  to  the  prindpal 
axb  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it, 
are  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax, 
and  a  hot  wire  is  applied  to  a  point 
on  the  surface.  On  the  transverse 
section  the  wax  will  be  melted  in  a 
circle,  and  on  the  longitudinal  section 
(or  on  the  natural  prism  faces)  in  an 
ellipse,  tiit  isothermal  surface  In  a 
uniaxial  crystal  is  therefore  a  spheroid; 
in  cubic  crystab  it  is  a  sphere;  and  in 
biaxial  crystab  an  ellipsoid,  the  three 
axes  of  which  coindde,  in  orthorhombic 
crystab,  with  the  crystallographic  axes. 

With  change  of  temperature  cubic 
crystab  expand  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  the  angles  between  the  faces 
are  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  In  ^__^___ 
uniaxial  crystab  there  are  two  principal  Fig.  103.— Conductivity 
coeffidents  of  expansion;  the  one  of  Heat  in  Quartz. 
measured  in  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
dpal axis  may  be  either  greater  or  less  than  that  measured 
in  directions  perpendicular  to  thb  axis.  A  sphere  cut  from  a 
um'axial  crystal  at  one  temperature  will  be  a  spheroid  at  another 
temperature.  In  biaxial  crystals  there  are  different  coeffidents 
of  expansion  along  three  rectangular  axes,  and  a  sphere  at  one 
temperature  will  be  an  ellipsoid  at  another.  A  result  of  this  is 
that  for  all  crystals,  except  those  bdonging  to  the  cubic  system, 
the  angles  between  the  faces  wiH  vary,  though  only  slightly,  with 
changes  of  temperature.  E.  Mitscherllch  found  that  the  rhombo- 
hedral angle  of  caldte  decreases  8'  37'  as  tbe  crystal  js. raised 
in  temperature  from  0°  to  100°  C.  ^.■— .        i' 
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As  already  mentioaed,  the  optical  properties  of  crystals  vary 

considerably  with  the  temperature.     Such  characters  as  ^>edfic 

heat  and  meltiog-point,  which  do  not  vary  with  the  direction, 

are  the  same  in  crystals  as  in  amorphous  substances. 

{d)  Magnttic  and  Electrical  Properties. 

Crystab,  like  other  Sodies,  are  either  paramagnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic,  i.e.  they  are  either  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  pole 
of  a  magnet.  In  crystals  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  cubic 
system,  however,  the  relative  strength  of  the  Induced  magnetiza- 
tion is  different  in  different  directions  within  the  mass.  A 
sphere  cut  from  a  tetragonal  or  hexagonal  (uniaxial)  crystal  will 
if  freely  suspended  in  a  magnetic  field  (between  the  poles  of  a 
strong  electro-magnet)  take  up  a  position  such  that  the  principal 
axis  of  the  crystal  is  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  force,  or  to  a  hne  joining  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  Which 
of  these  two  directions  ia  taken  by  the  axis  depends  on  whether 
the  crystal  is  paramagnetic  or  diamagoetlc,  and  on  whether 
the  principal  axis  is  the  direction  of  maximum  or  minimum 
magnetization.  The  surface  expressing  the  magnetic  character 
in  different  directions  is  in  uniaxial  crystals  a  spheroid;  in 
cubic  crystals  it  is  a  sphere.  In  orthorbombic,  monodinic  and 
anorthic  crystals  there  are  three  principal  axes  of  magnetic 
induction,  and  the  surface  is  an  eUipsoid,  which  is  related  to  the 
synunetry  of  the  crystal  in  the  same  way  as  the  ellipsoids  express- 
ing the  thermal  and  optical  properties. 

Similarly,  the  dielectric  constants  of  a  non-conducting  crystal 
may  be  expressed  by  a  sphere,  spheroid  or  ellipsoid,  A  sphere 
cut  from  a  crystal  will  when  suspended  in  an  electro-magnetic 
field  set  itself  so  that  the  axis  of  maximum  induction  is  parallel 
to  the  lines  of  force. 

The  electrical  conductivity  of  crystals  also  varies  with  the 
direction,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  symmetry  as  the 
thermal  conductivity.  In  a  rhombohedral  crystal  of  haematite 
the  electrical  conductivity  along  the  principal  axis  is  only  half 
as  great  as  in  directions  perpendicular  to  this  axis;  whilst  in  a 
crystal  of  bismuth,  which  is  also  rhombohedral,  the  conductivities 
along  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  as  r'6:i. 

Conducting  crystals  are  thermo-electric:  when  placed  against 
another  conducting  substance  and  the  contact  heated  there  will 
be  a  flow  of  electricity  from  one  body  to  the  other  if  the  circuit 
be  closed.  The  thermo-electric  force  depends  not  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  but  also  on  the  direction  within  the 
crystal,  and  may  in  general  be  expressed  by  an  ellipsoid.  A 
remarkable  case  is,  however,  presented  by  minerals  of  the 
pyrites  group:  some  crystals  of  pyrites  are  more  strongly 
thermo-electrically  positive  than  antimony,  and  others  more 
negative  than  bismuth,  so  that  the  two  when  placed  together 
give  a  stronger  thermo-electric  couple  than  do  antimony  and 
bismuth.  In  the  thermo-electrically  positive  crystals  of  pyrites 
the  faces  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  are  striated  parallel 
to  the  cubic  edges,  whilst  in  the  rarer  negative  crystals  the  faces 
are  striated  perpendicular  to  these  edges.  Sometimes  both  sets 
of  striae  are  present  on  the  same  face,  and  the  corresponding 
areas  are  then  thermo-electrically  positive  and  negative. 

The  most  interesting  relation  between  the  symmetry  of 
crystals  and  their  electrical  properties  is  that  presented  by 
the  pyro-electrical  phenomena  of  certain  crystals.  This  is  a 
phenomenon  which  may  be  readily  observed,  and  one  which  often 
aids  in  the  determination  of  the  symmetry  of  crystals.  It  is 
exhibited  by  crystals  in  which  there  is  no  centre  of  symmetry, 
and  the  axes  of  symmetry  are  uniterminal  or  polar  in  character, 
being  associated  with  different  faces  on  the  crystal  at  their  two 
ends.  When  a  non-conducting  crystal  possessing  this  hemi- 
morphic  type  of  symmetry  is  subjected  to  changes  of  temperature 
a  charge  of  positive  electricity  will  be  developed  on  the  faces  in 
the  region  of  one  end  of  the  uniterminal  axis,  whilst  the  faces 
at  the  opposite  end  will  be  negatively  charged.  With  rising 
temperature  the  pole  which  becomes  positively  charged  is  called 
the  "  analogous  pole,"  and  that  negatively  charged  the  "  anti- 
logous pole  ":  with  falling  temperature  the  charges  are  reversed. 
The  phenomenon  was  first  observed  in  crystals  of  tourmaline. 


the  principal  axis  of  which  is  a  uniterminal  triad  axis  of  sym- 
metry. In  crystals  of  quartz  there  are  three  uniterminal  dyad 
axes  of  symmetry  perpendicular  to  the  principal  triad  axis  (which 
is  here  similar  at  its  two  ends):  the  dyad  axes  emerge  at  the 
edges  of  the  hexagonal  prism,  alternate  edges  of  which  become 
positively  and  negarively  charged  on  change  of  temperature. 
In  boradte  there  are  four  uniterminal  triad  axes,  and  the  faces 
of  the  two  tetrahedra  perpendicular  to  them  will  bear  oppoutc 
charges.  Other  examples  of  pyro-electric  crystals  are  the 
orthorbombic  mineral  hemimoiphite  (called  also,  for  this  reason, 
"electric  calamine")  and  the  monoclinic  tartaric  add  aad 
cane-sugar,  each  of  which  possesses  a  uniterminal  dyad  axis  of 
symmetry.  In  some  exceptional  cases,  e.g.  axinite,  prehnite, 
&c.,  there  is  no  apparent  relation  between  the  distribution  of  the 
pyro-clectric  charges  and  the  symmetry  of  the  crystals. 

The  distribudon  of  the  electric  charges  may  be  made  visible 
by  the  following  simple  method,  which  may  be  appUed  even 
with  minute  crystals  observed  under  the  microscope.  A  finely 
powdered  mixture  of  red-lead  and  sulphur  is  dusted  through  a 
sieve  over  the  cooling  crystal.  In  passing  through  the  sieve 
the  particles  of  red-lead  and  sulphur  become  electrified  by 
mutual  friction,  the  former  positively  and  the  latter  negatively. 
The  red-lead  is  therefore  attracted  to  the  negatively  charged 
parts  of  the  crystal  and  the  sulphur  to  those  posidvely  charged, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  charges  over  the  whole  cryatal 
becomes  mapped  out  in  the  two  colours  red  and  yellow. 

Since,  when  a  crystal  changes  in  temperature,  it  also  txptkJtds 
oi  contracts,  a  similar  distribution  of  "  piezo-electric  "  (from 
lU^uf,  to  press)  charges  are  developed  when  a  crystal  is  sub- 
jected to  changes  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  a  uniterminal 
axis  of  symmetry.  Thus  increasing  pressure  along  the  principal 
axis  of  a  tourmaline  crystal  produced  the  same  electric  charges 
as  decreasing  temperature. 

111.   RELATIONS   BETWEEN  CRYSTALLINE   FORM 
AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION. 

That  the generaland  physical  characters  of  achemicalsubslance 
are  profoundly  modified  by  crystalline  structure  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  two  crystalline  modificarions  of  the  element 
carbon — namely,  diamond  and  graphite.  The  former  crystallizes 
in  the  cubic  system,  possesses  four  directions  of  perfect  cleavage, 
is  extremely  hard  and  transparent,  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
^id  electricity,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3-5;  whilst  graphite 
crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  cleaves  in  a  single  direction, 
is  very  soft  and  opaque,  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-2.  Such  substances,  which  are 
identical  in  chemical  composition,  but  different  in  crystalline 
form  and  consequently  in  their  physical  properties,  are  said  to 
be  "  dimorphous."  Numerous  examples  of  dimorphous  sub- 
stances are  known;  for  instance,  calcium  carbonate  occurs  in 
nature  either  as  calcite  or  as  aragonite,  the  former  being  rhombo- 
hedral and  the  latter  orthorhombic;  mercuric  iodide  crystallizes 
from  solution  as  red  tetragonal  crystals,  and  by  sublimation 
as  yellow  orthorbombic  crystals.  Some  substances  crystallize 
in  three  different  modifications,  and  these  are  said  to  be  "  tri- 
morpbous  ";  for  example,  titanium  dioxide  is  met  with  as  the 
minerals  rutile,  anatase  and  brookite  (q.v.).  In  general,  or  in 
cases  where  more  than  three  crystalline  modifications  are  known 
(e.g.  in  sulphur  no  less  than  six  have  been  described),  the  terxa 
"  polymorphism  "  is  appUed. 

On  the  other  hand,  substances  which  are  chemically  quite 
distinct  may  exhibit  similarity  of  crystalline  form.  For  example, 
the  minerfils  iodyrite  (Agl),  greenockite  (CdS),  and  zincite 
(ZnO)  are  practically  identical  in  crystalline  form;  calcite 
(CaCOj)  and  sodium  nitrate  (NaNO,);  celestite  (SrSO)«  and 
marcasite  (FeSj);  epidote  and  axurite;  and  many  others, 
some  of  which  are  no  doubt  only  accidental  coincidences.  Such 
substances  are  said  to  be  "  homoeomorphous  "  (Gi.  0|iouk,  like, 
and  iiOp<t>Ti,  form). 

Similarity  of  crystalline  form  in  substances  which  are  chemically 
related    is  frequentiy    met  with  and  Is  a  relation  of  much 
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importance:  such  sobstaHces  are  described  as  being  "  isomoiph- 
ons."  Amoi^t  minerals  there  are  many  ezamplesoC  isomorpbous 
gronps,  e.g.  the  rhombohedral  carbonates,  garnet  iq.v.),  plagio- 
dase  (q.v.);  and  amongst  crystals  of  artificially  piepared  salts 
isomorphism  is  equally  common,  e.g.  the  sulphates  and  seieoates 
of  potassium,  rubidium  and  caesium.  The  ihombohedral  car- 
bonates have  the  general  formula  R'COi,  where  R'  represents 
calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  cobalt  or  lead,  and 
the  different  mineraJs  (caldte,  ankerite,  magnesite,  chalybite, 
rhodochrosite  and  calamine  (g-n-))  of  the  group  are  not  only 
similar  in  crystalline  form,  cleavage,  optical  and  other  characters, 
but  the  angles  between  corresponding  faces  do  not  differ  by  more 
than  1°  or  x".  Further,  equivalent  amounts  of  the  different 
chemical  elements  represented  by  R'  are  mutually  replaceable, 
and  two  or  more  of  these  elements  may  be  present  together  in 
the  same  crystal,  which  is  then  spoken  of  as  a  "  mixed  crystal  " 
or  isomorpbous  mixture. 

In  another  isomorphous  series  of  carbonates  with  the  same 
general  f(»rmula  R'  COi,  where  R'  represents  calcium,  strontium, 
barium,  lead  or  zinc,  the  crystals  are  orthothombic  in  form,  and 
are  thus  dimtHphous  with  those  of  the  previous  group  (e.g. 
caldte  and  aragonite,  the  other  members  bdng  only  represented 
by  isomorphous  replacements).  Such  a  relation  is  known  as 
"  isodimorphiam."  An  even  better  example  of  this  is  presented 
by  the  arsenic  and  antimony  trioxides,  each  of  which  occurs  as 
two  distinct  minerals; — 

AstOi,  Arsenolite  (cubic) :  Ctaudetite  (monoclinic). 
SbiOi,  Seoannontite  (cubic);  Vatentinite  (orth<M'tiombic)- 

Oaudetite  and  valentinite  Chough  crystaUiziog  in  different 
systems  have  the  same  cleavages  and  very  nearly  the  same 
angles,  and  are  strictly  isomorphous. 

Substances  which  form  isodimorphous  groups  also  frequently 
crystallise  as  doublesalts.  For  instance,  amongst  the  carbonates 
quoted  above  are  the  minerals  dolomite  (CaMg(COi)i)  and 
barytocaldte  (CaBa(COi)i).  Crystals  of  barytocaldte  {g.v.)  are 
monoclinic;  and  those  of  dolomite  iq.v.),  though  dosdy  related 
to  calcite  in  angles  and  deavage,  possess  a  different  degree  of 
symmetry,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  not  such  as  would  result 
by  a  simple  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  two  carbonates.  A 
similar  case  is  presented  by  artifidal  crystals  of  silver  nitrate 
and  potassium  nitrate.  Somewhat  analogous  to  double  salts 
are  the  molectdar  compounds  Formed  by  the  introduction  of 
"  water  of  crystallization,"  "  alcohol  of  crystallization,"  &c. 
Thus  sodium  sulphate  may  crystaUize  alone  or  with  either  seven 
or  tea  molecules  of  water,  giving  rise  to  three  cryatallogfaphically 
distinct  substances. 

A  rdation  of  another  kind  is  the  alteration  in  crystalline  form 
resulting  from  the  replacement  in  the  chemical  molecule  of  one 
or  more  atoms  by  atoms  or  radides  of  a  different  kind.  This  is 
known  as  a  "  morphotropic  "  relation  (Gr.  fiop^,  form,  Tp6irut, 
habit).  Thus  when  some  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  are 
replaced  by  (OH)  and  (NOi)  groups  the  orthorhombic  system 
of  crystallization  remains  the  same  as  before,  and  the  erystallo- 
graphic  axis  a  is  not  much  aSected,  but  the  axis  c  varies 
considerably . — 


Benzene,  CH,    . 
Resorcin,  C.H4(0H), 
Picric  acid.C,H,(OH)(NO,), 


o-»9I  :  I  :  0-799 


0-937  : 


0-974 


A  striking  example  of  morphotcopy  is  shown  by  the  humlte 
(?<M  gfoup  of  minerals:  successive  additions  of  the  ^Mup 
MgiSiO*  to  the  molecule  produce  successive  iocreases  in  the 
length  of  the  vertical  ctystaliographic  axis. 

In  some  instances  the  replacement  of  one  atom  by  another 
produces  little  or  no  influence  on  the  cTystalline  form;  this 
happens  in  complex  molecules  of  high  molecular  weight,  the 
"mass  effect"  of  which  has  a  controlling  influence  on  the 
isomorphism.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  replacement  of 
sodium  or  potassium  by  lead  in  the  alunite  (q.t.)  groupof  minerals, 
or  again  in  such  a  complex  mineral  as  tourmaline,  wMch,  though 
varying  widdy  in  chemical  composition,  exhibits  no  variation 
in  crystalline  form. 


For  the  purpose  of  oompating  the  crystalline  forms  of  iso- 
morphous and  morphotropic  substances  it  is  usual  to  quote  the 
angles  or  the  axial  ratios  of  the  crystal,  as  in  the  table  of  benzene 
derivatives  quoted  above.  A  more  accurate  comparison  is,  how- 
ever, ^ven  by  the  "  topic  axes,"  which  are  calculated  from 
the  axial  ratios  and  the  molecular  volume;  they  express  the 
rdative  distances  apart  of  the  crystal  molecules  in  the  axial 
directions. . 

The  two  isomerides  of  substances,  such  as  tartaric  add,  which 

solution  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  dther  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  crystallize  in  related  but  enantiomorphous  forms. 

Refbrencks. — An  introduction  to  crystaltography  is  given  in 
nK»t  text-books  of  minerakvv.  e.g.  those  of  H.  A.  MierE  antf of  E.  & 
Daoa  (see  MiNeaALOGv).    Tne  standard  work  treating  of  thesubject 

^euerally  is  that  of  P.  Grotb,  Physikalische  Kr^sUiUegraphie  Uth  ed., 
.eipzig.  1905).  A  condensed  summary  is  given  by  A.  ].  Moses, 
rte  CRarocWfi  0/ Cryjtoii  (New  York,  1899). 


(CamWidge,  1899).  Theories  of  crystal  structure  are  dii^ussed 
by  L,  ScMiocke,  Etitviu:k$!ung  eitur  Theorie  dtr  KrysltiUslruklia 
(Leipzig,  1879I ;  A.  Schoenflies,  Krystalisysietm  und  Kryslailsintctur 
(Leipzig,  1891);  and  H.  Hilton.,  MathemaiiaU  CrystoUogrophy  atui  the 
Theory  of  Croups  of  Movement!  (Oxford,  1903). 

The  physical  properties  of  ciyatals  are  treated  by  T.  Liebi^di. 
Phyiikaiische  KrysUuiographie  (Leipzig.  1891),  endina  tnareeleinfn- 
tary  form  in  his  Grtrndriss  cUr  pnysikaiischtn  KryslaUopophU 
(Leipzig,  1 S96) :  E.  Mallard,  Traiti  de  crisUMographie,  CrislaUograpkie 


}tkysigiie  (Paris,  1884);  C.  Soret,  Aliments  de  crislallagrapkie  physique 
nd  Paris,  1 893V 
account  of  the  rebtions  between  oystalline  form  and 


chemical  raimpoution,  see  A.  Aizruni,  PkytikoUsche  Ckemit  der 
Krystaile  (Braunschweig,  1893);  A.  Fock,  An  Introduction  to 
Chemical  Crystallography,  translated  by  W.  J.  Pope  (Oxford,  1895): 
P.  Groth,  i4w  IntTodvctton  to  Chemical  Crystallography,  translated 
by  H.  Marshall  (London,  1906) ;  A.  E.  H.  "t Mton,  Cry staUint  Slriu:- 
ture  and  Chemical  Constiiulion,  1910.  Descriptive  works  xivii% 
the  crystallographic  constants  of  different  substances  arc  C.  F. 
RamTiie[sh<:rs.  Handbuckder  kryslallographisch-physikatiicken  Chemie 
(Leipzig,  1881-1882) ;  P.  Groth,  Chtmische  KrystaUograpkie  (Leipzig. 
1906) ;  and  of  minerals  Che —"•=■ '■   ^   " „^J  n   u:„. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE,  THE,  a  weU-knowu  English  resort, 
standing  high  up  in  grounds  just  outside  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  county  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydenham. 
The  building,  chiefly  of  iron  and  glass,  is  flanked  by  two  towers 
and  is  visible  from  iaic  over  the  metropolis.  It  measures  160S 
ft.  in  length  by  384  ft.  across  the  transepts,  and  was  opened  in 
its  present  site  in  1854.  The  materiab,  bo^iever,  were  mainly 
those  of  the  hall  set  up  io  Hyde  Park  for  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  The  designer  was  Sir  Joseph  Fazton.  In  the  palace 
there  are  various  permanent  exhibitions,  while  special  exhibitions 
are  held  from  time  to  time,  also  concerts,  winter  pantomimes 
and  other  entertainments.  In  the  extensive  grounds  there  is 
accommodation  for  all  kinds  of  games:  the  final  tie  (A  the 
Association  Football  Cup  and  other  important  football  matches 
are  played  here,  and  there  are  also  disi^ys  of  fireworks  and 
other  attractions. 

CSENQBRT,  ANTON  (1823-1880),  Hungarian  publidst,  and  a 
historical  writer  of  great  influence  on  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Nagyvdrad  on  the  and  of  June  1S23.  He  took,  at  an  early  date, 
a  very  active  part  in  the  literary  and  political  movements 
immediatdy  preceding  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.  He 
and  Baion  Sigismund  Kem£ny  may  be  considered  as  the  two 
founders  of  high-dass  Magyar  joumalbm.  After  1867  the  greatest 
of  modem  Hungarian  statesmen,  Francis  DeU,  attached 
Csengery  to  his  perstmal  service,  and  many  of  the  momentous 
state  documents  iaspired  or  suggested  by  Defik  were  drawn  up 
by  Csengery.  In  that  manner  his  influence,  as  represented  by 
the  text  of  many  a  statute  regulating  the  rdations  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  is  one  of  an  abiding  character.  As  a 
historical  writer  he  excelled  chiefly  in  brilliant  and  thoughtful 
essays  on  the  leading  poUtical  personalities  of  his  time,  such  as 
Paul  Nagy,  Bertalan,  Szemere  and  others.  He  also  commenced 
a  translation  of  Mncaulay's  I/wfpry.    He  died  at  Budapest  on 
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CSIKT.  ORBOOR  (1843-1891),  Hungarian  dramatist,  was  bom 
on  the  8tii  of  Decembei  1841  at  Pankota,  in  the  county  of  Arad. 
He  studied  Roman  Catholic  theology  at  Fcst  and  Vienna,  and  was 
professor  in  the  Priests'  College  at  Temesvir  from  1870  to  1878. 
In  the  latter  year,  however,  he  joined  the  Evangelical  Church, 
and  took  up  literature.  Beginning  with  novels  and  works  on 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  met  with  some  recognition,  he 
ultimately  devoted  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  Here  his 
success  was  immediate.  In  his  As  eiiendiikaiailan  ("  L'Irr&is- 
tible  "),  which  obtained  &  prize  from  the  Hungarian  Academy, 
he  showed  the  distioctive  features  of  his  talent — directness, 
freshness,  realistic  vigour,  and  highly  individual  style.  In  rapid 
snccession  he  enriched  Magyar  literature  with  realistic  genre- 
pictures,  such  as  A  Froletdrok  ("  Proletariate "),  Bvhorckok 
("  Bubbles  "),  KU  aerekm  ("  Two  Loves  "),  A  sttgyenl/Ss  ("  The 
Bashful  "),  Athalia,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  he  seized  on  one  or 
another  feature  or  type  of  modern  life,  dramatizing  it  with 
unusual  intensity,  qualified  by  chaste  and  well-balanced  diction. 
Of  the  latter,  his  classical  studies  may,  no  doubt,  be  taken  as 
the  inspiration,  and  his  translation  of  Sophocles  and  Plautus 
will  long  rank  with  the  most  successful  of  Magyar  translations  of 
the  andent  classics.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  novels  are 
Arnold,  Aa  Aaax  aoUd  ("The  Atlas  Family").  He  died  at 
Budapest  on  the  19th  of  November  iSgi. 

CSOKONAI,  HIHALT  VITSZ  (1773-1805),  Hungarian  poet, 
was  bom  at  Debreasen  in  1773.  Having  been  educated  in  his 
native  town,  he  was  appointed  while  still  very  young  to  the 
professorship  of  poetry  there;  but  soon  after  he  was  deprived 
<rf  the  post  on  account  of  the  immorality  of  his  conduct.  The 
remaining  twdve  years  of  bis  short  life  were  passed  in  almost 
constant  wretchedness,  and  he  died  in  his  native  town,  and  in 
his  mother's  house,  when  only  thirty-one  years  of  age.  Csokonai 
was  a  genial  and  original  poet  with  something  of  the  lyrical  fire 
of  Petttfi,  and  wrote  a  mock-heroic  poem  called  DoroUya  or  the 
Triumph  of  the  Ladies  at  the  Carnivai,  two  or  three  comedies 
or  farces,  and  a  number  of  love-poems.  Most  of  his  works  have 
been  pubUshed,  with  a  life,  by  Schedel  (1844-1S47). 

(SOMA  DB  KtiRtiS,  ALEXANDER  (c.  1790-1843),  or,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  Hungarian,  K6x6si  CsoiiA  SAndos,  Hungarian 
traveller  and  philologist,  born  about  r79o  at  KCrOs  in  Tran- 
sylvania, belonged  to  a  noble  family  which  had  sunk  into  poverty. 
He  was  educated  at  Nagy-Enyed  and  at  Gdttingen;  and,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  dream  of  his  youth  and  discover  the 
origin  of  his  countrymen,  he  divided  his  attention  between 
medicine  and  the  Oriental  languages.  In  i8zo,  having  received 
from  a  friend  the  promise  of  an  annuity  of  100  florins  (about  £10) 
to  support  him  during  bis  travels,  he  set  out  for  the  East.  He 
visited  Egypt,  and  made  hia  way  to  Tibet,  where  he  spent  four 
years  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  studying  the  language  and  the 
Buddhist  literature.  To  his  intense  disappointment  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  could  not  thus  obtain  any  assistance  in  hia 
great  object;  but,  having  visited  Bengal,  his  knowledge  of 
Tibetan  obtained  him  employment  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  there,  which  possessed  more  than  rooo  volumes  in  that 
language;  and  he  was  afterwards  supported  by  the  govenmient 
while  he  published  a  Tibetan-English  dictionary  and  grammar 
(both  of  which  appeared  at  Calcutta  in  1834).  He  also  contri- 
buted several  articles  on  the  Tibetan  language  and  literature  to 
the  Jntmal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  he  published 
an  analysis  of  the  Kah-Gyur,  the  most  important  of  the  Buddhist 
SBCt^  books.  Meanwhile  his  fame  had  reached  his  native 
country,  and  procured  him  a  pension  from  the  government, 
which,  with  characteristic  devotion  to  learning,  he  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  Indian  hbraries.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Calcutta,  studying  Sanskrit  and  several  other  languages; 
but,  early  in  1842,  he  commenced  his  second  attempt  to  discover 
the  origin  of  the  Hungarians,  but  he  died  at  Darjiling  on  the  nth 
of  April  r84i.  An  oration  was  delivered  in  his  honour  before 
the  Hungarian  Academy  by  £&tv&s,  the  novelist. 

GTBHOPHORA,  in  zoology,  a  class  of  jelly-fish  which  were 
toiefly  described  by  Professor  T.  H.  Huriey  in  1875  (see 
ACTIMOZOA,  Ency.  Brit.  9th  ed.  vol.  i.)  as  united  with  what  we 


now  tenn  Anthozoa  to  fonn  the  group  Actinosoa;  but  little  was 
known  of  the  intimate  structure  of  those  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ful forms  till  the  appearance  in  1880  of  C.  Chun's  Monograph  of 
the  Ctenophora  occurring  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  They  may  be 
defined  as  Coelentera  which  exhibit  both  a  radial  and  bilateral 
symmetry  of  organs;  with  a  etomodaeum;  with  a  mesenchyma 
which  is  partly  gelatinous  but  partly  cellular;  with  eight  meri- 
dianal  rows  of  vibratile  paddles  formed  of  long  fused  or  matted 
cilia;  ladcing  nematocysts  (except  In  one  genus).  An  example 
common  on  the  British  coasts  is  furnished  by  Horvtiphara 
{Cydippe).  In  outward  form  this  is  an  egg-shaped  ball  of  clear 
jelly,  having  a  mouth  at  the  pointed  (oral)  pole,  and  a  sense- 
organ  at  the  broader  (ab- 
oral)  pole.  It  possesses 
eight  meridians  (costae)  of 
iridescent  paddles  in  con- 
stant vibration,  which  run 
from  near  one  pole  towards 
the  other;  it  has  also  two 
pendent  feathery  tentacles 
of  considerable  length, 
which  can  be  retracted  into 
pouches.  The  mouth  leads 
into  an  ectodermal  stomo- 
daeum  ("  stomach  "),  and 
the  latter  into  an  endo- 
dennal  funnel  (infundi- 
bulum);  these  two  are 
compressed  in  planes  at 
right  angles  to  one  another, 
the  sectional  long  axis  of 
the  itomodaeum  lying  in  the 
so-called  sagittal  (stomo- 
daeal  or  gastric)  plane,  that 
of  the  funnel  in  the  trans- 
verse (tentacular  or  funnel) 
plane.  From  the  funnel, 
canals  are  given  off  in  three 
directions;  (a)  a  pair  of 
paragastric  (stomachal,  or 
stomodaeal)  canals  run 
orally,  parcel  to  the  stomo- 
daeum,  and  end  blindly  near 
the  mouth;  (b)  a  pair  of 
perradial  canals  run  in  the 
transverse  plane  towards  the 
equator  of  the  animal;  each 
of  these  becomes  divided 
into  two  short  canals  at  the 
base  of  the  tentacle  sheath 
which  they  supply,  but  has  Fi< 
prcviourfy  given  ofi  a  pair   ^Y 

of  short  interradial  canals,  ."....,  , 
,  .  ,  ■      ...         ^      .      '    A,   Adradia  I  canals. 

which  again  bifurcate  into    pi    infundibulum. 

two       adradial   canals;   all   j,    Interradial  canal. 

these   branches   lie   in    the   ii>  Meridianal  canal  lying  under  a 

equatorial    plane    of 

animal,  but  the  eight  adra-  _ 

dial  canals  then  open  into    Pg,  Paragastric  canal. 

eight    meridianal        canals    50,  Sense-organ. 

which  run  oraUy  and  abor-  5*,  Stomodaeum. 
„  .      ,.  ,       /  \       Subs,  Subsagittal  coeta. 

aUy  under  the  costae;  (c)  a    5^,,  Subtentacular  corta. 

pair  of  aboral  vessels  which    r,  Tentacle. 

run  towards  the  sense-organ,    Ts,  Boundaries  of  tentacte-sheath. 

each    of    which    bifurcates; 

of  the  four  vessels  thus  formed,  two  only  open  at  the  sides 

of  the  sense-organ,  forming  the  so-called  excretory  apertures. 

These  three  sets  of  structures,  with  the  funnel  from  which  they 

rise,  make  up  the  endodermal  coelenteron,  or  gastro-vascular 

system.     The   generative   organs   are   endodermal    by   origin, 

borne  at  the  sides  of  the  meridianal  canals  as  indicated  by  the 

signs  d^  9 .     There  exists  a  subepithelial  plexus  with  nerve  ceUs 


N,  Ciliated  furrow  from  si 


e  pol« 
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Fig.  a. — Schematic  drawint 
dippid  from  the  aboral  pol 
Chun.) 

r  (centrally),  Tentacular  canal,  and  (dis- 
tal)^) tentAcle. 


and  fibres,  sJnulai  to  that  of  jelly-fiahea.  The  seDM-argan  oi  the 
aboral  pole  is  complex,  and  lies  under  a  dome  of  fused  cilia 
shaped  like  an  inverted  betl-jar;  it  consiats  of  an  otolith,  formed 
d  numerous  calcareous  spheroids,  which  is  supported  on  foui 
plates  of  fused  cilia  termed  balancers,  but  is  otherwise  free. 
The  ciliated  ectodenn  below  the  organ  is  marlcedly  thickened,  and 
perhaps  functionally  represenU  a  nerve-ganglion:  from  it  eight 
dilated  funows  radiate  outwaids,  two  passing  under  each 
balancer  as  through  an  archway,  and  diverge  each  to  the  head 
of  a  meridianal  costa. 
These  ciliated  furrows 
stain  deeply  with  osmic 
acid,  and  nervous  im- 
pubes  are  certainly 
transmitted  along 
them.  Locomotion  is 
effected  by  strokes  ot 
the  paddles  in  an  f^xiral 
direction,  driving  the 
animal  mouth  forwards 
through  the  water:  each 
paddle  or  comb  (Gr. 
KTtis;  hence  Cteno- 
phoia)  consists  of  a 
plate  of  fused  or  matted 
cilia  set  transversely  to 
a  Cy-  the  costs.  Themyoepi- 
('"^'  thelial  cells  (fMrnerly 
termed  neuro-muscular 
cells),  characteristic  of 

other    Coelentera,    are 

S,    Position  of  ovaries;  other  letters  as    not  to  be  found  in  this 
infig.  I.     Thestoraodaeumliesinthe    „„un      On    the    other 
sagittal  plane,  the  funnel  and  tentacles    P  "?' .."      "^    °„ 
in  the  transverse  or  tentacular  plane.    ^^^    "»<«=    "^    ""*- 
marked    muscle    fibres 
in   definite   layers,    derived   from   special   mesoblastic   cells 
in  the  embryo,  which  are  embedded  in  a  jelly;  these  in  their 
origin  and  arrangement  are  quite  comparable  to  the  meso- 
derm of  Triploblastica,  and,  although  the  muscle-cells  of  arane 
jelly-fish  exhibit  a  somewhat  similar   condition,    nothing  so 
hi^y  specialized  as  the  mesenchyme  of  Ctenophora  occurs  in  any 
other  Coelenterate.    The  nematocysts  being  nearly  absent  from 
their  group,  their  chief  function  is  carried  out  by  adhesive 
lasso-cells. 
The  Ctenophora  are  classified  as  felons: — 

Subclaaii.Tentacnlata,  Order  i.  CYDimjiSH,  Bormiphcra. 
„     3.  LoBATA,         Deiopea. 
„      3-  Cesioidea,     Ceilui, 
„    ii.  Nuda,  „  Beroi. 

The  TMtactdata,  aa  the  name  hnplies,  may  be  recagnheed  by  the 
presence  of  tentacles  of  some  sort.  The  Cydippidba  are  generally 
spherical  or  ovoid,  with  two  long  retrusible  pinnate  tentacles:  the 
meridianal  and  paragaatric  canals  end  blindly.  An  example  of 
these  has  already  been  briefly  described.  The  Lobata  are  of  the 
tame  general  type  aa  the  firet  Order,  except  for  the  presence  of  four 
dicumm^  auricles  (processes  of  the  subtransverse  co«tae)  and  of 
a  pair  of  sagittal  outgrowths  or  lobes,  on  to  which  the  (ubaagittal 
costae  are  continued.  Small  accessory  tentacles  lie  in  grooves,  but 
there  is  no  tentacular  pouch;  the  mendianal  vessels  anastomose  in 
the  lobes.  In  the  Cestoidea  the  body  is  compresaed  in  the  trans- 
veise  plane,  elongated  in  the  sagittal  pbne,  so  as  to  become  riband- 
like: the  subtransverse  costae  are  greatly  reduced,  the  subtagittal 
costae  extend  along  the  aboral  edge  of  the  riband.  The  subsagitcal 
canals  lie  immediately  below  their  costae  aborally.  but  continuations 
at  the  subtransverse  canals  round  down  the  middle  of  the  riband, 
and  at  its  end  unite,  not  only  with  the  subsagitlal  but  also  with  the 
paragastric  canals  which  run  along  the  oral  edge  of  the  riband. 
The  tentacular  bases  and  pouches  are  present,  but  there  is  no  main 
tentacle  as  in  Cydippidea ;  fine  accessory  tentacles  lie  in  four  grooves 
along  the  oral  edge.  The  subclass  Nnda  have  no  tentacles  of  any 
kind;  they  are  conical  or  ovoid,  with  a  capacious  stomodaeum  like 
the  cavity  of  a  thimble.  There  is  a  coelenteric  network  formed  by 
anastomoses  of  the  meridianal  and  paragastric  canals  all  over  the 
body. 

The  embryolt^^  of  CaBiamra  has  been  worked  out  by  E.  Mechni- 
kov.  Segmentation  is  complete  and  unequal,  producing  mecromeres 
1  marked  by  differences  in  the  siie  and  in  yolk- 


contente.  The  micromeres  give  rise  to  the  ectodenn;  each  of  the 
sixteen  macromeres,  after  budding  off  a  small  mesoblast  cell,  passes 
on  as  endoderm.  A  ^tnila  is  established  by  a  mixed  process  of 
embole  and  epibole.  The  mesoblast  cells  travel  to  the  aboral  pole 
of  the  embryo,  and  there  form  a  cross-shaped  mass,. the  anna  <rf  which 
lie  in  the  sagittal  and  transverse  planes  (perradil). 

There  can  be  but  httle  question  of  the  propriety  ol  including 
Ctenophora  among  the  Coelentera.  The  undivided  coelenteron 
(gastro-vascular  system)  which  constitutes  the  sole  cavity  of 
the  body,  the  largely  radial  symmetry,  the  fO'eseoce  of  endo- 


Fic.  3.— Schematic  Drawing  of  Cestus.     (After  Chun.) 
Subs,  Subsagittal  costae.  Ft,  Continuation   of   the   para- 


Suit,  Much    reduced    subtenta- 

Sitbt,  Branch  of  the  subten- 
tacular  canal  which  runs 
aloi^;  the  centre  of  the 


gastric  canal  at  right 
angles  to  its  original  direc- 
tion along  the  Tower  edge 
of  the  riband.  At  the 
right-hand  end  the  last 
two  are  seen  to  unite  with 
the  subsagittal  canal, 
dermal  generative  (urgans  on  the  coelenteric  canals,  the  sub- 
epithelial nerve-i^zus,  the  mesogjoea-hke  matrix  of  the  body — 
all  these  features  indicate  affinity  to  other  Coelentera,  but,  as 
has  been  stated  in  the  article  under  that  title,  the  relation  is  by 
no  means  close.  At  what  period  the  Ctenoph<»'a  branched  c£ 
from  the  line  of  descent,  wluch  culminated  in  the  Hydrtxnedusae 
and  Scyphoxoa  of  to-day,  ia  not  dear,  but  it  is  practically  certain 
that  they  did  so  before  the  point  tA  divergence  oi  these  t  wo  groups 
frcon  one  another.  The  peculiar  sense-organ,  the  spedalization 
of  the  cilia  into  paddles  with  the  corresponding  modifications  of 
the  coelenteron,  the  anatomy  and  position  of  the  tentacles,  and, 
above  all,  the  character  and  mode  of  formation  of  the  mesen- 
chyme, separate  them  widely  from  other  Coelentera. 

The  last-named  character,  however,  combiited  with  the 
discovery  of  two  remaik^ile  organisms,  Cedeflima  and  Ctttio- 
plana,  has  suggested  affinity  to  the  flat- 
wocms  termed  TurbeUaria.  Cleitoplatia, 
the  best  known  of  these,  has  recently  been 
redescribed  by  A.  Willey  {Quart.  Jovrn. 
Micr.  Sci.  xxxiz.,  1896).  It  is  flattened 
along  the  axis  which  unites  sense-organ 
and  mouth,  so  as  to  give  it  a  d<HSfd 
(aboral)  surface,  and  a  ventral  (oral) 
surface  on  which  it  frequently  creeps.  Its 
costae  are  very  short,  and  retrusible; 
its  two  tentades  are  innnate  and  are  also 
retrusible.  Two  crescentic  rows  of  dilated 
papillae  lie  in  the  transverse  plane  on  each  p,^  4.-Schematic 
side  <rf  the  sense-organ.  The  coelenteron  Drawing  of  Btrit. 
exhibits  six  lobes,  two  of  which  Willey  (After  Chun.) 
identifies  with  the  stomodaeum  o(  other 
Ctent^hora;  the  other  four  give  rise  to  a  Bystem  (A  anas- 
tomosing canals  such  ss  are  found  in  Beroi  and  Polydad 
Turbellaria.  An  aboral  vessd  embraces  the  sense-organ,  but 
has  no  external  opening.  Ctenopiana  is  obviously  a  Cteno- 
phoran  flattened  and  at  a  creeping  habit,  Codoflana  is  of 
similar  form  and  habit,  with  two  Cteni^horan  tentades:  it 
has  no  costae,  but  is  uoifomily  dliated.  These  two  forms  at 
least  indicate  a  possible  stepping-stone  from  Cteoopliora  to 
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Turbellaria,  that  is  to  say,  from  diploblastic  to  triploblastic 
Metazoa.  By  themselves  they  would  present  no  very  weighty 
argument  foi  this  line  of  descent  from  two'layered  to  three- 
layered  fonns,  but  the  coincidences  which  occur  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Ctesophoia  and  Turbellaria, — the  methods  of  segmenta- 
tion  and  gastrul&tioa,  of  the  separation  of  the  mesoblast  cells, 
and  of  mesenchyme  formation, — together  with  the  marked 
similarity  of  the  adult  mesenchyme  in  the  two  groups,  have  led 
many  to  accept  this  pedigree.  In  his  Monograph  on  the  Polyclad 
Turbellaria  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  A.  Lang  regards  a  Turbellarian, 
so  to  say,  as  a  Ctenophora,  in  which  the  sensory  pole  has  rotated 
forwards  in  the  sagittal  plane  through  90°  as  regards  the  original 
oral-aboral  axis,  a  rotation  which  actually  occuis  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Thysanozoon  (Mtjilcr's  larva) ;  and  he  sees,  in  the  eight 
lappets  of  the  preoral  ciliated  ring  of  such  a  larva,  the  rudiments 
of  the  costai  plates.  According  to  his  view,  a  simple  early 
Turbellarian  larva,  such  as  that  of  Styhckus,  most  nearly 
represents  for  us  to-day  that  ancestor  from  which  Ctenophora 
and  Turbellaria  are  alike  derived.  For  details  of  this  brilliant 
theory,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  monograph. 

LlTEBATURP,.— G.  C.  Bourne,  "  The  Ctenophora,"  in  Ray  Lan- 
keeter's  Trtaiise  on  Zoology  (1900),  where  a  biblic^raphy  is  given; 
G.  CiMTeri,  "  Osservazioni  sui  ctenofori,"  Boll.  Sac.  Zoot.  Ilal.  (a),  i. 
pp.  190-193  et  ii.  pp.  58-76;  A.  Garbe.  "  Unterauchungen  (iber  die 
Entstehung  der  Geschlechtsorgane  bei  den  Ctenophoren.,"  Zeilschr. 
Wits.  Zoot.  ixijt.  pp.  472-491;  K.  C.  Schneider,  Lthrbuch  der 
verileUh.  Histohgie  (1902).  (G.  H.  Fo.) 

CTESIAS,  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  Greek  physician  and  historian, 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  B.C.  In  early  life  he  was  physician 
to  Artaxerxes  Mncmon,  whom  be  accompanied  (401)  on  his 
expedition  against  his  brother  Cyrua  the  Younger.  Ctesias  was 
the  author  of  treatises  on  rivers,  and  on  the  Persian  revenues, 
of  an  account  of  India  (which  is  of  value  as  recording  the  beliefs 
of  the  Persians  about  India),  and  of  a  history  of  Assyria  and 
Persia  in  33  books,  called  Persica,  written  in  opposition  to 
Herodotus  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  professedly  founded  on  the 
Persian  royal  archives.  The  first  six  books  treated  of  the  history 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon  to  the  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire; 
the  remaining  seventeen  went  down  to  the  year  398.  Of  the 
two  histories  we  possess  abridgments  by  Photius,  and  fragments 
are  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  Plutarch  and  especially  Diodorus 
Siculus,  whose  second  book  is  mainly  from  Ctesias.  As  to  the 
worth  of  the  PcrsUa  there  has  been  much  controversy,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Being  based  upmn  Persian  authorities, 
it  was  naturally  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  Greeks  and 
censured  as  untrustworthy. 

For  an  estimate  of  Ctesias  as  a  historian  see  G.  Rawlinsoii's 
Herodalus, !.  71-74;  also  the  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  Persica 
by  J.  Giimore  (iSSS,  with  introduction  and  notes  and  list  of 
authorities). 

CTESIPHOH,  a  large  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  to  Seleucia,  of  which  it  formed  a  suburb,  about  15  m. 
below  Bagdad.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  year  no  by  Polybius 
V,  45-  4.  When  the  Parthian  Arsacids  had  conquered  the  lands 
east  of  the  Euphrates  in  129  B.C.,  they  established  their  winter 
residence  in  Ctesiphon.  They  dared  not  stay  in  Seleucia,  as 
this  city,  the  most  populous  town  of  western  Asia,  always 
maintained  her  Greek  self-government  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
independence,  which  made  her  incline  to  the  west  whenever  a 
Roman  army  attacked  the  Parthians.  The  Arsacids  also  were 
afraid  of  destroying  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Seleuda,  if  they 
entered  it  with  their  large  retinue  of  barbarian  ofRciaJs  and 
soldiers  (Strabo  xvi.  743,  Plin.  vi.  172,  cf.  Joseph.  AnI.  xviii. 
9,  2).  From  this  time  Ctesiphon  increased  in  size,  and  many 
splendid  buildings  rose;  it  had  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
large  town,  although  it  was  by  its  constitution  only  a  village. 
From  A.D.  36-43  Seleucia  was  in  rebellion  against  the  Parthians 
till  at  last  it  was  forced  by  King  Vardanes  to  yield.  It  is 
very  probable  that  Vardanes  now  tried  to  put  Ctesiphon  in  its 
place;  therefore  he  is  called  founder  of  Ctesiphon  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6.  23),  where  King  Paconis  (78-rio)  is  said 
to  have  increased  its  Inhabitants  and  built  its  walb.  Seleucia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  164.    When  Ardashir  I. 


founded  the  Sassanian  empire  (226),  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Ctesiphon,  he  built  up  Seleucia  again  under  the  name  of  Veh- 
Ardashir.  Later  kings  added  other  suburbs;  Chosroes  I.  in  540 
established  the  inhabitants  of  Antiochia  in  Syria,  whom  he  had 
led  into  captivity,  in  a  new  city,  "  Chosrau-Antioch  "  (or  "  the 
Roman  city  ")  nearhis  residence.  Therefore  the  Arabs  designate 
the  whole  complex  of  towns  which  lay  together  around  Seleuda 
and  Ctesiphon  and  formed  the  residence  of  the  Sassanids  by 
the  name  Mad5in,  "  the  dties,"^their  number  is  often  given 
as  seven.  In  the  wars  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires, 
Ctesiphon  was  more  than  once  besieged  and  plundered,  thus  by 
Odaenathusin  261,  and  by  Cams  in  283;  Julian  in  363  advanced 
to  Ctesiphon,  but  was  not  able  to  take  it  (Ammianus  xxiv.  7). 
After  the  battle  of  Kadisiya  (Qildialya)  Ctesiphon  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  were  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Arabs 
in  637,  who  brought  home  an  immense  amount  of  booty  (sec 
Caliphate).  From  then,  these  towns  decayed  before  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  new  Arab  capitals  Basra  and  Bagdad. 
The  site  is  marked  only  by  the  ruins  of  one  gigantic  building  of 
brick-work,  called  Takhti  Rhcsra,  "  throne  of  Khosrau  "  (»,e. 
Chosroes).  It  is  a  great  vaulted  hall  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
the  remainder  of  the  palace  and  the  most  ^lendid  example  of 
Sassanian  architecture  (see  Aschitectuke,  vol,  ii.  p.  558,  for 
further  details  and  illustration).  (En.  M.) 

CUBA  (the  aboriginal  name),  a  republic,  the  largest  and  most 
populous  of  the  West  India  Islands,  induded  between  the 
meridians  of  74°  7'  and  84.°  57'  W.  longitude  and  (roughly)  the 
parallels  of  ig°  48'  and  23°  13'  N.  latitude.  It  divides  the  en- 
trance to  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  two  passages  of  nearly  equal 
width, — the  Strait  of  Florida,  about  no  m.  wide  between  Capes 
Hicacos  in  Cuba  and  Arenas  in  Florida  (Key  West  being  a  little 
over  100  m.  from  Havana);  and  the  Yucatan  Channd,  about 
130  m.  wide  between  Capes  San  Antonio  and  Catoche.  On  the 
N.E.,  E.  and  S.E.,  narrower  channels  separate  it  from  the 
Bahamas,  Haiti  (50  m.)  and  Jamaica  (85  m.).  In  1908,  by  the 
opening  of  a  railway  along  the  Florida  Keys,  the  time  of  passage 
by  water  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  reduced  to  a 
few  hours. 

I'he  island  is  long  and  narrow,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  crescent,  convex  toward  the  N.  It  has  a  dedded  pitch 
to  the  S.  Its  length  from  Cape  Maisf  to  Cape  San  Antonio  along 
a  medial  line  is  about  730  m.;  its  breadth,  which  averages  about 
50  m.,  ranges  from  a  maximum  of  160  m.  to  a  minimum  of  about 
22  m.  The  total  area  is  estimated  at  41,634  sq.  m.  without  the 
surrounding  keys  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  (area  about  iiBo  sq.  m.), 
and  Including  these  is  approximately  44,164-  The  geography 
of  the  island  ia  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and  all  figures  are 
approximate  only.  The  coast  line,  including  larger  bays,  but 
excluding  reefs,  islets,  keys  and  all  minute  sinuosities,  is  about 
2300  m.  in  length.  The  N.  littoral  is  diaractetized  by  bluffs, 
which  grow  higher  and  higher  toward  the  east,  rising  to  600  ft. 
at  Cape  Maisf.  They  are  marked  by  distinct  terraces.  The 
soJithcrncoast  near  Cape  Mais!  islow  and  sandy.  FromGuaoti- 
namo  to  Santiago  it  rises  in  high  escarpments,  and  W.  of  Santiago, 
where  the  Sierra  Maestra  runs  close  to  the  sea,  there  is  a  very 
high  abrupt  shore.  To  the  W.  of  Manzanillo  it  sinks  again,  and 
throughout  most  of  the  remaining  distance  to  Cape  San  Antonio 
is  low,  with  a  sandy  or  marshy  littoral;  at  places  sand  hills 
fringe  the  shore;  near  Trinidad  there  are  hilU  of  considerable 
height;  and  the  coast  becomes  high  and  ru^ed  W.  of  Point 
Fisga,  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  On  both  the  N.  and  the  S. 
side  of  the  island  there  are  long  chains  of  islets  and  reefs  and 
coral  keys  (of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  1300),  which  limit 
access  to  probably  half  of  the  coast,  and  on  the  N.  render  naviga- 
tion difficult  and  dangerous.  On  the  S.  they  are  covered  with 
mangroves.  A  large  part  of  the  southern  littoral  is  subject  to 
overflow,  and  much  more  of  it  is  permanently  marshy.  The 
Zapata  Swamp  near  Genfuegos  is  600  sq.  m.  in  area;  other  large 
swamps  are  the  Maj'aguillar,  E.  of  Cirdenas,  and  the  Cienaga 
del  Buey,  S.  of  the  Cauto  river.  The  Isle  of  Pines  in  its  northern 
part  is  hilly  and  wooded;  in  its  southern  part,  very  low,  level  and 
rather  barren;  a  tidal  swamp  almost  cuts  the  island  in  two. 
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A  remarkable  feature  of  the  Cuban  coast  is  the  Dumber  of 
excellent  anchorages,  roadsteads  and  barbouts.  On  the  N.  shore, 
bepnning  at  the  W.,  Bahfa  Honda,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Cardenas, 
Nuevitas  and  Nipe;  and  on  the  S.  shore  running  westward 
Guant&namo,  Santiago  and  Cianfuegos,  are  harbours  of  the  first 
class,  several  of  them  among  the  best  of  the  world.  Mariel, 
Cabaflas,  Banes,  Sagua  la  Grande  and  Baracoa  on  the  N.,  and 
Manzanillo,  Santa  Cruz,  Bataban6  and  Trinidad  on  the  S.  are 
also  exceUeot  ports  or  anchorages.  The  peculiar  pouch-shape 
of  almost  all  the  haibouis  named  (Matanzas  being  a  marked 
exception)  greatly  increases  their  security  and  defensibility. 
These  pouch  harbours  are  probably  "drowned  "  drainage  basins. 
The  number  of  small  bays  that  con  be  utilized  for  coast  trade 
traffic  is  extraordinary. 

In  popular  language  the  different  portions  of  the  island  are 
distinguished  OS  the  VueltaAbajo("  lower  turn"),  W.  of  Havana; 
the  Vuelta  Arriba  ("  upper  turn  "),  E.  of  Havana  to  Cienf  uegos — 
Vudta  Abaj'o  and  Vuelta  Arriba  are  also  used  colloquially  at 
any  point  in  the  island  to  mean  "  east  "  and  "  west  " — Las  Cinco 
Vill^ — i.e.  Villa  Clara,  Trinidad,  Remedies,  CSenfuegos  and 
Sancti  Spiritus — between  Cienfuegos  and  Sancti  Spiritus;  and 
Tierra  Adentro,  referring  to  the  region  between  Cienfuegos  and 
Bayamo.  These  names  are  extremely  common.  The  province 
and  city  of  Puerto  Principe  are  officially  known  as  Camagfiey, 
their  original  Indian  name,  which  has  practically  supplanted 
the  Spanish  name  in  local  usage- 
Five  topographic  divisions  of  the  island  are  fairly  marked. 
Santiago  (now  Oriente)  province  is  high  and  mountainous. 
Comagiiey  is  characterized  by  rolUng,open  plains,  slightly  broken, 
especially  in  the  W.,  by  low  mountains.  The  £.  part  of  Santa 
Clara  province  is  decidedly  rough  and  broken.  The  W.  part, 
with  the  provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Havana,  is  fiat  and  rolling, 
with  occasional  hills  a  few  hundred  feet  high.  Finally,  Pinar  del 
Rio  is  dominated  by  a  prominent  mountain  range  and  by  outlying 
piedmont  hills  and  mesas.  There  are  mountains  in  Cuba  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  but  they  are  not  derived  from 
any  central  mass  and  are  not  continuous.  As  just  indicated 
there  are  three  distinctively  mountainous  districts,  various 
min<»'  groups  lying  outside  these.  The  three  main  systems  are 
known  in  Cuba  as  the  occidental,  central  and  oriental.  The 
first,  the  Organ  mountains,  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  rises  in  a  sandy, 
marshy  region  near  Cope  San  Antonio.  The  crest  runs  near 
the  N.  shore,  leaving  various  flanking  spuis  and  foothills,  and  a 
coastal  plain  which  at  its  greatest  breadth  on  the  S.  is  some  30  m. 
wide.    Theplainon  the  N.  is  narrower  and  higher.  The  southern 


^ope  b  smooth,  and  abounds  in  creeks  and  rivers.  The  portion 
of  the  southern  plain  between  the  bays  of  Cort£s  and  Majana 
is  the  most  famous  portion  of  the  Vudta  Abajo  tobacco  region. 
Tfa«  mountain  range  is  cai»ictously  broken  at  points,  especially 
near  Bejucal.  The  highest  port  is  the  Pan  de  Gua)aib6n,  near 
BoUa  Honda,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  chain;  its  altitude  bos 
been  variously  estimated  from  3500  to  1950  ft.  The  central 
system  has  two  wings,  one  approaching  the  N.  coast,  the 
other  covering  the  island  between  Sancti  Spiritus  and  Santa 
Clara.  It  comprehends  a  number  of  iodqwndent  groups.  The 
highest  point,  the  Pico  Potrerillo,  is  about  1900  ft.  in  altitude. 
The  summits  are  generally  well  rounded,  while  the  lower  sk4>es 
are  often  steep.  Frequent  broad  intervals  of  low  upland  or  low 
level  plain  extend  from  sea  to  sea  between  and  around  the  moun- 
tains. Near  the  coast  runs  a  continuous  belt  of  plantations,  while 
grazing,  tobacco  and  general  farm  lands  cover  the  lower  slopes 
^thehills,and  virgin  forests  much  of  the  uplands  and  motmtoins. 
The  oriental  mountain  region  includes  the  province  of  Oriente 
and  a  portion  of  CamagUey.  In  extent,  in  altitude,  in  mass, 
in  ccunptezity  and  in  geei«gical  interest,  it  is  much  the  most 
important  of  the  three  systems.  Almost  all  the  mountains  arc 
very  bold.  They  are  imperfectly  known.  There  are  two  main 
ranges,  the  Sierra  Maestra,  and  a  line  of  various  groups  along 
the  N.  shore.  The  former  runs  from  Cape  Santa  Cruz  eastward 
along  the  coast  some  1^5  m.  to  beyond  the  river  Baconao.  The 
Sierra  de  Cobre,  a  part  of  the  system  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago, 
has  a  general  elevation  of  about  3000  ft.  Monte  Turquino, 
770(^3^0  ft.  in  altitude,  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  island. 
Gran  Piedra  rises  more  than  5200  ft.,  the  Ojo  del  Toro  more  than 
3jOo,  the  Anvil  de  Baracoa  is  somewhat  lower,  and  Pan  de 
Matanzas  is  about  1167  ft.  The  western  portions  of  the  range 
rise  abruptly  from  the  ocean,  fonning  a  bold  and  beautiful 
coast.  A  multitude  of  ravines  and  gullies,  filled  with  torrential 
streams  or  dry,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  character- 
ized by  many  beautiful  cascades,  seam  the  narrow  coastal  plain 
and  the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  The  spurs  of  the  central  range 
are  a  highly  intricate  complex,  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
superb  woods.  Many  points  are  inaccessible,  and  the  scenery 
is  wild  in  the  extreme.  The  mountains  beyond  Guant&namo  are 
locaUy  known  by  a  variety  of  names,  though  topographically 
a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Maestra.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
chains  that  coalesce  with  these  near  Cape  Maisf  and  diverge 
northwesterly  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  island.  The  general 
character  of  this  northern  marginal  system  is  much  the  same 
as  that   of  the  southern,   save  that   the  range  J;  much  k 
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continuous.  A  dozen  or  more  groups  from  Nipe  in  tbe  £.  to  tlie 
coast  N.  of  Cunagtlcy  in  the  W.  are  known  only  by  individual 
names.  The  range  near  Baiacoa  b  entremety  wild  and  broken. 
The  region  between  the  lines  of  the  two  coastal  systems  is  a 
much  dissected  plateau,  imperfectly  explored.  The  Cauto  river, 
the  only  one  flowing  E.  or  W.  and  the  largest  of  Cuba,  flows 
through  it  westward  to  the  southern  coast  near  Manzanillo. 
The  scenery  in  the  oriental  portion  of  the  island  is  very  beautiful, 
with  wild  mountains  and  tropical  forests.  In  the  central 
part  there  are  extensive  prairies.  In  the  west  there  are 
^welling  hills  and  gentle  valleys,  with  the  royal  palm  the 
dominating  tree.  The  valley  of  the  Yumurl,  near  Matanzas, 
a  small  circular  basin  crossed  by  a  river  that  issues  through  a 
glen  to  the  sea,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Cuba. 

A  very  peculiar  feature  Of  Cuba  is  the  abundance  of  caverns 
in  the  limestone  deposits  that  underlie  much  of  the  island's 
surface.  The  caves  of  Cotilla  near  Havana,  of  Bellamar  near 
Matanzas,  of  Monte  Libano  near  Guant^namo,  and  those  of  San 
Juan  de  loB  Remedios,  are' the  best  known,  but  there  are  scores 
of  others.  Many  streams  are  "disappearing,"  part  of  their 
course  being  through  underground  tunnels.  Thus  the  Rio  San 
Antonio  suddenly  disappears  near  San  Antonio  de  los  Bafios; 
the  cascades  of  the  Jatib6nico  del  Norte  disappear  and  reappear 
In  a  surprising  manner;  the  Moa  cascade  (near  Gusntlinamo) 
idrops  300  ft.  into  a  cavern  and  its  waters  later  reissue  from  the 
earth;  the  Jojo  river  disappears  in  a  great  "sink"  and  later 
bsues  with  violent  current  at  the  edge  of  the  sea.  The  springs 
of  fresh  water  that  bubble  up  among  the  keys  of  the  S.  coast 
are  also  supposedly  the  outlets  of  underground  streams. 

The  number  of  rivers  is  very  great,  but  ahuoat  without  excep- 
tion their  courses  are  normal  to  the  coast,  and  they  are  so  short 
as  to  be  of  but  slight  importance.  Tlie  Cauto  river  in  Oriente 
province  is  exceptional;  it  is  350  m.  long,  and  navigable  by 
small  vessels  for  about  75  m.  Inside  the  bar  at  its  month  (formed 
by  a  storm  in  1616)  ships  of  300  tons  can  still  ascend  to  Cauhi. 
In  CamagUey  province  the  Jatibdoico  del  Sur;  in  OrienU  the 
Salado,  a  branch  of  the  Cauto;  in  Santa  Clara  the  Sagua  la 
Grande  (which  is  navigable  for  some  so  m.  Mid  has  an  important 
traffic),  and  the  Damuji;  in  Matanzas,  the  Canimar;  and  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  the  Cuyaguateje,  are  important  streams.  The 
water-parting  in  the  four  central  provinces  is  very  indefinite. 
There  are  few  river  valleys  that  are  noteworthy — those  of  the 
Yumuri,  the  Trinidad  and  the  Gdlnes.  At  Guantinamo  and 
Trinidad  are  other  valleys,  and  between  Mariel  and  Havana 
is  the  fine  valley  of  Ariguanabo.  Of  lakes,  there  are  a  few  on  the 
coast,  and  a  very  few  in  the  mountains.  The  finest  is  Lake 
Ariguanabo,  near  Havana,  6  sq.  m.  in  area.  Of  the  almost 
innumerable  river  cascades,  those  <  of  the  Sierra  Maestra 
Mountains,  and  in  particular  the  Moa  cascide,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  Guam&  cascade  in  Oriente  province  and  the 
HanabanJUa  Fall  near  Cienfuegos  (each  more  than  300  ft.  high), 
the  Rosario  Fall  in  Finar  del  Rio,  and  the  Almendares  cascade 
near  Havana,  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Gtology. — The  foundation  of  the  island  is  formed  of  metamorphic 
and  igneous  rocks,  which  a[ipoar  in  the  Sierra  Maeatra  and  are  eit- 
posea  in  other  parts  of  the  island  wherever  the  comparatively  thin 
covering  of  iater  beds  hag  been  worn  away.  A  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous oand  of  serpentine  belonging  to  this  series  forma  the  principal 
watershed,  althou^  it  nowhere  rises  Co  any  great  heicht.     It 


their  age  is  therefore  uncertain,  but  they  are  probably  pre-Cretaceoua 
at  least.  Fossiliferous  Cretaceous  limestones  containing  RudisUs 
have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  island  (Santiago  de  los 
Bailos,  Santa  Clara  province,  &c-).  At  the  base  there  a  often  an 
arkose,  composed  largely  of  fragnients  of  .serpentine  and  granite 
derived  from  the  ancient  floor.  At  Esperanza  and  other  placea  in 
the  Santa  Clara  province,  bituminous  plant-bearirn;  beoe  occur 
beneath  the  Tertiary  limestones,  and  at  Baraooa  a  Raoiolarian  earth 
occupies  a  similar  position.  The  latter,  like  the  similar  deposits  in 
other  West  Indian  islands,  is  probably  of  Oligocene  age.  It  is  the 
Tertiary  limestones  which  form  the  predominant  feature  in  the  geo- 
logy of  Cuba.  Although  they  do  not  exceed  looo  ft.  in  thickness, 
itwy  probably  at  one  time  covered  the. whole  island  except  the 
-   'i  of  the  "■       ■    "       u.  ..    ., 


corals,  but  are  not  coral  reefs.    The  shells  whicn  have  been  found  ii 


theia  indicate  that  tfaey  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  Ol^ocene 
period.  Theyarefreqaently very muchdiMurbedandofteRMroi^v 
folded.  Around  the  coast  there  is  a  raised  shelf  of  limestone  whicn 
was  undoubtedly  a  coral  reef.  But  it  is  of  ncent  date  and  does  not 
attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  40  or  50  ft. 

Minerals  are  fairly  abundant  in  number,  but  few  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  industrially  important.  Traditions  of  gold 
and  silver,  dating  from  the  time  lA  the  Spanish  coaquest,  still  endufe, 
but  tbeae  metals  are  in  fact  extremely  rare.  Oriente  province 
is  distinctively  the  mineral  province  of  the  island.  Large  copper 
deposits  of  peculiar  richness  occur  here  in  the  Sierra  de  Cobre, 
near  the  dty  «(  Santiago;  and  both  iron  and  manganese  are 
abundant.  Bendes  the  deposits  in  Oriente  province,  iron  is 
known  to  exist  in  considerable  amount  in  CamagUey  and 
Santa  Clara,  and  copper  in  CamagOey  and  Pinar  del  Rio 
provinces.  The  iron  ores  niined  at  Daiquiri  near  Santiago  are 
mainly  rich  hematites  running  above  60  %  of  iron,  with  very  httie 
sulphur  or  phosphorus  admixture.  The  copper  deposits  are  niaii|ly 
in  well-marked  fracture  planes  in  serpentine;  the  are  is  pyrrhotite, 
with  or  without  chalcopyrite.    Manganese  occurs  especially  aloaz  the 


building  material,  the  greatest  part  being  a  soft  coralline  limestoae. 
The  best  buildings  in  Havana  are  constructed  of  a  very  rich  white 
limestone,  soft  and  readily  worked  when  fresh,  but  hardening  and 
slightly  darkening:  with  age.  There  are  extensive  and  vaRiable 
deposits  of  beautiful  marbles  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  lesser  ones 
near  Santiago.  The  Oi^an  Mountains  contain  a  hard  blue  limestone ; 
and  sandstones  occur  on  the  N.  coast  of  Pinar  del  Rio  province. 
Clays  ofall  qualities  and  colours  abound.  Mineral  waters,  though 
not  yet  important  in  trade,  are  extremely  abundant,  and  a  score  of 
places  in  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  already  known  as  health 
resorts.  Those  near  San  Diego,  Guanabacoa  and  Sdnta  Maria  del 
Rosario  (near  Havana)  and  Madmga  (near  Giilnes)  are  the  best 
known. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  almost  wholly  of  modem  formation, 
mainly  alluvial,  with  superficial  limestones  as  another  prominent 
feature.  In  the  original  formation  of  the  island  volianic  disturbances 
and  coral  growth  played  some  part:  but  there  are  oidy  very  slight 
superficial  evidences  in  the  island  of  formar  volcanic  activity.  Note- 
worthy earthquakes  are  taXK.  They  have  been  most  common  in 
Oriente  province.  Those  of  1776,  1842  and  1852  were  particularly 
destructive,  and  of  earlier  ones  those  of  1551  and  1634  at  Bayamo 
and  of  1578  and  1678  at  Santiago.  Every  year  there  are  seismic 
disturbances,  and  though  Santiago  is  the  point  of  most  fi^uent 
visitation,  they  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  in  1880  affecting  the 
entire  western  end.  Notable  seismic  disturbances  in  Cuba  have  coin- 
cided with  similar  activity  in  Central  America  so  often  as  to  make 
some  connexion  apparent.  ' 

FioTtt. — The  tropical  heat  and  humidity  of  Cuba  make  possible 
a  flora  of  splendid  richness.  All  the  characteristic  species  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Central  American  and  Mexican  and  southern 
Florida  seaboard,  and  nearly  alt  the  large  trees  of  the  Mexican  tropic 
belt,  are  embraced  in  it.  As  many  as  3350  native  flowering  tpeoes 
were  catalogued  in  1876.  The  total  number  of  species  of  the  island 
flora  was  estimated  in  1893  by  a  writer  in  the  Retdsta  Cubana  (vol- 
XV.  pp.  5-16)  to  be  between  5000  and  6000,  but  hardly  one-third  ol 
this  number  had  then  been  gathered  into  a  herbarium,  and  all  parts 
of  the  island  had  not  then  been  ex|dored.  It  was  estimated  oflicially 
in  iQOAthat  the  wooded  lands  of  the  island  comprised3,638,4uacres, 
of  which  one-third  were  in  Oriente  province,  another  tnird  in 
Camagtiey,  and  hardly  any  in  Havana  province.  Much  of  this 
area  is  of  primeval  forest;  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of  the  total, 
belonpng  to  the  governn>ent,  was  opened  to  sale  (and  speculative 
exspoTiation]  in  1904.  The  woods  are  so  dense  over  large  districts 
as  to  be  iin penetrable,  except  by  cutting  a  path  foot  by  foot  through 
the  close  network  of  vines  and  undergrowth.  The  jagQey  (Fkus 
sp.},  which  stifles  in  its  giant  coils  the  greatest  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  the  cope!  (C/«JW  roKo)  are  remarkable  parasitic  lianas.  Of  the 
palm  there  are  more  than  thirty  species.  The  royal  palm  is  the  most 
characteristic  tree  of  Cuba.  It  attains  a  height  of  from  50  to  75  ft., 
and  sometimes  of  more  than  100  ft.  Alone,  or  in  groups,  or  in  long 
aisles,  towering  above  the  plantations  or  its  fellow  trees  of  the  forest, 
its  beautiful  crest  dominates  every  landscape.  Every  portion,  from 
its  roots  to  its  leaves,  serves  some  useful  purpose.  From  it  the  native 
draws  lumber  for  his  hut,  utensils  for  his  kitchen,  thatch  for  his  roof, 
medicines,  preserved  delicacies,  and  a  long  list  of  other  articles. 
The  coroj'o  palm  (Cocos  crispa)  rivals  the  royal  palm  in  beauty  and 
utility;  oil,  sugar,  drink  and  wood  are  derived  fr«n  it.  Thc'coco 
palm  (Cocos  nuctfera)  is  also  pUt  to  varied  uses.  The  man^o  is 
planted  with  the  royal  palm  along  the  avenues  of  the  plantations. 
The  beautiful  ceiba  [Sombax  ceibaL..,  Ceiba  pentandra)  or  silk  cotton 
tree  is  the  pant  of  the  Cuban  forests;  it  often  grows  to  a  height'of 
100  to  150  ft.  with  enormous  girth.    The  royal  piRon  (Erylhrina 
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velatina)  is  reaiarkable  for  the  magnificent  purple  flowera  that  cover 
it.  The  tamarind  and  banyan  are  also  noteworthy.  Utilitarian 
trees  ftnd  plants  ore  lesion.  There  are  at  least  forty  choice  cabinet 
and  buildine  woods.  Of  th^ae,  ebonies,  mahogany  (for  the  bird's-eye 
variety  such  enormous  prices  are  raid  as  $1200  to  f  1800  per  thousand 
board-feet),  culli  (or  cuyS,  Bumelia  retusa),  cocullo  (cocuyo,  Bumelia 
Higra),  ocuje  iCaiiopkyUum  vilicifoiiii,  Ornitrophh  ocade»UiHs,  O. 
cominia),  ]iSfit  (jique,  Lyw/omoioMcu),  mahagua  (HibisciulUituxui), 
eranadillo  (Brya  ebtnui),  icaquillo  (Lkania  inc«nia)  and  agua-baria 
XCordia  gtrrucarUhes)  are  perhaps  the  moet  beautiful.  Other  woods, 
beautiful  and  precious,  include  guavacan  {Guaiactim  sancliim),  baria 
(varia,  Cordia  ierasMtUhoides}— the  fragrant,  hard-wood  Spanish 
elm — the  quieMa-hacba  (Cofaifera  kymenofoiia),  which  three 
are  of  wonderful  lasting  qualities;  the  jiqui  {Malpighia  obovata), 
acana  {Ackras  dtsscta,  Bassta  albesaau),  cai^arin  (or  caguairan, 
Hymenaea  fioribunda),  and  the  dagailie.  [Caltcophyllum  candidissi- 
nmm),  which  four,  lilie  the  cullg,  are  alt  wonderfully  resistant  to 
htunidity;  the  caimaitiUo  [ChrfsofhyUtim  olinforme),  the  yaya  (or 
yayajabico,  yayabito:  Brylhalis  friulicosa,  Bfieagea  virtaia,  dtaUria 
mreata,  Asimina  Bloini),  a  magnificent  construction  wood;  the 
maboa  (Cameraria  iaiifolia)  and  the  jocuma  (jocum:  Sidtroxylon 
masUchodendron,  Bumelia  saticifMia),  all  of  individjial  beauties  and 
qnalitics.  Many  species  are  rich  in  gums  and  resins;  the  calambac, 
mastic,  copal,  cedar,  Ac  Many  others  are  oleaginous,  among  them, 
peanuts,  sun-Aowers,  the  bene  seed  (sesame),  corozo,  almond  and 
palmachristi.  Others  (in  addition  to  some  already  mentioned)  are 
medicinal;  as  the  palms,  calabash,  manchineel,  pepper,  fustic  and 
a  long  list  of  cathartics,  caustics,  emetics,  astringents,  febrifu^s, 
vermuuKAs,  diuretic*  and  tonics.  Then,  too,  there  are  various 
dyewooas;  rosewood,  logwood  (or  campeaiJiy  wood),  indigo, 
manajii  [Garcinia  Mdrelld),  Brazil-wood  and  saffron.  Textile  plants 
are  extremely  common.  The  majagua  tree  grows  as  high  as  40  ft. ; 
frtm  its  bark  is  made  cordage  of  the  finest  quality,  whiui  is  scarcely 
affected  by  the  atmosphere.  Strong,  fine,  glowy  fibres  are  yielded 
by  the  exotic  ramie  [Boehmeria  niceo),  whoie  fibre,  like  that  of  the 
majagua,  is  almost  incorruptible;  by  the  maya  or  rat-pineapple 
(Bromelia  Pitiffiin),  and  by  the  daquilla  {or  daiguiya — Latetta 
iMUaria,  L.  ixSetuuektna),  which  like  the  maya  yielda  a  brilliant, 
Aexible  prodact  like  silk;  stronger  cordage  b}[  the  corojo  palms, 
and  various  henequ£n  plants,  native  and  exotic  (especially  Agave 
americana,  A.  CiAensis);  and  various  plantains,  the  exotic  San- 
sevieria  guineensis,  okra,  jute,  LaporUa,  various  lianas,  and  a  great 
variety  cA  reeds,  sum)ly  varied  textile  materials  of  the  beat  quality. 
The  yucca  is  a  source  tA  starch.  For  building  and  miscellaneous 
purposes,  in  addition  to  the  rare  woods  above  named,  there  are 
cedars  (used  in  great  ijuantities  for  cigar  boxes);  the  pine,  found 
only  in  the  W.,  where  it  gives  its  name  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the 
province  of  Pinardel  Rio;  various  patms;  oaks  trf  varying  hardness 
and  colour,  &c.  The  number  of  alimentary  plants  is  extremely  great. 
Among  economic  plants  should  be  mentioned  the  coBee,  cacao, 
citron,  cinnamon,  cocoanut  and  rubber  tree.  Wheat,  Indian  corn 
and  many  vegetables,  especially  tuberous,  are  particularly  important. 
Plantain  occurs  in  several  varieties ;  it  is  in  part  a  cheap  and  health- 
ful substitute  for  bread,  which  is  also  made  from  the  bitter  cassava, 
after  the  poison  is  extracted.  The  sweet  cassava  yields  tapioca. 
Bread-trees  are  fairly  common,  but  are  little  cared  for.  White  and 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  sweet  and  bitter  yuccas,  sago  and  okra,  may 
also  be  mentioned. 

Fruits  are  varied  and  delicioua  The  pineapple  is  the  most  favoured 
by  Cubans.  Four  or  five  annual  crc^  grow  from  one  plant,  but  not 
more  than  three  can  be  marketed,  unless  locally,  as  the  product 
deteriorates.  The  better  ("  purple  ")  varieties  are  mainly  consumed 
in  the  island,  and  the  smaller  and  less  juicy  "  white  "  varieties 
exported.  The  tamarind  is  everywhere.  Bananas  are  grown  par- 
ticularly in  the  re^n  about  Ni^  Gibara  and  Barecoa,  whence 
they  arc  exported  in  large  quantities,  though  there  is  a  tendency 
to  lessen  their  culture  in  these  parts  in  favour  of  sugar.  Mangoes, 
though  exotic,  are  extremely  common,  and  in  the  E.  grow  wild  in  the 
forests.  They  are  the  favourite  fruit  of  the  negroes.  Oranges  are 
little  cultivated,  although  they  offer  apparently  almost  unlimited 
possibilities;  their  culture  decreased  steadily  after  iSSo,  but  after 
about  1900  was  again  greatly  extended.  Lemons  yield  continuously 
through  the  year,  but  like  oranges,  not  much  has  yet  been  done 
with  them  coinmerdally.  Pomegranates  are  as  universally  used  in 
Cuba  as  ef^les  in  the  United  States.  Figs  and  grapes  degenerate  in 
Cuba.  Dates  grow  better,  but  nothing  has  been  done  with  them. 
The  coco-nut  palm  is  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Baracoa. 
Among  the  common  fruits  are  various  anonas— the  custard  apple 
iAntmacherimolia),gv/Wt.-W3p(A.  iqiiamotai,tfaaT~aap(,A,muTicata), 
inam6n  (A.  itiifviaia),  and  others, — tjie  star-apple  {Ckrysopkylluv 
caiaito,  C.  pomiftrum),  rose-apple  {^ugenia  jambot\,  p&wcnw,  the 
sapodilta  (safiota  ackras),  the  caniafe  (Sapota  EUmgala),  jaeua 
(Genipa  americoTia),  alligatra-  pear  (Persea  mi(twjma),  the  yellow 
mammee  (Mamnaa  americatui)  and  so^«alled  "  red  mammee  " 
CZiMnma  niampt*ta)  and  limes. 

Fauna.— The  fauna  of  Cuba,  like  the  floca,  is  still  imperfectly 
known.  CoHectively  it  shows  long  isolation  from  the  other  Antilles. 
Only  two  land  mammals  are  known  to  be  indigenous.  One  is  the 
tbutia  (a^doti)  or  Cuban  rat,  of  whloh  tht«e  spenes  bi«  known 
{Capromyi  Foumieri,  C.  melanurus  and  C.  Pocy)-    It  lives  in  the 


especially  in  the  eastern  hills.  The  other  is 
.  (Sdenodon  poradoxns),  the  only  other  icpre- 
Bcn  tat  ives  oiE  whose  family  are  found  in  Madagascar.  Various  anim^, 
apparently  indigenous,  that  are  described  by  the  early  historiaiis 
of  the  conquest,  have  disappeared.  An  Antillean  rabbit  is  very 
abundant.  Bats  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  some  of  them  of 
extraordinary  size,  inhiabit  the  many  caves  of  the  island ;  more  than 
twenty  species  are  known.  Rats  and  mice,  espedally  the  guayabita 
(Jiffu  musaUtts),  an  extremely  destructive  rodent,  are  very  abundant. 
The  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  sargasso 
drifts,  and  the  regions  of  submarine  fresh-water  springs  off  the  coast. 
Horses,  eases,  cows,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  cats  and  dogs  were 
introduced  by  the  early  Spaniards.  The  last  three  are  common  in 
a  wild  state.  Deer  are  not  native,  and  are  very  rare;  a  few  live  in 
the  swamps. 

Of  birds  there  are  more  than  aoo  indigenous  species,  it  is  said, 
and  migratory  species  are  also  numerous.  Waders  are  rejuvsented 
by  more  than  fifty  species.  Vultures  are  represented  by  only  one 
species,  the  turkey  buzzard,  which  is  the  universal  scavenger  of  the 
fields,  and  until  recent  years  even  of  the  cities,  and  has  ainrays 
been  protected  by  custom  and  the  Laws  of  the  Indies.  Falcons 
are  represented  by  a  score  of  species,  at  least,  several  of  them  noc- 
turnal. Kestrels  are  common.  The  galknsceous  order  is  rkh  in 
Colianbidae.  Trumpeters  are  notably  re_presented,  and  climbers 
still  more  so.  Among  the  latter  are  species  of  curious  habits  and 
remarkable  colouring.     Woodpeckers   {Coloples  auratus),   macaws, 

Brrakeets  and  other  small  parrots,  and  trogons,  these  last  of  brautl- 
ly  resplendent  plumage,  deserve  particular  mention.  The  Cuban 
mocking-burd  is  a  wonderful  songster.  Of  humming-birds  tkeife 
are  said  to  be  sixty  species,  probably  only  one  indigenous.  Of  the 
other  birds  mere  mention  may  be  made  of  the  wild  pigeon,  raven, 
indigo-bird,  English  lady-bird  and  Hnnet. 

Reptiles  are  numerous.  Many  tortoises  are  notable.  The  croco- 
dile and  cayman  occur  in.  the  swampy  littoral  of  the  smith.  Of 
lizards  the  iguana  (.Cydura  caudaia)  is  noteworthy.  ChameleoM 
are  common.  Snakes  are  not  numerous,  and  it  is  said  that  none  is 
poisonous  or  vidous.  There  is  one  enormous  b<«,  the  maja  [Epi- 
cratet  anguiiftr),  which  feeds  on  pigs,  goats  and  the  like,  but  do& 
not  molest  roan. 

Fishes  are  present  in  even  greater  variety  than  birds.  Felipa 
Poey,  in  his  hluHogia  Cubana,  listed  78a  species  of  fish  and  crus- 
taceans, of  which  105  were  doubtful;  but  more  than  one-half  of  the 
remainder  were  first  described  by  Poey.  The  fish  of  Cuban  waters  are 
remarkable  for  their  metaJlK  colourings.  The  laivest  species  are 
found  off  the  northern  coast-  Food  fishes  are  relative^  not  abundant, 
presumably  because  the  deep  sea  escarpments  of  the  N.  are  un- 
favourable to  their  life.  Shell  fish  are  unimportant.  Two  species 
of  blind  fish,  of  extreme  scientific  interest,  arc  found  in  the  caves  of 
the  island.  Of  the  "  percoideos  "  there  are  many  genera.  Araong 
the  moet  important  are  the  robalo  (Lofrrtuc),  an  exquisite  food  fish, 
the  tunny,  eel,  Spanish  sardine  and  mangua.  Of  the  sharks  tbe 
genus  SgiiiUvs  is  represented  by  individuals  that  grow  to  a  length  of 
a6  to  30  ft.  The  hammer-head  attains  a  weight  at  times  of  600  lb. 
The  saw-fish  is  common.  Of  fresh-water  fidi  the  lisa,  dogro,  guayi- 
c6n  and  viajocos  {Pkromis  ftticomMiuialus)  are  possibly  the  most 
noteworthy. 

Molluscs  are  extraordinarily  numerous;  and  many,  both  of  water 
and  land,  are  rarities  among  their  kind  for  size  and  richness  of  colour. 
Of  crustaceans,  land-crabs  are  remarkaUe  for  size  and  number. 
Arachnids  are  prodigiously  numerous.  Insect  life  is  abundant  and 
beautiful.  The  bite  of  the  scorpion  and  of  the  numerous  aiders 
produces  no  serious  effects.  The  nigua,  the  Cuban  jigger,  is  a  pest  of 
serious  consequence,  and  the  mal  de  nigua  (ji^er  sickness)  some- 
times causes  the  death  of  lower  animals  and  men.  Sand-Hies  and 
biting  gnats  are  lesser  nuisances.  Lepidoptera  are  very  brilliant  in 
colouring.  The  cucuio  or  Cuban  fireflv  (Pyropkorus  noctilucusi 
gives  out  so  strong  a  light  that  a  few  of  them  serve  effectively  as 
a  lantern.  The  SUgomyia  mosquito  is  the  agent  of  yellow  fever 
inoculation.    Sponges  grow  in  great  variety. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Cuba  is  tropical  uid  distinctively 
insular  In  characteristics  of  humidity,  equability  and  high  mean 
temperature.  There  are  two  distinct  seasons:  a  "  dry  "  season 
from  November  to  April,  and  a  hotter,  "  wet  "  season.  About 
two-thirdaof  the  total  precipntatioa  falls  in  the  latter.  Droughts, 
extensive  in  area  and  in  duration,  are  by  no  means  uncominoD. 
At  Havana  the  mean  temperature  is  about  76°  F.,  with  extreme 
monthly  oscillations  ranging  on  the  average  from  6'  to  la"  F. 
for  different  months,  and  with  a  ratige  between  the  means  of  the 
coldest  and  warmest  months  of  10°  {70°  to  80");  temptratnres 
below  50°  or  above  90°  being  rare.  The  mean  rainfall  at  Havana 
is  about  406  in.  (sometimes  over  80),  and  the  mean  absolute 
humidity  of  different  months  ranges  from  70  to  80%.  These 
figures  represent  fairly  well  the  conditions  of  much  of  the  northern 
coast.  In  the  N.E.  the  rainfall  is  much  gresterv  The  Equability 
of  heat  thraugbout  the  day  is  madted  and  relieved  by  the  iifter- 
noon  sea  breezes.     The  trades  are  steady  through  the  year,  and 
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in  the  diy  season  the  western  part  of  the  island  enjoys  cool 
"northers."  Despite  this  the  interior  is  somewhat  cooler  than 
the  oMist,  and  in  the  uptands  frost  is  not  uncommon.  The 
southern  littoral  is  also  (except  in  sheltered  points  such  as 
Santiago,  which  is  one  of  the  hottest  cities  of  the  island)  some- 
what cooler  than  the  northern. 

More  than  eight  or  ten  years  rarely  pass  without  tornadoes 
or  hurricanes  of  local  severity  at  least.  Notably  destructive 
ones  occurred  in  1768,  1774,  1842,  1844,  1846,  1865,  1870,  1876, 
1S85  and  r8g4.  Those  of  184a  and  1844  caused  extreme  distress 
in  the  island.  In  1646, 300  vessels  and  2000  houses  were  destroyed 
at  Havana;  in  1896  the  banana  groves  of  the  N.E.  coast  were 
ruined  and  the  banana  industry  prostrated;  and  in  igo6 
Havana  suffered  damage.  The  autumn  months,  particularly 
October  and  November,  are  those  in  which  such  storms  most 
frequently  occur. 

Health. — Convincing  evidence  is  offered  by  the  qualities  of 
the  Spanish  race  in  Cuba  that  white  men  of  temperate  lands  can 
be  perfectly  acclimatized  in  this  tropical  island.  As  for  diseases, 
some  common  to  Cuba  and  Europe  are  more  frequent  or  severe 
in  the  island,  others  rarer  or  milder.  There  arc  the  usual  malarial, 
bilious  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  liver,  stomach  and  intestinal 
complaints  prevalent  in  tropical  countries;  but  unhygienic 
living  is,  in  Cuba  as  elsewhere,  mainly  responsible  for  their 
existence.  Yellow  fever  (which  first  appeared  in  Cuba  in  1647) 
was  long  the  only  epidemic  disease,  Havana  being  an  endemic 
focus.  Aside  from  the  recurrent  loss  of  life,  the  pecuniary  loss 
from  such  epidemics  was  enormous,  and  the  interference  with 
commerce  and  social  intercourse  with  other  countries  extremely 
vexatious.  The  Cuban  coast  was  uninterruptedly  full  of  infec- 
tion, and  the  danger  of  an  outbreak  in  each  year  was  never 
absent,  until  the  work  of  the  United  States  army  in  igoi-ipoa 
conchisivety  proved  that  this  disease,  though  ineradicable  by 
the  most  extreme  sanitary  mt^asures,  based  on  the  accepted 
theory  of  its  origin  as  a  filth -disease,  could  be  eradicated  entirely 
by  removing  the  possibility  of  inoculation  by  the  Slegomyia 
mosquito.  Since  then  yellow  fever  has  ceased  to  be  a  scourge 
in  Cuba.  Small-pox  was  the  cause  of  a  greater  mortality  than 
yellow  fever  even  before  the  means  of  combating  the  latter  had 
been  ascertained.  The  remarkable  sanitary  work  begun  during 
the  American  occupation  and  continued  by  the  republic  of  Cuba, 
has  shown  that  the  ravages  of  this  and  other  diseases  can  be 
greatly  diminished.  Leprosy  is  rather  common,  but  seemingly 
oiJy  slightly  contagious.     Consumption  is  very  prevalent. 

Agrictillure. — Soils  are  of  four  classes:  calcareous-ferruginous, 
alluvial,  argillous  and  sitidous.  Calcareous  lands  are  pre- 
dominant, especially  in  the  uplands.  Deep  residual  clay  soils 
derived  from  underlying  limestones,  and  coloured  red  or  black 
according  to  the  predominance  of  oxides  of  iron  or  vegetable 
detritus,  characterize  the  plains.  A  red-black  soil  known  as 
"  mulatto  "  or  tawny  is  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  general 
cultivation.  Tobacco  is  roost  generally  cultivated  on  loose  red 
■oils,  which  are  rich  in  clays  and  sihcates;  and  sugar-cane  pre- 
ferably on  the  black  and  mulatto  soils;  but  in  general,  contrary 
to  prevalent  suppositions,  colour  is  no  test  of  quality  and  not  a 
very  valuable  guide  in  the  setting  of  crops.  Almost  without 
exception  the  lands  throughout  the  island  are  of  extreme  fertility. 
The  lowlands  about  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  Marie!  and  Matanzas 
are  noted  for  their  richness.  The  census  of  1899  showed  that 
farm  lands  occupied  three-tenths  of  the  total  area;  the  cultivated 
area  being  one-tenth  of  the  farms  or  3%  of  the  whole.  At  the 
end  of  iQos  it  was  officially  estimated  that  16%  was  in  cultiva- 
tion. In  1902  it  was  officially  estimated  that  the  public  land 
available  for  permanent  agrarian  cultivation,  including  forest 
lands,  was  only  186,967  hectares  (416,995  acres),  almost  wholly 
in  the  province  of  Oriente,  The  average  size  of  a  Earm  in  1899 
was  143  acres.  More  than  85%  of  all  cultivated  lands  were 
then  occupied  by  whites;  and  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
(S6'6%)  of  all  occupiers  were  renters.  Holdings  of  more  than 
33  acres  constituted  only  7%  of  the  total.  As  regards  crops, 
47  %  of  the  cultivated  area  was  given  over  to  sugar,  1 1  %  to 
sweet  potatoes,  9%  to  tobacco  and  almost  9%  to  bananaK. 


But  owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  created  by  the  war  it 
is  probable  that  these  figures  by  no  means  rqiresent  normal 
conditions.  The  actual  sugar  crop  of  1899-1900,  for  eumple, 
was  not  a  quarter  of  that  of  1894.  With  the  establishment  of 
peace  in  1898  and  the  influx  of  American  and  other  capital  and 
of  a  heavy  immigration,  great  changes  took  place  in  ^riculture 
as  in  other  industrial  conditions. 

Sugar  has  been  the  dominant  crop  since  the  end  of  the  i8tb 
century.  Before  the  Civil  War  of  1895-1898  the  capital  invested 
in  sugar  estates  was  greater  by  half  than  that  repre-  smm^ 
sented  by  tobacco  and  cofiee  plantations,  live-stock  ^^ 
ranches  and  other  farms.  Since  that  time  fruit  and  live-stock 
interests  have  increased.  The  dependence  of  the  island  on  one 
crop  has  been  an  artificial  economic  condition  often  of  gra.ve 
momentary  danger  to  prosperity;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
progress  of  the  industry  has  been  steady.  The  competition  of 
the  sugar-beet  has  been  felt  severely.  During  and  after  the 
war  of  1868-1878,  when  many  Cuban  estates  were  confiscated, 
many  families' emigrated,  and  many  others  were  ruined,  the 
ownership  of  plantations  largely  passed  from  the  hands  of  Cubans 
to  Spaniards.  Under  the  conditions  of  free  labour,  the  develop- 
ment of  railways  abroad,  the  improvement  of  machinery  both 
in  cane  and  beet  producing  countries,  the  general  competitioD 
of  the  beet,  and  the  fall  of  prices,  it  was  impossible  for  the  CtibaB 
industry  to  survive  without  radical  betterment  of  methods. 
About  1885  began  an  immense  development  of  centralization 
(the  tendency  having  been  evident  many  years  before  this). 
Plantations  have  increased  greatly  in  size  (and  also  diminished 
in  number),  greater  capital  is  involved,  bagasse  furnaces  have  been 
introduced,  double  grinding  mills  have  increased  by  more  than 
a  half  the  yield  of  juice  from  a  given  weight  of  cane,  and  ex- 
tractive operations  instead  of  being  carried  on  on  all  plantations 
have  been  (since  1880)  concentrated  in  comparatively  few 
"  centrals  "  (168  in  Feb.  1908).  Three-fourths  of  all  are  in  the 
jurisdictions  of  Cienfuegos,  Cirdenas,  Havana,  Matanzas  and 
Sagua  la  Grande,  which  are  the  great  sugar  centres  of  the  island 
(three-fourths  of  the  crop  coming  from  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara  provinces).  Caibari^n,  Guantinamo  and  Manzanilio  are 
next  in  importance.  A  comparatively  low  cost  of  labour,  the 
fact  that  labour  is  not,  as  in  the  days  of  slavery,  that  of  unin- 
telligent blacks  but  of  intelligent  free  labourers,  the  centralized 
organization  and  modern  methods  that  prevail  on  the  plantations, 
the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  soil  (wUch  yields  5  or  6  crops  on 
good  soil  and  with  good  management,  without  replanting),  and 
the  proximity  of  the  United  States,  in  whose  markets  Cuba 
disposes  of  almost  all  her  crop,  have  long  enabled  her  to  distance 
her  smaller  West  Indian  rivals  and  to  compete  with  the  bounty-fed 
beet.  The  methods  of  cultivation,  however,  are  still  distinctly 
extensive,  and  the  returns  are  much  less  than  they  would  be 
(and  in  some  other  cane  countries  are)  under  more  inten^ve 
and  scientific  methods  of  cultivation.  Indeed,  conditions  were 
relatively  primitive  so  late  as  1880,  if  compared  with  those  of 
other  sugar-producing  countries.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
total  area  sown  to  cane  in  the  island  is  in  the  three  provinces  of 
Santa  Clara,  Matanzas  and  Oriente  (formerly  Santiago),  the 
former  two  representing  two-thirds  of  the  area  and  three-fourths 
of  the  crop.  The  majority  of  the  sugar  estates  are  of  an  area 
less  than  3000  acres,  and  the  most  common  area  is  between 
1500  and  2000  acres;  but  the  extremes  range  from  a  very  small 
size  to  60,000  acres.  Only  a  part  of  the  great  estates  b  ever 
planted  in  any  one  season.  The  most  profitable  unit  is  calculated 
to  be  a  daily  consumption  of  1500  tons  of  cane,  or  150,000  in  a 
grinding  season  of  100  days,  which  implies  a  feeding  area  not 
above  6000  acres.  In  the  season  of  1904-1905,  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical,  179  estates,  with  a  planted  area  of  431,056 
acres,  produced  1 1 ,576,137  tons  of  cane,  and  yielded — in  addition 
to  alcohol,  brandy  and  molasses — 1,089,814  tons  of  sugar.  Of 
this  amount  416,863  tons  were  produced  by  34  estates  yielding 
more  than  ii,ooQ  tons  each,  including  one  (planting  38,050  acres) 
that  yielded  33,609,  and  4  others  more  tl«in  13,000  tons  each. 
The  production  of  the  island  from  1850  to  1S68  averaged  469,9134 
tons  yearly,  rising  from  333,145  to  749,000;  from  1869  to  1886 
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(coiitjnuing  high  during  the  period  of  the  Ten  Years'  War), 
633.00J  tons;  from  1887  to  1907 — omitting  the  five  years  1896- 
1900  when  the  industry  was  prostrated  by  war, — 909,827  tons 
(and  including  the  war  period,  758,066);  and  in  the  six  harvests 
of  1901-1906,  1,016,899  tons.  Prior  to  1902  the  million  mark 
was  reached  only  twice — in  1894  and  1895.  Following  the 
resuscitation  of  the  industry  after  the  last  war,  the  island's  crop 
rose  steadily  from  one-sixth  to  a  fuU  quarter  of  the  total  cane 
sugar  output  of  the  world,  its  share  in  the  world's  product  of 
sugar  of  all  kinds  ranging  from  a  tenth  to  an  eighth.  Of  this 
enormous  output,  from  98-3%  upward  went  to  the  United 
States;'  of  whose  total  importation  of  all  sugars  and  of  cane 
sugar  the  proportion  of  Cuban  cane — steadily  rising — was 
respectively  49-8  and  53-7%  in  the  seasons  of  1900-1901  and 
1904-1905. 

If  sugar  is  the  island's  greatest  crop,  tobacco  is  her  most 
renowned  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Three-fourths  of  the 
-  .  tobacco  of  Cuba  comes  from  Pinar  del  Rio  province; 

the  rest  mainly  from  the  provinces  of  Havana  and 
Santa  Clara,— the  description  de  parttdo  being  applied  to  the 
leaf  not  produced  in  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  provinces,  and 
sometimes  to  all  produced  outside  the  multa  abajo.  This  district, 
including  the  finest  land,  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Organ 
Mountains  between  the  Honda  river  and  Mantua;  bananas  are 
cultivated  with  the  tobacco.  "  Vegas  "  (tobacco  fields)  of 
especially  good  repute  are  also  found  near  Trinidad,  Remedios, 
Yara,  Mayarf  and  Vicana.  The  tobacco  industry  has  been 
uniformly  prosperous,  except  when  crippled  by  the  destruction 
of  war  in  1868-1878  and  1895-1898.  Even  in  the  time  of  slavery 
tobacco  was  generally  a  white-man's  crop;  for  it  requires 
intelligent  labour  and  intensive  care.  In  recent  years  the  growth 
of  the  leaf  under  cloth  tents  has  greatly  increased,  as  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  the  product  thus  secured  is  much  more 
valuable — ^lighter  in  colour  and  weight,  finer  in  texture,  with  an 
increased  proportion  of  wrapper  leaves,  and  more  uniform 
qualities,  and  with  lesser  amounts  of  cellulose,  nicotine,  gums  and 
resins.  In  these  respects  the  finest  Cuban  tobacco  crops,  pro- 
duced in  the  sun,  hardly  rival  the  finest  Sumatra  product;  but 
produced  under  cheese-cloth  they  do.  "  Cuban  tobacco  "  does 
not  mean  to-day,  as  a  commercial  fact,  what  the  words  imply; 
for  the  original  Nicotiana  Tabacum,  variety  havanensis,  can 
probably  be  found  pure  to-day  only  in  out-of-the-way  comers 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  After  the  Ten  Year's  War  seed  of  Mexican 
and  United  States  tobaccos  was  in  great  demand  to  re-seed 
the  ruined  vegas,  and  was  introduced  in  great  quantities; 
and  although  by  a  later  law  the  destruction  of  these  exotic 
spcdes  was  ordered,  that  destruction  was  in  fact  quite  impossible. 
"Lustygrowersandcoarserthanthegenuineold-time Cuban  .  .  . 
Mexican  tobaccos  (Nicotiana  Tabacum,  variety  macrophyllum) 
are  to-day  predominant  in  a  large  part  of  Cuban  vegas,  .  ,  ■ 
Ordinary  commercial  Cuban  seed  of  to-day  is  largely,  and  often 
altogether,  Mexican  tobacco."  Though  improved  in  the  Cuban 
environment,  the  foreign  tobaccos  introduced  after  the  Ten 
Years'  War  did  not  lose  their  exotic  character,  but  prevailed 
over  the  indigenous  forms:  "Tobaccos  with  exactly  the  char- 
acter of  the  introduced  types  are  now  the  prevalent  forms  " 
(quotation  from  Bulletin  of  the  EstaciiSn  Central  Agronimica, 
Feb.  1908),  In  the  markets  of  the  world  Cuban  tobacco  has 
always  suffered  less  competition  than  Cuban  sugar,  and  still  less 
has  been  done  than  in  the  case  of  sugar  cane  in  the  study  of 
methods  of  cultivation,  which  in  several  respects  are  far  behind 
those  of  other  tobacco-growing  countries-  The  crop  of  1907  was 
201,512  bales  (109,562,460  lb  Sp.). 

ColTee-raising  was  once  a  flourishing  and  very  promising' 
industry.  It  first  attained  prominence  with  the  settlement  in 
j^^^  eastern  Cuba,  late  in  the  18th  century,  of  French 
refugee  immigrants  from  San  Domingo.  Some  "  cafe- 
tales  "  were  established  by  the  newcomers  near  Havana,  but 
the  industry  has  always  been  almost  exclusively  one  of  Oriente 
province;  with  Santa  Clara  as  a  much  smaller  producer.   Before 

•  Other  countrie*  taking  only  27,462  long  tons  out  of  a  total  of 
5i7<9J77  In  tbe  seven  fiscal  years  1899-1900  to  1905-1906, 


the  war  of  1868-1878  the  produrtion  amounted  to  about 
15,000,000  ft)  yearly.  The  war  of  1895-1898  still  further 
diminished  the  vitality  of  the  industry.  In  1907  the  crop  was 
6,595,700  lb.  The  berries  are  of  fine  quality,  and  despite  the 
competition  of  Brazil  there  is  no  (agricultural)  reason  why  the 
home  market  at  least  should  not  be  supplied  from  Cuban  estates. 
Of  other  agricultural  crops  those  of  fruits  are  of  greatest  import- 
ance— bananas  (which  are  planted  about  once  in  three  years), 
pine-apples  (planted  about  once  in  five  years),  coco-nuts,  oranges, 
&c.  The  coco-nut  industry  has  ]aag  b^n  largely  coniic^  to  tlw 
region  about  Baiacoa,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  the  trees  elsewhere  by  a 
disease  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  which,  appearing  gnally 
near  Baracoa,  threatened  by  1908  to  destroy  the  industry  there  as 
well.  Yams  and  sweet-potatoes,  yuccas,  malangas,  cacao,  rice — 
which  is  one  of  the  moat  important  foods  of  the  people,  but  which 
is  not  yet  widely  cultivated  on  a  profitable  tiasis — and  Indian  com, 
which  grows  everywhere  and  yields  two  crops  yearly,  may  be  men- 
tioned also.  In  very  recent  years  gardening  has  become  an  interest 
of  importance,  particularly  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  Save 
on  the  coffee,  tobacco  and  sugar  plantadous,  where  competition  in 
large  markets  has  compellea  the  adoption  of  adequate  modern 
methods,  agriculture  in  Cuba  b  still  very  primitive.     The  wooden 

Eloughstick,  tor  instance — taking  the  country  as  a  whole — has  never 
een  displaced.  A  central  agricultural  experiment  station  (founded 
1904)  is  maintained  by  the  government  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas; 
but  there  is  no  agricultural  college,  nor  any  special  school  for  the 
scientific  teaching  and  improvement  of  sugar  and  tobacco  farming  or 
manufacture. 

Stock-breeding  is  a  highly  important  interest.  It  was  the  all- 
important  one  in  the  early  history  of  the  island,  down  to  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  iSth  century.  Grasees  grow  luxuriantly,  and  the 
savannahs  of  central  Cuba  arc,  in  this  respect,  excellent  cattle 
ranges.  The  droughts  to  which  the  island  is  recurrently  subject  are, 
however,  a  not  unimportant  drawback  to  the  industry;  and  though 
the  best  ranges,  under  favourable  conditions,  are  luxuriant,  nevn^ 
theless  the  pastures  of  the  island  are  in  general  mediocre.  Practically 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  the  study  of  native  grasses  and  tlw 
introduction  of  exotic  species.  The  possibilities  of  the  stock  interest 
have  as  yet  by  no  means  been  realized.  The  civil  wars  were  probably 
more  disastrous  to  it  than  to  any  other  agricultural  interest  of  the 
island.  It  has  tieen  authoritatively  estimated,  for  example,  that 
from  90  to  95  %  of  all  horses,  neat  cattle  and  bogs  in  the  entire 
island  were  lost  in  the  war  years  of  1895-1898.  In  the  decade  after 
1898  particularly  great  progresswasmadein  the  raising  of  live-stock. 
The  hshing  and  sponge  industries  are  important.  Batabano  and 
Caibari^n  are  centres  of  the  sponge  fisberiea. 

Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industries  of  Cuba  have 
never  been  more  than  insignificant  as  compared  with  what  they 
might  be.  In  1907  48'5%  of  all  wage-earners  were  engaged  in 
agriculture,  fishing  and  mining,  16-3  in  manufactures,  and  I7'7 
in  trade  and  transportation.  Such  manufactures  as  are  of  any 
consequence  are  mostly  connected  with  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
industries.  Forest  resources  have  been  but  slightly  touched 
(more  so  since  the  end  of  Spanish  rule)  except  mahogany,  which 
goes  to  the  United  States,  and  cedar,  which  is  used  to  box  the 
tobacco  products  of  the  island,  much  going  also  to  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  forest  products  in  1901-1902  amounted 
to  $320,528.  There  are  some  tanneries,  some  preparation  of 
preserves  and  other  fruit  products,  and  some  old  handicraft 
industries  like  the  making  of  hats;  but  these  have  been  of 
comparatively  scant  importance.  Despite  natural  advantages 
for  all  meat  industries,  canned  meats  have  generally  been 
imported.  The  leading  manufactures  are  cigais  and  cigarettes, 
sugar,  rum  and  whisky.  The  tobacco  industries  are  very  largely 
concentrated  in  Havana,  and  there  are  factories  in  Santiago 
de  las  Vegas  and  Bejucal.  The  yearly  output  of  cigars  was 
locally  estimated  in  1908  at  about  500,000,000,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably too  high  an  estimate.  In  1904-1906  the  yearly  average 
sent  to  the  United  States  was  234,063,652  cigars,  29,776,429  lb 
of  leaf  and  14,203,571  packages  of  cigarettes.  The  sugar 
industry  is  not  similarly  centralized.  With  the  improvement 
of  methods  tbe  old  partially  refined  grades  (moscobados)  have 
disappeared. 

Mining. — Mining  ia  of  very  considerable  importance.  Tbt 
Cobre  copper  mines  near  Santiago  were  once  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  the  world.  They  were  worked  from  1524  until  about 
1730,  when  they  were  abandoned  for  almost  a  century,  after 
which  they  were  reopened  and  greatly  devel^^d.  In  1828- 
1840  about  two  million  dt^lars*  worth  of  ore  was  shipped  yearly 
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to  the  United  States  alone.  After  1868  the  mines  were  again 
abandoned  and  flooded,  the  mining  property  being  ruined  during 
the  civil  war.  Finally,  after  1900  they  again  became  prosperous 
producers.  The  "  Cobre  "  mine  b  only  the  most  famous  and 
productive  of  various  copper  properties.  The  copper  output 
has  not  greatly  increased  since  1890,  and  is  of  shght  importance 
in  mineral  exports.  Iron  and  manganese  have,  on  the  contrary, 
been  greatly  developed  in  the  same  period.  Iron  is  now  the  most 
important  mineral  product.  The  iron  ores  are  even  more 
accessible  than  the  famous  ones  of  the  Lake  Superior  region 
in  the  United  States.  No  shafts  or  tunnels  are  necessary  except 
for  exploration;  the  mining  consists  entirely  in  open-cut  and 
terrace  norli.  The  cost  of  exploitation  is  accordingly  slight. 
Daiquiri,  near  Santiago,  and  mines  near  Nipe,  on  the  north  coast, 
«re  the  chief  centres  of  production.  Nearly  the  entire  product 
goes  to  the  United  States.  The  first  exports  from  the  Daiquiri 
district  nere  made  by  an  American  company  in  1884;  the  Nipe 
(Cagimaya)  mines  became  prominent  in  promise  in  igo6.  The 
shipments  from  Oriente  province  from  1884  to  r90T  aggregated 
5,053,847  long  tons,  almost  all  going  to  the  United  States  (which 
b  true  of  other  mineral  products  also).  After  1900  production 
was  greatly  increased  and  by  1906  had  come  to  exceed  half  a 
millioa  tons  annually.  There  are  small  mines  in  Santa  Clara 
and  CamagQey  provinces.  Maaganese  b  mined  mainly  near  La 
Maya  and  El  Crbto  in  Oriente.  The  traditions  as  to  gold  and  silver 
have  already  been  referred  to.  Evidences  of  ancient  workings 
remain  near  Holguin  and  Gibara,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  workings  are  still  exploitable.  Mining  for  the  precious 
metals  ceased  at  a  very  early  date,  after  rich  discoveries  were 
made  on  the  continent.  Bituminous  products,  though,  as  already 
stated,  widely  distributed,  are  not  as  yet  much  developed. 
The  most  promising  deposits  and  the  most  important  workings 
are  in  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara  provinces.  Petroleum  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  both  as  a  fuel  and  as  an  illuminant. 
Small  amounts  of  asphalt  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Locally,  asphalts  are  used  as  gas  enrichers.  Grahamite  and 
glance-pitch  are  common,  and  are  exported  for  use  in  varnish  aod 
p&int  manufactures.  The  commercial  product  of  stones,  brick 
and  cement  is  of  rapidly  increasing  inqx>rtuic«.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  island  b  in  many  places  almost  pure  carboiute 
of  lime,  and  there  are  numerous  small  limekilns.  The  product 
b  used  to  bleach  sugar,  as  well  as  for  construction  and  disinfec- 
tion purposes.  The  number  of  small  brick  plants  is  legion, 
almost  all  very  primitive. 

Commerce. — Commerce  (resting  largely  upon  specialized  agri- 
culture) b  vastly  more  prominent  as  yet  than  manufacturing 
and  mining  in  the  bland's  economy.  The  leading  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  tobacco  and  fruit  products;  of  import,  textiles, 
foodstuffs,  lumber  and  wood  products,  and  machinery.  Sugar 
and  tobacco  products  together  represent  seven-eightha  (ia  1904- 
1907  respectively  6o-j  and  27-3%)  of  the  normal  annual 
exports.  In  the  quinquennial  period  1S90-1894  (immediately 
preceding  the  War  of  Independence)  the  average  yearly  commerce 
of  the  island  in  and  out  was  $86,673,663  with  the  United  States; 
and  $28,1(11,736  with  Spain.*  During  the  American  military 
occupation  of  the  island  in  1899-1902,  of  the  total  imports 
45*9%  were  from  the  United  States,  14  from  other  American 
countries,  15  from  Spain,  14  from  the  United  Kingdom,  6  from 
France  and  4  from  Germany;  of  the  exports  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  the  same  countries  were  70-7,  2,  3,  10,  4  and  7. 
No  special  favours  were  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  this 
.period,  and  about  the  same  percentages  prevailed  in  the  years 
following.  The  total  commerical  movement  of  the  island  in 
the  five  calendar  years  1903-1906  averaged  $177,882,640  (for 
the  five  fiscal  years  1902-1903  to  1906-1907,  $185,987,020) 
annually,  and  of  thb  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
$108,431,000  yearly,  representing  45'8%  of  all  imports  and 

'  In  these  same  years  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rtco  was:  importations  from  the  islands,  $59,221,444 
annually;  exportations  to  the  islands,  $20,017,156.  The  corre- 
■pondinK  figures  for  Spain  were  $7,265,142  and  ^0,035,183;  and 
far  the  United  Kingdom,  $714,837  and  $11,971,129,  the  trade  '  ' 
edier  countries  being  of  much  less  amount. 


8 1  -g  %  of  all  exports.  The  proportion  of  imports  taken  from  the 
United  States  is  greatest  in  foodstufiFs,  metals  and  metal  manu- 
factures, timber  and  furniture,  mineral  oib  and  lard.  The  trade 
of  the  United  States  with  the  island  was  as  great  in  1900-1907 
as  with  Mexico  and  all  the  other  West  Indies  combined;  as 
great  as  its  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy  combined; 
and  almost  as  great  as  its  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 

Communicaiions. — Poor  means  of  communication  have  always 
been  a  great  handicap  to  the  industries  of  the  island.  The  first 
railroad  in  Cuba  (and  the  first  in  Spanish  lands}  was  opened  from 
Havana  to  Gtlines  in  1S37.  In  succeeding  years  a  fairly  ample 
system  was  built  up  between  the  cities  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Santa  Clara,  with  a  number  of  short  spurs  from  the  chief  ports 
farther  eastward  into  the  interior.  After  the  first  American 
occupation  a  private  company  built  a  line  from  Santa  Qara  to 
Santiago,  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  bland,  finally  connect- 
ing its  two  ends  ( 1 902) .  The  policy  of  the  railways  was  always  one 
rather  of  extortion  than  of  fairness  or  of  any  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  but  better  conditions  have  begnn. 
There  was  ostensible  government  regulation  of  rates  after  1877, 
but  the  roads  were  guaranteed  outright  against  any  loss  of 
revenue,  and  in  fact  practically  nothing  was  ever  done  in  the  way 
of  reform  in  the  Spanish  period.  In  1900  the  total  length  of  rail- 
ways was  2097  m.,  of  which  1226  were  of  17  pubhc  roads  and 
871  m.  of  107  private  roads.  In  August  1908  the  mileage  of 
all  railways  (including  electric)  in  Cuba  was  2329-8  m.  The  tele- 
graph and  telephone  systems  are  owned  by  the  government. 
Cables  connect  the  island  with  Florida,  Jamaica,  Haiti  and  San 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  the  lesser  AntUles,  Panama,  Venezuela 
and  Brazil.  Havana,  Santiago  and  Cienfuegos  are  cable  ports. 
Wagon  roads  are  still  of  small  extent  and  primitive  character 
save  in  a  very  few  localities.  The  peculiar  two-wheeled  carts 
of  the  country,  carrying  enormous  loads  of  4  to  6  tons,  destroy 
even  the  finest  road.  Similar  carts,  slightly  hghter,  used  in  the 
cities,  quickly  destroy  any  paving  hut  stone  block.  The  only 
good  highways  of  any  considerable  length  in  190S  were  in  the 
two  western  provinces  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago.  During 
the  second  American  occupation  work  was  begun  on  a  network 
of  good  rural  highways. 

Population. — Various  censuses  were  taken  in  Cuba  beginning 
in  1774;  but  the  results  of  those  preceding  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  at  least,  are  probably  without  exception  extremely 
untrustworthy.  The  census  of  1887  showed  a  population  of 
1,631,687,  that  of  1899  a  population  of  1,573,792  (the  decrease  of 
3-6  %  is  explained  by  the  intervening  war);  and  by  the  census  of 
1907  there  were  2,048,980  inhabitants,  30-3  %  more  than  in  1899. 
The  average  of  settlement  per  square  mile  varied  from  169-7 
in  Havana  province  to  ti-S  in  CamagUey,  and  was  46-4  for  all 
of  Cuba;  the  percentage  of  urban  population  (in  dties,  that  b, 
with  more  than  1000  inhabitants)  in  the  different  provinces 
varied  from  18-2  in  Pinar  del  Rio  to  74-7  in  Havana,  and  was 
43-9  for  the  entire  bland.  There  were  five  cities  having  popu- 
lations above  25,000 — Havana,  297,159;  Santiago,  45,470; 
Matanzas,  36,009;  Cienfuegos,  30,100;  Puerto  Pifodpe  (or 
Camagiiey),  29,616;  and  fourteen  more  above  8000 — Cardenas, 
Manzanillo,  Guanabacoa,  Santa  Clara,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Sancti 
Spiritus,  Guantinamo,  Trinidad,  Pinar  del  Rio,  San  Antonio  de 
los  Bafios,  Jovellanos,  Marianao,  Caibarifn  and  GUines.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  population  which  in  1907  was  in  cities 
of  8000  or  more  was  only  30-3%;  and  the  proportion  in  cities 
of  25,000  or  more  was  214%.  Mainly  owing  to  the  large 
element  of  transient  foreign  whites  without  families  (long 
characteristic  of  Cuba),  males  outnumber  females-^in  1907  as 
21  to  19.  Native  whites,  almost  everywhere  in  the  majority, 
constituted  59-8%  of  all  inhabitants;  persons  of  negro  and 
mixed  blood,  29-7%;  foreign-bom  whites,  g-g%;  Chinese  less 
than  06%.  Foreigners  constituted  25-6%  of  the  population  in 
the  city  of  Havana;  only  7  %  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province.  Native 
blood  is  most  predominant  in  the  provinces  of  Oriente  and  Pinar 
del  Rio.  After  the  end  of  the  war  of  1895-1898  a  large  immigra- 
tion from  Spain  began;  the  inflow  from  the  United  States  was 
very  small  in  comparison.     The  Republic  strongly  encourages 
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immigration.  In  1900-1906  there  were  1431133  immigrants, 
of  whom  134,863  were  Spaniards,  4SS7  "ere  from  the  United 
States,  3561  were  Spanish  Americans,  and  a  few  were  Italian, 
Syrian,  Chinese,  French,  English,  &c.  The  Chinese  element 
is  a  remnant  of  a  former  coolie  population;  their  numbers  in 
1907  (11,217)  were  less  than  a  fourth  the  number  in  1887.  Their 
intrixluction  began  in  1847  and  ended  in  1871.  Conjugal  con- 
ditions in  Cuba  are  peculiar.  In  1907  only  30-7%  of  the  total 
population  were  leg^y  married;  an  additional  8-6%  were  h'ving 
in  more  or  less  permanent  consensual  unions,  these  being  particu- 
larly common  among  the  negroes.  Including  all  unions  the  total 
is  below  the  European  proportion,  but  above  that  of  Porto  Rico 
or  Jamaica  in  1899. 

The  negro  clement  is  strongest  in  the  provinw  of  Oriente  and 
weakest  in  Camagtiey;  in  the  former  it  constituted  451% 
of  the  population,  in  the  latter  183%,  and  in  Havana  City 
35-5%.  In  Guant&namo,  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  in  seven 
other  towns  they  exceeded  the  whites  in  number.  Caibarifin 
and  San  Antonio  de  los  Bafios  had  the  largest  proportion  of 
white  population.  The  position  of  the  negroes  in  Cuba  is 
exceptional.  Despite  the  long  period  of  slavery  they  are 
decidedly  below  the  whites  in  number.  The  Spanish  slave  laws 
(although  in  practice  often  frightfully  abused)  were  always 
comparatively  generous  to  the  slave,  malcing  relatively  easy, 
among  other  things,  the  purchase  of  his  freedom,  the  number  of 
free  blacks  being  always  great.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery 
the  status  of  the  black  has  been  made  more  definite,  and  his 
rights  naturally  much  greater.  The  wars  of  1868-1878  and 
189S-1898  and  the  threatened  war  of  1906  all  helped  to  give 
to  the  negro  element  its  high  position.  There  is  no  antagomsm 
between  the  divisions  of  the  coloured  race.  All  hold  their  own 
with  the  white  in  industrial  usefulness  to  the  community,  and 
though  the  blacks  are  more  backward  in  education  and  various 
other  tests  of  social  advancement,  still  their  outlook  is  full  of 
promise.  There  is  practically  no  colour  caste  in  Cuba;  politically 
the  negro  is  the  white  man's  equal;  socially  there  is  very  little 
ostensible  inequality  and  almost  perfect  toleration.  The  negro 
in  Cuba  shows  promising  though  undevdoped  traits  of  landlord- 
ship.  Women  labour  habitually  in  the  fields.  Miscegenation  of 
blacks  and  whites  was  extremely  common  before  emancipation. 
It  Is  sometimes  said  that  since  then  there  has  been  a  counter- 
tendency,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  such  a  statement  con- 
duMvely  except  with  the  aid  of  future  censuses.  Few  of  the 
negroes  are  black;  some  of  the  blackest  have  the  regular  features 
of  the  Caucasian;  and  racial  mixtures  are  everywhere  evidenced 
by  colour  of  skin  and  by  physiognomy.  Its  seems  certain  that 
the  African  element  has  been  holding  its  own  in  the  population 
totals  since  emancipation. 

Cuba  is  overwhelmin^y  Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  but  under 
the  new  Republic  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  liberalism  and  indifference  are  increasing.  Illiteracy  is 
extremely  widespread.  In  1907  the  census  showed  56-6%  {43'3 
in  1899]  of  persons  above  ten  years  who  could  read.  Of  the 
voting  popuktion  53-1%  of  native  white,  and  373%  of  coloured 
Cuban  citizens,  and  71-6%  of  Spanish  citizens  could  read. 
A  revolution  in  education  was  begun  the  first  year  of  the  United 
States  military  occupation  and  continued  under  the  Republic. 

Ccnsiitulion. — The  constitution  upon  which  the  government 
of  Cuba  rests  was  framed  during  the  period  of  the  United  States 
military  government;  it  was  adopted  the  aist  of  February 
1901,  and  certain  amendments  or  conditions  required  by  the 
United  States  were  accepted  on  the  lath  of  June  1901.  The 
constitution  is  republican  and  modelled  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  some  marked  differences  of  greater 
centralization,  due  to  colonial  experience  under  the  rule  of  Spain, 
notably  as  regards  federalism;  the  provinces  of  the  island  being 
less  important  than  the  states  of  the  American  Union.  The 
president  of  the  Republic,  who  is  elected  for  four  years  by  an 
electoral  college,  and  cannot  hold  office  for  more  than  two 
successive  terms,  has  a  cabinet  whose  members  he  may  appoint 
and  remove  freely,  their  number  being  determined  by  law.  He 
sanctions,  promiilgates  and  executes  the  laws,  and  supplements 


them  (partly  co-ordinately  with  congress)  by  administrative 
regulations  in  harmony  with  their  ends;  holds  a  veto  power 
and  pardoning  prawer;  controls  with  the  senate  pohtical  appoint- 
ments and  removals;  and  conducts  foreign  relations,  sub- 
mitting treaties  to  the  senate  for  ratification.  Congress  consists 
of  two  houses.  The  senate'contains  four  members  from  each 
province,  chosen  for  eight  years  by  a  provincial  electoral  board, 
which  consists  of  the  provincial  coundlmen  plus  a  double  number 
of  electors  (half  of  them  paying  high  taxes)  who  are  selected  at  a 
special  election  by  their  fellow  citizens.  Half  of  the  senators 
retire  every  four  years.  The  senate  is  the  court  of  trial  for  the 
president,  officers  of  the  cabinet,  and  provincial  governors  when 
accused  of  political  offences.  It  also  acts  joi&tly  with  the 
president  In  political  appointments  and  treaty  making.  The 
house  of  representatives,  whose  members  are  chosen  directly 
by  the  citizens  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years, 
has  the  special  power  of  impeaching  the  president  and  cabinet 
officers.  Congress  meets  twice  annually,  in  April  and  November. 
Its  powers  are  extensive,  including,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
legislative  powers,  control  of  financial  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  the 
power  to  declare  war  and  approve  treaties  of  peace,  amnesties, 
electoral  legislation  for  the  provinces  and  municipahties,  control 
of  the  electoral  vote  for  president  and  vice-president,  and 
designation  of  an  acring  president  in  case  of  the  death  or  in- 
capacity of  these  officers.  The  subjects  of  legislative  power  arc 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  United  States  congress;  but  con- 
trol of  railroads,  canals  and  public  roads  is  explicitly  given  U 
the  federal  government.  Justice  is  administered  by  courts  of 
various  grades,  with  a  supreme  court  at  Havana  as  the  head; 
the  members  of  thisbeing  appointed  by  the  president  and  seriate'. 
This  court  passes  on  the  constitutionality  of  all  laws,  decrees  and 
regulations. 

There  are  six  provinces — Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Santa  Oara,  Camagliey  or  Puerto  Principe,  and  Oriente.  Each  has 
a  provincial  governor  and  assembly  chosen  directly  by  the  people, 
generally  charged  with  independent  control  of  matters  affecting 
the  province;  but  the  president  may  interfere  against  an  abuse 
of  power  by  either  the  governor  or  the  assembly.  Municipalitiei 
are  administered  by  mayors  (alcaldes)  and  assemblies  elected  by 
the  people,  and  control  strictly  municipal  affairs.  The  "  termino 
municipal  "  is  the  chief  pohtical  and  administrative  civil  division. 
It  is  an  urban  district  together  with  contiguous  rural  territory! 
Its  divisions  are  "barrios."  The  president  may  interfere  If 
necessary  in  the  municipality  as  in  the  province;  and  so  may  the 
governor  of  the  province.  But  all  interference  is  subject  to 
review  of  claims  by  the  courts.  Both  provinces  and  munici- 
palities are  forbidden  by  the  constitution  to  contract  debts 
without  a  coincident  provision  of  permanent  revenue  for  their 
settlement. 

The  franchise  is  granted  to  every  male  Cuban  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  not  mentally  incapacitated,  nor  previously  a  convict  of 
crime,  nor  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  state.  Foreigners 
may  become  citizens  in  five  years  by  naturalization.  Church 
and  state  are  completely  separated,  toleration  being  guaranteed 
for  the  profession  and  practice  of  alt  religious  beliefs,  and  the 
government  may  not  subsidize  any  religion. 

Primary  education  is  declared  by  the  constitution  to  be  free 
and  compulsory;  and  its  expenses  are  paid  by  the  central 
government  so  far  as  it  may  be  beyond  the  power  of  .^^  -^^ 
the  province  or  municipality  to  bear  them.  Secondary 
and  advanced  education  is  controlied  by  the  state.  In  the  last 
days  of  Spanish  r^de  (1894),  there  were  904  public  and  704 
private  schools,  and  not  more  than  60,000  pupils  enrolled;  in 
1900  there  were  3550  public  schools  with  an  enrolment  of 
173,373  and  an  average  attendance  of  133,363.  In  the  four 
school  years  from  1903-1904  to  1906-1907  the  figures  of 
enrolment  and  average  attendance  were:  301,834  and  110,531; 
194,657  and  105,706;  186,571  and  98,339;  and  189,389  and 
93,865.  In  1906-1907  the  percentage  (31-6)  of  attendants  to 
children  of  school  age  was  twice  as  large  as  in  1898-1899.  Private 
schools,  some  of  very  high  grade,  draw  many  pupils.  Almost 
all  schools  are  primary.  The  university  c^4{ava&a  (foiuded 
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1718}  was  given  greatly  improved  facilities,  especially  of  material 
equipment,  by  the  American  military  government,  and  seems 
to  have  begun  an  ambitious  progress.  In  1907  the  number  of 
students  was  554.  Below  the  university  there  are  six  provincial 
institutes,  one  in  each  province,  in  each  of  which  there  Is  a 
preparatory  department,  a  department  of  secondary  education, 
and  (this  due  to  peculiar  local  conditions)  a  school  of  surveying; 
and  in  that  of  flavana  commercial  departments  in  addition. 
In  Havana,  also,  there  is  a  school  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  and  a  national  hbrary,  all  of  which 
are  supported  or  subventioned  by  the  national  government,  as 
are  also  a  public  library  in  Matanzas,  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas.  In  connexion 
wiUi  the  university  is  a  botanical  garden;  with  the  national 
sanitary  service,  a  biological  laboratory,  and  special  services  for 
small-pox,  glanders  and  yellow  fever.  Independent  of  the 
government  are  various  schools  and  learned  societies  in  Havana 
(g.v.).  A  school  was  established  by  the  government  in  Key 
West,  Florida  (U.S.A.),  in  1905,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban 
colony  there.  Finally,  the  government  sustains  about  two  score  of 
penal  establishments,  reform  schools,  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
asylums,  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  island, — every  town  of 
any  considerable  size  having  one  or  more  of  these  charities. 

Under  the  colonial  rule  of  Spain  the  head  of  government  was 
a  supreme  civil-mihtary  oSccr,  the  governor  and  captain- 
^^^  general.  His  control  of  the  entire  administrative  lite 
nvwra-  "f  '^^  island  was  practically  absolute.  Originally 
mtoL  residents  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  captains-general 
resided  after  i  sSg  at  Havana.  Becauseof  the  isolation 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  dangers  from  pirates,  and 
the  important  considerations  which  had  caused  Santiago  de 
Cuba  iq.v.)  to  be  the  first  capital  of  the  island,  Cuba  was  divided 
in  1607  into  two  departments,  and  a  governor,  subordinate  in 
military  matters  to  the  captain-general  at  Havana,  was  appointed 
to  rule  the  territory  east  of  Puerto  Principe.  In  1801,  when  the 
audiencia — of  which  the  captain-general  was  ex  ojido  president 
— began  its  functions  at  that  point,  the  governor  of  Santiago 
became  subordinated  in  political  matters  as  much  as  in  military. 
Two  chief  courts  of  justice  (audiencias)  sat  at  Havana  (after 
1832)  and  Puerto  Principe  (1800-1853);  appeals  could  go  to 
Spain;  below  the  audiencias  were  "alcaldes  mayores"  or 
district  judges  and  ordinary  "  alcaldes  "  or  local  judges.  The 
audiencias  also  held  important  political  powers  under  the 
Laws  of  the  Indies.  The  captaincy-general  of  Cuba  was  not 
originally,  however,  by  any  means  so  broad  in  powers  as  the 
viceroyalties  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  by  the  creation  in  1765 
uftheoffice  of  intendant— the  delegateof  the  national  treasury — 
his  faculties  were  very  greatly  curtailed.  The  great  powers  of 
the  intendant  were,  however,  merged  in  those  of  the  governor- 
genera]  in  1853;  and  the  captain-general  having  been  given 
by  royal  order  in  1S25  (several  times  later  explicitly  confirmed, 
and  not  revoked  until  1870)  the  absolute  powers  (to  be  assumed 
at  his  initiative  and  discretion)  of  the  governor  of  a  besieged 
city,  and  by  a  royal  order  of  1834  the  power  to  banish  at  will 
persons  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  pubhc  peace;  and  being 
by  virtue  of  his  office  the  president  and  dominator  of  all  the 
important  administrative  boards  of  the  government,  held  the 
government  of  the  island,  and  in  any  emergency  the  liberty  and 
property  of  itsinhabitants,  in  bishand.  Theroyolordersfollowing 
i8iS  developed  a  system  of  extraordinary  and  extreme  repression. 
In  1878,  aa  the  result  of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  various  adminis- 
trative reforms,  of  a  decentralizing  tendency,  were  introduced. 
The  six  provinces  were  created,  and  had  governors  and  as- 
semblies ("  diputadones  ") ;  and  a  municipal  law  was  provided 
that  in  many  ways  was  a  sound  basis  for  local  government.  But 
centralization  remained  very  great.  In  the  municipality  the 
alcalde  (mayor)  was  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  and  the 
ayuntamiento  (council)  was  controlled  by  the  veto  of  the  pro- 
vincial governor  and  by  the  assembly  of  the  province.  The 
deputation  was  subject  in  turn  to  the  same  veto  of  the  provincial 
governor,  and  he  controlled  by  the  governor-general.  There  was 
besides  a  provincial  commission  of  five  lawyers  named  by  the 


governor-gcDeral  from  the  members  of  the  deputation,  wbo 
settled  election  questions,  and  questions  of  eligibility  in  this 
body,  gave  advice  as  to  laws,  acted  for  the  deputation  when 
it  was  not  sitting,  and  in  general  facilitated  centralized  control 
of  the  administrative  system.  The  character  of  this  body  was 
altered  in  1890,  and  in  i8g8,  in  which  latter  year  its  functions 
were  reduced  to  the  essentially  judicial.  Despite  superficial 
decentralization  after  187S  any  real  growth  of  local  self-govern- 
ment was  rendered  impossible.  Moreover,  no  great  reforms 
were  made  in  the  abuses  naturally  incident  to  the  old  personal 
system.  Exile  and  imprisonment  at  the  will  of  the  government 
and  without  trial  were  common.  Personal  liberty,  liberty  of 
conscience,  speech,  assembly,  petition,  association,  press,  hberty 
of  movement  and  security  of  home,  were  without  real  guarantee 
even  within  the  extremely  small  limits  in  which  they  nominally 
existed.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  the  sphere  of 
individual  liberty  is  large  and  constitutionally  protected  against 
the  government. 

Finance. — There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  budget  of 
Cuba  since  the  advent  of  the  Republic.  In  1891-1896  the  average 
annual  income  was  120,738,930,  the  annual  average  expenditure 
J25i967ii39-  More  than  half  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
customs  duties  (two-thirds  of  the  total  being  collected  at  Havana) . 
Of  the  expenditure  more  than  ten  million  dollars  annually  went 
for  the  public  debt,  5'5  to  6  millions  for  the  army  and  navy,  as 
much  more  for  civil  administration  (including  more  than  two 
millions  for  purely  Peninsular  services  with  which  the  colony 
was  burdened);  and  on  an  average  probably  one  million  more 
went  for  sinecures.  Every  Cuban  paid  about  twice  as  heavy 
taxes  as  a  Spaniard  of  the  Peninsula.  Very  little  was  spent 
on  sanitation,  roads,  other  public  works  and  education.  The 
revenue  receipts  under  the  Republic  have  increased  especiidly 
over  those  of  the  old  regime  in  the  item  of  customs  duties;  and 
the  expenditure  is  very  differently  distributed.  Lotteries  which 
were  an  important  source  of  revenue  under  Spain  were  abolished 
under  the  Republic.  The  debt  resting  on  the  colony  in  1895 
(a  large  port  of  it  as  a  result  of  the  war  of  1868-1878,  the  entire 
cost  of  which  was  laid  upon  the  island,  but  a  part  as  the  result 
of  Spain's  war  adventures  in  Mexico  and  San  Domiitgo,  home 
loans,  &c.)  was  officially  stated  at  (168,500,000.  The  attain- 
ment of  independence  freed  the  island  from  this  debt,  and  from 
enormous  contemplated  additions  to  cover  the  expense  incurred 
by  Spain  during  the  last  insurrection.  The  debt  of  the  Republic 
in  April  1908  was  $48,146,585,  including  twenty-seven  millions 
which  were  assumed  in  190a  for  the  payment  of  the  army  of 
independence,  four  for  agriculture,  and  four  for  the  payment  of 
revolutionary  debts,  and  $2,196,585,  representing  obligations 
assumed  by  the  revolution's  representative  in  the  United  States 
during  the  War  of  Independence.  United  States  and  British 
investments,  always  important  in  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures of  the  island,  greatly  increased  following  1898,  and  by 
1908  those  of  each  nation  were  supposed  to  exceed  considerably 
$100,000,000. 

.4  re Aaeo/ogy.— Archaeological  study  in  Cuba  has  been  limited, 
and  has  not  produced  results  of  great  importance.  Almost 
nothing  is  actually  known  of  prehistoric  Cuba;  and  a  few  skuUs 
and  implements  are  the  only  basis  existing  for  conjecture.  Very 
httle  also  is  known  as  to  the  natives  who  inhabited  the  island 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  They  were  a  tall  race  of  copper 
hue;  fairly  intelligent,  mild  in  temperament,  who  lived  in  poor 
huts  and  practised  a  limited  and  primitive  agriculture.  How 
numerous  they  were  when  the  Spaniards  first  came  among 
them  cannot  be  said;  undoubtedly  tradidon  has  greatly  ex- 
aggerated their  number.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
practically  extinct  by  1550.  Even  in  the  19th  century  reports 
were  spread  of  communities  in  which  Indian  blood  was  supposedly 
still  plainly  dominant;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  competent 
scientists  who  have  investigated  such  rumours  has  been  that  at 
least  absolutely  nothing  of  the  language  and  traditions  of  the 
aborigines  has  survived. 

History. ^CuhtL  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  course  of 
his  first  voyage,  on  the  27th  of  October  1493.     He  died  believing 
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Cuba  was  part  of  a  continent.  In, 1508  Sebastian  de  Ocampo 
drcumnavigated  it.  In  1 5 1 1  Diego  Velazquez  began  the  conquest 
of  the  island.  Baracoa  (the  landing  point),  Bayomo,  Santiago 
dc  Cuba,  Puerto  Principe,  Sancti  Spiritua,  Trinidad  and  the 
original  Havana  were  all  founded  byi5i5.  Velazquez's  reputa- 
tion and  legends  of  wealth  drew  many  immigrants  to  the  island. 
From  Cubawent  the  expeditions  that  discovered  Yucatan  (1317), 
and  explored  the  shores  of  Mexico,  Hernando  Cort^s's  expedition 
for  the  invasion  of  Mexico,  and  dc  Soto's  for  the  exploration  of 
Florida.  The  last  two  had  a  pernicious  effect  on  Cuba,  draining 
it  of  horses,  money  and  of  men.  At  least  as  early  as  15:3  the 
African  slave  trade  was  begun.  In  1544  the  Indians,  so  far  as 
they  bad  not  succumbed  to  the  labour  of  the  mines  and  fields  to 
which  they  were  put  by  the  Spaniards,  were  proclaimed  emanci- 
pated. The  administration  in  the  16th  century  was  loose  and 
violent.  The  local  authorities  were  divided  among  themselves 
by  bitter  feud* — the  ecclesiasticaj  against  the  civil,  the  ayunla' 
mieiUo  against  the  governors,  the  administrative  officers  among 
themselves;  brigandage,  mutinies  and  intestinal  struggles  dis- 
turbed the  peace.  As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  Jamaica  Lo 
England,  the  population  of  Cuba  was  greatly  augmented  by 
Jamaican  immigrants  to  about  30,000  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century. 

The  activity  of  English  and  French  pirates  began  in  the  i6lh 
century,  and  reached  its  climax  in  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century. 
So  early  also  began  dissatisfaction  with  the  economic  regulations 
of  the  colonial  system,  even  grave  resistance  to  their  enforcement ; 
and  illicit  trade  with  privateers  and  foreign  colonies  had  begun 
long  before,  and  in  the  17th  and  iSlh  centuries  was  the  basis  of 
the  island's  wealth.  In  1763  Havana  was  captured  after  a  long 
resistance  by  a  British  force  under  Admiral  Sir  George  Pocock 
and  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  with  heavy  loss  to  the  besiegers. 
It  was  returned  to  Spain  the  next  year  in  exchange  for  the 
Floridas.  From  this  date  begins  the  modern  history  of  the  island. 
The  British  opened  the  port  to  commerce  and  the  slave  trade 
and  revealed  its  possibilities.  The  government  of  Spain,  begin- 
ning in  1764,  made  notable  breaches  in  the  old  monopolistic 
system  of  colonial  trade  throughout  America;  and  Cuba  received 
special  privileges,  also,  that  were  a  basis  for  real  prosperity. 
Spain  paid  increasing  attention  to  the  island,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  the  I^aws  of  the  Indies  many  decrees  intended 
to  stimulate  agriculture  and  commerce  were  issued  by  the 
rrown,  first  in  the  form  of  monopolies,  then  with  iacreased 
freedom  and  with  bounties.  Various  colonial  products  and  the 
slave  trade  were  favoured  in  this  way.  After  the  cessitm  of  the 
Spanish  portion  of  San. Domingo  to  France  hundreds  of  Spanish 
families  emigrated  to  Cuba,  and  many  thousand  more  immi- 
grants, mainly  French,  followed  them  from  the  entire  island 
during  the  revolution  of  the  blacks,  Most  of  them  settled  in 
Oriente  province,  where  their  names  and  blood  are  still  apparent, 
and  with  their  cafetales  and  sugar  plantations  converted  that 
region  from  neglect  and  poverty  to  high  prosperity. 

Under  a  succession  of  liberal  governors  (especially  Luis  de  las 
Casas,  1790-1796,  and  the  marqufs  de  Someruelos,  1759-1813), 
at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  and  the  first  part  of  the  igth, 
when  the  wars  in  Europe  cut  off  Spain  almost  entirely  from 
the  colony,  Cuba  was  practically  independent.  Trade  was 
comparatively  free,  and  worked  a  revolution  in  culture  and 
material  conditions.  General  Las  Casas,  in  particular,  left 
behind  him  in  Cuba  an  undying  memory  of  good  efforts.  Free 
commerce  with  foreigners — a  fact  after  1809 — was  definitely 
legalized  in  1818  (confirmed  in  1824).  The  state  tobacco 
monopoly  was  abolished  in  1817.  The  reported  populations 
by  the  (untrustworthy)  censuses  of  1774,  1792  and  1817  were 
161,670,  273,301  and  553,033-  Something  of  political  freedom 
was  enjoyed  during  the  two  terms  of  Spanish  constitutional 
government  under  the  constitution  of  1812.  The  sharp  division 
between  Creoles  and  peninsulars  (i.e.  between  those  born  in  Cuba 
and  those  born  in  Spain],  the  question  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States  or  possibly  to  some  other  power,  the  plotting  for 
independence,  all  go  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  century. 

Partly  because  of  political  and  sociaJ  divisions  thus  revealed, 


conspiracies  being  rife  in  the  decade  iSao-iSjo,  and  partly  as 
preparation  for  the  defence  against  Mexico  and  Colombia,  who 
throughout  these  same  years  were  threatening  the  island  with 
invasion,  the  captains-general,  in  1825,  received  the  powers  above 
referred  to;  which  became,  as  time  passed,  monstrously  in  dis- 
accord with  the  general  tendencies  of  colonial  government  and 
with  increasing  liberties  in  Spain,  but  continued  to  be  the 
spiritual  basis  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  island.  Among  the  governors 
of  the  19th  century  Miguel  Tacon,  governor  in  1834-1839, 
a  forcefiU  and  high-handed  soldier,  deserves  mention,  especially 
in  the  annals  of  Havana;  he  ruled  as  a  tyrant,  made  many 
reformsasregardedlaw  and  order,  and  left  Havana,  in  particular, 
full  of  municipal  improvements.  The  good  he  did  was  limited 
to  the  spheres  of  public  works  and  police;  in  other  respects 
his  rule  was  a  pernicious  influence  for  Cuba.  Politically  his  rule 
was  marked  by  the  proclamation  at  Santiago  in  1836,  without 
his  consent,  of  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1834;  he  repressed 
the  movement,  and  in  1837  the  deputies  of  Cuba  to  the  Cortes 
of  Spain  (to  which  they  were  admitted  in  the  two  earlier  con- 
stitutional periods)  n'ere  excluded  from  that  body,  and  it  was 
declared  in  the  national  constitution  that  Cuba  (and  Porto  Rico) 
should  be  governed  by  "  special  laws."  The  inapplicability 
of  many  laws  passed  for  the  Peninsula — all  of  which  under  a 
constitutional  system  would  apply  to  Cuba  as  to  any  other 
province,  unless  that  system  be  modified^ — was  indeed  notorious; 
and  Cuban  opinion  had  repeatedly,  through  official  bodies, 
protested  against  laws  thus  imposed  that  worked  injustice,  and 
had  pleaded  for  special  consideration  of  colonial  conditions. 
The  promise  of  "  special  laws  "  based  upion  such  consideration 
was  therefore  not,  in  itself,  unjust,  nor  unwelcome.  But  as  the 
colony  had  no  voice  in  the  Cortes,  while  the  "  special  laws  " 
were  never  passed  (Cuba  expected  special  fundamental  laws, 
reforming  her  government,  and  the  government  regarded  the 
old  I^ws  of  the  Indies  as  satisfying  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
stitution) the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  captains-general  remained 
quite  supreme,  under  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  colonial  dis- 
content be<;ame  stronger  and  stronger.  The  rule  of  Leopoldo 
O'Donnell  was  marked  in  1844  by  a  cruel  and  bloody  persecution 
of  negroes  for  a  supposed  plot  of  servile  war;  O'Donnell's 
acrions  being  partly  due  to  the  inquietude  that  had  prevailed 
for  some  years  over  the  supposed  machinations  of  English 
abolitionists  and  even  of  English  official  residents  in  the  island, 
and  also  over  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  supposed  annexation 
ambitions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

A  Cuban  internarional  question  had  arisen  before  1820. 
Spain,  the  United  States,  England,  France,  Colombia  and 
Mexico  were  all  involved  in  it,  the  first  four  continually.  In 
the  eighteen- fifties  a  strong  pro-slavery  interest  in  the  United 
States  advocated  the  acquisition  of  the  island.  One  feature  of 
this  was  the  "  Ostcnd  Manifesto  "  (see  Buchanan,  James), 
in  which  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  at  London,  Paris  and 
Madrid  declared  that  if  Spain  refused  a  money  oSer  for  the 
colony  the  United  States  should  seize  it.  Their  government 
gave  this  document  publicity.  The  Cuban  policy  of  Presidents 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  {during  1853-1861)  was  vainly  directed 
to  acquiring  the  island.  From  1849  to  1851  there  were  three 
abortive  filibustering  expeditions  from  the  United  States,  two 
being  under  a  Spanish  general,  Narciso  Lopez  (1798-1851). 
The  domestic  problem,  the  problem  of  discontent  in  the  island, 
had  become  acute  by  1850,  and  from  this  time  on  to  1868  the 
years  were  full  of  conflict  between  liberal  and  reactionary  senti- 
ment in  the  colony,  centreing  about  the  asserted  connivance 
of  the  captains-general  in  the  illegal  slave  trade  (declared  illegal 
after  1820  by  the  treaties  of  1817  and  1835  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain),  the  notorious  immorality  and  prodigal  wastefulness 
of  the  government,  and  the  selfish  e^loitation  of  the  colony 
by  Spaniards  and  the  Spanish  government.  From  early  in  the 
19th  century  there  had  always  been  separatists,  reformists  and 
represslonists  in  the  island,  but  they  were  individuals  rather  than 
groups.  Thelast  were  peninsulars,  the  others  mainly  Creoles,  and 
among  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  latter  the  separatists  gradually 
gained  increasing  support. 
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An  ineflective  and  extremely  corrupt  administration,  a  grave 
economic  condition,  aew  and  heavy  taxes,  military  repression, 
recurring  heavy  deficits  in  the  budget,  adding  to  a  debt  (about 
$150,000,000  in  i868)  already  very  large  and  burdensome,  and 
the  complete  fiasco  of  the  junta  of  inquiry  of  Cuban  and  Porto 
Rican  representatives  which  met  in  Madrid  in  1866-1867 — nU 
were  important  influences  favouring  the  outbreak  of  the  Ten 
Years'  War.  Among  those  who  waged  the  war  were  men  who 
fought  to  compel  reforms,  others  who  fought  for  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  others  who  fought  for  independence. 
The  reformists  demanded,  besides  the  correction  of  the  above 
evils,  action  against  slavery,  assimilation  of  rights  between 
peninsulars  and  Creoles  and  the  practical  recognition  of  equality, 
e.;.  in  the  matter  of  office-holding,  a  grievance  centuries 
old  in  Cuba  as  in  other  Spanish  colonies,  and  guarantees  of 
personal  liberties.  The  separatbts,  headed  by  CaHos  Manuel 
de  C£spedes  (1819-1874),  a  wealthy  planter  who  proclaimed 
the  revolution  at  Yara  on  the  loth  of  October,  demanded 
the  same  reforms,  including  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  with  indemnity  to  owners,  and  the  grant  of  free  and 
tmiversal  suffrage.  War  was  confined  throughout  the  ten  years 
almost  wholly  to  the  E,  provinces.  The  policy  of  successive 
captains-general  was  alternately  uncompTombingly  repressive 
and  conciliatory.  The  Spanish  volunteers  committed  horrible 
excesses  in  Havana  and  other  places;  the  rebels  also  burned 
and  killed  indiscriminatingly,  and  the  war  became  increasingly 
cruel  and  sanguinary.  Intervention  by  the  United  States 
seemed  probable,  but  did  not  come,  and  after  alternations  in 
the  fortunes  of  war,  Martinez  Campos  in  January  1878  secured 
the  acceptance  by  the  rebels  of  the  convention  (pacto)  of  Zanjfin, 
which  promised  amnesty  for  the  war,  liberty  to  slaves  in  the 
rebel  ranks,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  reforms  in  government,  and 
colonial  autonomy.  A  small  rising  after  peace  (the  "  Little 
War  "  of  1S79-1880)  was  easily  repressed.  Gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  was  dcdared  by  a  law  of  the  13th  of  February  1880; 
definitive  abolition  in  1886;  and  in  1893  the  equal  dvil  status 
of  blacks  and  whites  in  all  respects  was  proclaimed  by  General 
Calleja.  There  is  no  more  evidence  to  warrant  the  wholly 
ekroneoua  statement  sometimes  made  that  emandpation  was  an 
economic  set-back  to  Cuba  than  could  be  gathered  to  support 
a  similar  statement  regarding  the  United  States.  ,  Coolie  importa- 
tlbn  from  China  had  been  stopped  in  1871. 

As  for  autonomy  and  political  reforms  it  has  already  been 
remarked  that  the  change  from  the  old  regime  was  only  super- 
ficial. The  Spanish  constitution  of  1876  was  proclaimed  in 
Cuba  in  i83i.  In  1878-1S95  political  parties  had  a  complex 
development.  Hie  Liberal  party  was  of  growing  radicalism, 
th6  Union  Constitutional  party  of  growing  conservatism;  and 
after  iSgj  a  Reformist  party  was  launched  that  drew  the  com- 
promisers and  the  waverers.  The  demands  of  the  Libends  were 
as  in  1868;  those  for  personal  and  property  rights  were  much 
more  definitely  stated,  and  among  explicit  reforms  demanded 
were  the  separation  of  civil  and  military  power,  general  recogni- 
tion of  adminbtrative  responsibility  under  a  colonial  autono- 
mous constitutional  regime;  also  among  economic  matters, 
customs  reforms  and  redproctty  with  the  United  States  were 
demanded.  As  for  the  representation  accorded  Cuba  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  as  a  rule  about  a  quarter  of  her  deputies  were 
Cuban-bom,  and  the  choice  of  only  a  few  autonomists  was 
allowed  by  those  who  controlled  the  elections.  Redprodty 
with  the  United  States  was  in  force  from  i8gi  to  r894  and  was 
extremely  beneficial  to  Cuba.  Its  cessation  greatly  increased 
disaffection. 

Discontent  grew,  and  another  war  was  prepared  for.  On 
the  23rd  of  February  1895  General  Calleja  suspended  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  The  leading  chiefs  of  the  Ten  Years' 
War  took  the  field  again — Mfctimo  G6mez,  Antonio  Macfio, 
Jose  Marti,  Caliito  Garda  and  others.  Unlike  that  war,  this 
was  carried  to  the  western  provinces,  and  indeed  was  fiercest 
tliere.  Among  the  military  means  adopted  by  the  Spaniards 
to  isolate  their  foe  were  "  trochas  "  (i.e.  entrenchments,  barb- 
wire  fences,  and  lines  of  block-houses)  across  the  narrow  parts  of 


the  island,  and  "  reconcentradon  "  of  non-combatants  in  camps 
guarded  by  the  Spanish  forces.  The  latter  measure  produced 
extreme  sufiering  and  much  starvation  (as  the  reconcentrados 
were  largely  thrown  upon  the  charity  of  the  beggared  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  huddled).  In  October  1897  the 
Spanish  premier,  P.  M.  Sagasta,  announced  the  policy  of 
autonomy,  and  the  new  dispensation  was  proclaimed  in  Cuba 
in  December.  But  again  all  final  authority  was  reserved  to  the 
captain-general.  The  system  was  never  to  have  a  practical 
trial,  although  a  full  government  was  quickly  organized  under 
it.  The  American  people  had  sent  food  to  the  reconcentrados; 
President  McKinley,  while  opposing  recognition  of  the  rebels, 
affirmed  the  possibility  of  interveotion ;  Spain  resented  this 
attitude;  and  finally,  in  February  1898,  the  United  States 
battleship  "Maine"  was  blown  up — by  whom  will  probably 
never  be  known — in  the  harbour  of  Havana. 

On  the  loth  of  April  the  United  States  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  Spanish  troops  from  the  island.  War  followed  immedi- 
ately. A  fine  Spanish  squadron  seeking  to  escape  from  Santiago 
harbour  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  American  blockading 
force  on  the  3rd  of  July;  Santiago  was  invested  by  land  forces, 
and  on  the  15th  of  July  the  city  surrendered.  Other  operations 
in  Cuba  were  slight.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  the  10th 
of  December,  Spain  "  relinquished  "  the  island  to  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  its  inhabitants;  the  temporary  character  of 
American  occupation  being  recognized  throughout  the  treaty, 
in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the  American  declaration  of  war,  in 
which  the  United  States  diadaimed  any  intention  to  control  the 
island  except  for  its  pacification,  and  expressed  the  determination 
to  leave  the  island  thereupon  to  the  control  of  its  people.  Spanish 
authority  ceased  on  the  ist  of  January  1899,  and  was  followed  by 
American  "military"  'rule  (January  1,  1899-May  ao,  iQOi). 
During  these  three  years  the  great  majority  of  offices  were  filled 
by  Cubans,  and  the  government  was  made  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  military  control  to  which  the  colony  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Very  much  was  done  for  public  works,  sanitation, 
the  reform  of  administration,  civil  service  and  education.  Most 
notable  of  all,  yellow  fever  was  eradicated  where  it  bad  been 
endemic  for  centuries.  A  constitutional  convention  sat  at 
Havana  from  the  5th  of  November  1900  to  the  list  of  February 
1901.  "Die  provisions  of  the  document  thus  formed  have  already 
been  referred  to.  In  the  determination  of  the  relations  that 
should  subsist  between  the  new  republic  and  the  United  States 
certain  definite  conditions  known  as  the  Piatt  Amendment  were 
finally  imposed  by  the  United  States,  and  accepted  by  Cuba 
(izth  of  June  1901)  as  a  part  of  her  constitution.  By  these 
Cuba  was  bound  not  to  incur  debts  her  current  revenues  will 
not  bear;  to  continue  the  sanitary  administration  undertaken 
by  the  military  government  of  intervention;  to  lease  naval 
stations  (since  located  at  Bahia  Honda  and  Guantinamo)  to 
the  United  States;  and  finally,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
intervene,  if  necessary,  in  the  affairs  of  the  island  was  explidtly 
affirmed  in  the  provision,  "  TTiat  the  government  of  Cuba 
consents  that  the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to 
intervene  for  the  protection  of  Cuban  independence,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property  and  individual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States,  now  to  be  assumed  and  undertaken  by  the 
government  of  Cuba."  The  status  thus  created  is  very  excep- 
tional in  the  history  of  international  relations.  He  status  of 
the  Isle  of  Pines  was  left  an  open  question  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
but  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  it  (in  a  question  of  customs  duties)  to  be  a  part  of  Cuba, 
and  though  a  treaty  to  the  same  end  did  not  secure  ratification 
(1908)  by  the  United  States  Senate,  repeated  efforts  by  American 
residents  thereon  to  secure  annexation  to  the  United  States 
were  ignored  by  the  United  States  government. 

The  first  Cuban  congress  met  on  the  5th  of  May  190a,  pre- 
pared to  take  over  the  government  from  the  American  military 
authorities,  which  it  did  on  the  20th  of  May.  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma  (1835-1908)  became  the  first  president  of  the  Republic. 
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In  material  pro^Kiity  the  progress  of  the  island  from  1903  to  IQ06 
was  very  great;  but  in  its  politics,  various  social  and  economic 
elements,  and  political  habits  and  exam[des  of  Spauah  pro- 
venience that  ill  befit  a  democracy,  led  once  more  to  revolution. 
Congress  neglected  to  pass  certain  laws  which  were  required  by 
the  constitution,  and  which,  as  legaids  muoicipal  autonomy, 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  congressional  representation 
of  minority  parties,  were  intended  to  make  impossible  the 
abuses  of  ceDtralized  government  that  had  characterized  Spanish 
administration.  Political  parties  were  forming  without  very 
evident  basis  for  diSerences  outside  questions  of  political 
patronage  and  tlie  good  or  ill  use  of  power;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  laws  just  mentioned,  the  Moderates,  being  in  power,  used 
every  instrument  of  government  to  strengthen  their  hold  on 
office.  The  preliminaries  of  the  elections  of  December  1905  and 
March  1906  being  marked  by  frauds  and  injustice,  the  Liberals 
deserted  the  polls  at  those  elections,  and  instead  of  appealing 
to  judicial  tribunals  controlled  by  the  Moderates,  issued  a 
manifesto  of  revolution  on  the  aSth  of  July  1906.'  This  insurrec- 
tion rapidly  assumed  large  proportions.  The  government  was 
weak  and  lacked  moral  support  in  the  whole  island.  After 
repeated  petitions  from  President  Falma  for  intervention  by 
the  United  States,  commissioners  (William  H.  Taft,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  Robert  Bacon,  Acting  Secretary  of  State)  were  sent 
from  Washington  to  act  as  peace  mediators. 

All  possible  efforts  to  secure  a  compromise  that  would  preserve 
the  Repubhc  failed.  The  president  resigned  (on  the  aSth  of 
September),  Congress  dispersed  without  choosing  a  successes, 
and  as  an  alternative  to  anarchy  the  United  States  was  compelled 
to  proclaim  on  the  igth  of  September  190^  a  provisional  govern- 
ment,— to  last  "  long  enough  to  restore  order  and  peace  and 
public  confidence,"  and  hold  new  elections.  The  insurrectionists 
promptly  disbanded.  Government  was  maintained  under  the 
Cuban  flag, — the  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with  even 
the  United  States  remaining  in  outward  forms  unchanged; 
and  the  regular  forms  of  the  coostitutjon  were  scrupulously 
maintained  so  far  as  possible.  No  use  was  made  of  American 
military  force  save  as  a  passive  background  to  the  government. 
The  government  of  intervention  at  first  directed  its  main  effort 
simply  to  holding  the  country  together,  without  undertaking 
much  that  could  divide  public  opinion  or  seem  of  unpalatably 
foreign  impulse;  and  later  to  the  establishment  of  a  few  funda- 
mental laws  which,  when  intervention  ceased,  should  give  greater 
simplidty,  strength  and  stability  to  a  new  native  government. 
These  laws  strictly  defined  the  powers  of  the  president;  more 
dearly  separated  the  executive  departments,  so  as  to  lessee) 
friction  and  jealousies;  reformed  the  courts;  reformed  adminis.^ 
trative  routine;  and  Increased  the  strength  of  the  provinces 
at  the  expense  of  the  municipalities.  On  the  28th  of  January 
1909  the  American  administration  ceased,  and  the  Republic  was 
a  second  time  inaugurated,  with  General  Jos£  Miguel  Gomez 
(b.  1856),  the  leader  of  the  Miguelista  faction  of  the  Liberal  party, 
as  president,  and  Alfredo  Zayas,  the  leader  of  the  Zayista  faction 
of  the  same  party,  as  vice-president.  The  last  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  island  on  the  rst  of  April  1909. 

Authorities. — General  Description.— There  is  no  trustworthy 
nccnt  description.  The  best  books  are  E.  Pechardo,  Geopajia  de  fit 
ilia  de  Ct^  (4  torn.,  Havana,  1654) ;  M.  Radrif^ee-Ferrer,  Natvn^ 
lt*a  y  cmliaacidn  de  .  .  .  Cuba,  vol.  i.  (Madr)d,  1876).     See  alaa 


rvKio  catalog  Grisebachiani  (Havana,  1868);  and  flora  Cubana: 
emuneratio  nova  plantarum  Cubensium  (Havana,  1873);  F.  Poey  d 
at.,  Repertorio  fitie^-naturai  de  la  iila  de  Cuba  (a  vols.,  Havana, 
1865-186S),  and  F.  Poey,  Memorias  iobn  la  kitieria  maiMrai  dt  .  .  . 
Cuba  (3  torn.,  Havana,  1851-1860);  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  with  many 
collaborators,  Historia  Jisica,  palUiai  y  natural  de  .  .  .  Cuba  (Paris, 
1842-1851,   12  voIb. ;  issued  also  in  French;  vols.  3-12  bang  the 


*  In  the  preliminary  re^stratton  by  Moderate  offidaU  a  total 
electorate  was  registered  of  433,313, — about  30%  of  the  supposed 
population  of  the  island. 


"  HittoriaNatuTaI")Mno^o(thcAcademiadeCiencias  (Havana, 

1863-         ,  annual) ;  M.  Gomez  de  laMaza,  Koto  Habanera  fHavana, 

) ;  S.  A.  de  Morales,  Flora  arboricaia  de  Cuba  aflicada  (Havana, 

a,  only  part  published);  D.  H.  Segut,  Ojeado  sabre  la  fiorA 
ea  y  lAxtta  de  Cuba  (Havana,  1900);  J.  Gundlach,  Contribttcion 
A  la  enlomalogla  Cubana  (Havana,  1881);  J.  M.  Fernandez  yjimenes, 
Tralado  de  la  arioricullura  Cubana  (Havana,  1867). 

Geolo|^  andHinerala. — M.  F.  de  Caetro,"Pruebas  paleontologicas 
de  que  la  ida  de  Cuba  ha  eatado  unida  al  continento  americano  y  breve 
idea  de  su  constitudon  geologica,"  Bol.  Com.  MaPa  Ceol.  de  Esp.  vol. 
vuL  (1881),  pp.  357-373;  M.F.de  Castro  and  P.  Salterain  y  Legarra, 
"CroquisgeologicoaeIaisladeCuba,"iAuf.  vol.viii.  p[.vl.  (published 
with  vol.  xi.,  1884).  Many  artides  in  Anales  of  the  Academy: 
also,  R.  T.  Hill  in  Harvard  Cotlegt  Muuum  of  Cornparatwe  ZSotory, 
BuUelin,  voL  16,  pp.  243-288  (1805);  United  StaUs  Ceoloitcal 
Survey,  2Znd  Annual  Report,  1901,  C.  W.  Havea  el  al.,  "  Geological 
Reconnaissance  of  Cuba  ";  Cml  Report  of  General  Leonard  Wood, 

Sivernor  of  Cuba  (1902),  vol.  v.,  H,  C.  Brown,  "  Report  on  Mineral 
eaout^«s  of  Cuba.'' 

CUmato. — See  the  Bolelin  Qficial  de  la  Secrelaria  de  Agrieultura, 
and  publications  of  the  observatory  of  Havana.  Sanitation.— For 
conditions  1899-1902,  see  Civil  Reports  of  American  military 
eovemors.  For  conditions  since  1902  consult  the  Informe  liemuttt 
(1903-        )  of  the  Junta  Superior  de  Sanidad. 

AniCDltnre. — Consult  the  BcMin  above  mentioned,  publications 
of  the  Eatadon  Central  Agron6(nica,  and  cuirent  statistical  serial 
reports  of  the  treasury  department  (Hacienda)  on  natural  resources, 
live-stock  mteresta,  the  sugar  industry  (annual),  &c 

IndoatilM,  Commarci^  Commttniutkaii.— See  the  works  of  Sagra 
and  Pezuela.  For  conditioDS  about  1899  coosult  R.  P.  Porter 
(Special  CommiMOoner  of  the  United  States  covcrnment),  Industrial 
Cuba.  (New  York,  18^) ;  W.  J.  Claric,  Cammertial  Cuba  (New  York, 
1898);  r^MntaafforeigDcOoBMlar  agent*  in  Cuba;  and  the  statistical 
anniujs  of  the  Hacieoaa  on  foreign  commerce  aad  railways. 


iting  diacunions  of  them  can  be  found  in  UumbaUt's  Suay, 

Saco's  PapeUs  and  PczueU's  Diccionario.  See  UniUd  StaUs  Dtpart- 
tneni  <4  War,  Report  on  the  Census  c4  CtAa  1899  (Washington,  1849) ; 
U.S.  Biinau  ^  At  Cnutu,  Cuba:  Poputation,  Bistory  and  Sasomrut, 

iMaciiiBoii.— 6ec  dot  Reporit  of  the  Amerioan  military  govern- 
ment, 1899-1902;  United  States  commisMoner  of  education,  Report, 
1897-1896;  cnrrent  reports  in  Informt  del  ntperiiiienja»le  d* 
escndaadtCuba.  .  .  (Havana,  1903-  )•  On  Letters  and  Culture. 
— E.  Pechardo  y  Tapia,  Diocionario .  ,  .dt  vocet  Cuianaj  (Hftvaaa, 
iS$6,  4t^  ed..  187s.'  all  editions  with  many  errors);  Astonio 
Bachiller  y  Morales,  Apttntet  para  la  hUtoria  dt  ku  lelnu  y  de  la 
inOnteadn  pMiea  dt  Cuba  (3  torn.,  Havana,  1659-1861};  J.  M. 
Meatra,  De  htfiloMfia  ni  la  Habana  (Havana,  1862);  A.  Mitjaaa, 
Estudio  scbn  A  immmieiUo  eienHftet  y  littrarw  dt  Cwfcs  (Havana. 
1890);  biographiea  of  Vaiela  and  Lux  CabaUero  by  Rodrigues  (see 
below);  files  <A  La  Rtvitta  de  Cuba  (16  vols.,  Havana,  I877-1884) 
and  Id  Rtvisla  Cubana  (21  vols.,  Havaoa.  1883-189^.  The  litera- 
ture at  Travbl  Is  rich.  It  sufiices  to  mention  IMtrt  fntut,  Iht 
Hiaannah,  by  the  English  consul  (London,  iSsi);  E.  M.  MoMo, 
L'lledeCtibaiV'an^  1825):  D.  TurnbuU,  FrondlimlA*  H'Ml(LoldoA 
t&fO),  and  R.  R.  Madden.  The  Isiand  of  Cuba  (Londoi^  1853)— two 
very  important  books  regarding  slavery;  J.  B.-  Rosemond  de 
Beauvallon,  L'tk  de  Cuba  (Paris,  1844) :  ]■  G.  Taylor,  Tfie  Vmtt4 
Statu  and  Cuba  (London.  1851) ;  F.  Bremer,  The  Homes  ef  tie  New 
World  (2  vote:.  New  York.  1853);  M.  M.  Ballou.  Ihit<try  of  Cuba, 
or  Notts  of  a  TrateUtr  (Boston,  iSg^;  R.  H.  Dana,  To  Cuba  and 
Back  (Boston,  1859) ;  J.  von  Siven,  Die  Prrle  der  Antillen  (Leipzig, 
iSAih  A.C  N.  Gallenga.  The  PeaH  of  the  AniiiUs  (London,  1873); 
S.  Hazard,  Cuba  vnth  Pen  and-  Pencil  (Hartfonl,  Conn.,  1873); 
H.IHroB,£.7/*dsC«ia  (Paris.  1S76).  Of  later  books,  F.  Matthews, 
The  IfewBam  Cuba  (New  York,  1899};  R.  Davey,  Cuba  Paat  and 
Presenl  (London,  1898}.  Among  the  writers  who  have  left  short 
"—  de  Cassagnac  (1844),  J.  J.  A.  Amp^ 
.  ,  ,  :.  A.  Fr^e  (1888) 
ration. — Consult  the  literature  of  hiatory  and  colraial 
reform  given  below.  Also:  Loandro  Garda  y  Graeitena,  Cuta  dd 
empteado  de  hacienda  (Havana,  i860),  with  very  valuable  historical 
data;  Carlos  de  Sedanoy  Cruzat,  Cuba  dtsde  iSso  i  18^3.     Colecdoa 
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Qudpo,  Informt 

, , __  .ipoblacion  Uanta  (Madrid,  184s);  Infor- 

tnaaon  sobre  reformas  en  Cuba  y  Puerto  Rico  celebrada  en  Madrid  en 
1866  y  67  por  los  representcntes  de  ambas  islas  (2  torn.,  New  York, 
1867;  and  ed..  New  York,  1877):  and  the  Diccionario  of  Peiuela. 
These,  with  the  works  of  Saco,  Sagra,  Arango  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt's  work,  Bssai  poUtioue  sur  I'tle  de  Cuba  (2  vols.,  Paris 
1826;  Spanish  editions,  i  vol.,  Paris.  1827  and  1840;  English  trans- 
lation by  J.  S.  Thrasher,  with  interpolations.  New  York,  1856), 
are  indispensable.  For  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  l8th  century, 
Fran,  de  Arango  y  ParreBo,  Obras  (2  torn.,  Havana,  t888).  For 
later  conditions,  £.  Valdes  I>aminKuei,  Los  Antipios  Dipilados  dt 
CaAa  (Havana,  1870);  B.  Huber,  Aperfu  statistigue  de  I'tie  de  Cuba 
(Paris,  1S26);  Humboldt;  Sagra,  vols.  i-3  of  the  book  cited  above, 
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being  the  HistoriaJUica  y  political  and  also  the  earlier  work  on  which 
they  are  based,  ftisloria  econdmica-potilita  y  estadislica  de  .  .  . 
Cuba  (Havana,  1831);  treatises  on  administrative  law  in  Cuba  by 

J.  M,  Morilla  (Havana,  1847 ;  snd  ed,,  1865,  2  vols.)  and  A.  Covin 
3  vols.,  Havana,  1882-1883);  A.  S,  Rowan  and  M,  M.  Ramsay, 
The  Island  of  Cuba  (New  York,  1896);  CoUccion  de  reaiti  ordenes, 
deailos  y  disposictones  (Havana,  serial,  1857-1898);  Sfanish  RvU 
in  Cuba.  Laws  Governing  the  Island.  Reviews  Pubtisked  by  the 
Colonial  QSUe  in  Madrid  .  .  .  (New  York,  for  the  Spanish  legation, 
1S96};  and  compilations  of  Spanish  colonial  laws  listed  under 
article  Indies,  Laws  of  the.  On  the  new  Republican  regime: 
Gaceta  Oficial  (Havana,  1903-  ) ;  reports  o(  departments  of 
covemment;  M.  Romero  Palafox,  Agenda  de  la  repubiica  de  Cuba 
(Havana,  1905).     See  also  the  CinU  Reports  of  the  United  States 

military   go        '     "     »— ->-    '-    -->-      -=—     i. --.i 

Washington 
1901-1902). 

HIstory.^The  works  (see  above)  of  Sap^,  Humboldt  and  Arango 
are  indispensable;  also  those  of  Francisco  Calcagno,  Diccionario 
bioirdSco  Ci^ano  (ostensibly.  New  York,  187S};  Vidal  Morales  y 
Morales,  Inidadores  v  brimeros  mdrtires  de  la  revolvcidn  Cubana 
(Havana,  I901);  jos6  Ahumada  y  Centuri6n,  Memoria  hislSrica 
polttica  de  .  .  ,  Cuba  (Havana.  iS;;4);  Jacobo  de  la  Pezuela, 
Diccionaria  geogrdJUo-esladistico-hislMco  de  .  .  .  Cuba  (4  torn.. 
Madrid,  1863-1866);  Historia  de  .  .  .  Cuba,  (4  torn.,  Madrid, 
186S-1878;  supplanting  his  Ensayo  kislSrico  de  ,  .  .  Cuba,  Madrid 
and  New  York,  1842}:  and  J096  Antonio  Saco,  Obras  (2  vols.,  New 


up.  cit.  above,  vol.  3  (Madrid,  1S88) ;  P.  G.  Guit^ras,  Historia  de 
,  .  .  Cwio  (2  vols..  New  York,  1865-1866).  Of  great  value  is  J. 
Zaia^oza,   Las   Iniurractiones   en  Cuba.     Apicntespara  la  kislona 


Ultramar  (series  2,  vols,  i,  4,  6,  Madrid,  1885-1800).  On 
archaeology,  N.  Fort  y  Roldan.  C«6a  indigena  (Madrid.  1881); 
M.  Rodriguez  Ferrsr  (see  above);  and  especially  A.  Bachiller  y 
Morales,  Cuba  primitiva  (Havana,  1883).  For  the  history  of  the 
Cuban  international  protnem  consult  jost  Isnacio  Rodriguea,  Idea 
de  ta  anexionde  ia  isla  de  Cuba  d  hi  Eslados  Vnidos  de  America 
(Havana,  igoo),  and  J.  M.CaWahan,  Cuba  and  Iniernatitmal  Relations 
(Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  1S98),  which  supfdement 
each-other.     On  the  domestic  reform  problem  there  ' 


Bosguejt    _ .  ..,.,.,. 

i»53-i853):  D.  A.  Galiano,  Cuio  en  iSiS  (Madrid.  1859);  Joat  dt 
la  Concha,  twice  Captain-Ceneral  of  CuDa,  Memorias  seore  a  estade 

ritito,  gobierno  y  admiwislracion  de  .  .  .  Cuba  (Madrid,  18J3; 
Lopez  de  Letona,  Isla  de  Cuba,  refiexiones  (Madrid,  1856):  F,  A. 
Conte,  Aipiraciones  del  parlido  liberal  de  Cuba  (Havana,  1892): 
P.  Vallente.  Rfformes  dans  Us  Ues  de  Cuba  et  de  Porlo  Rico  (Paris, 
1869);  C,  de  Sedano,  Cuba:  Estudios  politieos  (Madrid,  1872); 
H.  H.  S.  Almes.  History  of  Slaeery  in  Cuba.  isii~tS6S  (New  York, 
1007);  F.  Armas  y  Clspedes,  De  ia  escUmiMd  en  Cuba  (Madrid, 
1866),  and  K^m*n '"'""- J-'"-  ■<  "  -       - 

R.  Cabrera,  Cubay 


1866),  and  Rfgimen  poltttco  dt  las  Aniillas  EspaHoias  (Palma.  1882) ; 
R.  Cabrera,  Cubay  sus  Jueces  (Havana,  1S87 ;  9th  ed.,  Philadelphia, 
1895;  8th  ed-  inEnelish,  C«Aoaiirf(A«Ca6a«j,  Philadelphia,  1896); 


P.  de  Alzola  y  Minondo,  El  Problema  Cubano  (Bilbao,  .  , 
works  by  R.  M.de  Labra,  including  La  Cuestion  social  en  las  Antitlai 
Espanclai  (Madrid,  1874),  Sislemai  coloniales  (Madrid,  1874).  Ac; 
R.  Montoro,  Discursos  .  .  ,  1878-1893  (Philadelphia,  1894);  Labra 
et  al.,  El  ProbUma  colonial  conltmpordnea  (2  vols.,  Madrid,  1894); 
articles  by  Em.  Castelar  tt  al.,  in  Spanish  reviews  (1895-1898), 
On  the  period  since  1899  the  best  two  books  in  Englisn  are  C.  M. 
Pepper,  To-ntorrou  in  Cuba  (New  York,  1899);  A.  G.  Robinson, 
Cuba,  and  the  InUrventicn  (New  York,  1905).  (P.  S.  P.) 

CUBE  (Gr.  ti&ot,  a  cube),  in  geometry,  a  solid  bounded  by 
six  equal  squares,  so  placed  that  the  angle  between  any  pair  of 
adjacent  faces  is  a  right  angle.  This  solid  played  an  all-important 
part  in  the  geometry  and  cosmology  of  the  Greeks.  Plato 
(Timaeui)  described  the  figure  in  the  folloyring  terms:—"  The 
isosceles  triangle  which  has  its  vertical  angle  a  right  angle  .  .  . 
combined  in  sets  of  foijr,  with  the  right  angles  meeting  at  the 
centre,  form  a  single  square.  Six  of  these  squares  joined  together 
formed  eight  solid  an^es,  each  produced  by  three  plane  right 
angles:  and  the  shape  of  the  body  thus  formed  was  cubical, 
having  six  square  planes  for  its  surfaces."  In  his  cosmology 
Plato  assigned  this  solid  to  "  earth,"  for  "  '  earth '  is  the  least 
mobile  of  the  four  (elements^ — '  fire,' '  water,'  '  air  '  and  '  earth  ') 
and  most  plastic  of  bodies:  and  that  sulwtance  must  possess 
this  nature  in  the  highest  degree  which  has  its  bases  most  stable." 
The  mensuration  of  the  cube,  and  its  relations  to  other  geometrical 


solids  are  treated  in  the  article  Polyhedkon  ;  in  the  same  article 
are  treated  the  Archimedean  solids,  the  truncated  and  snub- 
cube;  reference  should  be  made  to  the  article  Crystallocbaphy 
for  its  significance  as  a  crystal  form. 

A  famous  problem  concerning  the  cube,  namely,  to  construct 
a  cube  of  twice  the  volume  of  a  given  cube,  was  attacked  with 
great  vigour  by  the  Pythagoreans,  Sophists  and  Platonists. 
It  became  known  as  the  "  Delian  problem  "  or  the  "  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,"  and  ranks  in  historical  importance 
with  the  problems  of  "  trisecting  an  angle  "  and  "  squaring  the 
circle."  The  origin  of  the  problem  is  open  to  conjecture.  TTie 
Pythagorean  discovery  of  "  squaring  a  square,"  i.e.  constructing 
a  square  of  twice  the  area  of  a  given  square  (which  follows  as  a 
corollary  to  the  Pythagorean  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
viz.  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  sides),  may  have  suggested  the  strictly  analogous  problem 
of  doubling  a  cube.  Eratosthenes  {c.  zoo  B.C.),  however,  gives  a 
picturesque  ori^n  to  the  problem.  In  a  letter  to  Ptolemy 
Eucrgetes  he  narrates  the  history  of  the  problem.  The  Delians, 
suffering  a  dire  pestilence,  consulted  their  oracles,  and  were 
ordered  to  double  the  volume  of  the  altar  to  their  tutelary  god, 
Apollo.  An  altar  was  built  having  an  edge  double  the  length  of 
the  original;  but  the  plague  was  unabated,  the  oracles  not  having 
been  obeyed.  The  error  was  discovered,  and  the  Delians  applied 
to  Plato  for  his  advice,  and  Plato  referred  them  to  Eudoxus. 
This  story  is  mere  fable,  for  the  problem  is  far  older  than  Plato, 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  (c.  430  B.C.),  the  discoverer  of  the  square 
of  a  lune,  showed  thatthe  problem  reduced  to  the  determination 
of  two  mean  propwrtionals  between  two  given  tines,  one  of  them 
being  twice  the  length  of  the  other.  Algebraically  expressed, 
if  X  and  y  be  the  required  mean  proportionals  and  a,  ao,  the  lines, 
we  have  a:x::x:y::y:  ia,  from  which  it  follows  that  x^=3{fi. 
Although  Hippocrates  could  not  determine  the  proportionals, 
his  statement  of  the  problem  in  this  form  was  a  great  advance, 
for  it  was  perceived  thai  the  problem  of  trisecting  an  angle  was 
reducible  to  a  similar  form  which,  in  the  language  of  algebraic 
geometry,  is  to  solve  geometrically  a  cubic  equation.  According 
to  Proclus,  a  man  named  Hippias,  probably  Hippias  of  Elis 
(r.  460  B.C.),  trisected  an  angle  with  a  mechanical  curve,  named 
the  quadratrix  {q.v.).  Archytas  of  Tarentum  (c.  430  B.C.)  solved 
the  problems  by  means  of  sections  of  a  half  cylinder;  according 
to  Eutocius,  Menaechmus  solved  them  by  means  of  the  inter- 
sections of  conic  sections;  and  Eudoxus  also  gave  a  solution. 

AH  these  solutions  were  condemned  by  Plato  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  mechanical  and  not  geometrical,  i.e.  they  were 
not  effected  by  means  of  drcles  and  lines.  However,  no  proper 
geometrical  solution,  in  Plato's  sense,  was  obtained;  in  fact 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  that,  with  such  a  restriction,  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  The  pursuit  of  mechanical  methods 
furnished  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  mechanical  loci,  for  example, 
the  locus  of  a  point  carried  on  a  rod  which  is  caused  to  move 
according  to  a  definite  rule.  Thus  Nicomedcs  invented  the 
conchoid  [q.v.);  Diodes  the  cissoid  {q.v.);  Dinostratus  studied 
the  quadratrix  invented  by  Hippias;  all  these  curves  furnished 
solutions,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  triscctrix,  a  special  form  of 
Pascal's  limafon  (q.v.).  These  problems  were  also  attacked  by 
the  Arabian  matbematicians;  Tobit  ben  Korra  (836-901)  is 
credited  with  a  solution,  while  Abul  Gud  solved  it  by  means  of  a 
parabola  and  an  equilateral  hyperbola.  ■ 

.  In  algebra,  the  "  cube  "  of  a  quantity  is  the  quantity  multiplied 
by  itself  twice,  *,e.  if  a  be  the  quantity  aXaX(i(  — a*)  is  its  cube. 
Similarly  the  "  cube  root  "  of  a  quantity  is  another  quuitity 
which  when  multiplied  by  itself  twice  gives  the  original  quantity; 
thus  a^  is  the  cube  root  of  a  (see  Asithuexic  and  Algebra). 
A  "  cubic  equation  "  is  one  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  is  the  cube  (see  Equation)  ;  similarly,  a  "  cubic  curve  " 
has  an  equation  containing  no  term  of  a  power  higher  than  the 
third,  the  powers  of  a  compound  term  being  added  together. 

In  mensuration.  "  cubature  "  ia  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
volume  of  a  solid;  the  word  is  parallel  with  "  quadrature,  "  to  de- 
termine the  area  of  a  surface  (see  Mensuration;  iNnMITESTMAl 
Calculus). 
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CUBEBS  (Aiab.  kab4bah),  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  pepper 
(Piper),  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Piperaccae.  The  cubeba 
of  phamacy  are  produced  by  Piper  Cubeba,  a  climbing  woody 
shrub  indigenous  to  south  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  and  Java.  It  has  round,  ash-coloured,  smooth  branches; 
lanceolate,  or  ovate-ohlong,  somewhat  leathery,  shining  leaves, 
4  to  6)  in.  long  and  i}  to  3  in.  broad.  Male  aad  female  &>wers 
are  borne  on  distinct  plants.  The  fruits  are  small,  globose,  about 
i  in.  in  diameter,  and  not  so  large  as  white  pepper;  their  con- 
tracted stalk-like  bases  are  between  i  and  )  in.  in  length;  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  of  them  are  borne  upon  a  common  stem.  The 
cubeb  is  cultivated  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  the  fruits  are  gathered 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  carefully  dried.  CommerciaJ  cubebs 
consist  of  the  dried  berries,  usually  with  their  staiks  attached; 
the  pericarp  is  greyish-brown,  or  blackish  and  wrinkled;  and 
the  seed,  when  present,  is  hard,  white  and  oily.  The  odour  of 
cubebs  is  agreeable  and  aromatic;  the  taste,  pungent,  acrid, 
slightly  bitter  and  persistent.  About  15%  of  a  volatile  oil  is 
obtained  by  distilling  cubebs  with  water;  after  rectification 
with  water,  or  on  keeping,  this  deposits  rhombic  crystals  of 
camphor  of  cubebs,  CuHmO;  cubebene,  the  hquid  portion,  has 
the  formula  CuHm.  Cubebin,  CHi[0]iCaJi-CH:CHCHiOH, 
is  a  crystalline  substance  existing  in  cubebs,  discovered  by 
Eugene  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  in  1839;  it  may  be  prepaj'ed 
from  cubebene,  or  from  the  pulp  left  after  the  distillation  of 
the  oil.  The  drug,  along  with  gum,  fatty  oils,  and  malates  of 
magnesium  and  calcium,  contains  also  about  1%  of  cubebic 
acid,  and  about  6%  of  a  resin. 

l^e  dose  of  the  fruit  is  30  to  60  grains,  and  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia contains  a  tincture  with  a  dose  of  }  to  i  diachm.  The 
volatile  oil — oleum  cubebae — is  also  official,  and  is  the  form  in 
which  this  drug  is  most  commonly  used,  the  dose  being  5  to  lo 
minims,  which  may  be  suspended  in  mucilage  or  given  after 
meals  in  a  cachet.  The  drug  has  the  typical  actions  of  a  volatile 
oil,  but  exerts  some  of  them  in  an  exceptional  degree.  Thus  it 
is  liable  to  cause  a  cutaneous  erythema  in  the  course  of  its 
excretion  by  the  skin;  it  has  a  marked  diuretic  action;  and  it  is 
a  fairly  efficient  disinfectant  of  the  urinary  passages.  Its  adminis- 
tration causes  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  a  salt  of  cubebic 
acid  which  is  precipitated  by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  therefore 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  albumin,  when  these  two  most  common 
tests  for  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  are  applied.  Cubebs  is 
frequently  used  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  for  asthma,  chronic 
pharyn^tis  and  hay-fever.  A  small  percentage  of  cubebs  is 
also  commonly  included  in  lozenges  designed  for  use  in  bronchitis, 
in  which  the  antiseptic  and  expectoral  properties  of  the  drug 
are  useful.  But  the  most  important  therapeutic  application  of 
this  drug  is  in  gonorrhoea,  where  its  antiseptic  action  is  of  much 
value.  As  compared  with  copaiba  in  this  connexion  cubebs  has 
the  advantages  of  being  less  disagreeable  to  take  and  somewhat 
less  likely  to  disturb  the  digestive  apparatus  in  prolonged 
administration.  The  introduction  of  the  drug  into  medicine  is 
supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  Arabian  physicians  in  the 
middle  ages.  Cubebs  were  formerly  candied  and  eaten  whole, 
or  used  ground  as  a  seasoning  for  meat.  Their  modem  employ- 
ment in  England  as  a  drug  dates  from  1815.  "  Cubebae  " 
were  purchased  in  1184  and  1285  by  Lord  Clare  at  zs.  3d.  and 
2S.  gd.  per  lb  respectively;  and  in  1307  i  lb  for  the  king's 
wardrobe  cost  gs.,  a  sum  representing  about  £3,  las.  in  present 
value  (Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture  and  Prices,  i.  627-628,  ii.  544)- 

A  closely  allied  species.  Piper  Clusii,  produces  the  African 
cubebs  or  West  African  black-pepper,  the  berry  of  which  is 
smoother  than  that  of  common  cubebs  and  usually  has  a  curved 
pedicel.  In  tie  14th  century  it  was  imported  into  Europe  from 
the  Grain  Coast,  under  the  name  of  pepper,  by  merchants  of 
Rouen  and  Lippe. 

CUBICLE  (Lat.  ci^nctilum),  a  small  chamber  containing  a 
couch  or  a  bed.  The  small  rooms  opening  into  the  atrium  of 
a  Pompeian  house  are  known  as  cubicula.  In  modern  English 
schools  "  cubicle  "  is  the  term  given  to  the  separate  small  bed- 
rooms into  which  the  dormitories  are  divided,  as  opposed  to  the 
system  of  large  open  dormitories. 


CUBITT,  TH0IIA8  (1788-1855),  English  builder,  was  born  at 
Buxton,  near  Norwich,  on  the  25th  of  February  1788.  Few  men 
have  exhibited  greater  aelf-rehance  in  early  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  successful  career.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was 
working  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  his  father  died,  and  he  tried 
to  better  his  position  by  going  on  a  voyage  to  India,  as  captain's 
joiner,  He  returned  to  London,  two  yearsafter,  in  the  possession' 
of  a  small  capital,  and  began  business  as  a  carpenter.  The  growth 
of  bis  establishment  was  steady  and  rapid.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  combine  several  trades  in  a  "  builder's  "  business;  and 
this  very  much  increased  his  success.  One  of  the  earlier  works 
which  gave  him  reputation  was  the  London  Institution  in  Fins- 
bury  Circus;  but  it  is  from  1824  that  the  vast  building  operations 
date  which  identify  bis  name  with  many  splendid  ranges  of 
London  houses,  such  as  Tavistock, Gordon,  fielgraveand  Lowndes 
Squares,  and  the  district  of  South  Belgravia.  While  these  ^nd 
similar  extensive  operations  were  in  progress,  a  financial  panic, 
which  proved  ruinous  to  many,  was  surmounted  in  his  case 
by  a  determined  spirit  and  his  integrity  of  character.  He  took 
great  intMcst  in  sanitary  measures,  and  published,  for  private 
circulation,  a  pamphlet  on  the  general  drainage  of  London,  the 
substance  of  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  a  letter  U> 
The  Times;  the  plan  he  advocated  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  conveyance  of  the  sewage  matter  some  distance  below 
London.  He  advocated  the  provision  of  open  spaces  in  the 
environs  of  London  as  places  of  public  recreation,  and  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  Battersea  Park,  the  first  of  the  people's 
parks,  Atalateperiodhereceived professionally  the  recognition 
of  royalty,  the  palace  at  Osborne  being  erected  after  his  designs, 
and  under  his  superintendence;  and  in  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  he  is  described  by  Queen  Victoria  as  one  "  than  whom 
a  better  and  kinder  man  did  not  exist."  In  i8ji,  although  he 
was  not  identified  with  the  management  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
he  showed  the  warmest  sympathy  with  its  objects,  and  aided  its 
projectors  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  profitable  investment 
of  their  surplus  funds,  Cubitt,  when  he  rose  to  be  a  capitalist, 
never  forgot  the  interests  and  well-being  of  his  workpeople. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  Builders'  Society  some  time 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  seat  Denbies,  near 
Dorking,  on  the  20th  of  December  1855. 

His  son,  George  Cubitt  (1828-  ),  who  had  a  long  and 
useful  parliamentary  career,  as  Conservative  member  for  West 
Surrey  (1860-1865)  »nd  Mid-Surrey  (1885-1892),  was  in  1891 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashcombe. 

CUBITT,  SIR  WILUAH  (1785-1861),  English  engineer,  was 
born  in  1785  at  Dilham  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was  a 
miller.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  ( 1 800-1804) 
as  3  joiner  and  cabinetmaker  at  Stalham,  he  became  associated 
with  an  agriculturai'machine  maker,  named  Cook,  who  resided 
at  Swanton,  In  1807  he  patented  self-regulating  sails  for  wind- 
mills, and  in  i8ia  he  entered  the  works  of  Messrs  Ransome 
of  Ipswich,  where  he  soon  became  chief  engineer,  and  ultimately 
a  partner.  Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  the  employment  of  criminals 
had  been  much  in  his  thoughts;  and  the  result  was  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  treadmill  about  i8r8.  In  1826  he  removed  to  Londou, 
where  he  gained  a  very  large  practice  as  a  civil  engineer.  Among 
his  works  were  the  O;tford  canal,  the  Birmingham  &  Liverpool 
Junction  Canal,  the  improvement  of  the  river  Severn,  the  Bute 
docks  at  Cardiff,  the  Black  Sluice  drainage  and  its  outfall  sluice 
at  Boston  harbour,  the  Middlesborough  docks  and  coal  drops 
in  the  Tees,  and  the  South-Eastem  railway,  of  which  he  was 
chief  engineer,  llie  Hanoverian  government  consulted  him 
about  the  harbour  and  docks  at  Harburg;  the  water-works 
of  the  city  of  Berlin  were  constructed  under  his  immediate 
superintendence;  he  was  asked  to  report  on  the  construction 
of  the  Paris  &  Lyons  railway;  and  he  was  consulting  engineer 
for  the  line  from  Boulogne  to  Amiens.  Among  his  later  works 
were  two  floating  landing  stages  at  Liverpool,  and  the  bridge 
forcarryingtheLondonturnpikeacrosstheMed  way  at  Rochester. 
In  1851,  when  he  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  he  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  connexion  with  the 
buildings  erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  the  exhibition  of  that  year. 
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He  retired  from  active  work  In  1858,  and  died  on  the  13th  of 
October  1861  at  his  house  on  Clapham  Common,  London. 
His  son,  Joseph  Cubitt  (1811-1873),  was  trained  under  him, 
and  was  engineer  of  various  railways,  including  the  Great 
Northern,  London,  Chatham  &  Dover,  and  part  of  the  London 
&  South-Westcm. 

CUCRUUNN  (Cackainn;  pronounced  "  Coohoollin  "),  the 
chief  warrior  in  the  Conchobar-Cuchulinn  or  older  heroic  (Ulster) 
cycle  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  his  origin  is  very  obscure.  The 
god  Lug  is  represented  as  having  been  swallowed  in  a  draught 
of  wine  by  his  mother  Dechtire,  sister  of  Conchobaj,  who  was 
king  of  Ulster.  Butitis  not  unlikely  that  this  story  was  invented, 
to  supersede  the  account  of  the  incestuous  tmion  of  Coacfaobar 
with  his  sister,  which  seems  to  be  hinted  at  on  various  occasions. 
Usually,  however,  he  is  styled  son  of  Sualdam,  an  Ulster  warrior 
who  plays  a  very  inferior  part  in  the  cycle.  His  earliest  name 
was  Setanta,  and  be  was  brought  up  at  Dun  Imbrith  (Louth). 
When  he  was  six  years  of  age  he  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Conchobar's  court  at  Emain  Macha  (Navan  Rath  near 
Armagh)  to  play  with  the  boys  there.  He  defeats  all  the  boys 
in  marvellous  fashion  and  is  received  as  one  of  their  number. 
Shortly  after  he  kills  Culann,  the  smith's  hound,  a  huge  watch-dog. 
The  smith  laments  that  all  his  property  is  of  no  value  now  that 
his  watchman  is  slain,  whereupon  the  young  hero  offers  to  guard 
his  domains  until  a  whelp  of  ^e  hound's  has  grown.  From  this 
the  boy  received  the  name  of  Cfl  Chulinn  or  Culann's  Hound. 
The  nest  year  Cuchulinn  receives  arms,  makes  his  first  foray, 
and  slays  the  three  sons  of  Necht,  redoubtable  hereditary  foes 
of  the  Ulstermen,  in  the  plain  of  Meath.  The  men  of  Ulster 
decide  that  Cuchidinn  must  marry,  as  all  the  women  of  Ireland 
are  in  love  with  him.  Chosen  envoys  fail  to  find  a  bride  worthy 
of  him  after  a  year's  search,  but  the  hero  goes  straight  to  Emer, 
the  daughter  of  Forgall  the  Wily,  at  Lusk  (county  Dublin). 
The  lady  is  promised  to  him  if  he  will  go  to  learn  chivalry  of 
Domnall  the  Soldierly  and  the  amazon  Scathach  in  Alba.  After 
enduring  great  hardf^ps  he  goes  through  the  course  and  leaves 
a  son  Connlaech  behind  in  Scotland  by  another  amazon,  Aife. 
On  his  return  he  carries  oS  and  weds  Kmer.  He  b  represented 
as  living  at  Dun  Delgan  (Dundalk) .  The  greatest  of  all  the  hero's 
achievements  was  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of  Ulster  against 
the  forces  of  Medb,  queen  of  Connaught,  who  had  come  to  carry 
off  the  famous  Brown  Bull  of  Cualnge  (Cooley).  The  men  of 
Ulster  were  all  suffering  from  a  strange  debility,  and  Cuchulinn 
had  to  undertake  the  defence  single-handed  from  November 
to  February.  This  was  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  cycle  contains  a  large  number  of  episodes,  such  as  the 
gaining  of  the  champion's  portion  and  the  tragical  death  by  the 
warrior's  hand  of  his  own  son  Connlaech.  When  he  was  twenty- 
seven  he  met  with  his  end  at  the  hands  of  Lugaid,  son  of  COiOi 
MacDaire,  the  famous  Munster  warrior,  and  the  children  of 
Calatin  D3na,  in  revenge  for  their  father's  death  (see  Celt: 
Irish  Literature). 

Medieval  Christian  synchronists  make  Cuchulinn's  death  take 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  regard  Cuchulinn  as  a  form  of  the  solar  hero,  as  some  writers 
have  done.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  his  wonderful  attributes  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  Irish  predilection  for  the  grotesque.  It  is  true 
that  Cuchulinn  seems  to  stand  in  a  special  relation  to  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann  leader,  the  god  Lug,  but  in  primitive  societies  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  ascribe  a  divine  parentage  to  men  who 
stand  out  pre-eminently  in  prowess  beyond  their  fellows. 

See  A.  Nutt,  Cuchulatnn,  the  Irish  Achilles  (London,  1900) ;  E. 
Hull,  The  CachuUin  Saga  (London,  i89iB).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

CUCKOO,  or  CtJCKow,  as  the  word  was  formerly  spelt,  the 
common  name  of  a  well-known  and  often-heard  bird,  the  Cuculus 
canorus  of  Linnaeus.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  more  frequently  called  gowk,  and  it  is  the  Gr.  Kinxui,  the 
Ital.  cuculo  or  cucco,  the  Fr.  coucou,  the  Ger.  Kuckuk,  the 
Dutch  iotkkoek,  the  Dan.  kukker  or  gjdg,  and  the  Swed.  glUe. 
The  oldest  English  spelling  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been 

No  single  bird  baa  perhaps  so  much  occupied  the  attention 


both  of  naturalists  and  of  those  who  are  not  naturahsts,  or  has 
had  90  much  written  about  it,  as  the  common  cuckoo,  and  of 
no  bird  perhaps  have  more  idle  tales  been  told.  Its  strange  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  most  people,  its  singular  habit 
of  entrusting  its  offspring  to  foster-parents  is  enou^  to  account 
for  much  of  the  interest  which  has  been  so  long  felt  in  its  history; 
but  this  habit  is  shared  probably  by  many  of  its  Old  World 
relatives,  as  well  as  in  the  New  World  by  birds  wbich  are  not 
in  any  degree  related  to  it.  The  cuckoo  is  a  summer  visitant 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  reaching  even  far  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  crossing  the  Mediterranean  from  its  winter  quarters 
in  Africa  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April.  Its  arrival 
is  at  once  proclaimed  by  the  peculiar  and  in  nearly  all  language* 
onomatopoeic  cry  of  the  cock — a  true  song  in  the  technical 
sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  confined  to  the  male  sex  and  to  the 
season  of  love.  In  a  few  days  the  cock  is  followed  by  the  hen, 
and  amorous  contests  between  keen  and  loud-voiced  suitors  are 
to  be  commonly  noticed,  until  the  respective  pretensions  of 
the  rivals  are  decided.  Even  by  night  they  are  not  silent;  but 
as  the  season  advances  the  song  is  less  frequently  heard,  and  the 
cuckoo  seems  rather  to  avoid  observation  as  much  as  possible, 
the  more  so  since  whenever  it  shows  itself  it  is  a  signal  for  all 
the  small  birds  of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  up  in  its  pursuit,  just 
as  though  it  were  a  hawk,  to  which  indeed  its  mode  of  flight 
and  general  appearance  give  it  an  undoubted  resemblance — a 
resemblance  that  misleads  some  into  confounding  it  with  the 
birds  of  prey,  instead  of  recognizing  it  as  a  harmless  if  not  a 
beneficial  destroyer  of  hairy  caterpillars.  Thus  pass  away  some 
weeks.  Towards  the  middle  or  end  of  June  its  "  plain-song  " 
cry  alters;  it  becomes  rather  hoarser  in  tone,  and  its  first 
syllable  or  note  is  doubled.  Soon  after  it  is  no  longer  heard  at  all, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  an  old  cuckoo  is  seldom  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Islands,  though  a  stray  example,  or  even,  but  very 
rarely,  two  or  three  In  company,  may  occasionally  be  seen  for 
a  month  longer.  Of  its  breeding  compararively  few  have  any 
personal  experience.  Yet  a  diligent  search  for  and  peering  into 
the  nests  of  several  of  the  commonest  little  birds—more  especially 
the  pied  wagtail(3f  otactUa/MgwJrM), the  titlark(^n/A«M^oten«'j), 
the  reed-wren  {Acroeephalus  streperus),  and  the  hedge-sparrow 
(Accentor  modularis) — will  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
egg  of  the  mysterious  stranger  which  has  been  surreptitiously 
introduced,  and  those  who  wait  till  this  egg  is  hatched  may  he 
witnesses  (as  was  Edward  Jenner  in  the  18th  century)  of  the 
murderous  eviction  of  the  rightful  tenants  of  the  nest  by  the 
intruder,  who,  hoisting  them  one  after  another  on  his  broad 
back,  heaves  them  over  to  die  neglected  by  their  own  parents, 
of  whose  solicitous  care  he  thus  becomes  the  only  object.  In 
this  manner  he  thrives,  and,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  country 
of  his  birth  his  wants  are  anxiously  supplied  by  the  victims  of 
his  mother's  dupery.  The  actions  of  his  foster-parents  become, 
when  he  is  full  grown,  almost  ludicrous,  for  they  often  have  to 
perch  between  his  shoulders  to  place  in  his  gaping  mouth  the 
delicate  morsels  he  is  too  indolent  or  too  stupid  to  take  from 
their  bills.  Eariy  in  September  he  begins  to  shift  for  himself, 
and  then  follows  the  seniors  of  his  kin  to  more  southern  climes. 
So  much  caution  is  used  by  the  hen  cuckoo  in  choosing  a  nest 
in  which  to  deposit  her  egg  that  the  act  of  insertion  has  been 
but  seldom  witnessed.  The  nest  selected  is  moreover  often  so 
situated,  or  so  built,  that  it  would  be  an  absolute  impossibility 
for  a  bird  of  her  size  to  lay  her  egg  therein  by  sitting  upon  the 
fabric  as  birds  commonly  do;  and  there  have  been  a  few 
fortunate  observers  who  have  actually  seen  the  deposition  of 
the  egg  upon  the  ground  by  the  cuckoo,  who,  then  taking  it  in 
het  bill,  introduces  it  into  the  nest.  Of  these,  the  earliest  in  Great 
Britain  seem  to  have  been  two  Scottish  lads,  sons  of  Mr  Tripeny, 
a  farmer  in  Coxmuir,  who,  as  recorded  by  Macgillivray  (Brit. 
Birds,  iii.  130,  151)  from  information  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Durham  Weir,  saw  most  part  of  the  operation  performed, 
June  34,  1838.  But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  on 
the  point  is  that  of  Adolf  Mtlller,  a  forester  at  Gtadenbach  in 
Darmstadt,  who  says  [Zoolog.  Garten,  1866,  pp.  374,  375)  that 
through  a  telescope  he  watched  a  cuckoo  as  she  lai jher  egg  on  a 
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bank,  and  then  conveyed  the  egg  in  her  bill  to  a  wagtail's  nest. 
Cuckoos,  too,  have  been  not  unfrequently  shot  as  they  were 
canying  a  cuckoo's  egg,  presumably  their  own,  in  their  bill, 
and  this  baa  probably  given  rise  to  the  vulgar,  bat  seemingjy 
groundless,  belief  that  they  suck  the  eggs  of  other  kinds  <^  birds. 
More  than  this,  Mr  G.  D.  Rowley,  who  had  much  experience  of 
cuckoos,  declares  (Ibis,  1865,  p.  186)  his  opinion  to  be  that  traces 
of  violence  and  of  a  scuffle  between  the  intruder  and  the  owneis 
of  the  nest  at  the  time  of  introducing  the  egg  often  appear, 
whence  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  cuckoo  ordinarily,  when 
inserting  her  egg,  excites  the  fury  (already  stimulated  by  her 
hawk-like  appearance)  of  the  owners  of  the  nest  by  turning  out 
one  or  more  of  the  eggs  that  may  be  abeady  laid  therein,  and  thus 
induces  the  dupe  to  brood  all  the  more  readily  and  more  strongly 
what  is  left  to  hei.  Of  the  assertion  that  the  cuckoo  herself 
takes  any  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  egg  she  has  foisted 
on  her  victim,  or  of  its  product,  there  is  no  good  evidence. 

But  a  much  more  curious  assertion  has  also  been  made,  and 
one  that  at  first  si^t  aj^iears  so  incomprehensibte  as  to  cause 
little  surprise  at  the  neglect  it  long  encountered.  To  this 
currency  was  first  given  by  Saleme  {L'Hisl.  not.  &c.,  Paris, 
1767,  p.  43),  who  was,  however,  hardly  a  believer  in  it,  and  it  b 
to  the  efiect,  as  be  was  told  by  an  inhabitant  of  Sologne,  that 
the  egg  of  a  cuckoo  resembles  in  colour  that  of  the  eggs  normally 
laid  by  the  kind  of  bird  in  whose  nest  it  is  placed.  In  1853  the 
same  notion  was  prominently  and  independently  brought  forward 
by  Dr  A.  C.  E.  Baldamus  {Naumatmia,  r853,  pp.  307-325),  and 
in  time  became  known  to  English  ornithologists,  most  of  whom 
were  naturally  sceptical  as  to  its  truth,  since  no  likeness  whatever 
is  ordinarily  apparent  in  the  very  familiar  case  of  the  blue-green 
egg  of  the  hedge-sparrow  and  that  of  the  cuckoo,  which  is  so 
often  found  beside  it.>  Dr  Baldamus  based  his  notion  on  a 
series  of  eggs  in  his  cabinet,'  a  selection  from  which  he  figured 
in  iUustration  of  his  paper,  and,  however  the  thing  may  be 
accounted  for,  it  seems  impossible  to  resist,  save  on  one  supposi- 
tion, the  force  fA  the  testimony  these  specimens  afford.  This  one 
supposition  is  that  the  eggs  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  the 
cuckoo,  and  that  they  are  only  exceptionally  large  examples 
of  the  eggs  of  the  birds  in  the  nests  of  which  they  were  found, 
for  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  some  such  abnormal  examples  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  But  it  is  well  known  that  abnormally 
large  eggs  are  not  only  often  deficient  in  depth  of  coknir,  but 
still  more  often  in  stoutness  of  shell.  Applying  these  rough 
criteria  to  Dr  Baldamus's  series,  most  of  the  specimens  stood 
the  test  very  well. 

There  are  some  other  considerations  to  be  urged.  For  instance, 
Herr  Braune,  a  forester  at  Greiz  in  the  principality  of  Reuss 
{Nawmannia,  Umt.  cil.  pp.  307,  313),  shot  a  hen  cuckoo  as  she 
was  leaving  the  nest  of  an  icterine  warbler  (Hypolois  tcteritta). 
In  the  oviduct  of  this  cuckoo  he  found  an  egg  coloured  very  like 
that  of  the  warbler,  and  on  looking  into  the  nest  he  found 
there  an  exactly  similar  egg,  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  had  just  been  laid  by  that  very  cuckoo.  Moreover,  Herr 
Grunack  (Joum.  fUr  Om.,  1873,  p.  454)  afterwards  found  one 
of  the  most  abnormally  coloured  specimens,  quite  unlike  the 
ordinary  egg  of  the  cuckoo,  to  contain  an  embryo  so  fully 
formed  as  to  show  the  characteristic  zygodactyl  feet  of  the  bird, 
thus  proving  unquestionably  its  parentage. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  numerous 
instances  In  which  not  the  least  similarity  can  be  traced — as  in 
the  not  uncommon  case  of  the  hedge-sparrow  already  mentioned, 
and  if  we  attempt  any  explanatory  hypothesis  it  must  be  one 
that  will  fit  all  round.  Such  an  explanation  seems  to  be  this. 
We  know  that  certain  kinds  of  birds  resent  interference  with 
their  nests  much  less  than  others,  and  among  them  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  hedge-sparrow  will  patiently  submit  to  various 
experiments.  She  will  brood  with  complacency  the  egg  of  a 
redbreast  {ErithaciK  ruhecula),  ao  unlike  her  own,  and  for  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary  may  even  be  colour-blind.     In  tlie  case 

^An  instance  to  the  contrary  has  been  recorded  by  Mr  A.  C. 
Smith  {,Zool«tist,  1873,  p.  3516)  on  Mr  Brine's  authority. 
*  This  series  was  seen  in  1861  by  the  writer. 


of  such  a  species  there  would  be  no  need  (A  anything  furth»  to 
ensure  success — the  terror  of  the  nest-owner  at  seeing  her  home 
invaded  by  a  hawk-like  giant,  and  some  of  her  treasures  tossed 
out,  would  be  enough  to  stir  her  motherly  feelings  so  de^y  that 
she  would  without  misgiving,  if  not  with  joy  that  Bomething 
had  been  ^ared  to  her,  resume  tlie  duty  of  incubation  so  soon 
as  the  danger  was  past.  But  with  other  species  it  may  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  differenL  Here  assimilation  of  the  introduced  egg 
to  those  of  the  rightful  owner  may  be  necessary,  for  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  Dr  Baldamus's  theory  as  to 
the  object  of  the  assimilation  being  to  render  the  cuckoo's  egg 
"less  easily  recognized  by  the  foster-parents  as  a  substituted 
one."  It  Is  espedalty  desirable  to  point  out  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  imagining  that  the  cuckoo,  or  any  other 
bird,  can  voluntarily  influence  the  colour  of  the  egg  she  is  about 
to  lay.  Over  that  she  can  have  no  control,  but  its  destination 
she  can  determine.  It  would  seem  also  impossible  that  a  cuckoo, 
having  laid  an  egg,  should  look  at  it,  and  then  decide  from  its 
appearance  in  what  bird's  nest  she  should  put  it.  That  the  coknir 
of  an  egg-shell  can  be  in  some  mysterious  way  afiected  by  the 
action  of  external  objects  on  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the 
mother  is  a  notion  too  wild  to  be  seriously  entertained.  Con- 
sequently, only  one  explanation  of  the  facta  can  here  be  suggested. 
Every  one  who  has  sufficiently  studied  the  habita  of  animals 
will  admit  the  influence  of  heredity.  That  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  of  each  cuckoo  most  commonly  putting  her  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  same  ^tecies  of  bird,  and  of  tliis  habit  being 
transmitted  to  her  posterity,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  violent 
supposition.  Without  attributing  any  wonderful  sagacity  to 
her,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  cuckoo  which  bad  once 
successfully  foisted  her  egg  on  a  reed-wren  or  a  titlark  should 
again  seek  for  another  reed-wren's  or  another  titlark's  neat  (as 
the  case  may  be),  when  she  had  another  egg  to  dispose  of,  and 
that  she  should  continue  her  practice  from  one  season  to  another. 
It  stands  on  record  {Zoologist,  1873,  p.  3648)  that  a  pair  of  wag- 
tails built  their  nest  for  eight  or  nine  years  running  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  spot,  and  that  in  each  of  those  years  they 
fostered  a  young  cuckoo,  while  many  other  cases  of  like  kind, 
though  not  perhaps  established  on  so  good  authority,  are  bdiieved 
to  have  happened.  Such  a  habit  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
hereditary,  so  that  the  daughter  of  a  cuckoo  which  always  put 
her  egg  into  a  reed-wren's,  titlark's  or  wagtail's  nest  would  do 
as  did  her  mother.  Furthermore  it  is  unquestionable  that, 
whatever  variation  there  may  be  among  the  eggs  laid  by  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness 
between  the  eggs  laid  by  the  same  individual,  even  at  the  interval 
of  many  years,  and  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  eggs 
of  the  daughter  would  nrare  or  less  resemble  those  of  her  mother. 
Hence  the  supposition  may  be  fairly  credited  that  the  habit  of 
laying  a  particular  style  of  egg  is  also  likely  to  become  hereditary. 
Combining  this  supposition  with  that  as  to  the  cuckoo's  habit 
of  using  the  nest  of  the  same  species  becoming  hereditary,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  requires  only  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  to  show  the  probability  of  this  principle  operat- 
ing in  the  course  of  time  to  produce  the  facts  asserted  by  the 
anonymous  Solognot  of  the  i8th  century,  and  by  Dr  Baldamus 
and  others  since.  The  particular  gens  of  cuckoo  which  inherited 
and  transmitted  the  habit  of  depositing  in  the  nest  of  any 
particular  species  of  bird  eggs  having  more  or  less  tesembleoce  to 
the  eggs  of  that  species  would  prosper  most  in  those  members 
of  the  gens  where  the  likeness  was  strongest,  and  the  other 
members  would  (ceteris  paritms)  in  time  be  eliminated.  As 
already  shown,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  species,  or  even 
all  individuals  of  a  species,  are  duped  with  equal  ease,  llie 
operation  of  this  kind  of  natural  selection  would  be  most  needed 
in  those  cases  where  the  species  are  not  easily  duped — that  is. 
In  those  cases  which  occur  the  least  frequently.  Here  it  is  we 
find  it,  for  observation  shows  that  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  deposited 
In  nests  of  the  red-backed  shrike  {Latiiw  eaUurio),  of  the  bunting 
{Ember^  miiiaria),  and  of  the  icterine  warbler  approximate  in 
their  colouring  to  eggs  of  those  ^Mcles — species  in  whose  nests 
the  cuckoo  rarely  (in  comparison  with  others)  deposits  egra. 
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Of  species  which  are  more  easily  duped,  such  as  the  hed^e- 
spanow,  mention  has  already  been  made. 

More  or  less  nearly  allied  to  the  British  cuckoo  are  many  other 
forms  of  the  genus  from  various  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  and  their 
islands,  while  one  even  reaches  Australia.  In  some  cases  the 
chief  difference  is  said  to  lie  in  the  diversity  of  voice — a  character 
only  to  be  appreciated  by  those  acquainted  with  the  living  birds, 
and  though  oi  course  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  this  distinc- 
tion, the  possibility  of  birds  using  different  "dialects"  according 
to  the  locality  they  inhabit  must  make  it  a  slender  specific 
diagnostic.  AH  these  forms  are  believed  to  have  essentially 
the  same  habits  as  the  British  cuckoo,  and,  as  regards  parasitism 
the  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  large  cuckoo  of  southern  Europe  and 
North  Africa  (CoccysUs  glandartus),  which  victimizes  pies  {Pica 
mauritanica  and  Cyanopica  cooki)  and  crows  {Corvus  comix). 
'lYue  it  is  that  an  instance  of  this  species,  commonly  known  as 
the  great  spotted  cuckoo,  having  built  a  nest  and  hatched  its 
young,  is  on  record,  but  the  later  observations  of  others  tend  to 
cast  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  ancient  report.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  eggs  of  this  bird  so  closely  resemble  thoae  of 
one  of  the  pies  in  whose  nest  they  have  been  found,  that  even 
expert  zoologists  have  been  deceived  by  them,  only  to  discover 
the  truth  when  the  cuckoo's  embryo  had  been  extracted  from 
the  supposed  pie's  egg.  This  species  of  cuckoo,  easily  distin- 
guishable by  its  large  size  and  long  crest,  has  more  than  once 
made  its  appearance  as  a  straggler  in  the  British  Isles.  Equally 
parasitic  are  many  other  cuckoos,  belonging  chiefly  to  genera 
which  have  been  more  or  less  clearly  defined  as  CacomatUis, 
Ckrysococcyx,  Eudyiucmis,  Oxylophus,  Poiypkasia  and  Swnictdus, 
and  inhabiting  pacts  of  the  Ethiopian,  Indian  and  Australian 
regions;'  but  there  are  certain  aberrant  forms  of  Old  World 
cuckoos  which  unquestionably  do  not  shirk  parental  responsi- 
bilities. Among  these  e^>ecially  are  the  birds  placed  in  or  allied 
to  the  genera  Centrgpus  and  Coua — the  former  having  a  wide 
distribution  from  Egypt  to  New  South  Wales,  living  much  on 
the  ground  and  commonly  called  lark-heeled  cuckoos;  the  latter 
bearing  no  English  name,  and  limited  to  the  island  of  Madagascar. 
These  build  a  nest,  not  perhaps  in  a  highly  finished  style  of 
architecture,  but  one  that  serves  its  end. 

Resp>ecting  the  cuckoos  of  America,  the  evidence,  though  it 
has  been  impugned,  is  certainly  enough  to  clear  them  from  the 
charge  which  attaches  to  so  many  of  their  brethren  of  the  Old 
World.  There  are  two  species  very  well  known  in  parts  of  the 
Uoited  States  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  (Coccyiui 
amtricoKus  and  C.  erylhrophikalmus),  and  each  of  them  has 
occasionally  visited  Europe.  They  both  build  nests — -remarkably 
small  structures  when  compared  with  those  of  other  birds  of 
their  size — and  faithfully  incubate  their  delicate  sea-green  eggs. 
In  the  south-western  states  of  the  Union  and  thence  into  Central 
America  is  found  another  curious  form  of  cuckoo  {Geococcyx) — 
the  chaparral-cock  of  northern  and  paisano  of  southern  settlers. 
The  first  of  these  names  it  takes  from  the  low  brushwood  (chap- 
arral) in  which  it  chiefly  dwelb,  and  the  second  is  said  to  be  due 
to  its  pheasant-like  (Jaisan  corrupted  into  paisano,  properly  a 
countryman)  appearance  as  it  runs  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  two  species  of  the  genus  was  formerly  described  as  a 
PhasioMus.  They  both  have  abort  wings,  and  seem  never  to  fly, 
but  run  with  great  r^dity.  Returning  to  arboreal  forms,  the 
genera  Neomorpkus,  Diplopterus,  Saurothera  and  Piaya  (the  last 
two  commonly  called  rain-birds,  from  the  belief  that  their  cry 
portends  rain)  may  be  noticed — all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Neotropical  region;  but  perhaps  the  most  curious  form  of 
American  cuckoos  is  the  ani  {Crotophaga) ,  of  which  three  species 
inhabit  the  same  region.  The  best-known  species  (C,  ant)  is 
fond  throughout  the  Antilles  and  on  the  opposite  continent. 
In  most  of  the  British  colonies  it  is  known  as  the  black  witch, 
and  is  accused  of  various  malpractices— it  being,  in  truth,  a 
perfectly  harmless  if  not  a  beneficial  bird.  As  regards  its  pro- 
pagation this  aberrant  form  of  cuckoo  departs  in  one  direction 

*  Evtdencetendstoshow  that  the  same  Is  to  be  said  of  the  curious 
cbannd-bill  (Scytiiropt  nma»-iu>Uandtaa),  thou^  absolute-  proof 
seems  to  be  wantingi 


from  the  normal  habit  of  birds,  forMvcrai  feraaleSj  unite  to  lay 
their  eggs  in  one  nest.  It  is  evident  that  incubation  is  carried 
on  socially,  since  an  intruder  on  approaching  the  rude  nest  will 
disturb  perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  its  sable  proprietors,  who,  loudly 
complaining,  seek  safety  either  in  the  leafy  branches  of  the  tra 
that  holds  it,  oc  in  the  nearest  available  covert,  with  all  the 
speed  that  their  feeble  powers  of  flight  permit.  (A.  N.) 

CUCKOO-SPIT,  a  frothy  secretion  found  upon  plants,  and 
produced  by  the  immature  nymphai  stage  of  various  plant-Iico 
of  the  familiar  Cercopidae  and  Jassidat,  belonging  to  the  homo- 
pterous  division  of  Uie  Hemiptera,  which  in  the  adult  condition 
are  sometimes  called  frog-hoppers. 

CDGUMBBR  (Cucumis  sattmts,  Pr.  concemhre,  0.  Fr.  cou- 
combre,  whence  the  older  English  spelling  and  pronunciation 
"  cowcumber,"  the  standard  in  England  up  to  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  i8th  century),  a  creeping  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Cucurbitaceae.  It  is  widely  cultivated,  and  originated  prob- 
ably in  northern  India,  where  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  affirms 
{Origin  of  Cidlivaied  Plants)  that  it  has  been  cultivated  for  at 
least  three  thousand  years.  It  spread  westward  to  Europe  and 
was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  under  the  name  vimos; 
it  did  not  read)  China  until  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  an  annual  with  a  rough  succulent  trailing  stem  and 
stalked  hairy  leaves  with  three  to  five  pointed  lobes;  the  stem 
bears  branched  tendrils  by  means  of  which  the  plant  can  be 
trained  to  supports.  The  ^lort-stalked,  bell-shaped  floweis  are 
unisexual,  but  staminatc  and  pistillate  are  borne  on  the  same 
plant;  the  latter  are  recognized  by  the  swollen  warty  green  ovary 
below  the  rest  of  the  flower.  The  ovary  develops  into  the 
"  cucumber  "  without  fertilization,  and  unless  seeds  axe  wanted, 
it  is  advisable  to  pinch  off  the  male  flowers. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  cucumber  in  cultivation, 
which  may  be  grouped  under  the  two  headings  (i)  forcing,  (i) 
field  varieties. 

1.  The  former  are  large-leaved  strong-growing  plants,  not 
suited  to  outdoor  culture,  with  long  smooth-iinded  fruit;  theie 
are  many  excellent  varieties  such  as  Telegraph,  Sion  House, 
duke  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  The  plants  are  grown  in  a  hot-bed 
which  is  prepared  towards  the  end  of  February  from  rich  stable 
manure,  leaves,  &c.  A  rich  turfy  loam  with  a  little  well-decom- 
posed stable  manure  forma  a  good  soil.  The  seeds  are  sown 
singly  in  rich,  sandy  soil  in  small  pots  early  in  February  and 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat.  After  they  have  made  one  or  two 
foliage-leaves  the  seedlings  are  transferred  to  larger  pots,  and 
ultimately  about  the  middle  of  March  to  the  hot-bed.  Each 
plant  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  mound  of  soil  about  a  foot  deep 
and  well  watered  with  tepid  water.  The  plants  should  be  weU 
watered  during  their  growing  period,  and  the  foliage  sprinkled 
or  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  In  bright  sunshine  the 
plants  are  lightly  shaded.  When  grown  in  frames  the  tops  of 
the  main  stems  are  pinched  off  when  the  stems  are  about  2  fL 
long;  this  causes  the  development  of  side  shoots  on  which  fruits 
are  borne.  When  these  have  produced  one  or  two  fruits,  they  are 
also  stopped  at  the  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  When  grown  in  green- 
houses the  vines  may  be  allowed  to  reach  the  full  length  of 
the  house  before  they  are  stopped.  To  keep  the  fruits  straight 
they  may  be  grown  in  cylindrical  glass  tubes  about  a  foot  long, 
or  along  narrow  wooden  troughs.  If  seeds  are  required  one  or 
more  female  flowers  should  be  selected  and  pollen  from  male 
flower  placed  on  their  stigmas. 

3.  The  outdoor  varieties  are  known  as  hill  or  ridge  cucumbers. 
They  may  be  grown  in  any  good  soil.  A  warm,  sheltered  spot  with 
a  south  aspect  and  a  mound  of  rich,  sandv  loam  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  placed  over  a  hot-bed  of  dung  and  leaves  is  recommended. 
The  mounds  or  ridges  should  be  4  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  one  plant 
is-placed  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  March 
in  light,  rich  soil  in  small  pots  with  gentle  heat.  The  seedlings 
are  repotted  and  well  hardened  for  planring  out  in  June.  The 
plants  must  be  well  watered  in  and,  until  estabhshed,  shaded  by 
a  hand-light  from  bright  sunshine.  When  the  leading  shoots  are 
from  I J  to  2  ft,  long  the  tipsarepinchedofi  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-bearing  side-shoots.    If  seed  is  reauifed  a  pisUIkte 
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tower  is^ setectedand  poUiiiated.  There  ue  numerous  vaaiedes 
distinguished  by  size  and  the  smootb  or  prickly  lind.  King  of 
the  Ridge  has  smooUi  fruite  a  foot  or  more  long)  gherkin,  a 
short,  prickly  ferm,  is  nuch  used  for  pidding. 

Cucumber  b  subject  to  the  attacks  o£  grata  fly,  red  spider  and 
thrips;  for  the  two  latter,  infected  leaves  should  be  sponged  i*ith 
soapy  water;  for  green  fly  careful  fumigating  is  necessary. 

The  Sikkim  cucumber,  C.  sativiis  tur.  s^hMiensis,  is  a  large 
fruited  form,  reaching  is  in.  iaog  by  6  in.  thick,  grown  in 
Uie  Hinutlayas  of  Sikkim  and  Nepal.  It  was  discovered  by  Sic 
Joseph  Hooker  in  the  eastern  Him^ayas  in  1848.  He  says 
'so  abundant  were  the  fruits,  that  for  days  together  I  saw 
gnawed  fmita  lying  by  the  natives'  paths  by  thousands,  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  seemed  engaged  throughout  the 
day  in  devouring  them."  The  fruit  is  reddish-brown,  marked 
with  yellow,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked. 

The  West  India  ghrakin  is  Cucttmis  Anguria,  a  plant  with 
small,  slender  vines,  and  very  abundant  small  ellipsoid  green 
fruit  covered  with  warts  and  spines.     It  is  used  for  pickling. 

Cucumbers  were  much  esteemed  by  the  andents.  According 
to  Pliny,  tbe  emperor  Tiberius  was  supplied  with  them  daily, 
both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  kishuim  or  cucumbers  of  tbe 
scriptures  (Num.  zL  5;  Isa,  i.  8)  were  probably  a  wild  form  of 
C.  Mdo,  the  melon,  a  plant  common  in  Egypt,  where  a  drink 
1»  prepared  from  the  ripe  fruit.  Peter  Foisklil,  one  of  Che  early 
botanical  writers  on  the  country,  describes  its  preparation. 
The  pulp  is  broken  and  stirred  by  means  of  a  stick  thrust  through 
a  hole  cut  at  the  umbilicus  of  tbe  fruit;  the  hole  is  then  closed 
with  wax,  and  the  fruit,  without  removing  it  from  its  stem, 
is  buried  in  a  little  pit;  after  some  days  the  pulp  is  found  to 
be  converted  into  an  agreeable  liquor  (see  Flora  aegypitaco- 
arabica,  p.  168,  1775).  The  squirting  cucumber,  EcbalHum 
Elalerium,  Ihe  Xiicuos  iripws  of  Theophrastus,  furnishes  the  drug 
elaterium  {tfji.). 

See  Naudin  in  Annal.  des  sci.  itat.  ser.  4  (Botany),  t.  xi.  (1859); 
G.  Nicholson,  Dictionary  of  Gardenint  (1885);  L.  H.  Bailey,  Cyclo- 
paedia af  American  Horticulture  {1900). 

COCORBITAGEAS,  a  botanical  order  of  dicotyledons,  con- 
t^ing  87  genera  and  about  650  species,  found  in  the  temperate 
and  warmer  parts  of  the  earth  but  especially  developed  in  the 


Fig.  I. — Bryonia  dioica.  Bryony,  about  \  nat.  size.  I,  Part  of 
corolla  of  male  flower  with  attached  stamens ;  a,  female  flower  after 
roRoval  of  calyiaitd  corolla;  3,  berries;  i,  3,  3  about  oat.  size. 

tropncs.  The  pluits  are  generally  annual  herbs,  climbing  by 
means  of  tendrils  and  haying  a  rapid  growth.  The  long-stalked 
leaves  ar«  arranged  alternately,  and  are  geneBally   pojmately 


lobed  and  veined.^  The  flowers  or  inflorescences  ace  borncin. 
the  leaf-azils,  in  which  a  vegetative  bud  is  also  found,  and  at 
the  side  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  a  simple  or  branched  tendriL  There 
has  been  much  difiraence  of  opinion  as  to  what  member  or 
members  tiie  tendril  represents;  the  one  which  seems  most  in 
accordance  with  facts  regards  the  tendril  as  a  shoot,  the  lower 
portion  representing  the  stem,  the  upper  twining  portion  a  leaf. 
The  flowers  are  unisexual,  and  strikingly  epigynoua,  the  perianU) 
and  stamens  being  attached  to  a  bell-shaped  prolongation  of  tite 
receptacle  above  the  ovary.  The  five  narrow  pointed  sepals 
are  followed  by  five  petals  which  are  generally  united  to  form 
a  more  or  less  bell-shaped  corolla.  There  are  five  stamens  in 
the  male  flowers;  the  anthers  open  towards  the  outside,  are 


Fig.  a. 


I,  Male    flower    tA    cucumber  4,  Female  flower. 

{Cucumis).  5,  Horiiontalplanof maleflower. 

3,  Same,     in     vertical    section,  6,  Transverse   section  of    fruit. 

slightly  enlarged.  about  |  nat.  size. 

3,  Stamena,    after    removal    of 

calyx  and  corolla.  '  »™  4  nat.  size. 

one-celled,  with  the  pollen-sacs  generally  curved  and  variously 
united.  The  carpels,  normally  three  in  number,  form  an  ovary 
with  three  thick,  fleshy,  bifid  placentas  bearing  a  large  number 
of  ovules  on  each  side,  and  generally  filling  the  interior  of  the 
ovary  with  a  juicy  mass.  The  short  thick  style  has  generally 
three  branches  eacb  bearing  a  fleshy,  usually  forked  stigma.  The 
fruit  is  a  fleshy  many-seeded  berry  with  a  tough  rind  (known  as 
a  Pepo),  and  often  attains  considerable  siM.  The  embryo 
completely  fills  the  seed. 

The  order  is  represented  in  Britain  by  bryony  {Bryonia  dioica), 
(fig.  i)  a  hedge-climber,  perennial  by  means  of  large  fleshy  tubers 
which  send  up  each  year  a  number  of  slender  angular  stems. 
The  leaves  are  heart-shaped  with  wavy  margined  lobes.  The 
flowers  are  greenish,  j  to  }  in.  in  diameter;  the  fruit,  a  red 
several-seeded  berry,  is  about  i  in.  in  diameter. 

Many  genera  are  of  economic  importance;  Cucumis  (fig.  2) 
affords  cucumber  {q.v.)  and  melon  {q.v.);  Cucurbita,  pumpkin  add 
marrow;  CitruUus  vulgaris  is  water-melon,  and  C.  QdocyntiUs, 
colocynth;  EcbaUium  Elaterium  (squirting  cucumber)  is 
medicinal;  Seckiutn  edtde  (chocho),  a  tropical  American  species, 
is  largely  cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit;  it  contains  one  large 
seed  which  germinates  in  situ.  Lagerwria  is  the  gourd  iqs.). 
The  fruits  of  Lu^a  aegyptiaca  have  a  number  of  closely  netted 
vascular  bundles  in  the  pericarp,  forming  a  kind  of  loose  felt 
which  supplies  the  well-known  loofah  or  bath-sponge. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  South  Arcot 
district  of  Madras,  on  the  coast  125  m.  S.  of  Madras  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1901)  52,316,  showing  an  increase  of  10%  in  the  decade. 
It  lies  low,  but  is  regarded  as  exceptionally  healthy,  and  serves 
as  a  kind  of  sanatorium  for  the  surrounding  district.  The 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  oil-seeds  and  indigo.  Theoe  are  two 
colleges  and  two  high  schoob.  .  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
ruins  of  Fort  St  David  situated  on  tbe  river  Gadilam,  which 
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as  atirring  a  histDiy  a&  any  qmt  in  the  Fresideacy.  As  a  small 
ioit  built  by  a  Hindu  merchant  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Uahiattas  after  the  capture  of  Gingi  by  Sivaji  in  1677.  From 
them  it  was  purchased  by  the  English  in  1690,  the  purchase 
including  not  only  the  fort  but  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages 
"  within  ye  randome  ahott  of  a  piece  of  ordnance."  A  great  gun 
was  fired  to  different  pointa  of  the  compass  and  all  the  country 
within  its  range,  including  the  town  of  Cuddalore,  passed  into 
the  possession  oif  the  English.  The  villages  thus  obtained  are 
still  spoken  of  as  "  cannon  ball  villages."  From  1735  onwards 
the  fortifications  were  greatly  strengthened.  In  1 746  Fort 
St  David  became  the  British  headquarters  for  the  south  of  India, 
and  Dupleix'  attack  was  succ^sfuUy  repulsed.  Clive  was 
appointed  its  governor  in  1756;  in  1758  the  French  captured  it, 
but  abandoned  it  two  years  later  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  In  1783 
they  again  took  it  and  restored  it  sufficiently  to  withstand  a 
British  attack  in  17S3.    In  1785  it  finally  passed  into  British 


CUDDAPAH,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  The  town  is  6  m.  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Penuar,  and  161  m.  by  rail  from  Madras.  Pop.  {1901) 
16,432.  It  is  now  a  poor  place,  but  has  some  trade  in  cotton  and 
indigo,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth.  Hills  surround  it 
on  three  sides,  and  it  has  a  bad  reputation  for  unhealthiness. 

The  District  of  Ccddapah  has  an  area  of  8723  sq.  m.  It 
is  in  shape  an  irregular  parallelogram,  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts  by  the  range  of  the  Eastern  Ghats,  which  intersects 
it  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  two  tracts  thus  formed 
possess  totally  different  features.  The  first,  which  constitutes 
the  north,  east  and  south-east  of  the  district,  is  a  low-lying  plain ; 
while  the  other,  which  comprises  the  southern  and  south- 
western portion,  forms  a  high  table-land  from  1500  to  3500  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  chief  river  is  the  Pennar,  which  enters  the 
district  from  Bellary  on  the  west,  and  Bows  eastwards  into 
NelloK.  Though  a  large  and  broad  river,  and  in  the  rains 
containing  a  great  volume  of  water,  in  the  hot  weather  months 
it  dwindles  down  to  an  inconsiderable  stream.  Its  principal 
tributaries  are  the  Kundaur,  Saglair,  Cheyair,  and  Papagni 
rivers.  One  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  in  the  district 
b  the  ancient  fort  of  Gurramkonda.  Thefort  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Golconda  sultans;  it  stands  on  a  hill  500 
ft.  high,  three  sides  of  which  consist  of  almost  perpendicular 
precipices.  According  to  a  local  legend  the  name  Gurramkonda, 
meaning  "  horse  hill,"  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  a  horse  was 
supposed  to  be  guardian  of  the  fort  and  that  the  place  was 
impregnable  so  long  as  the  horse  remained  there.  The  story 
goes  that  a  Mahratta  chief  at  length  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
precipice  and  in  carrying  off  the  horee,  and  although  the  thief 
was  captured  before  reaching  the  base  of  the  hill,  the  spell  was 
broken  and  the  fart,  when  next  attacked,  fell.  The  population 
of  the  district  in  1901  was  1,391,267.  The  principal  crops  are 
millet,  rice,  other  food  grains,  pulse,  oil-seeds,  cotton  and  indigo. 
The  two  last  are  Urgely  exportei  There  are  several  steam 
factories  for  pressing  cotton,  and  indigo  vats.  The  district 
is  served  by  lines  of  the  Madras  and  the  South  Indian 
railways. 

CUDWORTH.  RALPH  (1617-16S8),  English  philosopher,' was 
bom  at  AUer,  Somersetshire,  the  son  of  Dr  Ralph  Cudworth 
(d.  1624),  rector  of  AUer,  formerly  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  His  father  died  in  1624,  and  his  mother  then 
married  the  Rev.  Dr  Stoughton,  who  gave  the  boy  a  good  home 
education.  Cudworth  was  sent  to  his  father's  college,  was  elected 
fellow  in  1639,  and  became  a  successful  tutor.  In  1642  he 
pubUshed  A  Discourse  concerning  the  true  Notion  of  the  Lard's 
Supper,  and  a  tract  entitled  The  Union  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 
In  1645  he  was  appointed  master  of  Clare  Hall  and  the  same  year 
waselected  Regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  He  was  now  recognized 
as  a  leader  among  the  remarkable  group  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  (g-v.).  The  whole  party  were  more  or  less  in  sympathy 
with  the  Commonwealth,  and  Cudworth  was  consulted  by  John 
Thurloe,  CromweH's  secretary  of  state,  in  regard  to  univCTsity 
and   government  appointments.     His  sermons,   such   as  that 


preached  before  the  House  of  Commona,  on  the  3iBt  of  Maccb 
1647,  advocate  principles  of  religious  toleration  and  charity. 
In  1650  he  was  presented  to  the  college  living  of  North  Cadbury, 
Somerset.  From  the  diary  of  his  friend  John  Worthington  we 
learn  that  Cudworth  was  nearly  compelled,  through  poverty, 
to  leave  the  university,  but  in  1654  he  was  elected  master  trf 
Christ's  College,  whereupon  he  married.  On  the  Restoration 
he  contributed  some  Hebrew  verses  to  the  Academiae  Canla- 
brigieusis  'S.uorpa.,  a  congratulatory  volume  addressed  to  the  king. 
In  1662  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Ashwell,  Herts. 
In  1665  he  almost  quarrelled  with  his  fellow-Platonist,  Henry 
More,  because  the  latter  had  written  an  ethical  work  which 
Cudworth  feared  would  interfere  with  his  own  long-contemplated 
treatise  on  the  same  subject.  To  avoid  clashing,  More  brought 
out  hb  book,  the  Enchiridion  elhicum,  in  Latin;  Cudworth's 
never  appeared.  In  1678  he  published  The  True  InteUectuai 
System  of  the  Universe:  the  first  part,  wherein  all  the  reason  and 
philosophy  of  atheism  is  confuted  and  iis  impossibility  demonstrated 
(imprimatur  dated  1671}.  No  more  was  published,  perh^M 
because  of  the  theological  clamour  raised  against  this  first  part. 
Cudworth  was  installed  prebendaty  of  Gloucester  in  1678.  He 
died  on  the  36th  of  June  1688,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Christ's.  His  only  surviving  child,  Damaris,  a  devout  and 
talented  woman,  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Masham, 
and  was  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  John  Locke.  Much  of 
Cudworth's  work  still  remains  in  manuscript;  A  Treatise 
concerning  etemai  oful  immutable  Morality  vts  pubhsheA  in  1731; 
and  A  Treatise  of  Freewill,  edited  by  John  Allen,  in  1838;  both 
are  connected  with  the  design  of  his  magnumopus,  the  InteUectuai 
System. 

The  InteUectuai  System  arose,  so  its  author  tells  us,  out  of  a 
discourse  refuting  "  fatal  necessity,"  or  determinism.  Enlarging 
his  plan,  he  proposed  to  prove  tiiree  matters:  (a)  the  existence 
of  God;  (6)  the  naturalness  of  moral  distinctions;  and  (c)  the 
reality  of  human  freedom.  These  three  together  make  up  the 
intellectual  (as  opposed  to  the  physical)  system  of  the  universe; 
and  they  are  opposed  respectively  by  three  false  principles, 
atheism,  religious  fatalism  which  refers  all  moral  distinctions  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  thirdly  the  fatalism  of  the  ancient  Stoics, 
who  recognized  God  and  yet  identified  Him  with  nature.  The 
immense  fragment  dealing  with  atheism  is  all  that  was  published 
by  its  author.  Cudworth  criticizes  two  main  forms  of  materialistic 
atheism,  the  atomic,  adopted  by  Democritus,  Epicurus  and 
Hobbes;  and  the  hylozoic,  attributed  to  Strato,  which  explains 
everything  by  the  supposition  of  an  inward  self -organizing  life 
io  matter.  Atomic  aUieism  is  by  far  the  more  important,  if 
only  because  Hobbes,  the  great  antagonist  whom  Cudworth 
always  has  in  view,  is  supposed  to  have  held  it.  It  arises  out  of 
the  combination  of  two  principles,  neither  of  which  is  atheistic 
taken  separately,  i.e.  atomism  and  corporealism,  or  the  doctrine 
that  nothing  exists  but  body.  The  example  Of  Stoicism,  as 
Cudworth  points  out,  shows  that  corporealism  may  be  theistic. 
Into  the  hbtory  of  atomism  Cudworth  plunges  with  vast  erudi- 
tion. It  b,  in  its  purely  physical  application,  a  theory  that  he 
fully  accepts;  he  holds  that  it  was  taught  by  Pythagoras, 
Empedocles,  and  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  was  only  perverted  to  atheism  by  Democritus.  It  was 
first  invented,  he  believes,  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  a  Sidonian 
thinker  named  Moschus  or  Mochus,  who  is  identical  with  the 
Moses  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  dealing  with  atheism  Cud- 
worth's method  is  to  marshal  the  atheistic  arguments  elaborately, 
so  elaborately  that  Dryden  remarked  "  he  has  raised  such  ob- 
jections against  the  being  of  a  God  and  Providence  that  many 
think  he  has  not  answered  them  ";  then  in  his  last  chapter, 
which  by  Itself  is  as  long  as  an  ordinary  treatise,  he  confutes 
them  with  all  the  reasons  that  his  reading  could  supply.  A 
subordinate  matter  in  the  book  that  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  time  is  the  conception  of  the  "  Plastic  Medium,"  which 
is  a  mere  revival  of  Plato's  "  World-Soul,"  and  is  meant  to 
explain  the  existence  and  laws  of  nature  without  referring  all 
to  the  direct  operation  of  God.  It  occasioned  a  long-drawn 
controversy  between  Pierre  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  the  former 
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maintainiiig,  the  latter  denying,  that  the  Plastic  Medium  is 
really  favourable  to  atheism. 

No  modern  reader  can  endure  to  toil  through  the  InteUectviU 
System;  its  ouly  interest  is  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  State  of 
letigious  thought  after  the  Restoration,  when,  as  Birch  puts  it, 
"  irreligion  began  to  lift  up  its  head."  It  is  immensely  diffuse 
and  pretentious,  loaded  with  digressions,  its  argument  buried 
under  masses  of  fantastic,  uncritical  learning,  the  work  oi  a 
vigorous  but  quite  unoriginal  mind.  As  Bolingbrohe  said, 
Cudwoith  "  read  too  much  to  think  enough,  and  admired  too 
much  to  think  freely."  It  is  no  calamity  that  natural  pro- 
crastination, or  the  clamour  caused  by  his  candid  treatment  of 
atheism  and  by  certain  heretical  tendencies  detected  by  orthodox 
criticism  in  his  view  of  the  Trinity,  made  Cudworth  leave  the 
work  unfinished. 

A  much  more  favourable  judgment  must  be  given  upon  the 
short  Treatise  on  eternal  and  immutable  Moraiily,  which  deserves 
to  be  read  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  British  moral  philosophy.  It  is  an  answer  to  Hobbea's 
famous  doctrine  that  moral  distinctions  are  created  by  the  state, 
an  answer  from  the  standpoint  of  Platonism.  Just  as  knowledge 
contains  a  permanent  intelligible  element  over  and  above  the 
flux  of  sense-impressions,  so  there  exist  eternal  and  immutable 
ideas  of  morality.  Cudwoith's  ideas,  like  Plato's,  have  "  a 
constant  and  never-faihng  entity  of  their  own,"  such  as  we  see 
in  geometrical  figures;  but,  unlike  Plato's,  they  exist  in  the 
mind  of  God,  whence  they  are  communicated  to  finite  under- 
standings. Hence  "  it  is  evident  that  wisdom,  knowledge  and 
understanding  are  eternal  and  self- sub sistent  things,  superior 
to  matter  and  all  sensible  beings,  and  independent  upon  them  "; 
and  so  also  are  moral  good  and  evil.  At  this  point  Cudworth 
stops;  he  does  not  attempt  to  give  any  list  of  Moral  Ideaa  It 
is,  indeed,  the  cardinal  weakness  of  this  form  of  intuitionism 
that  no  satisfactory  list  can  be  given  and  that  no  moral  principles 
have  the"  constant  and  never-failing  entity,"  or  the  definiteness, 
of  the  concepts  of  geometry.  Henry  More,  in  bis  Enchiridion 
etkkum,  attempts  to  enumerate  the  "  notmala  moralia  ";  but, 
30  far  from  bdng  self-evident,  most  of  his  moral  axioms  are 
open  to  serious  controversy. 

The  InteUectuai  System  was  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  L.  Moahdm 
and  furnished  with  notes  and  dissertations  which  were  tranElated 
into  English  in  J.  Harrison's  edition  (1845).  Our  chief  biographical 
authority  is  T.  Birch's  "  Account,"  which  appears  in  editions  of  the 
Works.  There  is  a  good  chapter  on  Cudworth  in  J.  TuUoch's 
Rntional  Theology,  vol.  ii.  Consult  also  P.  Janet's  Essai  svr  le 
midiattur  plastique  (i860),  W.  R.  Scott's  IiUrodiuti^  to  Cudworth's 
"  Treatise''  and  J.  Martineau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  vol.  ii. 
(H.  St.) 

CUENCA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Azuay, 
Ecuador,  about  190  m.  S.  of  Quito  and  70  m.  S.E.  of  Guayaquil. 
Pop.  (1908  estimate)  30,000  (largely  Indians),  including  the 
subiurb  of  Ejido.  Cuenca  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  a  broad 
valley,  or  basin,  of  the  Andes,  lying  between  the  transverse 
ridges  of  Azuay  and  Loja,  and  is  about  S640  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Near  by  is  the  hill  of  Tarqui  which  the  French  astronomers  chose 
for  their  meridian  in  1742.  Communication  with  the  coast  is 
difficult.  Cuenca  is  the  third  most  important  dty  of  Ecuador, 
being  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  having  a  college,  a  university 
faculty,  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches,  and  a  considerable 
industrial  and  commercial  development.  It  manufactures 
sugar,  woollen  goods  and  jjottery,  and  exports  Peruvian  bark 
(dnchona),  hats,  cereals,  cheese,  hides,  &c.  It  was  founded  in 
1557  on  the  site  of  a  native  town  called  Tumibamba,  and  was 
made  an  episcopal  see  in  17S6. 

CUENCA,  a  province  of  central  Spain  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Guadalajara,  N.E.  by  Teruel,  E.  by  Valencia,  S.  by  Albacete, 
S.W.  by  Ciudad  Real,  W.  by  Toledo  and  N.W.  by  Madrid. 
Pop.  (1900)  249,696;  area,  6636  sq.  m.  Cuenca  occupies  the 
eastern  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  New  Castile,  and  slopes 
from  the  Serrama  de  Cuenca  {highest  point  the  Cerro  de  San 
Felipe,  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  province,  5905  ft.), 
down  into  the  great  southern  Castilian  plain  watered  by  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Guadiana,     The  lowlands  bordering  on  Ciudad 


Real  belong  to  the  wide  plain  of  La  Mancha  (q.v.).  The  rocky 
and  bare  highland  of  Cuenca  on  the  north  and  east  includes  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Jucar  and  its  tributary  streams,  but  in  the 
north-west  the  province  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Tagus. 
The  forests  are  proverbial  for  their  pine  timber,  and  rival  those 
of  Soria;  considerable  quanrities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the 
Tagus  to  Aranjuez  and  thence  taken  to  Madrid  for  building 
purposes.  Excessive  droughts  prevail;  the  climate  of  the  hills 
and  of  the  high  plateaus  is  harsh  and  cold,  but  the  valleys  are 
excessively  hot  in  summer.  The  soil,  where  well  watered,  is 
fertile,  but  httle  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  area  is  left  under  pasture.  The  rearing  of  cattle, 
asses,  mules  and  sheep  is  the  principal  employment  of  the  people; 
olive  oil,  nuts,  wine,  wheat,  silk,  wax  and  honey  are  the  chief 
products.  Iron,  copper,  alum,  saltpetre,  jasper  and  agates  are 
found,  but  in  1903  all  the  workings  had  been  abandoned  except 
three  salt  mines ;  and  there  are  few  manufactures  except  the 
weaving  of  coarse  doth.  The  roads  are  in  such  a  backward 
condition  that  they  cripple  not  only  the  mining  interests  but  also 
the  exports  of  timber,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
there  was  no  railway  except  a  branch  line  which  passed  westwards 
from  Aranjuez  through  Tarancon  to  Cuenca,  the  capital  (pop. 
1900, 10,756).  No  other  town  has  as  many  as  6000  inhabitants, 
and  no  other  Spanish  province  is  so  thinly  populated  as  Cuenca. 
In  1900  there  were  only  37-6  inhabitants  per  sq.  m.  Education 
is  backward,  and  extreme  poverty  almost  universal  among  the 
peasantry.     See  also  Castile. 

CUBNCA,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Cuenca; 
125  m.  by  rail  E.  byS.  of  Madrid,  Pop.  (1900)  10,756.  Cuenca 
occupies  a  height  of  the  well-wooded  Serrania  de  Cuenca,  at  an 
dcvation  of  2960  ft.,  overlooking  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Jucar  and  Huecar.  A  fine  bridge,  built  in  1523,  crosses  the 
Jucar  to  the  convent  of  San  Pablo.  Among  several  interesting 
churches  in  the  dty,  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  13th-century 
Gothic  cathedral,  cdebrated  for  the  beautiful  carved  woodwork 
of  its  16th-century  doorway,  and  containing  some  admirable 
examples  of  Spanish  sculpture.  The  dty  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  timber,  and  was  long  the  headquarters  of  the  provindal 
wool  industry;  the  loss  of  which,  in  modem  times,  has  partly 
been  compensated  by  the  development  of  soap,  paper,  chocolate, 
match  and  leather  manufactures.  Cuenca  was  captured  from 
the  Moors  by  Alphonso  Vlll.  of  Castile  in  1177,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  an  episcopal  see.  In  1874  it  offered  a  pro- 
longed and  gallant  resistance  to  the  Carlist  rebds. 

CDBSTA,  a  name  of  Spanish  origin  used  in  New  Mexico  for 
low  ridges  of  steep  descent  on  one  side  and  gentle  slope  on  the 
other.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  term  for  the  land  form  which 
consists  of  the  two  dements  of  a  steep  scarp  or  "  strike  "  face, 
and  an  inclined  plain  or  gentle  "  dip  "  slope. 

CUBVAS  DE  VERA,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Almeria;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Almanzora, 
8  m.  W.  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pop.  (1900)  30,562.  Cuevas 
de  Vera  is  built  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  los 
Filabres  (6823  ft.),  which  isolate  it  from  the  railway  system  of 
Almeria.  It  is,  however,  the  chief  market  for  the  rich  agricultural 
districts  towards  the  south  and  for  the  argentiferous  lead  and 
other  mines  among  the  mountains.  In  appearance  it  is  modern, 
with  wide  streets,  two  fine  squares,  and  a  parish  church  in  Doric 
style,  dating  from  1758.  Butinreality  the  townisof  considerable 
antiquity.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  Moorish  palace  owned 
by  the  marquesses  of  Villafranca  is  probably  of  Roman  origin. 

CUFF,  (i)  (Of  uncertain  origin),  the  lower  edge  of  a  sleeve 
turned  back  to  show  an  ornamental  border,  or  with  an  addition 
of  lace  or  trimming;  now  used  chiefly  of  the  stiff  bands  of  linen 
worn  under  the  coat-sleeve  dther  loose  or  attached  to  the  shirt. 
(2)  Also  uncertain  in  origin,  but  with  no  connexion,  probably, 
with  (i),  a  blow  with  the  hand  either  open  or  dosed,  as  opposed  to 
the  use  of  weapons. 

CUIRASS  (Fr.  cuirasse,  Lat.  coriaceus,  made  of  leather,  from 
corium,  the  original  breastplate  bdng  of  leather),  the  plate 
armour,  whether  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  metal  or  other  rigid 
material  or  composed  of  two  or  more  pieces,  which  covers  tb« 
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front  of  the  wearer's  person.  In  a  suit  of  armour,  however,  since 
this  important  piece  was  generally  worn  in  connexion  with  a 
corresponding  defence  for  the  back,  the  term  cuirass  commonly 
is  understood  to  imply  the  complete  body-armour,  including 
both  the  breast  and  the  back  plates.  Thus  this  complete  body- 
armour  appears  in  the  middle  ages  frequently  to  have  been 
described  as  a  "  pair  of  plates."  The  corslet  (Ft.  corselet,  diminu- 
tive of  the  O.  Fr.  cars,  body),  a  comparatively  light  cuirass,  is 
more  strictly  a  breast-plate  only.  As  [»arts  of  the  military 
equipment  of  classic  antiquity,  cuirasses  and  corslets  of  bronze, 
and  at  later  periods  also  of  iron  or  some  other  rigid  substance, 
were  habitually  in  use;  but  while  some  special  kind  of  secondaiy 
protection  for  the  breast  had  been  worn  in  earlier  times  by  the 
men-at-arms  in  addition  to  their  mail  hauberks  and  their  "  cotes  " 
armed  with  flints  and  studs,  it  was  not  till  the  14th  century  that 
a  regular  body-defence  of  plate  can  be  said  to  have  become  an 
estabUshed  component  of  medieval  armour.  As  this  century 
continued  to  advance,  the  cuirass  is  found  gradually  to  have 
come  into  general  use,  in  connexion  with  plate  defences  for  the 
limbs,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  the  long  familiar  inter- 
linked chain-mail  is  no  longer  visible  in  knightly  figures,  except 
in  the  camail  of  the  bassinet  and  at  the  edge  of  the  hauberk. 
The  prevailing,  and  indeed  almost  the  universal,  usage  through- 
out this  century  was  that  the  cuirass  was  worn  covered.  Thus, 
the  globose  form  of  the  breast-armour  of  the  Black  Prince,  in 
his  effigy  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  1376,  intimates  that  a  cuirass 
as  well  as  a  hauberk  is  to  be  considered  to  have  been  covered 
by  the  royalty-emblazoned  jupon  of  the  prince.  The  cuirass, 
thus  worn  in  the  14th  century,  was  always  made  of  sufficient 
length  to  rest  on  the  hips;  otherwise,  if  not  thus  supported,  it 
must  have  been  suspended  from  the  shoulders,  in  which  case  it 
would  have  effectually  interfered  with  the  free  and  vigorous 
action  of  the  wearer.  Early  in  the  isth  century,  the  entire 
panoply  of  plate,  including  the  cuirass,  began  to  be  worn  without 
any  surcoat;  but  in  the  concluding  quarter  of  the  century  the 
short  surcoat,  with  full  short  sleeves,  known  as  the  tabard,  was 
in  general  use  over  the  armour.  At  the  same  time  that  the  disuse 
of  the  surcoat  became  general,  small  plates  of  various  forms  and 
sizes  (and  not  always  made  in  pairs,  the  plate  for  the  right  or 
sword-arm  often  being  smaller  and  lighter  than  its  companion), 
were  attached  to  the  armour  in  front  of  the  shoulders,  to  defend 
the  otherwise  vulnerable  points  where  the  plate  defences  of  the 
upper-arms  and  the  cuirass  left  a  gap  on  each  side.  About  the 
middle  of  the  century,  instead  of  being  formed  of  a  single  plate, 
the  breast-plate  of  the  cuirass  was  made  in  two  parts,  the  lower 
adjusted  to  overlap  the  upper,  and  contrived  by  means  of  a  strap 
or  sliding  rivet  to  give  flexibility  to  this  defence.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  1 5th  century  the  cuirass  occasionally  was  superseded  by 
the  "  brigandine  jacket,"  a  defence  formed  of  some  textile  fabric, 
generally  of  rich  material,  lined  throughout  with  overlapping 
scales  (resembling  the  earlier  "  imbricated  "  form)  of  metal, 
which  were  attached  to  the  jacket  by  rivets,  having  their  heads, 
like  studs,  visible  on  the  outside.  In  the  i6th  century,  when 
occasionally,  and  by  personages  of  exalted  rank,  splendid 
surcoats  were  worn  over  the  armour,  the  cuirass — its  breast- 
piece  during  the  first  half  of  the  century,  globular  in  form- 
was  constantly  reinforced  by  strong  additional  plates  attached 
to  it  by  rivets  or  screws.  About  1550  the  breast-piece  of  the 
cuirass  was  characterized  by  a  vertical  central  ridge,  called  the 
"tapul"  having  near  its  centre  a  projecting  point;  this  pro- 
jection, somewhat  later,  was  brought  lower  down,  and  eventually 
the  profile  of  the  piate,  the  projection  having  been  carried  to  its 
base,  assumed  the  singular  form  which  led  to  this  fashion  of  the 
cuirass  being  distinguished  as  the  "  peascod  cuirass." 

Corslets  provided  with  both  breast  and  back  pieces  were  worn 
by  foot-soldiers  in  the  17th  century,  while  their  mounted  com- 
rades were  equipped  in  heavier  and  stronger  cuirasses;  and  these 
defences  continued  in  use  after  the  other  pieces  of  armour,  one 
by  one,  had  gradually  been  laid  aside.  Their  use,  however, 
never  altogether  ceased,  and  in  modem  armies  mounted 
cuirassiers,  armed  as  in  earlier  days  with  breast  and  back  plates, 
have  in  some  degree  emulated  the  martial  ^lendour  of  the  body- 


of  the  era  of  medieval  chivalry.  Some  years  after 
Waterloo  certain  historical  cuirasses  were  taken  from  their 
repose  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  adapted  for  service  by  the 
Life  Guards  and  the  Horse  Guards.  For  parade  purposes, 
the  Prussian  Gardes  du  Corps  and  other  corps  wear  cuirasses 
of  richly  decorated  leather. 

CUIRASSIERS,  a  kind  of  heavy  cavalry,  originally  developed 
out  of  the  men-at-arms  or  gendarmerie  forming  the  heavy 
cavalry  of  feudal  armies.  Their  special  characteristic  was  the 
wearing  of  full  armoiu',  which  they  retained  long  after  other 
troops  had  abandoned  it.  Hence  they  became  distinguished 
as  cuirassiers.  The  first  Austrian  corps  of  kyrissers  was  fonned 
in  1484  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  and  was  100  strong.  In 
1 70s  Austria  possessed  twenty  r^ments  of  cuirassiers.  After 
the  war  of  r866,  however,  the  existing  regiments  were  converted 
into  dragoons.  Russia  has  likewise  in  modern  times  abolished 
all  but  a  few  guard  regiments  of  cuirassiers.  The  Prussian 
cuirassiers  were  first  so  called  under  Frederick  William  I.,  and 
in  the  wars  of  his  successor  Frederick  the  Great  they  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  After  the  Seven  Years'  War  they  ceased  to 
wear  the  cuirass  on  service,  but  after  1814  these  were  reintro- 
duced, the  spoib  taken  from  the  French  cuirassiers  being  used 
to  equip  the  troops.  The  cuirass  is  now  worn  only  on  ceremonial 
parades.  In  France  the  cuirassiers  date  from  1666,  when  a 
regiment,  subsequently  numbered  8th  of  the  line,  was  formed. 
During  the  first  Empire  many  regiments  were  created,  until 
in  t8i2  there  were  fourteen.  The  number  was  reduced  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  but  in  modem  times  it  has  been  again  increased. 
The  French  regiments  alone  in  Europe  wear  the  cuirass  on  all 
parades  and  at  manceuvres. 

CUJAS  (or  CujAcins),  JACQUES  (or  as  he  called  himself, 
Jacques  de  Ctjjas)  {.\$to-i$go),  French  jurisconsult,  was  bom 
at  Toulouse,  where  his  father,  whose  name  was  Cujaus,  was  a 
fuller.  Having  taught  himself  Latin  and  Greek,  he  studied  law 
imder  Amoul  Ferrier,  then  professor  at  Toulouse,  and  rapidly 
gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  Justinian,  la  1554 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Cahors,  and  about  a  year 
after  L'Hfcpital  called  him  to  Bourgcs.  Duaren,  however,  who 
also  held  a  professorship  at  Bourges,  stirred  up  the  students 
against  the  new  professor,  and  such  was  the  disorder  produced 
in  consequence  that  Cujas  was  glad  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
accept  an  invitation  he  had  received  to  the  university  of  Valence. 
Recalled  to  Bourges  at  the  death  of  Duaren  in  1559,  he  remained 
there  till  1567,  when  he  returned  to  Valence.  There  he  gained 
a  European  reputation,  and  collected  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  among  whom  were  Joseph  Scahger  and  de 
Thou.  In  1573  Charles  IX,  appointed  Cujas  counsellor  to  the 
parlement  of  Grenoble,  and  in  the  following  year  a  pension  was 
bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  HI.  Margaret  of  Savoy  induced 
him  to  remove  to  Turin;  but  after  a  few  months  (1575)  he  once 
more  took  his  old  place  at  Bourges.  But  the  religious  wars 
drove  him  thence.  He  was  called  by  the  king  to  Paris,  and 
permission  was  granted  him  by  the  parlement  to  lecture  on  civil 
law  in  the  university  of  the  capital,  A  year  after,  however, 
he  finally  took  up  his  residence  ai  Bourges,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1590,  in  spite  of  a  handsome  offer  made  him  by 
Gregory  XIII.  in  T584  to  attract  him  to  Bologna. 

The  life  of  Cujas  was  altogether  that  of  a  scholar  and  teacher. 
In  the  religious  wars  which  filled  all  the  thoughts  of  his  contem- 
poraries he  steadily  refused  to  take  any  part.  Nihil  hoc  ad 
ediclvm  praetoris,  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  edict  of  the 
praetor,"  was  his  usual  answer  to  those  who  spoke  to  hjm  on 
the  subject.  His  surpassing  merit  as  a  jurisconsult  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  he  turned  from  the  ignorant  commentators  on 
Roman  law  to  the  Roman  law  itself.  He  consulted  a  very  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  of  which  he  had  collected  more  than  500 
in  his  own  hbraiy;  but,  unfortunately,  he  left  orders  in  his  will 
that  his  library  should  be  divided  among  a  number  of  purchasers, 
and  bis  collection  was  thus  scattered,  and  in  great  part  lost.  His 
emendations,  of  which  a  large  number  were  published  under  the 
title  of  Animadvcrsianes  et  ohservationes,  were  not  confined  to  law- 
books, but  extended  to  many  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical 
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authors.  Id  jurisprudence  his  study  was  far  from  being  devoted 
solely  to  Justinian;  he  recovered  and  gave  to  the  world  a  part  of 
the  Theodosian  Code,  with  explanations;  and  he  procured  the 
manuscript  of  the  Basilica,  a.  Greek  abridgment  of  Justinian, 
afterwards  published  by  Fabrot  (see  Basilica).  He  also  com- 
posed a  commentary  on  the  Consueludines  Fevdorum,  and  on 
some  books  of  the  Decretals.  In  the  Paratilia,  or  summaries 
which  he  made  of  the  Digest,  and  particularly  of  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  he  condensed  into  short  axioms  the  elementary 
principJes  of  law,  and  gave  definitions  remarkable  for  their 
admirable  clearness  and  precision.  His  lessons,  which  he  never 
dictated,  were  continuous  discourses,  for  which  he  made  no 
other  preparation  than  that  of  profound  meditation  on  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed.  He  was  impatient  of  interruption, 
and  upon  the  least  noise  he  would  instantly  quit  the  chair  and 
retire.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  his  pupils,  and  Scaliger 
affirms  that  he  lost  more  than  4000  livres  by  lending  money  to 
such  of  them  as  were  in  want. 

In  his  lifetime  Cujaa  published  an  edition  of  his  works  (Neville, 
>577)-  It  is  beautiful  and  exact,  but  incomplete;  it  is  now  very 
scarce.  The  edition  of  Colombet  {1634)  is  also  incomplete.  Fabrot, 
however,  collected  the  whole  in  the  CKlition  which  he  published  at 
Paris  (1658),  in  10  vols,  folio,  and  which  was  reprinted  at  Naples 
(1722,  1727),  in  II  vols,  folio,  and  at  Naples  and  at  Venice  (1758), 
in  10  vols,  folio,  with  an  index  forming  an  eleventh  volume.  In  the 
editions  of  Naples  and  Venice  there  are  some  additions  not  to  be 
found  in  that  of  Fabrot,  particularly  a  general  table,  which  will  be 
found  very  useful,  and  interpretations  of  all  the  Greek  words  used 
by  Cujas. 

See  Papire-Masson,  Vie  de  Cujas  (Paris,  1590) ;  Tenasson,  His- 
loire  de  la  jurisprudence  TOtnaine,  and  Milanges  d'hislaire,  de  titli- 
raSure,  et  de  jurisprudence;  Bernardi,  Sloee  de  Cujas  (Lyons, 
1775);  Hugo,  Civilistisches  Ma^aiin;  Berriat  Saint  Pnx,  Mintoires 
di  Cujas,  appended  to  his  Huloire  du  droit  romainf  Biographie 
artiverselle;  Gravina,  De  orlu  el  progressu  juris  civilts;  Spangen- 
berg,  Cajocius  und  seine  Zeitgenossen  (Leipzig,  1882}. 

CULDEES.  an  ancient  monastic  order  with  settlements  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  was  long  fondly  imagined  by  Pro- 
testant and  especially  by  Presbyterian  writers  that  they  had 
preserved  primitive  Christianity  free  from  Roman  corruptions 
in  one  remote  comer  of  western  Europe,  a  view  enshrined  in 
Thomas  Campbell's  Reullura: 

"  Peace  to  their  shades.    The  pure  Culdees 
Were  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
Ere  yet  an  island  of  her  seas 
By  foot  of  Saxon  monk  was  trod." 

Another  view,  promulgated  like  the  above  by  Hector  Soece 
in  his  Latin  history  of  Scotland  (1516),  makes  them  the  direct 
successors  in  the  gth  to  the  lath  century  of  the  organized  Irish 
and  lona  monasticism  of  the  6th  to  the  Sth  century.  Both  these 
views  were  disproved  by  William  Reeves  (1815-1892),  bishop  of 
Down,  Connor  and  Dromore. 

As  found  in  the  Irish  MSS.  the  name  is  die  Di,  i.e.  God's 
comrade  or  sworn  ally.  It  was  latinized  as  Colt  dei,  whence 
Boece's  culdei.  The  term  seems,  like  the  Latin  vir  dei,  to  have 
been  applied  generally  to  monks  and  hermits.  There  arc  very 
few  trustworthy  ancient  sources  of  information,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Rule  of  Chrodegang,'  archbishop  of  Metz 
(d.  766),  was  brought  by  Irish  monks  to  their  native  land 
from  the  monasteries  of  north-eastern  Gaul,  and  that  Irish 
anchorites  originally  tmfettered  by  the  rules  of  the  cloister 
bound  themselves  by  it.  In  the  course  of  the  pth  century  we  find 
mention  of  nine  places  in  Ireland  (including  Armagh,  Clon- 
macnoise,  Clones,  Devenish  and  Sligo)  where  communities  of 
these  Culdees  were  established  as  a  kind  of  annexe  to  the  regular 
monastic  institutions.  They  seem  especially  to  have  had  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  were  interested  in  the  musical 
part  of  worship.  Meanwhile  in  Scotland  the  lona  monks  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Pictish  king  Nechtan  in  717,  and  the 
vacancies  thus  caused  were  by  no  means  filled  by  the  Roman 
monks  who  thronged  into  the  north  from  Northumbria.     Into 

•  Devised  originally  for  the  clergy  of  Chrodegang's  cathedral,  it 
was  largely  an  adaptation  of  St  Benedict's  rule  to  secular  clergy  living 
in  common.  In  816  it  was  confirmed,  with  certain  moditications.  by 
the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  became  the  law  for  collegiate  and 
cathedral  churches  in  the  Prankish  empire.    See  Canon. 


the  gap,  towards  the  end  of  the  Sth  century,  came  the  Culdees 
from  Ireland.  The  features  of  their  life  in  Scotland,  which  is 
the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  order,  seem  to 
resemble  closely  those  of  the  secular  canons  of  England  and  the 
continent.  From  the  outset  they  were  more  or  less  isolated, 
and,  having  no  fixed  forms  or  common  head,  tended  to  decay. 
In  the  1 2th  century  the  Celtic  Church  was  completely  meta- 
moiphosed  on  the  Roman  pattern,  and  in  the  process  the  Culdees 
also  lost  any  distinctiveness  they  may  formerly  have  had,  iseing 
brought,  like  the  secular  clergy,  under  canonical  rule.  The 
pictures  that  we  have  of  Culdee  life  in  the  12th  century  vary 
considerably.  The  chief  houses  in  Scotland  were  at  St  Andrews, 
Dunkeld,  Lochleven,  Monymusk  in  Aberdeenshire,  Abemethy 
and  Brechin.  Each  was  an  independent  establishment  con- 
trolled entirely  by  its  own  abbot  and  apparently  divided  into 
two  sections,  one  priestly  and  the  other  lay  and  even  married. 
At  St  Andrews  about  the  year  ijoo  there  were  thirteen  Culdees 
holding  ofiice  by  hereditary  tenure  and  paying  more  regard  to 
their  own  prosperity  and  aggrandizement  than  to  the  services 
of  the  church  or  the  needs  of  the  populace.  A  much-needed 
measure  of  reform,  inaugurated  by  Queen  Margaret,  was  carried 
through  by  her  sons  Alexander  I.  and  David  I.;  gradually  the 
whole  position  passed  into  the  hands  of  Turgot  and  his  successors 
in  the  bishopric.  Canons  Regular  were  instituted  and  some  of 
the  Culdees  joined  the  new  order.  Those  who  declined  were 
allowed  a  life-rent  of  their  revenues  and  lingered  on  as  a  separate 
but  ever-dwindling  body  till  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
when,  excluded  from  voting  at  the  election  of  the  bishop,  they 
disappear  from  history.  At  Dunkeld,  Crinan,  the  grandfather  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  was  a  lay  abbot,  and  tradition  says  that 
even  the  clerical  members  were  married,  though  iike  the  priests 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  they  lived  apart  from  their  wives  during 
their  term  of  sacerdotal  service.  The  Culdees  of  Lochleven 
lived  on  St  Serf's  Inch,  which  had  been  given  them  by  a  Pictish 
prince,  Brude,  about  850.  In  1093  they  surrendered  their 
island  to  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  in  return  for  perpetual  food 
and  clothing,  but  Robert,  who  was  bishop  in  1144,  handed  over 
all  their  vestments,  books,'  and  other  property,  with  the  island, 
to  the  newly  founded  Canons  Regular,  in  which  probably  the 
Culdees  were  incorporated.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  partial 
independence  as  was  experienced  at  St  Andrews  itself,  possibly 
because  the  bishop's  grant  was  backed  up  by  a  royal  charter. 
In  the  same  fashion  the  Culdees  of  Monymusk,  originally  perhaps 
a  colony  from  St  Andrews,  became  Canons  Regular  of  the 
Augustinian  order  early  in  the  13th  century,  and  those  of 
Abernethy  in  1173.  At  Brechin,  famous  like  Abernethy  for  its 
round  tower,  the  Culdee  prior  and  his  monks  helped  to  form  the 
chapter  of  the  diocese  founded  by  David  I.  in  1145,  though  the 
name  persisted  for  a  generation  or  two.  Similar  absorptions 
no  doubt  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  Culdees  of  York, 
a  name  borne  by  the  canons  of  St  Peter's  about  925,  and  of 
Snowdon  and  Bardsey  Island  in  north  Wales  mentioned  by 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  {c.  irgo)  in  his  Speculum  Ecclesiae  and 
Ilinerarium  respectively.  The  former  community  was,  he  says, 
sorely  oppressed  by  the  covetous  Cistercians.  These  seem  to  be 
the  only  cases  where  the  Culdees  are  found  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  Ireland  the  Culdees  of  Armagh  endured  until  the 
dissolution  in  1541,  and  enjoyed  a  fleeting  resurrection  in  1637, 
soon  after  which  their  ancient  property  passed  to  the  vicars 
choral  of  the  cathedral. 

See  W.  Reeves,  The  Culdees  of  the  British  Islands  (Dublin,  1864); 
W.  F.  Skene.  Csllic  Scotland  ((876-1880),  especially  vol.  ii.;  W. 
Beveridge,  Makers  of  the  Scottish  Church  (1908).  The  older  view 
will  be  found  in  J.  Jamieson'a  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Culdees  (1811). 

CULEBRA,  the  smaller  of  two  islands  lying  in  the  Virgin 
Passage  immediately  E,  of  Porto  Rico  and  known  as  the  Islas 
de  Passaje.  It  is  about  18  m.  distant  from  Cape  San  Juan  and 
rises  from  the  same  submerged  plateau  with  the  larger  islands  of 
the  Antilles.  Its  extreme  dimensions  arc  3  by  6  m.,  and  its 
surface  is  low  and  comparatively  uniform,   which  gives  the 

>  The  list  of  these  in  the  deed  of  transfer  is  the  oldest  Scottish 
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prevailing  winds  an  unbr<^en  swe^  across  it.  For  this  reason 
the  rainfall  b  limited  to  a  short  season,  and  the  pt^ulation  is 
compelled  to  store  rainwater  in  dsterns  for  drinking  purposes. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  are  produced.  The  island  has  been  a  dependency  of 
Forto  Rico  since  1879,  when  its  colonization  was  formally  under- 
taken, and  it  is  now  described  as  a  ward  of  the  Vieques  district 
of  the  department  of  Humacao.  In  1902  the  American  naval 
authorities  selected  the  Playa  Sardinas  harbour  on  the  S.  side 
of  Culebra  as  a  rendezvous  of  the  fleet  and  marine  encampments 
were  located  on  shore.  The  strategic  position  of  the  island,  its 
healthiness  and  its  continued  use  as  a  naval  station  have  given 
it  considerable  importance.  Its  population  was  704  in  1899, 
which  had  increased  to  nearly  i  too  in  1903. 

CULLEN.  PAUL  (1803-1878),  cardinal  and  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  bom  near  Ballytore,  Co.  Kildare,  and  educated 
fiiat  at  the  Quaker  school  at  Carlow  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
where  he  joined  the  Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda  and,  after 
passing  a  brilliant  course,  was  ordained  in  1829.  He  then 
became  vice-rector,  and  afterwards  rector,  of  the  Irish  National 
College  in  Rome;  and  during  the  Mazzini  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  rector  of  the  Urban  College,  saving  the  property  under  the 
protection  of  the  American  flag.  In  1849,  on  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  Archbishop  John  MacHale  of  Tuam,  Cullen  was 
nominated  as  successor  to  the  primatial  see  of  Armagh;  and, 
on  his  return  to  Ireland,  presided  as  papal  delegate  at  the 
national  council  of  Thurles  in  the  August  of  1850.  Taking  a 
strong  line  on  the  educational  question  which  was  then  agitating 
Ireland,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  national  movement  of 
1S50-1853,  and  at  first  supported  the  Tenant  Rights  League. 
In  May  1853  he  was  translated  to  Dublin,  and  soon  a  divergence 
of  opinion  brokeout  between  him  and  the  more  ardent  National- 
ists under  Archbishop  MacHale.  When  the  Irish  university 
was  started,  with  Newman,  appointed  by  Cullen,  at  its  head, 
the  scheme  was  wrecked  by  the  personal  opposition  to  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  As  time  went  on,  his  distrust  of  the 
national  movement  grew  deeper;  and  in  1853  he  sternly  forbade 
his  clergy  to  take  part  publicly  in  politics,  and  for  this  he  was 
denounced  by  the  Tablet  newspaper.  His  own  political  opinion 
had  best  be  told  in  his  own  words.  "  For  thirty  years  I  have 
studied  the  revolution  on  the  continent,  and  for  nearly  thirty 
years  I  have  watched  the  Nationalist  movement  in  Ireland. 
It  is  tainted  at  its  sources  with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  If  any 
attempt  b  made  to  abridge  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  by  the  English  government  nor 
by  a  '  No  Popery '  cry  in  England,  but  by  the  revolutionary  and 
irreligious  Nationalists  of  Ireland  "  (Purcell's  Life  of  Manning, 
ii.  610).  Cullen,  therefore,  while  an  ardent  patriot,  was  con- 
sistently an  opponent  of  Fenianism.  He  was  made  cardinal  in 
1866,  being  the  first  Irish  cardinal.  Energetic  as  an  adminis- 
trator, churches  and  schools  rose  throughout  his  diocese;  and 
the  excellent  Mater  Mismcordiae  Hospital  and  the  seminary 
at  Clonlife  are  lasting  memoriab  of  his  zeal.  He  took  part  in 
the  Vatican  Council  as  an  ardent  infallibilist.  In  1873  he  was 
defendant  in  a  libel  action  brought  against  him  by  the  Rev. 
R.  O'Keefie,  parish  priest  of  Callan,  on  account  of  two  sentences 
of  ecclesiastical  censure  pronounced  by  the  cardinal  as  papal 
delegate.  The  damages  were  laid  at  ;£io,oc».  Three  of  the  tour 
judges  allowed  the  defence  of  the  cardinal  to  be  valid;  but  it 
was  held  that  the  papal  rescript  upon  which  he  relied  for  his 
extraordinary  powers  as  delegate  was  illegal  under  statute;  and 
the  lord  chief  justice  decided  that  the  plaintifi  could  not  renounce 
his  natural  and  civil  liberty.  After  several  days'  trial,  during 
which  Cullen  was  submitted  to  a  very  close  examination,  the  ver- 
dict was  given  for  the  plaintiff  with  Jd.  liamages.  The  cardinal 
died  in  Dublin  on  the  24th  of  October  1878.  (E.  Tn.1 

CULLEN,  WILLIAM  (1710-1790),  Scottish  physician  and 
medical  teacher,  was  bom  at  Hamilton,  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
iSth  of  April  1710.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Hamilton,  and  he  appears  to  have  sub- 
sequently attended  some  classes  at  the  university  of  Glasgow. 
He  began  his  medical  career  as  apprenrice  to  John  Paisley,  a 


Glasgow  surgeon,  and  after  completing  his  apprenticeship  he 
became  surgeon  to  a  merchant  vessel  trading  between  London 
and  the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1732  he 
settled  as  a  practitioner  in  the  parish  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire, 
and  in  1734-1736  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society. 
In  1736  he  began  to  practise  in  Hamilton,  where  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  high  reputation.  From  1737  to  1 74°  William  Hunter 
was  his  resident  pupil,  and  at  one  time  they  proposed  to  enter 
into  partnership.  In  1740  Cullen  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Glasgow,  whither  he  removed  in  1744.  During  his  residence  at 
Hamilton,  besides  the  arduous  duties  of  medical  practice,  he 
found  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  of  chemistry.  On  coming  to  Glasgow  he  appears  to 
have  begun  to  lecture  in  connexion  with  the  university,  the 
medical  school  of  which  was  as  yet  imperfectly  organized. 
Besides  the  subjects  of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  he 
lectured  systematicallyon  botany,  materia  medica  and  chemistiy. 
His  great  abilities,  enthusiasm  and  power  of  conveying  instrucdon 
made  him  a  successful  and  highly  popular  teacher,  and  his 
classes  increased  largely  in  numbers.  At  the  same  time  he 
diligently  pursued  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Chemistry 
was  the  subject  which  at  this  time  seems  to  have  engaged  the 
greatest  share  of  his  attention.  He  was  himself  a  diligent 
investigator  and  experimenter,  and  he  did  much  to  encourage 
original  research  among  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  was  Dr  Joseph 
Black.  In  1751  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  but 
continued  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  and  in  1756  he  was  elected 
joint  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh  along  with  Andrew 
Plummer,  on  whose  death  in  the  following  year  the  sole  appoint- 
ment was  conferred  on  Cullen.  This  chair  he  held  for  ten  years — 
his  classes  always  increasing  in  numbers.  He  also  practised  his 
profession  as  a  physician  with  eminent  success.  From  1757  he 
delivered  lectures  on  clinical  medicine  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
This  was  a  work  for  which  his  experience,  habits  of  observation, 
and  scientific  training  peculiarly  fitted  him,  and  in  which  his 
popularity  as  a  teacher,  no  less  than  his  power  as  a  practical 
physician,  became  more  than  ever  conspicuous.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  Alston  in  1760,  Cullen  at  the  request  of  the  students 
undertook  to  finish  his  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica; 
he  delivered  an  entirely  new  course,  which  were  published  in 
an  unauthorized  edition  in  1 77 1 ,  but  which  he  re-wrote  and  issued 
as  A  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  in  1789. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Whytt  (1714-1766),  the  professor  of 
the  institutes  of  medicine,  Cullen  accepted  the  chair,  at  the  same 
time  resigning  that  of  chemistiy.  In  the  same  year  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  the  practice 
of  physic,  but  subsequently  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
him  and  John  Gregory,  who  had  gained  the  appointment,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  deliver  alternate  courses  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic.  This  arrangement  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory, but  it  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Gregory  in  1773.  Cullen  was  then  appointed  sole  professor  of 
the  practice  of  physic,  and  he  continued  in  this  office  till  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February 
1790. 

As  a  lecturer  Cullen  appears  to  have  stood  unrivalled  in  his 
day.  His  clearness  of  statement  and  power  of  imparting  interest 
to  the  most  abstruse  topics  were  the  conspicuous  features  of 
his  teaching,  and  in  his  various  capacities  as  a  scientific  lecturer, 
a  physiologist,  and  a  practical  physician,  he  was  ever  surrounded 
with  large  and  increasing  classes  of  intelligent  pupils,  to  whom 
his  eminently  suggestive  mode  of  instruction  was  specially 
attractive.  Living  at  the  time  he  did,  when  the  doctrines  of 
the  humoral  pathologists  were  carried  to  an  extreme  extent, 
and  witnessing  the  ravages  which  disease  made  on  the  solid 
structures  of  the  body,  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should 
oppose  a  doctrine  which  appeared  to  him  to  lead  to  a  false  practice 
and  to  fatal  results,  and  adopt  one  which  attributed  more  to 
the  agency  of  the  solids  and  very  little  to  that  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  His  chief  works  were  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  (1774);  Institutions  of  Medicine  (1770);  and  Synopsit 
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Nosologicae  MedUae  (1785),  which  contuned  his  clasaificatkin 
of  diseases  into  four  great  cbBsea — (i)  Pyrexiae,  or  febrile  diseases, 
as  typhus  fever;  (3)  Neuroses,  or  nervous  diseases,  as  epilepsy; 
(3)  Cachexiae,  or  diseases  resulting  from  bad  habit  of  l>ody, 
as  scurvy;  ^and  (4)  Locales,  or  local  diseases,  as  cancer. 

CuUen'a  ddest  son  Robert  became  a  Scottish  judge  in  1796 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Cullen,  and  was  known  for  his  powers  of 
mimicry. 

The  first  volume  of  an  account  of  CuUen's  Life,  Leclurei  and 
Writings  was  published  by  Dr  John  Thomson  in  1832,  and  was  i«- 
issued  with  the  second  volume  (completing  the  w<»L)  by  Drs  W. 
Thomsoa  and  D.  Craigie  in  1859. 

CULLEN,  a  royal,  mumctpal  and  police  burgh  of  Banffshire, 
Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  1936.  It  is  situated  on  Cullen  Bay, 
lij  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Banff  and  66i  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  Deskford  Burn,  after  a  course 
of  7)  m.,  enters  the  sea  at  Cullea,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts, 
Seatown,  the  older,  and  Newtown,  dating  only  from  iSii.  St 
Mary's,  the  parish  church,  a  cruciform  structure,  was  founded 
by  Robert  Bruce,  whose  second  wife  died  at  Cullen.  The 
dustries  include  rope  and  sail  making,  boat-building,  brewing 
and  fishing.  The  harbour,  constructed  between  1817  and  1834, 
though  artificial,  isone  of  the  best  on  this  coast.  About  i  n 
the  S.  is  Cullen  House,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Seafield,  which  con- 
tains some  fine  works  of  art.  A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  W.  is 
the  picturesque  fishing  village  of  Port  Knockie  with  a  deep-sea 
harbour,  built  ia  i8gi.  On  the  cliSs,  3  m.  to  the  E.,  stand  the 
ruins  of  Findlater  CasUe,  fortified  in  1455.  From  1638  to  iSii, 
when  the  title  expired,  it  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Ogilvies, 
whose  name  was  adopted  in  addition  to  his  own  by  Sir  Lewis 
Alexander  Grant,  when  he  succeeded,  as  5th  earl  of  Seafield, 
to  the  surviving  dignities.  Five  miles  to  the  £.  of  Cullen  is  the 
thriving  fishing  town  of  Portsoy,  with  a  small,  safe  harbour  and 
a  station  on  the  Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  Besides  the 
fisheries  there  is  fish-curing  and  a  distillery;  and  the  quarrying 
of  a  pink-coloured  variety  of  granite  and  of  Portsoy  marble  is 
carried  on.  Good  limestone  is  also  found  in  the  district.  Pop. 
(ii)ot)  ao6i. 

CUIXBRA,  a  seaport  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia;  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jucar,  and  at  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Valencia-SiDa-CuUera 
railway.  Pop.{i9oo)  11,947-  Culleraisa  walled  town, contain- 
ing a  ruined  Moorish  citadel,  large  barracks,  several  churches 
and  convents  and  a  hospital.  It  occupies  the  Jucar  valley,  south 
of  the  Sierra  de  Zonas,  a  low  range  of  hills  which  terminates 
eastward  in  Cape  Cullera,  a  conspicuous  headland  surmounted 
by  a  lighthouse.  To  the  south  and  west  extends  a  rich  agricul- 
tural district,  noted  for  its  rice.  Besides  farming  and  fishing, 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  coasting  trade  with  various  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  In  1903  the  harbour  was  entered  by  66  vessels 
of  about  25,000  tons,  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  grain,  rice 
and  fruit,  and  the  importation  of  guano.  The  town  of  Sueca 
(q.v.)  is  4  m-  W.N.W.  by  rail. 

CDLUKAK,  a  town  of  the  Transvaal,  36  m.  by  rail  E.  by  N. 
of  Pretoria.  It  grew  up  round  the  Premier  diamond  mine  and 
dates  from  1903,  being  named  after  T.  CuUinan,  the  purchaser 
of  the  ground  on  which  the  mine  is  situated.  Here  wasdiscovered 
in  January  1905  a  diamond — the  largest  on  record— weighing 
3025!  carats.  This  diamond  was  in  1907  presented  by  the 
Transvaal  government  to  Edward  VII.  and  was  subsequently 
cut  into  two  stones,  one  of  si6icarat8,theotherof 309  carats, 
intended  to  ornament  the  sceptre  and  crown  of  England.  The 
"  chippings"  yielded  several  smaller  diamonds  (seeDlAMOND). 

CUUODEN,  a  desolate  tract  of  moorland,  Inverness- shire, 
Scotland.  It  forms  part  of  the  north-east  of  Drummossie 
Muir,  and  is  situated  about  6  m.  by  road  E.  of  Inverness,  and 
)  m.  from  Culloden  Muir  station  on  the  Highland  railway  from 
Aviemore  to  Inverness  via  Daviot.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  the  i6th  of  April  1746  (see  Cijub£ki.and,  Williau 
Augustus,  Dttee  of,  and  Mukkay,  Lobd  George),  by  which 
the  fate  of  the  house  of  Stuart  was  decided.  By  Highlanders  the 
b&ttle  is  more  generally  described  as  the  battle  of  Drammossie. 


Memorial  atones  bearing  the  names  of  the  dans  engaged  in  the 
conflict  were  erected  in  1881  at  the  head  of  each  trench  where  the 
clansmen — ^mut  1000  in  number — were  buried.  A  monumental 
cairn,  20  ft.  high,  marks  the  chief  scene  of  the  fight,  and  the 
Cumberland  Stone,  a  huge  boulder,  indicates  the  spot  where 
the  EngUsh  commander  took  up  his  position.  A  mile  to  the 
north  is  Culloden  House,  which  belonged  to  Duncan  Forbes, 
the  president  of  the  Court  of  Ses^on.  The  Culloden  Papers,  a 
number  of  historical  documents  ranging  froni  1625  to  1748, 
were  discovered  in  this  maoston  in  1812  and  published  in  1815 
by  Duncan  George  Forbes.  On  the  death  of  the  loth  laird, 
the  collection  of  Jacobite  relics  and  works  of  art  was  sold  by 
auction  in  1897.  About  i  m.  to  the  south  of  the  field,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nairn,  is  the  plain  of  Clava,  containing  several 
stone  circles,  monoliths,  cairns  and  other  prehistoric  remains. 
The  circles,  some  apparently  never  completed,  vary  in  circum- 
ference from  12  yds.  to  14a  yds. 

CDLH,  in  geology,  the  name  applied  to  a  peculiar  local  phase 
of  the  Carboniferous  system.  In  1837  A.  Sedgwick  and  R.  I. 
Murchison  classified  into  two  divisions  the  dark  shales,  grits 
and  impure  limestones  which  occupy  a  large  area  in  Devonshire 
and  extend  into  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Somerset  and  Corn- 
wall. These  two  divisions  were  the  Upper  and  Lower  Culm 
Measiu-es,  so  named  from  certain  impure  coals,  locally  called 
"culm,">  contained  within  the  ^ales  near  Bideford.  Sub- 
sequently, these  two  geologists,  when  prosecuting  their  researches 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  applied  the  same  name  to  similar 
rocks  which  contained,  amongst  others,  Posidonomya  Becheri, 
common  to  the  phase  of  sedimentation  in  both  areas. 

The  Culm  measures  of  the  Devonshire  district  are  folded 
into  a  broad  syncline  with  its  axis  running  east  and  west;  but 
within  this  major  fold  the  rocks  have  been  subjected  to  much 
compression  accompanied  by  minor  folding.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  the  apparent  barrenness  of  the  strata,  has  always 
made  a  correct  interpretation  of  their  position  and  relationships 
a  matter  of  difficulty;  and  for  long  they  were  regarded  as  an 
abnormal  expression  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  with  the  upper- 
most beds  as  doubtful  equivalents  of  the  Millstone  Grit  of  other 
parts  of  Britain.  The  labours  of  W.  A.  E.  Ussher  and  of  G.  J. 
Hinde  and  H.  Fox  have  resulted  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
following  subdivisions  in  the  Devonshire  Culm: — (r)  Upper 
Culm  Measures  or  Eggesford  grits;  (2)  Middle  Culm  Measures, 
comprising  the  Morcbard,  Tiverton  and  Ugbrooke  lithological 
types  overlying  the  Exeter  type;  {3)  Lower  Culm,  the  Posido- 
nomya limestone  and  shale  overiying  the  Coddon  Hill  beds  with 
radiolaria-  Ussher's  subdivisions  were  introduced  to  satisfy 
the  exigencies  of  geological  mapping,  but,  as  he  pointed  out, 
while  they  are  necessary  in  some  parts  of  the  district  and  con- 
venient in  others,  the  lithological  characters  upon  which  they 
are  founded  are  variable  and  inconstant.  More  recently  E.  A.  N. 
Arber  (1904-1907)  dearly  demonstrated  that  no  palaeontoiogical 
subdivision  of  the  Upper  Culm  (Middle  and  Upper)  is  possible, 
and  that  these  strata,  on  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  plants, 
represent  the  Middle  Coal  Measures  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Whcelton  Hind  has  called  attention  to  the  probability  that  the 
Posidonomya  limestone  and  shale  may  represent  the  Pendleude 
group  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  &c.  The  Coddon  Hill  beds 
maybelongtothisortoalowerhorizon.  Thus  the  En^sb  Culm 
measurescomprise  an  Upper  CarboniferousandaLower  Carboni- 
ferous group,  while  in  Germany,  Austria  and  elsewhere,  as  tt  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  the  Culm,  or  "  Kulm,"  stage  is  shown 
by  its  contained  fossils  to  belong  to  the  lower  division  alone. 

The  typical  Carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Franco-Belgian 
area  changes  as  it  ia  traced  towards  the  east  and  south  into  the 
sandy,  shaly  Culm  phase,  with  the  characteristic  "  Posidonia  " 
(Posidonomya)  schists.  This  aspect  of  the  Culm  is  found  in 
Saxony,  where  there  are  workable  coals,  in  Bohemia,  Thuringia, 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Harz,  where  the  beds  are  traversed  by 
mineral  veins,  and  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  In  the  last-mentioned 
region  the  thickness  of  the  Culm  formation  has  been  estimated 

This  word  is  possibly  connected  with  eel,  coal;  distinguish 
"  culm,"  the  Btem  of  a  plant,  Lat.  ctdiHuS.      ^— .  i 
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by  D.  Stur  at  over  45,000  ft.  In  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Schiefergebirge  (a  general  tenn  for  the  slaty  mountains  of  the 
HundsrUck  and  Taunua  range,  the  Westerwald  and  part  of  the 
Eifel  district),  the  Culm  shales  pass  upwards  into  a  coarser 
deposit,  the  "  Cuhn-gtauwacke,"  which  attains  a  considerable 
thickness  and  superficial  eictent.  Culm  fossils  appear  in  the 
Camic  Alps,  in  the  Balkans  and  parts  of  Spain,  also  in  SpitK- 
bergen  and  part  of  New  Guinea. 

The  most  characteristic  fossil  is  of  course  Posidonomya 
Beckeri;  othen  arc  Glypkioceras spkaericum,  Ehodea  patentissima, 
Aiterocalamiles  scrobiculalia  (Sctdotb),  Lepidodendron  weUheimia- 
Mwm,  Gastrioceras  carbonarium. 

See  E.  A.  N.  AHver,  "On  the  Upper  CarboniferouB  Rocks  of 
West  Devon  and  North  Cornwall,"  Q.J.G.S.  IxJii.  (1007),  wliich  con- 
tains a  bibliography  of  the  English  Culm;  E.  Holzapfel,  Paidont. 
Abhandl.  Bd.  v.  Heft  i.  (iSSg);  H.  Potoni^,  Abkandl.  preuss.  geol. 
Landesanst.,  Neue  Folge,  36  (looi);  D.  Stur,  "  Die  Culm  Flora," 
AbhaTuil.  k.k.  geol.  Reichsatul.  viii.  (Vienna,  1875).         (J-  A.  H.) 

CDLHINATIOH  (from  Lat.  cvlmen,  summit),  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  point.  In  astronomy  the  term  is  given  to  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over  the  meridian  of  a  place.  Two 
colminations  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  day,  one  above  and 
the  other  below  the  pole.  The  first  is  called  the  upper,  the  second 
the  lower.  Either  or  both  may  occur  below  the  horizon  and 
therefore  be  invisiUe. 

CULPRIT,  properly  tbe  prisoner  at  the  bar,  one  accused  of 
a  crime;  50  used,  generally,  of  one  guilty  of  an  offence.  In 
origin  tbe  word  is  a  combination  of  two  Anglo-French  legal 
words,  culpable,  guilty,  and  prii  or  prist,  i.e.  prest.  Old  French  for 
prH,  ready.  On  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  pleading  "  not  guilty," 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  answered  "  culpable,"  and  stated  that  he 
was  ready  iprtsl)  to  join  issue.  The  words  cvl.  prist  (or  prit)  vitK 
then  entered  on  the  roll  as  showing  that  issue  had  been  joined. 
When  French  law  terms  were  discontinued  the  words  were  taken 
as  forming  one  word  addressed  to  the  prisoner.  The  formula 
"  Culprit,  how  will  you  be  tried  ?"  in  answer  to  a  plea  of  "not 
guilty,"  is  first  found  in  the  trial  for  murder  of  the  7th  earl  of 
Pembroke  in  1678. 

CULROSS  (locally  pronounced  Coo^us),  a  royal  and  police 
burgh,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  6}  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Dunfermline  and 
2\  m.  from  East  Grange  station  on  the  North  British  railway 
company's  line  from  Dunfermline  to  Stirling.  Pop.  348.  Until 
1890  it  belonged  to  the  detached  portion  of  Pettb^iire.  Attrac- 
tively situated  on  a  hillside  sloping  gently  to  tbe  Forth,  its 
placid  old-world  aspect  is  in  keeping  with  its  great  antiquity. 
Here  St  Serf  carried  on  his  missionary  labours,  and  founded  a 
church  and  cemetery,  and  here  he  died  and  was  buried.  For 
centuries  the  townsfolk  used  to  celebrate  hb  day  (July  ist)  by 
walking  in  procession  bearing  green  boughs.  Kentigern,  tbe 
apostle  to  Cumbria  and  first  bishop  of  Glasgow,  was  bom  at 
Culross,  his  mother  having  beeo  driven  ashore  during  a  tempest, 
and  was  adopted  by  St  Serf  as  tus  son.  These  religious  associa- 
tions, coupled  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  led  to  the  founding 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  131 7.  Of  thisstructure  the  only  remains 
are  the  western  tower  and  the  choir,  which,  greatly  altered  as 
well  as  repaired  early  in  the  igth  century,  now  forms  the  parish 
church.  It  is  supposed  that  a  chapel  of  which  some  traces  eust 
in  the  east  end  of  the  town  was  dedicated  to  Kentigern.  James 
VI.  made  Culross  aroyal  burgh  in  1588.  In  1808  there  was 
discovered  in  the  abbey  church,  embalmed  in  a  silver  casket, 
still  preserved  there,  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  the  heart  of 
£dward.  Lord  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  who  was  killed  in  August  1613 
near  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  a  duel  with  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset.  Robert  Foot  (1524-1606),  the  Re- 
former, was  bom  at  Shirresmiln,  or  Shiresmill,  a  hamlet  in  Cuhoss 
parish.  Nearly  all  its  old  industries — the  coal  mines,  salt  works, 
linen  manufacture,  and  even  thq  making  of  iron  girdles  for  the 
baking  of  scones— have  dwindled,  but  its  pleasant  climate  and 
ptcturesqueness  make  it  a  holiday  resort.  Dunimarle  Castle, 
a  handsome  structure  on  the  sea^shore,  adjoins  the  site  of  the 
castle  where,  according  to  tradition,  Macbeth  slew  the  wife 
and  children  of  Macduff.  Culross  belongs  to  the  Stirling  district 
group  of  parliamentary  burghs. 


CULTlVATOTt,'  also  called  Scctfflek,  Scasitier  or  GstrsBEK, 
an  agricultural  implement  employed  in  breaking  up  land  or  fai 
stirring  it  after  ploughing.     The  first  all-iron  cultivator,  known 
as  Finlayson'a  grubber,  was  a  large  harrow  with  curved  teeth 
carried  on  wheels,  and  was  brought  out  afmut  1810.     It  waa 
designed  to  meet  the  need  for  some  implement  of  intermediate 
character  between  the  plough  and  harrow,  which  should  stir 
the  soil  deeply  and  expeditiously  without  reversing  it,  and  bring 
tbe  weeds  imbroken 
to  the  surface.    The 
chief     modern     im- 
provement has  been 
the     imparting     of 
vibratory  movement 
and    henc«    greater 
stirring  capacity  to  | 
the  tines,  either  by ' 
making      them      of 
spring    steel    or    by 
fitting  springs  to  the 
point  of  attachment 
of    the    tine  to  the 

framework     of     the         Ransome's  Spring  Tine  Cultivator. 
machine.       In      its 

modem  form  the  implement  consists  of  a  framework  fitted  with 
rows  of  cwved  stems  or  tines,  which  may  be  raised  dear  of  the 
ground  or  lowered  into  work  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  differs 
from  the  harrow  in  that  it  is  provided  with  two  wheels,  which 
prevent  the  tines  from  embedding  themselves  too  deeply  in  the 
soil-  The  stems  may  be  fitted  either  with  chisel-points  or  with 
broad  shares,  according  as  it  b  required  to  merely  stir  the  soil 
or  to  bring  up  weeds  and  deaji  the  surface.  In  the  disk  cultivator 
revolving  disks  take  the  place  of  tines.  The  implement  is  usually 
provided  with  a  seat  for  the  driver  and  b  drawn  by  horses,  but 
steam  power  is  abo  commonly  applied  to  it,  the  speed  of  the 
operation  in  that  case  increasing  Its  eSectiveness.  The  method 
is  the  same  as  that  of  steam -ploughing  (see  Plough). 

CUHAE  {Gr.  Ku/iii),  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  Italy,  about 
ri  m.  W.  of  NeapoUs,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Campania,  on  a  volcanic 
eminence,  overlooking  the  plain  traversed  by  the  Voltumo. 

There  are  many  legends  as  to  its  foundation,  but  even  the 
actual  period  of  its  colonization  by  the  Greeks  is  so  early  (ancient 
authorities  give  it  as  roso  B.C.)  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
who  established  it,  whether  Chalcidians  from  Euboea  or  Aeolians 
from  Eu;(Tr(Cyme),  and  it  should  probably  be  regarded  as  a  joint 
settlement.  It  was  certainly,  as  Strabo  says,  the  oldest  of  the 
Greek  Colonies  on  the  mainlajid  of  Italy  or  in  Sicily.  Livy  tells 
us  (viii.  22)  that  the  settlers  first  landed  on  Pithecusae  (Ischia) 
and  thence  transferred  their  position  to  the  mainland,  which 
seems  a  probable  story.  We  find  it  in  721  B.C.  founding  Zancle 
(Messina)  in  Sicily  jointly  with  Chalcis,  and  it  extended  its 
power  gradually  over  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli  and  the 
harbours  of  the  promontory  of  Misenum.  Puteoli  itself  under 
the  name  Dicaearchia  waa  probably  founded  by  Cumac.  In  the 
7th  century,  according  to  the  legends,  Parthenopc,  whither  the 
demos  of  Cumae  bad  taken  refuge  after  an  unsuccessful  riang 
against  the  aristocracy,  was  attacked  by  the  latter  and  destroyed, 
but  soon  rebuilt  under  the  name  of  Neapolb  (New  City^  the 
present  Naples).'  The  most  fertile  porrion  of  the  Campanian 
plain  was  abo  under  its  dominion;  the  name  "  fossa  Graeea  " 
still  lingered  on  in  205  B.C.  to  testify  Co  its  ancient  limits.  Cumae 
was  now  at  the  height  of  its  power,  and  many  fine  coins  testify 
to  its  prosperity.  In  524  B.C.  it  was  the  object  of  a  joint  attack 
by  the  Etruscans  of  Capua,  the  Daunians  of  the  district  of  Nola, 
and  the  Auninci  of  the  Mons  Massicus.  A  brilliant  victory  was, 
however,  won  in  the  hilly  dbtrict  outside  the  town,  largely  owing 

'  From  Late  Lat.  cuUivare,  through  culiiaus,  from  coUre,  to  till, 
cultivate;  whence  ctdtus,  worship,  form  of  religion,  cult. 

'  Mommsen.  however  [Corpus  Inscrip.  Latin,  x.,  Berlin,  1883, 
p.  170),  rightly  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  existence  of 
Parthenope  and  even  of  Palacopolis,  of  which  there  is  soiae  inctr- 
Roman  annals;  under  both  he  is  inclined  to  trace  Cumae 


itself. 
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to  the  bravery  of  Amtodemiu,  who  thon  led  n  farce  to  the  relief 
of  Alicia,  wUcli  was  being  attacked  by  the  Etruscans,  and, 
retiinung  at  th'd  head  of  hia  victoiious  army,  overturned  the 
aristoGiac?  and  made  lamseU  tyrant,  but  was  ultimately 
murdered  by^  the  aristocotta.  These  were  unable  to  repel  a 
renewed  Etruscan  attack  without  the  help  of  Hicro  of  Syracuse, 
who  in  the  battle  of  Cumae  of  474  B.C.  drove  the  £truscan  Seet 
from  the  sea,  and  broke  their  power  in  Campania. 

Tbe  Sanmites  finally  destroyed  the  Etnffican  supremacy  by 
the  capture  of  Capua  in  the  latter  half  of  the  stb  century  (see 
Catua;  Campaiha),  and  the  Greeks  of  Cumae  were  overwhelmed 
by  tile  same  invaoon,  either  in  430  r^.  (Livy  iv.  44)  or  in  431 
(Di9<Ior.  Sic  xii.  76} ,  if  his  Btatement  is  drawn  from  Greek  sources, 
438  if  it  is  to  be  dated  by  the  Roman  consuls  to  whose  year  he 
ascribes  it.  This  catastrophe  brought  to  an  end  the  beautiful 
series  of  Greek  coins  from  the  town  (B.  V.  Head,  Biftoruj- 
Numorum,  p.  31),  and  Oscan  became  its  language,  though  in 
many  respects  the  Greek  character  of  the  town  survived  (Strabo 
v.  4.  .3,  and  the  other  references  given  by  R.  S.  Conway,  Italic 
Dialtctt,  p.  S4).  One  or  two  inscriptions  in  Oscan  survive 
(id.  ib.  88-92),  one  of  which  is  a.  lovila.  or  heraldic  dedication. 
The  date  of  the  general  disuse  of  Oscan  in  the  town  appears  to  be 
fixed  about  180  b.c.  by  the  request  (Livy  xl.  44)  which  the 
Cumaeans  addressed  to  Rome  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  use 
Latin  for  public  purposes.  Cumae  now  ceased  to  have  any 
independent  history.  It  came  under  the  supremacy  of  RoiAe 
ii>  343  (^  340)  as  Capua  did,  obtained  the  dritas  sine  sttffroffo 
and  was  govnncd  af  ter.318  by  the  praeJeUi  Capuam  Cumas. 
(R.  S.  C.) 

In  the  Haimibalic  wars  it  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  It 
probably  acquired  -civic  rights  in  the  Social  War  and  remained 
a  nutmcipiitm  until  Augustus  established  a  colony  here..  Under 
the  empire  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  quiet  country  town,  in  contrast 
to  the  gay  and  fastuonable  Baiae,  which,  however,  with  the 
locus  Atemus  and  locus  Lucriitus,  fc»ined  a  part  of  its  territory. 
Cicero's  villa  on  the  east  bank  of  the  tatter,  for  example,  which 
he  called  the  Academia,  was  also  known  as  Cumanum.  In  the 
Gothic  wars  the  acropolis  of  Cumae  was,  except  Naples,  the  only 
fortified  town  in  Campania,  and  it  retained  its  military  import- 
ance until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Neapolitans  in  1205,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  deserted. 

The  acropolis  hill  (369  ft.  above  sea-level),  a  mass  of  trachyte 
which  has  broken  through  the  surrounding  tufa,  lies  hardly 
100  yds.  from  the  low  sandy  shore.  It  is  traversed  by  caves, 
which  are  at  three  different  levels  with  many  branches.  Some 
of  them  may  belong  to  a  remote  date,  while  others  may  be 
quarries,  but  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated.  They 
are  famous  in  legend  as  the  seat  of  the  atacie  of  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl. 

The  acropolis  has  only  one  approach,  on  the  south-east; 
on  all  other  sides  it  falls  away  steeply.  Remains  of  fortifications 
of  all  ages  run  round  the  edge  of  the  hill;  some  of  the  original 
Greek  work,  in  finely  hewn  rectangular  tufa  blocks,  exists  on 
the  east.  The  medieval  hne  follows  the  ancient,  except  on  the 
N-E.,  where  it  takes  in  a  larger  area. 

Within  the  acropolis  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo,  erected, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Daedalus  himself,  the  remains  of 
which,  restored  in  Roman  times,  were  discovered  in  1817,  on 
the  eastern  and  lower  summit.  On  the  higher  western  sunmiit 
stood  another  temple,  excavated  in  1793,  but  now  covered  up 
agaui.     This  may  be  that  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Liv.  xxvii,  33). 

There  are  also  various  remains  of  buildmgs  of  the  imperial 
period,  and  these  are  far  more  frequent  on  the  site  of  the  lower 
towii  (now  occupied  by  vineyards)  which  lies  below  the  acropolis 
to  the  south.  The  line  of  the  city  walls  can  be  traced  both  on 
the  E.  and  on  the  W.,  though  the  remains  on  the  E.  are  insignifi- 
cant, and  on  the  W.  (the  seaward  side)  only  the  scarping  of  the 
hill  remains.  To  the  S.  of  the  town,  just  outside  the  wall,  is 
the  amphitheatre.  To  the  N,  of  it  is  the  point  where  the  roads 
from  Litemum  (the  Via  Domitiana  running  along  the  sandy 
coast),  Capua  (a  branch  of  the  Via  Campana),  Misenum  and 
Puteoli  meet.     The  last  passes  through  the  Arco  Felice,  an  arch 


of  brick-faced  coqcrete  63  i%.  high  which  spans  a  cutting  thiougl; 
the  Monte  Grillo,  made  by  Pomitian  to  shorten  the  course  of  the, 
rgad.  wbidi  had  hitherto  run  farther  north.  The  Grotto  della 
Face  leads  to  the  shores  of  Ayemusi  On  tlie  £..side  of  Cumae 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman  period,  among  them 
those  oi  the  temple  of  Deqieter,  as  restored  by.  the  family  of 
the  Lucceii. 

The  cemeteries  of  Cumae  extended  an  all  sides  of  the  ancient, 
dty,  except  towards  the  sea,  but  the  most  important  lay  on  the, 
north,  between  this  temple  and  the  Lago  di  Licola.  Excavations 
during  the  19th  century  in  Greek,  San^te  and  Roman  graves 
have  produced  many  important  objegts,  .now  in  the  various 
museums  of  Europe,  but  especially  at  Naples.  Recent  discoveries 
in  this  necropolis  (including  that  of  a  drcuJar  archaic  tomb  with 
a  conical  roof)  have  led  to  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  true 
date  of  tbe  foundation  of  Cumae,  and  have  made  it  clear  that, 
in  any  case,  a  pre-Hellcnic  indigenous  settlement  existed  here — a 
result  of  great  importance. 

See  J.  Beloch,  Camt>anit»  (Bresku,  i8w)),  143  seq.;  G.  Pellegrini, 
Monumenti  dti  Lined,  xiii.  U903);  G.  Patroni,  ,4fi!»'  dtl  Congresso 
di  Scituze  Storiche  (1904),  vol.  v.  p.  315  seq.  (T.  As.) 

CUMAHA,  a  city  and  port  of  Venezuela,  Capital  of  the  state 
of  Bermudez,  situated  on  the  Manzanares  river  about  i  m. 
above  its  mouth,  53  ft.  above  sea-level  and  180  m.  E.  of  Caracas. 
It  a  the  oldest  existing  European  settlement  on  the  South 
American  continent,  having  been  founded  by  Diego  Castellon 
in  1533  under  the  name  of  Nueva  Toledo.  TTie  city  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1766,  and  again  in  1797. 
Slight  shocks  are  very  frequent,  some  of  them  severe  enough  to 
cause  considerable  damage  to  the  buHdings.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  83°  F.  and  the  clitnate  is  enervating.  In  colonial 
times  the  city  was  rich  and  prosperous  and  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  mother  country,  its  population  at  that  time  being 
estimated  at  30,000,  but  much  of  its  prosjwrity  has  disappeared 
and  its  population  is  now  estimated  at  to, 000.  Excellent  fruits 
are  produced  in  its  vicinity,  and  its  exports  include  cacio,  coffee, 
sugar,  hides,  tobacco  and  sundry  products  In  small  quantities. 
A  tramway  connects  the  city  with  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Manzanares. 

CUMBERLAHD,  DVKES  AND  EARLS  OF.  Tlie  earldom  of 
Cumberland  was  held  by  the  family  of  Clifi'ord  {q.v.)  from  1535 
to  1643,  when  it  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Henry,  the  5th 
earl.  The  1st  earl  of  Cumberland  was  Henry,  nth  Lord  Clifford 
(1493-1543),  a  son  of  Henry,  loth  Lord  Clifford  (c.  1454-1533), 
Created  an  earl  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1535,  Henry  remained  loyal 
during  the  great  rising  in  the  north  of  England  in  1536,  and 
died  on  the  23nd  of  April  1543.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry, 
the  3ndearl(c.  1 517-1570),  married  Eleanor  (d.  1547),  a  daughter 
of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
King  Henry  VII. ;  he  had  the  tastes  of  a  scholar  rather  than  a 
soldier,  and  died  early  in  1570.  By  his  first  wife,  Eleanor,  he 
left  an  only  daughter  Margaret  (i54o-r596),  who  married  Henry 
Stanley,  4th  earl  of  Derby,  and  who  in  1557  was  regarded  by 
many  as  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  English  throne.  By  his 
second  wife  he  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter;  his  elder  son  George 
succeeding  to  the  earldom  in  1570,  and  his  younger  son  Francis 
succeeding  his  brother  in  1605.  George,  3rd  earl  of  Cumberland 
(1558-1605),  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  August  1558,  and  married 
Margaret  (c.  1560-1616),  daughter  of  his  guardian,  Frantis, 
3nd  earl  of  Bedford.  Although  interested  in  mathematics  and 
geography  he  passed  his  eariy  years  in  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance; then  he  took  to  the  sea,  commanded  the  "  Bonaventure  " 
against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  from  this  time  until  his  death 
on  the  30th  of  October  1605  was  mainly  engaged  in  fitting  out 
and  leading  plundering  expeditions,  some  of  which,  especially 
the  ooe  undertaken  in  1589,  gained  a  large  amount  of  booty. 
The  earl  left  no  sons,  and,  his  barony  was  claimed  by  his  only 
daughter  Anne  (1590-1676),  the  wife  Successively  of  Richard 
Sackville,  3rd  earl  of  Dorset,  and  of  Philip  Herbert,  4th  eftrl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery;  while  his  earldom  was  inheiited' 
by  his  brother  Francis  (1559-1641).  A  long  law-suit  between 
the  new  earl  and  the  countess  Anne  over  the  possession  of  tlie' 
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fainily  estates  was  settled  in  1617.  The  5th  e&rl  was  Francis's 
only  son  Henry  (1591-1643),  who  was  bom  on  the  aSth  of 

February  1591,  and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Osford. 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Charles  I.  during  his  two  short  wars  with 

the  Scots,  and  also  during  the  Civil  War  until  his  death  on  the 

nth  of  December  1643.  He  left  no  sons;  his  earldom  became 
extinct;  his  new  barony  of  Clifiord,  created  in  1638,  passed  to 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  (161S-1691),  wife  of  Richard  Boyle,  earl 
of  Cork  and  Burlington;  and  the  Cumberland  estates  to  his 
cousin  Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke. 

In  1644  the  English  title  of  duke  of  Cumberland  was  created 
in  favour  o£  Rupert,  son  of  Frederick  V.,  elector  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  nephew  of  Charles  I.  Having  lapsnl  on  Rupert's 
death  without  legitimate  issue  in  1683,  it  was  created  again  in 
1689  to  give  an  English  title  to  George,  prince  of  Denmark, 
who  had  married  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  Queen  Anne. 
It  again  became  extinct  when  George  died  in  1708,  but  was 
revived  in  1716  in  favour  of  William  Augustus,  third  son  of 
George  II.  As  this  duke  was  never  married  the  title  lapsed  on  his 
death  in  1765,  but  was  revived  in  the  following  year  in  favour 
of  Henry  Frederick  (1745-1790),  son  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  and  brother  of  George  III.  Having  again  become 
extinct  on  Henry  Frederick's  death,  the  title  of  duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  created  for  the  fifth  time  in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
who  was  made  duke  of  Cumberiand  and  Teviotdale  In  1799- 
In  1837  Ernest  (q.v.)  became  king  of  Haaover,  and  on  his  deaUi 
in  1S51  the  title  descended  with  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  to  his 
son  King  George  V.  (g.v.),  anfl  on  George's  death  in  1878  to  his 
grandson  Ernest  Augustus  (b.  1845).  In  1S66  Hanover  was 
aimexed  by  Pniasia,  but  King  George  died  without  renouncing 
his  rights.  His  son  Ernest,  while  maintaining  his  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  generally  known  by  his  title  of  duke  of 
Cumberland. 

CDHBERLAHD.  RICHARD  (1632-1718),  English  philosopher 
and  bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  London,  was 
bora  in  the  parish  of  St  Ann,  near  Aldersgate.  He  was  educated 
in  St  Paul's  school,  and  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653; 
and,  having  proceeded  M.A.  in  1656,  was  next  year  incorporated 
to  the  same  degree  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  For  some  time 
he  studied  medicine;  and  although  he  did  not  adhere  to  this 
profession,  he  retained  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  medicine. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  in  1663  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1680. 
Among  his  contemporaries  and  intimate  friends  were  Dr  Hezekiah 
Burton,  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  mathe' 
matidan,  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  who  became  keeper  of  the 
great  seal,  and  Samuel  Pepys.  To  this  academical  connexion  he 
appearstohavebeeninagreatmeasureindebtedfor  his  advance- 
ment in  the  Church.  When  Bridgeman  was  appointed  lord 
keeper,  be  nominated  Cumberland  and  Burton  as  his  chaplains, 
nor  did  he  afterwards  neglect  the  interest  of  either.  Cumber- 
land's first  preferment,  bestowed  upon  him  in  1658  by  Sir  John 
Norwich,  was  the  rectory  of  Brampton  in  Northamptonshire. 
In  iti6i  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  preachers  of  the 
university.  The  lord  keeper,  who  obtained  ias  office  in  1667, 
invited  him  to  London,  and  soon  afterwards  bestowed  upon  him 
the  rectory  of  Allhallows  at  Stamford,  where  he  acquired  new 
credit  by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties.  In 
addition  to  his  ordinary  work  he  undertook  the  weekly  lecture. 
This  labour  he  constantly  performed,  and  in  the  meantime  found 
leisure  to  prosecute  his  scientific  and  philological  studies. 

At  the  age  of  forty  he  published  his  earliest  work,  entitled 
£k  lepbus  nalwae  disquisUio  phUosophka,  in  qua  eanim  forma, 
lumma  capita,  ordo,  promulgati4>,  et  obligatia  t  rerum  natura 
inveHiganttir;  qitin  etiam  demeitta  pkilosophiae  Hahbianae, 
cum  moralis  turn  civUis,  consideraiUur  et  refutantur  (London, 
1672).  It  b  dedicated  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  andis prefaced 
by  an  "  Alloquium  ad  Lectorem,"  contributed  by  Dr  Burton. 
It  appeared  during  the  same  year  as  Pufendorf's  Dejwe  naturae 
ef  genlium,  and  was  highly  commended  in  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion by  Pufendorf,  whose  approbation  must  have  had  the  effect 
of  making  it  known  on  the  continent.     Having  thus  established 


a  solid  reputation,  Cumberiand  next  prqMured  a  work  on  a  very 
different  subject— ^n  Essay  tauards  Iht  Rcanery  of  ike  Jeindt 
Measures  and  Weights,  comprehending  their  Monies;  by  kdp 
of  andenl  standards,  compared  taUh  ours  of  England:  useful  also 
lo  state  many  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  Eastern 
Nations  (London,  16S6].  This  work,  dedicated  to  Pepys, 
obtained  a  copious  notice  from  Lederc,  and  was  translated  into 

About  this  period  he  was  depressed  by  apprehensions  respecting 
■the  growth  of  Pc^ry;  but  his  feara  were  dispelled  by  the 
Revolution,  which  brought  along  with  it  another  material  change 
in  his  circumstances.  One  day  in  i6gi  he  went,  according  to 
his  custom  on  a  post-day,  to  read  the  newspaper  at  a  coffee-bouse 
in  Stamford,  and  there,  to  his  surprise,  he  read  that  the  king  had 
nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.  The  bishop 
elect  was  scarcely  known  at  court,  and  he  had  resorted  to  none 
of  the  usual  methods  of  advancing  his  temporal  interest. 


"  Bein^  then  sixty  years  old,"  says  his  great-grandson,  " 

with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  offer,  when  it  came 

from  authority.  The  persuasion  of  his  friends,  particulariy  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgeman,  at  length  overcame  his  repugnance;  and 
to  that  see,  though  very  moderately  endowed,  he  for  ever  after 
devoted  himself,  and  resisted  every  offer  of  translation,  though 
repeatedly  made  and  earnestly  recommended.  To  such  of  his 
friends  as  [Massed  an  exchange  upon  him  be  was  accustomed  to 
reply,  that  Peterborough  was  nis  first  eapouaed,  and  should  be  hi* 
only  one." 

He  discharged  liis  new  duties  with  enei^y  and  kept  up  his 
episcopal  visitations  till  his  eightieth  year.  His  charges  to  the 
clergy  are  described  as  plain  and  unambitious,  the  earnest 
breathings  of  a  pious  mind.  When  Dr  Wilkins  (David  Wilke) 
published  the  New  Testament  in  Coptic  he  presented  a  copy  to 
the  bishop,  who  began  to  study  the  language  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  "  At  this  age,"  says  his  chaplain,  "  he  mastered  the 
language,  and  went  through  great  part  of  this  version,  and  would 
often  give  me  excellent  hints  and  remarks,  as  he  proceeded  in 
reading  of  it."  He  died  in  1718,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of 
his  age;  he  was  found  sitting  in  his  library,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  asleep,  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand.*  His  great-grandson 
was  Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist. 

Bishop  Cumberiand  was  distinguished  by  his  gentleness  and 
humility.  He  could  not  be  roused  to  anger,  and  spent  his  days 
in  unbroken  serenity.  The  basis  of  his  ethical  theory  is  Benevol- 
ence, and  is  the  natural  outcome  of  his  temperament.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  sound  understancUng,  improved  by  extensive  learning, 
and  left  behind  him  several  monuments  of  his  talents  and 
industry.  His  favourite  motto  was  that  a  man  had  better 
"  wear  out  than  rust  out." 

The  philosophy  of  Cumberland  is  expounded  in  the  treatise 
De  legibus  noturae.  The  merits  of  the  work  are  almost  confined 
to  its  specidative  theories;  its  style  is  destitute  of  strength  and 
grace,  and  its  reasoning  is  diffuse  and  unmethodical.  Its  main 
design  is  to  combat  the  principles  which  Hobbes  had  promulgated 
as  to  the  constitution  of  man,  the  nature  of  morality,  and  the 
origin  of  society,  and  to  prove  that  self -advantage  is  not  the  chitf 
end  of  man,  that  force  b  not  the  source  of  personal  obligation 
to  moral  conduct  nor  the  foundation  of  social  rights,  and  that  the 
state  of  nature  b  not  a  state  of  war.     The  views  of  Hobbes  seem 

'  The  care  of  his  poathumous  publications  devolved  upon  his 
domestic  chaplain  and  aon-in-law,  Squier  Payne,  who  soon  after  the 
bishop's  death  edited  "  Sanchoniato's  Phoenician  History,  translated 
from  the  lirat  book  of  Eusebiua,  De  pratparatione  eeangelica:  with 
3  continuation  of  Sanchoniato's  history  01  Eratosthenes  Cyrenaeus's 
Canon,  which  Dicaearchus  connects  with  the  first  Olympiad.  These 
authors  are  illustrated  with  many  historical  and  chronolt^cal 
remarks,proving  them  to  contain  a  series  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
chronology,  from  the  first  man  to  the  lirst  Olympiad,  agieeable  to 
the  Scripture  accounts  "  (Lmidon.  1730).  The  preface  contaim  an 
account  of  the  life,  character  and  writings  of  the  author,  which  was 
likewise  published  in  a  separate  form,  and  exhibits  a  pleasing 
picture  of  his  happy  old  age.  A  German  translation  appear«l  under 
the  title  of  Cmttberlatids  phdnitiiehe  Histarie  dts  Sanchoniaihons. 
Hberstlxt  mm  Joh.  Phil.  Cosset  (Magdeburg,  1753)-  The  sequel  to 
the  work  was  likewise  published  by  Payne~On'|inM  teniium 
antiguissimae;  or  Attempts  for  discotering  the  Times  of  the  First 
Planting  of  Nation!:   in  several  Tracts  (London,  172^.  i 
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to  Cumberland  utterly  subvei:dve  of  religion,  morality  and  dvil 
society,  and  be  endeavouta,  as  a  rule,  to  establi^  directly 
antagonistic  propositions.  He  refrains,  however,  from  denuncia- 
tion, and  is  a  fair  opponent  up  to  the  measure  of  his  insight. 

Laws  of  nature  are  defined  by  him  as  "  immutably  true  pro- 
positions regulative  of  voluntary  actions  as  to  the  choice  of  good 
and  the  avoidance  of  evil,  and  which  carry  with  them  an  obliga' 
tion  to  outward  acta  of  obedience,  even  apart  from  dvit  laws  and 
from  any  considerations  <A  compacts  constituting  government." 
This  definition,  he  says,  will  be  admitted  by  all  parties.  Some 
deny  that  such  laws  exist,  but  they  will  grant  that  this  is  what 
ought  to  be  understood  by  them.  There  is  thus  common  ground 
for  the  two  opposing  schoob  of  moralists  to  join  issue.  The 
question  between  them  is,  Do  such  laws  exist  or  do  they  not? 
In  reasoning  thus  Cumberiand  obviously  forgot  what  the  position 
maintained  by  his  principal  antagonist  really  was.  Hobbes 
must  have  refused  to  accept  the  definition  proposed.  He  did 
not  deny  that  there  were  laws  of  nature,  laws  antecedent  to 
govemmmt,  laws  even  in  a  sense  eternal  and  immutable.  The 
virtues  as  means  to  happiness  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  laws. 
Iliey  precede  civil  constitution,  which  merely  perfects  the  obliga- 
tion to  practise  than.  He  expressly  denied,  however,  that "  they 
carry  with  them  an  oUigation  to  outward  acts  of  obedience, 
even  apart  from  civil  laws  and  from  any  consideration  of  com- 
pacts constituting  governments."  And  many  besides  Hobbes 
must  have  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  definition.  It  is  ambiguous 
and  obscure.  In  what  sense  is  a  law  of  nature  a  "  proposition  "? 
Is  it  as  the  expression  of  a  constant  relation  among  facts,  or  is  it 
as  the  expression  of  a  divine  commandment?  A  proposition  is 
never  in  itself  an  ultimate  fact  although  it  may  be  the  statement 
of  sucb  a  fact.  And  in  what  sense  is  a  law  of  nature  an  "  immut- 
ably tine  "  proposition?  Is  it  so  because  men  always  and  every- 
where accept  and  act  on  it,  or  merely  because  they  always  and 
everywhere  ought  to  accept  and  act  on  it?  The  definition,  in 
fact,  explains  nothing. 

The  existence  of  such  laws  may,  according  to  Cumberland, 
be  established  in  two  ways,  The  inquirer  may  start  either  from 
effects  or  from  causes.  1%e  former  method  had  been  taken  by 
Grotius,  Robert  Sharrock  (1630-1684)  and  John  Selden.  They 
had  sought  to  prove  that  there  were  universal  truths,  entitled 
to  be  called  laws  of  nature,  from  the  concurrence  of  the  testi- 
monies of  many  men,  peoples  and  ages,  and  throu^  generalizing 
the  operations  of  certain  active  principles.  Cumberland  admits 
this  method  to  be  valid,  but  he  prefers  the  other,  that  from 
causes  to  effects,  as  showing  more  convincingly  that  the  laws 
of  nature  carry  with  them  a  divine  obligation.  It  shows  not  only 
that  these  laws  are  universal,  but  that  they  were  intended  as 
such;  that  man  has  been  constituted  as  he  is  in  order  that  they 
might  be.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  method  he  expressly 
declines  to  have  recourse  to  what  he  calls  "  the  short  and  easy 
expedient  of  the  Platonists,"  the  assumption  of  innate  ideas  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  He  thinks  it  ill-advised  to  build  the  doctrines 
of  natural  religion  and  morality  on  a  hypothesis  which  many 
philosophers,  both  Gentile  and  Christian,  had  rejected,  and  which 
could  not  be  proved  against  Epicureans,  the  principal  impugners 
of  the  existence  of  laws  of  nature.  He  cannot  assume,  he  says, 
that  such  ideas  existed  from  eternity  in  the  divine  mind,  but  must 
Start  from  the  data  of  sense  and  experience,  and  thence  by  search 
into  the  nature  of  things  discover  their  laws.  It  is  only  through 
nature  that  we  can  rise  to  nature's  God,  His  attributes  are  not 
to  be  known  by  direct  intuition.  He,  therefore,  held  that  the 
ground  taken  up  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists  could  not  be 
maintained  against  Hobbes.  His  sympathies,  however,  were  all 
on  their  side,  and  he  would  do  notfaing  to  diminish  their  chances 
of  success.  He  would  not  even  oppose  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  because  it  looked  with  a  friendly  eye  upon  piety  and 
morality.  He  granted  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  the  case  that 
ideas  were  baUi  bom  with  us  and  afterwards  impressed  upon  us 
from  without. 

Cumberiand's  ethical  theory  (see  Ethics)  is  summed  up  in  his 
principle  of  universal  Benevolence,  the  one  source  of  moral  good. 
"  No  action  can  be  morally  good  which  does  not  in  its  own  nature 


contribute  somewhat  to  the  happiness  of  men."  The  theory 
is  important  in  comparison  (i)  with  that  of  Hobbes,  and  (3) 
with  modem  utilitarianism. 

I.  Cuml>erland's  Benevolence  is,  deliberately,  the  precise 
antithesis  to  the  Egoism  of  Hobbes.  To  this  fact  it  owes  its 
existence  and  also  its  extravagance.  Feeling  that  the  mort 
forcible  method  of  attacking  Hobbes  was  to  assert  the  opposite 
in  the  same  form,  he  maintained  that  the  whole-hearted  pursuit 
of  the  good  of  all  contributes  to  the  good  of  each  and  brings 
personal  happiness;  that  the  opposite  process  involves  misery 
to  indlvidu^  including  the  self.  If,  then,  H<d>bes  went  to  the 
one  extreme  ot  postulating  selliahness  aa  the  aole  motive  of  human 
action,  Cumberland  was  equally  extravagant  as  regards  Benevo- 
lence. The  testimony  of  history  shows,  prima  facU  at  least, 
that  both  motives  have  operated  throu^iout,  and  just  as  sdf- 
interest  has  been  increasin^y  modified  by  conscious  benevolence, 
so  benevolence  alone  does  not  explain  all  personal  virtue  nor 
love  to  God.  But  it  is  essential  to  notice  that  Cumberland  never 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  history,  although  he  believed  that 
the  law  of  universal  benevolence  had  been  accepted  by  alt  nations 
and  generations;  and  he  carefully  abstains  from  argaments 
founded  on  revelation,  feeling  that  it  was  indispensable  to  estab- 
lish the  principles  of  moral  right  on  nature  as  a  basis.  His  method 
was  the  deduction  of  the  propriety  of  certain  acti<»)s  from  the 
consideration  of  the  character  and  position  of  rational  agents 
in  the  universe.  He  argues  that  all  that  we  see  in  nature  is 
framed  so  as  to  avoid  and  reject  what  is  dangerous  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  its  constitution;  that  the  human  race  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  the  worid  had  it  not  for  end  its  conservation  in  its 
best  estate;  that  benevolence  erf  all  to  all  is  what  in  a  rational 
view  of  the  creation  is  alone  accordant  with  its  general  plan; 
that  various  peculiarities  of  man's  body  indicate  that  he  has 
been  made  to  co-<^rate  with  his  fellow  men  and  to  maintain 
society;  and  that  certain  faculties  of  hia  mind  show  the  common 
good  to  be  more  essentially  connected  with  hia  perfection  than 
any  pursuit  of  private  advantage.  The  whole  course  of  Us 
reasoning  proceeds  on,  and  is  pervaded  by,  the  principle  of 
final  causes. 

i.  To  the  question.  What  is  the  foundation  of  rectitude?, 
he  replies,  the  greatest  good  of  the  universe  of  rational  beings. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  English  utilitarianism, 
but  his  utilitarianism  is  distinct  from  what  is  known  as  the 
selfish  sj^tem;  it  goes  to  the  contrary  extreme,  by  almost 
absorbing  individual  in  universal  good.  Nor  does  it  look  merely 
to  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasures  of  sense,  for  the  constituent 
of  good,  but  rises  above  them  to  include  especially  what  tends 
to  perfect,  strengthen  and  expand  our  true  nature.  Existence 
and  the  extension  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  hrid  to 
be  good  for  their  own  sakes  without  respect  to  enjoyment. 
Cumberland's  views  on  this  point  were  long  abandoned  by 
utilitarians  as  destroying  the  homogeneity  and  self-consistency 
of  their  theory ;  but  J.  S.  Mill  and  some  recent  writers  have 
reproduced  them  as  necessary  to  its  defence  against  charges  not 
less  serious  than  even  inconsistency. 

The  answer  which  Cumberland  gives  to  the  question.  Whence 
comes  our  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  nature  ?,  is  that 
happiness  flows  from  obedience,  and  misery  from  disobedience 
to  them,  not  as  the  mere  results  of  a  blind  necessity,  but  as  the 
expressions  of  the  divine  will.  Reward  and  punishment,  supple- 
mented by  future  retribution,  are,  in  his  view,  the  sanctions  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  the  sources  of  our  obligation  to  obey  them. 
To  the  other  great  ethical  question,  How  are  moral  distinctions 
apprehended  ?,  be  replies  that  it  is  by  means,  of  right  reason. 
But  by  right  reason  he  means  merely  the  power  of  rising  to 
general  laws  of  nature  from  particular  facts  of  experience.  It 
is  no  peculiar  faculty  or  distinctive  function  of  mind;  it  involves 
no  original  element  of  cognition;  it  begins  with  sense  and 
experience;  it  is  gradually  generated  and  wholly  derivative. 
This  doctrine  lies  only  in  germ  in  Cumberland,  but  will  be  found 
in  full  flower  in  Hartley,  Mackintosh  and  later  associationists. 

Bibliography. — Editions  of  the  De  lepbus  nalurae  (LQbeck, 
16S3  and  1694;  English  verrions  by  Jdia  Maxwell,  prebendary  of 
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Coaaor,  A  Treatise  qf  llie  Lawi  of  Naitvt  (Loodoo,  1737),  and  John 
Towers  (Dublin,  1750):  French  translation  by  Jean  Barbeyrac 
yAirisierdam,  1744);  James  Tyrrell  (1642-1718),  grandson  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  published  an  abridgment  of  Cumberland's 
vijew*  in  A  Bri^  Daqmiition  of  Uu  Lavii  of  Nalurt  oceonHng  to  the 
Principles  laid  down  in  the  Set.  Dr  Cumhtriand's  Latin  Trtatiie 
(London,  1692;  ed.  1701).  For  biographical  details  see  Squier 
Payne,  AccoutU  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  R.  Cumberland  (London, 
1730);  Cumberiand's  Memoirs  (i3o7),  i-  3-6;  Pepya's  Diary. 
For  his  philoKtphy,  see  E.  Albee,  PkUoiopkieai  Rnieie,  iv.  3  (1S9S), 
pp.  3bA  and  371:  F.  £.  Spauldinti,  R.  Cumberland  ail  BegrHnder 
der  snglUchen  Ethik  (Leipzig,  1S94) ;  and  text-books  on  ethics. 

CUMBERLAHD,  RICHARD  (1732-1811),  English  dramatiftt, 
was  boTO  in  the  master's  lodge  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
on  the  igtb  of  Febiuary  173a.  He  was  the  grc&t-grandaon  of 
the  bi^iop  of  Peterborough;  and  his  father,  Dr  Denison  Cumber- 
lioA,  became  successlvdy  bishtqi  of  Clonfert  and  of  Kilmore. 
Uia  mother  was  Joanna,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  great 
scholar  Richard  Bentley,  and  the  heroine  of  John  Byrom's  once 
popular  little  eclogue,  CoUn  and  Phoebe.  Of  the  great  master 
of  Trinity  his  grandaon  has  left  a  kindly  account;  he  afterwards 
collected  all  the  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  Letters  oj  Pkalarii 
<»Dtroversy,  and  piously  defended  the  reputation  of  his  ancestor 
in  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Lowth,  who  had  called  Bentley  "  aut 
capriraulgus  aut  fosstw."  Cumberluid  was  in  his  seventh 
year  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  he 
relates  how,  on  the  head-master  Arthur  Kinsman  undertaking, 
in  conversBtioD  with  Bentley,  to  make  the  grandson  as  good  a 
3ch<dar  as  the  grandfather  himself,  the  latter  retorted:  "  Pshaw, 
Arthur,  bow  can  that  be,  when  I  have  forgot  more  than  thou  ever 
knewesti*"  Bentley  died  during  his  grandson's  Bury  school- 
days;  and  in  1744  the  boy,  who,  while  rising  to  the  head  of  his 
school,  had  already  begun  to  "  try  his  strength  in  several  slight 
attempts  towards  the  drama,"  was  removed  to  Westminster, 
then  at  the  height  of  its  reputation  under  Dr  NichoUs.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  here  were  Warren  Mastingg,  George  Cirimaji 
(the  elder),  Lloyd,  and  (though  he  does  not  mention  them  as 
such)  Churchill  and  Cowper.  From  Westminster  Cumberlajid 
passed,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
wherein  1750  he  took  his  degree  as  tenth  wrangler.  His  account 
of  bis  degree  examination,  as  wdl  as  that  for  a  fellowship  at  his 
college,  part  of  which  he  underwent  in  the  "  judges'  chamber," 
where  he  was  bom,  is  curious;  he  was  by  virtue  of  an  alteration 
in  the  statutes  elected  to  his  fellowship  in  the  second  year  of  his 
degree. 

Meanwhile  his  projects  of  work  as  a  classical  scholar  had  been 
interspersed  with  attempts  at  imitating  Spenser — whom,  by  his 
mother's  advice,  he  "  Uid  upon  the  shdf " — and  a  dramatic 
effort  (unprinted)  on  the  model  of  Mason's  Elfrida,  called 
Caraciacui.  He  had  just  begun  to  read  for  his  fellowship,  when 
he  wa»  offered  the  post  of  private  secretary  by  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
first  lord  of  trade  and  plantations  in  the  duke  of  Newcastle's 
ministry.  His  family  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  office,  to 
which  he  returned  after  his  election  as  fellow.  It  left  him 
abimdant  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  which  included  the  design 
of  a  poem  in  blank  verse  on  India.  He  resigned  his  Trinity 
fellowBhip  on  his  marriage— in  1759— to  his  cousin  Elizabeth 
Ridge,  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  addresses  on  receiving  through 
Lord  Halifax  "  a  small  establishment  as  crown-agent  for  Nova 
Scotia."  In  1761  he  accompanied  his  patron  (who  had  been 
appointed  lord-lieutenant)  to  Ireland  as  Ulster  secretary;  and 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was  afterwards  offered  a 
baronetcy.  By  declining  this  he  thinks  he  gave  offence;  at  all 
events,  when  in  1762  Halifax  became  secretary  of  state,  Cumber- 
land in  vain  applied  for  the  post  of  tmder-secretary.  and  could 
only  obtain  the  clerkship  of  reports  at  the  Board  of  Trade  under 
Lord  Hillsborough.  While  he  takes  some  credit  to  himself  for 
his  incomiptibjJity  when  in  Ireland,  he  showed  zeal  for  his 
friend  and  Rcured  a  bishopric  for  his  father.  On  the  accession 
tpofficeofLordGeorgeGermaine(SackyiUe)  in  1775, Cumberland 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Flantatioi^, 
which  post  be  held  till  the  abolition  of  that  board  in  1763  by 
Burke's  economical  reform.  Before  this  event  he  had,  in  1780, 
been  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Spain,  to  negotiate  a 


sepamte  treaty  of  peace  with  that  power;  but  Lhvugh  ka  wa* 
well  received  by  King  Charles  III.  and  his miDister'Fkffidabl&ftGa, 
the  QuefltiioB  of  Gilmiltar  proved  a  stumbling-blgck,  and  the 
Gordon  riots  at  home  a,  most  untoward  occurrence.  He  was 
recalled  in  17S1,  and  was  refused  repayment  c^  the  ezpciGes 
he  had  incurred,  towards  which  only  £1000  had  been  advanced 
to  him.  He  thus  found  himself  £4500  out  of  pocket:  in  vain, 
he  saya, ' '  I  wearied  the  door  of  Lord  North  till  his  very  servants 
drove  me  from  it  ";  his  memorial  remained  unread  or  unnoticod 
either  by  the  prime  minister  or  by  secretary  Robinson,  through 
whom  Uie  original  protnise  had  been  made.  Soon  after  thjs 
experience  he  lost  his  office,  and  had  f:o  retire  on  a  compensation 
allowance  of  less  than  half.-pay.  He  now  took  19  his  residence 
at  Tunbridge  Welts;  but  during  his  last  years  he  mostly  Kvod 
in  London,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1811.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  short  oration  being  pronounced 
on  this  occasion  by  his  friend  Dean  Vincent. 

Cumberland's  numerous  literary  productions  are  spread  ov«r 
the  whole  of  his  long  hfe;  but  it  is  only  by  his  contributions 
to  the  drama,  and  perhaps  by  his  Uanoirs,  that  he.  is  likely  to 
be  remembered.  The  collection  of  essays  and  other  pieces 
entitled  The  Observer  (tygj),  afterwards  republished  together 
with  a  translation  of  The  Clouds,  found  a  place  among  Tke 
British  Essayists.  For  the  accounts  given  in  Tke  Observer  of 
the  Greek  writers,  especially  the  comic  poets,  Cumberland  availed 
himself  (^  Bentley's  M5S.  and  annotated  books  in  his  possession; 
his  translations  from  the  Greek  fragments,  which  are  not  in- 
elegant but  lack  closeness,  are  republished  in  James  Bailey'^ 
Comicorvm  Graecorum  (part  i.,  1840)  and  Hermesianactis,  Archi- 
locJd,  el  Pratinae  fragmenla.  CumberlsJid  further  produced 
Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Painters  in  Spain  (178a  and  r7S7);  a 
Catalogue  of  the  King  of  Spain's  Paintings  (1787);  two  aovels— 
Arundel  (1789),  a  story  in  letters,  and  Henry  (1795),  a  "  diluted 
comedy  "  on  the  construction  and  pohshing  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  expended  great  care;  a  religious  epic,  Calvary,  or  the 
Death  of  Christ  (1792) ;  his  last  publication  was  a  poem  entitled 
Retrospection.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  joined  Sir  James 
Bland  Burges  in  an  epic,  the  Exodiad  (1807),  and  in  John  de 
LarKosler,  a  novel.  Besides  these  he  wrote  the  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  O[xfor]d  in  vindication  of  Bentley  (1767);  another 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llanda£  (Richard  Watson)  on  his  proposal  (or 
equalizing  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  (1783);  a 
Character  of  the  late  Lord  SackviUe  (1785),  whom  in  his  Memoirs 
he  vindicates  from  the  stigma  of  cowardice;  and  an  anonymooe 
pamphlet,  Cwlius  rescued  from  the  Gulf,  against  the  redoubtable 
Dr  Parr.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  version  of  fifty  of  the 
Psalms  of  David;  of  a  tract  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity; 
and  of  other  religious  exercises  in  prose  and  verse,  the  former 
including  "as  many  sermons  as  would  make  a  large  volume, 
some  of  which  have  been  delivered  from  the  pulpits."  Lastly, 
he  edited,  in  i8og,asbort-lived  critical  journal  called  TheLondon 
Review,  intended  to  be  a  rival  to  the  Quarterly,  with  signed 
articles. 

Cumberland's  Memoirs,  which  he  began  at  the  close  of  1804, 
and  concluded  in  September  1805,  were  published  in  1:806,  and 
a  supplement  was  added  in  1807.  This  narrative,  which  indudes 
a  long  account  of  his  Spanish  mission,  contains  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  several  persons  of  note — more  especially  Bubb 
Dodington,  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  and  Lord  George  Sackville 
among  poUtidans,  and  <A  Garrick,  Foote  and  Goldsmith; 
but  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  anecdotes  concerning  the  last- 
named  is  not  beyond  suspicion.  The  book  exhibits  its  author 
as  an  amiable  egotist,  careful  of  his  own  reputation,  given  to 
prolixity  and  undistinguished  by  wit,  but  a  good  observer  of 
men  and  manners.  The  uneasy  self-absorption  which  Sheridan 
immortalized  in  the  character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  in  The 
Critic  is  apparent  enough  in  this  autobiography,  but  presents 
itself  there  in  no  offensive  form.  The  incidental  .criticisms  of 
actors  have  been  justly  praised. 

Cumberland  was  hardly  warranted  in  the  conjecture  that 
no  English  author  had  yet  equalled  his  list  of  dramas  in  point  of 
number;  but  his  plays,  published  and  unpublished,  have  been 
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ootBpnUd  toaDKnmt  ta  fifty-four.  About  35  of  these  are  regular 
plays,  to  wbich  have  beoi  added  4  operas  and  a  farce;  and  about 
half  of  the  whole  list  are  comedieB.  The  best  known  of  them 
belong  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  "  Intimate  comedy," 
and  to  that  species  of  it  known  as  "  sentimental."  The  essential 
chaiactedstiG  oi  these  plays  is  the  combination  of  plots  of 
domestic  interest  with  the  rhetorical  enforcement  of  moral 
pcec^ts,  and  with  such  small  comic  humour  as  the  author 
possesses.  These  comedies  are  primarily,  to  borrow  Cumber- 
land's own  phraseology,  designed  aa  "  attempts  upon  the  heart." 
Hb  takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  weaving  lids  plays  out  of 
"  homely  stuff,  right  British  drugget,"  and  for  eschevring  "  the 
viie  lefi^  of  the  Gallic  stage  ";  on  the  other  hand,  he  borrowed 
from  the  sestimental  fiction  of  his  own  <x>untry,  including 
Richardson,  Fielding  and  Sterne.  Tbt  favourite  theme  of  his 
plays  ia  virtue  la  distress  or  danger,  but  safe  of  its  reward  in 
the  fifth  act;  their  most  constant  characters  are  men  of  feeling 
and  young  ladies  who  are  either  prudes  or  coquettes.  Cumber- 
land's oomic  power — such  as  it  was — lay  in  the  invention  of 
comic  characters  taken  from  the  "  outskirts  of  the  empire," 
and  professedly  intended  to  vindicate  from  English  prejudice 
the  good  elements  in  the  Scotch,  the  Irish  and  the  colonial 
character.  For  the  rest,  patriotic  sentiment  Uberally  asserts 
itself  by  the  side  of  general  morality.  If  Cumberland's  dialogue 
lacks  brilliance  and  his  character  reality,  the  construction  of 
the  plots  is  as  a  rule,  skilful,  and  the  situations  are  contrived 
with  what  Cumberland  indisputably  possessed — a  thorough 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  theatrical  efiect.  It  should  be  added 
that,  though  Cumberland's  sentimentality  is  often  wearisome, 
his  morality  is  generally  sound;  that  if  he  was  without  the  genius 
requisite  for  elevating  the  national  drama,  he  did  his  best  to  keep 
it  pure  and  sweet;  and  that  if  he  borrowed  mudi,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly did,  it  was  not  the  vicious  attractions  of  other 
dramatists  of  which  he  was  the  plagiary. 

His  d6but  as  a  dramatic  author  was  made  with  a  tragedy. 
The  Bantshmeni  of  Cicero,  published  in  1761  after  its  rejection 
by  Garrick;  this  was  followed  in  1765  by  a  musical  drama, 
The  Summer's  Tale,  subsequently  compressed  into  an  afterpiece 
Avidia  (1768),  Cumberland  first  essayed  sentimental  comedy 
in  The  Brelhers  {1769).  The  theme  of  this  comedy  is  inspired 
t^  Fielding's  Tom  Jones;  its  comic  characters  are  the  jolly 
old  t&r  Captain  Ironsides,  and  the  henpecked  husband  Sir 
Benjamin  Dove,  whose  progress  to  self-assertion  is  genuinely 
comic,  though  not  altogether  original.  Horace  Walpole  said 
that  it  acted  well,  but  read  ill,  though  he  could  distinguish  in 
it  "  strokes  of  Mr  Beutley,"  The  epilogue  paid  a  compliment 
to  Garrick,  who  helped  the  production  of  Cumberland's  second 
CMnedy  TAe  West-Itidian  (1771).  The  hero  of  this  comedy,  which 
probably  owes  much  to  the  suggestion  of  Garrick,  is  a  young 
scapegrace  fresh  from  the  tropics,  "  with  rum  and  sugar  enough 
belonging  to  him  to  make  all  the  water  in  the  Thames  into 
pttiu:h," — a  libertine  with  generous  instincts,  which  in  the  end 
prevail.  Iliis  eariy  exanqile  of  the  modem  drame  was  received 
with  the  utmost  favour;  it  was  afterwards  translated  into 
Qertnan  by  Boden,  and  Goethe  acted  in  It  at  the  Weimar  court. 
.The  FaskUmoile  Lmer  (177a)  is  a  sentimental  comedy  of  the 
most  pronounced  type.  The  Choleric  Man  {1774),  founded  on 
the  Adeiphi  of  Terence,  is  of  a  dmilar  type,  the  comic  element 
rather  predominating,  but  phSanthrt^y  being  duly  represented 
by  a  virtuous  lawyer  called  Manlove.  Among  hislater  comedies 
may  be  mentioned  The  Natural  Son  (17S5),  in  which  Major 
O'Flaherty  who  had  already  figured  in  The  Wesl-Indiaa,  makes 
his  reappearance;  The  Impostors  (r789),  a  comedy  of  intrigue; 
The  Box  Lobby  Challenge  (1794),  a  protracted  farce;  The  Jew 
(1794),  a  serious  play,  highly  effective  when  the  character  of 
Sheva  was  played  by  the  great  German  actor  Theodor  Bering; 
The  Wheel  of  Forlime  (1795),  in  wbich  John  Kemble  found  a 
celebrated  part  in  the  misanthropist  Penruddock,  who  cannot 
forget  but  learns  to  forgive  (a  character  declared  by  Kotzebue 
to  have  been  stolen  from  his  Mensckdnhass  und  Reue),  while 
the  lawyer  Timothy  Weasel  was  made  comic  by  Richard  Suett; 
Firsi    Love    (1795);    The.    Last    of    tkeFa^tly  (1795)1  Pals* 


/m^«»oiu(i797);  The  SoUor's  Daughter  (1804) ',  md  &  Hint  to 
Husbands  (1806),  which,  unlike  the  rest,  is  in  blank  verse.  Tlte 
other  works  printed  during  his  lifetime  include  The  Note  of 
Hand  (1774)1  a  faice;  the  songs. of  his  musical  comedy,  The 
WidoK  of  Delphi  (1780);  his  tragedies  of  The  BatOe  of  Hastingt 
(1778);  and  The  Carmelite  (r784),  a  romantic  domestic  drama 
in  blank  verse,  in  the  style  of  Home's  Douglas,  furnishing  some 
^ective  scenes  for  Mrs  Siddons  and  John  Kemble  as  loother  and 
son;  and  the  domestic  drama  (in  prose)  of  The  Mysteriom 
Husband  (1783).  His  posthumously  printed  plays  (puUfsbed 
in  3  vols,  in  1813)  include  the  comedies  of  The  Waiioons  (acted 
in  1782);  The  Passive  Husband  (acted  as  A  Word  for  Nature, 
1798);  The  Eccentric  Lover  (acted  1798);  taid  Lovers'  Resolutions 
(once  acted  in  iSoz) ;  the  serious  quasi-historic  drama  Confession; 
the  drama  Don  Pedro  (acted  i70);and  the  tragedies  of  Aleatior 
(acted  as  The  Ar<a,  1785);  Torrendal;  The  Sibyl,  or  The  Elder 
Brutus  (afterwards  amalgamated  with  other  plays  on  the  subject 
into  a  very  succes^ul  tragedy  for  Edmund  Kean  by  Payne); 
Tiberius  in  Capreae;  and  The  False  Demetrius  (on  a  theme 
which  attracted  Schiller).  Cumberland  translated  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  (1797),  and  altered  for  the  stage  Shakespeare's 
Tinwn  of  Athens  (.1771),  Massinger's  The  Bondman  and  The 
Duke  0/  Milan  (both  1779). 

In  1806-1807  appeared  Memoirs  of  R.  CumberloMd,  vritten  by 
himself.  Cumberland's  novel,  Henry,  was  printed  in  Ballantyoea 
Novefiats'  Library  (1821),  with  a  prefatory  notice  of  the  author  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  so-called  Critical  Examination  of  Cumberland  s 
works  and  a  memoir  of  the  author  based  on  his  autobtoeraphy, 
with  the  addition  of  some  more  or  less  feeble  criticisms,  by  William 
Madford,  appeared  in  i8l3.  An  excellent  account  of  Cumberland 
is  included  m  "  George  Paston's  "  Litlie  Memoirs  of  the  Eighteen^ 
Century  (1901).  Hettner  well  characterizes  Cumberland's  position 
in  the  history  of  the  English  drama  in  Litteraiurgesch.  d.  18.  Jahr- 
kuaderti (iaded.,  1865),  I.  $20.  Cumberland's  portmt  by  Romney 
(whose  talent  he  was  oas  of  the  first  to  encourage)  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery-  (A.  W.  W.) 

CUHSBRLAHD,  WILUAH  AUGOSTOS,  Ditke  of  (1721- 
1765),  son  of  King  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,  was  bom  on 
the  isth  of  April  1731,  and  when  five  years  of  age  was  created 
duke  of  Cumberland.  His  education  was  well  attended  to, 
and  his  courage  and  capacity  in  outdoor  erordses  were  notable 
from  his  early  years.  He  was  intended  by  the  king  and  queen 
for  the  oflke  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  in  1740  he  sailed  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris; 
but  be  quickly  became  dissatisfied  with  the  itavy,  and  eady  in 
1743  he  began  a  military  career.  In  Decembo'  1743  he  was 
made  a  major-general,  and  in  the  following  year  be  first  saw 
active  service  in  Germany.  George  II.  and  the  "  martial  boy  " 
shared  in  the  glory  of  Dettiogen  (June  37),  and  CumbeilEnd, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  displayed  an  en^gy  and  valour, 
the  rqmrt  of  which  in  England  founded  his  military  popularity. 
After  the  battle  he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  In  i74;,baviiv 
been  made  captain-general  of  the  British  land  forties  at  borne  and 
in  the  field,  the  duke  was  again  in  Flanders  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  alUed  British,  Hanoverian,  Austrian  and  Dutdi 
troops.  Advancing  to  the  relief  of  Toumay,  which  was  besieged 
by  Marshal  Saxe,  he  engaged  that  great  general  in.  the  batde  of 
Fontenoy  (9  v.)  on  the  itth  of  May.  It  canoot  now  be  doubted 
that,  had  the  duke  been  supported  l>y  the  allies  in  his  tnarveSously 
courageous  attack  on  the  superior  positions  of  the  French  army, 
Fontenoy  would  not  Imve  been  recorded  as  a  defeat  to  the  British 
arms.  He  himself  was  in  the  midst  of  the  heroic  cohunn  which 
penetrated  the  Fr^tch  centre,  and  his  conduct  of  the  inevitable 
retreat  was*unusually  cool  and  skilful. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  the  young  duke 
had  the  power  to  inspire  his  men  with  a  strong  attachment  to 
las  person  and  a  very  Hvely  esprit  de  carps.  As  a  generaltus 
courage  and  resolution  Were  not  sufficiently  tempered-  with 
sagacity  and  tact;  but  he  displayed  an  energy  and  power  in 
military  affairs  which  pointed  him  out  to  the  British  people  as  the 
(me  commander  upon  whom  th^  could  rely  to  put  a  decisive  stop 
to  the  successful  career  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  the  rebellion 
of  174^1746.  John  (Earl)  Ligonier  wrote  of  him  at  this  tlmei: 
"  Ou  je  suis  fort  tromp£  ou  il  se  forme  li  im  gruid  capitaixei" 
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He  was  recalled  from  Flanders,  and  immediately  proceeded  with 
his  preparations  for  quelling  the  insurrection.  He  joined  the 
midland  army  under  Sii  John  Ligonier,  and  was  at  once  in  pursuit 
of  his  swift-foot«d  foe.  But  the  retreat  of  Charles  Edward  from 
Deri>y  disconcerted  his  plans;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
reached  Penrith,  and  the  advanced  portion  of  his  army  had  been 
repulsed  OD  Clifton  Moor,  that  he  became  aware  how  hopeless 
an  attempt  to  overtake  the  retreating  Highlanders  would  then 
be.  Carlisle  having  been  retaken,  he  rctked  to  London,  till 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Hawley  at  Falkirk  roused  again  the 
fears  of  the  English  people,  and  centred  the  hopes  of  Britain  on 
the  royal  duke.  He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  forces 
in  Scotland. 

Having  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  January  1746,  he 
at  once  proceeded  in  search  of  the  young  Pretender.  He  diverged, 
however,  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  training 
the  well-equipped  forces  now  under  his  command  for  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  warfare  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage. 
What  the  old  and  experienced  generals  of  his  time  had  failed  to 
accomplish  or  even  to  understand,  the  young  duke  of  Cumberland, 
as  yet  only  twenty-four  years  ot  age,  efiected  with  simplicity 
and  ease.  He  prepared  to  dispose  his  army  so  as  to  withstand 
with  firmness  that  onslaught  on  which  all  Highland  successes 
depended;  and  he  reorganized  the  forces  and  restored  their 
discipline  and  self-confidence  in  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  8th  of  April  1746  he  set  out  from  Aberdeen  towards 
Inverness,  and  on  the  15th  he  fought  the  decisive  battle  of 
Culloden,  in  which,  and  in  the  pursuit  which  followed,  the  forces 
of  the  Pretender  were  completely  destroyed.  He  had  become 
convinced  that  the  sternest  measures  were  needed  to  break 
down  the  Jacobitism  of  the  Highlanders.  He  told  his  troops  to 
take  notice  that  the  enemy's  orders  were  to  give  no  quarter  to 
the  "  troops  of  the  elector,"  and  they  took  the  hint.  No  trace 
of  such  orders  remains  (see  Mubsay,  Lord  George),  and  it  is 
probable  that  Cumberland  had  merely  received  word  of  wild 
talk  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  he  credited  the  more  easily 
as  be  thought  that  those  who  woe  capable  of  rebellion  were  cap- 
ai>le  of  any  crime.  On  account  of  the  merciless  severity  with 
which  the  fugitives  were  treated,  Cumberiand  received  the 
nickname  of  the  "  Butcher."  That  the  implied  taunt  was 
unjust  need  not  be  laboured.  It  was  used  for  political  purposes 
in  England,  and  his  own  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged, 
it  appears,  the  virulent  attacks  which  were  made  upon  the  duke. 
In  any  case  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between  Cumberland's 
conduct  in  Scotland  and  that  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland.  Both 
dared  to  do  acts  which  they  knew  would  be  cast  against  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  terrorised  an  obstinate  and  unyielding 
enemy  into  submission.  How  real  was  the  danger  of  a  pro- 
tracted guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Highlands  may  be  judged  from 
the  explicit  declarations  of  Jacobite  leaders  that  they  intended 
to  continue  the  struggle.  As  it  was,  the  war  came  to  an  end 
almost  at  once.  Here,  as  always,  Cumberland  preserved  the 
strictest  discipline  in  his  camp.  He  was  infiexible  in  the  execution 
of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty,  without  favo\ir  to  any  man. 
At  the  same  time  he  exercised  bis  influence  in  favour  of  clemency 
in  special  cases  that  were  brought  to  his  notice.  Some  years 
later  James  Wolfe  spoke  of  the  duke  as  "  for  ever  doing  noble  and 
generous  actions." 

The  rehef  occasioned  to  Britain  by  the  duke's  victorious 
efforts  was  acknowledged  by  his  hdng  voted  an  income  of 
jf40,ooo  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  revenue  as  a  prince  of  the 
royal  house.  The  duke  took  no  part  in  the  Flanders  campaign 
of  1746,  but  in  r747  he  again  opposed  the  still  victorious  Marshal 
Saxe;  and  received  a  heavy  defeat  at  the  battle  of  LauSeld, 
or  Val,  near  Maestricht  (and  of  July  1 747 ) .  During  the  ten  years 
of  peace  Cumberland  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  his  duties  as 
captain-general,  and  the  result  of  his  work  was  dearly  shown 
in  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  His  un- 
popularity, which  had  steadily  increased  ^nce  Culloden,  inter- 
fered greatly  with  his  success  in  politics,  and  when  the  death  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  brought  a  minor  next  in  succession  to  the 
thione  the  duke  was  not  able  to  secure  for  himself  the  contingent 


T^ency,  which  was  vested  in  the  princes»-dowager  of  W«ks. 
In  1757,  the  Seven  Years'  War  liavtng  broken  out,  CumberlaiMl 
was  [daced  at  the  head  of  a  motley  army  of  allies  to  defend 
Hanover.  At  Hastenbeck,  near  Hameln,  on  the  36th  of  July 
r757,  he  was  defeated  by  the  superior  forces  of  D'Estrfcs  (see 
Seven  Yeaks'  Wae).  In  Sq)tember  of  the  same  year  his  defeat 
had  almost  become  disgrace.  Driven  from  point  to  point,  aod 
at  last  hemmed  in  by  the  French  under  Richdieu,  be  capitulated 
at  Klosterzeven  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  agreeing  to  disbuid 
bb  army  and  to  evacuate  Hanover.  His  disgrace  was  comj^eted 
on  his  return  to  England  by  the  king's  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
the  terms  of  the  duke's  agreement.  In  chagrin  and  disaf^ntot- 
ment  he  retired  into  private  life,  after  having  formally  resigned 
the  public  offices  he  held.  In  his  retirement  he  made  no  attempt 
to  justify  his  conduct,  applying  in  his  own  case  the  discipliiie 
he  had  enforced  in  otiiers.  For  a  few  years  he  lived  quietly  at 
Windsor,  and  subsequently  in  London,  taking  but  little  part  in 
politics.  He  did  much,  however,  to  displace  the  Bute  ministry 
and  that  of  Grenville,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  Pitt  to  office. 
Public  opinion  had  now  set  in  his  favour,  and  he  became  almost 
as  popular  as  he  had  been  in  ids  youth.  Shortly  before  his 
death  the  duke  was  requested  to  open  negotiations  with  Pitt  for 
a  return  to  power.  This  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  On  the 
3i5t  of  October  1765  the  duke  died. 

A  Life  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  by  Andrew  Henderson  was 
published  in  1766,  and  anonymous  (Richard  Rolt)  Historieai  Memoirt 
appeared  in  1767.  See  especially  A.  N.  Campbell  Madachlan, 
WiUiam  Auiuitus,  Duke  0}  Cumberland  (1S76). 

CUIIBERLAHD,  the  north-western  most  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Scottish  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Roxbor^, 
E.  by  Northumberland,  S.  by  Westmorland  and  Lancashire, 
and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Its  area  is  r5ao-4  sq.  m.  In  the  south 
the  county  includes  about  one-half  of  the  celebrated  Lake 
DiSTtucT  iq.v.),  with  the  highest  mountain  in  England,  Scafdl 
Pike  (3310  ft.),  and  the  majority  of  the  principal  lakes,  among 
which  are  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite,  Buttermere  and 
Crummock  Water,  Ennerdale,  Wastwater,  and,  on  the  bound- 
ary with  Westmorland,  UUswater,  From  this  district  valleys 
radiate  north,  west  and  south  to  a  flat  coastal  belt,  the  widest 
part  of  which  (about  8  m.)  is  found  in  the  north  in  the  Solway 
Plain,  bordering  Solway  Firth,  which  here  intervenes  between 
England  and  Scotland.  The  valley  of  the  Eden,  opening  upon 
this  plain  from  the  south-east,  separates  the  mountainous  Lake 
District  from  the  straight  westward  face  of  a  portion  of  the 
Pennine  Chain  {q.n),  which,  though  little  of  it  lies  within 
this  county,  reaches  its  highest  point  within  it  in  Cross  Fell 
(2930  ft.).  A  well-marked  pass,  called  the  Tyne  Gap,  at  the 
water-parting  between  the  rivers  Irthing  and  South  Tyne, 
traversed  by  the Newcastle&Carlisle railway, intnvenes between 
these  hills  and  their  northward  continuation  in  the  hills  of  the 
Scottish  border.  Besides  the  waters  of  the  Eden,  Solway  Firth 
receives  those  of  the  Esk,  which  enter  Cumberland  from  Scotland. 
Liddel  Water,  joining  this  river  from  the  north  east  from  Liddis- 
dale,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  boundary  with  Scotland.  Tbt 
Eden  receives  the  Irthing  from  the  east,  and  from  the  Lake 
District  the  Caldew,  rising  beneath  Skiddaw  and  joining  the  main 
river  at  Carlisle,  and  the  Eamont,  draining  Ullswater  and  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  with  Westmorland.  The  principal  streams 
flowing  east  and  south  from  the  Lake  District  are  the  Derwent, 
from  Borrowdale  and  Derwentwater,  the  Eden  from  Ennerdale, 
the  Esk  from  Eskdale,  and  the  Duddon,  forming  the  greater 
part  of  the  boundary  with  Lancasliire.  There  are  valuable  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  Eden,  and  trout  are  taken  in  many  of  the  streams 
and  lakes. 

Geolmy. — Tlie  mountainous  portion  of  Cumberland  ia  built  up  <d 
two  different  types  of  rock.  The  older,  a  aedimentary  slaty  series 
of  Ordovician  age,  the  Skiddaw  slates,  surrounds  Bassenthwaite, 
Saddleback,  Crummock  Water,  Keswick  and  Cockermouth  and  the 
western  end  of  Ennerdale  Water.  The  same  formation  is  found 
ia  the  northern  flanks  of  UllawaCer  also  north  and  east  of  Whitbeck. 
The  other  type  of  rock  is  volcanic;  it  gives  a  more  rugged  aspect 
to  the  Bcenery,  as  may  be  seen  in  comparing  the  rough  outlines  of 
Scafell  and  Honister  Crags  or  Helvellyn  with  the  smoother  form 
of  Saddleback  or  Skiddaw.    These  vwanic  rocks,  'owing  to  mudi 
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i^erential  .movement,  for  both  have  been  thrust  by  earth- 
pressures  from  south  to  north,  but  the  former  rcx^ks  have  travelled 
farther  than  the  Latter  which  have  laKged  behiod;  hence  Messrs 
Marr  and  Harlcer  describe  the  plane  ofGCparation  as  a  "  lag-fault." 
Much  general  faulting  and  folding  have  resulted  from  the  movement ; 
the  thrusting  took  place  in  Devonian  times.  About  the  same  period 
ETCat  masses  of  granitic  rock  were  intruded  into  the  slates  in  the 
rorm  of  laccolites,  which  often  lie  along  the  lag  planes.  Such  rocks 
are  the  granopbyre  faiils  of  Buttermere  and  EnnerdaJe.  the  micro- 
granite  patches  on  either  side  of  the  Vale  of  St  John,  and  the  great 
mass  of  Estcdaie  granite  which  reaches  from  Wastwater  to  the  flanks 
of  Black  Combe.  At  Carrock  Fell,  N.E.  of  Skiddaw,  is  an  extremely 
intereatii^  complex  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  in  many  other  places  are 
diabase  and  other  forms,  e^.  the  well-kuowa  rock  at  Castle  Mead, 
Keswick, 

From  Pooley  Bridge,  Ullswater,  on  the  east_,  bj^  Udale  round  to 
Egremont  on  the  west,  the  mountainous  region  just  described,  is 
surrounded  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  with  a  con- 
glomerate at  the  base.  Upon  these  rocks  the  coalfield  of  Whitehaven 
rests  and  extends  as  far  as  Maryport.  The  coal  seams  are  worked 
for  some  distance  beneath  the  sea.  The  vale  of  Eden  between 
Penrith,  Homsby  and  Wreay  is  occupied  by  Permian  sandstone, 
usoallv  bright  red  in  colour.  Red  Triasuc  rocks  torm  a  strip  about 
4  m.  broad  east  of  the  Permian  outcrop;  a  similar  strip  forms  a 
coastal  fringe  from  St  Bees  Head  to  Duddon  Sands.  The  same 
formations  are  spread  out  round  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Longtown, 
Wigton  and  Aspatria.  East  of  Carlisle  they  are  covered  by  an 
outlier  of  Lias.  A  great  didocation,  the  Pennine  Fault,  runs  along 
the  eastern  side  of  t£e  vale  of  Eden ;  it  throws  up  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous limestones  with  their  associated  shales  and  sandstones  to 
form  the  elevated  ground  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  county. 
Several  haac  intrusions  penetrate  the  limestone  series,  the  best 
known  being  the  Whin  Sill,  which  may  be  traced  for  a  number  of 
miles  northward  from  Crossfell.  Evidences  of  glacial  action  are 
abundant;  till  with  sands  and  gravel  lie  on  the  lower  ground; 
striated  rocks  and  rockes  movtonnUs  are  common;  perched  blocks 
are  found  on  the  plat«au  by  Sprinkling  Tarn  and  elsewhere.  Moraine 
mounds  are  quite  numerous  in  the  valleys,  and  have  frequently 
been  the  cause  oi  small  lakes. 

Climaie  and  AgricuUvre. — The  climate  is  generally  temperate, 
bnt  in  the  higher  parts  hleak,  snow  sometimes  lying  fully  six 
months  of  the  year  on  Cross  Fell  and  the  mountains  of  the  Lake 
District.  As  regards  rainfall,  the  physical  configuration  makes 
for  contrast.  At  Carlisle,  on  the  Solway  plain,  the  mean  annual 
fall  is  30.6  in.  At  Penrith,  on  the  north-eastern  flank  of  the 
Lake  District,  it  is  31.67;  on  the  western  flank  42.3  in.  are 
recorded  at  Ravenglass,  close  to  the  coast,  and  51.78  at  Cocker- 
mouth,  some  miles  inland.  In  the  heart  of  the  district,  however, 
the  fall  is  OS  a  rule  much  heavier,  in  fact,  the  heaviest  recorded 
in  the  Britbh  Isles  (see  Lake  District).  Somewhat  less  than 
tbiee-fif  ths  of  the  total  area  of  the  county  b  under  cultivation, 
the  proportion  being  higher  than  that  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Northumberland  and  Westmorland,  but  still  much 
below  the  average  of  the  English  counties.  Black  peaty  earth 
is  the  most  prevalent  soil  in  the  moimtainous  districts;  but  dry 
loams  occur  in  the  lowlands,  and  are  well  adapted  to  green  crops, 
grain  and  pasture.  Wheat  and  barley  are  practically  neglected, 
but  large  crops  of  oats  are  gtown.  Turnips  and  swedes  form  the 
bulk  of  the  green  crops.  Hill  pasture  amounts  to  oeaily  370,000 
acres,  and  a  good  number  of  cattle  are  reared,  but  the  principal 
resource  of  the  fanner  b  sheep-breeding.  The  sheep  on  the 
lowland  farms  are  generally  of  the  Leicester  class  or  cross-bred 
between  the  Leicester  and  Herdwick,  with  a  few  Southdowns. 
Throughout  the  mountainous  districts  the  Herdwicks  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  smaller  black-faced  heath  variety  of  sheep 
once  so  commonly  met  with  on  the  sheep  farms.  They  are 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  En^nd;  the  ewes  and  wethers  and 
many  of  the  rams  are  polled,  the  faces  and  legs  are  speckled, 
and  the  wool  is  finer  and  heavier  in  fleece  than  that  of  the 
heath  breed.  They  originaUy  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Muncaater  in  the  Duddon  and  Esk  dbtrict ,  and  tradition  ascribes 
their  origin  variously  to  introduction  by  Scandinavian  settlers, 
or  to  parents  that  escaped  from  a  wrecked  ship  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  general  they  belong  to  the  proprietors  of  the  sheep- 
walks,  and  have  been  farmed  out  with  them  from  time  immemorial, 
from  which  drcilmstance  it  b  said  they  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Herdwicks."    Long  after  the  Norman  Conquest  Cumberiand 


remained  one  of  the  most  densely  forested  regions  of  England, 
and  much  of  the  low-lying  land  is  still  well  wooded,  the  Lake 
District  in  particular  dbpUying  beautiful  contrasts  between 
ba^  mountain  and  tree-clad  valley.  The  oak,  ash  and  bitch 
are  the  [nincipal  natural  trees,  while  sycamores  have  been 
planted  for  dielter  round  many  farmsteads.  Plantations  of 
laich  are  also  numerous,  and  the  holly,  yew,  thorn  and  juniper 
flouiiah  locally. 

landed  property  was  formerly  much  divided  in  this  county, 
and  the  smaller  holdings  were  generally  occupied  by  their  owners, 
who  were  known  as  "  statesinen,"  i.e.  "  estatesmen,"  a  class  of 
men  long  noted  for  their  sturdy  independence  and  attachment 
to  routine  husbandry.  Most  of  these  estates  were  held  of  the 
lords  of  manors  under  customary  tenure,  which  subjected  them 
to  the  payments  of  fines  and  heriota  on  alienation  as  well  as  on 
the  death  of  the  lord  or  teiuint.  According  to  the  Agricvitural 
Survey  printed  in  1794,  about  two-ttuids  of  the  county  was  held 
by  tUs  tenure,  in  parcels  worth  from  £15  to  £30  rental.  On 
large  estates,  also,  the  farms  were  in  general  rather  small,  few 
then  reaching  :£»oo  a  year,  held  on  verbal  contracts,  or  very 
short  leases,  and  burdened  like  the  small  est&tes  with  pajrments 
or  services  over  and  above  a  money  rent.  In  modern  times  these 
conditiotia  have  changed,  the  "  statesmen  "  giadu^y  becoming 
extinct  as  a  class,  and  many  of  the  unall  holdings  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors. 

(Hiier  Industries. — Carlisle  b  the  seat  of  a  variety  of  manu- 
factures; there  are  also  in  the  county  cotton  and  woollen 
industries,  pencil  mills  at  Keswick,  and  iron  shipbuilding  yards 
at  Whitehaven.  But  the  mining  industry  is  the  most  important, 
coal  being  raised  ptindpaliy  in  the  dbtrict  about  Whitehaven, 
Workington  and  Maryport.  Side  by  ade  with  this  industry 
much  iron  ore  is  raised,  and  there  is  a  large  output  of  pig-iron, 
and  ore  b  also  found  in  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Millom.  Gypsum,  anc  and  some  lead  are  mined.  Copper  was 
formerly  worked  tkear  Keswick,  and  there  was  a  rich  deposit  of 
black  lead  at  the  head  of  Borrowdale.  Granite  and  limestone 
are  extensively  quarried.  Stone  is  very  largely  used  even  for 
housebuilding,  a  fine  green  slate  being  often  employed.  Shap 
and  other  granites  are  worked  for  building  and  roadstones. 

Communications. — The  chief  ports  of  Cumberland  are  White- 
haven, Workington,  Maryport,  Harrington  and  Silloth.  The 
London  &  North- Western  railway  enters  the  county  near  Pen- 
rith, and  terminates  at  Carlisle,  which  is  also  served  by  the 
Midland.  The  Caledonian,  North  British  and  Glasgow  &  South- 
western hnes  further  serve  thb  city,  which  b  thus  an  important 
junction  in  through  communications  between  England  and 
Scotland.  The  North-Eastern  railway  connects  Carlisle  with 
Newcastle,  The  Maryport  &  Cariisle,  the  Cockermouth,  Keswick 
&  Penrith,  and  the  Cleator  &  Workington  Junction  lines  serve 
the  districts  indicated  by  their  names,  while  the  Fumess  railway 
passes  along  the  west  coast  from  the  district  of  Furtiess  in 
Lancashire  as  far  north  as  Whitehaven,  also  serving  Cleator  and 
Egremont.  The  Ravenglass  &  Eskdale  light  railway  gives  access 
from  thb  system  to  Boot  in  Eskdale.  Coaches  and  motor  cars 
maintain  passenger  communications  in  the  Lake  District  where 
the  railways  do  not  penetrate, 

Population  and  Administration. — The  area  of  the  andent  and 
the  administrative  county  is  973,086  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1891  of  366,549  and  in  1901  of  266,933.  The  county  contains 
five  wards,  divisions  which  in  this  and  neighbouring  counties 
correspond  to  hundreds,  and  also  appear  in  Lanarkshire  and 
Renfrewshire  hi  Scotland.  The  municipal  boroughs  are  CarUsle 
(pop.  45,480),  a  city  and  the  county  town,  Whitehaven  (19,314), 
and  Workington  (36,143).  The  other  urban  districts  are  Ariecdon 
and  Frizittgton  (5341),  Aspatria  (1885),  Cleator  Moor  (8iao), 
Cockermouth  (5355),  Egremont  (5761),  Harrington  (3679), 
Holme  Cultram  (4575),  Keswick  (4451),  Maryport  (11,897), 
MDlom  (10,436),  Penrith  (9182),  Wigton  (3692).  Of  these  ^ 
except  Keswick,  Millom  and  Penrith  are  in  the  industrial  district 
of  the  west  and  north-west.  The  urban  district  of  Holme 
Cultram  includes  the  port  of  Silloth.  Among  lesser  towns  may 
be  mentioned  St  Bees  (1236),  on  the  coast  south  of  Whitehaven, 
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until  1697  the  seat  of  a  Cburcb  of  Engknd  theological  college. 
The  grammar  scfaool  here,  founded  in  1533,  is  liberally  endowed, 
with  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  Cumberland  is  in  the 
nortbera  circuit,  and  assizes  an  held  at  Carlisle.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions  and  it  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
city  of  Qurlisle  has  a  separate  conumssion  of  the  peace  and  court 
of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  213  avil  parishes.  Cumberland 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  with  a  small  portion  in  that  of 
Newcastle.  There  are  167  ecclesiastical  padshes  or  districts 
mthin  the  county.  There  are  four  [larliamentary  divisions,  the 
Northern  or  Eakdale,  Mid  or  Penrith,  Cockermouth  and  Western 
01  Egremont,  each  returning  one  member;  while  the  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  of  Carlisle  and  Whitehaven  each  return  one 
member. 

History. — ^Altct  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  (of  whose 
occupation  there  are  various  important  relics  in  the  county) 
little  is  known  of  the  region  which  is  now  Cumberland,  until 
the  great  battle  of  Ardderyd  in  573  resulted  in  its  consolidation 
with  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  About  670-680  the  western 
district  between  the  Solway  and  the  Mersey  was  conquered  by 
the  Angles  of  Northumbria  and  remained  an  integral  portion 
of  that  kingdom  until  the  Danish  invasion  of  the  gth  century. 
In  875  the  kingdom  of  the  Cumbri  is  referred  to,  but  without 
any  indication  of  its  extent,  and  the  &i3t  mention  of  Cumberland 
to  denote  a  geographical  area  occurs  in  945  when  it  was  ceded 
by  Edmund  to  Malcolm  of  Soitland.  At  this  date  it  included 
the  territory  north  and  south  of  the  Solway  from  the  Firth  of 
Forth  to  the  river  Duddoo.  The  Scottish  supremacy  was  not 
uninterrupted,  for  the  district  at  the  time  of  its  invasion  by 
Ethelred  in  looo  was  once  more  a  stronghold  of  the  Danes, 
whose  iofluence  is  clearly  traceable  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Lake  District.  At  the  time  Of  the  Norman  invasion  Cumberland 
was  a  dependency  of  the  earldom  of  Northumbria,  but  its  history 
at  this  period  is  very  obscure,  and  no  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the 
Domesday  Survey  of  1086;  Kirksanton,  Bootle  and  Whicham, 
however,  are  entered  under  the  possessions  of  the  eail  of  North- 
umbria in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  real  Norman 
conquest  of  Cumberland  tookplace  in  roQs,  when  William  Rufus 
captured  Carlisle,  repaired  the  dty,  built  the  castle,  and  after 
sending  a  number  of  English  husbandmen  to  till  the  land,  placed 
the  district  under  the  lordahip  of  Ranulf  Meschines.  The  fief 
of  Ranulf  was  called  the  Power  or  Honour  of  Carlisle,  and  a  sheriff 
of  Carlisle  Is  mentioned  in  1 106.  Th«  district  was  again  captured 
by  the  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Stefan,  aud  on  its  recovery  in  1157 
the  boundaries  were  readjusted  to  include  the  great  barony 
of  Coupland.  At  this  date  the  district  was  described  as  the 
county  of  Carlisle,  and  the  designation  county  of  Cumberland  is 
not  adopted  in  the  sberifi's  accounts  until  1177.  The  five 
present  wards  existed  as  administrative  areas  in  rayS,  when 
they  were  termed  bailiwicks,  the  designation  ward  not  appearing 
until  the  i6th  century,  though  the  bailiwicks  of  the  Forest  of 
CumberlaJid  are  termed  wards  In  the  14th  century.  In  the 
17th  and  i8tb  centuries  each  of  the  five  wards  was  under  the 
administration  of  a  chief  constable. 

Owing  to  its  position  on  the  Border  Cumberland  was  the  scene 
of  constant  warfare  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  until  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  families  like  the  Tiliiols, 
the  Lucies,  the  Greystokea,  and  the  Dacres  were  famous  for 
their  exploits  in  checking  or  avenging  the  depredations  of  the 
Scots.  During  the  War  of  Independence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Carlisle  was  the  headquarters  of  the  English  army.  In  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  the  ^evailing  sympathy  was  with  the  I.ancastrian 
cause,  which  was  aetively  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
t^e  families  of  Egremont,  Dacre  and  Greystoke.  In  154^  the 
Scottish  army  under  Jamee  V,  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
Splway  Mobs.  After  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1603,  the  countries  hitherto  known  as  "  the  Borders  " 
were  called  "  the  Middle  Sbires,"  and  a  period  of  comparative 
peace  ensued.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th 
ctaXxay  the  northern  counties  associated  in  raising  forces<  for 
the  king,,  and  the  families  o£  Howard,  Dalston,  Dacre  and 
UuEgrave  rendered  valuable  iservice  to  the  ntyaUst  cause.     In 


1645  Carlisle  was  captured  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  but  in 
April  1648  it  was  retaken  by  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  and  Sir  Thomas 
Glenham,  and  did  not  finally  surrender  until  the  autumn  of  1648. 
Cumberland  continued,  however,  to  sui^xirt  the  Stuarts;  it  was 
one  of  the  first  counties  to  welcome  back  Charles  II.;  in  T7rs 
it  was  associated  with  the  rising  on  behalf  of  the  Pretender,  and 
Carlisle  was  the  chief  seat  of  operations  in  the  1745  rebellion. 

In  685  Carlisle  and  the  surrounding  district  was  annexed  by 
Ecgfrith  king  of  Northumbria  to  the  diocese  of  Lindisfame, 
to  which  it  continued  subject,  at  least  until  the  Danish  invasion 
of  the  gth  century.  In  1133  Henry  I.  created  Carlisle  (j.t.)  a 
bishc^ric.  The  diocese  included  the  whole  of  modern  Cumberland 
(except  the  barony  of  Coupland  and  the  parishes  of  Alston, 
Over-Den  ton  and  Kirkandrews),  and  also  the  barony  of  Appleby 
in  Westmorland.  The  archdeaconry  of  Carlisle,  co-exten^ve 
with  the  diocese,  comprised  four  deaneries.  Coupland  was  a 
deanery  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  York 
until  1541,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  newly  created  diocese  of 
Chester.  In  1S56  the  area  of  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was  extended, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Cumberland  except  the  parish  of 
Alston,  the  whole  of  Westmorland,  and  the  Fumess  district 
of  Lancashire.  In  1838  the  deaneries  were  made  to  number 
eighteen,  and  in  1870  were  increased  to  twenty. 

The  principal  industries  of  Cumberland  have  been  from  earUest 
times  connected  with  its  valuable  fisheries  and  abimdant  mineral 
wealth.  Tlie  mines  of  Alston  and  the  iron  mines  about  Egremont 
were  worked  in  the  i3th  century.  The  Keswick  copper  mines 
were  worked  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  the  black-lead  mine 
was  not  worked  to  any  purpose  until  the  iSth  century.  Coal- 
mining is  referred  to  in  the  15th  century,  and  after  the  revival 
of  the  mining  industries  in  the  16th  century,  rose  to  great 
importance.  The  saltpans  about  the  estuaries  of  the  Esk  and 
the  Eden  were  a  source  of  revenue  in  the  13th  century. 

Cumberland  returned  three  members  for  the  county  to  the 
parliament  of  i  ago,  and  in  1  ags  returned  in  addition  two  members 
for  the  city  of  Carlisle  and  two  members  each  for  the  boroughs 
of  Cockermouth  and  Egremont.  The  boroughs  did  not  again 
return  members  until  in  r64o  Cockermouth  regained  represen- 
tation. Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  Cumberland  returned 
four  members  for  two  divisions,  and  Whitehaven  returned  one 
member.  The  county  now  returns  six  members  to  pai^ament; 
one  each  for  the  four  divisions  of  the  county,  Egremont,  Cocker- 
mouth, Eskdale  and  Penrith,  one  for  the  city  of  Carlide  and  one 
for  the  borough  of  Whitehaven. 

A  nUquUUs. — Very  early  crosses,  having  Celtic  or  Scandinavian 
characteristics,  are  seen  at  Gosforth,  Bewcastle  and  dsewbere. 
In  ecclesiastical  ardiitecture  Cumberiand  is  not  ridi  as  a  whole, 
but  it  possesses  Carlisle  cathedral,  with  its  beautiful  choir,  and 
certain  monasUc  remains  of  importance.  Among  these  are  the 
one  remnants  of  Lanencost  priory  (see  Bbahpxon).  Calder 
Abbey,  near  Egremont,  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  1134, 
has  ruins  of  the  church  and  cloisters,  of  Norman  and  Early 
En^ish  character,  and  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  Calder. 
The  parish  Church  of  St  Bees,  with  good  Norman  and  Early 
Engl^h  work,  belonged  to  a  Benedictine  priory  of  iiao;  but 
accor^ng  to  tradition  the  first  relipoua  house  here  was  a  nunnery 
founded  c.  650  by  St  Bega,  who  became  its  abbess.  Among  the 
parish  churches  there  are  a  few  iiutances  of  towers  strongly 
fortified  for  purposes  of  defence;  that  at  Burgh-on-the-Saads, 
near  Carlisle,  being  a  good  illustration.  Castles,  in  some  cases 
ruined,  in  others  modernized,  are  fairly  numerous,  both  near  the 
Scottish  border  and  elsewhere.  Naworth  Castle  near  Brampton 
is  the  finest  example;  others  are  at  Bewcastle,  Carlisle,  Kirk- 
oswald,  Egremont,  Cockermouth  and  Millom.  Among  many 
notable  country  seats.  Rose  Castle,  the  palace  of  the  bishops 
of  CarUsle;  Greystoke  Castle  and  Armathwaite  I^ll  may  be 
mentioned. 

See  J.  NicolBonand  R.  Bum,  History  and  AntiquiiUs  of  the  Counties 
of  WeslPioriand  and  Cumberland  (London,  1777);  W.  HutchinBoo, 
History  of  Cumberland  (Carlisle,  I7M);  S.  Jeffersan,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Cumberland  (Carlisle,  1840-1842);  S.  Gilpin  Songs 
and  Ballads  of  Cumberland  (London,  1866);  W.  DickirtBOn,  Glossary 
of  Words  and  Phrases  of  Cumberland  (London,  Engljsh  E&tect 
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ft  Mippleneat,  1881);  Sir  G.  F.  Ducken.  £li'il:r 
Siuriffi  if'CumUriand  {ksti6a.\,  1879};  j.  Dentoo,  "Account  of 
"--- '^ — ■'--«»«  the  County  of  f"--' — '    " 
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EMaMs  and  Familie*  ia  the  County  of  CumberbTid,  1066-1603," 
AtUiqtiarian  Satikty's  TMiuatAins  (1B87)  1  R.  S.  Fersuaon,  Hiitory  of 
eMUuie^lamt  (Liwion,  1890);  "  AfcbaeolaKk«l  S«rvoy  of  Cumber- 
land," iu  Arckae^lom,  vol.liiL  (London,  iSm)  ;  W,  jatkaon.  Paper) 
and  Pedigrui  rdaitnt  to  Cwi^erland  (3  vote.,  LoBdon,  J892);  T. 
Ellwood;  The  Lambutma  Book  of  Icetamd  as  it  iliti^raloi  tit  Dialect 
mild  Aniiqukiet  tif  CumberlMid  (Kendal,  i8<m):  Vittoria  Cotmty 
HiOory,  CmAtrlotti;  Mtd  Trtuuaabm)  of  the  Cumtorland  and 
WostmoHand  AnHquorion  and  Ardiaeoltkat  Society. 

CDHBEnUMD,  ft  city  and  the  oninty-uat  of  Alkgany 
county,  Maryland,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  about  178  m. 
W.  by  N.  of  Baltimore  and  about  153  m.  S.  by  E.  of  PitUburg. 
Pop.  (1890)  12,739;  (1900)  17,138,  of  whom  1113  were  foreign- 
bon  and  iioo  were  of  Begro  descent;  (iQic^  ■^>^<H9■ 
Cumbnlaiid  is  served  by  the  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio,  the  We&tera 
MtryUnd,  the  Peaniylvania,  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania 
(from  Cumberland  to  Piedmont,  Virginia),  and  the  George's 
Creek  &  Cumberland  railways,  the  last  a  abort  line  extending  to 
Itonacoiung  {19  m.);  by  an  electric  line  extending  to  Western 
Port,  Maiyland  ;  and  by  tlj*  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal,  of  which 
it  is  a  tenninua.  The  dty  is  about  63s  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
from  a  distaiice  appear  to  be  oompletely  shut  in  by  Itrfty  ranges 
o(  hills,  which  are  cut  through  to  the  westward  by  a  deep  gorge 
called  "  The  Narrows,"  making  a  natural  gateway  of  great 
beauty.  Cumberland  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  which  ifi  mined  in 
the  vicinity.  As  a  manufacturing  centre  it  ranked  in  1905  second 
in  the  state,  the  chief  products  being  iron,  steel,  bricks,  flour, 
cement,  silk  ajjd  leather;  there  is  also  a  Urge  dyeing  and  clean- 
ing establishment  The  value  of  the  city's  factory  products 
increased  from  {2,900,367  in  1900  to  (4,595,^^3  ^  i9°S>  or 
j8-4  %•  Cumbcrliuid  is  an  important  jobbing  centre  also. 
Tlie  municipality  owns  and  operates  Its  watei-works  and  electric 
lighting  plant.  The  first  settlement  of  the  place  was  made  in 
1750;  in  1754  FoM  Cumberland  was  erected  within  what  are 
now  the  city  limits,  and  in  the  year  following  this  fort  ws^ 
occui>ied  by  General  Edward  Braddock.  Cumberland  waa  laid 
out  in  1763,  but  there  was  little  growth  until  1787,  and  it  was  not 
-  incorporated  as  a  town  until  1815;  it  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1850. 

CDHBBRUND,  a  township  of  Providence  county,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S,A.,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  about  6  m.  N. 
of  Providence  and  having  the  Blackstone  river  for  most  of  its 
W.  boundary.  Pop.  (1890)  8090;  (1900)  8925,  of  whom  3473 
were  fordgn-bom;  (1910)  10,107;  <ure^  ^7-5  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  rmlway. 
Within  its  borders  are  the  villages  of  Cumberland  Hill,  Diamond 
Hill,  Arnold  Mills,  Abbott  Run,  Berkeley,  Robin  Hollow,  Happy 
Hollow,  East  Cuntberland,  and  paris  of  ManvUle,  Ashton, 
Lonsdaleand  Valley  FaUSf  Thesurfaceof  the  township  is  gener- 
ally hilly  and  rocky.  In  the  N.  part  is  a  valuable  granite  quarry; 
and  Umestoite,  and  some  ooil,  iron  and  gold  are  also  found. 
Cumberland  has  been  called  the  "  mineral  pocket  of  New 
England."  The  Blackstone  and  its  tributaries  provide  consider* 
able  water  power;  and  there  are  various  manufactures,  including 
cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  and  hotse-shoes  and  other  iron  ware. 
The  value  of  the  township's  factory  product  in  1905  was 
$.;,i7i,3i8,  an  increase  of  80-6%  since  i9oOf  this  ratioof  increase 
being .  greater  than  that  shown  by  any  other  "  municipality  " 
in  the  state  having  a  population  in  1900  of  8000  or  more.  At 
Lonsdale,  WiUiam  Blackstone  (i;-i5g5-i67j),  the  first  permanent 
,whitc  settler  within  the  present  limits  of  Rhode  Island,  built 
his  residence,  "  Study  Hall,"  about  16^5.  Cumberland  was 
ori^nally  a  part  of  R^oboth,  and  then  of  AttlebcKough,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  for  many  years  was  called,  like  other  sparse  settle- 
ments, the  Gore,  or  Attleborough  Gore.  In  1747,  by  the  royal 
decree  establishing,  the  boundary,  between  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  Attleborough  Gore,  with  other  territory  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of.  Massachusetts,  was  annexed  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  township  of  Cumberland  was  incorporated, 
the  name  being  adopted  in  honour  of  William  Augustus,  duke  of 
Cumberland.  In  i86j  a  part  of  Cumberland  was  s«t  off  to  form 
the  township  of  Woonsocket. 


CgHlEBLAllD  ■0UNTMM8  (or  tnors  correcUy  thff.Ctwheiti 
land  Plateau  01  Highlands),  the  neatemmost  of  the.  t;hroe  great 
divisions  of  the  Appalachian  uplift  ia  tho  IJnited  States,  com- 
poBed  of  many  small  ranges  of  Qieimtains  (of  vbkli  Cumberland 
Mountain  in  eastern  Kentucky  iaone).  It  extends  from  Pouuyl- 
vania  to  Alabama,  staining  its  greatest  height  (about  4000  ft.) 
in  Virginia.  The  plateau  is  rich  in  a  variety  of  mineral  prod«cta, 
of  which  ^fKial  mention  may  be  made  of  cool,  which  occurs  in 
many  places,  aqd  of  the  beautiful  marbles  quarried  in  that 
portion  of  the  plateau  which  lies  between  Virginia  and  Kjentucky 
and  crosses  Tennessee.  The  plateau  has  an  abrupt  lieBcenti 
almost  an  escarpment,  into  the  great  Appabtrhian  Valley  en  it» 
£.,  while  the  W.  slope  >s  deeply  and  roughly  broken-  The  wholo 
mass  is  eroded  in  Viigioia  into  a  naze  of  ridges.  Cumberland 
Mountain  part^  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers.  This  range  and  the  other  ranges  about  it  are  perhaps  the 
loveliest  portion  of  the  whole  plateau.  The  peaks  here  and  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  E.  are  the  highest  of  the  Appalachian  system. 
Forest-filled  valleys,  rounded  hills  and  tugged  gorges  afiord  in 
every  port  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  Cumberland  Valley 
between  the  Cumberland  range  and  the  Pine  range  is  one  of 
special  fame.  In  the  former  range  there  are  immense  caverns 
and  subterranean  streams.  Cumberland  Gap,  crossing  the  ridge 
at  about  167  ft,  above  the  sea,  where  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  meet,  is  a  gorge  about  500  ft.  deep,  with  steep  side» 
that  barely  give  room  in  places  for  a  roadway.  The  mountainsr 
river  and  gap  were  all  discovered  by  a  party  of  Virginians  in 
1748,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  victor  of  Culloden,  William, 
duke  of  Cumberland.  Afterwards  the  gap  gained  a  place  in 
American  history  as  one  of  the  main  pathways  by  which 
emigrants  crossed  the  mountains  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  position  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance, as  it  aSorded  an  entrance  to  eastern  and  central 
Teimessee  from  Kentucky,  which  was  held  by  the  Union  arms; 
and  it  was  repeatedly  occupied  in  altemarion  by  the  opposing 

The  m9untaineers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  are  a  strange 
stock,  who  retain  in  their  customs  and  habits  the  primitive 
conditions  of  a  life  that  has  elsewhere  long  since  disappeared. 
They  have. been  pictured  in  the  novels  of  Miss  Murfree  and  John 
Fox,  Junr.  They  are  a  taU,  straight,  angular  folk,  of  fine  physic^ 
development;  the  volunteers  for  the  Union  army  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  during  the  Civil  War — most  of  whom  came  from 
the  non-slave-holding  mountain  region— exceeded  in  physical 
development  the  volunteers  from  all  other  states.  For  the 
education  of  these  mountaineers  Major-General  Oliver  Otis 
Howard  founded  in  1895  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee,  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  (co-educational;  non-sectarian; 
opened  in  1897),  which  has  collegiate,  normal  training  and  in- 
dustrial courses,  and  on  afiUiated  school  of  medicine,  Tennessee 
Medical  College,  at  Knoxville.  The  university  had  in  1907-1.908 
14  instructors  and  j7o  students.  Berea  College  in  Kentucky  was 
a  pioneer  institution  for  the  education  of  mountaineers. 

COHBSBLAND  RIVER,  a  large  southern  branch  of  the  Ohio 
river,  U.S.A.,  rising  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Cumberland  plateau 
in  south-east  Kentucky^and  emptying  into  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky 
(near  Smithland)  after  a  devious  course  of  688  m.  through  that 
state  and  Tennessee.  It  drains  a  basin  of  somewhat  more  than 
18,000  sq.  m.,  and  is  navigable  for  light-draught  steamers  through 
about  500  m.  under  favourable  conditions-'-fiurnsidB,  Pulaski 
county,  jiS  m.  from  the  mouth,  is  the  hebd  of  navigation — and 
through  193  m. — to  Nashville — all  the  year  round;  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  3  ft.  the  river  is  navigable  to  Nashville  for 
6  to  8  months-  At  the  Great  Falls,  in  Whitley  county,  Kentucky, 
it  drops  precipitously  63  ft.  Above  the  falls  it  is  a.  mountain 
stream,  of  little  volume  in  the  dry  months.  It  descends  rapidly 
at  its  head  to  the  highland  bench  below  the  mountains  and 
traverses  this  to  the  falls,  then  flows  in  rapids  (the  Great  Shoals) 
for  some  10  m.  through  a  fine  gorge  with  cliSs  300-400  ft.  high, 
and  descends  between  bluSs  of  decreasing  height  and  beauty 
into  its  lower  level.  Save  in  the  mountains  its  gradient  is  slight, 
and  below  the  falls,  except  for  a  number  of  small  rapids,  the 
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flow  of  the  stream  is  equable;  Itinbeied  ravines  lend  ch&nn 
to  much  of  its  shores,  and  in  the  mountains  the  scenery  is  most 
beautiful.  Below  Nashville  the  stream  is  some  400  to  500  ft. 
wide,  and  its  high  banks  are  for  the  most  part  of  alluvium,  with 
rocky  bluffs  at  intervals.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  ties  Cumber- 
land  Island,  in  the  Ohio.  During  low  water  of  the  latter  stream 
the  Cumberland  discharges  around  both  ends  of  the  island,  but 
in  high  water  of  the  Ohio  the  gradient  of  the  Cumberland  a  so 
alight  that  its  waters  are  held  back,  forming  a  deep  quiet  pool 
that  extends  some  20  ro.  up  the  river.  A  system  of  locks  and 
dams  below  Nashville  was  i^nned  in  1846  by  a  private  company, 
which  accomplished  practically  nothing.  Congress  appropriated 
$r55,ixo  in  1831-1838;  in  the  years  immediately  after  1888 
^305,000  was  expended,  notably  for  deepening  the  shoals  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ohio;  in  1892  a  project 
was  undertaken  for  7  locks  and  dams  52  ft.  wide  and  180  ft. 
long  below  Nashville.  Above  Nashville  {346,000  was  expended 
on  the  open  channel  project  (of  1871-1873)  from  Nashville  to 
Cumberland  Ford  (at  Pineville);  in  1886  a  canalization  project 
was  undertaken  and  i3  locks  and  dams  below j Bumside  and  6 
above  Bumaide  were  planned,  but  by  the  act  of  1907  the  project 
was  modified — $3,3rg,ooo  had  been  appropriated  up  to  1908 
for  the  work  of  canalization.  During  the  Civil  War  Fort  Donelson 
on  the  Cumberland,  and  Fort  Henry  near  by  on  the  Tennessee 
were  erected  by  the  Confederates,  and  their  capture  by  Flag- 
officer  A.  H,  Foote  and  General  Grant  [Feb.  1863)  was  one  of 
the  decisive  events  of  the  war,  opening  the  rivers  as  it  did 
for  the  advance  of  the  Union  forces  far  into  Confederate 
Territory. 

CDHBRABS,  THE,  two  islands  forming  part  of  the  county  of 
Bute,  Scotland,  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  between  the  southern 
shores  of  Bute  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Gbeat  Cuubkae 
Island,  about  i}  m.  W.S.W.  of  I.args,  is  3!  m.  long  and  3  m. 
broad,  and  has  a  circumference  of  10  m.  and  an  area  of  3200 
acres  or  5  sq.  m.  Its  highest  point  is  417  ft.  above  the  sea. 
There  is  some  fishing  and  a  little  farming,  but  the  mainstay  of 
the  inhabitants  is  the  custom  of  the  visitors  who  crowd  every 
summer  to  Millport,  which  is  reached  by  railway  steamer  from 
Largs.  This  town  (pop,  1901,  1663}  is  well  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  fine  bay  and  has  a  climate  that  is  both  warm  and  bracing. 
Its  chief  public  buildings  include  the  cathedral,  erected  in  Gothic 
style  on  rising  ground  behind  the  town,  the  college  connected 
with  it,  the  garrison,  a  picturesque  scat  belonging  to  the  marquess 
of  Bute,  who  owns  the  island,  the  town  hall,  a  public  hall, 
library  and  reading  room,  the  Lady  Margaret  fever  hospital, 
and  a  marine  biological  station.  The  cathedral,  originally  the 
collegiate  church,  was  founded  in  1849  by  the  earl  of  Glasgow 
and  opened  in  1851.  In  187O  it  was  constituted  the  cathedral 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles.  Millport  enjoys  exceptional  facilities 
for  boating  and  bathing,  and  there  b  also  a  good  golf-course. 
Pop.  (1901}  1754,  of  whom  1028  were  females,  and  jg  spoke  both 
English  and  Gaelic.  Little  Cuubrae  Island  L'es  to  the  north, 
separated  by  the  Tan,  a  strait  half  a  mile  wide.  It  is  i]  m.  long, 
barely  j  m,  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  almost  a  square  mite. 
Its  highest  point  is  409  ft.  above  sea-level.  On  the  bold  cliffs 
of  the  west  coast  stands  a  lighthouse.  Robert  11.  is  said  to  have 
built  a  castle  on  the  island  which  was  demolished  by  Cromwell's 
soldiers  in  1653. 

The  strata  met  with  in  the  Great  and  Little  Cumbrae  belong  to  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  systems.  The  former, 
coniistinff  of  false-bedded  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  are  con- 
fined to  &e  larger  island.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Cumbrae 
belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series  with  the 
accompanying  volcanic  zone.  In  the  larger  island  these  sediments, 
comprliing  sandstones,  red,  pmple  and  mottled  clays  with  occasional 
bands  of  nodular  limestone  or  cornstone,  occupy  a  considerable  area 
on  the  north  side  of  Millport  Bay.  In  the  Little  Cumbrae  they  appear 
on  the  east  aide,  where  they  underlie  and  are  interbedded  with  the 
lavas.  The  interesting  geological  feature  of  these  islands  is  the 
development  of  Lower  Carboniferous  volcanic  rocks.  They  cover 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Little  Cumbrae,  where  they  give  rise  to 
marked  terraced  features  and  are  arranged  in  a  gentle  synclinal  fold. 
TUa  flnn»  t,-M^  ^ffa^  ..^^..^^^d^yg  g^  ^^^  ^Qn  j|^d  sometimcs  display 
craesattheligbl'  "^ 
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columnar  structure,  as  in  the  crags  at  the  lighthouse.    Those  rocks  ei 
amined  microscopically  o 
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In  Great  Cumbrae  the  intrusive  rock*  mark  four  periods  td  erup- 
tion, three  of  which  may  be  of  Carboniferous  age.  The  oldest, 
conuBting  of  trachytes,  occur  as  sheets  and  dikes  trending  generally 
E.N.E.,  and  are  confined  chiefly  to  tbe  Upper  Old  Red  Sandsbme. 
They  Kem  to  be  of  older  date  than  the  CarboniferoiM  lava*  of  Little 
Cumbrae  and  south  Bute.  Next  come  dikes  of  olivine  basalt  <rf  the 
type  <A  the  Lkmi's  Haunch  on  Arthur's  Seat,  which,  though  poanew 
ine  the  same  general  trend  as  the  trachytes,  are  aeen  to  cut  them. 
The  members  of  the  third  group  comprise  dikes  of  dolerite  or  basalt 
with  or  without  olivine,  which  have  a  general  east  and  west  trend, 
and  as  they  intersect  the  two  iMwious  groups  they  must  be  of  later 
date.  They  probably  belong  to  the  east  and  west  quart*  doterite 
dikes  which  are  now  referrra  to  late  Carboniferous  time.  Lastly 
there  are  representatives  of  the  basalt  dikes  of  Tertiary  age  with  a 
north-west  trend. 

CDlIINtOrCuiailN(C<M»t«M«i)Cyffltnum),anaanual  herbaceous 
plant,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferae  and  probably 
a  native  of  some  part  of  western  Asia,  but  scarcely  known  at  tbe 
present  time  in  a  wild  state.  It  was  early  cultivated  in  Arabia, 
India  and  China,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  stem  is  slender  and  branching,  and  about  a  foot 
in  height;  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  with  filiform  segments; 
the  Sowers  are  small  and  white.  The  fruits,  the  so-called  seeds, 
which  constitute  the  cumin  of  pharmacy,  are  ftmform  or  ovoid 
in  shape  and  compressed  laterally;  they  are  two  bnes  long,  are 
hotter  to  the  taste,  lighter  in  c<^ur,  and  larg^  than  caraway 
seeds,  and  have  on  each  half  nine  fine  ridges,  overlying  as  many 
oil-channels  or  vittae.  Their  strong  aromatic  smell  and  warm 
bitterish  taste  are  due  to  the  presence  of  about  3  %  of  an  essential 
oQ.  The  tissue  of  the  seeds  contains  a  fatty  oil,  with  resin, 
mucilage  and  gum,  malates  and  albuminous  matter;  and  in  the 
pericarp  there  b  much  tannin.  The  volatile  oil  of  cumin,  which 
may  be  separated  by  distillation  of  the  seed  with  water,  is  mainly 
a  ouxture  of  cymol  or  cymene,  CigHu,  and  cutnic  aldehyde, 
C«Ht(CtMr)COH.  Cumin  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xzviii.  35,  37, 
and  Matthew  xxiii.  23,  and  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and 
Dioscorides.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  ancients  took  the 
ground  seed  medicinally  with  bread,  water  or  wine,  and  that  it 
was  accounted  the  best  of  condiments  as  a  remedy  for  squeamish- 
ness.  It  was  found  to  occasion  pallor  of  the  face,  whence  tbe 
expression  of  Horace,  exsangve  cumiimm  {Episf.  i.  19),  and  that 
of  Pcrsius,  pallentis  grana  cvmini  (Sat.  v.  55).  PHi^  relates  the 
story  that  it  was  employed  by  the  followers  of  Porcius  Latro, 
the  celebrated  rhetorician,  in  order  to  produce  a  comj^exion 
such  as  bespeaks  application  to  study  (xx.  57).  In  the  middle 
ages  cumin  was  one  of  the  commonest  spices  of  European  growth. 
Its  average  price  per  pound  in  England  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  was  id.  or,at  present  value,  about  is.  4d.  (Rogers,  Hisl. 
of  Agric. and  Prices, i.631),  Itisstiroulantand  carminative,  and 
is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  curry  powder.  The  medidnal 
use  of  the  drug  is  now  confined  to  veterinary  practice.  Cumin 
is  exported  from  India,  Mogador,  Malta  and  Sicily. 

CUHMBRBUND,  a  girdle  or  waistbelt  (Hindostani  kamar-band, 
a  loin-band).  In  the  East  the  principle  of  health  is  to  keep  tbe 
head  cool  and  the  stomach  warm;  the  turban  protects  the  one 
from  the  sun,  and  the  cummerbund  ensures  the  other  a^nst 
changes  of  temperature.  In  India  tbe  cummerbund  consists  of 
many  folds  of  muslin  or  bright-coloured  cloth. 

CnVHINQ,  JOSEPH  OBORQB  (1813-1868),  English  geologist 
and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  00  the 
t5tb  of  February  i8t3.  He  was  educated  at  Oakham  grammar 
school,  and  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  taking  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  and  enteringholy  orders  in  1835.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
vice-principal  of  King  William's  College,  Castletown,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  this  position  he  held  until  1856.  During  this  period 
his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  geology  and 
archaeology  of  the  island.  The  results  were  published  in  a 
classic  volume  The  Isle  of  Man;  its  History,  Physical,  Ecclesi- 
astical, CtvU  and  Legendary  (1848).  In  1856  he  became  master 
of  King  Edward's  grammar  school  at  Lichfield,  in  1858  warden 
and  professor  of  classical  literature  and  geology  in  Queen's 
College,  Birmingham,  in  1862  rector  of  Mdlis,  in  Suffolk,  and 
in  1867  vicar  of  St  John's,  Bethnal  Green,  London.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  21st  of  September  1868. 
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CUMIfOCK  AHD  HOtMHUD,  a  police  burg^  of  Aynhire, 
Scotland,  on  the  Lugar,  33}  m.  S.  of  Glasgow  by  road,  vith  two 
stations  (Cumnock  and  Old  Cumnock)  on  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3088.  It  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Old  Cumnock  (pop.  S'44).  <u>d  is  a  thriving  town,  with  a  town 
hall,  cottage  hospital,  public  library  and  an  athenaeum.  Coal 
and  ironstone  are  extensively  mined  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  manufactures  include  woollens,  tweeds,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  pottery.  When  Alexander  Peden  (r6a6-i686),  the 
persecuted  Covenanter,  died,  he  was  buried  in  the  Boswell  aisle 
of  Auchinleck  church;  but  his  corpse  was  borne  thence  with 
every  indignity  by  a  company  of  dragoons  to  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  at  Cumnock,  where  they  intended  to  hang  it  in  chains. 
This  proving  to  be  impracticable  they  buried  it  at  the  gallows- 
foot.  After  the  Revolution  the  inhabitants  out  of  respect  for 
the  "  Prophet's  "  memory  abandoned  their  then  burying-ground 
and  turned  the  old  {dace  of  execution  into  the  present  cemetery. 
Five  miles  S.E.  lies  the  parish  of  New  Cumnock  (pop.  5367}  at 
the  confluence  of  Afton  Water  and  the  Nith.  It  b  rich  in 
minerals,  iron,  coal,  limestone  and  freestone,  and  has  a  station 
on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway.  Two  miles  N.W.  of 
Cunmock  is  Auchinleck  (pronounced  AfBeck),  with  a  station 
on  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway.  Coal  and  iron  mining 
and  farming  are  important  industries.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Boswell  family,  three  generations  of  which  achieved  greatness — 
Lord  Auchinleck,  the  judge  (who  dubbed  Dr  Johnson  "  Uisa 
Major"),  bis  son  James,  the  biographer,  and  his  grandson  Sir 
Alncander,  the  author  of  "  Gude  nicht  and  joy  be  wi'  you  a'," 
"  Jenny's  Bawbee,"  "  Jenny  dang  the  weaver,"  and  other  songs 
and  poems,  who  perished  miserably  in  a  duel.  Pop.  of  Auchinleck 
parish  (1901)  6605. 

CUNARD,  SIR  5AHCBL,  Bart.  (1787-1865),  British  dvil 
engineer,  founder  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steam-shipa,  was  born 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,' on  the  21st  of  November  1787.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  was  himself  trained  for  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  in  which,  by  his  abilities  and  enterprising  ^irit, 
he  attained  a  conspicuous  portion.  When,  in  the  early  years 
of  steam  navigation,  the  En^ish  government  made  known  its 
desire  to  substitute  steam  vessels  for  the  sailing  ships  then 
employed  in  the  mail  service  between  England  and  America, 
Cunard  heartily  entered  into  the  scheme,  came  to  En^and,  and 
accepted  the  government  tender  for  carrying  it  out.  In  con- 
junction with  Messrs  Bums  of  Glasgow  and  Messrs  Maclver 
of  Liverpool,  proprietors  of  rival  lines  of  coasting  steamers 
between  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  be  formed  a  company,  and  the 
first  voyage  of  a  Cunard  steamship  was  successfully  made  by 
the  "  Britannia  "  from  IJverpool  to  Boston,  U.S.A.,  between 
July  4  and  rg,  1840  (see  Steamship  Lines).  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  energetic  and  successful  services  Cunard  was,  in  1859, 
created  a  baronet.  He  died  in  London  on  the  iStb  of  April 
1865. 

CDNAS,  a  tribe  of  Central  American  Indians.  Their  home  is 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  the  Chagres  to  the  Atrato.  They 
are  sometimes  called  Darien  or  San  Bias  Indians.  They  are  a 
small  active  peofie,  with  remarkably  light  complexions. 

CUHDIHAHARCA,  till  1909  a  department  of  the  eastern 
plateau  of  Colombia,  South  America,  having  the  departments 
of  Queaada  and  Tundama  on  the  N.,  Tolima  on  the  W.  and  S., 
and  the  Meta  territory  on  the  S.E.  and  E.  The  territorial 
redistribution  of  igoj  derived  Cundinamarca  of  its  territories 
on  the  eastem  plains,  and  a  part  of  its  territory  in  the  Eastern 
Cordillera  out  of  which  Queaada  and  the  Federal  district  were 
created — its  area  being  reduced  from  79,6()r  to  5060  sq.  m., 
and  its  estimated  population  from  500,000  to  335,000.  A 
considerable  part  of  its  area  consists  of  plateaus  enjoying  a 
temperate  cUmate  and  producing  the  fruits  and  cereals  of  the 
temperate  zone,  and  another  important  part  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  Magdalena  and  is  tropical  in  character.  The  district  of 
Fusagasuga  in  the  southern  part  of  this  region  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cofFee.  The  capital  of  the  department 
was  Facatativi  (est.  population,  7500),  situated  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  saiana  of  Bogota,  35  ra.  N.W.  from  that  capital 


by  roil.  Other  important  towns  are  Caqueea,  Sibati,  La  Mesa 
and  Tocaima. 

CDNCIFORll  (from  Lat.  Cnmmu,  a  wedge),  a  form  of  writing 
extensively  used  in  the  andcnt  world,  Gsp«^y  by  tbe  Baby< 
lonians  and  Assyrians.  The  word  "  cuneiform "  was  first 
applied  in  r 700  by  Thomas  Hyde,  professor  of  Hri>rew  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  the  e:q>ressi(Hi  "  dactuli  pyromtdales 
seu  cuneiformes,"  and  it  has  found  general  acceptance,  thou^ 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  expression  "  arrow- 
headed  "  writing.  The  name  "  cuneiform  "  is  fitting,  for  each 
character  or  sign  is  composed  of  a  wedge  (J  or  ^~),  or  a  combina- 
tion of  wedges  (.ESpil,  written  from  left  to  right.  The  wedge 
is  always  painted  towards  the  right  (>~)  or  downwards  (f)  or 
aslant(\),  or  two  may  be  so  combined  as  to  form  an  angle  (^ 
called  by  German  Assyriologists  a  WiHkdMakeii,  a  wtHtl  now 
sometimes  adopted  by  English  writers  on  tbe  subject.  The 
word  cuneiform  has  passed  into  most  modem  languages,  but 
the  Germans  use  Keilsckrift  (i.e.  wedge-script)  and  the  Arabs 
mismdfi  (i5;U-*)  or  nail-writing. 

In  Persia,  40  m.  K.E.  of  Shiraz,  is  a  range  of  hills.  Mount 
Rachmet,  in  front  of  which,  in  a  semicircular  form,  rises  a  vast 
terrace-like  platform.  It  is  partly  natural,  but  was 
walled  up  in  front,  levelled  off  and  used  as  the  base 
of  great  temples  and  palaces.   The  earliest  European,    < 

at  present  known  to  us,  who  visited  the  site  was  a 

wandering  friar  Odoricus  (about  a.d.  1310),  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  nodced  the  inscriptions  cut  in  the  stone.  These  were 
first  observed  by  Josapbat  Barbara,  a  Venetian  traveller,  about 
r472.  Zn  1631  the  ruins  were  visited  by  Hetro  della  Valle,  who 
was  the  first  to  copy  a  few  of  the  signs,  which  he  sent  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  in  Naples.  His  copy  was  not  well  made,  but  it  served 

<T  m  K-  \  «n 

the  useful  purpose  of  directing  attention  to  an  unknown  script 
which  was  certain  to  attract  scholars  to  the  problem  of  its 
decipherment.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  complete 
inscriptions  and  not  merely  separate  signs  should  be  made 
accessible  to  European  scholars.  The  first  man  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  thb  need  was  Sir  John  Chardin,  in  whose  volumes  of 
travels  published  at  Amsterdam  in  171 1  one  of  the  small  inscrip- 
tions found  at  the  ruins  of  Fersepolis  was  carefully  and  accurately 
reproduced.  It  was  now  plainly  to  be  seen,  as  indeed  others  had 
surmised,  that  these  inscriptions  at  Fersepolis  had  been  written 
in  three  languages,  distinguished  each  from  other  by  an  increasing 
complexity  in  the  signs  with  which  they  were  written.  The  three 
languages  have  since  been  determined  as  Persian,  Susian  and 
Babylonian.  But  before  the  decipherment  could  begin  it  was 
necessary  that  all  the  available  material  should  be  copied  and 
published.  The  honour  of  performing  this  great  task  fell  to 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  who  vi^ted  Fersepolis  in  March  1765,  and  in 
three  weeks  and  a  half  copied  all  the  texts,  so  well  that  little 
improvement  has  been  mode  in  them  since.  When  Niebuhr 
returned  to  Denmark  he  studied  carefully  the  little  inscriptions 
and  convinced  himself  that  the  guesses  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
were  correct,  and  that  the  inscriptions  were  to  be  read  from  left 
to  right.  He  observed  that  three  systems  of  writing  were 
discernible,  and  that  these  were  always  kept  distinct  in  the 
inscriptions.  He  did  not,  however,  draw  tbe  natural  conclusion 
that  they  represented  three  languages,  but  supposed  that  the 
proud  builders  of  Fersepolis  had  written  their  inscriptions  in 
threefold  form.  He  divided  the  little  inscriptions  into  three 
classes,  according  to  tbe  manner  of  their  writing,  calling  them 
classes  I.,  II.  and  III.  He  then  arranged  all  those  he  had 
copied  that  belonged  to  class  I.,  and  by  careful  comparison 
decided  that  in  them  there  were  employed  altogether  but  forty- 
two  signs.  These  he  copied  out  and  set  in  order  in  one  of 
his  plates.  This  list  of  signs  was  so  nearly  complete  and  accu- 
that  later  study  has  made  but  alight  chang^  in  it.    When 
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Nicbulir  had  made  hislist  of  eigna  be  naturally  oiough  decided 
that  this  language,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  written  in  al^diar 
betic  characters,  a  exclusion  which  later  investigatioti  has  not 
overthrown.  Beyond  this  Nidmhr  was  not  able  to  go,  and  not 
even  one  sign  levealed  its  secret  to  his  inquiry.  When,  however, 
be  had  published  bis  cofuei  [in  1777}  thiiere  were  other  scfaolais 
refcdy  to  take  up  the  difficult  task.  Two  scholars  independently, 
Olav  Tycheen  of  Kostock  and  Friedrich  Milnter  ol  Copenhagen, 
began  work  upon  the  problem.  Tychsen  first  observed  that 
there  occurred  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
first  class  a  wedge  that  pointed  neither  directly  to  the  hgbt  nor 
downward,  but  inclined  diagonally.  This  be  suggested  was  the 
(^viding  sign  usod  to  septuate  words.  This  very  simple  discovery 
later  became  of  great  im.portance  in  tbe  hands  of  Mtinter. 
TychSen  also  correctly  identified  the  alphabetic  signs  for  "  a," 
"  d,"  "  u  "  and  "  J,"  but  he  faUed  to  dedphei  an  entire  inscription, 
chiefly  peibaps  because,  through  an  error  in  history,  he  supposed 
that  tbey  were  written  during  the  Parthian  dynasty  (246  B.C.- 
A.D,  227).  MUnter  was  more  fortunate  than  Tychsen  in  his 
historical  researches,  and  this  made  him  also  more  successful 
in  Uqguistic  attempts.  He  rightly  identified  the  builders  of 
Fersepolis  with  the  Acbaemenian  dynasty,  and  so  located  in 
time  the  autbors  of  the  inscriptions  (538-465  b.c).  Inde- 
pendently of  Tychsen  he  identified  the  oblique  wedge  as  a 
divider  between  words,  and  found  the  meaning  of  the  sign  for 
"  b,"  These  may  appear  to  be  small  matters,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  made  witliout  the  assistance  of  any 
bilingual  text,  and  were,  indeed  taken  bodi^  out  of  the  gloom 
which  had  settled  upon  these  languages  centuries  before.  They 
did.  not,  bowever,  bring  us  much  nearer  to  the  desired  goal  of 
a  reading  of  any  portion  of  the  inscriptions.  The  whole  case 
indeed  seemed  now  perilously  near  a  stalemate.  New  methods 
must  be  found,  and  a  new  worker,*  with,  patience,  per^teoce, 
power  of  combination,  insigbt,  tie  historical  sense  asd  the 
feeling  for  afchaeolagical  indications. 

In  t80z  Georg  Friedrich  Grotefend  {q.t.)  was  persuaded  by 
the  librarian  of  Gottingen  University  to  essay  tbe  task.  He 
began  with  the  assumption  that  there  were  three  languages, 
and  that  of  these  tiie  first  was  ancient  Persian,  the  language  of 
the  Achaemenians,  who  had  erected  these  palaces  and  caused 
these  inscriptions  to  be  written.  For  his  first  attempts  at 
decipherment  be  chose  two  of  these  old  Persian  inscriptions  and 
laid  them  side  by  side.  They  were  of  moderate  length,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  signs  in  them  seemed  to  indicate 
that  their  contents  were  similar.  The  method  which  he  now 
pursued  was  so  simple,  yet  so  sure,  as  he  advanced  step  by  step, 
that  Ibcre  seemed  scarcely  a  chance  of  error.  Miinter  had 
observed  in  all  the  Persian  texts  a  word  which  occurred  in  two 
forms,  a  short  and  a  longer  form.  This  word  appeared  in 
Grotefend's  two  texts  in  both  long  and  short  forms.  MUnter 
had  suggested  that  it  meant  "  king  "  in  the  short  form  and 
"  kings  "  in  the  longer,  and  that  when  the  two  words  occurred 
together  the  expression  meant  "  king  of  kings."  But  further, 
this  word  occurred  in  both  inscriptions  in  the  first  line,  and  in 
both  cases  was  followed  by  the  same  word.  This  second  word 
Grotefend  supposed  to  mean  "  great,"  the  combined  expression 
being  "king great,"  that  is, "  great  king."  All  this  found  support 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  lately  deciphered  Sassanian  inscriptions, 
and  it  was  plausible  in  itself.  It  must,  however,  be  supported 
by  definite  facts,  and  furthermore  each  word  must  be  separated 
into  its  alphabetic  parts,  every  one  of  them  identified,  and  the 
words  themselves  be  shown  to  be'  philologically  possible  by  the 
production  of  similar  wotds  in  related  languages.  In  other 
words,  the  archaeological  method  must  find  support  in  a  philo- 
logical method.  To  this  Grotefend  now  devoted  himself  with 
equal  energy.  His  method  was  as  simple  as  before.  He  had 
made  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  titles  "  great  king,  king  of 
kings."  Now.  in  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  the  first  word  was 
always  the  king's  name,  followed  immediately  by  "  great  king, 
king  of  Mngs,"  and  Grotefend  reasoned  that  this  was  probably 
true  in  his  texts.  But  if  true,  then  these  two  texts  were  set  up 
by  two  different  kings!  for  the  namei  wire  not  the  same  at  the 


beginoiog.  Furthermone  the  nane  witbr^lducdr his^twt  ^.;I. 
began  appears  in  the  third  line  of  text  No.  II.,  but  in  a  somewhat 
longer  form,  which  Grotefend  thought  was  a  genitive  and  meajU 
"  of  N."  It  followed  the  word  previously  supposed  to  be  "  king '' 
and  another  which  might  mean  ma  (N  king  son),  so  that  the 
whole  expression  would  be  "  son  of  K  king."  From  these  facts 
Grotefend  surmised  that  in  these  two  inscriptions  be  had  the 
names  of  three  rulers,  grandfather,  father  and  son.  It  was  now 
easy  to  search  the  list  of  the  Acbaemenian  dynasty  and  to  find 
three  names  which  would  suit  the  conditions,  and  the  three 
which  he  ventured  to  select  were  Hystaspes,  Darius,  Xerxe&. 
According  to  his  hypothesis  the  name  at  the  beginning  of  inscrip- 
tion I.  was  Darius,  and  be  was  ready  to  traixslate  his  texts  in 
part  as  follows: — 

I.  Darius,  great  king,  Idng  of  kings  ,  .  ,  son  of  Hystaspes.   .  .  ■ 

II.  Xerxes,  great  Idng,  king  of  kings  . .  .  son  of  Darius  king. 

The  form  which  he  proviaion^y  adopted  for  Dadus  was 
Darheush;  later  investigation  has  ^own  that  it  ought  really 
to  be  read  as  DaryaVush,  but  the  error  was  not  serious,  and  he 
had  safely  secured  at  least  the  letters  D,  A,  R,  SH.  It  was  a 
most  wonderful  achievement,  the  importance  of  which  he  did 
not  realize,  for  in  it  was  the  key  to  the  decipherment  of  three 
ancient  languages.  To  very  few  men  has  it  been  given  to  make 
discoveries  so  important  both  for  history  and  for  philology. 

To  Grotefend  it  was,  however,  not  given  to  translate  a  whole 
text,  or  even  to  work  out  all  the  words  whose  meaning  he  had 
surmised.  Rasmus  Christian  Rask  (1787-1832),  Who  followed 
him,  found  the  plural  ending  in  Persian,  which  had  baffled  bim; 
and  Euggne  Bumouf  (i8oi--x8s2),  by  the  study  of  a  list  of 
Persian  geographical  names  found  at  Naksh-i-Ruatam,  dis- 
covered at  a  single  stroke  almost  all  the  characters  of  the  Persian 
alphabet,  and  incidentally  confinned  the  values  already  deter- 
mined by  his  predecessors. 

At  the  same  time  as  Bumouf,  the  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar 
Professor  Christian  Lassen  (1800-1876),  of  Bonn,  was  studying 
the  same  fist  of  names;  and  his  results  were  published  at  the 
same  time.  The  controversy  which  residted  as  to  priority  of 
discovery  may  be  here  passed  over  while  we  sum  up  the  results 
in  general  conclusions.  Lassen  may  certainly  claim  in  the  final 
court  of  history  that  he  discovered  independently  of  Bumouf 
the  values  of  at  least  six  and  possibly,  of  eight  signs.  But  in 
another  respect  he  made  very  definite  progress  over  Burnouf. 
He  discovered  that,  if  the  system  of  Grotefend  were  rigidly 
followed,  and  to  every  sign  were  given  the  value  Grotefend  had 
assigned,  some  words  would  be  left  wholly  or  almost  wholly 
without  voweb;  and  therefore  unpronounceable.  As  instances 
of  such  words  he  mentioned  CPRD,  THTGUS,  KTPTUK., 
FRAISJM.  This  situation  led  Lassen  to  a  very  important 
discovery,  towards  which  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet 
did  mudi  to  bring  bim.  He  came,  in  short,  to  the  conclu«on 
that  the  ancient  Persian  signs  were  not  entirely  alphabetic, 
but  were  at  least  partially  syllabic,  that  is,  that  certain  signs 
were  used  to  represent  not  merely  an  alphabetic  character  like 
"  b,"  but  also  a  syllable  such  as  "  ba,"  "  bi  "  or  "  bu."  He 
claimed  that  be  had  successfully  dnnonstral^  that  the  sign 
for  "  a  "  was  only  used  at  the  beginning  9f  9.  irard,  or  before 
a  consonant,  or  before  another  vowel,  and  that  in  every  other 
case  it  was  included  in  the  consonant  sign.  Thus  in  the 
inscription  No  I.  in  the  second  line  the  signs  should  be  read 
VA-ZA-RA-KA.  Thiswasamostimportant  discovery,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  revolutionized  the  study  of  these  long  puzzhng 

During  the  entire  time  of  this  slow  [wocess  of  deciphermest, 
from  the  first  essays  of  Grotefend  in  i8oa  until  the  publication 
of  Lassen's  book  in  1836,  there  were  mwe  sceptics  than  believers 
in  the  results  of  the  deciphering  process.  Indeed  the  history  of 
all  forms  of  decipherment  of  unknown  languages  shows  that 
scepticism  concerning  them  is  far  more  prevalent  than  credulity 
or  even  a  too  ready  acceptance.  There  was  need  for  a  man  of 
another  people,  of  different  training  and  a  fresh  and  unbiased 
mind,  to  put  the  capstone  upon,  the  decipherment,  and  be  was 
already  at  work  when 'Lassen's  important  researcht^appeared. 
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Major  (afterward  Sir)  Henry  Rawlinson  had  gone  out  to  lodia, 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  while  still  a  boy.  There 
he  had  learned  Persian  and  several  of  the  Indian  vernaculars. 
That  was  not  the  sort  of  training  that  had  prepared  Grotefend, 
fiumouf  or  Lassen,  but  it  waa  the  kind  that  the  early  travellers 
and  copyists  had  enjoyed.  In  1833  young  Rawlinson  went  to 
Persia,  to  work  with  other  British  officers  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  Persian  army.  While  engaged  in  this  service  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  andent  Persian  cuneiform  inscr^tionB.  In 
1855  he  copied  with  great  care  the  texts  at  Uamadan,  and  began 
their  decipherment.  Of  all  the  eager  work  which  had  been  going 
on  in  Europe  he  knew  Kttle.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain 
nhen  he  gained  his  first  information  of  Grotefend's  work,  for 
Norris,  the  secretary  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  has  Mt 
us  no  record  of  when  he  began  to  send  notices  of  the  German's 
work.  Whenever  it  was,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
RawlinsoQ  worked  independently  for  a  time.  His  method  was 
strikingly  like  Grotefend's.  He  had  copied  two  trilingual  in- 
scriptions, and  recognized  at  once  that  he  bad  three  languages 
before  him.  In  1839  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  x. 
PP'  5>  (>)  he  thus  wrote  of  his  method:  "  When  I  proceeded  .  .  . 
to  compare  and  interline  the  two  inscriptions  (or  rather  the 
Persian  columns  of  the  two  inscriptions,  for,  as  the  compartments 
exhibiting  the  inscription  in  the  Persian  language  occupied  the 
principal  place  in  the  tablets,  and  were  engraved  in  the  least 
complicated  of  the  three  classes  of  cuneiform  writing,  they  were 
naturally  first  submitted  to  examination)  I  found  that  the 
characters  coincided  throughout,  cscept  in  certain  particular 
groups,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  grounds 
which  were  thus  brought  out  and  individualized  must  represent 
proper  names.  I  further  remarked  that  there  were  but  three  of 
these  distinct  groups  in  the  two  inscriptions;  for  the  group 
which  occupied  the  second  place  in  one  inscription,  and  which, 
from  its  position,  suggested  the  idea  of  its  representing  the  name 
of  the  father  of  the  king  who  was  there  commemorated,  corre- 
sponded with  the  group  which  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  other 
inscription,  and  thus  not  only  served  determinately  to  connect 
the  two  inscriptions  together,  but,  assuming  the  groups  to 
represent  proper  names,  appeared  also  to  indicate  a  genealogical 
succession.  The  natural  inference  was  that  in  these  three  groups 
of  characters  I  had  obtained  the  proper  names  belonging  to  three 
consecutive  generations  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  first  three  names  of  Hystaspes,  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  which  I  applied  at  hazard  to  the  three  groups,  according 
to  the  succession,  proved  to  answer  in  all  respects  satisfactorily 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  true  identification." 

Rawlinson's  next  work  was  the  copying  of  the  great  inscription 
of  Darius  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun  {q.v.).  He  had  first  seen  it  in 
1835,  and  as  it  was  high  up  on  the  rocky  face,  and  apparently 
inaccessible,  he  had  studied  it  by  means  of  a  field-glass.  He  was 
not  able  to  copy  the  whole  of  the  Persian  text,  but  in  1837,  when 
he  was  more  skilled  in  the  script,  he  secured  more  of  it.  In  the 
next  year  he  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London 
his  translation  of  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  Persian  text, 
containing  the  name,  titles  and  genealogy  of  Darius,  This  was 
little  less  than  a  lour  de  force,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  had  been  accomplidied  without  the  knowledge  of  other 
ancient  languages  which  his  European  competitors  had  enjoyed. 
The  translation,  received  in  London  on  the  14th  of  March,  made  a 
sensation,  and  a  transcript  sent  in  April  to  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris  secured  him  an  honorary  membership  in  that  dis- 
tinguished body.  He  was  now  known,  and  many  made  haste  to 
send  him  copies  of  everything  important  which  had  been  pub- 
h'shed  in  Europe.  The  works  of  Bumouf,  Niebuhr,  ic  Brun  and 
Porter  came  to  his  hands,  and  With  such  assistance  he  made  rapid 
progress,  and  in  the  winter  of  1838-1835  his  alphabet  of  ancient 
Persian  was  almost  complete.  In  iSsq  he  was  in  Bagdad,  his 
work  written  out  and  almost  »eady  for  publication.  But  he 
■delayed,  hoping  for  more  light,  and  revising  sign  by  sign  with 
■exhaustless  patience'.  "He  expected  to  publish  his  preliminary 
memoir  in  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he  was  suddenly  sent  to 
Afghanistan  as  political  agent  at  Kandahar.     Here  he  was  too 


busily  engaged  in  war  administratioD  to  attend  to  his  favourite 
studies,  which  were  not  renewed  until  r843  when  he  returned 
to  Bagdad.  There  he  received  fresh  ctqties  and  corrections  of 
the  Persepolis  inscriptions  which  had  been  made  by  Westergaard, 
and  later  made  a  journey  to  Behistun  to  perfect  his  own  cot>ies 
of  the  texts  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  his  own  first  stndy. 
At  last,  after  many  delays  and  discouragements,  hepublished, 
in  1846,  in  the  Journal  of  Ike  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  his  metnoip, 
or  series  of  memoirs,  on  the  ancient  Persian  inscriptions,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  be  gave  a  nearly  complete  ttanslation  of  the 
Persian  text  of  Behistun.  In  this  one  publication  Rawlinson 
attained  imperishable  fame  in  Oriental  research.  His  work  bad 
been  carried  on  under  greater  difficulties  than  those  in  the  path 
of  his  European  colleagues,  but  be  had  surpassed  them  all  in  the 
making  of  an  intelligible  and  connected  translarion  of  a  long 
inscription.  He  had  indeed  not  done  it  without  assistance  from 
the  work  of  Bumouf,  Grotefend  and  Lassen,  but  when  all 
allowance  is  made  for  these  influences  bis  fame  is  not  diminished 
nor  the  extent  of  his  services  curtailed.  Elis  method  was  adopted 
before  he  knew  of  Lassen 's  work.  That  two  men  of  such  different 
training  and  of  such  opposite  types  of  mind  should  have  lighted 
upon  the  same  method,  andby  it  have  attained  the  same  results, 
confirmed  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  truth  of  the  decipherment. 

The  work  of  the  decipherment  of  the  old  Persian  texts  was  now 
complete  for  all  ^wactical  purposes.  But  in  r84l3  there  appeared 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Hincks  of  Killyleagh,  County  Down,  Ireland,  whose  keen 
criticisms  of  Lassen'S'  work,  and  original  contributions  to  the 
definite  settlement  of  syllabic  values,  may  be  regarded  as  closing 
the  period  of  decipherment  of  Persian  cuneifwm  writing. 

The  next  problem  in  the  study  of  cuneiform  was  the  dedpher- 
roent  of  the  second  language  in  each  of  the  trilingual  groups. 
The  first  essay  in  this  difficult  task  was  made  in  1844  by  Niels 
Louis  Westeigaard.  His  method  was  Very  similar  to  that  used  by 
Grotefendin  the  dedpherment  of  Persian.  He  selected  the  names 
of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  Persians  and  others,  and  compared  them 
with  tbeir  equivalents  in  the  Persian  texts.  By  this  means  he 
learned  a  number  of  signs,  and  sought  by  their  use  in  other 
words  to  spell  out  syllables  or  words  whose  meanings  were  then 
ascertained  by  conjecture  or  by  comparison.  He  estimated  the 
number  of  characters  at  eighty-two  or  eighty-seven,  and  judged 
the  writing  to  be  partly  alphabetic  and  ptartly  syllabic.  The 
language  he  called  Median,  and  classified  it  in  "  the  Scythian, 
rather  than  in  the  Japhetic  family."  The  results  of  Westergaard 
were  subjected  to  indsive  critidsm  by  Hincks,  who  made  a 
distinct  gain  in  the  problem.  It  next  passed  to  the  hands  of  de 
Saulcy,  who  was  able  to  see  further  than  either.  But  the  matter 
moved  with  difficulty  because  the  copied  texts  were  not  accurate. 
By  the  generosity  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  his  superb  copies 
of  the  Behistun  text,  second  column,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr  Edwin  Norris,  who  was  able  in  1859  tofpresent  a  paper 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  deciphering  neariy  all  of  it.  Mordt- 
mann  followed  him,  naming  the  language  Susiaji,  which  was  met 
with  general  acceptance  and  was  not  displaced  by  tjie  name 
Amardian,  suggested  by  A.  H.  Sayce  ia  two  papers  which  other- 
wise made  important  contributions  to  the  subject.  With  his 
contributions  the  problem  of  decipherment  of  Scsian  may  be 
considered  as  dosed.  The  latter  workers  could  ofily  be  builders 
on  foundations  already  laid. 

The  decipherment  of  the  third  of  the  three  languages  found 
at  Persepolis  and  Behistun  followed  quickly  on  the  success  with 
Susian.  The  first  worker  was  Isadore  LSwenstem,  who  made 
out  the  words  for  "  king  "  and  "  great  "  and  the  Sign  foi  the 
plural,  but  little  more.  The  first  really  great  advance  was  made 
by  Hincks  in  1846  and  r  847,  In  these  he  determined  successfully 
the  values  of  several  signs,  settled  the  numerals,  and  was 
apparently  on  the  high-road  toward  the  tnindation  of  an  entire 
Assyrian  text.  He  was,  however,  too  cautious  to  proceed  so  far, 
and  the  credit  of  first  translating  a:  short  Assyrian  text  beJcHigs 
to  Longperier,  who  in  1847.  publish^  the  following  a^  the  trans- 
lation ^  an  entire  text:  "Glorious  is  Sargon,  the  great  king, 
the  (.  .  .)  king,  king  of  kings,  king  of  the^mi  of  Assyria." 
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It  was  nearly  all  correct,  but  it  advanced  our  knowledge  but 
slightly  because  it  did  not  give  the  forms  of  the  words — because 
(to  put  it  in  another  way)  he  was  not  able  to  transliterate  the 
Assyrian  words.  This  was  the  great  problem.  In  the  Persian 
texts  there  were  but  forty-four  signs,  but  in  the  third  column 
of  the  Peraepolis  texts  Grotefend  had  counted  one  hundred 
and  thirty  diSerent  characters,  and  estimated  that  in  all  the 
Babylonian  texts  Icnown  to  him  there  were  about  three  hundred 
different  signs,  while  Botta  discovered  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
in  the  texu  found  by  bim  at  Khorsabad.  That  was  enough  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  quail,  for  a  meaning  must  be  found  for 
every  one  of  these  signs.  There  could  not  be  so  many  syllables, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  quite  plain  that  the  Babylonian  langu^e 
must  have  been  written  in  part  at  least  in  ideograms.  But  in 
1851  Rawlinson  published  one  hundred  and  twelve  lines  of  the 
Babylooian  column  from  Bebistun,  accompanied  by  au  inter- 
linear transcription  into  Roman  characters,  and  a  translation 
into  Latin.  That  paper,  added  to  Hinck's  still  more  acute 
detail  studies,  brought  to  an  end  the  preUminaiy  decipherment 
of  Babylonian.  There  were  still  enormous  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  in  the  full  appreciation  of  the  complicated  script, 
but  these  would  be  solved  by  the  combined  labours  of  many 
workers. 

The  cuneiform  script  had  its  origin  in  Babylonia  and  its 

inventors  were  a  people  whom  we  call  the  Sumerians.     Before 

the  Semitic  Babylonians  conquered  the  land  it  was 

™^  inhabited  by  a  people  of  unknown  origin  variously 
classified,  by  different  scholars,  with  the  Ural-altaic  or  even 
with  the  Indo-European  family,  or  as  having  blood  relationship 
with  both.  This  people  is  known  to  us  from  thousands  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions  written  entirely  in  their  language,  though  our 
chief  knowledge  of  them  was  for  a  long  time  derived  from 
Sumerian  inscriptions  with  interlinear  translations  in  Assyrian. 
Their  language  is  called  Sumerian  (li-Sa-an  Su-me-ri)  by  the 
Assyrians  (Br.  Mus.  81-7-27.  130),  and  its  characteristics  are 
being  slowly  developed  by  the  el^x>rate  study  of  the  immense 
literature  which  has  come  down  to  us.  In  r884  Hal6vy  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Sumerian  language,  and  claimed  that  it 
was  merely  a  cabalistic  script  invented  by  the  priests  of  the 
Semites.  His  early  success  has  not  been  sustained,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  scbolaj^  have  ceased  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
language. 

The  Sumerians  developed  their  script  from  a  rude  picture- 
writing,  some  early  forms  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
course  of  time  they  used  the  pictures  to  represent  sounds,  apart 
from  ideas.  They  wrote  first  on  stone,  and  when  clay  was 
adopted  soon  found  that  straight  lines  in  soft  clay  when  made 
by  a  sin^e  pressure  of  the  stylus  tend  to  become  wedges,  and  the 
pictures  therefore  lost  their  character  and  came  to  be  mere 
conventional  groups  of  wedges.  Some  of  these  wedge-shaped 
signs  are  of  such  character  that  we  are  still  able  to  recognise 
or  re-construct  the  original  picture  from  which  they  came.  The 
Assyrian  sign  •-^,  which  means  heaven,  appears  in  early  texts 
in  the  form  "J^^  in  which  its  star-like  form  is  quite  evident 
(star = heaven)  and  from  which  the  linear  form  -^  may  be  not 
improbably  pre-supposed.  A  number  of  other  cases  were 
enumerat«l  by  the  Assyrians  themselves  (see  Cuneiform  Texts 
from  Bab,  Tab.  in  Brit,  ifiucum,  vol.  v.,  1898),  and  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  script. 

The  number  of  the  original  picture-signs  cannot  have  been 
great,  but  the  development  of  new  signs  never  ceased  till  the 
•Jbo-  cuneiform  script  passed  wholly  from  use.  The  simplest 
ri  utf  form  of  development  was  doubling,  to  express  plurality 
'  or  intensity.  After  this  came  the  working  of  two 
'""•  signs  into  one;  thus  H  "  water,"  when  placed  in^-ttJ 
"mouth  "  gave  the  new  sign  ►CffTJ "  to  drink."  and  many  others. 
Other  signs  were  formed  by  the  addition  of  four  lines,  either 
vertically  or  horizontally,  to  intensify  the  original  meaning. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  linear  sign  i"*^  means  dwelling,  but 
with  four  additional  signs,  thus  CTtj,  it  means  "  great  house." 


This  ugn  gradually  changed  in  form  until  it  caane  to  be  t<^Sii,l- 
This  method  of  development  was  called  by  the  Sumerians  g»iut, 
and  signs  thus  farmed  are  now  commonly  called  by  us,  gunu 
^gns.  They  number  hundreds  and  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
study  of  the  script  development,  though  perhaps  recent 
scholars  have  somewhat  exaggerated  their  importance.  The 
process  of  development  is  obscure  and  must  always  remain  so. 

The  script  as  finally  developed  and  used  by  the  Assyrians  is 
cumbrous  and  complicated,  and  very  ill  adapted  to  the  sounds 
of  the  Semitic  alphabet.  It  has  (i)  simple  syllables,  consisting 
of  one  vowel  and  a  consonant,  or  a  vowel  by  itself,  thus  TT  "  a," 
etj  ab,  tU  ib,  tif  ub,  -^t  ba,  t^  bi,  ¥*-  bu.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Assyrian  had  also  (2)  compound  syllables,  such  as  1^ 
bit,  "^I*  bal,  and  (3)  ideograms,  or  signs  which  express  an 
entire  word,  such  as  irB]  bdlu,  lady,  PfT  a^.  father.  The 
difficulty  of  reading  this  script  is  enormously  increased  by  the 
fact  that  many  signs  are  polyphonous,  i.e.  they  may  have  more 
than  one  syllabic  value  and  also  be  used  as  an  ideogram.  Thus 
the  sign  ^  has  the  ideographic  values  of  matu,  land,  shadu, 
mountain,  kaskadu,  to  conquer,  napacku,  to  arise  (of  the  sun), 
and  also  the  syllabic  values  kur,  mad,  mat,  shad,  shot,  lot,  nad, 
not,  ittnandgtK.  This  methodof  writing  must  lead  to  ambiguity, 
and  this  difficulty  is  helped  somewhat  by  (4)  determinatives, 
which  are  signs  intended  to  indicate  the  class  to  which  the  word 
belongs.  Thus,  the  T  is  placed  before  names  of  persons,  and  V 
(the  ideogram  for  matu,  country,  and  shadu,  mountain)  is 
placed  before  names  of  countries  and  mountains,  and  >-rf-  (iiu, 
god)  before  the  names  of  gods. 

The  cuneiform  writing,  begun  by  the  Sumerians  in  a  period 
so  remote  that  it  is  idle  to  speculate  concerning  it,  had  a  long 
and  very  extensive  history.  It  was  first  adopted  by  iggtarr 
the  Semitic  Babylonians,  and  as  we  have  seen  was 
modified,  developed,  nay  almost  made  over.  Their  inscriptions 
are  written  in  it  from  circa  4500  B.C.  to  the  1st  century  B.C. 
From  their  hands  it  passed  to  the  Assyrians,  who  simplified 
some  characters  and  conventionalized  many  more,  and  used 
the  script  during  the  entire  period  of  their  national  existence 
from  1500  B.C.  to  607  B.C.  From  the  Babylonian  by  a  slow 
process  of  evolution  the  much  simplified  Persian  script  was 
developed,  and  with  the  Babylonian  is  also  to  be  connected  the 
Susian,  less  complicated  than  the  Babylonian,  but  less  ^mple 
than  the  Persian.  The  Chaldians  (not  Chaldaeans),  who  lived 
about  Lake  Van,  also  adopted  the  cuneiform  script  with  values 
of  their  own,  and  expressed  a  considerable  literature  in  it.  The 
discovery  in  1887  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  in  upper  Egypt 
showed  that  the  same  script  was  in  use  in' the  15th  century  B.C., 
from  Elam  to  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Armenia  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  purposes  of  correspondence,  lliere  b  good 
reason  to  expect  the  discovery  of  its  use  by  yet  other  peoples. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  widely  used  of  all  the  forms  of  ancient 
writing. 

B1B1.1OGKAFHT. — The  history  of  the  decipherment  may  be  further 
studied  in  R.  W.  Rogers,  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  vol.i.  (N.  Y. 
and  London,  1000) ;  and  in  A.  J.  Booth,  Th^  Discovery  ajid  Decipher' 
merit  of  the  Trilingual  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  ^London,  190a),  which 
is  very  exhaustive  and  accurate.  The  Sumenan  question  may  best 
be  studied  in  F.  H.  Weissbach,  Die  Sumerische  Prajc(  Lei  prig,  1898), 
and  Charles  Fossey,  Manuel  d^Assyrioiogie,  tome  i.  (Paris,  1904). 
For  development  and  characteristics,  see  Friedrich  Delitiech,  Die 
Entstehung des dlteslen  Schriflsyslems  (Leiprig,  iS97);Paut  Toscanne, 
Les  Signes  sumiriens  dirisis  (Paris,  1905).  (R.  W.  R.) 

CUNBO  (Fr.  Coni),  a  town  and  episcopal  see  of  Piedmont, 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cuneo,  55  m.  by  rail  S.  of 
Turin,  171a  ft.  above  sea-level.  Cuneo  lies  on  the  railway  from 
Turin  to  Ventimiglia,  which  farther  on  passes  under  the  Col  di 
Tenda  (tunnel  5  m,  long).  It  is  also  a  junction  for  Mondovi 
and  Saluzzo,  and  has  steam  tramways  to  Borgo  S.  Dalmazzo, 
Boves,  Saluzzo  and  Dronero.  Pop.  (rgor)  15,41a  (town),  26,879 
(commune).  Its  name  ("wedge")  is  due  to  its  position  on  a  hill 
between  two  streams,  the  Stura  and  the  Gesso,  with  fine  views 
of  the  mountains.  The  Franciscan  church,  now  converted  into 
a  military  storehouse,  belongs  to  the  1 3th  century,  but  there  are 
no  other  buildings  <^  special  interest.    The  formications  hv/e 
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been  converted  into  promenades.  Cimeo  was  founded  about 
1120  by  refugees  from  local  baronial  tyranny,  who,  after  the 
destTUCtion  of  Milan  by  Barbarossa,  were  joined  by  Lombards. 
In  138a  it  swore  fealty  to  Amedeus  VI.,  duke  of  Savoy.  It  was 
an  important  fortress,  and  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco 
(1796),  with  Ceva  and  Tortona,  to  the  French.  In  1799  it  was 
taken  after  ten  days'  bombardment  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies,  and,  in  1800,  after  the  victory  of  Marengo,  the  French 
demolished  the  fortifications. 

CUNBUS  (Latin  for  "  wedge  ";  plural,  cunei),  the  architectural 
term  applied  to  the  wedge-shaped  divisions  of  the  Roman 
theatre  separated  by  the  scaiae  or  stairways;  see  Vitruvius  v.  4. 

CUNITZ,  MARIA  (c.  1610-1664),  Sileaian  astronomer,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Dr  Heinrich  Cimitz  of  Schwcinitz,  and  the 
wife  C1630)  of  Dr  Elias  von  Loven,  of  Pitschen  in  Silesia^both 
of  them  men  of  learning  and  distinction.  From  her  universal 
accomplishments  she  was  called  the  "  Silesian  Pallas,"  and  the 
publication  other  work,  E7rfl»io^o^wi(0els,  1650),  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Rudolphine  Tables,  gained  hei  a  European  reputation. 
It  was  composed  at  the  village  of  Lugnitz,  close  by  the  convent 
of  Olobok  (Posen),  where,  with  her  husband,  she  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Hiirty  Years'  War,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  The  author  became  a  widow 
in  1661,  and  died  at  Pitschen  on  the  !4th  of  August  1664. 

See  A.  G.  KSstner,  Gtuhichte  a 
N.  Henelii,  SiUsiographia  reiuieata,  .  , .   , 

ScUesiens  wohlgeUhrtes  Pravtncimmer,  p.  25  (Breslau,  1727); 
AUtemeine  deutsche  Biographie  (Schimmelpfenning} ;  &c. 

CUmnNQHAM,  ALEXANDER  (£.1655-1730),  Scottish  classi- 
cal scholar  and  critic,  was  bom  in  Ayrshire.  Very  little  is  known 
of  his  uneventful  life.  It  is  probable  that  he  completed  his 
education  at  Leiden  or  Utrecht.  He  was  tutor  to  the  son  of 
the  first  duke  of  Queensberry,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  dvil  law  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
In  17 10,  the  Edinburgh  magistrates,  regarding  the  university 
patronage  as  their  privilege,  appointed  another  professor,  ignoring 
the  appointment  of  Cunningham,  who  had  been  installed  in  the 
office  for  at  least  ten  years.  Cunningham  thereupon  left  England 
for  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  is  chiefly 
known  for  bis  edition  of  Horace  (1721)  with  notes,  mostly  critical, 
which  included  a  volume  of  Animadversions  upon  Richard 
Bentley's  notes  and  emendations.  They  marked  him  as  one  of 
the  most  able  critics  of  Bentley's  (in  many  cases)  rash  and  taste- 
less conjectural  alterations  of  the  test.  Cunningham  also  edited 
the  works  of  Virgil  and  Fhaedrus  (together  with  the  Setttentint 
of  Publilius  Syrus  and  others).  He  had  also  been  engaged  for 
some  years  in  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  Pandects  and 
of  a  work  on  Christian  evidences. 

Life  by  D.  Irving  in  Lines  of  Scoliish  Writers  (1839). 

Tbe  above  must  not  be  confused  with  Alexander  Cunningham, 
British  minister  to  Venice  (1715-1720),  a  learned  historian  and 
author  of  The  History  of  Great  Britain  (tiom  1688  to  the  accession 
of  George  I.),  originally  written  in  Latin  and  published  in  an 
English  translation  after  his  death. 

CUNNINOHAH,  ALLAH  (1784-1842),  Scottish  poet  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Keir,  Dumfriesshire,  on  the  7th  of  December 
1784,  and  began  life  as  a  stone  mason's  apprentice.  His  father 
was  a  neighbour  of  Bums  at  ElUsland,  and  Allan  with  his  brother 
James  visited  James  Hogg,  the  Etttiek  shepherd,  who  became 
a  friend  to  both.  Cunningham  contributed  some  songs  to  Roche's 
Literary  Recreations  in  1807,  and  in  1809  he  collected  old  ballads 
for  Robert  Hartley  Cromek's  Remains'  of  Nilksdale  and  Galloway 
Song;  he  sent  in,  however,  poems  of  h^  own,  which  the  editor 
inserted,  even  though  he  may  have  suspected  their  real  author- 
ship. In  r8roCunntngham  went  to  London,  where  he  supported 
himself  chiefly  by  newspaper  reporting  till  1814,  when  he  became 
clerk  of  the  works  in  the  studio  of  Francis  Chantrey,  retaining  this 
employment  till  the  sculptor's  death  in  1841-  He  meanwhile 
continued  to  be  busily  engaged  in  hterary  work.  Cunningham's 
prose  is  often  spoUed  by  its  misplaced  and  too  ambitious  rhetoric; 
his  verse  also  is  often  over-ornate,  and  both  are  full  of  manner- 
isms.    Some  of  his  songs,  however,  hold  a  high  place  among 


British  lyrics.  "  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea  "  is  one  of  the 
best  of  our  sea-songs,  although  written  by  a  landsman ;  and  many 
other  of  Curmingham's  songs  will  bear  comparison  with  it.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  October  1842. 

He  was  married  to  Jean  Walker,  who  had  been  servant  in  a 
house  where  he  hved,  and  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Joseph  Davey  Ci;nninghau  (1812-1851)  entered  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  and  is  known  by  his  History  of  the  Sikhs  (1849), 
Sib  Aleicandek  Cunntnghau  (1814-1893)  also  entered  the 
Bengal  Engineers;  attaining  the  rank  of  major-general;  he  was 
directorgeneralof  the  Indian  Archaeological  Survey  (1870-1885), 
and  wrote  an  Ancient  Geography  of  India  (1871)  and  Coins  of 
Medieval  India  (1894).  Petek  Cunninghau  (1816-1869)  Pub- 
hshed  several  topographical  and  biographical  studies,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  his  Handbook  of  London  (1849)  and 
The  Life  of  Drummond  of  Hawtkomden  (1833).  Francis 
Cunningham  (1810-1875)  joined  the  Indian  army,  and  published 
editions  of  Ben  Jonson  (1871),  Marlowe  (1870)  and  Massinger 
(1871). 

The  works  of  Allan  Cunningham  include  Lives  of  Ike  Most  Eminent 
British  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects  (1839^1833);  Sir  Marma- 
dake  Maxwell  (i32o),  a  dramatic  poemj  Traditionary  Tales  of  the 
Peasantry  (1822),  several  novels  [Paul  Jones,  Sir  Michael  Scott, 
Lord  Roldan) ;  the  Maid  of  Elwar,  a  sort  of  epic  romance ;  the  Songs 
of  Scotland  (1825);  Biographical  and  Critical  History  of  the  Literature 
of  the  Last  Fifty  Years  (1833);  an  edition  of  The  Works  of  Robert 
BuTTis,  with  notes  and  a  life  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  material 
(1834);  Biographical  and  Critical  Dissertations  affixed  to  Major's 
Cabinet  Gallery  of  Pictures;  and  Life,  Jourttals  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  published  in  1843.  An  edition  of  his  Poems  and 
Songs  was  issued  by  his  son,  Peter  Cunningham,  in  1847. 

CUNNINGHAH,  WILUAM  (1805-1861),  Scottish  theologian 
and  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at  Hamilton,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
2nd  of  October  1805,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1828,  and  in  1830  was  ordained  to 
a  collegiate  charge  in  Greenock,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  In  1834  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  Trinity 
College  parish,  Edinburgh.  His  removal  coincided  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  known  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history 
as  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  take  a 
leading  share.  In  the  stormy  discussions  and  controversies  which 
preceded  the  Disruption  the  weight  and  force  of  his  intellect, 
the  keenness  of  his  logic,  and  his  firm  grasp  of  principle  made  him 
one  of  the  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  cause  of  spiritual 
independence;  and  he  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
three  to  whom  mainly  the  existence  of  the  Free  Church  is  due, 
the  others  being  Chalmers  and  Candhsh.  On  the  formation  of 
the  Free  Church  in  1843  Cunningham  was  appointed  professor 
of  church  history  and  divinity  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
of  which  he  became  principal  in  1847  in  succession  to  Thomas 
Chalmers.  His  career  was  very  successful,  his  controversial 
sympathies  combined  with  his  evident  desire  to  be  rigidly  im- 
partial qualifying  him  to  be  an  interesting  delineator  of  the  more 
stirring  periods  of  church  history,  and  a  skilful  disentanglerof  the 
knotty  points  in  theological  polemics.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  had  received  tbe  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Princeton  in  1842.  He  died  on  the 
14th  of  December  1861.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  A  theological  lectureship  at  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  was  endowed  in  i86z,  to  be  known  as  the 
Cunningham  lectureship. 

A  Life  of  Cunningham,  by  Rainy  and  Mackenzie,  appeared  in  1871. 

CUNNIIIGHAM,  WILUAH  (1849-  ),  English  economist, 
was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  igth  of  December  1849.  Educated 
at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  University  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  he  graduated  ist  class  in  the  Moral  Science  tripos  in 
1873,  and  in  the  same  year  took  holy  orders.  He  was  university 
lecturer  in  history  from  1884  to  1891,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  economics  at  King's  College,  London, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  1897.  He  was  lecturer  in  economic 
history  at  Harvard  University  (1899),  and  Hulsean  lecturer  at 
Cambridge  (ra85).  He  became  vicar  of  Great  St  Mary's,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1887,  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Ely.    Dr  Cunningham's 
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GrffWtk  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages  (1890;  4th  ed.,  1905)  and  Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce  in  Modem  Times  (i88a;  3rd  ed.,  1903)  are  the 
standard  works  of  reference  on  the  industria]  history  of  England. 
He  also  wrote  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money  (iSgi);  Alien 
Immigration  (1897);  Western  Civiliaaiion  in  its  Economic  Aspect 
in  Ancient  Times  (1898),  and  in  Modem  Times  (1900),  and 
The  Rise  and  Decline  of  Free  Trade  (1905).  Dr  Cunningham's 
eminence  as  an  economic  historian  gave  special  importance  to 
his  attitude  as  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
from  1903  onwards  in  criticizing  the  English  free-trade  policy 
and  advocating  tariff  reform. 

CUP  (in  O.E.  cuppe;  generally  taken  to  be  from  Late  Lat. 
cuppa,  a  variant  of  Lat.  cupa,  a  cask,  cf.  Gr.  idjTrtiO^y),  a  drink' 
ing  vessel,  usually  in  the  foiro  of  a  half  a  sphere,  with  or  without 
a  foot  or  handles.  The  footless  type  with  a  single  handle  is 
preserved  in  the  ordinary  tea-cup.  The  cup  on  a  stem  with  a 
base  is  the  usual  form  taken  by  the  cup  as  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucbarist,  to  which  the  name  "  chalice  "  {Lat,  calix, 
Gr.  K^Xtf ,  a  goblet)  is  generally  given.  (See  Drinking  Vessels 
and  Plate.) 

CUPAR,  a  royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh,  and  capital  of 
the  county  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  1 1  m.  W,  by  S.  of  St  /uidrews 
by  the  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4511.  It  b  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eden,  in  the  east  of  the  Howe  (Hollow) 
of  Fife,  and  is  sometimes  written  Cupar-Fife  to  distinguish  it 
from  Coupar-Angus  in  Perthshire.  Among  the  chief  buildings 
are  the  town  hall,  county  buildings,  corn  exchange,  Duncan 
Institute,  cottage  hospital.  Union  Street  Hall  and  the  Bell- 
Baxter  school.  The  school,  formerly  called  the  Madras  Academy, 
was  originally  endowed  (1832)  by  Dr  Bell,  founder  of  the 
Madras  system  of  education,  but,  having  been  enriched  at  a 
later  date  by  a  bequest  of  Sir  David  Baiter  (1873),  it  was  after- 
wards called  the  Bell-Baxter  school.  The  Mercat  Cross  stands 
at  "  the  Cross  "  in  the  main  street,  where  it  was  set  up  in  1897, 
having  been  removed  from  Hilltarvit,  an  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cupar,  on  the  western  slope  of  which,  at 
Garliebank,  the  truce  was  signed  between  Mary  of  Guise  and 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation.  In  the  parish,  but  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  are  the  Fife  and  Kinross  asylum  and  the  Adam- 
son  institute,  a  holiday  home  for  poor  children  from  Leitb. 
The  town  received  its  charter  ia  1356  from  David  II.,  and, 
being  situated  between  Falkland  and  St  Andrews,  was  con- 
stantly visited  by  Scottish  sovereigns,  James  VI,  holding  his 
court  there  for  some  time  in  1583.  The  site  of  the  lath-century 
castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  MacdufFs,  thanes  or  earls 
of  Fife,  is  occupied  by  a  public  school.  On  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  Macduff  Castle,  still  caUcd  the  Playfield,  took  place 
in  1552  one  of  the  first  recorded  performances  of  Sir  David  Lind- 
say's Ane  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estaiis  (1540);  his  Tragedy  of  the 
Cardinal  (1547),  referring  to  the  murder  of  Beaton,  being  also 
performed  there.  Sir  David  sat  in  the  Scottish  parliament  as 
commissioner  for  Cupar,  his  place,  the  Mount,  being  within 
3  m.  north-west  of  the  town.  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell 
(1799-1861)  was  a  native  of  Cupar. 

Cupar  is  an  agricultural  and  legal  centre.  Its  chief  industry 
is  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and  tanning  is  carried  on.  At 
Cupar  Muir,  ij  m.  to  the  west,  there  are  a  sandstone  quarry 
and  brick  works.  The  town  has  also  some  repute  for  the 
quaUty  of  its  printing,  both  in  black  and  colour.  This  was 
largely  due  to  the  TuHis  press,  which  produced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace  and 
other  classical  writers,  under  the  recension  of  Professor  John 
Hunter  of  St  Andrews,  which  were  highly  esteemed  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  typography.  Cupar  belongs  to  the  St  Andrews 
district  group  of  burghs  for  returning  one  member  to  parliament, 
the  other  constituents  being  Crail,  the  two  Anstruthers,  Kil- 
renny,  Pittenweem  and  St  Andrews. 

There  are  several  interesting  places  within  a  few  miles.  To 
the  north-east  is  the  parish  of  Dairsie,  where  one  of  the  few 
pariiaments  that  ever  met  in  Fife  assembled  in  1335.  The  castle 
in  which  the  senate  sat  was  also  the  re^dence  for  a  period  of 


Archbishop  Spottiswood,  who  founded  the  parish  church  in 
1631.  Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Dairsie  is  situated  Kilmany, 
which  was  the  first  charge  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  He  was  ordained 
to  it  in  May  1803  and  held  it  for  twelve  years.  David  Haekston, 
the  Covenanter,  who  was  a  passive  assister  at  the  assassination 
of  Archbishop  Sharp,  belonged  to  this  parish,  his  place  being 
named  Rathillet.  After  his  execution  at  Edinburgh  (1680)  one 
of  his  hands  was  buried  at  Cupar,  where  a  monument  inscription 
records  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  To  the  west  of  Kilmany 
lies  Creich,  where  Alejtander  Henderson  (1583-1646),  the  Cove- 
nanting divine  and  diplomatist,  and  John  Sage  (1652-1711), 
the  non-juring  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  were  bom.  Henderson 
took  a  keen  interest  in  education  and  gave  the  school  at  Creich 
a  small  endowment.  Some  3  m.  to  the  south-west  of  Cupar  is 
Cults,  where  Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  painter,  was  bom.  His 
father  was  minister  of  the  parish,  and  Pitlessie,  the  fair  of  which 
provided  the  artist  with  the  subject  of  the  first  picture  in  which 
he  showed  distinct  promise,  lies  within  a  mile  of  the  manse.  In 
the  sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  a  ravine  on  Ceres  Bum,  2\  m.  £. 
of  Cupar,  have  been  found  great  quantities  of  fossils  of  ganoid 
fishes.    The  rocks  belong  to  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

CUPBOARD,  a  fixed  or  movable  closet  usually  with  shelves. 
As  the  name  suggests,  it  is  a  descendant  of  the  credence  or 
buffet,  the  characteristic  of  which  was  a  series  of  open  shelves 
for  the  reception  of  drinking  vessels  and  table  requisites.  After 
the  word  lost  its  original  meaning — and  down  to  the  end  of  the 
i6th  century  we  still  find  the  expression  "  on  the  cupboard  " — 
this  piece  of  furniture  was,  as  it  to  some  extent  remains,  movable, 
but  it  is  now  most  frequently  a  fixture  designed  to  fill  a  corner 
or  recess.  Throughout  the  i8th  century  the  cupboard  was  a 
distinguished  domestic  institution,  and  the  housewife  found  her 
chief  joy  in  accumulating  cupboards  full  of  china,  glass  and 
preserves.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  examples  of  fine 
ecclesiastical  cupboards  which  partook  chiefly  of  the  nature 
of  the  armoire  in  that  they  were  intended  for  the  storage  of 
vestments,  the  so-called  court-cupboard  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
form  of  the  contrivance.  The  derivation  of  the  expression  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  generally  taken  to  refer  to  the 
French  word  court,  short.  This  particular  type  was  much  used 
from  the  Elizabethan  to  the  end  of  the  Carolinian  period.  It 
was  really  a  sideboard  with  small  square  doors  below,  and  a 
recessed  superstructure  supported  upon  balusters.  Of  these 
many  examples  remain.  Less  frequent  is  the  Uvery  cupboard, 
the  meaning  of  which  may  be  best  erplained  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Spenser's  Account  of  the  Stale  of  Ireland: — 
"  What  livery  is  we  by  common  use  in  England  know  well 
enough,  namely,  that  it  b  an  allowance  of  horse-meat,  as  they 
commonly  use  the  word  stabling,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery; 
the  which  word  I  guess  is  derived  of  livering  or  delivering  forth 
their  nightly  food;  so  in  great  houses  the  livery  b  said  to  be 
served  up  for  all  night— that  b,  their  evening  allowance  for 
drink."  The  livery  cupboard  appears  usually  to  have  been 
placed  in  bedrooms,  so  that  a  supply  of  food  and  drink  was 
readily  available  when  a  very  long  interval  separated  the  last 
meal  of  the  evening  from  the  first  in  the  morning.  The  livery 
cupboard  was  often  small  enough  to  stand  upon  a  sideboard  or 
cabinet,  and  had  an  open  front  with  a  series  of  turned  balusters. 
It  was  often  used  in  churches  to  contain  the  loaves  of  bread 
doled  out  to  poor  persons  under  the  terms  of  ancient  charities. 
They  were  then  called  dole  cupboards;  there  are  two  large  and 
excellent  examples  in  St  Alban's  Abbey.  The  butter,  or  bread 
and  cheese  cupboard,  was  a  more  ordinary  form,  with  the  back 
and  sides  bored  with  holes,  sometimes  in  a  geometrical  pattern, 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  food  within.  The  comer  cupboard, 
which  b  in  many  ways  the  most  pleasing  and  artbtic  form  of  this 
piece  of  furniture,  originated  in  the  18th  century,  which  as  we 
have  seen  was  the  golden  age  of  the  cupboard.  It  was  often  of 
oak,  but  more  frequently  of  mahogany,  and  had  either  a  solid 
or  a  glass  front.  The  older  soUd-fronted  pieces  are  fixed  to  the 
wall  half-way  up,  but  those  of  the  somewhat  more  modem  type, 
in  which  there  is  much  glass,  usually  have  a  wooden  base  with 
glazed  superstructure.     Most  corner  ct4>boards  are  attractive 
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in  form  and  treatment,  and  many  of  them,  inlaid  with  satinwood, 
ebony,  holly  or  box,  are  extremely  elegant. 

CUPID  (Cupido,  "  desire  "),  the  Latin  name  for  the  god  of 
love,  Eros  (g.r.)-  Cupid  is  generally  identical  with  Amor,  The 
idea  of  the  god  of  love  in  Roman  poetry  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
Alexandrian  poets  and  artists,  in  whose  hands  he  degenerated 
into  a.  mischievous  boy  with  essentially  human  characteristics. 
His  usual  attribute  is  the  bow.  For  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  see  under  Psyche. 

CUPOLA  (Ital.,  from  Lat.  cuptiia,  small  cask  01  vault,  cupa, 
tub),  a  term,  in  architecture,  for  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  covering 
to  a  building,  or  to  any  pan  of  it.  In  fortification  the  word  is 
used  of  a  form  of  armoured  structure,  in  which  guns  or  howitzers 
are  mounted.  It  is  a  low  flat  turret  resembling  an  overturned 
saucer  and  showing  little  above  the  ground  except  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns.  See  for  details  and  illustrations  Foktification 
AND  Scececraft;  also  Ordnance. 

CUPPIHQ.  The  operation  of  cupping  is  one  of  the  methods 
that  have  been  adopted  by  surgeons  to  draw  blood  from  an 
inflamed  part  in  order  to  relieve  the  inflammation.  The  skin 
is  washed  and  dried;  a  glass  cup  with  a  rounded  edge  ia  then 
firmly  applied,  after  the  air  in  it  has  been  heated;  the  cooling 
of  the  air  causes  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum,  and  the  blood 
is  thus  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  parts  to  the  skin  under  the 
cup.  Either  the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  patient's  body  through 
a  number  of  small  wounds  which  are  made  in  the  skin,  with  a 
special  instrument,  before  the  cup  is  apphed;  or  the  cup  is 
simply  applied  to  the  unbroken  skin  and  the  blood  drawn  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  within  the  circumference  of  the  cup. 
The  result  of  both  methods  b  the  same, — namely,  a  withdrawal 
of  blood  locally  from  the  inflamed  part.  The  former  is  called 
moist  cupping,  the  latter  dry  cupping.  This  operation  has  natur- 
ally declined  in  vogue  with  the  obsolescence  of  blood-letting  as 
a  remedy, 

CUPRA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  Italian  municipia  in  Picenum. 

I.  Cupra  Maritima  (Civita  dt  Marano  near  the  modern  Cupra 
Marittinia),  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  48  m.  S.S.E.  of  Ancona, 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Sabine 
goddess  Cupra,  which  was  restored  by  Hadrian  in  a.d.  137,  and 
probably  (though  there  is  some  controversy  on  the  point) 
occupied  the  site  of  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  some  way  to  the 
south,  in  which  the  inscription  of  Hadrian  exists.  At  Civita  the 
remains  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the  temple  were  more  probably 
those  of  the  forum  of  the  town,  as  is  indicated  by  the  discovery 
of  fragments  of  a  calendar  and  of  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  Some 
statuettes  of  Juno  were  also  among  the  finds.  An  inscription  of 
a  water  reservoir  erected  in  7  B.C.  is  also  recorded.  But  the  more 
ancient  Ficene  town  appears  to  have  been  ^tuated  near  the  hill 
of  S,  Andrea,  a  little  way  to  the  south,  where  pre-Roman  tombs 
have  been  discovered. 


2.  Cupra  Montana,  10  m.  S.W.  of  Aesis  (mod.  Jesi)  by  road. 
The  village,  formerly  called  Massaccio,  has  resumed  the  ancient 
name.  Its  site  is  fixed  by  inscriptions— cf.  Th.  Mommsen  in 
Corp.  Imcrip.  Lat.  in.  (Berlin,  1883),  p.  543;  and  various  ruins, 
perhaps  of  baths,  and  remains  of  subterranean  aqueducts  have 
been  discovered  near  the  church  of  S.  Eleuterio. 

See  F.  Menicucci  in  G.  Colucci,  Antichiti  Picene,  xx.  (1793), 
CUPRITE,  a  mineral  consisting  of  cuprous  oxide,  CujO, 
crystallizing  in  the  cubic  system,  and  forming  an  important  ore 
of  copper,  of  which  element  cuprite  contains  88-8%.  The 
name  cuprite  (from  Lat.  cuprum,  copper)  was  pven  by  W. 
Haidinger  in  1845;  earUer  names  are  red  copper  ore  and  ruby 
copper,  which  at  once  distinguish  this  mineral  from  the  other 
native  copper  oxide — cupric  oxide — known  as  black  copper  ore 
or  melaconite.  Well-developed  crystals  are  of  common  occur- 
rence; they  usually  have  the  form  of  the  regular  octahedron, 
sometimes  in  combination  with  the  cube  and  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron.  A  few  Cornish  crystals  have  been  observed  with 
faces  of  a  form  [)M\  known  as  the  pentagonal  ico^tetrahedron, 


since  it  is  bounded  by  twenty-four  irregular  pentagons.  In 
this  class  of  cubic  crystals  there  are  no  planes  or  centre  of  sym- 
metry, but  the  full  number  (thirteen)  of  axes  of  symmetry;  it  is 
known  as  the  trapezohedral  hemihedral  class,  and  cuprite  afiords 
the  best  example  of  this  type  of  symmetry.  The  etching  figures 
do  not,  however,  conform  to  this  lower  degree  of  symmetry,  nor 
do  crystals  of  cuprite  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  plane- 
polarized  light.  The  colour  of  the 
mineral  is  cochineal-red,  and  the  lustre 
briUiant  and  adamantine  to  sub- 
metalhc  in  character;  crystals  are 
often  translucent,  and  show  a  crimson- 
red  colour  by  transmitted  light.  On 
prolonged  exposure  to  light  the  crystals 
become  dull  and  opaque.  The  streak  is 
brownish-red.  Hardness  3J;  specific 
gravity    6  'O ;    refractive    index    2  • 

Compact  to  granular  masses  also 
occur,  and  there  are  two  curious 
varieties— chalcotrichite  and  tile-ore — which  require  special 
mention.  Chalcotrichite  (from  Gr.  x"'^^,  copper,  and  flplf, 
rpixAs,  hair)  or  "  plush  copper  ore "  is  a  capillary  form 
with  a  rich  carmine  colour  and  silky  lustre;  the  dehcate  hairs 
are  loosely  matted  together,  and  each  one  is  an  individual 
crystal  enormously  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal 
or  the  edge  of  the  cube.  Tile-ore  (Ger.  Ziegelen)  is  a  soft  earthy 
variety  of  a  brick-red  to  brownish-red  colour;  it  contains  ad- 
mixed limonite,  and  has  been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  chalco- 
pyrite  (copper  and  iron  sulphide). 

Cuprite  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  copper-bearing  lodes, 
and  is  of  secondary  origin,  having  been  produced  by  the  alteration 
of  copper  sulphides.  Beautifully  crystallized  specimens  were 
formerly  found  in  Wheal  Gorland  and  Wheal  Umty  at  Gwennap, 
and  in  Wheal  Phoenix  near  Liskeard  in  Cornwall;  they  also 
occur  in  the  copper  mines  of  the  Urals,  and  in  Arizona.  Isolated 
crystals  bounded  by  faces  on  all  sides,  and  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  are  found  embedded  in  a  soft  white  day  at  Chessy 
near  Lyons;  they  are  usually  altered  on  the  surface,  or  through- 
out, to  malachite.  Chalcotrichite  comes  from  Wheal  Phoenix  and 
Fowey  Consols  mine  in  Cornwall,  and  from  Morenci  in  Arizona; 
tile-ore  from  Bogoslovsk  in  the  Urals,  Atacama  in  South  America, 
and  other  localities.  Small  crystals  of  cuprite,  together  with 
malachite,  azurite  and  cerussite,  are  sometimes  found  encrusting 
ancient  objects  of  copper  and  bronze,  such  as  celts  and  Roman 
coins,  which  have  for  long  periods  remained  buried  in  the  soO. 
Artificially  formed  crystab  have  been  observed  in  furnace 
products,  (L.  J.  S,) 

CUPULIFERAE,  a  botanical  order,  or,  in  recent  arrangements, 
group  of  orders,  containing  several  familiar  trees.  The  plants 
are  trees  or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves  alternately  arranged  and 
small  unisexual  flowers  generally  arranged  in  catkins  and  pollin- 
ated by  wind-agency.  The  generally  one-seeded  nut-like  fruit 
b  associated  with  the  persistent  often  hardened  or  greatly 
enlarged  bracts  forming  the  so-called  cupule  which  gives  the 
name  to  the  group.  The  group  is  subdivided  as  follows,  and 
these  subdivisions  are  now  generally  regarded  either  as  dbtinct 
natura!  orders  or  the  first  two  as  sub-orders  of  one  natural  order. 

Belideae  or  Betulaceae.  Female  flowers  arranged,  two  to  three 
together  on  scale-like  structures  formed  by  the  union  of  bracts, 
in  catkins;  ovary  two-celled;  fruit  small,  flattened,  protected 
between  the  ripened  scales  of  the  catkin.  Includes  Betula 
(birch)  and  Alnus  (alder). 

CoryUae  or  Corylaceae.  Female  flowers  in  pairs,  the  bracts 
enlarging  in  the  fruit  to  form  a  membranous  cup  (hazel),  or  a 
flat  three-lobed  structure  (hornbeam).  Ovary  two-celled.  In- 
cludes Cory/wj  (hazel)  and  Carpinus  (hornbeam). 

Fagaceae  (Cupuliferae  in  a  restricted  sense).  Bracts  forming 
a  fleshy  or  hard  cupule  which  envelops  the  one  to  several  fruits. 
Ovary  three-celled.  Includes  Quercus  (oak),  Pagws  (beech), 
Caslanea   (sweet -chestnut). 

Detailed  accounts  of  the  trees  will  be  found  under  separate 
headings. 
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CURACAO,  or  Cura^oa,  an  island  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 
It  hes  40  m.  from  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  ia°  N.  and 
69°  W.,  being  40  m.  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  an  average 
width  of  10  m.  and  an  area  of  2 1 2  sq,  m.  The  surface  is  generally 
ilat,  but  in  the  south-west  there  are  hills  attaining  an  elevation 
of  1 300  ft.  The  shores  are  in  places  deeply  indented,  forming 
several  natural  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  St  Anna 
on  the  south-west  coast.  Curasao  consists  of  eruptive  rocks, 
chiefly  diorite  and  diabase,  and  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 
Streams  are  few  and  the  rainfall  is  scanty,  averaging  only  16  in. 
per  annum.  Although  the  plains  are  for  the  most  part  arid 
wastes,  sugar,  aloes,  tobacco  and  divi-divi  are  produced  with 
much  toil  in  the  more  fertile  glens.  Salt,  phosphates  and  cattle 
are  exported.  The  commerce  is  mainly  with  the  United  States, 
and  there  is  a  large  carrying  trade  with  Venezuela.  The  famous 
Cura(oa  hqueur  (see  below)  was  originally  made  on  the  island 
from  a  peculiar  variety  of  orange,  the  Citrus  Auratilium  curtu- 
suviensis.  Willemstad  (pop.  about  8oc»),  on  the  harbour  of  St. 
Anna,  is  the  principal  town.  It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  Dutch  town,  for  the  houses  ere  built  in  the  style  of  those  of 
Amsterdam,  and  the  narrow  channel  separating  it  from  its 
western  suburb  of  Overzijde  and  the  waters  of  the  Waigat, 
which  intersect  it,  recall  the  canals.  The  narrow  entrance  leading 
to  the  Schottegat  or  Inner  Harbour  is  protected  by  forts.  The 
negroes  of  the  island  speak  a  curious  dialect  called  Papaimenfo, 
composed  of  Spanish,  Dutch,  English  and  native  words.  Curasao 
gives  name  to  the  government  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  which 
consists  of  Aruba,  an  island  lying  W.  of  Curasao,  with  an  area 
of  69  sq.  ra.  and  a  population  of  959'  I  Buen  Ayre,  lying  20  m. 
N.E.,  with  an  area  of  95  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  4936;  together 
with  St  Eustatius,  Saba  and  part  of  St  Martin.  The  governor  is 
assisted  by  a  council  of  four  members  and  a  colonial  council  of 
eight  members  nominated  by  the  crown.  The  island  of  Curagao 
has  a  population  of  30,119;  and  altogether  the  Dutch  West 
Indies  have  a  population  of  51,693. 

Curagao  was  discovered  by  Hojeda  about  1499  and  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1527.  In  1634  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  held  it  ever  since,  except  during  the  year  1798 
and  from  1806  to  1814  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain. 

See  Wynmalcn.  "  Lea  Colonies  nferlandaisea  dans  les  Antilles," 
Rmue  colon,  internal.  {1887),  ii.  p.  391 ;  K.  Martin,  West-Indische 
Skiaett  (Leiden,  1887);  De  Veer,  La  Colonic  de  Curoioa  (Les  Pays 
Bas,  1898).  Also  several  articles  on  all  the  islands  in  Tijdscbrifl  t. 
k.  Ned.  Aardr.  GenooUchap  (1883-1886). 

CURACOA,  a  hqueur,  chiefly  manufactured  in  Holland.  It 
is  relatively  simple  in  composition,  the  predominating  flavour 
being  obtained  from  the  dried  peel  of  the  Curagoa  orange. 
The  method  of  preparation  is  in  principle  as  follows.  The  peel 
is  first  softened  by  maceration;  then  a  part  of  the  softened  peel 
is  distilled  with  spirit  and  water,  and  the  remainder  is  macerated 
in  a  portion  of  the  distillate  so  obtained.  After  two  or  three  days 
the  infusion  is  strained  and  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  original 
distillate.  This  simple  method  is  subject  to  variations  in  manu- 
facture, and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  Jamaica  rum, 
in  particular,  is  said  to  much  improve  the  flavour.  Dry  Curacoa 
contains  about  39%,  the  sweet  variety  about  36%  of  alcohol. 
A  lighter  variety  of  Curagoa,  made  with  fine  brandy,  is  luiown 
as  "  Grand  Marnier." 

CURASSOW  {Craciruie),  a  group  of  gallinaceous  birds  forming 
one  of  the  subfamilies  of  Cracidae,  the  species  of  which  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  game  birds  of  South 
America,  where  they  may  be  said  to  represent  the  pheasants 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  large,  heavy  birds,  many  of  them 
rivalling  the  turkey  in  size,  with  short  wings,  long  and  broad 
tall,  and  strong  bill.  In  common  with  the  family  to  which  they 
belong,  they  have  the  hind  toe  of  the  foot  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  others,  thus  resembling  the  pigeons,  and  unlike  the  majority 
of  gallinaceous  birds.  With  the  exception  of  a  single  species 
found  north  of  Panama,  the  curassows  are  confined  to  the 
tropical  forests  of  South  America,  east  of  the  Andes,  and  not 
extending  south  of  Paraguay.  They  live  in  small  flocks,  and 
are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  only  occasionally  descending  to  the 


ground,  while  always  roosting  and  building  tbdr  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Their  nests  are  neat  structures,  made  of 
slender  branches  interlaced  with  stems  of  grass,  and  lined 
internally  with  leaves.  They  feed  on  fruits,  seeds  and  insects. 
They  are  often  tamed  in  several  parts  of  South  America,  but  have 
never  been  thoroughly  domesticated  anywhere.  Large  numbers 
of  these  birds  were,  according  to  K.  J.  Temminck,  brought  to 
Holland  from  Dutch  Guiana  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  got  so  completely  acclimatized  and  domesticated  as  to 
breed  in  confinement  like  ordinary  poultry;  but  the  estabhsh- 
ments  in  which  these  were  kept  were  broken  up  during  the 
troubles  that  followed  on  the  French  Revolution.  Their  flesh 
is  said  to  be  exceedingly  white  and  delicate,  and  this,  together 
with  their  size  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  would  make  the 
curassows  an  important  gain  to  the  poultry  yards  of  Europe, 
if  they  were  not  such  bad  breeders.  The  subfamily  of  curassows 
contains  four  genera  and  twelve  species,  all  confined  to  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  Crax  globicera — a  Central 
American  species,  which  extends  northward  into  Mexico.  This 
bird  is  about  3  ft.  in  length,  of  a  glossy  black  colour  over  the 
whole  body,  excepting  the  abdomen  and  tail  coverts,  which  are 
white.  In  common  with  the  other  species  of  this  genus  its  head 
bears  a  crest  of  feathers  curled  forward  at  the  tips,  which  can 
be  raised  or  depressed  at  will.  The  female  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  although  varying  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  was  formerly 
described  as  a  separate  species — the  red  curassow.  In  another 
species,  Crax  incommoda,  the  greater  part  of  the  black  plumage 
is  beautifully  varied  with  narrow  transverse  bars  of  white.  The 
galeated  curassow  {Pauxi  gaUata)  is  peculiar  in  having  a  large 
blue  tubercle,  hard  and  stony  externally,  but  cellular  within, 
and  resembling  a  hen's  egg  in  size  and  shape,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.  It  only  appears  after  the  first  moulting,  and  is  much 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

CORATB  (from  the  Lat.  curare,  to  take  care  of),  properly  a 
presbyter  who  has  the  cure  of  souls  within  a  paridi.  The  term 
is  used  in  this  general  sense  in  certain  rubrics  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  which  it  b  applied  equally  to  rectors 
and  vicars  as  to  perpetual  curates.  So,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  it  is  apphed  in  this  sense  to  parish  priests,  as  the  Fr.  curl, 
Ital.  cu-rato.  Span,  cwa,  &c.  In  a  more  limited  sense  it  is  applied 
in  the  Church  of  England  to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  who  has 
no  endowment  of  tithes,  as  distinguished  from  a  perpetual  vicar, 
who  has  an  endowment  of  small  tithes,  which  are  for  that  reason 
sometimes  styled  vicarial  tithes.  The  origin  of  such  unendowed 
curacies  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  benefices  were  sometimes 
granted  to  religious  houses  pleno  jure,  and  with  liberty  for  them 
to  provide  for  the  cure;  and  when  such  appropriations  were 
transferred  to  lay  persons,  being  uaable  to  serve  themselves, 
the  impropriators  were  required  to  nominate  a  clerk  in  full  orders 
to  the  ordinary  for  his  licence  to  serve  the  cure.  Such  curates, 
being  not  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  impropriators,  but 
only  on  due  revocation  of  the  licence  of  the  ordinary,  came  to  be 
entitled  perpetual  curates.  The  term  "  curate  "  in  the  present 
day  is  almost  exclusively  used  to  signify  a  clergyman  who  is 
assistant  to  a  rector  or  vicar,  by  whom  he  is  employed  and  paid; 
and  a  clerk  in  deacon's  orders  is  competent  to  be  licensed  by  a 
bishop  to  the  office  of  such  assbtant  curate.  The  consequence 
of  this  misuse  of  the  term  "  curate  "  was  that  the  title  of  "  [ler- 
petual  curate  "  fell  into  desuetude  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
an  act  of  parliament  (1868)  was  passed  to  authorize  perpetual 
curates  to  style  themselves  vicars  (see  Vicab).  The  term  is  in 
use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  designate  an 
assistant  clergyman,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  though  "assistant  minister"  is  usually 
preferred. 

CURATOR  (Lat.  for  "  one  who  takes  care,"  curare,  to  take 
care  of),  in  Roman  law  the  "  caretaker  "  or  guardian  of  a  spend- 
thrift (prodigus)  or  of  a  person  of  unsound  mind  (Juriosus),  and, 
more  particularly,  one  who  takes  charge  of  the  estate  of  an 
adolescens,  i.e.  of  a  person  sui  juris,  above  the  age  of  a  pupiUiu, 
fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  to  sei,  and  below  the  full 
age  of  twenty-five.    Such  persons  were  known  as  "  minors," 
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i.e.  miiuTra  viginH  qtamqitt  annis.  WhDe  the  tutor,  the  guardian 
of  the  pupillus,  was  said  to  be  ^>pointed  for  the  care  of  the  person, 
the  curator  took  charge  of  the  property.  The  tenn  survives  in 
Scots  law  for  the  guardian  of  one  ia  the  second  stage  of  minority, 
i.e.  below  twenty-one,  and  above  fourteen,  if  a  male,  and  twelve, 
if  a  female.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  title  of  curator  was 
given  to  several  officials  who  were  in  charge  of  departments  of 
public  administration,  such  as  the  curakrra  atMumae,  of  the  public 
supplies  of  corn  and  oil,  or  the  curatores  regionum,  who  were 
responsible  for  order  in  the  fourteen  regiones  or  districts  into 
which  the  city  of  Rome  was  divided,  and  who  protected  the 
citizen  from  exaction  in  the  collection  of  taxes;  the  curatores 
aquarum  had  the  charge  of  the  aqueducts.  Many  of  these 
curatorshlps  were  instituted  by  Augustus.  In  modern  usage 
"  curator  "  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  keeper  of  a  museum,  art 
collection,  public  gallery,  &c.,  but  in  many  universities  to  an 
oSda]  or  member  of  a  board  having  a  general  control  over  the 
university,  or  with  the  power  of  electing  to  professorships.  In 
the  university  of  Oxford  "  curators  "  are  nominated  to  administer 
certain  departments,  such  as  the  Univeisity  Chest. 

CDRCI,  CARLO  MARIA  (r8io-i89t),  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Naples.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1836,  and  for  some  time 
was  devoted  to  educational  work  and  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
prisoners.  He  became  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Jesuit  organ, 
the  CisUti  CattolKa;  but  then  came  under  the  influence  of 
Gioberti,  Rosmini  and  other  advocates  for  reform.  He  wrote  a 
preface  to  Giobeiti's  Primato  (1843),  but  dissented  from  his 
Fri^omena.  After  the  events  of  1870,  Curd,  at  Florence, 
delivered  a  course  on  Christian  philosof^y;  and  in  r874  began 
to  publish  several  Scriptural  works.  In  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  (i87(>-i&8o)  he  makes  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
ne^ect  of  the  study  of  Scripture  amongst  the  Italian  dergy. 
In  the  meantime  he  began  to  attack  the  political  action  of  the 
Vatican,  and  in  his  /J  Idodemo  Distidio  Ira  la  Ckiesa  e  F  Italia 
1878)  he  advocated  an  understanding  between  the  church  and 
state.  This  was  followed  by  La  Nuova  Italia  ed  i  Vecchi  Zdanti 
(r88i},  another  attat^  on  the  Vatican  policy;  and  by  his 
Vaticana  Regio  (18S3),  in  which  he  accuses  the  Vatican  of 
trafficking  in  holy  things  and  declares  that  the  taint  of  worldli- 
ness  came  from  the  false  priodples  accepted  by  the  Curia.  His 
former  work  at  Naples  drew  him  also  in  ibt  direction  of  Christian 
Socialism.  He  was  condemned  at  Rome,  and  in  a  letter  to  The 
Times  (loth  of  September  1884)  declares  that  it  was  on  account 
of  his  disobedience  to  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Congregation: 
"  I  am  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  who  hesitates  to  obey  an  order 
of  his  mother  because  he  does  not  see  dear  enough  the  maternal 
authority  in  it."  He  waa  cast  out  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  and 
suspended,  and  during  this  time  Cardinal  Manning  put  his  purse 
at  Curd's  disposal.  Finally  he  accepted  the  decrees  against  him 
and  retracted  "  all  that  be  said  contrary  to  the  faith,  morals  and 
disdpline  of  the  Church."  He  passed  Uie  remainder  of  his  life  in 
retirement  at  Florence,  and,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  was 
readmitted  to  the  Jesuit  Sodety.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June 
1891.  (E-  In) 

CUREL,  FRANCOIS,  Vicokte  oe  (1854-  ),  Frendi 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Mets  on  the  roth  of  June  1854.  He  was 
educated  at  the  £cole  Centralc  as  a  dvil  engineer,  the  family 
wealth  being  derived  from  smelting  works.  He  began  his  literary 
career  with  two  novels,  L'^  dM/rwilli  5«i  ( 188  5)and  i>  ^aweetaie 
du  grand  due  (1889).  In  1891  three  pieces  were  accepted  by  the 
Th£&tre  Libie.  Tie  list  of  his  plays  indudes  L'Emers  d'une 
sainfe  (1893);  Les  Possiles  (1893),  a  picture  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  provincial  nobility;  L'lmiiUe  (1893),  the  story  of  a  mother 
who  returns  to  her  children  after  twenty  yeare'  separatitm; 
L'Amow  brode  (rSo^),  which  was  withdrawn  by  the  audior  from 
the  ThtiLtre  Fran^ais  after  the  second  representation;  La 
FiguranU  (1896);  Le  Repas  du  lum  (rSgS),  dealing  with  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour;  La  Filte  salvage  (iQoa), 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  religious  idea;  La  Nowoeile 
Idoie  (1899),  dealing  mtb  the  worship  of  science;  and  Le  Coup 
d'aile  (1906). 

See  abo  Cotilemporary  Review  for  August  1903. 


CURftiT,  JXAX  nOOLAS  <r774-i8z7),  Frebch  cavidry  leader, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  Lorraine.  Joining,  in  1793,  a 
regiment  of  hussars,  he  served  with  great  distinction  as  private 
and  as  stms-officier  in  the  Rhine  campaigns  from  r794  to  r8oo. 
He  was,  however,  still  a  non-oommissioned  officer  of  twelve 
years'  service,  when  at  Afflenz  (nth  of  November  1S05)  he 
atUcked  and  defeated,  with  twenty-five  men,  a  whole  regimesit 
of  Austrian  cavalry.  This  brilliant  feat  erf  arms  won  him  the 
grade  of  sous4ieutenani,  and  the  reputation  <rf  being  one  of  the 
men  of  the  future.  Ihe  next  two  campaigns  <A  the  Grande 
Armte  gained  him  two  more  promotions,  and  as  a  captain  of 
hussars  he  performed,  in  the  campaign  of  Wagram,  a  feat  of 
even  greater  daring  than  the  affair  of  Afflenz.  Entrusted  with 
despatches  for  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  Curfily,  with  forty  trotqwis, 
made  his  way  through  the  Austrian  lines,  reconnoitred  every- 
where, even  in  the  very  headquarters-camp  of  the  archduke  John, 
and  finally  accomplished  his  mission  in  safety.  This  e]q)!olt, 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  famous  raids  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  almost  unparalleled  in  European  war,  gained  him 
the  grade  of  chef  d'escadrons,  in  which  for  some  years  he  served 
in  the  Peninsular  War.  Under  Gouvion  St  Cyr  he  took  part  in 
the  Russian  War  of  i8r2,  and  in  1813  was  promoted  colonel. 
In  the  campaign  of  France  (1814)  Cur61y,  now  general  of  brigade, 
commanded  a  brigade  of  "  improvised  "  cavalry,  and  succeeded 
in  infusing  into  this  unpromising  materia]  some  of  his  own 
daring  spirit.  His  regiments  distinguished  themsdves  in  several 
combats,  espedally  at  the  battle  of  Ards-sur-Aube.  The 
Restoration  government  looked  with  suspidoo  on  the  most 
dashing  cavalry  leader  of  the  younger  generation,  and  in  i8r5 
Cur£Iy,  who  during  the  Hundred  Days  had  rallied  to  his  old 
leader,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Withdrawing  to  the  little 
estate  of  Jaulny  (near  Thiaucourt),  which  was  his  sole  property, 
he  lived  in  mournful  retirement,  which  was  saddened  still  further 
when  in  1834  he  was  suddenly  d^irived  of  his  rank.  This  last 
blow  hastened  his  death.  Cur£ly,  had  he  arrived  at  high 
command  earlier,  would  have  been  ranked  with  Lasalle  and 
Montbnm,  but  his  career,  later  than  theirs  in  beginning,  was 
ended  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  devoted  friend,  De  Brack, 
in  his  celebrated  work  Light  Caealry  Outposts,  considers  Curtiy 
incomparable  as  a  leader  of  light  cavalry,  and  the  portrait  of 
Curtiy  to  be  found  in  its  pages  is  justly  ranked  as  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  military  literature.  The  general  himself  left 
but  a  modest  manuscript,  which  was  left  for  a  subsequent 
generation  to  publish. 

See  also  Thoumas,  Le  Giniral  CurUy!  UMraires  d'un  Cavalier 
Uger.  i7a3~iSis  (Paris,  1887). 

CURBS,  a  Sabine  town  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Via  Salaria,  about  36  m.  from  Rome.  According  to  the 
legend,  it  was  from  Cures  that  Titus  Tatius  led  to  the  Quirinal  the 
Sabine  settlers,  from  whom,  after  their  union  with  the  settlers 
on  the  Palatine,  the  whole  Roman  people  took  the  name  Quirites. 
It  was  also  renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  Numa,  and  its  import- 
ance among  the  Sabines  at  an  early  period  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  its  territory  is  often  called  simply  ager  Sabinus.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  imperial  period  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  un- 
important place,  but  seems  to  have  risen  to  greater  prosperity 
in  the  snd  century.  It  appears  as  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the 
5th  century,  but  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Lombards 
in  A.D.  589.  TTie  site  consists  of  a  hill  with  two  summits,  round 
the  base  of  which  runs  the  Fosso  Coresc:  the  western  summit 
was  occupied  by  the  necropolis,  the  eastern  by  the  dtadel,  and 
the  lower  ground  between  the  two  by  the  dty  itself.  A  temple, 
the  forum,  the  baths,  flic,  were  excavated  in  1874-1877. 

See  T.  Ashby  in  Poperi  .rf  (A*  BniM*  5efc>o(  a/ AwM,  ill.  34.  (T.  As.) 

CURBTEB  (Or.  Kotpirrtt  and  Koupffrtf).  (i)  A  legendary 
people  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ix.  sig  ft.)  as  taking  part  in 
the  quarrel  over  the  Calydonian  boar.  They  were  identified 
in  anriquity  as  either  Aetolians  or  Acamaniaos  (Strabo  463, 
26),  and  were  also  represented  by  a  stock  in  Chalds  in  Euboea. 
(3)  In  mythology  (unconnected  with  the  above),  the  attendants 
of  Rhea.  The  story  went  that  they  saved  the  infant  Zeus  from 
his  father  Cronus  in  Crete  by  surrounding-hls  cradle  and  with 
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dadung  of  sword  tad  shield  prevattbigi  Us- ciies  ttata  bdng 
faeaid,  and  tbu»  became  the  body-guard  of  the  god  aad  the 
first  pricBts  of  Zeus  and  Rhea.  In  hiBtoric  times  the  cult  of  the 
Curetes  was  widely  known  in  Greece  in  comieuoD  with  that  of 
Bhea  (9>«.)-  Its  ceremonies  consisted  piindpally  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Pyrrhic  dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  hymns  and 
ftiite  music,  by  the  priests,  who  represented  aod  thus  oom- 
memorated  the  original  act  of  the  Curetes  themselves.  The 
dance  was  originally  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Corybantes 
by  its  comparative  moderation,  and  took  on  the  full  character 
of  the  latter  only  after  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother,  Cybele,  to 
which  it  belonged,  spread  to  Greek  soil.  The  origin  of  the  dance 
may  have  lain  in  the  sttpposed  efficacy  of  noise  in  averting  evil. 

The  Curetes  are  represented  in  art  with  ^ield  and  sword 
performing  the  sacred  dance  about  the  infant  Zeus,  sometimes 
in  the  faesence  of  a  female  figure  which  may  be  Rhea.  Their 
number  in  art  is  usually  two  or  three,  but  in  literature  is  some- 
times as  high  as  ten.  Of  their  names  the  following  have  survived : 
Kures,  Kres.  Biennos,  Eleuther,  Itanos,  Labrandos,  Panamoros, 
Palaxos;  but  no  complete  Ust  of  names  is  possible  because  of 
their  confusion  with  the  names  of  the  Corybantes  and  other 
like  deities.  Their  origin  is  variously  related:  they  were  earth- 
born,  sprung  of  the  rain,  sons  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  sons  of  Apollo 
and  Danais,  sons  of  Rhea,  of  the  Dactyli,  contemporary  with 
the  Titans  (Diod.  Sic  v.  66).  Rationalism  made  tbem  the 
mortal  sons  of  a  mortal  Zeus,  or  originators  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance, 
inventors  of  weapons,  fosterers  oJ  a^culture,  regulators  of 
social  life,  &c.  A  plausible  theory  is  that  of  Georg  Kaibd 
{CSttingw  Nackrichtm,  iqoi,  pp.  512-514),  who  sees  in  them, 
together  with  the  Corybantes,  Cabeiri,  Dactyli,  Telchines, 
Titans,  &c.,  only  the  same  beings  under  different  names  at 
different  times  and  in  difierent  places.  Kaibel  holds  that  they 
all  had  a  phallic  significance,  having  once  been  great  primitive 
deities  of  procreation,  sikI  that  having  fallen  to  an  indistinct, 
subordinate  position  in  the  course  of  the  development  and 
formalization  of  Greek  religion,  they  survive  in  historic  times 
only  as  half  divine,  half  demonic  beings,  woishipped  in  connexion 
with  the  various  forms  of  the  great  nature  goddess.  The 
resemblances,  especially  between  Rhea  and  her  Curetes  and  the 
Great  Mother  aikd  her  Corybantes  {q.v.),  were  so  striking  that 
their  origins  were  inextricably  confused  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  ancients:  e.g.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (Strabo  46g,  is)  derives 
the  Curetes  and  Rhea  from  the  cult  of  the  Great  Mother  in  Asia, 
while  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  iii)  looks  upon  the  latter  and  the  Cory- 
bantes as  derivations  from  the  former.  The  worship  of  both 
was  akin  in  nature  to  that  of  the  Dactyli,  the  Cabeiri,  and  even 
of  Dionysus,  the  special  visible  bond  being  the  orgiastic  character 
of  their  rites. 

Consult  ImmisdiinRoscher'sI^X'con,  s.v.  "Kureten."  (G.Sn.) 
CURETOM,  WILUAJJ  (180S-1864),  English  Orientalist,  was 
born  at  Westbuiy,  in  Shropshire.  After  being  educated  at  the 
free  grammar  school  of  Newport,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  took  orders  in  1832,  became  chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  sub- 
librarian of  the  Bodleian,  and,  in  1837,  assistant  keeper  of  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  select 
preacher  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
queen,  rector  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  canon  of  West- 
minster. He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  also  honoured  by  several 
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Cairo,  He  held  that  the  MS.  he  used  gave  the  truest  text,  that  all 
other  texts  were  inaccurate,  and  that  the  cjiistles  contained  in  the 
MS.  were  the  only  genuine  epistles  of  Ignatius  that  we  possess — a 
view  which  received  the  support  of  F.  C.  Baur,  Bunsen,  and  many 
othera,  but  which  was  opposeo  by  Charles  Wordsworth  and  by  several 
German  scholars,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned  (see  Ignatius), 
Cureton  supported  his  view  by  his  Vindiaat  IgHaiianae  and  his 
Corpus  I^ttanvm.—a  Complfle  ColUclion  of  tht  IgnaliaTi  EpisiUs, 
genuine,  tnlerpolaled  and  spurious.  He  also  edited  a  partial  Syriac 
text  of  the  FesUU  Letters  of  St  Atkatmsius,  which  was  translated  into 
English  t^  Hency-Buigess  <i8$4)<  and  published  in  the  LUirary  of 


Fath*rs  of  Ike  Hoty  CaU«i(oChifffH;  R4m«4iu  efa  wy  AnctmU 
Recension  0/  ihe  Four  Gospels  inSyrioc,  hitherto  unlmovm  m  Kutopt; 


Spiciiegittm  Syriacum,   conlaintne  Eemains   of  Bardesan, 
Ambrose,  Mara  Bdr  Serapion;   The  third  Part     '    ' 
History  of  John,  Bishop  of  Ephetia,  wliich  was 


by  f ayne 

liiad  of  Homer  from  a  Syriae  Patimptest; 

rhirly-first  Chapter  of  Ihe  Book  enHtUi 


Smith;  Fragments  of  tfi 
an  Arabic  work  known 
The  Lamp  that  guides  to  Salvati 

The  Book  ef  Seligici  _  _,   

Shatastani ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  LameHlaiions,  by  Rabbi 
Tanchunj ;  and  the  PiUw  of  Ihe  Creed  of  trie  Sunnites.  Cureton  alsa 
published  several  sermons,  among  which  was  one  entitled  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  not  Speculative  but  Practical.  After  his 
death  Dr  W.  Wright  edited  with  a  preface  the  Ancient  Syriac  Docu- 
ments rdatwe  to  the  earliest  EstablishmenI  of  Christianity  in  Edessa 
and  the  neigkbourinf  Countries,  from  the  Year  of  our  Lords  Ascension 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century ;  discovered,  edited  and  ann«taled 
by  Ihe  late  W.  Cureton. 

CDRETUS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  rivers  of  Japura  and  Uaup£s,  north- 
western Brazil.  They  are  short  but  sturdy,  wear  their  hair  long, 
and  paint  their  bodies.  Their  houses  are  circuliu-,  with  walls 
of  thatch  and  a  high  conical  roof.  They  are  a  peaceable  peof^e, 
living  in  small  villages,  each  of  which  Is  governied  by  a  chief. ' 

CURFEW,  CuRFEU  or  Couvee-ieu,  a  signal,  as  by  tolling  a 
bell,  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  extinguish  their  fixes  or 
cover  them  up  (hence  the  name)  and  retire  to  rest.  This  was  a 
common  practice  throu^iout  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
especially  in  cities  taken  ia  war.  In  the  law  Latin  of  those 
times  it  was  termed  igniiegium  or  pyritegiitm.  In  medieval 
Venice  it  w&s  a  regulation  from  which  only  the  Barbers'  Quarter 
was  exempt,  doubtless  because  they  were  also  surgeons  and  their 
services  might  be  needed  during  the  night.  The  curfew  originated 
in  the  fear  of  fire  when  most  cities  were  built  of  timber.  That 
it  was  a  most  useful  and  practical  measure  is  obvious  when  It  ia 
remembered  that  the  househdd  fire  was  usually  made  in  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  under  an  opening  in  the  ro«rf  through 
which  the  smoke  escaped.  The  custom  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  WilKam  the  Conqu^or,  who 
ordained,  under  severe  penalties,  that  at  the  ringing  of  the  curfew- 
bell  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  all  hghts  and  fires  should  be 
extinguished.  But  as  therc  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
curfew-bell  was  rung  each  night  at  Carfax,  Oxford  (see  Pcshall, 
Hist.  d/0:r/of-ij),inthereignof  Alfred  the  Great,  it  would  seem 
that  all  William  did  was  to  enforce  more  strictly  an  existing 
regulation.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  lights  after  the  ringing 
of  the  curfew-bell  was  abolished  by  Henry  I.  in  itoo.  The 
practice  of  tolling  a  bell  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  still  extant 
inmanyplaces,isa  survival  of  the  ancient  curfew.  The  common 
hour  was  at  first  seven,  and  it  was  gradually  advanced  to  eight, 
and  in  some  places  to  nine  o'clock.  In  Scotland  ten  was  not  an 
unusual  hour.  In  ear^  Roman  times  curfew  may  possibly  have 
served  a  political  purpose  by  obliging  people  to  keep  within 
doors,  thus  preventing  treasonable  noctiuTial  assemMies,  and 
generally  assisting  in  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  The 
ringing  of  the  "  prayer-bell,"  as  it  iscalled,  which  is  stili  practised 
in  some  Ihxitestant  countries,  originatedin  that  of  the  curfew-bell. 
In  1848  the  curfew  was  still  rung  at  Hastings,  Sussex,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-Day,  and  this  was  the  custom  too  at 
Wrexham,   N.   Wales, 

CURIA,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  section  of  the  Roman  people, 
according  to  an  ancient  division  traditionally  .ascribed  to 
Romulus.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  the  people  into  three  tribes, 
and  to  have  subdivided  each  of  these  into  ten  curiae,  each  of 
which  contained  a  number  of  familieB  (genies).  It  is  more  prob- 
able that  the  curiae  were  not  purely  artificial  creations,  but  repre- 
sent  natural  associations  of  familief,  artificially  regulated  and 
distributed  to  serve  a  political  purpose.  The  local  names  of  atriae, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  suggest  a  local  (xigin.for  the  groups; 
but  as  membership  was  hereditary,  the  local  tie  doubtless  grew 
weak  with  successive  generations.  Each  curia  was  organized 
as  a  political  and  religious  unit.  As  a  political  corporation 
it  had  no  recogmzed  activities  beyond  the  command  of  a  vote 
in  the  Comitia  Curiaia  (see  Couuta),  a  vote  whose  nature  wb3> 
determinedby  a  majority  in  the  votes  of  the  individual  mcmdiets  I 
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ictmaits).  Sut  as  a  religious  unit  the  curia  bad  more  individual 
activity.  There  were,  it  is  true,  ceremonies  (sacra)  performed 
by  all  the  citrine  to  Jilno  Cufis  in  which  each  curia  oSered  its 
part  in  a  collective  rite  of  the  whole  people;  but  each  curia  had 
also  its  peculiar  sacra  and  its  own  special  place  of  worship. 
The  religious  affairs  of  each  were  conducted  by  a  priest  called 
curie  assisted  by  afiamenamalis.  The  thirty  curiae  must  always 
have  comprised  the  whole  Roman  people;  for  dtizenship  de- 
pended on  member^p  of  a  getts  (ge*U41itai)  and  every  member 
of  a  gens  was  ipto  facto  attadied  to  a  airia.  They  therefore 
included  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  (g.v.)  from  the  date  at 
which  plebeians  were  recagnized  as  free  members  of  the  body 
politic.  But,  just  as  enjoymeat  of  the  full  rights  of  getUUilas 
was  only  very  gradually  granted  to  plebeians,  so  it  is  probable 
that  a  plebeian  did  not,  when  admitted  through  a  gent  into  a 
curia,  inunediately  eaerdsc  ail  the  rights  of  a  curielis.  It  is 
unlikely,  for  instance,  that  plebeians  voted  in  the  Comitia  Curiata 
at  the  early  date  implied  by  the  authorities;  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  acquired  the  right  early  in  the  republican  period,  and 
certain  that  they  enjoyed  it  in  Cicero's  time.  A  [debeian  was 
for  the  first  time  elected  curio  tnaximus  in  209  B.C.  The  cttria 
ceased  to  have  any  importance  as  a  political  organization  some 
time  before  the  close  of  the  republican  period.  But  its  religious 
imporUuce  survived  during  the  principate;  for  the  two  festivals 
of  the  Fomacalia  and  the  Fordiddia  were  celebrated  by  the 
Curiales  (Ovid,  PasH,  ii.  527,  iv.  635). 

The  term  cvria  seems  often  to  have  been  applied  to  the  common 
shrine  of  the  curiales,  and  thus  to  otber  places  of  assembly. 
Hence  the  andent  senate  bouse  at  Rome  was  known  as  the 
Curia  Hostilia.  The  curia  was  also  adopted  as  a  state  division 
in  a  large  number  of  munidpal  towns;  and  the  term  was  oftea 
applied  to  the  senate  in  munidpal  towns  (see  Decukio),  pn^iably 
from  the  name  of  the  old  senate  house  at  Rome. 

AuTBOBiTiBS. — Mommaen,  RdmiKhci  Slaatirecht,  iii.  p.  8g  ff. 
(Leipzig,  1887);  Somiiche  Fonchungm  i.  p.  140  ff.  (BerUa,  1864, 
&c.);  Ctason,  "  Die  Zusammensetzuog  der  Curien  und  ihrcr 
Comitien "  {Krittscke  Erorteruagen  ij,  Rostock,  1871);  Karlowa, 
Rdmische  RechtsgeschichU,  i.  p.  382  fl.  (Leipiig,  1885) ;  E.  Hofmann, 
Patriciicht  und  plAHseht  Curien  (Wien,  1879) ;  for  the  Fomacalia, 
&c,  Marquardt,  Slaalsvertcailung,  iii,  p.  197  (Leipzig,  1885);  for 
local  oamea  of  curiae,  Pauly-Wissowa,  Reaiencyctopddte.  iv.  p.  1822 
(new  edition,  1895.  &c.)\  0.  Gilbert,  GesckichU  und  Topograpkie 
der  Stadt  Ram  (Leipzig,  1883);  for  municipal  curiae,  Mommsen,  in 
Epkemeris  epigraphica,  ii.  p.  135;  Schmidt,  in  Rheinisches  Miueiim, 
xW.  (1890)  p.  599  ff.  On  the  Roman  comitia  in  generBl  see  also 
G.  W.  Botaford,  Roman  Assemblies  (1909).  (A.  M.  Cl.) 

In  medieval  Latin  the  word  curia  was  used  in  the  genetal 
sense  of  "  court."  It  was  thus  used  of  "  the  court,"  meaning  tie 
royal  househoid  iatda);  of  "courts"  in  the  sense  of  solemn 
assemblies  of  the  great  nobles  summoned  by  the  king  (curiae 
$olennes,  &c.);  of  courts  of  law  generally,  whether  developed 
out  of  the  imperial  or  royal  curia  (sec  Curia  Regis)  or  not  (e.g. 
curia  baronis.  Court  Baron,  curia  christianiialis,  Court  Christian). 
Sometimes  curia  means  jurisdiction,  or  the  territory  over  which 
jurisdiction  is  exercised;  whence  possibly  its  use,  instead  of 
coriis,  for  an  endosed  ^>ace,  the  court-yard  of  a  house,  or  for  the 
bouse  itself  (cf.  the  Eiiglish  "  court,"  e.g.  Hampton  Court,  and 
the  Ger.  Hoj).  The  word  Curia  is  now  only  used  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  a  convenient  term  to  express  the  sum  of  the  organs  that 
make  up  the  papal  government  (see  Cubia  Rohana). 

See  Du  Caoge,  Glass,  tntd.  et  inf.  Lai.  (1883),  ft.v.  "  Curia." 

CURIA  REQIS,  or  Aula  Regis,  a  term  used  in  iEkigland  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  to  describe  a  council  and  a  court  of  justice,  the  com- 
position and  functions  of  which  varied  considerably  from  time 
to  time.  Meaning  in  general  the  "  king's  court,"  it  is  difficult 
to  define  the  curia  regis  with  predsion,  but  it  is  important  and 
interesting  because  it  is  the  germ  from  which  the  higher  courts  of 
law;  the  privy  council  and  the  c&binet,  have  sprung.  It  was, 
at  first  the  general  coundl  of  the  king,  or  the  conumtne  concilium, 
i.e.  the  feudal  assembly  of  the  tenants-in-chief;  but  it  assumed 
a  more  definite  character  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  its 
members,  fewer  In  number,  were  the  ofGcials  of  the  royal  house- 
bdd  and  other  friends  and  attendants  tti  theldng-    It  was  thus 


practically  a  committee  of  the  larger  council,  and  assisted  the  king 
in  his  judidai  work,  its  authority  being  as  undefined  as  his  own. 
About  the  same  time  the  curia  undertook  finandal  duties,  attd 
in  this  way  was  the  parent  of  the  court  of  exchequer  {curia  regis 
ad  soKcarium).  The  mMnbera  ware  called  "  juatices,"  and  itt 
the  king's  absence  the  chief  justidar  presided  over  the  court.  A 
further  step  was  taken  by  Henry  II.  In  1178  he  appointed  five 
members  of  the  curia  to  form  a  spedal  court  of  justice,  and  these 
justices,  unlike  the  otber  members  of  the  curia,  were  not  to  follow 
the  king's  court  from  place  to  place,  but  were  to  remain  in  one 
place.  Thus  the  court  of  king's  bench  (curia  regis  de  banco) 
was  founded,  and  the  foundation  of  the  court  of  conimon  fieaa 
wasprovidedforinoneof  the  articles  of  Magna  Carta.  The  court 
of  chancery  is  also  an  offshoot  of  the  curia  regis.  About  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  the  executive  and  advising  duties  of  the  curia  regis 
were  discharged  by  the  king's  secret  council,  the  later  privy  couBcS, 
which  is  thus  ctnmected  with  the  curia  regis,  and  from  the  privy 
council  has  sprung  the  caUuet. 

In  bis  work  Traclatus  dt  legidus  An^iae,  Ranulf  de  Glanvill  treats 
of  the  procedure  of  the  curia  reew  aa  a  court  of  law.  See  W.  Stubbs, 
Constitutianai  History,  vol.  i.  (Oxford,  1883) ;  R.  Gnelst,  Englische 
Verfassungsgesckichte,  English  ti^natation  by  P.  A.  Ash  worth 
(London,  i8gi):  A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Prioy  Council  (London,  1887); 
and  the  article  Privy  Council..  (A-  W.  H.*) 

CVRIA  BOHAHA,  the  name  given  to  the  whole  body  of 
administrative  and  judicial  institutions,  by  means  of  which  the 
pope  carries  on  the  genual  government  of  the  Church;  the  natne 
is  also  api^ied  by  an  extension  of  meaning  to  the  persons  who 
form  part  of  it,  and  sometimes  to  the  Holy  See  itself.  Rome  is 
almost  the  only  place  where  the  word  curia  has  preserved 
its  ancient  form;  elsewhere  it  has  been  almost  always  replaced 
by  the  word  court  (eour,  corte),  which  is  etymologicaUy  the  sam«l 
Even  at  Rome,  however,  the  exf»%ssion  "  papal  cnurt  "  (corU 
rotnana)  has  acquired  by  usage  a  sense  diffeient  from  that  of 
the  wwd  curia;  as  in  the  case  of  royal  courts  It  denotes 
the  whole  body  of  dignitaries  and  offidals  who  surround  aod 
attend  on  the  pope;  the  pope,  however,  has  two  establishments: 
the  dvil  establishment,  in  which  he  is  surrounded  by  what  is 
termed  his  "  family  "  (familia);  and  the  religious  establishment, 
the  members  of  which  form  his  "  chapel  "  (capetta).  The  word 
curia  Is  more  particularly  reserved  to  the  tribunals  and 
departments  which  actually  deal  with  the  general  business  of 
the  Church. 

I.  In  order  to  understand  tbe  organiKadon  of  the  various 
constituent  parts  of  the  Roman  Curia,  we  must  ranember  that 
tbe  modem  principle  of  the  separatioD  of  powers  is  g^^g^^ 
unknown  to  the  Church;  the  functions  of  each  depart-  nmvtM. 
ment  are  limited  soldy  by  tbe  extent  of  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  and  the  nature  of  the  business  entrusted  to  it; 
but  each  of  them  may  have  a  share  at  the  same  time  in  the 
legislative,  judidai  and  administrative  power.  Similarly,  the 
necessity  for  referring  matters  to  the  pope  in  person,  for  his 
approval  or  ratification  of  the  decisions  arrived  at,  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  department  and  the  nature  of  the  business. 
But  on  the  whole,  all  sections  of  the  Curia  hold  their  powers 
direct  from  the  pope,  and  exercise  them  in  his  name.  Each  of 
them,  then,  haf  supreme  authority  within  its  own  spbere,  while  the 
officii  feGpoosibility  belongs  to  the  pope,  just  as  in  all  govern- 
ments it  is  the  government  that  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its 
departments.  Of  these  official  acts,  however,  it  is  possibde 
to  disdnguisb  two  categories:  those  emanating  directly  from 
tbe  heads  of  departments  are  generally  called  Acts  of  the  H(^ 
Sec  (and  in  this  sense  the  Holy  See  is  equivalent  to  tbe  Curia); 
those  which  emanate  direct  from  the  pc^  are  called  Pontifical 
Acts.  The  latter  are  actually  the  Apostolic  Letters,  i.t.  those 
documents  in  which  the  pope  sjieaks  in  his  own  name  (bulls, 
briefs,  encyclicals,  &c.)  even  when  he  does  not  sign  them,  as  we 
shall  see.  Tbe  Apostolic  Letters  alone  may  be  ex  cathedra 
documents,  and  may  have  tbe  privilege  of  infallibility,  if  the 
matter  admit  of  it.  There  are  ^so  certain  differences  betwieMi 
the  two  sorts  of  documents  with  regard  to  their  pen^  cotiia- 
quences.  But  in  all  cases  the  disdpUnary  authority  is  evideotiy 
the  same;  we  need  only  note  that  acts  oonceming  individuaU 
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do  not  clAim  the  force  of  general  law;  the  l^(al  dedaions  serve 
at  most  to  settle  matters  of  juri^rudence,  like  the  judgments  of 
all  sovereign  courts. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  Roman  Curia  fall  essentially 
into  two  classes:  (i)  the  tribunals  and  offices,  which  for  centuries 
^^^^  served  for  the  tmnsaction  of  business  and  which 
continue  their  activity;  (2)  the  pennanent  com- 
missions of  cardinals,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Roman  Con- 
gregations. These,  though  more  recent,  have  taken  precedence 
of  the  former,  the  worit  of  which  they  have,  moreover,  greatly 
relieved;  they  are  indeed  composed  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  the  cardinals  (q.v.),  and  are,  aa  it  were,  subdivisions 
of  the  consistory  (9.B.),  a  council  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
Sacred  College  takes  part, 

II.  The  Roman  Congregations. — The  constitution  of  all  of 
these  is  the  same;  &  council  varying  in  numbers,  the  members 
of  which  are  cardinals,  who  alone  take  part  in  the 
*^^"  deliberations.  One  of  the  cardinals  acts  as  president, 
zJ^M*  or  prefect,  as  he  is  called;  the  congregation  is  assisted 
by  a  secretary  and  a  certain  number  of  inferior  ofBcials, 
for  secretaiial  and  office  wort.  They  have  also  consultors, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  subjects  for  consideration.  Their 
deliberations  are  secret  and  are  based  on  prepared  documents 
bearing  on  the  case,  written,  or  more  often  printed,  wfaicli  are 
distributed  to  all  the  cardinals  about  ten  days  in  advance.  The 
deliberations  follow  a  simplified  procedure,  which  is  founded 
more  on  equity  than  on  the  more  strictly  legal  forms,  and 
decisions  are  (pven  in  the  shortest  possible  form,  in  answer  to 
carefully  formulated  questions  or  dubia.  The  cardinal  prefect, 
aided  by  the  secretariate,  deals  with  the  ordinary  business,  only 
important  msttns  being  submitted  ioi  the  consideration  of  the 
general  meeting.  To  have  the  force  of  law  the  acts  of  the  con- 
gregations must  be  signed  by  the  cardinal  prefect  and  secretary, 
and  sealed  with  bis  seal.  Practically  the  only  exception  is  in 
the  cases  of  the  Holy  Office,  and  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation 
of  which  the  pope  himself  b  prefect;  the  acts  of  the  first  are 
signed  by  the  "notary,"  and  the  acts  of  the  second  by  the 
assessor. 

We  may  pass  over  those  temporary  congregations  of  cardinals 
known  also  as  "  special,"  the  authority  and  existence  of  which 
extend  only  to  the  consideration  of  oae  particular  question; 
and  also  those  which  had  as  their  object  various  aspects  of  the 
temporal  administration  of  the  papal  states,  which  have  ceased 
to  exist  smce  1S70.  We  deal  here  only  with  the  permanent 
ecclesiastical  congregations,  the  real  machinery  of  the  papal 
admimstration.  Some  of  them  go  quite  far  back  into  the  i6th 
century;  but  it  was  Sixtus  V.  who  was  their  great  organitier; 
by  his  bull  7ffim«nra  of  the  22nd  of  January  1587,  he  apportioned 
ail  the  business  of  the  Church  (including  that  of  the  papal  states) 
among  fifteen  Congregations  of  cardinals,  some  of  which  were 
already  in  existence,  but  most  of  which  were  established  by  Mm; 
and  these  commissions,  or  those  of  them  at  least  which  are 
concerned  with  spiritual  matters,  are  still  working.  A  few  others 
have  been  added  by  bis  successors.  Pius  X.,  by  the  constitution 
SapieuH  ConsUw  of  the  29th  of  June  1908,  proceeded  to  a 
general  reorganization  of  the  Roman  Curia:  Congregations, 
tribunals  and  offices.  In  this  constitution  he  declared  that  the 
competmcy  of  these  various  organs  was  not  always  clear,  and 
that  their  functions  were  badly  arranged;  that  certain  of  them 
had  only  a  smaU  amount  of  business  to  deal  with,  while  others 
were  overworked;  that  strictly  judicial  aSairs,  with  which 
the  Congregations  had  not  to  deal  originally,  had  developed  to  an 
excessive  extent,  while  the  tribunals,  the  Rota  and  the  Signatura, 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  consequently  withdrew  all  judicial  aSairs 
from  the  Congregations,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  two 
tribunals,  now  revived,  of  the  Rota  and  the  papal  Signatura; 
all  aSairs  concerning  the  discipline  of  the  sacraments  were 
entrusted  to  a  new  Congregation  of  that  name;  the  competency 
of  the  remaining  Congregations  was  modified,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  afiairs  with  which  they  deal,  and  certain  of  them 
were  amalgamated  with  others;  general  rules  were  laid  down 
for   the   expedition   of  business  and    regarding   personnel;  in 


short,  the  work  of  Stxtus  V.  was  repeated  and  adapted  to  later 
conditions.  We  will  now  give  the  nomenclature  <rf  the  Rcunan 
Congregations,  as  they  were  until  1908,  and  mentitming  the 
modifications  made  by  Pius  X. 

(i)  The  Holy  Inquisition,  Roman  and  universal,  or  Holy 
Office  (Sacra  Ctrngregalio  Romanae  et  universaiU  Inqvisilionii 
Jew  Sancti  OjSci*),  the  first  of  the  Congregations,  hence 
calledthesupreme.  It  is  composed  of  twelve  cardinals,  o/oee. 
assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  officials:  the  assessor, 
who  practically  fulfils  the  functions  of  the  secretary,  the  00m- 
roissary  general,  some  consultors  and  the  qualificators,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  theological  condemnation 
deserved  by  erroneous  doctrinal  propositions  (haerelUa,  erronea, 
lemeraria,  Szc).  Thepresidency  is  reserved  to  the  pope,  and  the 
cardinal  of  longest  standing  takes  the  title  of  secretary.  This 
Congregation,  established  in  r542  by  Paul  III.,  constitutes  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  (?.«.),  of  which  the  <»igins  are  mudi 
older,  since  it  was  instituted  in  the  13th  century  against  the 
Albigenses.  It  deals  with  all  questions  of  doctrine  and  with  the 
repression  of  heresy,  together  with  those  crimes  which  are  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  heresy.  Its  procedure  is  subject  to  the 
Strictest  secrecy.  Pius  X.  attached  to  it  all  matters  concerning 
indulgences  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  transferred  to  the  Congrc^- 
tion  of  the  Council  matters  otmceming  the  precepts  of  the  Church 
such  as  fasting,  abstinence  and  festivals,  ilie  dioosing  of 
bishops,  which  had  in  recent  times  been  entrusted  to  the  Holy 
Office,  was  given  to  the  Consistorial  Congregation,  and  dis- 
pensatioos  from  religious  vows  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Re- 
ligious Orders,  The  Holy  Office  oontinues,  however,  to  deal  with 
mixed  marriages  and  marriages  with  infidels. 

{2)  The  Consistorial  Congregation  (Sacra  Congregatio  Consia- 
lorialis) ,  established  by  Sixtus  V.,  has  as  its  object  the  preparation 
of  business  to  be  dealt  with  and  decided  in  secret 
consistory  (q.v.);  notably  promotions  to  cathedral  p^a/, 
churches  and  consistorial  benefices,  the  erection  of 
dioceses,  &c.  To  this  congregation  is  also  subject  the  administra- 
tion of  the  common  property  of  the  college  of  cardinals.  Pius  X. 
restored  this  Congregation  to  a  position  of  great  importance; 
in  the  first  place  he  gave  it  the  effective  control  of  all  matters 
concerning  the  erection  of  dioceses  and  chapters  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops,  except  in  the  case  of  countries  subject  to  the 
Propaganda,  and  save  that  for  countries  outside  Italy  it  has  to 
act  upon  information  furnished  by  the  papal  secretary  of  state. 
He  further  entrusted  to  this  Congregation  everything  relating 
to  the  supervision  of  bishops  and  of  the  condition  of  the  dioceses, 
and  business  connected  with  the  seminaries.  It  has  also  the  duty 
of  deciding  disputes  as  to  the  competency  of  the  other  Congrega- 
tions. The  p<^  continues  to  be  its  prefect,  and  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  the  Holy  Office  and  the  secretary  of  state  are  at 
officio  members  of  it ;  the  cardinal  who  occupies  the  highest 
rank  in  it,  with  the  title  of  secretary,  is  chosen  by  the  pope  ; 
he  is  assisted  by  a  prelate  with  the  title  of  assessor,  who  is 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  Sacred  College.  The  assessor  of  the 
Holy  Office  and  the  secretary  for  extraordinary  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  are  ex  officio  consultors. 

(3)  The  Pontifical  Commission  for  the  reunion  of  the  dissident 
Churches,  established  by  Leo  XIII.  in  1895  after  his  constitution 
Orienlaliuitt.  The  pope  reserved  the  presidency  for  himself; 
its  activity  is  merely  nominal.  It  was  attached  by  Pius  X. 
to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 

(4)  The   Congregation  of  the  Apostolic   Visitation   (Sacra 
Congregatio    Visilationis    aposUdicae).     The    Visitation    is    the 
personal  inspection  of  institutions,  churches,  religious 
establishments  and  their  personnel,  to  correct  abuses    aonm. 
and  enforce  the  observation  of  rules.     Through  this 
Congregation  the  pope,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  made  the  inspection 
of  his  diocese;  it  is  for  this  reason   that  he  was  president  of 
this  commission,  the  most  important  member  of  which  was  the 
cardinal  vicar.     He  takes  the  place  of  the  pope  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  diocese  of  Rome;  he  has  his  own  offices  and  diocesan 
assistants  as  in  other  bishoprics.     The  Congregation  of  the 
Visitation  was  suppressed  by  Pius  X.  aa  a  separate  Congr^atioa,    . 
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&nd  vras  reduced  to  a  mne  commisaton  which  is  attached,  as 
Itefore,  to  the  Vicariate^ 

(j)  The  Congresation  on  the  discipline  of  the  sacraments 
iSacra  Cmgregalw  de  DiscipUna  Sacrammiontm),  established 
by  Pius  X.,  thus  comes  to  occupy  the  third  rank.  With  the 
reservation  of  those  queations,  especially  of  a  dogmatic  character, 
which  belong  to  the  Holy  Office,  aod  of  purely  ritual  questions, 
Irhich  come  under  the  Congregatioa  of  Rites,  tfaia  Congregation 
brini^  under  one  authority  all  disciplinary  questions  concerning 
the  sacraments,  which  were  formerly  distributed  among  several 
Congregations  and  offices.  It  deals  with  dispensations  for 
marriages,  ordinations,  lie,  coocessions  with  regard  to  the  mass, 
the  communion,  &c. 

(6)  The  Congregation  of  the  Bishops  and  Begutara,  of  which  the 
full  official  title  wu,  Congr^ation  for  tiie  Affairs  uid  Consulta- 
tions of  the  Bidtops  and  Regulars  (Sacra  CongrtgoHo 

^JJj^""  super  uegoUis  Episcoporum  el  Segularium;  now  Sacra 
Itrgmfan.  Congregatio  negottU  retigiasoruta  sodaiiitm  pr/uposUa). 
It  is  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  two  previous  com- 
missions; that  for  the  aSaiis  of  bishops,  established  by  Gregory 
XUI.,  and  that  for  the  aSaiis  of  the  regular  deigy,  founded  by 
Sixtus  v.;  the  fuaton  dates  from  Uemeat  VIII.  (r6oi).  This 
congregation  was  very  much  occupied,  being  empowered  to  deaJ 
with  all  disdpliuary  matters  concerning  both  the  secular  and 
regular  clergy,  whether  in  the  form  of  consultations  or  of  con- 
tentious suits;  it  had  furtber  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the 
discipline  of  the  religious  (ffders  and  congregations  bound  by  the 
simple  vows,  the  statutes  of  which  it  examined,  corrected  and 
ai^roved;  fin&Uy  it  judged  disputes  and  controversies  between 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  On  the  36th  of  May  190^,  Pius  X. 
incorporated  in  this  Congregation  two  others  having  a  similar 
object:  that  on  the  discipline  of  the  regular  clergy  (CoHgregalui 
super  Duciplino  Regularium),  toMadedhy  iTOioceut^H.  in  i6gi,' 
and  that  on  the  condition  of  the  regular  cin'gy  (Congregatio  super 
Statu  lUguiarium),  established  by  Pius  IX.  in  1846.  In  1908 
Pius  X.  withdrew  from  this  Congregation  all  disciplinary  matters 
affecting  the  secular  clergy,  and  limited  its  competency  to  matters 
concerning  the  reHgious  orders,  both  as  regards  their  internal 
affairs  aod  their  relations  with  the  bishops. 

(7)  The  Congregation  of  the  Council  (Sacra  Congregatio 
Cardinalium  ConcilU  TridmHni  inter prtlum),  i.e.  a  number  of 
^^__^       cardinals  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  the  disciplinary 

decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  was  instituted  by  Pius 
IV.  in  1563,  and  reorganized  by  Sixtus  V.;  its  mission  is  to 
promote  the  observation  of  these  disciplinary  decrees,  to  give 
authoritative  interpretations  of  them,  and  to  reconcile  disputes 
aiising  out  of  them.  Pius  X.  in  1908  entrusted  to  this  Congrega- 
tion the  supervision  of  the  general  disdi^ine  of  the  secular  clergy 
and  the  faithful  laity,  empowering  it  to  deal  with  matters  con- 
ceniing  Che  precepts  of  the  Church,  festivals,  foundations, 
church  property,  beneSces,  provincial  councils  and  efoscopal 
assemblies.  Proceedings  for  aimulling  marriages,  which  used 
to  be  reserved  to  it,  were  transferred  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Rota; 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  dioceses  were  henceforth  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Consistorial  Congregation,  which  invc^ved  tlie 
suppression  of  the  commission  which  had  hitherto  dealt  with 
them.  The  other  commission,  formerly  charged  with  the  revision 
of  the  decrees  of  provincial  councils,  was  merged  in  the  Congrega- 
tion itself.  The  Congr^ation  of  Immunity  (Sacra  Congregatio 
JurisHdianis  «<  Immunitatis  ecclesiaslicae)  was  created  by 
Urban  VIII.  (1636)  to  watch  over  the  immunities  of  the  clergy  in 
respect  of  person  or  property,  whether  local  or  general.  This, 
having  no  longer  any  object,  was  also  attached  to  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  is  now  amalgamated  with  it. 

(8)  The  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  (Sacra  Conpegalio 
de  Propaganda  Fide)  was  established  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1623, 
a^^  and  added  to  by  Urban  VIII.,  who  founded  the 
^aSiii        celebrated  College  of  the  Propaganda  for  the  education 

of  missionaries,  and  his  polyglot  press  for  printing 
the  litur^cal  books  of  the  EasL  It  had  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Catholic  churches  in  all  tion-Catholic  countries,  for 
which  it  discharged  the  functions  of  all  the  Congregations,  except 


in  doctrinal  and  strictly  legislative  matters.  Its  ipheie  wis  very 
wide;  it  admimstered  all  non-EuropeoQ  countries, except  Latin 
America  and  the  old  colonies  of  the  Catholic  countriea  of  Europe ; 
in  Europe  it  had  also  duurge  oi  the  United  gmgJ/rm  and  the 
Balkan  States.  But  the  constitution  "  SapienH"  of.  1908 
withdrew  from  the  Propaganda  and  put  under  the  common  law 
of  the  Church  most  of  those  parts  in  which  the  episcopal  IricraEchy 
had  been  re-establidied,  i^.  in  -Europe,  the  United  KiBgdaa, 
Holland  and  Luxemburg;  in  America,  Canada,  Newfaundland 
and  the  United  States.  Further,  even  for  those  cotmlrits  which 
it  continues  to  administer,  the  Propaganda  has  to  submit  to  the 
various  Congregations  all  questions  affecting  the  Fahb,  marriage 
and  rites.  The  misaions  begin  by  establishing  apOBtoHc  job- 
fectUTGs  under  the  charge  of  priests;  the  prefecture  is  ktM 
transformed  into  an  apostolic  vicariate,  having  at  its  heiud  a 
bishop;  finally,  the  hierarchy,  i.e.  the  diocesan  episcopetc,  is 
established  m  the  country,  with  residential  sees.  Thus  the 
hierarchy  was  re-established  in  England  in  1850  by  Pius  IX,  in 
1878  by  Leo  XIH.  in  Scotland,  in  i836  in  India,  in  1891  in  Japan. 
It  is  also  the  work  of  the  Propaganda  to  appoint  the  bish(q>s  for 
the  countries  it  administers.  Under  the  same  cardinal  prefect 
is  found  that  section  of  the  Propaganda  which  deals  withmattets 
concerning  oriental  rites  (Congregatio  sptcialii  pro  negtSii$ 
rilus  OrientaHs),  the  object  of  which  is  indicated  by  its  name. 
To  the  foFxaer  were  attached  two  commissions,  ooe  for  the 
approbation  of  those  rehgious  congregations  whtcfa  devote 
themsdves  to  miseions,  which  is  now  transferred  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Religious  Orders;  the  other  for  the  examination 
of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  bishops  and  vicars  apostott:  on  their 
dioceses  or  missions.  With  the  latter  is  connected  the  coio- 
mission  for  the  examination  of  the  liturgical  books  of  the  £ast 
iCommitsio  pro  corrigendis  Hbris  ecclesiae  OrientaHs^.  Finally, 
the  popes  have  devoted  to  the  missions  the  income  arisiag  from 
the  Chamber  oi  ^wils  (Camera  Spoliorum),  i.e.  thai  portion  of 
the  revenue  from  church  property  which  cannot  be  bequeathed 
by  the  holders  of  benefices  as  their  own  propertjTr  tins  source 
of  iucome,  however,  has  decreased  greatly. 

(g)  The  Congregation  of  the  Index  (Cmtgreg0io  indicts 
librorum  prokibUorum),  founded  by  St  Plus  V.  m  rs7i  antf 
reorganized  by  Sixtus  V.,  has  as  its  object  the  exansna-  j^^. 
tion  attd  the  condemnation  or  interdiction  of  ba^  or 
dangerous  books  which  are  submitted  to  it,  or,  sace  the  con- 
stitution "  Sapienti,"  of  those  which  it  thinks  fit  to  examine  on 
its  own  initiative  (see  Index). 

( ro)  The  Congregation  of  Rites  (Congregatio  saerarum  RUuum), 
founded  by  Sixtus  V.,  has  exclusive  charge  of  the  liturgy  ami 
liturgical  books;  it  also  deals  with  the  proceedings  -^ 

in  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints.     Of 
late  years  there  have  been  added  to  it  a  Liturgical  Commissioo, 
a  Historico-liturgicat  Commission,  and  a  Commission  for  choRfa 
song,  the  functions  of  which  are  siiffidenUy  indicated  by  didr 
names. 

(11)  The  Ceremonial  Congregation  (Sacra  Cougrtgalia  eaav- 
monialis),  the  prefect  of  which  is  the  cardinal  dean, 
was  instituted  by  Sixtus  V.;  its  mission  is  to  setUe       „,t,(,f 
questions  of  precedence  and  etiquette,  eq>eciaUy  at 
the  papal  court;  it  b  nowadays  but  littie  occujMed. 

(la)  The  Congregation  of  Indulgences  and  Relics  (Sacra 
Congregatio  Indtdgentiarum  el  Sacrarum  SeHguiarum),  founded 
in  T66g  by  Clement  IX.,  devoted  itself  to  eradicating  ,-^l 
any  abuses  which  might  creep  into  the  practice  oi  grmm. 
indulgences  and  the  cult  of  relics.  It  had  also  the 
duty  of  considering  api^cations  for  the  concession  of  indolgences 
and  of  interpreting  the  rules  with  regard  to  them.  In  1904 
Pius  X.  attached  this  Congregation  to  that  of  Ritesi,  imtking  the 
personnel  of  both  the  same,  without  suppreasisg  ft.  In  190A, 
however,  it  was  suppressed,  as  stated  above,  and  its  functions 
as  to  indulgences  were  transferred  to  the  Holy  Office,  and  thoae 
as  to  relics  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 

(13)   The  Congregation  of  the  Fabric  of  St  Peter's  (Sacra 
Congregatio  fesertndae  Pabricae  S.  Pelrii  is  charged  with  the 
upkeep,  repairs  and  temporal  administratioD  of  the  great  basiltcs; 
vn.si 
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in  this  capiidty  it  oonttob  Uie  famout  muiufacture  of  the 
VatictUQ  mosaics.     It  also  formerly  enjoyed  certain  spiritual 

powers  for  the  reduction  of  the  obligatibiis  imposed  by 
'^f^?'^  piouB  legacies  and  foundations,  the  objects  of  which,  for 
fMn'a.       want  of  funds  or  any  other  reason,  could  not  be  fully 

atrrted  out,  and  for  the  condonation  of  put  omission 
of  sudi  obligations,  e.g.  of  priests  to  celebrate  the  foundation 
masses  of  their  benefices.  In  1 908  these  powers  were  taken  away 
from  it  by  Pius  X.,  and  transferred  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  whicb  already  exercised  some  of  them. 

(14)  The  Congregation  of  Loretto  {CoHgregaiio  LaantMta) 
discharged  the  same  functions  for  the  sanctuary  ot  that  name; 
its  temporal  administratiDn  was  latterly  very  much  reduced,  and 
in  1908  it  was  united  by  Pius  X.  with  the  Congregalion  of  the 
Coundi. 

(i5)'Tbe  Congregation  for  extraordinary  ecdeciastical affairs 
(Saera  Congngalio  ntper  negotiU  acdenastids  esiraorAinariU) , 

established  by  Pius  VI.  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 

to  study  the  difficult  questions  relative  to  France, 
was  afterwardfi  definitively  continued  by  Pius  VII.; 

and  there  has  been  no  lack  <i  fresh  extraordinary 
matters.  It  also  dealt  with  the  adtninistration  of  the  churches 
of  Latin  America,  not  to  mention  certain  Eurt^iean' countries, 
such  as  Russia,  under  the  same  condftiofls  as  tbe  Propaganda 
in  countries  under  miBuonsj  Since  the  constitution  SapitnU, 
its  competency  has  been  confined  to  the  examination,  at  the 
request  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of  questions  which  are  submitted 
to  it,  and  especially  those  arisiBg  from  civil  laws  and  concordats. 
(t6)  The  Congregatkin  of  Studies  {CongregaUo  pro  Univinitate 
tttldii  &>matU,  Cougngatume  degli  Sltidi),  founded  by  Sixtus 
^^^       V;  to  act  as  a  higher  council  for  the  Roman  university 

of  La  S&piemza,  had  ceased  to  have  any  functions 
'W^en  m  1834  it  was  re-establiEbed  by  Leo  XII.  to  supervise 
education  in  Rome  and  the  Papal  States;  since  1870  it  has  been 
cxclnsively  concerned  with  the  Catholic  univereities,  so  far  as 
tbe  sacred  sciences  aieconcemed.  With  thisshould  be  connected 
the  commission  for  historical  studies,  instituted  in  1883  by  Leo 
Xni.,  at  the  some  time  as  he  threw  the  Vatican  archives  freely 
■open  to  scholars. 

IIJ.  The  TrUfmah  and  O^w.^-Though  it  has  been  relieved 
oftlie  functions  allotted  to  the  Congregations  of  cardinals,  the 

old  machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical  admin&tration  has 
'**■■*'■  not  been  abolished;  and  the  process  of  centralisation 
utUf^g.        which  has  been  accentuated  in  the  course  of  tbe  last 

few  centuries,  together  with  the  facility  of  coramanica- 
tion,  ensured  for  them  a  {resh  activity,  new  offices  faavit^  even 
been  added.  Thechief  thing  tobe  observed  is.  that  the  pnlaCes 
wlio  were  formerly  at  the  hea<t  of  these  departments  have  almost 
all  bo«i  replaced  by  Cardinals.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the 
iiibuDals  and  offices,  including  the  changes  introduced  by  tbe 
reWganizatlon  of  the  Curia  by  Pius  X.  in  1908.  The  tribunals 
are  three  in  number:  one  for  the  forum  mUrnum,  the  Peni- 
tentiary; the  other  two  for  judicial  matters  in  foro  extemo,  the 
Rota  and  the  papal  SignatuTa. 

.  (i).'The  Penitentiary  (Sacra  poenitentiaria  Apostoliea)  is  the 
tribunal  having  exclusive  jarisdiction  in  matters  of  conscience 

((» /wo  witefwc),  e.g.  dispensations  fromsecret  impedi- 
u'tlMfy.      iQ^nts  and  private  vows,  the  absolution  of  reserved 

eases:  These  concessions  are  applied  for  anonymously. 
It  also  had,  previously  to  the  constitution  Sapknli,  a  certain 
juiisdiction  in  foro  extemo,  such  as  over  matrimonial  dispensa- 
tions for  poor  people.  Its  concessions  are  absolutely  gratuitous. 
Since  tbe  i  ztb  century,  the  papal  court  had  already  bad  officials 
known  .as  penitentiaries  (poeniUnUarii)  for  matters  of  conscience; 
tbe  otganization  of  the  Penitentiary,  after  several  modifications, 
was  reiiewed  by  BNiedict  XIV.  in  1 748.  At  the  head  of  it  is  the 
cardinal  grand  penitentiary  (mi^or  peenilentiarius) ,  assisted  by 
tbe  regeas  (It.  regenU)  and  various  other  functlonsries  and 
officials. 

(1)  Tlie  court  of  the  Rota  {Socta  Rota  RontanA)  used  to  be 
^e  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for  dvit  affairs,  and  its 
decisions  had  grciat  authority.'    This  tribunal  goes  back  at  least 


as  far  as  the  14th  century,  but  its  activity  had  been  reduced  m 
a  result  of  tbe  more  expeditious  and  summary,  and  less  costly, 
procedure  of  the  Congregations.     The  constitution  „_^ 

SapietUi  restored  tbe  Rota  to  existence  and  activity: 
it  is  now  once  more  the  ecdesiastical  cenrt  of  appeal  for  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  Pius  X.  also  made  special  regulations 
for  it,  by  whidi  its  andent  usages  are  adapted  to  modem  circum- 
stances. Tbe  tiibuiud  of  the  Rota  consists  of  ten  judges  called 
auditors  (uditori),  of  whom  the  most  senior  Is  preudent  with  the 
title  of  dean.  Each  judge  has  an  auxiliary;  to  the  tribunal  are 
attached  a  promotor  fiscaiU,  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing 
the  due  application  of  the  law,  and  an  offidal  charged  with  the 
defence  of  marriage  and  ordination;  there  is  also  a  dericd 
staff  (notaries,  scribes)  attached  to  Che  court.  Cases  are  judged 
by  three  auditors,  who  succeed  each  other  periodically  (pa- 
twimm)  according  to  tbe  order  in  which  the  cases  are  entered, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  by  all  the  anditots  {videntilnu  omnibiis\. 
Under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Rota,  in  addition  to  cases  d  first 
instance  submitttd  to  it  by  the  pope,  are  such  judgments  of 
episcopal  courts  as  are  strictly  speaking  subject  to  appeal;  fw 
petitions  against  non-jodlcial  decisions  are  referred  to  tbe  Congi«- 
gations.  A^qieil  is  sometimes  allowed  from  one  "  turn  "  to 
another;  if  the  second  sentence  of  the  Rota  confirms  the  first, 
it  is  definitive;  if  not,  a  third  may  be  obtained. 

(3)  Tbe  supreme  tribunal  of  tbe  papal  Signatura  (SignaOira 
ApoHt^ica).  There  were  formeriy  two  sections:  the  Signatura 
Justidae  and  the  Signatura  Gratiae;  by  tbe  con-  strnatan. 
stitution  Safieitiis  they  were  suppressed  and  amd- 
garoated  into  one  body,  the  Signatura  Apostolica,  which  is  tbe 
exact  equivalent  of  oAer  modem  courts  of  cassation,  litis 
tribunalistomposedof  six  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is  tbe  prefect, 
assisted  by  a  prelate  secretary,  consultors  and  the  necessary 
inferior  officials.  It  judges  cases  in  whidi  auditors  of  the 
Rota  are  concerned,  such  as  personal  objections,  but  especially 
objections  (quertiae)  lodged  against  sentences  of  tbe  Rota, 
with  a  view  to  their  bdng  aimiilled  or  revised  {rtstUtUic  i» 
itiUgrmit). 

Next  come  the  offices,  now  reduced  to  six  in  number. 

(i)  The  Chancery  {Canceliaria.  Apostolus),  tbe  department 
from  which  are  sent  ont  tbe  papal  letters,  has  for  a  long  time 
drawn  up  only  those  letters  written  in  solemn  form    ,^ 
known  as  bulls.    The  bull,  so  cidled  from  the  leaden  '^' 

seal  (bulla),  is  written  on  thick  parchment;  the  q>ecial  writing 
known  as  Lombard,  which  used  to  be  usedfor  bulls,  was  abolished 
by  LeO  XJII.,  and  the  leaden  seal  leserved  for  the  g^g 

more  important  letters;  on  the  othem  it  faas  be«n 
replaced  by  a  red  ink  stamp  bearing  both  tbe  emblems  rei^e- 
sentcd  on  the  leaden  seal:  the  two  beads,  face  ~te  face,  of  St 
PeteruidSt  Paul,  and  the  name  of  the  rdgning  pope.  Bulls 
are  written  in  the  name  oi  the  pope,  who  styles  hlmsdf  "  (Pita) 
Bpise»pHS  serwis  senorum  Dei;  (Pius),  bishop,  servant  of 
the  servants  of  God."  They  were-fonnerly  dated  by  kalends 
and  from  the  era  of  the  Indimation,  which  b^ns  on  the  esth 
of  March,  but  in  1908  Pius  X.  ordered  them  to  be  dated  according 
to  tbe  common  era.  It  is  piacticallyonlybiilhof  «aaonizatii>n 
which  are  signed  by  tbe  pope  and  all  the.  caTdinals  present  in 
Rome;  the  signature  of  the  ftope  is  then  "  (Pius)  Episcopus 
Ecclesw  caihaHcae,"  while  his  ordinary  signature'  hears  only  his 
name  and  number,  "  Pius  PP.  X."  Ordinary  bulls  are  signed 
by  several  officials  of  the  chancery,  and  acertain  number  only 
by  the  cardinal  at  its  head,  who  until  1908  was  styled  vicd- 
chancellor,  because  the  chancellor  used  formerly  to  be  a  pr^te, 
not  a  cardinal;  but  since  the  constitution  Sapienii  has  been 
entitled  chancellor.  He  is  assisted  by  several  offidals,  beginning 
with  the  rtgeni  of  the  chancery.  To  the  chancery  were  attached 
the  abbredatora  de  parco  majori  vel  mimm  (see  AsbbeviaTOrs), 
formerly  charged  with  the  drawing  up  or  "  extension  "  of  bulls; 
they  were  suppressed  by  Pius  X.,  and  thdr  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  ProloKotarii  opottotici  parlUipatites  (i.e.  active). 
Further,  Pope  Pius  confined  the  functions  of  the  chancery 
to  the  sending  out  of  bnlls  under  the  leaden  seal  <jw6  pitimbd), 
for  tbe  erection  of  dioceses,  the  provision  rrf^-l^shoprics  and 
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cowistorial  beiysfities,  fwd  oUiec  a&iis:  of  importaifCft,  thcae 
bulla  being  seat  out  by  order  of  the  GooaisteiilJ  .CoogregaUoD- 

(2)  ,Tbe  'A|M>3tQlic,  Dateoa  is  the.  depirUneat  dejdiiig  with 
mfttteis  oi  grace,  ex  the  CQaceasioa  of  privileges,  nominfttiosB 

^^^^  iiWtFiiiiia«uiQii£3ibut'it0{uDCtiotishaYe:be£ii  greatly 
tnlkm. .  reduced  by  the  (eforms  (^  Pius  :X.;  the  niatrimonuil 
pectioa  has  been  Qm»p[«tud;dispeaaa.ti(Hls  for  mniiiages 
DOW  helojieing  tD  the  CQogi^g&tioD  for  the  discjpUne  of  the 
sac»iiient4i,thea«cticiideaUog'With  benefices,  which  is  theionly. 
one  preserve>d,  dealu  with  sopK^BsistoriaJ.  benefices  icsoived  to 
tfacflolj.  S9ei:it.eXAini«as  the.cltiiaa  .of  the  candidates,  draws 
up  an^  EMi^s  014L  th4  let  tersof  i  coltation,  giv^  idi^Mmsatlon&i  when 
qecessary,  in  masters  concermiig  the  beoefices,  a^ul .  managca 
tbecbargBSt<ie.  peDtsioss.tolncumbenUwhohavere^gDed,  Stc.) 
iiqppiedrQO  the  be*eficQ9  by. the,  pope;.  It  baa  at.ita.lie&d  a 
caidinal  f on^k^ly/rcalled  the  ptvniMOtiMS;  the  i^oMnHt-' having 
fqrm^ly  been,  a  pteJiUe;.  ocd.now;  AUarinf,  ste{oe  tht  nform 
1^  Pi^s  Xi'  Th4>>cudiB«l  la  assisted  by  a  pinJatt:  csUkd  the; 
subrialaTvus,.  vui  oth^  ofgdaU.    .   '  —     -     .       :      ' 

(3)  The  Apostolic,  Cbambfir  [Itfitertivta  Canara- ApostoUoa) 
was  befoce  the  AboUtjon;  of  the  temporal  powet  bf  the-pofkao' 

the^tWListryof  fnancq.atoDcetrMsury'aiidfiEchequer; 
M^B^  ■■■  of  tbepopflsas  h»di  of  the  .Catholic  Ctnirchaa.ttdl  a». 

eoMereignaittf  thepapal:atftte&j  :Altb««gfa:iit  ia:naies- 
sarily  diminished  in  importancie,  it  hae  tetaiBtd-theadwibistra- 
tiftp  <rf  the. property  of  {he  Holy  ^ee,  ASpecially  durifig  a  'Vacancy. 
At  Its  headis  thficaidinal  cameilragcr  (,Sam$ae  Rtmanae  Btxtesiae 
Cardinaiis  Camerarius),  who,  as  we  know,  exercises  the  ezlernal 
autiiori'ijdurwgthevacancycrftheHob'See..  ■        i  '■■  ■''■■r.'.-  ■ 

(4)  I^ext.cont{;th^.palatlQeflecK«tanatGS,'thefir^eindpiiiiinpal. 
ol  whicjii.  is  Ap,^M«tatiat'^,.0]E  stat4  (Secretaria.  tHim).  The 
^^  cardinal  oecfetMy^ioi  ^stata  is., as  it  wme  <lbfl. pope's 
^1^^''^  prime,  nunistqr,:  gathering  vtto  one  centre  the  intenial 
SOita..-      ,  adtWWtwHion  -and.  fpieigii- affairs,  by  means  .of.  the ■ 

,.  .  auaciatwsaand  dtelegatjonsdepondin^niiisdepfiet-l 
m^t.'  Tbe4QGreta(y:,ot.^ateis  thesuccessorof  wha:t.wa&JCBDad; 
in  ^  .iTt^,.aentury.  the  .eardioal  aephew;  his  functions  and 
impprta*^  ibajvei. increased  rooreaAdimore..  .The- secretariate: 
of  state  is  the  department  deahng  with  the  political  aStia 
ottheCbuieh.  Toit  bfiloogs.theintamal  adminiatiAtiMttf/Che 
a,|>osU)li«  paJAoes,  with  tbO'  libmryi  archives,  imineuiBs,^c. 
In  iQQ&iPitis  ^..  divide^  the  departmei^  ol  tha jsccretaziate  of 
state -into  three  sections,  under  the  authority  of  the  cardinal 
setneiiary.  The  histis  tnedepartmentofej<tra«cdlnaiy  ecclesi- 
astical affajcs,  having  a(  its  bead  the  se^uBtary.of  the  Congiegatias 
of  the  same  aanie;  She  secosd,  ^at  of  oikiinary  afiaira^  directed 
by  a3ubstitute,  is  the  department  dealing,  amons  ot^hdrthhigsi: 
with  the  concession  of  hoaOrary  distinctions,  both  for  ccdraiasticB 
a#d  laymen;  the  .third  is  that  of  the  briefs,,  which  hithorto 
^f,^        fwrned  a  separate  secnetAriatc.    It  is  this  department 

which  staids  outsat  the  cOmnwsdiof  the  secsataryof. 
stat£  cr  the  vMiow  Congregationa- tlAise  papal  letters  which  arei 
WDtten  in  less  aoleioii  form,  brtvi  manu,  hence  the  word  "  brief."- 
They  are  written  in.  the.  pope's  naiae,  hut  he  only  takes  the  less 
solemn  style  of;  "  Pita  PP.  X."  The  briei  is  written  on  thm 
parchment,  and  dated  by  tb«  ordinary  era  and  the  day  of  the 
month;  they  ware  formerly -signed  only  by  the  cardinal  secretary 
of  briefs  or  his  substitute,  but  now  by  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
state  or  the  head  of  the  o&ce,  called  the  chanoeBor  of  Briefs 
{canceilariua  Brtnum).  The  seal  is  that  of  the  fishennan'k 
ring,  hence  tlte  formula  of  omdusion, "  Datitm  Rovtae,sub  anmtlo 
Piacaiorit."  The  "  Fidtennan's  ring  "  is  a  red  ink  atamp 
representing  St  Pet^  4>nia  boat  casting  out  liis  nets,  with  the 
name  of  the  reigning  pope. 

The  reform  ol  PiuS  X,  maintained  untoucheil  the  two  offices 
adled.-  the  secretariate  of  briefs  to  prioces,  and  the  secreUriate  of 
^^  luatinLetters,  the  names  of  wlidcharesufiidentindica- 
f/gg,^        tton  of  their  functions.     The  secretariate  of  memoriala 

(SeerelariaMemorialium),  throu^  which  pass  requests 
addressed  to  the  pope  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  certain  favours, 
was  formerly  of  great  importance;  it  is  now  suppressed  and  the 


requests  are:  addressed  to  tha  pmfwr-d<f»rtmaits.  Fmally, 
the  pope  has  his  spedal  seciotary,  his  amdHcr,  with  his  offices, 
as  well  sQ'the  papal  .almonry,  thciioffioiaiB  of  which  administer 
the  papal  charities. 

IV.  The  pontifical  "  famity  "  (fomiiia)  forma  the  pofte's  <dvil 
court.  FiiBt  comc'tha  palatine  canfinal^  i.t.  those- Who,  on 
account  ot  that  office,:have.  the  right  of  liting-  in  the 
papal  palanes.  These-were  fonneilyienr  in^nun^ieri  'I^^h^ 
thi^rerrd<]Ainfiu  (now  ^nbirnli),  the  secretary  of  stntb,  ••yanJCk.'* 
the  sacrttary  of  hheb,  and:. the  accretvy  of  the  - 
memorials;  the  two  Jaat  of  -tbfise.  we^  sutiftkiStM  ib..i^. 
Next  come  the.  Jour-  palatinti  ^onlatesr  tUe  majordomo,  thd 
snScrintendeBt  of  the  houscfaold  and  its  staff,  and  subccBsor 
of  the  ancient. tncw^vfMfHW}. the  niaatex  of-  the  chamber,  who 
pTDsides:  «veF  the  axradLgBnieiit-'  of  ^dienccs;  the  a«£kir;  ar 
privatelaeottary;  and  finally  the  mastered  the  sacrod  palace; 
imagitltr  sueri.pdlciii),  a  kind:  ot  thealagkal  advner,  always  a> 
Bominican,  whase  special  dut^  is  nowadays  tHi  leviskMi  at  books 
publiahed  aX;Raa».  Other  pre)ates:tankwithUheaboverbutin 
a  knter  degree, .notaJs^  the  aliDonerajid'tbej-variauaBecrcCwiesj 
Ailmtcljeuafltks  admitted,  byvirtue^if  their  office  or  liyagncibus 
qoacwaonoj  thepopc/bofoitn  puAul  the  ^' fantly^"  are  called^ 
domestic  prelates,  prdatsa  of  the  household;  thisisaubond^ry 
title  conferred  On  many,  priests  KotiT«sid«nt  in-Rdme.  .  1^  eai'. 
temalrservice  of  the  pa^aoe  is  pufoimbS  by  thc-'Swisaidiaidiand' 
tht:  gend^nmrit;  tht  serviceof  the.ante-hhamber  by  the  ia^ and' 
ecclesiastical,  chamberlains  I  this  service,  has.  alBoi  givKAiriae 
to 'certain  honorary,  titlts  boih.iaf'ecelesiistks,i>ejg..faDPOra(7' 
channborisiB,-aJid  for  layman,  c;.  aecs^  chambtoiiain  :^(««Knera 
jflpKln)..  ■  (See  Chambbblajh.)  ..  [ 

V.-Th&' pontifical  "chapel"  (captila)  is,  the  pqial  ooon'for 
'putpdacs'a!f''Eeligious-jwtirship.  :ih  ik  .ths-pope  is 'surrauniUd' 
by:the  cardinajs  :acco»ling  to  their' ordfer;-.byi  the  ■^. 

patfiarCbit  arehbis&gps  and  lifishopa  attending  at  the .  ^'^^~ 
tbroaB(i  and  «theiis;  by  the  '  pEslateS'.  nf  tlie  Cuiiai: 
and  by  all  the  clergy  both  secular  aad Tcgulat.  Amodg'tb^ 
prelates  we :  should -mention  the  pritonotlariet,  the  siiftcbsson  of - 
the  old  notaries  or  officials  of  thejlapalchancaryih  the  earliest 
cdUurieGithe  seven  .^vtrtanofimt.  ^(utfia^oMa '#cr«  testoftd  by 
Pope  PIbs-Xl  to  tha  ohanceiy-,  as  noted  above,  but  they,  havti 
kept  important  honorary  privileges;  this -is  yet  another  soutCB 
of  distinctions  confeErcd:<upona,j^UXiKind)e^  «f  jSfifttS^nt^e 
of  SaiDfi,.  .the  protonotacies  of  different  classes;  In  a;  tower 
degree  there  ai^  ajso  the  chapteiiis  of  bdhour.  Sluot- 1870- tht' 
great  ptmtificai  ceiemonies  have- lost  much  of '  their  8p4endour> 

BiBwofiiAFHY.-^iff  Gerardiia  cntloHcot,  anannml  dirtctory  pubf 
lisficd  at  Rome;  Lunadoro,  lUlaziqne  ieUa  corlt  4i  Roma  (Kprae, 
1765) ;  Moroni,  Dhionario  di  erudizione,  linder  the  various  heaiUnga-, 
Cart).  De  Luca,  RelaM  curiae  rowofuw  (Cologne,  1683);  Bouix, 
Dcnuria  rotkam  (Parie,  18^9) ; .  FerraiiB,  Prom^ bmi^ca,  (addit. 
Ca^inW(es),f.y.  Congrasafio;  Gtimaklij  lies Cetignigfitioas  rvmeines 
'  {Zienoa,  f.Sgi)  ■ . Dkiionjsaire de ihiologie  caHi^iigw,  s.v.  Cmir  romainc] 
(Paris,  1907);  Publicationaof  the  acts  of  the  Roman  Congregation^:, 
BisIiDps  and  I'egulars — Birzarri,  CoUictanea  iri  usvm  Secretariat 
(Rome,  1866,  iSSs).  Council:-  the  TiusaMtiitTeMuUonKm-^B.ii 
pubUsbed.a'l  business  qinoe  1700;  a  voJWna  is  itdued  every  year, 
and  the  contents  have  been  published'  in  alpbabefical  ordec  \s 
Zamboni  {4  vols.,  Rome.  1812 ;  Arras,  i860)  and  by  Pallottim- 
(18  vols.,  Rome,  1868,  &c.).  Immnnity:  Ricci,  Synopsis,. itcretaH' 
reiolutiones  (PalestHna,  1708),  Phipaganda;  De  Martinis,  Juris- 
pentifUM  de  Propaganda  Fide.  &c  (Roiiie,  18B8,  Ac.);  OMeethmvi 
S.  C.  de  prop.  Fide  (and  ed.,  Rome,  r^OT)..  Index;  Indtx  iibr«rttM,^ 
prohibilorum  (Rome,  xopo).  Rites;  Decreta  etWhentka  (Rome. 
1898).  Indulgences;  DeCrela  aiUhentica  (Regensburg,  I88a); 
ReicriptaiaUhtntteai-B>.,zB»i).  ■    (A.-Bo.*) 

C1IRIC6,  a  province  of  central  Chile,  lying  betireen  (he 
provinces  of  Colchagua  and  Talca  'and  extending  frotto  IJte 
Pacific  to  the  Atgentine  frontier;. area,  2978  sq.  m.jpop.  (1895) 
ro3,342.  The  eastern  and  western  sections  are  mountainous,' 
and  are  separated  by  the  fertile  valley  of  central  Chile.  The 
mineral  nsourcea  are  undeveloped,  but  are  said  to  fndude 
copper,  gold  and  silver.  Cattle^wbeat  and  wine  are  the  principal' 
products,  but  Indian  com  and  fruit  also  are  ptoducedJ  On  the 
coast  are  important  salt-producbig' industries.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  the  rainfall  more  abundant  tbati  at  tbe  iMrthera  part 
of  thft-ralley,  and  tbeeffactsof  tUflare'to-bes*en_^Uie  bett«lL 
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pasturage.  Irrigation  is  used  ta  a  laige  extent.  The  province 
was  created  in  1S65  by  a  division  of  Colchagua.  The  capital 
is  Curic6,  on  the  Mataquito  river,  in  lat.  34"  58'  S.  long.  71°  ig' 
W.,  114  m.  S.  of  Santiago  by  the  Chilean  Central  railway,  which 
crosses  the  province.  The  dty  stands  on  the  great  central  plain, 
748  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  comparatively  wdl- 
cultivated  district.  It  was  founded  in  174a  by  Jos6  de  Manso, 
and  is  one  of  the  more  cultured  and  progressive  provindal  towns 
<A  Chile.  Pop.  (iSgs)  ia,66g.  Vichiquen,  on  a  tide-water  lake 
on  the  coast,  is  a  prosperous  town,  the  centre  of  the  salt  trade. 

CURIE,  PIERRE  (1859-1906),  French  physicist,  was  bom  in 
Parisontheijthof  May  1859,  and  was  educated  at  theSorbonne, 
where  he  subsequently  became  professor  of  physics.  Although 
he  had  previously  published  meritorious  researches  on  piezo- 
dectridty,  the  magnetic  properties  of  bodies  at  different  tem- 
peratures, and  other  tonnes,  he  was  chiefly  Itnown  for  bis  work 
on  radium  carried  out  jointly  with  his  wife,  Marie  Sklodowska, 
who  was  bom  at  Warsaw  on  the  7th  of  November  1867.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  radioactive  properties  of  uranium  by  Henri 
Becquerd  in  1896,  it  was  noticed  that  some  minerals  of  uranium, 
such  as  pitchblende,  were  more  active  than  the  element  itself, 
and  this  drcumstance  suggested  that  such  minerals  contained 
small  quantities  of  some  unknown  substance  or  substances 
possessing  radioactive  properties  in  a  very  high  degree.  Acting 
on  this  surmise  M.  and  Mme  Curie  subjected  a  large  amount 
of  pitchblende  to  a  laborious  process  of  fractionation,  with 
the  result  that  in  1898  they  announced  the  existence  in  it  of 
two  highly  radioactive  substances,  polonium  and  radium.  In 
subsequent  years  they  did  much  to  eluddate  the  remarkable 
properties  of  these  two  substances,  one  of  which,  polonium, 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  transformation-products  of  the 
other  (see  Radio Acnviry).  In  1903  they  were  awarded  the 
Davy  medal  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  recognition  of  this  work, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Nobel  ^rize  for  physics  was  divided 
between  them  and  Henri  Becquerel.  Professor  Curie,  who  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sdences  in  1905,  was  mn  over  by  a 
dray  and  killed  instantiy  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  April  1906. 

His  elder  brother,  Paul  Jacques  Curie,  bora  at  Paris  on 
the  igth  of  October  i8j6,  published  an  daborate  memoir  on  the 
spcdfic  inductive  capadties  of  crystalline  bodies  {Ann.  Chim. 
Phys.  1889,  17  and  18). 

CURIO,  GAIUS  SCRIB0NIU8,  Roman  statesman  and  orator, 
son  of  a  distinguished  orator  of  the  same  name,  flourished  during 
the  ist  century  B.C.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  go  B.C., 
and  afterwards  saved  in  Sulla's  army  in  Greece  against  Archelaus, 
general  of  Mithradates,  and  as  his  legate  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
commissioned  to  restore  order  in  the  kingdoms  abandoned  by 
Mithradates.  In  76  be  was  consul,  and  as  governor  of  Macedonia 
carried  on  war  successfully  against  the  Thracians  and  Dardanians, 
artd  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Danube.  On  his  return  he  was  granted  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
During  the  discussion  as  to  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  he  supported  Cicero,  but  he  spoke  in  favour  of  P. 
Clodius  (q.t.)  when  the  latter  was  being  tried  for  the  Bona  Dea 
affair.  This  led  to  a  violent  attack  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  but 
it  doesDOt  appear  to  have  interfered  with  their  friendship.  Curio 
was  a  vehement  opponent  of  Caesar,  against  whom  he  wrote 
a  political  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  He  was  pontifex 
maximus  in  57,  and  died  in  53.  His  reputation  as  an  orator 
was  considerable,  but  according  to  Cicero  he  was  very  illiterate, 
and  his  only  qualifications  were  brilliancy  of  style  and  the  purity 
of  his  Latin.  He  was  nicknamed  Burbuleius  (after  an  actor) 
from  the  way  in  which  he  moved  bis  body  while  speaking. 

Orelli,  OnamastUim  to  Cicero;  Florus  iii.  4;  Eutropius  vi.  3; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  14,  5;  Quintilian,  Instii.,  vi.  3,  76;  Eiio  Cassius 
xxxviii.  16. 

His  son,  Gaids  Scubonius  Cdbio,  was  first  a  supporter  of 
Pompey,  but  after  his  tribuoeship  (50  B.C.)  went  over  to  Caesar, 
by  whom  he  was  said  to  have  been  bribed.  But,  while  breaking 
off  relations  with  Pompey,  Curio  desired  to  keep  up  the  ^pear- 
ance  of  impartiality.  When  it  was  demanded  that  Caesar  should 
lay  down  his  imperium  before  entering  Rome,  Curio  proposed 


that  Pompey  should  do  the  same,  adding  Uiat,  If  the  rivals 
refused  to  do  so,  they  ought  both  to  be  dedared  public  enemies. 
His  prc^wsal  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  but  a  report  having 
spread  that  Caesar  was  on  the  way  to  attack  Rome,  the  consuls 
called  upon  Pompey  to  undertake  the  command  of  aJl  the  troc^ 
stationed  in  Italy.  Curio's  appeal  to  the  people  to  prevent  the 
levying  of  an  army  by  Pompey  was  disregarded;  whereupon, 
feeUng  himself  in  danger,  he  fled  to  Ravenna  to  Caesar.  He  was 
commissioned  by  Caesar,  who  was  still  unwilling  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  to  take  a  message  to  the  senate.  But  Curio's 
reception  was  so  hostile  that  he  hurriedly  retumed  during  the 
night  to  Caesar.  It  was  now  obvious  that  dvil  war  would  break 
out.  Curio  collected  troops  in  Umbria  and  Etruria  for  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  to  Sicily  as  propraetor  in  49.  After  having  fought 
with  considerable  success  there  against  the  Pompdans,  Curio 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia.  Curio,  although  a  man  of  profligate  character, 
possessed  conspicuous  ability,  and  was  a  distinguished  orator. 
In  spite  of  his  faults,  Cicero,  as  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  tocA 
a  great  interest  in  him  and  did  his  utmost  to  reform  him.  Seven 
of  Cicero's  letters  (Ad.  Fam.  ii.  1-7)  are  addressed  to  him.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Curio's  behaviour  in  regard  to  the  laying 
down  of  the  imperium  by  Caesar  and  Pompey  in  great  measure 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  dvil  war.  llie  first  amphitheatre 
in  Rome  was  erected  by  bim  (50),  for  the  celebration  of  the 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  father. 
Orelli.  Onomtulicm^  to  Cicero;    Livy,  E^  109,  110;    Caeur, 


CURITTBA  (also  Coxityba  and  Cusitiba),  capital  of  the  state 
of  Parani,  Brazil,- situated  on  an  elevated  plateau  (3916  ft. 
above  sea-levd)  68  m.  W.  of  its  seaport  Paranagu&,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  railway  remarkable  for  the  engineering 
difficulties  overcome  and  for  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which 
it  passes.  Pop.  (1890)  12,694;  of  the  municipality,  34,553. 
There  is  a  large  foreign  dement  in  the  population,  the  Germans 
preponderating.  The  dty  has  a  temperate,  healthy  dimate, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  charming  campo  country,  which,  however, 
is  less  fertile  than  the  forested  river  valleys.  Mat6  is  the  principal 
export. 

CURLEW  (Fr.  Courlis  or  Corlteu),  a  name  given  to  two  birds, 
of  whose  cry  it  is  an  imitation,  both  belonging  to  the  group 
titnicolae,  but  possessing  very  different  habits  and  features. 

I.  The  long-bilfed  curlew,  or  simply  curlew  of  moat  British 
writers,  the  Nwnenius  arguata  of  ornithologists,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  family  SaAopactdae,  or  snipes  and  allied  forms. 
It  is  common  on  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  most 
parts  of  Europe,  seeking  the  heaths  and  moors  of  the  interior 
and  more  northern  countries  in  the  breeding-season,  where  tt 
lays  its  four  brownish-green  eggs,  suffused  with  dnnanxm 
markings,  in  on  artless  nest  oa  the  ground.  In  England  it  has 
been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Cornwall  and  in  the  counties  of 
Devon,  Dorset,  Salop,  and  Derby — though  sparin^y.  In  York- 
shire it  is  m^e  numerous,  and  thence  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Scotiand,  as  well  as  throughout  Irdand,  it  is,  under  the  name  of 
whaup,  familiar  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  traverse  the  wild 
and  desolate  tracts  that  best  suit  its  habits.  So  soon  as  the  young 
are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  both  they  and  their  parents 
resort  to  the  sea-shore  or  mouths  of  rivers,  from  the  muddy 
fiats  of  which  they  at  tow  tide  obtain  thdr  hving,  and,  though 
almost  beyond  any  other  birds  wary  of  approach,  form  an  object 
of  pursuit  to  numerous  gunners.  While  leading  this  littoral  life 
the  food  of  the  curiew  seems  to  consist  of  almost  any  thing  edible 
that  presents  itsdf.  It  industriously  probes  the  mud  or  sand  in 
quest  of  the  worms  that  lurk  therein,  and  is  also  active  in  seeking 
for  such  crustaceans  and  molluscs  as  can  be  picked  up  on  tlu 
surface,  while  vegetable  matter  as  well  has  been  found  in  its 
stomach.  During  its  summer-sojourn  on  the  moorlands  insects 
and  berries,  when  they  are  ripe,  enter  largely  into  its  diet.  Id 
bulk  the  curlew  is  not  less  than  a  crow,  but  it  looks  larger  still 
from  its  long  legs,  wings  and  neck.  Its  bill,  from  5  to  7  in.  in 
length,   and   terminating  in  the   delicate   nervous  appuatus 
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common  U  all  lAida  of  its  family,  b  especially  its  most  lemark- 
able  feature.  Its  plumage  above  is  of  a  drab  colour,  streaked 
aod  mottled  with  very  dark  brown;  beneath  it  is  white,  while 
the  flight-quills  are  of  a  brownish  black. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  curlew,  but  smaller  aad  with  a  more 
northern  range,  is  the  wMmbrel  (N.  fhaeopiit),  called  in  some 
parts  jack-curlew,  from  its  small  size;  May-fowl,  from  the 
month  in  i^ich  it  usually  arrives;  and  titterel,  from  one  of  its 
cries.'  This  so  much  resembles  the  former  in  habit  and  appear- 
ance that  no  further  details  need  be  given  of  it.  lo  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  occura  a  third  species  (JV. 
Itnuirajtris).  Some  fifteen  other  speciea,  or  more,  have  been 
described,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  number  is  too  great.  The 
genus  Ifumenius  b  almost  cosmopolitan.  In  North  America 
three  very  easily  recogniaed  species  are  foiud — the  first  IN. 
iongiroilris)  closely  agreeing  with  the  European  curlew,  but 
larger  and  with  a  longer  bill;  the  second  (N.  hudstmicits)  repre- 
senting  the  British  wHmbrel;  and  the  third  (ilT.  bortalis), 
which  has  several  times  found  its  way  to  Britain,  very  much  less 
in  siu — indeed  the  smallest  of  the  genus.  All  these  essentially 
agree  with  the  species  of  the  Old  World  in  habit;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  American  birds  can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  rufous  colouring  of  their  axillary  feathers — a  feature  which 
is  also  presented  by  the  American  godwits  {Limosd). 

2.  The  curlew  of  inlanders,  or  stone-curiew — called  also,  by 
some  writers,  from  its  stronghold  in  England,  the  Norfolk  plover, 
and  sometimes  the  thick-knee — ^is  usually  classed  among  the 
Ckaradriidae,  but  it  ofiecs  several  renttrkable  diSeienccs  from 
the  more  normal  plovers.  It  is  the  Charadriiu  oedicnemus  of 
Linnaeus,  the  C.  scolopax  of  Sam.  Gott],  Gmelin,  and  the  Oedi- 
enemus  Cretans  of  K.  J.  Temminck.  With  much  the  same  cry 
as  that  of  the  Numtmi,  only  uttered  in  a  far  sweeter  tone,  it  is 
as  fully  entitled  to  the  name  of  curlew  as  the  bird  most  commonly 
so  called.  In  England  it  is  almost  solely  a  summer  visitor, 
though  an  example  will  occasionally  linger  throughout  a  mild 
winter;  and  b  one  of  the  few  birtb  whose  dbtiibutjon  b  affected 
by  geological  formation,  since  it  is  nearly  limited  to  the  chalk- 
country^— the  (q>en  spaces  of  which  it  haunts,  and  its  numbers 
have  ot  late  years  been  sensibly  diminbhed  by  their  inclosure. 
The  most  barren  spots  in  these  dbtricts,  even  where  but  a  super- 
fidat  coating  of  light  sand  and  a  thin  growth  of  turi  scarcely 
hide  the  chaJk  below,  supply  its  needs;  though  at  night  (and  it 
chiefly  feeds  by  rtight)  it  resorts  to  moister  and  more  fertile 
I^aces.  Its  iood  consists  trf  snaib,  coleopterous  insects,  and 
earth-worms,  Imt  larger  prey,  BSainouseorafrog,b  not  rejected. 
Without  maidng  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  nest,  it  lays  its  two 
eggs  on  a  level  spot,  a  bare  fallow  being  often  chosen.  These  are 
not  very  large,  and  in  colour  so  closely  resemble  the  sandy,  flint' 
strewn  surface  that  their  detection  except  by  a  practised  eye 
b  difficult.  Hie  bird,  too,  trusts  much  to  its  own  drab  colouring 
to  elude  observation,  and,  on  being  dbturbed,  will  frequently  run 
for  a  considerable  distance  and  then  squat  with  outstretched 
neck  so  as  to  become  almost  invisible.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be 
closely  approached,  and  its  large  golden  eye,  if  it  do  not  pass  for 
a  tuft  of  yellow  lichen,  is  perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
searcher.  As  autumn  advances  the  stooe-curlew  gathers  in 
large  flocks,  and  then  b  as  wary  as  its  namesake.  Towards 
October  these  take  their  departure,  and  their  survivors  return, 
often  with  wonderful  constancy,  to  tbeir  beloved  haunts.  In 
size  thb  species  exceeds  any  other  European  plover,  and  looks 
even  still  larger  than  it  is.  The  biD  b  short,  blunt,  and  stout; 
the  head  large,  broad,  and  flat  at  the  top;  the  wings  and  legs 
Itmg — the  latter  presenting  the  peculiarity  of  a  smgular  enlarge- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus,  whence  the  names  Oedi- 
enemtu  and  Thiti-knee  have  been  conferred.  The  toes  are  short 
and  fleshy,  and  the  hind-toe  b  wanting.  Thb  bird  seems  to  have 
been  an  eqtecial  favourite  with  Gilbert  White,  in  whose  classical 
writings  mention  of  it  b  often  made.  Its  range  extends  to  North 
Africa  and  India.     Five  other  species  of  Oedicntmus  from  Africa 

'  The  name  spowe  (cf.  Icelandic  SpiC)  also  seems  to  have  been 
anciently  given  to  this  bird   (see   Stevenson's   Birds  of  Norfolk, 


have  also  been  described  as  distinct.  AuatialiB  possesses  a  very 
dbtinct  speciea  (O.  gfaUarius),  and  the  genus  has  two  members 
in  the  Neotropical  Region  (0.  biilriatut  and  O.  sHpereiiiaris). 
An  exaggerated  form  of  Oedicnemus  b  found  in  Aaaats,  of  which 
two  species  have  been  described,  one  (.4.  rtcvrvirotlrii)itwa  the 
Indian,  and  the  other  {A.  mapareMtrit)  from  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Australian  region.  (A.  N.) 

CDRLIHG,  THOMAS  BUZARD  (i8it-i88S),  British  surgeon, 
was  bom  in  London  in  iSii.  Through  hb  uncle,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  he  became  assbtftn t-Burge<«  to  the  London  hospital  in 
1833,  becoming  fuU  surgeon  in  1849.  After  filling  othN  im- 
portant posts  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  be  was  appointed 
president  in  1873.  In  1843  he  won  the  Jacksonian  prize  for  hia 
investigations  on  tetanus;  and  be  became  famous  for  hb  skill 
in  treating  diseases  of  the  testes  and  rectum,  hb  published  works 
on  which  went  through  many  editions.  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
March  18S8. 

CDRLIHG,  a  game  in  which  the  players  throw  large  rounded 
stones  upon  a  rink  or  channel  of  ice,  towards  a  mark  called  the 
tee.  Where  the  game  originated  b  not  precisely  known;  but  it 
has  been  popular  in  Scotland  for  three  centuries  at  least.  Some 
writers,  looking  to  the  name  and  technical  terms  of  the  game, 
trace  its  invention  to  the  Netherlands;  thus  "  curl  "  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Ger.  jhKiwn/,  a  game;  "tee"  from  the 
Teutonic  ligken,  to  point  out;  "  bonspiel,"  a  dbtrict  curling 
competition,  from  the  Belgic  bvKnt,  a  dbtrict,  and  spd,  play; 
the  further  supposition  that  "  rink  "  is  merely  a  modificaticm  of 
the  Saxon  krink,  a  strong  man,  seems  scarcety  tenable.  Curling 
is  called  "  kuting  "  in  some  parts  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire, 
and  very  much  resembles  quoiting  on  the  ice,  so  that  the  name 
may  have  some  connexion  with  the  Dutch  coeU,  a  quoit ;  while 
Comelb  Kiliaan  (1538-1607)  in  his  Teutonic  Dictionary  gives 
the  term  khuyten  as  meaning  a  pastime  in  which  large  globes  of 
stone  like  the  quoit  or  discus  are  thrown  upon  ice.  Possibly 
some  of  the  Flemish  merchants  who  settled  in  Scotland  towards 
the  close  of  the  i6th  century  may  have  brought  the  game  to  the 
country.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  theory  that  assigns 
to  it  a  far-away  origin,  we  find  no  early  mention  of  it  in  the 
literature  of  the  continent;  while  Camden,  when  describing  the 
Orkney  Islands  in  1607,  tells  us  that  oneof  them  supplies  "  plenty 
of  excellent  stones  for  the  game  called  curling  ";  and  incidental 
references  to  it  as  a  game  played  in  Scotland  are  made  by  several 
autbora  during  the  first  half  of  the  same  century. 

If  the  game  be  not  indigenous  to  Scotland  it  certainly  owes 
its  development  to  that  country,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  has 
come  to  be  the  national  sport.  It  was  played  at  first  with  very 
rude  engines — random  whin  bouldera  fashioned  by  nature  atone, 
or  misshapen  granite  blocks,  bored  through  to  let  in  the 
thumb  of  the  player,  having  been  the  primitive  channel  stones. 
In  course  of  years  the  rough  block  was  superseded  by  a  sym- 
metrical object  usually  made  of  whinstone  or  granite,  beautifully 
rounded,  brilliantly  polished,  and  supplied  with  a  convenient 
handle. 

Although  curling  boasts  a  literature  of  its  own  and  songs  in- 
numerable, yet  it  has  received  but  the  scantiest  notice  from  such 
important  Scottbh  writers  as  Scott  and  Bums,  or  from  con- 
temporary literature  in  general.  In  r834  an  "  Amateur  Curling 
Chib  of  Scotland  "  was  formed,  but  this  "  mutual  admiration 
amateur  society  came  to  nothmg,  as  might  be  expected."  Far 
more  businesslike  were  the  methods  of  the  men  who  set  afoot  the 
"  Grand  Caledonian  Curling  Club,"  which  began  its  exbtenco 
on  the  >  5th  of  November  rS^S,  and  which,  under  its  present  title 
of  "  The  Royal  Caledoiuan  Curling  Club,"  b  regarded  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  as  the  mother-dub  and  legislative  body,  even  in 
Canada,  where,  however,  curling  conditions  diflfer  widely  from 
those  of  Scotland;  devoti<m  to  the  mother-dub  does  not  by  any 
means  imply  submission.  Startingwitb  s8  allied  dubs  the  Royal 
Club  grew  so  rapidly  that  there  were  500  such  in  1880  and  720 
in  1903.  It  Was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  that 
a  body  of  Scottish  curlers  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States 
in  the  winter  of  1903-1903,  and,  while  a  slight  margin  of  victory 
remained  with  the  home  players  under  tfaeir-own  climatic  con- 
tizccbyLaOOQiC 
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(Btions,  the  vfalt  did  much  to  bring  togetber  the  lovers  of  the 
game  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  l^e  assumption  of  the  title 
"  Royal  "  in  place  of  "■  Grand  "  was  due  to  the  vibit  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  prince  consort  to  Scotland  in  1841,  Mi  which 
OccasioA  they  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  game  on 
the  polished  floor  of  the  drawing-Toom  in  the  Palace  of  Scone; 
and  theprince  consort,  who  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  curling- 
stonfeS,  consented  to  become  patron  of  Che  Club.  On  his  dtath  he 
was- succeeded  by  the  prince  6i  Wales,  who,  as  Edward  VII., 
MiS  continued  his  patronage.  The  Club's  main  duties  are  to 
futthertbeinterestsof  thegame,torert9e  the  laws  and  to  arrange 
tbe  inqwrtant  matches,  especially  the  grand  match,  played 
Minually  between  the  Scottish  dubs  north  df  the  Forth  k  Clyde 
Canal  and  thesesoutbof  it.  In  tlie  first  of  these  matches  (1S47) 
only  twelve  "  rinks  "  were  [Aayed;  in  1903  there  were  no  fewer 
than  386.  During'this  time  the  southern  clubs  were  usually 
victorious.  Curlers  claim  to  be  a  united  brotherhood  withiii 
whicbpeerBndpeasantareequa]"ontlheice."  Totheaanieend 
the  laws  of  the  club  are  framed  with  s  due  regard  to  eoonomy, 
not  forgetting  cOnvrvWity  in  the  matter  of  "  beef  and  gicens," 
the  curler's  traditienBl  dish,  washed  <k>wn  with  whislcy.  A 
fwrmal  fibemasomiy  Exists  among  curten,  who  must  be  initiated 
ioto:  the  my^iies  and  instructed  in  the  grip,  password  and 
ceremony,  being  liable  at  any  mmnent  to  be  examined  in  these 
essentials  and  fined  for  lapses  of  memory.  'Betting,  excepting 
for  the  smallest  stakes,  is  discountenanced. ' 

Gtotiary.-~At  cuHiiig  has  b  language -which  cont»infl  many  curioua 
terms,  puziliilK  t«:  tte  munitiatea,  the  En^^uh  equivalents  oC  somB 
o(  them  are  here  givea.  Saugh  ice,  rough  or  soft  ice.  Bias  a  slope 
on  the  ice.  Boardhead  (also  house  or  parish),  the  targe  circle  round 
the  tee.  Brmspiel,  a  match  between'two  clubs.  Break  an  egg  an  a 
jfort*,  touch  it  very  slightly.  Broughs,  the  small  circles  round  the 
tee.  Chipftinz,  striking  a  stone  of  which  a  small  pajrt  c^  be  seen. 
Core,  old  iiame  for  rinL  Ciruie  or  kowe,  a  besom  made  of  broom- 
twi£s.  praw,  to  play  gently.  Drive,  to  play  hard.  Drug  ice,  soft 
bad  ice.  Fill  the  part,  to  Mock  the  interval  between  two  stones. 
Gogiet,  tee.  Guard,  a  stone  that  Co\<e(is  and  protects  another. 
Uock,  a-holjowbut  ia  tbc  icefpf  the  player's,  foot,  used  in  place.of  ~ 


J ;  same.     Lie  shot,   the  stone  resting 

Mar,  to  interfere  with  a  stone  while  running.  Out-Turn,  to  make  the 
stone  twist  to  the  left.  Iti-Tum,  to  make  one  turn  to  the  right. 
Out-wick,  to  strikes  stone  on  the  edgie  so  as  to  drive  h  towards  the 
tee^  PaUid,  a  stone^that  lies  on  the  tee.  PUtyeock,  tjb«  oldest;  (wm 
of  curling- stone.  Raise,  to  drive  a  "  friendly  '  stone  nearer  the  tec. 
Rebut,  to  deliver  the  stone  with  great  force,  so  as  to  scatter  the  atones 
on  the  boardhead.  Red  the  ice,  clear  away  the  opponents'  stones. 
Rinit,  the  spate  in  witich  the  same  is  playi^d  r  also  the  members  of  a 
side.  Soi<,  the  under  part  of  the  stone;  also  to  deliver-  the  stone. 
Soop,  to  sweep.  Souter,  to  win  without  allowing  the  opponents  to 
score  at  all :  a  term  derived  from  a  famous  team  of  cobblers  (souters) 
of  Lochmaben,  whose  opponents  seldom  or  never  scored  a  point. 
Spiel,  a  match  between  members  of  the  same  club.  Spend  the  stone, 
to  waste  a  shot  by  playing  wide  intentionally.  Stttg,  a  fluke.  Tee, 
the  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  boardhead, against  which  it  is  thecurler's 
object  to  lay  the  stone.  The  tee  may  beany  kind  of  a  mark;  a  Email 
iron  plate  With  a  spike  in  it  ia  often  used.  Totee,  tee.  Tramp, 
erampit,  trigger  or  Irieker,  an  iron  plate  fitted  with  spikes  wtiich  the 
player  staads  upon  to'deliver  the  stone.  Wittyr,  tae. 
-  Tk*  Rink  and  Impiemtnis. -^The  rink  ia  marked  out  in  tbc  ice, 
which  should  be  very  hard  and  smooth,  in  curling  language 
"  keen  and  clear."  To  keep  it  swept  every  curler  carries  a  broom, 
sometimes  a  mere  bundle  of  brooOi-twigs,  more  often  an  ordinary 
housemaid's  broom.  Good  "  sooping,"  or  sweeping,  is  part  of 
the  euricr's  art,  and  is  performed  subject  to  strict  rules  and  imdcr 
the  direction  of  the  skip,  or  c^tain;  its  importance  lying  in  the 
fact  that  the  progress  of  a  stone  is  retardedby  the  ice-dust  caused 
by  the  play,  the  sweeping  of  which  in  front  of  a  running  stone 
ooDsequently  proloilgs  its  course.  Apart  from  .the  broom  and 
Ihe  craiapit,  the  "  roarin'  gome,"  as  curlers  love  to  call  it, 
requires  no  further  implement  than  the  stone,  a  flattened, 
pc^hed  disk,  fitted  with  a  handle.  In  weight  it  must  not 
exceed  44  lb,  35  to  40  lb  being  usual.  It  must  not  exceed  36  in. 
in  circumference  or  be  less  in  height  than  one-eighth  of  the 
circumference.     The  two  flat  sides,  or  soles,  are  so  shaped  that 


oite  is  serviceaUe  for  keen  ice  and  the  other  for  ice  that  Je  soft, 
rough  or  "  baugh."  Tbt  handle  can  be  fitted  to  either  sMe;  as 
the  case  demands.  The  cost  of  a  pair  of  stones  is  not  less  than 
£a,  generally  more.  In  the  intensecold  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  iron  is  found  more  serviceable  than  stone,  and  the  irtms 
wrigh  from  60  to  70  ft.  Even  these  are  light  compared  with  the 
earlier  rough  boulder-atones,  some  of  which  weighed  over  i  rs  lb, 
although  the  very  early  ones  were  much  lighter.  The  modem 
atone  took  shape  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The 
andent  stones  bad  no  bandies,  but  notches  were  bewn-  in 
them  for  fiitger  and  tfatmib,  and,  as  their  wel^t  vaikd  from 
5  to  35  Ih,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  thrown  after  the 
manner  of  qnoits.  Channel -stones,  stones  rounded  by  tbe 
action  of  water  in  a  river-bed,  were  the  favourites,  w4iite  the  shape 
was  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  oUong  and  triangular' stones 
having  been  common.  Tbe  soles  Were  artjfldatly  flattened. 
During  the  next  period  we  find  the  heavy  boulder^tones,  un- 
hewn blocks  fitted  with  handles  and  profaaMy  used  at  shorter 
distances,  70  or  80  lb  being  no  uncommon  weight.  The  rounded 
stone,  made  on  sdentiSc  principles,  did  not  appear  until  about 
1800.  Even  then  it  was  oi  all  shapes'and  sizes,  with  and  withcmt 
handles,  and  not  uncommonly  made  of  wobd.  Tiit  stones  of 
to-day  are'  named  after  the  places  lii  whkb  Ibey  are  quarried, 
Ailsa  CraigG,  Bvmocks,  Caraphalni  Reds  and  Ctawfordjdhns 
being-some  of  the  beM-known  varieties.  The  stosea  are  quarried 
and  never  blasted,  as  the  shock  of  the  explosiat)  is  i^it  to  stnnn 
or  split  the  rock. 

The  <^HMe.'^-Curilng  is  practically  bowk  played  on  the  ice, 
the  place  a!  the  "  jack  "  being  taken  by-a  fixed' mark,  as  ah 
quoits,  called  the  tee,  to  which  the  curler  aims  Ids  stone;  every 
stone  that  finally  libs  nearer  tluui  any- of  the  oiqNicing  »too«B 
counting  a  point  or  "  shot."  As  each  »de  baafonr  players,  eadi 
playing  two  stxmes,  it  is  possible. for  one  side  10  scweeigfat  faints 
at  a  "  head  "  oc  inningsj  but  in  practice  it  is  found,  wiser; 'Wfaan 
a  good  shot  has  been  made,  to  ^y  some  or  all  following  stones 
to  such  positions  as  will  prevent  (^posing  Stones  from  distui4>ing 
tbe  stone  lying  near  the  tee.  Stones  thus  placed  are!  called 
"  guards."  Strsto^c  matters  like  this  are  deciiled  by  the  Aip, 
or  captain,  of  the  rink,  who  plays  last,  andwho  is  an  autocrat 
vbcae  will'  is  law.  The  "  lead,"  or  first  player,  is  expectcti  IA 
play  quietly  up  the  rink,  leaving  his  stone  as  dose  to  the  tee. as 
possible,  but  on  no  accoimt  beyond  it.  He  is  fallowed  >by  Che 
"lead  "  of  tiieotherside^  who,  instructed  fay  his  skip;  wiUefthiir 
try  to  drive  away  the  first  stosie,  if  well  placed,  or  piit  his  own 
stone  in  a  better  position.  When  tile  skip's  turn  comes  he  ia 
''  skipped,"  or  diHxted,  by  another  player,  appointed  by  himself, 
usuaUy  the  third  player.  When  all  sixteen  stones  have  bcsn 
ddivicred  the  players  cross  over,  the  scores  are  counted,  and  the 
game  proceeds  from  the  other. end  of  the  rink;  If  a  stetw  faib 
to  cross  the  "hog-score"  it  is  a  "hog"  and  is  removed  from 
the  rink,  unless  ft  has  struck  another  stone  in  positiDn.  St<mcs 
that  pass  the  back-score  or  touch  tbe  sweptsnow  on  oither  side 
are  also  removed.  By  a  cleverly  imparted  twist  astooe  may  be 
made  to  curve  round  a  guard  and  either  drive  away  an  opposing 
winner  or  find  a  favourable  lie  for  itself.  This,  .the  eqnivitlent 
of  "  bias  "  in  the  gam«  of  bowls,  is  the  height  of  scientific  play. 
Ifthosituationseemsdesperateavery  hard  throw,  a,"  thusderin' 
cast,"  may  succeed  in  clearing  away  the  opponents'  stones  from 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  tee.  Different  methods. ore  adopted 
in  delivering  the  stone,  but  in  all  of  Lhem  a  firm  stand  should 
be  taken  on  the  crampU,  and  the  stone  swung,  eithec  quietly ,  or, 
if  the  skip  calls  Im  a  "  thunderin'  cast,"  vigorously;  but  caK 
must  be  token  to  avoid  striking  tbe  ice  with  the  -stone  so  as  to 
crack  or  "  star  "  the  ice.  All  matches  are  for  a  cKtaln  number 
of  "  beads  "  or  of  points,  or  for  all  that  can  be  made  witiun  a 
certain  time  limit,  as  may  be  agreed. 

Abridged  Rwfcj.— Tees  shall  be  58  yds.  apart,  and  with  the  teeas 
centre  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  7  ft.  shall  be  drawn.  In  aUcnment 
with  the  tees,  lines,  to  be  called  Central  Lines,  are  drawn  fromlhe  tees 
to  points  4  yds.  behind  each  tee,  and  at  these  points  Foot  Scores 
tB  10.  lone  shall  be  drawn  at  right  angles,  on  which,  at  6  in.;  from 
Central  Line,  the  heel  of  the  Crampit  shall  be  placed.  All  matches 
shall  be  of  a  certain  number  of  heads,  or  shots,  or  by  time,  as  agreed* 
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Every  rink  of  players  shall  be  CQmpcwed  of  four  a  side.    No  shoes 

Tbe  akipB  Opposing  each  other  shall  settle  by  tot,  or  in  any  other 
way  they  may  agree  upon,  which  party  shall  lead  .at  the  first  bead, 
after  whidi  the  winning  party  shall  do  so. 

All  curling  stones  shaU  be  of  a  circular  shape.     No  stone  shall  be 


No  stone,  or  side  of  a  stone,  shall  l)e  chaoged  aftec  a  nuudi  has 
been  begun,  or  during  its  continuaiKe,  unless  by  consent. 

Should  a  atone  happen  to  be  broken,  the  largest  fragment  shall  be 
considered  in  the  game  for  that  end— the  ^ayer  beiiig  entitled  after- 
wards to  use  anotber  stone  or  another  pair. 

If  a  played  stone  rolls  over,  or  stops,  on  its  side  or  top,  it  shall 
be  put  off^the  ice.  Should  the  handle,  quit  the  stone  in  delivery, 
the  player  tnuat  keep  hold  of  it,  otherwise  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
rej^ay  the  shot. 

Players,  during  the  Course  of  each  end,  to  be  arranged  along  the 
sides  of  the  rink,  anywhere  skips  may  direct ;  aod  no  pony,  extept 
when  sweeping  according  to  rule,  shall  go  upon  the  middle  of  (he 
rink,  or  cross  it,  under  any  pretence  whatever.     Skips  alone  to  stand 


at  or  about  the  tee— that  of  the  playing  party  having  the  choice  of 

_i —  J. -J  _„.  »-  u.  obstructed^by  the  — ^— 

d  play  out  4' 

.  .,-.--.  its  progress,  and  re. _,  .    , 

inistake  not  be  discovered  till  the  stone  be  at  rest,  or  has  struck 


plagct  ttnd  not  to  be  obstructed^by  tbe  other. 

If  a  ola.ver  should  play  out  of  turn,  the  stOBCiSO  played  nay 
o  its  progress,  and  retui^i^  ^o  the  i^yer.  Should  the 
be  discovered  till  the  stone  be  at  rest,  or  has  struck 
ne,  the  opposite  skip  shaW  have  the  option  of  adding 
one  ro  nis  score,  allowing  the  game  to  proceed,  or  declaring  the 
«nd  nuU  and  void.  But  ila  stone  be  played  before  tlie  mistake  has 
becQ  discovered,  the  head  must  be  fijiiebea  as  if  it  bad  been  pn)per|y 
played  from  the  beginning. 

The  sweeping  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
skips.  The  player's  party  may  sweep  the  ice  anywhere  from  the 
CBiitTV  line  to  toe  tee,  and  behind  it, — the  advene  party  having 
liberty  to-  sweep  bcjiiiid  the  tee,  and  in  froat  of  any  of  their  own 
stones  when  moved  by  another,  and  tilt  at  rest.  Skips  to  have  full 
liberty  to  clean  and  sweep  the  ice  behirid  the  tee  at  any  time,  except 
when  a  player  is  being  directed  by  his  skip. 

If  in  sweeping  or  otfaerwise.  Anitaiing  stone  be  marred  by  any 
of. the  party  towhichit  belongs,  it  may.  at  the  optiom  of  the  Opposite 
skip,  be  put  off  the  ice ;   if  by  any  of  the  adverse  party,  it  may  be 

S laced  where  the  sidp  of  the  party  to  which  it  belongs  shall  direct. 
"  otherwise  itiarred,  it  shall  be  replayed. 

Evary  jiayer  to  be  ready  to  play  when  hla  turn  conies,  ahd  not 
to  take  jntxe  than  a  reasotubie  lime  to  (Any.  ShouM  he  play,  a 
Wrong  stone,  any  of  the  players  may  atop  it  while  running;  but  if 
not  stopped  till  at  rest,  the  one  which  ought  to  have  been  played 
bhdil  be  placed  instead,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  opposing  skip. 

No  measuring  id  shots  alUvwable  previous  Co  the  termination 
of  tbe  end,     Disputed  eh^ns  to  be  devenBLeed  by  the  skipsr  or,  if 


5  to  be  taken 

from  the  centre  of  the  tee,  to  that  part  of  the  stone  which  is  ticarest 
it).  No  tXone  shall  be  consldened  without  a  circle,  or  oitH  a  lihe, 
unlvu  it  dear  it; — aadin  every  case^  this  is  to  be. determined  by 
placing  a  square  on  the  ice,  at  the  circle  or  line. 

Skips  shall  have  the  exclusive  regulation  and  direction  of  the 
tatne'  for  their  respective  parties,  and  may  play  last  stone,  or  in 
wtUnpartof  ittlieyplaaie;  andiivhcn  tbeirtum  toplay  coniee.'lhcy 
may  nameioije  of  their  party  to  takecharge  for  them. 

If  aay  player  shall  speak  to,  taunt  or  .interrupt  another,  not 
being  of  his  own  party,  while  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  stoncj  pne 
shot  shall  be  added  to  the  score  of  the  party  so  interrupted. 
■  If  from  any  change  of  weathef  after  6  match  has  been  begun, 
ocfmm  any  other  reasonable  cause,  one- party  shall  dcare  tashortett 
'"■'  --'-  —  '-  chaitge  to  anoth^  one,  and,  if  the  two  ski| " 


■hall  be  changed,  and  his  decision  shall  be  linal. 

See  Annual  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Curling  Club,  Edinburgh. 
'  CORLL,  EDMUND,  (1675-1747),  English  bookseller,  was  bom 
in  ^675  in  the  west  of  EnglaiicL  His  patents-  were  in  bmnble 
circi^pistances.  After  bejng  appirnticed  to  .an  Exeter  bookseller 
he  came  to  London  and  started  business  on  his  own  account, 
advertising  himself  by  a  system  of  newspaper  quarrels.  His 
connexion  with  the  anonymously' published  Court  Poems  in  1716 
led  to  Lbe  long  quarrel  ,wiUi  Pope,  who  took  his  revenge  by 
immortalising  f^urll  in  the  Dunciad.  CutU  became  notoiion^ 
for  hb  indecent  publications,  so  much  so  that  "  Curlicism  "  was 
regarded  as  a  synonym  for  literary  indecency,  in  1 716  and  again 
in  1731  he  had  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House. of  Lords  for 
publishing  matter  concerning  its  members.  In  1725  he  was  cot»- 
victed  ofpublishing  obscene  books,  andfined  in  i728£orjiubi)shing 
The  Nun  itt  her  Smock  and  De  UsuFlagrorum,-whiiehiBi{einoriet 


cf  John  Ker  ^  .Kfrtfawf  cost  him  an  hoUr  in  the  pillory.  When 
Curil  in  1735  announced  the  forthcoming  publication  of  "  Mf 
Pope's  LUsrory  Contspon^^nu,"  hia  Stock,  at  Fope'&  ilutigation, 
wasaeized.  IthassinccbeenproyedtbattbepublicationwasTeaUy 
instigated  by  Pope,  who  wutted  an  excvse  to  print  his  lettere, 
aslieactuaUydid(i737-t74i).  In  his  forty  years  of  business  Curl] 
published  a  great  .variety  of  books,  of  which  a  very  large  number, 
fortunately,  wse  quite  free  from  "  CurlicismE."  A  list  of .  his 
publications  contains,  indeed,  167  standard  works.  He  died 
on  tbe  nth  ol  Deceii^r  1747. 

For  Curll's  relMions  with  Pope,  sec  the  Li/c  nj  P«pe,  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  English  Men  <rf  Letters  series.  , 

CDRRAQH,  a  level  stretch  of  open  ground  in  Co.  Kildare, 
Ireland,  famous  for  its  lacc'couxse  and  its  military  camp.  It 
has  an  area  of  upwards  of  4800  acres;  and  its  soft  natural 
sward,  which  has  never  been  broken  by  the  plough,  afiords 
excellent  pasture  for  sheep,  prom  the  peculiarity  of  its  herbage, 
the  district  ia  known  jn,  the  neighbourhood  as  "  the  short  grass  "; 
and  the  young  men  of  i^ildare  are  jocularly  distinguished  as 
the  "  boys  of  tbe  short  grass."  The  lajid  is  the  property  of  the 
crown,  which  appoints  a  .special  ofliccr  as  the  rangex  of  the 
Curragh;  but  the  right  of.  paeturage  is  possessed  by  the  land- 
owners of  the  vicinity.  The  oldest . mention  of  the  Cufragh 
occurs  in  the  Liber  Hymnorum  (the  manuscript  of  which  probably 
dates  from  the  10th  century)  in  connexion  witli  St  Bridget, 
who  is  said  to  have  received  a  grant  of  the  district  from  the  king 
of  Leinster,  and  is  popularly  credited,  with  the  honour  of  having 
turned  It  into  a  common.  Itisevident,  however,  that  long  before 
the  days  of  the  saint  tbe  dow^is  of  Kildare  had  afiorded  a  regulaz 
place  of  assembly  for  the  people  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  The 
word  cuirrech,  cognate  with  thg  Lat,  £W.ttu,  signifies  a  race- 
course, and  chariot-races  are  spokep  of  as  taking  place  on  ttie 
Cv^ragh  as  early  as  the  ist  cectiuy  aj).  The  Aenmjt  Colmain 
(Curragh  fair),  also  called  Aenach  Lffi  (tbe  fair  on  the  plain  of 
the  Lifiey),  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tbe  Irish  annals,  and  both 
racing  asd  other  spprts  were  carried  Qp  at  this,  the  principal 
meeting  of  its  kind  in  southern  Ireland,  and  the  plain  appears 
from  time  to  time  as  the  scene  of  hostile  encounters  between  the 
kings  of  Meath,  Leinster  and  OSaly,  In  1234  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  defeated  here  by  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Geoffrey 
de  Itfonte  Marisco;  and  in  I4o6  the  Irish  imder  tbe  prior  1^ 
Connell  were  routed  by  the  English.  In  1789  the  Curragh  waa 
the  great  rendezvous  for  the  volunteers,  and  in  1804  it  saw  ths 
gathering  of  30,000  United  Irishmen.  .  Tbe  camp  wasestablished 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
I  ?,ooo  men.  The  races  are  held  in  April,  June,  September  and 
October. 

See  W.  M.  Menncssy,  in  Proceedings  qf  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  1866. 

CUBAAN,  JOHH  FHILPOT  (1750*1817),  Irish  politician  and 
judge,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  July  1750,  at  Newnsurlcetr  Cork, 
where  his  father,  a  descendant  of  one  of  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
was  seneschal  to  the  manor-court.  He  was  educated  at  Middle- 
tpn,  through  tbe  Idnd  help  of  a. friend,  the  Rev,  Nathaniel  Boysei 
and  at  Trinity.  College,.  Dublin;  and  in  177J,  having  taken  his 
M.A.  degree,  he  entered  the  Mid^e  Temple,  In  1774116  married 
a  lady  who  brought  him  a  small  dowryi  but  the  mairiage  proved 
unhappy,  and  Mis  Curran  finally  eloped  from  her  husband. 
,  In  1 77S  Curtan  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  where  he  very  soon 
obtained  a  practice.  On  his  first  rising  in  court  excessive  nervouB- 
ness  prevented  him  from  even  reeding  distinctly  the  few  w^idB 
of  a  legal  form,  and  when  requested  by  the  judge  to  read  more 
deiarly  be  became  so  agitated  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  proceed. 
But,  hi;  feelings  once  roused,  all  nervousness  disappeared. 
His  effective  and  witty  attack  upon  a  judge  who  had  sneered  at 
his  poverty,  the  success  .with  which  he  prosecuted  a  npbleman.for 
a  disgraceful  assault  upon  a  priest,  the  duel  which  he  fought 
with  one  of  the  witnesses,  for  this  nobleman,  and  other  similar 
expLoiU,  gained  him  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  the  most 
popular  advocate  in  Irekuid. 

In  1783  Curran  was  appointed. king's  counsel;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  to  a  Seatin  thelrish  Hooseof  Commons. 
His  conduct  in  connexion  with  this  affair  di^Jays  his  conduct 
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in  a  most  honourable  li^t;  finding' thftt  he  difiered  radically  in 
politics  from  the  gentleman  horn  whom  he  h&d  received  his  seat, 
he  expended  £1500  in  buying  another  to  replace  that  which  lie 
occupied.  In  his  paiiiamentary  career  Curran  was  throughont 
sincere  and  consistent.  He  spoke  vigorously  on  behalf  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  strenuously  attacked  the  ministerial 
bribery  which  prevailed.  His  declamations  agaiiist  the  govent- 
ment  party  led  him  into  two  duels—the  firet  with  John  Fitz- 
gibbon,  tlien  attorney-general,  (rfterwards  Lord  Clare;  the 
second  with  the  secretary  of  state,  Major  Hobart,  afterwards 
earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  Union  caused  him  the  bitterest 
disappointment;  he  even  talked  of  leaving  Ireland,  either  for 
America  or  for  England. 

Curran's  fame  rests  most  of  all  upon  his  speeches  on  behalf 
of  the  accused  in  the  state  trials  that  were  so  numerous  between 
1794  and  1803;  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  those 
in  defence  of  Hamilton  Rowan,  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  the 
brothers  John  and  Henry  Sheares,  Peter  Flnnerty,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Wolfe  Tone  and  Owen  Kirwan.  Another  of  his 
most  famous  and  characteristic  speeches  is  that  against  the 
marquis  of  Headf  ort ,  who  had  eloped  with  the  wife  of  a  clergyman 
named  Massey.  On  the  arrest  of  Robert  Emmet,  who  had  formed 
an  attachment  to  his  daughter,  Curran  was  himself  under 
suspicion;  but,  on  examination  before  the  privy  council,  nothing 
was  brought  forward  to  implicate  him  in  the  intended  rebellion. 

In  1806,  on  the  death  of  Pitt  and  the  formation  of  the  Fox 
ministry,  Curran  received  the  post  of  master  of  the  rolls,  with  a 
seat  in  the  privy  council,  much  to  his  disappointment,  for  he 
had  desired  a  position  of  greater  political  influence.  For  eight 
years,  however,  he  held  this  office.  He  then  retired  on  a  pension 
of  £3000  ;  and  the  three  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  London,  where  be  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  members 
of  the  society  which  included  Sheridan,  Erskine,  Thomas  Moore, 
and  William  Godwin.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Brompton  on 
the  14th  of  October  1817. 

Curran's  legal  erudition  was  never  profound;  and  though  he 
was  capable  of  the  most  ingenious  pleading,  his  appeal  was 
always  to  the  emotions  of  his  audience.  His  best  speeches  are 
one  fiery  torrent  of  invective,  pathos,  national  feeling  and  wit. 
His  diction  was  lofty  and  sonorous.  Hewas,too,a  most  brilliant 
wit  and  of  wonderful  quickness  in  repartee.  To  his  personal 
presence  he  owed  nothing;  for  he  was  short,  slim  and  boyish- 
looking,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  shrill. 

See  Curran  and  kis  C<mlemp»faHts,  a  most  entertaining  work,  fay 
Charles  Philltpa,  a  personal  friend  of  Curran's  (igiB),  and  the  Life 
of  Curran,  by  bis  eon,  W.  H.  Curran  (1819),  and  with  additions  by 
Dr  Shclton  Mackenzie,  New  York,  1855),  both  of  which  contain 
numerous  samples  of  Curran's  eloquence.  See  also  Curran's  Speeches 
(1805,  1808,  1845J:  Memoirs  of  Curran  by  Wm.  O'Regan  (1817); 
Letters  to  Rev.  H.  Weston  (1819) ;  T.  Moore's  Utmoirs  (1S53). 

CURRANT,  (i)  The  dried  seedless  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the 
grape-vine,  VUis  nnifera,  cultivated  principally  in  Zante, 
Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  and  near  Patras,  in  the  Morca  (see 
Greece),  Currants  were  brought  originally  from  Corinth, 
whence  their  name;  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  they  were 
known  as  raisins  de  Coraunts.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  the  currant- 
vine  is  grown  on  the  sides  of  the  lower  hiib,  or  in  the  valleys, 
the  grape-vine  occupying  the  higher  and  less  open  and  rich 
ground.  Gypseous  marls,  or  calcareous  marls  containing  a 
little  gypsum,  are  preferred  to  limestone  soils,  as  they  allow  of 
deep  [tenetration  of  the  roots  of  the  vines.  The  most  favourable 
situations  are  those  where  a  good  supply  of  water  can  be  obtained 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  plantations.  This  is  carried  oa  from  the 
end  of  October  to  the  close  of  the  year,  after  which  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  "rhe  vines  are  planted  in 
rows  3  or  4  ft.  apart.  Propagation  is  effected  by  grafting  on 
stocks  of  the  grape-vine,  or  by  planting  out  in  spring  the  young, 
vigorous  shoots  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year  from 
old  currant-vines  that  have  been  cut  away  below  the  ground. 
The  grafts  bear  fruit  in  three  years,  the  slips  in  about  double 
that  time.  The  vine  stock  for  grafting  is  cut  down  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  soil;  two  or  three  perpendicular 
Incisions  are  made  near  the  bark  with  a  chisel;  and  into  these 


are  inserted  shoots  of  the  last  year's  growth.  The  engrafted  part 
then  receives  an  application  of  moist  marls,  is  wrapped  ia  leaves 
and  bound  with  rushes,  and  is  covered  vith  earth,  two  or  tbree 
eyes  of  the  shoots  being  left  projecting  above  groimd.  In 
December  the  currant  plantations  are  cleared  of  dead  and  weak 
wood.  In  February  the  branches  are  cut  back,  and  pruned 
of  median  shoots,  which  are  said  to  prevent  the  lateral  ones  pro- 
ceeding from  the  same  bud  froni  bearing  fruit.  In  order  effectu- 
ally to  water  the  trees,  the  earth  round  about  them  is  in  February 
and  March  hoed  up  so  as  to  leave  them  in  a  kind  of  basin,  or  it 
piled  up  against  their  stems.  In  March,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  show,  the  ground  is  thoroughly  turned,  and  if  requisite 
manured,  and  is  then  re-levelled.  By  the  middle  of  April  the 
leaves  are  fully  out,  and  in  June  it  is  necessary  to  break  back 
the  newly-formed  shoots.  The  fruit  b^ns  to  ripen  in  July, 
and  in  the  next  month  the  vintage  takes  place.  At  this  season 
rain  is  greatly  dreaded,  as  it  always  damages  and  may  even 
destroy  the  ripe  fruit.  The  plantations,  which  are  commonly 
much  exposed,  are  watched  by  dogs  and  armed  men.  In  Cepha^ 
Ionia  the  currant-grape  is  said  to  ripen  at  least  a  week  earlier 
than  in  Zante.  Todestroy  theoldium,  a  fungal  pest  that  severely 
injures  the  plantations,  the  vines  are  dusted,  at  the  time  the  fruit 
is  maturing,  with  finely-ground  brimstone.  The  cujrants  when 
sufficiently  ripe  are  gathered  and  placed  on  a  drying  ground, 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  layers  half  an  inch  thick; 
from  time  to  time  they  are  turned  and  swept  into  heaps,  unto  they 
become  entirely  detached  from  stalk.  They  are  then  packed 
in  large  butts  for  exportation.  The  wine  made  from  the  currant- 
grape  is  inferior  in  quality,  but  is  said  to  be  capable  of  much 
improvement.  The  fresh  fruit  is  luscious  and  highly  flavoured, 
but  soon  cloys  the  palate, 

(3)  The  currants  of  British  kitchen -gardens — so  called  from 
a  resemblance  to  the  foregoing — are  the  produce  of  Ribes  nigrum 
and  R.  rubrum,  deciduous  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Kihesiaceae, 
indigenous  to  Britain,  northern  and  central  Europe,  Siberia  and 
Canada.  The  former  species  bears  the  black,  the  latter  the  ted 
currant.  White  currants  are  the  fruit  of  a  cultivated  variety 
of  R.  ruhrum.  Both  red  and  black  currants  are  used  for  making 
tarts  and  pies,  jams,  jellies  and  wine;  the  latter  are  aiso  employed 
in  lozenges,  popularly  supposed  to  be  of  value  in  relieving  a 
sore  throat,  are  occasionally  preserved  in  spirits,  and  in  Russin 
are  fermented  with  honey  to  produce  a  strong  liquor. 

Currants  will  flourish  in  any  fairly  good  soil,  but  to  obtain 
large  crops  and  fine  fruit  a  good  rich  loam  is  desirable;  with  an 
annual dressingoffarmyardmanureorcowdnng, after  the  winter 
pruning,  for  established  trees.  The  plants  are  best  propagated 
by  cutrings,  which  should  consist  of  strong  well-ripened  young 
shoots  taken  off  dose  to  the  old  wood.  These  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wood  is  matured  in  autumn  about 
6in. apart.  Theplantsaregrownwiththebestresultsas  bushes, 
but  may  also  be  trained  against  a  wall  or  trellis.  In  the  matter 
of  pruning  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  red  and  white  currants 
form  their  fruit  buds  on  wood  two  to  tbree  years  old,  and  the 
main  shoots  and  side  branches  may  therefore  be  cut  back.  Black 
currantsontheother  hand  form  fruit  buds  on  the  new  wood  of  the 
previous  year,  hence  the  old  wood  should  be  cut  away  and  the 
young  left. 

The  black  currant  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  mite, 
Pkytofltis  ribis,  which  destroys  the  unopened  buds.  The  buds, 
when  attacked,  recognized  by  their  swollen  appearance,  should 
be  picked  oS  and  burned.  The  attacks  of  the  caterpillars  of 
the  gooseberry  and  other  moths  may  be  met  by  dusting  the 
bushes  with  lime  and  soot  when  the  plants  are  moist  with  dew 
or  after  syringing. 

The  following  forms  are  recommended  for  cultivation; — 
Black:  Lee's  Prolific,  Baldwin's  or  Carter's  Champion  and 
Black  Naples;  Red:  Cherry,  Raby  Castle,  Red  Dutch  and 
Comet;  WkiU:  White  Dutch.  A  kind  of  black  currant  (Ribes 
magellamcum),  bearing  poor  and  acid  fruit,  is  indigenous  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 

CURRICLB  (Lat.  curriculum,  a  small  car),  a  light  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  generally  for  driving  with  two  horses. 
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CVRSIB,  SIB  IKWAU)  (iSis-igoQ),  British  shipowner, 
vas  Ixwn  aX  Greenock  oa  the  I7tli  of  September  1835.  At  a 
very  e«Ttf  age  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  a  shipowner  in 
that  port,  but  at  the  afc  of  eighteen  ieCt  Scotland  for  Liverpool, 
where  shipping  business  ofiered  more  scope.  By  a  fortunate 
chance  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  chief  partner  in  the  newly 
started  Cunard  steamship  line,  who  found  him  a  post  in  that 
company.  In  1849  the  Cunard  Company  started  a  service 
between  Havre  and  Liverpool  to  connect  with  their  transatlantic 
service.  Cunie  was  appointed  Cunard  agent  at  Havre  and  Paris, 
snd  secured  for  his  firm  a  large  share  of  the  freight  traffic  between 
France  and  the  United  SUtes.  AboutiSseheretumed  to  Liver- 
pool, where  till  1863  he  held  an  important  position  at  the  Cunard 
Company's  headquaiteis.  In  1862  he  determined  to  strike  out 
for  himself,  and  leaving  the  Cunard  established  the  "  Castle  " 
line  of  saUing-ships  between  Liverpool  and  Calcutta.  Business 
prospered,  but  in  1864  Currie  found  it  profitable  to  substitute 
London  for  Liverpool  as  the  home  port  of  his  vessels,  and  himself 
settled  in  London.  In  1872  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a 
careful  study  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  development  of 
Cape  Colony  justified  the  starting  of  a  new  line  of  steamers 
between  England  and  South  Africa.  The  result  of  this  decision 
was  the  founding  of  the  successful  Castle  line  of  steamers  (see 
under  Steamship  Lines),  which  after  1876  divided  the  South 
African  mail  contract  with  the  older  Union  line,  and  was  finally 
amalgamated  with  the  latter  under  the  title  Union  Castle  line 
in  1900.  Carrie's  intimate  knowledge  of  South  African  condi- 
tions and  [>ersons  was  on  several  occasions  of  material  service  to 
the  British  government.  His  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Brand, 
thepresidentofwhat  was  Chen  the  OrangeFreeState,  caused  him 
to  be  entrusted  by  the  home  government  with  the  negotiations 
in  the  dispute  concerning  the  ownership  of  the  Kimberley 
diamond-fields,  which  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
He  introduced  the  two  Transvaal  deputations  which  came  to 
England  in  1S77  and  1878  to  protest  against  annexation,  and 
Chough  his  suggestions  for  a  settlement  were  disregarded  by  the 
government  of  lbs  day,  the  terms  on  which  the  Transvaal  was 
jubseqiiently  restored  to  the  Boers  apreed,  in  essentials,  with 
those  he  had  advised.  The  first  news  of  the  disaster  of  Isandhl- 
wanaintbeZuIuWarwasgiven tothehome  government  through 
his  agency.  At  that  time  thwe  was  no  cable  between  England 
and  South  Africa,  and  the  news  was  sent  by  a  Castle  liner  to 
St  Vincent,  and  telegraphed  thence  to  Currie.  At  the  same 
time  by  diverting  his  outWard  mail-boat  then  at  sea  from, its 
ordinary  course  to  St  Vincent,  he  enabled  the  government  to 
telegraph  immediate  instructions  to  that  island  for  conveyance 
thence  by  the  mail,  thus  saving  serious  delay,  and  preventing  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  garrison  at  Eshowc.  The  present 
arrangement  under  which  the  British  admiralty  is  enabled  to 
Utilize  certain  fast  steamers  of  the  mercantile  marine  as  armed 
cruisers  in  war-time  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Currie 
in  1880.  In  the  same  year  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
Liberal  member  for  Perthshire,  but,  though  a  strong  personal 
friend  of  W.E.  Gladstone,  he  was  unable  to  follow  that  statesman 
on  theHnmeRulequestion,  and  from  1885'  to  igoohe  represented 
West  Perthshire  as  a  Unionist.  In  18S1  his  services  in  connexion 
with  the  Zulu  War  were  rewarded  with  knighthood,  and  in  1897 
he  was  created  G.C.M.G.  He  died  at  Sidmouth  on  the  r3th  of 
April  rooo- 

CtntRIE,  JAHGS  (1736-180,0,  Scottish  physician  and  editor 
of  Burns,  son  of  the  minister  of  Kirkpat  rick- Fleming,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, was  born  there  on  the  31st  of  May  1756.  Attracted  by 
the  stories  of  prosperity  in  America  he  went  in  1771  to  Virginia, 
where  he  spent  five  hard  years,  much  of  the  time  in  and  always 
in  unprofitable  commercial  business.  The  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween the  Colonies  and  England  ended  any  further  chance  of 
Success,  and  sailing  for  home  in  the  spring  of  1776  after  many 
delays  he  reached  England  a  year  later.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Study  medldne  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Glasgow  he  settled  at  Liverpool  in  r78o,  where  three  years  later 
he  became  physician  to  the  infirmary.  He  died  at  Sidmouth 
on  the  3i8t  of  August  1805.     Among  other  pamphlets  Currie 


waa  the  author  of  Mtdicai  S^poiU  on  ike  Efectt  »f  Walar,  CM 
and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fevers  and  Febrile  Diseases  (1797); 
which  had  some  influence  in  promoting  the  use  of  CoM  water 
aSusion,  and  contains  the  first  systematic  record  in  English 
of  clinical  observations  with  the  thermometer.  But  he  is 
best  known  for  his  edition  (1800},  long  regarded  as  the 
standard,  of  Robert  Bums,  which  he  undertook  in  behalf  of 
the  family  of  the  poet.  It  contained  an  introductory  criticism 
and  an  essay  on  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry. 

See  the  if emiTfV  by  W.  W.  Currie,  his  eon  (1831). 

CORRT.  (i)  (Through  the  0.  Fr.  correier,  from  Late  Lat. 
conredare,  to  make  ready,  prepare;  a  later  form  of  the  French 
is  courroyer,  and  modern  FtentJi  is  corroyer),  to  dress  a  horse  by 
rubbing  down  and  grooming  with  a  comb;  to  dress  and  prepare 
leather  already  tanned.  The  currier  pares  ofi  roughnesses  and 
inequalities,  makes  the  leather  soft  and  pUable,  and  gives  it  th^ 
necessary  surface  and  colour  (see  Leather).  The  word  "  currier," 
though  early  confused  in  origin  with  "  to  curry,"  is  derived  from 
the  Late  Lat.  coriarius,  a  leather  dresser,  ^om  corium,  bidei 
The  phrase  "to  curry  favour,"  to  flatter  or  cajole,  is  a  ifltH 
century  corruption  of  "  to  curry  favel,"  i.e.  a  diestnut  horse.' 
This  older  phrase  is  an  adaptation  of  an  Old  French  proverbial 
expression  estriiler  fauvel,  and  is  paralleled  in  German  by  the 
similar  den  fahien  Hengst  sireicken.  A  chestnut  or  fallow  horse 
seems  to  have  been  taken  as  tj'pical  of  deceit  and  trickery,  at 
least  since  the  appearance  of  a  French  satirical  beast  romance^ 
the  Roman  iefatnel  (1310),  the  hero  of  which  is  a  counterpart  of 
Reynard  the  Eox  (q.v.). 

(3)  A  name  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  seasoned  dishes, 
especially  those  of  Indian  origin.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Tamil  kari,  a  sauce  or  relish  for  rice.  In  the  East,  where  the 
staple  food  of  the  people  consists  of  a  dish  of  rice,  whcaten  cakes, 
or  some  Other  cereal,  some  kind  of  relish  is  required  to  lend 
attraction  to  this  insipid  food;  and  that  is  the  special  office  of 
curry.  In  India  the  following  are  employed  as  ingredients  In 
curries:  anise,  coriander,  cumin,  mustard  and  poppy  seeds^ 
allspice,  almonds,  assafoetida,  butter  or  ghee,  cardamoms, 
chiQies,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cocoa-nut  and  cocoanut  mUi  and 
oil,  cream  and  curds,  fenugreek,  the  tender  unripe  fruit  ol 
Bttckanania  lancifolia,  cheroonjie  nuts  (the  produce  of  another 
species,  B.  latifolia),  garlic  and  onions,  ginger,  lime']uice\ 
vinegar,  the  leaves  of  Bergera  Keentgii  (the  curry-leaf  tree), 
mace,  mango«s,  nutmeg,  pepper,  saffron,  salt,  tamarinds  and 
turmeric. 

The  cumin  and  coriander  seeds  are  generally  used  roasted.' 
The  Various  materials  are  cleaned,  dried,  ground,  sifted, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  bottled.  In  the  East  the  spiceS  are  ground 
freshly  every  day,  which  gives  the  Indian  curry  its  superiority 
in  flavour  over  dishes  prepared  with  the  curry-powders  of  the 
European  market. 

CTJKSOR,  LUCIDS  PilPlRltJS,  Roman  general,  five  times 
consul  and  twice  dictator.  In  315  he  was  appointed  dictator  to 
carry  on  the  second  Samnite  War.  His  quarrel  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  his  magister  eguUum,  is  well  known.  The 
tatter  had  engaged  the  enemy  against  the  orders  of  Cursor,  b}^ 
whom  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  only  the  intercession  ot 
his  father,  the  senate  and  the  people,  saved  his  life.  Cursor 
treated  his  soldiers  with  such  harshness  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  defeated;  but  after  he  had  regained  the^ 
good-will  by  more  lenient  treatment  and  lavish  promises  of  bpoty, 
they  fought  with  enthusiasm  and  gained  a  complete  victorj': 
After  the  disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  Cursor  to  some  exttnt 
wiped  out  the  disgrace  by  compelling  Luceria  (which  had  re- 
volted) to  surrender.  He  delivered  the  Roman  hostages  who 
were  held!-  in  captivity  in  the  town,  recovered  the  standards 
lost  at  Caudium,  and  made  7000  of  the  enemy  pass  under  the 
yoke.  In  309,  when  the  Samnites  again  rose.  Cursor  was 
appointed  dictator  for  the  second  time,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Longula,  in  honour  of  which  he  celebrated  a  magnlfl* 
cent  trfnmph.  Cursor's  strictness  was  proverbial;  he  waa 
a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength,  while  his  bravery  7v4i> 
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beyond  dilute.'  Ho  was  aurnamcd  Cureor  from  his  BwiftneBs 
of  foot. 

Livy  viii-i  ix-;  Auraliu*  Victor,  Dt  virii  iilustribuf,  iH  Eutro- 
|Hue  ii.  8.  9. , 

RIs  son, of  the  same  name,  also  a  distinguished  general,  com- 
pleted the  subjection  of  Samnium  [273).     He  set  up  a  sun-dial, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus. 
„Livy  X.  39-47 ;   Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  vii.  60. 

CURSOR  UOHDI,  an  English  poem  in  the  Korthem 
dialect  dating  from  the  13th  century.  It  is  a  religious  epic  of 
94,000  lines  "  over-running  "  ttte  htatoty  of  the  world  as  related 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments-     "  Cursur  o  werld  i^ui  a^t 

i't  call,  For  ahnaa^jt  pver-rennes  all."  The  author  explains  in 
lis'  prologue  his  reasons!  for  undertakmg  the  work.  Men  desire 
to  read  old  romances  of  Alexander,  Julius  Caesar,  Greece,  Troy, 
Brut,  Arthur,  of  Tristram,  Sweet  Ysoude  and  others.  But  better 
than  tales  of  love  is  the  story  of  the  Virgio  who  is  man's  best 
lover,  therefore  in  her  honour  he  will  write  this  book,  founded  on 
the  steadfast  ground  of  the  H(^y  Trinity,  He  writes  in  English 
for  the  love  of  Englisli  people  of  merry  England,  so  that  those 
wEto  kiiow  no  French  may  understand.  The  history  is  treated 
under  seven  ages.  The  first  four  include  the  period  from  the 
creation  p[  the  world  to  the  successors  of  Solomon,  the  fifth  deals 
with  Mary  ^d,the  birth  an^  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  sixth  with 
the  lives  of. Christ  and  the  chief  apostles,  and  with  the  finding 
of  the  holy  cross,  and  the  seventh  with  Doomsday.  Four  short 
poems  follow,  more  in  some  MSS.  The  bulk  of  the  poem  is 
written  in  rhyming  couplets  of  short  lines  of  four  accents,  and 
maintains  a  fair  level  throughout.  The  narrative  is  enUvened 
by  many  legends  and  much  entertaining  matter  drawn  from 
various  sources;  and  the  numerous  transcripts  of  it  prove  that 
it  was  a&le  to  hold  its  own  a^inst  profane,  romance. 

The  chief  source^  of  the  compilation  have  been  identified  by 
X)x  Haenisch.  For  the  Old  Testament  history  the  author  draws 
largely  from  the  Sisloria- sdwlaitka  of  Peter  Cgmestor;  for 
the  history  of  tne  Virgin  he  often  translates  literally  from 
W-acc's  £iablisiement  ie  la  fUe  de  la  ctmceptioH  Noire  Dame\ 
the  parables  6f  the  king  and  four  daughters,  and  of  the  castle  of 
liove  and  Grace,  are  taken  from  "  Sent  Robert  bok  "  (i.g,5i6}, 
that  is,  from  the  QhetsUav  d'Amout  of  Robert  Crosseteste,  bbhop 
of  Lincoln';  other  sources  are  thp  apocryphal  gospels  of  Matthew 
and  Nicodemus,  a  southern  English  poem  on  the  Assumption 
of  Our  Lady,  attributed  by  the  writer  of  Cwior  mundi  to 
Edinund  Rich,  of  Pontigny,  the  Vulgate,  the  Leieiida  aurea, 
of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  and  the  De  vita  et  morU  saHctomm 
of  Isidore  of  Seville.  The  original  of  the  section  on  the  in- 
vention of,  the  holy  cross  is  still  tp.seek.  In  its  general  plan 
the  work  is  similar  to  the  Livre  de  sapience  of  Herman  de 
Valenciennes, 

Of  the  author  nothing  u  known.  In  the  Cotton  MS.  Vespasian 
(A  III.)  the  nkme  of  the  owner  William  Cosyn  is  given  (for 
particulars  (rf  this  famQy,,  which  i»mejfti9Djsd  in  Lincotn^^e 
records  as  early  as  1276,  see  l>r  H.  Hupe  in  the  E-E.T.S.  ed, 
of  CwsoT  mundi,  vol.  i.  p.  1*4  *).  The  date  of  the  book  was 
placed  by'Dr  J.A.p.  Murray  ( The  Dialed  ofUie  Souihem  Cowntiet 
efScoSand,  1873,  p.  30)  in. the  last  quarter  of  the  ijtb  century, 
aud  tjie  place  <rf  writing  near  Durham.  Dr  Hupe  (loc.  cil.  p.  186  *) 
give?  ^ood  reasopa  for  believing  that  the  author  was  a  Lincoln- 
shire man,  who  wrote  between  1260  and  1390,  although  the  Cotton 
MS.probabJy  belongs  to  the  late  i4tb  century.  In  the  Gottingen 
MS.  there  are. lines  (,ijogg-iy no)  desiring  the  reader  to  pray 
fQ[  John  of  Lindbergh,  "  that  this  bock  gart  dight,"  and  cursing 
anybody  who  shall  steal  it.  Lindberg  is  probably  Limber  Magna, 
near  Ulceby,  in  north  Lincolnshire-  Dr  Hupe  hazards  an 
identification. of  the  author  with  this  John  of  Lindberg,  who  may 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Cistercian,  Abbey  of  Lindberg;  but 
this  is  improbable.  .,,,.■  ,  .... 

Cvrsor  mtMidi  was  edited  tot  the  Early  English  Tex*  Society  in 
1874-1893  hy  Dr  Richard  Moms  in  parallel  columns  from  four 
MSS.'^'^otftiH  Vrepasian'AIir.,  British  Moicum;  Fairfax  M3.  14, 
initlie  BDdl^iati  library,  OrferdT  MS.  theol.  107  at  Gottingen';  and 
MS.  R.  3.8  in  Tritwty  CoUeee,  Cambridge.  The  edici?!!'  ioc|ud«s  a 
'■  fVefai;^  "  by  thq  edtfor, ' '  Aa^Influiry  into  ijhe  Sources  of  the  Cmsof 


Teit  of  t6'e  M^.  of  Cursor  muiidt"  (liS^),  by  Dr  H'.Hupe.'^r 


mufidi  "  (1885) 


t  DrHaeniach.anei 
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Studies  and  Criticisms, on  the  Dialects  of  its  MSS."  {1888),  by  Dr 
Hupe  and  a  glossary  by  Dr  Max  Kaliixa. 

CURTAIN,  a  screen  of  any  textile  material,  running  by  means 
of  rings  fixed  to  a  rod  or  pole.  Curtains  are  now  used  chiefly  16 
cover  windows  and  doors,  but  for  many  centuries  every  bed  of 
importance  was  surrounded  by  them,  and  sometimes,  as  in  France, 
the  space  thus  screened  oS  was  much  larger  than  the  actual  bed 
and  was  called  the rHc'b.  The  curtainis  very  ancient^ndeed  the 
absence  of  glass  and  ill-fitting  windows  long  made  it  a  necessity. 
OriginaUy  single  curtains  were  used;  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  not'until  the  17th  century  that  they  were  employed  in  pairs; 
Curtains  are  made  in  an  infinite  variety  of  materials  and  styles; 
when  placed  over  a  door  they  are  usually  called  portieres.  In 
fortification  the  "  curtain  "  is  that  part  of  the  enceinte  which 
lies  between  two  bastions,  towers,  gates,  &c. 

The  word  comes  into  English  through  the  O.  Ff.  corline  or 
courtine  from  the  Late  Lat.  corlina.  According'to  Du  Cange 
(Glossarium,  s.v.  "  Cortis  "}  this  is  a  diminutive  of  cortis,  an 
enclosed  space,  a  court.  It  is  used  in  the  various  senses  of  th< 
English  "curtain."  Classical  Latin  had  also  a  word  corlina^ 
meaning  a  caldron  or  round  kettle.  It  was  very  rarely  applied 
to  roimd  objects  generally.  In  the  Vulgate  corlina  is  used  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Exodus  xxvO.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  connecting  the  classical  and  the  Late  Latin  words. 
The  earliest  use  in  English  is,  according  to'  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  for  the  hangings  of  a  bedi 

CURTANA  (a  latinized  form  of  the,  A.-Fr.  curUin,  from  JLa't. 
curius,  shortened),  the  pointless  sword  of  mercy,  known  also  as 
Edward  the  Confessor's  sword,  borne  at  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  England  between  the  two  pointed  swords  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  justice  (see  Regalia). 

CURTEA  DE  AROESH  (Rumanian,  Cwrtea  de  Argef;  also 
written  CurUa  d'Argesk,  Curlea  d'Ardges,  Argiih  and  Ardjisft), 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Argesh.  Rumania;  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Argesh,  where  it  flows  through 
a  valley  of  the  lower  Carpathians;  and  on  the,  railway  from 
Pitesci  to  the  Rothcnthurm  Pass.  Pop.  (1900)  4210.  The  city 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Rumania.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  early  in  the  14th  century  by  ,Prince  Radu  'Negni, 
succeeding  Clmpulung  as  capital  of  Wajachia.  Hence  its  pame 
Cvrlea,  "  the  court."  It  contains  a  few  antique  churches,  and 
was  created  a  bishopric  at  the  close  of  the  iSth  century. 

The  cathedral  of  Qurtea  de  Argesh,  by  far  the  most  famous 
building  in  Rumania,  standi  in  the  grounds  of  a  monastery, 
ij  ra.  N.  of  the  city.  It  resembles  a  very  large  and  elaborate 
mausoleum,  built  in  Byzantine  style,  with  Moorish  arabesques. 
Ii)  shape  it  ia  obloiig,  with  a  many-sided  annexe  at  the  back. 
In  the  centre  rises  a  dome,  fronted  by  two  smaller  cupolas; 
while  a  secondary  dome,  broader  and  loftier  than  the  central 
one,  springs  from  the  annexe.  Each  summit  is  crowned  by  an 
inverted  pear-shaped  stone,  bearing  a  triple  cross,  emblematic 
of  the  Trinity.  The  windows  are  mere  slits;  those  of  the  tam- 
bours, or  cylinders,  on  which  the  cupolas  rest,  are  curved,  and 
slant  at  an  angle  of  70°,  as  though  the  tambours  were  leaning 
to  one  side.  Between  the  pediihent  and  the  cornice  a  thick 
corded  moulding  Is  carried  round  the  main  building.  Above 
this  comes  a  row  of  circular  shields,  adorned  with  intricate 
arabesques,  while  bands  and  wreaths  of  lilies-are  eveiywhyre 
scupltured  on  the  windows,  balconies,  tambours  and  cornu;es, 
adding  lightness  to  the  fabric.  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  platform 
7  ft.  high,  and  encircled  by  a  stone  balustrade.  Facing  the  main 
entrance  is  a  small  open  shrine,  consisting  of  a  cornice  and 
dome  upheld  hy  four  pillars.  The  cathedral  is  faced  with  pale 
grey  limestone,  easily  chbelled,  but  hardening  on  exposure. 
The  interior  is  of  brick,  plastered  and  decorated  with  frescoes. 
Close  by  stands  a  large  royal  palace,  Moorish  jn  style.  Th^ 
archives  of  ■  the  cathedral  were  plundered  by  Magyars  .and 
Moslems,  but  several  inscriptions,  Greek.  Slav  and  Ruman,  b^t^ 
left.  One  tablet  re^prd's  that  the  founcier  was  Prince  Neago^ 
(1513-1521);    another    that .  Frioce  .John  ..Radt( 
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completed  the  work  .in  1536.  ,  A  tliiid  degqibes  the  repairs  exe- 
cuted in  1681  by  Prince  Shetban  CAntacuzioo;  a  fourth,  the 
lestoration,  in  iSch>  by  Joseph,  the  first  bishop.  Between  1875 
and  1885  the  cathedc&l  was  reconstructed  ^  and  in  1886  it  was  re- 
consecrated. Its  legends  h^ve  inspired  naany  Rumanian  poets, 
aniong  them. the  celebrated  V.  Alexandri  (1S31-1S90).  One 
txaditioD  describes  how  Neagoe  Bassarab,.  while  a  hostage  in 
Constantinople,  designed  a  spleiLdJd  mosque  for  the  sulfan, 
retumin£  to  build  the  cathedral  out  of  the  suii^us  materials. 
Another  version  makes  him  employ  one  Manole  or  ^anoU  as 
architect.  MaaoJc,  being  unable  to  finish  the  walls,  the  prince 
threatened  him  aod  bis  assistant  with  death.  At  last  Manole 
suggested  that  they  should  follow  the  ancient  custom  of  building 
a  living  woman  intp  the  fouridations;  and  that  she  who  first 
appeued  on  the  following,  morning  shouJd  be  the  victim.  The 
Other  masoiis  wajned  their  families,  and  Manole  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  his  a^n  wife..  Xhus  the  cathedral  was  built  except  the 
coofi,  So  ajnogant,  however,  did  the  masons  become,  that  the 
pdnce  bade  remove  the  scaffolding,  and  ail,  save  Manole,  perished 
of  hungei;.  ^e  fell  to  the  ground,  and  a  spring  of  clear  water, 
which  ^ued  fro^'the.^^t,  b  still  called  after  him. 

CUETESY  (a  vftriant .of  "courtesy,"  g.r,),..in  law,  the  life 
inter^t  which  a  husband  has  in  certaip  events  in  the  lands  of 
which  his  wife  was.  in  her  lifetime,  ^tually  seised  foi^f n  estate 
of  inheritaiuce.  As  to  tbe  historical  origin  of  the  custom  and  the 
meaning  of  the  word  there  is  considerable  doybt.  it  has-been 
said  to  be  an  interest  pcpuliar  to  England  and  to  Scotland, 
hence  called  the. "curtesy  of  England"  and  the  ."cnrte«iy  of 
Scotland ," ;,  but  this  is  erroneous,  for  it  is  found  also  in  Geimany 
apd  France.  .  Thp  ilirroir  ^  Justices  ascribes  it  to  Henry  I. 
K.  £).  X>igby  (Jiist.  Real,  Prop.  qhap.  iii.)  says, that. it. is  connected 
with  curio,  and  ha^  reference . either  to.  tlie  attendance. pf.  the 
husband  as  tenant  of  the  i^nds  at  tbs,l9rd's-ooU|rt,.M.:tQ,,B>eaa 
simply  that  tbehusbaad is  ackaowledged  tanant  b;  the  courts 
nt^jiS^»ad{{mmsp^l^tem  AngH^,  The  requisites  oecfissary 
t«  nuke  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  are;  (i)  a  legal  marriage; 
(.a)  an^  estate  In  poese&sion  oi  which  the  wife  .must  have  been 
actJuJly  sefaedj  C))  issue,  bom  alive  and  ducing  the  mother's 
existence,  though  ^it  is. imiaiaterial:whethei;  the  istue  live  or  die, 
or  wjbetber,ij.iis  boEh  before  or  afterthe  wife's  seilini  inthc 
case  of  gavfilkiad  JandA  tibtiibusband  b^a.e.  right  flo  curtesy, 
whether .  thene  is  iSSUO  boisi  ov;  not;  but  the  ^curtesy  extends 
only  to  ai  moiety  .of  the  wife's  lands  and  <xtiae»  if  the  husband 
marries  again.'  The  issue  imtut  have  been  capable  of  inheriting 
as  heir  to  the  wifb,  e.g.  ifawife  Wece  seised  of  lands  in  tail  jitale 
the  birth  t^  a  daughter .  would  rtot  entitle  the  husband  :to  a 
tenancy  by  cuEtetty;  U)  tbs  title  to  the  tenancy  vests'  only  oik 
thedeathof  thewife.  TheMarried  Wftmen'sPropnty  ActiiaSi 
has  not  afiected  the  right  of  curtesy  so  far  as  relates  to  the  wife's 
tlndispoted-of  realty  (.Hope  v.  H9pe,i9igt,  2  Ch.  396),- and  the 
Settled  Land  Act  iS34,  s-  8;  provides  that  fw  the-Fuiposes  trf  the 
Settled  Luid  Act  1883  the  estate  bf  a  tenant  bycurtesy  is  to  be 
deemed  an  estate  at&ing  uadct  Asettlementmadeby  the  wife. 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hisl.  Bnt-  Lam:  K.  E.  Di^y.  Hiit. 
RtaiPr/ip.;  Goodeve, Xtai J'roperly. 

CURTILAOB  (Med.  Lat.  cartiiagitm,  from  curlile  or  cortile,  a 
cOutt  or  yard,  cf.  "Court ''),  the  area  Of  land  which  immediately 
surrounds  a  dwelling-house  and  its  .yard  and  outbuildings. 
Infeudal  times,  every  castle  with  its  dependent  buildi^s  was 
ptotect^d  by  a  sunt)unding  wall,  and  all  the  land  wif&in  the  ftFall 
wastermed  the  curtilage;  but  the  modem  legal  interpretation 
of  the  word,  i.e.  whatarea  is  enclosed  by  the  curtilage,  depends 
upon  the'citcunistaiiCes  of  each  indMdual  case,  siich  as  the  terms 
of  thfe  grant  or  deed  which  paste  the  property,  or  npoo  what  is 
held  to  be  a  convenient  aimount  of  land  for'Uie  occupation  of 
the  house,  &c.  The  importance  of  the  word  ui  modem  law 
depends  onthe  fact' tfcdt:  the  cdrtiJage  marks  the  limit  of  the 
premises  !n  which  housebreaklb)^  cKn  be  committed. 

C0RT1N,  AHDHBW  OBBGO  (181  j-rSt)^),  American  political 
leader,  'was  borh  at  Bellefotlte,  Oentre  county,  Penn^lvania, 
on  the  imd  of  April  t8i7',  th«  son  of  a  hative  of  Ireland  who  was 
a  ptoneer  iron  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania.     He  graduated 


from  the  law  department  of  Djckinson  College  in  18^7,  was 
adrnitted  to  the  bar  i°  1839,  ^nd  succes^oUy  practised  bis 
profession.'  Entering  politics  as, a  Whig,  he  was  rlyiifma."  of 
the  Whig  state  central  committee  in  1854,  and  from  1855  to 
1858  WAS  secretaQ'  of  the  commonwealth.  ,Ia  this  capacity  he 
was  also  ex-_  ojido  the  superintendent  of  .cottunon  schools,  and 
rendered  valuable  services  to  his  state  in  perfecting  and  ex- 
panding the  free  public  school  system,  and  in  eetabbshing  sta^e 
norniaJ  schools.  Upon  the  oi;ganization  of  the  Republican  party 
he  became  one  of  its  leaders  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  October 
i860  was  chosen. governor  of  the  state  on  its  ticket,  defeating 
Henry  B.  Foster,  the  candidate  upon  whom  the  Douf^as  and 
Breckinridge  Democrats  and  the  Constitutional  Unionists  had 
united,  by  3i,ooo  votes,  after  a  spirited  cainpaign  which  was 
watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  entire  country  as  an  index 
of  the  result  of  the  ensuing  presidential  election.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  one  of  the  closest  and  most  constant  advisers 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient,  most  energetic 
and  most  patriotic  of  the  "  war  govemora  "  of  the  North. 
Pennsylvania  troops  were  the  first  to  reach  Washington  after  the 
president's  call,  and  from  first  to  last  the  state,  under  Governor 
Curtin's  guidance,  furnished  387,284  ofiicers  and  men  to  the 
Northern  armies.  One  of  his  wisest  and  most  praiseworthy  acts 
was  the  organization  of  the  famous  "  Pennsylvania  Reserves," 
by  means  of  which  the  state  was  always  able  to  fill  at  once  its 
required  quota  after  each  successive  cajl.  In  raising  funds  and 
equipping  and  supplying  troops  the  governor  showed  great 
energy  and  rf^sourcefulness,  and  his  plans  and  organizations  for 
caring  for  the  needy  widows  and  children  of  Pennsylvania 
soldiers  killed  m  battle,  and  for  aiding  and  removing  to  their 
homes  the  sick  and  wounded  were  widely  copied  throughout  the 
North,  He  was  re-elected  govfenlor  in  1863  and  served  until 
January  it6j.  He.  was,  United'  States  minister  to  ftiissia  from 
1869  until  [872,  wlien  te  returned'  to  America  and  took  part  in 
the  Liberal  RepnliUcan  revolt  agaiiist  President  U.  Si  Grant- 
In  1872-^1873  he  Was  a  member  6f  the  state  constitutional 
convention.  Subsequently  be  jomed  the  Democratic. party  and 
was  a  TeprcMoUtive  in  Congress  frtnn  1881  to  1887.  He  died  at 
his  birthplace,  fiellefont^,  Pennsj^lvania,  on  the  ytb  of  October 
^^94-  .....".". 

See  WflTiam  H:  Egle's  Lffe ' (Wirf 'Tiww  (^  Anireai  Gfjsgg  Cuflin 
(Phi)adelpliiai  1896},  which  cOntaing  chanWffi  written  by  A.  K. 
McClne,  jno.  Rusadl  Vou&s,  Wayne  McVtagfai  FiU  JcAn  Poiftet 

and  others, 

CORTIS,  OBntGB  TI<eKH0R'(iSia-Tag4)t  American  lawyer, 
legal  writer  and  constiltitMinal  histxman,  was  bom  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  iSth  itf  November  rSit.  -  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  183a,'  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836,  and 
pradtised  in  Woweiter,  Boston,  New  Yotk  eind  Washington, 
appearing  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ia  many 
important  cases,  hicluding  the'Dred  Scott  case,  in  which  be 
argued'the  constitutional  question  for  Scott,  and  tie  '-legal 
tender"'  cases.  In  Boston  he  was  for  manyyearB  the'Uahed 
States  commissioner, '  and  inthls'c&pacity,  despite  the  vigoroits 
protests  of  the  abolitionist*  and  his  own  opposition  to  slavety, 
ordered  the  return  to  his  owner  of  the  famous  fugitive  bIbvc, 
Thomas  Sims,  in  185a.  He  was  the  nephew  and  close  friejid  of 
George- Ticknor,  the  hlstor'ian  of  Spanish  titerature,  and  bis 
association  with  his  uncle  was  influential  in  devolofmig  hiK 
scholarly  tastes;  whilehis  other  pnsonal  friend  ships  with  eminent 
BdstonianS  during  the  period  of  conservative  Whig  aBceadancy 
in  Massachusetts  politics  were  of  direct  Tnfluehce  upon'  his 
political  opinions  and  published  estimates.  He  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  A  History  of  the  Origin,  Formation  and  Adoption 
of  the  CoitsHtitUon  oftht  United  Stata,  with  Notices  of  its  priiuipai 
FramtTS  (1854),  republished,  with  many  additions,  as  Tht- 
Constitulionai  History  of  Ike  United  States  from  their  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  *e  Cloie  bf  their  Civil  War  (2  vols.,  tS&^iB^). 
This  history,  which  bad  been  watched  in  its  earlier  progvess  by 
Daniel  Webster,  may  be  said  to  present  thC'  old  Federalist  ot 
"  Webster-Whig  "  view  Of  the  formation  and  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  it  was  natural  that! 'Cuftik  abetild  A^v  (jtwi^ 
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a  voluminous  L^e  of  DanidWtbiter  (2  vols.,  1870),  the  most 
valuable  biography  of  that  Statesman.  Both  these  works  are 
characterized  by  solidity  and  comprehensiveness  rather  than  by 
rhetorical  attractiveness  or  literary  perspective.  In  his  later 
years  Mr  Curtis,  like  so  many  of  the  followers  of  Webster, 
turned  towards  the  Democratic  party;  and  he  wrote,  among 
other  works  ofmlnorimportaace,  an  exculpatory  life  of  Presiderit 
James  Buchanan  (a  vols.,  1883)  and  two  vindications  of  General 
George  B.McClellan's  career  (1886  and  1887).  He  died  in  New 
York  on  the  38th  of  March  1694. 

fa  addition  to  the  worlci  above  mentioned  be  published :  Digest  of 
the  English  and  American  Admiraity  Decisiom  (iS39)i  RigkU  and 
Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen  (1841),  which  elicited  the  hearty  praise 
of  Justice  Joseph  Story;  Law  of  Patents  (1849);  Equity  Precedents 
(1850);  Commentaries  on  the  Jurispruttence,  Practice  and  Peculiar 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Untied  States  (1854-1858);  Creation 
or  Ecotutiim:  A  PhUosophiaU  Iriquiry  (18S7);  and  a  novel,  John 
Chambers:  A  Taie  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  (1889). 

His  brother,  Benjamlh  Robbins  Cubtis  (1809-1874),  also 
an  eminent  jurist,  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  November  1809,  in 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829, 
studied  law  at  Cambridge  and  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  where,  after 
his  adnussion  to  the  bar  in  1833,  he  practised  law  foi  two  years, 
andtheniaBostonini834-i85i.  InrSsi, being  thenamember 
of  the  lower  house  ot  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  he  was  on 
the  12nd  of  September  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  gained  his  greatest  fame  in  1857  by  his 
dbsenting  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  in  which  be  argued 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  constitutional,  and  that 
negroes  could  become  citizens.  His  argument  was  immediately 
publishedas  an  anti-slavery  document.  On  the  ist  of  September 
1857  heresignedfrom  the  Supreme  Court  and  resumed  his  private 
practice.  In  1868  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  President 
Andrew  Johnson  in  his  impeachment  trial,  and  opened  for  the 
defence  in  a  remarkable  two-days'  speech.  He  died  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  ijth  of  September  1874.  He  prepared 
Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  {12  vols.)  and  a  Digest  of  its 
decisions  down  to  1854. 

A  Memoir  of  Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis,  with  Some  of  his  Professional 
and  Miscellaneous  Papers,  edited  by  his  son  Benjamin  R.  Curtis, 
wu  published  at  Boiton  in  1S79,  the  Memoir  being  by  George 
Ticknor  Curtis. 

CURTIS.  6E0BQB  WILLIAM  (1834-1891),  American  man  of 
letters,  was  botn  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  24th  of 
February  1824,  of  old  New  England  stock.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  two  years  old.  At  six  he  was  sent  with  his  elder 
brother  to  school  in  Jamaica  Plain,  A^issachusetbs,  where  he 
remained  tor  five  yean.  Then,  his  father  having  again  married 
happily,  the  boys  were  brought  home  to  Providence,  where  they 
stayed  till,  in  1839,  their  father  removed  to  New  York.  Three 
years  later,  Curtis,  being  allowed  to  determine  for  himself  his 
course  of  life,  and  being  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  so- 
called  Transcendental  movement,  became  a  boarder  at  the  com- 
munity of  Brook  Farm.  He  was  accomftanied  by  his  brother, 
James  Burrill  Curtis,  whose  influence  upon  him  was  strong  and 
helpful.  He  remained  therefor  two  years,  brought  into  stimulat- 
ing and  serviceable  relations  with  many  interesting  men  and 
women.  Then  came  two  years,  passed  partly  in  New  York, 
parUy  in  Concord  in  order  mainly  to  be  in  the  friendly  neighbour- 
hood of  Emerson,  and  then  followed  four  years  spent  in  Europe, 
Egypt  and  Syria. 

Curtis  returned  from  Europe  in  1850,  handsome,  attractive, 
accomplished,  ambitious  of  literary  distinction.  He  instantly 
plunged  into  the  whirl  of  life  m  New  York,  obtained  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  the  Tributie,  entered  the  field  as  a  popular  lecturer, 
set  himself  to  work,  on  a  volume  published  m  the  spring  of  1851, 
under  the  title  of  Niie  Notes  of  a  Hmvadji,  and  became  a  favourite 
in  society.  He  wrote  much  for  Putnam's  Magastne,  of  which  he 
was  associate  editor;  and  a  number  of  volumes,  composed  of 
essays  written  for  that  publication  and  for  Harper's  Monthly, 
came  in  rapid  succesaon  from  his  pen.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  Potipkar  Papers  (1853),  a  satire  on  the  fashionable  society 
of  the  day;  and  Prue  and  t  (1856),  a  pleasantly  sentimental, 
lancifuUy  tender  and  humorous  study  of  life.    In  iSsshe  married 


Miss  Anna  Shaw.  Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  became,  throu^ 
no  fault  of  his  own,  deeply  involved  in  debt  owing  to  the  forhire 
of  Putnam's  Magazine;  and  his  high  sense  of  honour  compdled 
him  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  earnings  for  many  years  to 
the  discharge  of  obligations  for  which  he  had  become  only  by 
accident  responsible,  and  from  which  he  might  have  freed  himself 
by  legal  process.  In  the  j>eriod  just  preceding  the  Civil  War 
other  interests  became  subordinate  to  tiiose  of  national  concern. 
Curtis  made  his  first  important  speech  on  the  questions  of  the 
day  at  Wesleyan  University  in  1856;  he  engaged  actively  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  that  year,  and  was  soon  recognized  not 
only  as  an  effective  public  speaker,  but  also  as  one  of  the  ablest, 
most  high-minded,  and  most  trustworthy  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  In  1863  he  became  the  political  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  no  other  journal  exercised  during  the  war  and  after 
it  a  more  important  part  in  shaping  pubhc  opinion.  His  writing 
was  always  dear,  direct,  forcible;  his  &imess  of  mind  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper  were  invincible.  He  never  became  a  mere 
partisan,  and  never  failed  to  apply  the  test  of  moral  prindt^e 
to  political  measures.  From  month  to  month  he  contributed 
to  Harper's  Monthly,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Easy  Chair," 
brief  essays  on  topics  of  soda!  and  literary  interest,  charming  in 
style,  touched  with  delicate  humour  and  instinct  with  generous 
spirit.  His  service  to  the  Republican  party  was  such,  that  more 
than  once  he  was  offered  nominations  to  office  of  high  distinction, 
and  might  have  been  sent  as  minister  to  England;  but  he  refused 
all  offers  of  the  kind,  feeling  that  he  could  render  more  essential 
service  to  the  country  as  editor  and  public  speaker. 

In  1871  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  chairman  of  the 
comntission  to  report  on  the  reform  of  the  dvil  service.  The 
report  which  he  wrote  was  the  foundation  of  every  effort  dnce 
made  for  the  purification  and  regulation  of  the  service  and  for  the 
destruction  of  political  patronage.  FYom  that  time  till  his  death 
Curtis  was  the  leader  in  this  reform,  and  to  his  soimd  judgment, 
his  vigorous  presentation  of  the  evils  of  the  corrupt  prevailuig 
system,  and  his  untiring  efforts,  the  progress  of  the  refom  b 
mainly  due.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  and  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Refom 
Association.  In  1884  he  refused  to  support  the  nominatioa  of 
James  G.  Blaine  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  thus  fanke 
with  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  tke 
founders  and  leaders.  From  that  time  be  stood  as  the  typical 
independent  in  politics.  In  April  (891  he  delivered  at  Baltimon 
his  eleventh  armuol  address  as  presdent  of  the  Natiaaal  Civil 
Service  Reform  League,  and  in  May  he  appeared  for  the  last  time 
in  public,  to  repeat  in  New  York  an  adinirable  addrsM  im  James 
Russell  Lowell,  which  be  had  first  delivered  in  Brooklyn  on  the 
32nd  of  the  preceding  February,  the  armiversary  of  Lowdl's 
birth.  Onthe3istofthefollowingAugusthedled.  Hewasaman 
of  consistent  virtue,  whose  face  and  figure  oorresponded  with 
the  traits  and  stature  of  his  soul.  The  grace  and  charm  ot  his 
marmer  wero  the  expression  of  his  nature.  Of  the  Ameriauw  of 
his  time  few  were  more  widely  bdoved,  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  was  universal. 

See  George  William  Curtis,  by  Edward  Carv,  En  the  "  American 
Men  of  Letters  "  series  (Boston,  1844),  aneKcellent  biwnphy;  "An 
EpUtle  to  George  William  Curtis."^  by  James  Rusaelt  Lowell  {1874- 
1887),  In  Lowetrs  Poems;  George  William  Curtis^  a  Commemorative 
Adaress  delivered  before  The  Century  Association,  17th  fJecember 
189a,  by  Parke  Godwin  (New  York,  1893);  Orations  and  Addresses 
by  George  Wiiiiam  Curtis,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  NortOD  (3  vols. 
New  York,  1894).  (C.E.  N.) 

CURTIUS,  ERNST  (1814-180),  German  archae<ri(^t  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Lilbeck  on  the  3nd  of  September  i8i4- 
On  competing  his  university  studies  he  was  chosen  by  C.  A. 
Brandis  to  accompany  him  on  a  journey  to  Greece  for  the 
prosecution  of  archaeological  researches.  Curtius  then  became 
Otf  ded  Milller's  companion  in  his  exploration  of  the  Peloponnese, 
and  on  Milller's  death  in  1840  returned  to  Germany.  In  1844  he 
became  an  extraordinary  professor  at  the  univtiaity  of  Beriin, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Frederick 
William  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Frederick  HI.) — a  post  which 
hehddtilliaso.    After  holding  a  {wofessorsbinat,  GatliDgen| 
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undertaking  a  further  journey  to  Gieece  in  1863,  Curtius  was 
appnnted  (in  1863)  ordinary  professor  at  Beiliti.  In  1874  he 
trms  sent  to  Athens  by  the  German  government,  and  concluded 
an  agreement  by  which  the  excavations  at  Olymina.  (g.v.)  were 
entrusted  exclusively  to  Germany.  Curtius  died  at  Berlin  on 
the  nth  of  July  1896.  His  best-known  work  is  his  History  ef 
Gntu  (1857-1867,  6th  ed.  1887-1888;  Eng.  trans,  by  A.  W. 
Wardj  i86^r875).  It  presented  in  an  attractive  style  what  were 
then  the  latest  results  of  scholarly  research,  but  was  criticized  as 
wanting  in  erudition.  It  is  now  superseded  (see  Gkzece  :  History, 
^MEien^,  {Bibliography).  His  other  writings  are  chiefly  archaeo- 
logical. The  nH»t  important  are:  Die  Akropaiii  von  Athen 
(1844};  Naxoi  (1846};  P^pofmesos,  OMe kistorisck-geagraphische 
BeukreHmng  Aer  Halbinsel  (1651);  Oiympia  (1853);  ZUe  lonier 
vor  der  ionUeheH  WoMdaung  (1855);  AMtcke  Sludien  (1863- 
1865);  Ephesos  (1874);  Die  AusgrabttngeH  zu  Oiympia  (1877, 
Src.y,  (Xympia  und  Umgegmd  (edited  by  Curtius  and  F.  Adler, 
i88z);  Oiympia.  Die  Ergdmisst  der  eon  dem  deutxken  Reick 
veraruialUten  Atagrabung  (with  F.  Adler,  1890-1898);  Die 
Sladigejehichie  nm  AUieti  (1891);  Gesamm^te  Abhandlungen 
(1894).  His  collected  qieeches  and  lectures  were  published 
under  the  title  of  AUertum  und  Gegttrmart  (5th  ed.,  1903  foil.), 
to  which  a  third  volume  was  added  under  the  title  of  VtUer  drei 
Kaisem  (3tid  ed.,  1895). 

A  full  list  of  his  writing  will  be  found  in  L.  Gurlitt,  £nnnenm|«n 
an  Ernst  CtirUns  (Berlin,  1903):  see  also  article  by  0.  Kern  in 
AUgemeine  devtsche  Biograpkie.  xlvu.  (1903),  to  which  may  be  added 
Brnsl  Curtius.  Ein  Lebensbild  in  Briefen,  by  F.  Curtius  (1903) ;  T. 
Hodgfcin,  Ernest  Cttrtius  (1905). 

His  brother,  Geoxg  Cdktios  (1830-1885),  philologist,  was  bom 
at  LUbeck  on  the  ifSth  of  April  1830.  After  an  education  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin  he  was  for  three  years  a  schoolmaster  in  Dresden, 
until  (in  184s)  he  returned  to  Berlin  University  as  privai~docenl. 
In  1849  he  was  placed  in  diarge  of  the  Philological  Seminary 
at  Prague,  and  two  yetirs  later  was  appointed  professor  of 
classical  phUology  in  Prague  University.  In  1854  he  removed 
from  Prague  to  a  aimilar  appointment  at  Kiel,  and  again  in  1863 
from  Kiel  to  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Hermsdorf  on  the  iztb  of 
August  1885.  His  philological  theories  exercised 
influence.  The  more  important  of  his  publications  are; 
Sprachvergteickung  in  ihrem  VerhSUniss  sw  dassischen  Phiiologie 
(184s;  Eng.  trans,  by  F.  H.  Trithen,  1851);  Sprachvergleidunde 
BeilrSge  ttir  griechischen  und  lateiniscken  Grammalik  (1846); 
Grundzilge  der  griechischen  Etymologie  (i85S-r863,  5th  ed. 
1879);  Das  Verbum  der  griechischen  Sprache  (1873).  The  last 
two  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  A,  S.  Wilkins 
and  E.  B.  England.  From  1878  till  his  death  Curtius  was  general 
editor  of  the  Leipager  Sludien  xur  dassischen  Pkilologie.  His 
Grieckiscke  Sckidgrammatik,  first  published  in  1852,  has  passed 
through  more  than  twenty  editions,  and  has  been  edited  in 
English.  In  bis  last  work,  Zur  KriHk  der  neuesten  SpracJ^ersckung 
(1885),  he  attacks  the  views  of  the  "  new  "  school  of  philology. 

Opuscvla  of  Georg  Curtius  were  edited  after  his  death  by  E, 
Windisch  {Kleine  Schrifien  von  E.  C.  1886-1887).  For  further 
inforraadan  consult  articles  by  R.  Meister  in  Atiftmeine  ietUsdic 
BiographU,  xlvii.  (1903),  and  by  E.  Windisch  in  C.  Bunian's  Bw- 
graphisches  JahrbuchfOr  Alterlhumskunde  (1886). 

CURTIUfl,  MARCUS,  »  legendary  hero  of  andent  Rome.  It 
is  said  that  in  369  B.C.  a  deep  gulf  opened  in  the  ionia,  which 
the  seers  declared  would  never  dose  until  Rome's  most  valuable 
ttossesaiwi  was  thrown  into  it.  Then  Curtius,  a  youth  of  noble 
family,  recognKing  that  nothing  was  more  precious  than  a  brave 
citizen,  leaped,  fuHy  armed  and  on  horseback,  into  the  chasm, 
wUch  imr^diately  closed  again.  Tlie  spot  was  afterwirds 
covered  by  a  marsh  called  the  Lacus  Curtius.  Two  other 
wtplanations  of  the  name  Lacus  Cuitius  are  given:  (i)  a  Sabine 
general,  Mettius  (or  Mettus)  Curtius,  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans 
under  Romulus,  levied  into  a  swamp  which  covered  the  valley 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  forum,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
life;  (3)  in  445  B.C.  the  spot  was  struck  by  li^tnit^,  and  en- 
closed as  sacred  by  the  consul,  Gaius  Curtius.  It  was  marked 
by  an  altar  which  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  games  in 
celebration  of  Caesar's  funeral  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  zv.  77),  but 


restored  by  Augustus  (cf.  Ovid,  PaaH,  vi.  403),  in  whose  time 
there  was  apparently  nothing  but  a  dry  weU.  The  altar  seems  to 
have  been  restored  early  in  the  4th  (^itury  a.d.  In  April  1904, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Via  Sacta  and  30  ft.  N.W.  of  the  Eqnoa 
Domitiani,  remains  of  the  buildings  were  discovered. 

SeeLiwi.  13,  vii.  6;  Dion  Halic.  ii.  43 ;  Vtm,  De  HHgua Latina, 
V.  146;  Ch.  Hillsen,  The  Soman  Forum  (Eng.  trans,  of  2nd  ed., 
J.  B.  Carter,  1906);  0.  Gilbert,  Geschicku  und  Topographie  der 
Sladt  Rom  im  AUertum,  \.  (1883),  334-338. 

CURTIUS  RUFUS,  QUINTUS,  biographer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known,  nor  can  his 
date  be  fixed  with  certajnty.  Modem  authorities  regard  hin 
as  a  rhetorician  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(a.d.  41-54)-  His  work  {De  Rebus  getUs  Alexandri  Magni) 
originally  consisted  of  ten  boolcs,  of  which  the  first  two  are 
entirely  lost,  and  the  remaining  ei^t  ate  incomplete,  Alliiough 
the  work  is  uncritical,  and  shows  the  author's  ignorance  of 
geography,  chronology  and  military  matters,  it  is  written  in 
a  picturesque  style. 

There  are  numerous  editions:  (text)  T.  Vogel  (1889),  P.  H.  Damste 
(1897),  E.  Hedicke  (loosi;  (with  notes),  T.Toeel  (1885  and  later), 
M.  Croiset  (i885),SH.  W.  Reich  (1895),  C.  Lebaigue  (1900), T.  Stangl 
(1903).  There  is  an  English  translation  by  P.  Pratt  (i83I).  See 
S.  DouoD,  Etude  sur  Quinte-CuTce,  mme,  at  lutridTM  (1S87)  a  valu- 
able work;  F.  von  Schwarz,  Alexander  des  Crossen  FeidtUge  in 
Turkestan  (1893),  a  commentary  on  Arriaa  and  Curtius  based  upon 
the  author's  personal  knowledge  of  the  topoeraphy ;  C.  Wachsmuth, 
EinUitung  in  das  Studium  der  alien  Cescktchle  (1895),  p.  574.  cf. 
p.  567,  note  3;  Schwars,  "  Curtius  Rufus"  No.  31  in  niuly-WiMowa 
(1901). 

CURULB  (Lat.  cwrtu,  "  chariot "),  in  Roman  antiquities, 
the  epithet  applied  to  the  chair  of  <^ce,  sdla  euntHs,  used  by 
the  "  curule  "  or  highest  magistrates  and  also  by  the  empctors. 
This  chair  seems  to  have  been  originally  platted  in  the  magfstate'a 
chariot  (hence  the  name).  It  was  inlaid  with  ivory  or  in  some 
cases  made  of  it,  bad  curved  legs  but  no  back,  and  could  be  folded 
iq*  like  a.  camp-stool.  In  English  the  word  is  used  in  the  gam«l 
seaae  of  "  official."    (See  Consul,  Pbaetob  and  Aedils.) 

CURVE  (Lat.  cwmu,  bent),  a.  word  commonly  meaning  a 
shape  represented  hy  a  line  bending  continuous^  out  of  the 
straight  without  mnking  an  angle,  but  only  properly  to  be  defined 
in  its  geometrical  sense  in  the  terms  set  out  below.  This  subject 
is  treated  here  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  difierent  leading  ideas  were  successively 
arrived  at  and  developed. 

I.  A  curve  is  a  line,  or  continuona  aiM^y  infinite  system  of 
points.  We  consider  in  the  first  instance,  and  chiefly,  a  plane 
curve  deacribed  according  to  a  law.  Su<^  a  curve  may  be  re- 
garded geometrically  as  actually  described,  or  kinematically 
as  in  the  course  of  description  bythe  motion  of  a  point;  in  the 
former  point  <A  view,  it  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points  which  satisfy 
a  given  craidition;  in  the  Utter,  it  is  the  locus  of  a  point  moving 
subject  to  a  given  condition.  Thus  the  most  simple  aitd  earliest 
known  curve,  the  circle,  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points  at  a  gives 
distance  from  a  fixed  centre,  or  else  the  locus  of  a  point  moving 
so  as  to  be  always  at  a  given  distance  from  a  fixed  centre.  (The 
Straight  line  and  the  point  are  not  for  the  moment  regarded  as 
curves.) 

Next  to  the  drde  we  have  the  conic  sections,  the  invention 
of  them  attributed  to  Plato  (who  lived  430-347  b-c);  the 
original  definition  of  them  as  the  sections  of  a  cone  was  by  the 
Greek  geometers  who  studied  them  soon  replaced  by  a  proper 
definition  in  piano  like  that  for  the  drde,  viz.  a  conic  sectioB 
(or  as  we  now  say  a  "  conic  ")  is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its 
distance  from  a  givm  point,  the  focus,  is  in  a  given  ratio  t«  its 
(perpendicular)  distance  from  a  given  line,  the  directrix;  or  it  is 
the  locus  of  a  point  which  moves  so  as  always  to  satisfy  the 
foregoing  condition.  Similarly  any  other  property  might  be 
used  as  a  definition;  an  ellipse  is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that 
the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  points  (thefod)  is  constant, 

&C.,  &C. 

The  Greek  geometers  invented  other  curves;  in  particular, 
the  conchoid  (q.t.),  which  is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its 
distamcefrom  aigivenline,iDea8UiedaloiigtheJine  drawn  thwugh 
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it  to  &  fixed  point,  is  coosti&iti  a«d  the  dssoid  (9.*.),  wfaicb  is 
the  locus  d  a  point  ntch  that  its  distance  from  a  fixed  fxaat  is 
always  equal  to  tho  intercefit  (on  the  line  through  the  &Kd 
point)  between ' a  cirde  passing  through  the  fixed  point  and  the 
tangent  to  the  cB^at  the  pmnt  oiqx»lte  to  the  fixed  point. 
Obviously  this  nuaiber  of  such  geometrical  or  kinematicat 
definitiotis  is  infinite.  In  a  machine  of  any  kind,  each  point 
describes  a  curve;  a  simple  but  important  instance  is  the 
"  three-bar  curve,"  or  locus  of  a  point  in  or  rigidly  connei 
•with  a  bar  pivoted  oh  to  twff^  other  bars  which  ftitate  about 
fi!xed  centres  respectively.  Every  curve  thus  arbitrarily  defined 
has  its  own  properties;  and  there  was  not  any  piinciple  of 
classification. 

2,  Cartesian  Co-ordinates. — The  principle  of  classification  first 
presented  itself  in  the  Giomelrte  of  Descartes  {1637).  The  idea 
was  to  represent  *ny  curve  whatever  by  means  of  a  relation 
between  tfe  co-oidiaates  {x,  y)  of  a  point  of  the  curve,  or  say  to 
represent  the  ttirvt  by  rteanS  of  its  eqnatltin.  (See  Geometry: 
Analytical.) 

Any  telation  whatever  bMWeen  («,  y)  determmeS  a  curve, 
and  COTversely  every  curve  whatever  is  determined  by  a  relation 
between  C^,y)-    , 

Observe  Uiat  the  distinctive  feature  is  in  the  exdttsme  use  of 
Such  determination  of  a  cuyve  by  means  of  its  equation.  The 
Creek  geometers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  property  of  an 
ellipse  which  in  the  Cartesian  notation,  is  «'/o'+y'/i*=='i,  the 
equationoJihe-curve^hutitwasasoneofanumber of  properties, 
and  in  no  wise  selected  out  of  the  others  for  the  characteristic 
ptoperty  of  the  curved  .J    .. 

'  3.  Qrder.afia  Gtirve.r~^e  obtain  from  theequatkm  the  notion 
of  an.  algebraical  ds  opposed  to  a  truucfudental  curve,  vis. 
An  idgehraicKl 'cuDve  is  .a  Currc -having  an.  eqnatktn  F(3r,  y)^'o 
where  F(k,.  y)'i3'n  rational  and  integral  fmlction  df  the  cO' 
ordinates'  i^,  y);  ;and.in  wfaat-foUowa-  we  attend  throughout 
(nnless  the  dmbrary  is  stated)  odly.  to  audi  onrvcsi  The 
equation  ^is''  sometime  given,  and  may  conveniently  he  used, 
in  an  -krational  form,  but  we  always'  imagine  it  ceduced^tb ^the 
{dregoing  rationai  and  integral  form,  and  tegajrd  this  as  the 
eqoallokof  tfacTOT^.  Aiiid  wehcive  hence  the  notitm -of  axurve 
of  a  givat  order, ''rH.  theordez'of  the  curve- is  equai  to  that. of 
the  teiim  orterms  of  higitest  order  in  the  co-oidina.tes  (r;  y) 
conjointly  in  the  aqnartionof  the  curve;  for  instaiice,  ixy-^i^oo 
is  a  curve  of  the  second  order. 

"  It  is  (o  be  inoticed  here  .that  the  axes  at  co-^ndinata  may  be 
any  two  lines  at  right  an^es  to- each  other  wbatev^;  and  that 
the  equation,  of  a  curve  will  be  different  according  to  the.setection 
of  the  axes  of  co-ordihatex;  bat  the  order  is  independent  of  tlie 
axes;  and  hasadetenninate  value  for  any  given  curve. 

We  beoce  divide  curves  according  to  their  order,  vie.  a  cnrve 
Is  of  tiie  first  order,  second  order,  third  order,  &c,  according  as' 
it  is  repwaented' by  an  equation  of  the  fi«t  order,  (w+Jy+c**©, 
or.^y  (*  j  X,  7,  i)  "o;  or  by  an  equation  of  the  sacond  order, 
«>^+afafy-ffty'+a/y-i-ai«+e=<'.  say  ('Jx,  y,  i)»ao;  or  by  an 
equation  of  the  third  order,  &c:;  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
accordiog  as  the  equatltm  is  linear,  quaddc,  «ubic,  &c. 

A  curve  of  the  first  order  is  a  right  line;  and  conversely  overy. 
Tight  line  is  a  onrve  of  the  first  order.  A  curve  of  the  second 
order  is  a  conic,  asiA  is  also  called  a  quadric  curve;  and  conversely ' 
every  conic  is  a  curve  ofthe  second  ordn'  or  quadric  curve.  A 
curve  of  tie  third  order  is  cfiUad.  a  cubicj  one  <rf  Ih*  fourth 
.lOrder  a  quartic;  and  soon. 

■A  ctrVe  of  the  order  m  has  for  its  equatioa  (*!*;  y,  i)"*'o; 
and  when,  the  coefficients  of  the  function' are  arbitrary,  the  curve 
is  Bald  to  be  the  general  ctn-v&  of  the  order  m.  The  number  of 
coefficients  19  §(m+r)  (w+z);  but  there  is  no  loss  of  generality 
if  the  equation  be  divided  by  one  coefficient  so  as  to  reduce  the 
dMfficient'of  the  corrmpondhig  term  lio  unity,  hence  the  numbet 
Ai  coefficients  may  be  reckoned  as  K««+i)  (»rt+-2)  — 1;  that  is, 
§»t(w-f-3);  and  a  curve  of  the  order  m  may  be  made  to  Satisfy 
this  numberof  coBditioBs;:for  example,  to  p«fl  through  im(«+3) 
-pobts. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  an  equatiM  may  breajt  up;  thus  a 


quadru:  equation  may  be  ((w+(y+c)  (o'jf+ft'y+cO—o,  breaking 
up  into  the  two  equations  aa+by-^c<^o,  o'«+6'y+c''*fo,  via. 
the  original  equation  is  satisfied  if  either  of  theSe  is  satisfied. 
Each  of  these  last  equations  represents  a  curve  of  the  fiist  ordes, 
or  right  line;  and  the  original  equation  represents  this  pair  of 
lines,  viz.  the  pair  of  lines  is  considered  as  a  qUadric  curve. 
But  it  is  an  im^ofer  quadric  curve;  artd  in  speaking  of  curves 
ot  the  second  or  uiy  other  given  order,  we  frequently  imply  thtft 
the  curve  is  a  proper  curve  refxresented  by  an  equation  whidi 
does  not  break  Up. 

4.  Imt^rteclicns  ef  Cunes. — ^The  intersections  of  two  curves 
are  obtained  by  combining  their  equations;  vis.  the  elimtoatioh 
from  the  two  equations  of  y  (or  x)  gives  for  x  (or  y)  an  equation 
of  a  certain  order,  say  the  resultant  equation;  and  tlien  to  oatSi 
value  of  X.  (or  y)  satisfying  this  equation  these  conespands>  in 
general  a  sin^e  valueof  y  (or  k),  and  consequently  aisingle  point 
of  intersection;  the  number  of  intersections  is  thus  .equal  to  the 
ordn'  of  the  resultant  equation  in  x  (ot  y).  . 

Supposing  that  the  tAo  curves  are  of  the  orders  m,  m,  reqxc- 
tively,  then  the  onier  of  the  resultant  equation  is  in  genei^  and 
at  most^mn;  in  particular,  if  the  cnrve-of  the  order  n  is  an 
arliitrary  line-(»i7i),  then  the  order  of  the  resultant  equation 
is^m;  and  the.Airve  of  the  order  m  meets  therefore  tbeUne  in 
m  points.  But  the  resultant  equation  may  have  all  or  any  of  its 
roots  imaginary,  and  it  is  thus  not  aivoys  that  there  arc  m  teal 
intersections. 

The  notion  of  imaginary  intersections,  thus  presenting  itself, 
through  algebra,  in  geometry,  must  be  accepted  in  geqmetryTr 
and  it  in  fact  plays  an  all-important  pa^t  in  mqdern  geometry. 
As  in  algebra  we  Say  that  an  equation  .of  the  ^^'h  order,  has 
m  roots,  viz.  we  state  this  generally  without  in  the  first  instance, 
or  it  may  be  without  ever,  distinguishing  whether  these  are  rpal 
or  imaginary;  so  jn  geometry  we  say  that  a  curve  of  th*  mt|i 
order  is  met  by  aii  arbitrary  line  in  m  points,  dr  rather  we  ihus, 
thfough  algebra,  obtaiij  the  pt(^er  geopietrical  (Iefi;utibn  of  'a 
curve  of  the  «ln  order,  as  a  curve  which  is  met  yty  an  aibitirary 
line  in  m, points  (that  is,, of  course,  in  .m,  and  not  more  t^4n  v\, 
points).  . ,  '  .'     ,- 

.  The  theorem  of  the  m  intersections  has  been  staged 'in  regard 
to  an  arlnlrary  line;  in  fact,  for  particular  lines  the.  resultant 
.equation  may  be  or  appear  to  be  of,  aq  order  less  than  m;  for 
instance,  taking  m  =  i,if  the  hyperbola  «y— i=obe  cut  by  the 
Jiney^ft  the  lestUtani  equation  in  a;  is^a:—i"0,  and  there,  b 
apparently. only  the  intersection  (x  —  i/j3,  y=^;bHt  tha  theorcfu 
is,  in.jact,  true  fqr  every  line  whatever:  a  curve  of  the. order  .w 
meets  every  line  whatever  in  precisely  m  points.  We  ^ave,,  in  the 
case  just  referred  to,  to  take  account  of  a  point  at  infinity  on  the 
line  y=&',  the  two  intersections  are  the  point  (*"i/j3,  y^/3}, 
and  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  line  y=(3. 

It  is,  moreovv,  to  be  noticed  that  the  points  at  iDfinity  m£^ 
be  all  01  any  of  them  imaginary,  and  that. the  points  of  intersec- 
tJon,  whether  finite  or  at  infinity,  real  or  imaginaiy,  may  coincide 
two  or  more  of  tham  together,  and  have  (o  be  counted  accord- 
ingly; to  support  the  thtoitm  in  its  universality,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  these  various  circtrtnstances. 

S-  Line  ai  Infinity. — The  foregoing  nofJon  of  a  point  at  infinity 
k  a  very  important  one  in  modern  geometry;.  &dQ  w'^  havie'also 
to  consido'  the  paradoxical  statement,  that  in, plane  geometry, 
or  say  as  regards  :thlef  plane,  mfinity  is  a  rig^t  lise.  This  admits 
of  an  easy  illustration  in  sohd  geometry.  If<with.a.given  ouitJie 
of  projection,  by  drawingftom  it  lines  to  every  point  of  .a  givai 
line,  we  project  the  given  line  on  a  given  plaAe,  the.  projeotidn  is 
a  line,  J.c  this  projection  is  theintersectionjof  the  given  plane 
wldi  the  plane  through  the  centre  and  the  given  line.  Saytbc 
projection  is  alioays  a  tine,  then  if  the  figure  is  Such  that  tii^.tmo 
planes  are  parallel,  the  projection  is  the  intersection  of  the  givep 
plane  by  a  parallel  plane,  or  it  is  the  system  of  points  at  infinity 
on  the  giVen  plane,  that  is,  these  points  at  infinity  are  regarded 
assituate  on  a  given  liae,  the  line  infinity  of  tie  given  plane. ' 

'  In  solid  geometry  infinity  is  a  plane — its  intersection  with  any 
given  plane  being  tne  right  line  which  iS  the  infinity  of  this  given 
^ane.  -.— .     ■  I 
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Reverting  to-ttaepiiBely'planetheorri  infinity  ift  a  line,  related 
hka  uy  otkerclgiit  hoe  to  tbe  curve,  and  tfaus  Intersecting  it 
ittm  points^  Ttal  oThaagiaary,  distinct  or  coincideat. 

Descartes  in  the  Giomttrie  defined  and  considered  the  to- 
marlcabletii^escalledaiteihim  the  Dv^  of  Descartes,  or  simply 
CarteBiaaia,  4vhkk  will  beBgnioiefen^  to.  The  next  iinpoFtdnt 
work,  fouiidedqn  the  Gtom^rie,  was  Sfr  Isaac  Newton's  Bttutpe- 
ratio  liiieatum  tertii  ordinU  (1706),  establishing  a  classification  of 
cubic  curves  founded  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  their  infinite 
branches,  whicl;  was  insomedeta^ls  completed. by  J^mes.Stirling 
{1601-1770),  Patrick  Murdocii  (d.  1774)  and  O^iriei  Cramer; 
the  work  also  contains  the  remarkable  theorem  (to  be  again  re- 
ferred to),  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  cubic  curves  giving, by  their 
projections  every  cubic  curve ; whatever.  Varjqus.pioperties  of 
GMTves  ifi  genenul,  and  of  cubic  cuiycs,  are  Mtafclished  in  Colin 
Maclaurin's  memoir,  "De  Unearum'^rtetficfertim  [iroprSetotibus 
gencralibus  Tractatus'"  (posthtjmous,  .^y  1746,  published 'in 
the  6theditioa.of  hisvjjic&ra}-  W^bav&iq.it  a  particular  kind 
of  correspondence  of  two  jpoints  on  a  cubic  curve,  viz.  two  poipts 
correspond  to  each  other  when  the'tarigents  at  the'two  poiiits, 
again  meet  the  cubic  in"  the  same  point. 

6.  Reeiprocal  Pclars.  Tnlersections  of  Circles.  .  Duality. 
TriUntar  and  Tangential Co-ardtnaks.— The  Ceomitrie  descriptive, 
by  Gaspard  Monge;  was  written  in  the  year  1794  or  1795  {7th' 
edition,  Paris,  1847),  and,  in  it.wc'have  stated,  )«"^/fl»o'with 
regard  to  the  circlej  a^id  in  three  ditiiensions  with  regard  toi 
a  surface  isf  the  second  order,  the  fundamental  theorem  of 
reciprocal  poIStrs;  vtz.  "  6iven  a  surface  6f  the  second  order 
and  a  circumscribed  conic  ^surface,  which  touches  it. .'.then 
If  the  Coiiic  siirf ace  moves  sb  that  its  summit  is  always  in  th^  same 
plane,  the  plane  of  tht  curve  of  contact  passes  always  through 
the  same  point:.''  The  theorem. is  here  referred  to  partly  on 
account  of  itSbeartng  on  the  theory  of  imaginaries  in  geometry. 
It  is  In'Charl^.  Julian  Briancbon'S  memoir  "  Sur  les  surfaces  du 
second  degr€  "  (Jouf.  Polyt- 1.  vi.  i8o6)_shown  how  for  any  given 
pdsitloh,  of  "the  "summit  the  plane  Cf  contact"  is  determined, 
or  reciprocally;  say  the  plane  XY  is  determined  when  the  point 
P  is  given,  or  reciprocally;  and  it  is, noticed  that  when  P  is, 
situate  in  the  interior  of  the  surface  the  plane  XY  does  not  tjut 
the  surface;  ^hat  is,  we  have  a  real  plane  XY  intersecting  the 
surface  it,  the  imaginary  curVe  of  contact  of  the  imaginary 
circumscribed  cone  having  for  Its  suroniit  ^  ^yen  real  point  F 
inside  the  surface."',.',  '  '-...''  |       ',!,'■ 

Staling  the  theofem'in  regard  to  a  conic,  we  have  a  realrtoint 
P  {catle4  the  pole)  and  a  reallijie  XY  tcalled  the  polar),  thelme 
joining  the  two  (real  or  imaginary)  points  of  contact  of  the'Cfeal 
Or  imaginary)  tangents  drawn  from  the  point  to^the  conic;  ahd 
the  theorem  Is  that  when  the  point  describes  a,  line  ,the  line 
passes  through  a  poiiit,  this  line  and  point  being  polar  and  pole 
to  each  other.  The  term  "pole"  wa^'first  used  by  Franpoia 
Joseph  Servois,  and  "  polar ''  by  Joseph  Diez  Gergonne,  {Gerg. 
t.  i.  and  iii.,  1810-1813);  and  from  the  theorem  we  have  the 
method  of  reciprocal  polars  for  the  transformation  of  geometrical' 
theorems,  used'already  by  Brianchon  (in.  the  memoir  above 
referred  to)  for  the  demonstration  Of  the  theorem  called  by  bis 
name,  and  in  a  simiUr -maimer  by- vftrxMis  writers  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  Gergonne.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  method 
less  in  itself  than  as  leading  to  the  general  notioti  of  duality. 

Bearing  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  also  on  the  .theqiy  of 
imaginaries  in  geometry  (but  the  notion  present^  itself  in  a  mon; 
explicit  form),  there  is  the  memoir  by  L.  Gaiiltier,  on  the  graphi- 
cal cpnstruction  of  circles  (^nd  spheres  {Jour.  Pplyl.  t.  v.,  1S13). 
The  well-known  theorem  as  to  radicaX  ax«s  may  he  stated  as 
follows.  Consider  two  circles  partiaily  drawn  ao  that  it  does  not 
appear  whether  the  circles,  if  completed,  wouM  'br  would  not 
intersect  in  real  points,  say  "two  arcs  of  circles;  then  we  can, 
by  means  of  a  third  circle  drawn  so  as  to, intersect  in  two  real 
points  each  of  the  two  arcs,  determine  aright'line,  Which,  if 
the  complete  circles  ipttrsect  in  two  real  points,, passes  through 
the  points,  and  which  is  .,00  this  account  regarded  as  a.  line 
passing  thoough  two  ^real  ot  imagiAary)  points  of  - interscotion 
of  the  two^cireles.  •  The  <ori*truction  in  hurt  fe,  join  the  two 


points  in  which  the' third  chtfe  tndets  thefirst  ifrc,'aml^b  dla» 
the  two  points  in  which  the  third  circte  tneets  tbe^seten^  'art,' 
and  from  the  point^of  intersection  «f  thetwo  joining  Ones,  let 
fall  a  perpendicular  oh  tlte  Une  joining  the  centre  ^f  the  tW 
G&cles;  tlOs- perpendicular  (donsEdercd  as  an'  Inde&ite  litte)-& 
what  Gaultio'  tevms  tti«  '^  radical  tttds  of  the  two  circles'"; 
it  is  a  line  detennined  by  a  real  <(rbnstniction  and  itsdl  alwi^ 
real;  and  lyy  what-  ptttcede*  it:  is  the  lirft  joining  two  (real  or" 
imaginary, as  the  case  maybe)  Intersecf ions  of  the  given  circles. 

Hie  intersections  irhich  lie  oii  the  r&dical  axis  are  two  out  of  the 
four  intersections  of  the'  two  circles.  The  questibti  as  to  Ihe 
remalnine  twoiiitersedionB  did  Hot  fmsent  Htelf to  Gaultier;  but: 
h  is  answered  in  Jeaa  Victor  Pohcelet's  Traitt  dej  propriHir 
projtcUvtt  (r8«2),  Where  we' find  {p.  49) "the  statement,  "deu* 
circles  places  arbitrairement  sur  un  plan  .  .'.  ont  id£aletiient 
denx  points  imaginaire?  eommdns  k  I'lhfiAi"';  that'  is,  a  dittle 
yiKj  eiirve  of  the  second  order  is  metfcy  the  line  ihfinitlyin  tww 
points;  bill,  tnorfi  than"  this,  th'ey  at<  the  same  two  poitots  96e 
any  circle  ■whatever.  The  poihts  in  question  havt  since  'bSeil; 
called  (it  is  brfievW  first  by- Dr  George  Sahr»n)  the  rireuldrt<iln«' 
at  infinity,  or  tttey  Kiay  be  calted  the  circular  points;' these  attf 
also  frequently  spoken  6f  as  the  points  I,  J;  at(d  w«  have  thus 
the  circle  characterized  as  a  conic  which  passes  through  the  two' 
eircular  points  at  infinity;  the  number  Of- ctmditions  thus  im"-' 
posed  Upon  the  conic'iS  •"!,  and' there remaitt  three  arbttrtrty' 
constants,  which  is  the  tight  numbn  for  the  drde.  POncelet 
throughout  his  work  makn  continual  use  Of  the  foregoingtheorin' 
of  imaginaries  and  hifihfty,  and  also  of  the  befbre-meBtioil** 
theory  of  rec^roca!  poiars. 

fotitx^'^ivfoyti^raCiinSurUs  centres  destnoyennesktirmoniquet 
and  Sitr  la  thiorie  gtnirale  des  polahes  ticiproques,  although 
presented  to  the  Pirh  Aeadelhy  in  18*4,  Were  onfy  published 
{Cnlle,  t.  iii.  andiv.,  iBiB,  1829) 'subsequent  to  the  memoir  hy 
Gergonne,  Cenuirfft-ofrCTiT  ^losopkiqiies  sur  les  tlimens  ieiii 
sdtHee  Se  l^tUndut  {Cerg-  t:  xvi.,  '18*3-1816).  "IH  this  mempif 
by  Gergonne,  the  theoiy  <H  dnaSty  ia  ve^  clearly  and  explicitly' 
stated;for  instance,'  we  find  *".  dan*  la  gfoinftrle  plane;!  chaqne' 
lh6o"r*nie  il'en  f^nd'nficessairtnleiit  un  ailtre  q_ui"s'en  deduit'eti' 
Schangeant  implement  til tre  eiik  les'dcux'mofS'^rt/fct'iiriffleii' 
ttmdh  qoe  dans  te '^metric 'de^ireS^aee^t*  'Sent  les  mots'  pofnls 
(St  piatii  qu'ilfaut  fiCHinger  eritrc'^ic'poflr'passerdW'theorimt 
i'«ih«Wr^tif-,'';'aWd'(he-phm'r9'fritrod<icfed  ftPprlhtltig  corrd'' 
feti^thedMmS','  bppbsltfe  tb  each  ofh"er,'iii^twb  Cqhrrfine.  'There 
was  arectamatJon  afi'to  prioriiyliy  PiSricelet  In  "the  "l!«ffl!W« 
limrtffiW  Wprltited  Wth  >marSs'  by  "Gti^cne  '(GH-g-  t.'  xix.', 
r897l,an"dfblIoWed'by,a  short 'paperby  Gergonne,  ReciiJitaHtms 
:  de  ^/7MexIJfi#o/^*n&r,  &'<7., which  Ife important  as'^fst  Ihtrodutin^ 
the  word  dtus.'  We  find  in  ft  ^ explicitly -tht  two  co^relsti've' 
;defiWtionsr  "a  plane  CurvC'fa  said  tO  be"Wthe  tnth  degree' 
(order)  wheAlthas  with'ilitle  *h  teal  or  ^deal  intersections,"  and 
"  a  plahe  eur\*e  is  said  to  be  of  the  tnth  clas?  whm  from  any  ponrt! 
oF its  plane  there  cart  be  drawn  to'ft  wrtalorldeaFtangents."''' 

It  may  We  remaHted  that  In  Poncelefs  mimoif  lin  Vwlprocrfl 
polars,  above  referred  to,  we  have  th?  theorem  that  the  nuinbet' 
of  tangents  from  a  point  to  a  curve  of  the  order  m,  or  say  the  cljiss 
of  the  conrt,  is  in  geiieral  and  at  moBt  »»»(ife-l),  and  tfciathe 
mentions  that  this  number  is  subject  to  reduction  wheii  the  curve' 
has  double 'points  or  cusps.  '  ,,' 

'The  theorem  of  duality  as  regains  plane  figures  may  6e 
t^s  stated^  two  figures  may  correspond  to  each, other  iii  siich 
'thftnner  that  to  each  point  and  Hne  in  either  figure  fllere  corre- 
ispond  in  the  other  figure  a  line  and  polHt  respectively.  It"  i4' 
'to  be  undetstotfd  that  the"theoreni  extends  to  all  points  o'r  lines, 
■(frawn  or  riot  drawn;  thiis  if  in  the  first"  figure  thert  are  any 
'ntmber  of  poihts  on  a  Hne  drawn  or  not  drawn,  the  cotw^nding 
lines  ih  the  second  figure,  produced  If  necessary,  rtust  meet  In 
a'^potnt.  And  we  thus  pee  how  the  theorem  extends  to  cnryes,' 
;  ttieir  points  and  tangents;  H  there  is  fn  the  first  figure  a  ;cutW- 
;of  the  oMer  m,  knjUIhe  nwets  it  m  m'twiirts;  and" hence  f^dm  the 
cd.rtesRondrag  point  in  tjie  second  figure  there  tnust  be  tb  the 
;  corrtspondirig  curve  m  ungetits;  that  is,  the  correspohdinig 
curve  tnust  be  of  thedliss'M.  "'  .,!..■'■--■ 
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,  TMUneu  co-ordinates  (se«  Geometry  :  AnalyHcal)  were  firat 
used  by  £.  E.  BobiUier  in  the  memotr  Eaai  sir  m  hovmom  mode 
derecliarciitd6tpropniUsdeVit«idue(Gerg.  t.  xviii.,  1837-1838). 
It  is  convenient  to  lue  tbeie  rather  than  Cartesian  co-ordinates. 
We  represent  a  curve  of  the  wdet  m  by  an  equation  (*]x,  j>,  z)"  ~  o, 
the  function  on  the  left  hand  being  a  homogeneous  rational  and 
integral  function  of  the  order  m  of  the  three  co-ordinates  (x,  y,  z) ; 
dearly  the  number  of  constants  is  the  same  as  for  the  equation 
(*Ix,  y,  i)'>=o  in  Caztesian  co-ordinates. 

The  theorem  of  duality  is  considered  and  developed,  but  chiefly 
in  regard  to  its  metrical  apphcatioos,  by  Michel  Chasles  in  the 
Minwirt  dt  giomtlrie  sw  deux  principes  glniraux  de  la  science, 
la  dvalUi  et  l'komop:apkie,  which  forms  a  sequel  to  the  Aperm 
kistoriquesitrPorigineetlediKloppemetUdesmtthodetengioiiUtrie 
CWftit.  de  Btvx.  t.  xi.,  1837). 

We  sow  oome  to  Julius  FlUcker;  his  "  six  equations  "  vere 
given  in  a  short  memoir  in  CriUe  (184a)  preceding  his  great  wwk, 
the  Tkeorie  der  algebraiscken  Curven  {1844}.  Pltlcker  first  gave 
a  scientific  dual  definition  of  a  curve,  viz.;  "A  curve  is  a 
locus  generated  by  a  point,  and  enveloped  by  a  line — the  point 
moving  continuously  along  the  line,  while  the  line  rotates 
continuously  about  the  point" ;  the  point  is  a  point  (ineunt.) 
of  the  curve,  the  line  is  a  tangent  of  the  curve.  And,  assuming 
the  above  theory  of  geometrical  ijsaginaries,  a  curve  such  that 
m  of  its  points  are  situate  in  an  arbitrary  line  is  said  to  be  of  the 
order  m;  a  curve  such  that  n  of  its  tangents  pass  through  an 
arbitrary  point  is  said  to  be  of  the  class  n;  as  already  appearing, 
this  notion  of  the  order  and  class  of  a  curve  is,  however,  due  to 
Gergonne.  Thus  the  line  is  a  curve  of  the  order  i  and  doss  o; 
and  corresponding  dually  thereto,  we  have  the  point  as  a  curve 
of  the  order  o  and  dass  i. 

Pllickei,  moreover,  imagined  a  system,  of  line-co-ordinates 
(tangential  co-ordinates).  (See  Geouetky:  Analytical.)  Hie 
Cartesian  co-ordinates  (x,  y)  and  trilinear  co-ordinates  (x,  y,  t) 
are  point-co-ordinates  for  determining  the  position  oi  a 
point;  the  new  co-ordinates,  say  (|,  "q,  f)  are  line-co-ordinates 
for  determining  the  position  of  a  line.  It  is  possible,  and 
(not  so  much  for  any  application  thereof  as  in  order  to 
more  fully  establish  the  analogy  between  the  two  kinds  of 
co-ordinates)  important,  to  give  independent  quantitative 
definitions  of  the  two  k^ds  of  co-ordinates;  but  we  may  also 
derive  the  notion  of  line-co-oidinates  from  that  of  point-co- 
ordinates; viz.  taking  ^+rfy-\'^=o  to  be  the  equation  of 
a  line,  we  say  that  ({,  ij,  f)  are  the  line-co-ordinates  of  this  line. 
A  linear  relation  ft£+frtj-Ki""o  between  these  co-ordinate 
determines  a  point,  vii.  the  point  whose  point-co-ordinates  ore 
(u,  b,  f);  in  fact,  the  equation  in  question  a£-l-6i7-ft:f»o  ex- 
presses that  the  equation  ^+vy-¥^~<»,  where  {x,  y,  z)  are 
current  point-co-ordinates,  is  satisfied  on  writing  therein 
X,  y,  s— ti,  b,  c;  or  that  the  Use  in  question  passes  through  the 
point  (a,  b,  c).  Thus(£,  17,  f)  aretbetine-co-ordinatesof  any  line 
whatever ;  but  when  these,  instead  of  being  absolutely  arbitrary, 
are  subject  to  the  restriction  a^+bn+ci=o,  this  obliges  the  line 
to  pass  through  a  point  (a,  b,  c) ;  and  the  last-mentioned  equation 
o^H-^+cj'— o  is  considered  as  the  line-equation  of  this  point. 

A  line  has  only  a  point-equation,  and  a  point  has  only  a  line- 
equation;  but  any  other  curve  has  a  point-equation  and  also  a 
line-equation;  the  point-equation  (*|x,  y,  i)"=o  is  the  relation, 
which  is  satisfied  by  the  point-co-ordinates  {.x,  y,  z)  of  each  point 
of  the  curve;  and  similarly  the  line-equation  (*!£,  1),  {')"'0  is 
the  relation  which  is  satisfied  by  the  line-co-ordinates  (f,  11,  f) 
of  each  line  (tangent)  of  the  curve. 

Hiere  is  in  analytical  geometry  little  occasion  for  anyexplidt 
use  of  line-co-ordinates;  but  the  theory  is  very  important;  it 
serves  to  show  that  in  demonstrating  by  point-co-ordinates  any 
purely  descriptive  theorem  whatever,  we  demonstrate  the  cor- 
relative theorem;  that  is,  we  do  not  demonstrate  the  one  theorem, 
and  then  (as  by  the  method  of  redprocal  polais)  deduce  from  it 
the  other,  but  we  do  at  one  and  the  some  time  demonstrate  the 
two  theorems;  our  (x,y,z.)  instead  of  meaning  point-co-ordinates 
may  mean  line-co-ordinates,  and  the  demonstration  is  then  in 
every  step  of  it  a  demonstration  of  the  correlative  theorem.         • 


J.  SingnIorUies  of  a  Cunt.  PlOeier's  F^maUoMs. — The  above 
dual  generation  eiplains  the  nature  of  the  siiigularities  of  a  film 
curve.  The  ordinary  singularities,  uroBged  acct»diiig  to  a  cnm 
division,  are 

Proper,  Improper. 

Foint-nngu-      J  I.  The  stationary  piHnt,    3.  The  double  point 

lorities —       I  ciupor  Bpinode;  or  node; 

Line-gingu-        i  3.  The  stationary   tan-    4-  The  douUe  tan- 
larities —        j  gent  or  inflection;  gent; 

arising  as  follows: — 

I.  The  cu9p:   the  ptrint  as  it  travels  Blons  the  line  may  come  to 

rest,  and  then  reverse  the  direction  <rf  ita  motion. 
3.  The  stationary  tangent:   the  tine  may  in  the  course  of  its 
rotation  come  to  rest,  and  then  reverse  the  direction  of  its 


3.  The  node :  the  point  may  in  the  course  of  its  motion  come  to 

coincide  with  a  former  position  of  the  point,  the  two  ponitioai 
of  the  line  not  in  general  coinciding. 

4.  The  double  tangent:   the  line  may  in  the  course  of  its  motion 

come  to  coincide  with  a  former  position  of  the  line,  the  two 
positions  of  the  point  not  in  general  coinciding. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  we  cannot  with,  a  real  point  and 
line  obtain  the  node  with  two  imaginary  tangents  (conjugate  or 
isolated  point  or  acnode),  nor  again  the  real  double  tangent  with 
twoimaginary  points  of  contact;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence, 
since  in  the  general  theory  the  distinction  between  real  and 
imaginary  is  not  attended  to. 

The  singularities  (i)  and  (3)  have  been  termed  proper  singu- 
larities, and  (3)  and  (4)  improper;  in  each  of  the  first-mentioned 
cases  there  is  a  real  singularity,  or  peculiarity  in  the  motion; 
in  the  other  two  cases  there  is  not;  in  (2)  there  is  not  when  the 
point  is  first  at  the  node,  or  when  it  is  secondly  at  the  node,  any 
peculiarity  in  the  motion;  the  singularity  consists  in  the  point 
coming  twice  into  the  same  position;  and  so  in  (4)  the  singularity 
is  in  the  line  coming  twice  into  the  same  position.  Moreover 
(i)  and  (2)  are,  the  former  a  proper  singularity,  and  the  latter 
on  improper  singularity,  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  point;  and 
similarly  (3)  and  (4)  ore,  the  former  a  proper  singularity,  and  the 
latter  an  improper  singularity,  as  regards  the  motion  of  Ike  line. 

But  as  regards  the  representation  of  a  curve  by  an  equation, 
the  case  is  very  different. 

First,  if  the  equation  be  in  point-co-ordinates,  (3)  and  (4)  are 
in  a  sense  not  singularities  at  all.  The  curve  l*fx,  y,  t)-^o, 
or  general  curve  of  the  order  m,  has  double  tangents  and  in- 
flections; (3]  presents  itself  as  a  singularity,  for  the  equations 
d.i'ix,  y,i}~=o,d,Clx,  y,  *)-=o,  d^*lx,y,  z)'=o,  implying 
(^Jx,  y,  i)"=o,  are  not  in  general  satisfied  by  any  values  (a,  6,  c) 
whatever  of  (*,  y,  t),  hut  if  such  values  exist,  then  the  point 
(a,  b,  c)  is  a  node  or  double  point;  and  (1)  presents  itsdf  as  a 
further  singularity  or  sub-case  of  (3),  a  cusp  bdng  a  double  point 
for  which  the  two  tangents  becomes  coinddent. 

In  line-co-ordinates  all  is  reversed; — (i)  and  (3)  are  not  singu- 
larities ;  (3)  presents  itself  as  a  sub-cose  of  (4). 

The  theory  of  compound  singularities  will  be  referred  to  farther 

In  regard  to  the  ordinary  singularities,  we  have 
m,  the  order, 

1    „    number  of  double  points. 


and  this  bdng  so,  Plticker's  "  six  equations  "  are 

=  «(»l-l)-3*-3«. 


h)    ..3«(«-2)-M-8.. 

(3)     T=im(«-a)(-n'-9)-(".'-'»-6)(; 


+6fc+|.(«-i), 

(4)    «-«(«-l)-2T-3t. 
(S      .-3"{>t-3)-6r-8., 

(6)  3-J«(»-3)(«'-9)-(n*-»-6)  {2r+3,)+2T{r-I>+6« 

+i.(.-l). 
It  is  easy  to  derive  the  further  forms — 

(7)  .-«  -3{n-«)v- 

(8)  2(r~*}  -(»-».)  0«-H">-9), 
(9      ]m(m+3)~t~3,            _l^(„+,)_^.. 

(11,  I3)n^-2*-3«  -i^-3r-3',   ^m+w, — 
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Um  whole  system  being  equivaknt  tA  three  equsUou  CAiy(  and 
it  may  be  added  that  using  a  to  denote  the  equal  quantitiea 
3M+iaitd  3»  +«  everything  may  be  ezpicsKd  in  tenu  of  M,n,a. 
We  have 

i.-«-3«, 

.-«-3»i. 

2(— m'— M+8it— 30. 

ar -■«'—» +8« —3«. 

It  is  implied  in  PlOcker's  theorem  that,  m,  «,  S,  k,  r,  1  ufrnifylDe 
as  above  in  regard  to  any  curve,  then  in  rcgaid  to  the  reciprocal 
curve,  n,  t)i>  r,  t,  I,  c  will  have  the  same  sigiuficatioaB,  viz.  for  the 
reciprocal  curve  the«e  letters  denote  respectively  the  order,  class, 
number  of  nodes,  cusps,  double  tangent  and  inflectbns. 

The  expresuon  1  ni(n(+3)— A  — 21  is  that  □(  the  number  of  the 
disposable  constants  in  a  oirve  of  the  order  rn  with  S  Dodea  and  c 
cusps  (in  fact  that  there  shall  be  a  node  is  I  condition,  a  cusp  2 
conditions)  and  the  equation  (9)  thus  expresses  that  the  curve  and 
its  reciprocal  contain  each  of  tnein  the  same  number  of  disposable 
constants. 

For  a  curve  ot  the  order  m,  the  expression  (tnfnt  — 1)— S—i  is 
tinned  the  "deficiency  "  (as  to  this  more  hereafter);  the  equation 
(10)  espresaee  therefore  that  the  curve  and  its  reciprocal  have  each 
of  them  the  same  deficiency. 

Therelationsnt'—aJ— 31c— «'—3t— 31, »ifi+ii,  present  themselves 
in  the  theory  of  envelopes,  as  will  appear  farther  on. 

With  regard  to  the  demonstration  of  I^ticker's  equatirais  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  we  are  not  able  to  write  down  the  equation 
in  point-co-ordinates  of  a  curve  of  the  order  m,  having  the  given 
ntunbers  6  and  k  of  nodes  and  cusps.  We  can  only  use  the  general 
equation  (*Ji,  y,  *)" — o,  say  for  shortness  « — o,  of  a  curve  of  the 
iKth  order,  wbich  equation,  so  long  as  the  coefficients  remain 
arbitrary,  represents  a  curve  without  nodes  or  cnsps.  Seeking 
then,  for  this  curve,  the  values,  n,  (,  r  of  the  class,  onmber  of 
inflections,  snd  number  of  double  tangents, — firat,  as  reg&rda 
the  class,  this  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangents  which  can  be 
drawn  to  the  curve  from  an  arbitrary  point,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  ^  points  of  contact  <rf  these 
tangents.  Tie  points  of  contact  are  found  as  the  intersections 
of  the  carve  u^o  by  a  curve  depending  on  the  position  of  the 
arbitrary  pmnt,  and  c^ed  the  "first  pdai "  of  this  point; 
the  order  of  the  first  polar  is  ^tw— t,  and  the  number  of  inter- 
sections is  thus  -•«M(tn--i).  But  it  can  be  shown,  analytically 
or  geometrically,  that  if  the  given  curve  has  a  node,  the  first 
polar  passes  through  this  node,  which  therefore  counts  aa  two 
intersections,  and  that  if  the  curve  has  a  cusp,  the  first  polar 
passes  through  the  cusp,  touching  the  curve  there,  and  hence 
tbe  cu^  counts  as  three  intersections.  But,  as  is  svidenti  the 
node  or  cusp  is  not  a.  point  of  contact  of  a  proper  tangent  from  the 
arbitrary  point;  we  have,  therefore,  for  a  node  a  dlminutitn  a, 
and  for  a  cusp  a  diminution  3,  in  the  number  of  the  intersections; 
and  thus,  for  a  curve  with  S  nodes  and  k  cusps,  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion 2S+3K,  and  the  value  of  »is«— m  (m— i)— rf— jk. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  inflections,  the  process  is  a  similar  one;  it 
can  be  shown  fhat  the  inflections  are  the  intersections  of  the 
curve  by  a  derivative  curve  called  [after  Ludwig  CXto  Hesse 
who  first  considered  It)  the  Hessian,  defined  geometrically  as 
the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  conic  polar  (S  8  below)  in  regard 
to  the  curve  breaks  up  into  a  pair  of  lines,  and  which  has  an 
equation  H=o,  where  H  is  the  determinant  formed  with  the 
second  differential  coefficients  of  w  in  regard  to  the  variables 
(x,  y,  t);  H-o  is  thus  a  curve  of  the  order  3(m-a),  and  the 
number  of  inflections  is  =3m(m— 2).  But  if  the  given  curve 
has  a  node,  then  not  only  the  Hessian  passes  through  the  node, 
but  it  has  there  a  node  the  two  branches  at  which  touch  re- 
qMctively  the  two  branches  of  the  curve;  and  the  node  thui 
counts  as  six  intersections;  so  If  the  curve  has  a  cusp,  then  the 
Hessian  not  only  passes  through  the  cusp,  but  it  has  there  a  cusp 
through  which  it  again  passes,  that  is,  there  is  a  cuspidal  branch 
touching  the  cuq)idal  branch  of  the  curve,  and  besides  a  simple 
branch  passing  through  the  cusp,  and  hence  the  cusp  counts  aa 
eight  intersections.  The  node  or  cusp  is  not  an  inflection,  aad  we 
have  thus  for  a  node  a  diminution  6,  and  for  a  cu^  a  diminuttoD  8, 
in  the  number  of  the  intersections ;  hence  for  a  curve  with  i  nodes 
and  K  cusps,  the  diminution  is  ^6S+iK,  and  the  number  of 
Inflections  is  t=3m(m—  i)~6&—8k. 

Thirdly,  for  the  double  tangents;  the  points  ot  contact  of 


these  are  obtained  as  the  inttfrsectfona  of  the  curro  by  a  curve 
n  Bc  D,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  geometrically  defined,  but  which 
is  found  analytically  to  be  of  the  order  (m— 3)  (m*— 9);  ^ 
number  of  intersectioiis  ia.thua  •-m(m~2)  (m*— 9);  but  if  the 
given  curve  has  a  node  then  theie  is  a  diminution  ^4(1***— m~6), 
and  if  it  has  a  cusp  then  there  is  a  dinunution  •-ti(fM*— m— 6), 
where,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  factor  (m*— m— 6) 
is  in  the  cose  of  a  curve  having  ody  a  node  <w  only  a  ci|sp  the 
number  of  the  tangents  which  caa  be  drawn  from  the  node  or  cusp 
to  the  curve,  and  is  used  aa  demoting  the  number  of  these  tangents, 
and  ceases  to  be  the  correct  expression  if  the  number  of  nodes 
and  cuspe  is  greater  than  unity.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  curve 
which  has  i  nodes  and  k  cusps,  the  apparent  diminution 
a(m*— «-6)(ai+3Jc)  is  too  great,  and  it  has  in  fact  to  be 
diminished  by  2  {i2S(i~i)+m+iK{K-i)\,oi  the  half  thereof  is 
4  for  each  pair  of  nodes,  6  for  each  coaU>iQation  of  a  node  and 
cusp,  and  9  for  each  pair  of  cuq>s.  We  have  thus  finally  an  ex- 
pression for  ar,  — •»  («i— 3)  («*— 9)— &c.;  or  dividing  the  whole 
by  a,  we  have  the  expression  for  r  given  by  the  third  of  FlUckec's 
equations. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  caimot  by  consideration  of  the  equation 
u  «  o  in  point-co-ordinates  obtain  the  remaining  three  of  FlUcker's 
equaiions;  they  might  be  obtained  in  a  precisely  analogous 
manner  by  mcanaof  theequationir— oinline-co-ordinates,butthey 
folLow  at  once  from  the  principle  of  duality,  via.  they  are  obtained 
by  the  mere  interchange  of  m,  S,  k,  with  n,  r,  t  respectively. 

To  complete  Plilcker's  theory  it  is  necessary  to  take  account 
of  conqnund  singularities;  it  tnight  be  possible,  but  it  is  at  any 
rate  difficult,  bo  eSect  this  by  considering  the  curve  as  in  course  of 
dcscrqition  by  the  point  moving  ^ong  the  rotating  line;  and  it 
seems  easier  to  consider  the  compound  singularity  as  arising 
from  the  variation  of  an  actually  described  curve  with  ordinary 
singidaritiee.  The  most  simple  case  is  when  three  double  points 
come  into  coincidence,  thereby  giving  rise  to  a  triple  point; 
and  a  somewhat  more  complicated  one  is  when  we  have  a  cusp 
of  the  seoond  kind^  or  node-cusp  arising  frmn  the  coincidence 
of  a  node,  a  cusp,  an  inflection,  and  a  double  tangent,  w  shown 
in  the  aimexed  figure,  which  represents  the  singularities  as  on  the 


point  of  coalescing.  The  general  condunon  (see  Cayley,  ^wsff. 
Hath.  Jour.  t.  vii.,  r86i6,  "  On  the  higher  singi^titieB  1^  phAe 
curves";  Collected  Works,  v.  ^2oy  a  that  every  singularity 
whatever  may  be  considered  as  compounded  of  ordinary  singu- 
larities, say  we  have  a  singularity  ""6'  nodes,  «'  ciisps,  V  double 
tangents  and  ('  inflections.  So  that,  in  fact,  FfOeker's  equations 
properiy  understood  apply  to  a  curve  with  any  singularities 
whatever. 
By  means  of  Plllcker's  equations  we  may  form  a  table-- 
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The  dsble  IB  airranged  acconliiig  to  the  value  <rf  m;  uid  we  Iwve 
tii^o,  M=i,  the  poLnl;  »i»i,  it*iOi  the  line;  f»*i,  wa,  the 
t&nXc;  of  m-^i,  the  cubic,  there  are  three  cues,  the  class  being 
6,  4  or  3,  according  as  the  curve  is  without  singHlaTiti a,  oe  as  it 
has  I  node  or  t  cu^;  and  so  of  hi»4,  the  qnuCic,  there  are  tea 
coaes,  where  observe  that  in  tvo  of  them  the  dass  is  ^6, — the 
reduction  of  clus  ^risibg  hom  two  cusps  or  dse  frcm  three  nodes. 
Tbe  Itn  cases  may  be  ako  grouped  tofjcther  into  four,  according 
as  the  number  of  nodes  and  cufcpa  (5+k)  is  "o,  1,  2  or  J, 

The  cases  may  be  divided 'into  subcases,  by  the  consideration 
of  compound  atngulaiities)  thus  when  wc^^,  »=6,  Si's,  the 
three  nodes  may  be  all  distinct,  which  is  the  general  case,  or  two 
of  them  may  unite  together  into  the  singularity  called  a  tacnode, 
ot  all  three  may  unite  togetliex'  into  a  triple  point  or  else. into  an 
oBcnode. 
'  We  may  fmther  consider  the  inflections  and  double  tangents, 
as  well  in  g^ntr^  Bs  in' reg^d  to  cubic  and  quarticcnrvea. 

Tike  expressSort  for  the  immber  of  inflectiiyns  3m(>»  ~  2)  for  a 
cufve  of  the  ordeF  tti  w^  obtained  analytically  by  PlUcker, 
but  the  theory  was  first  given  in  a  complete  form  by  HesBc  in 
the 't*o' papers"  tJber  die  Elimination,  u.s.w,,"  and  "  t)her 
die  Wendepnnctie  derCnfvehdritter  Ordnuog:"  (Cwto,  t.  tiviii., 
r844) ;  in  the  hitter  of  these  the  ptnnts  of  Infledion  are  obtained 
as  the  intersectlote  (rf  the  curve  ««o  witiithe.Hessian,  or  curve 
A— o,  wlieredis  the  determinant  formed- with  the  second  derived 
functions  of  u:  WabAvt-  Itt  the  Hessian  tbe  firsC  instaiure  of  a 
cbVariant  o*  a  tiroary  fortn.  The  whole  tiieory  of  the  inflections 
of  a  cnbic  carve  is'discusBed  id  a  very  interesting  ntaimer  by 
meanaofthe  canonical  fcsrm  o(  the  equation  I'+y+s'+WijB—o; 
and  in  parttcOlar  a  proof  is  ^ven  of  Miicker's  tbeorem  that  the 
nine  points  Cif  infltctioft  of  ft:  cubic  curve  lie  by  tinecs  in  twelve 
lines: '    ■  '■  ''    ■■■ 

It  may  foe- noticed  that -the  nine,  infections  «f  a  ciibSc  curve 
represerited  by  an  eqn&tten  with  real  coefiidehts  are  three  real, 
nx  Imagiaiityi  the  three  teal  inflections  lie  in  a  line,  as  was  known, 
to  Newton  and  MBctBUtia.  For  an  .  acnodal '  cubic  the  six 
ittiftginety  itiAecfions:  'disappear,  and  thcie  .  remain  three  teal 
inieetionstyfnglnAline.  ForacranodalonbiC'thcsigi inflections 
which  disappeai.,are  two  of  them  real,  the  other  four  imaginary, 
and  ttfQce  remain  t;yo  imaginary  inflections  and  one  real  inflection. 
For  a  cus|fidid  cubic- fhc  six  imaginary  inflections  and  two  of  the 
real  inflections  Xi^gppev,  and  there  remains  one  real  inflection. 

A  quartic  curve  'ha3-~a^  inflections;  it  was  conjectured  by 
George  Salmon,  and  has  G^a,' verified,  by  H-  ^-  Zeuthen  that  at 
most  eight  of  these  are  real.     "^-^  '"  ■-' — ._, 

The  ei^ression  §m(m-2)(m'-9)"f6t  tiw-«M»ber^r"d&Uble 
tangents  of  a  curve  of  the  order  m  was  obt'ziaed  by  Pliicker  only 
ae,a.tC(>asequesce  of  his  ^^t,  second,. iourth  and  fifth  equations. 
J^fL  investigaCio^  by  meaos  oif  tbe  curve  II  =  o,  which  by  its  inter- 
sepUonA  with, the  given, -curve  determine^  the  points  of  contact,  of 
t^  double  tnngqnts,  js  indicated  by  Cayley,  "  Recherches  siir 
r^minUioif  et^la  th^orie.des  courbes"  (.Crelle,  t.  xxxiv.,  1S47; 
CeUecfiil.Wj>rkt,.Yf4-  »■  P-  337),  and  in  part  carried  gut  by  Hesse 
in  the  memoir  "  Cber  Curyen  dritter  Ordnung  "  {Crelh,  t, 
zxivi.,  18+8).  A  better  process  was  indicated  by  Salmon  in 
the  "  Nate  on  the  Dnuble  Tangents  to  Plane  Curyes,"  Phil.  Mag., 
1858;  c<msidering  the  m-a  points  in  which  any  tangent  to 
the  curve  again  meets  the  curve,  he  showed  how  to  form  the 
equation  of  a  curve  of  tbe  order  (m-a),  giving  by  its  inter- 
section with  the  tangent  the  points  in  question;  making  the 
tangent  touch  this  curve  of  the  order  (ffl-3),it  will  be  a  double 
tangent  of  the  original  curve.  See  Cayley,  "  On  the  Double 
Tangents  of  a  Plane  Curve  "  (Phil.  Trans.  I.  cxlviii.,  iSsg; 
CollecUd  Works,  iv.  186),  and  0.  Derech  {Math.  Ann.  t.  vii., 
1874).  The  solution  is  still  in  so  far  incomplete  that  we  have  no 
pFop^rties'of  the  curve  11=0,  to  distinguish  one  such  curve  from 
the  severalother  curves  whifi  pass  through  the  pojnts  of  ccmtact 
of  tht  dottble  tangents. 

A  duartf  c  curve  has  18  double  tangents,  their  points  of  contact 
deterinined  as  the' intersections  of  the  curve  by  a  curve  11  =  0 
of  tht  ordpr  14,  thi  eqiiatioik  of  whict  in  a  very  elegant  form  was 
first  oMaincdby  Hewe  (f849}-     Investigations  in  regard  la'them 


are  .given  by  Pliicker  in  tlie  TAterU  der  aigeiraischtn  Ctmtm, 
and  in  two  aeanoim  by  Hesse  and  Jacob  Steiner  {CreiU,  t.  zlv., 
1855),  in  respect  to  the  tdads  of  douUe  tangents  which  have  their 
points  of  contact  on  a  conic  and  other  like  relations.  It  wa* 
assumed  by  PlUcker  that  tbe  numiaer  of  real  double  tangents 
might  be  2S,  16,  8,  4  or  o,  but  Zeutfaen  has  found  that  the  last 
case  does  not  exist. 

8.  Invariant!  and  Covarianis,  Polar  Cvvts. — The  Hessian  A 
has  juat  been  spoken  oi  as  a  covariant  c^  the  f onn  m;  the  notion 
<rf  invariants  and  covariants  bdongs  rather  to  the  form  m  than- 
to  the  curve  «=o  represented  by  means  of  this  form;  and  the 
theory  may  be  very  briefly  referred  to.  A  curve  u=o  may'have 
some  invariantive  property,  viz.  a  property  independent,  1^. 
the  particular  axes  of  co-ordinates  used  in  the  representation 
of  the  curve  by  its  equation;  for  instance,  the  curve  may  have 
a  node,  and  in  order  to  this,  a  relation,  say  A  =  o,  must  exist 
between  the  coefEicienis  oC'the  equation;  uapposiog  tl)e  aifes 
of  co-ordinates  altered,  so  that  the  equation  becomes  w'^o,  ud 
writing  A'  =  o  for  the  relation  between  the  new  coeflidenta,  then 
the  relations  Apo,  A'  =  o,  as  two  djfferem  enpressions  of  the 
same  geometricai  property,  must  each  of  theoi'imply  the  other; 
tbis  c*n  only  be  the  ca*e  when  A,  A'  are  functions,  differing 
only  by  a  constant  factor,  or  say,  wben  A  is  an  inyanajtt  qf.«. 
If,  however,  the  geometrical  prqperty  requires  two  or  more  rela- 
tions between  tbe  coef&cients,  say  A.=  o,  B  =  o,&c.,  then  we  mUst 
have  between  tbe  new  coefident*  tbe  like  relations,  A'— o,  B' =  o, 
&c,,  and  the  two  systems  of  equations  must  each  of  them  imply 
the  other;  when  this  is  so,  the  syslepi  of  equations,  A  =  q,  B=o, 
&c.,  is  sajd  to.be  invariantive,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  A,  B, 
&c.,  are  of  necessity  iavananta  of  v-  Siijiilarly,  if  we  have  a 
curve  U~o  derived  frpm  the  curve  u.=o  in  a  manner  independent 
of  tbe  particular  axes  of  coroMnaMs,  then  from  the  transforoied 
equation  w'.'^o  deriving  in  Uke  Jli&nner  tbe  curve  XJ'=o,  the 
two  equations  \J~p,  U'^o  n^usteacb  of  Lbem  imply  the  other; 
and  when  tiis  is  aty,  U  will  be  »  qpvaiiant  of  u.  The.  case  is  less 
frequent,  but  it  n»ay  arise,  that  there,  ar^  cov4i;ia,nt  systems 
U.'no,  V=o,&c.,.aad  U'=^o,  V'j^o,  8(c,,  pach  implying  the  Other, 
but  where  the  functions  U,,V,  &c,,  are  not  of  necessitjf  covari^ts 

of*    ■  .      -.       ^    - 

If  we  take  a  fiied  point  (x'.iy'j^)  a^d  a  curve  w>o  (^  order 
nt,  and  suppose  the  axes  of  reference  altered,  so  that  x*,  y,  s* 
are  linearly  transformed  in  the  same  way  as  tbc  currenf  x,  y,  ^^ 
thecurv«s  (i'l4^y^+r'|^)'i(-o,{f-r,  a, . .  .w-Dh^w  tbe 

covariant  property.  They  are  the  polar  curves  of  the  point  witli 
regard  to  wpo. 

TJw  tieory  of  the  invariants  and  covariants  of  a  ternary  cubic 
function  u  has  been  studied  in  detail,  and  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  cubic  curve. u=o;  but  the  theory  of  the  invariants  ^nd 
covariants  for  the  next  succeeding,  case,  the. ternary  quartic 
fuHctioHj  is  stUJ  very  incomplete. 

9.  Envelope  oja  Curve,— la  further  illustration  of  the  PlUcke'rian 
dual  generation  of  a  curve,  we  may  consider  the  questioD  o^  the 
envelope  of  a  variable  curve.  The  notion  is  very  probably  cJder, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  to  be  found  inLa^ange's  Thiorie  4ls/gnclions 
anidytiqwis  (i  798) ;  it  is  iheie  remarked  that  the  equation  obtained 
by  the  ehminatioD  of  the  parameter  a  from  an  equation/ (x,y, a)  =0 
and  the  derived  equation  in  respect  to  o  is  a  curvei.the  envelop; 
of  tbe  series  of  cyrves  represented  by  the  equation  /  (x,y,</)  =0 
in  question.  To  develop  the  theory,  consider  the  curvje  corre- 
sponding to  ai^  particular  value  of  the  parameter;  this  has 
with  the  consecutive  curve  (or  curve  belonging  to  the  consecutive 
vahie  of  the  parameLer)  a  certain  number  of  intersections  and 
of  common  tangents,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  tangents 
at  the  intersections;  and  the  so-called  envelope  is,  the  curve 
whidiis  at  the  sftme^lime  generated  by  the  points  of  intciicclion 
and  enveloped  by  tbe  common  tangents;  wc  i^ve  thus  .a  .dual 
geoeratioD.  BtU  the. .question  needs  to.be  farther  examined. 
Suppojetbatinigeneral  the  variable  curv«  is  of  the.  order  m  with 
finoddi  and  KCuspa,  and  tbctefore  of  the;  cla^  jt  with  r  4ou'^^ 
tangents  and  i  inflections,  m,  »,£.«.  r.t  being  connected  by  the 
FlUcbesian  •qufttJRn^.-r'the  OM^ibeir  (if  nodeq  qr  casps-  m»yi  be 
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gtestfl'  for  pa'ticiilu  Vfthies  of  the  puateAtr,  but  this  Is  a<' 
SpecrEdity  which  may  be  heie  disregarded.  Considering  the  vari- 
able cnrve  corresponding  to  a  given  vahie  of  the  parameter, 
oraaySiiinpfy  the  variaMe  Curve,  the  consecutive  curve  has  tlien 
also  S  and  k  nodes  and  cuEpB,  cooMCutive  td  tbos«  of  the  variable 
cuTVti;  i^nd  it  H  easy  to  see  that  am6ng  t^e  intetBections  of  the 
two  curves  vt  have  the  nodes  each  counting  twice,  and  the  cuqis 
each  coUntinif  three  times;  the  numbw  of  the  remaining  inter- 
sections is  »ffi'—t4~3«.  Similarly  ftmoi^  the  cdnmnon  tangents 
of  the  ttia  curves  we  hive  the  double  tangents  each  counting, 
twice,  and  the  stationaty  tangents  each  counting  three  times,  and 
the  buMber  of  Che  temtUtring  c6<bm»n  bm^fents  i»  -^M*-^ar~3t. 
{'•nfi—si—iK,  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  numbers  is  a£  was 
seHi  ='m+H).  Ataayoneof  them'^-'3J^3Kpoints  tbevatiable 
curve  and  th&  cMisehitive  curve  hftve  tangents  distinct  from  yet 
tnfinitesimfttly  near  to  each  other,  and  each  at  these  two  tangents 
is  also  in^nltesimally  nCiar  to  one  of  tbtfi*— or— 31  common 
tahg^ftts  ot  the  two  curves;  whence,  attending  <»ity  to  the 
variable  curve,  and  CTmSidering  the  consecutive  corve  ascoming 
hito  actual  coinddence  with  it;  then*— 7^—31  common  tangents' 
aFe*  the  tangents  to  the  variable  curve'at  the  it^—iS—iK  p^ts 
ttepectivUy,  and  the  envelope  Ss  ttt  the  saine-  time  getierated 
by  the  w'— si— 3«  points,  and  envrioped  bythe  *»*— ir~3i. 
tangtnts;  we  haVe  thus  a  'dual  generation 'of' the  envelope, 
which  dn^  differs  from  PlUcker's^al  generation,  in  thAt  in  [dace: 
ol  a  single  point  and  taftgent  We  have  the  group  of  «'— afi— 3*' 
ptrifits  aiKi»i"— ar-^3i  ttmgentS.       ■  ■        '  i 

Tb€  parameber  which'  deterrAiiies  the  vadabie  curve  may  be' 
^vtfn  as  a  ^wint  upon  a  given  Airre,  or  say  as  a  pamActric. 
point;  t;hat  !s,  to  the  different  positibnsttf  the  parametric  poidt' 
on  the  livtn  cui*v>e  corrtspohd'the  different  variable  cup*«s,i 
and  the  natiire  of  theerttvtop^  will- thus  depmd  on  thht  of  the 
pveh  WirVe;  we  h^ve  thus  the  envtlipc  as  a  derivative  cutve 
bf  tbeglViiDCurv^.  '  M^y'W«ll'know«deriVS:threcarVe»f>reMm| 
themselves' Irf'tBis  rtiaVWeri'^thus  the  vartabld 'earve  ■liia'f  W 
thenorihal  t6r  lihe  bt  rigbCftit^CslA'tbe  tan^ent^at^ariy  potet 
of^e  giveti  cU'rVe;  th^'  intfirsMtion  cif  the  consecutive  nonnab. 
is  the  cefttffc  of  curWilure;  and  'we  have  the  evoiute  as  at  ortce 
the  Idtlus  ofthe  Centi«  of  curvature  and  the  efivelt^ie  of  the 
normal.  It  mixy  be  added  that  the  given  cutve  is  oire  of  a  serite. 
of  curves,  eadi  cutting  the  severiil'  nomtats  at  right  angles.  ■  Any 
one  of  thesfe  is  a  "parallel  "  of  the  givfen  curve;  and  it  £au  be 
obtaiAed  ^  the  envelope  of  a  circle  of  constant  radiUs  having 
itS'  centre'  oh  the  glviin  ctirVe.  We  haVe  in'  ht:e  mtfhnerv  Os 
derivatives  of  a  given  ciirve,  the  caustic,  catacaustic  or  dtacavstfc 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  secondary  caustic,  or  curve  cutting 
'atrf^'anglMtfae  tefliicted  or  refracted  rays. 

la.  forma  t^  Real  Cwroa.— We  have  in  much  that  precc<les 
(iisregarded,oratleast  been  indifferent  to,  reidity;  it  is  only  thUs 
thkt  the  concepti6n  of  a  curve  of  tlie  m-th  order,  As  one  which 
is  met  by  every  right  line  in  m  polhts,  is  arrived  at ;  and  the  curve 
itdelf,  and  tht  line  which  cuU  it,  although  both  are  tacitly 
assumed  to  be  leal,  may  perfectly  well  be  imapnary.  'F«r 
real  figvr^we  have  the  genera)  theor^n  that  imaginary' inter- 
sections, 8lc'.,  preseAt  thetrSelves  iu' conjugate  pairs;  henCe-,  in 
particular,  that  a  Curve  of  an  even  order  Is  met  by  a  line  in  an 
eVen  number  (Wftkh  may  be  =0)  of  points;  a  curve  of  an  odd 
order  in  hn  odd  number  of  poirrts,  henc6  in  one  point  at  least; 
it  wiU  be  Been  further  on  that  the  theorem  may  be  generalized  in 
a  rMtatiTkable  manner.  Agnin,  when  there  is  in  question  only 
one  pur  of  points  or  hnes,  the^,  if  coincident,  must  be  real; 
thus,  a  line  meets  a  cubic  curve  in  three  points,  oat  of  themi 
real,  and  other  two  real  or  rmagioary;  but  if  two  of  the  inter-' 
SBCtioiis  coincide  tttey  must  be  real,  and  we  have  a  line  cutting 
acubic  in  bne  teal  pmht  and  touching  it  in  another  real  point. 
It  may  be  remarked  ihat  this  is  a  'limit  separating  the  two  cases; 
where  thfe  inttrwctions  are  all  real,  aad  where  they  are  one  re^, 
twd'UhaiginaTy. 

dotisrdering  always  t«al  curves,  W9  obtain  the  notion  of  a 
branch;  any  [wrtion  capable  of  description  by  (he  continuous 
motioif'of  a  point'  is  a  branch;  and  a  curve  conerietg  of  oMor 
more  branches.     Thus  the  curve  of  tlie  first  order  or  ri^C  line 


consists  of  one  bnnch;  but  in  curves  of  the  sdxtiid  order,  «j 
oOnics.theellipssaadtheparabalaconsiBteachofoiwbnuicb;,  tht 
hyperbola  of  two  branches.  A  branch  <ia  eitheive-entranty  or 
it  extends  both  ways  to  infinity,  and  in  tiiia  case,  we  may  rega»l 
it  as  consisting  of  two  legs  {cmta,  Newton),  cach^cKtecding  one 
Way  to  infinity,  bat  without  any  definite  separation.  The  brancb> 
whether  re-entrant  orinfinite,  may  haveaicuspor  cuape,  or  itirny 
cutitselforauother branch,  thnsbavingorgiving rise  to  cninodes 
or  double  points  with  distinct  real  tangoitB;  an  acnode,  At 
double  point  with  imaginary  tangents^  is  a  branch  by  itse^,'- 
it  may  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  small  ro-enttant  bramclL 
A  t»anch  may  have  inflections  and  ^dodble  tangents,  <x  there 
may  be  doalde  tangents  which  touch  two  distinct  braBchei; 
there  are  also  double  tangents  with  imaginary  points  of  contact, 
which  are  thus  lives  harving  no  visihla  connexion  with  the  curve. 
A  reentrant  ,i>racch  not  cutting  itself  may  be  everywhere 
convex,  and  it  is  then  properiv  said  to  bean  oval;  but  theterm 
oval  may  be  used  more  generally  fbrany  re^eptmut  branch  not 
cutting  itself;  and- we  may  thus  speak  of  a  once  indrntfid,  twici 
indent«doval,  &c.,orevesiof  acuspidateoval.  Other  descriptive 
names  for  ovals  and  re-entrant  branches  cutting  themselves 
may  be  used  when  required)  thiis,  in  the  last- mentioned  case 
asimplefocm'isthatof  a%ui«of  ei^t;  such  a  Conn  may  break 
up  into  two  ovab  or  ioto  a  doubly  indented  oVai  or  hour-glasa. 
A  form  which  presents  itself  is -when  twabv&ls,  one  inside 'the 
other,  unite,  soas'tlogiveiisetoacr'uitode — indefaultof  a  better 
name  this  may  be  called,  after  the  curve' of  that  name,  a  limafon 
iq.v.).  Names  may  als»i  be  used  for  the  "different  forms  of  infinite 
branches,  but  we  have  first  to  consider  the  distinction  of  hyper- 
boUc  and  parabdic.  The  teg  of  an  infinite  branch  may  have  at 
the  extremity  a  tangent;  this  is  an  asymptote  of  the  curve, 
and  the  leg  is  then' hyperbolic;  or  the^eg  may  tend  to  a  fixed 
direction,  but  so  that  the  tangent  goek  further  and  further  off 
to  'bfinitj',  and  the'Ieg  is'then  parab«li^i  i  titmch  may  IbiA 
be  hypetbdlie  d*  pitaboHc  i&  to  its  two  legs;  ot  it  ihay  be  IrttpW- 
bdUc  as'to  one  l^-aild  palrabohc  aS-  to  the' other*.  '  The  epithets 
hyperbolic  and  parabcliic  are  of  course  derived  fMm  (Ae  conic 
hyperlkila' and  parab^a  respectively.  The  nature  of  the  two 
kinds  oi  branches  is  best  uhderstood  by  coiAidering  theat  ils 
projections,  in'the  same  way  as  we  in  effect  consider  the  hyperbola 
and  the  parabola  as  projections  of  the  ellipse.  "If  a  line  Q  cut 
ab  arc  aa'  at 'A,  so  that  the  tfwo  segments  ab,  W  lie-on  oppOslU 
sides  of  the  line,  then  projecting  the  figtire  9o  that  the  line  fl  goes 
off  to  infinity,  the  tangent  at 'A  is  projected  intb  the  ajsymptote, 
and  the  arc  »ft  ts  t>rojected  into  a  hyi^rbohc'leg- tcuching'tbe 
asymptote  at  one  eJttremfty;  the  arc  b^iriS'  at  the  skme  time 
be  projected  into  a  hyperbolic  leg  touching  the  same  asymptote 
at  the  other  eiitremity  (and  on  the  opposite  side);  but  sotHat  the 
V*f<f  hyperbolic  l^-may  or  may  net  Iwlong  to  one  and  the  sbne 
branch.  And  wethus  see  that  thetwo  hype^boKc  legs  belong 
'to  a  simple  intersection  of  the  curve  by' the  link  Infinity.  NexU, 
if  the  line  ft  toutft  at  b  the'arc  da^  so  that'the  two  'portiohs 
'06,  fto'  lie  on  the  Same  side  of  the  line  ft,  then  projecting  the 
figure  as  before,  thetangeritat  A,'  that  is,  the  line  Ulitself,  is 
projected  to  mfirrity;  the  arc  oi' is  projected  into' a  parabolic 
kg,  and  at  the  same'time  the  arc  bo'  fe  projected  mton  parabolij: 
leg,  having  at  infinity  the  same  direction  as  the  other  leg,  but  sb 
that  the  two  legs  may  or  may  not  belong  tO  tht  sA*e  brafldl. 
And  we  thus  see  that  the  twd  parabdlic  legs  represent  a  cowtatet 
of  the  line  infinity  with  the  curve,-^the  point  of  contact  being 
'of  course  the  point  at  infinity  determlnfed  by  the  comnion  direc- 
tion of  the  two  legs.  It  will  readily  be  uKdtrstood  how  the  llk« 
consideraticins  apply  to  other  cases, — for  instante,  if  the  line  S 
is  a  tangent  at  an  inflection,  passes  through  a  crunode,  or  touches 
one  of  the  branches  of  a  crunode,  Stc;  thus,  if  the  line  il  pames 
through  a'  crunode  we  have  pairs  of  hyperbolic  teg£  belonging 
to  tWd  parallel  asymptotes.  The  foregoing  considerations  alfeb 
show  (what  Is  veiy  important)  how  different  brandies  are  con- 
nected together  at  infitiity,  and  lead  to  the  notion  bf  a  oomidetie 
btbnch  or  circuit. 

The  two  tegs  of  a  liyperbolic  branch  may  belWig  to  di&etem 
asymptotes,  and  in  this  case  we  have  die  forms^'wbicb  Nen 
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calls  inscribed,  circumscribed,  ambigcnc,  &c.;  or  thejr  may 
belong  to  the  svnc  asymptote,  and  in  this  case  we  have  the 
terpentine  form,  where  the  branch  cuts  the  asymptote,  so  as 
to  toucb  it  at  its  two  extremitieB  on  opposite  sides,  or  the 
omchoidal  form,  where  it  touches  the  asymptote  on  the  same 
side.  The  two  legs  of  a  paraJralic  brandi  may  conveige  to 
ultimate  paralldism,  as  in  the  conic  parabola,  or  diverge  to 
ultimate  paraUelism,  as  in  the  semi-cubical  parabola  y'^x',  and 
the  branch  ii  said  to  be  convergent,  or  divergent,  accordingly; 
or  they  may  tend  to  parallelism  in  opposite  senses,  as  in  the 
cubical  parabola  y=^.  As  mentioned  with  regard  to  a  branch 
generally,  an  infinite  branch  of  any  kind  may  have  cusps,  ot, 
by  cutting  itself  or  another  branch,  may  have  or  give  rise  to  a 
cninode,  &c. 

II,  Clasiffication  of  Cubic  Curves. — We  may  now  consider 
the  various  forms  of  cubic  curves  as  appearing  by  Newton's 
Enumerativ,  and  by  the  figures  belonging  thereto.  The  species 
are  reckoned  as  72,  which  are  numbered  accordingly  i  to  7a; 
but  to  these  should  be  added  lo*,  13*,  21*  and  31^.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  consider  the  divisi<n)  into  apcdes,  nor  even 
completely  that  into  genera,  bat  only  to  '■tI"'"  the  principle  of 
classification.  It  may  be  remarked  generally  that  there  aie  at 
most  three  infinite  branches,  and  that  there  may  besides  be  a 
re-entrant  branch  or  oval. 
The  genera  may  be  arranged  as  follows: — 
1,3,34  redundant  hyperbolas 

5,6  defective  hyperbolas 

7,8  parabolic  hyperbolas 
9       hyperboliBins  of  hyperbola 

■O  „         „       ellipse 

ti  „        „      parabda 

13      trident  curve 

13  divergent  parabolas 

14  cubic  parabola; 

and  thus  arranged  they  conespond  to  the  different  relations 
of  the  line  infinity  to  the  curve.  First,  if  the  three  intersections 
by  the  line  infinity  are  all  distinct,  we  have  the  hyperbolas;  if 
the  points  are  real,  the  redundant  hyperbolas,  with  three  hypei- 
boLc  branches;  but  i(  only  one  of  them  is  real,  the  defective 
hyperbolas,  with  one  hyperbolic  branch.  Secondly,  if  two  of 
the  intersections  coincide,  say  if  the  line  infinity  meets  the  curve 
in  a  onefold  point  and  a  twofold  point,  both  of  them  real,  then 
there  is  always  one  asymptote:  the  line  infinity  may  at  the 
twofold  pomt  touch  the  curve,  and  we  have  the  parabolic 
hyperbolas;  or  the  twofold  point  may  be  a  singular  point.^viz., 
a  crunode  giving  the  hyperbolisms  of  the  hyperbola;  an  acnode, 
giving  the  hyperbolisms  of  the  ellipse;  or  a  cu^,  giving  the 
hyperbolisms  of  the  parabola.  As  regards  the  so-c^ed  hyper- 
bolisms, observe  that  (besides  the  single  asymptote)  we  have 
in|the  case  of  those  of  Che  hyperbola  two  parallel  asymptotes; 
in  the  case  of  those  of  the  ellipse  the  two  parallel  asymptotes 
become  imaginary,  that  is,  they  disappear;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  of  the  parabola  they  become  coincident,  that  is,  there  is 
here  an  ordinary  asymptote,  and  a  special  asymptote  answering 
to  a  cusp  at  infinity.  Thirdly,  the  three  intersections  by  the  line 
iofittity  may  be  coincident  and  real;  or  say  we  have  a  threefold 
point:  this  may  be  an  inflection,  a  crunode  or  a  cusp,  that  is, 
the  line  infinity  may  be  a  tangent  at  an  inflection,  and  we  have 
the  divergent  parabolas;  a  tangent  at  a  cninode  to  one  banch, 
and  we  have  the  trident  curve;  or  lastly,  a  tangent  at  a  cusp,  and 
we  have  the  cubical  parabola. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  classification  mixes  together 
Don-singular  and  singular  curves,  in  fact,  the  five  kinds  presently 
referred  to:  thus  the  hyperbolas  and  the  divergent  parabolas  in- 
clude curves  of  every  kind,  the  separation  being  made  in  the 
species;  the  hyperbolisms  of  the  hyperbola  and  ellipse,  and  the 
trident  curve,  are  nodal;  the  hyperbolisms  of  the  parabola,  and 
the  culncal  parabola,  are  cuspidal.  The  divergmt  parabolas 
are  of  five  species  which  respectively  belong  to  and  determine  the 
five  kinds  of  cubic  curves;  Newton  gives  (in  two  short  para- 
graphs without  any  development)  the  remarkable  theorem  that 
the  five  divalent  parabolas  by  their  shadovra  generate  and 
azbibit  all  the  cubic  curves. 


The  five  divergent  parabcdas  are  curves  each  of  tbem  sym- 
metrical with  regard  to  an  aris.  There  are  two  non-singular 
kinds,  the  one  with,  the  other  without,  an  oval,  but  each  of  them 
has  an  infinite  (as  Newton  describes  it)  campaniform  bi&nch; 
this  cuts  the  axis  at  right  angles,  being  at  first  concave,  but 
ultimately  convex,  towards  the  axis,  the  two  legs  continually 
tending  to  become  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  Tie  oval  may 
unite  itself  with  the  infinite  branch,  or  it  may  dwindle  into  a 
point,  and  we  have  the  crunodal  and  the  acnodai  forms  respec- 
tively; or  if  simultaneously  the  oval  dwindles  into  a  [toint  and 
unites  itself  to  the  infinite  branch,  we  have  the  cuspidal  form. 
(See  Paxaboia.)  Drawing  a  line  to  cut  any  one  of  these  curves 
and  projecting  the  line  to  infinity,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  how  the  line  should  be  drawn  in  order  to  obtain  a  curve 
of  any  given  species.  We  have  herein  a  better  principle  of  classi- 
fication; considering  cubic  curves,  in  the  first  instance,  according 
to  singularities,  the  curves  are  non-singular,  nodal  (vis.  crunodal 
or  acnodai),  or  cuspidal;  and  we  see  further  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  non-singular  curves,  the  complex  and  the  simplex. 
There  is  thus  a  complete  division  into  the  five  kinds,  the  complex, 
simplex,  crunodal,  acnodai  and  oispidal.  Each  singular  kind 
presents  itself  as  a  limit  separating  two  kinds  of  inferior  singu- 
larity; the  cuspidal  separates  the  cruiH>dal  and  the  acnodai,  and 
these  last  separate  from  each  other  the  complex  and  the  simplex. 

The  whole  question  is  discussed  very  fully  and  ably  by  A.  F. 
Mfibius  in  the  memoir  "  Ueber  die  Grundformen  der  LInien 
drifter  Ordnung  "  {Ahk.  dtr  K.  Sachs.  Ges.su  Leiptig,  t.  i.,  1853). 
The  author  considers  not  only  plane  curves,  but  also  cones,  <a, 
what  is  almost  the  same  thing,  the  ^therical  curves  which  aie 
their  sections  by  a  concentric  sphere.  Stated  in  regard  to  the 
cone,  we  have  there  the  fundamental  theorem  that  there  are  two 
difierent  kinds  of  sheets;  viz.,  the  single  sheet,  not  separated 
into  two  parts  by  the  vertex  (an  instance  is  afforded  by  the  plane 
considered  as  a  cone  of  the  first  order  generated  by  the  motiofi 
of  a  line  about  a  point),  and  the  double  or  twin-pair  sheet, 
separated  into  two  parts  by  the  vertex  (as  in  the  cone  of  the 
second  order).  And  it  then  appears  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  non-singular  cubic  cones,  viz.  the  simplex,  consisting  of  a 
single  sheet,  and  the  complex,  consisting  of  a  single  sheet  and  a 
twin-pair  sheet;  and  we  thence  obtain  (as  for  cubic  curves) 
the  crunodal,  the  acnodai  and  the  cuspidal  kinds  of  cubic  cones- 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  single  sheet  is  a  sort  of  wavy  form, 
having  upon  it  three  lines  of  inflection,  and  which  is  met  ^  any 
plane  through  the  vertex  in  one  or  in  three  lines;  the  twin-pair 
sheet  has  no  lines  of  inflection,  and  resembles  in  its  form  a  cone 
on  an  oval  base. 

In  general  a  cone  consists  of  one  or  more  single  or  twin-pair 
sheets,  and  if  we  consider  the  section  of  the  cone  by  a  plane, 
the  curve  consists  of  one  or  more  complete  branches,  or  say 
circuits,  each  of  them  ttie  section  of  one  sheet  of  the  cone;  thos, 
a  cone  of  the  second  order  is  one  twin-pair  sheet,  and  any  section 
of  it  is  one  circuit  composed,  it  may  be,  of  two  branches.  But 
although  we  thus  arrive  by  projection  at  the  notion  of  a  circuit, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  the  plane,  and  we  may  [with 
Zeuthen,  using  the  shorter  term  circuit  for  his  complete  bronck) 
define  a  circuit  as  any  portion  (of  a  curve)  capable  of  description 
by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  point,  it  being  understood  that 
a  passage  through  infinity  is  permitted.  And  we  then  say  that 
a  curve  consists  of  one  or  more  circuits;  thus  the  right  line,  or 
curve  of  the  first  order,  consists  of  one  circuit;  a  curve  of  the 
second  order  consists  of  one  circuit;  a  cubic  curve  consists  of  one 
circuit  or  else  of  two  circuits. 

A  circuit  is  met  by  any  right  line  always  in  an  even  number, 
or  always  in  an  odd  number,  of  points,  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  even 
circuit  or  an  odd  circuit  accordingly;  the  right  line  is  an  odd 
circuit,  the  conic  an  even  circuit.  And  we  have  then  the  theor^n, 
two  odd  circuits  intersect  in  an  odd  number  of  points;  an  odd 
and  an  even  circuit,  or  two  even  circuits,  in  an  even  number 
of  points.  An  even  circuit  not  cutting  itself  divides  the  plane 
into  two  parts,  the  one  called  the  internal  part,  incapable  oi 
containing  any  odd  circuit,  the  other  called  the  external  part, 
capable  of  containing  an  odd  circuit. 
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We  may  now  state  in  a  more  convenient  form  the  fundamental 
distinctiwi  of  the  kinds  of  cubic  curve.  A  ngu-aingular  cubic  is 
Bimplez,  consiating  of  one  odd  circuit,  or  it  is  complex,  consisting 
of  one  odd  circuit  aod  one  even  circuit.  It  may  be  added  that 
there  are  on  the  odd  drcuit  three  inflections,  but  on  the  even 
circuit  no  inflection;  it  hence  also  appears  that  from  any  point 
of  the  odd  circuit  there  can  be  drawn  to  the  odd  circuit  two  tan- 
gents, and  to  the  even  drcuit  (if  any)  two  tangents,  but  that 
from  a  point  of  the  even  drcnit  there  cannot  be  drawn  (either  to 
the  odd  or  the  even  circuit)  any  real  tangent;  consequently, 
in  a  simplex  curve  the  number  of  tangents  from  any  point  is  two; 
but  in  a  complex  curve  tke  number  is  four,  or  none, — four  if  the 
point  is  OS  the  odd  circuit,  none  if  it  is  on  the  even  circuit.  It 
at  once  appears  from  inspection  of  the  figure  of  a  non-singular 
cubic  curve,  which  is  the  odd  and  which  the  even  drcuit.  The 
singular  kinds  arise  as  before;  in  the  cnmodal  and  the  cuspidal 
kinds  the  whole  curve  Is  an  odd  circuit,  but  in  an  acnodal  kind 
the  acnode  must  be  regarded  as  an  even  circuit. 

12,  Quartic  Curves. — The  analogous  question  of  the  dassifica- 
tion  of  quartics  (in  particular  non-alngular  quaitics  and  nodal 
quartics)  is  considered  in  Zeutben's  memoir  "  Sur  les  difiirentes 
formes  des  courbes  planes  du  quatriime  ordre  "  [Math.  Ann. 
t.  vii.,  1874).  A  non-singular  quartic  has  only  even  drcuits; 
it  has  at  most  four  drcuits  external  to  each  other,  or  two  drcuits 
one  internal  to  the  other,  and  in  this  last  case  the  internal  drcuit 
has  no  double  tangents  or  inflections.  A  very  remarkable 
theorem  is  established  as  to  the  double  tangents  of  such  a  quartic: 
distinguishing  as  a  double  tangent  of  the  first  kind  a  real  double 
tangent  which  either  twice  touches  the  same  drcuit,  or  else 
touches  the  curve  in  two  imaginary  points,  the  number  of  the 
double  tangents  of  the  first  kind  of  a  non-singular  quartic  is 
'4;  it  follows  that  the  quartic  has  at  most  8  real  inflections. 
The  forms  of  the  non-singular  quartics  are  very  numerous,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  the  question. 

We  may  consider  in  relation  to  a  curve,  not  only  the  line 
infinity,  but  also  the  drcular  points  at  infinity;  assuming  the 
curve  to  be  real,  these  present  themselves  always  conjointly; 
tJras  a  cirde  is  a  conic  passing  through  the  two  drcular  points, 
and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  other  conies.  Similarly  a 
cubic  through  the  two  circular  points  is  termed  a  drcular  cubic; 
a  quartic  through  the  two  points  is  termed  a  circular  quartic, 
and  if  it  passes  twice  through  each  of  them,  that  is,  has  each  of 
them  for  a  node,  it  is  termed  a  bicircular  quartic.  Such  a  quartic 
a  of  course  binodaj  (m  =  4,  S  =  a,  k  =  o);  It  has  not  in  general, 
but  it'  may  have,  a  third  node  or  a  cusp.  Or  again,  we  may  have 
a  quartic  curve  having  a  cusp  at  each  of  the  drcular  points: 
aii(i  a  curve  is  a  "  Cartesian,"  it  being  a  complete  definition  of 
the  Cartesian  to  say  that  it  is  a  bicuspidal  quartic  curve  ("(  =  4, 
i  —  o,  K=2),  having  a  cusp  at  each  of  the  circular  points.  The 
circular  cubic  and  the  bicircular  quartic,  together  with  the 
Cartesian  (being  in  one  point  of  view  a  particular  case  thereoO, 
are  interesting  curves  which  have  been  much  studied,  generally, 
and  in  reference  to  their /«:ai  properties. 

r3.  Foci. — ^The  points  called  foci  presented  themselves  in  the 
theory  of  the  conic,  and  were  well  known  to  the  Greek  geometers, 
but  the  general  notion  of  a  focus  was  first  established  by  PlUcker 
(in  the  memoir  "  tlber  solche  Puncte  die  bd  Curven  einer 
hSheien  Ordnung  den  Brennpunctm  der  Et^elachnltte  cnt- 
qirechen  "  (CrdU,  t.  x.,  r833).  Wemayfromeach  of  the  circular 
points  draw  tangents  to  a  given  curve;  the  intersection  of  two 
such  tangents  (belonging  of  course  to  the  two  circular  points 
respectively)  is  a  focus,  llere  will  be  from  each  drcular  point 
X  tangents  (X,  a  number  depending  on  the  dass  of  the  curve  and 
its  retadon  to  the  line  infinity  and  the  drcular  points,  =  1  for 
the  general  conic,  i  for  the  parabola,  3  for  a  drcular  cubic,  or 
bicircular  quartic,  fcc);  the  X  tangents  from  the  one  circular 
pt^t  and  those  from  the  other  drcular  point  intersect  in  X  real 
fod  (via.  each  of  these  is  the  only  real  point  on  each  of  the  tangents 
through  ft),  and  in  X*-X  imaginary  fod;  each  pair  of  real  fod 
determines  a  pair  of  imaginary  fod  (the  so-called  antipoints 
of  the  two  real  fod),  and  the  )X(X-i)  pairs  of  real  fod  thus 
determine  the  X'-X  imaginary  fod.     There  are  in  some  cases 


points  termed  centres,  or  singular  or  multiple  fod  (the  nomen- 
clature is  unsettled),  which  are  the  intersections  of  improper 
tangents  from  the  two  drcular  points  respectively;  thus,  in  the 
drcular  cubic,  the  tangents  to  the  curve  at  the  two  drcular 
points  respectively  (or  two  imaginary  asynptotes  of  the  carve) 
meet  in  a  centre. 

14.  Distance  and  Angle.  Cuntt described  meclumicaUy.— The 
notions  of  distance  and  of  lines  at  right  angles  are  connected  witfa 
the  drcular  points;  and  almost  every  constroction  of  a  curve 
by  means  of  lines  of  a  determinate  length,  or  at  ri^t  an^es 
to  each  other,  and  (as  such]  mechanical  constructions  by  moans 
of  linkwork,  give  rise  to  curves  passing  the  same  d«£mte  number 
of  times  through  the  two  drcular  points  respectively,  or  say  to 
drcular  curves,  and  in  which  the  fixed  centres  of  the  construction 
present  themselves  as  ordinary,  or  as  singular,  fod.  Thus  the 
general  curve  of  three  bar-motion  (or  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a 
trian^,  the  other  two  vertices  whereof  move  on  fixed  drdet) 
is  a  tridrcular  sextic,  having  be«des  three  nodes  (m«6, 
S~3+3+3,"9),  and  having  the  centres  of  the  fixed  drdes  each 
for  a  singular  focus;  there  is  a  third  singular  focus,  and  we  have 
thus  the  remarkable  theorem  (due  to  S.  Roberta)  of  the  triple 
generation  of  the  curve  by  means  of  the  three  several  pairs  of 
singular  fod. 

Again,  the  normal,  qua  line  at  right  angles  to  the  tangent, 
is  connected  with  the  dmdar  points,  and  these  accordingly 
present  themselves  in  the  before-mentioned  theories  Of  evolutes 
and  parallel  curves. 

15.  Theories  of  Correspondence. — We  have  several  recent 
theories  which  depend  on  the  notion  of  cwrespondtnce;  two 
points  whether  in  the  same  plane  or  in  different  planes,  or  on 
the  same  curve  or  in  different  curves,  may  determine  each  other 
in  such  wise  that  to  any  given  position  of  the  first  point  there 
oorrespond  a'  poaitions  of  the  second  point,  aitd  to  any  given 
position  of  the  second  point  a  positions  of  the  first  point;  the 
two  points  have  then  an  (a,  a)  correspondence;  and  if  a,  a  are 
each  Ki,  then  the  two  points  have  a  (1,1)  or  rational  corre^jond- 
ence.  Connecting  with  each  theory  the  author's  name,  the 
theories  in  question  are  G.  F.  B.  Rjemann,  the  rational  trans- 
formation of  a  plane  curve;  Luigi  Cremona,  the  rational  trans- 
formation of  a  plane;  and  Chasles,  correspondence  of  points  on 
the  same  curve,  and  united  points.  The  theory  first  referred  to, 
with  the  resulting  norion  of  "  Gesch]echt,"'or  deficiency,  is  ntore 
than  the  other  two  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  curves,  but 
they  will  all  be  considered. 

Riemann's  results  are  contained  in  the  memoirs  on  "  Abelian 
Iritegrals,"  &c.  {CrelU,  t.  liv.,  1857),  and  we  have  next  R,  F.  A. 
Clebsch,  "  Uber  die  Singularitaten  algebraischer  Curven" 
iCrelle,  t.  Ixv.,  1863),  and  Cayley,  "  On  the  Transformation  of 
Plane  Curves  "  (Proc.  Lond.  Math.  Soc.  t.  i.,  1865;  CoUecled 
Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  i).  The  fundamental  notion  of  the  rational 
transformation  is  as  follows: — 

Taking  ti,  X,  Y,  Z  to  be  rational  and  integral  functions  QC,  Y,  Z 
an  of  the  same  order)  oi  the  co-ordinates  (x,  y,  s),  and  11',  X',  Y',  Z' 
lacionBl  ajid  inteeral  functiona  (X',  V',  Z',  alt  ef  the  nme  order)  of 
the  co-ordinates  (x',  y',  «'),we  transform  a  given  curveti^o,  by  the 
equations  of  jt' :  y :  a' —  X :  Y:  Z,  thereby  obtaining  a  transformed 
curve  b'  — o,  ana  a  convErse  set  of  equations  x  :  y  :  t  —  X':  Y';  Z'; 
VIE.  assuming  that  this  ii  ao,  the  point  (x,  y,  s)  on  the  curve  11  —  0 
and  the  point  (x',  y,  s')  on  the  curve  u'—o  will  be  poincs  having  a 
(1,1)  correspondence.  To  show  how  this  is,  observe  that  to  a  given 
point  (x,  y,  x)  on  the  curve  wo  there  corresponds  a  rangle  point 
(x',  y,  »')  determined  by  the  equations  «';  y' :  I'  —  X  :  V  :  Z;  from 
these  equations  and  the  equation  wo  eliminating  x.  y,  i,  we  obtain 
the  equation  u'^o  of  the  transformed  curve.  To  a  given  point 
{x'l  y,  z")  not  on  the  curve  ii'  =  o  there  corresponds,  not  a  single  point, 
but  the  ^-stem  of  points  (x,  y,  r)  given  by  the  equations  x';  y:t'^ 
X  :  V  :  Z,  vit.,  regarding  x",  y,  r  as  constants  (and  to  fix  the  ideas, 
assuming  that  the  curves  X-o,  Y  -o,  Z-o,  have  no  common  inter- 
sections), these  are  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  curves  X  ;  Y  r  Z, 
=x'  :  y  r  «',  but  no  one  of  these  ^inte  is  situate  on  the  curve  wO. 
If,  however,  the  point  (x',  y,  l")  is  situate  on  the  curve  «'"-o,  then 
one  point  of  the  system  of  points  in  question  is  situate  on  the  curve 
0-0,  that  is,  to  a  given  point  of  the  curve  ii'—o  there  corr^ponds 
a  ungle  point  of  the  curve  wo;  and  hence  also  this  point  must 
be  given  by  a  system  of  equations  such  as  x  :  y  :  »— X';  Y':  Z'. 

It  is  an  old  and  easily  proved  theorem  thfkt,,for  a  curve  of 
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the  order  m,  the  Bumbcc  4+x  <^  ooAta  asd  ctitps  is  at  moftt 

=Hm—i)  (ntr^e);  foi  4  given  curve  thfcdeficicDcy  of  tfaeatlual 
Dlimbei  of'  nodes  and  cusps  below  this  mHiimvm  numbiMt  via. 
i{»i~i)  («— 2)-'i-'K,  is  the  ■' Geachlocht  "  or  "deficiency," 
{rf  the  curve,,  say  this  is '•■D.  When  l>=o,.the  curve  is  said  Eo  be 
unicursal,  when  =  i,  bicursal,  and  so  on. 

'  The  genial  theoient  is  tha,%  two  curves  corresponding  ration- 
Ally  to^e&ch  otJier  have  the  same  deficiency.  {In  particoUf 
-a  curve  and  its  icciprocaI<have  this  rational  or  (i,  i)  correspond- 
«ilceyandit  has  been  already  aeen  that  a  curve  and  its  reciprocal 
havc'tbe  same  deficiency.) 

.  A  curw  ofa  given  order  can  in  genaial  be  rationally  trans- 
iormed  into  a  cnrv«  of  a  lower  order;  thus  a  curve  of  any  order 
ior  which  D—o,  that  is,  a  untcursal  corve,  can  be  tranGformed 
idto  a.  line;  a  curve  of  any  order  having  the  deficiency  i  or  2 
can  be  rationally  traBsfonned  into  a  curve  of  the  oider  D+a, 
deficiicncy,I>;'  and'-a  curve  ot  any  order  de£cicnce=or>3 
can  be  rationally  Uansfiocncd  into  a  curve  of  tAe  order  D-I-3, 
(tefidency  D<   : 

■  Tfekmg  *',  y',  ^  as  co-ottHnatea  of  a  point  of  the  transformed  curve, 
and-in  i«  equittion' writing  k"  :  y"  :  r^i  :  tf:  *  we  ha-ve  *  a  certain 
icrationa]  function  o^  fi,  aaa  the  theorem. is  th&t  theao-erdJDatesx,  y, « 
of  any  point  of  the  given  curve  can  be  expressed  as  proportional  to 
rational  and  integral  functions  of  d,  tp.  that  is,  of  S  and  a  certain 
irrational  Tniiction  of  S'. 

Jn  partial laf  if  D=o,  that  it,  if  thegtvencurvebe  untcursal,  tUe 
trnnsfocmed  curve  is  a  line,  4i-is  a  mere  linear  function  of  0,  and 
the  theorem  is  that  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  i  of  a  point  of  the  unicursal 
curve  can  be  expressed  as  proportional  to  rational  and  integral 
fdhctlonsbf'ffjit  ia  easy  to  set  that  for  a  given  curve  of  the  oMer 
m,;thes»fuRQCionB(rf  d  moat  he  of  the  same  order  m. 

IfDnLthenthetranefonned  cun-e  ia  a  cubic;  it  caa  be  shown 
that  in  a. cubic, -tjie  axes  of  co-ordinafea  being  properly  chosen,,* 
can  t>e  expressed  as  the  square  root  of  a  quar+ic  function  of  fl;  and 
the  theorem  is  (hat'the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  i  of  a  point  of  the  bicursal 
cunte  can  b^  expressed  as  proportional  to  rational  and  Integral 
ftlpqtion»of4i:and  of  t^esqnBFe  root  of.a  qiiartic  funttioa  of  S. 

,,Aad  aoifD.=2,  then  the  transformed  curve  is  a  nodal  quartic;' 
*  can  be  exjaressed  as  the  square  root  of  a  sextic  function  of  Sand 
the  theorem  is,  that  the  co-ordinates  *.  y,  e  of  a  point  of  the  tricursal 
curve'  can  be  expressed  as  proportional  to  rational  and  integral 
iuncttons.of  O.^aod.of.bhe  sqirareroot  of  a  lextis  function  of  A  .  But 
D  -5,  we  have  no  longer  the  Wte  law,  viz,  *  is  not  expressible  as 
the  square  root  of  an  octic  function  of  fl. 

lObservR  that  the  radical,  square  root  of.  a  quartic  function, 
is.c<;innected  with  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  and  the  radical, 
square  root  of  a  jexLic  iunction,  with  that  pf  the  first, )dnd  of 
Abelian  functions,  but  that  tke  next  kind  of  Abeliaa  functions 
doesnot  depend. on  the, radical,  square  root  of  an.  octic  function. 

'  It  is,ia  form,  of  the  theorem  for  the  case  D  =  i,  that  the  co- 
ordinates *,  y,  z  of  a  point  of  the  bicursal  curve,  oc  in  particular 
the , co-ordinates  of  a  point  of  ,tbe  cubic,  can  be  expressed  as 
proportional  to  rational  and  integral  functions  of  tbe  elliptic 
flections  :gim I  «»,  dnw;  in. fact,  taking  the  radical  to  l^e 
Vi— fl*.!— A^,  and  writing  fl=sni*,  ;the  radical  becomes 
^cnu,  daw;,  and  we  have  expressions  of  the  form  m  question. 

It  will  be. observed  that  the  cquaticws  3^  :/  :/  "X  :  Y  ;Z 
iKfoTe  mentioned  do  not  of  themselves  lead  to  dte  other  system 
of  equations  x:y.  'z=X'  :  V  :  Z',  ind  thus  that  the  theory  does 
not  in  anywise  establish  a  (i,  r)  coreespondence  between  the 
points  (x,  y,  z)  and  (x'-,  y',  li)  of  two  planes  or  .of  the  same 
plane;  this  is  the  Correspondence  (rf  Cremona's  theory. 


In  this  theory,  given  in  the  memoirs  "  Suite  tiasformazioni  geo- 
metr'che  delle-ngure  piani,"  Mem,  di  Bologna,  t.  ii.  (1863)  and  t.  v. 
(iSas),  we  have  a  system  of  equatiojia «'  ;  y'  ;  «'  =  X  :  Y.:  Z  which 
i(«.lead  to  a  system  x  -.y.  e  =  X'  :  Y'  :  Z',  where,  as  before,  X,  Y,  2 
denote  rational  and  integral  functions,  all  of  the  same  order,  of  the 
co-OTdinates  x,  y,  i,  and  X',  Y',  Z'  rational  and  integral  functions,  all 
of  the  same  order,. of  the  co-ordirwtes  a:',  y,'  z',  and  there  is  thus  a 
(\,  I )  .correspondence  given  by  these  equations  between  the  two 

Kints  Or,.yi  «)and  {*',  r,  s*)..  To  explain  this,  observe  that. starting 
im  theequationsof  »/:/  le'  —  X  :  Y  :Z,  toa^ven  point  (i,  y,  z) 
there  corresponds  one  point  (*',  y,  s'),  but  that  if  n  be  the  order  of 
the  fuoDtions  X,  Y.  Z,  then  to  a  given  point  x'l  /.  »'  there  would,  if 
tlie  curves.X-?0.  Y=>0,  Z=o  had  no  common  intersectioaa,  corre- 
•pondiH?  pouits.Cal,  V,  »).  ■  If.  however,  the  functions  are  such  that 
the  curves  X*~o,  V»^o,  Ze=o  have  .k  common  intersections,  then 
among  the  n'  points  are  included  these  k  points,  which  are  fixed 
points  independent  of  the  point  (x*,  /,«');  so  thit,  disregarding 


;  corresponding  point ;    and  hence  the  origii 
s  *'  rv*  r^  =  A  ;Y  :  Z  must  lead  to  the  equrvaU 


original 


system  o 
X,  Y,  Z 


then  we  have  c    .    _ 
system  of  equations  » 

system  X  !  y  :  b-»X'  :  Y'  j  Z';  and  in  thi» system  by  theUken 
ing  the  functions  must  be  such  that  the  curves  X'^o,  Y'3^0,  Z'no 
have  t**  — I  common  intersections.  The  most  simple  example  is 
in  the  two  systems  of  equations  i"  -.y  -.^^yz  zsx  :a:y  and*  ly  it*- 
yV  '.  b'x'  :  x'y;  where  ys— o,  Rt=o,  xyo  are  conies  (pairs  <rf  lines) 
having  three  common  intersections,  and  where  obviously  either 
'of  equations  leads  to  the  other  Eystem-  Jn  tbe.case  where 
'  re  of  an  order  exceeding  2  the  required  number  «'—  i  of 
itersections  can  only  occur  by  reason  of  common  triultlple 

K'nts  on  the  three  curves;  and  assuming  that  the  curves  X*b, 
'O,  Z-BO  have  oi+oj-i-oj... -t-^ir-i  oomraon  interactions, M^wre 
the  ai  points  are  ordinary  points,  tb^  n  points  are  doable  points^.tjie 
ai  points  are  triple  points,  &c.,  on  each  curve,  we  have  the  condftiian 

but  to  this  mnst  be  joined  tbe  condttion 

(without  which  the  transformation  would  be  illusory);  and'tlie 
conclusion  is  that  at,  ai, ...a,.!,  may  be  any  numbers  salisfVii^ 
these  two  equations.  It  may  be  added  that  the  two  equations 
together  give 

■    a.+3w-...+4(«-J.)<»-a)oM-K»--i)(»-a), 
whkh. expresses  that  the  curves  X»>o,  Y"»o^  Z— o  are  uni^uraal. 
The  transformation  may  be  applied  to, any  curve  .«  =  0,  whidiis 

thus  rationally  transformed  into  a  curve  u'  =  6,  by  a  rational  trans- 
formation such  as  iscortsidered  in  Rlemann's  theo^:  hente  tHe  tWo 
curves  have  the  same  deficiency.  ■  '■ 

Coming  next  to  Chasles,  the  princ^te  of  coneapondeqceis 
establislied  and  used  by  him  in  a  series  of  memoirs  relating  to.  the 
conifs  which  satisfy  giycn  conditions,  and  to,  other  geometrical 
questions,  contained  in  the  Cempfei  rendus,  t,  Iviit  (1864),  et  st^. 
The. theorem  of  united  points  in  regard  to  points  in  a .rj|jht  lijie 
was  given  in. a  paper,  June-July.  1864,  and  it  was  extended  to 
unicursal  curves^  a  paper  of  the  same  series  (March  1866}^ ''-S«r 
tes  courbeG  plaices  ou  4  double  courbure  donJt  les.ppint&.pewent 
se  determiner  individuellement— application  du  priocipe  de  cor- 
respondance  dans  la  thfotie  de  ces  courbes." 

The  theoreni  is  as  foUowa:..  if  in  a  unicursal  curve  tnro  poiUs 
have  as  (a,  6)  correspondence,. then  tlic  number  ot.uoi^edipQiMs 
(or  points  each  corresponding  to  itself)  is  -o-|-y3.  In  fact  in  a 
unicursal  curve  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  are  given  as  proportional 
to  rational  and  integral  functions  of  a  parameter,  so  (hat  any  poiht 
of  the  enrve  is  determined. uniqnety  by  means  of  this  paranwtor; 
that  is,  to  each  point. of  the  curve  correipands  onevalue  of  the 
paramete;:,  and  to  ea[ch  value  of  the  parameter, wjp  point  on  tfae 
curve;  and  the  (a,  B)  correspondence  between  the  two  points  is  given 
by  an  equation  of  the  form  (•jS.  i)"^  *.  i)P-o  between  -theil^  para- 
meters 9  and  ^;  at  a  united  point  ^F-f.  and  the  Value  of  Sib  given  by 
an  equation  erf  theorder  n-t-^.  The  extension  to  curves  ot  anyCivan 
deficiency  D  was,  made  in  the  memoir  of  Cayley,.  ".On  the  f:qire- 
Spondence  of  two' points  on  a  curve."— J'orc.'iojtti.  Malh.  Soc.  t.ii. 

(iBbS:   CalUcledWorks.v6[.\i.p.9).—vi)       '"      

spending  points  in  an  (a.  a')  corroEponder 

D,  and  supposing  that  when  P  is  given  the  correspoiuiing  points  v 
are  found  as  tbe  intersections  of  the  curve  by  a  curve  e  pontatning 
the  co-ordinates  of  P  as  parameters,  and  havirig  with  the  given  curve 
k  intersections  at  the  point  P,  then  the  numMt  of  united  points  is 
**o-fa'+2*D;  and  more  generally,  if  the  curve  9  intersect  the 
given  Cirve  in  a  set  of  points  P'  each  p  times,  a  set  of  points  Q' each 
o  times,  &c„  in  such  manner  that  the  points  CP.P'J  the  pojntsTP,  Q') 
etc.,  are  pair?  of  points  corresponding  to  each  other  according  to 
distinct  laws ;  then  if  (P,  P')  are  points  having  an  (a,  a'J  correspond- 
ence with  a  number  ^a  of  united  points,  (P. Q')  points  havinga'i0, 9') 
cocreBpondence  with  a. number  i^b  of  united  points,  and  ao  on^i^ 
theorem  is  that  we  have 

p{a-a-<L')+,qU/-fi-&').+. .  .  .  -2iD. 

The  principle  of  corre^wndence.  or  say  rather  the  tb^rem  «f 
united  points,  is  a  most  powerful  instnuoent  of  tnvcatigatioB, 
which  may  be  used  in  place  of  analysis  for  the  dstermination  of 
the  number  of  solutions  of  aUnoat  every  geometrical  problen. 
We  can  by  means  of  it  investigate  the  class  ofa  curve,  number  4f 
inSectionfi,  &c.— <-in  fact,^  Pliicker's  equationa;  but  it  is  neccstaiy 
to  take  account  of  special  solutions;  thus,  in  oaa  of  the  most 
simple  instances,  In  finding  the  class  (rf  a  curvfi,  the  cuffia  prssftit 
themselves  as  special  solutions. 
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pQjQt,Oj  diiis  IB  a«  Of*--!,  »-i)  pen»»p»Ddence.SBiil  ttKiVab|«  Qf  k 
is»i,  hence  the  Dumber  of.  umted  boints  is  —am— 2+aD:  the 
united  points  are  the  jwints  of  contact  of  the  tangents  from  O  and 
(as  special  solittkms}  the  cusps,  and  we  have  thus  the  relation 
ii+iEB2«t-^(]-{-aD)'or,  writi^s  D»)(w-i)(m— 3)— i—c;  this  is 
»=»n(iB  — 1)— 2S— 311,  which  is  right. 

TbcpiiuciplciilitsoHgiQal  form  aa  applying  In  d  right  Kne  vas 
used  thnuighDut  by  Chasles  in  the  iavatiKations  on  the  numbei 
ef  the  coake  wlfich  Kktisfy  given  conditioiis,  and  on  the  number 
of-scriittionB  i)f  very  many,  other  geometrical  prabium. 

Tbetv  iijotle  ftpfdicBtiin  of  the  theory  of  the  [a.,  a')  correspond* 
CBOe  between  tfro  planes  wUcb  it  u  pr9per  to  notice. 

Tmaffat  a  chirve,  t«al  or  imaginary,  iVpresented  by  an  equation 
(involving,'  it  mav  be,  imaguiary  coefficients)  between  the  Cartesian 
Co-<miinal»9  V,- «*  ;  then,  writing  w—*-i-w,  *'  — *'+ty',  theeouation 
determines  real. values  of  ix,  y),  and  of  (x'.  y'),  corresponding  to 
any  given  real  values  ot  (x^,  v  )  and  (x,  y)  respectively;  that  is,  it 
e«amishea  a  real  corrtsponaence  (not  of  course  a  rational  one) 
between  t/be  point*  (k,  y)  and  (x",  y') ;  for  example  in  the  imaginary 
circle  «'+*''■»'  (a+W)F,  the  correspondence  is  gives  by  the  two 
equations  «"  — j'+x''— y''  =  o'  — 6*,  xy+x'y' •'ob.  We  have  thus  a 
means  of  geometrical  representation  for  the  portions,  as  well  imagin- 
ary as  real,  <^  any  real  or  imaginary  curve.  Considerations  sucfi  as 
tMK  have  been  «s<d  for  detenninmg  the  series  of  value*  of  the  iade- 
pendent  variably  and. the  iiratlonal  fuDctioos  thereof  in  the  theory 
of  Abelian  integrals,  but  the  theory  seems  to  be  worthy  of  furthej 
investigation. 

16.  Syitemi  of  Cimes  jaiisfying  Conditions. — The  researches 
rf  Chaales  {Comptts  Rendvs,  t.  Iviii.,  1864,  ct  seq.)  refer  to  the 
conies  which  satisfy  given  conditions.  There  is  an  earlier  paper 
by  J.  F.  £.  ■  Fauque'  de  Jonqui^res,  "  ThfoMtiies  g£n£xaui 
CDncemnnt  lea  ooiurba  gfom^triques  planes  d'on  oidre  quel- 
conqne,"  Uoiti^- 1.  vi  (x86i),  wkicb  establidus  the  notioa  of  a 
system  of  curves'  (of  any  order)  of  the  index  N,  viz.  considering 
tile  curves  of  the  order  n  which  satisfy  in(M4-3)  ~  i  condilions, 
then  the indsxii  is  the  numbo;  of  these  curves  which  pass  through 
ft  gjvsB  aibitraiy  point  But  Chastes  in  the  fixst  of  bis  papers 
(Febiuazy  1864.),  -  consideiing  the  conies  which  satisfy  four 
tofiditions,  estaUishes  the  notion  of  the  two  chttractenitics 
(fi,  p)  of  auch.s  sjstem  of  conies,  vis.  n  is  the  mimber  ofthe  conies 
wtudi  pass 'through  a  ^ven  orbitfary  point,  andv  is' the  number 
of  the  cotdcs which  louchagiven  arbitrary  line:'  AsdhegiTes  the 
thearem,  nqntcaaofoomica  satisfying  four«iinditions,aind  having 
the  cbaiacteriBtios(^  r>.0antaln3  asit-;!  line^fnits  (that  is,  conies, 
each  of  them  a.  pair  oi  listq),  and  »n—v  poiRt-:pairs>  (that  is, 
coaoKAi.  each  of  tiiem  a-  pair  of  points,->^d6Biques  infiniment 
aplattts),  .wlLkh:iE  a  fundamental  one  in  the.  theory.  The  char^' 
acteriBtiia  of  the' sysSeia  can  be  determined  when  it  is  knorwa 
bow  Buny  there  are  ef  these  two  kinds  of  degenerate  conies  in 
the  system^  and  hoir  -oftien  each  is  to  be  counted.  It  was  thus 
that  Zeutteil  (In  .the  paper  Nyt  Bydrog,  "  Contribution  to  the 
Theory  of-  Systetas  of  Conies  which  satisfy  four  Conditions  " 
(Copenhagen,  1865),  tiaiulated  with  an  addition  in  the  ^owi>e/^ 
AtwtaUa)  solvied  the  question  erf  finding  tfae  cbaracteristica  of  the 
systons  of  comes  which  satisfy  four  conditions  o£  contact  with 
a  given  cUrvc  or  curves)  and  this  led  to  the  solution  of  the  further 
problem  of  finding  the  number  of  the  conies  which  satisfy  &ve 
oonditionB  of  contact  vith  a-  given  curve  .or  curves  (Cayley, 
Comptu  Senius,  t.  luii.(  i8<}6;  CoUected  Works,  vol  v.  p.  543)^ 
and  "Oq  the  Curves  which  satisfy  given  Conditions"  {PMili 
Trans.  L  dviu:,  iS6R;CclUa&l  Worki,  vol.  vi.  p.  igi). 

It  may  beiemaiked  thatahhou^,  as.a  process  ofinvestigation, 
it  is  very  oobvenient  to  seek  for  the  cfaatacteristics  (rf  a  system 
of  oonics  satisfying  4  (Conditions,  yet  what  is  really  determioed  is 
in  every  case  tbe-numberof  the  conies  which  satisfy  ^conditionSi 
the  chacaoteristics  of  the  system  (4^)  of  the  conks'  which  pass 
throu^  4^'pointa  are  (5^),  (4^,  if),  the  number  of  the  conies 
which  pus  through  5  points,  and  which  paas  through  4  points  and 
tiMich  I  hne)  and  so  in  other  cases.  Similarly  as  iregardscub^ 
or  curves  of  any  other  order:  a  cubic  depends  on  q  constants,  aJid 
Um  deinentar]* 'Ptoblenis  are  td  find  the  Bumbet  ofJihE/tubies 
i9P),  i^f'fi,  &c.t  wbidi  pass  tfarongh  9  points,  pass  through, 3 
f>oints< and  toocfa  tiine,  be;  but  it  »  in  the  ibivestigation  eaoh 
venient  to,  seek  for  tkd  charactetiatics  ot  the  systems. of  ai>k» 
(&>].  &Ci,whidi  satisfy  9  inatead:of  g  ooQditioiis.    ■■ 


The  etemehtary  fHohlems  iff  regard  to  ctibics  ire  solved  Very 
coinpletely  by  S.Maillard  in  his  Thise,Recba-che  des  caracUriitiqucs 
des  tystimef  .iiiitwiiitires  def  cowbes  planes  du  troisiime  oriirt 
(Paris,  1871).    Thus,  consideridg  the  several  cases  of  a  cubic  . 

No.  of  coasts. 

1.  With  a  given  cusp  .  .        .        .     i 

2.  „  cusp  on  given  line  .       ,       .-      .    -6  '    '     ' 

3.  ,.  cwp   ,  _■       ...'...     7 

4.  ,.  a  given  node  .6 

5.  „  node  on  given  Hne    .  .-.'.-  -j 

6.  ■   „   node  .     b 

7.  non-singidar      •..■<...■;■■■.        ,  ■     .     9 

he  determines  in  every  case  the  G}iaractcTistica,(^,  i>)  of  the 
oorresponding  systems  of  cubics  (4^),  {sp,  iC),&.c.  The  same 
prdjlems,  or  most  of  them,  and  also  the  elementary  problems 
in  regard  to  quartics  ate  solved  by  Zeuthen,  who  in  the  elaborate 
memoir  "  Almiadelige  Egenskabei,  &c-,"  Danish  Acadepty,  .t.  x. 
(1873),  considers  the  problem  in  reference  to  curves  of  any  order, 
and  applies  his  results  to  cubic  and  quartlc  curves.. 

The  methoila  of  Uailiard  and  Zeuthen  aie  substutially 
identical^  in  each  case  the  question  considered,  is  that  of  finding 
the  charactedstic^  (m,  f)  of  a  system  of  curves  by  cooaideration  o( 
the  special  qz  degenerate  forms  of  the  cuxves  included  in  th? 
system.  The  quantities  which  have  to  be  considered  arc  very 
numerous.  Zeuthen  in  the  case  of  curves  of  any  given  orde; 
establishes  between  the  characteristics  ^,  v,  and.  18  othec 
quantities,  in.  all  ao  quuitities,  a  set  of  24.  eqi^ations  (equivalent 
to  13 iadependet)Lequatic>ns),involving(he»ides  the  ^quantities) 
other,  quantities  relating  to  the  various  forms  of  the  degener^ti; 
curves,  which  supplementary  terms  he  determine^  partially  fpi; 
curves. of  any  ordtr,  butt  cample tdj  only  for  ^uactic  curves. 
It  is  th»  discussion,  ^nd  completf  enumeratioin  .of  the  special 
or  degenerate  fonns  of  the  curves,  and  of  the  supplementary 
teiins  tq  which  they  give,  rise,  that  the  great  difiiculty  of  the 
question  Acems  toooftsist;it  would  appear  that  the  ^4  eqii^tioD^ 
are  a  complete  system,  and  that  (subject  to  a  proper  detemvna>; 
tion  of  the  supplementary  tcrqis)  tliiey  contain  the  solutloDj  of 
the  general  problem. 

17.  D(t/fn«raii«»-ofCurus. -^Tbe  romarl^s  which  follow  have 
reference  to  the  an^yticat  theory  of  the  degenerate  curves  which 
present  themselves  in  the  foregQing  problem  of  the  curves  which 
satisfy  given  conditions., 

A  curve  rtfpcvsented  by  eh  equatioti  in  pdiiit-eo-ordinatefl  may 
break  up:  thus  if  Pi,  Pi,^..  be  rational  hnd  integraJ  functioas  of  the 
co^ordinatea  («,y,s)  of  the  ocdera,  wi,  Mf . . .  respectively,  we  have  tJie 
curve  Pi""  Pi"',.,=o,  of  the  order  m,  "ojmi  +  iW'i-l- ....  composed 
of  the  curve  Pi  =  o  taken  01  times,  the  curve  P,  =  o  taken  oi  times,  Ac. 

Instead  of  the  equation  Pi"P,"...  — o,  we  may  start  with-«)l 
equation,  wo,  where  u  ia  a  function  of  the  order  m  containing 
a  parameter  ^,  and  for  a  particular  value  say'S^o,  of  the  parameter 
rcdi^cing  itself  to  Pi^Pi^.  .  .  .  Supposing  9  indefinitely  small,  W^ 
have  what  may  be  called  the  pojultimate  curve,  and  when  $=0  the 
ultimate  curve.  Regardiii{^  the  ultimate  curve  as  derived  (root  a 
given  penultimate  curve,  we  connect  with  the  ultimate  cur\'e,  and 
consider  as  belonging  to  it,  certain  points  called  "  summits  "  oh 
the  component  curves  Pi  =  o,  P|  =  o  respectively;  a  summit,  Z  i? 
a  point  such  that,  drawing  froni  an  arbitrary  point  O  the  tangents 
to  the  penultimate  curve,  we  have  OZ  as  the  limit  of  one  of  these 
tangents.  The  ultimate  curve  together  with  its  summits  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  degenerate  form  ot  the  curve  «=o.  Observe  trat  the 
positions  of  the  summits  depend  on  the  penultimate  curve  H^O, 


1  the  values  of  the  coefficients  in 


arbitrary  points 


;  regards 


such  a  curve  is  in  general  =  (ai*-»i)mi'.  Thus  assumine  that  the 
penultimate  curve  is  without  nodes  or  cusps,  the  number  of  the 
tangents  to  it  is  =  m'-m,  =  («imi  +  «imt  +  — )'  — (oi»»i4-iwni+ .-■)- 
Takine  Pi  ^o  to  have  ti  nodes  aqd  m  cusps,  and  therefore  its  class 
«i  to  be=mi'— Wi— i*i— 3111,  &c.,  the  expression  for  the' number  of 
tangents  to  the  penultimate  curve  is  '    , 

=  {(H*-Oi)  (ni»+  (ai»- Oi)»ii»+  .  .  .  +'2Bidi)»iWiM-   ■  ' 

+  «i(ni+aii-|-3«i)  +  <^(».+2S,4-3«.)+  .'.  :  ■    ■ 

whfre  a  term  aoioiniivfi  indjcaces  tangents  wluch  are  in  tlie  limit 

the  lines  drawn  to  the  iittersecttone  01  tine  curves  Pi '=o..P]>o  each 

1iae3«imtii*e8}.a.tenn  in(wi+28i+3'ii)  tangents  ^ucji,  are  in  t^e 
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the  remaining terma(oi'-ai)mi'  +  (cn'  —  o»)wi*+...iinficate tangents 
which  are  in  the  limit  the  lines  drawn  to  the  Beveral  sununKi,  that  is, 
we  have  [ib*—at)ti'  sununitson  the  curve  Pi— o.  &c. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  predsely  Bimilar  theory  as  regards  line- 
co-ofduwtes;.  taking  11],  Di,  Ac,  to  be  rational  and  integral  func- 
tions of  the  co-ordinates  ((,  <i.  {)  wc  connect  with  the  ultimate  curve 
ni^I^''...-io,  and  consider  as  belonging  to  it,  certain  lines,  which 
for  the  moment  may  be  called  "  axes  '  tansentB  to  the  component 
curves  Q—Oi,   Ut~6  respectively.      Considering   an  equation    in 

Kint-co-ordinates,  we  may  have  among  the  component  curves  right 
es,  and  if  in  order  to  put  theae  in  evidence  we  take  the  equation 
tobeLir..?]"...  -o,  whereLifoisa  rightEne.Pi 
the  serond  or  any  higher  order,  then  the  curve  will  contain  as  part 
of  itself  aunmita  not  BLhibited  in  this  equation,  but  the  oonespond- 
hv  Iin»«quation  will  be  lA''...!!]*'  —o,  where  Ai— o,...aTe  the 
equations  of  the  summits  in  question,  Qi^o,  &c.,  are  the  line- 
equations  corresponding  to  the  several  jnint-equations Pi  1^0,  &c.; 
and  this  curve  will  contain  as  part  of  itself  axes  not  exhibited  by 
this  equation,  but  which  are  the  lines  Li  — o, ...  of  the  equation  in 


18.  TvnsUd  Curves. — In  conclusion  a  little  may  be  said  as  to 
curves  of  double  curvature,  otherwise  twisted  curves  or  curves  in 
space.  The  analytical  theory  by  Cartesian  co-ordinates  was  first 
considered  by  Alexis  Claude  Clairaut,  Recherches  sur  Us  courbes 
i  doubU  cemrbure  {Paxia,  1731).  Such  a  curve  may  be  considered 
as  described  by  a.  point,  moving  in  a  line  which  at  the  same 
time  rotates  about  the  point  in  a  plane  which  at  the  same  time 
rotates  about  the  line;  the  point  a  a  point,  the  line  a  tangent, 
sind  the  plane  an  osculating  plane,  of  the  curve;  moreover  the 
fine  is  a  generating  line,  and  the  plane  a  tangent  plane,  of  a 
developable  surface  or  torse,  having  the  curve  for  its  edge  of 
regression.  Analogous  to  the  order  and  class  of  a  plane  curve 
we  have  the  Order,'  rank  and  class  of  the  system  (assumed  to  be 
a  geometrical  one),  viz.  if  an  arbitrary  plane  contains  m  points, 
an  arbitrary  line  meets  r  lines,  and  an  arbitrary  point  lies  in 
K  planes,  of  the  system,  then  m,  r,  n  exe  tbt  order,  rank  and 
d^  respectively.  Tile  system  has  singularities,  and  there 
exist  between  m,  r,  n  and  the  nuiobers  of  the  several  singu- 
larities equations  analogous  to  Plticker's  equations  for  a  plane 
curve. 

It  is  a  leading  point  in  the  theory  that  a  curve  in  space  cannot 
in  general  be  represented  by  naeans  of  two  equations  U—o,  V=o; 
ttie  two  equations  represent  surfaces,  intereecting  in  a  curve; 
but  there  are  curves  which  axe  not  the  complete  intersection  of 
any  two  surfaces;  thus  we  have  the  cubic  in  space,  or  skew 
cubic,  which  is  the  residual  intersection  of  two  quadric  surfaces 
which  have  a  line  in  common;  the  equations  U— o,  V"-©  of  the 
two  quadrie  surfaces  represent  the  cubic  curVe,  not  by  itself,  but 
together  with  the  line.  . 

Authorities.— In  addition  to  the  copious  authorities  mentioned 
in  the  text  above,  see  Gabriel  Cramer,  Introduction  i  I'anaJyse  des 
Items courbei algibriques  [Geneva,  1750}.  Bibliographical  articlesare 
given  in  the  Ency.  dtr  malk.  Wiss.  Bd.  ill.  2,  3  (Leipzig,  1903-1906) ; 
H.  C.  F.  von  Mangoldt,  "  Anwendung  der  Differential-  und  IntcEral- 
rechnung  auf  Kurven  und  FlSchen,"  Bd,  iii.  3  (190a);  F.  R.  v.  Lifieo- 
thal,  "  Die  aut  einer  FtSche  gezogcnen  Kurven,"  Bd.  iii,  3  (1502); 
G,  W.  Scheffers,  "  Besondere  transcendente  Kurven,"  Bd.  iii.  3 
(1903);  H.  G.  Zeuthen,  "Abiahlende  Methoden,"  Bd.  iii.  2  (1906); 
L.  Berzolari,  "  Allgemeine  Theorie  der  hOheren  ebenen  aJgebraischen 
Kurven,"  Bd,  iii,  2  (1906),  Also  A,  Brill  and  M.  Noether,  "  Die 
Entwickelung  der  Theorie  der  algebraischen  Funktionen  in  alterer 
und  neuerer  Zeit "  [Jahresb.  der  deutschen  math,  ver.,  1894) ;  E. 
Katter,  '■  Die  Entwickelung  der  gynthetischen  Geometne  "  (Jahresb. 
der  deultchen  malk.  ver.,  1898-1001);  E.  Pascal,  Reperlorio  di 
■    t,ii. "  Giometna  "(Milan,  1000);  H.Wieleitner, 


Fiedler,  Anaiyltsche  Geometrie  der  kSheren  ebenen  Kurven  . 
ate  Aun,,  1882)  1  L.  Cremona.  Introduzione  ad  una  teoriagt 
delfe  curve  piane  (Bologna,  1861);  ].  H.  K.  Dur^,  Die  ebenen 
Kurven  dritter  Ordnung  (Leipzig,  I871);  R.  F.  A.  Clebsch  and 
C.  L.  F.  Lindemann.  Vorlesunten  uber  Geometric,  Band  i.  and  ii 
(Leipzig,  J875-1876) ;  H.  Schroetcr,  Die  Theorie  der  liienen  Kurven 
dritter  Ordnung  (Leipzig,  1888);  H,  Andoyer,  Lecons  sur  la  thiorie 
des  formes  el  la  gfomitrie  anatyligue  sapMmre  (Paris,  1900) ;  Wie- 
leitner,  Tlieorie  der  ebenen  alitbfaiseken  Kurven  hSherer  Ordnun% 
(Leipzig.  1905).  (A,  Ca.;  E.  B.  El.) 


CDBVIUHUR,  in  ardtlteeture,  that  -tMA  is  fenned  b^ 
curved  or  flowing  lines;  the  roofs  over  the  domes  and  vaults 
of  the  Byzantine  churches  were  generally  curvilinear.  The  torn 
is  also  given  to  the  flowing  tiaceiy  of  the  Decoiated  and  the 
Flamboyant  styles. 

CURWBN,  HUGH  (d.  1568),  English  ecclesiastic  and  statesman, 
was  a  native  of  Westmorland,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
afterwards  taking  orders  in  the  diurch.  In  May  1533  he  ex- 
pressed  approval  of  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyii 
in  a  semum  preached  before  the  king.  In  1 541  be  became  dean 
of  Hereford,  and  in  1555  Queen  Mary  nominated  hiwi  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appoiotied 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  He  acted  as  one  of  the  lords  justica 
during  the  absence  from  Ireland  of  the  kird  deputy,  the  eari  of 
Sussex,  in  1557.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Curwen  at  once 
accommodated  himself  to  the  new  conditions  by  declaring 
himself  a  Piotestajit,  and  was  continued  in  the  i^lce  of  lord 
chancellor.  He  was  accused  by  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  of 
serious  moral  delinquency,  and  his  recall  was  demanded  both 
by  the  primate  and  the  bishop  of  Meath.  In  1567  Curwen 
resigned  the  see  of  Dublin  and  the  office  of  lord  chancellor, 
and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Oxford.  He  died  on  the  tst  of 
November  1568. 

See  John  Strype,  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Father  (3  vols.. 
Oxford,  1834),  and  Memorials  of  Thomas  Cranmtr  (3  vok.,  Oxford, 
1840);  JoiiaO'Altoa,  Memoirs  of  Ih*  Archbishops  t^ Dtibtin  (Dublin, 

CUSWEN,  JOHN  (1816-1S80),  English Nonmnformistmiiiiatcr 
and  founder  of  the  Tonic  Sal-Fa  system  of  musical  teaching, 
was  born  at  Heclunondwike,  Yorkshire,  of  an  old  Cumberland 
family.  His  father  was  a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  he  hitwa^lf 
adopted  this  profession,  which  he  practised  till  1864,  when  fao 
gave  it  up  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  hia  new  method  of 
musical  nomenclature,  designed  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  stave  with 
its  lines  and  spaces.  He  adapted  it  from  that  of  Miss  Suah  Am 
Glover  (1785-1867)  of  Norwich,  whose  S0I-F&  system  was  baaed 
on  the  ancient  ganmt;  but  she  omitted  the  csnetant  redtal  ol 
the  alphabetical  names  of  each  note  and  the  arbitnry  lyllabW 
indicating  key  relationship,  and  also  the  tcdtal  of  two  (»  mora 
such  ^llables  when  the  same  note  was  common  to  as  many  keys 
(e.g.  "  C,  Fa,  Ut,"  meaning  that  C  is  the  subdonunant  of  G  and 
the  tonic  of  C) .  The  notes  were  represented  by  the  initials  of  the 
seven  syllables,  still  in  use  in  Italy  and  Fntoce  as  their  naihr* ; 
but  in  the  "  Tonic  Sol-Fa  "  the  seven  letters  refar  to  key  rdation- 
ship  and  not  to  pitch.  Curwen  was  led  to  feel  the  importance 
of  a  simple  way  of  teaclung  bow  to  sing  by  noCe.by  bis  experiences 
among  Sunday-school  teachers.  Apart  ftom  Miss  Glover,  the 
same  idea  bad  been  elaborated  in  France,  since  J.  J.  Koosseau') 
time,  by  Pierre  Galin  (i786-i8»i),  Aun6  Paris  (179S-1866) 
and  En^e  Chev£  (1804-1864),  whose  method  of  teaching  how 
to  read  at  sight  also  depended  on  the  principle  of  "  tonic  relation' 
ship  "  being  inculcated  by  the  reference  of  every  sound  to  its 
tonic,  by  the  use  of  a  numer^il  notation.  Curwen  brought  out  his 
Grammar  of  Vocal  Music  in  1S43,  and  in  1S53  started  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  Associatitm;  and  in  1879,  after  some  difficulties  with 
the  education  department,  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  CoU^e  was  c^>ened. 
Curwen  also  took  to  publi^iing,  and  brought  out  a  periodical 
called  the  Timic  Sol-fa  Reporter,  and  in  his  later  life  was  occnpied 
in  directing  the  spreading  organization  of  his  system.  He  died 
at  Manchester  on  the  aCth  of  May  1880.  His  son  John  Spencar 
Curwen  (b.  1847),  who  became  principal  of  the  Tonic  Sot-Fa 
College,  published  Memoriaia  of  J.  Cunoem  in  i8&»i  The  Sol-Fa 
system  bos  been  widely  adopted  for  use  in  education,  aaan  easif|r 
teachable  method  in  the  reading  of  music  at  sight,  but  its  more 
ambitious  aims,  which  are  strenuously  pu^dd,  for  psovidrng  a 
superior  method  of  musical  notation  gmerally,  have  not  reoam- 
mended  themselves  to  musicians  at  large. 

CURZOLA  (Serbo-Croatian  Korttila  or  Karkar),  an  bbud 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  forming  part  of  Dalmatia,  Austtia;  and 
lying  west  of  the  Sabioncello  promontory,  from  -wioKh  it  is 
divided  by  a  strait  less  than  a  m.  wide.  Its  lengtbisabout  35  ra.; 
its  average  breadth,  4  m.     Cursola  (Korlmla),  the  capital  a    ' 
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principal  pon,  is  a  fortified  town  on  the  east  coast,  anil  occnpies 
a  rocky  foreland  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea.  '  Besides  the 
interesting  church  (fonneriy  a  cathedral),  dating  from  the  lath 
or  13th  century,  the  loggia  or  council  chambers,  and  the  palace 
of  Its  former  Venetian  govemois,  it  possesses  the  noble  mansion 
of  the  Amieii;  and  other  specimens  of  the  domestic  architecture 
of  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  together  with  the  massive  walls 
and  towers,  erected  in  1410,  and  the  I5th-centiuy  Franciscati 
muiastery,  with  its  beautiful  Venetian  Gothic  cloister.  The 
main  resources  of  the  islanders  are  boat-building  (for  which 
they  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Adriatic),  fishing  and  sea- 
faring, the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  com  and  olives,  and  breeding 
of  mules.  Pop.  (1900)  of  Island,  17,577;  of  capital  (town  and 
commune},  6486.  I^ehistoric  grave-mounds  are  common  on 
the  hilts  of  the  interior,  and  ih  later  times  Curzola  may  have 
been  a  Phoenician  settlement.  Its  early  history  is  very  obscure, 
but  it  was  certainly  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Cnidus.  Hie 
present  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gr.  TUfMtpa  MiXiuva,  or 
Lat.  Coreyra  Nigra,  "Black  Corcyra  ";  and  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  dark  pines  which  still  partly  cover  the  island.  In  ggS 
Curzola  first  came  under  Venetian  suzerainty.  During  the  tith 
century  it  Was  ruled  by  Hungary  and  Genoa  in  turn,  and  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  but  after  1ZJ5  its  hereditary 
counts  again  submitted  to  Venice.  Tile  Roman  Catholic  see  of 
Curzola,  created  in  1301,  was  only  suppressed  in  1806.  Curzola 
surrendered  to  the  Hungarians  in  1358,  was  purchased  by  Ragusa 
(1413-1417),  and  finally  declared  itself  subject  to  Venice  in  1410. 
In  1571  it  defended  itself  so  gallantly  against  the  Turks  that 
it  obtained  the  designation  _^(j«^Mm(i.  From  1776  to  1797  it 
succeeded  Lesina  as  the  main  Venetian  arsenal  in  this  region. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  was  ruled  successively  by  Russians, 
French  and  British,  ultimately  passing  to  Austria  in  tSiS. 

CURZOH  OF  KBDLESTOH,  OBORQB  KATHAHin.,  iST 
Bakoh  (1859-  ),  English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  4tb 
baron  Scaisdale,  rector  of  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  was  bom  on  the 
tith  of  January  1859,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol 
Cc^ge,  Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  was  president  of  the  Union,  and 
after  a  brilliant  university  career  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls 
College  in  1883.  He  became  assistant  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Salisbury  in  1S85,  and  in  1886  entered  parliament  as  member 
for  the  Soutfaport  division  of  S,  W,  Lancashire.  He  was  appointed 
under  secretary  for  India  in  1891-1892  and  for  foreign  affairs 
in  1895-1898.  In  the  meantime  he  had  travelled  in  Central  Asia,, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  Pamirs,  Siam,  Indo-China  and  Korea, 
and  published  several  books  describing  central  and  eastern  Asia 
and  the  political  problems  connected  with  those  regions.  In  1895 
he  married  Mary  Victoria  Leiter  (d.  1906),  daughter  of  a  Chicago 
millionaire.  In  January  rSpQ  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  where  his  extensive  knowledge  of  Asiatic  affairs 
showed  itself  in  the  inception  of  a  strong  foreign  policy,  while  he 
look  in  hand  the  reform  of  every  department  of  Indian  admini- 
stration. He  was  created  an  Irish  peer  on  his  appointment, 
the  creation  taking  this  form,  it  was  understood,  in  order  that 
he  might  remain  free  during  his  father's  lifetime  to  re-enter  the 
House  of  Commons.  Reaching  India  shortly  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  frontier  risings  of  iSg"^-^,  he  paid  special 
attention  to  the  independent  tribes  of  the  nortb'West  frontier, 
inaugurated  a  new  province  called  the  North  West  Frontier 
Province,  and  carried  out  a  policy  of  conciHation  mingled  with 
firmness  of  control.  The  only  trouble  on  this  frontier  during 
the  period  of  his  administration  was  the  Mahsud  Waairi  campaign 
of  1901.  Being  mistrustful  of  Russian  methods  he  exerted 
himself  to  encourage  British  trade  in  Persia,  pajdng  a  visit  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  1903;  while  on  the  north-east  frontier  he 
anticipated  a  possible  Russian  advance  by  the  Tibet  Mission  of 
1903,  which  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  military  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  envoys.  The  mission,  which  had 
the  ostensible  support  of  China  as  suzerain  of  Tibet,  penetrated 
to  Lhasa,  where  a  treaty  was  signed  in  September  1904.  In 
pursuance  of  his  reforming  policy  Lord  Curzon  appointed  a 
number  of  commissions  to  inquire  into  Indian  education,  irriga- 
tion, police  and  other  branches  of  administration,  on  whose 


reports  legislation  was  based  during  Ms  second  term  of  office  sb 
viceroy.  With  a  view  to  improving  Britbh  rdations  with  the 
native  chiefs  and  raising  the  character  of  their  rule,  he  estab- 
lished the  Imperial  Cadet  cotps,  settled  the  question  of  Berar  with 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad,  reduced  the  salt  tax,  and  gaVe  rehef 
to  the  smaller  income-tax  payers.  Lord  Curzon  exhibited  much 
interest  in  the  art  and  antiquities  of  India,  and  during  his 
vlceroyalty  took  steps  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of 
many  important  monuments  and  buildings  of  historic  interest. 
In  January  1903  be  presided  at  the  durbar  held  at  Delhi  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VU.  It  was  attended  by  all 
the  leading  native  princes  and  by  largo  numbers  of  visitors  from 
Europe  and  America;  and  the  magnificence  of  the  spectade 
surpassed  anything  that  had  previously  been  witnessed  even  in 
the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  East.  On  the  expiration  of  bis 
first  term  of  <^ce,  Lord  Curzcm  was  reappointed  governor- 
general.  His  second  term  of  office  was  tnarked  by  the  passing 
of  several  acts  founded  on  the  recommendations  of  his  previous 
commi^ions,  and  by  the  partition  of  Bengal  (1905),  which  roused 
bitter  oppostion  amongst  the  natives  of  that  province.  A  diSA^ 
enoe  of  i^inion  with  the  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Kitchener, 
regarding  the  position  of  the  military  member  of  coancU  ifa 
India,  led  to  a  controversy  in  which  Lord  Curzon  failed  to  obtain 
support  from  the  home  government.  He  resided  (1904)  and 
returned  to  England.  In  1904  he  was  a^Minted  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports-  in  the  same  year  he  was  given  the  honwary 
degree  of  D.C.L.  by  Oxford  University,  and  in  196S  he  was 
elected  chancellor  of  the  university.  In  the  latter  year  be  was 
elected  a  r^resentative  peer  for  Ireland;  and  thus  relinquished 
any  idea  of  returning  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1909-1910 
he  took  an  active  part  in  defending  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  Liberals.  Lord  Curzon's  publications' include  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  (1889);  Persia  and  Ike  Persian  QuesHm  (189a); 
ProMefMj  t>/b!w  For  £iul  (1894;  new  ed.,  1896). 

See  Caldwell  Lipsett,  Lord  CNrso»t»7ndM,r^J-rj»j  (1906);  and 
C  J.  O'DonneU,  The  Faiiure  tf  lord  Canen  (1903). 

CUSiWUS,  NIOOLAUS  (Nicholas  0?  CtiSA)  (1401-14(14), 
cardinal,  theologian  and  scholar,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman 
named  KrypSs  or  Krebs,  and  derived  the  name  by  which  he  is 
known  frOm  the  place  of  his  iHrth,  Kues  or  Cusa,  on  the  Mosdle, 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Trier  (Treves).  In  bis  youth  he  was 
em[rioyed  in  the  service  of  Count  Uhrich  of  Mandet«cfaeid,  who, 
seeing  in  him  evidence  of  exceptional  ability,  sent  him  to  study 
at  the  school  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  at  Deventer, 
and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  law  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Failing  in  his 
first  case  he  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and  resolved  to 
take  holy  orders.  After  filling  several  subonUnate  offices  he 
became  archdeacon  of  Li^.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Basd,  and  dedicated  to  the  assembled  fathers  a  work  entitled 
De  concordanHa  Catkt^ica,  in  which  he  maintained  the  superiority 
of  councils  over  popes,  and  assailed  the  genuineness  of  the  False 
Decretals  and  the  Donation  of  Constantine.  A  few  years  latn, 
however,  he  had  revnsed  his  position,  and  zealotisiy  defraded  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  He  was  entrusted  with  various  missions 
in  the  interests  of  Catholic  unity,  the  most  important  being  to 
Constantinople,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.  From  1440  to  1447  he  was 
in  Germany,  acting  as  papal  legate  at  the  diets  of  1441, 1442,  I445 
and  1446.  In  1448,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  Nicholas  V. 
raised  him  to  the  rardinalate;  and  in  1450  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Brixen  against  the  wish  of  Sigismund,  archduke  of 
Austria,  who  opposed  the  reforms  the  new  bishop  sought  to 
introduce  into  the  diocese.  In  1451  he  was  sent  to  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands  to  check  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  bring 
back  the  monastic  life  to  the  original  rule  of  poverty,  chastity 
and  obedience — a  mission  which  he'  discharged  with  well- 
tempered  firmness.  Soon  afterwards  his  dispute  with  the  arch- 
duke Sigismund  in  his  own  diocese  was  brought  to  a  point  by  hJs 
claiming  certain  dues  of  the  bishopric,  which  the  temporal  prince 
had  appropriated.  _  Upon  this  the  bishop  was  imprisoned  by  the 
archduke,  who,  m'  his  turn,  was  excommunicated-ty  the  pop^ 
Di:]iti20c  by  V^tOOQIC 
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Tli«se  extienie,  tneaauEes  were  aot  peisiated  in;  but  the  dispiite 
lemaioed. unsettled  at.  ttie  time. of  the  tHsbop'»  death,  which 
occurred  at  Lodi  in  Umbm  on  the  nth  of  August  I464.  In 
i4jg  he  bad  af  ted  a$  goveroor  of  Rome  during  tiie  abaeuce  of  bis 
friend  Popq  fius  II.  rat  the  assembly  of  priocea  at  Milan;  and 
he  wrotehia  Crebraiio  Altortfni,  a  treatiae  against  .Mahom- 
medanisfn,  I9  auj^xKt  of  the  expedition  against  the  Turks 
profxised  at  that  assembly.  Some  time  before  ius  death  be  bad 
founded  a  <  hospital  in  bla  native  place  for  thiity-three  poor 
perooDG,  the  number  being  that  of  the  years  of  the  earthlyJife 
of  Chri&t.     To  this  iustitution  beleft  bis  valuable  library. 

.Although  one  of  (he  great  leaditra  in  the  reform  movement 
«([  the  15th  century,  Nicholas  of  Cusa's  intere^  for  later  times 
lies  in  bis  pbilosc^hjcal  much  more  than  in  bis  politioal  or  ecdesi- 
aatica)  activity.  As  in^  religion  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  one  of 
the  "  Reformers  before  the  Refonaation,"  so  iu  philosophy  he 
was  one  of  those  who  broke  with  scholasticism  while  it  was  stiU 
the  <»tbodoz  system,  in  bis  principal  wOfk,  De  docla  iiaorantia 
1(1440),  supplemented  by  Pe-  c^jecluris  libri  duo  publisbed.  in 
thesatoe  year,  he.tnaiptaioa  that  all  buouut  knowledge  b  mexe 
.eonjectute,  and:  that' man's  wisdom  is  to  recognize  bis  ignorance. 
J^rom  sc^ticism  be  esqa^s  by  accepting  the  doctrine  (A  the 
mystics  tbaD  Qod  can  be  at^irebended  by  intuition  {iiUuUio, 
VpecttitUio),  anexalted state  oi the  intellectin  which oU limitations 
disappear.  God  is  the  absolute  maximum  and  also  the  absolute 
^injiffi^m,  who  can  be  oelther  greater  nor  less  than  He  is,  aiid 
who  comprehends  all  that  is  or  that  can  be  ("  deum  esse  omnia, 
ut.noa  possit  esse aliudquam  est  ").  Cusanus  thus  laid  himself 
ope°  to  the  charge  of  pantbei^m,  which  did  not  fail  to  be  brought 
.against  him  in  bis  own  day.  Hi(  <^ef. philosophical  doctrine 
ms  taken  upand  developed  miKc  tfaan  a  hundred  years  later 
by  Giordano  Bruno,  who  qalls  him  the  diviae  Cusanut.  In 
matJiematical  and  pto^cal  science  Cusanus  was  much  In  advance 
of  his  age.  In  a  tract,  Repar^p  Calendar^,  presented  to  the 
council  of  Basel,  he  proposed  the  reform-^  the  calendar  after 
a  method  resemhiing  that  adopted  by  Gregory.  In  bis  De 
Quttdratiofn  Circuit  he  professed  to  have  toKtod  tte  prpblcm; 
and  in  his  Cot^eclyr<i  is  novissimif  ditbus.h^  pixipbesied  that 
the: w!arld,  would  cwue  -to  an-etad  in  17^4.  Most  noteworthy, 
bowever,.  in  this  connexion  is  the  .fact  that  he  anticipated 
Copernicus  by  maintaining  the  theory  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
,  The  workS'Of  CusanuB.were  pitbUshed  in  a  complete  fomi'  by 
Henri  Pelria  (i  vol.  fol.;  Basel,  156s).;  .See  F.  A-  Scharpff's  ffer 
Rardinal  und  Bischof  Nikolaus  von  Ctisd  als  Keformalor  in  Kirche, 
Reich,  und  Philos.  des  1$:  fahrhund.  (Tubingen,  i870 :  J.  M.  DUx, 
Der  dintlsche  Kari.  Nimldus  vori  Cusa  und  dii  Kirehe  stintr  Zeii 
(RagensbuiEi  1S4S}:  R.-talckenberg,  Grmmdaitfi  d.  PJnioi. d.  tfikit- 
teui  Citiaifus  (Bredau,  1880)  and  4«/«a*f,i'*''i  W^'wrf-  Erkettniniss 
bti  Nikolaus  von  Kues  (Breslau,  1880);  T.  Stumpf,  Die  poliHschtn- 
Ideen  de!  Nikolaus  von  Cues  (C6\6p:ie,  iB6i)';  M.  Ghssnet,' Nikolaus' 
toH'CUia  -Und  Martui  Niattiui  iUs  Voridufer  der  niueren  PMlo- 
't«^&ie  (MiiiHter,  1841)1  F.  ¥\aTmtt\aa,.nRuoTpm*nU>Jiasofice  ml 
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Iraris.,  1900},  bk,  i.  chap,  x. ;  F.  J.  Cfetnens,  Gigrdano  Bruno  und 
Nikdlaus  CusoTms  (Bdnn,  1847)7  R.  Zitnfnermann,  Der  Card, 
mtelluts  Cusatius\  ais  Voriaufer  L*ilmili*»s  (Viaana.  iSga);  J. 
.Ubinger,  PkUosopki^  des.N'iMaus  Cusunas  (WUrzbucg,  iSSi)i  art. 
by  R.  Schmid  in  Herzag-Hauck,  Rpaimcyk.  p.v.  "  Cusanus  ";  see 
also  Mvsricisu. 

.  CU9H,theeldest5on{>fHfun,  in  the  Bible,  from  whom  seems  to 
have  been  derived  the  name  of  the  "  Land  of  Cush,"  commonly 
rendered  "  Ethiopia  "  by,  the  Septuagint  and  by,  the  Vulgate. 
The  locality  of  the  Und  of  Cush  has  long  boen.  a  much-vexed 
'Question.  Bochart  maintained  that  it  was  exclusively  in  Arabia; 
Schultbess  and  Gesenius  held  th^t  it  should  be  sought  for  nowbere 
but  in. Africa  (see  Ethiofia).  Others  again,  like  Michaelis  and 
RosenmUIIer,  have  supposed  that  the  name  Cush  was  applied  to 
.tracts  of  country  both  in  Arabia,  and  in- Africa,  but  the  defective 
condition  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  countries  and  peoples, 
as  also  the  probability  of  early  migrations  of  "  Cushite  "  tribes 
(carrying  tyith  thesi  their  name),  will  account  for  the  main  facts. 
The  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned, 
ti^ough  the  tepa  is  en^iloyed.in  the  Old  Testament  with  some 
la^tudit,    The  African  Cijsb  covers  Uppcx.Egypt^.and  exUpds 


soutbwanls  fiois  the  first  cataract  (Syenc,  Ezdi.  xidx.  i^. 
That  the  tarm  was  also  api^ied  to  parts  1^  Arabia  is  evident  from 
Gen.  X.  7,  where  Cush  is  the  "  father  "  of  certain  tribal  and 
ethnical  designatiiuis,  all  of  which  point  very  clearly  to  Arabia, 
with  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  Seba,  which  Josephus  {Allt- 
ii.  10.  3)  identifies  with  Meroe.'  Even  in  the  5th  cenUiry  A.D. 
the  Himyarites,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  styled  by  Syrias 
writers  Cusbaeans  and  Ethiopians.  Moreover,  the  Bat^loitian 
inscriptions  mention  the  KasSshi,  an  Elamite  race,  whose  name 
has  been  equated  with  the  classical  KocnretM,  Kftrvwt,  aad  it 
has  been  held  that  this  affords  a  moie  appropriate:  exi^natios 
of  Cush  (perhaps  rather  Kasfa),  the  ancestor  of  (the  fiabylooian) 
Nimrod  in  Gen.  x.  £.  Although  decisive  evidence  Is  lacking,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  several  references  to  Cush  in  the 
Old  Testament  caimot  refer  to  Ethiopia,  despite  tiie  likelihood 
that  considerable  conf osion  existed  in  the  minds  of  «Bjly  writera. 
The  Cushite  invasion  in  3  Chron.  xiv.  (see  Asa)  is  intelligible  if 
the  historical  foundation  for  the  tfory  be, a  raid  by  Antbiaaa, 
but  in  xvi.  K  the  inclusion  of  Libyans  shows  that  the  enemy  fraG 
subsequently  supposed  to  be  African.  In  sevejal  passages:  the 
interpretation  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Mizraim  (9-«')»  and 
depends  in  general  upon  the  question  whether  £tliioi^  at  a 
given,  time  «ijoyed  the  prominence  .given  to  it. 

Od  Num.  xii.  i  see  Jsthko;  and  consult  H.  Winckler.  J^etl.  «. 
das  alle  Test.,  3rd  ed.,  p.  144  sq.,  and  7m  Kambfe  um.ittn  alien  Orient, 
ii.  pp.  36  seq.,  and  the  literature  cited  under  Mizraim.     (S,  A.  C-) 

CUSHING.  CALEB  (1S00-1879],  American  political  leader 
and  lawyer,  was  bora  in  Salisbury,  Massadiuaetts,  on  the  17th 
of  January  i£oo.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  In  L817,  was  tutor 
in  mathematics  there  in  1810^1821,  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the,  court  of  common  plaas  in  December  r8ei,  and  bqjah  tbe 
practice  of  law  in  Newbuiyport,  Mass.,  in  i8a4.  After  serving, 
as:a  DoaoBiatic-ItepiMtait,  In  tbe  atsat  boat  of  tepMaeotaOves 
'In  i^tS,  in  the  state  senate  in  1826,  and  in  tbe  house. again  Eh 
182&,  he  spent  two  yeaf&,  from  i839>to  1831,  in  Europe,  agzifi 
served  fn  the  state  bouse  of  rqiresentatives  in  -1835  and  i3j4, 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  elected  by  the  Whigs  a  repressitative 
in  Cmgress.  He  served  in  this  body  from  1835  imfil  1843,  and 
here  the  marked  inconsistency  which  cfaantcteriEed  his  public 
life  became  manifest;  for  when  John  Tyler  had  become  president, 
had  been  "  read  out  "  of  the  Whig  party,  and  had  vetoed  Whig 
measures  (including  a  taiiS  bill),  for  which  Cushing  had  voted, 
CuAhing  first  defended  the  vetoes  and  then  voted  again  for  the 
biUa.'  In  1843  President  Tyler  nominated  him  for  secretary  4f 
the  treasury,  but  the  senate  refused  bo  confirm  him  for  this  office. 
He  was,  however,  appointed  later  in  the  saJUe  year  commissihner 
of  the  United  States  to  China,  holdlbg  this  ikisiti6h  until  riB4'5, 
and  in  1844  negotiating  the  first  treaty  between 'China  and  tiie 
United  States.  In  1847,  while  again  a  representative  iit  tite 
state  legislature,  he  introduced  a  bill  appropriating  money  for 
tbe  .equipment  of  a  regiment,  to  serve  in  the  Mexican  War; 
altbat^  the  bill  was  defeated,  he  raised  the  necessary  funds 
privately,  and  served  in  Mexico  firstas  colonel  and  afterwaiUs 
aa  brigadier.seoeral  of  volunteers.  In  1847  and  again:in,i848 
the  Democrats  nominated  him  for  govemor  of  Maasachusebts,  Uiit 
'on  each  occasion  he  was  defeated  at  the  polls.  He  was- again  a 
r^resentative  in  the  state  legislature  £n  18  j  i,  became  aa  associate 
justice  of  thssupreme  court  of  Massadmsetts  in  1851,  and  during 
the  adminirtratioa  (1853-1837)  tif  President  Pieree,  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  In  i85S,:iS5C),  i86a  and  181)3  be 
again  served  in  tbe  state  house  of  representatives.  In  iS^o'he 
presided  «ver  tbe  National  Democratic  Convenhioa  wUch  met 
first  at  Charleston  and  later  at  Baltimore,  until  he  joined  thMe 
who  seceded  from  the  rsgular  convention;  he  then  i^ffiided  also 
over  tbe  convention  of  the  seoediug  delegates,  who  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge  for  the  presidency.  During  theCIvil  War, 
'  however,  be  supported  the  National  Administration..  At  the 
Geneva  conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  "  Alabama  "  claims 
in  1871-1872  be  was  one  of  tbe  counsel  for  the  United  States. 
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In  1S73  Pieddent  XkaMnomaettd  him  ior  chief  justice  oi  the. 
United  States,  but  iu  apitc  of  hit^eat  teannng  and  cnunencc 
at  the  bar,  his  anCe-wki  iccoid  uid  the  feeling  ol  distrust  ex- 
perioDced  by  nxmy  membeis  of  the  senate. ca>  account  of  his 
iacooisisteikiy,  otoiued  such  vigonms  oppoiitioa  that  his  aoinina* 
tioD' vaa  aoon  iHthdrawn.-  Jifaa  1874.  to  1877  Cufihtug:irae 
Unked  States  numater  to  Spam.  I^  died  at  Newbuiypert, 
Mats.,  cm  the  <3iid  of  January  1S79,  He  published  Hislory 
ami- Breseni^Uite,  of  the  T^m-^  Hawfrmyporti  Utui.  (1S116}; 
RmUB-of  the  late  RnvhUioit  in  Wrarum  (1833),'  SemiMteeettees 
of 'Spam  (.i%Si)}  Oration  01*  ilie<  Groxdk  and  Territorial  Pro- 
gras  of  Ike  United  States  (1839);  Life  and  PvMic  Services  of 
WMiam  H.  Haniton  (1840);  aM&\Tiu^..Ttemy.  «/  Wmiunfion 
(1874).    ^ 

CUSfaHG,  WIU-UM  BiilKBB  «iB4«'i&74)i  Amfirioan  jh.vb1  : 
officer,  :wi»bom  ia  Dehifiekt,  WistonaiD^  ob  the  4tti  o£  November 
1843.  He  enbered  tile  Naivat  Acad«ny  fron).  New  York  in  iiii, 
tnrt  .rengned  in'  Maich  18611  When,  faoffcvec,  ,the  Civil  War. 
facgaOrlie  vcdnDtDHod  ligto.tlie  aavyi  waa  rated  acting  master's 
mate,  and  becamBaiiudahq«Baii.iD  October  iSfix,  and  alieitfeDaiU. 
is  Jidy  J1863,  BCFviAg  in  the  Kacth- AtlatUicUoduuiiiifl  squadion.. 
TbB'W9c^o{<btoakadfl;  and  of  harassing  tbeOmfedmitas  on  the. 
coast  andjihe  riTsa.of  .tliBiAtfaiatiC'CeahMni,  caUed  for  much, 
service  in  hoats/amtentatled  a  great. de^AfgqxffiUre.  Cubing. 
iMB:distiBguiBhed;  tqr  bis  ttadiinss  tot  volunteen,  bis  Indsfatigr 
abilityi  aad'-byihis.good'iQitttBe.  the. reward  of  vigilance  twd: 
iaadl^Kide.  The  feat  by  which  he  vriU  be  remembered  mts  the 
dtstmetiAQ' d  tlie  Cdoiedciate' ironclad  .."Albemarle"  in  the 
Roaaokfl  rivet  oS'thfi  B7th.:of!0ctober.in  iS&t-  The  veawl  had 
done  much  damage  to  the  Fedcrel  bavBlioicioa,  and  her  destrmcr 
tien  -fras  greatly  1  desind;  !.She;;')ta&.at  aoc^bor  surrounded  hy 
baulks  of  timber,  and  a'  cordm  of  bcmta  liad  been  (stationed  to  r 
row  BOsrd  against. ui  tqiected  Federal  attacki  Lieutenaat 
Cushing  undertook  the  attack  on  her  with  aisteam  laUDch  carrying 
a  spar-torpedo  and  towing  an  armed  cutter.  He  eluded  the 
Ccualederhte .'Jatriuuit  and.  reached.. the  ',' Albemaiie f .' imBtKH- 
When^Jose  to  iiejwas  detect«tdt  but,  be  h^d  time  to  drive  .the 
stean lautKfa  dvci:  the.bauUisandto:c^ode.thc  torpedo  ag^nst 
the  "  Albemarle  "  with  such  success  tb&t  e.  hole  was  madfl  ip  her 
aod  sbe«ank.  -  Guahing's  own Jaua«h  was  destroyed..  He  and 
tlie  few  meo^'witb  bim  vere  owap^d  to  tak:e  to  the  water; 
one  naa  Juiledy  aoother  was  diowaod.  Gushing  and  one  othex 
es<^Kd,and  t^erest.wefecaptiued.  Giiahiog himself  swam  to. 
tbe  swamps  on  the  rtver  bank,  and  alter  madiDg  anaong  them 
fM'faouia  reached  a. Fedtcal  [ncjiet  boat,  for  destroying. the 
"  Albemarle  "  he  waa.lhaialLed  by  Congress  and  was  ptromoted 
to  be  lieutenont-comqiraodei:.  On  the  xstb  of  January  1863  lie 
todE  a  conspicuous  fait  in. the  land  attack  on  Uxe  aearfront  wall 
oE  Fart  Fishet.  After. the  war  he  cominttaded  the  "  Lancaster'.' 
(rS66'i&67)  and  the  !'  Maumea  "  (1S6S-1369I  in  the  Asiatic 
Squadron.  In  1872, he. was  promoted  commander  at  what  was 
an  exceptionally  eorlyi  age,  btit  he. died  0}i:the;i7th  of  December 
1874  of  brain  feVei.  He  bad  suffered  extreme  pain  for  years 
before  his  death,  and  in  fact  broke  down  altogether  luider  disease 
contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

dUHIOH  (from  0.  £r.  coiisw,  c^twtft;, according  to  the 
SeK  £n^ih  DicL,  from  Lat.  cecca,  a  hipi  others  say  from  La t. 
fMictto,  a  quilt),  a  soft  bag  of  some  ornamental  material,  stujSed 
with  wool,  bait,  feathers,  or  even  paper  torn  into  fragments.  It 
may  be  used  Cacsitting  or  kneeling  upon,  or  to  soften  the  hard&ess 
or  angularity  of  a  chair  or  couch.  It  is  a  very  ancient  article 
of  furniture,  the  inventories  of  the  coiitents  of  palaces  and  gieat 
bouses  in  the  early  middle  ages  constantly  making  mention  of  it. 
It  was  then  often  of  .great  size,  covered  with  leather,  and  firm 
enough  to  serve  as  a  seat,  but  the  steady  tendency  of  all  furniture 
has  been  to  grow  smaller.  It  was,  indeed,  used  as  a  seat,  at  all 
events  in  France  and  Spain,  at  a  very  much  later  period,  and  in 
Sainb-Simon's  time  we  find  that  at  the  Spanish  court  it  was  still 
regarded  as  a  peculiarly  boaourable  .substitute,  for  a  chair,  In 
France  the  tight  to  knael  upoa  a  cushion  in  church  belund  the 
king  was  jealoHsly  guarded  and  strictly  regulated,  as  we  may 
tearn  again  from  Saint-SiniLon.    This-  type  of  cu^ion  was  called 


a  correou  or  square.  When  s«at*  wererrude  and  iharci  the  cushioif. 
nMiy  have  been  a  necessity;  it  is  now  one  o^the  minor  luxuries 
of  life. 

The  tOTa  "  cushion  "  is  given,  in.  architecture  to  the  sides  of 
the  Ionic  capital.  It  is  also  applied  to  an  early  and  simple  form  . 
of  the  Romanesque  capitals  of  Gecmaoy  4nd  £ngland,  which 
consist  of  cubical  masscB,  square  at  the  top  and  rounded  off  at  r 
the  four  comers,  so  as  to.  reduce  the  lower  diameter  to  a  circle  of 
the  same  sise  as  the  shaft. 

CUUUIAN,  CHARLOTTE  SAONDERS  (1816-1876).  American 
actiesa,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  33rd  of  July 
1816.  Her  father,  a  West  India  merchant,  left  bis  family  in 
:straiteDed  circumstances,  ajacl.CbaflU>Ctc,  who  .hisd  a,£nc  con- 
tralto voice,  went  on  the  (^Mraticstaee.  In  1S35  she.successfully 
appeared  at  the  Tremont  theatre  as  the  countess  Almaviva  in . 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  But  her  singing  voice  failing  her  sho 
entered  the  drama,  and  played  X>ady  Macbeth  in  the  same  year., 
She  theo  engaged  herself  as  a  stock  actress,  but  was  soon  given' 
le^iug  parts.  la  1843  ,she  mana^d  and  played  in  tiit  Walnut . 
Street  theatre  in  Fhiladelpbia.  She  acoH^panied  Macready  on 
an  Amedcwj  tour,  winning  a  great  reputation  io  tragedy,  and  in , 
1845  and  in.  1854-1855  she  fulfilled  successful  eagi^geiuents  in 
Loadon-  She  was  a  kfiea  student,  and  aoquijed  a  )aige  range  of 
classic  rAleSi  Her  be^t  parts. wereperhaps  Lady  Macbeth  ajid. 
Queen Katherine,  her  most  popul^  Meg  >Ierrilies,in  a.dramatizar; 
tiCM)  of  Scott's  Guy  Uana&ing..  Jg^r  £igu;ce  was  commanding 
and  her  facf  tjqiressive,  and.ebe  was  animated  by  a  teropeiament . 
fuU  of  vigour  and  ^e.  These  qiialities  enabiled  her  to  play  with. 
Successsuch  male  p^rls  ^  Romep  and  Ca;dii^  Wolsey.  Curiqg, 
bet  later  years  M^  Gushman  woflfLed  h^rd..^  a  dran^tic  reader.i 
ii>  which  capacity  she  was  mudi:appreciated.  Her  l^t.appe^r^ 
ajMe  on  tbe  stagq  took  filace;an  Uie  isth,of  May.ia/Si  at  the- 
'Globe  th^tj-e,  Sost9D,,ia  which  dtyahe  d^doi^.th^  iStb  .of 
February  187:6.    .  .        , 

'  See.Eauna^tebbine'B  Chariolte  Cuahrnath  }t»  Letters- and. Memoriei, 
of  her  lAfe  (Boston,  1878) ;  H.  A.  Clapp'a  Reminiscences  of  a  Draipaiic ' 
.Critic  (Boston.  1902) ;  and  W.  T.  Piice,  A  Life  of  ChaHotU  Cushman 
(New  York,  1894).  ' ,    '       '  '    * 

CDSP  (Lat.  cuspis,  a  spear,  point),  a  projecting  point, or  pointed 
end.  .In  architecture  (Fr.  feuiUe,,  Ital.  cttspHe,  (jei.  tCnUffe),'. 
a  cusp  is  the  point  where  the  foliations  of  tracery  intersect.^ 
The  earliest  example  of  a  plain  cusp  is  probably  tl(at  at  Pytha- ' 
■goras  fchool,  at  Cambridge, — of  aji  ornamented  cusp  at  Ely 
cq.thedra],  where  a  small  roll,  with  a  rosette  at  tjic  end,  isformeij, 
at  the  terminatlbn  of  a  cusp.  In  the  later  styles  the  terminations 
of  tlie  cusps  were  iptwe  richly  decorated;  they  also  sometimes' 
terminate  ru>t  only  in  leaves  or' foliages,  but  in  rosettes,  heads  and , 
.other  fanciful  ornaments.  The  term  "  feathering  "  is  used  of' 
the  junctioi)  of  tie  foliated  cusps  In  window  ti:acery,  but  is 
usually  restricted  to  those  cases  where  it  is  ornamented  with 
foliage,  &(;. 

Custard  1  apple,  a  name  applied  to  the  fruit  of  various'. 
species  of  the  genus  Anona,  natural  Qtdci  Anoiiactae.  The 
'  members  of  this  genus  are  shrubs  or  small  trees  having  alternate,. 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  with  three  small  sepals,  six  petals 
arranged  in  a  double  row  and,  numerous  stamens...  The  fruit 
of  A.  reticulata,  the  coromon  custard  apple,  pr  "  bullock's  heart " 
of  the  West  Indies,  is  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  marked  with 
depressions,  which  give  it  a  qiiilted,  appearance;  its  pulp  is 
reddish -yellow,  sweetish  and  very  soft  (whence  the  name);. 
the  kernels  of  the.  seeds  are  said  to  be  poisonous.  The  sour-sop; 
is  thefruitof  ..j.fflumata,  natjyeof  the  West  lodies.  The  plant, 
which  is  a  small  tree,  has  become  naturalized  in  some  parts  oE 
India  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
tropics.  It  b  covered  with  soft  prickles,  is  of  a  light-greenish  hue,, 
and  has  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  spur  taste,  and  a  scent  resembling, 
that  of  black  currants.  The  sweet -sop  b  produced  by  A.  sq»a- 
mosa,  also  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  widely  cultivated 

'  The  term  "  custard,"  now  given  to  a  dEsh  made  with  eggs  bea,ten 
up  with  milk,  &c.,  and  either  served  in  liquid  form  or  baked  to  a 
stiff  consistency,  origJnklly  denoted  a  Mnd  ol  open  pie.  It  represehta 
the  older  form     cruBtMle,"  Fr.  ovUMfe,  Ital.'cniMato,frQmcn»ten, 
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in  the  tropica.  It'  is  known  as  the  custard  apple  b^  Europeans 
in  India.  It  is  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  with  a  thick  rind  and  luscious 
pulp.  An  acrid  principle,  fatal  to  insects,  is  contained  in  its 
seeds,  leaves  and  unripe  fruits,  which,  powdered  and  mixed  with 
.the  flour  of  gram  (Cicer  arietinvm),  are  used  to  destroy  vennin. 
A.  Ckerimotia  yield  the  Peruvian  cherimoyer,  which  is  held  to 
be  a  fruit  of  very  superior  flavour,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Creoles.  A.  paluslrU,  alligator  apple,  or  cork-wood,  a  native 
of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  valued  for  its  wood, 
which  serves  the  same  purposes  as  cork;  the  fruit,  commonly 
known  as  the  alligator-apple,  is  not  eaten,  being  reputed  to  con- 
tain a  dangerous  narcotic  principle. 

CDSTER,  OBORQB  ARHSTROHO  (1839-1876),  American 
cavalry  soldier,  was  born  in  New  Rumley,  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  5th  of  December  1839.  He  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1S61,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  the  theatre  of  war  in 
Virginia,  joining  his  regiment  on  the  battlefield  of  Bull  Run. 
Af  terwarifc  he  served  on  the  staff  of  General  Kearny,  and  on  that 
of  General  W.  F.  Smith  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign.  His  daring 
aiid  energy,  and  in  particular  a  spirited  reconnaissance  on  the 
Chickahominy  river,  brought  h'Tn  to  the  notice  of  General 
McCIellan,  who  made  him  an  aide-de-camp  on  his  own  staff, 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  A  few  hours  afterwards  Custer 
attacked  a  Confederate  picket  post  and  drove  back  the  enemy. 
He  continued  to  serve  with  McCIellan  until  the  general  was 
relieved  of  his  command,  when  Custer  returned  to  duty  with 
his  regiment  as  a  lieutenant.  Early  in  1863  General  Pleasonton 
selected  him  as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  in  June  1863  Custer  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Michigan  cavalry  brigade 
In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  frequently  did  good  service  in 
the  remaining  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1863.  When  the 
cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  reorganized 
under  Sheridan  in  1864,  Custer  retained  his  command,  and  took 
part  in  the  various  actions  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Wilderness  and 
Shenandoah  campaigns.  At  the  end  of  September  1864,  be  was 
"appointed  to  command  a  division,  and  on  the  9th  of  October 
fought,  along  with  General  Merritt,  the  brilliant  cavalry  action 
called  the  battle  of  Woodstock.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  made 
brevet-major-general,  U.S.V.,  having  already  won  the  brevets 
of  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  U.S.A.,  for  his  services 
at  Gettysburg,  Yellow  Tavern  and  Winchester.  His  part  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  (3.0.)  was  most  conspicuous. 
He  served  with  Sheridan  in  the  last  great  cavalry  raid,  won  the 
action  of  Waynesboro,  and  in  the  final  campaign  added  to  his 
laurels  by  his  conduct  at  Dinwiddle  and  Five  Forks,  and  in 
other  operations.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  the  brevets 
of  brigadier  and  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  was 
promoted  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1866  Custer  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  7th  U.S.  Cavalry,  and  took  part 
under  General  Hancock  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cheyenne 
Indians,  upon  whom  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Washita 
river  on  the  27th  of  November  1868.  In  1873  he  was  sent  to 
Dakota  Territory  to  serve  against  the  Sioui. 

In  1876  an  expedition,  of  which  Custer  and  his  regiment  formed 
part,  was  made  against  the  Sioux  and  their  aUies.  As  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  troops  under  General  Terry,  Custer's 
force  arrived  at  the  junction  of  Big  Horn  and  Little  Big  Horn 
rivers,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Montana,  on  the  night  of 
June  24;  the  main  body  was  due  to  join  him  on  the  36th. 
Unfortunately,  the  presence  of  what  was  judged  to  be  a  small 
isolated  force  of  Indians  was  reported  to  the  general.  On  the  25th, 
dividing  his  regiment  into  three  parties,  he  moved  forward  to 
surround  this  force.  But  instead  of  meeting  only  a  small  force  of 
Indians,  the  7th  were  promptly  attacked  by  the  full  forces  of 
the  enemy.  The  flanking  columns  maintained  themselves  with 
difficulty  until  Terry  came  up.  Custer  and  264  men  of  the  centre 
column  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  were  slaughtered 
to  a  man. 

The  general's  wife,  Elizabeth  Bacon  Custer,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  many  of  bis  frontier  expeditions,  wrote  Boots  and 
Saddles,  Lije  with  General  Custer  in  Dakota  (1885),  Tenting  on  the 


Plains  (1887)  and  Flowing  At  Guidon  (iSgi).  General  Cutfet 
himself  wrote  My  life  on  the  Plains  (1874). 

See  F.  Whittaker,  Life  of  General  Geetge  A.  Cutler  (1876). 

His  brother  Thokas  Wakd  Ciibtzk  (1845-1876),  in  apite  ot 
his  youth,  fought  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  Be- 
coming aide-de-camp  to  G^eral  Custer,  he  accon^ianied  him 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  HiaHngiiiahmg  htnudf 
by  his  daring  on  all  occasions,  and  winning  successively  the 
Inevets  of  captain,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  though  he  was 
bardy  twwity  years  of  age  when  the  war  ended.  He  was  first 
lieutenant  in  the  7th  cavalry  when  be  fell  with  his  boothei  st  the 
Little  Big  Horn. 

CUSnifB,  ADAH  PHIUPPB,  Coute  de  (1740-1793),  French 
general,  began  bis  military  career  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  next  served  with  distinction  against  the  EngliA  in  tlw  War 
of  American  Independence.  In  17  89  he  was  elected  to  the 
states-general  by  the  baiUiage  of  Metz.  In  October  1791  he 
again  joined  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and 
became  popular  with  the  soldiers,  amongst  whom  he  was  known 
as  "  giniral  moustache."  General-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Vosges,  he  took  Spires,  Womu,  Mainz  and  Frankfort  in  September 
and  October  1793.  He  carried  on  the  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda by  proclamations,  and  levied  heavy  taxes  on  the  nobihty 
and  clergy.  During  the  winter  a  Prussian  army  forced  him  to 
evacuate  Frankfort,  re-cross  the  Rhine  and  fall  back  upon 
landau.  He  was  accused  of  treason,  defended  by  R(4>espicrTe, 
and  sent  back  to  the  army  of  the  north.  But  he  dared  not  take 
the  oSensive,  and  did  nothing  to  gave  Cond£,  which  the  Austrians 
were  besieging.  Sent  to  Paris  to  justify  himself,  he  was  found 
guilty  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  having  intrigued  with 
the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  guillotined  on  the  38th  of  August 
1793,    (See  FsENCH  REVOLtmoNAxy  Wars.) 

See  A.  Rambaud,  Les  Fransait  sar  le  Khin  (Paris,  tSSo);  A. 
Chuq^uet,  Les  Cuerrti  de  la  Sitolution  (1886-1895;  vfA.  vi.  "  L'Ex- 
pidition  de  Cuatine  "), 

CUSTOH  (from  O.  Fr.  custume,  costume  or  couslutite;  Low  Lat. 
costnnta,  a  shortened  form  of  consnefudo),  in  general,  a  habit  or 
practice.  Thus  a  tradesman  calls  those  who  deal  with  him  his 
"  customers,"  and  the  trade  resulting  as  their  "  custom."  The 
word  is  also  used  for  a  toll  or  tax  levied  upon  goods;  there  was 
at  one  time  a  distinction  between  the  tax  on  goods  exported  or 
imported,  termed  magna  custuma  (the  great  custom),  and  that 
on  goods  taken  to  market  within  the  realm,  termed  ^otm 
custuma  (the  little  custom),  but  the  word  is  now  used  in  this 
sense  only  in  the  plural,  to  signify  the  duties  levied  upon  imported 
goods.  It  is  also  used  as  a  name  for  that  department  of  the 
public  service  which  is  employed  in  levying  the  duty. 

In  law,  such  long-continued  usage  as  has  by  common  consent 
become  a  rule  of  conduct  is  termed  custom.  Jessel,  M.  R, 
{HommerUm  v.  Honey,  34  W.  R.  603),  has  defined  it  as  "  local 
common  law.  It  is  common  law  because  it  is  not  statute  law; 
it  Is  local  law  because  it  is  the  law  of  a  particular  place,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  general  common  law.  Local  common  law  is 
the  law  of  the  country  (i.e.  particular  place)  as  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  legal  memory."  There  has  been  much  discussion 
among  jurists  as  to  whether  custom  can  properly  be  reckoned 
a  source  of  law  (see  Jurisprudence).  As  to  the  distinction 
between  prescription  (which  is  a  personal  claim)  and  custom,  see 
Prescription.  The  adoption  of  local  customs  by  the  judiciary 
has  undoubtedly  been  the  origin  of  a  great  portion  of  the  English 
common  law.  Blackstone  divides  custom  into  (i)  general, 
which  is  the  common  law  properly  so  called,  and  (2)  particular, 
which  affects  only  the  Inhabitants  of  particular  districts.  The 
requisites  necessary  to  make  a  particular  custom  good  are: 
(i)  it  must  have  been  used  so  long  that  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary;  (3)  it  must  have  been  continued, 
and  (3)  enjoyed  peaceably;  (4)  it  must  be  reasonable,  and  (5) 
certain;  (6)  it  must  be  compulsory,  and  not  left  to  the  option 
of  every  man  whether  he  will  use  it  or  no;  (7)  it  must  be  con- 
sistent with  other  customs,  for  one  custom  cannot  be  set  up  in 
opposition  to  another.  Customs  may  be  of  various  kinds,  for 
example,  customs  of  merchants,  customs  of  a  certain  district 
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(such  as  gavelkind  and  borough  En^ish),  cusUona  of  a.  particular 
manor,  &c.  The  word  coctom  is  also  generally  employed  for  the 
uiage  of  a  particulai  trade  or  market;  for  a  trade  custom  to  be 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  it  must  be  a  uniform 
and  universal  practice  so  wdi  defined  and  recognized  that  t»n- 
tracting  parties  must  be  assumed  to  have  had  it  in  their  minds 
when  they  contracted  (Russell,  C.  J.,  Fox-Bourne  v.  Vernon,  lo 
Times  Rep.  649), 

In  the  history  of  France  the  term  "  custom  "  was  given  to 
those  special  usages  of  different  districts  which  had  grown  up 
into  a  body  of  local  law,  as  the  "  custom  of  Paris,"  the  "  custom 
of  Normandy  "  (see  Fkance  :  LtmandlnslUuHons). 

CUaTOHART  FBBEHOLD,  m  English  law,  a  species  of  tenure 
which  may  be  described  aa  a  variety  of  copyhold.  It  is  also 
termed  privileged  copyhold  or  copyhold  of  frank  tenure.  It  is 
a  tenure  by  copy  of  court  roll,  but  not  expressed  to  be  at  the 
will  of  the  lord.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  lupenor  kind  of  copyhold, 
and  the  freehold  is  in  the  lord.  It  b  subject  to  the  general  law 
tA  copyholds,  except  where  the  law  may  be  varied  by  the  custom 
(A  the  particular  manor.     (See  Cofyhold.) 

CUST01I-H0Q8B,  the  house  or  office  appointed  by  a  govern- 
ment where  the  taxes  «-  duties  (if  any)  are  collect^  upon  the 
importation  and  exportation  o(  commodities;  where  duties, 
bounties  or  drawbacks  payable  or  receivable  upon  exportation 
or  importation  are  paid  or  received,  and  where  vessels  are  entered 
and  cleared.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  usually  a  custom- 
house established  at  every  port  ca  harbour  to  which  any  consider- 
able amount  of  shipping  resorts,  the  officer  in  charge  being  called 
"c<dlector  of  customs  ";  in  the  minor  ports  the  officer  is  usually 
termed  "superintendent  of  customs"  or  "principal  coast 
officer." 

CDSTOHS  DUUBS,  the  name  given  to  taxes  on  the  import 
and  e]q)oct  of  commodities.  They  rank  among  the  most  ancient, 
as  they  continue  to  prevail  as  one  of  the  most  common  modes,  in 
all  countries,  of  levying  revenue  for  public  purposes.  In  an 
insular  country  like  the  United  Kingdom  customs  duties  came 
in  process  of  time  to  be  levied  only  or  chiefly  in  the  seaports,  and 
thus  appUed  only  to  the  foreign  commerce,  where  they  may  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  fair  and  reasonable  principles  of 
taxation.  But  this  simphfication  of  customs  duties  was  only 
reached  by  degrees;  and  during  a  long  period  special  customs 
were  levied  00  goods  passing  between  England  and  Scotland; 
and  the  trade  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  and  with  foreign 
countries  was  subjected  to  fiscal  regulations  which  could  not 
now  stand  in  the  light  of  public  reason.  The  taxes  levied,  on 
warrant  of  some  ancient  grant  or  privilege,  upon  cattle  or  goods 
at  a  bridge  or  a  ferry  or  other  point  of  passage  from  one  county 
or  province  to  another,  of  which  there  are  some  lingering  remains 
even  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  those  levied  at  the  gates  of 
dties  on  the  produce  of  the  immediate  country— a  not  uncommon 
form  of  municipal  taxation  on  the  European  continent — are  all 
of  the  nature  of  customs  dues.  It  is  from  the  unfveisatity  of  this 
practice  that  the  English  term  "  customs  "  appears  to  have  been 
derived. 

See  Taxation  ;  Pkotecieon  ;  Tauff. 

COST08  ROTULORUH,  the  keeper  of  the  EngUsh  county 
records,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  the  highest  dvil  officer  in 
the  county.  Tlie  ^pointment  until  154s  lay  with  the  lord 
chancdlor,  but  is  now  exercised  by  the  crowu'  under  the  royal 
sign-manual,  and  is  usually  held  by  a  person  of  rank,  most 
frequently  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  He  is  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  In  practice  the  records  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  This  latter  official  was,  until  1888, 
appointed  by  the  custos  rolulorum,  but  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  that  year,  the  appointment  is  made 
by  the  standing  joint-committee  of  the  county  council.  Lambarde 
described  the  custos  roUdorum  as  a  "  man  for  the  most  part 
especially  picked  out  either  for  wisdom,  countenance  or  credit." 

CUSTDZZA,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Verona, 
II  m.  S.W.  of  Verona,  famous  as  the  scene  of  two  battles  between 
the  Austrians  and  the  Italians  in  the  strug^e  for  Italian  unity. 
The  first  battle  of  Custozza  was  fought  on  the  ajid-asth  of  July 


1848,  the  Austrians  commanded  by  Field-Musfaal  Radetzky 
being  victorious  over  the  Picdmontese  army  under  King  Charles 
Albert.  The  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  34th  of  June  1866, 
and  resulted  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Austrians  under  the 
archduke  Albert,  over  the  Italian  army  of  King  VWrn-  F.mmanm^ 
L    (See  Ixalian  Wass,  1848-1870.) 

CuSTRIH,  or  KtlsT&m,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
E^ussia,  a  fcutreas  of  the  first  rank,  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Oder 
and  Warthe,  18  m.  N.£.  from  Frankfort-on-Oder  and  51  m.  N.£^ 
of  Berlin  by  raiL  Pop.  (1900)  16,473  (including  the  garrison). 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper  within  the  strong  fortificationa, 
a  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  one  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Warthe.  There  are  three  Evangelical  churches  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  handsome  town  hall:  Tl^re  ane  bridges 
over  both  rivers.  Ctistrin  has  some  manufactories  of  potato- 
meal,  machinery,  pianos,  furniture,  cigars.  Six,.,  end  there  is  a 
considerable  river  trade. 

About  13  jo  a  town  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Ciistriii,  where  & 
fishing  village  originally  stood.  From  1535  till  1571  it  was  the 
residence  of  John,  margiEve  of  Brandenburg-Cilstrin,  who  died 
without  male  heirs  in  1571.  Ctistrin  was  the  prison  of  F^deiick 
the  Great  when  crown-prince,  and  the  scene  of  the  execution 
of  his  friend  Hans  Hermann  von  Katte  on  the  6th  of  November 
1730. 

CUTCH,  or  Each,  a  native  state  of  India  within  the  Gujarat 
division  of  Bombay,  withan  areaof  7616  sq.  m.  It  isa  peninsular 
tract  of  land,  enclosed  towards  the  W.  by  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,' 
and  on  the  N.  and  E.  towards  the  interi(w,  by  the  great  northern 
Runn,  a  salt  morass  or  lake.  The  interior  of  Cutch  is  studded 
with  hills  of  considerable  elevation^  and  a  range  of  mountains 
runs  through  it  from  east  to  west,  many  of  them  of  the  most 
fantastic  ^pes,  with  large  isolated  masses  of  rodt  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  general  appearance  ol  Cutch  is  barren  and 
unintereating.  The  greater  part  is  a  rock  destitute  of  soil,  and 
presenting  the  wildest  aspect;  the  ground  is  cold,  poor  and 
sterile;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  bears  marks  of  volcanic 
action.  From  the  violence  ol  Qranny,  and  the  rapine  of  a  dis- 
orderly banditti,  by  which  this  district  long  suffered,  as  well  as 
from  shocks  of  earthquakes,  the  villages  have  a  ruinous  and  dilapi- 
dated tqipearance ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fields  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  country  presents  a  rocky  and  sandy  waste, 
with  in  many  places  scarcely  a  show  of  vegetation.  Water  is 
scarce  and  brackish,  and  is  chiefly  found  at  the  bottom  of  low 
ranges  of  hills,  which  abound  in  some  parts;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  extensive  sandy  tracts  sufier  greatly  from  the  want  of  it. 
Oiring  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  .periodical  rains  in  Cutch,  the 
country  is  liable  to  severe  famines,  and  it  has  suffered  greatly 
from  plague. 

The  temperature  of  Cutch  during  the  hot  season  is  high,  the 
thermometer  frequently  rising  to  100°  or  105°  F.;  and  in  the 
months  of  April  and  h^y  clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  blown  about 
by  hurricanes,  envelop  the  houses,  the  ^ass  windows  scarcely 
affording  any  protection.  The  influence  of  the  monsoon  is 
greatly  moderated  before  it  reaches  this  region,  and  the  rains 
sometimes  fail  altogether.  Bhuj,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is 
situated  inland,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
some  of  which  approach  within  3  or  4  m.  of  the  tA\y.  The  hill  of 
Bhuja,  on  which  the  fort  is  situated,  rises  to  the  height  of  500  ft. 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  is  detached  from  other  high  ground. 
The  residency  is  4  m.  distant  in  a  westeriy  direction.  There  are 
many  mountain  streams,  but  no  navigable  rivers.  They  contain 
scarcely  any  water  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  they  are 
very  full  and  rapid,  and  discharge  thentsetves  into  the  Runn, 
all  along  the  coast  of  which  the  wells  and  springs  are  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  common  salt  and  other  saline  ingredients. 

Various  causes  have  amtributed  to  thin  the  population  of  this 
country.  In  1813  it  was  ravaged  by  a  famine  and  pestilence, 
which  destroyed  a  great  proportion  of  its  inhabitants, — according 
to  some  accounts,  nearly  one-half.  This,  joined  to  the  tyranny 
and  violence  of  the  government  until  the  year  iSrg,  and  sub- 
sequently to  a  auccession  of  Unfavourable  seasons,  forced  many 
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of  the  odtivatorGiio'remove'ta'SiQd  and  other  countriec.  lite 
inhabit&ats  nutabwed  488,023  ia  ipoi,  being  a  decvease  oi  13% 
daring  tha  decade,  doe  to  the  funines  of  1899-1900.  One-third 
tub  MiiiommedAn&'and  the  Tcmainder  Hindus  of  various  castea. 
The  Joreja:  Rajpiiti  ionn  a  partioilaf  clasB,  being  the  iriEtocrlicy 
of  the  country;  and  all  are  more  or  less  canaacted  with  the  family: 
of  tbtrBMctf  pnnce.  Thcr»are in  Cutch about  adoof  tbeBoJatdja 
ohiefb,  nbo  «U  daim  tbeb  descent  from  a  prijacciwho  rdgned 
iai  Sind  about  loob  years  ago.  From  him  also  the  reigning 
sorerd^. is Jinoaily  descended,  and  he  is  the  liege  lord  of  whom 
aU  the  chiefs  ornobles  hold  cheii'  famds  in  f«u,  for  services  which 
^^  or  their  ancestors  had  performed,  or  in  virtne  of:  their 
relationship  to  the  familiy.'  They  are  all  termed  the  brotherliood 
of  the  raoor-Bfaayad,  and  supposed  to  be  his  hereditary  adviser^r 
and  their  posae^ioDs  are  divided  amoog  their  male  children. 
To  prevent  the  breHkingdown.  of.  their  ptcperties,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  law  of  inheritance,  there  is  no  dduiit  that 
iafantioida'was  comman  among,  them,  and  that  it  eztendnd  to 
tha  male  as  Iff  ell  as  the  female  progeny;  but  it  lias  beoa  put'down 
by  the  Infanticide  Kules,  whidi  provide  for  tberegiitration  of 
Jacejadiildren^  The  Jorejas  have  a  traditiomtiiat  whem  they 
entered  Gutch  they  were  JVlahommedana,  but  that  they  after- 
ward adopted  tbe-CoatoniE'aiidDeiigiaii  ofthe  Hindus.  It  is 
certain,  indeed,  that  they  still  retain  many  Mahommedan  customs. 
They  bake  oatdii  equallybn  thcKtoanor  on  the  Shostn^;  they 
employ  JMhissulman' boeks;  th^  eat  from  thdr  hands;  the  tw); 
when  heappearsin  public,  alternately  worelaps  God  in  k  Hindu 
pagodit  ^DdaMahonrniedan'mosqufe;  and  he  fits  out  annual^ 
at  Mandvi  a  ship  for  the  conveyance  of  pilgrlnBs  to  Mecca,  who 
arc  main tainelL  during'  the  voyage  chicdy  by  the  Ubu'ality  of 
the  prince.  The  Mabommedans  in  Gutch  are '  of  the  sane 
degenerate  class  as  Ihose  usually' found  in  tfaeiMcBstem  ^rts  of 
India;  Thcoatives'aieiKgeneEalofastroBgeraQdstautaraBke, 
and  evoi  liandsomeT;  than^^thqae^of'  westtiDn  India;. and  the 
women  of  the'h^bendassesarealsahandsome.'  Thepeoaant&ars' 
described,  aa  intelfigent,  aadlhc  artiaans  are  justly  celebrated. 
for.tfaeiringeAuitiy^odtaechaniiiaisddU,  The.  palace  at  Jdaiidvi^ 
and  a  tomb  9^  one  of  their  princes  at  Bhuj,  arer  inTTspecimeDB. 
of  their  r  archrteccuial  akiU.  The  estimated  gross  reveatu  is 
£ifA^-2j.  'There' are. special  .mknufkctuies  of  silver  <£tigree-warJi 
and  embroidery.  The  mairitime  popoiation.  supplies  thcliest 
sailors  in.Indiaj  There  are  cotton  piesacs  and  ginning  factories. 
'  lbs  tOuntryiof  Cutdi  was  invaded. about  the  13th  ceutluy 
by'  a  body  of'  Mahomincdans  of  the'  Sununa  tube,  who.  under' 
the  guidarice  ^of.  five  -btothera  emigrated  fcom  .Siod,  and  who 
gradually  subdued'Or  eipeUed  tbe<onginal  inhadHtants,  consialing 
of  three  distinct  racts.  Catch  Dontinned. tranquil  under  theit 
sWay  for  manyyeais,' until  seme  femily  quarrel  laroae,  in.  which' 
the  chief  of  an  elder  branch  of  the  tribe  was  murdered  by  a  rivali 
bvother.  Hb  xta'KlieDga.yi  fied  to  Abmedabad^to  seek  the  assist- 
ance: of  the  viceroy,  who  reinstated  him  in.tbe.sovea'eignty  of: 
Cutchg.aBdMorvi  in  &kliai,v/ii,  andin.thn  titlo.oif  rao,  about  the 
year- 1 540.  The  successtoir  continued  in  the  same  line  from  the 
time  jof  this  prince  until  1697,  ndicn  a  youitger  brother^  Pragji, 
muEdered  his  elder  brother  and  usurped  the  ^vereignty.  This 
hneof  princes  coiltinued  till'1760  without' any  ren&rkaMe.evoit, 
when,  in  the  reignof  Rao  Ghodji,  tbe:0Ountry  was  invaded  four 
tiniea'by  the  Sinds,  who  wasted  it  with  Aec  ^Jid'sword,.  The 
reign  of  this  prince,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son  Rao  Rayadanj 
by  wtK»n  he  was  sDcceeded  in- 1,778,  was  mkrked  by  cruelty,  and 
blood.  The  latter  prince  was  detJirosed,  and,  being  in  a  state  of 
ihental  derangementt  was  during  his  lifetime  confined  by  Fateh 
Uahonuncd,  a  native  <£  Sind,  who  continued,  with  a  short  interval 
(in.  \rtuch  the  party  of  the  legal  heir,  Bhaiji<  Bawa.gaLned  the 
ascendaiicy),  to  rule  the  country  until  his.  death  in  1813,  It 
was  in  the  reign  ol  Fateh  Mahtxnmed  that  a  communication  fast 
took  place  with  the' Brinish  govemment.  Ddciitg'the  conteGts 
for  the  spVerdgnty  between  the  usurper  aijd  the  ■  legal'  heir, 
tbe  leader  of -the  cqy>l  party,  Hansraj,  the.goveniaiof  Mandvi, 
sought  the<aiii  of  the  British.  But  no  cloeeiconnndon  followed 
at  that  time  than  an.sgrceount  for  the  suppression  of  piracy. 
OTof  ituoads.ettcovpstlo  the  eutward-of  Uw  Rudq  or.  Gulf  of 


Ciitch.;  But  tbe  gulf  continued  nottrithstuidiog  to  snsm  miA 
(Hfatcs,  wbo'wcre  openly  encouraged  or  connived  at  by-tbeiBon 
of  Hansiaj,.  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  as  well  aa  by  Fateh 
Uahommed.  The  latter  left  several  sous  by  diSeient  wives,  yiho 
were  coaipetitoES  for  the  vacant  throne,  Husain  Miyan  suc^ 
ceeded  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his'<father's  prt^jfrty-  and 
power.  Jvgjevan,  K  Brahman,  the-  late  mimstsr-  of  Fat^ 
Mahommed,  also  received  a  considerable  share. of  influence; 
and  the  hatred  of  these  two  factions  was  embtttwed  by  religioLs 
animosities,  the  one  bong -Hindu  and  the  other  .Mabontnedan. 
The  deceased  rao  had  decbred  himself  a  MahonunedaU,'  and 
his  adherents  were.prt^adng  to  inter  his  body  in  a  htapnficfnt 
tomb,  when  the  Jarejas  and  other  -Ifihdidi  seized  the  cbrpse  aad 
consigned  it  to  the  flames,  aceordii^to  Hindu  custom. 

The  administration  of  afiain  waa  noBtiinally  in.  the.  habdsiof 
Hmain  Miyan  and hia  brother  Ibrahim  MLyan.  Many  sanguinary 
broils  now  ensued)  in  the  course  of  which  Jugjevan  waa  murdered, 
and  the  execudvc  authority  was  mbch  weakened  by  the:usUrpai- 
tions  of  the  Arabs  and  other  chiefs^  In  the  rncantime  IbrqhilK 
Miyan  was  assassinated; :  and  after  vatieus  other  i  soenes  ot 
aoaicity,  the  rao  Bfa^nnulji,  son  <rf  Rai>.Rayzdnn,.liy:gailtakl 
consent;  aasumtd  the  chief  power.  But  hitf  rdgn  i^as  /one 
conrinned  scries  ol  thcgrossest. enormities;  his!hfffitility  to- t)ia 
British  became  evident,  and  accordini^y  a  force  of>ro,5oa.meB. 
crossed  the  Runn  in  Noven^ier  1815,  and  were  within ftvepdlea. 
of  Bhuj,.  the  capital  of  the  cotmtry,  when  a  treaty  was  ooacUtdtd,.. 
by  whkh  the  rao. Bhanuiil^  was  confirmed  in  bi&.titie-to-tho' 
throne,  on  agreeing,  among  other  stipidations,  to  cede  Anjlit. 
and  its  dependencies  in  perpetuity  to. the  Britnh.'  ^tie.Was, 
however,  10  far  from  ful^Ung  the  terms  of  this  treaty  tli»t:it- 
was  determined  to  depose  him;  and  an  army  being  sent  tLgainst 
him,,  he  surrmdeied  to  the  Britiabi.  who:  nkdfl  actuSflHskaufbr 
htS'inainbHMac<v'ao<i'eIevaled.lusiinfaBt'80tt.DesalHll.>to  tbn. 
throne  (1619).  ; :,  - 

In  1812  the;  rtdationS' subsisting  between  the  culei;0(f  .Cutdk 
and  the  British  wnv  modi&ed  byra-new  treaty^  undet.wiiiah  the 
tendtocial  cessions  made -bythB  rao  in  1&16  wefe  reatoced  jin^ 
cohsideratiob  oi  an. annual.. payment:  The  sum  hzed  Was  sub^ 
sequently  thought  too  large,. and  in  iSdi  theanrearBi  amoUntiog- 
to  a  considerable  sum,  were  recoitted,  and  ail:JuttkM  paywants 
on- tbia  acoount  reliiiquisbed.  From  that  time  the  lao  h^.paid 
a  snbsidy«f]£i3, 000 per  annum  to  the  British  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  force  statiboed  within  his  domtniona.    . 

Rao  Deealji  II.  did  much  to  suppress  in^tiddet  suttee  imd- 
the  ^ve  trade  in  his  staie.  Hii  Successor  Maharao  PfABmalJi 
in  recognition  of  his «xccilent«dnuniatration  was  in  1871  honoiu«l 
with  the  title  of  knigbt^jrand  commander  of  the  Star  of  India. 
During  his  rule  harbour  works  were  built  at  Mandvip  an  immense 
reservoir  for  rainiwater  in  the  Chadwa  hills  waa  constructed,  «ad 
many  schools  and  colleges  wexe  endowed.  In  t&j6  he  wasauo-. 
ceieded  by  Maharaja  Rao  i&hengarii  UL,  who  was. also  a  keen 
advocate  for  education  ftod  especially  the  education^  women. 
He  founded  cRuseums,  libraries  and  schools,  and  inaugurated 
scholarships  and  a  fund  from  which  deserving  scholars  dCsiroiu 
of  studying  in  England  and  America  could  obtain  tbeicaqjenses. 

CUTCH,  OULF  OF.  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  COM  (d'VTHMrn 
India.  It  lies  between  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawaf  a«d  that  of 
Cutch,  leading  into  the  Runn  of  Cutch. 

CUTCH,  RDNN  OF,  or  Rann  ob  Kach,  a  salt  moraaa  on  the 
western  coast  of  India-in  the  native  state  of  Cutch.  .From  May 
to  October  it  is  flooded  with  saXt  water  uid  coininunicat«a,  at- 
its  greatest  extent,  with  the  GulfiOf  Cutch  pn  the  west  ajid  the 
Gulf  of  Camhay  on  the  east,  the^e  t^o  gulfs  being  united  during 
tite  mopaoon.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  five  to  eighty  miles 
across,  and  during  the  isins  is  nearly  impassable  for  horsep^en. 
The  total  area  (^  this  immense  morass  is  estimated  at  ahout; 
8000  sq.  m.,,withoutincludingany  portion  ot  the  Gulf  of  .C^tcb, 
which  is  in  parts  so  shallow  as  to  resemble  anmishy.fea  rnther 
than. an  axm  of  the  sea.  The  Ruon  is  said  to.  be  forTicd  tOT'^he 
overflow  of  the  rivers  Fharan,  Luni,  Ranas  and  others,  during.tbe 
monsoon;  but  in.  I>ecember.it  is  quite  dry,  and  in.  most  placiB 
hard,  but  in  some  moist  and  muddy.-   The  soil  is  inq^regnated 
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with  salt,  &ikI  the  Rmm  is  «n  impoitBvt  source  for  the  supply 
of  ^sfllt.  The  preeent  eonditiob  of  the  Runn  Is  jKobably  the 
MsUlt  of  sMm  natural  cobviiIhIoii,  bnit  the  ezxd  method  of  ita 
fbnnstion  Is  disputai  The  "wUd  aaa  is  very  common  on  the 
bordeTO'Cf  thtal^,  beinsseea  in  herds  of  60  or  70  together- 

OUTHBBRT.  SAINT  (d.  687),  bishop  of  Lindisfaiiie,  mis 
probably  a  MoxtbUnbrian  by  b^th.  AcGoidiog  to  the  eztaoti 
ldot$  bt  vaB  led  to  take  the  monastic  vows  by  a  vision  at  the 
death  of  hidiaft  Aldan,  and  the  date  of  his  entry  at  Melrose 
wouM  be  651.  At  this  time  Eata  was  abbot  there,  and  Boisel, 
Vh6  is  men  turned  as  his  instructor,  prior,  in  which  office  Cuthbert 
succeeded  him  about  661^  having  i»evioudy  spent  sbme  time 
at  the  monastcTT  erf  RIpon  with^ta.  Btde  gives  a  glowing 
pictore  of  his  misBianaiT  eeal  at'Mdroae,iIbiit  in  664  he  was 
tniufemd  to  act  as.pnor  at  Uudisfarna  In  676  he  became 
an  anchorit«  oil  the  island  .<^  Fame,  and  itis  iaid  that  he  per- 
fbnned  nniades  thent  in  6S4  at  the  couodl  of  Twyford  in 
Nortbandieriuid,  Eogfiith)  Idng  -  (rf  Noithumbm,  prevailed 
Upon  hka  to  give  iqi  fai£  solitary  life  and  become  a  bishopi  'He 
was  coiaetxated  at  Vork  in  'the  fcdlowing  year  as  bi^iop  of 
Hezhaa,  bat  afterwards  he  exchanged  his  see  with  Eata  for 
that'Ctf  Lindiafavne.  In  6S7  hcredred  lo  Fame,  and  died  on  the 
island!  on  the  loth  of  Jdaxch  68^^  the  saineday  bg>  his  fdeod 
Hereberiit,  the  anchorite  of  Derwentwater^  He  was  bnriedin 
the  island  ot  Lindiifamev'  but '  his  remains  -  weie .  afterwards 
deposited  at  Chestetle-Stieet^  andttaenat  Dudiam. 

Another  Cnthfoeit  'was Bishop  ot  Hertford  from  736  to. about 
741^  and  archbishop '  of  CaottEbniy  from  the  latter  date  tmtil 
hisdeath  in  October  75B.  '      \ 

There  are  several  lives  of  St' Cirtbbert,  tlte  best  of  which  is  the 
ptom  Ijfe  by  Bede,  which^is  fsibfished  in  Bede's  Opera,  edited  by 
J.Steyen9on'Ci84i)-  See^aieo  C.  Eyre,  Tks  History  aj  ^1  Cuthbtrt 
(1887);  and  J.  Raine,  5t  CwiAiwi  Ci8j8J., 

CtnUSBt  the  ^vbI  aide-ami,  a  short  atUing  sword  with  a 
slightly  curved  blade,  and  a  solid  basket-shaped  guand  (see 
Swosn).  The  wond  is  derivttd  from  the  Fr.  couitiBs,  or  enUlaix, 
a  form  td  covtel,  modem  eouteau,  a  knife^  ffom  i^at.  ^:ult«llud,  > 
(HnuBUtrvKof  E:Hlfcr,aplough^iaic,iDrcnttSagi«EtmmenL  Two  i 
variations  appcir  in  Eng^^:  "'ci;rtelace,'!.wbere  the  r  represents 
probably  the  i  of  the  original  Lalia  ^roIil,  or  s.a  further  vonaat ' 
of  the  second  vaziaitiah;  and  "  outehsft,"  of teni  spoiled  ds  two 
words,  '.'  cuitid  axe,"  where- the  pre&z  nttrtal  isiconfiised:  with 
vaiioMs 'Cnglish' words  such'  as  "  curtan/^  ".curtal"  and  "  cur- 
tail," which  allmean  " shortened,'^  knd  are.derived  from. the 
Lat:  curtMt\  the  word  thus  -wrongly  derived  has  b«en  KUpppsed 
to  refer  to  solne  noit-exi^teirC  form  of  battk-fixe.< !  In  every  j 
case  the  weapon  to  which  these  various' fomis  apply  ia  a.  bread 
cttttiDgor  slashing  swohl. 

CUTUR*  MMIASSBH  {i-^i2~iSai) ,  Ainertcin  dergymaa, , 
was  born  in  Killing^,  Connecticut,  on  the  13th  of  May!  i74>. , 
He  graxlnated  at  YaJe  College  in  1^65,  and  aiter  being  a  sohpol 
tttBChn  andla  meccbant,  ftnd  occasionally  appearing  in-  the 
courts  fts  a  lawyer,  he  decided  to  entor  the  ministry,  and  from 
1771  until  hifldeath'Was  pastor  of  the  GongrogatioBalchlirch  M 
what  Is  noit  Hdmiltoii,  but  until  1793  w^  a  pariah  of  Ipsnicb, 
Uaasachu setts.  During  the  War  ^  Independdncahe  was  kir 
several  busths  in  17T6  chaplain  to  thd  'raiment. of  Colonel 
Ebencser  Francis,  cai&ed  for- the  defence  of  Soeteuvandiin 
1778,  as  chaplain  to  the  brigade  of  Geneeal  Jonathan.  Tita>mb 
(1728-1817),  he  took  part  in  General  John  Sullivan's  expedition' 
to- Rhode  IsUnd;  Sooniafter  his  return,  from  this  flcpeOition 
be  fitted  himself  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  order  to  supplb- 
Dlent  the  scanty  income  of  a  miaistei,  and  In  1783  he  established 
«  pdvatd  bdarding  school,  which  he  conducted  for  about,  a 
quarten  of  a  c«ntury.  Ini7861iebecanieiataBeStedin  thesettie- 
ment  of  westemlands,  and  in  the  foltoMdng  year,  as  agent  ot  the 
Ohio  Company  iq-v-),  which  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
organj^iogi  be  inade  a  contcact  with  Congress,  whereby  his 
associates,  former  soldiers  in  the  War  of  Independence,  might 
purchase,  with-  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued  to  tbem 
by  the  govertMnent  ior  tbeir  servicea,:i,joo,oOo3C[es  of  land  in 
the  tegioB  north  of  ibe  Ohio  at  tiie  moutH  «E  the  Mwakingum: 


river.  He.  ako  toi^  a  Isadlog  papt  inr.draftiog  the  fantows 
Ordinant5e.o£i787torthegOvetnnMoto£lheNortbwestTerritDry, 
^e  iostnunentasit  was  finally  presented  ta  Coogctas  by  Nathan 
Dsne  (1752-1835),  a  Massachusetts- delegate,  probably  being 
lugdy  Cutler's  work.  From  j?oi  to  1805 -he  was  a  Fed«i«list 
representative  in  Congress.  HediedAtHatuilton, .Massachusetts, 
an  the  j8U>  of  July  1833.  A.veraatile  man,  Cutler  was  one  of 
the  early  members  of  the  AmMicaB  Academy  of  Axts  '  aad 
Sciences,  and  bestdea.being.pjEoficient  in  the  theology,  law  and 
medicine  of  his  day,  conducted  painstaking  asUonomioal  aod 
metaorologlcal  investigations,  andwasoneofthe  first  AimricaiU 
to  make  researches  of  a  real  scientific  VaJuc  in  botalfiy,  ..In -17189 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  hiws  was  couiterTed  upon  him  by  ¥ale. ' ;' 
See  William  P.  and  Italia  P.  Cutler,  Tfu  Lift,  Xavmals,  and  Orri- 
spondmet  of  Maruusek  Cvtief  (>  vols.,  Cincinnati,  iSSS);  Btid-ra 


CUTLERT  (Fr.  anOtUtrie,  from  th&Lat.  cnitfiUm,  a  litt|eknife), 
abritnch-of  industry  wlucb  originally  embrai^ed  the manufactw* 
of  all,  cutting  instnuaents  ot  whatever  forTO'«:,,ipaterM(l  -Tht 
progress:  of .. manufacturing  industry  h^s./faowcvw,  detached 
from  it-the  fabrication, of  sevecal  kinds  ftf  edge-toolsj  sa^s  avi 
similar  implements,  the  njanuf^We  of.  wbieh  iS'  now  legerde^ 
as  forming  distinct  brajaches  of  tcade.  On  the  other  bs^dmodem 
cutlery  includes  a  great  nunJ>er  of  articles  which  are  not  strkdy 
cutting  insttupients,  but  which,  owing  to.  their  mote-oriJiew 
intimate  relation  to  table  or  pocket  cutlery^  are  classed  witji 
such  articles  for  caQvenience'  sake.  A  steel  table  or  carvingfork, 
tor  example,  is  an  important  article  of  cutlery,  althougl*  it  is  not 
eiCuttiog  tool. 

The-  ociejnal  cutting  instruments  used  by  the  ^mnan  raf^ 
consisted  of  Eragaient?  of  Q^t,  obsidian,  or  similv-siouf^,  rud«^ 
flaked  or. chippetl  toaewtting  edge^andof  tie*e,tools  dumeroup 
remaias  yet  exist.  Stone  knives  and  other  tools  must  bavc 
been  ecaf^oyed  for  a  Itfng  period  by  tbe  pr«hi$toi^.  races  of  mtWr 
kind,  as  their  laterfvoduetionssfapw  ptfit  perfection  of.foiri  ftoi 
finish.  In  thp  Bronze  period,  which  sutceflctod ;  the  Stooe  Afft, 
the  cutlery  of  our  ancestors  was.  fabricatoi  oi  that  aJloy. :  Tbe 
use  of  irsn^rafiiiRtroduced  at  aiater.but  stjU  remote  pniod; 
andit  aow,  in  the  formo^steql,  is  the.  staple  ariiclc  from  wlueb 
cctli?ry  is  manufactured, .  -  ,;    ■,,  ■     ■    ..■,..  ;,, 

.'  Fn^m  the  earlie&t  period  in  English:  history  tbe  manufacture 
of  eutleiy- has  been- inefiuliarjiy  MJoclated  witti  tbo  town  of 
Shefiietdi  the  prpminenfo  of:  which  in  .this  manufacture  in  bi» 
own  age  is-aUettetl  by  Chaucer,  who  says  of  the  miller.tif 
Tnimpington —  ir 

."A'Sheffeld.thwitel  baar  he  in  his  hoee."  „;„, 
Tbatrtown  still  retains  a  prEuttloal  monopolyi  of  Iheordkiary 
cutlery  trade  of iGreat  Britain,' ani]' remains  tbe  cUef  ictntreof 
the  industry  for  thevwhole  varM.!  Its  infiomce.oh  methods  of 
proda^on  baa  also  bseo  widely 'extended;  for  instance,  ttaay 
.Sheiheid  Workmeo-emigiiated  to-tbi  United  States<  of  Amxtkii 
to  take  part  iu  tb^  manufacture  of  pockaC-Jutlves  wheti  it  it'as 
-StantedJn  Gonnedttcut  towards  the  middle  of  the  it>th>  ixntnrry. 

The  thwiteJ  or  whittle!  of  Chaucer's  time  waaanveryipootpide 
implement^ 'Consisting  of:  a.  blade  of  bar  steal  faebidediiiQtf'A 
woedftft  or  h»ni  handle.'  It  wasasddforcuCtiiig  foodas'fcdliss 
ior  t^e  numerous  miSooUaaetws  duties  wfaioh  now -fall  totbe 
poicket-kjiife.  To  the  whiule  succeeded -the  ;Jii£k  kaiitv^tAe 
J«cqiie((-d&J!-i6ge,  or.Jock-te-leg  of  tie  Scottish.  Jataes  VI:;— - 
which  foemed  tbe  ptototype  of  thei  modem  claspifanifie,  inastnuth 
as  the  blade  closed  iiitoa  groove  in  the-bandle;'.>  About  tbe.begtit- 
nifigof  the  17th  cactuly,  the  pocket-knifo.tvilh-spriitg  back  iwto 
introduced,  and  no  marked  improvement. themafttir' took 'plite 
till  the  early  part  of  the  rgth  centurf.  In  1614,  twocentuite 
after  tbe  incorpotatfoQ  of  the  Cutlers'  CojUpany  (rf  Londan, 
the  cutlers  of  Hallamshirc — the  name  of'tfae.  cEstrict.of.  which 
Sheffield  is  the  centre — were  formed  into  a  body  corparaticiifor 
the  protection  of  tbe  "  iodustty,  tabour,  and  replitatipn-"  of 'tbe 
tnade,  whidi  was  being  disgraced  by  the  ".  deceitfui<  aad'DB- 
workmanlikcn-aresofvaraouspertOBs.-'  HieafitnfiilQonpMatiob 
■pedfies  the  bidilufactupe  of  "  JcnfvicB,  sdsHir^j  shearS)  doklfef -add 
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othet  cutle^,"  and  provides  tlut  all  persons  eng&god  in  the 
business  shall  "  make  the  edge  of  all  steel  implements  manu- 
factured by  them  of  steel,  and  steel  only,  and  shall  strike  on  their 
wares  such  mark,  and  such  only,  as  should  be  assigned  to  them 
by  the  officers  of  the  said  company."  Notwithstanding  these 
regulations,  and  die  pains  and  penalties  attached  to  their  infringe- 
ment, the  corporation  was  not  very  successful  in  maintaining 
the  high  character  of  Sheffield  wares.  Most  manufacturers  made 
cutlery  to  the  order  of  their  customers,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  retailer  was  stamped,  and  very  inferior  malleable  or  cast 
iron  biadcs  vent  forth  to  the  public  with  "  London  made," 
"  best  Gteet,"  and  other  falsehoods  stamped  on  them  to  order. 
The  corporate  mark  and  name  of  a  few  firms,  amtxig  which 
Joseph  RodgMS  &  Sons  stand  foremost,  are  a  guafantee  of  the 
very  highest  excellence  of  material  and  finish;  and  such  firms 
decline  to  stamp  any  name  or  mark  other  than  their  own  on  their 
manufactures.  In  foreign  markets,  however,  the  reputation 
of  such  firms  is  much  injured  by  impudent  forgeries;  and  so  far 
was  this  system  of  fraud  carried  that  inferior  foreign  work  was 
forwarded  to  London  to  be  transhipped  and  sent  abroad  osten- 
sibly as  English  cutlery.  To  protect  the  trade  against  frauds  of 
this  class  the  Trades  Mark  Act  of  1862  was  passed  chiefly  at  the 
iDstigation  of  the  Sheffield  chamber  of  commerce. 

The  variety  of  materials  which  go  to  complete  any  single  article 
of  cutlery  is  very  considerable;  and  as  the  stock  list  of  a  cutler 
embraces  a  vast  number  of  articles  different  in  form,  properties 
and  uses,  the  cutlery  manufacturer  must  have  a  practical 
knoiAiedge  of  a  wide  range  of  substances.  The  leading  articles 
of  the  trade  include  carving  and  table  knives  and  forks,  pocket  or 
clasp  knives,  razors,  scissors,  daggers,  bunting  knives  and  similar 
articles,  surgical  knives  and  lancets,  butchers'  and  shoemakers' 
knives,  gardeners'  pruning-knives,  &c.  The  blades  or  cutting 
portions  of  a  certain  number  of  these  articles  are  made  of  shear 
steel,  and  for  others  crucible  cost  steel  is  employed.  Sometimes 
the  cutting  edge  alone  is  of  steel,  backed  or  strengthened  with 
iron,  to  which  it  is  welded.  Tte  tang,  or  part  of  the  blade  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  the  handles,  and  other  non-cutting  portions, 
are  also  very  often  of  iron.  Brass,  German  silver,  silver,  horn, 
tortoise-shell,  ivory,  bone,  mother-of-pearl,  and  numerous  fancy 
iTOods  are  all  brou^t  into  requisition  for  handles  and  other  parts 
of  cutlery,  each  demanding  special  treatment  according  to  its 
nat\ire.  The  essential  processes  in  making  a  piece  of  steel  cutlery 
are  (i)  forging,  (z)  hardening  and  tempering,  (3)  grinding,  (4) 
polishing,  and  (5)  putting  together  the  various  pieces  and  finishing 
the  knife,  the  workmen  who  perform  these  last  operations  being 
the  only  ones  known  in  the  trade  as  "  cutlers." 

The  following  outline  of  the  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
razca  will  serve  to  indicate  the  sequence  of  operations  in  making 
an  arride  which,  though  simple  in  form,  demands  the  highest  care 
and  skill.  The  first  essential  of  a  good  razor  is  that  it  be  made 
of  the  finest  qiuhty  of  cost  steel.  The  steel  for  razors  is  obtained 
in  bars  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  the  instrument.  Taking  such 
a  bar,  the  forger  heats  one  end  of  it  to  the  proper  forging  tempera- 
ture, and  then  dexterously  fashions  it  upon  his  Mtvil,  giving  it 
roughly  the  required  form,  edge  and  concavity.  It  is  then 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bar,  leaving  only  sufficient 
metal  tO'form  the  tang,  if  that  is  to  be  made  of  steel.  The  tang 
of  the  "  mould,"  as  the  blade  in  this  condition  is  termed,  is  next 
drawn  out,  and  the  whole  "  smithed  "  or  beaten  on  the  anvil  to 
compact  the  metal  and  improve  the  form  and  edge  of  the  razor. 
At  this  stage  the  razor  is  said  to  be  "  forged  in  the  rough,"  and 
so  neatly  can  some  workmen  finish  oS  this  operation  that  a 
shaving  edge  may  be  given  to  the  blade  by  simple  whetting. 
The  forged  blade  is  next  "  shaped  "  by  grinding  on  the  dry  stone; 
this  operation  considerably  reduces  its  weight,  and  removes  the 
osidized  scale,  thereby  aUowing  the  hardening  and  tempering 
to  be  done  with  certainty  and  proper  efiect.  The  shaped  razor 
is  now  returned  to  the  forge,  where  the  tang  is  file-cut  and  pierced 
irith  the  joint-hole,  and  into  the  blade  is  stamped  either  the  name 
and  corporate  mark  of  the  maker,  or  any  mark  and  name  ordered 
by  the  tradesman  for  whom  the  goods  are  being  manufactured. 
The  hardening  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  blade  to  a  cheny- 


red  heat  and  suddenly  qunnching  it  in  cold  water,  wUcb  leaves  the 
metal  excessively  hard  and  brittle.  To  bring  it  to  the  pioptt 
temper  for  a  razor,  it  is  again  heated  tiD  the  metallic  surface 
assumes  a  straw  ooloui,  and  after  being  plunged  into  water.  It 
is  ready  for  the  process  of  wet  grinding.  The  wet  grinding  is 
done  on  stones  whidi  vary  in  diameter  from  it  to  iiiu.accordhig 
to  the  concavity  of  surface  desired  {"  hoUow-gnmnd,"  "  half 
hollow-ground,"  &c.).  "Lapping,"  which  is  the  first  stage  in 
polishing,  is  performed  on  a  wheel  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wet- 
grinding  stone.  The  tap  is  built  up  of  segments  of  wood  having 
the  fibres  towuds  the  periphery,  and  covered  with  a  metallic  alloy 
of  tin  and  lead.  The  lap  is  fed  with  a  mixture  of  emery  powder 
and  oil.  "  Glazing"  and  "polishing,"  which  follow,  arefor 
perfecting  the  polish  an  the  surface  of  the  razc^,  leathn-covercd 
wheels  with  fine  emery  being  used;  and  the  work  is  finished  off 
with  crocus.  The  finished  blade  is  then  riveted  into  the  scales 
or  handle,  which  may  be  of  ivory,  bone,  htmi  or  other  material; 
and  when  thereafter  the  razor  is  set  on  a  hone  it  is  ready  fm  use. 

The  processes  en^>loycd  in  inaking  a  table-knife  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  those  required  for  a  razor.  Table-knife  blades 
are  forged  from  shear  and  other  steels,  and,  if  they  are  not  in 
one  piece,  a  bit  of  malleable  iron  sufficient  for  the  bolster  or 
shoulder  and  tang  is  welded  to  each,  often  by  machJoeFy, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  cheaper  qualities.  The  bolster  is 
formed  with  the  aid  of  a  die  and  swage  called  "  prints,"  and  the 
tang  is  drawn  out.  The  tang  is  variously  formed,  according  to 
the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  secured  in  the  haft,  and  the  various 
processes  of  tempering,  wet  grinding  and  polishing  are  pursued 
as  described  above.  Steel  forks  of  an  inferior  quality  are  cast 
and  subsequently  cleaned  and  polished;  but  the  be»t  quality 
are  forged  from  bar  steel,  and  the  prongs  are  cut  or  stamped  out 
of  an  extended  flattened  extremity  called  the  mould  or  "  mood." 
In  the  United  States  of  America  machinery  has  been  extensively 
adiqited  for  performing  the  various  mechanical  opeiatiims  in 
fcHgii^  and  fitting  table  cutlery,  and  in  Sheffield  it  is  employed 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  manufacture  t^  table  and  pocket  knife 
blades,  scissors  and  razors.  The  cutler  of  the  i8th  century  was 
an  artisan  who  forged  and  ground  the  blades  and  fitted  them  in 
the  hafts  ready  for  sale;  to-day  the  division  of  labour  is  carried 
to  an  extreme  degree.  In  the  rnaUng  of  a  common  pocket-knife 
with  three  blades  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  separate  operations 
are  involved,  and  these  may  be  periormed  by  as  many  workmen 
composed  of  five  distinct  class^ — the  scale  and  spring  makers 
(the  scale  being  the  metal  lining  which  is  covered  by  the  handle 
proper) ,  the  blade  forgers,  the  grinders,  the  cutters  of  the  coverings 
of  ivory,  horn,  &c.,  that  form  tlK  handles,  and  the  hafters  or 
cutters  proper.  Grinders  are  divided  into  three  classes— dry, 
wet  and  mixed  grinders,  according  as  they  work  at  dry  or  wet 
stones.  This  branch  of  trade  is,  in  Sheffield,  conducted  in  distinct 
establishments  called  "  wheels,"  which  are  divided  up  into 
separate  apartments  or  "  hulls,"  the  dry  grinding  being  as  much 
as  possible  separated  from  the  wet  grinding.  Dry  grinding, 
such  as  is  practised  in  the  shaping  of  razors  described  above, 
the  "  humping  "  or  rounding  of  scissors,  and  other  operations, 
used  to  be  a  process  especially  dangerous  to  health,  hing  diseases 
being  induced  by  the  fine  dust  of  ^ica  and  steel  with  which  the 
atmosphere  was  loaded;  but  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  by  resorting  to  wet  grinding  as  much  as  possible,  by 
arranging  fans  to  remove  the  dust  by  Bucrion,  and  by  general 
attention  to  sanitary  conditions. 

CUTTACK,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India  !n  the  Orissa 
division  of  Bengal.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  delta 
of  the  Mahanadi.  Pop.  (1901)  51,364.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Orissa  canal  system,  and  an  important  station  00  the  East  Coast 
railway  from  Madras  to  Calcutta.  It  contains  the  government 
college,  named  after  Mr  'Ravenshaw,  a  former  commissioner; 
a  high  school,  a  training  school,  a  survey  school,  a  medical  school 
and  a  law  school.  The  city  formed  one  of  the  five  royal  strong- 
holds of  ancient  Orissa  and  was  founded  by  a  warlike  Hindu 
prince,  Makar  Kesari,  who  reigned  from  953  to  g6i.  Narire 
kings  protected  it  from  the  rivers  by  a  masonry  embankment 
several  miles  long,  built  of  «iormous  blocks  of  hcyn  stone, 
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in  some  places  aj  ft.  high.  A  fortress  defended  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  town,  and  was  captuied  by  the  English  from  the 
M&hrattas  in  October  1803.  It  is  now  ^wndoned  as  a  place  of 
defence. 

The  DiSTKiCT  orCuTTACK  lies  in  the  centre  of  Orissa,  occupying 
the  deltas  of  the  Mahanadi  and  firahmani,  together  with  a  hilly 
tract  inland.  Its  area  is  3654  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  three  physical 
divisions:  fint,  a  marshy  woodland  strip  along  the  coast,  from 
3  to  30  m.  in  breadth;  second,  an  intermediate  stretch  of  rice 
plains;  third,  a  broken  hilly  region,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  district.  The  marshy  strip  along  the  coast  is 
covered  with  swamps  and  malaria-breeding  jungles.  Towards 
tfee  sea  the  solid  land  gives  place  to  a  vast  network  of  streams 
and  creeks,  whose  sluggish  waters  are  constantly  depositing  silt, 
and  forming  morasses  or  quicksands.  Cultivation  does  not 
begin  till  the  limits  of  this  dismal  region  are  passed.  The  inter- 
ntediate  rice  plains  stretch  inland  for  about  40  m.  and  occupy  the 
older  part  of  the  delta  between  the  sea-coast  strip  and  the  hilly 
frontier.  They  are  intersected  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Baitarani, 
Brahm&ni  and  Mahanadi.  These  issue  in  magnificent  streams 
through  three  gorges  in  the  frontier  hills.  The  Cuttack  delta 
is  divided  into  two  great  valleys,  one  of  them  lying  between  the 
Baitaram  and  the  Brahmam',  the  other  between  the  Brahmani 
and  the  Mahanadi.  The  rivers  having,  by  the  silt  of  ages, 
gradually  raised  their  beds,  now  run  along  high  levels.  During 
floods  they  pour  over  their  banks  upon  the  surrounding  valleys, 
by  a  thousand  channeb  which  interlace  and  establish  conmiunica- 
tion  between  the  main  streams.  After  numerous  bifurcations 
they  find  thdr  way  into  the  sea  by  three  principal  mouths. 
Sih-banks  and  suri-washed  bars  render  the  entrance  to  these 
rivers  perilous.  The  best  harbour  in  Cuttack  district  is  at 
False  Point,  on  the  north  of  the  Mahanadi  estuary.  It  consists 
of  an  anchorage,  iaad-locked  by  islands  or  sand-baoks,  and  with 
two  fair  channels  navigable  towards  the  land.  The  famine 
commissioners  in  J867  reported  it  to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the 
coast  of  India  from  the  Ilugli  to  Bombay. 

The  intermediate  tract  is  a  region  of  rich  cultivation,  dotted 
with  great  banyan  trees,  thickets  of  bamboos,  exquisite  palm 
foliage  and  mango  groves.  The  hilly  frontier  separates  the 
delta  of  British  Orissa  from  the  semi-indepandent  tributary 
states.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  ranges,  10  to  rs  m.  in  length, 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west.with  densely- wooded  slopes 
and  lovdy  valleys  between.  The  timber,  however,  is  small,  and 
is  of  little  value  except  as  fud.  The  polirical  character  of  these 
three  tracts  is  as  distinct  as  are  their  natural  features.  The  first 
and  tMrd  are  still  occupied  by  feudal  chiefs,  and  have  never 
been  subjected  to  a  regular  land-settlement,  by  either  the 
Mussulman  or  the  British  govermnent.  They  pay  a  light  fixed 
tribute.  The  intermediate  rice  plains,  known  as  the  Mogholbandi, 
from  their  having  been  regularly  settled  by  the  Mahommedans, 
have  yielded  to  the  successive  dynasties  and  conquerors  of  Orissa 
almost  the  whole  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  province.  The 
deltaic  portions  are  of  course  a  dead  level;  and  the  highest  hills 
within  the  dbtrict  in  the  western  or  frontier  tract  do  not  exceed 
9500  ft.  They  are  steep,  and  covered  with  jungle,  but  can  be 
climbed  by  men.  The  most  interesting  of  them  are  the  Assa 
range,  with  its  sandal  trees  and  .Buddhist  remains;  Udayagiri 
(Sunrise-hill),  with  its  colossal  image  of  Buddha,  sacred  reservoir, 
andruins;andAssagiri,  with  its  mosque  of  1719.  The  Mabavi- 
cayaka  peak,  visible  from  Cuttack,  has  been  consecrated  for 
ages  to  Siva-worship  by  ascetics  and  pilgrims. 

The  population  of  the  district  in  1901  was  3,062,758,  showing 
an  increase  of  6%  in  the  preceding  decade.  The  aboriginal 
tribes  here,  as  elsewhere,  cting  to  their  mountains  and  jungles. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  the  Bhumij,  Tala,  Kol  and  Savara  peoples, 
the  Savaras  being  by  far  the  most  numerous,  numbering  14,775. 
They  are  regarded  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  as  little  better  than  the 
beasts  of  the  wildernesses  which  they  inhabit.  Mserabty  poor, 
they  subsist  for  the  most  part  by  selling  firewood  or  other 
products  of  their  jungle;  but  a  few  of  them  have  patches  of 
cultivated  land,  and  many  earn  wages  as  day  labourers  to  the 
Hindus.     They  occupy,  in  fact,  an  intermediate  stage  of  de- 


gradation between  the  comparatively  welt-to-do  tribes  in  the 
tributary  states  (the  stronghold  and  home  of  the  race),  and  the 
Pans,  Bauris,  Kandras  and  other  setni-aboriginal  peofdes  on 
the  lowlands,  who  rank  as  the  basest  castes  of  the  Hindu  com- 
munity. The  great  bulk  of  the  Indo-Aryan  or  Hindu  population 
consists  of  Uriyas,  with  a  residue  of  immigrant  Bengalis,  Lala 
Eayets  from  Behar  and  northern  India,  Telingas  from  the 
Madras  coast,  Mahrattas  from  central  and  western  India,  a  few 
Sikhs  from  the  Punjab  and  Marwaris  from  Rajputana.  The 
Mahommedans  are  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  Patbans  who 
took  refuge  in  Orissa  after  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom  in 
Bengal  by  the  Moguls  in  the  i6th  century. 

Rice  forms  the  staple  product  of  the  district;  its  three  chief 
varieties  are  biaJi  or  early  rice,  sarad  or  winter  rice,  and  dalua  or 
spring  rice.  The  other  cereal  crops  consist  of  mandua  (a  grass-like 
plant  producing  a  coarse  grain  resembling  rice),  wheat,  barley, 
and  china,  a  rice-like  cereal.  Suan,  another  rice-like  cereal,  not 
cultivated,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  paddy  fields.  Pulses 
of  different  sorts,  oilseeds,  fibres,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  spices  and 
vegetables  also  form  crops  of  the  district.  The  cultivators  consist 
of  two  classes — the  resident  husbandmen  (thani)  and  the  non- 
resident or  migratory  husbandmen  (pake). 

The  Orissa  canal  system,  which  lies  mainly  within  Cuttack 
district,  is  used  both  for  irrigation  and  transport  purposes.  The 
railway  across  the  district  towards  Calcutta,  a  branch  of  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  system,  was  opened  in  1899.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  along  the  coast. 

CUTTLE-FISH.  The  more  familiar  and  conspicuous  types  of 
the  moltuscan  class  Cephalopoda  (q.v.)  are  popularly  known  in 
English  as  cuttle-fish,  squid,  octopus  and  nautilus.  The  first 
of  these  names  (from  the  A.S.  cudele)  b  applied  more  particulariy 
to  the  common  Sepia  (fig.  1),  characterized  by  its  internal  cal- 
careous shell,  sometimes  known  as  cuttle-bone,  and  its  ink-sac, 
the  contents  of  which  have  been  long  in  use  as  a  pigment  (sepia). 
The  term  squid  is  employed  among  fishermen  for  the  ten-armed 
Cephalopoda  in  which  the  shell  is  represented  by  an  uncalcified 
flexible  structure  somewhat  resembling  a  pen.  Hence  in  Italian 
a  squid  is  called  calamaio,  from  calamus  a  reed  or  pen,  and  in 
En^h  the  similar  term  calamary  is  sometimes  used.  Like  the 
Sepia,  squids  also  possess  the  ink-sac,  whence  they  have  some- 
times been  called  pen  and  ink  fish,  and  in  German  both  Sepia 
and  squid  and  their  allies  are  known  as  Tinttn-fixhe.  The  squids 
have  generally  softer  and  more  watery  tissues  than  the  Sepia, 
but  the  former  terra  is  not  in  general  use,  and  the  distinction 
not  generally  understood.  The  term  cuttle-fishes  is  sometimes 
extended  to  include  all  the  Cephalopoda,  but  as  the  peculiarities 
of  the  remarkable  shell  of  the  true  nautilus,  and  those  of  the  shell- 
less  Octopoda  are  widely  known,  we  shall  consider  the  name  here 
as  applying  only  to  those  forms  which  have  ten  arms,  an  ink-sac, 
an  internal  shell-rudiment,  and  only  one  pair  of  gills  in  the  mantle 
cavity.  Technically  these  form  the  sub-order  Decapoda,  of  the 
order  Dibranchia. 

The  cuttle-fishes  are  characteristically  swimming  animals, 
in  contrast  with  the  octopods,  which  creep  about  by  means  of 
their  suckers  among  the  rocks,  and  lurk  in  holes.  In  Sepia  the 
integument  is  produced  laterally  into  two  muscular  fins,  rather 
narrow  and  of  uniform  breadth  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  but  separated  by  a  notch  behind.  There  are  four  pairs  of 
short  non-retracdle  arms  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  furnished 
with  suckers  on  their  oral  surface,  and  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  these  arms  on  each  side  is  a  much  longer  tentacular 
arm,  which  is  usually  kept  entirely  withdrawn  into  a  pocket 
of  the  skin.  The  mantle  cavity  is  on  the  posterior  side  of  the 
body,  which  b  the  lower  side  In  the  swimming  position,  and  the 
funnel  is  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  and  connected  with  the  body 
within  the  mouth  of  the  mantle  cavity.  The  mantle  during  life 
performs  regular  respiratory  movements  by  which  water  is 
drawn  into  the  cavity,  passing  between  mantle  and  funnel,  and 
is  expelled  through  the  funnel.  In  swimming  the  short  arms 
are  directed  forwards,  the  fins  undulate,  and  the  motion  is  slow 
and  deliberate;  but  if  the  animal  is  threatened  or  alarmed  it 
swims  suddenly  and   rapidly    backwards  by   expelling   water 
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forcibly  from  the  mantle  cavity  through  the  funnel,  at  the  same 
time  expelling  a  cloud  of  ink  from  its  ink-sac. 

The  Sepia  feeds  princ^>ally  on  Crustacea,  and  in  aquaria  has 
been  observed  to  pursue  and  capture  prawns.     The  method  In 


Fig.  I. — Sepia  oMetnaUs,  L.,  half  the  natural  size,  as  seen  when 
dead,  the  long  prehensile  arms  being  withdrawn  from  the  poucheG 
at  the  side  of  the  head,  in  which  they  are  carried  during  life  when  not 
actually  in  use,  a.  Neck;  b,  lateral  fin  of  the  mantle-sac;  c,  the 
eight  shorter  anns  of  the  fore-foot;  d,  the  two  long  prehensle  arms ; 
*,  the  eyes. 

which  it  secures  its  prey  has  been  carefully  observed  and  de- 
scribed by  the  present  writer,  who  studied  the  living  animal  in 
the  aquarium  of  the  biological  laboratory  at  Plymouth.  The 
prawns  support  themselves  oq  their  long  slender  legs  on  con- 
venient points  of  the  rockwork,  and  the  Sepia  stalks  them  with 
great  caution  and  determination,  the  tapid  play  of  its  chromato- 
phores  giving  evidence  of  its  excitement.  When  it  has  arrived 
within  striking  distance,  the  two  tentacular  arms  are  shot  out 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  prawn  is  seized  between  the  two 
expanded  ends,  drawn  within  the  circle  of  short  arms,  and 
devoured;  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  prawn  springs 
away  and  the  Sepia  misses  its  aim. 

Two  species  of  Sepia  occur  in  British  and  European  waters, 
including  the  Mediterranean,  namely,  S.  elegans  and  S.  officinalis. 
The  usual  length  of  the  body  is  about  9  or  10  in.  They  live  mostly 
between  ten  and  forty  fathoms,  coming  into  shallower  water  in 
July  and  August  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are  about  as  large 
as  black  currants  and  of  somewhat  similar  colour,  and  are  con- 
nected by  elongated  stalks  into  a  cluster  attached  to  the  sea- 
bottom.  Other  species  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  e.g. 
S.  cultraia,  which  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Australia.  The 
Sepiidae  form  the  only  family  of  cuttle-fishes  in  which  the  shell 
is  calcified.  They  belong  to  the  tribe  Myopsida,  characterized 
by  the  complete  closure  of  the  external  corneal  covering  of  the 
eye  outside  the  iris  and  the  lens. 

Sepiola  and  Rossia  belong  to  another  family  of  the  Myopsida. 
Both  are  British  genera  living  in  shallow  water,  and  entering 
estuaries.     The  animals  of  both  genera  are  small,  not  more  than 


2  or  3  in.  in  length,  with  the  body  rounded  at  the  aboral  end, 
and  the  fins  short  and  rounded,  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  length,  instead  of  extending  from  end  to  end.  S»pi^, 
although  it  swims  by  means  of  its  fins  and  funnel  when  active, 
spends  much  of  its  time  buried  in  the  sand  for  concealment. 
Rossia  has  similar  habits.  The  shell  is  chitinous  and  shorter  than 
the  body.  In  other  genera  of  the  Sepiolidae  the  shell  is  entirely 
absent.  Tdiosepius  is  the  smallest  of  the  Cephalopoda,  only  1-5 
in.  in  length.  It  inhabits  the  Indian  Ocean,  The  body 
is  elongated  and  the  fins  rudimentary.  In  the  Sepiadariidat 
also  the  shell  is  absent.  The  body  is  short  and  the  mantle  united 
with  the  head  dorsally.  The  two  genera  Sepiadarium  and 
Sepioloidea  occur  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  common  squid 
Loligo  is  the  type  of  the  only  remaining  family  of  the  Myc^ida. 
In  this  species  the  shell  is  a  well-developed  chitinous  pen  or 
gladiuB  with  a  thickened  axis  narrowing  to  a  point  behind,  but 
bearing  posteriorly  a  wide  thin  plate  on  each  side.  The  shape 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  quill  pen  with  the  quill  in  front. 
The  fins  are  large  and  triangular,  extending  over  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  length  of  the  body  aborally.  The  tentacular  arms 
are  only  partly  retractile.  The  body  is  elongated  and  conical,  and 
reaches  about  a  foot  in  length.  The  squid  is  gregarious,  and  forms 
a  favourite  food  of  the  larger  fishes,  especially  of  conger.  All 
the  Myopsida  are  more  or  less  littoral  in  habit,  and  the  British 
forms  are  familiar  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  c^>ture  in 
the  nets  of  fishermen.  The  shell,  or  "  bone  "  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  of  the  common  Sepia  frequently  occurs  in  abundance  on 
the  shore  among  the  sea-weed  and  other  refuse  left  by  the  tide. 

The  Oigopsida,  or  cuttle-fishes  in  which  the  corneal  covering 
of  the  eye  is  perforated,  are  on  the  whole  more  oceanic  than 
littoral,  and  many  of  the  species  are  abyssal.  Ommaiosirepkes 
sagHtalus  is  one  of  the  forms  that  occurs  off  the  British  coasts, 


Fig.  z.— a,  Loligo  vuUaris;  a,  arms;  (,  tentacles.  B,  Pen  of  the 
same  reduced  in  size.  C.  Side-view  of  one  of  the  suckers,  showing 
the  horny  hooka  surrounding  the  margin.  D,  View  of  the  head 
from  in  front,  showing  the  arms  (a),  the  tentacles  (I),  the  mouth 
(m),  and  the  funnel  (jj. 

especially  the  more  northern,  e.g.  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  In 
general  appearance  it  resembles  the  common  squid,  but  the  fins 
are  broader  and  shorter,  not  extending  to  the  middle  of  the  body. 
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The  shall  is  sinitu  to  thatof  Zrfitige.bul  eade  abontly  iaaJittle 
hoUow  cone.  The  suckers  beai  chitisous  rings  which  ore  toothed 
along  the  outer  edge.  The  tentacular  aims  are  rather  short  and 
thick.  Two  spedmeiw  of  aUjed  spedes  have  been  takeo  on 
British  coasts,  on«  of  whicb,  captured  ofi,  Salcombc  in  Devon- 
shire in  1893,  had  a  body  66  cm.  (33  in.}  long,  and  tentacular 
aims  64  cm.  long,  or  oeady  the  sane  length  as  the  body.  Host 
of  the  apecies  of  Ommatostrephes  are  naturally  gregarious  and 
oceanic,  and  occur  in  the  open  seas  in  all  latitudes,  swimming 
near  the  surface  and  often  leaping  out  of  the  wKter.  lliey  are 
lai^y  devoured  by  albatrosses  and  other  marine  birds,  and  by 
Cctacea.    They  are  used  as  bait  in  the  Newfoundland  cod  fishery. 

Some  of  the  oceanic  cuttle-fishes  reach  a  very  large  uze,  and 
the  stories  of  these  ocean  monsters  which  are  narrated  by  the 
older  writers,  though  to  some  extent  exaggerated,  are  now  known 
to  be  founded  on  fact.  The  %ure  given  by  one  author  of  a 
gigantic  Cephalopod  rising  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and 
embracing  with  its  arms  a  full-rigged  ship  does  not  accucately 
represent  an  actual  occurrence,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  arc 
authentic  instances  on  record  of  fishermen  in  small  boats  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  being  in  great  peril  is  consequence  of 
large  squids  throwing  their  arms  across  their  boats.  In  November 
1874  a  specimen  was  brought  ashore  at  St  John's,  Newfoundland, 
which  had  been  caught  in  herring  nets.  Its  body  was  7  ft.  long, 
its  fins  33  in.  broad,  and  its  tentacular  aims  14  ft.  long.  Several 
others  have  been  recorded,  taken  in  the  same  region,  which  were 
as  large  or  larger,  the  total  length  of  the  body  and  tentacles 
together  varying  from  30  to  53  ft.,  and  the  estimated  weight  of 
one  of  them  being  1000  lb. 

In  A[^  i875oneof  these  large  squids  occuiredoff  Boffin's  Island 
on  the  Irish  coast.  The  crew  of  a  cunagh  rowed  out  to  it  and 
attacked  it,  cutting  off  two  of  its  arms  and  its  head.  The  shorter 
arms  measured  8  ft.  in  length  and  isin.  in  circumference;  the  ten- 
tacular arms  are  said  to  have  been  30  ft.  long.  In  the  Natural 
History  Museum  in  London  there  b  cae  of  the  shorter  arms  of  a 
specimen;  this  arm  is  9  it.  in  length  and  11  in.  in  circumference, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  specimen,  including  body  and  ten- 
tacles, is  stated  to  have  been  40  ft.  llie  maximum  known  length 
of  these  giant  squids  is  stat^  to  be  18  metres  or  about  58)  ft. 
All  these  gigantic  specimens  belong,  so  far  as  at  present  Jtnown, 
to  one  genus  called  Arckittutkis,  referred  to  the  same  family  as 
Ommatestrephes.     They  are  the  largest  known  invertebrates. 

These  huge  cuttle-fi^ies  as  well  as  those  of  various  Othex  oceanic 
species  form  the  food  of  the  cachalot  or  s[>erm  whale,  and 
P.  T.  Bullen,  in  his  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  and  other  writings,  has 
graphically  described  contests  which  came  under  bis  own  observa- 
tion between  the  cachalot  and  its  prey.  The  prince  of  Monaco  in 
his  yacht  the"  PrincessAUce  "  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
make  a  very  complete  scientific  investigation  in  the  case  of  one 
specimen  of  the  eschalot,  which  not  only  confirmed  the  most 
important  of  Mr  Bullen's  statements,  but  added  considerably 
to  our  knowledge  of  oceanic  cuttle-fishes.  Off  the  Azores  in  July 
i8g5  the  prince  in  his  yacht  witnessed  the  killing  of  a  cachalot 
13-70  metres  long  (about  43  ft.  8  in.)  by  the  crew  of  a  whaler. 
The  animal  initsdeath-agony  vomited  the  contentsof  its  stomach, 
most  of  which  were  carefuUy  collected  and  preserved,  and  after- 
wards examined  by  Professor  Joubin.  On  the  lips  of  the  whale 
were  found  impressions  several  centimetres  wide  which  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  the  toothed  suckers  of  the  largest  cuttle-fish 
arms  obtained  from  its  stomach.  The  contents  of  the  stomach 
consisted  entirely  of  cuttle-fish  or  parts  of  cuttle-fish,  including 
the  giant  Architeuikis,  and  among  them  was  the  body,  without 
the  head,  of  a  form  new  to  science,  distioguisbed  by  a  condition 
of  the  external  surface  which  occurs  in  no  other  species  of  the 
group.  The  surface  of  the  skin  was  divided  into  small  angular  flat 
projections  like  scales,  arranged  in  a  regular  spiral  like  the  scales 
of  a  pine  cone.  From  this  character  the  new  genus  was  called 
LepidotaUhis.  The  body,  without  the  head,  of  the  specimen 
obtained  was  86  cm.  (nearly  3  ft.)  in  length. 

The  family  OnycioteuikidM  is  remarkable  for  the  formidable 
chitinous  hooks  borne  on  the  arms.  These  hooks  are  special 
modifications  of  the  toothed  chitinous  ring  which  covers  the 


sucker-rim  in  the  Decapoda  generally.  The  teeth  of  the  ring  are 
often  unequal  in  size,  and  in  the  Onycholeuihidae  one  tooth  is 
enormously  developed.  The  matimiiTn  development  occurs  in 
Veranya,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  tiie  suckers  have 
lost  their  function  and  are  merely  fleshy  projections  bearing 
the  hooks  at  their  enremities.  Onychoteulhis  reaches  a  large 
size,  the  length  of  the  body  without  the  arms  being  in  one 
specimen  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America  8  ft.  Figures  of 
this  and  several  of  the  following  genera  are  given  in  the  article 

C£PHALOP<«A. 

In  the  family  Cheirelevlhidae  many  of  the  species  occur  at 
abyssal  dq>ths  of  the  ocean,  and  exhibit  curious  modifications 
of  structure.  In  Cheiroteuthis  itself  the  tentacular  arms  aie  very 
long  and  slender,  and  are  not  capable  of  retraction  into  pockets. 
In  several  species  of  this  genus  the  suckers  are  no  longer  organs  of 
adhesion,  but  are  simple  cups  containing  a  netWM^  of  filaments 
resembling  a  fishing  net  In  Histioleuthis  and  Hisluipsis,  as  in 
some  OctcqxMlB,  the  six  dorsal  arms  are  more  or  less  completely 
united  by  a  web,  which  also  probably  serves  for  capturing  fish. 
In  these  two  genera  and  in  CaUitevthii  the  skin  bears  luminous 
organs.  Cheiroteuthis  has  been  taken  at  3600  fms.,  CallUeuthis 
at  3300,  HisUcpsis  at  nearly  3000.  Batkyteutkis,  placed  in  the 
same  family  as  Ommatostrepkes,  has  been  taken  at  1 700  fms. 

The  Cratuhiidae  are  remarkable  for  their  smaU  size,  the 
shortness  of  the  ordinary  arms,  and  the  protuberance  of  the 
eyes,  which  in  Taimius  are  actually  on  the  ends  of  stalk-like 
outgrowths  of  the  body.  Cranckiaia  a  deep-sea  form  taken  at 
170Q  fms.  Its  body  is  pear-shaped,  swollen  posteriorly  and 
quite  narrow  at  the  neck. 

Spimla  is  distinguished  horn  all  other  existing  Cephalopods 
by  the  structuie  of  its  coiled  shell,  which  in  many  respects  re- 
sembles those  of  the  extinct  Ammonites,  and  is  not  completely 
internal.  In  the  structure  of  the  body  the  animal  is  a  true  cuttle- 
fish in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used,  having  ten  arms 
and  a  perforated  cornea.  Three  species  are  distinguished,  and 
their  empty  shells  occur  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  In  German 
the  shells  are  known  from  their  shape  as  PostkOnchea.  They  are 
common  on  the  shores  of  the  Azores.  But  the  animal  has  very 
rarely  been  obtained;  only  a  few  specimens  occur  in  museum' 
collections.  One  specimen  was  taken  by  the  "  Challenger  "  in 
a  deep-sea  trawl,  at  a  depth  between  300  and  400  fathoms 
oB  Banda  Neiia  in  the  Moliuccas.  Dr  WiUemoes  Suhm,  in 
describing  the  capture,  stated  that  the  specimen  seemed  to  have 
been  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish,  as  its  surface  was  slightly  digested, 
and  he  thought  it  must  have  habits  of  concealment  wMch  usually 
prevent  its  capture,  and  that  it  was  secured  on  this  occasion  only 
by  the  capture  of  the  fish  which  had  swallowed  it.  llie  fact  that 
the  shells  are  washed  ashore  in  such  large  numbers  is  not  fully 
explained.  Possibly  when  freed  from  the  animal  the  air  in  the 
chambers  of  the  shell  causes  it  to  fioat,  and  is  that  case  it  would 
naturally  be  sooner  or  later  washed  ashore.  (J.  T.  C.) 

CUTTS  OF  GOWRAN,  JOHN  CUTTS,  Bakon  (1661-1707), 
British  soldier  and  author,  came  of  an  Esses  famfly.  After  a 
short  univenity  career  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  came 
into  the  enjoyment  of  the  family  estates,  but  evinced  a  decided 
preference  for  the  life  ot  court  and  camp.  The  double  ambition 
for  military  and  literary  fame  inspired  his  first  work,  which 
appeared  in  1685  under  the  name  La  Muse  de  cavalier,  or  An 
Apology  for  such  Gentlemen  as  make  Poetry  their  Diversion  not 
their  Business.  The  next  year  saw  Cutts  serving  as  a  volunteer 
under  Charles  of  Lorraine  in  Hungary,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  to  plant  the  imperialist  standard  on  tlie  walls  at  the 
storm  of  Buda  (July  1686).  In  1687  he  published  a  book  of  verse 
entitled  Poetical  Exercises,  and  the  fallowing  year  we  find  him 
serving  aslieutenant-colonelinHallBnd.  General  Hugh  Mackay 
describes  Cutts  about  this  time  as  "  pretty  tall,  lusty  and  well 
abated,  an  agreeable  companion  with  abundance  of  wit,  affable 
and  familiar,  but  too  much  seized  with  vanity  and  self-conceit." 

Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Cutts  was  one  of  WilUam's  companions  in 
the  English  revolution  of  168&,  and  in  1600  he  -went  in  ccmiraand 
of  a  regiment  of  foot  to  the  Irish  war.    He  served  with  distinctioB 
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at  tbt  battle  of  tlie  Boyne,  and  at  the  siege  of  Limerick  (where  he 
was  wounded),  and  King  William  created  him  Baron  Cutts  of 
Gowran  in  the  luDgdom  of  Ireland.  In  1691  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  brigade  of  the  prince  c^  Hesse  (wounded  at 
Aughrim),  and  on  the  surrender  of  Limerick  was  appointed 
'icomraandantof  thetown.  Next  year  he  served  again  in  Flanders 
as  a  brigadier,  his  brigade  of  Mackay'a  division  being  one  of 
those  almost  destroyed  at  Steinkirk.  At  this  battle  Cutts  himself 
was  wounded.  For  some  time  after  this.  Lord  Cutts  was 
Ueutenant-govemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  he  returned  to  active 
service  in  1694,  holding  a  command  in  the  disastrotis  Brest 
expedition.  He  was  one  of  Carmarthen's  companions  in  the 
daring  reconnaissance  of  Camaret  Bay,  and  was  soon  aft^-wards 
again  wounded.  He  succeeded  Talmasfa,  the  commander  of  the 
eiipedition  (who  died  of  his  wounds),  as  colonel  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  Nest  year,  after  serving  as  a  commissioner  for  settling 
the  bank  of  Antwerp,  he  distinguished  himself  once  more  at  the 
famous  siege  of  Namur,  winning  for  himself  the  name  of  "  Sala- 
mander "  by  his  indifierence  to  the  heaviest  fire.  Henceforward 
court  service  and  war  service  alternated.  He  was  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  William  HI . ,  and  acted  as  a  diplomatic  agent  in  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  great  fire  in  Whitehall  (1698)  Cutts,  at  the  head  of 
the  Coldstreams,  earned  afresh  the  honourable  nickname  of 
•'  the  Salamander."  A  little  later  we  find  Captain  Richard  Steele 
acting  as  his  private  secretary.  In  170J,  now  a  major-general, 
Cutts  was  serving  under  Marlborough  in  the  opening  campaign 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  at  the  siege  of  Venloo, 
conspicuous  as  usual  for  romantic  bravery,  he  led  the  stormers 
at  Fort  Saint  Michael.  His  enemies,  and  even  the  survivors  of 
the  assault,  were  amazed  at  the  success  of  a  seemingly  hare- 
brained enterprise.  Probably,  however,  Cutts,  who  was  now 
a  veteran  of  great  and  varied  experience,  measured  the  factors  of 
success  and  failure  better  than  his  critics.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Swift  lampooned  the  lieutenant-general  in  his  Ode  to  a 
SalamamUr.  He  made  the  campaign  of  1703  in  Flanders,  and 
is  1704,  after  a  visit  to  England,  he  rejoined  Marlborough  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  At  Blenheim  he  was  third  in  command, 
and  it  was  his  division  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  desperate  fight- 
ing at  the  village  which  gave  its  name  to  the  batUe. 

Blenheim  was  Cutts's  last  battle.  His  remaining  years  were 
spent  at  home,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  holder  of 
eight  distinct  political  and  military  offices.  He  sat  in  five  parlia- 
ments for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  and  in  Queen  Anne's  first 
Parliament  he  was  returned  for  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  which  he  sat  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  twice 
married,  but  left  no  issue. 

CDVIER,  GEORGES  LtePOLD  CHR^nEH  FRfiOfiRIC 
DAGOBERT,  Bakon  {ijtg-iBsi),  French  naturalist,  was  bom 
on  the  Z3rd  of  August  1769  at  Montb61iard,  and  was  the  son  of 
a  retired  officer  on  half-pay  belonging  to  a  Protestant  family 
which  had  emigrated  from  the  Jura  in  consequence  of  religious 
persecution.  He  early  showed  a  bent  towards  the  investigation 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  was  noted  for  his  studious  habits  and 
marvellous  memory.  After  spending  four  years  at  the  Academy 
of  Stuttgart,  he  accepted  the  position  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Comte  d'Hfiricy,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  summer 
near  Fecamp.  It  thus  cameabout  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  agriculturist,  A.  H.  Tessier,  who  was  then  living  at  Ffcamp, 
and  who  wrote  strongly  in  favour  of  his  prot£g6  to  his  friends  in 
Paris — with  the  result  that  Cuvier,  after  corresponding  with  the 
well-known  naturalist  E.  GeofFroy  Saint~Hilaire,  was  appointed 
in  1795  assistant  to  the  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  at 
the  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle.  The  National  Institute  was 
founded  in  the  same  year  and  he  was  elected  a  member.  In  1796 
be  began  to  lecture  at  the  £coIe  Centrale  du  Pantheon,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  National  Institute  in  April,  he  read  his  first 
polaeontological  paper,  which  was  subsequently  published  in 
1800  under  the  title  Utmoires  sur  les  apices  d'Stphants  vivanti 
tt  JoaiUs.  In  1798  was  published  his  first  separate  work,  the 
i  TaiUau  StmetUaire  dt  t'htaloire  nalurdU  its  animaux,  which 
was  an  abridgment  of  bis  course  of  lectures  at  the  £cole  du 


Pantbton,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  first  and 
general  statement  of  his  natural  classification  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

In  1799  he  succeeded  L.  J.  M.  Daubenton  as  professor  ni 
natural  history  in  the  College  de  France,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  the  Le^ms  d'anatamU  eomparle,  a  claiwifal 
wo^i  in  the  production  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  A.  M.  C. 
Dumeril  in  the  first  two  volumes,  and  by  G.  L.  Duvemoy  in 
three  later  ones.  In  1802  Cuvier  became  titular  professor  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
commissary  of  the  Institute  to  accompany  the  inspectors- 
general  of  public  instruction.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  visited 
the  south  (4  France;  but  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  1803  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  National  Institute  in  the  department 
of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  and  he  consequently 
abandoned  the  appointment  just  mentioned  and  returned  to 
Paris. 

He  now  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  three  lines  of 
inquiry — one  dealing  with  the  structure  and  classification  of  the 
mollusca,  the  second  with  the  comparative  anatomy  and  syste- 
matic arrangement  of  the  fishes,  and  the  third  with  fossil  mammalit 
and  repdles  primarily,  and  secondarily  with  the  osteology  of 
living  forms  belonging  to  the  same  groups.  His  papers  on  the 
mollusca  began  as  early  as  179a,  but  most  of  his  memoirs  on  this 
branch  were  published  in  the  Anttaks  du  mustum  between  i8oa 
and  1815;  they  were  subsequently  collected  as  MHnoira  pour 
strvir  i  I'kisloire  et  A  I'onatomie  des  m^nsques,  published  in 
one  volume  at  Paris  in  1817.  In  the  department  of  fishes, 
Cuvier's  researches,  begun  in  1801,  finally  culminated  in  the 
publicarion  of  the  HUtoire  nalureBe  des  poissons,  which  con- 
tained descriptions  of  5000  species  of  fishes,  and  was  the  joint 
production  of  Cuvier  and  A.  Vakndennes,  its  publication  (so 
far  as  the  former  was  concerned)  extending  over  the  years 
1828-1831.  The  department  of  palaeontology  dealing  with  the 
Mammalia  may  be  said  to  have  been  essentially  created  and 
established  by  Cuvier.  In  this  region  of  investigation  he  pub- 
lished a  long  list  of  memoirs,  partly  relating  to  the  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  and  piartly  detailing  the  results  of  observations 
on  the  skeletons  of  living  animals  specially  examined  with  a 
view  of  throwing  light  upon  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the 
fossil  forms.  In  the  second  category  must  be  placed  a  number 
of  papers  relating  to  the  osteology  of  the  RMnoctros  Indiciu, 
the  tapir,  Hyrax  Capensis,  the  hippopotamus,  the  sloths,  the 
manatee,  file.  In  the  former  category  must  be  classed  an  even 
greater  number  of  memoirs,  dealing  with  the  eittinct  mammals 
of  the  Eocene  beds  of  Montmartre,  the  fossil  species  of  hippo- 
potamus, the  Diddpkys  gypsorutn,  the  Megalonyx,  the  Mega- 
therium, the  cave-hyaena,  the  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros,  the 
cave-bear,  the  mastodon,  the  extinct  species  of  elephant,  fossil 
species  of  manatee  and  seals,  fossil  forms  of  crocodilians, 
chelonians,  fishes,  birds,  &c.  The  results  of  Cuvier's  principal 
palaeontologieal  and  geological  invesrigations  were  ultimately 
given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  two  separate  works.  One  of 
these  b  the  celebrated  Recherckes  sur  les  ossements  fassiles  de 
quadrupides,  published  in  Paris  in  1811,  with  subsequent 
editions  in  1811  and  i8as;  and  the  other  is  his  Discours  sur  les 
rhUutMns  de  la  surface  du  globe,  published  in  Paris  in  1825. 

But  none  of  his  works  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
his  Rigne  aninuil  distribui  d'apris  sort  organisation,  the  first 
edition  of  which  a[>peared  in  four  octavo  volumes  in  1817,  and 
the  second  in  five  volumes  in  1829-1830.  In  this  classical 
work  Cuvier  embodied  the  results  of  the  whole  of  his  previous 
researches  on  the  structure  of  living  and  fossil  animals.  The 
wholeof  the  work  was  hb  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  Insecta, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  P.  A.  LatreiUe. 

Apart  from  his  own  original  investigations  in  zoology  and 
palaeontology  Cuvier  carried  out  a  vast  amount  of  work  as 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  National  Institute,  and  as  an  official 
connected  with  public  education  generally;  and  much  of  this 
work  appeared  ultimately  in  a  published  form.  Thus,  in  1808 
he  was  placed  by  Napoleon  upon  the  council  of  the  Imperial 
University,  and  in  tbb  capacity  he  presided-^fin  the  yeaisnSog, 
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1811  and  1613)  over  commissions  charged  to  examine  the  atkte 
of  the  higbM  ^ucatiooal  establishments  in  the  districts  beyond 
the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  which  had  been  annexed  to  France,  add 
to  report  upon  the  means  by  which  these  coold  be  affiliated 
with  the  central  univereity.  Three  separate  reports  on  this 
subject  were  published  by  him.  In  his  capacity,  again,  of 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute,  he  not  only  prepared  a 
number  of  tloges  kisteriques  on  deceased  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  but  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  reports  on  the 
history  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  the  Rapport  historique  sur  le  progris  des  sciences 
physiques  depvis  i?8p,  published  in  iSto.  Prior  to  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  Cr8i4)  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  coimcil  of  state, 
and  his  position  remained  unaSected  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  as  interim  president  of  the  council  of 
public  instruction,  whilst  be  also,  as  a  Lutheran,  superintended 
the  faculty  of  Protestant  theology.  In  igig  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior,  and  retained  the 
office  until  his  death.  In  1826  he  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour;  and  in  1831  he  was  raised  by  Louis  Philippe 
to  the  rank  of  peer  of  France,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  state.  In  the  beginning  of  1832  he 
was  nominated  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  but  on  the  13th 
of  May  be  died  in  Paris  after  a  brief  illness. 

See  P.  J.  M,  Flourens,  Sioge  hislori^ue  de  G.  Cttvier,  published  as 
an  introductioii  to  the  6iages  hvlonoues  ol  Cuvier;  Hisloire  des 
bravaux  de  Georges  Cueier  (ud  ed..  Pans,  1858);  A.  P.  de  Caodolle, 
"  Mort  de  G.  Cuvierj"  Btblutlkigue  universeUe  (1832,  59,  p.  442); 
C.  L.  Laurillard,  "  Cuvier,"  Biograpkie  universelle,  supp.  vol.  61 
(1836);  Sarah  Lee,  Memoirs  0}  Cwter,  translated  into  French  by 
T.  Lacordaire  (1633). 

CDVILLBS,  FRAH{»IS  DH  (169*-^.  1:767),  French  architect 
and  engraver.  He  helped  to  carry  the  French  rococo  taste  to 
Germany — he  was  summoned  about  1 7  20  to  Cologne  by  the  elector 
James  Clnnent;  in  1738  he  became  architect  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaiia,  and  afterwards  occupied  the  same  position  towards  the 
emperor  Charles  VII.  His  style,  while  essentially  thin,  is  often 
painfully  elaborate  and  bizarre.  He  designed  mirrors  and 
consoles,  balustrades  for  staircases,  ceilings  and  fireplaces,  and 
in  furniture,  beds  and  commodes  especially.  He  also  laid  out 
parks  and  gardens.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  artistic  and 
decorative  subjects,  which  were  edited  by  his  son,  Francis 
de  Cuvilles  the  yoimger,  who  succeeded  his  father  at  the  court 
of  Munich. 

CnXHAVEH.  or  Kitxhaven,  a  seaport  town  of  Germany, 
belimging  to  the  state  of  Hamburg,  and  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  west  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  71  m.  by  rail  N.W. 
from  Hamburg.  Pop.  (1900)  68g8.  The  harbonr  Js  good  and 
secure,  aoA  is  much  frequented  by  vessels  delayed  in  the  Elbe 
by  unfavourbale  wMtther.  A  new  harbour  was  made  in  rSpt- 
i8<>6,  having  a  depAof  36}  ft.,  with  a  fore  port  1000  ft.  long  by 
800  ft.  wide;  and ttia  now  the  fdace  of  departure  and  arrival 
of  the  mail  steamtn  of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship 
CoD:4>aiLy,  w^o  in  iqot  transferred  here  a  part  of  their  permanent 
staff.  The  port  Is  frw,  i.e.  outside  the  customs  union  {ZoUverein) , 
the  inqnrts  being  principally  coals,  bricks  and  timber,  and  the 
exports  fish.  There  a  a  fishing  fleet,  for  which  a  new  harbour 
was  opened  in  1893.  Though  lyin^  on  a  bare  strand,  the  town 
is  modi  frequented  as  a  bathing  place  by  Hamburgers.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  there  are  a  lighthouse,  and  lifeboat  and  pilot 
stations.  The  town  only  dates  from  1873,  having  been  formed 
by  uniting  the  villages  of  RitzebUttel  and  Cuxhaven,  which  had 
belonged  to  Hamburg  since  1394. 

CUYABA,  or  CuubA,  capital  of  the  inland  state  of  Matto 
Groseo,  Brazil,  about  97a  m.  N.W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the 
Cuyabi  river  near  its  discharge  into  the  S&o  Lourengo,  the 
princy>al  Brazilian  tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  Pop.  (1890) 
14,507;  of  the  municipality,  17,815,  The  surrounding  country 
is  thickly  populated.  CuyabA  has  uninterrupted  steamer  com- 
municatioti  with  Montevideo,  about  2500  m.  distant,  but  has 
no  land  communication  with  the  national  capita),  except  by 
telegraph.     Thedimateishotand  malaria  is  prevalent.     Cuyabk 


was  founded  in  1719  by  Paulista  gold  hunters,  and  its  gold- 
washings,  now  apparently  exhausted,  yielded  rich  results  in 
the  18th  century.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishopric  and  headquarters 
1  important  military  district,  having  an  arsenal  and  military 
barracks. 

CUTAPO.  a  town  of  the  province  of  Nueva  Ecija,  Luzon, 
Philippine  Islands,  18  m.  N.N.W.  of  San  Isidro,  the  capital. 
Pop,  (1903)  16,39a.  Rice  is  grown  here.  In  1907  the  town  of 
Nampicnan  waa  formed  from  part  of  Cuyapo. 

CDTP,  the  name  of  a  Dutch  family  which  produced  two 
generations  of  painters.  The  Cuyps  were  long  settled  at  Dor- 
drecht, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  they  had  a  country  house, 
where  Albert  Cuyp  (the  most  famous)  was  bom  and  bred. 

The  eldest  member  of  the  family  who  acquired  fame  was 
Jacob  Gerkitsz  Cuyp,  bom  it  is  said  at  Dordrecht  in  1575, 
and  taught  by  Abraham  Bloemaert  of  Utrecht.  He  is  known 
have  been  alive  in  1649,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  obsoure. 
J.  G,  Cuyp'spicturesarelittleknown.  Butheproducedportraits 
in  various  forms,  as  busts  and  half-lengths  thrown  upon  plain 
backgrounds,  or  groups  in  rooms,  landscapes  and  gardens. 
Solid  and  clever  as  an  imitator  of  nature  in  its  ordinary  garb,  he 
is  always  spirited,  sometimes  rough,  but  generally  plain,  and  quite 
as  unconscious  of  the  sparkle  conspicuous  in  Frans  Hals  as  in- 
capable of  the  concentrated  light-efiects  peculiar  to  Rembrandt. 
In  portrait  busts,  of  which  there  are  signed  examples  dated  1624, 
r644,  1646  and  1649,  in  the  museums  of  Berlin,  Rotterdam, 
Marseilles,  Vienna  and  Mets,  his  treatment  is  honest,  homely 
and  true;  his  touch  and  tone  firm  and  natural.  In  portraying 
children  he  is  fond  of  introducing  playthings  and  pets— a  lamb, 
a  goat  or  a  roedeer;  and  he  reproduces  animal  life  with  realistic 
care.  In  a  family  scene  at  the  Amsterdam  Museum  we  have 
likenesses  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  with  a  cottage  and 
park.  In  the  background  is  a  coach  with  a  pair  of  horses.  These 
examples  alone  give  us  a  clue  to  the  influences  under  which 
Albert  Cuyp  grew  up,  and  explain  to  some  extent  the  direction 
which  his  art  took  as  he  rose  to  manhood. 

Albert  Cuyp  (1630-1691),  the  son  of  Jacob  Gerritsz  by 
Grietche  Dierichsdochter  (Dierich's  daughter),  was  bom  at 
Dordrecht.  He  married  in  1658  Cornelia  Bosman,  a  rich  widow, 
by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  By  right  of  his  possessions 
at  Dordwyck,  Cuyp  was  a  vassal  of  the  county  of  Holland,  and 
privileged  to  sit  in  the  high  court  of  the  province.  As  a  citizen 
he  was  sufficiently  well  known  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  those 
from  whom  William  III.,  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  chose 
the  regency  of  Dordrecht  in  167*.  His  death,  and  his  burial  on 
the  7th  of  November  1691  in  the  church  of  the  Augustines  of 
Dordrecht,  are  historically  proved.  But  otherwise  the  known 
facts  concerning  his  life  are  few.  He  seldom  dates  his  pictures, 
but  it  appears  probable  that  he  ceased  to  paint  about  1675. 
It  has  been  said  that  Albert  was  the  pupil  of  his  father.  The 
scanty  evidence  of  Dutch  annalists  to  this  efiect  seems  confirmed 
by  a  certain  coincidence  in  the  style  and  treatment  of  father  and 
son.  That  he  was  a  pupil  of  van  Goyen  has  been  surmised  on 
the  strength  of  the  style  of  his  early  works.  It  has  been  likewise 
stated  that  Albert  was  skilled,  not  only  in  the  production  of 
portraits,  landscapes  and  herds,  but  in  the  representation  of 
still  life.  His  works  are  supposed  to  be  divisible  into  such  as 
bear  the  distinctive  marks  C.  or  A.  C.  in  cursive  characters, 
the  letters  A.  C.  in  Roman  capitals,  and  the  name  "A.  Cuyp" 
in  full.  A  man  of  Cuyp's  acknowledged  talent  may  have  been 
versatile  ei>ough  to  paint  in  many  different  styles.  But  whether 
he  was  as  versatile  as  some  critics  have  thought  is  a  question  not 
quite  easy  to  answer.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  pieces  assigned 
to  Cuyp  representing  game,  shell-fish  and  fruit,  and  inscribed 
A.  C.  in  Roman  capitals  (Rotterdam,  Amsterdam  and  Berlin 
museums),  though  cleverly  executed,  are  not  in  touch  or  treat- 
ment like  other  pictures  of  less  dubious  authenticity,  signed  either 
with  C.  or  A.  C.  or  "  A.  Cuyp  "  in  cursive  letters.  The  panels 
marked  C.  and  A.  C.  in  cureive  are  portraits  or  landscapes,  with 
herds,  and  interiors  of  stables  or  sheds,  in  which  there  are  cows, 
horses  and  poultry.  The  subjects  and  their  handling  are  akin 
to  those  which  strike  us  in  panels  bearing  the  master's  full 
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ai^iature,  though  ch&rncterized,  as  pioductions  o£  an  attiat 
in  the  first  phase  of  his  progress  would  naturally  be,  by  tones 
more  imiform,  touch  more  fiat,  and  colour  more  deep  than  we  find 
in  the  delicate  and  subtle  compositions  of  the, painter's  later 
time.  Generally  speaking,  the  finished  examples  of  Cuyp's 
middle  and  final  period  all  bear  lua  full  signature.  Tliey  «ie  ail 
remarkable  for  luirmonies  fittoined  by  certain  combinations  of 
shade  iu  gradations  with  colours  in  contraposition. 

Albert  Cuyp,  a  true  child  of  the  Netherlands,  does  not  seem 
to  have  wandered  much  beyond  Rotterdam  on  the  one  hand  or 
Nijmwegen  on  the  other.  His  scenery  is  that  of  the  Meuse  or 
Rhine  exclusively;  and  there  is  little  variety  to  notice  in  his 
views  of  water  and  meadows  at  Dordrecht,  or  the  bolder  undula- 
tions of  the  Rhine  banks  east  of  it,  except  such  as  results  from 
diversity  of  effect  due  to  change  of  weather  or  season  or  hour. 
Cuyp  is  to  the  river  and  its  banks  what  Willem  Vandevelde  is 
to  calm  seas  and  Hobbema  to  woods.  There  is  a  poetry  of  efiect, 
an  eternity  of  distance  in  his  pictures,  which  no  Dutchman  ever 
expressed  in  a  similar  way.  His  landscapes  sparkle  with  silvery 
sheen  at  early  morning,  they  are  bathed  in  warm  or  sultry  haze 
at  noon,  or  ^ow  with  heat  at  eventide,  Under  all  circumstances 
they  have  a  peculiar  tinge  of  auburn  which  is  Cuyp's  and  Cuyp's 
alone.  Blirger  truly  says  van  Goyen  is  gray,  Ruysdael  is  brown, 
Hobbema  olive,  but  Cuyp  "  is  blond,"  The  utmost  delicacy  may 
be  observed  in  Cuyp's  manner  of  defining  reflections  of  objects 
in  water,  or  of  sight  from  water  on  ship's  sides.  He  shows  great 
cleverness  in  throwing  pale-yellow  clouds  against  clear  blue  skies, 
and  merging  yellow  mists  into  olive-green  vegetation.  He  is 
also  very  artful  in  varying  light  and  shade  according  to  distance, 
either  by  interchange  of  cloud-shadow  and  sun-gleam  or  by 
gradation  of  tints.  His  horses  and  cattle  are  admirably  drawn, 
and  they  reKeve  each  other  quite  as  well  if  contrasted  in  black 
and  white  and  black  and  red,  or  varied  in  subtler  shades  of  red 
and  brown.  Rich  weed-growth  is  expressed  by  light  but  marrowy 
touch,  suggestiveof  detail  as  well  asof  general  form.  The  human 
figure  is  given  with  homely  realism  in  most  cases,  but  frequently 
with  a  charming  elevation,  when,  as  often  occurs,  the  persons 
represented  are  meant  to  be  portraits.  Whatever  the  theme  may 
be  it  remains  impressed  with  the  character  and  individuality  of 
Cuyp.  Familiar  subjects  of  the  master's  earlier  period  are 
stables  with  cattle  and  horses  (Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Peters- 
burg and  Brussels  museums).  Occasionally  he  painted  portraits 
in  the  bust  form  familiar  to  his  father,  one  of  which  is  dated  1 649, 
and  exhibited  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  More  frequently 
he  produced  likenesses  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
in  which  the  life  and  dress  of  the  period  and  the  forms  of  horses 
are  most  vividly  represented  (Buckingham  Palace,  Bridgewater 
Gallery,  Louvre  and  Dresden  Museum).  Later  on  we  find  him 
fondest  of  expansive  scenery  with  meadows  and  cattle  and  flocks, 
or  rivers  and  barges  in  the  foreground  and  distances  showing 
the  towers  and  steeples  of  Dordrecht.  Cuyp  was  more  partial  to 
summer  than  to  winter,  to  noon  than  to  night,  to  calm  than  to 
storm.  But  some  of  his  best  groups  t(ce  occasionally  relieved 
on  dark  and  gusty  cloud  (Louvre  and  Robarts's  collection).  A 
few  capital  pieces  show  us  people  sledging  and  skating  or  netting 
ice-holes  (Yarborough.Neeld  and  Bedford  collections).  Alovely 
"  Night  on  the  Banks  of  a  River,"  in  the  Grosvenor  collection, 
reminds  us  that  Cuyp's  f  rieod  and  contemporary  was  the  painter 
of  moonlights,  Aart  van  der  Neer,  to  whom  he  was  equal  in  the 
production  of  these  peculiar  eSects  and  superior  in  the  throw 
of  figures.  Sometimes  Cuyp  composed  fancy  subjects.  His 
"Orpheus  cbarmiug  the  Beasts,"  in  the  Bute  collection,  is 
judiciously  arranged  with  the  familiar  domestic  animals  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  wild  ones,  to  which  he  is  a  comparative 
stranger,  thrown  back  into  the  distance.  One  of  his  rare  gospel 
subjects  is  "  Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch  "  (Marchmont  House, 
Berwickshire),  described  as  a  fine  work  by  Waagen.  The  best  and 
most  attractive  of  Cuyp's  pieces  are  his  Meuse  and  Rhine  land- 
scapes, with  meadows,  catUe,  flocks  and  horsemen,  and  occasion- 
ally with  boats  and  barges.  In  these  he  brought  together  and 
displayed — during  his  middle  and  final  period— all  the  skill  of 
(me  who  is  at  once  a  poet  and  a  finished  artist;  grouping,  tinting, 


touch,  lianQ<Hiy  of  Itgjht  and  shade,  and  true  chords  of  colours 
are  all  combined.  Masterpieces  of  acknowledged  beauty  are  the 
"  Riders  with  the  Boy  and  Herdsman  "  in  the  National  GaUecy; 
the  Meuse,  with  Dordrecht  in  the  distance,  in  three  or  four 
varieties,  in  the  Bridgewater,  Grosvenor,  Holford  and  £rownlow 
collections;  the  "Huntsman"  (Ashbnrton);  "  Herdsmen  with 
Cattle,"  belonging  to  the  marquetc  of  Bute;  and  the  "  Piper 
with  Cows,"  in  the  Louvre,  The  prices  paid  for  Cuyp's  pictures 
in  his  own  time  were  comparatively  low.  In  1 750, 30  florins  was 
considered  to  be  the  highest  sum  to  which  any  one  of  his  panels 
was  entitled.  But  in  more  recent  times  the  value  of  the  pictures 
has  naturally  risen  very  largely.  At  the  sale  of  the  Clewer 
collection  at  Christie's  in  1876  a  small  "Hilly  Landscape  in 
Morning  Light  "  was  sold  for  ^£5040,  and  a  view  on  the  Rhine, 
with  cows  on  a  bank,  for  X3150.  (J.A.C.) 

JoknSmith'sCoto^ffMrauonniofthe  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters, 
in  9  vols.  {1840),  enumerated  335  of  Albert  Cuyp's  works,  of  which  in 
1877  Sir  J.  A.  Crowe  wrote  in  thia  encyclopaedia  that  "  it  would  be 
difficult  now  to  6nd  more  than  a  third  of  them."  In  C.  Hofstede 
de  Groot's  Catidofue  raisonni,  vol.  ii.  (1909),  revisit^;  Smith's,  the 
number  is  extended  to  nearly  85a,  but  he  aco^ts  too  readily  the 
attributions  of  sale  catalogues ;  the  work  is,  however,  the  best  modem 
authority  on  the  painter. 

CUZA  (or  Couza),  ALEXANDER  JOHN  {AUxaitdru  Joa«\ 
(1820-1873),  first  prince  of  Rumania,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 
March  1830,  at  Galatz  in  Moldavia,  and  belonged  to  an  ancient 
boiar,  or  noble,  family.  He  was  educated  at  Jassy,  Pavia, 
Bologna  and  Athens;  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  mihtaiy  service, 
visited  Paris  from  1837  to  1840  for  a  further  courae  of  study. 
In  1845  he  married  the  daughter  of  another  boiar,  Elena  Rosetti, 
who  in  1862  founded  the  Princess  Elena  refuge  for  orphans, 
at  Bucharest.  Cuza  was  imprisoned  by  the  Russian  authorities 
for  taking  part  in  the  Rumanian  revdution  of  1848,  but  escaped 
to  Vienna.  On  his  return,  in  185a,  he  was  a[q>ointed  prefect  of 
Galatz.  In  1857  he  rejoined  the  army,  and  within  a  few  months 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  became  minister  of  war  in  1858, 
and  represented  Galatz  in  the  Assembly  which  was  elected  in  the 
same  year  to  nominate  a  prince  for  Moldavia.  Cuza  was  a 
prominent  ^>eaker  in  the  critical  debates  which  ensued  when  the 
assembly  met  at  Jassy,  and  strongly  advocated  the  union  of  the 
two  Danubian principalities,  MoldaviaandWalachia.  In  default 
of  a  foreign  prince,  he  was  himself  elected  prince  of  Moldavia 
by  the  assembly  at  Jassy  ( j  7th  Jan,  1859),  and  prince  of  Walachia 
by  the  assembly  at  Bucharest  (5th  Feb.).  He  thus  became  ruler 
of  the  united  principalities,  with  the  title  Prince  Alexander 
John  I. ;  but  as  this  union  was  forbidden  by  the  congress  d  Paris 
(i8th  Oct.  1858),  his  authority  was  not  recognized  by  his  suzerain, 
the  sultan  of  Turkey,  until  the  23rd  of  December  r86i,  when  the 
union  of  the  principalities  under  the  name  of  Rnmania  was 
formally  proclaimed.  For  a  full  account  of  Cuza's  reign  see 
RuuANiA.  The  persona]  vices  of  the  prince,  and  the  drastic 
and  unconstitutional  reforms  which  he  imposed  on  all  classes, 
alienated  his  subjects,  although  many  of  th^  reforms  proved  to 
be  of  lasting  excellence.  Financial  distress  supervened,  and  the 
popular  discontent  culminated  in  revolution.     At  four  o'clock 

the  morning  of  the  32nd  of  February  1866,  a  band  erf  military 
conspirators  broke  into  the  palace,  and  conq>eIled  the  prince  to 
sign  his  abdication.  On  the  following  day  they  conducted  bin 
safely  across  the  frontier.  Prince  Alexander  spent  the  remaiader 
of  his  life  chiefly  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  Wiesbaden.  He  died  at 
Heidelberg  on  the  r  5th  of  May  1873. 

CDZCO,  an  inland  city  of  southern  Peru,  capital  of  an  Andean 
department  of  the  same  name,  about  360  m.  £.S.£.  of  Lima, 
in  lat.  13°  31'  S.,  long.  73°  03'  W,  The  population,  largely 
composed  of  Indians  and  mestizos,  was  estimated  at  30,000  in 
896,  but  according  to  the  official  estimate  of  1906,  it  was  then 
about  25%  less.  The  city  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  valley, 
11,380  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  nearly  enclosed  by  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  valley  itseU  is  g  m.  in  length  and 
exteads  S.E.  to  the  valley  of  Vilcamayu.  Overlooking  the  city 
from  the  N.  is  the  famous  hiil  of  Sacsahuaman,  crowned  by  ruins 
of  the  Cyclopean  fortress  of  the  Incas  and  their  predeiiessors, 
and  separated  from  adjacent  heights  by  tbed^  ravines  c^  two 
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Btreatns,  called  the  H'uatenay  and  Rodadero.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lies  between  these  tffo  streams,  with  its  great 
plazain  the  cmtic.  On  the  W.  sideof  the  Huatenay  are  two  more 
fine  squares,  called  the  Cabildo  and  San  Francisco.  The  houses 
of  the  dty  are  built  of  stone,  their  walls  commonly  showing  the 
massive  masonry  of  the  Incas  at  the  bottom,  crowned  with  a  light 
modern  superstructure  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  and  afford  fine  vistas  on  every  side. 
Tlie  principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  classed 
among  the  best  in  South  America,  the  convent  of  San  Domingo, 
which  partly -occupies  the  site  of  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  of 
the  Incas,  the  cabiido  or  government-house,  a  university  founded 
in  isgP,  a  college  of  science  and  arts,  a  public  library,  hospital, 
mint  and  museum  of  Incarial  antiquities.  Cuzco  was  made  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  soon  after  it  was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Church  has  always  exercised  abominating  influence  In  this 
region,  and  the  city  has  many  churches  and  religious  establish- 
ments. There  are  a  numberof  small  inanufacturing  industries  in 
Cu2co,  Including  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
leather,  beer,  embroidery  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  Its 
trade  is  not  large,  however,  owing  to  the  costs  of  transportation. 
The  climate  is  cool  and  bracing,  and  the  products  of  the  vicinity 
include  many  of  the  temperate  zone.  A  railway  from  Juliaca 
(a  station  on  the  line  from  MoHendo  to  Puno)  to  Cuzco  was  virtu- 
ally completed  early  In  1908.  This  railway  gives  Cuzco  an 
outlet  to  the  coast,  and  also  direct  connexion  with  La  Paz,  the 
Bolivian  capitoL  A  branch  of  the  Callao  &  Oroya  railway  Is 
also  projected  southward  to  Cuzco,  and  reached  Huancayo 
in  1908.  CuEco  was  the  capital  of  a  remarkable  empire 
ruled  by  the  Incas  previous  to  the  discovery  of  Peru,  and 
it  was  otie  of  the  largest  and  most  civilized  of  the  native 
cities  of  the  New  World.  It  was  capture  by  Pizarro  in  1533, 
and  it  is  said  that  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  principal 
edifices  filled  the  Spaniards  with  surprise.  It  was  for  many  years 
an  object  of  contention  among  the  Spanish  factions,  but  ulti- 
mately the  greater  attractions  of  Lima  and  its  own  isolation 
diminished  its  importance. 

The  department  of  Cuzco  is  the  second  largest  in  Peru,  having 
an  area  of  136,317  sq.  m.,  and  a  population,  according  to  a  re- 
duced ofiidal  estimate  of  1906,  of  only  3*8,980.  It  occupies 
an  extremely  mountainous  region  on  the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  E. 
of  the  departments  of  Junin,  Ayacucho  and  Apurimac,  and 
extends  from  Loreto  on  the  N.  to  Puno  and  Arequipa  on  the  S. 
Its  area,  however,  includes  a  large  district  £.  of  the  Andes  which 
is  claimed  by  Bolivia,  and  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  may 
materially  diminish  its  size.  The  elevation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
department  gives  it  a  temperate  climate  and  permits  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cereals  and  other  products  of  the  temperate  zone.  Cattle 
and  sheep  are  produced  in  large  numbers  in  someof  the  provinces, 
while  in  others  mining  forms  the  chief  industry.  On  the  eastern 
forested  slopes  and  in  the  tower  valleys  tropical  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  Indians  who  form 
a  sturdy,  doc^e  labouring  class,  but  are  in  great  part  strongly 
disinclined  to  accept  the  civilization  of  the  dominant  white  race. 

CVAKAHIDE,  NCNHj,  the  amide  of  normal  cyanic  add, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cyanogen  chloride, 
bromide  or  iodide,  or  by  the  desulphurizadon  of  thio-urea 
with  mercuric  oxide;  it  is  generally- prepared  by  the  latter 
process.  It  forms  white  crystals,  which  melt  at  40°  C,  and  are 
readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Heated  above 
its  melting  point  it  polymerizes  to  di~cyandiamide  (CNiHO:, 
which  at  150°  C.  is  transformed  into  the  polymer  »-tri-cyantri- 
amide  or  mclamine  (CNiHi)i,  the  mass  solidifying.  Nascent 
hydrogen  reduces  cyanamide  to  ammonia  and  methylamine. 
It  gives  moDo-metallfc  salts  of  the  type  NC-NHM  when  treated 
with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  alkalis.  Di-metallic 
salts  are  obtained  by  heating  cyanates  alone,  e.g.  calcium,  or 
cyanides  in  a  current  of  nitrogen,  e.g.  barium. 

Calcium  cyanamide  has  assumed  importance  in  agriculture 
since  the  discovery  of  its  economic  production  in  the  dectric 
'furnace,  wherein  caldum  carbide  takei  up  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  to   form   the   cyanamide    with    the   simidtaneous 


liberation  of  carbon.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  heating  lime 
or  chalk  with  charcoal  to  3000°  in  a  current  of  air.  The  com- 
mercial product  (which  is  known  in  Germany  as  "Kalkslick- 
sfqff  ")  contains  from  14  to  aa  %  of  nitrogen,  which  is  liberated 
as  ammonia  when  the  substaace  is  treated  with  water;  to  this 
decomposition  it  owes  its  agricultural  value.  It  appears  that 
with  soils  which  are  not  rich  in  humus  or  not  deficient  in  lime, 
caldum  cyanamide  is  almost  as  good,  nitrogen  for  nitrogen, 
as  ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  nitrate;  but  it  is  of  doubtful 
value  with  peaty  soils  or  soils  containing  little  lime,  nor  is  It 
usefully  available  as  a  top-dressing  or  for  storing. 

CYANIC  ACID  AND  CTANATES.  Cyanic  acid,  CNOH, 
was  discovered  by  F.  WShler  in  1824,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
distilling  its  polymeride,  cyanuric  acid,  in  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  (F.  WShler  and  J.  v.  Liebig,  Berzclius  Jakresberickte, 
1817,  ir,  p.  84),  the  vapours  which  distil  over  being  condensed 
in  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid  of  strong  acid 
reaction,  and  is  only  stable  below  0°  C.  It  has  a  smell  resem- 
bling that  of  acetic  acid.  At  0°  C.  it  is  rapidly  converted  into 
a  mixture  of  cyanuric  add,  CjNaOsHj,  aad  another  polymer, 
cyamelide  (CN"OH)«;  thb  latter  substance  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cyanic  add 
is  rapidly  hydrolysed  (above  0°  C.)  into  a  mixture  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia.  Cyanogen  chloride,  CNCl,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chloride  of  cyanic  acid.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrocyanic  acid  or  on  mercury 
cyanide.  It  !s  a  veiy  poisonous  volatile  liquid,  which  boils  at 
IS'S"  C.  It  polymerizes  readily  to  cyanuric  chloride,  CsNiCli. 
Caustic  alkalis  hydrolase  it  readily  to  the  alkaline  chloride  and 
cyanate. 

The  salts  of  cyanic  add  are  known  as  the  cyanates,  the 
two  most  important  being  potassium  cyanate  (KOCN)  and 
ammonium  cyanate  (NH4OCN).  Potassium  cyanate  may  be 
prepared  by  heating  potassium  cyanide  with  an  oxidizing  agent, 
or  by  heating  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  manganese  dioxide, 
potassium  carbonate  or  potassium  dichromate  (J.  v.  Liebig, 
Ann.,  1841,  38,  p.  loS;  C.  Lea,  Jakresb.,  1861,  p.  789;  L.  Gatter- 
mann,  Ber.,  1890,  23,  p.  1224),  the  fused  mass  being  extracted 
with  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  flat  plates  and  is  readily 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  a  somewhat  important  reagent, 
and  has  been  used  by  Emil  Fischer  in  various  syntheses  in 
the  uric  add  group  (see  Pukik).  Ammonium  cyanate  possesses 
considerable  theoretical  importance  since  the  first  synthetical 
production  of  an  organic  from  inorganic  compounds  was  accom- 
plished by  warming  Its  aqueous  solution  for  some  time,  urea 
being  formed  (F.  WOhler,  Benelttis  Jakresberickte,  i8i8,  r2, 
p.  266).  J.  Walker  and  J.  K.  Wood  (Jour.  Chtm.  Soc.,  1900,  77, 
p.  24)  prepared  pure  ammonium  cyanate  by  the  union  of  gaseous 
ammonia  aud  cyanic  acid,  special  precautions  being  taken  to 
keep  the  temperature  below  the  point  at  which  the  salt  is  trans- 
formed into  urea.  It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  which  melt 
suddenly  at  about  80°  C,  then  resolidify,  and  melt  again  at  about 
128°  to  130°  C.  (this  temperature  being  that  of  the  melting  point 
of  urea).  Substituted  ammonias  #ere  also  made  to  combine 
with  cyanic  add,  and  it  was  found  that  the  substituted  am- 
monium cyanates  produced  pass  much  more  readily  into  the 
corresponding  ureas  than  ammonium  cyanate  itself.  (On  the 
constitution  of  cyanic  acid  see  F.  D.  Chsttaway  and  J.  M. 
Wadmore,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  1902,  8j,  p.  rgr.) 

Esters  of  normal  cyanic  add  are  not  known,  but  those  of 
isocyanic  add  (HN-CO)  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
alkyl  halides  on  silver  cyanate,  or  by  oxidizing  the  isonitriles 
with  mercuric  oxide.  They  are  volatile  liquids  which  boil 
without  decomposition,  and  possess  a  nauseating  smell.  When 
hydrolysed  with  caustic  alkalis,  they  yield  primary  amines 
(this  reaction  determines  their  constitution);  C^HiNCO  +  H^— 
CHtNHi  +  COj.  When  heated  with  water  they  yield  cartion 
dioxide  and  symmetrical  dialkyl  ureas;  with  ammonia  and 
amines  they  form  alkyl  ureas;  and  with  acid  anhydrides  they 
yield  tertiary  amides. 

Ethyl  isocyaoate,  CjHiNCO,  was  first  prepared  by  A.  Wurtt 
(j4Mn.cA<flr.,r854  (3),  42,  p.  43)bydistillinga  mixture  of  potassium 
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ethyl  sulphate  and  potassium  cyanate.    It  is  a  colourless  liquid 
which  boils  at  60"  C. 

Cyanitric  add,  H]C|N]0|,  was  obtained  by  Wohler  and  Liebig 
by  heating  urea,  and  by  A.  Wurtz  by  passing  chlorine  into 
melting  urea.  It  fonns  white  efflorescent  crystals.  Treatment 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride  gives  cyanuric  chloride,  CtNiCli, 
wUch  is  also  formed  by  the  combination  of  anhydrous  chlorine 
and  pnissic  acid  in  the  presence  of  sunhght.  These  substances 
contain  a  ring  of  three  carbon  and  three  nitrogen  atoms,  i.e. 
they  are  symmetrica]  triazines. 

CYANIDE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  of  pnissic  or  hydrocyanic 
add,  the  name  being  moie  usually  restricted  to  inorganic  salts, 
i.e.  the  salts  of  the  metals,  the  organic  salts  (or  esters)  being 
termed  nitrites.  The  preparation,  properties,  Sic,  of  cyanides 
are  treated  in  the  article  Peossic  Acid;  reference  should  also 
be  made  to  the  arricles  on  the  particular  metals.  The  most 
important  cyanide  commercially  is  potassium  cyanide,  which 
receives  appUcation  in  the  "  cyanide  ["'ocess  "  of  gold  extraction 
(see  Gold). 

CyANITE,  a  nadve  aluminium  sihcate,  AliSiOt,  crystalliring 
in  the  anortbic  system.  It  has  the  same  percentage  chemi- 
cal composition  as  andalusite  and  sillimanite,  but  difiers  from 
these  in  its  crystallographic  and  physical  characters.  P.  Groth 
writes  the  ioimula  as  a  metasihcate  (A)0)iSiOi.  The  name 
cyanite  was  given  by  A.  G.  Werner 
in  1789,  from  idxuKK,  blue,  in  allusion 
to  the  characteristic  colour  of  the 
mineral;  the  form  Icyanite  is  also  in 
common  use,  and  the  name  disthdne, 
proposed  by  R.  J.  Haliy  in  1801,  is 
used  by  French  writers. 

Distinctly  developed  crystals  with 
terminal  planes  are  rare,  the  mineral 
being  commonly  found  as  lamellar 
cleavage  masses  or  long  blade-shaped 
crystab  embedded  in  crystatline  rocks. 
The  colour  is  usually  a  pale  sky-blue,  but  may  be  white,  greenish 
or  yellowish;  it  varies  in  intensity  in  diSeient  bands,  so  that 
the  crystals  usually  present  a  more  or  less  striped  appearance. 
There  is  a  periect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  broad  face  m  (100), 
and  a  less  perfect  one  paralld  to  ( (010):  the  basal  plane  p  (001), 
oblique  to  the  prism  zone,  is  a  gliding  plane  00  which  secondary 
twinning  is  produced  by  pressure,  giving  rise  to  characteristic 
horizontal  striations  on  the  deavage  face  m.  The  accompanying 
figure  represents  a  crystal  twinned  on  the  plane  m  (100).  A 
negative  biaxial  optic  figure  is  seen  in  convergent  polarized 
light  through  the  deavage  plane  «n,  the  axial  plane  being  inclined 
at  about  30°  to  the  edge  between  m  and  (.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  cyanite  is  the  great  di£Eerence  in  hardness  on  different  faces 
of  the  same  crystal  and  in  dififerent  directions  on  the  same 
foce:  on  the  face  nt  in  a  direction  paralld  to  the  edge  between 
m  and  p  the  hardness  is  7,  whilst  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
edge  between  m  and  J  it  is  4^.  The  name  dlsthdne,  from  2is, 
two,  and  aOhos,  strong,  has  reference  to  these  di&erences  in 
hardness.  <  - 

Analyses  of  cyanite  often  show  the  presence  of  a  small  amount 
(usually  less  than  1  %)  of  ferric  oxide  and  sometimes  traces  of 
copper,  and  to  these  constituents  the  blue  or  green  colour  of 
the  mineral  is  doubtless  due.  The  mineral  is  infusible  before 
the  blovrpipe,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  adds.  At  a  [high 
temperature,  about  1350*  C,  it  becomes  transformed  into 
sillimanite,  changing  in  spedfic  gravity  from  3-6  to  3-2. 

Cyanite  is  a  characteristic  mineral  of  the  metamorphlc  crystal- 
line rocks — gneiss,  schist,  granuUte  and  eclogite — and  is  often 
assodated  with  garnet  and  staurohte.  A  typical  occurrence 
is  in  the  white,  fine-scaled  paragon! te-schiat  of  Monte  Campione, 
near  St  Gotthard  in  Switzerland,  where  long  transparent  crystals 
of  a  fine  blue  colour  are  abundant.  In  the  gneiss  of  the  Pfitscber 
Tal  near  Sterring  in  Tirol  a  white  variety  known  as  rhaetizite  is 
found.  It  occurs  at  several  places  in  Scotland,  for  instance,  at 
Botriphnie  in  Banffshire,  with  muscovite  in  a  quaitz-vein. 
Fine  spedmens  are   found  in   mica-schist  at   Chesterfield  in 


Massachusetts,  and  at  several  other  localides  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  found  in  the  gold-washings  of  the  soutbera  Urals 
and  in  the  diamond-washings  of.  BrazUi  As  minute  crystal 
fragments  it  is  met  with  in  many  sands  and  sandstones. 

When  of  su^dent  tiansparraicy  and  d^th  of  colour  (deq> 
comflower-hlue)  the  mineral  has  a  limited  application  as  a 
gem-stone;  it  is  usually  cut  en  cahochott.  (L.  J.  S.) 

CYAHOGEH  (Gr.  Ki>av<x,  blue  ff.w&i',  to  produce),  CiNt, 
in  chemistry,  a  gas  composed  of  carbon  and  nitiogen.  The 
name  was  suggested  by  Prussian  blue,  the  earliest  known  com- 
pound of  cyanogen.  It  was  first  isolated  in  1815  by  J.  Gay- 
Lussac,  who  obtained  it  by  beating  mercury  or  silver  cyanide; 
this  discovery  is  of  considerable  historical  importance,  since  it 
recorded  the  isolation  of  a  "  compound  radical."  It  may  aiso 
be  prepared  by  heating  ammonium  oxalate;  by  passing  induc- 
tion sparks  between  carbon  points  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogoi 
(see  H.  von  Wartenburg,  Abs.  J.CS.,  1907,  i.  p.  a(jg),  or  by 
the  addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  cyanide 
to  one  of  copper  sulphate,  the  mixed  solutions  being  then  heated. 
It  also  occurs  in  blast-furnace  gases.  Wh^i  cyanogen  is  prepared 
by  heating  mercuric  cyanide,  a  residue  known  as  para-cyaoogen, 
(CN)i,  is  left;  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  polymer  of  cyanogco. 
It  is  a  brownish  amorphous  sohd,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
Cyanogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  posses^ng  a  peculiar  characteristic 
smell,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  bums  with  a  poiple  flame, 
forming  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen;  and  may  be  condensed 
(by  cooling  to  -35"  C.)  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  further  to  a 
solid,  which  melts  at -34'4°  C.  (M.  Faraday,  Ann.,  1845,  56, 
p.  158).  It  dissolves  readUy  in  water  and  the  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  on  standing;  a  dark-brown  fiocculent  predpitate  ol 
azulmic  acid,  CiHtNiO,  separating  whilst  ammonium  oxalate, 
urea  and  hydrocyanic  add  are  found  in  the  solution.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  chlorine  in  its  chemical  behaviour,  a  drcum- 
stance  noted  by  Gay-Lussac;  it  combines  directly  with  hydrogen 
(at  500°  to  550°  C.)  to  form  hydrocyanic  add,  and  with  dilorine, 
bromine,  iodine  and  sulphur,  to  form  cyanogen  chloride,  &c.; 
it  also  combines  directly  with  zinc,  cadmium  and  iron  to  form 
cyanides  of  these  metals.  It  combines  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  the  presence  of  water,  to  form  the  compound 
CiNi-HiS,  and  in  tbe  presence  of  alcohol,  to  form  the  compound 
C]Ni-2HiS.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  add  converts  it  into 
oxamide.  Potash  solution  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  cyanate.  When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  (specific 
gravity  1-96]  it  forms  amino-acetic  acid,  and  with  tin  aod 
hydrochloric  add  it  yields  ethylene  diamine.  1 

CTAZARES  (Pers.  Vvakkshitra),  kisf  of  Media,  reigned 
according  to  Herodotus  (i.  107)  forty  yeass,  about  694-584  B.C. 
That  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  Median  empire  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  Darius's  time  a  Median  usurper,  Fravartish, 
pretended  to  be  his  offspring  (Behistun  inscr.  a.  43);  but  about 
his  history  we  know  very  little.  Herodotus  narrates  (i.  103  ff.) 
that  he  renewed  the  war  against  the  Assyrians,  in  which  bis 
father  Phraortes  had  perished,  but  was,  while  he  besieged 
Nineveh,  attacked  by  a  great  Scythian  army  under  Madyas, 
son  of  Frotothyes,  which  had  come  from  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians.  After  theii, 
victory  over  Cyaxares,  the  Scythians  conquered  and  wasted 
the  whole  of  western  Asia,  and  ruled  twenty-eight  years,  till 
at  last  they  were  made  drunk  and  slain  by  Cyaxares  at  a  banquet 
(d,  another  story  about  Cyaxajxs  and  a  Scythian  host  in  Herod. 
i.  73).  As  we  possess  scarcdy  any  contemporary  documents 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  real  facta.  But  we  know  from 
tbe  prophedes  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah  that  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine were  really  invaded  by  northern  bubariaos  in  636  B.C., 
and  it  is  [oobable  that  this  invasion  was  the  prindpal  cause  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (see  Media  and  p£K!»A: 
Ancient.  History). 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Scythians  Cyaxares  regained  the 
supremacy,  renewed  his  attack  on  Assyriftj  and  in  606  B.C.j 
destroyed  Nineveh  and  the  other  capitals  of  the  empire  (Herod.' 
i.  106;  Berossus  ap.  Euseb.  Ckrott.  L  39,  37,  confinned  by  a 
stele  of  Nabonidus  found  in  Babvlon:  Scheil  in   Sacueil  di 
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tratan*^  xvni.;  Messinschmidt,  "Die  Inschrift  der  Stele 
Nabonaids,"  in  MiOeiluitgat  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesellschafl, 
i.,  1896).  According  to  Berossus  he  wts  allied  with  Nabopolassar 
of  Babylon,  irfiose  sod  Nebuchadrezzar  married  Amyitis,  the 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  (who  is  wrongly  called  Aatyages). 
The  countries  north  and  east  of  the  Tigris  and  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  with  the  dty  of  Hairan  (Carrhae)  became 
subject  to  the  Medea.  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  were  likewise 
subdued;  the  attempt  to  advance  farther  into  Asia  Minor 
led  to  a  war  with  Alyattea  of  Lydia.  The  decisive  battle,  in 
the  sixth  year,  was  interrupted  by  the  famous  solar  eclipse  on 
the  a8th  of  May  585  predicted  by  Thales,  Syennesis  of  Cilicia 
and  Nebuchadrezaar  (in  Herodotus  named  Labynetua)  of 
Babylon  interceded  and  effected  a  peace,  by  which  the  Halys 
wafi  fixed  as  frontier  between  the  two  empires,  and  Alyattes's 
daughter  married  to  Cyaiares's  son  Astyages  (Herod,  i.  74). 
If  Herodotus's  dates  are  correct,  Cyaxares  died  shortly  after- 
wards. 

In  a  fragmentary  letter  from  an  Assyrian  governor  to  King 
Sargon  (about  715  B.C.)  about  rebellions  of  Median  chieftains, 
a  dynast  Uvakshatar  (i.e.  Cyaxares)  is  mentioned  as  attaddng 
an  Assyrian  fortress  (Kharkhu,  in  the  chains  of  the  Zagros). 
Possibly  he  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Median  king.        (Ed.  M.) 

CYBBLB.  or  Cvbebe  (Gr.  KvjSdu),  KvffijM,  a  goddess  native 
to  Asia  Minor  and  worshipped  by  most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
peninsula,  was  known  to  the  Romans  most  commonly  as  the 
Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  (q.v.),  or  the  Great  Idaean  Mother 
of  the  Gods — Magna  Deunt  Mater,  Mater  Deum  Magna  Idaea. 
She  was  known  by  many  other  names,  such  as  Mater  Idaea, 
Dindymene,  Eapylene,  derived  from  famous  seats  of  worship, 
and  Mountain  Mother,  &c.,  in  token  of  her  character,  but  Cybele 
is  die  name  by  which  die  is  most  frequently  known  in  literature. 
Her  cult  became  centralized  in  Phrygia,  had  found  its  way  into 
Greece,  where  it  never  flourished  greatly,  as  early  as  the  latter 
6th  century  B.C.,  and  was  introduced  at  Rome  in  304  B.C.  Under 
the  Empire  it  attained  to  great  importance,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  pagan  cults  to  die.  Cybele  was  usually  worshipped  in 
coQDezion  with  Attis  (4.S.),  as  Aphrodite  with  Adonis,  the  two 
being  a  duality  interpreted  by  the  philosophers  as  symbolic  of 
Mother  Earth  and  her  vegetation.  (G.  Sn.) 

CTCLADB9,  a  compact  group  of  islands  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, forming  a  cluster  around  the  island  of  Syra  (Syros),  the 
principal  town  of  which,  now  officially  known  as  Hermoupolis, 
is  the  capital  of  a  department.  Population  of  the  group  {1907) 
130^78.  The  islancb,  though  seldom  visited  by  foreigners,  are 
for  the  most  part  highly  interesting  and  picturesque,  notwith- 
standing their  somewhat  barren  appearance  when  viewed  from 
the  sea;  many  of  them  bear  traces  of  the  feudal  rule  of  Venetian 
families  in  the  middle  ages,  and  their  inhabitants  in  general 
may  be  regarded  as  presenting  the  best  type  of  the  Greek  race. 
Tothestudentofantiquity  themost  interesting  are;  Delos  {q.v.), 
one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  ancient  religious,  political  and 
commercial  life,  where  an  important  series  of  researches  has  been 
carried  out  by  French  archaeologists;  Melos  {q.v.),  where,  in 
addition  to  varimK  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  and  Roman  periods, 
the  large  prehistoric  stronghold  of  Phyiakopi  has  been  excavated 
by  members  of  the  British  school  at  Athens;  and  Thera  (see 
Santobdj),  the  ancient  capital  of  which  has  been  explored  by 
Baron  Killer  von  Gaertringen,  Therais  also  of  special  interest 
to  geologists  owing  to  its  remarkable  volcanic  phenomena. 
Naxos,  the  largest  and  most  fertile  island  of  the  group,  contains 
the  highest  mountain  En  the  Cycladea  {Zia,  3290  ft.);  the  island 
annuallyexportsupwardsofaoootonsof  emery,  a  state  monopoly 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  now  hypothecated  to  the  foreign  debt. 
The  oak  woods  of  Ceos  (Zei)  and  los  furnish  considerable  supplies 
of  valonia.  Kimoloa,  whidi  is  absolutely  treeless,  produces 
fuHer's-earth.  The  famous  marble  quarries  of  Paros  have  been 
practically  abandoned  in  modem  times;  the  marble  of  Tenos 
is  now  worked  by  a  British  syndicate.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Cyclades  has  hitherto  been  much  neglected;  iron  ore  is 
exported  from  Seriphos,  manganese  and  sulphur  from  Melos, 
atad  volcanic  cement  (pozzolana)  from  Santorin.    Other  articles 


of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  bides  and  tobacco.  Cythnos,  Melos 
and  other  islands  possess  hot  springs  with  therapeutic  qualities. 
The  prosperity  of  Syra,  formerly  an  important  distributing 
centre  for  the  whole  Levant,  has  been  declining  for  several  years. 
"Population  (11*07):— Syra  31.939  (coramunes,  Hermoupolis 
18.13a,  Mykonos  4589,  Syra  qai8);  Andros  18,035  (Andros  8536, 
Ami  at66,  Gaurio  2897,  Corthion  4436);  Theia  19.597  (Thera  4226, 
Egiale  1513,  Amorgoa  3627,  Anaphe  579,  Emporium  2172,  Therasis 
679.  los  2090,  Kalliste  3519,  Oea  3192);  Ceos  11,032  (Ceos  3817, 
Dryopis  1628,  Cythnoe  1563,  Seriphos  4024) ;  Melos,  I2,77i  (Melos 
4864,  Adamas  529,  Siphnos  3777.  Kimoloe  2015,  Pholegandros  962, 
Sikinos  627);  Naxos  25.185  (Naxos  2064,  Apiranthe  3421.  Vivlos 
4343,  Coronia  3205,  Marpessa  1313,  Naoussa  1670,  Paros  3586, 
Tragea  4661,  Hyne  1922);  Tenos  11,816  (Tenos  4697,  Panorme 
2658,  Peree  2801,  Sosthenion  1660). 

CYCLAIIEN,  in  botany,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Primulaceae,  containing  about  ten  species  native  in  the  mountains 
of  central  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  C.  eurepaeum 
(Sow-bread)  is  found  as  an  introduced  plant  in  copses  in  Kent 
and  Sussex,  The  plants  are  low-growing  herbs  with  large  tuber- 
ous rootstocks,  from  the  surface  of  which  spring  a  number  of 
broad,  generally  heart-shaped  01  kidney-shaped,  long-stalked 
leaves,  which  In  cultivated  forms  are  often  beautifully  marbled, 
ribbed  or  splashed.  The  flowers  are  nodding,  and  white,  pink, 
hiac  or  crimson  in  colour.  The  corolla  has  a  short  tube  and  five 
large  reflexed  lobes.  After  flowering  the  stalk  becomes  spirally 
coiled,  drawing  the  fruit  down  to  thesoil.  Cyclamenisafavouiite 
winter  and  spring  flowering  plant.  C.  perskum  is  probably  the 
best  known.  It  is  a  small-growing  kind  bearing  medium-sized 
leaves  and  numerous  flowers.  C.  giganteum  is  a  large,  strong- 
growing  species;  not  quite  so  free  flowering  as  C.  persicum,  but 
in  all  other  respects  superior  to  it  when  well  grown.  C.  papUio 
differs  in  the  fringed  character  of  the  petals.  It  has  been  obtained 
by  selection  from  C,  persieum.  There  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
crested  race,  probably  derived  from  C.  gtgataeum. 

The  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  and,  with  good  cultivation, 
dower  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  from  date  of  sowing.  Seed 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  July  or  August,  in  pots  or  pans, 
filled  up  to  2i  in.  of  the  rim  with  broken  crocks  for  drainage.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  fibrous  yellow  loam,  leaf-mould  in  flakes, 
and  coarse  silver-sand,  in  equal  parts.  Sow  the  seed  thinly — 
J  in.  to  i  in.  apart — and  cover  with  a  very  thin  sprinkling  of  the 
soil.  Protect  with  a  square  of  glass  covered  with  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  for  shade,  and  place  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  greenhouse. 
The  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 

When  the  seedlings  appear,  remove  the  covering,  care  being 
taken  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  shade,  water  or  a  moist 
atmosphere.  As  soon  as  the  third  leaf  appiears,  repot  singly 
into  thumb-pots  in  slightly  coarser  soil,  so  that  the  crowns  of  the 
little  plants  are  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  In  December 
transfer  into  a  little  richer  soil,  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam  broken  into  small  bits  by  hand  and  the  fine  particles 
rejected,  one  part  flaked  leaf-mould,  passed  through  a  half-inch 
sieve,  half  a  part  of  plant  ash  from  the  burnt  refuse  heap  and  half 
a  part  of  coarse  silver-sand.  Keep  through  the  winter  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  at  a  temperature  not  below  50°  Fahr,,  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  In  March  they  should  be  ready  for  their 
next  shift  into  s-in.  pots.  The  potting  compost  should  be  the 
same  as  for  the  last  shift,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  part  of  well- 
sweetened  manure,  such  as  a  spent  mushroom  bed.  Keep  in  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere  and  shade  from  strong  sunlight.  In  June 
remove  to  cold  frames  and  stand  them  on  inverted  pots  well  clear 
of  one  another.  Slugs  show  a  marked  partiality  for  the  succulent 
young  leaves  and  should  be  excluded  by  dusting  round  the 
frames  occasionally  with  newly  slaked  lime.  The  inverted  pots 
serve  as  traps.  The  frames  may  thus  be  frequently  syringed 
without  keeping  the  plants  unduly  wet.  Shade  heavily  from 
direct  sunlight,  but  afford  as  much  diffused  light  as  practicable. 
Ventilate  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  close  the  frames  early 
after  copious  syringing. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  they  will  be  ready  for  the  final  shift 
into  7-in.  pots.  Much  care  must  be  used  in  handling  them,  the 
leaves  being  large,  tender  and  numerous.  The  soil  is  as  for  the 
last  potting.    The  frames  should  be  kept  close  and  heavily  shaded 
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for  a  few  days  after  potting;  then  gradually  reduce  shade  aod 
increase  ventilation.  By  the  end  of  Juiy  the  elegance  of  the 
foliage  alone  should  well  repay  the  care  bestowed  an  them. 
From  this  time  onwards  very  little  shading  will  be  needed,  the 
object  of  the  cultivator  being  to  harden  the  growth  already  made. 
With  the  advent  of  cool  weather  in  September,  remove  to  flower- 
ing quarters  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  Flowering  will  begin  in 
November  and  will  continue  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  damping  off  of  the  Sower-buds  may  occasionally  prove 
troublesome  during  winter.  This  may  generally  be  traced  to 
checks,  such  as  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  too  low  a.  tempera- 
ture, careless  watering,  &c.  During  spring  plants  that  are 
flowering  freely  will  require  weak  manure  water  about  twice 
a  week. 

Plants  selected  to  bear  seed  should  be  set  aside  for  that  purpose, 
and  as  soon  as  the  capsules  are  found  to  be  developing  properly 
they  should  be  reduced  to  six  or  seven  per  plant,  and  all  flower- 
buds  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
The  production  of  strong  seeds  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Plants  grown  for  market  purposes,  either  for  decoration  or  for 
seed,  are  sown  later  than  the  above,  are  kept  cooler,  and  during 
summer  receive  more  ventilation  and  less  shade.  This  results  in 
the  production  ofplants  with  much  smaller  and  more  erect  leaves, 
which  travel  well.  They  are  flowered  in  spring  and  early  summer. 
The  species  grown  for  this  purpose  is  C.  perstcum. 

A  few  species  are  hardy  in  dry  sheltered  positions,  such  as 
rockeries,  under  walls  and  old  trees,  provided  the  positions  are 
well  drained.  Such  are  C.  europaeum,  with  reddish-purple 
flowers  in  summer;  C.  hederi/oiium  in  autumn;  and  C,  nea- 
polilanum,  with  large  leaves  marbled  with  silver  and  rosy-pink 
flowers. 

CYCLE  (Gr.  kOk^,  a  circle),  in  astronomy,  a  period  of  time 
at  the  end  of  which  some  aspect  or  relation  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
recurs.  The  more  important  cycles  are  discussed  in  the  articles 
Calendar  and  Eclipse.  In  physics,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
series  of  operations  which,  performed  upon  a  system,  brings  it 
back  to  its  original  state;  "  Camot's  Cycle  "  is  an  example  (see 
Thermodynamics).  From  the  use  of  the  word  for  any  period 
at  the  end  of  which  the  same  events  recur  in  the  same  order  or 
for  any  complete  series  of  phenomena,  it  is  used  kjosely  of  any 
long  period  of  time.  The  name  6  tTrmia  kwcXos,  the  epic 
cycle,  was  given  to  the  poems  which  complete  the  Homeric 
account  of  the  Trojan  War  (see  below).  It  is  this  use  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  application  of  the  term  "  cycle  "  to  a  series  of 
prose  or  poetical  romances  which  have  for  a  centre  one  subject, 
whether  a  person,  as  in  the  Alexander,  Arthurian  or  Charlemagne 
cycles,  or  an  object,  such  as  the  ring  of  the  NibelungenJied. 
Jn  music  "  Song-cycle  "  (Ger.  Liederkreis)  is  similarly  used  of 
a  series  of  songs  written  round  one  subject  or  set  to  poems  by 
the  same  author.  Beethoven's  An  die  Jeme  GeliebU  (Op.  98}, 
published  in  1816,  is  the  earliest  instance.  Schubert's  Die  scheve 
MilUerin,  Schumann's  Dicklerliebeand  Brahms's  Magelone-Lieder 
are  well-known  instances. 

Epic  Cycle. — This  is  a  collection  or  corpus  of  lays  written  about 
776-580  B.C.  by  poets  of  the  Ionian  School,  introductory  or 
complementary  to  the  Homeric  poems,  dealing  with  the  legends 
of  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars.  At  a  later  date  they  were 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  narrative  (the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  included),  perhaps  after  certain  alterations  had  been 
made,  to  fill  up  gaps  and. remove  inconsistencies  and  repetitions. 
By  whom,  and  when,  they  were  so  arranged,  cannot  be  decided; 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  the  work  of  Zenodotus  of  Ephesus, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  epic  section  of  the  Alemandrian  library. 
In  order  to  furnish  the  general  reader  with  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  mythological  history,  Proclus — according  to  Welcker 
and  Valesiua  (Valois),  not  the  neo-PIatonbt,  but  an  unknown  snd 
or  3rd  century  grammarian,  perhaps  Eutychius  Proclus  of  Sicca' 
in  Africa,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Marcus  Auielius  (see  Proclus) 
— compiled    a    prose    suromary    (rpop^aruo)     XpijffTO>i6fifta) 

■'An  objection  to  thie  view  is  that  according  to  the  Augustan 
historian  CapiloUnus  lAnl^ninus,  2)  Eutychiue  of  Sicca  was  a  Latin 
not  a  Greek  grammarian. 


of  the  contents  of  the  poems,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  primer  to 
Greek  literature.  Extracts  from  this  are  preserved  in  the  Codex 
Venetus  of  Homer  and  Photius  (cod.  339),  according  to  which 
the  epic  cycle  began  with  the  union  of  Uranus  and  Gc  and  ended 
with  the  death  of  Odysseus  on  his  return  to  Ithaca  at  the  hajods 
of  his  son  Telegonus.  The  cycle  was  in  existencein  his  (Pioclua's) 
time,  and  was  in  request  not  so  much  for  its  artistic  merit,  as  for 
the  "  sequence  of  the  events  described  in  it."  Further  light  ia 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  pictorial  reprewntations,  intended  for 
school  use  during  the  Roman  imperial  period,  the  most  famous 
of  which  is  the  Tabula  lliaca  in  the  Capitoline  muaeum. 

The  expiK&vaa  "  epic  cycle  "  in  the  sense  of  a  poetical  collec- 
tion does  not  occur  before  the  Christian  era;  the  word  k6kXm 
("  cycle,"  "  circle  '■')  is  used  of  a  special  kind  of  short  poem  and 
also  of  a  prose  abstract  of  mythological  history;  the  adjective 
has  the  general  sense  of  "  hackneyed,"  "  conventional,"  aitd  >9 
applied  contemptuously  (by  Callimachus  and  Horace)  to  a 
particular  Alexandrian  school  of  poetry. 

The  most  important  poems  of  the  Trojan  legendary  cycle  are 
the  CypHa  of  Stasinus  (.q.v.);  the  Aelhiopis  aod  liiou  Persis 
(Sack  of  Troy)  of  Arctinus  lg.11.);  the  LitOe  Iliad  of  Leaches 
(q.v.);  theiViii'tiof  Hagiasor  Agias;  the  Telegoma of  Eugajamaa. 
To  the  Theban  cycle  belong;  the  Thebais  or  Expedition  of 
Amphiaraus  and  the  Epigoni  of  Antimachua.  The  Oeckalioi 
Halosis  (capture  of  OechtUia)  of  Creophyhu  (q.v.);  the  Pkocaii 
(or  Minym)  of  Prodicus;  and  the  Danais  of  Cercops,  although 
belonging  to  the  old  Homeric  epos,  cannot  with  certainty  be 
included  in  the  epic  cycle.  The  names  of  the  authors  are  in 
several  cases  exceedingly  doubtful. 

BiBLiOGRAFHY.^ — The  standard  work  on  the  subject  is  F.  G. 
Welcker,  Der  epitcke  Cyclus  (1865-1882):  see  also  T.  W.  Allen, 
"The  Epic  Cycle,"  in  Classical  Quarterly,  Jan.  and  April  1908 
(aummary  of  sources  and  authonties):  Wilamowitz-MoilendorlT, 
Nomerische  Unlersuchungen  (1884),  who  regards  the  traditional 
names  and  personalities  of  the  poets  of  the  cycle  with  great  scepti- 
cism; D.  B.  MoOTo,  Journal  of  Heltenic  Studies,  iv.  (r 883).  appendix 
to  his  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  xiii.-xxiv.  (1900),  and  on  the  Codex 
Venetus  fragment  of  Proclus;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Sckel. 
(and  ed.,  1906),  vol.  i.  ch.  2;  J.  B.  Bury,  Ancient  Greek  Historians 
(1909),  pp.  a-8  on  the  epics  ashistory;  articles  by  H.  Flach  In  Ersch 
and  GruE>er,  AUgemeine  EnfyUopddie,  and  by  E.  Schwartz  aod 
others  in  Pauly-Wiasowa,  Reaiencyclopiidie. 

CYCLINQ,  the  clipped  term  now  given  comprebNisively  to 
the  sport  or  exercise  of  riding  a  bicycle  (?.».)  or  tricycle  {q.v.). 

Suggestions  of  vehicles  having  two  or  more  wheels  andpropelled 
by  the  muscular  effort  of  the  rider  or  riders  are  to  be  found  in 
very  early  times,  even  on  the  bas-reliefs  of  Egypt  and  jj^^y. 
Babylon  and  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii;  but  though 
sporadic  examples  of  such  contrivances  are  recorded  in  the  17th 
and  i8th  centuries,  it  was  apparently  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  that  they  were  used  to  any  considerable  extent. 
A  "  velocipede  "  invented  by  Blancbard  and  Magurier,  and 
described  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  on  the  17th  of  July  1779, 
differed  httle  from  the  ciltrifire  proposed  by  another  Frenchman, 
de  Sivrac,  in  1690;  it  consisted  of  a  wooden  bar  rigidly  coimect- 
ing  two  wheels  placed  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  was  propelled 
by  the  rider,  seated  astride  the  bar,  pushing  against  the  ground 
with  his  feet.  The  next  advance  was  made  in  the  draisine  of . 
Freiherr  Karl  Drais  von  Sauerbronn  (1785-1851),  described 
in  his  Abbiidung  und  Beschreibung  seiner  aeu  erfwUmen  LauJ- 
majcAine  (Nuremberg,  1817).  Inthisthefrontwheelwaapivoted 
on  the  frame  so  that  it  could  be  turned  sideways  by  a  handle, 
thus  serving  to  steer  the  machine  (figs.  1  and  2).  A  similar 
machine,  the  "  celeripede,"  also  with  a  movable  ttopt  wheel, 
is  said  to  have  been  ridden  by  J.  N.  Niepce  in  Paris  some  years  _ 
before.  In  England  the  draisine  achieved,  a  great,  though 
temporary,  vogue  under  various  names,  such  as  velocipede,. 
f>atent  accelerator,  bivector,  bicipedes,  pedestrian  curricle 
(patented  by  Dennis  Johnson  in  1818), dandy  horae,  hobby  horse,. 
&c.,  and  for  a  time  it  was  popular  in  America  also.  The  pro- . 
pulsion  of  the  draisine  by  pushing  with  the  feet  being  alleged  to 
give  rise  to  diseases  of  the  legs,  arrangements  were  soon  suggested, 
as  by  Louis  Gompertz  in  England  in  1821,  by  which  the.frqnt . 
wheel  could  be  rotated  by  the  hands  .with  the  atd*of  a  forjaton 
lizccbytaOOglC 
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of  gearings,  but  the  ideB  «r  providing  tnech&nical  connexions 
between  the  feet  and  the  wheels  was  apparently  not  thought 
of  till  later.     Pedals  with  connecting  tods  working  on  the  rear 
«sle  are  said  to  have  be<ii  applied  to  a  tricycle  in  1834  by  Kirk- 
patrick  McMillan, aScottish 
blacksmith  of  Keir,  Dum- 
friesshire, and  to  a  draisint 
by  him  in  1840,  and  by  a 
Scottish  cooper,  Gavin  Dal- 
zrfl,  of  Lesmahagow,  Lan- 
arkshire, about  1845,    The 
draisine    thus    fitted    had 
wooden  wheels,  with  iron 
Fig.  i.-GenUeman'B  Hobby  Horse.    *-"^'  t^e  leading  one  about 
30  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
driving  one  about  40  in.,  and  thus  it  formed  the  prototype, 
though  not  the  ancestor,  of  the  modem  rear-driven  safety 

For  the  neitt  20  years  little  was  done,  and  then  began  the 
evoludoD  of  the  high  "  ordinary  "  bicycle  with  a  large  driving 
wheel  in  front  and  a  small  trailing  one  behind.    About  1865 
Pierre  Lallement  in  Paris 
constructed   a    bicycle    in 
whidi  the  front  wheel  was 
driven     by     pedab    and 
cranks    attached    directly 
to  its  axle,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  origin  of 
thisideamust  be  attributed 
Fig.  2.— Lady's  Hobby  Horse.         to  *"">  or  to  Ernest  Mich- 
aux,thesonof  hisemployer, 
who  was  a  carriage  repairer.     Lallement  took  his  machine  to 
the  United  States,  and  in  1866  was  granted  a  patent  which  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of  the  cycle 
industry  in  that  country.    This  machine,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
frame  supported  od  two  wooden  wheels  (fig.  3),  soon  became 
popular  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  France  and  America, 
and    came    to    be    called 
bicycle  (or  bysicle)  by  those 
who  took  it  seriously  and 
"  boneshaker "    by    those 
who     did     not.     Improve- 
ments    quickly     followed, 
chiefly  in  England,  for  in 
»  America  the  popularity  of 
the  machi  ne  was  ^ort-li  ved , 
and  in  France  the  industry 
was  checked  by  the  Franco- 
German  war.    Rubber  tires,  in  place  of  iron  ones,  appeared  in 
1S68,  and  in  two  or  three  years  were  made  very  large,  2  in.  or 
more  in  width.     Suspension  wheels,  with  wire  q>okes  in  tension, 
were  seea  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  on  the  "  Phantom  " 
(fig.  4)  of  W.  F.  Reynolds  and  J.  A.  Mays  in  i86g,  and  eariy  in 
the  same  year  the  manu- 
facture   of    bicycles,    at 
first  for  export  to  France, 
was  begun  in   England 
by  the  Coventry  Sewing 
Machine  Company,   till 
then   makers   of   sewing 
machines.     There  was  a 
rapid  grpwth  in  the  size 
of  the  front  wheel,  which 
in  the  boneshaker  nor- 
mally measured  36  or  38 
in.   in  diameter,  with  a 
corresponding   shrinkage   in  the  rear  wheel  <fig.  5),  until  by 
1874,   the  date   of   the   invention  of  the   tangent   wheel   by 
J.    K.    Starley    54-in.    wheels    were    being    made.     The    high 
bicycle  was  now  fairly  established  in  form,  and  the  changes 
made    in    the    subsequent    10  or    ig    years    during    which  it 


Fk.  3.— The  Boneshaker,  J 


Flo.  4.— The  "  Phantom," 


retained  its  supremacy  were  chiefly  in  the  details  of  constttlc- 
tion,  such  as  the  adoption  of  stee!  tubing  for  the  frames,  the  use 
of  hollow  rims  in  the  wheels  and  the  application  first  of  cone 
and  then  of  baH  bearings  to  points  of  friction.  The  weight 
of  a  54-in:  bicycle,  which  in  1874-1875  exceeded  50  or  even  60  ft, 
was  thus  reduced  to  well  under  40  lb  in  machines  intended  for 
use  on  ordinary  roads, 
and  to  not  much  over  20 
ft  in  the  case  of  racers. 

The  high  "  ordinary  " 
bicycle  (fig,  6)  gave  un- 
questionable pleasure  to 
many  riders,  and  very 
fast  times  vere  made 
with  it  both  on  the  road 
and  on  the  racing  path. 
In  1882  H.  L.  Cortis  rode 
20  m.    300  yds.  in    one 

hour,  and  in  April  .884       piG.  j.-Humber's  "  Spider."  1872. 
Thomas  Stevens  started  *^  ' 

from  San  Francisco  to  ride  round  the  world,  a  feat  whicb 
he  accomplished  in  December  1886.     But  it  bad  various  dis- 
advantages.    The  vibration  set  up  by  the  small  back  wheel  wai 
very  trying,  and  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the  front  one  the  rider  had 
to  move  his  pedals  at  an  uncomfortably  rapid  rate  if  he  wished 
to  maintain  a  good  speed.    Moreover  his  seat  was  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  he  was  liable  to  be  pitched  over  the  handle- 
bar if  Ms  wheel  encountered  a  comparatively  smfttl  obstacle. 
Attempts  were  made  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  in  varioUs 
ways.     From    the    early 
'eighties  much  attention 
was  devoted  to  tricycles, 
and  these  were  produced 
in   innumerable  designs, 
whether  for  a  single  rider, 
or  for  two  in  the  form  of 
"sociables,"  in  which  the 
riders  sat  side  byside,  or 
of  "  tandems,"  in  which 
one  sat  behind  the  other. 
But    their    weight,    and 
consequently  the  exertion 

of  propelling  them,  was  Fig.6. — Rudge  Racing  Ordinary,  1887. 
necessarily  greater  than 

in  the  case  of  the  bicycle,  and  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
demand  for  them  had  fallen  o5,  though  they  are  still  made  to  a 
certain  extent,  chiefly  for  carrying  purposes.  The  two-track 
dicycle  (fig.  7),  invented  by  E.  C.  F.  Otto  about  1871),  in  which 
the  rider  balanced  himself  between  two  equal  wheels  placed 
abreast,  also  failed  to  secure  lasting  success. 

The  improvement  of  the  high  bicycle  was  attempted  in  tw6 
directions.     On  the  one  hand  it  was  modified  by  placing  the 
rider  farther  back,  his  position  "  over  his  work  "  being  ensured 
by  arranging  the  pedals  immediately  below  him  and  connecting 
them  to  the  front  wheel,  which  was 
usually  reduced  in  size,  by  levers 
and   cranks   or   by   chain-gearing, 
often    with    a    multiplying  action. 
On  the  other,  the  rear  wheel  was 
enlarged    and    made    the    driving 
wheel.       The      " 'Xtraordinary " 
(fig.    8),    "  Facile "    (fig.    9)    and 
"  Kangaroo  "  were  examples  of  the 
former    bind,    which    were    often 
spoken    of    as    "dwarf-safeties";, 
but  though  a  good  many  of  them 
were  used  about  1880  and  following 

years,  both  they  and  the  "ordinary"   *^°-  7-— Otto  Dicycle,  1879. 
bicycle  ultimately  disappeared  be- 
fore machines  of  the  second  kind,  which  developed  into  the 
mddern    rear-driven    safety.     There   are    numerous   claimants 
for  the  invention-^or  rather  the  reinventioip'-of  thisjtji 
itized  by  > 
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but  it  appears  that  the  credit  for  its  practical  and  commerciai 
introduction  in  substaatially  its  present  fonn  is  due  to  J.  K. 
Starley  in  England.  His  "  Rover  "  (fig.  to),  brought  out  late 
in  .1S85,  had  two  nearly  equal  wheels,  the  (^ving  wheel  30  in. 
in  diameter  and  the  steering  33  in.,  and  the  lider  sat  so  far  bade 
that  he  could  not  be  thrown  forward  over  the  handles.  The 
motion  imparted  by  the 
pedals  to  a  sprocket  wheel 
I  mounted  between  the  wheeb 

was  transmitted  by  an  end- 
less chain  to  the  rear  wheel, 
and  by  sufilciently  increasing 
the    size    of    this    sprocket 
wheel  the  machine  could  be 
made    to   travel   as   far    or 
farther  than  the  "  ordinary  " 
for    each    complete    revolur 
„    tion   of   the   pedals.     From 
Fig.  8.— Smgers       Xtraordinary,      ^^out    1890    the    "safety" 
monopolized    the   field.     At 
first  it  was  fitted  with  the  narrow  rubber  tires  customary  at 
the  time,  but  these  gave  way  to  pneumatic  tires,  invented 
in  1888  by  J.  B.  Dunlop,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Belfast,  whose 
idea,  however,  had  been  anticipated  in  the  English  patent  taken 
out  by  R,  W.  Thomson  in  1845.     The  result  was  a  great  gain 
in  comfort,  due  to  reduction  of  vibration,  and  a  remarkable 
increase  of  speed  or,  alternatively,  decrease  of  exertion.     Subse- 
quent progress  was  mainly  in  the  detaib  of  design  and  manu- 
facture, tending  to  secure  lightness  combined  with  adequate 
strength,  and  such  was  the  success  attained,  by  the  application 
of    scientific    principles    and    of 
improved  methods  and  materials 
to  the  construction  of  the  frames 
and  other  parts,  that  while  the 
weight  of  the  original  "  Rover  " 
was  about   50  lb,   that   of    its 
I   successors    so   years   later    with 
iS-in.    wheels   was    reduced    by 
35  or  45%,  or  even  60%  in  the 
case  of  racing    machines.    The 


imiovations;  one  was  the  "free-wheel,"  a  device  which  allows 
the  driving  wheel  to  rotate  independently  of  the  chain  and 
pedals,  so  that  the  rider,  controlling  his  speed  with  powerful 
brakes,  can  "  coast  "  down  a  hill  using  the  stationary  pedals  as 
foot-rests;  and  the  other  was  the  motor-cycle,  in  which  a  petrol- 
engine  relieves  him,  except  at  starting,  from  all  personal  exertion, 
though  at  the  cost  of  considerable  vibration.     A  third  contrivance, 
which,  however,  was  an  idea  of  considerably  older  date,  also 
began  to  find  favour  about  the  same  period  in  the  shape  of 
two-speed  and  three-speed  gears,  enabling  the  rider  at  will  to 
alter    the    ratio    between    the 
speed    of    revolution    of    his 
pedals    and    of     his    driving 
wheel,  and  thereby  accommo- 

idate  himself  to  the  varying 
gradients  of  the  road  he  is 
traversing  (see  also  Bicycle, 
TaiCYCLE  and  Tibe). 
The  safety  bicycle,  with 
Fio.  10.— Stariey'fl"Rover,"i88s.  pneumatic  tiies,  rendered 
cycling  universally  popular,  not  merely  as  a  pastime  but  as  a  con- 
venient means  of  locomotion  for  everyday  use.  Made  with  a  drop- 
frame,  it  also  enabled  women  to  cycle  without  being  confined  to  a 
heavy  tricycle  or  compelled  to  assume  "  rational  dress."  In  con- 
sequence there  was  an  enormous  expansion  in  the  cycle  industry. 
In  England  the  demand  for  machines  had  become  so  great  by 
1895  that  the  makers  were  unable  to  cope  with  it.  Numbers 
of  new  factories  were  started,  small  shops  grew  into  large  com- 
panies, and  the  capital  invested  advanced  by  millions  of  pounds. 
The  makers  who  had  devoted  their  mechanical  skill  to  perfecting 


the  methods  of  cycle-construction  were  swallowed  up  by  coii4>any 
promoters  and  adventurers,  bent  simply  upon  filling  Iheir  own 
pockets.  The  march  of  mechanical  invention  and  improvement 
was  arrested,  and  machines,  instead  of  being  built  by  mechanics 
proud  of  their  work,  in  many  cases  were  merely  put  together 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  a  few  standard  patterns. 
For  the^e  the  world  clamoured,  and  for  a  year  they  could  not 
be  produced  fast  enough.  Then  the  demand  fell  off,  the  British 
market  became  over-stocked,  and  as  the  British  makers  declined 
to  consider  the  wants  of  foreign  custtuners,  their  store-rooms 
remained  crowded  with  machines  that  could  not  be  sold.  Specu- 
lative finance,  such  as  was  exemplified  in  i8g6  by  the  flotation 
for  £5,000,000  of  the  Duolop  tire  company,  which  had  been 
started  in  i8Sg  with  a  capital  of  £35,000,  had  its  natural  eSects. 
There  ensued  widespread  and  continuing  disorganization  of  the 
trade,  which  had  to  be  met  by  extensive  reconstructions  of 
over-capitalized  companies.  &ighsh  makers  too  had  lost  the 
commanding  international  position  they  once  enjoyed,  when 
they  supplied  almost  the  entire  demand  for  bicydes  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States.  In  America 
the  manufacture  ot  bicydes  was  not  begun  until  about  1878, 
when  it  was  introduced  by  A.  A.  Pope  (1843-1909),  and  even  by 
1890  the  value  of  the  products  barely  exceeded  jj  million  dollars, 
while  for  several  years  later  much  of  the  steel  tubing  required 
for  bicycle,  manufacture  continued  to  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  Tiie  industry,  however,  thanks  to  automatic  machinery 
and  perfect  organization,  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1900  the  value 
of  its  products  was  nearly  32  million  dollars.  In  the  two  yrars 
1897  and  1898  the  exports  of  cycles  and  cycle  parts  al^ue  were 
worth  nearly  14  million  dollars,  though  they  fell  oS  in  subsequent 
years,  and  English  makers  had  to  contend  with  an  American 
invasion  in  addition  to  their  domes  tic  troubles.  But  the  competi- 
tion was  short-lived.  The  American  makemsent  over  mai^nBS 
with  single  tube  tires  and  wooden  rims  which  did  not  secure 
the  approval  of  the  British  purchaser,  and  30  they  too  lost 
their  hold.  In  the  <q>ening  years  of  the  loth  century  the  industry 
in  Great  Britain  gradually  recovered  itself.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  the  production  of  cheap  machines  which  were  sound 
and  trustworthy,  and  soles  were  further  stimulated  by  the 
introduction  of  systems  of  deferred  payments.  In  1905. about 
600,000  machines  were  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  47,604  were 
exported,  the  total  value  of  the  home-market  for  cycles  and  their 
parts  being  about  3)  millions  sterling,  and  of  the  export  trade 
about  one  million.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  maclmicB 
imported  was  only  2345. 

Cycle  tours  were  taken  and  cyde  dubs  established  almost 
as  .  soon  as  the  cyde  appeared,  the  Pickwick  Bicycle  Club 
in  London,  founded  in  1870,  being  the  oldest  in  the 
world.  The  organization  of  these  dubs  is  chiefly  of  anb^ 
a  sodal  character,  and  a.  few  possess  well-^>pointed 
dub-houses.  To  a  great  extent  they  have  been  superseded  by 
the  large  touring  organizations.  The  Cyclists'  Touring  Club, 
organized  in  1878  as  the  Bicyde  Touring  Club,  has  members 
scattered  through  Europe,  America  and  even  the  East.  Many 
other  countries  possess  national  dubs,  as  for  instance  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen,  founded  in  1880,  and  the  Touring  Club 
de  France,  founded  in  1895,  of  whose  objocta  cycling  is  only 
one,  though  the  chief.  The  aim  of  these  national  associations, 
which  have  formed  an  international  touring  league,  is  the 
promotion  of  cyde  touring.  To  this  end  they  pubhsh  road- 
books, maps  and  journals;  they  recommend  hotels,  with  fircd 
tariffs,  in  their  own  and  other  countries;  th^  appoint  repre- 
sentatives to  aid  thdr  members  when  touring;  and  they  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  most  governments  to  allow  their  numbers 
to  travel  freely  across  frontiers  without  paying  duty  on  their 
machines.  In  all  countries  they  have  erected  warning-boards 
at  dangerous  places;  in  France  the  best  route  is  suggested  by 
a  sign-post,  and  cyclists  who  meet  with  acddents  in  lonely 
places  find  repair  outfits  provided  for  their  free  use.  Another 
important  part  of  the  work  of  these  dubs,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  the  improvement  of  the  roads.  France  has  done 
more  for  the  cyclist  than  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  fi 
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tbftt  she  possesBM  the  best  roads,  kept  up  to  a  certsin  citent 
by  the  cycle  tax,  whcRfay  the  cycKst  acquires  a  certain  official 
position  and  right;  moreover  cycles  accompanied  by  their 
owners  are  conveyed  without  extra  chaige  on  the  railways,  and 
aid  is  given  to  the  sport  and  pastime  from  public  funds.  In 
Belgium  the  cycle  has  worked  a  veritable  revolution  in  the 
national  life.  The  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
being  looM  and  sandy,  the  roads  have  been  paved,  and  this 
paving  is  so  bad  as  to  be  impossible  for  light  traffic.  The  cycle 
tax  has  consequently  been  devoted,  first,  to  the  construction 
of  paths  on  which  cyclists  have  equal  rights  with  pedestrians, 
and  secondly  to  the  replacing  of  the  paving  by  macadam.  In 
diis  way  alone  cycling  has  proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
Belgium  and  Luxembonrg.  In  the  United  States  measures 
for  securing  good  roads  and  side  paths  have  been  introduced  in 
various  states,  mainly  at  the  instigation  first  of  cyclists  and 
then  of  motorists,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  Roads  Improvement 
AssociatioD  has  worked  for  the  same  end. 

Each  country  also  possesses  an  organization  for  the  govern- 
ment of  cycle  racing;  and  although  these  nnions,  one  object 
g^^  of  which — usually  the  main  one — is  the  encouragement 
^'"^  of  cycle  racing  and  cycle  legislation,  boast  an  enormous 
membership,  their  membership  is  often  composed  of  clubs  and  not 
individuals.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  National  Cyclists' 
Union  of  btgland  and  the  Union  VMotip£diqne  of  France. 
Hiese  bodies  are  also  bound  together  by  the  International 
Cyclists'  Association,  which  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  promotion 
of  racing  and  legislati<Hi  connected  with  it  all  over  the  worid. 
Ilie  National  Cychsts'  Union,originally  the  Bicycle  Union,  which 
was  the  parent  body  of  all,  formed  in  February  1878,  was  the 
first  to  put  up  danger-boards,  and  also  was  early  instrumental, 
alone  and  with  the  C.T.C.,  in  framing  or  suggesting  laws  for  the 
[voper  government  and  regulation  of  cycle  traffic,  notably  in 
establishing  its  position  as  a  vehicle  in  securing  imiversal  rights, 
in  endeavouring,  again  In  conjunction  with  the  C.T.C.,  to  increase 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  cycles  on  the  railways,  in  securing 
the  <^>ening  of  parks,  and  in  promoting  many  other  equally 
praiseworthy  objects.  For  a  nuitd>er  of  years,  however,  it  has 
been  more  prominent  as  the  ruling  race-governing  body.  But 
cycle  racing  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  At  one  time  cycle  racing 
attracted  a  large  number  of  spectators,  but  gradually  it  lost  the 
pubhc  favour,  or  rather  was  ignored  by  the  public  because  it 
became  mainly  an  advertisement  for  cycle  makers.  The  presence 
of  theman,  dkectly  «T  in  directly,' in  the  employ  of,  or  aided  by  a 
maker,  and  the  consequent  mixing  up  of  trade  and  sport,  lowered 
racingnotonlyinthepuUicestimation,  but  in  thatof  all  genuine 
amateurs.  There  have  always  been  a  few  amateurs  who  have 
raced  for  the  love  of  the  sport,  but  the  greater  number  of 
prominent  racing  men  have  racM  for  the  benefit  of  a  firm,  so 
mudi  so  that,  at  one  time,  an  entire  section  of  racing  men  were 
classed  as  "  makers'  amateurs."  They  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  the  race  track,  but  appropriated  the  pubhc  roads  until  they 
became  a  danger  and  a  nuisance,  and  road-racing  finally  was 
abotiihed,  though  record  rides,  as  they  are  called,  are  still  indulged 
in,  being  winked  at  by  the  police  and  by  the  cycling  authorities. 
The  makers'  amateurs  at  least  rode  to  win  and  to  make  the  best 
time  possible.  But  the  scandal  was  so  great  that  a  system  of 
licensing  riders  was  adopted  by  the  N.C.U.,  and  if  this  did  not 
effectively  kill  the  sport,  the  introduction  of  waiting  races  did. 
There  probably  m  considerable  skill  in  riding  two- thirds  of  a  race  as 
slowly  as  possible,  and  only  hurrying  the  last  part  of  the  last  lap, 
but  it  does  not  amuse  the  public,  who  want  to  see  a  fast  race  as 
well  as  a  close  finish.  The  iatroduction  of  pacing  by  multi'cycles 
and  motors  next  took  from  cy^le  radng  what  mlerest  was  left.  A 
motor  race.  In  which  the  machines  are  run  at  top  speed,  is  more 
exriting  than  the  spectacle  ol  a  motor  being  driven  at  a  rate 
which  the  cydist  can  follow  with  the  protection  of  a  wind-shield. 
In  America  this  system  of  proving  what  cyclists  can  do  with 
racing  machines  was  carried  so  far  that  in  1 899  a  board  track  was 
laid  down  on  the  Lcmg  Island  rulway  for  about  3  m.  between 
the  metals,  and  a  cyclist  named  Murphy,  followed  a  train,  and 
protected  by  enormous  wind-shieldi,  succeeded  in  covering  a  nrile 


hi  less  than  a  ntinute  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  Other  cycUsta  faav« 
devoted  themselves,  at  the  instigation  of  makers,  to  the  riding 
of  loo  m.  a  day  every  day  for  a  year.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  what  advantage  there  is  in  these  trials  aad  contests.  They 
are  not  convincing  rocordsj  and  only  prove  that  some  peoide 
are  willing  to  take  great  personal  risks  for  the  benefit  of  theit 
employers.  E.  Hale,  during  1899-1900,  covered  33,496  m.  in 
313  days.  For  many- years  also  long-distance  races,  mostly  of 
six  dajrs'  duration,  liave  been  promoted  on  covered  tracks,  and 
though  condemned  by  all  cycling  organizations,  they  find  a  great 
deal  of  pecuniary  support. 

The  cycle  has  also  been  taken  up  for  military  purposes.  For 
thisideathe  British  army  is  indebted  to  Colonel  A.  R.  Savile,  who 
in  1887  organized  the  first  series  of  cycle  manoeuvres  Moia— 
inEngland.  Sincethenmilitarycyclinghasundergone 
a  great  development,  not  only  in  the  country  of  its  origin  but  in 
most  others. 

Cycling  has  produced  a  literature  of  its  own,  both  of  the  pastime 
and  of  the  trade.  Owing  to  the  enormous  pn^s  which,  (or  several 
years,  were  obtained  by  cycle  makers,  a  trade  press  /if-_jn— , 
appeared  which  simply  lived  by,  and  out  of,  its  aaver-  "~~"^ 
tisers;  and  though  each  country  has  one  or  more  genuine  trade 

t'oumals,  the  large  proportion  of  these  sheets  have  been  worth,  In  a 
lusinesa  aspect,  as  little  practically  as  from  a  literary  standpoint. 
On  the  other  hand  a  vast  mass  of  practical  and  unpcactical,  scientific 
and  medical,  historical  and  touring  treatises  and  records  have 
appeared,  but  mostly  of  a  rather  ephemeral  character. 

CYCLOID  (from Gr. dxXot, drde, and  tlSos,  form),  in  geometry, 
the  curve  traced  out  by  a  point  carried  on  a  circle  which  rolls 
along  a  straight  line.  The  name  cycloid  is  now  restricted  to  the 
curve  described  when  the  tracing-point  is  on  the  circumference 
of  the  circle;  if  the  point  is  either  within  or  without  the  circle 
the  curves  are  generally  termed  trochoids,  but  they  are  also  known 
as  the  prolate  and  curtate  cycloids  respectively.  The  cycloid  1$ 
the  simplest  member  of  the  class  of  curves  known  as  roulettes. 

No  mention  of  the  cycloid  has  been  found  in  writings  prior 
to  the  I  sth  century.  Francis  Schooten  {Commentary  on  Descartes) 
assigns  the  invention  of  the  curve  to  Ren6  Descartes  and  the  first 
publicatjon  on  this  subject  after  Descartes  to  Matin  Merseime. 
Evangelista  Torricelli,  in  the  first  regular  dissertation  on  the 
cycloid  (De  dimettsiime  cydoidis,  an  appendix  to  his  De  dimen- 
sione  parabolae,  1644),  states  that  his  friend  and  tutor  Galileo 
discovered  the  curve  about  1599.  John  Wallis  discussed  both 
the  history  and  properties  of  the  curve  in  a  tract  De  cycloide 
published  at  Oxford  in  1659.  He  there  shows  that  the  cycloid 
wasinvestigatedby  Carolus  Bovillus  about  1500,  and  by  Cardinal 
Cusanus  (Nicolaus  de  Cusa)  as  early  as  1451.  Honorfi  Fabri 
{Synopsis  geonelrica,  1669)  treated  of  the  curve  and  enumerated 
many  theorems  concenungit.  Many  other  inathematicians  have 
written  on  the  cycloid — Blaise  Pascal,  W.  G.  Leibnitz,  the 
BernouUis,  Roger  Cotes  and  others — and  so  assiduously  was  it 
studied  that  it  was  sometimes  named  the  "  Helen  of  Geometers." 
The  determination  of  the  area  was  the  subject  of  many  investiga- 
tions and  much  controversy.  Galileo  attempted  the  evaluation 
by  weighing  the  cuive  against  the  generating  circle;  this  rough 
method  gave  only  an  approximate  value,  viz.,  a  littie  less  than 
thrice  the  generating  drcle.  Torricelli,  by  employing  the 
"  method  of  indivisibles,"  deduced  that  the  area  was  exactly 
three  times  that  of  the  generating  circle;  this  result  had  been 
previously  established  in  1640  in  France  by  G.  F.  de  Roberval, 
but  his  investigation  was  unknown  in  Italy.  Blaise  Pascal 
determined  the  area  of  the  section  made  by  any  line  parallel 
to  the  base  and  the  volumes  and  centres  of  gravity  of  the  solids 
generated  by  revolving  the  curve  about  its  axis  and  base,  Beforo 
publishing  his  results  he  proposed  these  problems  for  public 
competition  in  1658  under  the  assumed  name  of  Amos  Detton- 
vilie.  John  Wallis  in  England,  and  A.  la  Louvre  in  France, 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  the  former  could  only  submit  in- 
correct solutions,  while  the  latter  failed  completely.  Having 
estabh'shed  his  priority,  Pascal  published  his  investigations, 
which  occasioned  a  great  sensation  among  his  contemporaries, 
and  WalliB  was  enabled  to  corroct  his  methods.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  famous  architect,  determined  the  lepgtb  of  the  araaod 
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its  oentie  of  gnvity,  and  Pierre  Fennat  deduced  the  surface  of 
tht;  spiodJe  generated  by  Hb  rerolutjoii:  A  famous  period  in  the 
Mstory  of  the  cycloid  is  marked  by  a  bitter  eontroversy  which 
spiang  up  between  Descartes  and  IU>bervaL  The  evaluatioii 
oi  tiie  area  of  the  curve  bad  made  Rbberval  famous  in  Fiance, 
but  Descartes  considered  that  the  value  of  his  investigation  bad 
been  gtossly  exaggerated;  be  declared  the  problem  to  be  of 
an  elementary  nature  and  submitted  a  short  and  simple  solu- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  diallenged  Roberval  and  Fermat 
to  construct  the  tangent;  Rc^rval  failed  but  Fermat  uic- 
ceeded.  This  problem  was  solved  independently  by  Vicenzo 
Viviani  in  Italy.  The  cartesian  equation  was  first  given  by 
Wilbelm  Gottfried  Leibnitz  {Ada  erudiloritm,  1686)  in  the  form 
y  =  (2x—^)\+J(2x—a?)ldx.  Among  other  early  wrilera  on  the 
cycloid  were  Phillippe  dc  Lahire  (1640-1718)  and  Francois  Nicole 
(1683^1758). 

The  mechanical  properties  of  the  cycloid  were  investigated 
by  Christiaan  Huygens,  who  proved  the  curve  to  be  tauto- 
chronous.  His  enquiries  into  evolutea  enabled  him  to  prove  that 
the  evolute  of  a  cycloid  was  an  equal  cycloid,  and  by  utilising 
this  property  be  constructed  the  isochronal  pendulum  generally 
known  as  the  cydoidal  penduium.  In  1697  John  Bernoulli 
proposed  the  famous  problem  of  the  brachistockront  (see 
Mechanics),  and  it  was  proved  by  Leibnits,  Newton  and  several 
others  that  the  cycloid  was  the  required  curve. 

The  method  by  which  the  cycloid  is  generated  shows  that 
C(MiH*ts  of         ■        * 


and  separated  by  a  _.  .  . 
of  the  rolling  circle.  The 
portion  between  two 
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it  cusps  placed  along  the  bced  l^ 
distance  ecjual  to  the  circumference 

le  cycloid  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
(fig.  I,  curve  o);  the  fixed 
une  L.1V1  is  termed  the  bate,  and  the 
line  PQ  which  divides  the  curve 
symmetrically  is  the  axU.  The 
co-ordinates  of  any  point  R  on  the 
cycloid  are  expressible  in  the  form 
x-a(fl+Bn  fl);  y~a  (i-cos  »), 
where  the  co-ordinate  axes  are  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  O  and  the 
axis  of  the  curve,  a  is  the  radius  of 
the  generating  circle,  and  B  the 
angle  R'CO,  where  RR'  is  parallel  to  LM  and  C  is  the  centre  of  the 
circle  in  its  symmetric  [XMtion.  Eliminating  6  between  these  two 
rations  the  equation  is  obtained  in  the  forto  i^^aoy— y')l-|-a 
vers-'.y/tt.  The  clumsiness  of  the  relation  renders  it  practically 
useless,  and  the  two  separate  relations  in  terms  of  a  single  parameter 
9  suffice  for  the  deduction  of  most  of  the  propwties  of  the  curve. 
The  lei^^  of  any  arc  may  be  determined  by  geometrical  considera- 
T  by  the  methods  of  the  integral  calculus.  When  measured 
'rom  the  vertex  the  results  may  be  expressed 
.a  the  forms  1  =  40  sin  i*  and  j  —  VtSoy);  the 
total  lenj^th  of  the  curve  is  So.  The  mtrindc 
>■  equation  is  i<-4ia  sin  ^,  and  the  equation  to  the 
evolute  is  s  — 40  cos  ^,  which  proves  the  evolute 
to  be  a  similar  cycloid  placed  as  in  fig.  i,  in 
which  the  curve  QOP  is  the  evolute  and  QPR 
the  original  cycloid.  The  radius  of  curvature 
at  any  pmnt  is  readily  deduced  from  the 
n  and  has  the  value  p"4 
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twice  the  normal  which  is 


t  coa  )d,  and  is  equal  to 


mpletely  by  John  Wallls,  who  showed  that  they  poeeessed 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  common  cydoid.  The  cartesian 
equation  in  terms  similar  to  those  used  above  ia  x=a8-{-b  sin  9; 
y^a  —  b  cos  9,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  and  b 
the  distance  of  tlie  carried  point  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  If 
the  point  is  without  the  circle,  i.t.  if  a  <  6, 
then  the  curve  exhitnts  a  succession  of 
nodes  or  loops  (fig.  1,  curve  6);  if  within 
the  circle,  i.e.  if  a>b,  the  curve  has  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  I,  curve  c. 
_  '       The  companion  to  the  cytloid  is  a  curve  so 

Fig.  3.  named  on  account  of  its  similarity  of  con- 

struction, form  andequation  tot  he  common 
cycloid.  It  is  generated  as  follows:  Let  ABC  be  a  circle  having  AB 
for  a  diameter.  Draw  any  line  DE  perpendicular  to  AB  and  meeting 
the  circle  in  E,  and  take  a  point  P  on  DE  such  that  the  line  DP -arc 
BE ;  then  the  locus  of  P  is  the  companion  to  the  cycloid.  The  curve 
is  shown  in  fig.  3.  The  cartesian  equation,  referred  to  the.  fixed 
diameter  and  the  tangent  at  B  as  axes  may  be  expressed  in  the 
forms  x  —  aB.  y-o(l— cos#)  and  y— a*a  sin  (i/a  — |r);  the  latter 
form  shows  tnat  the  locus  is  the  harmonic  curve. 

For  epi-  and  hj^io-cycloids  and  «pi-  and  hypa>tiochoids  see 
Epicvcloid. 


0/  Plane  Curves.  For  the  mechanical  and  analytical  investigation, 
reference  may  be  made  to  articles  Mechanics  and  Infinitesiual 
Calculus.  A  historical  biblioeraphy  of  these  curves  b  given  in 
Brocard,  Notts.it  bibHopafiiie dea  cottrbei  t/tvmilriqHa  (1697).  See 
also  Moritz  Cantor,  Ceichtthie  der  iioAtmaiik  (1894-1901). 

CYCLOMETER  (Gr.  kIikXpi  ,  circle,  and  ^^pof,  measure),  an 
instrument  used  especially  by  cyclists  to  determine  the  distance 
they  have  traversed.  In  a  common  form  a  stud  attached  to  one 
spoke  of  tlie  wheel  engages  with  a  toothed  pinion  and  moves  it  od 
one  tooth  at  each  revolution.  The  pinion  is  connected  with  t. 
train  of  clockwork,  the  gearing  of  which  beats  such  a  ratio  to 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel  that  the  distance  ctwresponding 
to  the  number  of  times  it  has  revolved  is  shown  on  a  dial  in  miles 
or  other  units. 

CTCU)NE  (Gr.  svkXuc,  whirling,  from  kAkXm,  a  circle),  an 
atmospheric  system  where  the  pressure  is  lowest  at  the  centre. 
The  winds  in  consequence  tend  to.  blow  towards  the  centre,  but 
being  diverted  according  ttt  Ferrel's  law  they  rot^e  spirally 
inwards  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  in  the  northem  hemisphere, 
and  the  teveise  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  whole  system 
has  a  motion  of  translation,  being  usually  carried  forward  with 
the  great  wind-drifts  like  eddies  upon  a  swift  stream.  Thus  their 
direction  of  movement  over  the  BritWi  Islands  is  usually  from 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  though  they  may  remain  stationary  or  move  in 
other  directions.  The  strength  of  the  winds  depends  upon  the 
atmospheric  gradients.     (See  Meteokolooy.) 

CYCLOPEAN  HASONBY  (from  the  Cyclopes,  the  supposed 
builders  of  the  walls  of  Mycenae),  a  term  in  architecture,  used, 
in  conjunction  with  Pelasgic,  to  define  the  rude  polygonal 
construction  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans  in  the 
walls  of  their  cities.  In  the  earliest  examples  they  consist  only 
of  huge  masses  of  rock,  of  irregular  shape,  piled  one  on  the  other 
and  trusting  to  their  great  size  and  weight  for  cohesion;  some- 
times smaller  pieces  of  rock  filled  up  the  interstices.  The  waUs 
and  gates  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  were  thus  constructed.  Later, 
these  blocks  were  rudely  sh^ud  to  fit  one  another.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  decide  the  period  by  the  type  of  constntcticui, 
as  this  depended  on  the  material;  where  stratified  rocks  could 
be  obtained,  horizontal  coursing  might  be  adopted;  in  fact,  there 
are  instances  in  Greece,  where  a  later  wall  (rf  cydopean  construc- 
tion has  been  built  over  one  with  horizontal  courses. 

CYCLOPES  (KukWitw,  the  round-eyed,  plural  of  Cyclops), 
a  type  of  beings  variously  described  in  Greek  mythology.  In 
Homer  they  are  ^ganCic  cave-dwellers,  cannibals  having  only 
one  eye,  living  a  pastoral  life  in  the  far  west  (Sicily),  ignorant  (^ 
law  and  order,  fearing  neither  gods  nor  men.  The  most  prominent 
among  them  was  Polyphemus.  In  Hesiod  { Theogony,  ^64)  they  are 
the  three  sons  of  Uranus  and  Gaea — Brontes,  Steropes  and  Arges, 
— storm-gods  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Titans,  who  furnished 
Zeus  with  thunder  and  lightning  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having 
released  them  from  Tartarus.  They  were  slain  by  Aptdlo  foe 
having  forged  the  thunderbolt  with  which  Zeus  slew  Asdepius. 
Later  legend  transferred  their  abode  to  Mt  Aetna,  the  Lipari 
islands  or  Lemnos,  where  they  assisted  Hephaestus  at  his  forge. 
A  third  class  of  Cyclopes  are  the  builders  of  the  so-called  "  Cydo- 
pean "  walls  of  Mycenae  and  Tiiyna,  giants  with  arms  in  their 
belly,  who  were  said  to  have  been  brought  by  Proetus  from 
Lycia  to  Argos,  his  original  home  (Pausanias  ii.  16.  5;  35.  8). 
Like  the  Curetes  and  Telchines  they  are  mythical  types  of  pre- 
historic workmen  and  architects,  aod  as  such  the  objects  of 
worship. 

The  standard  work  on  these  and  similar  mythological  characters 
is  M.  Mayer,  Die  GiganUn  und  Tilaien  (1887);  see  also  A.  Boltz, 


historical  people;  W.  Mannhardt,  '^aU-  itnd  FeldkuUe  <<904l;  J. 
E.  Harrison,  Myths  of  Ike  OdysSey  ^[8S^};  and  article  in  Roschera 
Ltxikon  der  Mylhelogte  (bibliograpky). 

CYCLOSTOHATA,  or  MARSiPOSRANCHn,  a  group  of  fishes  in- 
cluding the  ordinary  lampreys  and  hagfish,  and  so  called  from 
the  wide  permanently  gapinj  mouth  which  is  without  tha 
hinged  jaws  characteristic  of  other  vertebrates  (Cmathostomata). 
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"Hie  dasa  Cyclostomata  consists  of  two  orders,  the  Myxinoids 
(or  Hyperoireti)  and  the  Petromyzontee  (or  Hyperoartii), 
which,  while  showing  sufficient  resemblance  in  structure  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  the  same  class,  are  yet  marked  off  by 
such  deep-sealed  differences  as  to  indicate  that  they  commenced 
to  diverge  from  one  another  far  back  in  evolutionary  time.  The 
order  MyxinoJds  includes  the  hagfish  (Myxine),  common  off  the 
eastern,  and  occuning  also,  titough  less  cmnmonly,  off  the  western 
coasts  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and  the  genus  Bdellosloma  (also 
Vnown  as  Homta,  Epialreltis,  in  part — Polistotrema),  including 
the  "  borers  "  of  the  western  American  coast.  New  Zealand  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  order  Petromyzontes  includes 
the  widely  distributed  lampreys.  The  original  genus  Petromyson 
(which  it  is  now  customary  to  subdivide  into  a  number  of  genera) 
includes  the  large  sea  lamprey  {P.  marinus)  of  the  north  Atlantic 
coasts  and  the  two  fresh-water  lampreys  of  European  streams 
{P.fluvielUis  and  P.  planeri,  the  latter  of  which  is  possibly  only 
a  small-sized  variety  of  the  former  species).  In  North  America 
nine  or  ten  species  of  lampreys  are  known  to  occur,  descriptions  of 
which  are  given  by  Jordan  and  Evennann  (1).  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  occur  the  two  genera  Mwdacia  (Chile,  Tasmania) 
and  Geotria  (Chile,  Australia,  New  Zealand)  (2). 

The  Cyclostomes  are  remarkable  among  vertebrates  in  that 
they  are  semiparasitic  in  habit.  The  lampreys— except  some  of 
the  small  fresh-water  forma— attach  themselves  to  other  fishes 
by  their  suctorial  mouth  and  proceed  to  rasp  off  the  flesh  by 
means  of  the  horny  teeth  carried  by  the  highly-developed  tongue. 
The  Myxinoids  have  gone  a  step  further  and  actually  bore  their 
way  right  into  the  body  of  their  prey,  devouring  all  the  soft 
parts  and  leaving  the  skin  behind  as  a  mere  shell,  empty  but  for 
the  bones.  Where  the  hagfish  or  borers  are  abundant,  as  in 
certain  localities  oS  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  and  off  the  west 
coast  of  California,  they  may  do  great  damage  to  fisheries  from 
their  habit  of  attacking  fishes  which  are  in  difficulties  through 
being  caught  by  a  hook  or  in  a  net;  the  fish  when  drawn  up 
being  frequently  completely  deprived  of  their  flesh. 

The  Myzinoids  retain  the  ancestral  marine  habitat,  but  the 
lampreys  have  sought  refuge  from  the  struggle  for  existence 
by  taldng  to  fresh  water  to  a  less  or  greater  extent.  Such 
a  form  as  Petromyton  marinus  or  Entotpkenus  tridentaius  of 
the  west  coast  of  America  is  what  is  known  as  anadromous  in 
habit,  i.e.  it  takes  refuge  in  fresh  water, during  the  breeding 
season,  ascendijig  rivers  like  the  salmon  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning.  Certain  species  of  lampreys,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
conqiletely  deserted  the  sea  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  fresh- 
water streams  or  lakes.  The  lake  lampreys  show  a  reminiscence 
of  their  ancestral  migratory  habits  in  leaving  lakes  and  ascending 
streams  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn. 

Anatomy. — In  structural  features,  the  Cyclostomes  show  a 
curious  mixture  of  features  which  must  be  looked  on  as  primitive 
with  others  which  are  indicative  of  high  specialization  for  their 
peculiar  mode  of  life.  In  general  appearance  they  are"  eel-like  ": 
they  are  elongated  in  shape  and  adapted  for  swimming  in  eel 
fashion,  i.e.  the  body  b  propelled  forward  by  the  backward 
passage  along  it  of  waves  of  lateral  flexure.  There  are,  however, 
certain  conspicuous  differences  which  at  once  serve  to  distin- 
guish a  Cyclostome  irom  any  other  fishes  of  eel-like  shape;— 
(1)  the  circular  permanently  open  mouth,  (i)  the  absence  of 
all  trace  »f  paired  limbs,  (j)  the  absence  of  paired  external  nasal 
openings,  and  (4)  the  preseoce  on  the  toof  or  at  the  tip  of  the  head 
of  a  conspicuous  median  opening — the  pituitary  opening. 

It  will  be  convenient,  in  dRcriblng  the  structural  features  of  the 

S'oup,  to  take  as  a  basis  tor  the  description  the  marine  lamprey, 
eiromyam  marinus.  A  marine  lamprey  is  an  eel-like  creature 
70  fo  7S  cm.  in  length.  At  the  interior  end  and  situated  somewhat 
ventrally  's  the  circular  widely  japing  mouth  or  buccal  cavity,  its 
lining  studded  with  sharply  pointed  thorn-like  "  teeth  "  and  its  edge 
fringed  with  numerous  sensory  p^^illae.  On  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
head  is  the  conspicuous  circular  pituitary  opening  with  prominent 
tips,  while  on  the  sides  are  seen  tht  eyes,  and  behind  these  a  row  of 
somewhat  rounded  branchial  openiaea  or  gill-efcfts.  At  about  the 
bepnning  of  the  posterior  fourth  of  >he  body,  and  in  the  midventral 


development  of  a 
of  development,  i 
dorsal  fins  and  the  caudal  fin.  The  last  mentioned  is  of  the  primitive 
protocercal  type.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body — which  ^ows  a 
conspicuous  dark  marbling,  eepecially  dorsally,  on  a  light  grounds 
Is  covered  with  highly  glandular  epidermis.  An  important  feature 
is  the  complete  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  calcified  placoid  plates 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Elasmobranchti. 

The  Myxinoids  differ  from  the  lampreys  in  regard  to  several  of 
the  above-mentioned  characters.  The  edges  of  the  mouth  carry 
tentacle-like  barbels.  The  pituitary  opening  is  close  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  mouth  opening  instead  of  being  right  up  on  the  dorsal 
\&  of  the  head.  The  eyes  are  invisible,  bSng  greatly  reduced  and 
jnk  tar  below  the  surface,  and  in  Myxine,  though  not  in  Bddlostoma, 
the  row  of  gilt  openings  is  represented  by  a  single  opening  on  each 
side  nearly  m  the  midventral  line  and  situated  at  about  tlie  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  body  length.  Ventrally  the  Myxinoid 
possesses  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  row  of  remarkable  epidermal 
glands  which  can  produce  at  will  enormous  quantities  of  glutinous 
This  secretion,  which,  no  doubt,  is  of  much  value  as  a  pro- 
from  attack,  is  composed  of  very  fine  threads,  formed  by  the 
(ion  of   the   protoplasm   of   certain   cells   of   the   epidermal 

S lands  ("  thread  cells  ")  into  an  extremelv  fine,  tightly  coiled 
lament,  which  becomes  unwound  when  discharged  to  the  exterior. 
Pituitary  Tube. — A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Cyclostomes 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pituitary  mgrowth  of  ectoderm  does  not, 
as  in  other  forms,  become  involved  in  the  inpushing  of  ectoderm 
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Fig.  I. — The  Marine  Lamprey  {Petromyton  marinus,  L.), 

which  forms  the  buccal  cavity.  On  the  contrary,  it  lies  outside 
the  edge  of  the  stomodaeum,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lampreys  active 
growth  takes  place  in  the  tissue  between  the  pituitary  and stomodaeal 
ingrowths,  so  that  the  two  openings  come  to  be  widely  separated, 
the  pituitary  opening  being  pushed  back  on  to  the  dorsal  mde  of  the 
head.  The  pituitary  opening  remains  patent  throughout  life,  as  is 
the  case  with  Crosaopterygians  alone  amongst  Gnathostomata.  In 
Myxim  a  further  remarkable  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  hypophysis, 
probably  adaptive  in  nature,  occurs,  inasmuch  as  the  pituitary 
mvagination  develops  an  opening  at  its  posterior  end  into  the 
pharynx. 

Nervous  System. — The  anterior  end  of  the  nervous  tube  is  enlarged 
and  differentiated  to  form  a  brain  as  in  other  Vertebrates,  but  this 
brain  in  the  lampreys  at  least  shows  remarkably  primitive  features. 
The  enlargement  as  compaivd  with  the  spinal  cord  is  seen  to  be  com- 
paratively slight :  the  brain  is  much  elongated,  and  its  various  regions 
lie  in  a  straight  line  one  behind  the  other;  the  roof  of  the  brain 
retains  to  a  great  extent  Che  primitive  epithelial  condirion.  On  each 
side  anteriorly  there  is  present  a  comparatively  large  ^factory  lobe, 
and  this  is  continued  posteriorly  into  a  small  cerebral  hemisphere! 

The  lampreys  are  amongst  those  vertebrates  in  which  there  is  an 
eye-like  apparatus  (3)  connected  with  the  roof  of  the  thalamen- 
cephalon.  There  grow  out  from  the  roof  of  the  thalaraencephalon 
two  processes,  a  posterior  (the  pineal  process),  and  an  anterior 
(the  parapineal  process).  The  pineal  process  grows  forwards  so  as  to 
overne  the  parapineal  process.  E^ch  of  these  projections  from  the 
roof  of  the  thalamencephalon  dilates  to  form  a  vesicle,  and  each 
vesicle  shows  certain  eye-like  characteristics,  its  deep  wall  forming 
a  "retina"  and  its  superficial  wall  being  clear  and  translucent 
("  pellucida  ").  The  retinal  cells  are  packed  in  the  case  of  the  pineal 
organ  with  opaque  white  pigment :  similar  pgment  occurs  in  smaller 
quantity  in  the  parapineal  organ.  Definite  sensory  cells  are  alsO' 
preeent  with  rod-like  structures  projecting  into  the  lumen  of  the 
vesicle.  Nerve  fibres  have  been  traced-^rom  the  pine^  organ  into 
the  posterior  commiEsure  and  possibly  into  the  right  habenular 
ganglion.  As  regards  other  parts  of  the  braini  the  chief  point  to  notd 
is  that  the  cerebellum  is  In  a  most  rudimentary  condition,  formii^ 
merely  a  slight  transverse  thickening  of  the  hind-brain  roof  at  its 
anterior  endT  In  Myxinoids  the  brain  is  much  larger  as  compared 
with  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  differs  from  that  of  the  lampreys  by 
being  relatively  much  shorter  in  an  anteroposterior  direction.  A 
remarkable  negative  feature  lies  in  the  complete  absence  of  the 
pineal  and  parapineal  organs  so  conspicuous  in  the  lampreys.  The 
olfactory  orean  of  Cyclostomes  is  remarkable  for  two  special  char- 
acterisiiCB,  firstly,  that  the  two  olfactory  organs  rf  other  vertebratea 
are  here  represented  by  a  single,  median  structure,  and  sacsodlyi 
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that  the  olfactory  or^an  becomeE  sunk  down  beneath  the  surface 
throuzh  becoming  involved  in  the  ectodermal  ingrowth  which  forms 
the  pituitary  tube.  As  a  further  consequence  in  the  case  of  the 
lampreys  the  olfactory  organ  becomes  transported  to  the  roof  of 
the  h«id  along  with  the  pituitary  opening,  which  latter  functions  as 
an  external  nostril.  That  the  unii^red  olfactory  organ  of  existing 
Cyclostomes  has  passed  through,  in  their  ancestors,  '     ' 


i  indicated  ty  the  fact 


dition  such  as  exists  in  other  vertebrates, 
that  it  retains  a  pair  of  olfactory  nerves. 

The  eyes  in  adult  lampreys  are  of  moderate  size,  while  in  the 
Myxinoids  they  are  greatly  reduced — sunk  beneath  the  skin  (Bdello- 
sioma)  or  even  in  amongst  the  muscles  of  the  head  {Myxiuej.  The 
lens  is  completely  absent,  also  the  ocular  muscles.  The  otocyst  or 
auditory  organ  is  unique  amongst  craniate  vertebrates  in  regard  to 
the  semicircular  canals.  In  the  lampreys  there  are  only  two  instead 
of  the  normal  three,  while  the  Myxinoids  have  only  one. 

Alimentary  Canal. — The  widely  gaping  buccal  funnel  is  morpho- 
lc«ically  an  inpushing  of  the  outer  sfin,  i.e.  it  is  stomodaeal  in  nature. 
The  thom-like  teeth  which  stud  its  lining  art  formed  simply  by 
cornihcation  of  the  epidermal  cells  (4)  like  the  provisional  horny 
teeth  of  3  tadpole,  and  are  not  homoI<«oUB  with  the  true  teeth  of 
ordinary  vertebrates.  As  to  whether  tney  represent  the  remnant 
of  a  once  present  system  of  epidermal  scales,  which  may  have 
preceded  the  coating  of  placoid  elements  in  the  evolution  of  the 
vertebrate,  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  pharyngeal  region,  closely  associated  with  the  respiratory 
function,  possesses,  on  each  side,  a  series  of  gill-sacs  (six  in  Myxine: 
seven  in  Fetromyton,  besides  an  anterior  one  which  is  laid  down  in 
the  embryo  but  disappears  later:  up  to  as  many  as  fourteen  in 
BdeUostoma)  opening  on  the  one  hand  to  the  pharynx  and  on  the 
other  to  the  eiqerior.   In  BiUUosloma  and  in  the  larva  of  Pelromyzon 
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Fig.  2. — Median  longitudinal  section  through 


a.v.e,  Atrio- ventricular  opening,  oei.      Oesophagus. 

br.  Brain.  otf,       Olfactory  oigan. 

br.o,  Internal  opening  of  gill  sac.  pc.      Pericardium. 

d.o,  Dorsal  aorta.  P.c.v,   Left  posterior  cardinal  vi 

d.e.  Ductus  cuvieri.  Cnt.      °''"-^ '-" 

A.F,  Hepatic  vein. 

i.j.v.  Inferior  jugular  vet. 
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point  slightly  posterior  to  the  last  sac.  It  follows  from  this  that  each 
sac  is  connected  with  the  common  aperture  by  a  tube,  longest  in  the 
case  of  the  first  sac,  shortest  in  the  case  of  the  last.  In  the  adult 
lamprey  a  different  modification  is  found.  Here  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  pharynx  has  become  nipped  off  as  a  narrow  tube  which 
(urictions  as  an  oesophagus  from  the  larger  ventral  portion,  which 
forms  an  elongated  saccular  structure  ending  bhndly  at  its  hinder 
end  and  having  in  its  lateral  wall  the  internal  openings  of  the  gitl- 

Breatking. — The  inspiratory  current  passes  inwards  by  the  mouth 
opening  in  the  larval  lamprey,  by  the  pituitary  tube  in  Myxine, 
while  in  the  adult  lamprey  both  expiration  and  inspiration  takes 
place  through  the  external  gilUopenings.  In  the  case  of  the  lampreys 
the  elastic  skeleton  of  the  branchial  region  (see  below)  plays  an 
important  part  in  respiration.  The  branchial  region  ^ows  rhythmic 
contraction  through  the  agency  of  the  transverse  muscles— and 
expansion,  through  the  elasticity  of  the  branchial  skeleton — in  the 
adult  lamprey.  These  rhythmic  movements  of  (he  branchial  region 
csusc  successive  inflow  and  outflow  through  the  branchial  openings. 
In  the  larva,  on  the  other  hand,  the  respiratory  current  always  passes 
in  one  direction — backwards.  This  is  helped  by  the  presence  of  a 
velar  fold  at  the  front  end  of  the  pharynx,  which  acts  as  a  valve 
opening  only  backwards,  and  to  the  presence  of  membranous  flaps 
projecting  back  from  the  anterior  border  of  each  gill-opening  and 
acting  as  valves  which  open  only  outwards. 

Behind  the  pharynx  comes  the  truly  digestive  part  of  the  ali- 
nieBtary  caJial  in  tbeformof  astraight  tube  showing  littledifTerentia- 
tion  into  special  regions.  The  lining  of  the  intestine  is  increased  in 
area  by  an  inwardly  projecting  fold,  which  is  compared  by  some 
morphcdogiats  with  the  spiral  valve  of  certain  other  groups.    In  the 


mature  river  lamprey  the  digestive  tract  becomes  in  gieftt  p«ft 
degenerate. 

Cotiomic  Organs, — The  chief  point  of  interest  about  the  splanchno- 
coele  or  perivisceral  cavity  is  that  in  the  Myxinoids  the  adult  shows 
ft  persistent  embryonic  condition  in  that  the  pericardiac  portion 
never  becomes  isolated  from  the  m^n  body  cavity. 

The  renal  organs  are  of  special  interest  in  the  Myxinoids  from 
their  very  simple  character.  The  kidney  duct  is  seen  running  along 
the  roof  of  the  coelom  on  either  side.  Into  the  duct  open  short 
segmentatly  arranged  tubes,  each  possessing  at  Its  clowd  rounded 
extremity  a  Malpighian  body.  Each  c^  these  short  tubes  is  morplio- 
logically  a  nephric  tubule,  which,  however,  in  correlation  with  its 
shortness,  is  without  the  turns  and  twists  so  characteristic  of  such 
tubules  generally.  A  further  consequence  of  the  short  simple 
character  of  the  tubules  is  that  they  are  quite  separate  from  one 
another,  instead  of  being  massed  together  to  form  a  compact  gland 
such  as  the  kidney  is  elsewhere.  In  Felromyxon  the  kidney  has  the 
ordinary  compact  form,  and  here  also  the  Malpighian  bodies  are 
shut  off  from  the  splanchnocoele. 

The  ovary  or  testis  is  a  large  unpaired  structure  hanging  from  the 
dorsal  wall  of  the  splanchnocoele  and  shedding  its  products  into  It; 
from  the  coelomic  space  the  genital  products  pass  into  the  urogeaital 
sinus — formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  kidney  duets  at  their  hinder  ends 
— through  a  small  opening,  one  at  each  side.  This  opening,  which 
leads  directly  from  coelom  into  urc^enital  sinus,  is  known  as  the 
genital  pore.    Its  morphological  signi6cance  is  doubtful. 

Skeleton. — The  vertebral  column  of  the  lamprey  is  represented  by 
a  persistent  notochord  surrounded  by  a  thick  sheath,  which  shows 
no  signs  of  invasion  by  cartilage  cells  or  of  segmentation.  Resting 
on  the  sheath  are  paired  dorsalarch  elements,  more  numerous  than 
the  neuromuscular  segments.  In  the  tail  region  these  are  united 
into  a  continuous  band  of  cartilage  on  each  side:  similar  cartilaginous 
bands  represent  the  ventral  arch  elements  of  the  tail  region.  The 
skeleton  of  the  head  region  consists  of  a  cartilaginous  cranium,  into 
the  formation  of  which  enter  typical  parachordal  and  trabecular 
elements,  t(^ether  with  olfactory  and  auditory  capsules.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  arc  a  number  of  other  cartilaginous  pieces  present  in 
the  head  region,  the  homoltw;ies  of  which  are  doubtful. 

BratKhiai  Basket. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  lamprey  is  the  remarkable  cartilaginous  "  branchial 
basket,"  which  su[^rts  the  gill  region.  In  an  adult  river  lamprey 
the  basketwork  consists  on  each  side  of  a  series  of  eight  vertical  naif- 
hoops  of  cartilage.  The  hoops  of  each  side  are  connected  together 
dorsally  by  a  pair  of  longitudinal  bars,  lying  ventral  to  the  noto- 
chord, and  ventrally  by  a  similar  pair  of  rods  which  are  fused  in  the 
middle  line.  Slender  cartil^nous  projections  arise  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  sides  of  the  hoops,  and  certain  of  these  meeting  at  their 
ends  form  additional  longitudinal  bars  connecting  together  successive 
hoops.  Connected  with  the  basketwork  posteriorly  is  a  remarkable 
cup-shaped  cartila^,  which  supports  tne  hind  wall  of  the  peri- 
cardium. The  series  of  cartilaginoui  half-hoops  naturally  ioggest 
the  half-hoops  of  cartilage  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  visceral 
arches  in  the  Gnathostomata.  They  are,  however,  more  superficial 
in  position,  and  this  has  led  many  to  doubt  their  actual  homology 
with  the  cartilaginous  visceral  arches.  Taking  into  account,  how- 
ever, our  present  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  two  seta  of 
structures,  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  a  true  homology 
exists  and  that  the  branchial  basket  of  the  lamprey  represents 
merely  a  set  of  visceral  arches  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
peculiar  breathing  methods  of  the  creature.  In  the  Myxinoids  the 
branchial  basket  ts  reduced  to  a  few  vestigial  masses  of  cartilage. 

Vascular  System. — The  heart  (S)  of  the  lamprey  consists  of  an 
atrium  and  a  single  ventricle,  the  atrium  on  the  left,  the  ventricle 
on  the  right.  Into  the  atrium,  on  its  right  side,  and  behind  the 
atrio- ventricular  opening,  there  opens  a  nearly  vertical  chamber 
usually  termed  the  sinus  venosus  (see  below),  the  opening  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  vertically  placed  valves.  The  ventricle  passes  anteriorly 
into  what  is  clearly  the  homologue  of  the  conns  arteriosus  of  other 
forms.  In  its  interior  are  present  a  pair  of  laterally  placed  lonfji- 
tudinal  ridges  similar  to  the  ridges  which  occur  in  otner  forms  m 
the  conus.  The  opening  from  ventricle  into  conus  is  guarded  by  a 
pair  of  laterally  placed  pocket  valves  situated  just  within  the 
boundary  of  the  ventricle. 

The  arterial  system  is  of  the  ordinary  piscine  type.  From  the 
heart  there  passes  forwards  a  ventral  aorta,  split  into  two  seiurate 
vessels  in  its  anterior  half,  and  givit^  off  on  each  side  a  series  of 
efferent  vessels  to  the  gill-sacs,  one  passing  between  each  two  gill-sacs 
and  an  additional  one  to  the  front  will  of  the  front  sac  and  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  last.  The  blood  is  collected  from  the  walls  of 
the  gill-sacs  by  a  series  of  efferent  vessels  which  open  into  the  dorsal 
aorta.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  dorsal  aorta  retains  the  probably 
primitive  unpaired  condition,  excq)t  for  a  very  short  extent  at  its 
anterior  end,  where  it  is  split  so  as  to  form  two  short  aortic  roots. 

Venous  System. — The  main  venous  channels  are  like  those  in  other 
fishes,  though  their  connexion  with  the  heart  becomes  modified  in 
the  adult.  The  two  posterior  cardinals— with  their  continuations 
forwards,  the  anterior  cardinals — approach  the  median  plane  and 
undergo  fusion  in  the  region  01'  their  opening  into  the  two  ductus 
Cuvieri.  The  left  ductus  Cuvieri  then  atrophies  so  that  all  the  blood 
from  the  cardinals  reaches  the  heart  by  way  of  the  ^ginally  rigltf 
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dnctuaCuvieri.  It  is  this  right  ductus  Cuvicri  which  forms  the  dorsal 
part  of  what  is  usually  termed  the  sinus  veaosus.    The  inlerior 

Iugular  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  ventral  side  of  the 
lead  also  become  replaced  in  the  adult  by  a  median  unpaired  vein 
which  opens  posteriorly  into  the  sinus  venosus  by  What  probably 
repreaents  the  hinder  end  of  the  original  right  inferior  jugular.  It 
is  iaterestii^  to  note  that  in  Polyf>teruf,  one  of  the  Croesc^terygian 
ganoids,  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  asymmetrical  condition  of 
inferior  jugulars  and  ductus  Cnvieri. 

Ovipositum  of  Lamprey  (6). — The  lamprev  (dioosea  as  spawning 

K)un(l  a  part  of  the  stream  with  fairly  rapid  current  and  where  the 
ttom  is  composed  of  sand  with  scattered  stones.  By  means  of  the 
suctorial  mouth,  Btones  are  removed  from  more  or  leu  circular  area 
so  as  to  f<H-m  a  shallow  excavation.  The  mate  and  female  frequently 
worif  together  at  the  task  of  preparing  the  nest.  When  oviposition 
is  about  to  talK  place,  the  male  may  be  seen  to  suddenly  attach 
himself  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  head  of  the  female  which  holds 
on  to  one  of  the  stones  at  the  upper  marran  of  the  nest.  The  uro- 
genital opening  of  the  male,  mth  its  speaalty  prominent  papilla,  is 
approximated  to  that  of  the  female,  and  with  a  peculiar  quivering 
movement  the  eggs  and  sperms  are  emitted  synchronously^  amidst 
clouds  of  sand  stirred  up  by  the  movements  of  the  tail.  The  eggs 
fertilized  thus  at  the  moment  of  exit  are  very  sticky  from  their 
coating  of  albumen,  and  become  weighted  down  by  adherent  grains 

Dtvelopmenl. — The  development  of  the, lamprey  is  of  much 
morphological  importance  from  the  archaic  nature  of  the  creature 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  egg  is  comparatively  small  (about  t  mm. 
iadiameter),  so  thaC development  is  not  greatly  modiRed  by  a  lai^e 
maas  of  yolk,  it  has  been  worked  out  so  f^ronly  in  the  river  lamprey 
(7).  S^mentation  is  complete  and  unequal.  It,  as  well  as  the 
process  of  gastrulation,  a^ees  in  its  main  features  with  the  same 
phenomenon  in  Amia.  Dipuoans  and  Urodele  am^ibiaoe.  The 
blastopore  persists  as  the  anal  opening  of  the  adult.  The  mesoderm 
arises  in  a  manner  closely  comparable  with  that  which  occurs  in 
Amphiaxas,  the  chief  difference  oeing  that  the  mesoderm  segments 
are  solid  instead  of  hollow,  except  in  the  ancerior  head  region, 
where  they  are  true  hallow  enterocoelic  pouches.  The  rudiment  of 
the  central  nervous  system  has  the  form  of  a  solid  keel-like  ingrowth 
of  ectoderm  along  the  mid-dorsal  line,  which  onlyBecondarily  becomes 
holloTred  out-^just  as  happens  in  Teleostean  Gahes.  The  young 
lamprey,  after  completing  its  embryonic  development,  passes  three 
or  four  years,  in  fact  its  whole  life  up  to  the  time  of  sexual  maturity, 
in  a  prolonged  larval  condition  in  which  its  structure  shows  important 
differences  from  that  of  the  adult.  This  larval  stage  of  the  fresh- 
water lariiprey  of  Eunqie  was  long  supposed  to  be  a  separate  genus 
of  Cyclostomes  and  was  called  Ammocoetes.  The  Ammocoeles  lives 
in  the  mud  and  breathes  and  leeds  by  means  of  a  current  of  water 
produced  by  ciliary  action,  which  carries  Flagellates  and  other 
microscopic  organisms  in  through  the  mouth  opening.  Correlated 
with  this  mode  of  feeding  the  Ductal  cavity  is  witmnit  the  teeth 
so  characteristic  of  the  adult.  A  number  of  complicated  branched 
sensory  processes  grow  into  and  nearly  occlude  the  cavity,  forming 
a  kind  of  sieve  with  only  narrow  chinks  through  which  the  ingoing 
curr^it  passes.  The  water  passes  out  by  the  gill  openings,  which 
in  Ammocottes  open  direct  from  pharynx  to  exterior.  Certain 
arrangements  of  the  pharyngeal  wall  of  AmmocoaUs  ^ow  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  what  is  found  in  Amphioxus.  The  thyroid. 
which  in  the  adult  is  a  complicated  ductless  gland,  has  in  the  young 
Amnu/coelcs  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  groove  of  the  ventral  wall  01 
the  pharynx.  This  groove  is  lined  by  columnar  cells,  some  carrying 
diia,  others  beii^  stand ular  and  secreting  sticky  slime.  These  gland 
cdls  are  arrangeo  in  four  longitudinal  oands.  The  thyroid  is,  in 
fact,  in  this  stage  in  a  condition  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
endostyle  <rf  Amphioxui.  The  agreement  extends  Co  function  the 
secretbn,  forming  sticky  threacM  which  entangle  food  particles. 
Anteriorly  a  pair  of  peripharyngeal  bands  pass  dorsalwards,  one  on 
each  side,  to  bend  back  suprapharyngeal  barnis  which  are  continued 
to  the  hinder  end  of  the  pharynx.  Here  again  the  resemblance  to 
what  occurs  in  Amphioxtis  is  very  close. 

The  Ammoc«etes  possesses  a  functional  liver  with  bitednct,  while 
in  the  adult  river  lampiey  the  alimentary  canal  is  degenerate. 
It  has  no  arch  elements  on  its  notochord.  Its  eyes  are  sunk  beneath 
the  surface  and  nonfunctional,  and  they  retain  to  a  great  extent  an 
embryonic  character  (8).  There  is  a  rapid  process  of  metamorphosis 
from  the  larval  to  the  adult  condition,  the  details  of  which  are  by 
no  means  sufficiently  known,  After  the  metamorphosis  the  now 
mature  lamprey  accoraplishei  the  act  of  reproduction  and  then 
apparently  dies  almost  immtdiately.  The  development  of  the 
Myxinoids  is  much  leas  well  known  than  chat  of  the  lampreys.  As 
regards  Che  common  ha^sh  [Myxine  pulinosa),  we  are  indeed  still 
in  complete  ignorance  in  r^ard  to  its  developmental  history  in 
spite  of  persistent  efforts  to  obCaiD  embryological  material.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  the  breeding  period  the  hagfishes  retire  into 
some  particularly  inaccessible  habitat.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
however,  abundant  material  illustrating  the  developmental  history 
of  Bdetlostoma  (9)  has  been  obtainefl  off  the  Calift^nian  poast,  and 
this  when  fully  worked  out  will  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
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yolked  and  of  a  shortened-up  sausage  shape.  It  measures  ttbout 
32  mm.  by  S  mm.  Suirounding  the  egg  is  a  protective  capsule  of  a 
yellow  horny  appearance.  At  one  end  a  cap-like  portion  of  this 
forms  a  detachable  operculum,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  minute 
opening,  the  micropyie.  Each  end  of  the  capsule  is  prolonged  into 
a  group  of  stiff  processes  with  anchor-like  expansions  at  their  tip*. 
Sc^gmentation  is,  as  in  other  richly  yolked  e^^,  incomplete,  conSned 
to  the  germinal  disk  at  the  opercular  pole.  The  central  nervous 
system  in  BdeUostoma  develops  by  the  overarching  of  medullary 
folds,  not  out  of  a  solid  keel  as  is  the  case  with  the  lampreys. 

History  in  Tiatie. — The  softness  of  the  skeletal  tisanes  and  the 
absence  of  scales  in  Cycloelomata  provide  little  opportunity  for  the 
preservation  of  fossil  remains  of  this  group,  and  no  known  fossils 
can  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  Cyclostomata.  The  Devonian 
Palaeospondylus  gunni  has  been  regaroed  as  a  Cyckistome  by  some 
authors,  but  this  relationship  isat  the  least  doubtful.  Other  authors 
have  associated  the  Ostracoderms,  the  oldest  known  vmebrates, 
with  this  group. 
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CTCLOSTTLB  (Gr.  kOk>^,  a  circle,  and  ffrCXos,  a  column), 
a  term  used  in  architecture.  A  structure  composed  of  a  circular 
range  of  columns  whhout  a  core  is  cyclostylaj;  with  a  core  the 
range  would  be  peristyle.  This  is  the  species  oi  edifice  c^led 
by  Vitruvius  monopterd. 

CTGNUS  ("  The  Swan  "),  m  astronomy,  a  couBtellatJon  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eutkxns  (4tb  century  B.C.) 
and  Aratns  {316  ceatury  B.C.),  and  fabled  by  the  Greeks  to  b« 
the  swan  in  the  form  of  which  Zeus  seduced  Leda.  Ptolemy 
catalogued  19  stars,  Tycbo  Brabe  18,  and  Hevelius47.  In  this 
constellation  0  Cygni  is  a  fine  coloured  double  star,  cona'sting 
of  a  ydlow  star,  magnitude  3,  and  a  blue  star,  magnitude  5}. 
The  fine  double  star,  ft  Cygtti,  separated  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
in  1779,  has  magnitudes  4  and  5;  it  has  a  companion,  of  magni- 
tude 7i,  which,  however,  does  not  form  part  of  the  system. 
A  double  star,  61  Cygni,  of  magnitudes  5-3  and  59,  was  the  first 
star  whose  distance  was  determined;  its  parallax  is  o''39,  and 
it  is  therefore  the  nearest  star  in  the  northern  hemisphere  with 
the  exception  of  a  Centauri.  A  regular  variable,  x  Cygni,  has 
extreme  magnitudes  of  5  to  13-5,  and  its  period  is  406  days. 
Nova  Cygni  is  a  "  new  "  star  discovered  by  Johann  Schmidt 
in  1876.     There  is  also  an.  extended  nebula  in  the  constellation. 

CTUMDEH  (Gr.  idi\wBpoi,  from  xvUvSay,  to  roll).  A 
cylindrical  surface,  or  briefly  a  cylinder,  is  the  surface  traced 
out  by  a  line,  named  the  generatrix,  which  tnoves  parallel  to 
itself  and  always  passes  through  the  circumference  of  a  curve, 
named  the  directrix;  the  name  cylinder  is  also  given  to  the  soUd 
contained  between  such  a  surface  and  two  parallel  planes  which 
intersect  a  generatrix.  A  "  right  cylinder  "  is  the  solid  traced 
out  by  a  rectangle  whidi  revolves  about  one  of  its  sides,  or  the 
curved  sorface  of  this  solid;  the  surface  may  also  be  defined  as 
the  locus  of  a  line  which  passes  through  the  circumference  of  a 
rircie,  and  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tie  circle.  If 
the  moving  line  be  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  drcte, 
but  moves  parallel  to  itself,  and  always  passes  through  the 
drcumference,  it  traces  an  "  oblique  cylinder."  The  "  axis  " 
of  a  circular  cylinder  is  the  line  joining  the  centresof  two  circular 
sections;  it  is  the  line  through  the  centre  of  the  directrix  paralld 
to  the  generators.  The  characteristic  property  of  all  cylindrical 
surfaces  is  that  the  tangent  planesare  parallel  to  the  axis.  Th<y 
are  "  developable  "  surfaces,  i.e.  they  can  be  api^'ed  to  a  plane 
surface  without  crinkling  or  tearing  (see  Surface). 

Any  section  of  a  cylinder  which  contains  the  axis  is  termed 
a  "  principal  section  ";  in  the  case  of  the  solids  this  section  is 
a  rectan^e;  in  the  case  of  the  surfaces,  two  parallel  straight  lines. 
A  section  of  the  right  cylinder  parallel  to  the  base  is  obviondy 
a  circle;  any  other  ^ectiMi,  excepting  those  Kmlted^  I 
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generators,  is  an  ellipse.  This  last  propositioti  may  be  stated  in 
the  form: — "The  orthogonal  projection  of  a  circle  is  an  ellipse  "; 
and  it  permits  the  ready  deduction  of  many  properties  of  the 
ellipse  from  the  circle.  The  section  of  an  oblique  cylinder  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  principal  section,  and  indined  to  the 
axis  at  the  same  angle  as  the  base,  is  named  the  "  subcontrary 
section,"  and  is  always  a  circle;  any  other  section  is  an  ellipse. 

The  mensuration  of  the  cylinder  was  worked  out  by  Archi- 
medes, who  showed  that  the  volume  of  any  cylinder  was  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  base  into  the  height  of  the  solid, 
and  that  the  area  of  the  curved  surface  was  equal  to  that  of  a 
rectangle  having  its  sides  equal  to  tlie  circumference  of  the  base, 
and  to  the  height  of  the  solid.  If  the  base  be  a  drcle  of  radius 
r,  and  the  height  A,  the  volume  is  rt^h  and  the  area  of  the  curved 
surface  MrrA,  Archimedes  also  deduced  relations  between  the 
sphere  (9-0.)  and  cone  (q.v.)  and  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

The  name  "  cylindroid  "  has  been  given  to  two  different 
surfaces.  Thus  it  is  a  cylinder  having  equal  and  parallel  elliptical 
bases;  i.e.  the  surface  traced  out  by  an  ellipse  moving  parallel 
to  itself  so  that  every  point  passes  along  a  straight  line,  or  by  a 
line  moving  parallel  to  itself  and  always  passing  through  the 
clrounference  of  a  fixed  ellipse.  The  name  was  also  given  by 
Arthur  Cayley  to  the  conoidal  cubic  surface  which  has  for  its 
equation  a{i'-|-y*)  =  2iwry;  every  point  on  this  surface  lies  on 
the  line  given  by  the  intersection  of  the  planes  y—x  tan  B, 
x=m  sin  38,  for  by  eliminating  tf  we  obtain  the  equation  to  the 
surface. 

CYLLBHB  (mod.  Ziria),  a  mountain  in  Greece,  in  the  N.E. 
of  Arcadia  (7789  ft.).  It  was  specially  sacred  to  Hermes,  who 
was  born  in  a  cave  on  the  mountain,  and  had  a  temple  and  an 
ancient  statue  on  its  summit.  The  name  Cyllene  belongs  also 
to  an  aiKient  port  town  in  Elis,  and,  owing  to  doubtful  identifica- 
tion with  this,  to  a  modem  port  at  Glarentza,  and  also  to  some 
mineral  baths  a  httle  to  the  south  of  it. 

CTHA  (Gr.  KO)ia,  wave),  in  architecture,  a  moulding  of  double 
curvature,  concave  at  one  end,  convex  at  the  other.  When  the 
c6ncave  part  is  uppermost,  it  is  called  a  cyma  recta;  but  if  the 
convei  portion  is  at  the  top,  it  is  called  a  cyma  rewrta.  When 
the  Clowning  moulding  of  an  »Uablatur«  is  of  the  cyma  form, 
it  is  called  a  "  cymatium." 

CTMBAU  (Fr.  cymbala;  Ger.  Becken;  Ital.  piaUi  or  ctaeUi), 
a  modem  instrument  of  percuasi(m  of  indefinite  musical  pitch, 
whereas  the  small  ancient  cup-shaped  cymbals  sounded  a  definite 
note.  Cymbals  consist  of  two  thin  round  plates  of  an  alloy  con- 
taining 8  parts  of  copper  to  two  of  tin,  each  having  a  handle- 
strap  set  in  the  little  knob  surmounting  the  centre  of  the  plate. 
The  sound  is  obtained  not  by  rlAnhing  them  against  each  other, 
but  by  rubbing  their  edges  together  by  a  sliding  movement. 
Sometimes  a  weird  effect  is  obtained  by  suspending  one  of  the 
cymbals  by  the  strap  and  letting  a  drummer  execute  a  roll  upon 
it  as. it  swings;  01  by  holding  a  cymbal  in  the  left  hand  and 
striking  it  with  the  soft  stick  of  the  bass  drum,  which  produces 
a  sound  akin  to  that  of  the  tam-tam.  All  gradations  of  piano- 
and  forU  can  be  obtiuned  on  the  cymbals.  The  composer 
indicates  his  intention  of  letting,  the  cymbals  vibrate  by  "  Let 
them  vibrate,"  and  the  contrary  effect  by  "  Damp  the  sound." 
To  stop  the  vibrations  the  performer  presses  the  cymbals  against 
hi^  chest,  as  soon  as  he  has  played  a  note.  The  duration  of  the 
vibratioa  is  indicated  by  the  valua  of  the  oote  placed  upon  the 
atafi;  the  name  signifies  nothing,  since  the  pildi  of- the  cymbals 
is  indefinite.  The  instrument  is  played  from  the  game  part  of 
the  score  as  the  bass  drum,  unless  otherwise  indicated  by  jenia 
piaUi,  or  piatU  soli  if  the  bass  drum  ia  to  traiain  silent.  Although 
cymtraJs  are  not  often  required  they  form  part  of  every  orchestra; 
their  chief  use  is  for  marking  the  rhythm  and  for  producing 
weird,  fantastic  effects  or  adding  military  colour,  and  their 
shrill  notes  bold  their  own  against  a  full  orchestra  playing 
forlissiwio.  Cymbals  are  spedally  suited  for  suggesting  frenzy, 
fury  or  bacchanalian  revels,  as  in  the  Venus  music  in  Wagner's 
Tannhauser  and  Grieg's  Peer  GyiU  suite.  Damping  gives 
a  suggestion  of  impending  evil  or  tragedy.  The  timbre  of  the 
ancient  cymbals  is  entireiy  flifferenti  more  like  that  of  small 


hand-bells  or  of  the  notes  of  the  keyed  harmonica.  They  are 
not  struck  full  against  each  other,  but  by  one  of  their  edges, 
and  the  note  given  out  by  them  is  higher  in  proportion  as  they 
are  thicker  and  smaller.  Berlioz  in  Romeo  and  Jvtiet  scored 
for  two  pairs  of  cymbals,  modelled  on  some  ancient  Pompeian 
instruments  no  larger  than  the  hand  (some  are  no  larger  than 

a  crown  piece),  and  tuned  to^ 

The  origin  of  the  cymbals  must  be  referred  to  prehistonc  times. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  cymbals  closely  resembled  our  own.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  two  pairs,  sf  in.  indiameto-.oneof  whkh 
was  found  in  the  coffin  of  the  mummy  of  AnkhhapS,  a  sacred 
musician;  they  are  shown  in  the  same  case  as  the  mummy,  and 
have  been  reproduced  by  Carl  Eneel.'  Those  used  by  the  AMyriana 
were  both  plate-  and  cup-shaped.  The  Greek  cymbals  w««  cup- 
or  bell-shaped,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  fauna  and  satyrs 
innumerable  in  sculptures  and  on  painted  vases.  The  word  cym^l 
is  derived  from  d/fifft  (I.at.  cymbd),  a  hollow  veaael,  and  rb)i0a\u~ 
small  cymbals.  During  the  middle  ages  the  word  cymbal  was 
applied  to  the  Glockenspiel,  or  peal  of  small  bells,  and  later  to  the 
dulcimer,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  clear  bell-like  tone  produced  by 
the  hammers  striking  the  wire  strings.  After  the  introduction  or 
invention  of  the  keyed  dulcimer  or  clavictx^,  and  of  the  sranet, 
the  word  clavicymbal  was  used  in  the  Romance  languages  to  denote 
the  variettes  of  spinet  and  harpsichord.  Ancient  cymb^  are  among 
the  instruments  played  by  King  David  and  his  muMcians  in  the  9th- 


CTHBQILS  (d.  643),  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  succeeded  his 
uncle  King  Ceolwulf  in  611.  With  his  son  Cwichelm  (d.  636), 
he  defeated  the  advancing  Britons  at  Bampton  in  Oxfordshire 
in  6r4,  and  Cwichelm  sought  to  arrest  the  growing  power  of 
the  Northumbrian  king  Eadwine  by  procuring  his  assassination; 
the  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  in  626  the  West  Saxons  were 
defeated  in  battle  and  forced  to  own  Eadwine's  supremacy, 
Cynegils'  next  struggle  was  with  Penda  of  Merda,  and  here 
again  he  was  worsted,  the  battle  being  fought  in  £38  at  Ciren- 
cester, and  was  probably  compelled  to  surrender  part  of  his 
kingdom  to  Merda.  Cynegils  was  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  preaching  of  Birinus,  and  was  baptized  in  635  at 
Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  founded  a  bishopric.  He 
was  succeeded  as  king  by  his  son  Cenwalh. 

CTHEWDLF  (d.  785},  king  of  Wessex,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  757  on  the  deposition  of  Sigeberht.  He  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Welsh.  In  779  Offa  of  Mercia  defeated  him  and 
took  Bensington.  In  785  he  was  surprised  and  killed,  with  all 
his  thegns  present,  at  Marten,  Wilts  (Merantune),  by  Cyne- 
heard,  brother  of  the  deposed  Sigeberht. 

See  Earle  and  Plummer's  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
755,  779  (Oxford,  1892). 

CTHEWDLF,  the  only  Old-English  vernacular  poet,  known 
by  name,  of  whom  any  undisputed  writings  are  extant.  He  is 
the  author  of  four  poems  preserved  in  two  MSS.,  the  Exeter 
Book  and  the  Vercelii  Book,  both  of  the  early  irth  century.. 
An  epilogue  to  each  poem  contains  the  runic  characters  answering 
to  the  letters  c,  y,  n  (e\w,  w,  I,  f.  The  runes  are  to  be  read  as  the 
words  that  served  as  their  names;  these  words  enter  into  the 
metre  of  the  verse,  and  (except  in  one  poem)  are  significant  in 
their  context.  The  poems  thus  signed  are  the  following,  (i)  \ 
meditation  on  The  Ascension,  which  stands  in  the  Exeter  Book 
between  two  similar  poems  on  the  Incarnation  and  the  Last, 
Judgment.  TTie  three  are  commonly  known  as  Cynewuifs 
Christ,  but  the  runic  signature  attests  only  the  second,  (i)  A 
version  of  the  legend  of  the  martyr  St  Juliana,  also  in  the 
Exeter  Book.  (3)  Elene,  in  the  Vtrcdli  Book,  on  the  story  of 
the  empress  Hdena  and  the  "  Invention  of  the  Cross."  (4)  A 
short  poem  on  The  Fates  of  Ike  Afostles,  in  the  same  MS.  The 
page  containing  the  signature  to  this  poem  was  first  discovered 
by  Professor  A.  S.Napier  in  1888,  so  that  the  piece  is  not  induded 
in  earlier  enumerations  of  the  poet's  signed  works. 

In  Juliana  and  Biene  the  name  is  spelt  Cynewulf;  in  The 

Ascension  the  form  is  Cynwulf.     In  The  Pates  of  (he  Aposltes 

the  page  is  defaced,  but  the  Et>«ll>ng  Cynwulf  is  almost  certain. 

'  The  Musk  of  ihfi  Mast  ineienl  Nations,  fig.  75r*.  "7.      .    . 
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lie  ftbaeiace  of  the  £  inThit  Ascension  can  bardl^  be  due  to  a 
sctibal  amiaaion,  for  the  name  of  this  letter  (meaning  "  beiw  ") 
#t>uld  not  suit  the  context;  this  was  perhaps  the  moUve  tor 
the  choice  of  the  shorter  form.  The  arthogra[Jiy  (authenticated 
as  the  poet's  own  by  the  nature  of  his  device)  has  chroixJogJcal 
ai^ficance.  If  the  poeins  had  been  written  before  740,  the 
spelling  would  almost  certainly  have  been  Cyniwulf.  If  it  were 
safe  to  judge  ffom  (he  scanty  estant  evidence,  we  flhould  con- 
clude tlut  the  form  Cynwulf  came  in  about  Soo;  and  ptesumably 
the  poet'  would  not  vary  his  accustomed  signature  until  the  new 
form  had  become  common.  In  Bene  Cynewulf^>eaka  of  himself 
as  an  old  man;  and  the  presence  of  the  runic  signature  in  the 
four  works  suggests  that  tbeyare  not  far  apart  in  ciate.  Hiey 
may  therefore  be  referred  provisionally  to  the  begiiming  of  the 
gib  century,  any  lower  date  being  for  linguistic  and  metrical 
reasons  improbable. 

The  MSS.  of  the  poems  are  hi  the  West^SaMn  dialect,  with 
occasionat  peculiarities  that  indicate  transcription  from  North* 
umbrian  «r  Mercian.  Professor  E,  Sievars's  arguments  for 
a  Northumbrian  original  have  coo^derahk  weight;  for  the 
Mercian  theory  no  linguistic  arguments  have  been  adduced, 
but  it  has  been  advocated  on  grounds  of  historical  probability 
which  seem  to  be  of  little  value. 

CynewulTs  imquestioned  poems  show  that  he  was  a  scholar, 
familiar  with  Latin  and  with  religious  literature,  and  they 
dlsi^y  mudi  metrical  skill  and  felicity  in  the  nae  of  traditional 
poetic  language;  but  of  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry  they  give 
little  evidence.  There  are  pleasing  passages  in  Elcne,  but  the 
clumsy  and  tasteless  narration  of  the  Latin  original  is  ^tfafulty 
reproduced,  and  the  added  descriptions  of  battles  and  voyages 
are  strings  of  conventional  phrases,  with  no  real  imagination. 
In  The  Ascension  the  genuine  religious  fervour  imparts  a  higher 
tone  to  the  poetry;  the  piece  has  real  but  not  extraordinary 
merit.  'Oi  the  other  two  poems  no  critic  has  much  to  say  in 
praise.  If  Cynewulf  is  to  be  allowed  high  poetic  ranlc,  it  must 
be  on  the  ground  of  his  authorship  of  other  worits  than  those 
which  he  has  signed.  At  one  time  or  other  neariy  the  whole 
body  of  extant  Old  English  poetry  (including  Beowulf)  has  been 
conjecturally  assigned  to  him.  Some  of  the  attributed  works 
ahOw  many  striking  rraemblances  in  style  and  diction  to  his 
authentic  writings.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  how  far  the  similarities  m^y  be  due  to  imitation  or  to 
the  following  of  a  common  tradition. 

Until  recently,  it  was  commonly  thought  that  Cynewulf's 
authorship  of  the  Riddles  (q.v.)  in  the  Exeter  Book  was  beyond 
dispute.  The  monodramatic  lyric  Wulfand  Eadwacer,  imagined 
to  be  the  'first  of  these  Riddles,  was  in  1857  interpreted  by 
Heinrich  Leo  as  a  charade  on  the  name  Cynewulf.  This  absurd 
fancy  was  for  about  thirty  years  generally  accepted  as  a  fttcl, 
but  is  now  abandoned.  Some  of  the  Riddles  have  been  shown 
by  Professor  E.  Sievers  to  be  rfder  than  CynewidTs  time;  that 
he  may  h^ve  written  some  of  the  rest  remains  a  bare  possibility. 
!<Tbe  sinUlaiity  of  tone  in  the  three  poems  known  as  the  Christ 
aftocds  swne  presumption  of  common  authorship,  which  the 
cointeV  arguments  that  have  been  urged  seem  insufficient  to 
setiiside.  Both  ThelnearTialion  and  The  Last  Judgment  contain 
mfiiiy  passages  o£  remarliable  power  and  beauty.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  author  regarded  the  three  as  forming  one  work.  The 
Christ  is  followed  in  the  MS.  by  two  poems  on  Saint  GutMac, 
the  second  of  whi<;h  la  generally,  and  with  much  probability, 
assigned  to  Cynewulf.  The  first  Guthlac  poem  b  almost  univer- 
sally believed  to  be  by  another  hand.  CynewuH's  celebmtion 
ef  a. midland  saint  is  the  strongest  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  urged  against  his  Nortiiumbrian  origin;  but  this  considera- 
tion is  insufficient  to  outweigh  the  probability  derived  from  the 
linguistic  evidence. 

Cynewulf's  reputation  can  gain  little  by  the  attribution  to 
hiin  of  GtilMae,  which  is  far  inferior  even  to  JnKOwt.  Very 
different  would  be  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  his  mudi 
disputed  claim  to  Andreas,  a  picturesque  verslMi  of  the  legend 
of  the  Apostle  Andrew.  The  poem  abounds  to  an  astonishing 
^tent  in  "  Cyne^v^ilfian  "  phrases,  but  it  ii  contended  that  these 


are  due  to  inxiutjon.  If  tbeatitfaor  of  Andreas  imitated  Sene 
and  JuUana,  he  bettered  bishiodel.  The  questimi  whetiier 
Cynewulf  may  not  have  been  tkc  -fmitator  has  apparently  never 
been  discussed.  The  poem  (so  far  agreeing  with'  7'JIk  Faiet  of 
Hie  AposHes)  copies  the  style  of  the  old  heroic  poetry. 

Cynewulf's  autborship  has  been  assMted  by  BOtne  schdarS  for 
Tie  Dream  of  the  Rood,  tile  noblest  example  of  OW  English 
religious  poetry.  But  an  extract  from  this  poem  is  <»Tved  on  the 
Rathwell  Cross;  and,  notwithstanding  the  argumdnts  of  Fi^: 
A.  S.  Cook,  the  iangiues  of  the  inscription  seems  too  early  for 
Cynewulf's  date.  The  similarities  beCween  the  Dream  and  EUne 
are  therefore  probably  due  to  Cynewulf's  aoquaiotance  with  the 
older  poem. 

The  only  remaining  attribution  that  deserves  notice  is  that 
<rf  the  Pkoemx.  The  author  of  this  fine  poem  was,  like  CynewuK, 
a  scJMlitf,  and  uses  many  of  his  torat  oi  expr^rion,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  greater  genius  than  is  shicam  in  Cynewulf's  signed 
compositions. 

Professor  M.  Trautmann,  following  J,  Gifmm  and  F,  Dietrich, 
would  identify  the  poet  with  Cynewulf,  bishop  of  LintUsfame, 
who  died  in  783.  I^  speculation  conflicts  with  the  chronology 
suggested  in  this  article,  and  Is  destitute  of  evidence.  Cynewulf 
was  indeed  probably  a  Northumbrian  churchman,  but  it  Is 
unlikely  that  there  were  not  many  Northumbrian  churchmen 
bearing  this  common  name;  and  as  the  bishop  is  not  recorded 
to  have  written  anything,  the  identification  is  at  best  an  on- 
supported  possibility.  Professor  A.  S.  Cook  has' suggested  that 
our  Cynewulf  may  have  been  die  "  Cynulf,"  priest  of  Dunwich, 
whose  name  is  among  those  appended  to  a  decree  of  lite  council 
of  Clofesbo  in  803,  and  of  whom  nothing  else  Is  knows.  This 
conjecture  suits  the  prob^e  date  of  Cynewulf,  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  in  its  favour. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  CynewSU;  aee  R.  Walker, 
Gr^ndriss  dtr  antdsichsischen  JJatratia  (1665).  Refecences  m  the 
moat  important  later  discUB^one  will  be  found  in.  M.  Trautmaan. 
Kynewulf,  der  Bischof  und  Dichler  C1898),  and  the  mtroductionB  ana 
notes  to  the  editions  of  Cynrurulfs  Christ,  by  I.  GoUancz  (1892J  and 
A.  S.  Cook  {1900).  For  the  ailments  for  Cynewulf's  authorahrp  of 
Andfe»s,aee¥.RniiiboTat,  Atutreasvitd  Cynewulf  {liis).  (H;fiK.) 

CTXIM,  asmall  but  hifluential  sdioolof  anderrt  philosophers. 
Their  name  is  variously  derived  from  the  building  in  Athens' 
caMed  Cynoearges,  the  earliest  home  of  the  school,  and  from  the 
Greek  word  for  a  dog  ddxav),  in  contemptuous  allusion  to  the 
uncouth  and  aggressive  manners  adopted  by  the  members  of 
the  school.  Whichever  c^  these  ex[danations  is  correct,  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  Cynics  agreed  in  taking  a  dog  as  their  common 
badge  or  symbol  (see  DtOGEHBs).  From  a  popular  c<«ception 
of  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  School  comes  the  modem 
sense  of  "  cynic,"  implying  a  sneering  disposition  to  disbelieve 
in  the  goodnMS  of  human  motives  and  a  contemptuous  feeling 
of  superiority. 

As  regards  the  members  of  the  school,  the  separate  articled 
on  An'hbthekes,  Ckatkb,  Diogenes  and  DsuEtieros  contain 
all  biographical  information.  We  are  here  concetned  only  to 
examine  the  general  principles  of  the  school  in  its  internal  and 
external  relations  as  forming  a  definite  philosophic  unit.  ITie 
importance  of  these  principles  lies  not  only  in  their  intrinsic 
value  as  an  ethical  system,  but  also  In  the  fact  that  they  form 
the Unk  between  Socrates  and  the  Stoics,  betweeHtheesseritially 
Greek  philosophy  of  the  4th century  b.c.  and  a  system  (rf  thought 
which  has  exercised  a'profound  and  far-reacldng  influent^  c»i 
medieval  and  modern  ethics.  From  the  time  of  Socrates  in 
unbroken  succession  up  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  tbe  schotJ 
was  represented  by  men  flf  strong  individtiallty,  Tlie  leading 
eariier  Cynics  were  Antisthenes,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  Crates  of 
Thebes,  and-Zeno;  in  the  later  Roman  period,  the  chief  na^. 
are  Demetrius  (the  friend  of  Seneca),  Oeonmaus  and  I!>anotiat. 
fdl  theae  men  adhered  Bteadf asUy  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Antisthenes. 

Antisthenes  was  a  pupil  Of  Sociated,  from  whom' lie  imbibed 

the  fundamental  ethical  precept   that  virtue,  not   [Measure;  is 

the  end  of  existeQCCL    He  was',  th^efore;  in  the  forefront  of  that 

intellectual  revolatioD  in  the  course  of  which:  meculation  o 
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to  move  io  the  realms  of  the  pbyacal^and  fociued  itaelf  upon 
human  reason  in  its  application  to  the  practical  conduct  of  life. 
"Virtue,"  says  Socrates,  "is  knowledge":  in  the  ultimate 
harmony  of  morality  with  reason  is  to  be  found  the  only  true 
existence  of  man.  Antistfaenes  adopted  this  principle  in  its 
most  literal  sense,  and  proceeded  to  explain  "  knowledge  "  in 
the  naiTowest  tenns  of  practical  action  and  decision,  excluding 
from  the  conception  everything  except  the  problem  of  individual 
will  realizing  itself  in  the  sphere  of  ordinary  existence.  Just 
as  in  logic  the  inevitaUe  result  was  the  purest  nominalism,  so  in 
ethics  he  was  driven  to  individualism,  to  the  denial  of  social 
and  national  relations,  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific  study  and 
of  almost  all  that  the  Greeks  understood  by  education.  This 
individualism  he  and  his  followers  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
The  ordinary  pleasures  of  life  were  for  them  not  merely  negligible 
but  positively  harmful  inasmuch  as  they  interrupted  the  (^ra- 
tion of  the  will.  Wealth,  popularity  and  power  tend  to  dethrone 
the  authority  of  reason  and  to  pervert  the  soul  from  the  natural 
to  the  artificial.  Man  exists  for  and  in  himself  alone;  his  highest 
end  is  self-knowledge  and  self-realization  in  conformity  with  the 
dictates  of  bis  reason,  apart  altogether  from  the  state  and 
society.  For  this  end,  disrepute  and  poverty  are  advantageous, 
in  so  far  as  they  drive  back  the  man  upon  himself,  increasing 
his  self-contrdi  and  purifying  his  intellect  from  the  dross  of  the 
external.  The  good  man  {i.e.  the  wise  man)  wants  nothing: 
like  the  gods,  he  is  aitrapdit  (self-sufficing);  "let  men  gain 
wisdom — or  buy  a  lope  ";  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  not  of  a 
particular  country  (cf .  Dio^oes  Lafirtius  vi.  1 1   iiiin}v  n  ipO^y 

It  is  not  suiprising  that  the  pioneers  <^  such  a  system  were 
mtidzed  and  ridiculed  by  their  fellows,  and  this  by  no  means 
unjustly.  We  learn  that  Diogenes  and  Crates  sought  to 
force  their  principles  upon  their  fellows  in  an  obtrusive, 
tactless  manner.  The  very  essence  of  their  philosophy  was  the 
negation  of  the  graces  of  social  courtesy;  it  was  impossible  to 
"  return  to  nature  "  in  the  midst  of  a  sodety  clothed  in  the 
accumulated  artificiality  of  evolved  convention  without  shocking 
the  ingrained  sensibilities  of  its  members.  Nor  is  it  unjust  to 
infer  that  the  sense  of  opposition  provoked  some  of  the  Cynics 
to  an  overweening  display  of  superiority.  At  thp  same  time, 
it  is  absurd  to  regard  the  eccentricities  of  a  few  as  the  character- 
istics of  the  schoc^  still  more  as  a  condonnation  of  the  views 
which  they  held. 

In  logic  Antuthenes  was  troubled  by  the  problem  of  the  One 
and  the  Many.  A  nominalist  to  the  core,  he  held  that  definition 
and  predication  are  either  false  or  tautological.  Ideas  do  not 
exist  save  for  the  consciousneSB  which  thinks  them.  "  A  horse," 
said  Antisthenes,  "I  can  see,  but  horsehood  I  cannot  see" 
Definition  is  merely  a  circuitous  method  of  stating  an  identity: 
"  a  tree  is  a  vegetable  growth  "  is  logically  no  more  than  "  a 
tree  is  a  tree." 

Cynicism  ^peais  to  have  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  Rome 
in  the  ist  and  snd  centuries  a.d.  Demetrius  (g.v.)  and  Demonax 
are  highly  eulogized  l^^  Seneca  and  Lucian  respectively.  It 
b  [^obabie  that  these  later  Cynics  adapted  themselves  somewhat 
to  the  times  in  viddi  they  lived  and  avoided  the  crude  extrava- 
gance of  Diogenes  and  otli^ts.  But  they  undoubtedly  maintained 
the  spirit  of  Antisthenes  unimpaired  and  held  an  honourable 
place  in  Roman  thought.  This  very  popularity  had  the  effect 
of  attracting  into  their  ranks  charlatans  of  the  worst  type. 
So  that  in  Rome  also  Cynidsm  was  partly  the  butt  of  the  satirist 
and  partly  the  ideal  of  the  thinker. 

Disregarding  all  the  accidental  excrescences  of  the  doctrine, 
Cynicism  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  development 
and  as  a  real  asset  in  the  sum  of  ethical  speculation.  With  all 
its  defective  psychology,  its  barren  logic,  its  immature  technique, 
it  emphasized  two  great  and  necessary  truths,  firstly,  the  absolute 
responsibility  of  the  individual  as  the  moral  unit,  and,  secondly, 
the  autocracy  ei  the  will.  These  two  principles  are  sufficient 
ground  for  our  gratitude  to  these  "  athletes  of  righteousness  " 
(as  Epictetus  calls  them).  Furthermore  they  are  profoundly 
■  See  Ionian  School  of  PniuisaPBY. 


important  as  the  precursors  of  Stoicism.  The  doseoeis  of  the 
connexion  is  illustrated  by  Juvenal's  epigram  that  a  Cynic 
differed  from  a  Stoic  only  by  his  cloak.  Zeno  was  a  pu{^  of 
Crates,  from  whom  he  learned  the  mwal  worth  of  self-control 
and  indifference  to  sensual  indulgence  (see  Sicacs). 

Finally  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  two  flaws  in  the  Cynic 
philosoi^y.  In  the  first  place,  the  content  of  the  word  "  know- 
ledge "  is  never  properly  developed.  "  Virtue  is  knowledge  "; 
knowledge  of  what?  and  how  is  that  knowledge  related  to  the 
will?  These  questions  were  never  properly  answered  by  them. 
Secondly  they  fell  into  the  natural  error  of  emphasising  the  purdy 
animal  side  of  the  "  nature,"  which  was  their  ethical  criterion. 
Avoiding  the  artificial  restraints  of  civilization,  they  were  prone 
to  fall  back  into  animalism  pure  and  simple.  Many  of  them 
upheld  the  principle  of  community  of  wives  (see  Diogenes 
Laertius  vi.  11);  some  of  them  are  said  to  have  outraged  the 
dictates  of  puUic  decency.  It  was  left  to  the  Stoics  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  assign  to  the  words  "  knowledge  " 
and  "  nature  "  a  saner  and  more  comprehensive  meaning. 

For  relation  of  Cynicism  to  contemporary  thought,  compare 
CvKEMAics,  Mecaxun  SCHOOL.    See  aUo  Asceticisu. 

See  F.  W.  Mullach,  FracmeiUa  philosopkorvM  Graeatntm  (Paris, 
1867),  ii.  a6r-i38;  H.  Ritter  and  L,  Preller,  Hut.  pkil.  Crate,  et 
Rom.  ch.  v.;  histories  of  ancient  philosophy,  and  specially  Ed. 
Zeller,  Socrates  and  the  Socraiic  Schools,  Eng.  trans.,  O.  J.  Reichel 
(i86«,  and  ed.  1877);  Th.  Gompera,  Greek  TkmJxri,  Eng.  tiano., 
vol.  ii.,  G.  G.  Berry  (1905) ;  E.  Caird,  EvoiiUitm  of  Tkwtogy  in  tile 
Greek  PhUosopkers  {1904),  li.  44  aeq.,  55  seq.,  62  seq, ;  arts.  STOICS 
and  Socrates. 

CTNOSDBE  (Lat.  cynosura,  Gr.  Kuvdaovpa,  from  Kwia, 
genitive  of  idxav,  a  dog,  and  oi/p&,  tail),  ihe  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  constellation  of  the  Little  Bear,  Ursa 
Minor;  the  word  is  applied  in  English  to  the  pole-star  which 
appears  in  that  constellation,  and  hence  to  something  bright 
which,  like  a  "  guiding-star,"  draws  ail  attention  to  it,  as  in 
Milton's  "  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes." 

CYPERACEAB,  in  botany,  a  natural  order  of  the  monocotyle- 
donous  group  of  seed-bearing  plants.  They  are  grass-like  herbs, 
sometimes  annual,  but  more  often  persist  by  means  of  an  under- 
ground stem  from  which  spring  erect  sohtary  or  clustered, 
generally  three-sided  aerial  stems,  with  leaves  in  three  rows. 
The  minute  flowers  are  arranged 
in  spikelets  somewhat  as  in 
grasses,  and  these  again  in  larger 
spike-like  or  panided  infior- 
escences.  The  flower  has  in  rare 
cases  a  perianth  of  six  scale-like 
leaves  arranged  in  two  whorls, 
and  thus  conforming  to  the  com- 
rnon  monocotyledonous  type  of 
flower.  Generally  the  perianth  is 
represented  by  hairs,  bristles  or 
similar  developments,  often  in- 
definite in  number;  in  the  two 
largest  genera,  CyPerus,  (fig.  i) 
and  Carex  (fig.  3),  the  flowers 
are  naked.  In  a  few  cases  two 
whorb  of  stamens  are  present, 
with  three  members  in  each,  but 
generally  only  three  are  present; 
the  pbtil  consists  of  three  or  two 
carpeb,  united  to  form  an  ovary 
bearing  a  corresponding  number 


Fig.  I, 


-Partial  inflorescence 


ovule.  The  flowers,  which  are  same;  3,  flower, 
often  unisexual,  are  wind-pollin- 
ated. The  fruit  b  one-seeded,  with  a  tough,  leathery  or  hard  wall. 
There  are  nearly  70  genera  containing  about  3P00  spedes  and 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  earth,  chiefly  as  marsh-plants. 
In  the  arctic  zone  they  form  10%  of  the  flora;  they  will  flourish  in 
soib  rich  In  humus  wluch  are  too  add  to  support  grasses.  The  large 
genus  CyPerus  contains  about  400  spedes,  chiefly  in  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  earth;  C.  Papyrus  b  the  Egyptian  Papyrus.    Cortx, 
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the  largest  genus  of  the  order,  the  sedges,  is  widely  distributed  id  | 
the  temperate,  alpine  and  arctic  regtons  of  botii  hemispheres,  | 
and  is  represented  by  60  species  in  Britain.  Carex  armaria, 
the  sea-bent,  grows  on  sand-dunes  and  helps  to  bind  the  sand  I 


of  Carex;  3,  female 


with  its  long  cord'like  undergroiud  stem  which  branches 
widely.  Sdrpua  iacttstrit  (fig.  3,  i)  the  true  bulrush,  occurs 
in  lakes,  ditches  sjid  marshes;  it  has  a  spongy,  green, 
cylindrical  stem,  reselling  newdy  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  I  to  S  ft.  high,  which  is  usually  leafless  with  a  terminal 
branched   inflorescence.    Erwpkorum   (fig.   3),   cotton  grass, 


Male  flower 


Fig. 


is  represented  in  Britain  by  several  species  in  boggy  land;  tbey 
are  small  tufted  herbs  with  cottony  heads  due  to  the  numerous 
hair-like  bristles  which  take  the  place  of  the  pedtuith  and  become 
much  elongated  in  the  fruiting  stage. 

CY-FRSB  (A.-Fr.  for  "  so  near  "),  in  English  law,  a  principle 
adopted  by  the  court  of  chancery  in  dealing  with  trusts  for 
charitable  purimses.     When  the  charitable  purpose  intended  by  a 


testator  cannot  be  carried  into  eflect,  the  court  will  Itpfiy  th« 
funds  to  some  other  purpose,  as  near  the  original  as  possible 
(whence  the  name).  For  instance,  a  testator  having  left  a  fund 
to  be  divided  into  four  parta — one-fourth  to  be  used  for  "  the 
redemption  of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  and 
Barbary,"  and  the  other  three-fourths  fpf 

f  various  local  charities— it  was  fouiud  that 
there  were  no  British  slaves  in  Turkey  or 
Baibaty,  and  as  to  that  part  of  the  gift 
therefore  the  testator's  purpose  failed.  In- 
stead  of  allowiQg  the  portion  of  the  fund 
devoted  to  this  impossible  purpose  to  lapse 
to  the  next  of  kin,  the  court  devoted  it  to 
the  purposes  specified  for  the  rest  of  the 
estate.  This  doctrine  is  only  applied  where 
"  a  general  intention  of  charity  is  manifest " 
in  the  wiU,  and  not  where  one  particular 
object  only  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
testator.  Thus,  a  testator  having  left  money 
to  be  applied  in  building  a  church  in  a  par- 
ticular palish,  and  that  having  been  found  to 
be  iiiqx>ssible,  the  fund  will  not  be  applied 
cy-firis,  but  will  go  to  the  next  of  kin. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  charitable  trusft 
have  became  more  frequent  as  the  wealth 
of  the  country  has  progressed,  and  are  regarded  with  in- 
creasing  favour  by  the  courts.  The  cy-pris  doctrine  has 
been  either  expre^y  01  virtually  applied  to  uphold  them 
in  several  <rf  the  states,  and  in  some  there  has  been  k^isla-; 
tion  in  the  same  direction.  In  others  the  doctrine  has  been 
repudiated,  e.g.  in  Michigan,  Tennessee,  Indiana  and  Virginia. 
For  many  years  the  New  York  courts  held  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  in  force  there,  but  in  1893  the  legislature  repealed  the 
provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  on  which  these  decisions  rested 
and  restored  the  andent  law.  Statutes  passed  in  Pennsylvania 
have  established  the  doctrine  there,  and  dissolved  any  doubt  as  to 
its  being  in  force  in  that  state. 

CYPRBSS  (CMpresius),  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fifteen  species 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Cupressineae,  natural  order  ConiferaCi 
represented  by  evergreen  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs  indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Europe,  western  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  China, 
Japan,  north-western  and  north-eastern  America,  California 
and  Mexico.  The  leaves  of  the  cypresses  are  scale-like,  over- 
lapping and  generally  in  four  rows;  the  female  catkins  are  rounds 
i^,  and  fewer  than  the  male;  the  cooes  consist  of  from  six  to 
ten  peltate  woody  scales,  whidi  end  in  a  curved  point,  and  open 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  winged. 
All  the  species  exude  resin,  but  no  turpentine. 

C.  sempervirens,  the  common  cypress,  has  been  well  known 
throughout  the  Mediterraiwan  region  since  classic  times;  it  may 
have  been  introduced  from  western  Asia  where  it  is  found  wild. 
It  is  a  tapering,  flame-shaped  tree  resembling  the  Lombardy 
poi^r;  its  branches  are  thickly  covered  with  smaU,  imbricated, 
shining-green  leaves;  the  msle  catkins  are  about  3  lines  in  length; 
the  cones  are  between  i  and  i^  in.  in  diameter,  sessile,  and 
generally  in  pairs,  and  are  made  up  of  large  angular  scales,  slightly 
convex  exteriorly,  and  with  a  sharp  point  in  the  centre.  In 
Britain  the  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  40  fL,  in  its  native  soil 
to  .70  or  90  ft.  It  thrives  best  on  a  dry,  deep,  sandy  loam,  on 
airy  sheltered  sites  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  It  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  before  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  In  the  climate  of  the  south  of  England  its  rate  of 
growth  when  young  is  between  i  and  li  ft.  a  year.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  April,  and  come  up  in  three  or  four  weeks;  the  plants 
require  protection  from  frost  during  their  first  winter. 

The  timber  of  the  cypress  is  hard,  close-grained,  of  a  fine 
reddish  hue,  and  very  durable.  Among  the  ancients  it  was  in 
request  for  poles,  rafters,  joists,  and  for  the  construction  of  wine- 
presses, Ubics  and  musical  instruments;  and  on  that  account 
was  so  valuable  that  a  plantation  of  cypresses  was  considered 
a  sufficient  dowry  for  a  daughter.  Owing  to  its  durability  the 
wood  was  employed  for  mummy  cases,  and  images  of  the  gods; 
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iStatHCbf  Jupiter  carvftd  out  ofcypresSfestatedby  PUay  to  have 
dcistett  600  years  without  allowing  signBOf  decay.  The  typress 
doon  of  the  andent  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  when  removed  by 
Eugenius  IV.,  were  about  i  loo  years  old,  but  nevertheless  in  a 
state  of  perlect  preservation.  Laws  were  engraved  on  cypress  by 
(he  ancients,  and  objects  of  value  were  preserved  in  receptacles 
made  of  it;  thus  Horace  speaks  of  poems  hn  ienanda  cupresso, 
'  The  cypress,  which  grows  no  more  when  once  cut  down,' was 
regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  dead,  and  perhaps  for  that  reason 
was  sftcred  to  Pluto;  its  branches  were  placed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  on  the  funeral  pyres  and  in  the  houses  of  their 
depatted  friends.  Its  supposed  ill-boding  nature  is  alluded  to  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.,  where  Suffolk  desires  for  his  enemies 
"  Iheir  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees."  The  cypress 
wad'  the  tree  into  wbkh  Cyparissus,  a  beautiful  youth  beloved 
by  Apollo,  was  transformed,  that  he  might  grieve  to  all  time 
(Ovid,  Met.  X.  3).  In  Turkish  cemeteries  the  cypress — 
"  Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled, 
The  only  coflstant  monrner  o'er  the  dead  "-7- 
is  the  most  striking  feature,  the  rule  being  to  plant  one  for  each 
Interment.  The  tree  grows  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  has  a 
gloomy  and  forbidding,  but  wonderfully  stately  aspect.  With 
advancing  age  its  foliage  becomes  of  a  dark,  almost  black  hue. 
William  Oilpin  calls  the  cypress  an  architectural  tree: "  No  Italian 
scene,"  Says  he,  "  is  perfect  without  its  tall  spiral  form,  appear- 
ing asif  it  were  but  a  part  of  the  picttiresqarfy  disposed  edifices 
wliicta  rise  from  the  middle  ground  against  the  distant  landscape." 
Tlie  cypress  of  Somma,  in  Lombardy,  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar;  it  is  about  131  ft.  in 
height,  and  23  ft.  in  circumfetence.  Napoleon,  in  making  the 
road  over  the  Simplon,  deviated  from  the  straight  line  in  order  to 
leave  it  standing.  The  cypress,  as  the  olive,  is  found  everywhere 
in  the  dry  hollows  and  high  eastern  slopes  of  Corfu,  of  the  scenery 
of  which  it  is  characteristic.  As  an  ornamental  tree  in  Britain 
the  cypress  is  useful  to  break  the  outline  formed  by  round- 
headai  low  shrubs  and  trees.  The  berosk,  or  berotk,  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  translated  "  fir  "  in  the  authoriited  version,  in  i  Kings 
V.  8  and  vi.  15,  3  Cbron.  ii.  8  and  many  other  passages,  is  supposed 
to  signify  the  cypress. 

The  common  or  tall  variety  of  C.  iempemrens  is  known  as 
C.  fastigiaia;  the  other  variety,  C.  hortioniaJis,  which  is  little 
planted  in  England,  is  distinguished  by  its  horizontally  spreading 
branches,  and  its  likeness  to  the  cedar.  The  species  C,  toridosa 
of  North  India,  so  called  f  roin  its  twisted  bark,  attains  xa  altitude 
of  ISO  ft.;  its  branches  are  erect  or  ascending,  and  grow  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  cone.  In  the  Kulu  and  Ladakh  country  the 
tree  is  sacred  to  the  deities  of  the  dements.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England,  but  does  not  thrive  where  the  winter 
isSGrVere.  Thewood,  which  in  Indian  temples  is  burnt  as  incense, 
a  ydlowish-red,  close-grained,  tough,  hard,  readily  woriced, 
durable,  and  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  deodar.  Another 
spedes,  C.  hKitaniea  or  gtanca,  the  "  cedar  of  Goa,"  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  50  ft.  iii  height  when  full-grown,  with  spreading 
branches  drooping  at  their  extremities;  it  has  beoi  muCh 
planted  in  Portugal,  especi^y  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cintra. 
Its  origin  is  doubtful.  It  was  welt  established  in  Portugal  before 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  has  since  been  cultivated 
generally  in  the  south  of  Europe,  hut  is  nowhere  believed  to  be 
indigenous.  The  name  "  cedar  of  Goa  "  is  misleading,  as  no 
cypress  is  found  wild  anywhere  near  Goa.  It  was  cultivated  in 
England  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  name  C.  lusitamca  was 
given  by  Philip  Miller,  the  curator  of  the  Chelsea  Physick  garden, 
in  1768,  in  reference  to  its  supposed  Portuguese  origin.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  this  cypress  to  be  too  tender  for  British 
climate  generally,  though  good  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
milder  climate  of  the  south  and  west  of  England  and  in  Ireland. 
■  ■  The  spedes  G.  Lavisoniana,  the  Port  Orford  cedar,  a  native 
of  south  Oregon  and  north  California,  where  it  atta:ns  a  height 
of  )oo  ft;,  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1854;  it  is  much 
'gro^  for  ornamental  purposes  in  Britain,  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  garden  origin  being  diitihguished  by  differences  in 
haUt  and  by  colour  of  fciiagB-    Otlier  Caltfornian  cypresses 


KTA'C  mabrocorpa,  the  Mbntece^  cypressj  which  is  60  ft.lti^ 
when  mature,  with  a  habit  suggesting  that  of  cedar  of  I>ebanon, 
and  C.  Javeniana  and  C.  Maatabiatta,  smaller  trees  general^ 
from  30  to  30  ft.  in  height.  C.  futoMt  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  China,  where  it  is  planted  near  pagodas.  C.  nootkaeruis,  the 
NootkASound  cypress  or  Alaska  cedar,  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  185*  It  is  a  hardy  species,  reaching  a  height  of  from  80  to  100 
ft.  Several  varieties  are  distinf^uished  by  habit  and  colour  of 
'foliage.'  C.  oblttsa,  a  native  of  Japan,  is  a  t^  tiee  reaching  lod  ft. 
in  height,  and  widely  planted  by  the  J^^aaese  for  its  timber, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  for  interior  construction:  It  is  also 
cultivated  by  them  as  a  decorative  plant,  in  many  forms,  in- 
cluding dwarf  forms  not  exceeding  a  foot  in  height. 

The  "  deciduous  cypress,"  "  swamp  cypress  "  or  "  bald 
cypress,"  Taxodium  dislkkum,  is  another  member  of  the  order 
Coniferae  (tribe  Taxodineae),  a  native  of  the  southern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  reaching  a  height  of  170  ft. 
or  more,  with  a  massive  trunk  10  to  15  ft.  or  more  in  diameter, 
growing  in  or  near  water  or  on  tow-lying  land  which  is  sid>ject 
to  periodical  flooding.  The  lower  part  of  tbe  trunk  bean  liuge 
buttresses,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  long  branching  far-spreading 
root,  from  the  branches  of  which  spring  the  peculiar  tinees  which 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The  knees  are  of  a  soft  spongy 
texture  and  act  as  breathing  organs,  supplying  the  roots  with  air, 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  when  submerged. 
The  stout  horizontally  spreading  branches  give  a  cedar-iikc 
appearance;  the  foliage  is  light  and  feathery;  the  leaves  and  the 
sl«ider  shoots  which  bear  them  fall  in  the  autumn.  The  cones, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  bear  spirally  arranged  im- 
bricated scales  which  subtend  the  three-angled  winged  seeds. 
The  wood  is  light,  soft,  straight-grained  and  easily  n^ked; 
it  is  very  durable  in  contact  with  the  soil,  and  is  used  for 
railway-ties,  posts,  fencing  and  for  construction.  The  deciduous 
cypress  was  one  of  the  first  American  trees  introduced  into 
England;  it  is  described  by  John  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal  of 
1640.  It  thrives  (miy  near  water  or  where  the  soil  is  permanently 
moist. 

CYPRIAN,  SAINT  [CaecUiiu  Cyprianus,  called  Thascius] 
(c.  3oo-3$8},  bbhop  of  Carthage,  one  of  th^  most  illustrious  in 
the  early  history  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
its  early  martyrs,,  was  bom  about  the  year  aoo,  prsbably  at 
Carthage.  He  was  of  patrician  family,  wealthy,  highly  educated, 
and  for  some  time  occupied  as  a'  teadier  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage. 
Of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  accomplished  in  classical  litera- 
ture, he  seems  while  a  pagan  to  have  courted  discussion  with 
the  converts  to  Christianity,  Confident  in  his  own  powers,  he 
entered  ardently  into  what  was  no  doubt  the  great  question 
of  the  time  at  Carthage  as  elsewhere.  He  sought  to  vanquish, 
but  was  himself  vanquished  by,  the  new  religious  force  which 
was  making  such  rapid  inrotfds  on  tbe  decaying  paganism  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Caeciliahus  (or  Caedlius) ,  a  presbyter  of 
Carthage,  is  supposed  to  hav«  been  the  instrunlent  of  his  con- 
version, which  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  946. 

Cyprian  carried  all  his  natui^l  enthusiasm  and  brilliant  powers 
into  his  new  profession.  He  demoted  his  wealth  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  other  pious  uses;  and  so,  according  to  his  deacon 
Pontius,  who  wrote  a  diffuse  and  vague  account  of  his  "  life  and 
passion,"  "  realized  two  benefits:  the  contempt  of  the  world's 
ambition,  and  the  observance  of  that  mercy  which  God  has  pre- 
ferred to  sacrifice."  The  result  of  his  charity  and  activity  as  a 
Christian  convert  was  his  unanimous  call  by  the  Christian 
people  to  the  head  of  the  church  in  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  248 
or  beginning  of  249.  Tbe  time  was  one  of  fierce  persecution 
directed  against  the  Christians,  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
became  a  prominent  object  of  attack.  During  the  persecution  of 
Decius  (350-351)  Cyprian  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger,  and 
was  compelled  for  a  time  to  seek  safety  iii  retreat.  Under 
Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius,  the  persecution  wag  relaxed,  and 
Cyprian  returned  to  Carthage.  Here  he  held  several  cotrndls 
for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  chun:h,  especially  for 
grave  questions  as  to  the  rebaptism  of  heretics,  and  the  re- 
admission  into  the  church  of  the  lapri,  or  those  wbo  had  fallen 
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away  through  fear  during  theheit  of  the  penecution.  Cyprian, 
although  inspired  by  lofty  notions  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
church,  aad  inclined  to  seventy  of  opinion  towards  heretics,  and 
especially  heretical  dissentients  from  the  belief  in  the  divine 
authorabip  ot  the  episcopal  order  and  the  unity  of  Christendom, 
was  leniently  disposed  towards  those  who  had  temporarily  fallen 
from  the  faith.  He  set  himself  in  opposition  to  Novatian,  a 
presbyter  of  Rome,  who  advocated  their  permanent  exclusion 
from  the  church;  and  it  was  his  influence  whidi  guided  the 
tolerant  measures  of  the  Carthaginian  synods  on  the  subject. 
While  in  this  question  he  went  band  in  hand  with  Cornelius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  his  strict  attitude  in  the  matter  of  b^tiam 
by  heretics  brought  him  into  serious  conflict  with  the  Roman 
trishop  Stephen.  It  would  almost  have  come  toanipture,  since 
both  parties  held  firmly  to  their  standpoint,  had  not  a  new 
persecution  arisen  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  which  threw 
all  internal  quarrels  into  the  background  in  face  of  the  common 
danger.  Stephen  became  a  martyr  in  August  357.  Cyprian 
was  at  first  iMtoshed  to  Curubis  in  Africa  Proconsuiaris.  But 
soon  he  was  recalled,  taken  into  custody,  and  finally  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  bt^waded  tm  the  14th  of  September  358,  tlie 
first  African  bi^op  to  obtain  the  martyr's  oown. 

All  Cyprian's  literary  works  were  written  in  connexion  with 
hs  episccqial  office;  almost  all  his  treatises  and  many  ot  his 
letters  have  the  character  of  pastoral  epistles,  and  thefr  form 
occasionally  betrays  the  fact  that  th^  were  intended  as  addresses. 
These  writings  bear  the  mark  of  a  clear  mind  and  a  moderate  and 
genlie  spirit.  Cyprian  had  none  of  that  character  which  makes 
the  reading  of  Tertultian,  whom  he  himself  called  his  mofisler, 
so  interesting  and  piquant,  but  he  poBsessed  other  qualities  which 
TertuUian  lacked,  e^>ecially  the  art  of  presenting  his  thoughts 
in  simple,  smooth  and  clear  language,  yet  in  a  style  whicb^b  not 
wanting  in  warmth  and  persuasive  power.  Like  Tertullian, 
and  often  in  imitation  of  him,  Cyprian  took  certain  apologetic, 
dogmatic  and  pastoral  themes  as  subjects  of  bis  treatises.  By 
far  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  treatise  Dt  cathoHcae  eecimae 
unUate,  called  forth  in  A.t>.  351  by  the  schism  at  Carthage,  but 
particularly  by  the  Novatian  scUsm  at  Rome.  In  this  is  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  of  the  one  church  founded  upon  the  apostle 
Peter,  whose  "  tan^ble  bond  is  her  one  united  episcopate, 
an  apostleship  universal  yet  only  OT»e— 'the  authority  of  every 
bishop  perfect  in  Itself  and  independent,  yet  not  forming  with 
all  the  others  a  mere  agglomeration  of  powere,  but  being  a  tenure 
upon  a  totality  like  that  of  a  shar«h(dder  ui  some  Joint  property." 

Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  treatise  Ad  Dtmalutn 
{De  gratia  dH),  in  which  the  new  life  after  regen^vtion  with  its 
moral  effects  iB  set  forth  in  a  pure  aod  dear  l^t,  as  contrasted 
with  tbe  Bight  of  heathendom  and  its  uoral  degradation,  whidi 
were  kaiown  to  the<  author  from  personal  experience.  The 
numerous  LetUrs  of  Cyprian  are  not  only  an  important  source 
for  the  history  of  churdi  life  and  of  ecde»astical  law,  on  account 
of  their  rich  and  manifold  cOntenti,  bnt  in  large  part  they  are 
important  monuments  of  the  literary  activity  of  their  author, 
»nce,  not  infrequently,  they  are  in  the  form  of  treatises  upon  the 
topic  in  question.  Of  the  <dghtytwo  letters  in  the  present 
collection,  sixty-six  were  written  by  Cyprian.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  chronology  of  their  composition,  as  far  as 
the  year  is  concerned,  presents  no  difficulties;  more  precise 
astignmentsare  mainly  conjectural.  In  tbe  editions  of  the  works 
of  Cyprian  a  number  of  treatises  ate  printed  which,  certainty  or 
probably,  were  not  written  by  hiro,  and  have  therefore  usually 
been  describedas  pseudo-Cyprianic.  Several  of  them,  e.g.  the 
treatise  on  dice  {Dt  aieatoribta),  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  scholars,  who  are  nsver  weary  of  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  identity  of  the  author,  unfortunately  hitherto  without  mndi 

The  best,  though  by  no  means  faulllesa,  edition  of  Cyprian's  works 
k  that  of  W.  Von  Hartel  in  the  Corpus  scriptOrum  etcUsiasticofum 
(3  vols.,  Vienna.  1868-1871).  There  i»  an  English  translation  in  the 
Library  of  the  Ante-Nwent  Fathets.  Theimost  conpiete  monograph 
is  that  by  Archbishop  E.  W.  Benson,  Cyprian,  his  Life,  his  Times. 
his  Work  (London,  1897).  See  also  j.  A.  I^aulkoer,  Cyprian  the 
CTiweAtiMfl  (Clhcimiati  and  New^Vorii.  1906).' 


CYPRIHWOHTS.  In  spite  of  their  name,  the  small  fitbes 
called  Cyprioodonts  are  in  no  way  related  to  tbe  Cyprinicb, 
or  carp  family,  but  are  near  allies  of  the  pike,  characterized 
by  a  fiat  head  with  protractile  mouth  beset  with  cardiform, 
villiform,  or  compressed,  bi-  or  tri-cuspid  teeth,  generally  large 
scales,  and  the  absence  of  a  weU-developed  lateral  line.  About 
two  hundred  species  are  known,  mostly  inhabitants  of  tbe  tresh 
and  brackish  waters  of  America;  only  about  tliirty  are  known 
from  the  old  world  (south  Europe,  south  Asia,  China  and  Japan, 
and  Africa).  Several  forms  occur  in  the  Oligocene  and  Miocene 
beds  of  Europe.  Many  species  are  ovo- viviparous,  and  from 
their  small  size  and  lively  behaviour  they  are  much  appreciated 
as  aquarium  fishes. 

In  many  species  the  sexes  are  dissimilar,  the  female  being 
larger  and  less  brilliantly  coloured,  with  smaller  fins;  tbe  anal 
fin  of  the  male  may  be  modified  into  an  intromittent  organ  .by 
means  of  which  internal  fertilization  takes  place,  the  ova  develop- 
ing in  a  sort  of  uterus.  In  the  remarkable  genus  AnabUfs, 
from  Central  and  South  America,  tbe  strongly  projecting  eyes 
are  divided  by  a  horizontal  band  of  tbe  conjunctiva  into  an 
iVper  part  adapted  for  vision  in  the  air,  and  a  lower  for  vision 
iti  tbe  water,  and  tbe  pupil  is  also  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
constriction. 

The  latest  monograph  of  these  fishes  is  by  S.  Carman  in  Mem.  iius. 
Crnnp.  Zool.  xix.  (1895). 

The  Amblyopsida*,  which  include  the  remarkable  blind  cave 
fisiies  <rf  North  America  (Mammoth  cave  and  others),  are  lusarly 
related  to  the  CyPriMcdontidae,  and  like  many  of  them  ovo- 
viviparous.  Chologaster,  from  the  lowland  streams  and  swamps 
of  Uie  south  Atlantic  states,  has  tbe  eyes  well  devdoped  asd 
the  body  is  coloured.  Amblyopsis  and  Typhiickikys,  which  are 
evidently  derived  from  Chologaster,  or  from  forms  dosely  related 
to  it,  but  living  in  complete  darkness,  have  the  eyes  rudimentary 
and  more  or  less  concealed  under  the  skin,  and  the  body  is 
colouriess. 


See  F.  W.  Putnam,  Amer.  NaL  (1873),  p.  6,  and  P.  Boston  Soe. 
xvii.  <i875), p.  333 ',and C.  H.  Eigenmaon,  Arekiv.fOr  EfUwithttunet- 
meekanik  dtr  Organismen,  viii.  ([899),  p.  545,  {G.  A.  B,) 


CYPRUS,  one  of  tbe  largest  -  islands  in  tbe  Mediterranean, 
nominally  in  the  d<Hmmon  of  Turkey,  but  under  British  adminis- 
tration, ^tuated  in  the  easternmost  basin  of  that  sea,  at  rou^y 
equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  tbe  north  aad. 
of  Syria  to  tbe  east-  The  headland  of  Cape  Konnakiti  in  Cypnis 
is  distant  44  m.  from  Cape  Anamur  in  A^  Minor,  and  its  north- 
east point.  Cape  St  Andrea,  is  6g  m.  from  Latakieh  in  Syria. 
It  lies  between  34°  33'  and  35°  41'  N.,  and  between  33°  30'  and, 
34°  35'  E.,  so  that  it  is  situated  in  almost  exactly  tbe  same 
latitude  as  Crete.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  141  m.,  from' 
Cape  Drepano  in  the  west  to  Cape  St  Andrea  in  the  north-east, 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Gata  in  the  south  to  Cape 
Konnakiti  in  the  north,'  readies  60  m.;  winle  it  retains  an 
average  width  of  from  35  to  50  ck  through  the  greater  part  of 
its  extent,  but  narrows  suddenly  to  kss  than  10  m.  about  34°  £., 
and  from  thence  sends  odt  a  long  narrow  tongue  of  land  towards 
the  E.N.E.  fora  distanceof  46  m.,  terminating  in  Cape  St  Andrea. 
The  cOBSt-Iine  measures  486  m.  Cyprus  is  the  largest  island  in 
tbe  Mediterranean  after  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  In  18S5  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  and  a  map  on  the  scale  1^  i  in.>  to  i'  at.  weic 
made  by  Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Kitchener,'  R:£.,  who 
worked  out  tbe  area  of  the  island  at  3584  sq.  m.,  or  a  little  mote 
than  the  area  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk^       . 

Mottntains. — Great  part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  two 
mountain  ranges,  both  of  *rtuch  have  a  general  direction  from 
west  to  east.  Of  these  tbe  most  extensive,  as  well  sa  the  most 
lofty,  is  that  which  fills  up  almost:  the-  whole  southern  portioA 
of  the  island,  and  is  generally  deagnated  by  modem  geographers 
as  Mount  Olympus,  thou^  tliat  nalme  appears  to  have  been 
applied  by-  the  ancients  only  to  one  particular  peek.  The  bi^iest 
summit  is  known  at  tbe  present  &y  as  Mount  Trofidos,  and 
attains  an  elevation  of '6406  ft.  It  sends  down  subordirlatc 
ranges  or  spurs,  of  considerable  altitude,  on  all  sides.  One  of  «hidT 
extends  to  Cape  Amauti  (the  ancient  Acamas),  which lofmsths 
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north-iKst  atremity  of  the  island,  while  others  descend  on  both 
sides  quite  to  the  northern  and  southern  coasts.  On  the  south- 
eaateni  slope  are  governmental  aitd  militaiy  summer  quarters. 
The  main  range  is  continacd  eastward  by  the  lofty  summits 
knownas  Mount  Adelphi  (5305  ft.),  Papoutse(5i34}andMachaira 


or  Chionia  (4674),  until  it  ends  in  the  somewhat  isolated  peak 
called  Santa  Croce  (Stavrovouni  or  Oroa  Stavro),  the  Hill  of  the 
Holy  Cross  (1260  ft.).  This  mountain,  designated  by  Strabo 
Motmt  Olympus,  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  Lamaca,  from 
which  it  is  only  13  m.  distant,  and  is  well  known  from  being 
frequented  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  northern  range  of 
momitains  begins  at  Cape  Kormakiti  (the  ancient  Ctommyon) 
and  is  continued  from  thence  in  an  unbroken  ridge  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.  Cape  St  Andrea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
100  m.  It  is  not  known  by  any  collective  name;  its  west«m 
part  is  called  the  Eyrenia  motmtains,  while  th«  remainder  has 
the  name  of  Carpas.  It  is  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  southern 
range,  its  highest  summit  (BuSavento)  attaining  only  3135  ft., 
while  in  the  eastern  portion  the  elevation  rarely  exceeds  2000  ft. 
But  it  is  remarkable  for  its  continuous  and  unbroken  character — 
consisting  throughout  of  a  narrow  but  rugged  and  rocky  ridge, 
descending  abruptly  to  the  south  into  the  great  plain  of  Lefkosia, 
and  to  the  north  to  a  narrow  plain  bordering  the  coast. 

The  itaaoria, — Between  the  two  mountain  ranges  lies  a 
broad  plain,  extending  across  the  island  from  the  bay  of  Fama- 
gusts  to  that  of  Morphou  on  the  west,  a  distance  of  nearly  60  m., 
withabreadthvaryingfromio  t0  3om.  Itisknownby  the  name 
of  the  Mesaoria  or  Messaria,  and  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
intermittent  streams  from  the  mountains  on  either  hand.  The 
chief  streams  are  the  Pedias  and  the  Yalias,  which  follow  roughly 
paralld  courses  eastward.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  open 
and  uncultivated,  and  presents  nothing  but  barren  downs; 
but  corn  is  grown  in  coasidenable  quantities  in  the  northern 
portions  of  it,  and  there  b  no  doubt  that  the  whole  is  readily 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cyprus  was 
celebrated  in  antiquityfor  its  forests, which  not  onlyclothed  the 
whole  of  its  mountain  ranges,  but  covered  the  entire  central 
plain  with  a  dense  mass,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
land  could  be  cleared  for  cultivation.  At  the  present  day  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Mesaoria  is  naturally  bare  and  treeless,  and 
it  is  only  the  loftiest  and  central  summits  of  Mount  Olympus 
that  still  retain  their  covering  of  pine  woods.  The  disappearance 
of  the  forests  (which  has  in  a  measure  been  artificially  remedied) 
naturally  affected  the  rivets,  which  are  mostly  mere  torrents, 
dry  in  summer.  £ven  the  Pedias  (ancient  Pediaeus)  does  not 
reach  the  sea  in  summer,  and  its  stagnant  waters  form  unhealthy 
marshes.  In  the  marshy  localities  malarial  fever  occurs  but  is 
rarely  (in  modem  times)  of  a  severe  type.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  in  Cyprus  is  about  69°  F.  (mean  maximum  78°, 
and  minimum  57°).  The  niean  annual  rainfall  is  about  ig  ins. 
October  to  March  is  the  cool,  wet  season.     Earthquakes  are  not 
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in  the  island,  consisting  chiefly  of  limestones  and  marbles  with 
oecadonal  mass«s  of  igneous  rock.  These  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Cretaceous  age,  but  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  them.  On  both 
aides  the  range  ia  tkaked  by  sandstones  and  shales  (the  Kythraean 
series),  supposed  to  be  of  Upper  Ek>cene  ^e;  and  simiW  rocks 
occur  around  the  southern  mountain  mass.  The  Oligocene  coosists 
of  grey  and  white  marls  {known  as  the  Idalian  scnea),  which  are 
distributed  all  over  the  Island  and  attain  their  greate«  development 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tn>5dos.  All  these  rocks  have  been  ^Ided, 
and  take  Dart  in  the  formation  of  the  mountains.  The  ereaC  igneiMB 
masses  of  Troodos,  &c.,  consisting  of  diabase,  basalt  and  serpentine, 
are  of  later  date.  Pliocene  and  later  beds  cover  the  central  plain 
and  occur  at  intervals  along  the  coast.  The  (Miocene  is  of  marine 
origin,  and  rests  unconformably  upon  all  the  older  beds,  including 
the  Post-oligocene  igneous  rocks,  thus  proving  that  the  final  folding 
and  the  last  volcanic  outbursts  were  approximately  of  Miocene  age. 
The  caves  of  the  Kyrenian  range  contain  a  Pleistocene  mammal^ 
fauna. 

Popviaiion. — The  population  of  Cyprus  in  1901  was  337,039, 
an  increase  of  27,736  since  1891  and  of  51,393  since  1881.  The 
people  are  mainly  Greeks  and  Turks.  About  21%  of  the 
population  are  H<wlems;  nearly  all  the  remainder  are  Christians 
of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  Mcslem  religious  couru, 
presided  over  by  cadis,  are  strictly  confined  to  jurisdiction  in 
religious  cases  afiecting  the  Mahommedan  popularion.  The 
island  is  divided  into  the  six  districts  of  Famagusta,  Kyrmia, 
Lamaca,  Limasol,  Nicosia  and  Papho.  The  chief  towns  are 
Nicosia  (pop.  14,752),  the  capital,  in  the  north  central  part  of 
the  island,  Limasol  (8398)  and  Laraaca  (7964)  on  the  south- 
eastern coast.  The  other  capitals  of  districts  are  Famagusta 
on  the  east  coast,  Kyrenia  on  the  north,  and  Ktima,  capital  of 
Fapbo,  on  the  south-west.  Kyrenia,  a  small  port,  has  a  castle 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  notable, 
through  the  troubled  history  of  the  island,  as  never  having  beeu' 
captured. 

Agriculture,  fire. — The  most  unportant  spedes  of  the  few 
trees  that  remain  in  the  island  are  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  Pinus 
laricio,  cypress,  cedar,  carob,  olive  and  Quercus  cinifriia.  Recent 
additions  are  the  eucalyptus,  casuarina,  Pitius  pinta  and 
ailanthus.  Some  protection  has  been  aSorded  to  existing 
plantations,  and  some  attempt  made  to  extend  their  oxea;  but 
the  progress  in  both  directions  is  slow.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry  in  the  island,  in  spite  of  various  disabilities.  The  soil 
is  extremely  fertile,  and,  with  a  fair  rainfall,  say  13  in.,  between 
November  and  April,  yields  magnificent  crops,  but  the  improve- 
ments  in  agriculture  are  scarcely  satisfactory.  The  methods  and 
appliances  used  are  extremely  primitive,  and  inveterate  prejudice 
debars  the  average  peasant  from  the  use  of  new  implements, 
fresh  seed,  or  manure;  he  generally  cares  nothing  for  the  rotation 
of  crops,  or  for  the  deanliness  of  his  land.  Modern  improvements 
and  the  use  of  imported  machinery  have,  however,  been  ad<^t«d 
by  some.  A  director  of  agricuUtu^  was  appointed  in  1896,  and 
leafiets  are  issued  pointing  out  improvements  within  the  means 
of  the  villager,  and  how  to  deal  with  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests.  The  products  of  the  soil  include  grain,  fruit,  induding 
carob,  olive,  mulberry,  cotton,  ve^tables  and  oil  seeds.  Vine- 
yards occupy  a  considerable  area,  and  the  native  wines  are  pure 
and  strong,  but  not  always  palatable.  The  native  practice  of 
conveying  wine  in  tarred  skins  was  ddeterious  to  its  ^vour,  and 
is  now  for  the  most  part  abolished.  A  company  has  exploited 
and  improved  the  industry.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  on 
the  destruction  of  locusts;  they  are  now  practically  hannleas, 
but  live  locusts  are  diligently  collected  every  year,  a  reward 
being  paid  by  the  government  for  their  destruction.  Under  the 
superintendence  of  an  officer  lent  by  the  government  of  Madras, 
two  great  works  of  irrigation,  from  the  lack  of  Which  agriculture 
had  seriously  suSered,  were  undertaken  in  1898  and  1899. 
The  smaller  includes  a  reservoir  at  Syncrasi  (Famagusta),  with 
a  catchment  of  27  sq.  m.  and  a  capadty  of  70,000,000  cub.  ft. 
It  reclaims  360  acres,  and  was  estimated  to  irrigate  4320.  The 
larger  scheme  includes  three  large  reservoirs  in  the  Mesaoria 
to  hold  up  and  temporarily  store  the  flood  waters  of  the  Pedias 
and  Valias  rivers.    The  estimaU  pr«nised  a  cost^<rf^50,oao,  tbf 
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irrigation  of  42,000  acres,  and  tlie  redaBiatioii  of  ia,ooo.  These 
works  weie  completed  respectively  ia  1899  and  1901. 

The  reaiing  of  live  atoclt  is.  of  no  little  importauce.  A  com- 
mittee exists  "  for  tlie  imiwovem£at  of  the  breeds  of  Cyprus 
stock  ";  stallions  of  Arab  blood  have  been  imported,  aad 
ptrizesare  offered  for  tbe  best  donkeys.  Cattle,  sheep,  mules  and 
ck>nkeys  are  sent  in  large  numbers  to  Egypt.  Cyprus  mules 
have  fouod  favour  la  war  in  the  Crimea,  India,  Uganda,  Eritrea 
and  Egypt  The  sea  fisheries  are  not  itnpoitant,  vrith  the 
exception  of  the  sponge  fishery,  which  is  under  the  protection 
of  die  administration.  The  manufactures  of  the  island  are 
insignificant. 

Minerals. —litat  to  its  forests,  which  long  supplied  the  Greek 
monarcbs  of  Egypt  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  Cyprus  was 
celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  mineral  wealth,  especially 
for  its  mines  of  copper,  which  were  worked  from  a  veiy  early 
poiod,  and  contini^  to  enjoy  such  reputation  &moi%  both 
Greeks  and  Romans  that  the  modem  name  lor  the  metal  is 
derived  from  the  torn  of  Aes  Cyprimn  or  Cuprium  by  which 
it  was  known  to  the  latter.  According  to  Stiaho  the  most 
valuable  mines  were  worked  at  a  place  called  Tamasua,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Olyn^ius, 
but  their  exact  site  has  not  been  identified.  An  attempt  to  work 
copper  towards  the  close  of  the  19th  century  was  a  failure, 
but  some  prospecting  was  subsequently  carried  on.  Besides 
co[^>er,  accord^  to  Strabo,  the  island  produced  c<»isiderable 
quantities  of  silver;  and  Pliny  records  it  as  producing  various 
kinds  of  precious  stones,  among  which  he  mentions  diamonds 
and  emeralds,  but  these  ware  doubtless  nothing  more  than  rock 
crystal  and  beryl.  Salt,  whidi  was  in  ancient  times  one  of  the 
productions  for  which  the  island  was  noted,  is  still  made  in  large 
quantities,  and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lamaca  and  Limasol,  where  ihax  are  practically 
inexhaustible  salt  lakes.  Rock  crystal  and  asbestos  are  still 
found  in  the  district  of  Paphos.  Gypsum  is  exported  unbumt 
from  the  Caipas,  and  as  plaster  of  Paris  from  Limasol  and 
Lamaca.  Statuary  marble  has  been  found  on  the  slopes  of 
BuSavento  in  the  northern  range.  ExceUent  building  stone 
exists  throughout  the  island. 

Commerce. — A  disability  against  the  trade  of  Cyprus  has 
been  the  want  of  natural  harbours,  the  ports  possessing  only 
open  roadsteads;  though  early  in  the  aoth  century  the  con- 
struction of  a  satisfactory  commercial  harbour  was  undertaken 
at  Famagusta,  and  there  is  a  small  harbour  at  Kyrenia.  Trade 
is  carried  on  piincqsally  from  the  ports  already  indicated  among 
the  chid  towns.  The  various  agricultural  products,  cattle  and 
mules,  cheese,  wines  and  spirits,  siik  cocoons  and  gypsum  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  exports.  Barley  and  wheat,  carobs  and  raisins 
may  be  specially  indicated  among  ^e  agricultural  exports.  Tbe 
annual  value  of  exports  and  of  imports  (which  are  of  a  general 
character)  may  be  set  down  as  about  £300,000  each.  Good 
roads  are  maintained  connecting  the  more  important  towns, 
and  when  the  harbour  at  Fam^iuta  was  undertaken  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  that  port  to  Nico^  was  also  put 
in  hand.  The  Eastern  Telegnq>h  Co.  maintains  a  cable  from 
Alexandria  (Egypt)  to  Lamaca,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tines 
on  the  island.  The  Imperial  Ottoman  Tdegraph  Co.  has  also 
some  lines.  The  British  sovereign  is  the  current  gold  coin,  the 
unit  of  the  bronze  and  silver  coinage  being  the  ^MUfre(ii  penny). 
Turkish  weights  and  measures  are  used.  The  oke,  equalling 
3-8  R)  avoirdupois,  and  the  donvm,  about  J  of  an  acre,  are  the 
chief  units. 

C<mstUiUio»  and  Government. — Under  a  convention  signed  at 
Constantmople  on  the  4th  of  June  1878,  Great  Britain  engaged 
to  join  the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  defending  his  Asiatic  possessions 
(in  certain  contingencies)  against  Russia,  and  the  sultan,  "  in 
order  to  enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  execut- 
ing her  engagement,"  consented  to  assign  Uie  island  of  Cyprus 
to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England.  The  British  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  rath  of  June,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
occupation  were  explained  in  an  annex  to  the  convention,  dated 
the  ist  of  July.     An  order  in  council  of  the  14th  of  September, 


modified  bo  far  as  related  to  legisIaticHi  by  another  of  the  30th 
of  November,  regulated  the  government  of  the  island.  The 
administration  was  placed' in  the  hands  of  a  high  commissioner 
with  the  usual  powers  of  a  colonial  governor.  Executive  and 
legislative  councils  were  established;  and  in  each  of, the  six 
districts  into  which,  for  administrarive  and  legal  purposes,  the 
island  was  divided,  a  commissioner  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  government.  The  executive  council  consists  of  the  high 
commissioner,  the  chief  secretary,  the  king's  advocate,  the 
senior  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops,  and  the  receiver-generai, 
with,  as  "  additional  "  members,  two  Christians  and  one  Mussul- 
man. The  legislative  council  consists  of  six  non-elected  members, 
being  office-holders,  and  twelve  elected  members,  three  being 
chosen  by  the  Moslems  and  nine  by  the  non-Moslem  inhabitants. 
British  subjects  and  foreigners,  who  have  resided  five  years  in 
Cyprus,  can  exercise  the  franchise  as  well  as  Ottoman  subjects. 
The  qualification  otherwise  is  the  payment  of  any  of  the  taxes 
classed  as  Vergi  Taxes  (see  below).  The  courts  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  were  superseded  by  the  following, 
consrituted  by  an  order  in  council  dated  the  30th  of  November 
i88a: — (i)  a  supreme  court  of  criminal  and  civil  appeal;  (a) 
six  assize  courts;  (3)  six  district  courts;  (4)  six  magistrates' 
courts;  and  (5)  village  courts.  Actions  are  divided,  according 
to  the  nationality  of  the  defendant,  into  "  Ottoman  "  and 
"Foreign";  in  the  latter,  the  president  of  the  court  alone 
exercises  jurisdiction  as  a  rule,  so  also  in  criminal  cases  against 
foreigners.  The  law  administered  is  that  contained  in  the 
Ottoman  codes,  modified  by  ordinances  passed  by  the  legblative 
council. 

Fi«a««.— -The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are : — 
(i)  Vergi  taxes,  or  taxes  on  house  and  land  property,  aad  trade 
profits  and  incomes  (not  including  salaries) ;  (2)  militaiy  exemption 
tax,  payable  by  Moslems  and  Chnstians  atilie,  but  not  by  foreigners, 
of  2s.  6d!  a  head  on  males  between  18  and  60  years  of  age;  (3)  tithes. 
All  tithes  have  been  aboHshed,  except  those  on  cereals,  carobs,  silk 
cocoons,  and,  in  the  form  of  10%  ad  vaicrem  export  duties,  those 
on  cotton,  linseed,  aniseed  and  laisins  (all  otner  export  duties 
and  a  fishing  tax  have  been  abolished) ;  (4)  shet^,  goat,  and  pig 
tax;  (5)  an  excise  on  wine,  spirits  and  tobacco;  (o)  import  duties; 
{7)  stamps,  court  fees,  royalties,  licenses,  S:c. ;  (8)  salt  monopoly. 
Foreignera  are  liable  to  all  the  above  taxes  except  the  military 
exonption  tax.  The  annual  sum  of  £92,800,  payable  to  Turkey  as 
the  average  excess  (according  to  the  years  1873-1878)  of  revenue  over 
expenditure,  but  really  appropriated  to  the  interest  on  the  British 
guaranteed  loan  of  1855,  is  a  heavy  burden.     But  if  not  lightened, 


at  least  better  apportioned  than  formerlv. 

3n. — A  eeneial  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  e ^ 

achools  was  established  in  1882,    Tbereare  some  300  connected  witn 


Imtraction.— 


I  elementary 


the  Greek  Orthcxlox  Church,  and  160  elementary  Moslem  schools. 
Aid  is  also  given  to  a  few  Armenian  and  Maronite  schools.  Among 
other  schools  are  a  Moslem  high  school  (maintained  entirely  by 
government),  a  trainine college  at  Nicosia  for  teacbo^  in  the  Orthodox 
Church  schools,  Greek  high  schools  at  Lamaca  and  Limasol,  an 
English  school  for  boys  and  a  girls'  school  at  Nicosia.  By  a  law  of 
1895  separate  boards  of  education  for  Moslem  and  Greek  Christian 
schools  were  established,  and  in  each  district  there  are  separate 
committees,  presided  over  by  the  commissioner.  An  inatitui' ' 
worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  home  and  farm  for  lepers  i 
Nicosia,  accommodating  over  a  hundred  inmates. 

HI8TOKX  AKD  AkCHAEOLOGV  DOWN  TO  THE  RoHAN 

Occupation 

The  Stone  Age  has  left  but  few  traces  in  Cyprus;  no  sites 
have  been  found  and  even  single  implements  are  very  rare. 
The  "  megalithic "  monuments  of  Agia  Phaneromeni '  and 
Hal&  Sultin  TekS  near  Lamaca  may  perhaps  be  early,  like 
the  Palestinian  cromlechs;  but  the  vaulted  chamber  of  Agia 
Katrfna  near  Enkomi  seems  to  be  Mycenaean  or  later;  and  the 
perforated  monoliths  at  Ktima  seem  to  belong  to  oil  presses 
of  uncertain  but  probably  not  prehistoric  date. 

The  Bronze  Age,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  peculiar  importance 
in  an  area  which,  like  Cyprus,  was  one  of  the  chief  early  sources 
of  copper.     Its  remains  have  been  carefully  studied  both  on 

tM.  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Arck.  Zeitunf  (1881).  p.  3ir,  pt.  xviii. 
The  principal  publications  respecting  this  and  all  mtes  and  phases 
of  culture  mentioned  in  this  section  are  collected  in  Mwes  and 
Ohnefalsch-Itichter,  Cypnu  Museum  Calalogue  (Oxford,  1899),  pp. 
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settlement  sites  at  Leondtri  Vouno  and  Kalopsfda,  and  in  tombs 
in  more  than  thirty  places,  notably  at  Agia  Paraskevi,  Psem- 
matismfno,  Alimbm,  Episkoi^  and  Enkomi.  Throughout  this 
period,  which  began  probably  before  3000  b.c.  and  ended  about 
1000  B.C.,  Cyprus  evidently  maintained  a  large  population,  and 
an  art  and  culture  distinct  from  those  of  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Cilicia.  The  Cypriote  temper,  however,  lacks  originality;  at 
all  periods  it  has  accepted  foreign  innovations  slowly,  and 
discarded  them  even  more  reluctantly.  The  island  owes  its 
importance,  therefore,  mainly  to  its  copious  supply  of  a  few 
raw  materials,  notably  copper  and  timber.  Objects  of  Cypriote 
manufacture  are  found  but  rarely  on  sites  abroad;  in  the  later 
Bronze  Age,  however,  they  occur  in  Egypt  and  South  Palestine, 
and  as  far  afield  as  Thera  (Santorin),  Athens  and  Troy  (Hissarlik). 

The  Bronze  Age  culture  of  Cyprus  faUs  into  three  main  stages. 
In  the  first,  the  implements  are  rather  of  copper  than  of  bronze, 
tin  being  absent  or  in  small  quantities  (2  to  3%);  the  types 
are  common  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Hellespont, 
and  resemble  also  the  earliest  forms  in  the  Aegean  and  in  central 
Europe;  the  pottery  is  all  hand-made,  with  a  red  burnished 
surface,  gourd-like  and  often  fantastic  forms,  and  simple  geo- 
metrical patterns  incised;  zoomorphic  art  is  very  rare,  and 
imported  objects  are  unknown.  In  the  second  stage,  implements 
of  true  bronze  (9  to  10%  tin)  become  common;  painted  pottery 
of  buff  clay  with  dull  black  geometrical  patterns  appears  along- 
side the  red-ware;  and  foreign  imports  occur,  such  as  Egyptian 
blue-glaaed  beads  (Xlltb-XIIIth  Dynasty,  2500-2000  B.C.),' 
and  cylindrical  Asiatic  seals  (one  of  Sargon  I.,  2000  B.C.).* 

In  the  third  stage,  Aegean  colonists  introduced  the  Mycenaean 
(late  Minoan)  culture  and  industries;  with  new  types  of  weapons, 
wheel-made  pottery,  and  a  naturalistic  art  which  rapidly  becomes 
conventional;  gold  and  ivory  are  abundant,  and  glass  and 
enamels  are  known.  Extended  intercourse  with  Syria,  Palestine 
and  Egypt  brought  other  types  of  pottery,  jewelry,  &c.  (especially 
scarabs  of  XVIUth  and  XlXth  Dynasties,  1600-izoo  b.c), 
which  were  freely  copied  on  the  spot.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
in  this  period  which  can  be  ascribed  to  specifically  "  Phoenician  " 
influence;  the  only  traces  of  writing  are  in  a  variety  of  the 
Aegean  script.  The  magnificent  tombs  from  Enkomi  and 
Episko[j  illustrate  the  wealth  and  advancement  of  Cyprus  at 
this  time.' 

It  is  in  this  third  stage  that  Cyprus  first  appears  in  history, 
under  the  name  Asi,  as  a  conquest  of  Tethmosis  (Thothmes) 
in.  of  Egypt  (XVIIIth  Dynasty,  c,  1500  b.c.),<  yielding  tribute 
of  chariots,  horses,  copper,  blue-stone  and  other  products.  It 
was  still  in  Egyptian  hands  under  Seti  I.,  and  under  Rameses 
III.  a  list  of  Cypriote  towns  seems  to  include  among  others 
the  names  of  Salamis,  Citium,  Soli,  Idalium,  Cerynia  (Kyrenia), 
and  Curium.  Another  Egyptian  dependency,  AlaSia,  has  by 
some  been  identified  with  Cyprus  or  a  part  of  it  (but  may  perhaps 
be  in  North  Syria).  It  sent  copper,  oil,  horses  and  cattle,  ivory 
and  timber;  under  Amenophis  (Amenhotep)  III.  it  exported 
timber  and  imported  silver;  it  included  a  town  Si^ra,  traded  with 
Byblus  in  North  Syria,  and  was  exposed  to  piratical  raids  of 
Lykki  (PLycians)- 

The  decline  of  Egypt  under  the  XXth  Dynasty,  and  the 
contemporary  fall  of  the  Aegean  sea -power,  left  Cyprus  isolated 
and  defenceless,  and  the  Early  Iron  Age  which  succeeds  is  a 
period  of  obscurity  and  relapse.  Iron,  which  occurs  rarely,  and 
almost  exclusively  for  omamentg,  in  a  few  tombs  at  Enkomi, 
suddenly  superseded  bronze  for  tools  and  weapons,  and  its  intro- 
duction was  accompanied,  as  in  the  Aegean,  by  economic,  and 
probably  by  political  changes,  which  broke  up  the  high  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Mycenaean  colonies,  and  reduced  them  to  poverty, 

'  Myres,  Jtmm.  Hellenic  Studies,  xvM.  p.  146. 

*Soyce,  Trans.  Soc.  Bibi.  Arch.  v.  pp.  441-444.  The  exact 
provenance  of  these  cylinders  is  not  known,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  found  in  Cyprus. 

•  British  Museum,  Bxcamtiens  in  Cyprus  (London,  1900).  The 
official  publication  etajids  alone  in  referring  these  tombs  to  the 
Hellenic  rieriod  (600-600  B.C.). 

'E.  Oberhummer,  Die  Insd  Cypem  (Munich,  1903),  i.  pp.  1-3 
(all  the  Egyptian  evidence). 


isolation  and  comparative  barbarism.  It  JB  stgnificont  that  the 
first  iron  swords  in  Cyprus  are  of  a  type  characteristic  of  the 
lands  bordering  the  Adriatic,  Gold  and  even  silver  become 
rare;*  foreign  imports  almost  cease;  engraved  cylinders  and 
scarabs  are  replaced  by  conical  and  pyramidal  seals  like  those 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  dress-pins  by  brooches  (fibulae)  like  those  at 
south-eastern  Europe.  Representative  art  languishes,  except 
a  few  childish  terra-cottas;  decorative  art  becomes  once  more 
purely  geometrical,  but  shows  only  slight  affinity  with  the  con- 
temporary geometrical  art  of  the  Aegean. 

Lingering  thus  in  Cyprus  (as  also  in  some  islands  of  the  Aegean) 
Mycenaean  traditions  came  into  contact  with  new  orient^ 
influences  from  the  Syrian  coast;  and  these  were  felt  in  Cyprus 
somewhat  eariler  than  in  the  West,  But  there  is  at  present  no 
clear  prooi  of  Fhoenictan  or  ether  Semitic  activity  in  Cyprus 
until  the  last  years  of  the  8th  century,  )•-'    <•. 

No  reference  toCyjKTis  has  been  foundin  Babylonian  or  Assy  riaa 
records  before  the  reign  of  Sargon  II.  (end  of  8tb  century  B.C.)', 
and  the  occasional  discovery  of  Mesopotamian  cylinders  of  eariy 
date  in  Cyprus  is  no  proof  oif  direct  intercourse.*  Isaiah  (sxiii.  r, 
12),  writing  about  this  time,  describes  Kittim  (a  name  derived 
from  Citium,  g.v.)  as  a  port  of  call  for  merchantmen  homeward 
bound  for  Tyre,  and  as  a  shelter  for  Tvrian  refugees;  but  the 
Hebrew  geographers  of  this  and  the  next  century  classify  Kittim, 
together  with  other  coast-lands  and  islands,  under  the  heading 
Javan,  "  Ionian  "  ig.v.),  and  consequently  reckoned  it  as  pre- 
dominantly Greek.  ^nw—     tm 

Sargon's  campaigns  in  north  Syria,  Cilicia  and  south-east 
Asia  Minor  (711-711)  provoked  firet  attacks,  then  an  embassy 
and  submission  in  709,  from  seven  kings  of  Vatnana  (the  Assyrian 
name  for  Cyprus) ;  and  an  inscription  of  Sargon  himself,  found 
at  Citium,  proves  an  Assyrian  protectorate,  and  records  tribute 
of  gold,  silver  and  various  timbers.  These  kings  probity 
represent  that  "  sea-power  of  Cyprus  "  which  precedes  that  of 
Phoenicia  in  the  Greek  "  List  oif  Tbalassocracies  "  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  Under  Sennacherib's  rule,  Vatnana  figures  (as 
in  Isaiah)  as  the  refuge  of  a  disloyal  Sidonian  in  703;  but  in 
668  ten  kings  of  Cypriote  cities  joined  Assur-bani-pal's  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt;  most  of  them  bear  recognlKable  Greek  names, 
e.g.  Pylagoras  of  Chytroi,  Eteandros  of  Paphoe,  Onasagoras  of 
Ledroi.  They  are  gazetted  with  twelve  other  "  kings  of  the 
Hatti  "  (S.E.  Asia  Minor),  Citium,  the  principal  Pboeniciaii 
state,  ioei  not  appear  by  name;  but  is  usually  recognized  in 
the  list  under  its  Phoenician  title  Karti-^adasti,  "new  town." 

Thus  before  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  Cyprus  reappears 
in  history  divided  among  at  least  ten  cities,  of  which  some  are 
certainly  Greek,  and  one  at  least  certainly  Phoenidan:  with 
this,'  Greek  tradition  agrees.'  The  Greek  cokmjsts  traced  their 
descent,  at  Curium,  from  Argos;  at  Lapatbus,  from  Laconia; 
at  Paphos,  from  Arcadia;  at  Salamis,  from  the  Attic  island  of 
that  name;  and  at  Soli,  also  from  Attica.  The  settlements  at 
Paphos  and  Salamis,  and  probably  at  Curium,  were  believed 
to  date  from  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War,  i.e.  from  the  13th 
century,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Mycenaean  age;  the  name 
of  Teucer,  the  legendary  founder  of  Salamis,  probably  is  a 
reminiscence  of  the  piratical  Tikkara  who  harried  the  Egyptian 
coast  under  Rameses  III.  (c.  tsoo  B-c),  and  the  discovery  of 
late  Mycenaean  settlements  on  these  sites,  and  also  at  Lapatbus, 
suggests  that  these  legends  rest  upon  history.  The  Greek 
dialect  of  Cyprus  points  in  the  same  direction;  it  shows  marked 
resemblances  with  that  of  Arcadia,  and  forms  with  it  a  "  Sonth 
Achaean  "  or  "  South  Aeolic  "  group,  related  to  the  "  Northern 
AeoUc  "  of  Thessaly  and  other  parts  of  north  Greece.'    Further 

'A,  J.  Evans,  Jtmm.  Anthtop.  Inst.  xxx.  p.  199  ff,;  J.  Naue. 
Die  vorromischen  Sckwerter  (Munich,  IQ03),  p.  25, 

*  E.  Oberhummer,  I.e.  p.  5  ff.  (all  the  Assyrian  and  biblical 
evidence). 

'  W.  H.  Engel,  Kypros  (Beriin,  1841)  (all  the  Greek  traditions). 

*  Morii  Schmidt,  Z.  f.  vergl.  Sprackai.  (1860),  p.  290  ff.,  361  ff,; 
"  "     "  '  "'■■^ -i.  Meister. 

,  ^Ae,  1890); 

O,  Hoffmann,  Die  griechischen  Dialekte,  i.  (Gottlngen,  1091);  C. 
D,  Cobham,  Bibliography  of  Cyprus,  pp.  40-45. 
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evidence  of  continuity  comes  trom  the  piecuUai  Cypriote  Kript,  a 
syllabary  related  to  the  linear  scripts  of  Crete  and  the  south 
Aegean,  and  traceable  in  Cyprus  to  the  Myqeoacau  a^e.'  It 
remained  in  regular  use  until  the  4th  century;  before  that 
time  the  Greek  alphabet  occurs  in  Cypfus  only  in  a  fev  inacrip- 
tions  erected  for  visitors.'  Id  Citium  and  Idalium,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Phoenician  dialect  and  alphabet  were  in  use  from 
the  time  of  Sargon  onward.*  Sargon's  inscription  at  Citium  is 
cuneiform.* 

The  culture  and  ait  of  Cyprus  in  this  Gfaeco-Phoenician 
period  are  well  represented  by  remains  from  Citiumi  Idalium, 
Tamassus,  Amathus  and  Curium;  the  earlier  phases  are  best 
r^resented  round  Lapathus,  Soli,  Paphos  ajid  Citium;  the 
later  Hellenization,  at  Amathus  and  Marion-Arsino£.  Three 
distinct  foreign  influences  may  be  distinguished:  they  originate 
in  Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  the  Aegean.  The  first  two  pre- 
dominate earlier,  and  gradually  recede  before  the  last-named. 
Their  effects  are  best  seen  in  sculpture  and  in  metal  work,  though 
it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  best  examples  of  the  latter  were 
made  in  Cyprus  or  on  the  mainland.  Among  a  great  series  of 
engraved  silver  bowls,'  found  mostly  in  Cyprus,  but  also  as  far 
9S  as  Nineveh,  Olympia,  Caere  and  Praeneste,  some  examples 
show  almost  unmixed  imitation  of  Egyptian  scenes  and  devices; 
in  others,  Assyrian  types  are  introduced  among  the  Egyptian 
in  senseless  confusion;  in  others,  both  traditions  are  merged 
in  a  mixed  art,  which  betrays  a  return  to  naturalism  and  a  new 
sense  of  style,  like  that  of  the  Idaean  bronzes  in  Crete.*  From 
its  intermediate  position  between  the  art  of  Phoenicia  and  its 
western  colonies  (so  far  as  this  is  known)  and  the  earliest  Hellenic 
art  in  the  Aegean,  this  style  has  been  called  Gracco-Phoenician. 
The  same  sequence  of  phases  is  represented  in  sculpture  by  the 
votive  statues  from  the  sanctuaries  of  Aphrodite  at  Dali  and  of 
Apollo  at  Vdoi  and  Fr&ngiesa;  and  by  naniplefi  from  other 
sites  b  the  Cesnola  collection;  in  painting  by  a  rare  class  of 
naively  polychromic  vases;  and  in  both  by  the  elaborately 
coloured  terraHX>tta  figures  from  the  "  Toumba  "  site  at  Salamis. 
Gem-eDgraving  and  jewelry  follow  similar  lines;  pottery ^Mun ting 
for  the  most  part  remains  geometrical  throughout,  with  crude 
survivals  of  Mycenaean  curvilinear  fonns.  Those  A^ean  in- 
fiuences,  however,  which  had  been  predominant  in  the  later 
Bronae  Age,  and  had  never  whoUy  ceased,  revived,  as  Hellenism 
matured  and  spread,  and  slowly  repelled  the  mixed  Phoenician 
orientalism.  Imported  vasesfrom  the  Aegaao.of  the  "Dipylon," 
"  proto-CorintliiaB  "  and  "  Rhodian  "  fabrics,  occur  rarely, 
and  were  imitated  by  the  native  potters;  and  early  in  the  6th 
century  appears  the  specific  mfluence  of  Ionia,  and  atiU  more 
of  Naucratis  in  the  Egyptian  delta.  For  the  failure  of  ABSyria 
in  Egypt  in  668-664,  and  the  revival  of  Egypt  as  a  philnHettene 
state  under  the  XXVIth  l>ynasty,  admUted  stiong  Graeco- 
Egyptian  influences  in  industry  and  art,  and  led  about  560  B.C. 
to  Uie  political  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Amasis  (Ahmosi)  II. ;^ 
once  a^in  Cyi»iotje  timber  aaintained  a  foreign  aeai-power  in 
the   Levant. 

The  anneixatioa  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  of  Persia  in  535  B.C. 

iG.  Smith,  Tr.  Sae.  BM.  Arek.  i.  lav  B-;  Mmitt  Schmidt, 
Monatsb.  k.  Ak.  Win.  (Berlin,  1874),  pp.  614-615;  Sammiungtypr, 
InschrifttH  Qena,  1876) ;  W.  Deecke.  Ursprung  dtr  kypr.  Sylben- 
jeAriftltStrassbure.  1877) ;  cf .  Deecke-Colliti,  Sammi.  d.  ir-  Dialekt- 
inscMflen,  1.  (Gdttingen.  1884);  d.  C.  D.  Cobham.  l.c.  On  its 
Aegean  origin.  A,  J.  Evans,  "  Cretan  Pictographs  "  (1895),  Joum. 
Hat.  Studies,  xiv.,  cf.  :tvii. ;  British  Museum,  £xe.  in  Cypr.  (London, 
1900),  p.  37. 

•British  Museum,  Exc.  in  Cypr.  (London,  1900),  p.  95  (Ionic 
Inscriptions  of  5th  century  from  Amathus). 

>M.  dc  Vogug,  MOanges  d'archlolotie  orientate  (Puiia,  1B69). 
j.  Euting,  Siteb.  k.  prtvss.  Ak.  Wiss.  (1887),  pp.  115  ff.;  Ph.  Berger, 
C.  R.  Acad.  Inscr.  (1887),  pp.  155  ff„  l87ff.,  ao^ff.  Ci.  Corpus Inicr. 
Semit.  (Paris,  1881),  ii.  35  ff. 

*E.Schrader,Abh.d.h.preuss.Ak.Wiss.UEai). 

'  G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez,  Sisioire  de  Vart  dans  Vantiqititi,  iit. 
(Paris,  1885),  interpret  these  and  most  other  Cypriote  materials 
without  reserve  as      Phoenician." 

■  F.  Halbherr  and  P.  Orsi,  Anliehitll  dcU'  anlro  di  Zeus  Idea  in 
Creia  (Rome,  1888).  Cf.  H.  Brunn,  Criechische  KunstgeschickU 
(Munich,  1893),  i.  90  ff. 

'  Herod,  ii.  182;  see  also  Egypt:  History  (Dyn.  XXVI.). 


waa  preceded  by  the  voluntary  aurrendeF  of  jCypnia,  :tilticih 
formed  p»rt  of  Darius's  "  fifth  satrapy." "  The  Greek  atwB, 
faring  ill  under  Persia,  and  organized  by  OaesUanu  of  Salunia, 
joined  the  Ionic  revolt  in  500  n.c; '  but  the  Phoenician  states, 
Citium  and  Amathus,  remained  loyal  to  Persia;  the  siiuig 
was  Boon  put  down;  in  4&)  Cyprus  funusfaed  no  less  than  150 
ships  to  Uie  fleet  of  X^xes;'"  and  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  Delian  League  to  "  l^rate  "  the  uHad,  it 
remained  subject  to  Persia  during  the  5th  century."  TheoocAsion 
of  the  siegie  of  Idalium  by  Persians  (which  is  comaenorated 
in  an  important  Cypriote  LoBcription}  is  unknown."  Throughout 
this  period,  however,  Ath«is  and  other  Gredc  states  maintaiaed 
a  brisk  trade  in  copper,  sending  vases  and  other  manufactures 
in  return,  and  bringing  Cyprus  at  last  into  full  contact  with 
Hellenism.  But  the  Greek  cities  retained  monarchical  gaveni-- 
ment  throughout,  and  both  the  domestic  art  and  the  i»incipBl 
religious  cults  remained  almost  unaltered.  The  coins  of  the 
Greek  dynasts  and  autonomous  towns  are  struck  on  a  variable 
standard  with  a  stater  of  170  to  iSo  grs.**  The  principal  Greek 
dties  were  now  Salamis,  Curium,  Paphos,  Marion,  Soli,  Kyrenit 
and  Kbytri.  Phoenicians  held  Citium  and  Amathua  on  the 
south  coast  between  Salamis  and  Curium,  also  Tamassus  and 
Idalium  in  the  interior;  but  the  last  named  was  littie  more 
than  a  sanctuary  town,  like  Paphos.  At  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  a  fresh  Salaminian  League  was  formed  by  Evagoras 
(q.v.),  who  became  king  in  4ro,  aided  the  Athenian  Conon 
after  the  fall  of  Athens  in  404,  and  revolted  openly  from  Persia 
in  386,  after  the  peace  of  Anttdcidas."  Athens  again  sent  help, 
but  as  before  the  Phoenician  states  supported  Persia;  the 
Greeks  were  divided  by  feuds,  and  in  380  the  attempt  failed; 
Evagoras  was  assassinated  in  3  74,  and  his  son  Nicocles  died  soon 
after.  After  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  at  Issus  in  333 
B.C.  all  the  states  of  Cyprus  welcomed  him,  and  sent  timber  and 
ships  for  his  siege  of  Tyre  in  33a, 

After  Alexander's  death  in  323  s.c  Cyprus,  coveted  still  for 
its  copper  and  timber,  passed,  after  several  rapid  changes,  to 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt.  Then  in  306  b.c  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  of  Macedon  overran  the  whcde  island,  besieged  Salamis, 
and  utterly  defeated  there  the  Egyptian  fleet.  Pt<demy,  however, 
recovered  it  in  395  b.c.  Under  Ptolemaic  rule  Cyprus  has  little 
history.  Usually  it  was  governed  by  a  viceroy  of  the  royal  line, 
but  it  gained  a  brief  independence  under  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
(ro7-89  B.C.),  and  under  a  brother  of  Ptolemy  Aulctesin  58  B.C. 
The  great  sanctuaries  of  Paphos  and  Idalium,  and  the  public 
buildings  of  Salamis,  which  were  whoUy  remodelled  in  this 
period,  have  produced  but  few  woAs  of  art;  the  sculpture 
from  local  shrines  at  V6ni  and  Vits&da,  and  the  frescoed  tomb- 
stones from  Amathus,  only  show  how  incapable  the  Cypriotes 
still  were  of  utilizing  HeUeniatic  models;  a  rare  and  biAUtiful 
class  of  terra-cottas  like  those  of  Myrina  may  be  of  Cypriote 
fabric,  but  thdr  style  is  wholly  of  the  Aegean.  It  is  in  this 
p«iod  that  we  first  bear  of  Jewish  settlements,"  which  later 
become  very  populous. 

In  s8  B.C.  Rome,  wbich  had  made  large  unsecured  loans  to 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  sent  H.  Porciui  Cato  to  annex  the  island, 
nominally  because  its  king  had  cotmived  at  piracy,  really  because 
its  revenues  and  the  treasures  of  Paphos  were  coveted  to  finance 
a  com  law  at  P.  Clodiua."  Under  Rome  Cyprus  vss  at  first 
appended  to  the  province  of  Cilicia;  after  Actium  (31  B.C.)  it 
became  a  separate  province,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Augustus  and  was  governed  by  a  Ugatus  Coesarii  pro  praeU/rt 
as  long  as  danga  was  feared  from  the  East.^'     No  monuroenta 

■  Herod,  iii.  19.  91  ;'see  also  Persia:  History. 

•  Herod,  v.  loB,  113,  115. 

»  Herod,  vii.  90.  "  Thuc.  i,  94.  iia. 

"  M.  Schmidt,  Die  Inschrift  von  Idalion  Qena,  1874)- 

"G.  F.  Hill,  Brit.  Uus.  Cat.  Coins  of  Cyprus  (London,  1904). 
Eariier  literature  in  Cobham,  l.c.  p.  39. 

"  H.  F.  Talbot,  Tr.  Soc.  Bibf.  Arch.  v.  447  ff.  (translation). 
For  Evagoras  and  the  place  ot  Cyprus  in  later  Greek  histoty,  see 
G.  Grote,  History  of  Greece  (Index,  s.v.),  and  W.  H.  Engel,  Kypros 
(Berlin.  1841). 

'*  I  Mace.  nv.  2%.  "Livy.  Epit.  104;   Cic.  pro  Sestio,  26,  57. 

"  Dio  CasB.  liii.  13;  Strabo  683,840. 
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remdn  of  this  period.  In  32  b.c,  however,  it  was  transfeired  to 
tbc  senate,'  so  that  SergiuA  Paiilus,  who  was  governor  in  a.D.  46, 
is  rightly  CAUed  iwOinranK  (proconsul).*  Of  Paulus  no  coins 
are  known,  but  an  inscription  exists.'  Other  proconsuls  are 
JulitiB  Coitus  and  L.  Annins  Bassus  who  succeeded  him  in  a.d. 
Sa.*  The  copper  mines,  which  were  still  of  great  importance, 
were  farmed  at  one  time  by  Herod  the  Great.'  The  persecution 
of  Christians  on  the  mainland  after  the  death  <rf  Stephen  drove 
converts  as  far  as  Cyprus;  and  soon  after  converted  Cypriote 
Jews,  such  as  Mnason  (an  "  original  convert  " )  and  Joses  the 
I.evite  (better  known  as  Bamabaa),  were  preaching  in  Antioch. 
The  latter  revisited  Cyprus  twice,  first  with  Paul  on  his  "  first 
journey"  in  a.d.  46,  and  later  with  Mark,*  In  116-iiT  the 
Jews  of  Cypros,  with  those  of  Egypt  and  Gyrene,  revolted, 
massacred  340,000  persons,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Salamis. 
Hadrian,  afterwards  emperor,  suppressed  them,  and  expelled 
an  Jews  from  Cypnis. 

For  the  culture  of  the  Roman  period  there  is  abtmdant  evidence 
from  Salamis  and  Papbos,  and  from  tombs  everywhere,  for  the 
^ass  vess^  which  almost  wholly  supersede  pottery  are  much 
songfat  for  their  (quite  accidental)  iridescence;  not  much  else 
is  found  that  is  either  characteristic  or  noteworthy;  and  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sequence  of  style. 

The  Christian  church  of  Cyprus  was  divided  ihto  thirteen 
bish<qicics.  It  was  made  autonomous  in  the  5th  century,  in 
recognition  of  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  original  of  St 
Matthew's  Go^kI  in  a  "  tomb  of  Barnabas  "  which  is  still  shown 
at  Salamis.  The  patriarch  has  therefore  the  title  /icuiapiiiTaTos 
and  the  right  to  sign  his  name  in  red  ink.  A  council  of  Cyprus, 
summoned  by  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  401,  prohibited 
the  reading  of  tbfe  works  of  Origen  (see  Cvpaos,  Chorch  of). 

Of  the  Byzantine  period  little  remaiiu  but  the  ruins  of  the 
castles  of  St  Hilaiion,  BuSavento  and  Kantfira;  and  a  magnifi- 
cent series  of  gold  ornaments  and  silver  plate,  found  near  Kyrenia 
in  1883  and  i8gj  req>ectivd.y.  Christian  tombs  usually  contain 
nothing  of  value. 

The  Frank  ccmquestb  represented  by  the"  Crusaders' Tower  " 
at  Kolossi,  and  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  at  Nicosia;  and, 
later,  by  masterpieces  of  a  French  Gothic  Style,  such  as 
the  church  (mosque)  of  St  Sophia,  and  other  churches  at 
Nicosia;  the  cathedral  (mosque)  and  others  at  Famagusta  (.g.v.), 
and  the  monastery  at  Bella  Pais;  as  well  as  by  domestic 
architecture  at  Nicosia;  and  by  forts  at  Kyrenia,  Limasol  and 
elsewhere. 

The  Ttirks  and  British  have  added  little,  and  destroyed  much, 
cemverting  churches  into  mosques  and  grain-stores,  and  quarrying 
walls  and  buildings  at  Famagusta. 

History  of  Excatation. — Practically  all  the  archaeological 
disooveries  above  detailed  have  been  made  since  1877.  A  few 
chance  finds  of  vases,  inscriptions  and  coins;  of  a  hoard  of 
silver  bowls  at  Dali  (anc.  Idalium)''  in  1851;  and  of  a  bronze 
tablet  with  Phoenician  and  Cypriote  Inlingual  inscriptions,* 
also  at  Dali,  and  about  the  same  time,  had  raised  questions  of 
great  interest  as  to  the  art  and  the  language  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  T.  B.  Sandwith,  British  consul  1865-1869,  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  Cypriote  pottery; ' 
his  successor  R.  H.  Lang  (1870-1872)  had  excavated  a  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  at  Dab;  ^°  and  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
9th  ed.  of  the  Ency.  Brit.,'^  General  Louis  P.  di  Cesnola  (g.v.), 
American  consul,  was  already  exploring  ancient  sites,  and 
opening  tombs,  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  though  his  results  were 
not  published  till  1877."    But  though  his  vast  collection,  now 

'  Dio  CasB.  liv.  4 ;  Strabo  685.  » Acts  xiii.  7. 

'  D.  G.  Hogarth,  Daiia  CyPria,  pp.  114  B.  and  app. 

*  Corp.  Inscr.  Lai.  2631-3633. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  16.  4,  5;   19.  36,  38. 

*  Acta  iv,  36,  xi.  19,  ao,  wii.  4-13,  xv.  39.  »d.  16, 

'  De  Lonffp^er,  Athenaum  fransais  (1853),  pp.  413  ff.;  Music 
NapoltoH,  pis.  X.  xi. 

*  De  Luynes,  NutnismaHoue  et  inscriptions  chyprioUs  (iSga), 
'  Arthaeohtia,  kIv.  (1877),  pp.  127-142. 

><■  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Literature,  2nd  ser.  xi.  (1S78).  pp.  30  fl. 

"  Article  "  Cyprus  "  aJ,  fin. 

"  Cyprus:  its  Cities,  Tombs  and  Temples  ( London,  1877), 


in  the  Metropditan  Museum  of  New  York,  remains  the  largest 
series  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  world,  the  accounts  which 
have  been  given  of  its  origin  are  so  inadequate,  and  have  provoked 
so  much  controversy,"  that  its  scientific  value  is  small,  and  a 
large  part  of  subsequent  excavation  has  necessarily  been  directed 
to  solving  the  problems  suggested  by  its  practically  isolated 
specimens.  From  1876  to  1878  Major  Alexander  P.  di  Cesaola 
continued  his  brother's  work,  but  the  large  collection  which  he 
exhibited  in  London  in  1880  was  dispersed  soon  afterwards. " 

On  the  British  occupation  of  Cyprus  in  1878,  the  Ottoman 
law  of  1874  in  regard  to  antiquities  was  retained  in  force.  Ex- 
cavation is  permitted  under  government  supervision,  and  the 
finds  are  apportioned  in  thirds,  between  the  excavator,  the 
landowner  (who  is  usually  bought  out  by  the  former),  and  the 
government.  The  government  thirds  lie  neglected  in  a  "  Cyprus 
Museum  "  maintained  at  Nicosia  by  voluntary  subscription. 
There  is  no  staS,  and  no  effective  supervision  of  andent  sites  or 
monuments.  A  catalogue  of  the  collections  was  published  by 
the  Oxford  Univeisity  Press  in  1899.*' 

Since  1878  more  than  seventy  distinct  excavations  have 
been  made  in  Cyprus,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant. In  1879  the  British  government  used  the  acropo^s  of 
CUium  (Lamaca)  to  fill  up  the  andent  harbour;  and  from  the 
destruction  a  few  Phoenidan  inscriptions  and  a  proto-Ionic 
capital  were  saved.  In  1882  tombs  were  opened  by  0.  Hake 
at  Saiamis  and  Curium  for  the  South  Kensington  Museinn,  but 
no  sdentific  record  was  made.  In  1883  the  Cyprus  Museum 
was  founded  by  private  enterprise,  and  on  its  behalf  Max 
Ohnefalsch-Richter,  who  had  already  made  trial  di^ngs  for 
Sir  Charles  Newton  and  the  British  Museum,  excavated  sanctu- 
aries at  V6ni  and  Kythr6a  {Ckytri),  and  opened  tombs  on  some 
other  sites.  '* 

In  1885  Dr  F,  DlUnmler  opened  tombs  at  Dali,  At&mbra 
and  elsewhere,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  knowledge  of  the 
Bronze  Age  and  Early  Iron  Age;*'  and  Biditer,  on  behalf  of 
otSdals  and  private  individuals,  excavated  parts  of  Frfingi^ 
{Tamassus),  Episkop)  and  Dali," 

In  the  same  year,  1885,  and  In  1886,  a  53aidicate  opened  many 
tombs  at  P61i-tis-Khr^socbou  (Mariwrt,  Arsinoe),  and  sold  the 
contents  by  auction  in  Paris.  From  Richter's  notes  of  this 
excavation,  DrP,  Herrmann  compiled  the  first  sdentific  account 
of  Graeco-Phoenician  and  Hellenistic  Cyprus. "  In  1886  also 
M.  le  vicomte  E.  de  Castillon  de  St  Victor  opened  rich  Graeco- 
Phoenidan  tombs  at  Episko^d,  the  contents  of  which  are  in  the 
Louvre.* 

The  successes  of  1885^1886  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Cyprus 
Exploration  Fund,  on  behalf  of  which  (i)  in  1888  the  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  at  Papkos  (KoukUa)  was  excavated  by  Messrs 
E.  Gardner,  M.  R.  James,  D.  G.  Hogarth  and  R.  Elsey  Smith ;» 
(2)  in  1889-1890  more  tombs  were  opened  at  P6li  by  Messrs 
J.  A.  R.  Munro  and  H.  A.  Tubbs;"  (3)  in  1890-1891  extensive 
trials  were  made  at  Salamis,  by  the  Bame;"(4)  minor  sites  were 
examined  at  Leondiri  Vound  (1888),  "*  Amargetti  (1888),  *»  and 
Limniti  (1889);**  (5)  in  1888  Hogarth  made  a  surface-survey 
of  the  Karpass  promontory;"  and  finally,  (6)  in  1894  the  balance 
was  expended  by  J.  L.  Myres  in  a  Series  of  trials,  to  settle  special 

"  See  Cobham,  An  Attempt  at  a  Bibliography  ijf  Cyprus  (4th  ed., 
Nicosia,  looo),  Appendix,  "  Ccsnota  Controversy,"  p.  54. 

"Tke  Lawrence- Cesnola  Collection  (London,  1881);  Salaminia, 
id.  1882. 

"  Myres  and  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  A  CaUUotue  of  the  Cyprus 
Museum,  vnlk  a  Chronicle  of  Excavations  since  the  British  Occupation, 
and  Introductory  Notes  on  Cypriote  Archaeology  (Oxford,  1899). 

"  Mitt.  d.  arch.  Inst,  ii,  (Athens,  1881). 

"  MiU.  d.  arch.  Jnst.  vi.  (Athens,  1886);  Bemerkungen  s.  -dft. 
Kunsthandvierk,   &c.,   ii.   "  Der   kypr.'  geometrische   Stil  "    (Halle, 

isss). 

"  Summarized  in  Cyprus,  the  Bible  and  Homer  (London  and  Berlin, 
i8?3)- 

*  Das  Crdberfeld  von  Marion  (Berlin,  1888). 

»  Archives  des  missions  scienUfiques,  xvii.  (Paris,  1891). 

"  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  ix.  (London,  1888). 

» Id.  xi.  (1890) ;  xii.  (1B91).  "  Id.  xii.  (1891). 

"  Id.  ix.  (1888).  »  Id.  ix.  (1888). 

» Id.  xi.  (1890).  n  Dettia  Cypria  Khtford,  1889).^ 
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points,  at  Agfa  Parastevi;  K&Iopetda  and  tarnaca.*  In  1894 
also  Di  Richter  excavated  round  Idaiimm  and  Tamassus  for  the 
Prussian  government:  the  results,  unpublbhed  up  to  1903,  are 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.*  Finally,  a  legacy  from  Miss  Emma 
T.  Turner  enabled  the  British  Museum  to  open  numerous  tombs, 
by  contract,  of  the  Gnieco-Phoenician  age,  in  1894,  at  Palaed- 
Lemessd  {Amatkits);  and  of  the  Mycenaean  age,  in  1894-18(15 
at  Episkopl,  in  i8g5-i8()6  at  Enkomi  (near  Salamis),  and  in 
1897-1899  on  small  sites  between  Lamaca  and  Limasol.* 

For  ancient  Oriental  references  to  Cyprus  see  E.  Oberhummer, 
Die  Intd  CyPent^  i.  (Munich,  1903) ;  for  clajoical  references,  W.  H. 
Ensd,  Kyt^ot  (a  vols.,  Berlin,  1841);  for  culture  and  art,  G.  Petrot 
ana  C.  Cmpiez,  Hifloire  de  I'art  dans  i'atUiquiU,  vol.  iii.  "  Ph^nicie 
et  Cypre"  (Paris,  1B85);  L.  V.  di  Ccsnola, -4  Descriptive  Alias  0}  the 
CesTuAi  Coliection  of  Cypr.  Antiquities  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  0/ 
Art,  Nob  7wA(3  vols.,  Boston,  U.S-A.,  1884-1886);  M.  ObnofaJsch- 
RiclUer,  Kypros,  Ike  Bible  and  Homtr  (a  vols.,  London  and  Berlin, 
1^3);  J-  t"  Myrea  and  M.  ObnefaUch-Ricliter,  Cyprus  Muitum 
Catalogue  (Oxfonj,  1899).  The  principal  publications  on  special 
topics  are  given  in  the  footnotes.  For  Cypriote  coins  see  also  NuMis- 
HATics.    See  further  the  general  bibliography  below.        (J.  L.  M.) 

MOOERN   HiSTOEY 

After  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  Cyprus  naturally 
passed,  witb  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  emperors,  to  whom  it  continued 
subject,  with  brief  intervab,  for  more  than  seven  centuries. 
Until  644  the  island  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  but  in  that 
year  began  the  period  of  Arab  '  invasions,  which  continued 
intermittently  imtil  975.  At  the  outset  the  Arabs  under  the 
caKpfa  Othman  made  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Salamis,  Which  until  that  time  had  con- 
tinued to  be  the  capital.  The  island  was  recovered  by  the 
Greek  emperors  and,  though  again  conqueied  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  reign  of  Harun  al-Rasbid  (8oi),  it  was  finidly  restored  to 
the  Byzantine  empire  under  Nicephorus  Phocas.  Its  princes 
became  practically  independent,  and  tyrannized  the  island, 
until  in  1 191  Isaac  Comnenus  provoked  the  wrath  of  Richard  I., 
king  of  England,  by  wantonly  ill-treating  his  crusaders.  He 
thereupon  wrested  the  island  from  Isaac,  whom  be  took  captive. 
He  then  sold  Cyprus  to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  presently 
resold  it  to  Guy  de  Lusignan,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Guy  ruled  from  1192  till  his  death  in  1194;  his  brother 
Amauiy  took  the  title  of  king,  and  from  this  time  Cyprus  was 
governed  for  nearly  three  centuries  by  a  succession  of  kings  of 
the  same  dynasty,  who  introduced  into  the  island  the  feudal 
system  and  other  institutions  of  western  Europe.  During  the 
later  part  of  this  period,  indeed,  the  Genoese  made  themselves 
masters  of  Famagusta — which  bad  risen  in  place  of  Salamis 
to  be  the  chief  commercial  city  in  the  island — and  retained 
possession  of  it  for  a  considerable  time  (1376-1464);  but  it  was 
recovered  by  King  James  II.,  and  the  whole  island  was  reunited 
under  his  rule.  His  marriage  with  Caterina  Comaro,  a  Venetian 
lady  of  rank,  was  designed  to  secure  the  support  of  the  powerful 
republic  of  Venice,  but  had  the  eSect  after  a  few  years,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  death  and  that  of  his  son  James  III.,  of 
tnmaferring  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  his  new  allies. 
Caterina,  feeling  herself  unable  to  contend  alone  with  the  increaB- 
ing  power  of  the  Turks,  was  induced  to  abdicate  the  sovereign 
power  in  favour  of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  at  once  entered 
into  full  possession  of  the  island  (1489). 

The  VenetiansTretained  their  acquisition  for  eighty-two  years, 
notwithstanding  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks.  Cyprus  was 
now  harshly  governed  by  a  lieutenant,  and  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  who  had  been  much  oppressed  under  the  Lusignan 
dynasty,  became  worse.  In  rs70  the  Turks,  under  Selim  II., 
made  a  serious  attempt  to  conquer  the  island,  in  which  they 
landed  an  army  of  60,000  men.  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
was  reduced  with  little  difficulty;  Nicosia,  the  capital,  was 
taken  after  a  siege  of  45  days,  and  20,000  of  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword.     Famagusta  alone  made  a  gallant  and  pro- 

'J.ff.5.xvii.  (1897). 

*  Summarized  in  Cyprus  Museum  Calaiogue  (Oxford,  1S99). 

'  Exctaaticni  in  Cyprus  (London,  1900). 
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tracted  resistance,  and  did  not  capitulate  till  after  a  siege  of 
nearly  a  year's  duration  (August  1 57r).  The  tennsof  the  capitula- 
tion were  shamefully  violated  by  the  Turks,  who  put  to  death 
the  governor  Marcantonio  Bragadino  with  crud  torments- 
From  that  tmie  Cyprus  was  under  Turkic  administration  until 
the  agreement  with  Great  Britain  in  1878.  Its  history  during 
that  period  is  almost  a  blank.  A  serious  insurrection  broke  out 
in  1764,  but  was  speedily  suppressed;  and  a  few  similar  incidents 
are  the  only  evidence  of  the  Turkish  oppression  of  the  Christian 
population  of  the  island,  and  the  consequent  stagnation  of  its 
trade. 

AcTHORiTtES. — An  Attempt  at  a  Biiliography  of  Cyprus,  hy  CD. 
Cobbam  (4th  ed.,  Nicosia,  1900),  regiaters  over  700  works  which 
deal  with  Cyprus.  A  Handbook  of  Cyprus,  by  Sir  j.  T.  Hutchinson 
and  C.  D.  Cobbam  (London),  treats  the  island  briefly  from  every 
standpoint.  See  also  E.  Oberhummer,  Die  Inset  Cypern  (Munich, 
1903  et  acq.),  a.  comprehensive  work.  The  most  Interesting  travels 
nuty  be  found  under  the  names  of  Felix  Faber,  £eagBtoniim  (Stutt- 
Eart.  i843);dc  .Villamont,  Voyt^ts  (Arras,  1598);  van  Kootwyck, 
-■  -••■ ' —  (Antwerp,   1619);    R.  Pococke,  Description  of 


(LondtHi,  1S79) ;  W.  H.  Matlock,  In  an  Enckanted  Island  (London, 
1879).  The  geology  of  the  island  has  been  handled  by  A.  Gaudry, 
GSologie  de  I'Ue  de  Ckypre  (Paris.  1862) ;  C.  V.  Bellamy,  Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  Cyprus,  to  accompany  a  Geological  Map  of  Cyprus  (London, 
1905);  C.  V.  Bellamy  and  A.  J.  Jukes-Brown,  Geohey  of  Cyprus 
(Plymouth,  190s).  Its  natural  history  by  F,  Ungcr  and  T.  Kotschy, 
Die  Iniei  Cypern  (Wien,  1865).  Numisinaticfl  by  the  Due  de 
Luyoes,  Numismaiique  et  inscriptions  Cypriotes  (Paris,  185a); 
R.  H.  Lang,  Numism.  Chronicle,  vol.  xi,  (1871) ;  J.  P.  Si;t,  Rev.  num. 
pp.  249-374  (Paris,  1883) ;  and  E.  Babelon,  Monnaies  frecques 
{Paris,  1693).  The  coins  of  medieval  date  have  been  deacnbeo  by 
P.  Lambros,  Momiaiies  inidiUs  (Athens,  1876) ;  and  G.  Scblumber|^, 
Num.  de  I'orient  latin  (Paris,  1878).  Inscrijitions  in  the  Cypriote 
character  have  been  collected  by  M.  Schmidt.  Sammlung  (Jena, 
1876):  and  W.  Deecfce,  Die  griechisch-kyprischen  Inschriflen 
fCettingen,  1883);  in  Phoenician  in  the  C.I.  P.  (Paris,  1881). 
J,  Meursius,  Cyprus  (Amsterdam,  '675),  marshals  the  classical 
authorities;  and  W.  Enoei,  Kypros  (Berlin,  1841),  gives  a  good 
summary  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  island.  For  the  Phoenician 
element,  see  F.  Movere,  Die  Phdnixier  (Bonn  and  Berlin,  1841- 
1856).  L.Comtede  Mas  LatriepubJiafaed  between  iS^asnd  1B61  one 
volume  of /f»i(orv  (iigi-1291),  and  two  of  most  precious  documents 
in  illustration  of  the  reigns  of  the  Lusignan  kings.  Fra  Scefano 
Lusignsno,  Ckororraffia  di  Cipro  (Bologna,  1 573),  and  Bp.  Stubbs, 
Tvo  Lectures  (Oxford,  1:878),  are  useful  for  the  same  period;  and 
perhaps  a  score  of  contemporary  pamphlets — the  best  of  them  by 
N.  Martinengo,  Relatione  di  tuUo  ti  successo  di  Famagosta  (Venezia, 
1572),  and  A.  Calepio  (in  Lusignan's  Ckorograffia) — preserve  details 
of  tbe  famous  sieges  of  Nicosia  and  Famagusta.  G.  Mariti.  Viaggi 
(Lucca,  1769;  Eng.  trans.  C.  D.  Cobham,  and  ed.,  1909),  and 
Cyprianos.jiisioj-y  (Venice,  1768),  are  the  best  authorities  of  Cyprus 
under  Turkish  rule.  Medieval  tombs  and  their  inscriptions  are 
recordedand  illustrated  in  T.  J.  Chamberlayne,  Laerimae  nicossienses 
(Paris,  1894);  and  C.  Enlart's  volumes,  L'Art  gothigue  el  la  Re- 
naissance en  Chypre  (Paris,  1S99),  deal  with  medieval  architecture. 
For  Cypriote  pottery  in  Athens  and  Constant iiMqjIe,  see  G.  Nicole, 
Bulletin  de  I'lnslitut  Cenevois,  xxxvii. 

CYPRUS,  CHURCH  OF.  The  Church  of  Cyprus  is  in  com- 
munion and  in  doctrinal  agreement  with  the  other  Orthodox 
Churches  of  the  East  (see  Okthodox  Eastehn  Chduch),  but  is 
independent  and  subject  to  no  patriarch.  This  position  it  has 
always  claimed  (see,  however,  W.  Bright,  Notes  on  lie  Canons, 
on  Ephesus  8).  At  any  rate,  its  independence,  "by  ancient 
custom  "  was  recognlaed,  as  against  tbe  claims  of  tbe  patriarch 
of  Antioch,  by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  kj>.  431,  by  an  edict 
oi  the  emperor  Zeno  (to  whom  the  church  had  sent  a  cogent 
argument  on  its  own  behalf,  the  alleged  body  of  its  reputed 
founder  St  Barnabas,  then  just  discovered  at  Salamis),  and  by 
tbe  TruUan  Council  in  tgf.  Attempts  have  been  made  subse< 
queaitly  by  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  to  claim  authority  over  it, 
the  last  as  recently  as  1600;  but  they  came  to  nothing.  And 
excepting  for  the. period  during  which  Cyprus  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lusignans  and  the  Venetian  Republic  (1193-1571)1  tlie 
Church  has  never  lost  its  independence.  It  receives  the  holy 
ointment  (jivpav)  from  without,  till  i860  from  Antioch  and 
subsequently  from  Constantinople,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  not  of  right.  Of  old  there  were  some  twenty  sees  in  the 
island.  The  bishop  of  the  capital,  Salamb  or  Conslantia,  was 
constituted  metropolitan  by  Zeno,  with  the  title  "  archbishop 
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of  all  Cypnia,"  enlarged  subsequently  into  "  archbishop  of 
Justiniana  Nova  and  of  all  Cyprus,"  aiter  art  enforced  eipatria- 
tKHi  to  JuEtioianopolifi  in  688.  Zeno  also  gave  him  the  unique 
privjlegee  of  wearing  and  aigoing  his  name  in  the  imperial  purple, 
Stc,  which  are  still  preserved.  A  Latin  hierarchy  was  set  up 
in  1196  (an  archbishop  at  Nicosia  with  suffragans  at  Lima&ol, 
Faphos  and  Famagusta),  and  the  Greek  bishops  were  made 
to  minister  to  their  flocks  in  subjection  to  iL  The  sees  were 
forcibly  reduced  to  four,  the  archbishopric  was  ostensibly 
abolished,  and  the  bishops  were  compelled  to  do  homage  and 
swear  fealty  to  the  Latin  Church.  This  bondage  ceased  at  the 
cpnquest  of  the  island  by  the  Turks ;  the  Latin  hierarchy 
disappeared  (the  cathedral  at  Nicosia  is  now  used  as  a  mosque), 
and  the  native  church  emerged  into  comparative  freedom. 
la  1S31,  it  is  true,  all  the  bishops  and  many  of  their  flock  were 
put  to  death  by  way  of  discouraging  sympathies  with  the  Greeks; 
but  successors  were  soon  consecrated,  by  bishops  sent  from 
Antioch  at  tbe  request  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
on  the  whole  the  Church  has  prospered.  The  bishops-elect 
required  the  berai  of  the  sultan;  but  having  received  this,  they 
enjoyed  no  little  civil  importance.  Since  1878  the  berat  has  not 
been  given,  and  the  bishops  arc  less  influential.  The  suppressed 
sees  have  never  been  restored,  but  the  four  which  survive  (now 
known  as  Nicosia,  Paphos,  Kition  and  Ryrenia)  are  of  metro- 
politan rank,  so  that  the  orchbbhop,  whose  headquarters,  first 
at  Salamis,  then  at  Famagusta,  are  now  at  Nicosia,  is  a  primate 
amongst  metropolitans.  There  are  several  monasteries  dating 
from  the  nth  century  and  onwards;  also  an  arch i episcopal 
school  at  Nicosia,  founded  io  iSri  and  raised  to  the  status  of  a 
"  gymnasion  "  in  1893 ;  and  a  high  school  for  girte. 

Authorities. — Ph.  Geor^OU,  ElUpta  'Impaal  rtpl  r^t  'EuXqiriai 
rqt  Elrrpov  (Athens,  1875);  K.  Kouriokurineos  (Archbishop  of 
Cvprus),  'loTDpla  xparo^oYut^  rfif  H/rou  Kiirpaii  (Venice,  1788);  de 
Mas  Latrie,  Histeire  de  I'Ut  de  Ckypre  sous  Us  princes  de  la  maison 
de  Litsienan  (Paris,  1852  f.^;    H.  T.  F.  Duckworth,  Tfe  <^urch  of^ 


C7PSELUS,  tyrant  of  Corinth  (c.  657-6'?  B.C.),  was  the  son 
of  Aeetion  and  Labda,  daughter  of  Amphion,  a  member  of  the 
ruling  family,  tbe  Bacchiadae.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
name  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Bacchiadae,  warned  that  he 
would  prove  their  ruin,  sent  emissaries  to  kill  him  in  his  cradle, 
his  mother  saved  him  by  concealing  him  in  a  chest  (Gi.kv^^)]). 
The  story  was,  of  course,  a  subsequent  invention.  When  he 
was  grown  up,  Cypselus,  encouraged  by  an  oracle,  drove  out  the 
Bacdiiadae,  and  made  himself  master  of  Corinth.  It  is  stated 
that  he  first  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  by  his  hberal 
conduct  when  Polemarch,  in  which  capacity  he  had  to  exact 
the  fines  imposed  by  the  law.  In  the  words  of  Aristotle  he 
made  his  way  through  demagogy  to  tyranny.  Herodotus,  in 
the  spirit  of  sth-century  Greeks,  which  conventionally  regarded 
the  tyrants  as  selfish  despots,  says  he  ruled  harshly,  but  he  is 
generally  represented  as  mild,  beneficent  and  so  popular  as  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  a  bodyguard,  the  usual  attribute  of  a 
tyrannis.  He  pursued  an  energetic  commercial  and  colonial 
policy  (see  Cokinth),  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  Corinthian 
prosperity.  He  may  well  be  compared  with  the  Athenian  Peisi- 
stratus  in  these  respects.  He  laid  out  the  large  sums  thus  derived 
on  the  construction  of  buildings  and  works  of  art.  At  the  same 
time  he  wisely  strove  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  powerful  priest- 
hoods of  the  great  sanctuaries  of  Delphi  and  OlympHa.  At 
Dell^  he  built  s  treasure-house  for  Corinthian  votive  offerings; 
at  Olyrapia  he  dedicated  a  colossal  statue  of  Zcua  and  the  famous 
"  chest  of  Cypselus,"  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  chest 
of  the  legend,  of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17-19)  has  given  an  elaborate 
description.  It  was  of  cedar-wood,  gold  and  ivory,  and  on  it 
were  represented  the  diiet  incidents  in  Greek  (especially  Corin- 
thian) mythology  and  legend.  Cypselus  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Periander. 

See  CoRiNTH:  Sistury;  histories  of  Greece;  Herodotus  v.  92; 
Aristotle,  Po/iiiM,  13106,  1315b;  P.KnRpp,  Die  Kypseliden  und  dit 
Kypsthdade  (TUbinKen,  18S8);  L.  Preller,  AusgewdUle  AufsSlte 
(1864);  H.  Stuart  Jones,  in  Joum.  Hdl.  SMd.  (1894),  30  foil. 


CYRANO  DB  BBRQBRAC,  SAVIHIEir  (1630-1655),  French 
romance-writer  and  dramatist,  son  of  Abel  de  Cyrano,  seigneui 
de  Mauvieres  et  de  Bergerac,  was.  bom  in  Paris  on  the  6lh  of 
March  1619-1630.  He  received  his  first  education  from  a 
country  pnest,  and  had  for  a  fellow  pu^Hl  his  friend  and  future 
biographer,  Henri  Lebret.  He  then  proceeded  to  Paris  to  thf 
college  de  Beauvais,  where  he  had  for  master  Jean  Grangier, 
whom  he  afterwards  ridiculed  in  his  comedy  Le  Pldanl  joul 
(1654].  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  a  corps  of  the  guards, 
serving  in  the  campaigns  of  1639  and  1640,  and  began  tbe 
series  of  exploits  that  were  to  make  of  him  a  veritable  hero  o( 
romance.  The  story  of  his  adventure  single-handed  against  a 
hundred  enemies  is  vouched  for  by  Lebret  as  the  simple  truth. 
After  two  years  of  this  life  Cyrano  left  the  service  and  returned 
to  Paris  to  pursue  literature,  producing  tragedies  cast  in  the 
orthodox  classical  mode.  He  was,  however,  as  a  pupil  of  Gasseitdi, 
suspected  of  thinking  too  freely,  and  in  the  Mart  d'Agrippine 
(1654)  his  enemies  even  found  blasphemy.  The  most  interesting 
section  of  his  work  is  that  which  embraces  the  two  romances 
L'Histaire  comique  des  ttals  du  soleil  (1663)  and  L'Histoire 
comigue  des  Hats  de  la  lutte  (1656?).  Cyrano's  ingenious  mixture 
of  science  and  romance  has  furnished  a  model  for  many  subse- 
quent writers,  among  them  Swift  and  £.  A.  Poe.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  he  adtqited  his  fanciftil  style  in  tiw  hope 
of  safeiy  conveying  ideas  that  might  be  regarded  as  unorthodox, 
or  whether  he  simply  found  in  romance  writing  a  relaxation  from 
the  serious  study  of  physics.  Cyrano  spent  a  stormy  existence 
in  Paris  and  was  involved  in  many  duels,  and  in  quarrels  with  the 
comedian  Montfleury,  with  Scarron  and  others.  He  entered 
the  household  of  the  due  d'Arpajon  as  secretary  in  1653.  In 
the  next  year  he  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  timber, 
as  he  entered  his  patron's  house.  Arpajon,  perhaps  alarmed 
by  his  reputation  as  a  free-thinker,  desired  him  to  leave,  and  he 
found  refuge  with  friends  in  Paris.  During  the  illness  whicb 
followed  his  accident,  he  is  said  to  have  been  reconciled  with 


the  Church,  and  he  died  in  September  1655. 

M.  Edoiond  Rostand's  romantic  play  of  Cyra ,, 

revived  interest  in  the  author  of  the  Histoires  comiques.    A  modern 


play  of  Cyrancde  Bergerac  (1897) 


edition  of  his  (Eurres  (2  vols.),  by  P.  L.  Jacob  (Paul  Lacroix), 
appeared  in  1858,  with  the  preface  by  H.  Lebret  originally  prefixed 
to  the  HisUfire  comique  des  itats  de  la  lune  (16^6?).  For  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  romances  see  Garnet  Smith  m  the  Comhiil  for  July 
1898.  See  also  P-  A.  Brun,  Saeinien  de  Cyrano  Bergerac  (1894). 
Other  studies  of  CjTano  are  those  of  Charles  Nodier  (1841),  F. 
Medlhon  (Pferigueux,  1856),  Fourgeaud-Laertze  (in  Lr  Ptrigord 
lilUraire,  1875)  and  of  Thlophile  Gautier,  in  nls  Grotesques. 

CYRENAICA,  in  ancient  geograi^y,  a  district  of  the  N. 
African  coast,  lying  between  the  Syrtis  Major  and  Marmarica, 
the  western  limit  being  Arae  Philaenorum,  and  the  eastern  a 
vague  line  drawn  inland  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Platea 
(Bomba).  On  the  south  the  hmit  was  undefined,  but  understood 
to  be  the  margin  of  the  desert,  some  distance  north  of  the  oasis 
of  Augila  (Aujila).  The  northern  half  of  this  district,  which 
alone  was  fertile,  was  known  as  Pentapolis  from  its  possession 
of  five  considerable  cities  (i)  Hespeiides-Beienice  (Bengazj), 
(2)  Barca  (Merj),  (3)  Cyrene  (Ain  Shahat-Grenna),  (4)  ApoUonia 
(Marsa  Susa),  {5)  Teucheira-Arsinoe  (Tocra).  In  later  times 
two  more  towns  rose  to  unportance,  Ptolemais  (Tolmeita)  and 
Damis-Zarine  (Derna).  These  all  lay  on  the  coast,  with  the 
exception  of  Barca  and  Cyrene,  which  were  situated  on  the  high- 
land now  called  Jebel  AUidar,  a  few  miles  inland.  Cyrene  was 
the  first  city  to  arise,  being  founded  among  Libyan  barbarians 
by  Aristotle  of  Thera  (later  called  Battus)  in  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  (seeCvREUE).  For  about  500  years  this  district 
enjoyed  great  prosperity,  owing  partly  to  its  natural  products, 
but  more  to  its  trade  witJi  interior  Africa. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  inland  cities  declined  in  comparison 
with  the.  maritime  ones,  and  the  Cyrenaica  began  to  feel  the 
commercial  competition  of  Egypt  and  Carthage,  whence  easier 
roads  lead  into  the  conrinent.  After  all  N.  Africa  had  passed 
to  Rome,  and  Cyrenaica  itself,  bequeathed  by  Apion,  the  last 
Ptolemaic  sovereign,  was  become  (in  combination  with  Crete) 
a  Roman  province  (after  96  B.C.),  this  competition  told  more 
severely  than  ever,  and  the  Greek  colonists,  grown  weaker,  found 
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thetnselves  less  able  to  bold  their  own  agaiiut  the  Libyan  popula- 
tion. A  great  revolt  of  the  Jewish  settlers  in  the  time  of  Trajaa 
settled  the  fate  of  Cyrene  and  Barca;  tbe  fonner  is  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  as  "  urbs  deserta," 
and  Synesins.  a  native,  describes  it  in  the  following  century 
as  a  vast  r\un  at  the  mercy  of  the  nomads.  Long  before  this 
its  most  famous  article  of  ejqiort,  the  silphium  plant,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  was  the  chief  coin-type  of  Cyrene,  had  come 
to  an  end.  This  plant,  credited  with  wonderful  medicinal  and 
aromatic  properties,  has  not  been  certainly  identified  with  any 
existing  q>ecies.  The  similar  Thapsia  gargatUca  (Arab,  drias), 
which  now  grows  freely  in  Cyreoaica,  though  it  has  medicinal 
properties,  has  not  those  ascribed  to  silphium.  Henceforward 
till  the  Arab  invanon  (a.d.  641)  ApoUonia  was  the  chief  city, 
MTith  Berenice  and  Ptolemais  next  in  order.  After  the  conquest 
I^  Amr  itm  el-'Asi,  inland  Cyrenaica  regamed  some  importance, 
lying  as  it  did  on  the  direct  route  between  Alexandria  and 
Kairawan,  and  Barca  became  its  chief  place.  But  with  the 
substitution  of  Ottoman  for  Arab  empire,  resulting  in  the  virtual 
independence  of  both  Egypt  and  Tripoli,  the  district  lying 
between  them  relapsed  to  anarchy.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued even  after  Mahmud  II.  had  resumed  direct  control  over 
Tripoli  (1835),  and  in  tbe  middle  of  the  19th  century  Cyrenaica 
was  still  so  free  of  the  Turks  that  Sheik  Alt  bin-Senussi  chose 
it  as  the  headqnarttts  of  his  nascent  dervish  order.  All  over 
tbe  district  were  built  Senussi  convents  (tawia),  which  still 
exist  and  have  much  influence,  although  the  headquarters  of 
the  order  were  withdrawn  about  the  year  1855  to  Jarabub, 
and  in  1895  to  Kufra,  still  farther  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  In 
1875  the  district,  till  then  a  sanjak  of  the  vilayet  of  IVipoli, 
was  made  to  depend  directly  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at 
Constant!  nofrie;  and  the  Senusntes  soon  ceased  to  be  ^  facto 
rulers  of  Cyrenaica.  Their  preserves  have  now  been  still  further 
encroached  upon  by  a  number  of  Cretan  Moslem  refugees  (1901- 
1902).  This  is  not  the  first  effort  made  by  Turiiey  to  colonize 
Cyrenaica.  In  1869  Ali  Riza  Pasha  ot  'Wpoli  tried  to  induce 
settlers  to  go  to  Bomba  and  Tobruk;  and  in  1888  an  abortive 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  Kurds.  To  protect  the  Cretans 
the  Ottoman  government  has  extended  the  civil  administration 
and  created  several  small  garrisoned  posts.  The  district  is 
accordingly  safer  for  Europeuis  than  it  was;  but  these  still 
find  themselves  ill  received.  Tbe  Ottoman  officials  discourage 
travel  in  the  interior,  partly  from  fear  of  the  Senussites,  partly 
from  suspicions,  exdted  by  the  lively  interest  manifested  by 
Italy  in  Cyrenaica. 

At  the  present  day  we  understand  by  Cyrenaica  a  somewhat 
larger  district  than  of  old,  and  include  ancient  Marmarica  up 
to  the  bead  of  the  gulf  of  SoUnm  (Catabatbmus  Magnus).  The 
whole  area  is  about  30,000  sq.  m.,  and  has  some  150,000  in- 
habitants, inclusive  of  nomads.  Projecting  like  a  bastion  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  a  very  central  point,  Cyrenaica  seems 
intended  to  play  a  commercial  part;  but  it  does  not  do  so  to 
any  extent  because  of  (1)  lack  of  natural  harbours,  Bengazi 
and  Dema  having  only  open  and  dangerous  roads  (this  is  partly 
due  to  coastal  subsidence;  ancient  ports  have  sunk);  (2)  the 
difficulty  of  the  desert  routes  behind  it,  wells  beings  singularly 
deficient  in  this  part  of  the  Sahara.  The  ivory  and  feather 
caravans  from  Wadai  and  Borku  have  latterly  deserted  it 
altogether.  Consequently  Cyrenaica  is  still  in  a  very  backward 
and  barbarous  state  and  largely  given  up  to  nomad  Arabs. 
There  are  only  two  towns,  Bengazi  and  Dema,  and  not  half  a 
dozen  settlements  beside,  worthy  to  be  called  villages.  In 
many  districts  the  Senussi  convents  supply  the  only  settled 
element,  and  the  local  Bedouins  largely  belong  to  the  Order. 
There  are  no  roads  in  the  province,  and  very  little  internal  com- 
munication and  trade;  but  a  wireless  telegraphic  system  has 
been  Installed  in  communication  with  Rhodes:  and  there  is  a. 
landline  from  Bengazi  to  Tripoli. 

Geologically  and  structurally  Cyrenaica  is  a  mass  of  Miocene 
limestone  tilted  up  steeply  from  the  Mediterranean  and  falling 
inland  by  a  gentle  descent  to  sea-level  again  at  the  line  of  depres- 
sion, which  runs  from  the  gulf  of  Sidra  through  Aujila  to  Siwa. 


This  mass  is  dirided  into  two  blocks,  the  hi^wr  being  the 
western  Jebel  Akhdar,  on  which  Cyrene  was  built  (about  1800 
ft.);  the  lower,  the  eastern  Jebd  el-Akabah,  the  ancient  Mai- 
maric  highlands  (700  ft.).  There  is  no  continuous  littoral  plain, 
the  longest  strip  running  from  tbe  recess  of  the  Syrtis  round 
past  Bengazi  to  Tolmeita.  Therc^ter,  except  for  deltaic  patches 
at  Marsa  Susa  and  Dema,  the  shore  is  all  precipitous.  Jebel 
Akhdar,  being  without  "  faults,"  has  no  deep  internal  valleys, 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  downs:  but  ita  seaward  face  ia 
very  deeply  eroded,  and  deep  circular  Sinkings  (swidlowJioles) 
are  common.  There  is  much  forest  on  its  northward  slopes, 
and  good  red  earth  on  the  higher  parts,  which  bears  abundant 
crops  of  barley,  much  desired  by  £unq>ean  maltsters.  Plenty 
of  springs  issue  on  the  highlani^,  and  wide  expanses  of  grassy 
country  dotted  with  trees  like  an  English  puk  are  met  with. 
Here  the  Bedouins  (mostly  Beni  Hassa)  pasture  flocks  and 
herds,  amounting  to  several  million  head.  The  climate  is 
temperate  and  the  rainfall  usually  adequate,  but  one  year  in 
five  is  expected  to  be  droughty.  The  southward  slopes  fall 
through  ever-thinning  pasture  lands  to  sheer  desert  about  80  m. 
inland.  Jebel  el-Akabah  is  much  more  barren  than  Jebel 
Akhdar,  and  the  desert  comes  right  down  to  the  sea  in  Marmarica, 
whose  few  inhabitants  are  more  concerned  with  salt-collecting 
and  sponge  fishing  than  with  agriculture.  They  have,  however, 
the  only  good  ports  on  the  whole  coast,  Bomba  and  Tobruk. 
Much  might  be  made  of  Cyrenaica  by  judicious  colonization. 
All  kinds  of  trees  grow  well,  from  the  date  palm  to  the  oak; 
and  there  are  over  »o,ooo  -wild  olives  in  the  cotmtry.  The 
conditions  in  general  are  very  like  those  of  central  Italy,  and 
there  is  ample  room  for  new  settlers. 

BiBLiOGRAPHV.— (i)  Ancient  Cyrenaica:  J.  P.  Thrige,  Hiitoria 
CyfCTiei  (1819);  C.  Rifter,  ErJ*«Bd«,  i.  (1812):  A.  F.  GottBchick, 
Cesck.  tUf  GfHtidtmi  imd  Bm«  des  htU.  StaaUi  in  Kyrtnaika  (1838). 

(3)  Hodeni  Cyimalca:  PauliLucas,  Voyate  (1712);  T.  Shaw. 
Travels  and  Observations  (1738);  J.  Bruce,  Travels  (1790);  P.  della 
Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tripoii,  &c.  (1819);  G.  F.  Lyon,  Narrative  of 
TYaods  (1831);  A.  CervelM,  in  Recviil  de  voyages,  pub.  by  Soc.  de 
G&>&,  ii.  (1825);  J.  R.  Pacho.  ReiaiUm  d'un  voyage  (1827);  F.  W. 
Beechey,  Proaiedings  of  Expedition  to  explore  N.  Coast  ^  Africa 
(1828);  H.  Bartb.  Wanderungen,  &e.  (1849);  V.  de  Bourville, 
Rapport  (ISSO);  J.  Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  ff.  Africa  (1856); 
R.  M.  Smith  and  E.  A.  Porcher,  Hitf.  <tf  Discoveries  (1864);  G. 
Rohlfa,  Von  TripoH  nach  Alexandrien  (1871);  G.  Haimann,  La 
Cirenaica  (1882);  M.  Camperio,  Una  Gila  in  Cirenaica  (i88>),' 
M.  Duveyner,  "La  Confr.  muEulmane  de  Sidi  Moh.  Ben  Ali  es- 
Seaousi-'^ {Bull,  soc.jiog..  1884);  H.  W.  Blundell  in  Crag.  Joum.  v. 
(iSgi)  and  Annual  Srii.  Sch.  at  Athens,  H.  (1895);  D.  G.  Hogarth  tn 
Monthly  Seoiew  (Jan.  1904) ;  G.  Hildebrand,  Cyrenatka.  Ac.  <I904); 
G.  de  Martino,  CireiK  e  Cartagine  (1908). 

(3)  Majfa:  The  best  are  that  by  P.  Carlo,  to  illustrate  Camperio 
andHaimann's  Report,  in  Petermann's  Uitth.  (1881);  and  Sheet 
No.  2  of  Carle  de  I'Afrigue  (Service  g^og.  de  Tarmfe,  189a}. 

(D.  G.  H.) 

CYREHAICS,  a  Greek  school  of  philosophy,  so  called  from 
Cyrene,  the  birthplace  of  the  founder,  Aristippus  (?.r.).  It  was 
one  of  the  two  earliest  Socratic  schools,  and  emphasized  one 
side  only  of  the  Socratic  teaching  (cf.  CvNics).  Socrates, 
although  he  held  that  virtue  was  the  only  human  good,  admitted 
to  a  certain  extent  the  importance  of  its  utilitarian  side,  making 
happiness  at  least  a  subsidiary  end  of  moral  action  (see  Ethics). 
Aristippus  and  his  followers  seized  upon  this,  and  made  it  the 
prime  factor  in  existence,  denying  to  virtue  any  intrinsic  value. 
Logic  and  pbjrsical  science  they  held  to  be  useless,  for  all  know- 
ledge is  immediate  sensation  (see  Protagoras).  These  sensations 
aie  motions  {na^ta)  which  (1)  are  purely  subjective,  and  (2) 
are  painful,  indifferent  or  pleasant,  according  as  they  are 
violent,  tranquil  or  gentle.  Further  they  are  entirely  individual, 
and  can  in  no  way  be  described  as  constituting  absolute  objective 
knowledge.  Feeling,  therefore,  is  tbe  only  possible  criterion 
alike  of  knowledge  and  of  conduct,  "Our  modes  of  being 
affected  (ir6ft))  alone  are  knowable."  Thus  Cyrenaicism  goes 
beyond  the  critical  scepticism  of  the  Sophists  and  deduces  a 
single,  universal  aim  for  all  men,  namely  pleasure.  Furthermore, 
all  feeling  is  momentary  and  homogeneous.  It  follows  (1)  that 
past  and  future  pleasure  have  no  real  existence  for  us,  and  (2) 
that  among  present  pleasures  there  ia  no  distinctjoQ  of  kind,  hi 
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only  of  iateosfty.  Socrates  had  spoken  of  the  higher  pleasures 
of  ibe  intellect;  the  Cyrenaics  denied  the  validity  of  this  distioc- 
tion  and  said  that  bodily  pleasures  as  being  more  simple  and 
more  intense  are  to  be  preferred.  Momentary  pleasure  Otow^ 
XpctxK  4fiA>^),  prefuably  of  a  carnal  kind,  is  the  only  good  for 
man.  Yet  Aiistippus  was  compelled  to  admit  that  some  actions 
which  give  immediate  pleasure  entail  more  than  their  equivalent 
of  i>aio.  This  fact  was  to  bi"i  the  basis  of  the  conventional 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  this  sense  he  held  that 
regard  should  be  paid  to  law  and  custom.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
inqiortance  that  this  development  of  Cyienaic  hedonism  should 
be  fully  realized.  To  overlook  the  Cyrenajc  recognition  of 
social  obligation  and  the  hedonistic  value  of  altruistic  emotion 
is  a  very  common  expedient  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  all 
hedonistic  theories  of  life.  Like  many  of  the  leading  modern 
utilitarians,  they  combined  with  their  psychological  distrust 
of  popular  judgments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  their  firm  convic- 
tion that  tJl  such  distinctions  are  based  solely  on  law  and  con- 
vention, the  equally  unwavering  principle  that  the  wise  man 
who  would  pursue  pleasure  logically  must  abstain  from  that 
which  ia  usually  denominated  "  wrong  "  or  "  unjuat."  This 
idea,  which  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  systems  like  those 
of  Bentham,  Vciney,  and  even  Paley,  was  evidently  of  prime 
importance  at  all  events  to  the  later  Cyrenaics. 

Developing  from  this  is  a  new  point  of  practical  importance 
to  the  h^onism  of  the  Cyrenaics.  ArisUppus,  both  in  theory 
and  in  practice,  insisted  that  true  pleasure  belongs  only  to  him 
who  is  self-controlled  and  master  of  himself.  The  truly  happy 
man  must  have  ^pivtiaa  (prudence),  which  alone  can  save 
him  from  falling  a  prey  to  mere  [>asBion.  Thus,  in  the  end, 
Aristippus,  the  founder  of  ,the  purest  hedonism  in  the  history 
of  thought,  comes  very  near  not  only  to  the  Cynics,  but  to  the 
more  cultured  hedonism  of  Epicurus  and  modern  thinkers. 
Theodorus,  held  even  more  strongly  that  passing  pleasure  may 
be  a  delusion,  and  that  permanent  tranquility  is  a  truer  end  of 
conduct.  Hegesias  denied  the  possibility  of  real  pleasure  and 
advocated  suicide  as  enauring  at  least  the  absence  of  pain. 
Anniceris,  in  whose  thought  the  school  reached  its  highest 
perfection,  declared  that  true  pleasure  consists  sometimes  in 
self-sacrifice  and  that  syn^iathy  in  enjoyment  is  a  real  source 
of  happiness.  Other  members  of  the  school  were  Arete,  wife 
of  Aristippus,  Aristippus  the  younger  (her  son).  Bio  and 
Euhemerus. 

The  Cyrenaic  ideal  was,  of  course,  utteriy  alien  to  Christianity, 
and,  in  general,  subsequent  thinkers  found  it  an  ideal  of  hopeless 
pessimism.  Yet  in  modem  times  it  has  found  expression  in 
many  ethical  and  literary  works,  and  it  is  common  also  in  other 
ancient  non-Hellenic  literature.  There  are  quatrains  in  the 
RubAiyiU  of  Omar  Khayyira  and  pessimistic  verses  in  Ecclesiastes 
which  might  have  been  uttered  by  Aristippus  ("  Then  I  com- 
mended mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  than  to  eat  and 
to  drink  and  to  be  merry;  for  that  shall  abide  with  him  of  his 
labour  the  days  of  his  life  which  God  giveth  him  under  the  sun  "). 
So  in  Byron  and  Heine,  and,  in  a  sense,  in  Walter  Pater  {Maritu 
the  Epicurean),  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  seek  relief  from 
the  intellectual  adl-de-sae  in  frankly  aesthetic  satisfaction.  Thus 
Cyrenaicism  did  not  entirely  vanish  with  its  absorption  in 
EiHcureaoism. 

See  Hbdonisk,  Epicurus;  histories  of  philosophy  by  Zeller, 
\Wndelband,  Ueberweg;  H.  Sidgwick.  Methods  of  Ethics  and 
OttUints  of  the  History  of  Ethics;  J.  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories 
("«95) :  James  Seth.  ^hiccU  PrincipUs.  c.  i.  (A),  (1898) ;  A.  Wendt, 
De  philosophia  Cyrmaica  (1841);  H.  von  Stein,  De  philosophia 
Cyrtnaica  (1855);  T.  Gompera,  Greek  Thinkeri  (Eog.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
bt.  iv.,  ad  fin.,  1905) ;  Beare,  Greek  Theories  of  EUmentary  Cognition ; 
G.  van  Lvng,  Om  den  Kyrenaiske  skole  (Christiania,  1868);  and 
general  etnical  text-books. 

CTRENB  (mod.  Aim  Shakai^enna],  the  original  capital  of 
ancient  Cyreoaica  (q.t.)  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  colomes. 
The  Themean  story  of  its  foundation,  as  told  by  Herodotus, 
runs  thus.  Battns  (whose  true  Greek  name  seems  to  have  been 
Aristoteles),  a  native  of  Thera  (Santorin),  itself  a  Lacooian 
colony,  was  bidden  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  if  he  wished  to  put 


as  end  to  domestic  dissensions,  to  lead  a  portion  of  the  dtJaens 
to  Libya  and  build  a  city  in  a  "  place  between  waters."  (For 
other  stories  see  Battcs.)  By  this  be  understood  an  island, 
and  therefore  established  his  f<^owers  on  the  barren  islet  of 
Platea  in  the  gulf  of  Bomba.  The  colony  being  unauccessful 
made  further  application  to  the  oracle  and  was  bidden  to  transfer 
itself  to  the  maiikURd.  The  Libyan  barbarians  rqwtted  that  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  district  lay  to  the  west  and  were  induced 
to  act  as  guides.  They  brought  the  Greeks  through  forests  to 
high  ground  from  various  points  of  which  issued  springs,  and 
BattUB,  recognizing  "  a  place  between  waters,"  began  to  build. 
This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C. 

The  result  was  Cyrene,  so  called  (it  was  said)  from  a  local 
nymph,  who  has  been  shown  by  Studniczka  to  have  been  a 
Nature  goddess,  like  the  Greek  Artemis.  The  point  first  otXMfiwd 
was  probably  the  hill  above  the  "  Apollo  "  fountain  on  the  west; 
and  there  was  erected  the  fortress-palace  of  the  Battladae, 
who  continued  to  rule  the  colony  for  eight  generations.  The 
neighbouring  Libyans  were  conciliated  and  given  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  Laconian  perioeci,  and  intermarriage  between 
them  and  Greeks  became  so  frequent  that  the  colony  rapidly 
assumed  a  somewhat  hybrid  character,  and  while  being  one  of 
the  centres  of  Hellenic  culture,  showed  barbarian  characteristis 
of  violence  and  luxury.  Battus  I.  reigned  c.  630  to  590  B.C. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arcesilaus  (c.  sgo-574)  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  The  kings  henceforth  bore  alternately  the 
names  Battus  and  Arcesilaus,  of  which  the  first  is  s^  to  be 
simply  the  native  Libyan  wnd  for  "king":  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  Greek.  This  fact  suggests  that  some  compromise  with 
the  natives  bad  been  come  to,  resulting,  perhaps,  in  an  altematioD 
of  the  supreme  office.  Undo:  Battus  II.  (570  b.c?)  a  fresh 
band  of  settlers  was  invited  from  Greece,  and  the  colony  tended 
to  become  henceforth  more  maritime  and  democratic.  Its 
port,  Apolloaia  (Marsa  Susa),  now  rose  to  importance:  and  a 
second  (winter)  port  was  created  at  Naustathmos  (Maisa  Hilal) 
about  15  m.  E.  behind  a  sheltering  cape.  Fine  roads  were  cut 
through  the  rock  connecting  these  harbours  with  the  capital. 
Trouble  foUowed,  however,  with  the  Libyans,  who  saw  them- 
selves robbed  in  favour  of  the  new  settlers,  and  they  called  in 
Egyptian  help;  but  the  force  sent  by  Apries  was  defeated 
near  the  spring  Theste,  and  presently  Amasis  of  Egypt  miade 
[>eace  and  took  a  Battiad  princess  to  wife.  Under  Arcesilaus  IL 
(c.  560-350)  domestic  dissensions  and  Libyan  revolt  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  rival  iiJand  dty,  Barca,  and  a  severe  defeat  and 
massacre.  These  misfortunes,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Battus 
III.  was  thought  to  have  disgraced  the  house  by  his  lameness, 
pron^ited  the  Cyrenaeans  to  send  to  Delphi  for  more  advice,  and 
as  a  result  Demouax  of  Mantinea  arrived  as  arbitrator  and 
framed  a  constitution  limiting  the  monarchy  and  dividing  die 
citizens  tribally  according  to  the  date  of  their  settlement  and 
their  place  of  origin.  Further  attempts  of  the  Battiadae  {eg. 
of  Pheretima,  wife  of  Battus  III.,  and  Arcesilaus  his  sob)  to 
annul  this  constitution,  and  bitter  family  dissen^ons,  brought 
about  a  Persian  invasion  and  finally  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty 
about45oB.c.  A  republic  of  mote  or  less  Spartan  type  succeeded, 
but  it  was  often  interrupted  by  tyrannies;  and  having  made 
submission  by  embassy  to  Alexander  in  331,  Cyrene  passed 
under  Ptolemaic  domination  ten  years  later.  From  this  epoch 
dates  a  decline  which  was  due  to  economic  causes  (see  Cybsnaica) 
and  to  the  Ptolemaic  policy  of  favouring  easily  controlled 
harbour-towns  rather  than  an  inland  place  like  Cyrene,  whose 
ancient  factions  still  continued  to  give  trouble  under  the  earlier 
Ptolemies.  Apollonia  and  Berenice  gradually  superseded  Cyrene 
and  Barca  respectively,  being  more  in  touch  with  Greece  and 
less  exposed  to  the  hc^tile  nomad  Libyans,  who  increased  in 
boldness  and  power;  but  Cyrene  continued  to  be  a  great  dty 
after  it  bad  passed  to  Rome  (g6  B.C.),  and  up  to  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  when  a  Jewish  revolt  and  the  repressive  measures  taken 
by  the  imperial  government  dealt  it  an  irreparatde  blow.  Ere 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  it  was  largdy 
a  ruin,  and  henceforward  to  the  epoch  of  Arab  conquest  (&J>. 
641)  its  Greek  Ufe  gradually  deserted  it  for  Apollnua.  At  iti 
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seme  Cyreae  Is  said  to  have  had  over  100,000  inhabitants.  It 
was  noted  among  the  aadents  for  its  intellectual  life.  Its 
medical  school  was  famous,  and  it  numbered  among  its  celebrities 
Callimacfaus  the  poet,  Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  New  Academy 
at  Athens,  Adst^pus,  a  pupil  of  Socrates  and  the  founder  of  the 
so-called  Cyrenaics  (q.v.),  Eratosthenes  the  polyhistor,  and 
Synesius,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers. 

The  first  account  of  the  site  in  modem  times  seems  to  be 
that  of  M.  le  Maire,  who  was  French  consul  at  Tripoli  from 
1703  to  1708,  and  twice  viated  Cyrene.  Paul  Lucas  was  there 
in  1710,  and  again  in  1713,  and  Dr  Thomas  Shaw  in  179ft;  ^n 
Italian,  Dr  A.  Cervelh,  who  was  there  in  1813,  fuimshed  some 
informorion  to  the  Sod£ttf  de  Gfographie  of  Paris;  and  P. 
Delia  Cella  published  an  account  of  hisr  visit,  made  in  1S17. 
In  iSii-iSaa  important  explomtions  were  made  by  lieutenant 
F.  W.  Beecbey,  R.N.;  and  he  :was  almost  immediately  followed 
by  a.  French  artist,  M.  J.  R.  Pacho,  whose  pencil  preserved  a 
Mimber  of  isterastiiiig  monuments  that  have  since  disappeared. 
L.  Delaporte,  French  consul  at  Tangier,  and  Vattier  de  Bourville 
oome  next  in  order  of  time.  H.  Barth,  the  famous  African 
tmveller,  publi^ed  an  account  of  his  investigations  in  his 
WoHderungen  dunk  die  KUstmii&nder  des  Mitldmeers,  i84g, 
and  James  Hamilton,  who  was  there  in  1851,  described  the  place 
in  his  Wtaderings  in  N.  Africa.  In  186  l  excavations  were  made 
on  behalf  of  the  British  Museum  by  Lieuts.  R.  Murdoch  Smith, 
R.E.,  and  £.  A.  Porcher,.R.N.,  the  resulta  ot  whtch.are  detailed 
in  their  valuable  Discmeriuin  Cyrene  (London,  18G4).  Since 
that  date,  owing  to  the  increaae  of  Scanssi  influence,  and  the 
consequent  fears  of  the  Ottoman  authorides,  the  site  has  been 
very  seldom  visited.  TheItalians,M.CampetioandG.Haimann, 
leading  commercial  missions,  w«Ee  there  in  the  ei^ties,  and  Mr 
H.  W.  Blundeli  succeeded .  with  a  special  ^rman  and  a  strong 
escort  in  reaching  the  place  in  1895,  but  had  trouble  with  the 
local  Sennsai  Arabs.  The  prohibition  of  travel  became  thereafter 
more  stringent,  and  it.  has  only  been  overcome  by  a  party  from 
Ur  A,  V.  Annour's  yacht  "  Utowana,''  which  marched  up  from 
Uarsa  Susa  in  April  1904,  and  stayed  one  night.  Tbcy  found 
some  fifty  iamilies  of  Cretan  refugees  established  ai.  Ain  Shahat 
and  a  mmfir  with  a  small  guard. on  the  E^t:  but  no  inhabited 
houses,  except  the  Senussi  convent  and  the  mvdiria.  Cretans 
and  .Arabs  live  in  the  andent  rock'tombs.  An  Italian  senator, 
Chev.  G.  de  Martino,  with  two  Italian  residents  at  Cemai  passed 
through  the  place  in  1907,  and  found  it  in  Bedouin  hands. 

The  site  lies-  on  the  crest  of  the  hig^iland  of  Jebel  Akbdat 
(about  iSoo  fL)  and  10  m.  from  the  sea.  The  ground  slopes 
\txy  gradually  south,  and  being  entirely  denuded  of  trees, 
makes  good  com  land.  The  northward  sl<^  falls  more  steeply 
in  a  succession  of  ibelves;  covered  here  and  there  with  foreet. 
Ravines  surround  the  ute  on  three  aides,  and  there  are  at  least 
four  sprtngS'ln  its  area,  of  which  one,  having  great  volume, 
has  been  at  all  times  the  attraction  and  foois  of  the  place. 
This  is  the  so-tailed  "  Fount  of  Apollo,"  whidi  issues  from  a 
tunnd  artificially  enlarged,  and  once  faced  with  a  portico. 
The  acropolis  was  immediately  above  this  on  the  W.,  and  the 
main  entrance  of  tha  dty,  through  which- came  the  lacted  pro- 
cessions, passed  it.  The  remains  of  Cyrene  itself  are  enclosed 
by  a  wall  having  a  drcAit  of  aboat  4  m.,  of  which  little  remains 
bnt  the  foundationa  and  fragments  of  two  towers;  but  tombs 
and  isdated  structures  extend  far  outside  this  area.  The  local 
Arabs  say  it  takes  them  six  camd-hours  to  go  from  one  end  to 
the  dther  of  the  ruins,  which  they  call  generally  "  Grama  " 
(».e.  Kyrenna).  Within  the  dty  itsdf  not  very  much  is  now 
to  be  seen.  Below  the  ApoUo  fountain  on  the  N.  lie  a  great 
theatre  and  the  substmctures  of  the  main  temple  of  Apollo, 
both  induded  now  in  the  Senussi  convent  garden.  Above  the 
fountain  and  by  the  main  road. is  a  smaller  tJieatre.  Ou  the 
£.,  upcm  the  crown  of  thjC  plateau,  are  the  sites  on  which  Smith 
and  Forcher  placed  temples  of  Bacchus,  Venus  and  Augustus, 
but  they  are  marked  only  by  rubbish  heaps.  Remains  of  & 
large  Byzantine  churoh  and  a  much  nnced  stadium  lie  to  S.E. 
On  the  S.  are  immensecovered  tankaof  Roman  date,  with  remains 
of  the  aqueducts  wliicb  sufqilied  them.    On  the  W.  a  fine 


fragment  of  a  tower,  tlie  fortifications  of  the  acropolis,  and  « 
pedestal  sculptured  on  four  sides  in  good  3rd  century  style,  aie 
the  only  things  worth  seeing.  The  Cretan  occupation  is  fast 
obliterating  other  traces.  The  great  spectade,  however,  which 
distinguishes  the  »te  of  Cyrene,  b  provided  by  its  cemeteries, 
which  for  extent,  variety  and  preservation  are  unparidleled 
ia  the  classic  lands.  There  is  one  along  each  of  the  approaches 
to  the  main  gates,  but  the  largest  and  most  splendid  lies  by  the 
Apollonian  road  which  winds  by  easy  curves  up  the  northern 
buttresses  of  the  plateau.  Here  the  sepulchres  rise  in  tiers  one 
above  the  other  along  fuUy  a  mile  of.  the  way.  The  most  intr 
pbrtant  have  pillared  facades,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  even  a  hybrid 
mixture  of  both  ordera.  Within,  they  open  out  dtbec  into 
large  halls,  leading  one  out  of  another  with  graves  in  recesses 
and  pits  in  the  fioor;  01  into  rock  corridors  lined  with  {otuli, 
disposed  one  above  another  like  pigeon  holes.  Most  of  the  wall 
paintings,  seen  by  Beecheyand  Pacho,  tuve  perished  or  become 
black  with  the  smoke  of  troglodytes'  .fires;  but  one  tomb  Ix^w 
the  road  at  about  the  middle  of  the  cemetery  still  retains  its 
decoration  compararively  fresh,  and  seems  to  be  that  spedally 
described  by  Smith  and :  Pordier.  The  scenes  are  agonistic, 
t.e.  represent  funeral  games,  in  which  both  white  and  black 
persons  take  part,  the  latter  doubtless  Libyan  perioeci:  but  «11 
we^  Greek  garments.  Several  tombs  are  inscribed  and  on  some 
external  paintings  are  still  faintly  visible.  The  commonest 
type  of  grave  is  a  simple  pit  covered  by  a  gabled  lid.  These 
occur  by  hundreds.  But  not  ell  the  sepulchres  are  rock-cut: 
altar  tombs  and  other  forms  of  heroa  are  found  built  upon 
plinths  of  rock.  All  visible  tombs  have  long  ago  been  violated, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  others  still  virgin  under  the 
talus  of  the  bill  side.  To  discover  these  and  determine  the 
topop^phy  of  the  dty,  excavation  is  urgently  needed. 

Many  historical  and  artistic  questions  concerning  Cyiene 
remain  unsettled,  but  since  the  discoveries  made  in  Laconia  in 
1908,  the  much  disputed  "  Cyrenaic  ware  "  has  been  ascribed 
to  Sparta.  A  good  deal  of  Cyresaic  sculpture,  all  of  compara- 
tive^ late  datei  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  by  Smith  and 
Porcher.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found  on  the  site  belonging  to 
the  great  age  of  the  dty's  independence,  the  fine  vases  eest  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1864,  by  Mr  G.  Dennis,  having  twen 
discovered  not  there,  but  near  Berenice  (Bengasi).  The  latter 
site,  with  Ptolemais  and  Apollonia,  has  supplied  most  of  the 
antiquities  found  latteriy  in  Cyrcnaica. 


CTRIIt  (c,  315-386),  bishop  of  Jemsalem,  where  he  was  prob- 
ably bom,  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  345,  and  had  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  catechumens  entrusted  to  him.  In  3  50  be  was  elevatec) 
to  the  see  of  Jerusalem,  and  became  deeply  involved  in  tJie 
dogmatic  controversies  of  his  time.  His  metropolitan,  Acaciqs 
of  Caesarea,  inclined  to  Arianiwa,  while  Cyril  strongly  espoused 
the  Nicene  creed  and  was,  in  consequence,  deposed  for  a  tiqte. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Constantine  be  was  restoredj  but 
on  the  accession  of  Valens,  and  Arian  emperor,  he  had  once 
mote  to  resign  his  post  till  the  accession  of  Theodosius  pcnnitted 
him  to  return  finally  in  peace  in  379.  He  attended  the  seqond 
oecumenical  coundl  held  at  Constantinople  in  381,  where  be  was 
recdved  with  grateful  acdamations  for  his  sufferings  in  defence 
of  orthodoxy.  Cyril  was  even  more  conspicuous  as  a  pastor  than 
as  a  controversialist,  and  this  is  seen  in  bis  one  important  work-~ 
his  twenty-three  addresses  to  catechumens  delivered  in  a.d.  348. 
The  first  eighteen  of  these  were  meant  for  candidates  ior  baptism; 
they  deal  with  general  topics  like  repentance  and  faith,  and 
then  expound  in  detail  the  baptismal  creed  of  the  Jerusalem 
church.  The  remaining  five  addresses  were  spoken  to  the 
newly-baptized  in  Easter  week  and  explain  the  mysteries  and 
ritual  of  baptism,  confirmation  and  the  Eucharist.  These 
lectures  arc  said  to  be  "  the  first  example  of  a  popular  compend 
of  religion,"  and  are  particularly  int^-esting  for  the  in»ght 
which  they  give  us  both  into  the  creed-forms  oi  the  eariy  church 
and  the  various  ceremonies  of  initiation  constituting  baptism 
in  the  4tb  century.    The  evidence  wluch  Cyiil  styipliea  as  to  the 
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Jenisalcm  use  is  si^ptemented  bj'  the  S.  SiMat  perepfinatio, 
dating  ftom  about  a  genenUKm  fatter.  OUkt  tracts  and  liondlieE 
Itave  been  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  but  they  are  of  doubtful 
geiraiDeness. 

EwTiONS.— A.  A.  Tout^  (Paris,  1710);  W.  C  Reuchl  and  J. 


Rupp  (Munich,  1848-1B60) ;  Mwie,  1 
tion:  CaUcheses  ("  Oxford  Library 
Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyk.   (FOrster);  Ddacrobc,  St  C.  it  Jhw., 


4  (Pari*,  1865). 

CYRIL  (376-444),  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  more  distinguished 
father  of  the  churci)  tbaa  his  "■— *"^^  of  Jerusalem,  was  bom 
in  376,  and  died  in  444.  Becoming  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
about  41 2,  he  soon  made  himself  fcaom  by  the  violence  of  his 
zeal  against  Jews,  pagans  and  beieticg  or  supposed  heretics 
alike.  He  had  hardly  entered  iqioa  bis  office  when  he  dosed 
all  the  churches  of  the  Novatiaaa  and  scixed  their  ecclesiastical 
effects.  He  assailed  the  Jewish  synagogues  with  an  aimed 
force,  drove  the  Jews  in  thousands  from  the  city,  and  ezposed 
their  houses  and  property  to  pillage.  The  pi^ect  of  Egypt, 
Orestes,  who  endeavoured  to  wJtbstJUid  his  furious  aeal,  was  in 
turn  denounced  faimaelf,  and  had  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
ground  against  the  fury  of  the  Christian  mnltjtude.  It  was 
during  one  of  the  violent  commotioits  kindled  by  the  strifes 
of  these  parties  in  Alexandria  that  the  Illustrious  Hypatia, 
famed  for  her  beauty  and  ha  doqucnt  advocacy  of  the  Neo- 
Platonlc  philosophy  in  t^positian  to  Christianity,  was  murdered. 
Her  murder  has  been  attributed  to  the  direct  mstigation  of  the 
patriarchhimsdf;but  this  charge  is  bdd  to  be  baseless  by  others, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  the  perpetrators  were 
officers  of  his  church,"  and  tmdoubtedty  drew  encouragement 
from  his  own  violent  proceedings.  Hypatia  was  a  friend  of 
Orestes,  and  the  hostility  that  existed  betwixt  the  prefect  and 
the  patriaich  overAowed  towards  faer,  and  uodoubtodly  led  to  her 
destruction. 

But  Cyril's  violence  was  not  merely  confined  to  those  who 
might  be  considered  enemies  of  the  church.  He  fatherited  from 
Theophilus,  his  uncle  and  predecessor  in  &e  see  of  Alexandria, 
a  strong  avNsion  to  John  Chrysostom,  the  noble  bishop  of 
Constant&K^e,  and  even  after  his  death  opposed  for  a  time 
all  attempts  to  remove  the  unjust  sentence  of  condemnation 
whieh  had  been  passed  upon  him.  Afterwards  he  so  far  yielded 
to  remonstrances  as  to  allow  the  name  of  Chiysostom  to  appear 
in  the  list  of  distinguished  martyrs  and  bishops  mentioned  in 
the  prayers  of  his  church.  These  names  were  inserted  in  what 
were  called  "diptychs"  (UtrrvxAxtKpan),  01  tvo4ea.vt6  tablets 
preserved  in  the  churches — a  usage  which  the  Greek  Oiurch 
has  Oootinued  to  this  day. 

Cyril  thui  reprefieots — though  he  difien  targ^y  from  .his 
predecessors — the  tendencies  dominant  at  Alexandria  in  the 
5th  century,  and  their  antagonian  to  the  Antiodiene  school; 
The  story  of  his  opposition  to  Nestorius  at  the  council  of  Ephesus 
In  431  is  told  elsewhere  (see  NxsTOftras).  He  himself  incurred 
the  diarge  of  heresy  from  the  oriental  bi^ope.  Satisfied, 
however,  with  the  deprivation  and  exile  of  his  opponent,  he 
returned  to  Alexandria  in  triumph  as  the  great  champion  of 
the  f^th,  and  thence  continued,  by  the  "  unscrupulous  use  of 
all  the  means  at  his  command,"  the  theological  strife  for  years. 
He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  great  Antiochenc  expositor  and 
apologist  THeodoret. 

Altogether  Cyril  presents  a  character  not  only  unamiable, 
but  singularly  deficient  in  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  His 
style  of  writing  b  as  objectionable  as  his  character  and  spirit. 
Yet  he  takes  high  rank  as  a  dogmatic  theologian,  and  those  who 
seek  precise  and  rigid  definitions  of  orthodox  belief  conjoined 
with  tenacity  of  conviction  find  him  indispensable.  In  addition 
to  his  Twehe  AnatheMaUsms  and  the  defoice  of  the  same,  he 
wrote  &ve  other  books  against  Nestorius,  Thesaurus~-i  treatise 
in  dialogue  form  on  the  Trmity,  a  book  On  Ifu  Right  Way  and 
another  On  the  IticanuUiim.  In  other  fields — mystical,  exegetical 
aiid  apologetical — he  was  equaJly  prolific  and  forceful.  He  wrote 
a  tract  "  On  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  to  defend  a 
spiritual  biterpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  several  commentaries, 
(estival-oratioBS,  and  a  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian's  attack 


oh  the  churdL    His  letters  are  viluabfe  somcea  to  the  studcal 
of  the  Nestorian  controvert. 

LiTBRATURB.~The  collected  edition  of  J.  Aubert  (Paris,  1638) 
ftMmed  the  basis  of  Migne'a  renrint  in  vob.  68-^77  of  the  Pair, 
Grate.  Man];  of  the  writtnaa  htive  been  edited  setjarately  (see 
bibliography  in  Heriog-Hamvc).  For  an  account  of  his  career  and 
position  in  the  history  of  dogma,  see  A.  Harnack,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 

rsim;  O.  Bardenhewer's  Patrologie  (Freibui^,  1894),  pp.  335-343: 
L,  Ottley's  Doelrine  of  tiu  Incarnation,  ii.  80  ff.;  A.  Laiyents 
£tudes  d'kUL  ecclis.;  Si  CyriUt  d'AUxandrie  et  U  ctmciie  d'MpUa 
(Paris,  1893).     See  also  Chkries  Kingdey'a  romance  Hypatia. 

CTBIL  (837-869),  apostle  of  the  Slavs,  amongst  whom  he 
worked  in  conjunction  with  his  eider  brother  Methodkis  (f  J:). 
Tradition  says  that  while  in  the  Khaaar  country  (where  be 
combated  Jewish  and  Mahommcdan  influence)  he  found  at 
Kherson  the  remains  erf  Clement  of  Rome,  wittdi  be  bore  with 
him  wherever  he  went,  finally  depositing  thcte  at  Itome  in  867. 
His  name  is  associated  with  the  invention  of  the  modified 
(Cyrillic)  form  of  the  Gre^  alphabet,  vriiich  largely  superseded 
the  ancient  Slavonic  characters. 

CYRILUC.  the  alphabet  used  by  the  Orthodox  Slavs.  U 
is  modelled  on  the  Gredc  liturgical  Undal  of  the  9th  century, 
and  its  invention  is  traditionally,  though  in  all  probaUlity 
wrongly,  ascribed  to  the  Greek  missionary  Cyril  (d.  869).  For 
an  account  of  its  origin  and  developihent,  with  a  table  of  its 
letters,  see  Slavs. 

CYRILLUS,  Greek  jurist  of  the  sdi  centmy,  was  professor 
in  the  ancient  law  coUegeof  Beryttis,  and  one  of  the  founden 
of  the  oecumenical  scbotd  of  jurists  (t^  ofoufUnp  SMoKiOMt 
which  preceded  the  succession  of  Anaatasius  to  the  Eastoni 
empire  (a.d.  491),  and  paved  the  way  for  Justinian's  legialatioB. 
His  reputation  as  a  teadier  of  law  was  very  great;  and  from 
the  fragments  of  his  works  whicb  have  been  preserved  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  merit  as  a  teacher  consistad  in  bis  going 
direct  to  the  ancient  sources  of  law,  and  in  intetptetuig  the  best 
writen,  such  as  the  commentary  of  Utpian  on  the  edict  and  the 
Responsa  Papimani.  He  Wrote  a  treatise  on  definitKmi(6rAfiitnii 
Tuv  Sc^tfirciw),  in  which,  according  to  a  stateitaesit  of  his  con- 
temporary Patricfais,  the  subject  of  contracts  was  treated  witit 
superior  precision  aiid  great  method,  and  whfdi  has  avppJied 
the  DKiterials  for  many  importutt  scholia-  appended  to  the  fint 
and  second  titles  of  the  deventh  hookef-tbe  Basilica.  He  ii 
gmerally  styled  "  the  great,"  to  distinguish  Imn  from  a  more 
modem  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  after  the  ndgn  of 
Justinian,  sad  who  0(»npiled  an  epitame  of  the  Digest. 

CVRTO-STYLE  (Gr.  Kuprls,  convex,  and  ariSuis,  column), 
in  architecture,  a  circular  prdjetting  portico  with  oahimas; 
like  those  of  the  transept  entrances  of  St  Paul's' catihodral  and 
the  western  entrance  of  St  Mary-le-Strand,  Xondon. 

CTRUS  <Gr.  KO/nt;  Pers.  Kiiru^;  Babyt;  Kvnak',  Hebr. 
KSretk),  the  Latinized  form  of  a  Persian'same  bocne  by  two 
prominent  members  of  the  Achaemcnid  .house. ' 

I.  CvKUB  THE  Gkeat,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 
was  the  sen  of  Cambyses  I.  His  family  bdonged  to  the  dui  of 
the  Adiaemenidae — in  the  inscription  on  the  ptUats  and  oohuimi 
of  the  palace  of  Pasargadae  (Murghab)  be  says:  "  I  am  Cyru* 
the  king,  the  Achaemenid  "-—the  principal  clan  (^fiiirm)  of  tiK 
Persian  tribe  of  the  Pasargadae  (q.v.).  But  in  his  prodamatioi 
to  the  Babykmians  (V.R.  35;  Sir  H.  RawUnaon,  Jownal  af  Ute 
R.  Asiat.  Soc.,  ns.,  xii.,  1880;  Schiader,  KtUimsdw^akht- 
Bitiioiktk,  iii.  3,  iv>  ff.;  Hagen,  in  Dditacfa  and  Haupt, 
BeHrUge  tur  Assyriologie,  ii.,  1894,  ^ere  the  chnmide  of 
Nabonidus  is  also  published  anew  with  a  muck  improved  transla- 
tion) he  calls  his  ancestors,  Teispes,  Cyiw  I.  aoA  Cambyses  I., 
"  kings  of  Anshan,"  and  the  same  title  is  grven  to  him  in  the 
inscriptions  and  in  the  cfarontde  of  Nabonidus  of  B^yloa 
before  his  victory  over  Asty^es.  Anefaau  iS  a  district  of  Elam 
or  Susiana,  the  exact  position  of  which  is  still'sobject  to  much 
discussion.  As  we  know  from  Jeremiah  idix.  34  C.  (cf.  Esekid 
xxxii.  34fF.)  that  the  Elamites  suffered  S'heavy  defeat  in  596  n.c, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  Pasargadiau  dynast  l^pea  con- 
quered Anshan  in  this  year.  Modem  autitors-hwrnof  ten  supposed 
that  Cyius  and  Us  ancestors  were  in  reality  Hamites;  but  tUs 
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is  contrary  to  all  traditfon,  and  ithere-  can'  be  no  doubt  that 
CjTuswBsagenuinePei^ianaBdathiC'balievttrmtheZotoastnaii 
religion.  In  Heiodatus  vii.  11  the  genealogy  of  Cyms  is  given 
in  exactly  the  sarae-way  asin  tbcprodomatisDof  CynislilinBdlf; 
TeiEl>tS'is  caHed  hCTe  the  son  of  the  epony»  AJchaemener- 

^e  Pasargadian  kings  of  Anshan  frere  ivassalt  of  the  MMian 
emfnre.  Thei^:' kingdom  cannot  have  been  of'large  extent,  as 
NabonidUs  in  a  oontetnporary  insoiption  (Cylinder  from  Abu 
Habba,  VR.  64,  Scfatader,  KeiUnstkriftl.  BibtMkek,  di.  a,  96), 
where  hh  montiains  his  rebelliDD  against  Astyagu;  calk  Cyrus 
"  king  ^  AudHn,  hi»  (i^.  Astyages')  small  servant  (vassal)." 
From  thiB  inscriptioii  <i^e  learn  that  the  rebeilioti  of  Cyms  (who 
geems' to  have  become  king  in  558  B.C.;  as  Herod,  i.  314  gives 
tlims  reignof  -i^year^  began  in  553  bLC,  and. from  the  annals 
that  in  550  Astyages.marebed  against  Cyrus,  but  was  defeated; 
his  troops  revolted  a^punst  faim,  be  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Cyrus  occupied  and  plundered  Ecbatana.  The  relation  <4 
CteiiaB  (preserried  by  Nic  Dam.  fr.  -66;  Anazimenes  of  Lamp- 
■acss  in  Staph.  ByE.s.v.  nwrap^&Su,  Strabo  xv.  p.  729;Polyaeft. 
Vii.  6. 1, 9, 45.  i)  that  Cyrus  was  three  times  beaten  by  Astyages 
and  that  the  decisive  battle 'took  place  in  the  mountains  of 
Pasargadae,  js  certainly  in  the  main  historical  although 
Herodotus  (i.  1  sj  fi.)  only  mentions  the  treason  of  the  Median 
general  Harpagus  and  the  defbat  and  captivity  of  Astyages. 
In  the  rebellion  the  Persian  tribes  of  the  Marapblansaad  Maspiails 
joined  the  Pamgadae  (Herod,  i.  115),  while  the  other  tribes 
appear  not  to  have  acknowledged'  Cyras  tiil  after  his  victory 
^seePERSis).  From  then  he  Cidls  himself  "  kingof  the  Persians." 
'  Tbe  Ustory  of  Cyruft  very  soon  became  involved  and  quite 
over^oim  with  legends.  Herodotus  (i.  95)'  tells  us  that  be 
knew  four  different  traditjons  about  him.  One  makes  him  the 
EOR>of  Mandaoe,  a  daughter  of  Astyages  (originally  evidently 
b^  *•  god);  KhO'is  exposed  iiv  the  idcnintauis  by  his  graadfathsi 
4rn  actount  of  an  oracle,  but  suCkkd  by  a'  dog  (a  aacred  animal 
of'  thc'  Inmians)  and  educated  by  a  she^Aerd;  i.e.  the  myth 
which  we  know  from  the  stories-  of  Oed^ius,  Peneos,  Teleiphus, 
Pellksasd  Neteus,  Romulus,  9argon of  Agade; Mosee,  thelndlan 
herb  Krishna,  and  rtany  Others,  has  been  transferred  lb  the 
founder'  of  the  Persian  empire.  At  the  same  time,  the  rule  of 
Cyrus  and  the  Persians  ia  legitimated' by  hisfooub'canaexioa 
with  Astyages.  This- account  is  partly  preserved  in  Jnitin  i.^. 
10  (probably  from'  Charon  of  Lampsacus)  and  In  Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  xiv.  42,  and  alluded  t6  by  Herodotus  i.  95  and  122.  Tht 
fe«ond  account,  which  Herodotus  follows,  h  a  rationaJiicd 
version  of  the  firsts  where  the  dog  is  changed  into.a.  woman  (the 
wife  of  the  shepherd)  named  Spako  (tiitch).  In  the  later  part 
of  his  story  Hercidotus  is'depeodent  on  tfat 'faxalty.  ttadlddns 
of  Harpagus,  whose  treasdndsjiuti&ed.by  the  cruelty  with  whidi 
Astyages  bad  treated  him  (the  story  of  Atreus  and  Tfayestesi  is 
transferred'  to  them).  .  Hsipagus  aftca-wards  stood  in  high 
favout  ^ith  Cyrus,  and  commanded  ^ -the  artny  wliich  subdued 
the  c6astE  of  Asia  Minor;  his  fsmilyseeins  to  liave  been  settled 
In  Lydo.  In  a  third  version,  prefierviad  from  Ctesias  in  Nicolaus 
Damasc.p.66fcf.Diliona^. Athen..xtv.633C),Cyms  is  the  son 
of  a  poor  MardiaA  bandit  Atradates.  (the  Matdians  are  a  nomadic 
Ptirsiaa.  tribe,  Herod:  i.  125),  who  comes  as  a  vohmtary  slave  to 
t!be  court  of  Astyages,  and  fads  favour  with  the  king.  A 
Cbaldaaan  s^  prophesies  to  hiin  his  future  greatness,  and 
another  Persian  slave,  Oebares,  becomes  his  associate.  He 
flies  to  Persia,  evades  the  puisiwiB  vdram  Astyages  sends  after 
hiiDi^and  begins  the  rebellion.  After!  thtvictcry  Oebans  kills 
Aatyates  against  the  will  of  Cyms,  and  afteawaids  kills  himself 
to'  evade  the  wraith  of  Cyms.;  P«r1s  of  tbifr  story  are  preserved 
also  in  Strabo  XV.  p.  729,  and  Justini.fi.  1-3;  7:1;  cf .  Ctesias  a^. 
Hiotima  a-7;  many <  traces  of  it  were  afterwards . transferred 
to  the  story  of  Ad^lashii  I.  (q.V;),  the  founder,  of  theSassanid 
eD:>pii«.  With  this  vbraion  Ctesias  and  KicolAis  have  connected 
another,  In  winch  Cynis:  is  the  son  of  a  FersiaiL  shepherd  who 
lives  at  Pasargadae,  and  fights  (he  decisive  battle  at  this  place. 
The.didacttciwvdof  Xeriopboo,  the  Cyra^iie(fw,is  afreeiuven- 
tion  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  author,  based  upon  the 
aocouBt  oF  Herodotus  and  occssiooally  influeiboed  by  Ctesias, 


withoiit  any  independait  tradilioQal  element!  The  account 
of  AesChylus,  Pers.  765  ff.,  is  a  miaturebf  Greek  traditions  with 
a  few  oriental  dnnents;  here  the  first  king  is  Medos  (the  Mediaii 
empire);  his  nameless  son  is  succeeded  by  Cyras,  a  blessed 
ruler,  beloved  by  the  gods,  who  gave  peace  to  all  his  friends  and 
conquered  Lydia,  Phrygia,  Ionia,  l^n  comes  his  nameless 
son,  thenMardos  (i.a.  SmerdiB,to  whom  the  name  of  the  Moidians 
is  transferred)  who  Is  killed  by  Artsphtenes  (i.e.  Artaphecnes, 
Herod,  iii.  78,  one  of  the  aasociatesof  Dariua),  then  UarapUa 
(eponym  of  the  Maraphian  tribe),  then  anotlieT  Aitaphreneit 
then  Darius. 

The  principal  events  of  the  later  history  of  Cyrus  arc  in  the 
main  correctly  stated  by  Herodotus,  idthough  his  account 
contjains  many  legendary  tradititxis.  The  ^ort  exceed  froa 
Ctesias,  which  Hiotius  has  prffierved,  contains  useful  information, 
although  we  must  always  mistrust  him.  Of  great  value  are  a 
short  notice  in  the  fragments  of  Berossus  and  another  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  original  sources  are  very  scanty,  besides  the 
cylinder  containing  his  proclamation  to  the  Habykmians  we 
possess  only  a  great  many  dated  private  documents  from  Babylon. 
These  serve  to  fix  the  chronology,  #hich  is  here  as  every- 
where quite  in  accordimce  with  the  dates  of  the  canon  of 
Ptolemy. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  Median  em|Hte,  .Cyrus  was 
attacked  by  a  coalition) of  the  dther  powers  of  the  East,  Babylon, 
Egypt  and  Lydia,  joined  by  Sparta,  the  greatest  m^tary  power 
of  Greece.  In  thespringof  546  Croesus  of  Lydia  began  the  attack 
and  ad'vanced  into  Cappadocia,  while  the  other  powers  were 
stiH  gathering  their  troops.  But  Cyras  anticipated  them;  he 
defeated  Croesusandfolkiircd  hiin  to  his  ca[Htal.  Intheautanm 
of  546  Sardis  was  'taken  and  the  Lydian  kingdom  be<sme  b 
province  of  the  Persians.  The  famous  story  of  Herodotus,  that 
the  conqueror  coodenmed  Croesus  to  the  stake,  from  which  he 
was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  Feisian  religion  (tee  Croesus). 

During  the  next  years  the  Persian  army  under  Hacpagitui 
suppressed  a  rebellion  of  the  Lydians  under  Pnctyas,  and  sub- 
jugated  the  Ionia;i  cities,  the  Cariansand  the  Lycians  (when 
the  town  Xanthus  resisted  tothe  titmost).  The  king  of  Qilicia. 
(Syentteais)  voluntarily  acknowledged  the  Persian  saprema*^. 
Vfby  the  war  with  Babylon,  which  had  become  inevitable,  was 
delayed  until  55$,  we  do  not  know,  Hare  too  Cyrusiin  a  sinf^ 
camp&ign  destroyed  a  mighty  ttate.  The  army  .of  Nabonidvft 
waS' defeated;  Babylon  itself  attempted  no  resistance,  but 
surrendered  on  the  i6th  .Tishri  (loth  of  October)  539,  to  the 
Persian  generai  Gobryas  iCmibanmi,  see  the  chronicle  of  the 
reign  of  Nabonidusi  the  name  Gobryas  is  preserved  also  by 
Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii.  4.  24);  it  is  possible  that  the  Chaldaeaa 
priests,  who  were  hostile  to  Nabwudus,  betrayed  the  town. 
In  a  proclamation  issued  after  his  victory  Cyms  guarantees 
life  and  property  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  designates  himiseU 
as  the  f&Veurite'Of  Marduk,  the  great  local  god  (Bel ,  Sel-MerodakX 
of  Babel.  It  is  very  odd  that  modern  authors  have  con- 
sidered this  proclamation  as  inconsistent  with  the  Zoroastrian 
e»ed. 

From  the  beginning  of  5SS  Cyrus  dates  hit  years  as  "  king 
of  Babylon  andking  of  the  countries  "  (i.«.  of  the  worid).  With 
the  capital,  the  Babylonian  provinces  in  Syria  fell  to  the  Persians; 
in  538  Cyrus  granted  to  the  Jews,  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  had 
transported  to  Babylonia,  the  return  to  Palestine  and  the 
rebvJlding  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  (see  Jews,  S  19)-  It  it 
probable  that  Cyrus  had  fought  more  than  one  war  against  the 
peoples  of  eastnn  Iran;  according  to  Ctesias  be  bad,  before  the 
war  ytith  Croesus,  defeated  the  Bactrians  and  the  Sacae  (in 
Ferghana;  their  king  Amorgesis  the  eponym  of  the  Amyrgian 
Sacae,  Herod,  vii.  64,  called  by  Darius  BttHmatarki);  and  the 
historians  of  Alexander  mention  a  march  through.  Gedrosia, 
where  he  lost  his  whole  army  but  seven  men  (Arrian  vi.  34.  3; 
Strabo  xv.  yaa),  a  tribe  Ariaspae  on  the  Etymandros  (in  Sijistan), 
who,  on  account  of  the  3upp<vt  whidi  they  gave  him  against 
the  Scythians,  were  called  Euergetae  (Arrian  iii.  37.  4;  DJodi 
xvii.  81;  Gnrt-.vii.  j.  i),  and  a, town  CynpoSs,  founded  by  him 
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on  tbe  JozBTtes  (Arriaji  iv.  a.  3;  Curt.  vii.  6.  16;  Strabo  id. 
517,  called  Cyreskhata  by  Ptolem.  vi.  la.  5).  In  530,  having 
appointed  his  bod  Cambyses  king  of  Babd,  he  set  out  for  a  new 
ezpeditioa  against  the  East.  In  this  war  he  was  killed  (Herod.) 
or  mortally  wounded  (Ctesias).  According  to  Herodotua  he 
attacked  tJie  Massagetae  beyond  the  Jazartes;  according  to 
Ctesias,  the  Derbiccs,  a  very  barbarous  tribe  (d.  Strabo  xL  520; 
Aelian,  Vw.  Hist.  iv.  i)  on  the  border  of  the  Caspian,  near  the 
Hyrcanlans  (Strabo  xl.  514;  Stepli.  Byz.;  Curt.  vii.  a.  7; 
Dion.  Ferleg.  734.  S.;  Pomp.  Mda  iii.  5),  or  on  the  Oxus  (Plin. 
vi.  48;  Ptolem.  vi.  10.  2;  Tab.  Peuling.).  Berossus  {ap.  Euseb. 
Chrotf.  i.  39)  simply  says  that  he  fell  against  the  Dahae,  i.e.  the 
nomads  of  the  Turanian  deserL  His  death  occurred  in  538  B.C., 
as  we  have  a  Babylonian  tablet  from  the  Adar  of  the  tenth  year 
<rf  Cyrus,  *.«.  February  538;  for  in  Babylon  tbe  first  yeur  of 
Cyrus  began  in  the  spring  of  538. 

In  his  native  dbtiict  Cyrus  had  built  a  city  with  a  palace, 
called  after  his  tribe  Pasargadae  (now  Murgbab),  and  here  he 
was  buried  (see  Pasargadae).  In  a  short  time  he,  the  petty 
prince  td  an  almost  unknown  tribe,  had  founded  a  mighty 
empire,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  and  Jazartes  to  the 
Aegaean  and  the  bordeis  of  Egypt.  This  result  shows  that  Cyrus 
must  have  been  a  great  warrior  and  statesman.  Nor  is  his 
character  without  nobility.  He  excels  in  the  humanity  with 
iriiich  he  treated  tin  vanquished.  He  de&trc^^  no  town  nor 
did  he  put  the  c^tive  kings  to  death;  in  BiUiylonia  he  behaved 
like  a  ccmstitutionai  monardi;  by  the  Peiaians  his  memory 
was  cherished  as  "  the  father  of  the  people ''  (Herod,  iii.  89), 
and  the  Greek  tradition  preserved  by  Aesch}dits  (d;  above) 
shows  that  ins  greatness  was  acknowledged  also  by  his  enemies. 
He  therefore  deserves  the  homage  which  Xenophon  paid  to  him 
in  choosing  him  as  hero  for  his  didactic  novel. 

2.  Cykdb  the  Yodnges,  son  of  Darius  U.  and  Farysetis, 
was  bom  after  the  accession  of  bis  father  in  434.  When,  aiter 
the  victories  of  Alcibiades,  Darius  II.  dedded  to  continue  the 
war  against  Athens  and  give  strong  support  to  the  Spartans, 
he  sent  in  40S  the  young  prince  into  Asia  Minm',  as  satrap  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  Major  with  Cappadoda,  and  commander 
of  the  Persian  troops,  "  which  gather  into  the  field  of  Castolos  " 
(Xen.  Bdl.  i.  4.  3 ;  Anab.  i.  9.  7),  i.e.  of  the  army  of  the  district 
of  A»a  Minor.  He  gave  strenuous  siy>port  to  the  Spartans; 
evidently  he  had  already  then  formed  the  design,  in  which  he 
was  supported  by  his  mother,  of  gaining  the  throne  for  himself 
after  the  death  of  his  father;  he  pretended  to  have  stronger 
daims  to  it  than  his  elder  brother  Artazencea,  who  was  not  bom 
in  the  purple.  For  this  plan  he  hoped  to  gain  the  assistance  of 
Sparta.  In  the  Spartan  general  Lysander  be  found  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  help  him,  as  Lysander  himself  hoped  to  become 
absolute  ruler  of  Greece  by  the  aid  of  the  Persian  prince.  So 
Cyrus  put  all  his  means  at  the  disposal  of  Lysander  in  the  Pelopon- 
netian  War,  but  denied  them  to  his  successor  Callicratldas;  by 
exerting  his  influence  in  Sparta,  he  brought  it  about  that  after 
the  battle  of  Arginusae  Lysander  was  sent  out  a  second  time 
as  the  real  commander  (though  under  a  nominal  chief)  of  the 
Spartan  fleet  in  405  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  i.  14).  At  the  same  time 
Darius  fdl  ill  and  called  his  son  to  his  deathbed;  Cyrus  handed 
Over  all  his  treasures  to  Lysander  and  went  to  Susa,  After  the 
acceasion  of  Artaxerxea  II.  in  404,  Tissapheroes  denoimced  the 
plans  of  Cyrus  against  his  brother  (d.  Plut.  Arlax.  3);  but  by 
the  intercession  of  Parysatis  he  was  pardoned  and  sent  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Meanwhile  Lysander  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami  and  Sparta  was  supreme  in  the  Greek  world. 
Cyrus  managed  very  deverly  to  gather  a  large  army  by  beginning 
ft  quarrel  with  Tissapbemes,  satrap  of  Caria,  about  the  Ionian 
towns;  he  also  pretended  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  a  mountainous  tribe  in  the  Taurus,  which  was  never 
obedient  to  the  Empire,  Although  the  dominant  position  of 
Lysander  had  been  broken  in  403  by  King  Pausanias,  the  Spartan 
government  gave  him  all  the  support  which  was  possible  without 
going  into  open  war  against  the  king;  it  caused  a  partisan  of 
Lysander,  Clearchus,  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  atroc' 
crimes  which  he  had  committed  as  governor  of  Byzanti 


to  gather  an  army  of  mercenaries  on  the  Thradan  Chenoacaus, 
and  in  Thessaly  Menon  of  Pbanalus,  head  of  a  party  which 
was  connected  with  Sparta,  odlectcd  another  army. 

In  the  spring  of  401  Cyrus  united  all  his  forces  and  advanced 
from  Sardis,  without  announcing  the  object  of  his  expedition. 
By  dexterous  management  and  large  promises  he  overcame 
the  scruples  of  the  Greek  troAps  against  the  length  and  danger 
tA  the  war;  a  Spartan  fleet  of  thirty-five  triremes  sent  to  Cilida 
opened  the  passes  of  the  Amanus  into  Syria,  and  conveyed  to 
him  a  Spartan  detadmient  of  700  men  under  Cheiiisophua* 
The  king  had  only  been  warned  at  the  last  mcment  by  Tissa- 
pbemes and  gathered  an  army  in  aU  haste;  Cjrus  advanced 
into  Babylonia,  bdore  he  met  with  an  enemy.  Here  ensued, 
in  October  401,  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  Cyrus  had  10,400  Greek 
hoplites  and  3500  pdtasts,  and  besides  an  Asiatic  army  under 
the  command  of  Ariaeus,  for  whidi  Xenophoo  gives  ibs  absurd 
number  of  100,000  men;  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  he  puts  down 
at  900,000.  These  numbers  only  show  that  he,  althou^  an 
eyewitness,  has  no  idea  of  large  numbers;  in  reality  the  anny 
of  Cyrus  may  at  the  very  utmost  have  ccmsisted  of  30,000,  that 
of  Artaxertes  of  40,000  men.  Cyrus  saw  that  the  dedsion 
depended  on  the  fate  of  the  king;  he  therefore  wanted  Clearchas, 
the  commander  of  the  Greeks,  to  take  the  centre  a^nit 
Artaxoxes.  But  Cleardius,  a  tadidan  of  the  old  school,  di»- 
obeyed.  Tlie  Idt  wing  of  the  Persians  under  Tissaphames- 
avoided  a  serious  conflict  with  the  Greeks;  Cyrus  In  the  centre 
threw  himself  up<»i  Artazerkes,  but  was  skin  in  a  desperate 
struggle.  Afterwards  Artaxerxes  pretended  to  have  killed  the 
rcbd  himself,  with  the  result  that  Parysatis  took  cmel  vengeance 
upon  the  slayer  of  her  favourite  son.  The  Persian  troops  dared 
not  attack  the  Greeks,  but  decoyed  them  into,  the  interior, 
beyond  the  Tigris,  and  tried  to  annihilate  them  by  trcaoheiy. 
But  after  thdr  commanders  had  been  taken  prisoners  the  Greeks 
forced  their  way  to  the  Black  Sea.  By  th^  achievement  they 
had  demonstiHted  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Peisiaii  empire 
and  the  absolute  superiority  of  the  Greek  arms. 

The  history  of  Cynia  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  in  toM  by 
Xenophon  in  his  Aiuiiasis  (where  he  tries  to  veil  the  actual  partidpa- 
tion  of  the  Spartans).  Another  account,  probably  from  Sophaenetus- 
of  Stymphalus,  was  used  by  Ephorus,  and  is  preserved  in  Diodor. 
xiv.  19  n.  Further  iaformation  is  contained  tn  the  excerpts  from 
Ctesias  by  Photius;  d.  also  Plutarch's  life  of  Artaxerxes.  The 
character  of  Cyrus  is  highly  praised  by  the  andenta,  espedally  by 
Xenophon  (cf.  also  his  Oeconomics,  c  iv.);  and  certainly  he  was 
much  superior  to  his  weak  brother  in  energy  and  as  a  general  and 
statesman.  If  he  bad  ascended  the  throne  he  might  have  reeenerated 
the  empire  for  a  while,  whereas  it  utterly  decayed  under  the  rule  of 
Artaxerxes  IL     (See  also  PERSIA:  AndaU History.)       (Ed.  M.) 

CTSTOFLAQBLIATA  (so  named  by  E.  Haeckel),  a  group 
of  Mastigophorous  Protozoa,  distinguished  from  Flagellata  by 
thdr  large  size  (0'i5~i'5  mm.),  and  their  branched  endoplasm, 
recalling  that  of  Trachelius  among  Infusoria,  within  a  firm 
ectosarc  bounded  by  a  strong  cudde.  Kutrition  is  holozoic, 
a  deep  groove  leading  down  to  a  mouth  and  pbuynz.  A  long 
fine  flagellum  arises  from  the  pharynx  in  Noctiluca  (E.  Suriray) 
Leptodiscus  and  (R.  Hertwig);  and  in  the'  former  genus,  a 
second  flagellum,  thick,  long  and  transversely  striated,  rises 
farther  out,  in  the  groove;  this  was  likened  by  £.  R.  Laakester 
to  a  probosds,  whence  his  name  <^  Rhynchoflagellata,  which 
we  discard  as  unnecessary  and  posterior  to  Haeckd's.  NoctUtica 
has  thus  the  form  of  an  apple  with  a  long  stalk,  Leptodiscme 
(R.  Hertwig)  has  the  form  of  a  medusa  without  a  probosds—^ 
it  is  menisciform  with  the  thin  contractile  margin  produced 
inwards  like  a  vehun  m  the  concave  aide,  while  the  mouth  is  ob 
the  convex  surface  and  the  single  fiagellum  springs  from  a  blind 
tube  on  the  same  surface.  CraspedoUQa  (C.  A.  Kofoid),  the 
third  genus,  is  stiU  more  medusiform,  with  a  broad  velum,  and 
the  mouth  in  a  convex  central  protrusion  of  the  roof  of  the  bell; 
and  a  thick  flagelhim  springs  from  a  blind  tube  on  the  convex 
surface.  All  three  genera  are  pelagic  and  phosphorescoit, 
this  property  being  seated  in  the  ectoplasm;  NoctHuca  mHiaris 
is  indeed  the  diief  source  of  the  phosphorescence  of  our  summer 
seas.  O.  BUtschli,  likeother  writers,  regards  the  Cystoflagellates 
as  dosdy  allied  to  the  Dinoflagellates,  the  uit^  flagellu^ 
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corresponding  to  the  longitDdinal,  the  lai^  flsgelliun  to  the 
transvcne  flageUum  of  that  group. 

The  reproduction  ai  NoctUuca  has  been  fairly  made  out; 
in  the  adult  state  it  divides  by  fission  down  the  oral  groove; 
as  a  preliminary  the  external  difEerentiations  disappear,  and  the 
nacleus  divides  by  modified  mitooa;  then  the  ezt^nal  oigans 
aie  r^enereted.    Under  circumstuices  not  wdl  made  out, 


Cystoflagellate  Protozoa. 

I    and    3,    Voting   stages    of  6.  NoclUuca    mUiaris,     acted 

Iio(Hltica  miiiaris,  upon  by  iodine  solution,  showing 

c,  the    big    flagellum;    the  the    protc^lasni    shrunk    away 
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mhaT 
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a 

entrance  to  atrium. 

Eicial  ridge  of  the  adult). 
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3  and  4,  Two  stages  In  the 
fission    of     NocUluca    mUiaris, 
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Suriray. 
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which  is  seen  Krohn's 

N,  food-particles. 
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5.  NoclUuca    mUiaris.  viewed 
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1872). 

f. 
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* 

nucleus. 

ft,  nucleus. 

conjugation  between  tvo  adults  taJces  place  by  their  fusion 
commencing  at  the  oral  region;  flagella  and  pharynx  disappear 
and  the  nuclei  fuse,  while  the  cytoplosts  condense  into  a  sphere. 
The  nucleus  undergoes  broad  division,  the  young  nuclei  pass 
to  the  surface,  which  becomes  imperfectly  (Uvided  by  grooves 
into  as  many  rounded  prominences  as  there  are  nuclei  (up  to 
ia8  or  356);  and  these  become  constricted  oS  from  the  residual 
useless  cytoplasm  as  zoospores  with  two  unequal  flagella,  which 
were  at  first  regarded  as  Dinoflagellates,  of  which  they  have 


the  form  (fip.  5,  6).  The  metamori^osis  of  tiiese  has  not  jlet 
been  observed. 

LiTEKATUKB. — E.  Suriray,  Magatin  de  soidogte,  1836;  G.  J. 
Allman,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Mkroicopit:  Science,  n.s.  xii.,  1872; 
L.  Cieokowsky,  Zoospore  formation  in  Noctiluca,"  Archivtrmitrih 
ikobische  Aitatomie.vii.,  1871:  R.  Hertwig,  "  Leptodiscus,"  Jtnaitdu 
Zettsckrifl,  xL,  1677;  C.  itchikawa,  Jottnial  Cff.tHe  CoUege  qf  ScieHix 
(Tokyo,  1894),  xii.,  1899;  F.  Doflein,  "  Conjugation  of  Noctiluca," 
Zoolegische  JahrbUcher,  AnatomU,  xiv.,  1900;  C.  A.  Kofoid,"  Craspe- 
dotelfc,"  in  Bidl.  Muj.  Comp.  Zoel.  Harvard,  xlvi.,  1905;  O.  BDtKMi 
"  Mastigophora,"  in  Proloitta  {Bratm's  Tkierreick,  vol.  i.,  Protoaoa) 
(1883-1887).  (M.  Ha.) 

CTSTOUTH  (Gr.  (tiwTU,  cavity.andXWoj,  stone),a  botanical 
term  for  the  inorganic  conotetions,  usuaUy  of  calcium  carbonate, 
formed  in  a  cellulose  miatrix  in  special  cells,  generally  in  the 
leaf  of  phats  of  certain  families,  e.  g.  Ficuj  ehsHc^  the  india- 
rubber  plant. 

CTTHBRA  (mod.  Ceriga,  but  still  officially  known  as  Cythera), 
oB»  of  the  Ionian  islands,  situated  not  less  than  150  u.  from 
Zante,  but  only  about  8  m.  from  Cape  Malea  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Greece.  Its  leogth  from  N.  to  S.  is  nearly  ao  m.,  and 
its  greateat  breadth  about  12 ;  its  area  is  1 14  sq-  m.  The  surface 
is  rocky  and  broken,  but  streams  abound,  and  there  are  various 
parts  of  considerable  fertility.  Two  cavea,  of  imposing  dimen- 
akms,  and  adorned  with  stalactites  of  great  beauty,  are  the  most 
notable  among  its  natural  peculiarities;  one  is  situated  at  th<e 
seaward  end  of  the  glen  of  the  Myiopotamua,  and.  the  other, 
named  Santa  Sophia,  about,  two  hours',  ride  from  Capsali 
(Eapsah).  I>cs3  of  the  ground  is  cultivated  and  more  of  it  is  in 
pastuM  land  than  in  any  other  of  the  seven  islands.  Some  wine 
and  com  are  produced,  and  the  quality  of  the  olive  oil  is  gOQ4- 
The  honey  is  still  highly  prized,  aa  it  was  in  runote  antiquity; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  mlamifactured  from  the 
milk  of  tlie  goat.  Salt,  flax,  cotton  and  currants  are  also 
mentioned  among  the  produce.  The  people,  are  industrious, 
aad  many  of  them  seek  employment  as  labourers  in  the  Motea 
and  Asia  Minor.  Owing  to  emigration,  the  population  appears 
to  be  steadily  diminishing,  and  is  now  only  about  6000,  or  less 
than  half  what  it  was  in  1857.  Unfortunately  the  island  has 
hardly  a  regular  harbour  on  any  part  of  the  coast;  from  its 
situation  at  the  meeting,  as  it  were,  of  seas,  the  currents  in  the 
nei^ibourhood  are  strong,  and  storms  are  very  frequent.  The 
best  anchorage  is  at  San  Nicolo,  at  the  middle  of  the  eastern 
side  of,  the  island.  The  principal  village  is  Capeali,  a  place  of 
about  1500  inhabitants,  at  the  southern  extremity,  witbabishop, 
and  several  convents  and  churches;  the  lesser  hamlets  are 
Modari,  Fotamo  and  Son  Nicolo. 

There  are  comparatively  few  traces  of  antiquity,  and  the 
identification  of  the  attdent  cities  has  been  di^iuted.  The 
capital,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  was  at  Paleo- 
Kastro,  about  3  m.  frtmi  the  present  port  of  Avlemona.  In  the 
church  of  St  Kosmas  are  preserved  some  of  the  archaic  Doric 
columns  of  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite  of  Cythera,  whose 
wonhip  had  been  introduced  from  Syria,  and  ultimately  spread 
over  Greece-  According  to  the  accepted  story,  it  was  here  that 
the  goddess  first  landed  when  she  emerged  from  the  sea.  At  a 
very  early  date  Cythera  was  the  seat  of  a  Phoenician  settlement, 
established  in  connexion  with  the  purple  fishery  of.  the  Deighbonr- 
ing  coast;  it  is  said  that  it  was  therefore  called  Porphyris 
(cf.  Pliny  iv.  t8,  ig).  For  a  time  dependent  on^  Argos,  it  became 
afterwards  an  in^iortant  possession  of  the  Spartans,  who  annually 
despatched  a  governor  named  the  Cytherodices.  .  In.  the  Pelo- 
ponneuan  war,  Nicias  occupied  the  island,  but  in  431  it  vas 
recovered  by  Sparta.  Its  modem  history  has  been  very  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Ionian  isl^ds;  but  it  was  subject 
to  Venice  for  a  much  shorter  period— from  i7r7  to  1797, 

See  the  works  referred  to  under  C&phalOnia,  and  also  Weil,  in 
Mitiheii.  d.  deuisch.  Insl.  zu  Athen  (1880),  pp.  224-243. 

CTTISIKB  {JJkxin,  Sopkorin],  Ci,Hi*NiO,  an  alkaloid  dis- 
covered in  i8iS  by  j.  B.  Chevreul  in  the  seeds  of  laburnum 
(fiytiius  Laburnum)  and  isolated  by  A.  Husemann  and  W. 
Marm£  in  1863  (Zeil.f.  ChemU,  1865,  i.p.  161).  It  is  also  found 
in  the  seeds  of  furze  {Ulex  europaeus),  Sopkora  (ormentosa,  and 
Euchresta   horsfieldii.     It  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  by  c 
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'«lcob«lic  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  forms  Urge  crystals  which 
melt  at  153°  C,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
chloroform.  It  b  a  secondary  and  tertiary  di-add  base,  and  is ' 
sCroqgly  alkaline  in  its  reaction.  Hydrogen  peroxide  oxidizes 
it  to  ozycytisiue,  CiiHuNtOi,  chromic  add  to  an  acid,  CuH^NOi, 
and  potasaiiim  petmanganate  to  oxalic  add  and  ammonia.  It 
acts  as  »  violent  poison. 

See  further,  P.  C.  Plugge,  Arck.  der  Pharm.  (1891),  239,  p.  48  et 
■eq.i  A.  Parthei!,  Ber,  (jSqo),  av  p.  3201,  Arch,  der  Pharm.  {yi^), 
230,  p.  jUS;  M.  Freund  and  A.  Fnedmann,  Ber.  (1901).  34,  p.  615; 
and  J.  Herzig  and  H.  Meyer,  Mtmats.}.  Chem.  {^i^j),  18,  p.  379- 

CYTUiOOY  (from  Kbna,  a  hollow  vessel,  and  Utcv,  sdence), 
tbe  adentific  study  of  the  "  celb  "  or  living  unita  of  protiqtlasm 
(q.v.),  of  vtuch  plants  and  animals  arecomposed.  All  the  lughei, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  lower,  plants  and  atsimsls  are 
composed  of  a  vast  number  >of  these  vital  units  or  "  cells. '^  -  In 
the  case  <rf~maiiy  midoscapic  forms,  however,  the  entire  organism, 
plant  or  aidmal,  consists  tiireugbout  life  d  asingle  oelL  Familiar, 
examples  of  tfaest  "unicellular  "  forms  ane  Bacteria  and  Diatoms 
amiMAg  the  plants,  and  Foraminifeia  and  Infusoria  amang  the 
animus.  In  all  Cases,  however,  wfaexher  the  cell-unit  lives  iieAy 
as  a  uniGetluUr  oiganism  or  forms  an  integral  part  of  a  mnlti- 
cellular  individual,  it  eactubits  in  itself  all  the  piienomena  char- 
acteristic of  living  things.  Each  ceU 'assimUates  food  material, 
whether  this  is  obtained  by  its  own  activity,  as  in  the  majority 
of  the  protozoa,  ot  is  brought,  a&tt  were,  to  its  own  door  by  thei 
blood  stream,  as  in  the  higher  MMasoa,  and  bt£lds  this-  food 
material  into  its  own  substance, 'a  process  accompanied  by 
req^ration  and  excretion  and  resnlting  in  growth.  £ach  cell 
exhibits  in  greater  or  less  degree  "  initdbilily,"  or  the  power  of 
responding  to  stimuli;  and  finally  each  ceU,  at  some  time  in  its 
tife,  H  capable  of  r^ioduction.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  in 
the  multicellular  forms  all  the  complex  manifestations  of  life 
are  but  the  outcome  of  the  co-ordinated  activities  of  the  con- 
stituent cells.  Tbe  latter  arc  indeed,  as  Vircbow  bas  termed 
thetti,  "  vital  units."  It  is  therefore  iv  these  vital  units  that  the 
explanation  6f  vital  phenomena  must  be  sought  (see  Fbvei- 
OLOOv).  As  Verwom'  said,  "  It  is  to  th^  cell  that  the  study  of 
levery  bodily  function  sooner  or  later  drives  ns..  In  the  musde 
tell  lies  the  problem  of  the  heart  beat  and  that  of  muscular 
contraction;  in  tbe  gland  cdl  reside  the  causes  of  secretion; 
in  the  epithelial  cell,  in  the  white  blood  oorpusde,  lies  the  problem 
of  the  absorption  of  food,  and  tbe  secrets  of  the  mind  are  hidden 
in  the  galij^on  cell."  So  also  the '  problems  of  development  ajid 
inheritance  have  shown  themselves  to  be  cell  problems,  .while 
the  study  of  disease  has  produced  a  "  cellular  pathology." 
The  mtist  important  problems  a'ntiting  solution  in  biology  are 
cdl  problems. 

HiifonW.— The  ceU-theOTy  raxiks  with  the  evolotion  the(»y 
in -the  far-reacHing  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the  growth  of 
modern  biology;  and  although  almost  entirely  a  product  of 
the  tgth  century,  the  history  of  its  development  gives  i^ace,  in 
point  of  interest,  to  that  of  no  other  geno^l  concqition.  The 
ceB-theory— in  a  form,  however,  very  difiereat  from  that  in 
which  we  now  know  it — was  originally  suggested  by  the  study 
of  plant  structure;  and  the  first  steps  to  the  formulation,  many 
years  later,  of  a  definite  cell-theory,  were  made  as  early  as  the 
later  part  of  the  17th  century  by  Robert  Hooke,  MUcello 
Malpighi  and  Nebemlah  Grew.  Hooke  (1(165)  noted  and  described 
tie  vesicular  nature  of  cork  and  similar  v^etable  substances, 
and  designated  the  cavities  by  the  term  "  cells."  A  few  years 
later  Malpighi  (1674)  and  Grew  (i68a),  still  of  course  working 
with  the  low  power  lenses  alone  available  at  that  time,  gave  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  finer  structure  of  plant  tissue. 
They  showed  that  it  consisted  in  part  of  little  cell-Uke  cavities, 
provided  with  firm  cell-walls  and  filled  with  fluid,  and  in  part 
of  long  tube-like  vessels.  A  long  time  passed  before  the  next 
important  step  forward  was  made  by  C.  L.  Treviranus  *  who, 
working  on  the  grOwitig  parts  of  young  plants,  showed  that  the 
tubes  and  vessels  of  Malpighi  and  Grew  arose  from  cells  by  the 
'  AU^mtine  PhysiolotU.p.  53  (1805). 
'  Vi>m  tnwendigen  Bau  der  Gewdchst  (1806). 


latter  becoming  elongated  and  attschsd  odd  to  end,  the  inters 
vening  walls  breaking  down;  a  conclusion  afterword  «Mifirmcd 
by  Hugo  von  Mohl  (1S30}.  It  wa&  not,  howevct,  until  the 
appearance  of  Matthias  Jdcob  Schleiden's  paper  Btitritgf  satr 
Fkylogenait.  (1S38)  that  we  have  a  really,  oomptehenaive  treat- 
ment <rf  the  cell,  and  the  formulation  (^  a  definite  celi-theory 
for  plants^  It  is  to  the  wealth  of  correlated  observatiene  and 
to  the  philosophic  breadth  of  the  conclusions  in  this  paper  that 
the  subsequent  rapid  progress  in  cytology  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
attributed.  Schleiden  in  this  paper  attempted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  tbe  mode  of  origin  of  cells.  Tbe  nudeus  (vide  infra) 
of  the  cell  had  ^eady  been  discovered  by  Robert  Brown  (iS.^i), 
who,  however,  failed  to  realize  its  importance.  Schleideu 
utilized  Brown's  discovery,  and  although  his  theory  of  phylo- 
genesis is  based  on  erroneous  observations,  yet  the  great  import- 
ance which  he  rightly  attached  to  the  nucleus  as  a  cell-structure 
made  it  possible  to  extend  the  cell-theory  to  animal  tissues  also. 
We  may  indeed  date  the  birth  of  animal  cytology  from  Schleiden's 
short  but  epoch-making  paper.  Comparisons  between  plant 
and  animal  tissues  had  already  been  made  by  several  workers, 
among  others  by  Johannes  Mliller  (1835), and  by  F.  G.  J..  Henle 
and  J-  £.  Purkinje  (1837).  But  the  first  real  step  to  a  com- 
prehensive cell-theory  to  indude  animal  tissues  was  made  by 
Theodor  Schwann.  This  author,  stimulated  by  Schleiden's 
work,  published  in  1839  a  sericsof  Mikroskopiscke  Untertuchungen 
Uber  die^Vbrneinstimmung  in  'der  Stntctur  und  dem  Waciutwn  der 
Tiere  vnd  Pfianzen.  This,  epoch-making  work  ranks  with 
that  of  Schldden  in  its  stimulating  influence  on  biological 
research,  and  in  spite  of  the  greater  technical  difficulties  in  the 
way,  raised  animal  cytology  at  <ine  blow  to  the  position  already, 
and  so  laboriously,  acquired  by  plant  cytology.  In  the  animal 
cell  it  is  the  nudeus  and  not  the  cell-wall  that  is'  most  con- 
spicuaus,  and  It-is  largely  to  the  importance  wfaic4i  Schwann, 
following  the  .example 'Of  Schldden,  aUacbed  ^o  this  structure 
as  a  cell  constituent,  that  the  success  and  far-reaching  in Suence  of 
his  worl^.is  due.  .Ai^other  feature  determining  the  success  of 
Schwann's  work  was  his  selection  of  embryonic  tissue  as  material 
for  investigation.  He  showed  that  in  the  embryo  tbe  cells'all 
closely  resemble  one  another.  Only  becoming  kter  converted 
into  the  tissue  dements-^-n^rve  cells,  musde  cells  and  so  forth— 
as  development  proceeded;,  just  as  a  similar  mode  of  investiga- 
tion had  enabled  Trevirajius  to  trace  the  origin  from  typical  cdls 
of  the  vascular  tissue  in  plants  more  than  30  years  previously. 
And  just  as  Treviranus  showed  that  there  was  a  union  of  cells 
to  form  the  vessds  in  plants,  so  Schwann  now  showed  thataunioo 
of  cells  frequently  occurred  in  the  formation  of  animal  tissues. 

So  great  was  the  stimulus  given  to  cytological  research  by 
the  work  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann  that  these  authors  are  often 
referred  to  as  the  founders  of  the  cell-theory.  Their  theory, 
however,  diSered  very  greatly  from  that  of  the  present  time. 
Not  only  did  they  suppose  new  cells  to  arise  by  a  sort  of  "  crystal- 
lization "  from  a  formative  "  mother  liquor  "  or  "  cytoblastema  " 
(lyiitfein/ra),  but  they  both  defined  the  cell  as  a"  veside  "  provided 
with  a  firm  cell-wall  and  with  fluid  contents.  The  cell-wall  wus 
regarded  as  the  essential  cell-structure,  which  by  its  own  peculiar 
properties  controlled  the  cell-processes.  The  work  of  Schleiden 
and  Schwann  marks  the  dose  of  tbe  first  period  in  the  liistory 
of  the  cell- theory— the  period  dominated  by  the  cell-wall.  The 
subsequent  history  is  marked  by  the  gradual  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  cell-contents.  Schleiden  had  noticed  in  the 
plant  cell  a  finely  granular  substance  which  be  termed  "  plant 
slime  "  (Pfianaensckleim).  In  1846  Hugo  von  Mohl  applied  to 
this  substance  the  term  "protoplasm";  a  term  already  used 
by  Purkinje  six  years  previously  for  the  formative  substance  of  . 
young  nnimal  embryos.  Mohl  shoved  that  the  young  plant  cell 
was  at  first  completely  fiUed  by  the  protoplasm,  and  that  only 
later,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  vacuoles  in  the  interior, 
did  tins  substance  come  to  form  a  thin  layer  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  celi-wal).  Mohl  also  described  the  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  protoplasm,  a  phenomenon  already  iioted  by  Scblddtn 
for  his  plant  slime,  and  originally  discovered  by  Bonaventura 
Corti  in  i77i  for  the  celb  <Jf  Cka*a,  and  rediscovered  in  r8o7 
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by  Trtnrinuias.  '  ^ot  only  whs  koentiahthos  gradually  directed 
to  the  importance  of  the  ceil-cdntentsi  but  obBervations  were  not 
lacking,  even  in  the  [dant  kingdom,  tmding  to  weaken  the 
impoFtanceliidieTto  attached  to  theCell-wall.  Among  these  may 
be  ntentioiied'  Cohn'a  observation  that  in  the  reproduction  of 
Algal  forms  the  protoplasm  contracts  away  from  the  cell-wall 
and  escapes  as  a  naked  "  swatm  spore."  Similarly  in  the  animal 
kingdom  instances  began  to  be  noted  in  which  no  membrane 
appeared  to  be  present  (Kolliker,  1845;  BischoS,  1842!,  and  for 
some  time  it  was  hotly  debated  whether  these  structures  could 
be  regarded  as  true  cells.  As  a  result  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  streaming  movements  in  these  apparendy  naked  cells  (e.g. 
lymphocytes)  and  those  seen  in  plant  cells,  R.  Remak  was  led 
(1851-1853)  to  apply  Mohl's  term  "  protoplasm  "  to  the  sub- 
stance of  these  animaj  cells  also.  Similarly  Max  Schultze  (1863) 
and  H.  A.  de  Bary  (1859),  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  unicellular 
animals,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance  of  these 
organisms,  originally  termed  "  Saroode  "  by  F.  Dujardtn,  was 
identical  with  that  of  .the  plant  and  animal  cell.  Namerous 
workers  now  began  to  realize  the  subordinate  position  of  the 
cell-wall  (e.g.  NSgeli,  Alexander  Braun,  Leydig,  Eolliker,  Cohn, 
de  Bary,  &c),  but  it  is  to  Max  Schultze  above  all  that  the  credit 
i$  due  for  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  conception 
of  the  cell — a  conception  often  referred  to  as  the  proto-piasmic- 
theory  in  Opposition  to  the  ceU-theory  of  Scbleiden  and 
Schwann.  Max  Schultze  showed  that  one  and  the  same 
substance,  protoplasm,  occurred  in  unicellular  forms  and  in  the 
higher  plants  and  animals;  that  in  plants  this  substance, 
though  usually  enclosed  wUkin  a  cell  membrane,  was  sometimes 
naked  (e.g.  swarm  spores),  while  in  many  animal  tissues  and 
in  many  of  the  unicellular  forms  the  cell-membrane  was  always 
absent.  He  therefore  concluded  that  in  all  cases  the  cell-mem- 
brane  was  unesaential,  and  he  redefined  the  "  cell  "  of  Schleiden 
and  Schwann  as  "  a  small  mass  ol  proti^lasm  endowed  with  the 
attributes  of  life"  (1861).  In  the  same  year  the  pfaysiologtst 
Brllcke  maintained  that  the  complexity  of  vital  phenomena 
necessitated  tbti  assumption  for  the  cell'protoplaaa  itsdf  of  a 
complex  structure,  only  invisible  because  of  the  limitationsof  our 
methods  of  observation.  The  cell  in  fact  was  to  be  r^arded  aa 
being  itself  an  "  elementary  organism."  By  thiatime  too  it  was 
realized  that  the  fcKmation  of  cella  de  ftooo,  postulated  by 
Schleiden's  theory  of  "  phytogeoesis,"  did  not  occur.  Celb 
only  arose  by  the  division  of  i»^-eri3ting  cells, — aa  Virchow 
neatly  expressed  !(  in  his  since  famous  aphorism,  oinnis  etiiuia 
e  ctliula.  It  was,  however,  many  years  before  the  details  of 
this  "  cell-division."  were  laid  bare  (see  CeU-Dmsien  below). 

Gtntrid  Morphology  of  the  Cetl.-~la  its  simplest  form  tbe  cell 
is  a  more  or  less  spherical  mass  of  visdd,translucent  and  granular 
protoplasm.  In  addition  to  the  living  protoplasm  there  is 
present  in  the  cell  food-material  in  various  stages  of  assimila- 
tion, which  usually  i»;esents  the  appearance  of  fine  granules  or 
spherules  subtended  in  the  more  oc  less  alveolar  or  reticular 
mesh-woric  of  the  living  protoplasm.  In  addition  there  may 
be  more  or  less  obvious  accumulations  of  waste  material,  pig- 
ment, oil  drops,  &c. — products  of  the  cell's  metabolic  activity. 
All  these  relatively  passive  inclusions'  are  distinguished  from 
the  living  protoplasm  by  the  term  "  metaplasm  "  (Hanstein), 
or  ■"  paraplasm  "  (Kupffer),  although  in  practice  no  very  sharp 
distiDction  cJui  be  drawn  between  them.  The  cell  is  frequently, 
but  by  no  means  always,  bounded  by  a  cell-wall  of  greater  or  less 
thickness. .  In,  plants  this  cell-wall  consists<of  cellulose,  a  sub- 
stance closely  allied  to  starch;  :in  animals  only  very  rarely  is 
this  the  case.  Usually  the  cell-wall,  when  this  is  present,  is  a 
product  of  the  cell's  secretive  activity;  sometimes,  however, 
it  appears  to  he  formed  by  an  actual  conversion  of  the  surface 
layer  of  the  protoplasm,  and  retains  the  power  of  growth  by 
"  intussusception; "  like  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm.  Even  when 
a  Omiting  membrane  is  preset,  however,  evidence  is  steadily 
accumulating  to  show  that  the  cell  is  not  aii  isolated  physiological 
unit,  bi^t  that,  inthe  vast  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a  proto- 

•  TTre  Chrornoptastids  of  the  vegetable  cell  come  under  a  different 
category  of  cell-mclusione;  see  Plamts:    Cytology. 


plasmic  continuity  between  the  celll  of  the  organism.  Hus, 
continuity,  which  b  effected  by.  fine  protoplasmic  threads 
("cell-bridges")  piercing  the  cell-wall  and  bridging  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  when  these  are  present,  is  to  be  regarded  as  tfai 
morphtdogical  expression  of  the  physiological  interdependence 
of  the  various— often  widely  separated-Missues  of  the  body.' 
It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  specialization  of  this  primitive 
condition  which  has  produced  the  cell-elements  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  many  cases  the  cell-comieiaoDi  ate  bo  extensive  as 
to  obliterate  cell-boundaries.  A  good  exam^de  of  sudi  a  "  eyw- 
cytial  "  tissue  is  provided  by  the  heart  muscle  of  Vertebrates: 
and  the  intestinal  musculature  of  Insects  (Webber).* 

In  all  multicellular,  and  in  the  grtat  majority  of  uniceUalar, 
organisms  the  protoplasm  of  the  call-unit  is  diSereatiated  into 
two  very  distinct  iQgians, — a  more  or  less  central  region,  the 
nucitus,  and  a  peripheral  region  (usually  mudi  more  exten* 
sive),  the  cell-body  or  cytofiasm.  This  universal  morpho- 
logical diSerentiation  of  the  cell-proU^ilasiK  is  accompaaied  by 
ccxrespcmding  chemical  differences,  and  is  the  expression  ot  a 
physiological  division  ai  labour  of  fundamental  importance. 
In  some  of  the  simpler  unicellular  organisms,  e.gj  Tetramitta, 
thediSermtiBted  i^oU^lasm  is  not  segregated.  Such'  foims 
are  said  to  have  a  "  distributed "  nudeus,  and  among  the 
Protozoa  correspond  to  Haeckel's  "  Protista."  It  ia^probablc 
that  among  plants  the  Bacteria  and  Cyanophyceae  have  a 
similar  distributed  nudeus.  In  all  the  higher  fomw,  however, 
the  segregation  is  well  marked,  and  a  "  nuclear  membrane  " 
separates  the  substance  (»f  the  nucleus,  or  ''  kaiyoptasm  "■* 
from  the  surrounding  "cytoplasm."  Within  the  nudear 
membrane  the  karyoplasm  b  diSerentiated  into  two  very 
distinct  portions,  a  clear  fluid  portion,  the  "  karyolymph,"  and 
a  firmtr  portion  in  the  form  of  a  coarser  or  finer  "  nuclear 
reticulum."  Thb  latter  is  again  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
"  linin  reticulum," '  and,  embedded  in  the  latter  and  often 
irregularly  aggregated  at  its  nodal  points,  a  granular  substance, 
the  ":  chromatin,"*  the  latter  being  the  essential  constituent 
of  the  nucleus.  In  addition  to  the  chromatin  there  may  be 
preseAt  in  the  nucleus  one  or  more,  usually  spherical,  and  aa  yet 
somewhat  enigmatical  bodies,  the  "  nucleoli."  In  addition  to 
the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm,  a  third  body,  the  "  centrosome," 
has  often  been  considered  as  a  constant  cell-structure.  It  is 
a  minute  granule^  usually  lying  in  the  cytoplasm  not  far  from 
the  nucleus,  and  plays  an  important  port  in  cell-division  and 
fertilization  (see  below). 

Cell-differentiation. — Both  among  unicellular  and  multi- 
cellular individuals  the  cell  assumes  the  most  varied  forms  and 
performs  the  most  diverse  functioils.  In  all  Cases,  however; 
whether  we  examine  the  free-living  shapdess  and  slowly  creepiiig 
Amoeba,  or  the  striped  musde  cdl  or  spermatoiioon  of  the 
Metazoa  (fig.  r,  b  aid  i),  the  constant  recurrence  of  cytoplftUn 
and  nucleus  show  that  we  have  to  deal  in  e^Ch  case  with  a  ceS, 
The  variation  in  the  form  lind  structure  of  the  cell  b  an  expression' 
of  that  universal  economic  law  of  nature,  "divisidil  of  labour," 
with  its  ^most  invariable  accompanying  "morphologic^ 
differentiation  ";  the  earliest  and  most  fundamental  examine 
being  in  the  differentiation  of  the  cdl-protoplasm  into  cytoplasm 
and  nucleus.  In  multicellulu  individuals  the  diVnion  of  labour 
to  which  the  structural  complexity  of '  the  organism  is  due  is' 
between  the  individual  cell-utiits,  some  crfls  developing  one- 

>  Cf.  PfefTei'^  classical  experiments  on  the  physiolo^cal  significance' 
of  cell -continuity  in  plant  tissaes  (Ober  dot  EinfiuiF  dtt  ZeUkemt 
atif  die  Bildung  der  ZeUhtuU,  1696).  The  recent  work  in  physiojogy 
on  the  influence  substances  secreted  by  certain  tissues  and  circulating, 
in  the  blood-stream  exert  upon  other  and  widely  different  tissues, 
should  not  be  lost  si^ht  of  in  this  connexion. 

*  The  influence  this  protoplasmic  continuity  may  have  upon  our 
ooDception  of  the  cell  as  a  unit  of  oigani^tion  is  ,refened  to  below, 
{^resent  Position  0}  the  CeU-thtory). 

'  A  term  (from  tLfmov,  kernel)  suggested  by  Flemmingto  ivplace 
Strasburger's  hybrid  term  "  nucleo^sm  (1882). '  The  eariier 
workers,  *.g.  Leydig,  Sdhultie,  Bddte,  de  Baryi  &c.,  reetricted  thr 
term  protoplasm  to  the  cell-body — the  "  Cytoplasm  "  of  Strasbureer, 
an  example  still  followed  by' O.  HertWig.        '      ■   •  _      ■' 
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aspect,  some  another,  of  their  vital  attributes.  Thus  one  cell 
spedafites  in,  say,  secretion,  another  in  contractility,  another 
in  receiving  and  carrying  stimuli,  and  so  forth,  so  that  we  have 
the  gland  cell,  the  muscle  cell,  and  the  nerve  cell,  each  appropri- 
ately grouped  vith  its  fellows  to  constitute  the  particular  tissue 
or  organ — gland,  musclt  or  brains—which  has  for  its  function 
that  of  its  constituent  cells.  In  unicellnlar  aninals  we  also 
find  division  of  labour  and  its  accompanying  moiphological 
difierentiation,  but  hese  there  is  no  subdivision  of  the  protoplasm 
of  the  organism  into  the  semi-autonomous  units  which  so  greatly 
facilitate  division  of  labour  in  the  Metazoa;  instead,  division 
of  labour  must  be  between  different  regions  of  protoplasm  in 
the  sin^  cellj  The  sharply  defined  character  of  this  regi(XiaI 
differentiation  in  the  Protozoa,  and  the  surprising  structural 
compleiity  it  may  produce,  sufficiently  dearly  show  that  although 
multiceUular  structure  has  greatly  facilitated  reponal  difierentia- 
tion  in- the  Metaaoa,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  this  process 
(see  below,  Preimt  Pfsilioti  of  the  CeU-lheory). 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  attide  to  attempt  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  variety  in  stiuctiual  complexity  to  which 
t^  division  of  labour  among  the  ceQs  of  ^e  Metazoan  and  the 
regional  difierentiation  of  the  cell-bodies  of  the  Protozoa  has 
given  rise.  Some  indication  of  the  wealth  of  variety  may  be 
best  given  by  taking  a  general  survey  of  cell-modificatioDS, 
grouped  according  to  the  cell-attribntes  the  expression  of  which 
they  facilitate. 

(a)  Strvctw^  CompUxity  facUUaiing  MovewtetU. — OtM  of 
the  most  striking,  and  hence  earliest  described,  of  the  funda- 
mental attributes  of  proto|daem  is  its  power  of  spontaneous 
movetnent.     This  is  seen  in  the  walled  ceil  of  plant  tissue  and  in 


i  from  SdiUer'i  EsiaUiiila  oj  BUuUgj.  hj  pcrmlaka  ol  Idocmmi,  Gncn  ft  Co. 

—Types  of  Cells,    a.  Fat-cell  enclosing  a  huge  fat-globule. 


the  naked  cell-body  of  Anueba.  In  the  latter  case  the  streaming 
movements  of  the  naked  protoplasm  are  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  "  pseudopodia,"  and  result  in  the  highly  charac- 
tuwtic  "  amoeboid  "  creeping  movement  of  this  and  similar 
organisips  {e.g.  lymph  corpuscles  of  the  blood).'  In  these 
eiamplea  the  whole  protoplasm  partidpates  in  the  movement, — 
there  has  b«en  no  division  of  labour,  and  there  is,  therefor^,  no 
visible  morphological  difierentiation.  In  many  cells,  movement 
(either  of  the  entire  body  or  of  the  surrounding  medium)  is  by 
means  of  slender  whip-like  processes  of  the  protoplasm  fiagella 
or  cilia.  These  represent  modified  pseudopodia,  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  motile  gametes  of  some  of  the  lower  farms, 
e.g.  Myw)mycetes(deBary,  1859), Rhizopods(R.Hert wig,  1874), 
&c.,  the  actual  conversion  of  a  pseudopodium  into  a  flagellum 
can  be  witnessed.  These  vibratile  processes  may  be  either  one 
or  few  in  number,  and  are  then  targe  in  size  and  move  independ- 
ently of  one  another;  Or  they  may  be  very  numerous,  covering 
the  free  surface  of  the  cell  (fig.  3,  a);  they  are  then  very  small 
and  move  strictly  in  unison.  In  the  former  cose  they  are  termed 
"  flagella,"  in  the  latter  "  cilia."  In  some  cases  the  flagellum 
is  accompanied  by  an  undulating  membrane  {e.g.  Trypanosoma 
among  the  protozoa  and  in  many  spermatozoa],  and  it  may  be 
situated  either  at  the  front  end  (Euglena)  or  hind  end  (sper- 
matozoa) of  the  body  during  motion.    The  dlia  may  form  a 

'  The  formation  of  pseudopodia  and  accompanying  changes  in 
form  of  Amoeba  were  observed  as  early  as  1755  by  Raeeel  von 
Roaenhof,  who  named  it  on  this  account  the  "  little  Proteus." 


uniform  coating  to  the  free  surface  of  the  cell,  aa  in  ciliated 
epithelium  (fig.  3,  a)  and  many  infusoria,  or  the  cilia  may  be 
variously  modified  and  restricted  to  special  regions  of  the  body, 
e.g.  the  "  undulating  membrane  "  of  the  pcriatomial  region 
in  many  infusoria,  the  swimming  combs  of  the  Ctenopbora  (f.v.), 
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Fic.  3. — Types  of  Cells,  o,  Ciliated  epithdial  cells.  (After 
Heidenhain.)     1.    Mucus-secreting    "  goblet  "-cells.     (After    Gur- 

and  the  flame  cdls  of  the  Platyelmia  iq-v.).  In  one  group  of 
infusoria  (Hj^wtricha),  the  dlia,  "  cirri,"  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  difierentiation,  and  reach  a  considerable  size.  Both 
ciliaandflagdlaspringdirectly  from  the  cell-protoplasm,  piercing 
the  cell-membrane,  when  this  is  present.  At  the  point  where 
they  become  continuous  with  the  cell-body  there  is  usually  a 
deeply  staining  "  basal  granule."  In  some  cases  the  flagella 
are  in  direct  connexion  with  the  centrosome  (see  below,  Cdl- 
division),  e.g.  Trypanosoma  and  spermatozoa,  in  some  cases  even 
while  the  centrosome  is  functioning  in  mitosis  {e.g.  insect 
spermatogenesis,  Henneguy*  and  Meves*  (fig.  3). 

In  the  ability  of  Amteba  to  contract  into  a  spherical  mass,  and 
in  the  presence  in  its  protoplasm  of  the  contractile  vacuole, 
we  see  another  type  of  qrantaneous  movement— contract ility— 
of  the  protoplasm.  In  the  "  muficuIo-epitheUal "  cells  of  Hydfa, 


FVom  O.  Reitirif,  .4;ifniu<M  9M»f<<.  br  pntnisiiaQ  of  Gmtiv  Ftodiet. 

Fig.  3. — Spermatocytes  of  Bombyx  mori,  showing  the  precocious' 
appearance  of  the  spermatozoon  Aagellum  and  its  relation  Co  the 
centrosome.     (After  Henneguy.) 

the  elongated  basal  portion  of  the  cell  alone  possesses  this 
contractility.  In  the  higher  Metazoa  the  whole  cell — muscle 
cell^is  specialized  for  contractility,  and  shows,  as  a  result  of 
its  specialization,  a  distinct  fibrillation.  This  fibrillation  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  contractile  regions  of  many'  Protozoa,  e.g. 

'  "  Sur  les  rapports  des  cils  vibratUes 
Archies  d'analomie  microscofiigue  (1898' 


fiber  ZeotralkOrper  in  mftnnlich 
Schmetterlingen  "  {Anal.  Anz.  Bd.  xiv., 
of  Lenhoasek  {t)her  FUmmerzelkn,  1898) 
fur  die  Flimm-und  Giesseibcu/egung,  1899. 
Physinlogie  der  Flimmerbeweguni.  1S99;. 
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in  tiw  dm  of  Igrpotifchous  Infuscsia,  (he  tentacle  of  Nediluea, 
and  the  myopbane  layer  of  Gregarine*.  In  the  quickly  contract- 
ing muscle  cdl  of  Vertebiates  and  insects,  further  specialization 
iias' produced  a  structure  of  considerable  complexity  (fig,  i,  b). 
Here  alto  the  c«U  i>  fibriUated,  but  the  fibiiUae  (sarco-styles) 
are  much  more  distinct,  and  are  segmoited  in  a  manner  i^ch 
gives  to  the  entire  cell  a  "  cross  striated  "  appearance.  Since 
quick  movement  b  usually  (but  not  always)  associated  with 
voluntary  control,  these  striated  muscle  cells  are  often  termed 
"  voluntary  "  muscle  fibres.  The  great  increase  Id  length  of 
these  cells  is  accompanied  by  the  fragmentation  of  the  origin- 
ally single  nucleus. 

{b)  Cdl-modificatioH  in  Rda&m  to  Secrttion. — ^Just  as  the 
complex  movements  OMisideTed  above  were  the  result  of  a 
-gfeat  development  of  the  power  of  spontaneous  movement 
possessed  by  all  protoplasm,  so  cell-secretion  is  the  result  of  a 
development  of  the  metabolic  processes  underlying  all  vital 
phenomena.  But  whereas  specialization  of  the  protoplasm 
for  movement  resulted  in  a  very  obvious  morphological  com- 
plexity, specialization  for  secretion  results  in  molecular  com- 
[dezity,  and  only  rarely  and  indirectly  results  in  morphological 
differentiation.  Usually  indeed  the  specialisation  is  only 
rend^ed  evident  by  the  appearance  of  the  formed  secretion, 
e.g.  mucus-secreting  epithelial  cells  (fig.  a,  b),  the  ovarian  ovum 
and  the  fat  cell  (fig.  t,  a).  In  some  cases  a  distinct  fibrillation 
of  the  cytoplasm  accompanies  or  precedes  the  appearance  of 
the  cell-secretion  {Mathews,  pancreas  cell  of  Amphibia).  In 
many  cases  the  internal  secretion  is  no  mere  accumulation, 
e.g.  the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Radiolaria,  and  the  nematocysts 
of  the  Coelentera.  Frequently  in  animal  tissues  the  cell-secretions 
are  accumulated  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  result  in  the 
formation  of  the  various  "  connective  tissues,"  all  of  which  are 
characterized  byXhe  Immense  amount  of  intercellular  substance, 
e.g.  fibrous  tisGue,  cartilage  and  bone.  Cell-modifications 
facilit^ing  the  general  metabolism,  but  not  necessarily  indicating 
special^ed  secretion,  also  occur,  e.g.  the  "  gullet  "  of  many 
Protozoa,  the  suctorial  tubules  of  the  Acinetaria,  and  the  "  nutri- 
tive processes"  of  the  ovarian  ova  in  many  Lepidoptera.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  here  of  the  network  or  canal  system  at  the 
cytoplasm,  desctibed  for  many  ceUs  by  Golgi,  Holgren  and 
others.  An  enigmatical  structure,  the  "  yolk-nucleus  "of  many 
ova,  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  a  structure  of  considerable 
metabolic  importance,  e.g.  Bambeke  (1898)  for  Pholcus.^ 

Striking  modifications  resulting  from  specialization  in  secretion 
are  frequently  presented  by .  the  nucleus.    In  magy  secre^ng 
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ol  Ac  nulbor  god  of  Ihe  MacmilloD  Co.,  NcT  York. 
a.  Permanent  spireme- nuclei  in  cells  from  the  intestinal  epithelium 
of  a  dipterous  larva,  Piychoplera.     (After  van  Gehuchten.) 
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S,  Branched  nucletis  of 'the  "  nutritive  "  Crfl,  fmm  a  portion  of  an 
ovarial  tube  of  Porfieula  attriouiarvi. 

cells  this  structure  is  extensively  branched,  e.g.  many  gland 
ceils  and  ovarian  nutritive  cells  of  insects  (fig.  4,  b).  In  some 
cases  the  nucleus  of  the  gland  cell  contains  a  persistent  spiftme 
thread   {fig.   4,   a);   while  almost  all  actively  secreting  cells 

'  CI.,  however,  the  present  writer's  interpretation  of  this  structure 
in  the  oocyte  of  Antedon.    Phil.  Trans.  Royat  Soc.  (1906),  B.  149. 


aie    chaiactcriced  Iqr  the  poetes^n  of  hrge  or  numerous 
nudeolL 

ic)  SpeeiaikoHonfcr  tke  Rtuptum  and  Conduction,  of  Stimuli.— 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  living 
protoplasm  is  its  "  irritability,"  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of 
responding  to  external  impressions,  "stimuli,"  by  movement, 
which,  both  in  kind  and  intensity,  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  by  the  stimqlus.  The  stimulus 
conveyed  by  the  nerve  fibre  to  the  muscle  is  out  of  aU  proportion 
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,  F,i<;-  5, — NerypuB  and  Sensory  Cells. 

A  and  B,  Ganglion  cells  from  the  cerebral  cortex;  in  A  the  only 
slightly  branched  axon  may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  abiiiiil 
cord.     (After  Schifer.)'' 

C,  Body  of  a ^an^lion-oeli  showing  "Niasl's  granules;"  1 

D,  Senscsry  cetU  froni  olfactory  epilheluini.    AMt/jt  .Sr:hultie.) 

,  E,  DiaBTSBiinatic  representation  Of  Oie  KOS^ry  epithelium  of 
retina  (rod  and  cone  layer).    .(After  Schwalbe.)  '  ,  ' 

to  the  amount, of  woi;kit  ^D^y  caused  muscle  to  do.  Althou^ 
pfotoplasmiciiritabilityiE  thus  incapable  of  a  simple  mechani^ 
explanation,  science  has  rejected  the  asstmiption  of  a  special 
'"  vitM'torce,!'.  and  in^erp^ts  protoplasmic  response  ,  as  being 
a  long  Miies  9f  chemico-phy^cal  changes,*  initiated'  hut  onjy 
initiaLod,  by  the  original  stinjultis;  the  latter  .thus  standing  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  response  it  produces' as  the  pull  on,  the 
triggecito  tJbf  propulsion  of , the. ri^.  bullet.  The  ftiactioa  of 
[eaeiving  stimuli  fron?,  the  oyter  world,  originally  possessed  to 
a  greater  9r  lees  extent  by  alt  cpll^  has,  in  the  Uetazoa,  been 
relegated  to  one  clafs of  cells,  the  senary  ccijs  *  (fig.  5,  p  and  £). 
Another  class  of  cdls — the.  "  gaflglion  cells", or,  " npuxones 
(£g.  5,  A  and  B),  are.  concerned  with  the  conduction  of  the 
stimuli  80  received;  The  coptractjie  elemeijts  in  ,the  Metazoa 
are  thus  dependent  for  tfaeii:  stimuli  on  the  nervous  elements— 
the  sensory  cells  and  neurones. 

Origin  of  Cells,— li^  the  preceding  sections  we  have  coiisidered 
the  structure  of  the  cell  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  attributes 
of  cell-metabolism,  ii;ritability,  and  moyepient.       Wp  haye.now 

'  Claude  Bernard  expressed  the.same  conclusion  in  1885.  Reject- 
ing both  the  view  that  vital  phenomena  wsre  Identical  with  chemico- 
physical  phenomena,  and  that  which  regarded  them  Bb  totally 
distincti  he  suggested  a  third  point  of  view:  "  I'^litnent  ultimedu 
phSnomfine  est  physique;  rarraitEement  est  vital." 

'  Many  forms  of  response  to  stimulus  tnvcdve  no  visible  specializa- 
tion, e.g.  positive  and  negative  heliotropism,  cbemiocropism,  geo- 
tro[Nsm,  &c.,  seen  mote  especially  in  plants,  but  occurring  atsO  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  ■■  •' 
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to  constdeE  the  nit  in  relatiea  ta  yet  staothtr  lotal  attribute,  th&t 
of  reproduction.     Just  a^  we  now  know  that  the  pheboitaeiia 

-  of  Batimilatioa,  respiratiQa,  edccretuxiF  response,  movement  and 
10  forth,  char&ctemtic  of  living  things,  are  but  the  co-OTdinated 
expressions  of  the  corresponding  activities  of  the  constituent 
celk,  eo  we  nbw  Icrtow  that  the  reproduction  of  the  organism  is, 
ill  its  nltonate  analysis,  a  eell-prooess.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
essential {adt  that. cells  only  arise  by  the  division  of  pre-esisting 

I  cells,  now  a^  fundamental  axiom  of  biology,  and  of  the  details 
of  this  process,  have  been  acquired  during  recent  years  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  numerous  wqrkers.^  Matthias  Jakob 
Scbleiden  (r838)  supposed  that  in  plants  the  new  cell  arose  from 
the  parent  cell  by  a  sort  of"  crystallizing  "  process  from  the  cell 
fluid  or  "  cytoblastema  '\  the  nucleolus  appearing  first,  then 
the  nucleus,  and  finally  the«eU-body.'  Theodor  Schwann  (1839) 
extended  Schleiden's  theory  to.  animal  tissues,  with  clik  yet 
greater  ^or,  that  new  rails  mi^t  arise,  not  only  within  the 
mother  cell  as  Schleiden  h>d  supposed,  tnit  also  w  the  inter- 
cellular substpnce  so  cpramoo  in  anjmal  tissues  {to  which  he  also 
gave  the  term  "  cytoblastema ").  By  r846,  however,  the 
botanists,  thanks  mainly  to  the  eSorts  of  Hugq  von  Mohl 
and  I^geli,'  recognized  as  a  general  law  that  cells  cmly  arise  by 
the  division  of  a  pre-existiitg  cell.  But  it  was  long  before  the 
universal  application  of  this  law  was  recognized  b%  zoologists; 
the  delay  being  largely  due  to  patholc^cal  phenomenjt.  The  work 
of  KSlliker  (£844-1845),  Karl  BogisUus  Reichert  (1841-1847), 
and  Remak  (1850-1855),  however,  finally  enabled  Virchow  in 
1858  to  maintain  the  law  of  the  genetic  continuity  of  cells  in  the 
since  famous  aphorism  pmnis  cdiula  e  cdttda.  At  thb  time, 
however,  nothing  was  known  of  the  details  <rf  cell-division, — 
one  school  (Reichert,  L,  Anerbach,  and  the  majority  of  the 
botanists)  miintalning  that  the  nucleus  disappeared  prior  to 
cell-division,  the  other  school  (von  Baer,  Remak,  Leydig, 
Haeckel,  &c.)  maintaining  that  it  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
process.  It  is  not  until  the  appearance  of  Anton  Schneider's 
work  iii  i&-!3i  followed  by  those  of  Fol,  Auerbach.  Strasburger 
and  niaay  others,  that  we  begin  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
process.  In  r881  W.  Flemming  was  &b\e  to  extend  Virchow's 
aphorism  to  the  nucleus  also:  otnnis  nwrfrtw  e  nucUo. 

Outline  of  Cetl-division. — There  are  two  very  distinct  methods , 
of. cell-division.  '  The  more  general  and  also  more  cmnplicated 
method  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  complex  fibrillar 
mechanism,  and  was  ott-this  aoconnt  termed  "  mitosis  "  (idTOS, 
a  thread)  by  W.  Flemming  (1882)',  and  "  karyokinesis  "  (_Kapuov, 
nut,  nucleus,  and  di^ts,  c'ftange,  movement)  by  W.  Schleicher 
(1878).  The  other  method,  "  amitosis,"  or  cUrect  division,  is 
unaccompanied' by  any  visible  mechanism  and  is  of  relatively 
exceptional  occurrence.  In  the  more  usual  method  of  cdl- 
divtsion,  or  "mitosis,"  we  can  distinguish  two  distinct  but 
parallel  processes,  the  one  undergone  by  the  chromatin  and 
resulting  in  the  "  chrtmatJc  figure,"  the  othw  usually  only 
concerning  the  cytoplasm  and  resulting  in  the  "  achromatic 
figure."  »  ' 

We  wffl  consider  the  chromatin  changes  first.  Tlie  chromatin 
granules  lose  their  scattered  arrangement  on  the  nudear 
reticulum,  and  becdtne  instead  arranged  in  a  linear  series  to 
form  a  coiled  and  deeply  staining  "spireme  thread"*  (fig.  6,  o). 
As  the  thread  contracts,  its  granular  origin  becomes  less  evident, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  colls  become  fewer  in  number;  the 
"  close  "  spireme  of  earlier  stages  becomes  the  "  loose  "  spireme 
of  later  stages.  As  the  spireme  thread  contracts,  it  segments 
into  a  number  of  short,  and  usually  U-shaped,  segments— the 
"chromosomes"  (Waldeyer,  1888).  The  number  of  these 
chromosomes  is  always  Constant  for  the  cells  of  any  given  species 
of  plant  or  atiimal,  but  varies  greatly  in  number  in  different 

»  Prbnrfnent  amom  these  are:  Schleiden  {1873),  Fol  (1873-1877). 
Auerbach  {1874),  Bfitachli  (1876),  Strasburger  (1875-1888).  0. 
Uertwig  (1875-1890),  R.  Hertwig  (1875-1877),  Flemming  (1879- 
-     ■  Benedan(i8B3-i887),Rabl(i889),Boveri(i887-i9<'?). 
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'This  distinction  between  the  chromatic  and  ach: 
of  the  mitotic  figure  is  due  to  Flemming. 


a  of. the  Gpineme  thread  « 


portions 
first  described  by  E,  G. 


species.  Thus  ia  the  parasitic  'W<»in  Axaris  wiegalocefhala, 
var.  umvalenM,  thete  are  only  tno.  In  the  cnutauean  Anemia 
Bauer  found  168,  while  in  the  amphibian  Salomandfa  matmlata, 
as  also  in  the  lily,  the  number  is  34.  While  these  chaagei  have 
been  pooceeding  in  the  nucleus,  changes  in  the  cytoplasm  haXie 
resulted  in  the  fonnation  of  the  achromatic  iig>ire.<  These 
cytoplasmic  changes  are  initiated  by  the  division  into  twa  of  a 
minute  body,  the  "  centrosome,"  odginaDy  discovered  by  P.  J. 
van  Benedea  in  1883,*  and  usually,  lying  not  far  frcni  the 
nucleus  (fig.  6,  a).  The  daughter  centrosomes  sepacatc  feom 
one  another,  travelling  to  opposiM  poles  of  the  nucleus.  At 
the  same  time  radiations  extend  out  into  the  cytaptasm  from 
the  centrosomes,  and,  as  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears, 
invade  the  nuclear  area  (fig.  7,  a).  Some  of  the  fibriUae  in  the 
latter  region  become  attached  to  the  chrt»nOEomc»  and  aie 
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Fig.  6. — Diagram  of  Nuclear  Diviuon.  a,  Sinreme  Mage;  b. 
Spindle  formed;  c  Spindle  complete;  equatorial  plate  formed; 
d.  Division  completed. 

termed  "mantle  fibres";  others  become  continuous  from  one 
centrosome  to  the  other  and  constitute  the  "  spindle  fibres." 
The  remaining  radiations  at  the  two  poles  of  the  spindle  are  the 
"  astral  rays."  {The  details  of  the  fonnation  of  the  achromatic 
figure  vary  considerably,  some  indication  of  this  is  giVen  in  the 
next  section  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
mitotic  mechanism.)  The  chromosomes  now  arrange  themselves 
in  the  "  equatorial  plate  "  of  the  spindle  and  each  splits  longi- 
tudinally into  two'  (fig.  6,  6  and  c).  The  sbter  chromosomes 
now  pass  to  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle  (fig,  6,  d),  and  there, 
returning  to  the  "  resting  "  condition,  constitute  the  daughter 
nuclei.  Division  of  the  cell  follows,  usually,  in  animab,  by 
simple  constrictioiL  Both  Theodor  Boveri  and  van  Beneden, 
in  their  papers  of  1887,  regarded  the  centrosome  as  initiating, 
not  only  the  division  of  the  cell-body  but  that  of  the  chromatin 
also;  Beneden  even  suggested  that  the  pull  of  the  mantle  fibres 
caused  the  division  of  the  chromatin  in  the  equatorial  plate. 
W.  Pfitzner  in  i88a  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  splitting  of  the 
chromosomes  in  the  equatorial  plate  was  only  the  reappearance 
of  a  spEt  in  the  spireme  thread  and  was  due  to  a  corresponding 

*  "  Recherchea  sur  1a  maturation  de  Tceuf ,  la  (ficondation  et  la 
division  cellulaire  "  {Archaes  dt  biologic,  vol.  iv.). 

'  First  discovered  by  Flemming  ip  1879  and  confirmed,  by  Retaus 
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division  inlo  two  of  each  of  the  chromatin  {nnulds.  In  the 
spermatogenic  cells  of  A-icaris,  A.  Brauer  bus  shown  that  the 
chroskatin  graiiules  divide  while  still  scattered  oveT  the  nuclear 
reticulum  aii4  b^ore  either  the  formatioa  of  a  spirome  thread 
or  the  divi»on  of  the  centroeome.  Jn  many  othtt  caaea  the 
reverse  of  thig  coodittftn  occurs,  the  centrosome  dividing  long 
tMfvre  diero  is  any  iadication  of  division  in  the  nucleus  (e.g. 
aalunander  Epermabogenic  cti\a,  Mevee,  &c-).  Wc  must  there- 
fore, with  Boveri  and  BrauH,  regard  tlte- division  cf  the  chromatin 
in  mitoais.as  a  distjnct  reproductive  act  mi  the  part  of  the 
chromatiB  granules,  the  cfaromofiome^  being  merely  aggregates 
(tempoiaty  or  permanent,  wtfo  infra)  of  these  self*propogating 
units. 

For  cenvoiieace  of  description  it  is  luual  to  recognize  four 
periods^ in  mitosis:  (i)  Prophase,  (ii.)  Metaphase,  (iii.)  Anaphase, 
and  (ivO  Telophase  (Strasbuiger,  r8&4).  The  prophase  coven 
all  changes  up  to  the  completion  ol  the  mitotic  figure.  The 
metaphase  is  the  parting  of  the  sister  chromosomes  in 
equatorial  plate;  their  passage  to  opposite  poles  of  the  spindle 
constitutes  the  anaphase;  and  their  reconstructicm  to  form 
the  resting  daughter  nuclei,  the  telophase., 
.  The  Achromatic  Figufe. — The  mode  of  origin  of  the  achro- 
matic figure  varies  greatly.  In  some  ca^s  a  distinct  and  con- 
timwus  s[Mndle,  the  "  central  spindle  "  of  F.  Hermann,  is  visible 
from  the  very  first  separation  of  the  daughter  centrosomes 
(«.g.    salamander    ^wrmatogenic '  cell)>    (fig.   7,  b).     In  other 
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cases  , the  r^ys  only  invade  the  rmdcar  area  and  become  con- 
blnuDHs  jn  the  equatorial  plane  after  the  centroscnaes  have 
assumed  tbeir  definitive  ptsitioos at  the  twopoieaot  the nndeus, 
and  may  even  appear  to  Indent  the  disappearing  nudear  mem- 
bcana  as  they  invade  the  nuclear  area.'  In  the  salamander 
testis  .cell  (Gg.  7.  ')■  »nd  in  many  otbci;  cases,  t^  -nhole  of  the 
achromatic  figure  is  obviously  of  cytoplasmic  origin.  In  many 
cases,  however,  jt  equally  obviously  arises  within  the  imcleus-,* 
while  in  yet  other  cases*  the  spindle  fibres  are  of  mixed  origin, 
The,  question,  therefore,  of  the  cytoplasmic  or  nuclear  origin  of 
the  achromatic  figure,  at  one  time  regarded  at,  of  considerable 
importance,  is  wholly  immaterial.  Various  elaborate  theories 
have  been  propounded  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  the  mitotic 
figure,  H.  Fol  (r873)  regarded  the  ceatrosomes  zs,  cc^tres  of 
attractive  forces,  and  compared  the  mitotic  figure  to  the  line* 
qt  force  in  the  magnetic  field,  a  comparison  made  by  numerous 
sub«queat  workers.     E.  Rein's  hypotheses  of  two  Opposing 

'The  discovery  by  Kormann  of  the  central  spindle  first  dearly 
^owcd  that  two  kinds  of  fibres  must  be  recognized  in  the  mitotic 
figure.  Those  of  the  central  spindle  correspond  10  the  continuous 
spindle  fibres  of  Flemming  (rSgi)  and  Strasburger  (188+),  and  the 
maatte'ubres,  «'.«.  half-spindle  or  P<dstraUen,  of  van  Bencden  (1887) 
and  Boveri  (1889-1890). 

'  Planter,  Watas^,  Griffen  and  others. 

'  f.g.  Buglypha  (Behcwiakoff,  r888).  Infusoria  (R.  Hertwig,  1898) 
So  also  ICorschelt  for  Ophryolrocha,  and  many  other  cases. 


systems  of  cvntractile  fibcillae,  el^Miated  by  van  Bebedcni 
(1883, 1887)  and  accepted  by  BoVeri  (1868),  wsls  still  further, 
extended  by  B.  Heideabain  in  fdatioB  to  the  laucocytes  of  the 
salamander,  in  which  there  is  a  permanent  centcoeome  and 
astral  rays  to  whidli  the  contractile  itiovementS  of  the  cell  appear 
to  bedue*  (fig.  7,  a).  {lennann  on  the  other  hand  confined  the 
contractility  to  the  astral  uid  mantle  fibres;  while  L.  Dniner 
regarded  the  spindle  as  exerting  a  pushing  force,  for  not  only 
do  the  interzonal  ^undle  fibies  elongate  during  the  an^hase, 
but  they  were  often  at  this  period  contorted,  while  on  the  other 
band  astral  rays  may  be  entirely  absent  (e^.  Infusoria),  and  in 
some  cases  the  spindle  pole  may  be  caused  to  project  at  the 
surface  of  the  cell.  The  futility  of  these  attempted  mechanical 
explanations  of  mitosis  is  sufficiently  dearly  shown,  not  ooly  by 
Uk  contradictory  nature  of  the  explanations  themselves,  but 
by  the  fact  that,  in  amitosb,  nuclear  and  cytoplasmic  division 
occur  without  any  fibrillar  mechanism- whatever. 

Centrosome.^ — This  minute  body  was  first  detected  at  the 
spindle  poles  by  Flenmiing  in  1875,  and  independently  by  P.  J. 
van  Beneden  in  1876.  The  important  part  played  by  the 
centrosome  in  fertilication,'  first  described  by  vart  Beneden 
and  Theodor  Boveri  in  their  papers  of  1887-1888,  together  with 
the  behaviour  of  this  sUitcture  in  mitosis,  led  these  authors 
to  regard  tbe'  centrosome  not  only  as  the  dynamic  centre  of  the 
cell  but  as  a  permanent  cell-organ,  which,  Uke  the  nadeus, ' 
passed  by  division  from  one  edl-»en«ration  to  the  next.  This 
conclusion  appeared  to  receive  considerable  suwort  from  the  ■ 
recognition  of  the  cmtrosOme  in  various  kinds  of  resting  cells,* 
and  especially  from  the  relation  tbis  structure  frequently  sbewa 
to  the  locomotor  apparatus  of  tbe  cell  (e.g.  its  pontion  in  the 
centra  of  the  radiatii^  fibcillae  in  the  oantraClile  lympfa  aDd.< 
pigment  cells,  and  its  relation  to:  the  vibralile  flagellum  in 
spermatozoa  and  some  protosoa,  eg.  Trypanosoma).*  In 
akaoat  ail  cases  the  centrosome  of  the  nsting  cdl,  when  this 
can  be  detected,  lies  in  the'  cytoplasm,  and  is  often  already 
divided  in  preparation:  £<w  the  next  mitotic  division  (e.g:spermal6- 
gonlc  cells  of  the  salamander;  Ueves),  In  some  cases,  botmver,;, 
it  resides  iiu,  or  arises  ir^m;  the  nudeus  (Bcauer;  spermatogenesis  ' 
of  Ascaris,-m.  univakns).  This  indklerent  nuclear  or  cyto-.. 
plaamicposition  for  tliecentrosomeis  paralleled  by  the  attraction 
sphere  or  homolo^ie  al  the  oenUosomc  in  many  Protozoa. 
.Thus  in  many  forms,  e.g.  Bmilena  (ICeuten),  it  lies  within  the 
nucleus,  while  in  other  forms,  e.g.  Noctilvat  {Ishikawa,  1894, 
,1898;  Calkins,  1898)  and  i?ar««w<6a  (F.  Schsudinn,  ra()6),dt 
lies  in  the  cytoplasm,  while  in  Telramiiut  it  coexists  with  a 
"distributed"  nucleus.  In  the  Uelioizoa  conditions  are  ea- 
ceptionaJly  interesting;  not  only  is  tbe  cemtrosome-— here  resem- 
bling in  appearance  that  of  (he  higher lenns — permanently  visible 
and  extranuclear,  lying  at  the  centre  of  the  radiations  character- 
istic of  these  forms,  but  there  is  the  stn»i«e3t  possible  evidence 
for  its  formation  d«  ww-  For  Schaudinn  has  shdwn  in  Acantho- 
cystis  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  swarm  spores,  th^  nudeus . 
divides  amitotically,  the  .  centrosome  remaining  visifcLe  and 
unchanged  at  the  centre  of  the  radiating  processes.  Vet  a 
centrosome  aj^arg  later  in  the  nucleus  of  the  swarm  spores 
and  migiates  into  the  cytoplasm.  The  experiments  of  T,  H. 
Morgan  and  E.  B.  Wilson,  in  which  numerous  centrosomes  and 
asters  ("  cytastets  ")  are  caused  to  appear  tn  tmiertiliztid  sea- 
urchin  eggs  by  a  brief  immersion  in  a  13%  solution  of  roagnbaum 

Cf.  also  Watas6,  Solgcr  and  Zimmermano. 

This  term  is  due  to  Boveri  (Zelknstudien,  ii.,  1888,  p.  68;  Jen. 
/.  xxii.),  but  it  was  .intended  by  him  to  include  .the  icglon  of 
modified  cytoplasm  or  "  centrosphere      often  enclosing  the  centro- 
""■nc  proper,  i.e.  "  centriole  "  of  Boveri. 

For  outline  of  fertilization  see  article  Reproduction, 
.g.  lymph  and  various  epithelial  and  connective  tissue  cells  of 
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aalamarider  larva   (Flemming,   1891 ;  Heidenhain,   1892);  wgo 
cells  of   fishes   [Solger,   1891);   red  blood  corpuscles   (Heidenhain, 
Eisen,  i897);and  " 


other  ci 


lymph  cells,  &c.,  but  compares  it  to  the  baisal  granules  of 
ciliated  cells  and  to  the  varicose  swdGngs  on  the  saKO^tylesof  stiii^ 
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chloride  in  sea-water,*  as  abo  the  possibility  in  maoy  cssei  that 
even  in  normal  fertilization  the  cleavage  centrosomea  may  atiae 
d*  tune,*  make  it  no  longer  possible  to  regard  the  centrosome  aa 
a  permanent  cell-stnictuie. 

Sigmficanet  of  MUosu. — Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  chemico-physiad  changes  occurring  during  cell-division, 
of  which  the  achromatic  spindle  and  astral  rays  are  the  visible 
expression,  it  ia  certain  that  the  whole  of  this  complicated 
process  has  for  its  function,  not  the  division  of  the  chromatin, 
for  that  has  already  occurred  on  the  spireme  thread  or  even 
earlier,  but  the  distribution  of  the  divided  chromatin  granules 
to  the  two  daughter  nuclei.  It  ia  indeed  usually  assumed  that 
the  mitotic  mechanism  is  not  merely  lor  the  distribution,  but  for 
the  equal  distribution,  of  the  sister  granules  to  the  two  daughter 
nuclei.  The  conspicuous  part  the  chromatin  it  seen  to  play  in 
the  whole  mechanism  of  heredity — in  maturation,  fertiiiiation 
and  development — indicating  as  it  does  that  the  chromatin 
is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  bearer  of  the  specific  qualities  of 
the  organism,  sufficiently  clearly  emphasises  the  importance  of 
the  equal  distribution  of  this  substance  between  the  daughter 
cells  at  successive  cell-divisions.  There  are,  however,  serious 
objections  to  the  interpretation  of  mitosis  as  an  adaptation  to 
ensure  this  equal  distribution  of  the  chromatin.  Not  only  does 
the  occurrence  of  amitosis  show  that  the  mitotic  mechanism  is  not 
essential  for  either  nuclear  or  cytoplasmic  division,  but  direct 
division  may  occur'  in  the  life-history  of  the  germ  cells,  the 
very  point  at  which  it  should  not  occur  had  mitosis  the  signifi- 
cance usually  attached  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
elaborate  mitosis  occurs  In  cell-tissues  {e.g.  skin  of  salamander 
larva)  which  can  take  no  possible  share  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  species.  Moreover,  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  division  of  the  chromatin  in  amitosis  is  not  as  meristic,  and 
its  subsequent  distribution  as  equal,  as  Is  so  visibly  the  case 
in  mitosis.*  It  is  nece&sary,  therefore,  to  seek  for  some  other 
explanation  of  the  elaborate  mechanism  of  mitosis  than  that 
which  assumes  it  neossary  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
divided  chromatin  granules.  The  present  writer  believes  the 
true  eitplanation  to  be  found  in  that  great  economic  law  of 
nature,  "  divisi(»i  of  labour."  The  same  economy  which, 
working  under  the  control  of  natural  selection,  has  produced 
the  complexly  differentiated  tissues  of  the  higher  metazoa, 
which  has  led  to  the  sexual  differentiation  between  the  con- 
jugating gametes  and  thus  to  the  sexual  differentiation  of  the 
parents,  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  mitosis.  Only  here 
the  economy  finds  expression  in  division  of  labour,  not  in  space, 
but  in  time.  The  wrark  of  the  self-propagating  chromatin 
granules  is  so  ordered  that  periods  of  uitdisturbed  metaboUc 
activity  alternate  with  periods  of  reproductive  activity.  The 
brief  space  of  rime  occupied  by  the  latter  process  has  necessitated 
a  more  elaborate  speci^ization  of  the  forces — whatever  their 
nature— controlling  cell-division;  a  specialization  which  has 
resulted,  just  as  a  similar  specialization  in  so  many  other  cases 
has  resiklted,  in  a  visible  differentiation  of  the  cell-protoplasm. 
This  explanation  is  in  harmony  with  the  occurrence  of  typical 
mitosis  in  active  tissue  cells  on  the  one  band,  and  of  amitosis 
in  the  relatively  quiescent  primary  germ  cells  on  the  other. 

Individuality  of  the  Chromosoma.— The  most  striking  feature 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  chromatin  in  mitosis  is  its  resolution, 
at  each  division,  into  a — for  any  particular  species— constant 
number  of  chromosomes.  This  constant  recurrence  of  the 
specific  number  of  chromosomes  at  every  cell-division  is  capable 

'  The  force  of  this  evidence  Is  admitted  by  Boveri  himself.  Mevea, 
however,  maintains  the  possibility  that  the  numerous  centrosomes 
appearing  in  the  egg  arise  by  the  rapid  fragmentation  of  a  eentrosome 
already  present. 

'  Cf.  especially  the  beha^^ou^  of  the  centrosomes  in  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  egg  of  Fkvrophyllidia  (MacFarland,  1897)  and  that  of 
Cerebralulus  (Coe,  1901).  Not  only  may  the  sperm  centrosomes 
totally  disappear  before  reaching  the  egg-nucleus,  but  in  the  latter 
type  the  definitive  centrosomes  appear  while  the  last  traces  of  the 
sperm  asters  are  still  visible. 

*  e.g.  Mevea;  Spermatagonta  of  Salamandra. 

*  Ct.  especially  the  artificial  production  of  amitosis  in  Spirogyra; 
W.  Pfcffer,  1899. 


of  explanation  in  two  radically  different  ways.  One  explanation 
assumes  for  the  organism  a  specific  pecuharity  determining  the 
segmentation  of  the  spireme  thread  into  a  definite  number  of 
segments  (Delage,  1899  and  1901).'  The  other  regards  chromo- 
somes as  independent  units  of  the  cell,  retaining  their  identity 
between  successive  cell-divisions.  The  latter  "  Individu^tits 
Hypotbese  "  was  originally  put  forward  by  Theodor  Boveri  in 
1887  as  a  result  of  C.  Rabt's  observation  {1885)  that  in  q>idermal 
cells  of  the  salamander  larva  the  chromosomes  reappear  in  the 
mitosis  of  the  daughter  cells  with  the  same  arrangement  as 
they  possessed  in  the  prophase  of  the  mother  cell — the  angles 
of  the  U-shaped  chromosomes  being  all  directed  towards  one 
pole  (Rabl's  "  Poleseite  ")  of  the  nucleus.  In  the  formation  of 
the  "  resting  "  nucleus,  the  chromatin,  becoming  ttietabolically 
'  re,  flows  out  on  to  the  linin  reticulum,  all  trace  of  the  chromo- 
somes being  for  the  time  tost.  InAscaris,  Boveri  (r888)  obtained 
similar  but  still  more  striking  results.  The  thickened  ends  of 
the  four  elongated  chromosomes  cause  projections  on  the  nudear 
surface  throughout  the  resting  period,  and  the  ends  of  the 
reappearing  chromosomes  always  coincided  with  these  protuber- 
ances; cf.  also  Sutton  (190a)  on  locust  spermatagonia.  Moreover, 
the  arrangement  of  the  chromosomes  must  follow  one  of  three 
well-marked  groupings,  and  this  is  determined  for  each  individual 
in  the  cleavage  spindle  of  the  egg  and  maintained  throu^iout 
later  development  (fig.  8). 

In  the  same  worm  (var.  univakns)  Boveri  (1888  and  1899) 
found  that  occasional  abnormalities  in  maturation  resulted  in 
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Preparation  for  Mitosis,  a,  Nucleus  of  "  J  blastomere  " 
of  Ascarii  megaioiephata  bivalens  in  resting  condition;  b  and  e, 
nuclei  from  sister  }  blastomerea  in  preparation  for  mitosiB. 

the  suppression  of  the  first  polar  body  and  the  inclusion  of  its 
chromosomes  in  the  second  maturation  spindle;  the  egg-nucleus 
at  the  time  of  fertilization  thus  having  two  chromosomes  Instead 
of  one,  while  the  spermatozoon  nucleus  has  only  one.<  Three 
chromosomes  instead  of  two  reappear  !n  subsequent  divisions. 
Boveri's  "  Individual! tats  Hypothese  "  received  striking  support 
from  the  work  of  Merla  {1893),  L.  R.  Zoja  (1895)  and  0,  zur 
Strassen  (1898).  HerlaandZojashowed thatiftbeeggof  ^icam 
nugalocephaic  (var.  bivelens),  which  possesses  two  chromosomes, 
be  fertilized  with  the  spermatoaoon  of  var.  utUvaiau,  in  which 
the  germ  cell  has  only  one  chromosome  and  that  smaller  than 
either  of  the  two  in  the  other  variety,  three  chromosomes 
reappear,  two  large  and  one  small,  in  the  cleavage  divisions  of 
the  resulting  hybrid  embryo.  Zur  Strassen-s  observations  on  the 
giant  embryos  of  Ascaris  also  support  Boveri's  theory.  These 
embryos  arise  by  the  fusion  of  eggs,  either  before  or  after  fertiliza- 
tion. The  number  of  chromosomes  in  the  subsequent  cleavage- 
figures  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  nuclei  that  have  fused 
together.  Similar  results  arc  given  by  Boveri's  (1893-1895) 
and  T.  H.  Morgan's  (189s)  experiments  on  the  fertilization  of 
enucleated  sea-urchin  egg-fragments;  all  the  nuclei  of  the 
resulting  embryo  having  only  half  the  number  of  chromosomes 
characteristic  of  the  species  [e.g.  in  Echinus  9  instead  of  18). 
All  the  above  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  Boveri 
expressed  it  in  his  Grundgaett  der  Zohknfconslatu  (r868), 
"  the  number  of  chtonjosomes  arising  from  a  resting  nucleus 
is  solely  dependent  on  the  number  which  originally  entered  into 
its  composition." ' 

'  Cf.  Boveri,  1904,  p.  13.  (For  Boveri's  cnticism  of  Delage's 
views,  cf.  Boveri,  1901  and  1902.) 

*  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  assumption  that  apartieular 
group  of  characters  remains  always  associated  in  a  particular 
chromosome  is  one  that  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  mode 

of  inheritance  of  Mendelian  pairs  of  charactersin  the  case  of  organi 

with  a  relatively  small  chromosome  number. 
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Bateri'j  Lob  ef  ProforHonal  Nudear  Grev4k,~-'th.e  chromatin 
in  the  nvdeuB  is  exactly  halved  at  eveiy  cell-divukio.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  chroroatiB  remains  constant  from  one  cell-generation 
to  another,  it  must  double  its  bulk  between  successive  divisions. 
That  this  proportional  growth  of  the  chromatin  is  dependent 
solely  on  the  chromatin  mass,  and  not  on  that  of  the  cell,  is  very 
clearly  indicated  by  cases  where  the  normal  chromatin  mass 
has  been  artificially  increased  or  reduced,'  the  chromatin  in 
either  case  doubling  its  bulk  between  succeMive  ceU-di  visions, 
and  neither  the  mass  of  the  chromatin  nor  the  number  of  the 
chromosomes  undergoing  any  readjustment.  By  double  or 
partial  fertilization,  different  regions  in  the  same  embryo  may 
show  nuclei  of  different  sizes  (Boveri).  We  must  therefore 
distinguish  in  the  ceil  between  "  young  "  and  "  adult  "  chro- 
matin. In  other  words  the  chromatin  must  be  regarded  as  being 
composed  of  individual  i^nits,  each  with  a  definite  constant 
Structure  and  maximum  growth  (Boveri,  1904).  This  conclusion 
is  strongly  suggested,  not  only  by  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
individuality  of  the  chromosomes  considered  above,  but  also  by 
the  independent  reproductive  activity  of  the  chromatin  granules 
in  the  prophase  of  mitosis. 

DifertHliation  among  Ike  Chrotncsomes. — If  we  grant  the 
assumption  of  a  persistent  individuality  for  the  chromosomes, 
then  it  becomes  possible  to  consider  whether  in  one  and  the  same 
nucleus  these  structures  may  not  take  varying  parts  in  controlling 
the  cell's  activity  in  development  and  in  inheritance.  Such  a 
differentiation  among  the  chromosomes  would  be  due  to  in- 
dependent ancestry  rather  than  to  the  economy  resulting  from 
a  division  of  labour;  nevertheless  a  division  of  labour  of  a  sort 
would  be  the  result  of  this  gradual  divergence  of  the  chromo- 
somes from  one  another,  and  we  migfit  therefore  expect  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  a  mofpludogical  would  accompany  the 
^ysiological  differentiation.  Examples  of  sudi  a  morphological 
differentiation  do  indeed  occur  in  the  "  accessory  "  chromosomes 
first  described  by  H.  Henking  (1891)  for  the  spermatogonia  of 
Fyrrhocoria,  and  since  described  for  numerous  other  insects. 


~  ZiUitnu,  by 

Fig. 9. — Preparation  forMitoais.  a.  Spermatogonium  of  SrocA^jfofa 
magna  with  resting  nucleus;  b,  Same  with  prophase  (or  mitosis. 
(Alter  Sutton.) 

Arachnids  and  Myriapods.  W.  Sutton's  work  on  the  spermato- 
genesis of  Brachystola  magna  is  of  especial  iiiterest  in  this  con- 
nexion. Not  only  does  the  "accessory  chromosome"  in  this 
insect  form  a  resting  nucleus  izidependent,  and  obviously  physio- 
logically differentiated  from  that  formed  from  the  remaining 
chromosomes  (fig.  9,  a),  but  the  Utter  are  themselves 
differentiated  by  size,  there  being  one  pair  of  chromosomes  of 
each  size  (fig.  9,  h),  a  point  of  considerable  interest  when  we 
remember  that  half  the  chromosomes  in  each  cell  are  necessarily 
derived  from  each  parent.* 

Although  this  morphological  differentiation  among  the 
chromosomes  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
corresponding   physiological   differentiation,   it   by  no   means 

>  Boveri  [1902),  "  FertiliKtlon  of  enucleated  AaUHiu*eKg  frag- 
menta,"  and  M.  Boveri  (1903);  b^  ahaking  the  ^g  shortly  after 
fertilization  the  sperm  centrosome  is  prevented  from  dividing,  and 
a  monaster  instead  of  a  diaster  results,  the  divided  chromosomes 
remaining  in  the  one  nucleus. 

*  Cf.  especially  in  this  connewon  Hficker's  paper  Vhtr  die  Sckieksale 
d«r  eUgrUchett  und  erotxlUrtirhen  Ktmanteitt  (1903). 


foBows  that  the  latter  need  alwayi,  or  even  generally,  be  accom- 
panied by  the  former.  Since,  howtva,  the  spedfic  characters 
of  the  organism  must  be  due  to  the  combined  activity  of  all 
the  chromosomes,  any  physicrfogical  diSerentiation  among  the 
latter  should  result  in  abnormal  devd<9ment  if  the  full  conn 
{dement  of  chromosomes  be  tiot  present.*  Boveri,*  utilizing 
Herbst's  method'  for  separating  echinoderm  blastomeres,  has 
interpreted  in  this  manner  the  abnormal  development  which 
H.  Driescfa'  found  ahnoet  invariably  to  foUow  the  double 
fertilization  of  the  sea-urchin  egg.  Is  such  eggs  the  first  cleavage 
spindle  is  four-poled.  The  chromosomes  are  half  again  as 
numerous  as  in  normally  fertilized  ^gs  (54  instead  of  36),  but 
each  is  only  divided  once,  so  that  in  the  distribntioB  of  the 
resttlting  108  chromosomes  the  four  daughter  nuclei  receive 
each  only  37  instead  fA  56  (assuming  the  dstdbution  .to  be  fairly 
equal,  which  is  by  no  means  usually  the  case  in  four-poled 
mitosis).  Driesch  had  already  (1900)  shown  that  any  one  of 
the  first  four  blastomeres  (tf  a  normally  fertilized  egg  wffl,  if 
isdated,  develop  normally.  Boveri  found  that  in  the  case  of 
the  doubly  fertilized  egg  the  isolated  "  }  "  blastomeres  develop 
very  variously,  a  variability  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their 
varying  chromosome  equipment.  Occasionally  a  three-poled 
instead  of  a  four-poled  figure  resulted  from  double  fertiUzation. 
In  such  cases  Driesch  found,  as  we  should  expect  from  Boveri's 
interpretation,  that  the  percentage  of  approximately  normal 
larvae  was  considerably  greater;  for  not  only  would  the  chances 
of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  chromosomes  be  much  greater, 
but  the  number  received  by  each  of  the  three  daughter  cells 
would  approximate  to,  or  even  equal,  the  normal. 

RednclUm. — ^In  all  the  Metazoa  the  prevailing,  and  In  the 
higher  forms  the  only,  method  of  reproduction  is  by  the  union 
(conjugation)  of  two  "  sexttally  "  differentiated  germ-cells  or 
"  gametes  ";  a  small  motile  "  microgametc  "  or  spermatozooQ 
and  a  lai^e  yolk-laden  "  macrogamete  "  or  ovum  (see  Repko- 
DWmOM).  Tliia  differentiation  between  the  germ-cellS  is  another 
example  of  the  advantages  of  division  of  labour;  for  while  the 
onus  of  bringing  about  the  union  of  the  germ-cells  is  thrown 
entirely  on  the  spermatozoon,  the  egg  devotes  itself  to  the 
accumulation  of  food-material  (yolk)  for  the  subsequent  use 
of  the  developing  embryo.  Far  more  yolk  is  thus  secreted  than 
would  be  possible  by  the  combined  efforts  of  both  the  germ-ceQs 
had  each  of  these  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  its  motility.  The 
fundamental  physiological  difference  which  this  division  of 
labour  has  pioduced  in  the  germ-cells  is  reflected  on  to  the 
general  metabolism  of  the  parents  and  underlies  the  sexual 
differentiation  of  the  latter.'  Beyond  tins,  however,  sexual 
differentiation  does  not  go.  The  two  germ  nuclei  which  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  first  mitotic  figure  of  the  developing  egg 
are  not  only  physiologically  equivalent,  but,  at  the  time  of  their 
union  in  the  egg,  are  usually  morphologically  identical.*  The 
essence  of  fertilization  is,  therefiare,  the  union  of  two  germ  nuclei 
only  differing  from  one  another  In  that  they  are  derived  from 
separate  individuals.*  Since  the  number  of  chromosomes 
appearing  in  mitosis  is  solely  dependent  on  the  number  which 

*  Each  nucleus  contains  a  duplicate  set  of  chromosomes,  the  one 
of  maternal^  the  other  of  patenud  ori^n,  and  either  of  these  sets 
alone  suffices  for  development.  This  is  dearly  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Loeb  (1899)  and  Wilson  (1901)  on  tneartificial  partheno- 
genesis of  tl>e  sea'Urchiii  egg;  and  those  of  O.  Hertwig  (iS^  and 
1895).  Delaee  (1699)  and  Winkler  <I9ol),  on  the  (ertitlzation  of 
enucleated  Echinoderm  eggs  {Merogony,  Delage).  The  fact  that  in 
some  forms,  f.g.  Aicans  inegaiocephaia  var.  unaaUns,  only  one 
chromosome  is  derived  from  each  parent,  originally  led  Boveri  to 
conclude  that  oM  chromosomes  must  necessarily  be  physiologically 
equivalent. 

*  VhtT  mehrpoUge  MUosen  all  Mitttl  tur  Analyse  det  Zelltems 

'  Uber  dot  Auteinandtrgeken  von  Furchimgi-  itnd  Gewebeadien  in 
kaitfreUn  MedUcm  (1900). 

'  Entwicklungsmechanische  Studien  V."  (.Zgil.  fUr  wiss.  Zo«l., 
Bd.  Iv.,  1893). 

'  See  Geddes  and  Thomson,  Sex,  esp.  pp.  137,  137  and  139. 

■  The  efjuivalence  of  the  germ  nucld  m  development  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  on  the  fertilization  of  enucleated  eggs  and  artifidu 
parthenogenesis  already  referred  tr 

'  O.  Hertwig,  1873;  but  esp.  van 
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oiigiiully:  eaiered  into  the  compooldon  of  the  nudeus  (Boveri's 
Law  of  Chromosome-Constancy),  it  follows  that,  ia  the  mitotic 
Gfures  of  the  developing  embryo,  the  chromoaontes  will  be  half 
matersal,  half  paternal  in  origin;'  the  germ  nuclei  thus 
necessanly  possessing  only  half  the  dumber  of  chromosomes 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  tissue  cells  of  species,  i.e.  the 
somatic  niunber.*  The  manner  in  which  this  "  reduction  "  in 
the  Qumber  of  chromosomes  in  the  germ-ceUs  is  brought  about, 
and  the  signiiicance  to  be  attached  to  the  process,  constitute 
the  most  hotly  debated  questions  in  cytology.  In  all  the  meta^oa 
the  phenomenon  of  reduction  is  associated  with  the  two  last  and, 
usually,  rapidly  succeeding  "  maturation  "  divisions  by  which 
the  definitive  germ-cella — ova  or  spermatozoa— are  produced.' 

Assuming  Lh«  persbtent  individuaUty  of  the  chromosomes, 
then  thfre  are  only  three  conceivable  methods  by  which  this 
nunu^rical  reduction  can  be  brought  about  (Boveri,  1904,  p.  60). 
(i)  One-half  the  chromosomes  degenerate,  (a)  The  chromosomes 
are  distributed  entire,  half  to  one  daughter  cell,  half  to  the  other 
(reducing  division  of  Weiamann,  188;).  (3)  The  chromosomes 
fuse  in  pairs  (GonjugattoK  oj  the  Ckromosomes,  Boveri,  iggi). 
The  first  paesibiltty — that  of  an,  actual  degeneration  of  a  part  of 
the  chromatin  originally  suggested  by  van  Beneden  ajod  adopted 
by  August  Weismann,  Boveri  and  otbere,  has  been  long 
abandoned,  and  a  steadily  increasing  bulk  of  evidence  is  tending. 
to  prove  the  general,  if  not  universal,  occurrence  of  the  second 
method — the  distribution  between  the  daughter  cells  of  un- 
divided ciiroBiosomes.  The  occurrence  of  such  a  "  reducing 
division  "  was  postulated  on  theoretical  grounds  by  Weismann 
(1887)*  and  by  Boveri  (1S88);  by  the  former  as  a  result  of  his 
adoption  of  de  Vries'a  hypothesis  of  aelf-propagating  and  qualita- 
tively varying  anits  for  the  chromatin;  by  the  latter  in  relation 
to  his  theory  of  chromosome  individuality.  The  actual  occurrence 
of  this  reducing  division  was  first  damonstrated  by  Henking 
(1891)  ioiPyrrhpcoris,  and  afterwards  by  Hacker,  vom  Rath 
and  nuany  others,  but  especially  by  Ruckert  (1894)  for  Cychps 
(fig.  10).  In  this  latter  type  the  chromatin  of  the  oocyte,  as 
this  prepares  for  the  first  maturation  division,  resolves  itself 
into  la  (instead  of  24)  longitudinally  split  chromosomes  (fig.  10,  a). 
As  these  continue, lo  thicken  and  contract  a  transverse  fission 
appears  (fig.  10,  c).  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  belated  segmenta- 
tion, of  the  spireme  thread,  and  shows  that  the  reduction,  so  far 
is  only  a  "pseudo-reduction"  (Rttckert),  the  chromosomes 
being  really  all  puesent  but  temporally  united  in  pairs,  i.e. 
"bivalent  "  (HScker).  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  provided  by  Kotscbdt's  description  of  reduction 
in  the  ^naelid  Ophryofrocha.  lathis  type  the  full  somatic  number 
of  split  chromosomes  (here  only  four)  appears,  and  these 
secondarily  associate  end  to  end  in  pairs,  thus  forming  split 
"  diads  "  (i.e.  tetrads),  in  every  way  similar  to  those  described 
by  Rflckert.for  Cyclops.  In  the  latter  type,  at  the  first  matura- 
tion division,  the  sister  diads  are  separated  from  one  another, 
an  "  equating "  division  thus  taking  place.  At  the  second 
division  the  diads  are  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts,  and 
the  "  univalent  "  chromosomes  are  distributed  to  the  daughter 

'Hicker,    "  Ober   die   SelbststSmfigkeit    der    v&terlichen    und 

mUtterlichenKernbestandteile/'^rcA./Tniiib'.  ^»af.  Bd.  mM.  ([896). 

'Firat  discovered  by  van  Beneden  (1SS3,   1887)  for  the  egg  of 

•  In  the  case  of  the  egg  the  whole  of  the  yolk  stored  by  the 
■•oocyte"  (cell-generation  immediately  precedmg  the  maturation' 
divisions)  ii  handed  on  to  only  one  of  the  four  resulting  cells — an 
obvious  economy.  The  three  yolklesa  cells  are  necessarily  function- 
less — abortive  ova— and  are  known  as  the  "  polar  bodies  "  (Hertwig). 
In  spermatogenesis  the  maturation  divisions,  though  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  reduction  as  in  oogenesis  (Plainer,  1889;  O,  Hertwig, 
1890),  give  rise  to  four  functional  germ-cells.  The  explanation  oi 
sexual  differentiation  given  above,  and  that  of  polar  body  formation 
given  here,  render  it  needless  to  do  more  than  mention  the  theories 
of  Mimot  (1877),  van  Beneden  (^1883)  and  others,  by  which  "matura- 
tion "  was  regarded  as  removing  the  "  male  "  dement  from  the 
otherwise  "  hermaphrodite  "  egg.   . 

*  Weiunaan  postulated  a  transverse  division  of  the  chromosomes, 
not  a  distribution  of  entire  chromosomes;  but  the  result  as  far  as 
tibe  reduction  in  the  number  of  hereditary  qualities  goes  is  the  same. 
The  inability  of  the  mitotic  mechanism  to  effect  the  transverse 
division  of  unsplit  chromosomes  is  pointed  oirt  by  Boveri  (1904). 


celb  (reducing  diviskm).  A  similar  process  has  since  bitn 
described  for  numerous  other  types  (e.^.  various  arUuropods," 
HScter,  1895-1898;  vom  Rath.  1895;  and  by  Sutton  for 
Brackyslola,  1902-1903).  In  Opkryotrocha,  as  in  Pyrrkoeoris 
(Henking),  Anoia  (Faulmeir),  Peripalus  (Montgome[y)i  &c., 


Fnm     Koncbdl    lod     {{cider's    LilulncH    d.    wgl,       EiUwi^tlmtiieuhuItU    S.  ' 
uwioUijai  Tint,  by  pttnussion  of  Giuut  FiictHC. 

Fig.  ioi. — Maturation  Divisions,    a-d.  Formation  of  the  tetrads  In 

Cydops.  (After  Rlickert.)  e,  ist  maturation  division;  separation 
of  the  bivalent  sister  chromosomes.  /,  and  maturation  division; 
distribution  ot  the  univalent  chromosomes.  , 

reduction  occurs  at  the  first  maturatioo.  division  (''pre- reduction" 
of  Korschelt  and  Heider,  1900),  instead  of  at  the  second  divisioi) 
(post-reducUon)  as  in  .  most -Copepods  and  Orthoptera.  Iq>'. 
many  cases  the  tetrads  (i.e..  split  cbromopoajes. associated  jn 
pairs)  have  the  form  of  rings,  the  g^esis  qf  which!  was'6rst'; 
clearly  determined  by  vom  Rath  (1893)  in:  the-  mote  cricfcet\ 
GryUotalpa  (fig.  11),    In  this  form  the  sister  diads  n 


Fig. 


-Matur 


formatio „ __  , ,  -,  . 

(vom  Rath),  a,  Primary  spcriiiatocyte  with  Six  split,  bivalent 
chromosomes,  b  and  c.  Split  has  opened  but.  d.  Concentration  of 
the  chromatin  has  made  visible  the  belated  transverse,  division. 
e  and  /,  Grouping  of  the  completed  tetrads  in  the  equatorial  plflte  , 
of  the  first  maturation  division.  '       .  ,.      -      , 

by  their  ends- but  widely  separate  in  the  middle  (fig,  ii,i)i  As 
in  Cyclops,  the  belated  transverse  segmentation  appears  as  the 
condensation  of  the  chromatin  proceeds  (fig.  11,  d),  bilt  the 
symmetrical  tetrads  which  this  process  here  produces  jnakc  . 
it  impossible  to  determine  at  which  of  thetwodivisioosteduction 
is  eSected.  An  essentially  similar  ring  formalioK  < 
Digitizoc  by  > 


irmajioK  occurs  ini 
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Sncifattit  aadCaianus  (vqih  |tAUi),iand  in  tjke  Copepods  Set«ro- 
fifpe  ivad  Dfaptftmus  (RUcJwFt).  uid  ia  other  types.' 
.  All  Uie  Ab^ye  cases,  in  wMcl)  tbe  reduction  is  effected  by 
the  dislributioa  of  eqtiie  chi^mosomes  at  one  or  other  of  the 
qwtuiatioa  diviuons,  owy  be  ^vuped  together  as  "peeudo- 
initotic "  (Uackei,  and  Eorschelt  &  Ueider).  lu  sharp 
^ntrast  tq  the  pseudomitotic  method  b  the  "  Eumitotic  " 
method,  in  wjiich  the  chromosomes  are  bogituduially  divided 
at  both  divisions.  Such  a  method  not  only  robs  the  process  of 
any  "  reducing  "  vajue  in  Weismann's  sense,  but  b  in  serious 
conflict  with  the  chromosome-individuality  hypothesb.  Never- 
theless it  b  in  thb  s«ns«  that  Boveri  [1881)  apd  van  Beneden 
(1883- 1887)  described  the  maCucatiou  of  the  egg,  and  at  a  later 
period  Brauer  (i8g3)  that  of  tbe  spermatozoon,  Jn  Ascaris.  In 
each  cas^  the  tetrads  are  formed  by  the  double  longitudin^ 
splitting  of  the  chromoaomes,  the  latter  appearing  in  the  prophase 
in  the  reduced  number.  Not  only  wui  the  eumitotic  method 
of  AfcarisMi^  first  method  to  be  described,  but  the  descriptions 
are  fully  equal  in  point  of  clearness  to  that  of  Heriwig  for  the 
pseudomitotic  maturation  of  Cyclops.*  A  similar  eumitotic 
maturation  has  been  described  for  other  types  also,  e.g.S»gilto 
and  the  Het^ropods,  but  nowhere  more  frequently  than  in  the 
Vertebrates  among  animals  and  the  Phanerogams  among  plants. 
Id  these  two  latter  groups  the  chromosomes  of  the  reducing 
(division  only  rarely  have  a  ring  form  coojparabte  to  that  seen 
in  Gtyllolalpa,  tic  When  such  rings  do  occur  their  genesis  is  very 
obscure,  and  at  no  time  do  they  present  the  appearance  of 
"tetrads.".  It  is  the  characteristic  appearance  these  looped 
chromosomes  give  to  tbe  first  maturation  division  in  majiy 
Vertebrates,  and  especially  in  the  Amphibia  (fig.  12),  that 
origmally  led  Flemming  (1887)  to  term  thb  type  of  mitosis 


"  hetcrotypical  ";  the  second  division,  lacking  this  peculiar 
appearance,  being  distinguished  as  "  homotypical."  Until 
quite  recently  these  loc^d  chromceomes  of  the  heterotypical 
mitosis  of  Vertebrates  (and  plants)  were  described  as  arising 
by  the  openitig  out  of  longitudinally  split  chromosontes,  exactly 
^s  this  occurs  in  the  early  prophase  of  tbe  maturation  divisions 
in  such  types  as  GryUolalpa,  Diaptomm,  &c-  In  the  heterotype 
mitosis,  however,  no  transverse  segmentation  appears,  and  the 
halves  of  the  rings,  as  they  separate  in  the  first  division,  show 
an  obvious  longitudinal  split  in  preparation  for  the  second 
division.'  Both  divisions  were  thus  interpreted  as  equating 
divisions.*  The  more  recent  works  of  Farmer  and  Moore  (1903- 
1905),  Montgomery  (1903,  Amphibia),  and  (for  plants)  Stras' 
burger  (1903-1904)  have  shown,  however,  that  even  for  the 
higher  plants  and  animals,  a  reducing  division  in  Weismann's 
sense  occurs  in  an  essentially  similar  manner  to  that  so  con- 
vincingly  described  by  Rilckert,  vom  Rath  and  others,  for 

'  For  an  exhaustive  account  of  reduction  in  Invertebrates  see 
Korschelt  and  H cider,  EniviictlungigeschithU,  Allgem.  Tell  11. 
Oena,  1903). 

'  Nevertheless  the  possibility  <rf  a  pseudomitotic  interpretation  of 
maturation  in  Ascaris  also  has  been  maintained  liy  O.  Hertwig 
(18^),  p.  sjj,  Carnoy  and.Boveri  (1904). 

'Tne  partial  or  eVcn  complete  reconstruction  of  the  nucleus 
tietween  the  heterotype  and  hotnotype  division  in  Vertebrates  makes 
it  difficult  to  determine  the  identity  of  the  9plit  seed  in  the  anaphase 
af  the  heterotype  with  tkat  ncappcaring  in  the  prophase  «  tbe 
homotype. 

' t.g.  Moore,  1895  {ScyUitim) ;  FlemminK,  1897;  Carnoy  and 
L«brun,  1S99  (Amphibia);  McGregor,  1899;  Lenhossek,  1898 
{mammals),   and  paay  others.     Sq  also  for   plants:  Straiburger 
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Invertebrate  typet.  For  the  dmnostuneis  of  the  betflrotype 
mitoftb  arise  by  the  looping  round,  not  opening  but,  of  the 
bivaient  chromoMmes.  Hie  first  diviaiMi  b  thus  a  veduoiBg 
division,  while  tbe  split  ^ipeanng  in  the  anafritose  of  the  hetero- 
type and  presumably  reappearing  in  the  prophage  of  the  homo- 
type  is  the  original  split  of  the  spireme  thread. 

Tbe  widespread,  if  not  universal,  formation  of  tetrads,  i.e.. 
tbe  tempocary  union  in  pairs  of  split  chromosomes,  in  reductiom- 
and  the  relation  thb  latter  process  always  bears  to  tws  rapidfy 
succeeding  maturation  divisions — those  completing  the  gametftr 
genie  cycle  in  animals  and  terminating  the  sporophy tic  generation 
in  plants,-:— has  received  a  suggestive  explanation  at  tbe  hands 
of  Boveri  (1904).  The  growth  of  the  chromatin  is  an  indbpcns- 
abk  [delude  to  its  reproduction  (Boveri's  Law  of  Proportional 
Growth).  The  chromatin  is  therefore  incapable  of  undergoing 
r^roductive  fission  in  two  successive  mitotic  divisions  wbeo 
these  are  not  separated  by  a  resting  (i.«.  growth)  period.  In 
addition  to  thb,  the  "  bipolar  "  condition  of  tbe  adult  chromo- 
Bomes,  which  determines  its  mode  irf  attachment  to  mantle 
fibres  from  both  poles  of  the  sfandle,  b  not  possessed  by  tbe 
unripe  chromatin.  Tbe  undivided,  i.e.  unripe,  chromosomes  are 
therefore  incapable  of  utilizing  the  mitotic  mechanism,  for 
such  a  transverse  fission  as  Weismann  originaliy  postulated. 
The  difficulty  is,  however,  at  once  overcome  if  the  unripe  chreno^ 
somes  are  associated  in  pairs  in  the  equatorial  plate,  fof  tbft 
bivalent  chromosomes  so  produced  are  bipolar  just  as  are*titft 
adult  (i.e.  split)  chromosomes  in  tbe  ordinary  aod  buaotypti 
mitosis.' 

Synapsis  {mnriTno',  to  fuse  together). — During  the  propbtwe- 
of  the  reducing  or  heterotype  divisions  the  whole  of  the  chromAtitti 
becomes  temporarily  massed  together  at  one  pole  of  the  nuclMis. 
(Moore,  1896,  for  Elasmobranchs).  Montgomery  (iqoi)  baa 
suggested  that  thb  is  to  facilitate  the  temporary  union  in  peirs,. 
or "  conjugation  "  of  homologous  paternal  and  maternal  chrnmo- 
somes.  In  Ascaris  mtgalocepkaia  var.  unieaiens,  whero'  Lbe 
somatic  itumber  b  only  two,  the  association  must  aecesMcily 
be  between  homologous  chromosomes.  The  assumption  that  thi& 
"  selective  pairing "  of  equivaXent  chromosomes  b  uni<ueraail 
b  supported  by  the  behaviour  oji  the  "  Heterediromosomea  '* 
(Montgomery)  of  the  Hemipteia.  These  chzomosomes,  dis>- 
tinguished  by  their  size,  are  paired  before,  and  single  a^r,  tbe 
"  pseudoreduction  "  has  taken  place.  Even  more  convincing 
is  Sutton's  account  of  reduction  in  Brachyateta  already  refeined 
to.'  Boveri  (1904)  has  suggested  that  tbi&  ttaapoiaiy  Meoci&iioii 
of  the  chromosomes — presumably  facilitated  by  the  ^napflts — 
has  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  to  epsuR  their  correct  dis^ 
tribution  between  the  daughter  nuclei  in  tbe  heterotjtpe  ntit«Bis; 
the  associated  chromosomes  exchangiAg  material  in  a  maimer 
analogous  to  conjugation  in  Paramotcimm,^ 

Present  Position  of  the  Ceil-theorj. —  Since  the  tboe  of 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  a  wealth  oi  evidence  has  accitmulated 
in  support  of  the  "  cell-theory  " — tbe  theory  wtiidi  rc^rds  the 
cell  as  the  unit  of  organic  structnrc.    "  The  OKganiea  consists 


H.  Henking  (1899),  T.  Montgentery  (1898)  and  F.  C.  Pauhnrir' 
(1899)  describe  the  diverging  bi^«leat  nalvea  of  the  touad  as  being 


univalent  chromosomes,  the  (laughter  chromosomes  are  attached  tL 
the  spindte  pole  each  by  only  one  fibre;  the  iwo  fibfes  now  passing 
to  opposite  potes  of  the  spindle  being  the  same  fifara  which,  in  the 
preceding  mitosis,  were  attached  to  one  and  the  same  pirie. 

'  Reference  may  be  here  made  to  Rosenberg's  description  (1904), 
of  the  heterotype  mitosis  in  Drosera  hybrids.  In  the  one  parent 
l_D.  folundifoHa)  the  somatic  number  is  ao,  in  the  other  (fl.  loniifolio) 
Id;  while  the  hybrid  itself  has  a  somatic  number  of  30.  The 
reduced  number  in  the  hybrid,  however,  is  not  15  but  20.  Of  these 
10  are  large  and  10  smalt,  the  latter  presumably  representing  the 
supernumerary,  and  hence  unpaired,  chromosomes  of  the  D.  rotundi- 
folia  parent. 

'  In  their  1905  paper  J.  B.  Farmer  and  J.  E.  S.  Mocne  describe 
two  successive  synaptic  stacea  (e.g.  Elasmobranchs),  the  first  during 
the' contract  ion  of  the  spireme  thread,  the  second  during  the  looping 
up  of  the  bivalent  segments.  (In  this  paper  the  authors  suggest  the 
term  "  Meiosia  "  or  "  Meioric  pbaae  "  for  the  nuclear  changes 
accompanying,  the  two  maturation  divisions  in  ptants  and  aiUniuls 
((itliiwtt,  reduction). 
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moipbtdogicaUy,  of  «&,  and  subsists,  physiologically,  by  means 
«i  the '  redpfocol  action  '  of  the  cells," — this  was  the  cell  stand- 
point of  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  and  it  is  no' exaggeration  to  say 
tbt  this  same  conception  has  dominated  the  ceil-theory  almost 
to  the  present  day.^  The  frequently  striking  correlation  between 
cell-division  and  cell -differentiation  in  development  has  caused 
this  process  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  cell-division,  while 
a  wholly  exaggerated  importance  has  been  attached  to  the 
distinction  between  "unicellular"  and  "  muhicellular  "  organ- 
isms— between  "  intercellular  "  and  "  Intra<^ular  "  organs. 
The  influence  of  the  "  cells  "  upon  one  anoth^,  the  subordination 
of  the  cell's  growth,  division  and  differentiation,  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  organism — seen  in  normal  growth,  but 
nowhere  more  strikingly  than  in  development  and  regeneration, — 
is,  however,  very  difficult  of  explanation  in  terms  of  the  cell- 
tbeory  as  this  was,  until  quite  recently,  generally  understood. 
The  very  elaborate  regional  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm 
often  seen  in  the  Protosoa  sufficiently  indicate  that  multi- 
cellular structure  is  no  essential  condition  for  complex  regional 
differentiation.  That  the  regional  differentiation  of  the  proto- 
plasm tn  the  Meta^oa  shotikl  usually  correspond  with  cdl-iimits 
ts  scarcely  surprising.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  so 
convenient  a  mechanism  for  segregation  to  hand  as  cell-division, 
the  progressive  differentiation  seen  during  development  should 
often  appear  to  go  hand  m  hand  with  this  process.  In  recent 
years,  however,  evidence  has  beHi  steadily  accumulating  to  show 
that  this  association  between  cell-division  and  regional  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  protoplasm  in  development  is  a  casual  one — 
as  casual,  and  as  natural,  as  the  correspondence  between  cell 
limits  and  regional  differentiation  in  the  formed  tissues.  The 
fact  that  the  regional  differentiation  may  be  foreshadowed  in  the 
egg  before  cleavage  begins,' — that  as  Driesch  has  shown,  the 
mode  of  deavage  may  be  artificially  altered  without  affecting 
the  ultimate  organiaatioQ  of  the  embryo, — and  many  other 
similar  observations,  tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
"ot|3inism"  standpoint  (C.  O.  Whitman,  igoji  P-  ^4*)  in 
contradistinction  to  the  widely  prevalent  "  cell "  standpoint, 
"tlie  occurrence  of  syncytial  organs  and  organisms,  and  the 
increasing  frequency  with  which  protoplasmic  continuity  is 
being  demonstrated  between  all  kinds  of  cells,  are  facts  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  In  the  plant  kingdom  the  growth  of  the 
(MAtj  has  been  recognized  as  the  primary  factorin  development;* 
die  Pfiatae  bildet  ZeUen,  nickt  die  Zdte  bUdei  Pfianzen  (de  Bary). 
For  ti»e  animal  kingdom  this  "  Inadequacy  of  the  Cell-Theory 
of  Development "  has  been  maintained  amongst  others  by 
whitman,'  and  by  Adam  Sedgwick."  The  latter  author, 
mainly  as  the  result  of  work  on  the  dcvelopn^enl:  of  Peripattis 
and  of  Elasmobranch  embryos,  regards  the  developing  embryo 
as  a  continuous  protoplasmic  reticulum,  for  the  nuglei  of  which 
the  limiting  epithelial  layers  constitute  as  it  were  a  breeding 
^[Tcmnd.  Differentiation  is  a  regional'  specialization  of  this 
nucleated  faerfiwork,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
the  proliferation  and  subsequent  specialization  of  celb  pre- 
destined by  cleavage  for  this  end. 

It  Ja  possible  to  suggeet  a  mechanico-physical  explanation  of 
multicellular  structure  which  will  deprive  the  cell  of  much  of  its 
assumed  significance  as  a  unit  of  organization.  The  fact  that 
surface  area  becomes  relatively  less  extensive  as  bulk  increases 
would  alone  set  a  limit  totbe  size  of  "  unicellular  "  organisms! 
for  not  only  is  there  a  constant  reaction  between  nucleus  and 
cytoplasm  through  the  nuclear  membrane,  but  the  surface  of 
the  cell  serves  both  for  the  intake  of  food  and  the  elimination  of 
waste  material.  In  addition  to  the  limit  thus  imposed  upon  the 
cytoplasmic  area  which  can  be  effectually  controlled  by  the 
nucleus,  and  the  necessity  for  a  minimum  surface  area  to  the 
protoplasmic  mass,  the  advantages  of  the  more  or  less  complete 

"Whftmani  Jtmr.  Hforpk.,  i^, 

'This  "Preooctous  segregation  "  (Lantceater,  1S77)  is  well  seen 
in  the  ens  of  many  Ctenopnorae,  Annelida,  Gastropodi  and  Nema- 
todes. See  the  papers  by  Lillie  (1901),  Conklin  (1901).  &c.,  and 
especially  WilMn  on"  Dentalium," /etirn.  o/£x«.  Ziml..No.i,  1904. 

.'  Hofmeister,  de  Bary,  Sachs,  Ac.  *  hoc.  til. 

*  Quart.  Joum.  Micro.  Satnee,  1S94,  vol.  xxxvii. 


subdivision  of  the  living  ssbstance  Into — as  far  as  their  meta- 
bolism is  concerned — semi-autonomous  units,  is  indicated  by 
the  mechanical  support  derived  from  the  ^lecialized  cell  walls 
and  turgescent  celb  of  the  plant,  and  the  intercellular  secretions 
of  the  animal  tissues.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  these  two 
conditions — i.e.  surface  area  for  diffusion,  and  mechanical 
support — are  akme  responsible  for  the  origin  of  multicellular 
structure,  and  that  the  sharply  defined  character  this  Bow  so 
generally  possesses  has  been  secondarily  acquired  as  a  result 
of  the  facilities  it  undoubtedly  offers  for  regional  specialization 
in  the  protoplasmic  mass. 

BtBLTOOBAPHY. — The  special  literature  of  cytoIof[y  has  grown  to 
large  dimensiooa.  The  following  are  the  more  important  text- 
books and  papers  of  geoenil  inteiest:  E.  B.  Wilion,  Tlu  CtU  in 
VeBdopmenl  ami  Inheritance  had  ed.,  1900) ;  A.  Gurwitsch, 
MorpHohgU  UTui  Biolotit  der  ZeUe  (Jena,  1904);  O.  Hertwig,  AUge- 
meine  Biolofie  (Jena,  1906) ;  Korschelt  and  Heider,  Ltkrtuch  der 
verrl.  EntmcUungsgeschicUe  der  vrirbeilosm  Tiert,  Allgeni.  Teil, 
"The  Germ  Cella  and  Experimental  Embryology"  (Jena,  1903); 
Whitman,  "  The  Inadequacy  of  the  Cell  Theory  of  Development," 
Journ.  Morph.  viii.,  1893;  Adam  Sedgwick,  "  On  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  Cellular  Theory  of  Development,"  Quart.  Journ,  Micro. 
Scienet,  xxxvii.;  G.  C.  Bourne,  "  A  Criticism  of  the  Cell  Theory  " 
(an  answer  to  Sedgwick's  paper),  Quart.  Jourm  Mien.  Sciena, 
xxxviii.;  Th.  Boven,  "  Befruchtuiw,"  MtrkeUBotmets  Ermibnisu 
der  Anai.  u.  Entv/ickluntsgesck.  Bd.  i.  (1892),  Das  Problem  disr 
Befrvchlung  (lena,  190a;,  Ergtbnisse  Hbtr  die  Konslitulion  der 
ckromaliichen  SubiloH*  des  ZeUlums  (Jena.  1904) ;  1.  Rilckert,  "  Die 
Chromatinreduktion  bei  der  Reifune  der  Seicuaiaellen,"  MerhA- 
Bonnels  Ergeimisse,  Bd.  iii.  (1&94) ;  V.  Hacker,  "  Die  Reifuaga- 
erscheinungen,"  Ergebn.  Anal.  u>  Entunchlungsgesch.  Bd.  viii.  (1898) ; 
F.  Meves,  "  Zetlteiliing,"  Merkel-Bonnets  Ertelnisie,  Bd.  viii.  (1898, 
1899);  W.  Waldeyer,  "Die  Geschlechtsiellen,"  In  O.  Hertwi^'s 
Hattdbuck  det  tergieich.  u,  etperimenL  EntwicUumgslekre  d.  Wirbetttefe 
(1901,1903).  CG.  CO 

CTZICBHUS,  the  architectural  term  given  by  Vitruvius  to 
the  lat:ge  ball,  used  by  the  Greeks,  wbicfi  faced  the  north,  with 
a  prospect  towards  the  gardens;  the  windows  of  this  hall 
opened  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  gteen  vo-dore  could  be 
seen  by  those  lying  on  the  couches. 

CYZlCOi^  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia  in  Aua  Mihor,  situated 
on  the  shoreward  side  of  the  present  peninsula  of  Kapu-Dagh 
(Arctonnesus),  which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  island 
in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to  have  been  axtifictally  connected 
with  the  mainland  in  historic  times.  It  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, occupied  by  ThessaUan  settlers  at  the  coming  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  in  756  B.C.  tjie  town  was  founded  by  Greeks 
from  Miletus.  Owing  to  its  advantageous  position  it  speedily 
acquired  commercial  importance,  and  the  gold  staters  of  Cyzicus 
were  a  staple  currency  in  the  ancient  world  tiH  they  were  supers 
seded  by  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (431-404  B.C.)  Cyaicus  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  alternately,  and  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(387  B.C.),  like  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  it  was  nlade  over 
to  Persia.  The  history  of  the  town  in  Hellenistic  times  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  dynasts  of  Pcrgamum,  with  whose 
extinction  It.  came  into  direct  relations  with  Rome.,  Cyzicus 
was  held  for  the  Romans  against  Mithradates  in  74  B.C.  till  the 
siege  was  raised  by  Lucullus:  the  loyalty  of  the  city  was  rewarded 
by  an  extension  of  territory  and  other  privileges.  Still  a 
ffourishing  centre  in  Imperial  times,  the  place  appears  to'  have 
been  ruined  by  a  series  of  earthquakes — the  last  in  a.d.  1063 — 
and  the  papulation  was  transferred  to  Artaki  at  least  as  early 
as  the  r3th  century,  wheii  the  peninsula  was  occupied  by'  the 
Crusaders.  The  site  is  now  known  as  Bal-Kiz  [UaXiiEii  EdJ'utos?) 
and  entirely  uninhabited,  tJiough  under  cultivation.  The 
princ^al  extant  ruins  are:-— ^the  walls,  which  are  traceable  for 
nearly  their  whole  extent,  a  picturesque  amphitheatre  intersected 
by  a  stream,  and  the  substructures  of  the  temple  of  Hadrian. 
CK  this  magnificent  building,  sometimes  ranked  among  the  seven 
wanders  of  the.  ancient  world,  tbirtyone  immense  columns  GtUl 
Stood  erect  in  1444.  These  l^ve  since  been  carried  away  piece- 
meal for  building  purposes  by  tbe  Turks. 

See  J.  Marquardt,  Cyiicus  (Berlin,  l83«);  G.  Perrot.  Exphralion 
de  la  Galatie  (Paris,  186a);  P.  W.  Haaluck  and  A.  E.  Henderson  in 
JourTial  at  Hellenic  Studies  (1904),  135-143.  ^^.  W.  Ha.)| 
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GZUmCKIt-STDBVI  (tm^Ws),  PoliA  iMKml,  leant 
the  adcocetof  wu  uncki  StanUlAW  £am«q>Aki  ia  the  Pnusiaa 
f  iwpttigiM  agsinat  Guibmis  Adolphus  (1636-^639),  and  under 

WlMlM^Ma  IV   tmln»Mn««wjtoj-»ni|Migwnf  Tft33        Oh  the  15th 

of  April  1A48  he  was  one  of  the  many  noble  Poliib  {niaoners  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  ChBolelnictd  at  the  battle  of  "  Yellow 
Waters,"  and  was  sent  in  chains  to  the  Crimea,  iriieiice  he  was 
rutMined  in  1649.  He  toc±  an  active  part  in  all  the  subsequent 
wais  wiib  the  Cossacks  and  received  more  disfiguring  wounds 
than  any  Other  commander.  Wben  Charks  X.  of  Sweden  in- 
vaded Poland  in  1655,  Czamiecki  distingnisfaed  himself  by  his 
heroic  defence  of^  Cracow,  which  be  only  surrendered  under  the 
most  honMo^le  conditions.  His  enem'  and  abitity  as  a  leader 
(rf  gueriUu  hampered  Charles  X.  at  every  step,  and  though 
freqoeiuly  wonted  he  ftom  time  to  time  inflicted  seriousdefcats 
oponthe  Swedes,  notably  at  Jaroilaw  and  at  Cozlenioe  in  1656. 
Under  his  direction  the  popidar  rising  against  the  invader  ulti- 
mately  proved  triumiidiant.  It  was  he  v4k>  brought  King  John 
Caaimir  back  from  exile  and  enabled  him  to  n^ain  his  lost 
kingdom.  It  was  against  his  advice  that  the  great  battle  of 
Warsaw  wa>^fou|^t,  and  his.  subseqwent  strategy  neutntliEed 
the  iU  tfects  of  tlis,t  natitmal  disaster.  On  the  retirement  of 
tbe  Swodes  torn  Ctacow  and  Warsaw,  uuj  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Copenhagen  with  the  Dimes,  he  conunaoded  the  anny 
ooips  sent  to  drive  the  traopso^  Chosles  X.  aat  of  Jstland  and 
greatly  oontribnted  to  the  ultimate  success  c^  die  Aflies.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  OUva,  which  adjusted  the  long 
outsl&nding  differences  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  Czaruiecki 
was  transferred  to  the  e&stern  ftonticr  where  the  war  with 
Muscovy  was  stUl  raging.  In  the  campaign  of  1660  he  won  the 
victories  of  Folbnka  and  I.achowi^:za  and  peoetiated  to  the  heart 
of  the  enemy's  country^  The  diet  of  1661  publicly  thanked  him 
fo^  bis  ser/kes ; '  the '  b'ng  l^eaped  honours  an^  ridtes  upon  him, 
and  in  1665  he  was  appointed  acting  commander-in-chief  of 
Poland,  but  died  a  few  days  after  receiving  this  supreme 
dtstinction.'  By'  his  %rifb  Sophia  Kobierzycka  he  left  two 
daughters.  C^miecU  is-H^tly  regarded  as  otie  of  the  most 
famous  of 'herc3e  Poland's  great  captains,  and  to  t^iA  bdongs 
the  chief  merit  of  eictricating  her  from  the  difSculties  which 
thteatetted  to  oVerwhelttl  her  dining  the  disastrous  rrfgn  of 
John  Casnnlr.  CzartiUxki  raised  partisan-warfare  to  the  dignity 
of  a  sci^ce,'  and  by  hii  ubiquity  and  tenadty  demoralized  and 
exhausted'the  Tegular  armies  to  which  he  was  generally  opposed. 

See  Lndwifc  jinike,  Stephen  Ctaritiecki- '(Pal)  fWarsaw,  1891); 
Michal  Dymitr  KmjeMAi,-  Hiii»y  iff  Stephen'  OaeK^eeki  (Poi.), 
(Giacow,  i«59>- 

CZARTORTna,  ASAll  SBSRSB,  TsmtE  (1770-186!), 
PoHsfastatesiiiaii,  wisthesonofPriAceAitemCasimirCzu^oryski 
iUid'Isab<:Ua  FleraJn^.'  Aftet  a  careful  edutatioii  at  home  by 
eminent  Specialists,  mostly  Frcnchtneh,'  he  first  went  abroad 
in  1786.  At  GOtha  he  heard  Goetlie  reAd  his  /^^e^nf  auf 
taMs,'  and  made  the  ioqiiaintance  of  the  digipiied  Herder'  and 
"fat  HtUe^Weland."  -Ill  1789  he  visited  Eiigfend  iWthhfe 
mothef ,  and  was  i^esent  at  the  trial  of'  Warren  Hastiiigs.  On'  a 
second  visit  in  1793  he  made  many  bccfiiaintanc^  among  the 
Elfish  laristocrfccy'  and  studied  the  English  constitution.  In 
the  internal  between  tiiese"  visits  he  Fotight  for  his  coilntry 
daring  the  ■wa.'r  of  thesetxmd  parti  tioA,  and  would  subsequently 
have  served  uAder  Koseiuazko  also  had  he  not  bcOn  arrested  oil 
his  Way  to' Poland  at  Brtssels  fey  the  Austrian  government. 
After  rtie  third  partftibti  the  estates  of  the  Czortoryskis  were 
tonfiscated,  and  in  May  1795  Adam  and  his  younger  brother 
Constantine  werri  summoned  to  St  Petersburg;  later  in  the  year 
they  were  commanded  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  Adam 
becoming  ah  officer  in  the  horse,  and  Constantine  in  the  ftwt 
guards.  Catherine  wais  so  favourably  impressed  by  the  youths 
that  she  i^tored  them  part  of  thdr  estates,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1796  made  them  gentlemen  in  wEdting,  Adam  had  already 
met  the  grand  duke  Alexander  at  a  ball  at  the  princess  Golrtsuin's, 
and  the  youths  at  once  concrived  a  strong  "  intellectual  friend- 
ship "  for  each  other. .  On  the  acce^on  of  the  emperor  Paul, 

*-'  Ainong  them  was  the  famous  democrat  thjpont  de  Nemours. 


Caaitoryafci  waa^pininted  adjutaatto  Aleia:nder,now  Ceaar«vioh, 
and  ms  pcnnitled' to  rtrisit  his  Polirii -estates  for  tluec  montte. 
At  this  time  tbe  tone  of  the  RuBsiaa  court  was  extremely  liberal, 
humanitarian  enthusiasts  like  Petar  Volkonsky  and  Nikolai 
Novoeiltsov  posMssing' great  influence. 

TfarougiMut  the  reign  of  Paul,  Csartory^  was  ia  h^  favour 
and  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  emperor,  who  ia 
December  1798  appointed  him  amfaMsador  to  the  court  of 
Sardinia.  On  reaching  Italy  Cxartoryski  found  that  the  numoich 
to  whom  he  was  accredited  was  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  so 
that  the  outcome  of  his  first  'diplomatic  misBion  was  a  [deanat 
tour  through  Italy  to  Na[des,  the  acquisition  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  a  careful  exploration  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 
In  the  spring  of  1801  the  new  emperor  Alexander  summoned  his 
friend  bkck  to  St  Petersburg.  Czaitoiyaki  found  tbe  tsar  still 
snffeimg  from  remorae  at  his  father's  assowinatiwt,  and  incapable 
of  dmng  aaytiiiag  but  talk  religion  and  politics  to  a  small  drde 
of  private  friends.  Toallreinonstrancesheonlyi^>lied  "Theie'b 
plenty  of  time."  The  senate  did  most  of  the  current  business; 
Peter  Vasilevidi  Zavattovsky,  a  pupil  of  tbe  Jesuits,  was  ministei 
of  edoeaXion.  Alexando-  aiqMinted  Czorteryski  curator  of  the 
academy  of  Mlna  ^April  3,  1803)  that  hemight  give  full  pliiy 
to  his  advanced  ideasi  He  was  unable,  however,  to  give  tnudi 
attention  to  education,  for  from  the  begiioiing  of  1804,  as 
adjunct  ofitKeign  affairs,  he  had  the  practical  control  of  Russian 
diploma^.  His  first  act  was  to  protest  energetically  against 
the  murdec  of  the  dncd'Saghien  (March  10,  1804)/  and  insi^ 
cm  an  imwwiif  ruptuM  with  Francs.  On  tbe  7th  of  June  the 
French'  miniltn  HUonviBe  quitted  St  Petersburg;  and  on  the 
nth  of  August  a  note  dictated  by  Czartbry^  to  Alexander 
wassent  to  the  Bnsrian  minister  in  London,  uriiing  the  fomtatioa 
of  an  anti-French  ooalition.  It  was  CzanoryskidsO' who  (ratted 
the  Convention. of  the  6th  of  Nov^ber  rSo4,.wherd)y  Huaaia 
agreed  to  put  ix5«ooo  and  Austria  135*000  men  in  the  field 
against  Napcdeon.  Fmally,  on  the  nth  of  April  1805  he  signed 
an  oSenaive-defenslve  alliance  with  En^nd.  But  his  ai6st 
striking  ministerial  act  was  a  memorial  written  in  1805,  but 
otherwise  undated,  which  aimed  at  transforming  the  whole  map 
of  Europe.  In  brief  it'arnounte<!^to  this.  Austria  and  Prussia 
were  to  divide  Germany  between  them.  Russia  was  to  acquire 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Bosphorut  with 
Constantinople,  and  Corfu.  Austria  was  to  haVe  Bosnia; 
Walladua  and  Ragusi.  Montenegro;  enlarged  by  Mostar  and 
the  Ionian  Islands,  was  to  form  a  separate  stAte^  En^and'  and 
Russia  toother  were  to  maintain  Qie  eq,ullibrinni  of  the  world'. 
In  return  for  their  acquisitibns  in  Gemiany,  Austrni  add  Prussia 
were  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  aji  autonomous  Polish  state 
extending  from  Danzig  t6  the  sources  of  the  Vistula,  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  Fantastic  as  it  was  in  some  particulars, 
this  (iroject  was  pardy  realised  "in  more  recent  times,  and  it 
presented  the  best  gtlaiiantee  for  the  independent  existence  of 
Poland  which  had  never  beeh  able  tO  govern' itself .  But  in 
the  meantime  AustriBi  had.  come  to  an  undcrstandiiig  with 
En^and  as  to  subsidies,  and  war  had  begtiii.  ' 

'  In  1805  Czaitory^  accompanied  Alexander  both  to  BeBtn 
and  OltnQtz  as  chief  minister.  He  regarded  the  Berlin  visit  as  a 
bhindtr;  chieSy  owing;  to  his  profound  distrust  of  Prussia; 
but  Alexander  Sgnorfcd'  his  represcntatibns, '  and  in  February 
1807  he  lost  favour  a6d  was  superseded  by  Andrei  Eberhard 
Budberg.  But  though  no  longer  a  ministei'  CzartorysM  continued 
to  enjoy  Alexander's  confidence  in  t^rivate,  and  in!  1810  tfac 
emperor  candidly  atbnitted  to  Czartoiyski  that  his  policy  in 
1S05  had  been  erroneous'  and  he  had  not  m^de  a  proper  use  of  his 
opportunities.  The  same  year  Czartorystl  quitted  St  Petersburg 
for  ever;  but  the  personal  relatiohs  between  him  and  Alexainder 
were  never  better.  The  friends  met  again  at  Kaliscfa  shortly 
before  the  signature  of  the  Russo-Prusslan  alliance  of  the 
3oth  of  February  rStj,  and  Czartbryski  was  in  the  emperor's 
suite  at  Paris  in  i8r4,  and  rendered  his  sovereign  material 
services  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
On  the  erection  of  the  congressional  kingdom  of  Poland 

*  e.g.  Austria  obtained  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro  has  been  enlarged^ 
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.0ver]r'<»ie  thought  that:Czaitoi7ski,.wln'Oio»  than  soy  other 
BOM  had  [HioptiTeii  the  w»y  for  it,  would  be  its  ioA  gov«nwi' 
gensral,  but  be  wits  content  with  tbe  title  of  sonatoi-'paliitiDe 
and  a  share  in  the  adniuiatrxtion.  In  1817  the  piince  mairied 
Anna  Sapiezanko,  the  wedding  leading  to  a  duel  with  lua  nval 
I^.  Oa  the  death  of  his  father  in.1833  he  retired  to  hJs  utcestral 
castle  at  Fuhtwy;  but  the  Revolution  erf  1830  brought  him  back 
to  public  life.  As  preheat  of  the  provisional  government  he 
aummoned  (Dec.  iSth,  1830)  the  Diet  of  iSjr,  and  after  the 
termination  of  Chlopicki's  dictatorship  was  elected  chief  of 
the  supreme  council  by  01  out  of  138  votes  (January  3crth). 
.On  the  i6th  oi  September  his  disapproval  of  the  popular  excesses 
at  Warsaw  caused  him  to  quit  the  government  after  sacrificing 
half  his  fortune  to  the  natiooal  cause;  but  it  must  be  admitted 
ttat  througliout  Uie  Insurrection  he  did  not  act  up  to  his  great 
reputation.  Yet  the  energy  of  the  sesagenarian  statesman  was 
Wonderful.  On  .the  23rd  of  August  he  joined  Girdano 
Ramorino's  a^my-corps  as  a  volunteer,  and  subsequentiy  formed 
a  confedezation  of  the  three  soutbcm  provinces  of  Kalisch, 
Sandomir  and  Cracow.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  emigrated  to 
France,  where  he  resided  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  his  country  nesidence  at  Montiermeil,  near  Meaux, 
«n  the  ISth  of  July  1S61.  He  left  two  sons,  Witold  (1834- 
.1865),  and  Wladyslaus  (i8a8r-i894),  and  a  daughter  Isabella, 
who  ntairied  Jan  Dzialynski  in  1857-  The  principal  works  of 
Czartoryaki  arc  Eaai  sir  la  dipiomalie  (Marseilles,  1830); 
Li/e  of  J.  U.  Niemctma  (Pol).  (Paris,  i860);  AUxandv  I.  d 

Ctertaryski:    eorretfiondance et    coHvarsations  (1801-1823) 

tPaiiS)  1&65);  Mtmaites  et  correspondaiux  Avec  Alex.  I.,  with 
preface  by  C,  de  Mazade,  2  vob.  (Paris,  1887);  ah  £nglish 
traiMlAtion  Memoirs  ef  Cmrlotyiki,  fine.,  edited  by  A.  Gielguch, 
With:doc(ime0tB  relating  to  his  negotiations  with  Pitt,  and 
coBversati<»M  with  Palmerston  ih  1833  (1  vols.,  London,  1888). 


See  Broniskw  Zateslti,  Lift  of  Aditm  Csariaryiki  (Pol.)  (Paris, 
HSfii.] ;  Lubofnir  Gad<n,  Prince  Adam  CuataTydd  (Pol.)  (Ciacow, 
1802);  Ludovik  Debicki,  PuUmy,  vol.  iv.j  Lubomir  G^don,  Princ* 
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CZARTORTSKI,  FRTDERTli;  MICHAL,  PwucE^  (1696-1775), 
folisb  statesman,  was  born  in  1696-  Of  small  means  and  no 
position,  he  owed  fiis  elevation  in.  the  worl^  to  extraordinary 
ability,  dij-ected  by  an  energetic  but  .patriotic  ambition.  After 
a  careful  ^ucation  00,  the  best  Frmich  models,  which  he  conv- 
pleted  at  P^ris,  Florence  and  Rome,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
court  of  Dresden,  and  through  the  influence  of  Count  Fleming, 
the  leading  minister  th^e,  obtained  the  vice-cbancellorebip  of 
Lithuania  and  many  other  dignities.  Czaitoryski  was. one  of  the 
many  Polish  nobles  yho,  when  Augustus  IL  .was  seriously  ill 
at Bii^yvostok  in  1737,  signed  tbeseci^tdeclaration guaranteeing 
the  Polish  succession  to  his  son;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  repudiating  his  obligations  ^ben  Stanislaus  Leszczyngki 
was  placed  upon  the  throne,  by  the  influence  of  France  in  1733. 
When  StanislauE  abdicated  in  1735  CzartMyski  voted  for 
Augustus  III.  (of  Saxony),  who  gladly  employed  him  and  his 
famUy  to  counteract  the,  influence  of  the  irreconcilable  Potokis. 
For  the  next  forty  years  jCzarforyski  was  cerUinly  the  leading 
Polish  statesman.  In  foreign  aSairs  he  was  the  first  to  favour 
an  alliance  with  Russia,  Austria  and  England,  ^  opposed  to 
France  and  Prussia — a, system  difficult  to  sustain  and  not  always 
beneficial  to  Poland  or  Saxony,  In  Poland  Czartoryski  was  at 
the  head  of  t|ie  party  of  reform.  Hispalace  was  the  place  where 
the  most  promising  young  gentlemen  of  the  day  were  educated 
and  sent  abroad  that  they  might  return  as  his  coadjutors  in  the 
great  work.  His  plan  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
prerogative  and  tl^e  abolition  of  the  iiberum  veto,  an  abuse  that 
made  any  durable  improvement  impossible,  l^hese  patriotic 
endeavours  made  the  Czartoryskis  very  unpopular  with  the 
ignorant  sdachta,  but  for  many  jears  they  had  the  firm  and 
constant  support  of  the  Saxon  court,  especially  after  Brilbl 
succeeded  Fleming. 

Czutoryski  reached  the  height  of  ^s  power  in  L753  wh^  he 
was  entjru^ted  with  the  great  ^al  of  Lithu^ia;  but  aft^r  that 


date  tOie  inflwencftof  his  rival  Maitz^  Itegan  to  provUli^DMtcIkn, 
whereupon- Caartoryaki  sought  a  recGsciliation  with  his>pelitieU 
oppontots  at  home  and  forel^  support  both  in  England  and 
Russia.  In  1755  he  sent  his  nephew  Stanislaus  PoniatowsU 
to  St  Petershiug  as  Saxon  minister,  a  mission  which  failed 
completely..  Czaitoryski's  philo~Rnssian  policy  had  by  this 
time  estranged  BrUhl,  but  be  frustrated  all  the  plans  of  the 
Saxon  court  by  dissolving  the  diets  of  1760,  1761  and  176a. 
In  1 763  he  went  a  step  farther  and  proposed  the  dethronement 
of  Augustus  III.,  who  died  the  same  year.  During  the  ensoing 
interregnum  the  prince  chancellor  laboured  night  and  day  at 
the  convocation  diet  of  1764  to  reform  the  cotutitvtion,  and  it 
was  with  displeasure  that  he  saw  his  incompetent  n^hew 
Stanislaus  finally  elected  king  in  r765.  But  thongh  disgiated 
with  the  weakness  of  the  king  and  obliged  to  abandon  at  last  all 
hope  of  the  amelioration  of  his  country,  Czartoryski  continued 
to  hold  office  till  the  last;  and  as  cluLDcellor  of  Lithuania  he 
sealed  all  the  partition  treaties.  He  died  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  faculties  and  was  considered  by  the  Russian  minister 
Repnin  "  the  soundest  head  in  the  kingdom."  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  regard  Csartoryski  as  the  sole  reforming  statesman 
of  his  day,  and  despite  his  great  services  there  were- occasions 
when  the  partisan  In  him  got  the  better  of  the  stabesman.  His 
foreign  pc^cy,  moreover,  was  very  vaaillating,  and  he  changed 
bis  "  system  "  moae  frequently  pediaps  than  aiiy  costcmpomry 
diplomatist.  But  when  all  is  said  be  must  remain  one  of  the 
noblest  names  in  Palish  history. 

See  the  Comspondence  of  Czartoryski  in  the  CollectJona  of  the 
Russian  Historical  Society,  vols.  7,  lo,  13,  48.  51,  67  (St  Peienburg, 
1890.  &C.)-,  Wladyslaw  Tadeusz  Kisielewskj.  Reforms  of  the  CWf 
Uryscey  (Pol.)  (Sambor,  1880);  Adalbert  Roepell,  Polen'um  die 
MiiU  del  XVIII.  JahrkundeTls  (Gotha,  1876);  JaCques  Viitor 
Albert  de  Broglie,  L*  Secret  du  roi  (Parii,  1878) ;  Antoni  Waliuewld, 


Pulaviy  (Pol.)  (Lemberg.  1887-1888).  (R,  N.  B.) 

CZECH  (in  Bohemian,  Cuk),  v.  najne  which  signifies  an 
inhabitant  of  Cechy,  the  native  designation  oi  Bohemia.  The 
Czechs  belong  to  the  Slavic  race,  and  accorfjing  to  the  usually 
aqc^pted  division  they  form,  together  with  the  Poles  and  1^ 
almost  extinct  Lusatians,  the  group, of  the  Wpstjera  Slavs. 
Speaking  generally,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Czechs  inhabit  a  largf 
part  of  Bohemia,  a  yet  larger  part  of  Moravia,  pafts  of  Silesi^-:- 
both  Austrian  and  Prussiap —  and  extensive  districts  in  northern 
Hungary.  In  the  [9th  century  the  Czechs  of  Hungary— much 
to  theirown  detriment — developed  a  written  language  that  diften 
slightly  from  that  used  in  Bohemia,  but  as  regards  thelf  rate  they 
are'idenrical  with  the  3ob«mF^ns  ^nd  ^oravi^ns.  .  Peynnd  the 
borders  of  this  continuous  territory  tbfve  are  many  Czechs  in 
Lower.Austria.  Vienna  in  particular  has  a  largeand  increasing 
Czech  population.  There  are  also  numerous  Czechs  in  Russia, 
particiilariy  Volbynia,  in  the  United  States — where  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  published  in  the  Czech 
language — and  in  London.  Though  the  statistics  are  very 
uncertain  and  untrustworthy,  .it  can  be  stated  that  the  Czechs 
number,  about  eight  million^. 

The  period  at  which  the  Czechs  settled  in, Bohemia  is  veiy 
uncertain;  all  theories,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the  advent  of  the 
Slavs  in  northern  and  eastern  Europe  are  merely  conjectural. 
It  was  formerly  geoeially  accepted  as  a  fai:t  that  all  Bohemia 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Celtic  tribes,  who  were  succeeded 
by  the  Germanic  Marcomanni,  and  later  by  the  Slavic  Czechs. 
According  to  a  very  ancient  tradition  reproduced  in  the  bookof 
Cosmas,  the  earliest  BoheQiian  chronicler,  the  C^efihs  arrived. in 
Bohemja  led  by  their  eponymous  chief  Cecbus,  and  first  settled 
on  the  Rip  Hill  (Georgberg)nearRouclnJce.  Itisastxangeproof 
of  the  intense  obscurity  of  the. earliest  Bohenii49  history  that 
Cosmas,  writing  at  the  beginning. of  tbe.ritb  century,  is  already 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  pre-Slavic  inhabitants  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  historically  certain  that  the  Czechs  inhabited  parts  oE 
Bohemia  as  early  as  the  6tb  century. .  In  the  absence  of  all 
historical  evidence,  modern  Czech  $£bolars  have. endeavoured 
by  other  meafi^  to  throw  some  Jjight  on  thfl  ea/UeU-jif  riod  of  th^ 
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Ceeds.  Byuank^ogi^tstudles  and  a  thorough  ezaMin>itittik 
of  the  fields'  wbeie  Dhc'  dead  *«txe  burnt)  (in  Ciccfa  fdrrae  pole), 
still'  fovcdbi  some  parts  of  Bohemia,  they  have  arriVod  xt  the 
conchision  that  parts  of  the  country  were  iohahited  by  CsechE^ 
OS  at  least  by  Slavs,-  long  before  the  Christian  era,  perhaps  about 
the  year  500  B.C. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Slavs  at  the  time  when  theiy  first  appeared 
in  history  had  a  common  language,  knowa  as  the  aadent  Slavic 
{praslavotuk^)  Unguage.  When  in  the  course  of  time  the  Slavs 
occupied  various  oountiies,  which  were  often  widely  apart, 
difieient  dialects  arose  among  them,  many  of  which  were 
influenced  by  the  language  of  the  Beigbbouriag  non-Slavic 
populations,  lliua  the  Czech  langnagfe  from  as  early  period 
absorbed  many  Gcnnan  words.  ItispCobible  that  the  develop' 
ment  «(  the  Caech  laagiiage  aa  an  independent  one,  tns  very 
gi^dvaL  Existent  documents,  such  as  the  hymn  to  St  Wcnceslas, 
which  bekmgs  to  the  aecond  half  of  the  lath  century,  are  written 
psrtty  in  old-Slavic,  ptntiy  in  Czech.  Wheti  the  Slava  hist 
occupied  Bohemia,  they  were .  [»Dbably  divided  into  several 
tiibea,  «i  which  the  Cxechs,  who  inhabited  Prague  and  the 
coontry  sorrounding  it,  were  the  most  powerful  It  is  probabUi 
that  these  sdiBlIer  tribea  iwere  only  gradually  subdued  by  the 
Czadis  and  that -some  of  them  had  previously  to  thsir  absorp- 
tion adopted  special  dialects.  The  Netblicei  Lu£ane,  PSovane, 
Sedl{ane  appear  to  have  been  among  the  more  important  tribes 
who  were  forced  to  ackiiowledge  the  supremacy  oi  the  Czechs, 
and  it  may  he  con jestured  that.their  language  for  a  time  diflered 
sligjitly  from  that  of  thek  conquerors.  The  Czech  language  has, 
like  ail  Slavic  ones,  a  sthing  tendency '  to  develop  dialects; 
this  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  its  first  aptjcarance  aa  ab  inde^ 
pendent  Jangoage,  and  haa  to  a.  certain  extent  contiilued  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  difciecta  of  Moravia  and  tht  noithecn 
districts  of  Hungary  still  show. variations  from  the  geneiaily 
accepted  fonas.crfihe'C^ch  language,  though  aincti  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Czech  university  of  Prague  this — at  least  anoDg  iht 
educated  dasscs — b.no  longer,  tnte  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
formerly  was:  The  Ceech  langhage  at  the  time  of  its  formation 
naturally  remained  closest  to  those  other  SlaV'^ieaiung  Countries 
which  wcregeograpfaicaUy  its  neigbhoura,  the  Poles  and  the 
Lnsatians,  abd  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  itill  the  casp.  The 
Czedi  lai^^aflge  at  the  time  When  in  the  rath  and  13th  centuiies 
it  fast  appears  as.ascijarate  and  disttnct  one,  dfSeted  tstdldtr- 
ably  froni  that  of  the  present  day.  Ancient  Czech  had  several 
diphtbongSt  such  aa :  id,  ia,  iti,  tw  and  au,  that  are  unknown  to 
the  present  language.  The  letter  ":l  "  had  a  thredfold  sousd, 
and  besides  thsLetterafi,.^;  m,  9,  the  softer  forms  b',  p',  m',  1/, 
vere  ate  in  esisbenoa.  The  letter  p (as  in  other  Slavic  languages) 
was  oEten  used  where  rnddera  Czacha  employ  the  letter  h. 
Ancient  Bohemian  had  three  numbeia,  the  sjtigiilar,  plural  and 
dual;  of  -tbc  dual  only  scant'  Ycsttgea  remain  in  modern  Ciscch. 

Once  it  bad  obtained  Hit  independence,  the  Czech  language 
developed  r^idly,  andthe  philoaophical  and  theolopcal  writings 
of  Thomas  ot  §titn^  (1331—1401)  proved  that  it  could  already 
be  used  even:  for  dealing  with  the  most  abstrU^t  subjects,  though 
Stltnjr  wa»' blamed  |)y  the  monks  for  not  writing  in  Latin,  as 
wat  then  customary.  The  Czech  language  is  greatly  indebted 
abo  to  Jafao  Hus,  whose  best  and  most  original  works  were 
written  in  the  language  of  his  country;  Hus  showed  great 
intoeal  In  the  orthography  and  grammar  of  his  language,  and 
has  devoted  an  interesting  treatise,  entitled  "  Orlhograpkia. 
bahemioa  "  to  iL  As  dready  m^itiontd,  the  Czech  language 
had  sprung  from  divefsc  dialects,  and  Hus  endeavoured  to 
establish  uniformity.  Tolhe  Bohsmian  reformer  is  also  due 
tkt  system  of  so-called  diacritic  marks — such  as  £,  A,  ^— which 
with  some  modifications  are  still  in  uat.'  The  Latin  characters 
which  weire  in  the  oiliest  times, .as  again  at  the'present  day, 
uMd  when  writing  Czech,  are  quite  unable  to  reproduce  some 
sounds  peculiar  to  Slavic  languages.  This  was  remedied  by  thd 
iiUroductioa  of  thene  marks,  andUus's  system  of  orthography 
became  known  asthe  diacritic  one.  The  Bohemian  reformer, 
e  at  the  beginning 


zealotisior  the  piuity  of  the  language  of  his  ceutitcy,  of ttn  in  hiti 
sermons  inveighed  quaintly  and  vebemanljy  against  those  who 
defiled  the  Czech  language  by  introducing  numerous  "  Gcnnau' 
isms."  A  century  later  the  Caech  language  was  largely  indebted 
to  the  then  reoeotly  founded  community  of  the.  Bohemian  (or 
'  aa  they  were  also  often  called,  Moravian)  bretliren:  A  member 
of  the  community.  Brother  John  BlakosUv,  wrote  in  1571  a 
Grammalika  Ceski,  that  still  has  considerable  philological  interest. 
It  contains  a  full  actount  of  the  construction  of  the  Czech 
language,  based  on  Latin  grammar,  with  which  the  writer  wis 
thoroughly  acquainted.  i>ivine3  bdonging  to  the  same  com-' 
munity  also  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  oentuty  published  at  Ktalice 
in  Moravia  a  complete  Czech  vnsion:of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Together  with  the  labyrwt  Svita  (Labyrinth  of  the 
World)  of  Komensky  (Comenius),  who  was  also  a  metnher  of 
the  brotherhood,  it  can  be  considered  a  model  of  tbb  Czech 
language  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  its  downfall 

The  Czechs  have  always  enthusiastically  upheld  the  language 
of  their  country.  In  ancient  Czech,  -  indeed,  the  same  word 
jatyk  denotes  both  "  nation  "  and  "  language.''  As  late  as  in 
160S  a  decree  of  the  eetates  of  Bohemia  declared  that  Czech  was 
the  only  official  and  recognized  state-language,  and  that  all  who 
wished  to  acquire  citizenship  in  the  country  should  be  obliged 
toacquire  the.  knowledge  of  it.  While  all  paiiiots  thus  supported 
the  national  language,  it  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  abeolutiats 
who  were  opposed  to  the  ancient  free  constitution  of  Bohemia, 
as  well  ag  by  all  who  favoured  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  over- 
throw of  Bohemian  independence  &t  the  battle  of  the  White 
Moimtain  (1630)  was  thordore  shortly  followed  by  the  decline 
of  the  Csech  language.  AU  Czech  writings  which  could  be  found 
ware  destroyed  by  the  Austrian  authorities  as  being  tainted  with 
heresy,  while  no  new  books  written  in-  Czech  appeared,  exc^t 
occasional  prayer-books  and  almanacs.  For  these  scanty 
writings  the  German  so-called  "  Schwahadi "  charactera  "were 
used,  and  this  custom  only  ceaaed  in  the. middle  of  the  19th' 
century.  The  Czech  language^. for  some  time  tntarely  excluded' 
from  rthe  scho^j  all  but  ceased  to  be  written,  and  its  reWval 
at  the  beginning  of  thd  igth  century  was  alonet  a  resurrection, 

The  first  originator  of  the  movement,  Joseph  Dobrovsk^'or 
Dolibrav^^  (i7S3'-tSrQ}«cetB9  hitnself,  at  least  atlbebegibiung' 
of  his  We,'  to  have  conaidcMd  it  imposaibk  that  -Czech  should: 
again  become  a  widely-apokeil  language,  and  one  whose  literature 
oould  successfully  compete  with  that  of  laxger  coontries.'  Ybt 
it  waa  the  works  of  this' "  patriarch  of  &lt.yiC  philology  "  *hicl:r 
first  drew  the  public  at  t«n  ties  to  the  half -forgot  ten  .Czech' 
language.  Dobrovsk^'s  work  was  afterwards  continued  by: 
Kolar,  Jungmann,  Palack^,  Saiafek,  and  many  othexa,  aad  Czech 
literature  has,  both  as  regards  its  value  and  -it£  extension, 
reached  a  height  that  in:  the  middle  of  the  iQthoentury  would 
have  appeared  incredible.  ' '  ,  ' 

'though  met  by  constant  c^ixwilion  on  the  part  of  the  Avstria^ 
,  authorities,  the  Caechs  have  succeeded  in  re-estabUshiug  the 
use  of  their  language  in  many  of  the  k>wer  and  middle  schools  oT 
Bohemia  and  Motavia,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Czech  university 
at  Prague  (1883-1884)  has  of  course  contributed  very  largely 
to  the  ever-increaalng  expansion  of  the  Czedi'^labgu&ge.'  The 
national  language  has  at  all  times  appeared  to  the  B^emoins 
as  the  palladi-um  of  their  nationaHty  and  independence;  and  th« 
movement  in  favour  of  therrevivai  of  ttra  Czech  language 
necessarily  became  a  political  one,:es  kKm  as  circumstances 
permitted.  Thefriendsof  the  national  language  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  were  generally  known  as  the  tlasUiici 
(patriots),  but  when  in  iSi^S  representatives  oi  many  parts  of 
Austria  met  at  Vienna,  the  deputies  of  Bohemia— with  the 
exception  of  the  Germans— formed  what  wascalfed  the  national 
or  Czech  party.  Parliainentary  government  did  not  at  that 
period  long  survive,,  and  at  the  end  cA  the  year  iS^'i  absohitiim 
had!  been  re-established.  In  i860  a  ne^  atteinpt  to  establish 
constitutional  goveniment  In  Anstria  wds  made,  and  reqire- 
sentatives  of  the  Czech  party  appeared  at  the  provincial  diet 
of  Prague  and  the  central  parliament  at  Vienna.  The -Czech 
party  endea'vonred  to  obtain  the  ce-estaUi^mient-of'ihe  ancicnti 
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Bcdiemum  constitutiiM),  but,  allied  as  they  were  vitb  a  Urge 
part  of  the  fiohemiaii  nobility.  It  was  their  pcdky  to  maintain 
a  somewhat  conaervative  attitude.  After  having  absented 
tbemsdvei  fur  a  considerable  time  from  the  parli&meDt  ot 
Vienna,  the  legality  of  which  they  denial,  the  Czech  deputies 
reappeared  in  Vienna  in  i8n,  and,  together  with  the  repre- 
sentati'ves  of  the  Bohemian  nobility,  fonned  there  what  was 
known  as  the  C«sky  Rlub. 

While  the  Czechs  for  a  time  continued  united  at  Vienna,  a 
schism  among  them  had  some  time  previously  occurred  at 
Pr^ue.  Dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  Czechs,  a  new  party 
had  been  formed  in  Bohemia  which  affected  more  advanced 
views  and  became  known  as  the  "  Young  Czech  "  party.  The 
more  conservative  Csedis  were  hmceforth  known  as  the  "  Old 
Czechs."  The  "  Young  Czechs,"  when  the  party  first  became 
independent  in  1871,  had  thirty-five  representatives  in  the  diet 
of  Plague,  but  at  the  elections  of  1S74.  their  number  was  reduced 
to  seven.  They  continued,  however,  to  gain  in  strength,  and 
obtained  for  a  long  time  a  large  majority  in  the  diet,  wMle  the 
Old  Czech  party  for  a  considerable  period  almost  disappeared. 
In  Vienna  also  the  Old  Czech  party  gradually  lost  ground.  Its 
leader  Dr  Rieger,  indeed,  obtained  for  the  Czechs  certain  con- 
cessions which,  underrated  at  the  time,  have  since  proved  by  no 
means  valueless.  The  decision  of  the  Oid  Czech  p«trty  to  take 
port  at  a  conference  in  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Taafe — then  Austrian  prime-minister — which  was  to  settle  the 
national  differences  in  Bohemia,  cansed  its  complete  downfall. 
The  proposals  of  the  Vienna  conference  were  rejected  with 
indignation,  and  the  Old  Czechs,  having  become  very  unpopular, 
for  a  time  ceased  to  contest  the  elections  for  the '  legislative 
assembUes  of  Prague  and  Vienna.  The  victorious  Young  Czechs, 
however,  soon  proved  themselves  very  unskilful  politicians. 
After  very  unsuccessfully  asiuming  for  a  short  time  an  attitude 
of  intransigeant  opposition,  they  soon  became  subservient  to 
the  government  of  Vienoft  to  an  extent  which  the  Old  Czechs 
had  never  ventured.  Dr  Kramftt,  in  particular,  as  leader  of 
the  Young  Czech  party,  supported  the  foreign  policy  of  Austria 
even  when  its  tendency  was  most  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
Bohemia.  The  Vienna  government  has,  in  recent  yean,  as 
regards  internal  afifairs,'  also  adopted  a  policy  very  unfavourable 
to  the  Czech  race.  Even  the  continuance  of  some  of  the  con- 
cessions formerly  obtained  by  the  CHd  Czechs  has  become  doubt- 
ful. At  the  elections  to  the  diet  of  Prague  which  took  place  in 
March  1908,  the  Young  Czechs  lost  many  seats  to  the  Old 
Czechs,  while  the  Agrarians,  Clericals  and  Radicals  were  also 
successful. 


Czech  language,  1903);  I.  Herzer,  Bdhmiich-^ulsches 
rronerbuch  (Prague,  1901,  &.C.);  Coufal  and  24ba,  Slamik  Cesko- 
latiuskfaLatmslto-leskiipTitgae,  1904,  &c.), and /fuioncia  UlMxict 
/atyka  lesktha  (Higtorical  grammar  jif  the  Czech  laaguage,  1904) ; 
iAoiiii,  Grammar  of  tkt  Bohimian  or  CeckLanruaet  (1899);  Bourlier, 
lei  nWgWM  {1897)-  (L.) 

CSEHSTOOHOWA,  or  Cbensiokhov,  a  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  govemment  of  Piotrkow,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Waxta  (Warthe),  143  m.  S.  W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  railway  between 
that  dty  and  Cracow.  Pop.  (1900)  53,650.  Here  isa  celebrated 
monastery  crowning  the  steep  eminence  called  Yazuagora  or 
Klarenberg.  It  was  founded  by  King  Vladislaus  of  the  house  of 
JagieUo  and  was  at  one  time  fabulously  wealthy.  In  1430  it 
was  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Hussites;  in  1655,  and  again 
in  170s,  it  bravely  resisted  the  Swedes;  but  in  1772  it  was  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  Russians,  and  in  1793  to  the  Prussians. 
The  fortifications,  which  had  been  built  from  1500  onwards, 
were  razed  in  r8i3.  This  monastery,  which  is  occupied  by 
monks  of  the  ordu:  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  contains  over  the  altar 
in  its  church  a  painted  image  of  the  Virgin,  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  painted  by  St  Luke,  and  visited  annually  by 
throngs  (400,00a)  of  pilgrims  from  all  over  Russia,  eastern 
Prussia  and  other  neighbouring  regions,    The  inhabitants  of 


the  town  manufacture  cotton,  cloth  and  paper,  and  do  b  ttvdy 
business  in  rosaries,  images,  sc^tdaries  and  so  forth. 

CZERNOWITZ  (Rum.  Cemautn),  the  capital  of  the  Austrian 
duchy  of  Bukovina,  430  m.  E.  of  Vienna  and  164  m.  S.E.  of 
Lemberg  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  69,619.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  height  above  Uie  right  bank  of  the  river  Pruth, 
which  is  crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  of  which  one  is  a  railway 
bridge.  Cznnowitx  is  a  clean,  pleasant  town  of  recent  date, 
and  is  the  seat  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  archbishop  or  metropolitan 
of  Bukovina.  The  principal  buildings  include  the  &eek 
Orthodox  cathedral,  finished  in  1864  after  the  model  of  the 
church  of  St  Isaac  at  St  Petersburg;  the  Armenian  diurcfa,  in 
a  mixed  Gothic  and  Renaissance  style,  consecrated  in  1875; 
a  handsome  new  Jesuit  church,  and  a  new  synagogue  in  Moorish. 
style,  built  in  1877.  The  most  conspicuous  building  of  the  town 
is  the  Epbcopal  palace,  in  Byzantine  style,  built  in  1864-1875, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  high  tower  and  possesses  a  magnificeat 
recqition  hall.  In  one  of  the  public  squares  stands  the  Austrian 
monument,  executed  by  Pekary  and  erected  in  1875  to  com> 
memorate  the  centenary  of  Austria's  possession  of  Bukovina. 
It  consists  of  a  marble  statue  of  Austria  erected  on  a  pedestal 
of  green  Carpathian  sandstone.  The  Francis  Joseph  Umversi^, 
also  opened  In  1875,  had  jo  lecturers  and  over  500  Students  in 
1901.  The  language  of  instruction  is  German,  and  it  possesses 
three  faculties:  theology,  law  and  philosophy.  The  industry  is 
not  very  developed  and  consists  chiefly  in  cOm-nnlling  and 
brewing.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  in  agricultural  produce, 
wood,  wool,  cattle  and  spirits.  Czemowitz  has  a  mixed  popida- 
tion,  which  consists  of  Germans,  Rutbenians,  Rumanians,  Poles, 
Jews,  Armenians  and  Gypsies.  The  town  presents,  therefore, 
a  cosmopohtan  and  on  market  days  a  vety  varied  appearance, 
when  side  by  side  witb  people  turned  out  in  the  latest  fashions 
from  Paris  or  Vienna,  we  meet  peasants  of  various  nationalities, 
attired  in  their  national  costume,  intermingled  with  very  scantily' 
clad  Gypsies. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Pruth,  at  a  very  little  disbutce  to 
the  N.,  is  situated  the  town  of  Sadagora  (pop.  45(2,  mostly  Jewa), 
where  a  famous  cattle  fair  takes  place  every  year. 

Czemowitz  was  at  the  time  of  the  Austrian  occupation  (r775) 
an  unimportant  village.  Itwascreatedatownin  1786,  andat  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  it  numbered  only  5000  inhabitaata. 

CZERVYt  KARL  (1791-1857),  Austrian  pianist  and  composer, 
was  born  at  Vienna  on  the  Jist  of  February  1791.  His  ^ther, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  the  piano,  trained  him  for  that  instrument 
from  an  early  age  with  such  success  that  he  performed  in  puUic 
at  the  age  of  nine,  and  commenced  kis  own  career  as  a  teacher 
at  fourteen.  He  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Beetkoveoy 
and  was  his  pupil  in  the  sense  in  which  the  great  master  had 
pupils.  It  is  perhaps  his  greatest  cUim  to  distinction  as  a 
performer  that  he  was  selected  to  be  the  first  to  play  Beethoven's 
celebrated  Emperor  concerto  in  public.  He  soon  became  the 
most  popular  teacher  of  his  instrument  in  a  capital  which 
abounded  in  pianists  of  the  first  rank.  Among  his  pupils  he 
numbered  Liszt,  Theodtv  Diihln*  (1814-1843)  and  many  others 
who  afterwards  became  famous.  As  a  composer  he  was  prolific 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  considering  the  other  demands  on  his 
time.  His  works,  which  included  every  class  of  oomposition, 
numbered  849  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Comparatively  few  of 
them  possess  high  merit,  and  none  is  the  production  of  gerdiB. 
He  had  considerable  skill  in  devising  variations  for  the  piano 
of  the  display  type,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  helped  to  devdop 
the  executive  power  which  in  the  modem  school  of  pianoforte 
playing  seems  to  have  reached  the  limits  of  the  possible.  Hit 
various  books  of  exercises,  elementary  and  advanced,  of  wfaidi 
the  best  known  are  the  Siudet  de  la  vSociU,  have  probably  had 
a  wider  circulation  than  any  other  works  of  their  dan.  To 
the  theory  of  music  he  contributed  a  translation  of  Reicha's 
TraiU  <U  cotitponiion,  and  a  work  entitled  UmriiS  dtr  gatuen 
Musikgeschichte.  Czemy  died  on  the  ijth  of  July  1857  at 
Vienna.  Having  no  family,  he  left  hb  fortune,  which  was 
considerable,  to  the  Vienna  Conservatorium  and  various  beo^ 
volent  institutions. 
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DThe  fourth  letter  !n  the  En^sb  alphabet  occupies  the 
same  position  in  the  Latin,  Gt^  and  Phoeoician 
alphabets,  which  represent  the  preceding  stages  in  its 
history.  The  Phoenician  name  Daietk  is  represented 
by  the  Greek  Delta.  In  form  D  has  varied  throughout  its  career 
OMnparatively  little.  In  the  earliest  Phoenician  it  is  <]  with 
slight  variations;  in  most  Greek  dialects  ^  which  has  been 
adopted  as  the  Greek  literary  form,  but  in  others  as  e.g.  the 
earliest  Attic  ^  or  ^.  The  form  with  the  rounded  back,  which 
has  passed  from  Latin  into  the  languages  of  western  Europe, 
was  borrowed  from  the, Greeks  of  S.W.  Italy,  but  is  widely 
spread  also  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  Pelopoonese  and  of 
northern  Greece.  It  arises  from  a  form  like  t>  when  the  sides 
which  meet  to  the  right  are  written  or  engraved  at  one  stroke. 
From  a  very  early  period  one  side  of  the  triangle  was  often 
prolonged,  thus  producing  a  form  ^  which  is  characteristic  of 
Aramaic  from  800  b.c.  In  Greek  this  was  avoided  because  of 
the  Ukelihfxnj  of  its  confusion  with  9,  the  oldest  form  of  the 
symbol  for  r,  but  in  the  alphabets  of  Italy — which  were  borrowed 
from  Etruscan — this  confusion  actually  takes  place.  Etruscan 
had  no  sound  corresponding  to  the  symbol  D  (in  inscriptions 
written  from  right  to  left,  0  ),  and  hence  used  it  as  a  by-form 
for  Q,  the  symbol  for  r.  The  Oscans  and  Umbrians  took  it  over 
in  this  value,  but  having  the  sound  d  they  uMd  for  it  the  symbol 
for  r  (Cf  in  Untbrian,  ^  in  Oscan). 

The  sound  which  D  represents  is  the  voiced  dental  correspond- 
ing to  the  unvoiced  I.  The  English  d,  however,  is  not  a  true 
dental,  but  is  really  pronounced  by  placing  the  tongue  against 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  not  the  teeth  themselves.  It  thus 
differs  fnnn  the  d  of  French  and  German,  and  in  phonetic  ter- 
minology is  called  an  alveolar.  In  the  languages  of  India  where 
both  true  dentals  and  alveolars  are  found,  the  English  d  is 
represented  by  the  alveolar  sjrmbol  (transliterated  4)-  Etymb- 
togjcally  in  genuine  English  words  d  represents  in  most  cases 
(tt  of  the  original  Indo-European  language,  but  in  some  cases 
an  original  t.  In  many  languages  d  develops  an  aspirate  after  it, 
and  this  dk  becomes  then  a  voited  spirant  (6),  the  initial  sound 
of  there  and  that.  This  has  occurrMl  widely  in  Semitic,  and  is 
found  also  in  languages  like  modem  Greek,  where  S,  except  after 
r,  is  always  spirant, fib*  {^net)  being  pronounced  Kke  English 
then.  As  the  mouth  position  for  I  differs  frOm  that  for  d  only  by 
the  breath  being  allowed  to  escape  past  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  tongue,  confusion  has  arisen  in  many  languages  between 
d  and  I,  the  best-known  being  cases  like  the  Latin  lacrima  as 
compared  with  the  Greek  S&tc-pv.  The  English  Uar  and  the 
forms  of  other  languages  show  that  d  and  not  I  is  the  more 
original  sound.  Between  vowels  in  the  ancient  Umbrian  d 
passed  into  a  sound  which  was  transliterated  iii  the  Latin 
alphabet  by  rj;  tbls  was  probably  a  sibilant  r,  like  the  Bohemian 
h  In  many  languages  It  is  unvoiced  at  the  end  of  words,  thus' 
becoming  ahnost  or  altogether  identical  with  I.  As  an  abbrevia- 
tion it  is  used  in  Latin  for  the  praenomen  Dedmus,  and  under 
the  empire  for  the  title  Divus  of  certain  deceased  emperors. 
As  a  Roman  numeral  ( -  goo)  it  is  only  the  half  of  the  old  symbol 
(])  (-1000);  this  was  itself  the  old  form  of  the  Greek  *,  which 
was  useless  in  Latin  as  that  language  bad  no  sound  Identical 
with  the  Greek  «.  (P.  Gi.) 

DACCA,  a  dty  of  British  India,  giving  its  nartie  to  a  district 
and  division  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  was  made  the 
capital  of  that  province  on  its  creation  in  October  1905.  The 
dty  is  354  m.  N.E.  by  E.  of  Calcutta,  on  an  <Jd  channel  of  the 
Ganges.  Railway  station,  10  m.  from  the  terminus  of  the  river 
steamers  at  Narayangan}.  The  area  is  about  8  sq.  m.  The 
population  in  1901  was  90,543.  The  ruins  of  the  English  factory, 
St  Thomas's  church,  and  the  houses  of  the  European  residents 
lie  along  the  river  banks.  Of  the  old  fort  erected  by  Islam 
Khaa,  who  in  1608  was  appointed  nawab  of  Bengal,  and  removed 


his  capital  from  Rajmahal  to  Dacca,  no  vestige  remains;  but 
the  jaU  is  built  on  a  portion  of  its  site.  The  prindpal  Mahom- 
medan  public  buildings,  erected  by  subsequent  governors  and 
now  in  ruins,  are  the  Katra  and  the  Lal-bagh  palace — the 
former  built  by  Sultan  Mahommed  Shuja  in  1645,  in  front  of  the 
chauk  or  market  place.  Its  extensive  front  faced  the  river, 
and  had  a  lofty  central  gateway,  flanked  by  smaller  entrances, 
and  by  two  octagonal  towers  ri^ng  to  some  height  above  the 
body  of  the  building.  The  Lal-ba^  palace  was  commenced  by 
Azam  Shah,  the  third  son  of  the  emperor  Aurangzeb.  It  origin- 
ally stood  dose  to  the  Buriganga  river;  but  the  chatmel  has 
shifted  its  course,  and  there  is  now  an  intervening  space  covered 
with  trees  between  it  and  the  river.  The  walls  on  the  western 
side,  and  the  terrace  and  battlement  towards  the  river,  are  of  a 
considerable  height,  and  present  a  commanding  aspect  from  the 
water.  These  outworiu,  with  a  few  gateways,  the  audience  hall 
and  the  baths,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  building  that  survived 
in  1840.  Since  then  their  dilapidation  has  rapidly  advanced; 
but  even  in  ruin  they  show  the  extensive  and  magnificent  scale 
on  which  this  princely  residence  was  originally  designed.  It 
appears  never  to  have  been  completed;  and  when  Jean  Baptiste 
Tavemier  visited  Dacca  (c.  1666),  the  nawab  was  residing  in  a 
temporary  wooden  building  in  its  court.  The  English  factory 
was  built  about  tliat  year.  The  central  part  of  the  old  factory 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  court-house  till  the  tgth  century,  but 
owing  to  its  ruinous  state  it  was  pulled  down  in  i8ig  or  1830; 
in  1S40  the  only  portion  that  remained  was  the  outward  waD. 
The  French  and  Dutch  factories  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  English  in  the  years  1778  and  1781  respectively.  In  the 
mutiny  of  1857  two  companies  of  the  73rd  Native  Infantry 
which  were  stationed  in  the  town  joined  In  the  revolt,  but  were 
overpowered  by  a  small  European  force  and  dispersed.  The 
dty  still  shows  some  signs  of  its  former  magnificence.  The 
famous  manufacture  of  fine  mostins  is  almost  extinct,  but  the 
carving  of  shells,  carried  on  from  andent  times,  is  an  important 
industry  in  the  dty.  There  are  a  Govemrhent  coUege,  a  collegiate 
school  and  an  unaided  Hindu  coUege.  There  is  a  large  settlement 
of  mixed  Portuguese  descent,  known  as  Feringhis.  Many  of  the 
public  buildings,  induding  the  college,  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  the  12th  of  June  1897;  and  great  damage  was 
done  by  tornadoes  in  April  of  1888  and  tgoa. 

The  district  of  Dacca  comprises  an  area  of  3781  sq.  m.  In 
rpoi  the  population  was  3,649,533,  showing  an  increase  of  11% 
in  the  decade.  The  district  consists  of  a  vast  level  plain,  divided 
into  two  Sections  by  the  Dhaleswari  river.  The  northern  part, 
again  intersected  by  the  Lakshmia  river,  contains  the  dty  of 
Dacca,  and  as  a  rule  hes  welt  above  flood-level. 

Dacca  is  watered  by  a  network  of  rivers  and  streams,  ten  of 
which  are  navigable  throughout  the  year  by  native  cargo  boats 
of  four  tons  burthen.  Among  them  are  the  Meghna,  the  Ganges 
or  Padma,  the  Lakshmia,  a  branch  of  the  Brahmaputi^,  the 
Jamuna,  or  main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Mendi-Khali, 
a  large  branch  of  the  Meghna,  the  Dhaleswari,  an  ofishoot  of  the 
Jamuna,  the  Ghazi-k hall  and  the  Buriganga.  The  soil  is  cotn- 
posed  of  red  ferruginous  kankar,  with  a  stratum  of  clay  in  the 
more  elevated  parts,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould, 
or  by  recent  alluvial  deposits.  The  scenery  along  the  Lakshmia 
is  very  beautiful,  the  banks  being  high  and  wooded.  About  10  m. 
north  of  Dacca  city,  small  ridges  are  met  with  in  the  Madhupur 
jungle,  stretching  into  Mymensingh  district.  These  iiills,  ho*- 
ever,  are  mere  mounds  of  from  ao  to  40  ft.  high,  composed  of 
red  soil  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  ore;  and  the 
whole  tract  is  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  Towards  the 
dty  the  red  soil  is  intersected  by  creeks  and  morasses,  whose 
margins  yield  crops  of  rice,  mustard  and  tii  seed;  while  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  a  broad,  alluvial,  well-cultivated  plain  reaches 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Dhaleswari  and  Lakshmia  rivers. 
The  country  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Dhaleswari  is  the  most 
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fertile  part  of  the  district.  It  consists  entirely  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  annually  inundated  to  a  depth  varying  from  a  to  14  ft.  of 
water.  The  villages  are  built  on  artificial  mounds  of  earth,  so 
as  to  raise  them  above  the  flood-level. 

The  wild  anjm^  found  in  the  district  comprise  a  few  tigers, 
leopards  and  wild  elephants,  deer,  wjjd  pig,  porcupines,  jackals, 
foxes,  hares,  otters,  &c.  The  green  monkey  is  very  common; 
porpoises  abound  in  the  large  rivers.  The  manufactures  consist. 
of  weaving,  embroidery,  gold  and  silver  work,  shell-carving  and 

gittery.  The  weaving  industry  ani  the  manufacture  of  fine 
acca  muslins  have  greatly  fallen  off,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  European  piece  goods.  Forty  different  kinds  of  cloth  were 
formerly  manufactured  in  this  distrjct,  the  bulk  of  which  during 
many  years  was  made  from  English  twist,  country  thread  being 
used  only  for  the  finest  muslins.  It  is,  said  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Jahangir,  a  piece  of  muslin,  15  ft.  by  3,  could  be 
n^anufac Cured,  weighing  only  990  grains,  its  value  being  £40. 
In  1840  the  finest,  cloth  that  could  be  made  of  the  above  dimMi- 
sionsweighedabout  1600  grains,  and  was  xyorth£ro.  Since  then 
Ihe  roanvfacture  has  still  further  decayed,  and  the  finer  kinds,  are 
not  now  made  at  all  Qxcept  to  order.  The  district  is  traversed 
by  a  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway,  but  most  of  the  trafhc 
is  still  conducted. by  water.     It  is  a  centre  of  the  jute  trade. 

The  division  of  J)acc9;  occupies  the  delta  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
where  it  joins  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges.  It  consists  of  the 
fouj;  districts  of  Daccg^'Mymensingh,  Faridpur  and  Backergunge. 
Its  area  is  15,837  sq>  m.    Its  population  in  1901  was  10,793,988. 

DACE.  pABi:,  or  Dart  iLeucUcus  vulgaris,  or  L.  dobvla),  a 
freshwater  fish  belonging  Co  the  family  Cyprinidae.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Europe  north  of  the 
Atps,  but  it  is  most  at;undant  in  those  of  France  and  Germany. 
It  prefers  de^-r  streams  flowing  over  a  gravelly  bottom,  and 
deep,  still  water,  keeping  close  to  the  bottom  in  winter,  but 
dJspi)j:Ung  itself  ne;^  th?  surface  in  the  sunshine  of  summer. 
It.is. preyed  upon  by  the  larger  predacoous  fishes  of  fresh  waters, 
and  owing  t«.  its  silvery  appearance  is  a  favourite  bait  in  pike- 
fishing.  ,  ,The  dape  is  a  lively,  active  fish,  of  gregarious  habits, 
and  exceedingly  prolific,  depositing,  its  eggs  in  May  and  Junp 
a,t.,'the  roots  of  aquatic  plants  or  in  the,  gravelly  beds  of  the 
streairp  it  freqvwnts.  .  Its.flesji  is  wholesome,  but  is  not  held  in 
m)icli  estiination.  In  ap(>eamnce  it  closely  resembles  Che  roach, 
usually  attaining  a  lengt,h  of  S  or  9  in.,  with  the  head  and  back 
of  a  dusky  blue  colour  and  the  sides  of  a  shining  silvery  f^pect, 
with  numerous  dark  lines  running  along  the  course  of  the  scales. 
The  ventral  and  anal  fins  are  white,  tinged  with  pale  red;  and 
the  dorsal,  pectoral  ^nd  caudal  tipped  with  black. .  The  dace 
feed?  on  worms,  insects,  insect-larvae,  and  also  on  vegetable 
ntatter.  It  fs  abundant  in  many  of  the  streams  of  th^' south  of 
&igland,  but  is  unknown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  America 
t^  na^ie  of  dace  is  also  applied  to  members  of  ath^.  genera  ot 
the  family;  tbe  "  ihQrne4  dace  "  (Semtwtilus  atromiwulatus)  is  a 
well-known  variety. 

O^CH.  SIHON  (16105-1659),  German  lyrical  [)0et,  was  born 
at  Meme)  in  East  Pjussia  on  .the  iQth  of  July  i6a$,  Although 
brought  up  in  hymble  circumstances,  be  received  a  careful. 
education  in,  the  classical  schools  of  KSnigsberg,  Wittenbu'g 
and  Magdeburg,  and  entered  the  university  of  Kiinigsberg  in 
1636  aa  a  student  of  theology  and  philosophy.  After  taking  his 
degree,  he  was  appointed  in  1633  KoUahoraior  .{te^Qhsj)  jnd  in 
1636  co-rector  of  the  Domschule  (cathedral  school)  in  that  city. 
Xn  163(1  \^  received  the  chair  of  poetry  ^t  the  university  of 
Kiinigsberg,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death  on  the  ijth  of 
April  i6S9-  In  Kiinigsberg  he  entered,  into  close  relations  with 
Heinrich  Albert  (1604-HS51),  Robert  Roberthin  (1600-1648) 
and  Sibylla  Schwarz  {1621-1638),  and  with  them  formed  the 
SQrfalled  KSnigsberger  Dictergruppe.  He  sang  the  praises  of  the 
h^se  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  in  a  collection  of  poems 
enri^led  Kurbrandenburgische  Rose,  Adler.,  Lowe  und  Sleepier 
(1661),  and  also  produced  many  occasional  poems,  several  of 
which  became  popular;  the  most  famous  of  them  is  Attke  von 
Tharaw  ais,de  jmy  gejolU  (rendered  by  Herder  Into  modern 
German  as  Annch^n  ion  Tharaii),  comjffosed  in  1637  in  honout 


of  the  marriage  of  a  friend.  Among  his  hymns,  many  of  which 
are  of  great  beauty,  are  the  following;  Ich  binja,  Herr,  m  deiner 
ilacht,  Ick  bin  bei  Gott  in  Gnaden  durch  Christi  Blut  und  Tod, 
and  0,  wie  selig  seid  ihr  bock,  ihr  Prommen. 

Editions  of  Oach's  pocniB  have  been  published  by  W.  Mlllkr 
(I8?3),by  H,  Osterley  (for  the  Stuttgart  itWariicfcrr  Verein,f%jm; 
also  selectioHB  by  the  same'  editor  {1876),  and^n  KQrsfchnejB 
Deutsche  NationaUUeraiur  (1683).  See  especially  the  introdttctiolis 
to  Osterley's  editionE:  also  H.  Stiehler,  Simon  Dock,  stin  Lebtn 
und  seine  ausgavdhlle  Dichttatgen  (1896). 

DACIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  land  of  the  Daci,  a  large 
district  of  central  Europe,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathians, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  W.  by  the  FathissuB  (Thrns), 
on  the  E.  by  the  Tyras  (Dniester] ,  thus  corresponding  in  the  main 
to  the  modem  Rumania  and  Transylvania,  Towards  the  west 
it  may  originally  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Danube  where  it 
runs  from  north  to  south  at  Waitzen  (Vacz),  while  on  the  other 
hand  Ptolemy  puts  its  eastern  boundary  as  far  back  as  the 
HierasUS  (Serelh).  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a 
Thradan  stock,  originally  called  ^oot,  a  name  which  aftet. 
the  4Ch  century  B.C.  gave  place  to  AokoI.  Of  the  other 
Thradan  tribes  the  Getae  {q.v.)  wwe  most  akin  to  tbem  itt 
language  and  manners;  by  the  Greeka  the  Dacians  were  usually 
called  Getae,  by  the  Romans  Dad.  ^ooa  and  Tiro.  (Davus, 
Geta)  were  common  as  names  of  slaves  in.  Attic  comedy  and  in 
the  adaptations  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 

The  Dadans  bad  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization 
when  they  first  became  known  to  the  Romans.  They  believed 
in,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  regarded  death  as  merely 
a  change  of  country  UurroixiZtaQvi).  Their  chief  priest  held 
a  prominent  position  as  the  representative  of  the  deity  upon 
earth;  he  was  the  lying's  chief  adviser  and  his  decisions  were 
acc^ted  as  final.  They  were  divided  into  two  dasseg — an 
aristocracy  and  a  proletariate.  The  first  alone  had  the  right  to 
cover  their  heads  and  wore  a  felt  hat  (hence  tarahosUaeim 
iriiottiipoi,  pUcaii);  they  formed  a  privilfsged  claas,  and  were 
the  predecessors  of  ti/e  Rumanian  boyars.  The  second  cfasB, 
who  comprised  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  [he  peasants  and 
artisans,  wore  their  hair  long  (ifp^»]rai,  capiUoH)-  They  dwelt 
in  wooden, huts  surrounded  by  palisades,  but  in  later  times,, 
aided  by  Roman  architects,  buij^t  walled  strongholds  and  conicat 
stone  towers.  Tbelr  chief  occujpations  were  agriculture  and 
cattle  breeding;  horses  were  mainly  used  as  draught  animals.. 
They  also  worked  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Trvisylvania, 
and  carried  on  a  considerable  outside  trade,  as  ja  shown  by  the 
number  of  foreign  coins  found  in  the  country. 

A  kingdom  of  Dada  was  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the 
b^inning  of  the  znd  century  B.C.  under  a  king  Orotes:  Conflicts 
with  the  Bastarnae  and  the  Romans  (113-109,  74),  against 
whom  they  had  assisted  the  Scordisd  and  Dardani,  bad  greatly- 
weakened  the  resources  of  the  Dadans.  Under  Burbista  (Boere- 
bista),  &  contemporary  of  Caesar,  who  thoroughly  reorganized 
the  army  and  raised  the  moral  standard  of  the  people,  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  were  extended; .the  Bastamae  and  Boii  wax 
conquered,  and  even  Greek  towns  (Olbia,  Appllonia)  on  (he 
Euxine  fell  into  his  hands.  Indeed,  the  Dacians  appeared  so- 
formidable,  that  Caesar  contemplated  an  expedition  against 
them,  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.  About  the  same 
time  Burbista  was  murdered,  and  the  kingdom  was  divided  into 
four  (or  five)  parts  under  separate  rulers.  One  of  these  was 
Cotiso,whosedaughterAugustusissaidtohave  desired  to  marry 
and  to  whom  be  betrothed  his  own  five-year-old  daughter  Julia. 
He  is  well  known  from  the  line  in  Horace  ("  Occidit  Dad  Coti- 
sonis  agmen,"  Odes,  ol._-  8.  18),  which,  as  the  ode  was'Wrimn 
on  the  ist  of  Marob  zg,  probably  refers  to  the  campaign  of  MarauS' 
Crassus  (30-28),  not  to  that  of  Cornelius  Lentulus,  .who  was  (tot 
consul  till  iS.  The  Dacians  are  often  mentioned  under  Augustus, 
according  to  whom  they  were  compelled  to  reci^gnize  the  Roipan 
supremacy..  But  they  were  by  no  means  subdued,  and  in  later 
times  seized  every  opportimity  of  crossing,  the  froaen  Danube 
and  ravaging  the  pirovinqe  of  MqCsia.  From  A.p.  85  to  89  the 
Dadans  were  engaged  in  two  wars  with  the  Rjomans,  under  Duras: 
or.Diurpaneus,and  tbe  great  Decebalus,  who  Tuled-iOMa  86787;. 
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-to<io7.  Afteit  two  severe  reverses,  thd  Komons,  undor  Tettius 
Jiribnus',  gained  ft  signal  advantage,  but  were  obliged  to  make 
peace  owing  to  the  defeat  of  Domitian  by  the  Marcomapni- 
Decebalus  Ee&tOTed  the  arina  he  had  taken  and  same  of  the 
pris)aers  and  received  the  crown  ,fiom  :  Domitiap's,  h^vds, 
an  apparent  acknowledgment  of  Roman  siwerainty.  But  the 
Dacians  were  really  left  independent,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Domitian  agreed  ,to  purchase  immunity  from  further  Dacian  in-' 
roads  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  arrangen^ent,  Trajan  resolved 
to  crush  the  I)acians  once  and  for  all.,  The  result  of  his  first 
campaign  (joi-ioj)  was  the  occupation  of  the  Dacian  capital 
Sarmizegethusa  (Virhely)  and  the  surrounding  country;  of  the 
second  (103-107),  the  suicide  of  Decebalus,  tb^  coi^quest  of 
the  whole  Jungdpm  and  its  conversion  into  a  Roman  provincf . 
The  history. of  the  war  is  given  in  Dio  Cassius,  but  the  best 
commentary  upon  it  is  the  famous  column  of  Trajan.  According 
to  Marquardt,  the  boundaries  of  the  province  were  the  Tibiscus 
'  (Temes)  on  the  W.,  the  Carpathians  on  the  N.,  the  Tyras  on  the 
E-,  and  the  Danube  on  the  S,,  but  Brandis  (in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
RealencychpsdU)  maintains  that  it  did  not  extend  farther 
eastwards  than  the  rWer  Olt  (Aluta)^the  country ,  beyond' 
belonging  to  lower  Moesia— and  not  so  fat  as  the  Thebs  west- 
wards^ being  thus  limited  to  Transylvania  and  Little  Wahichia. 
it  was  under  a  governor  of  praftorian  rank,  and  the  legio  xiii. 
gemina  with  numerous  auxiliaries  had  their  fixed  quarters  in 
the  province. ,  To  make  up  for  the  ravages  caused  by  the  recent 
wars  colonists  were  imported  to  cultivate  the  land  and  work 
the  mines,  and  the  old  inhabitants  gradually  returned,  forts 
were  built  a&  a  protection  against  the  incursions  of  the  surround- 
ing barbarians,  and  three  great  military  roads  were  constructed . 
to  unite  the  chief  tt^wns^  while  a  fourth,  named  after  Trajan, 
traversed  the  Carpalhiaps  and  eptered  Transylvania  by  the 
Roteturm  pass.  The  two  chief  towns  were  Sarmiiegethusa 
.,(afte'rw'ardsU^iaTraiana)and  Apulum  (Karlsburg).  ,With,]the 
religion  the  Dactans  also  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerots, 
and  modem  Rumanian  is  fuU  of  I^tin  words  easily  recognizable. 

In  1 19,  under  Hadrian,  Dacia  was  divided  into  Dacia  Superior 
and  tnferior,  the  former  comprising.- Transylvania,  the  latter 
Little  Walachia,  with  procurators,  probably  both  under  the 
same  praetorian  legate  (according  to  Brandis,  the  piocucator 
of  Dacia  inferior  was  independent,  but  see  A.  Domaszevski 
in  Rkeinisckes  ifusettm,  xlviiL,  1893).  Marcus  Aurelius.  re- 
divided  it  into  three  (,lrei  Daciae):  Poroliasensis,  from  the  .chief 
town  Porolissum  (near  Mojrad),  Apulensis  from  Apulum  and 
.lyfaluensis  (site  unknown). .  The  Ires  Daciae  formed  a  commune 
1)1  so  far  that  diey  hail  a  coupon  capital,  Sarmiaegethusa,  and 
a  con;mon  diet,  which  discussed  provincial  affairs,  formulated 
complaints  and  adjusted  the  incidence  of  taction;  but  to 
other  respects  they  were  practically  independent  provinces, 
each  under. an  ordinary  procurator,  subordinate  to  a  governor 
tff  consular  rank. 

The  Roman  bold  on  the  couiitry  was,  however,  still  pre- 
carious. Indeed  it  is  said  that  Hadrian,  conscious  of  the  difficulty 
of  retaining .  it,  had  contemplated  its  abaAdoiunent  and  ^as 
only  deterred  by' consideration  for  the  safety  of  the  numerous 
Roman  settlers.  Under  Gallienus  (256),  the  Goths  crossed  the 
Carpathians  and  drove  the  Romans  from  Dacia,  with  the  ezcep< 
tion  of  a  few  fortified  places  between  the  Temes  and  the  Danube. 
No  details  of  the  event  are  recorded,  and  the  chief  argument 
in  support  of  the  statement  in  Ruf(i)us  Featus  that  "  under  the 
Emperor  Gallienus  Dacia  was  lost  "  is  the  sudden  cessation  of 
Roman  inscriptions  and. coins  in  the  country  after  356.  Aurelian 
(270-275)  withdrew  the  troops  altogether  and  settled  the  Roman 
^olonbts  on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  in  Moesia,  where  he  created 
the  province  Dacia  AurelianL  This  was  subsequently  divided 
into  Dacia  Ripensis  on  the  Danube,  with  capital  Ratiaria  .  {Arcar 
in  Bosnia),  and  Dacia  Mcditerranea,  with  capital  Sardica  (Sofia, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria),  the  latter  again  being  subdivided  into 
Dardania  and  Dacia  Mcditerranea. 

See  J..  D.  F".  Neigebaur,  DacUn  aui  den  OberresUn  des  klassischen 
Allerthums  (Kronstadt,  1851);  C.  Gooaa.  Sliidien  tar  Ceographit  und 
,Gc%chi):Ue  da  trqjanUikm  Deeitns  (Hermannstadt,  1874);  E.  R. 


Realer.PodsriinilAmiaiMn  (Vienna,  1866),  and  Rrmditiseke Studitn 
(Ldpzig,  1971);  J.  Jung,  RUmerund  Romarieti  in-den  DomMtandei^ 
(Innsbruck,  1877),  Dte  romaniscken  Landukafltn  del  rdmisehtn 
Heiches  (1881),  and  Fasten  der  Promns  Dacien  (1894);  W.  Tojjia- 
•cbek,  "Die  alten  Thraktr,"  in  SUtSHUgibtrickU  iaf  k.Ahad.  der 
WiaenichafUn.  cwcviii.  (Vienna,  1893);  J.  Marquardt,  Rihniache 
Slaatsvenvaitung,  1,  (l88l),  p.  308;  T.  Mommaea  in  Corpus  Inscrip- 
lionum  Laiinarum,  lit.  160,  and  Provinces  of  Eaman  Empire 
(Eng.  trans.,  1886):  C.  G.  Brandis  in  Pauly-Wisxowa's  Reaiencjcto- 
-"J"  —  pt.  2  {1901);  W.  Miller,  The  Bathansin'  The Story  olitit 


^latio 


va\.  . 


Dacia,  see  T.  Hodgkin  and  F.  Haverfield  in  English  Uiitoruat 
Review,  ii.  100,  734.     (See  also  VlacHS.) 

DACtER,  AHDRS(i6ji-i7»2),  French  classical  scholar,  was 
bom  at  Castres  in  upper  Languedoc,  on  the  6th  of  .April  1651. 
His  father,  a  Protestant  advocate,  sent  him  first  to  ihe  academy 
of  Puy  Laurens,  and  afterwards  to  Saumur  to  study  under 
Tanneguy  Leftfvre.  On  the  death  of  LefSvre  in  1672,  Dacter  re- 
rhoved  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Delph in  series  of  the  classics.  In  1683  he  married  Anne  Lefjvre, 
the  daughter  of  his  old  tutor  (see  below).  In  1695  ^^  was  elected 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  also  of  the  French 
Academy;  not  long  after,  as  payment  for  his  shfire  in  the 
"medalllc"  history  of  the  king's  reign,  he  was  appointed  keq>er 
of  the  library  of  the  Louvre.  He  died  two  years  after  his  wife, 
on  the  i8th  of  September  1722.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  were  his  editions  of  Pompcius  Festus  and  Verrius  Flaccus, 
and  his  translations  of  Horace  (with  notes),  Aristotle's  Poetics, 
the  Electro  and  Oedipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  Epictetits, 
Hippocrates  and  Plutarch's  Lives. 

His  wife,  Anne  LEsivRE  (1654-1710),  French  scholar  'aiid 
translator  from  the  classics,  was  born  at  Saumur,  probably  in 
March  1654.  On  her  father's  death  in  1672  shcf  removed  to 
Paris,  carrying  with  her  part  of  an  edition, of  Callitnachus, 
which  she  ^terwards  published.  This  was  so  well  received  that 
she  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Delphin  series  of 
classical  authors,  in  which  she  edited  Florus,  Dictys  Cr^tensis, 
Aurelius  Victor  and  Eutropius.  In.i68i  appeared  hie  r' prose 
version  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  and  in  the.  next  few  years  she 
published  prose  versions  of  Terence  and  some  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Aristophanes.  In  1684  she  and  her  husband 
retired  to  Castres,  with  the  object  of  devoting  themselves  to 
theological  studies.  In  1685  the  result  ivas  announced. in  ^e 
conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  of  both  M.  and  Mme-  Da<;)er, 
who  were  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  tbe.king.  In  1699  appeared 
the  prose  translation  of  the  Iliad  (followed  nine  years  later  by  a 
similar  translation  of  the  Odyssey),  which  gained  for  her.  the 
position  she  occupies  in  French  literature.  The  appearance  of 
this  version,  which  made  Homer  known  for  the  first  tune  to 
many  French  men  of  letters,  and  among  others  to  A.  Houdart 
de  la  Motte,  gave  rise  to  a  famous  literary  controvwsy.  in  1714 
la  Motte  published  a  poetical  version  of  the  Iliad,  abridged  and 
altered  to  suit  his  own  taste,  together  with  a  Discours  sitr  Homh-e, 
stating  the  reasons  why  Homer  failed  to  satisfy  his  critical  taste. 
Mme  Dacier  replied  in  the  same  year  in  her  work,  I?es  causes  de 
la  corruption  du  goUt.  La  Motte  carried  on  the  discussion  with 
light  gaiety  and  badinage,  and  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  hi^ 
views  supported  by  the  abbfi  Jean  Terrasson,  who  in  1715 
produced  two  volumes  entitled  Dissertation  critique  sur  rilia4^ 
in  which  he  maintained  that  science  and  philosophy,  and  especi- 
ally the  science  and  philosophy  of  Descartes,  had  so  developed 
the  human  mind  that  the  poets  of  the  i8th  century  were  im- 
measurably superior  to  those  of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  same 
year  P^re  C.  Buffier  published  Uomire  en  arbitrage,  in  which  he 
concluded  that  both  parties  were  really  agreed  on  the  essential 
point — that  Homer  was  one  ot  the  greatest  geniuses  the  world 
had  seen,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  no  other  poem  could  be  preferred 
to  his;  and,  soon  after  (on  the  sth  of  April  1716),  in  the  house 
of  M.  de  Valincdurt,  Mme  Dacier  and  la  Motte  met  at  supper, 
and  drahk  together  to  the  health  of  Homer.  Nothing  of  import- 
ance marks  the  re£t  of  Mme  Dacier's  life.  She  died  at  tht 
Louvre,  on  the  17th  of  August  1720. 

See  C,  A.  SainterBpuve,  Causeries  duju/i^i,  voL  ix.,;  J.  F.  Bodin, 
Recherches,historiques  stir  la  vUle  de  Saumur  (i8l2~l8l4);  P.  L 
Burette,  Ehge  de  Mthe  Dacier  (l/Ji);  MMtoires  de  Mme  de  fff /> 
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(1759):  E-  Ekk<»'.  L'BdUmismM  «n  Fnmee,  a.  (iSte):  Utmoirts 
it  Somt'SimoH,  iii.;  R.  Rigautt,  HiOoirt  de  la  qutreue  it*  andms 
tt  tUi  modernts  (1856). 

DACITE  (from  Dacia,  mod.  Transylvania),  in  petrology,  vol- 
canic rocks  which  may  be  considered  a  quarti-bearing  variety 
of  andesite.  Like  the  latter  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
plagjQclase  felspar  with  biotite,  hornblende,  augite  or  enetatite, 
aod  have  generally  a  porphyritic  structure,  but  th^  contain  also 
quartz  as  rounded,  corroded  phenocrysts,  or  as  an  element  of 
tiie  ground-mass.  Their  felspar  ranges  from  oligoclase  to 
andesite  and  labradorite,  and  is  often  very  zonali  sanidine 
occurs  also  in  some  dadtes,  and  when  abuodant  gives  rise  to 
rocks  which  form  transitions  to  the  rhyolites.  The  biotite  is 
brown;  the  hornblende  brown  or  greenish  brown;  the  augite 
usoally  green.  The  ground-mass  of  these  rocks  is  often  micro- 
crystalline,  with  a  web  of  minute  felspars  mixed  with  interstitial 
grains  of  quartz;  but  in  many  dadtes  it  is  largely  vitreous, 
while  in  others  it  is  felsitic  or  cryptocrystalline.  In  the  hand 
specimen  many  of  the  hornblende  and  biotite  dadtes  are  grey 
or  pale  brown  and  yellow  rocks  with  white  felspars,  and  black 
crystals  of  biotite  and  hornblende.  Other  dacites,  especially 
augite-  and  enstatite-dadtes,  are  darker  coloured.  The  rocks 
of  this  group  occur  in  Hungary,  Almeria  (Spain),  Argyllshire 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  New  Zealand,  the  Andes,  Martinique, 
Nevada  and  other  districts  of  western  North  America,  Greece, 
&C,  They  are  mostly  associated  with  andesites  and  trachytes, 
and  form  lava  flows,  dikes,  and  in  some  cases  massive  intrusions 
in  the.  centres  of  old  volcanoes.  Among  continental  petro- 
graphers  the  older  dadtes  (Carboniferous,  &c,)  are  often  known 
as  "  porphyrites."  ■  tJ,  S,  F.) 

'  DACOIf ,  a  term  used  in  India  for  a  robber  belonging  to  an 
aimed  gang.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Hindustani  dakail, 
and'  being  current  in  Bengal  got  into  the  Indian  penal  code. 
By  law,  to  constitute  dacotty,  there  must  be  five  or  more  in  the 
gang  committing  the  crime..  In  the  time  of  the  Thugs  (g.P.)  a 
special  police '  department  was  created  in  India  to  deal  with 
tbuggy  and  dacoity'  ilkagi  and  dakaiii) ,  which  exists  down  to  the 
piesent  day.  In  Burma  also  the  word  dacoit  came  to  be  applied 
in  a  special  sense  to  the  armed  gangs,  which  maintained  a  state 
bf  guerSIa  warfare  for  several  years  after  the  defeat  of  the  king 
and  his  army.     (See  Buruese  Wars.) 

DA  COSTA,  ISAAK  (1798-1860),  Dutch  poet  and  theologian, 
was  boTT^  at  Amsterdam  on  the  14th  of  January  179S.  His 
fatber  was  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  descent,  and  daimed  kindred 
with  tlie  celebrated  Urid  D'Acosta.  An  early  acquaintance 
with  Blld'erdiik  had  a  strong  influence  over  the  boy  both 
poetry  and  in  theology.  He  studied  at  Amsterdam,  and  afti 
Wards  at  Leiden,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  .in  law 
1818,  and  in  literature  in  1821.  In  1814  he  wrote  De  Verlotsing 
va'tt  Nederland,  a  patriotic  poem,  which  placed  him  in  line  with 
th(! 'contemporary  national  romantic  poets  in  Germany  and  in 
France,  ffis  Poity  (z  vols.,  1811-1822)  revealed  his  emancipa- 
tifin  from  the  Bilderdijk  tradition,  and  the  oriental  colouring  of 
his  poems,  his  hymn  to  Lamartine,  and  his  translation  of  part  of 
Syron's  Cain,  establish  (lis  claim  to.  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
of  the  Dutch  romantic  poets.  In  182a  he  became  a  convert 
Christiirilty,  and  immediately  afterwards  asserted  himself  as 
champion  of  orthodoxy  and  an  assailant  of  latitudinarianism 
his  Bawaren  tegen  den  Geest  der  Eeuw  (1833).  He  took  a  lively 
interest  in  missions  to  the  Jews,  and  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  was  a  director  of  the  seminary  established  in  Amsterdam  in 
conneidon  with  the  mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  on  the  a8th  of  April  i860.  Da  Costa  ranked 
first  among  the  poets  of  Holland  after  the  death  of  Bilderdijk. 
His  prindpal  poetical  works  werei  Alphonsus  I.  (1818),  a 
tragedy;  Poity  (Leiden,  1831);  God  melons  (1826);  Festliedern 
(1828);  Vijf-en-twinlig  jaren  (1840);  Hagar  (1852);  De  Slag 
bij  Tfieupoorl  (1857).  He  also  tratislated  The  Persians  (1816) 
and  the  Promelkeus  (i8i3)  of  Aeschylus,  and  edited  the  poetical 
works  of  Bilderdijk  in  sixteen  volumes,  the  last  volume  being  an 
account  of  the  poet.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  theologi- 
oU  works,  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  criticism  of  the  gospels. 


HU  cwnplete  poetical  works  were  edited  by  J 


,  J.  P.  HaMbroek 
(3V0U..  Haailem,  1S61-1862).  See  G.  Groen  van  Priiutcrer,  BrtncN 
pan  Mr  I.  da  Costa,  1830-1849  (1873),  and  J.  ten  Brink,  Geschie~ 
dents  der  Soord-Ntderlandsche  Letteren  in  de  XIX'  Beitw  (vol.  i., 
1888),  which  coDtaina  a  complete  bibliography  of  hia  works. 

DACTTIt  (from  Gr.  S^bcruAM,  a  finger),  in  prosody,  a  long 
syllable  followed  by  two  short(8ee  Verse). 

DAEDALUS,  a  mythical  Greek  architect  and  sculptor,  who 
figures  targdy  in  the  early  legends  of  Crete  and  of  Athens.  He 
was  said  to  have  built  the  labyrinth  for  Minos,  to  have  made 
a  wooden  cow  for  Pasiphaf!  and  to  have  fashioned  a  bronze 
man  who  repelled  the  Argonauts.  Falling  under  the  displeasure 
of  Minos,  he  fashioned  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icanis,  and 
escaped  to  Sidly.  These  legends  seem  primarily  to  belong  to 
Crete;  and  the  Athenian  element  In  them  which  conneded 
Daedalus  with  the  royal  house  of  Erechtheus  is  a  later  fabrica- 
tion. To  Daedalus  the  Greeks  of  the  historic  age  were  in  the 
habit  of  attributing  buildings,  and  statues  the  origin  of  which 
was  lost  in  the  past,  and  which  had  no  inscription  belonging  to 
them.  In  a  later  verse  in  the  Iliad  (date,  7th  or  6th  century), 
Daedalus  is  mentioned  as  the  maker  of  a  dandng-place  for 
Ariadne  in  Crete;  and  such  a  dandng-place  has  been  discovered 
by  A.  J.  Evans,  in  the  Minoan  palace  of  Cnossus.  Dtodorus 
Siculus  says  that  he  executed  Various  works  in  Sicily  for  King 
Cocalus.  In  many  dties  of  Greece  there  were  rude  wooden 
statues,  said  to  be  by  him.  Later  critics,  judging  from  thdr 
own  notions  of  the  natural  course  of  development  in  art, 
ascribed  to  Daedalus  such  improvements  as  separating  the  legs 
of  statues  and  opening  their  eyes.  In  fact  the  name  Daeddus  is 
a  mere  symbol,  standing  for  a  particular  phase  of  early  Greek 
art,  when  Wood  was  the  chief  material,  and  other  substances 
were  let  into  it  for  variety. 

This  Daedalus  must  not  be  confused  with  Daedalus  of  Sicyon, 
a  great  sculptor  of  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  none  of 
whose  works  is  extant.  (P.  G.) 

DAFFODIL,  the  common  name  of  a  group  of  plants  of  the 
genus  J^arcirjui,  and  natural  order  Am  aryllidaceae.  (Seegenerally 
under  Narcisbus.)  The  common  dafiodil,  If.  Pseudo-narcissus, 
is  common  in  woods  and  thickets  in  most  parts  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,  but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  Its  leaves  are  five  or  six  m 
number,  are  about  a  foot  in  length  and  an  inch  in  bireadth,  and 
have  a  blunt  keel  and  flat  edges.  The  stem  is  about  18  in.  long, 
and  the  spathe' single-floWcred.  The  flowers  are  large,  yellow, 
scented  and  a  Uttte  drooping,  with  a  cOrolla  deeply  deft  into 
six  lobes,  and  a  central  bell-shaped  bectary,  which  is  crisped  at 
the  margin.  They  appear  eariy  in  the  year,  or,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  "  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds  Of 
Maroh  with  beauty."  The  stamens  are  shorter  than  the  cup, 
the  anthers  oblong  and  converging;  the  ovary  is  g(bbo£e|  and 
has  three"  furrows;  the  seeds  are  roundish  and  black.  Many 
new  varieties  of  the  flower  have  recently  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  bulbs  are  large  and  orbicular,  and  have  a  blackish 
coat;  they,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  aje  reputed  to  be  emetic  In 
piSsperties.  The  Peruvian  daffodil  and  the  sea  daffodil  are 
species  of  the  genus  Ismene.     (For  derivation  see  Asphodel.) 

DAFYDD  AB  QWILTII  (c.  1340-c.  1400),  son  of  Gwilym  Gam 
and  Ardudful  Fychan,  greatest  of  the  medieval  Welsh  poets, 
was  bom  at  Bro  Gynin,  Cardiganshire,  about  the  year  1340. 
Educated  by  a  scholarly  uncle,  Llewelyn  ah  Gwilym  Fychan 
of  Ettilyn,  he  became  steward  to  his  kinsman,  Ivor  Had  of 
Maes^eg,  Monmouthshire,  who  also  appointed  him  instructor 
to  his  daughter.  The  latter  arrangement  leading  to  an  attach- 
ment between  tutor  and  pupil,  (he  girl  was  banished  to  a  convent 
in  Anglesey,  whither  the  poet  followed  her,  taking  service  in  an 
adjacent  monastery,  but  on  reluming  to  Maesaleg  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  stewardship.  He  was  elected  chief  bard 
of  Glamorgan  and  became  household  bard  to  Ivor  Had.  At 
Rhosyr  in  North  Wales  he  met  Morfudd  Lawgam,  to  whom  he 
addr^sed  147  amatory  odes.  In  consequence  of  attempting 
to  elope  with  this  lady,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine  demanded  by  her  husband,  vas  imprisoned.  Liberated 
by  the  goodwill  oE  his  friends,  he  went  back  to  Maesaleg,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  patron,  retired  to  his  birthplace,  Bro  Gyxun. 
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Tradition  states  that  he  mts  a  man  of  noble  ^ipeaiatice,  and 
his  poems  hear  evidence  of  high  mental  eulture.  He  «tis  ac- 
qtuinted  mth  the  Works  of  HtHner,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Horace, 
and  waa  also  a  student  of  Italian  literatnie.  Especially  remuk- 
able  oa  a  poet  of  natnre  ;iD  an  age  when  more  waiiike  tliemea 
mre  chosen  by  his  contemporariesj  his  poems  entitled  "  tlie 
Lark,"  "The  Wind"  and, "The  Mist"  are  amongst  his  finest 
eSoits..  He  has  been:  caQed  the  Petrarch,  the  Qvid,  and  (hy 
G«oige  BoiTow)  the  Horace  of  Wales.  His  poems  were  almost 
att  -written  in  the  eywydd  form:  a  short  ode  not  divided  into 
Stanzas,  each  line  having  the  same  number  of  syllables.  The 
poet  died  about  the  year  1400,  and  according  to  tradition  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  monastery  of  Strata  Florida,  in 
Cardiganahlre. 

See  also  under  Cklt;  Cettic  Xiteraiure,  iv.  Welsh. 
.  OAQQER,  a  hand  Treapon  with  a  short  blade.  The  derivation 
is  obscure  (cf.  Fri  dague  and  Ger.  Degen),  but  the  word  is  related . 
to  dag,  a  long  p^ted  jag  such  as  would  he  made  ii)  deeply  nicking 
the  edge  of  a  garment.  The  warkiiifeinvariousformsand  under 
many  names  has  of  course  been  in  ^se  in  all  ages  and  amongst 
all  races.  But  the  dagger  as  generally  understood  was  not  a 
short'sword,  but  a  special  stabbisg  weapoB  which  could  b«  used 
along  with  the  sword.  The  distinttibil  is  often  difficult  to  estab- 
lish in  a  given  case  owing  to  the  variations  i^  the  length  of  the 
weapon.  The  principal  medieval  dagger  was  the  muSritorde, 
wUdi  from  the  end  of  the  I3th  century  wa^  used,  in  alt  countiieB 
in  which  chivalry  flourished,  to  penetrate  tht  jdjnts  of  the 
armour  o(  an  unhorsed  adversary  (hence  Or.  ■  Panserbretktr , 
armour-breaker).  It  was  so  called  rither  becaiutt  the  threat 
of  it  caused  the  vanquished  to  surrender  "  at  mercy,"  or  from 
its  use  in  giving  what  was  called  the  coup  de  grdce.  Prom  about 
1330  till  the  end  of  the  succeeding  century,  in  many  knightly 
effigies  it  is  often  represented  as  ttttached  on  the  rij^t  side  l^ 
a  Cord  or  a  chain  to  the  sword-b«lt.  This  weapon  and  its  shtoth 
were  often  elaboratdy  adorned.  It  was  customary  t»  secure 
it  from  accidental  tosS'  by  a  guard-chun  fastened  to  the  breast- 
a*mour.  0cca»6nally  the  mis^ricorde  was  fixed  to  the  body- 
arhtour  by  a  staple;  or,  more  rarely^  it  was  connetrted  with  a 
gypdire  or  pouch.  The  mis4ric<»^  may  foe  Called  a  ftoniard. 
The  distinction  hetw«en  the  dagger  and  the  poniard  is  srbitraryi 
and  in  ordinary  language  the  latter  is  taken  as  being  tiie  shorts 
and  as  having  leas  resemblance  to  a  short  sWord  or  cutlass:  A 
weapon,  with  a  longbr  blade  than  the  misfricorde,  was  habituatly 
worn  by  dviHans,  including  judges,  during  the  middle-ages; 
such  weapons  bore  the  name  of  anlact  i^TOta  annidns,  as  it  Was 
fastened  by  a  ring),  hoMarde  or  languede  baa^,  the  last  from 
the  broad  dx-tottgne  shape  of  the  blade.  This  had  often  a  small 
knife  fixed  on  the  scabbard,  like  a  Highland  officer's  dirk  of  the 
present  day.  By  nobles  and  knlglits  the  dagger  or  poniard 
wbs  worn  when  they  had  exchanged  their  armour  for  die  costume 
of'  peace.  It  is  recorded  besides  that  when  they  appeared  at 
a  tournament  and  on  some  other  occasions,  tadiea  At-that  Hme 
wore  daggers  depending,  with  their  gypcieres,  from  th^  girdles. 
Thus,  writing  of  the  y«ar  1348,  Knighton  speaks  of  certain' ladies 
who  were  present  at  jousts  as  "  habentes  culteUot,  qaosdaggeriOi 
vulgatker  dicunt,  in  powchiis  desuper  ifflpoeitis."  A  longer  and 
heavier  dagger  with  a  broad  blade  (Italiian)  is  called  dnqucdea. 
The  Scottish  "  dirk  "  was' a  long  dagger,  and  survives  in  name 
in  the  dirk  worn  by  midshipineB  of  the  royal  navy^  andin  fact 
in  that  worn  by  officers  of  Highland  regiments.  '  In  the  15th 
and  t6th  centuries  the  infantry  soldiers  (Swiss  or  iandiknticlu) 
carried  a  heavy  poniard  or  dagger.  This  and  the  earlier  Spanish 
dagger  with  a.  thumtHring  wwe  distinctively  the  weapons  of 
professional  soldiers.  The  rise  of  dueUing  produced  another 
type,  called  the  uMin  gauche,  iriiich  was  a  parrying  weapon 
aad  often  had  a  toothed  edge  on  whidi  the  adversary's  sword  was 
caught  and  broken.  One  form  of  this  dagger  had  a  blade  which 
expanded  into  a  triple  fork  on  pressing  a  spring;  this  served 
the  same  purpose.  The  satelUtes  of  the  Vehmgericht  had  a 
^milar  weapon,  in  order,  it  is  suggested,  that  tiieir  acta  should 
be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  smaller  poniards  are 
generally  called " stilettos."     Muchingenuityandsldllbavebeen 


la,vished'  on  the  adtmunent  -  of  diggers,  and  in  rendering  the 
blades  more  capable  of  infficting  severe  wounds.  Daggers  also 
were  sometimes  made  to  poison  as  well  as  to  wound.  Oforiental 
daggers  may  be  mentioned  the  Malay  "crease  "or"  kris,''wJbiFh 
has  a  long  waxed  blade;  the  Gurkha  "  kukid,"  a  short  curved 
knife,  broadest  and  heaviest  towards  the  point;  and  the  Hindu 
"  khuttar,"  which  has  a  flat  triangular^haped  blade,  and  a  hitt 
of  H-sbape,  the  cross-bar  forming  the  grip  and  the  sides  the  guard, 
DAQHESTAN,  a  province  qf  Russia,  Transcaucasia,  occupying 
the  triangular  space  between  the  Andi  ridge,  the  south-east 
division  of  the  main  -Caucasus  range,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
has  the  province  of  Terek  on  the  N.W,,thegovernmaitof  Ttflia 
on  the  S.W.,  and  tha^  of  Baku  on  the  S.E.  With  the  excq>ti«o 
of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea-coast  and  a  small  district  in  the 
N,,  it  is  entirely  mountainous.  Area,  11,332  sq.  m.  The  snow-, 
clad  Andi  ridge,  belonging  to  the  system  of  transverse  upheaval) 
which  cross  the  Caucasus,  branches  ofi  th^  latter  at  fiorbalo' 
Peak  (10,175  ^^Oi  and  reaches  its  highest  altitudes  Ut  Tebulos-i 
mta  C14.77S  *t.)  and  Diklos-jnU  (i3r74o  ft.).  It  is  ondcded  on 
the  N.  by  a  lower  outer  ridge,  the  Karodogh,  through  which  tho 
riyers  cut  their  way.  This  ridge  is  thickly  clothed  with  fcnxsts,- 
chiefly  beech.  The  Boz-dagh  and  another  ridge  run  between 
the  four  Koisu  rivers,  the  h^-streams  of  the  Sulak,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian.  The  next  moat  important  stream,  out  of  the 
great  number  which  course  down  the  flanks  of  tiie  Caucasus  and' 
terminate  iu  the  Caspian,  is  the  Samur.  The  most  notable  fettute. 
oi  the  province  is,  however,  according  to  0.  W.  H.  Abich  (Svr  Is 
structure  «t  la  giotogiedu  Daghestan,  1863),  the  successive  folda 
of  Jurassic  limestones  and  slates,  all  neariy  pexoUel  to  the 
Caucasus,  which  form  lofty,  narrow  plateaus.  Many  of  the 
peaks  upoii  them  rise  higher  than  13,000  ft.,  and  the  passes  lie 
at  altitudes  of  ii,ooo  ft,  m  the  interior  and  9000  ft.  towards 
the  Caspian.  Towards  the  Caspian,  especially  between  PetrovA 
a,nd  the  ri-ver  Sulak,  the  Cretaceous  system  is,  well  represented, 
and  upon  its  rocks  rest  marts,  shales,  and  sandstones  of  the 
Eocene  period.  Tte  country  is  altogether  difficult  of  access, 
and  only  one  militaiy  route  leads  up  from  the  river  Tecek,  while 
every  one  of  the  eleven  passes  known  across  the  Caucasus  is  a 
mere  bridle-path.  The  climate  is  severe  on  the  plateaus,  hob 
towards  the  Caspian,  and.  dry  everywhere.  The  average  tem- 
perativ^  are-— year  31°,  January  36°,  July  73°  at  Temir^khan- 
shura  (45°  49'  N.;  alt.  1510  ft.).  The  onnuaJ  tainfaU  varies 
from  17  to  31  in.  The  population,  estimated  at  605,100  in  1906,; 
nufnbered  587.336  in  1897,  of  whom  only  5000  were  Aussians. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  mountaineers  known  as  Lesghlans  {i.e. 
158,550:  Avars,  131,375  Dargfais,  94.S06  Kurina),  a  race  dosely. 
akin  to  the  Circassiaos,  intermingled  bywords  the  Cation  Sea 
with  Tatars  and  Georgians.  There  are  also  sprinklings  of  Jews 
andPeasians.  Thehighlandsof  Dagestan  were  for  many  years 
the  stronghold  of  the  Circassians  in  their  straggle  against  Russia, 
especiiUly  under  the  lead^ship  of  Shamyl,  whose  lost  stand  was 
modeon  the  steep  mountain  fastness  of  Gunib,  74  m.  S.  of  Temir- 
kbanrshura,  in.iSsg.  The  difficulty  of  communication  between 
the  valleys  has  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a>  great  numbo'  of 
dialects.  Avarian  Is  a  sort  of  inter-tribal  tongue,  while  Lakh  or' 
Ka^-kumukh,  Kurin,  Darghi-kaitakh,  Andi,  and  Tabasaran  are 
some  of  the  more  important  dialects,  each  subdivided  into  sub-; 
dialects.  The  mountaineers  breed  some  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
cultivate  small  fields  on  the  mounUin-sfdes.  In  the  littoral 
districts  excellent  crops  of  cereals,  cottcm,  fruit,  wine  and  tobacco 
are  obtained  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  Silkworms  are  brtfd. 
The  mountaineers  excel  also  in  a  variety  of  petty  trades.  Sulphur, 
salt  and  copper  are  the  most  important  of  the  minerals.  A  rail- 
way Kne  to  connect  the  North  Caucasian  line  (Rostov  to  Petrovsk) ' 
with  the  Tmnscaucasian  line  (Batum  to  Baku)  has  been  buik 
along  the  Caspian  shore  from  Petrovsk,  through  the  "  gate  "  or 
pass  of  Derbent,  to  Baku.  The  province  is  di-vided  into  nine 
districts — Temir-khan-fihuro,  Avar,  Andi,  Gunib,  Dargo,  Kazi- 
kumukh,  Koitago -Tabasaran,  Kurin,  and  Samur.  Hie  only 
towns  are  Temir-khan-shura  Q>op.  9308  in  r897),  the  capiMl  irf 
the  government,  Derbent  (14,831)  and  Petrovsk  (9806),  the  last 
two  both  on  the  Caspian. 
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moMiu  UitteUuneen.  Erganzungsheft,  No.  85,  1887,  and,  with  E, 
KSnig,   "  Der  Nordfusa  des  D^heata.n,"  in  PeUrmanm   MituU., 


Ei^Siungsheft,  No.  TI7,  1895.   "  {P.  A.  K.;  j.  T.  Be.) 

MGO,  a  name  given  somewhat  contemptuously  to  Spanish, 
Portuguese  and  Italian  sailors,  as  "  Dutchman  "  is  similarly 
applied  to  Germans  and  Scandinavians  as  well  a^  to  natives  of 
Holland.  In  America  the  word  is  generally  confined  to  the 
poorer  dass  of  Itdian  immigtunts.  Jji  the  South  Wales  mining 
districts  the  casual  labourers,  who  are  only  engaged  when  work 
is  plentiful,  are  so  called.  The  word  is  apparently  a  corruption 
of  the  common  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Christian  name  "  Diego." 

DAQOBERT  I.  (d.  630),  king  of  the  Franks,  was  the  son  of 
Clotafre  II.  In  623  his  father  established  him  as  king  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Ardennes,  and  in  626  revived  for  him  the 
ancient  kmgdom  of  Austrasia,  mintu  Aquitaine  and  Provence. 
Afi  Dagobert  was  yet  but  a  child,  he  was  placed  under  the 
authority  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace.  Pippin,  and  Amulf, 
bishop  of  Metz.  At  the  death  of  Clotaire  II.  in  629,  Dagobert 
wished  to  re-establish  unity  in  the  Prankish  realm,  and  in  629 
and  630  made  expeditions  into  Neustriit  and  Burgundy,  where 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  recognition  of  his  authority.  In 
Aquit&ine  he  gave  his  brother  Charibert  the  administration  of 
the  counties  of  Toulouse,  Cahors,  Agen,  Fftrigueux,  and  Saintes; 
but  at'Charibert's  death  in  632  Dagobert  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
whole  of  the  Prankish  territories  south  of  the  Loire.  Dnder  him 
the  Merovingian  monarchy  attained  its  culminating  point.  He 
restored  to  the  royal  domain  the  lands  that  had  been  usurped  by 
the  great  nobles  ahd  by  the  church;  he  maintained  at  Paris  a 
luxurious,  though,  from  the  example  he  himself  set,  a  disorderly 
court;  he  was  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  delighted  in  the  exquisite 
craftsmanship  of  his  treasurer,  the  goldsmith  St  Eloi.  His 
authority  was  recognized  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
reahn.  The  duke  of  the  Basques  came  to  his  court  to  swear 
fidelity,  and  at  his  tiUa  at  CKchy  the  chief  of  the  Bretons  of 
Dotnnoni  promised  obedience.  He  intervtoed  in  the  aSairs  of 
the  ViitgoLbs  of  Spain  and  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  was  heard 
wiUi  deference.  Indeed,  as  a  Sovereign,  D^obert  was  reckoned 
superior  to  the  other  barbarian  kings.  He  entered  into  relations 
viththeeastemempfre,  and  Ewure  a  "perpetual  peace  "  with  the 
en^Mror  H«iadius;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  two  sovereigns 
took  commdn  measures  against  the  ^v  and  Bulgarian  tribes, 
wfajch  ravaged  in  turn  the  Byxantine  state  and  the  German 
tcnitoriee  subject  to  thti  Franksi^  Dagobert  protected  the 
church  and  placed  illustrious  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  bishoprics 
—Elm  (Eljgiui)  at  Noyon,  Ouen  (AudoenUi)  at  RoUen,  and 
Didier  (Destderius)  at  Cahore.  Hts  reign  Is  also  marked  by  the 
creation  of  numeioui  nMnastcries  and  by  renewed  missionary 
activity  in  Flanders  and  among'  the  Basques.  He  died  on  the 
igthofJ^'tu^'V^SQi'^idwas'buriedat'St  Denial  '  After  his  death 
the  Prankish  mohuchy  was  again  cUvided.'  In  634  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  the  Austrasians  a  special  king  in  'the  person  Of 
his  eldest  son  Sigebert,  and  at  the  birth  of  a-  second  son,  Ctovis; 
in  635,  the  Neustrians  had  Immediatdy  claimed  him  as  king. 
II1US  the  unification  of  the  realm,  which  Dagobert  had  re- 
'    established  with. so  much  pains,  was  annulled. 

See  the  Chroniam  of  Fredei»riiis;  "  Gesla  Dagoberti  I.  regii  Fran^. 
COT*""  "  in  Mon.  Germ,  hist.  Script,  rer.  Merpvint.  voL  ii-  ^ted  by 
B.  Krusch;  I.  H.  Albers,  Konig  Dagobert  in  Gesch.,  Legttide,  tfni 
Sage  (and  ed.,  Kaiserttautem,  18S4];  E.  Vacandard,  Vv  dt  Saint 
Omm,  hiqta  dt  Rotten  (Paris,  r90i);and  H.  E.  Bonnell,  DieAnf&ngt 
rf«  ftofding.  HowM  (BerUn,  1866).  (C.Pf.) 

DAGON,  a  god  of  the  Philistines:  who  had  tetnples  at  Ashdod 
(i  Sam.  v.  i),  and  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  31,  23);  tiie  former  was 
destroyed  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  the  Macc&bfce 
(i.Macc.  3..  34i  148  B.C.).  But  Degoa  was  more  than  a  mere 
loqaJ  deity;  tliere  was  a  place  called  Beth-Dagon  in  Judah 
(Josh.  zv.  41),  another  on  the  borders  of  Asfaer  {ib,  zix.  27),  and 
a  third  underlies  the  modem  B^  DejAn,  south-eafit  of  Nfiblus. 
Dagon  wa«  in  all  probability  an  old  Canaaoite  deity;  it  appears 
in  the  name  of  the  C&naanite  Dagantakala  as  early  as  the  15th 
century,  and  is  possibly  to  be  identjfied  with  the  Babylonian  god 
Dagan.  Uttle  is  knowa-of  bis  cult  (Judg.  rvi.  (3  seq.),  although 
as  the  male  counterpart  of  Ashtoreth  (see  A^iarte)  his  worship 


would  scarcely  difhf  &om  that  of  the  Baalim  tsee  Baal).  Hm 
nameDfigOn  seema  to  dome  from  fftig  "  fish,"  and  ttiat  his  idol 
was  half-man  half-fish  it  possible  from  the  ichthyomorphic 
r^tresentations  found  i^n  coins  of  Ascalon  and  Arvad,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Bcrossus  speaks  of  an  Assyrian  mertnan-god. 

The  truemeaningof  the  name  isdoubtful.  IniSain,  v.  4,Tbewu« 
and  Wellhausen,  followed  by  Robertson  Smith  and  othera,  read 
"only  his  Gsh-part  (d&gd)  was  left  to  him  ";  against  this,  see  the 
comm.  of  H.  P.  Smith  and  Budde.  The  identification  of  D^on 
with  the  Babylonian  Dagan  is  doubted  by  G.  F.  Moore  (Eaeyc.  BH>., 
col.  985),  and  that  of  the  latter  with  Odacon  and  £a.OannM  b 
questionable.  Philo  Byblius  (Milller,  Fr.  Hist.  Grate,  iii.  567  seq.) 
makes  Dagon  the  inventor  of  corn  and  the  plough,  whence  he  was 
called  ZAi  'Ap^pan.  This  points  to  a  natural  though  possibly  late 
etymology  from  the  Hebrew  and  PhccniciaB  dagan  "00m."  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  at  least  in  later  times,  Dagon  had  in  p^cc  of,  or 
in  addition  to,  his  dd  character,  that  of  the  god  ^ha  presided  over 
agriculture;  for  in  the  last  days  of  paganism,  as  we  leam  from 
Marcus  Diaconus  In  the  Life  of  Porphyry  of  Coxa  (J  ig),  the  great 
god  of  Gaza,  now  known  as  Mama  (our  Lord),  wal  r^arded  as  the 
god  of  rains  and  invoked  against  (amine.  That  Ihfarna  was  lineally 
descended  from  Dacoo  is  probable  in  every  way,  and  it  i«  tlierefore 
interesting  to  note  that  he  gave  oracles,  that  he  had  a  circular  temple, 
where  he  was  sometimes  worshipped  by  human  sacrifices,  that  there 
were  wells  in  the  sacred  circuit,  and  that  there  was  also  a  place 
of  adtMation  to  him  situated,  aa  was  usual,  outside  the  town. 
Certain  "  marmora  "  in  the  temple,  which  might  not  be  approached. 
especially  by  women,  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  threshold 
wnich  the  priests  of  DagOn  would  not  touch  with  their  feet  (i  Sam. 
V.  5,  Zeph.  i.  9).  See  further,  the  comm.  on  the  Old  Testament 
passages,  Moore  0«c.  ctA).,  and  Lagrange,  Rtiig.  simit.  p.  131  seq. 

DAQUBBRE,  LOUIS  JACQpBS  HAMDfi  (1789-1851),  French 
painter  and  phy^dst,  invoitor  of  the  daguerreotype,  was  bom  at 
Connoilles,  ia  the  department  of  Seine-H-Oise,  and  died  on  the 
I2th  of  July  i8sr  M  Petit-Btie-sur-Mame,  near  Paris.  He  was 
at  first  occupied  as  an  inland  revenue  officer,  but  soon  took  to 
scene-painting  for  the  opera.  He  assisted  Pierre  Provost  (1764- 
ifi!3)  in  the  execution  of  panoiwnic  views  cf  Rome,  NapiM, 
London,  Jerusalem,  and  Athens,  and  subaoquant^  (July  11, 
1812),  in.  conjunction  with  Boutoa,  be  iqiened  at  Paris  the 
Diorama  {Ms,  double;  6paiM,rneyi),  an  exhilntioQ  of  pictorial 
views,  the  efEect  of  which  was  heightened  by  changes  in  the  light 
thrown  upon  them.  An  establishment  similar  to  that  at  Pans 
was  opej^ed  by  Dagittrre  in  Kegent^  Park,  London.  Cte  the  3rd 
of  March  1839  the  DionjBA,' together  with  the  work  on  which 
Daguerre  was  then  eng^ed,  was  destroyed  by  fire^  This  revene 
of  fortune  was  soon,  however,  nure  than  compeasatod  for  by 
the  distinction  he  achieved  as  the  inveojCor  of  Uie  daguerreotype 
photographic  process.  J.  Nic^phore  Niepce,  whosince  r8i4 
had  been  seekmg  a  mgans  of  obtaining  pemunent  [»ctures  l^ 
traction  of  sunlight,  learned  in  L826  that  Daguerre  was  similatly 
occupied.  In  1819  he  communicated  to  Daguerre  particulaes  of 
his  method  of  fixing  the  images  produced  in  tlie  camera  ludda  by 
meJdng  use  of  metallic  plates  coated  with  a  composition  of 
asphalt  and  oil  of  lavender;  this,  where  acted  on  by  theJight, 
remain^  undiasc^ved  when  the  plate  was  plunged  intio  a  mixture 
of  petroleum  and  oil  of  lavender;  and  the  deyelopment  of  the 
image  was  effected  by  the  action  of  acids  and  other  chemical 
reagents  on  the  exposed  surface  of  the  plate.  The  two  investi- 
gators laboured  together  in  the  production  of  their  "  heliogra[^G 
pictures  "  from  1829  until  thedi»th  of  Niepce  in  1833.  Daguerre, 
continuing  his  experiments,  discovered  eventually  the  ptoeea 
connected  with  his'  name.-  This,  as  he  described  it,  consists  of 
five  operations ^— the  polishing  of  the  silver  plate;  the  cMting  of 
the  plate  with  iodide  of  silver  by;  submitdng  it  for  about  20 
minutes  to  the  action  of  iodine  vapour;  the  projection  of  the 
image  of  the  object  upon  the  golden-coloured  iodized  Bunfaee; 
the  development  of  the  latent  image  by  n»ans  of  the  vapour  of 
merouy;  and,  lastly,  the  fixing  Oil  the  picture  by  immersing 
the  pl^e  in  a  solution  of  sodium  "  hyposulphite "  (sodium 
thiosulphate),  On  the  9th  of  January  1839,  at  a  meeting  of  tin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Arago  dwelt  on  the  impoitaboe  of  the 
discovery  of  the  daguerreotype;  and,  in  oonsequenco  <rf  the 
representations  made  by  him  and  Gay  Lussac  to  the  French 
government,  Dt.guerre  was  on  the  xsth  oi  June  appointed  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  On  the  same  day  a  bill  waa 
presented'  to  tlie  chambers,  acoofding  to  thti  provisions  o£  whidi 
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Daguerre.and  tfcelwiricf  Miepoe  -wete  to  receive  annuities  of 
dooo  and  4000  irancB- respectively,  oa  the  cmtdition  that  thetr 
process  should  be  made  known  to  the  Academy.  '  The  bill  having 
bees  ap^Koved  at  the  meetings  of  the  two>chamberB  on  the  9th 
of  July  aid  on  the  and  of  lAu^iut,  Daguerre's  process,  together 
with  his  'System  of  transparent  and  opaque  painting,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  government,  and  soon  became  genenUy  known 
,(Bee  Pbotogkaphy). 

Daguerre's  Historiqut  el  descripiion  des  procidts  du  dapterriotype 
el  du  diorama  (Paris,  1839)  Ki^ed  through  several  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  English.  Besides  this  he  wrote  an  octavo  work, 
entitled  Noacean  moyett  de  pripareT  la  couche  leniible  des  plaques 
dt^uUfs  A  receaoir  les  images  pholograpkiques  (Paris,  1844). 

DAGUPAX,  a  town  and  the  most  important  commercial  centre 
of  the  province  of  Pangssin&n,  Luaon,  Philippine  Islands,  oq  a 
branch  of  the  Agno  nven  near  its.  entranice  into  the  Culf  of 
Lingayen,  130m.  by  rail  N.N. W.  of  Manila.  Pop.  (1903),  30,357. 
It  is  served  by  the  Manila  &  Dagupan  railway.  Dagupan  has  a 
healthy  climate.  It  is  the  chtei  point  of  exportation  for  a  vary 
rich  province,  whiich  produces  sugar,  indigo,  Indian  coin,  copra, 
and  especially  rice.  There  are  several  rice  mills  here.  Salt  is  an 
important  export,  being  muiufactuied  in  salt  water  swamps  and 
marshes  throughout  the  province  of  Pangasm^  (whose  name, 
from  asin,  "  salt,"  means  "  the  place  where  salt  is  produced  '■). 
jn  these  marshes  grows  the  njpn  palm,,  frpm  which  a  liquor  is 
distUladr-there  aie  a  number  of  small  distiUeries  here.  Dagupan 
has  a  snull  diipyard  ia  which  sailing  vessels  and  steam  laimches 
are  constructed-     The  principal  language  is  Pangasin&n. 

DAHABBAH  (also  spelt  dahabiya,  dahablyeh,  dahabeeyah, 
&c.),  an  Arabic  word  (variously  derived  from  daMab,  gold,  and 
daktib,  one  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  to  go)  fttra  native  passenger 
boat  used  on  the  Nile.  The  ty[ttcal  form  is  that  of  a  barge-hke 
house-boat  providied  withsaib,  resembling  the  painted  galleys 
represented  on  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs.  Similar  state  barges 
were  used  by  the  Mabommtdan  rulers  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  ■ 
drcutnstance  that  these  vessels  were  ornamented  with  gilding  is 
attributed  the  usual  derivation  of  the  namefromgold.  Before 
(be  intro(luction  ql  steamers  dfthabeahs  were  generally  used  by 
travsllers  ascending  the  Nile,  and  they  are  still  the  favourite 
means  of  travelling  for  the  lebured  and  wealthy  classes.  The 
modem  dahabeah  is  often  >  made  of  iron,  draws  about  a  ft.  of 
jwater,  and  is  provided  with  one  v^y  large  and  one  small  sail. 
According  to  size  it  provides  accMnrnodatiou  for  from  twoto  a 
dozen  passengers.  Steam  dahabeah6;are  also  built  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  tourists.  < 

DAHL,  HANS  (1849-  )i  Nqrwegian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Hardanger.  Aftqr  being  in  the  Swedish  army  he  studied  art  at 
Karlsruhe  and  at  DUsseldorf,  being  a.  notable  painter  of  landscape 
and  genre.  His  work  has  considerable  humour,  but  his  colouring 
is  hard  and  rather  crude.  In  1889  he  settled  in  Berlin.  His 
pictures  itre  very  popular  in  Norway. 

DAHL.  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  (1778-1857).  Norwegian  lands- 
cape painter,  was  bom  in  Bergen.  He  formed  his  style  without 
much  tuition,  remaining  at  Bergen  till  he  was  twenty-four, 
when  he  left  for  the  better  $eld  of  Copenhagen,  and  ultimately 
settled  in  Dresden  in  rSi8.  He  is.usually  included  in  the  German 
school,  although  he  was  thus  close  on  forty  years  of  age  when  he 
finally  took  up  his  abode  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  quickly 
received  into  the  Academy  and  became  professor.  German 
landscape-painting  was  not  greatly  advanc^  at  that  time,  and 
Dahl  contributed  to  improve  iL  He  continued  to  reside  in 
Dresden,  though  he  travelled  into  Tirol  and  in  Italy,  painting 
many  pictures,  one  of  his  beet  being  that  of  the  "  Outbreak  of 
Vesuvius,  1830."  He  was  fond  of  extraordinary  effects,  as  seen 
in  his  "  Winter  at  Munich,"  ^nd  his  "  Dresden  by  Moonlight;" 
also  the  "  Haven  of  Copenhs^en,"  and  the  "  Schloss  of  Fried- 
richsburg,"  under  the  same  condition..  At  Dresden  may  be  seen 
many  of  his  works,  notably  a  Urge  picture  called  "  Norway," 
and  a  "  Storm  at  Sea."  He  was  received  into  several  acadenuc 
bodies,  and  had  the  orders  of  Wasa  and  St  CUaf  sent  him  by  the 
king  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
.  DAHL,  MICHAEL  (r6s6-i743).  Swedish  portrait  painter,  was 
bpra  at  St9ckholin.     He  received  his  first  professional  pducatipn 
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ftmn  Ernst  Klocke;  who  had  a  respectable  position  in  that 
northern  town,  which,  however,  Dahl  left  in  his  twenty-second 
year.  His  first  destination  was  England,  where  he  did  not  long 
remain,  but  crossed  over  to  Par^,  and  made  his  way  .at  last  to 
Rome,  there  taking  up  his  abode  for  a  considerable  time,  painting 
the  portrait  at  Queen  Christina  and  other  celebrities.  -  In  16S8 
he  returned  to  England,  and  became  for  seme  years  a  dadgeroUs 
rival  to  KneUer.  He  died  in  Loudon.  His  portraits  stitt  exist 
in  many  hbuses,  bnt  his  name  is  not  always  preserved  wfth  them. 
Nagier  (KiUutler-Ltxicon)  says  those  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
Pctworth  contest  the  ^m  Trith  those  of  the  better  known  and 
vastly  more  employed  painter. 

DAHL  (or  DALE),  VLAIHHIH  IVANOVIGH  (tSoa-rS?^), 
Russian  author  and  philologist,  was  bom  wE  Scandinavian  parent- 
age in  r8o2,  and  received  Us  education  at  the  naval  cadets'  in- 
stitMionat  St  Petersburg.  He  jdined  theBlack  Sea  fleet  in  1819; 
but  at  a  later  date  he  entered  the  military  service,  and  was  thus 
engaged  in  the  Polish  campaign  of  1S31,  and  in  the  expedition 
against  Khica.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  medical  pobt 
in  one  of  the  government  hospitals  at  St  Pettrbburg,  and  was 
ultimately  transferred  Co  a  situation  in  the  civil'  service.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Moscow,  and  he  died  there  on 
November  3  (October  za),  1873.  Under  the  name  of  Kossack 
Lugansky  be  obtained  considerable  fame  by  his  stories  of  Rus^n 
life; — The  Dream  and  the  Waking,  A  Story  of  Misery,  Happiness, 
and  Truth,  The  Door-Keeper  (Dvemik),  Tfui  Oncer's  VaUt 
(DenriicUk).  His  greatest  work,  however,  was  a  Dictionary  pf 
the  Lhiitt  Suasian  Tongue  (Tolkovyi  Slovar  Zhivogo  Velikorus- 
sk^^  Yasika),  which  appearedin  four  volumes  IWtween 'iSdr 
and  1866,  and  is  of  the  most  essential  service  to  the  student  of 
the  popular  literature  and  folk-lore  of  Russia.  It  Was  based  on 
the  results  of  his  own  investigations  ttn-oA^odt'' die  vatibus 
provinces  of  Russia.-'investigations  %fhtch'had  fuiTii^ed  him 
with  no  fewer  than  4000  pcpular  tales  and  upwards  of  30,000 
proverbs.  Among  his  other  publications  may  be  mentioned 
Bemerktmgen  sh  ZtmnUrmann's  Entwurf  des  Kriegslheaten 
Russlands  gegen  Khiwa,  pnblished  in  German  at  Orenburg,  and  a 
Handbook  of  Botany  (Moscow^  1849). 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  St  Petersburg  ia 
8  Yolumes,  j86o-iS6i. 

DAHLBERG  (DAaiSExQB),  BHIK  J0HAN8BK,  COUHT  (r6i^ 
1703)1  Swedish  soldier  and  engineer^  was  born  at  Stockholm. 
His  early  studiestook  the  direction  of  the  sdence  of  frarification, 
and  as  an  engineer  ofiicer  he  saw  service  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  Poland.  As  adjutant-general  ahd 
eugimeer  adviser  to  Charles  X.  (Gustavos),  he  had  a  great  share 
in  the  famous  crossing  of  the  frozen  Belts,  and  at  Ihe  sieges  of 
Copenhagen  and  Kronborg  he  directed  the  engineer^.  In  spite 
of  these  distinguished  services, .  Dahlberg  remained  an  obscure 
lieutenant-colonel  for  many  years;  His  patriotisin,  however, 
proved  superior  to  tbe^  tempting  offers  Charles  II.  of  England 
made  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  British  service,  though,  in  that 
age  of  professional  soldiering,  there  was  nothing  in  the  oSer  tbat 
a  man  of  honour  could  not  accept.  At  last  his  talents  were 
recognized,  and  in  1676  lie  became  direcCor-geneial  of  fortifica'- 
tions. .  In  the  wars  of  the  sexttwenty-five  years  Dahlberg  again 
rendered  distinguisbed  service,  alike  in  attack  (as  at  Helsingbeig 
in  1677,  and  DtlnamUnde  in  1700)  and  defence  (as  in  the  two 
sieges  of  Riga  in'  1 700) :  and  his  work  in  repairing  the  fortresses 
of  his  own  country,  not  less  important]  earned  for  him  the  dtle 
of  the  "  Vauban  of  Sweden."  He  waa  also  the  founder  -of  the 
Swedish  engineer  coips.  Heredred  as  field-marshal  in  1701,  and 
died  the  following  year. 

Erik  Dahlberg  was  responsible  for  the  fine  ct^ection  of 
drawings  called  Suecia  aniiqua  U  hodiema  (Stockholm,  i6to> 
1716;  and  edition,  1856;  jrd  edition,  i864-r865),  and  aasisted 
Pufeudorf  in  bis  Histoire  de  Charles  JC  Guslave.  He  wrote.ia 
mNooii oi bisUie  itQ.bt't»undia Svemka  Biblietek,  i757)aindaa 
account  of  the  campaigns  of  Charles  X.  (ed.  Lundblad,  Stockhotm, 
1833). 

DAHLflBEH.  JOHN  ADOLF  (1809-1870).  admin^  in  the  U.S: 
navy,  was  the  son  of  the  Swedish  consul  at  Fhil^letphia,  Pen 
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vaniB,  and  vns  bom  in  that  nty  on  the  13th  of  November  1809. 
He  entered  the  United  States  navy  in  1826,  and  saw  aome  service 
in  the  Civil  War  in  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadiOD.  But  he  was  chiefly  notable  as  a  scientific  officer. 
Hia  knowledge  of  mathematics  caused  him  to  be  employed  on 
the  coast  survey  in  1834.  In  1847  his  eyesight  threatened  to 
fail,  he  retired  in  1838-1841,  and  1847  he  was  transferred 
to  the  ordnance  dqurtment.  In  this  post  he  ^plied  himself 
to  the  improvement  of  the  guns  of  the  U.S.  navy.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  smooth  bore  gun  which  bore  his  name,  but  was 
from  its  shape  familiarly  known  as  "  the  soda  water  bottle." 
It  was  used  in  the  Civil  War,  and  for  several  years  afterwards  in 
the  United  States  navy.  Dahlgren's  guns  were  first  mounted 
in  a  vessel  named  the  "  Experiment,"  which  cruised  under  hb 
command  from  1857  till  1859,  They  were  "  the  first  practical 
^plication  of  results  obtained  by  eicperimentai  determinations 
of  pressure  at  different  paints  along  the  bore,  by  Colonel  fiom- 
ford's  tests — that  is  by  boring  boles  in  the  walls  of  the  gun, 
through  which  the  pressure  acts  upon  other  bodies,  such  as 
pistol  balls,  pistons,  &c."  (Cf.  article  by  J.  M.  Brooke  in 
Hamersley's  Natal  Eticydopaedia.)  Whein  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  in  the  Washington  navy  yard, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  three  officers  who  did  not  resign  from 
confederate  Sympathies.  His  rank  at  the  time  was  commander, 
and  the  command  could  only  by  held  by  a  captain.  President 
Lincoln  insisted  on  retaining  Commander  Dahlgren,  and  he  was 
qualified  to  ke«p  the  post  by  special  act  of  Congress.  He  became 
post-captain  in  rSfrs  and  rear-admiral  in  1863.  He  commanded 
the  Washingt^in  navy  yard  when  he  died  on  the  I3tb  of  July  r87a. 

A  memoir  of  Adminl  Dahlgren  b^  his  widow  was  published  at 
Boeton  in  18S3.  (D.  H.) 

DAHLOREN,  KARL  FRRORIK  (1791-1844),  Swedish  poet, 
was  bom  at  Stensbntk  in  Osterg&tland  on  the  30th  of  June  1791. 
At  a  time  when  literary  partisanship  ran  high  in  Sweden,  and  the 
writers  divided  themselves  into  "  Goths  "  and  "  Phosphorists," 
Dahlgrnt  made  himself  indispensable  to  the  PhosphoiistB  by  his 
poilemical  activity.  In  the  mock-heroic  poem  of  Markalk 
iSmnlOsa  ndtler  (Markall's  Sleepless  Nights),  in  which  the  Phos- 
phoriats  ridiculed  the  academician  Per  Adam  Wallmark  and 
others,  Dahlgren,  who  was  a  genuine  humorist,  took  a  prominent 
part.  In  tSas  he  published  Babds  Tom  (The  Tower  of  Babel),  a 
satire,  and  a  comedy,  Argus  w  Olympen;  and  in  1818  two 
volumes  of  poems.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  an  ecclesiaatical 
post  in  Stockholm,  which  he  held  tmtil  his  death.  In  a  series  of 
odes  and  dithyrandiic  pieces,  entitled  MoUbergs  Episllar  (1819, 
1830),  be  strove  to  emulate  the  wonderful  lyric  genius  of  K.  M. 
Bellman,  of  whom  he  was  a  student  and  follower.  From  1835  to 
1837  he  edited  a  critical  joum^  entitled  Komtten  (The  Comet), 
and  in  company  with  Almqvist  he  founded  the  Manhemi- 
Jdrbund,  a  short-lived  sodeb'  of  agricultural  socialists.  In  1834 
he  collected  his  poems  in  one  volume;  and  in  1837  appeared  bis 
last  book,  Angb&lsS&nger  (Steamboat  Songs).  On  the  rst  of 
May  1844  he  died  at  Stockholm.  Dahlgren  is  one  of  the  best 
humorous  writers  that  Sweden  has  produced;  but  he  was  perhaps 
at  his  best  in  realistic  and  idyllic  desciqition.  His  little  poem  of 
Zephyr  and  Ike  Girl,  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  selection  from 
Swedish  poetry,  is  a  good  esample  of  his  sensuous  and  ornamented 
style. 

Hi*  works  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  by  A.  J. 
Arwidsaon  (5  vols.,  Stockholm,  1S47-1853). 

DAHLIA,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Compositae,  so  called  after  Dr  Dahl,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus.  The 
genus  contains  about  nine  species  indigenous  in  the  high  sandy 
plains  of  Mesico.  The  dahlia  was  first  introduced  into  Britain 
from  Spain  in  1789  by  the  marchioness  of  Bute.  The  species  was 
probably  D.  variabilis,  whence  by  far  the  majority  of  the  forms 
DOW  common  have  originated.  The  flowers,  at  the  time  of  the 
ficst  introduction  of  the  plant,  were  single,  with  a  yellow  disk 
and  dull  scarlet  rays;  under  cultivation  since  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  in  France  and  England,  flowers  of  numerous 
brilliant  hueshave  been  produced.  The  flower  has  been  modified 
also  from  a  flat  to  a  globular  shape,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 


florets  has  been  rendered  quite  distinct  in  the  nuninctllus  and 
anemone-like  kinds.  The  ordinary  natoral  height  of  the  dahlia 
b  about  7  01  8  ft.,  but  one  of  the  dwarf  races  grows  to  only  18  in. 
With  changes  in  the  flower,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  seed 
have  been  brought  about  by  cultivation;  varieties  of  the  plant 
have  been  produced  which  require  more  moisture  than  others; 
and  the  period  of  flowering  has  been  made  considerably  earlier. 
In  i8o3  dahlias  were  described  as  flowering  from  September  to 
November,  but  some  of  the  dwarf  varieties  at  present  grown  are 
in  full  blossom  in  the  middle  of  June. 

The  large  number  of  varieties  may  be  classed  as  under  the 
following  heads:  (i)  SingU  daUias.  These  have  been  derived 
from  D.  coctMua;  they  have  a  disk  of  tubular  florets  surrounded 
by  the  large  showy  ray  florets,  (i)  Show  dahlias,  luge  and  double 
with  flowers  self-coloured  ot  pale-coloured  and  edged  or  tipped 
with  a  darker  colour.  (3)  Fancy  dahlias,  resembling  the  show 
but  having  the  florets  striped  or  tipped  with  a  second  tint.  (4) 
Batiquet  or  Pompon  dahlias,  with  much  smaller  double  Sowers 
of  various  colours.  (5)  Cadus  dahlias,  Aen-veAfroTa  D.  /warm',  a 
form  which  has  given  rise  to  a  beautiful  race  with  pointed  starry 
flowers.  (6)  Pawny-fiaaiavd  dahliat,  a  new  but  not  pret^  race, 
with  large  dk>ppy  beads,  broad  florets  and  several  disk  florets  in 
centre. 

New  varieties  are  procured  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  In 
pots  or  pans  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  or 
propagating  pit,  the  young  i^nts  being  pricked  off  into  pots  or 
boxes,  and  gnulually  hardened  off  for  planting  out  in  June;  th6y 
will  flower  the  same  season  if  the  summer  is  a  genial  one.  The 
older  varieties  are  pn^jagated  by  dividing  the  targe  tuberous 
roots,  in  doing  which  care  must  be  taken  to  leave  an  eye  to  each 
portion  of  tuber,  otherwise  It  will  not  'grow.  Rare  varieties  are 
sometimes  grafted  on  the  roots  of  others.  The  best  and  most 
general  mode  of  propi^gation  is  by  cuttings,  to  obtain  which,  the 
old  tubers  are  placed  in  heat  In  February,  and  as  the  young 
shoots,  which  rise  freely  from  them,  attain  the  height  of  3  in., 
they  are  taken  oS  with  a  heel,  and  planted  singly  in  small  pots 
filled  with  finesandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  heat.  They 
root  speedily,  and  are  then  transferred  to  larger  pots  in  light  rich 
soil,  and  their  growth  encouraged  until  the  planting-out  season 
arrives,  about  the  middle  of  June  north  of  the  Thames. 

Dahlias  succeed  best  in  an  open  situation,  and  in  rich  deep 
loam,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  garden  soil  in  which  they  will  not 
thrive,  if  it  is  manured.  For  the  production  of  fine  show  flowers 
the  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched,  and  well  manured  annually. 
The  branches  aa  well  as  the  blossoms  require  a  considerable  but 
judicious  amount  of  thinning;  they  also  need  shading  in  some 
cases.  The  plants  should  he  protected  from  cold  winds,  and 
when  watered  the  whole  of  the  foliage  should  be  wetted.  Ihey 
may  stand  singly  like  conunon  border  flowers,  but  have  the  most 
imposing  appearance  when  seen  In  masses  arranged  according  to 
their  height.  Florists  usually  devote  a  plot  of  ground  to  them, 
and  plant  them  in  lines  5  to  10  ft.  apart.  This  is  done  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  sheltering  them  if  necessary  from  late  frosts 
by  inverted  pots  or  in  some  othe/  convenient  way.  Old  roots 
often  throw  up  a  multitude  of  stems,  which  render  thinning 
necessary.  As  the  plants  increase  in  height,  they  are  Aimished 
with  strong  stakes,  to  secure  them  from  high  winds.  Dahlias 
flower  on  till  they  are  interrupted  byfroat  in  autumn.  Theroots 
are  then  taken  up,  dried,  and  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  some  other 
place  where  they  may  be  secure  from  frost  and  moisture.  Ear- 
wigs are  very  destructive,  eating  out  the  young  buds  and  florets. 
Small  flowCT-pots  half  filled  with  dry  moss  and  inverted  on  stakes 
placed  among  the  branches,  form  a  useful  trap. 

DAHLHAHN,  FRIBDRICH  CHRISTOPH  (1785-1860),  German 
historian  and  politician,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  May  1785; 
he  came  of  an  old  Hanseatic  family  of  Wismar,  which  then 
belonged  to  Sweden.  His  father,  who  was  the  burgomaster  of 
the  town,  intended  him  to  study  theology,  but  his  bent  was 
towards  classical  philology,  and  this  he  studied  from  1803  to 
1806  at  the  universities  of  Copenhagen  and  Halle,  and  again  at 
Copenhagen.  After  finishing  his  studies,  he  translated  some  of 
the  Greek  tragic  poets,  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.     But  he 
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was  also  interested  in  modem  literature  and  philosophy;  and 
the  troubles  of  the  times,  of  vhich  he  had  peison&l  experience, 
aroused  in  him,  as  in  so  many  of  his  contonporaries,  a.  strong 
feeling  of  Gennao  patriotism,  though  throughout  his  life  be  was 
always  proud  of  his  connexion  with  Scandinavia,  and  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  his  particular  hero.  In  1809,  on  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Austria,  Dahlmann,  tt^ther  with  the  poet 
Heinrich  von  £leist,  whom  he  had  met  in  Dresden,  went  to 
Bohemia,  and  was  afterwards  with  the  Imperial  army,  up  till 
the  battle  of  Aspem,  with  the  somewhat  vague  object  of  trying 
to  convert  the  Austrian  war  into  a  German  one.  This  hope  was 
shattered  by  the  defeat  of  Wagram.  He  now  decided  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  Deomartc,  where  he  bad  influential  relations.  After 
taking  his  doctor's  degree  at  Wittenberg  (1810)  he  qualified  at 
Copenhagen  in  1811,  with  an  essay  on  the  origins  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  as  a  lecturer  on  ancient  literature  and  history,  on  whicb 
he  delivered  lectures  in  Latin.  His  influential  friends  soon 
brought  him  further  advancement.  As  early  as  rSra  he  was 
summoned  to  Kiel,  as  successor  to  the  historian  Dietrich  Her- 
mann Hegewisch  (1746-1812).  This  appointment  was  in  two 
respects  a  decisive  moment  in  his  career;  on  the  one  hand  it 
made  him  give  his  whole  attentim  to  a  subject  for  which  be 
was  admimbly  suited,  but  to  which  he  had  so  far  given  only  a 
secondary  interest;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  threw  him  into 
politics. 

In  1815  be  Abtainedi  inaddidon  to  hfs  professorate,  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  perpetual  depuUtion  of  the  estates  of 
Schieswig'Holstem.  In  this  capacity  he  began,  by  means  of 
memoirs  <a  of  articles  in  tfae  KieUr  BlOUer,  which  he  founded 
himself,  to  appear  as  an  able  and  sealous  chbjnpion  of  the 
half-£argotten  rights  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  as  against  Denmark, 
and  of  their  close  connexion  with  Germany.  It  was  he  upon 
whom  the  Danes  afterwards  threw  the  blame  of  having  invented 
the  Schteswig-Holstein  question;  certainly  bis  actrvites  form 
an  important  Unk  in  the  chain  of  events  whidi  eventually  led 
to  the  solution  ot  1864.  So  far  as  this  interest  aSected  himself, 
the  chief  profit  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  deepened  his  conception 
of  the  state,  and  directed  it  to  more  practical  ends.  Whereas 
at  that  time  mere  speculation  dominated  both  the  French 
Liberalism  of  the  school  of  Rotteck,  and  Karl  Ludwig  von 
Haller's  Romanticist  doctrine  of  the  Christian  state,  Dahl- 
maim  took  as  his  premisses  the  circumstances  as  he  found  them, 
and  evolved  the  new  out  of  the  old  by  a  quiet  process  of  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  in  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the  Danish 
crown  his  upright  point  of  view  and  his  German  patriotism  were 
further  confirmed.  After  his  transference  to  Giittingen  in  igag 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  working  in  the  same  spirit.  As 
confidant  of  the  duke  of  Cambridge,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a 
share  in  framing  the  Hanoverian  constitution  of  r833,  which 
remodelled  the  old  aristocratic  government  in  a  direction  which 
had  became  inevitable  since  the  July  revolution  in  Paris;  and 
when  in  1837  the  new  king  Ernest  Augustus  declared  the  con- 
stitution invalid,  it  was  Dahlmann  who  inspired  the  famous 
protest  of  the  seven  professors  of  GSttingen.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  position  and  banished,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  German  national  feeliilg  received  a  mighty  impulse 
from  his  courageous  action,  while  public  subscriptions  prevented 
him  from  material  cares. 

After  he  had  lived  for  several  years  in  Leipzig  and  Jena,  King 
Frederick  William  IV.  appointed  him  in  October  184.2  to  a 
professorship  at  Bonn.  The  years  that  followed  were  those  of 
his  highest  celebrity.  His  PoliHi  (1835)  had  abeady  made  him 
a  great  name  as  a  writer;  he  now  published  his  DUnische 
GeickkkU  (1840-1843),  a  historical  Work  of  the  first  rank;  and 
this  was  soon  followed  by  histories  of  the  English  and  French 
rev<dutlons,  which,  though  of  less  scientific  value,  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  upon  pubUc  opinion  by  their  open  advocacy 
of  the  system  of  constitutional  monarchy.  As  a  teacher  too  he 
was  much  beloved.  Though  no  orator,  and  in  spite  ot  a  person- 
ality not  particularly  amiable  or  winning,  he  produced  a  profound 
impression  upon  young  men  by  the  pregnancy  of  his  erprcssion, 
a  consistent  lo{^cal  method  of  thought  based  on  Kant  and  by 
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the  manliness  of  his  character.  When  thb  revolution  of  184S 
broke  out,  the  "  father  of  German  nationality,"  as  the  pro- 
visional government  at  Milan  called  him,  found  himself  the  centre 
of  universal  interest.  Both  Mecklenburg  and  Ptnasta  offered 
him  in  vain  the  post  of  envoy  to  the  diet  of  the  confederation. 
Naturally,  too,  be  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  at 
Frankfort,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  constitndonal  com- 
mittees appointed  first  by  the  diet,  then  by  the  parliament.  His 
object  was  to  make  Germany  as  far  as  possible  a  united  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  witb  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  Austria,  or 
at  least,  of  its  non-German  parts.  Prussia  was  to  provide  the 
empeFM,  but  at  the  same  time— and  in  this  lay  the  doctrinaire 
weakness  of  the  system — was  to  give  up  its  separate  existence, 
consecrated  by  history,  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  states. 
When,  therefore,  Frederick  William  IV.,  without  showing  any 
anxiety  to  bind  himself  by  the  conditions  laid  down  at  Frankfort, 
concluded  with  Denma^  the  seven  months'  truce  of  MalmS 
(36th  August  1848),  Dahlmann  proposed  that  the  national 
parliament  should  refuse  to  recognize  the  truce,  witb  Uie  express 
intention  of  clearing  up  once  for  all  the  relations  of  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  motion  was  passed  by  a 
small  majority  (September  5th);  but  the  members  of  Dahl- 
mann's  party  were  just  those  who  voted  against  it,  and  it  was 
they  who  on  the  17th  of  September  reversed  the  previous  vote 
and  passed  a  resolution  accepting  the  trace,  after  Dahlmann  had 
failed  to  form  a  ministry  on  the  basis  of  the  resolution  erf  the  jth, 
owing  to  his  objection  to  the  Radicali.  Dahlmann  afterwards 
described  this  as  the  decisive  turning-point  in  the  fate  of  the 
parliament.  He  did  not,  however,  at  once  give  up  alt  hope. 
Though  he  took  but  little  active  part  in  parliamentary  debates, 
he  was  very  active  on  commissions  and  in  party  conferences, 
and  it  was  largely  owing  to  him  that  a  German  constitution  was 
at  last  evolved,  and  that  Frederick  William  IV.  was  elected 
hereditary  emperor  (a8th  of  Mardi  1849).  He  was  acoordingly 
one  of  the  deputation  which  offered  the  crown  to  the  king  in 
Berlin.  The  king's  refusal  was  less  of  a  surprise  tO  him  than  to 
most  of  his  colleagues.  He  counted  on  being  able  to  compel 
recognition  of  the  constitution  by  the  moral  pressure  of  the 
consent  of'  the  peoiJe.  It  was  only  when  the  attitude  of  the 
Radicals  made  it  dear  to  him  that  this  course  would  lead  to  a 
revolution,  that  he  decided,  after  a  long  struggle,  to  retire  from 
the  national  parliament  (21st  May).  He  was  still,  however,  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  well-known  conference  of  the 
imperial  party  at  Gotha,  the  proceedings  of  whicb  were  not, 
however,  sadsfactory  to  him;  and  he  took  part  in  the  sessions 
of  the  first  Prussian  chamber  (i84c/-r85o)  and  of  the  parliament 
of  Erfurt  (1S50).  But  finally,  convinced  that  for  the  moment 
all  efforts  towards  the  unity  of  Germany  were  unavailing,  be 
retired  from  political  Kfe,  though  often  pressed  to  stand  for 
election,  and  again  took  up  his  work  of  teaching  at  Bonn.  His 
last  years  were,  however,  saddened  by  illness,  bereavement  and 
continual  friction  with  his  colleagues.  His  death  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  December  i860,  following  on  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  was 
a  man  whose  personality  had  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
world,  and  whose  teaching  was  to  continue  to  exerdse  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  development  of  German  affairs. 

His  chief  works  were: — QuelUnkunde  der  detitscken  GeschickU 
nach  der  Felge  der  Begeben/ieUen  geordnet  (1:830,  7th  edition  of 
Dahlmann-Waitz,  Quellenkumit,  Leipzig,  rgofi);  Polifik,  avf 
den  Grund  und  das  Mass  der  gegebenen  Zusfdnde  zurUckgefUhrt 
(i  vol.,  r835);  Geschichte  Ddtxemarks  (3  vols.,  1840-1843); 
Gesckichte  der  englischen  Revoluium  (1844);  GescMchte  der 
frataSsischen  Retiolulion  (1845). 

See  A,  Springer,  FrUdrich  Chri 
1873);  and  M.  v.  Treitschke,  Histor. 
et  seq.  (F.  Lu.) 

DAHLSTJERHA,  6UKR0  (i66r-i709),  Swedish  poet,  whose 
original  surname  was  Eurelius,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  September 
1661  in  the  parish  of  Ohr  in  Dalsland,  where  bis  father  was 
rector.  He  entered  the  university  of  Upsala  in  1677,  and  aftei 
gaining  his  degree  entered  the  govemment  office  of  land-survey* 
ing.    He  was  sent  in  r68r  on  professional  business  to  Liv<uiia, 
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then  under  Swedish  rule.  A  dissertation  read  at  Leipzig  in  1687 
biought  him  the  offer  of  a  professotial  choir  in  the  univenity, 
which  he  refused-  Returning  to  Sweden  he  executed  comnufi~ 
^QB  ip  iand-fuiveying  directed  hy  King  Charles  XI.,  and  in 
1699  he  became  heiid  of  the  whole  department.  Id  170a  he  was 
ennobled  upder  the  name  of  Dahlatjeroa,  He  wondered  over 
the  whole  «f  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  Uvonia,  ilttgen  and 
JPqmeraoia^  preparing  maps  which  stilt  exist  in  the  office  of 
public  land-surveying  in  Stockholm.  His  death,  which  took 
place  in  PomeraiUA  on  his  forty-eighth  birthday,  jthot  September 
ifo9,  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  the  disastrous  news  of 
the  battle  of  Poltava..  Dahlstjema's  patriotism  was  touching 
in  its  pathos  and  intensity,  and  during  his  long  periods  of  pco' 
fesaional  exile  he  comforted  hiniseli  by  the  compositiaa  of  songs 
to  his  beloved  Sweden.  His  genius  was  most  irregular,  but  at 
his  best  he  easily  surpasses  all  the  Swedish  poets  of  his  tine. 
His  best-ltnown  original  work,  is  Kungaskald  (Stettin,  1697),  an 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Charles  XI.  It  is  written  in  alexandrines, 
arranged  in  ottMa  rinMi.  The  poem  is  pompons  ajid  allegoilcal, 
but  theiB  are  passages  full  of  melody  and  high  thoughts. 
Dahlstjema  was  a  refoimer  in  language,  and  it  has  been  well 
sftfd  by  Attecbom  that  in  this  poem  "  he  treats  the  Swedish 
speech  just  as  dictaUxially  aa  Charles  XI.  a»d  Charles  XII. 
treated  the  Swedish  nation."  In  1690  was  printed  at  Stettin 
bis  paraphrase  of  the  Fattor  Fido  of  Guarini.  His  most  popular 
work  ia  his  GStht  kdmpansa  cm  Konungen  ock  Herr  Peier  (The 
Goth's  Battle  Song,  concerning  the  King  and  Master  Peter; 
Stockholm,  1701).  The  King  is  Charles  XJI.  and  Master  Peter 
is  the  tsar  of  Russia.  This  spirited  ballad  lived  almost  until  our 
own  days  on  the  lips  of  the  people  as  a  folk-song. 

The  works  of  OaUatjerna  have  been  collected  by  P.  'Hanaelli,  ix 
the  Samiad*  Villfrketsarbelen  af  svauka  ForfiMart  fr&n  Sljemiijeim 
liU  Dalin  (Upsala.  1856,  &c.}. 

DAHV.  JUUUS  SOPHUS  FEUX  (1834-  ),  German  his- 
torian,  jurist  and  poet,  was  bom  on  the  pthof  February  L8134  in 
Hamburg,  where  his  father,  Friedrich  Cabn  (1811-1889),  was.a 
leading  actor  at  the  city  theatre.  Hia  mother,  Constance  Dabn, 
nit  Le  Gay,  was  a  noted  actress.  In  1834  the  family  moved  to 
Munich,  where  the  pikrents  took  leading  rdles  in  the  classical 
German  drama,  until  they  retired  from  the  stager  the  mother 
in  1865  and  the  father  m,  1878.  Pelix  Dabn  studied  law  and 
philosophy  in  Munich  and  Berlin  from  1849  to  1853.  His  first 
works  were  in  jurisprudence,  Vbo'  die  Wirkun^  der  Klagver- 
jdkrung  ^i  Obligationett  (Munich,  1855),  and  Stvdien  sur  Ge- 
sckichie dtf  germanischenGottesurteile  {M.umch,  1857).  In  1857  he 
became  decent  in  German  law  at  Muoich  university,  and  in  1863 
professor-extraordinary,  but  in  i36j  was  called  to  Wilrxburg  to 
a  full  professorship.  In  1873  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
KSnigsberg,  and  in  1888  settled  at  Brealau,  becoming  rector  of 
the  university  in  1895.  Meanwhile  in  addition  to  many  legal 
works  of  high  standing,  he  had  begun  the.  publication  of  that 
long  series,  of  histiMries  and  historical  romances  which  has  made 
his  name  a  household  word  in  Germany.  The  great  history  of 
the  German  migrations,  Die  Kdnige  der  Genmmen,  B&nde  i.-vi. 
(Munich  and  Wtlrzbmg,  J861-1870),  Bande  vii.-xi.  (Leipzig, 
1894-1908),  was  a  masterly. study  in  constitutional  histoiy  as 
well  OS  a  literary  work  of  high  merit,  which  carries  the  narrative 
down  to .  the  dissolution  of  the  Carolingian  empire-  In  his 
Urgesckichie  dtr  germaniscken  und  romanischen  Vilker  (Berlin, 
1S81-1890),  Dabn  wejit.  a  step  farther  back  still,  but  here  as  in 
Ya&GeickithUderdeutschM  Urseil  (Gotha,  i883-i888),a  wealth  of 
picturesque  detail  has  been  worked  over  and  lesolved  into  history 
with  such  imaginative  insight  and  critical  skiU  as  to  make  real 
and  present  the  indistinct  beginnings  of  German  society.  To- 
gether with  these  larger  works  Dahn  wrote  many  monographs 
and  studies  upon  primitive  German  society.  Many  of  his  essays 
were  collected  in  a  series  of  six  volumes  entitled  Boffslpne 
(Berlin,  1879-1884).  Not  less  important  than  his  histories  are 
the  historical  romances,  the  best-known  of  whichj  Ein  Kampf 
HM  Jiem,  in  foifr  volumes  (Leipsig,  1876) ,  which  has  gone  through 
many  later  editions,  was  also  the  first  of  the  series.  Others  are 
Odhint  Titsl  (Leipag,  1880);  Ditf.j^rfusfahrer  (Leipzig,  18S4); 


Odkirts  Raehe  (Ltipaig,  1891);  JtUtan  der  AbkHnnigt  (I>ipstg, 
iS94),andoneof  themostpoptdar,  Bistmn.  Todt  gelrew  (Ltipdn, 
1887).  The  list  ti  too  long  to  be  given  in  full,  yet  almost  aU  are 
well-known.  Parallel  with  this  great  production  of  Ibamed  and 
imaginative  works,  Dahn  published  some  twenty  9maH  .volumes 
of  poetry.  Tbe  most  notable  of  these  are  the  epics  of  the  early 
German  period.  His  wife  Therese,  nte  Prelin  von  DrOste^ 
HUlshoff,  was  .joint-author  with  him  of  WiOhtdl,  Germanisehe 
CdUeritnd Heidmtagen  (Leipzig,  1898). 

A  collected  edition  of  hia  works  of  fiction,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
has  reached  twenty-one  volumes  (Leipzig,  1898),  and  a  new  etfition 
was  publiihed  in  1901.  Dahn  also  publi^ed  fonr  VotuBea  of 
meoiolrs,  Eriitneruttfen  (Leipsig,  1890-1895}. 

DAHOMET  (Fr.  DahonU),  a  country  of  West  Afrka,  fotmetty 
an  independent  kingdom,  now  a  French  colony.  Dahomey  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  E.  by  Nigeria  (British),  N. 
and  N.W.  by  the  French  possessions  on  the  middle  Niger,  and  W. 
by  the  Gennan  colony  of  Togoland.  The  French  colony  extends 
far  north  of  the  limits  of  the  andent  kingdom  of  tbe  same  name. 
With  a  coast-line  of  only  75  m.  (i"  38'  E.  to  0."  46'  55'  E.),  tbe 
area  of  the  colony  is  about  40,000  sq.  m^,  and  the  population  over 
1,000,000.  As  far  as  9  "N.  the  width  of  the  colony  Is  no  greater 
thanthecoast-line.  From thispoint.theoolonybroadentiout both 
eastward  and  westward,  attaining  a  maaimum  width  of  aoo  m. 
It  includes  tbe  western  part  of  Borgu  (^.r.),  and  reaches  tbe  Niger 
at  a  spot  a  little  above  lUo.     Itigreatest  length  N.  to  S.  )S430'm. 

Physical  ^'eo/wej,— The  littoral,  part  of  the  old  Skve  Coast 
(see  Guinea),  is  very  law,  sandy  and  obstructed'!^  a  bar. 
Behind  the  seashore  is  a. line  of  lagoons,  where  small'  steamers 
can  ply;  east  to  west  they  are  those  of  Porto  Novo  (or  Lake 
Nokue),  Wfaydah  and  Grand  Popo.  The  Weme  (300  m.  long), 
fciwwa  in  its  upper  course  as  the  We,  the  most  important  river 
running  south,  drains  the  colony  from  the  Badba  country  t« 
Porto  Novo,  entering  the  lagoon  so  named.  -TheZuissWesteni 
afflurait  fA  the  Weme.  Farther  west  is  the  Kufhi  (150  m.  long), 
which,  before  entering  the  Whydah  lagoon,  broadens  out  Hito  a 
lakeorlagooacalledAh£m£,Jom.  long  by  5  m.  broad.  TbeMakru 
and  Kergigoto,  each  tA  which  has  various  affluents,  flo*r  north- 
east to  the  Niger,  which  in  the  part  of  its  course;  fonning  the 
north-east  frontier  of  the  colony  is  only  navigable  foe  uoall 
vessels  and  that  withgreat  difficulty  (sec  Nicer). 

For  some  50  m.  inland  the  country  is  flat,  and,  after  the  £rat 
mile  or  two  of  san^y  waste  is  passed,  covered  with  dense  vegeta- 
tion. At  this  distance  (50  m.)  from,  the  coast  is  a  great  swamp 
known  as  the  Lama  Marsh.  It  extends  east  to  west  awne  15  m. 
and  north  to  south  6  to  9  m.  Northof  the  swamp  theland  rises 
byregularstages  to  about  1650  ft.,  the  high  plateau  faUing  again 
to  the  basin  of  the  Niger.  In  the  north-wett  a  range  of  hills 
fcoown  as  the  Atacora  forms  a  wateished  between  the  basins 
of  the  Weme,  the  Niger  and  the  Volta.  A  large  part  of  the  in  tenor 
consists  ctf  undulating  coilntry,  rather  barren,  with  oc:casidnaI 
patches  of  forest.  The  forests  contain  the  baobab,  the  coco-nut 
palm  and  the  oil  palm.  The  fauna  resembles  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  West  Coast,  but  the  larger  wild  animals;  such  as  tbe 
elephant  and  hii^Mpotamus,  are  rare.  The  Uon  is  found  in  the 
regions  bordering  the  Niger.  Some  kinds  of  antelopes  are 
common;. the  bi^fCalo  has  disappeared. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  the  coast  regions  is  very  hot  and 
moist.  Four  seasons  are  well  marked:  the  harmattan  or.  long 
dry  season,  from  the  ist  December  to  the  iSth  March;  the 
season  of  the  great  rains,  from  the  15th  March  to  the  15th 
July;  the  short  dry  season,  from  the  15th  July  to  the  isth 
September;  and  the  "little  rains,"  from  the  i^th  September 
to  the  ist  December.  Near  the  sea  the  average  tempeAttutc  is 
about  80°  F-  The  hajmattan  prevails  for  several  days  in  suc- 
cession, and  alternates  with  winds  from  the  sooth  and  south* 
west.  Duriqg  its  continuance  the  thermometer  falb  about  10', 
there  is  not  the  slightest  moisture  in  tbe  atmosphere,  vegetation 
dries  up  or  droops,  the  skin  parches  and  peeb,  and  all  woodwork 
is  liable  to  warp  and  crack  with  a  loud  report.  Tornadoes  occU£ 
occasionally.  During  luite  months  of  the  year  the  climaU  ia 
tempered  by  a  sea-breeze,  whidi  is  felt  as  far  inland  as  Abom^ 
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C6b  m.).  It  geaerally  begins  in  the  ntoming,  and  in  the  summeE 
it  often  incteases  to  a  stiS  gale  at  aundom.  In  the  interior 
there  Eire  but  two  seasons:  the  dryseaaon  (November  to  May) 
and  the  rainy  season  Qune  to  Ck^ober).  The  rains  are  more 
scanty  and  diminisfa  considerably  in  the  northern  regions. 

Iithabtlanls. — The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  legion  are  of  puie 
negro  stock.  The  Dahomeyans  (Dahomi),  who  inhabit  the 
central  part  of  the  colony,  form  one  of  dghteen  dosely-allied 
dans  occupying  the  country  between  the  Volta  and  Porto  Novo, 
and  from  their  coaiinoa  tongue  known  as  the  Ewe-speaking 
tribes.  In  their  own  tongue  Dahomeyana  are  cailed  Fon  or 
Fawin.  Tbey  are  tall  and  well-formed,  proud,  reserved  in 
demeanour,  pc^te  in  theii  intercourse  with  strangers,  warlike 
and  keoi  traders.  The  Mina,  who  occupy  the  district  of  the 
Popos,  are  noted  for  their  skill  as  surf-men,  which  has  gained  for 
them  tbe.titte  of  the  Kxumen  of  Dahomey.  Porto  Novo  is  in- 
habited by  a  tribe  called  Nago,  which  has  an  admixture  of 
Yoruba  blood  and  speaks  a  Yoruba  dialect.  The  Nago  are  a 
peaceful  tribe  and  even  keener  traders  than  the  Dahomi.  In 
Whydah  and  other  coast  towns  are  many  mulattos,  speaking 
Portuguese  and  hearing  high-sounding  Portuguese  names.  In 
the  north  the  inhabitants — Mahi,  Bariba,  Gurmai, — are  also  of 
Negro  stock,  butscarcely  so  civiliied  as  the  coast  tribes.  Settled 
among  them  are  cpmmuniCies  of  Fuk  and  Hausas.  There  are 
many  converts  to  Islam  in  the  northern  districts,  but  the  Mahi 
and  Dahomeyans  proper  are'  nearly  all  fetish  worshippers. 

Chief  Towns.— The  chief  port  and  the  seat  of  government  is 
Kotonu,  the  starting-point  of  a  railway  to  the  Niger.  An  iron 
pier,  which  extends  well  beyond  the  surf,  affords  facilities  for 
shipping.  Kotonu  was  originally  a  small  village  which  served  as 
the  seaport  of  Porto  Novo  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1890. 
It  has  consequently  the  advantage  of  being  a  town  laid  out  by 
Europeans  on  a  definite  plan.  Situated  on  the  beach  between 
the  sea  and  the  lagoon  of  Porto  Novo,  the  soil  consists  of  heavy 
sand.  Good  hard  roads  have  been  made.  Owing  to  an  almost 
continuous,  cool,  westerly  sea-breeze,  Kotonu  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  coast  towns,  decidedly  healthy  for  white  men. 
Porto  Novo  (pop.  about  50,000),  the  former  French  headquarters 
and  chief  business  centre,  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lagoon 
of  the  same  name  and  20  m.  north-east  of  Kotonu  by  water. 
The  town  has  had  mapy  names,  and  that  by  which  it  is  known 
to  Europeans  was  given  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  17th  century. 
It  contains  numerous  churches  and  mosques,  public  buildings 
and  merchants'  residences,  Whydah,  23  m.  west  of  Kotonu, 
is  an  old  and  formerly  thickly-populated  town.  Its  population 
is  now  about  15,000.  It  is  built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  coast 
lagoqn  about  2  m.  from  the  sea.  There  is  no  harbour  at  the 
beach,  and  landing  is  effected  in  boats  made  expressly  to  pass 
through  the  suri,  here,  particularly  heavy.  Whydah,  during  the 
period  of  the, slave-trade,  was  divided  into  five  quarters:  the 
English,  French,  Portuguese,  Brazilian  and  native.  The  three 
first  quarters  once  had  formidable  forts,  of; which  the  French 
fort  alone  survives.  In  consequence  of  the  thousands  of  orange 
and  citron  trees  whid}  adorn  it,  Whydah  is  called  "  the  garden 
of  Dahomey."  West  of  Whydah,  on  the  coast  and  near  the 
frontlerof  Togoland.is.tbe  tradingtown of  Grand  Popo.  .  Inland 
in  Dahomey  proper  are  Abomey  (q.v,),  the  ancient  capital,  AUada, 
Kana  (formerly,  the  country  residence  and  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  Dahomey)  and  Dogba.  In  the  hinterland  are  Camot- 
ville  (a  town  of  French  creation),  Nikki  and  Paraku,  Borgu 
towns,  and  Garu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  near  the  British 
frontier,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  the  coast. 

Agrkuilttre  qnd  Trade. — ^The  agrjculture,  trade  and  commerce 
of  Dahomey  proper  are  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
hinterland  {IJaiU  Dahomi).  The  soil  of  Dahomey  proper  is 
naturally  fertile  and  is  capable  of  being  highly  cultivated.  It 
consists  of  a  rich  clay  ol  a  deep  red  colour.  Finely-powdered 
quartz  and  yellow  mica  are  met  with,  denoting  the  deposit  of 
disintegrated  granite  from  the  interior.  The  principal  product 
is  palm-oil,  which  is  made  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
country.  The  district  of  Tofto  is  particularly  noted  for  its  oil- 
palm  orcharc^..    Palm-wine  Is  ajso  m^de,  l^ut  the  tnanufactuire 


is  discouraged  as  the  i^rooesa  destroys  the  tree.  Next  to  palm-oil ' 
the  principal  vegetable  products  are  maiseiguina-com,  cassava,' 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  coco  .outs,  oranges,  limes  and 
the  African  apple,  which  grows  almost  wild.  The  country  abo 
produces  ground-nuts,  kola-nuts,  pine-aj^les,  goavas,  spictt  of 
all  kinds,  ginger,  okros  (Hibiscia),  sagar-cane,  onions,  tomatoes 
and  papaws.  Plantations  of  rubber  trees  and  vines  have  been 
made.  Cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  fowls  are  scarce.  There  is  a 
large  fishing  iodnstry  in  the  lagoons.  Round  tbe  villages,  and 
here  and  there  in  die  forest,  clearings  are  met  with,  cultivated 
in  places,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  In  the 
grassy  uplands  of  the  interior  cattle  and  horses  thrive,  and 
cotton  of  a  fairiy  good  quality  is  grown  by  the  inhabitants 
for  their  own  use.  The  prosperity  of  the  oountry  depends  chiefly 
on  tbe  export  of  palm-<^  and  pslm-kemela.  Copra,  kola-nuts, 
rubber  and  dried  fish  are  alsD  exported,  the  fish  going  to  Lagos. 
The  adulteration  of  the  palm-kemela  by  the  natives,  which 
became  a  serious  menace  to  trade,  was  partially  checked  (iqoo- 
1903)  by  measures  taken  to  ensure  the  inspection  of  the  kernels 
before  shipment.  Trade  is  mainly  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cargo  paasiDg  through  tbe 
Britidi  port  of  Lagos.  Only  some  25  %  of  the  commerce  is 
with  France.  Cotton  goods  (chiefly  from  Great  Britain), 
machinery  and  metals,  alcohol  (&om  Gennany)  and  tdiacco  are 
the  chief  impoitsL  The  volume  of  trade,  which  had  imcraascd 
from  £701,000  in  1898  to  £1,330,000  in  1903,  decUned  in  14)03  to 
£836,000  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  ^rain,  this  causing  a 
decrease  in  tbe  production  of  palm-oil  and  kernels.  In  1904  the 
total  rose  to  £873,399.  In  1905  the  figure  was  £734.667,  and  iU' 
1907  £853,051.  By  the  Anglo-French  Convention  of  1898  the 
in^x>sition  of  differential  duties  on  goods  of  British-  origin  was 
forbidden  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  that  date. 

CamnnmicatitMS.— The  Dahomey  railway  from  Kotona  to  tbe 
Nigeria  of  metre  gauge  (3-28  ft).  Work  was  begun  in- 1900,  imd 
in  1903  themainUne  was  completed  to  Toffo,  a  distance  of  ssm. 
Some  difficulty  was  then  eacotmtered  in  crossing  the  Lama 
Marsh,  but  by  the  eitd  of  1905  the  railway  had  been  carried 
throu^  Ahomey  to  Pauignan,  rao  m.  from  Kotonu.  In  1907 
the  rails  bad  reached  Paraku,  150  m.  farther  north.  A  brandk 
railway  tcom  the  main  line  serves  tbe  western  part  of  the  colony. 
It  goes  via  Whydah  to  Segboru£  on  Lake  Ah£m£.  Besidea  the^ 
railways,  tramway  lines  exist  in.  various  parts  of  Dahomey.  One, 
38  KL  long,  runs  from  Porto  Novo  through  the  market-town  of 
Adjara  to  Sakete,  close  to  the  British  frontier  in  the  direction 
of  Lagos.  This  line  serves  a  belt  of  country  rich  in  oil-p&lms. 
Kotonu  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  steamers  front  Europe  to  the 
West  Coast,  and  there  is  also  regular  iteamehip  communication' 
along  the  lagoons  between  Porto  Novo  and  Lagos.  Xhtie  is  ft' 
steamboat;  service  between  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu.  A  telegraph' 
line  connects  Kotonu  with  Abomey,  the  Niger  and  Senegal. 

AdministraUoH.-^Tb^  colony  is  administered  by  a  lieutenaot- 
governoE,  asaated  by  a  council  composed  of  official  and  uncifficial 
members.  The  colony  is  divided  into  territories  annexed, 
territories. protected,  and  "  territoiies  of  pt^tical  action,"  but 
for  administrative  purposes  the  division  is  into  ''circles"  or 
provinces.  Over  each  circle  is  an  administrator  with  extensive: 
powers.  Except  in  the  annexed  territories  the  native  States  are 
maintained  under  French  supervision,  and  native  laws  and 
customs,  as  far  as  possible,  retained.  Natives,  however,  may' 
place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  law.  Sudt 
natives  are  known  as  "  Assimil^s."  In  general  the  adminie- 
trative  system  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  the  colonies  of  French, 
West  Africa  (9.D.).  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is  the  customs^ 
while  the  capitation  tax  contributes  most  to  the  local  budget, 

History. — The  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  Uka  those  of  Benin  andj 
Ashanti,  is  an  instance  of  a  purely  negro  uid  pagiui  state,; 
endowed  with  a  highly  organized  government,  asA  poBsesung: 
a  certain  amount  of  indigenous  civilization  and  culture.  ItB. 
history  begins  about  the  commencement  of  the  17th  centuryi: 
At  that  period  the  country  nowltaown  as  Dahomey  was  included, 
in  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Allada  m'  Ardrah,  of  which  the, 
capital  was  the  present  .town  of  AUada,  on  the  road  Jrom  Whydah 
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to  Abomey.  AQada  became  diunembered  on  the  death  of  a 
mgning  sovereign,  and  three  s^iarate  kingdoms  were  constituted 
lender  bis  three  sons.  One  state  was  formed  by  one  brother 
round  the  old  capital  of  Aliada,  and  retained  the  name  of  Allada 
or  Ardiah;  another  brother  migrated  to  the  east  and  formed 
a  state  known  under  the  name  of  Porto  Novo;  while  the  third 
brother,  Takudonu,  travelled  northwards,  and  after  some 
vidssitudes  established  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  The  word 
Dahomey  means  "  in  Danh's  belly,"  and  is  ex[dained  by  the 
following  legend  vrhidt,  says  Sir  Richud  Burton,  "  is  known 
(1664)  to  everybody  in  the  kingdom."  Takudonu  having  settkd 
ia  a  town  called  Uhwawe  encroached  on  the  land  of  3  neighbouring 
chief  named  Danb  (the  snake).  Takudcnni  wearied  Danh  by 
pd^tual  demands  for  land,  and  the  chief  one  day  exclaimed  in 
anger  "  soon  thou  wilt  build  in  my  belly."  So  it  came  to  pass. 
Takudonu  slew  Danh  and  over  his  grave  built  himself  a  palace 
which  was  called  Dahomey,  a  name  thenceforth  adopted  by 
the  new  king's  followeis.  About  1794-1738  Dahomey,  having 
become  a  powerful  state,  invaded  and  conquered  successively 
AUada  and  Whydnh.  The  Whydahs'made  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  freedom,  but  without  success;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Dahomeyans  failed  in  all  their  expeditions  against 
Grand  Popo,  a  town  founded  by  refugee  Whydahs  on  a  lagoon 
to  the  wesL  It  is  related  that  the  repulses  they  met  with  in  that 
quarter  led  to  the  order  that  no  Dahomeyan  warrior  was  to  enter 
a  canoe.  Porto  Novo  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^1  century 
became  tributary  to  Dahomey. 

Such  was  the  state  trf  affairs  at  the  accession  of  King  Gezo 
about  the  year  1S18.  This  monarch,  who  reigned  fOTty  years, 
raised  the  power  of  Dahomey  to  its  highest  pitch,  extending 
greatly  the  border  of  his  kingdom  to  the  north.  He  boasted  of 
having  first  organiaed  the  Amazons,  a  force  of  women  to  whom 
he  attributed  his  successes.  The  Amazons,  however,  were  state 
soldiery  long  before  Gezo's  reign,  and  what  that  monarch  really 
did  was  to  reorganize  and  strengthen  the  force. 

In  1851  Gezo  attacked  Abeokuta  in  the  Yoruba  Country  and 
the  centre  of  the  Egba  power,  but  was  beaten  back.  In  the 
same  year  the  king  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  in 
which'  Gezo  also  undertook  to  preserve  "  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  French  fort  "  at  Whydah.  The  fort 
referred  to  was  one  built  in  the  i7tb  century,  and  in  r843  made 
over  to  a  French  mercantile  house.  England,  Portugal  and 
Brasil  also  had  "  forta  "  at  Whydah — all  in  a  nihtous  condition 
and  ungarrisoned.  But  when  in  i8s>  England,  to  prevent  the 
slav«-trade,  blockaded  the  Dahomeyan  coast,  energetic  protests 
•mte  made  by  Portugal  and  France,  based  on  the  existence  of 
these  "  forts."  Id  ^58  Geso  died.  He  had  greatly  reduced 
the  custom  of  huiUan  sacrifice,  and  left  instructions  that  after 
his  death  there  was  to  be  no  general  sacrifice  of  the  palace 
women. 

Geio  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gl£gl6  (or  G£161f) ,  whose  attacks 
on  neighbouring  states,  persecution  of  native  Christians,  and 
encouragement  of  the  slave-trade  involved  him  in  difficulties 
«ith  Great  Britain  and  with  France.  It  was,  said  Earl  Russell, 
foreign  secretary,  to  check  "  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  king  of 
Dahiwoey  "  that  England  in  1861:  annexed  the  island  of  Lagos. 
Nevertheless  in  the  following  year  Gl£gl£  captured  Ishagga  and 
in  1864  unsuccessfully  attacked  AbeOkota,  both  towns  in  the 
Lagos  hhlterland.  In  1863  Commander  Wilmot,  R.N.,  and 
1864  Sir  Richard  Burton  (the  explorer  and  orientalist)  w< 
sent  on  missions  to  the  king,  but  their  efforts  to  induce  the 
Dahomeyans  to  give  up  human  sacrifices,  slave-trading,  &c. 
met  with  no  success.  In  1863,  however,  a  step  was  taken  by 
France  which  was  the  counterpart  of  the  British  annexation  of 
Lagos.  In  that  year  the  kingdom  of  Porto  Novo  accepted  a 
French  protectorate,  and  an  Anglo-French  agreement  of  1864 
fixed  its  boundaries.  This  protectorate  was  soon  afterwards 
abandoned  by  Napoleon  III.,  but  was  re-established  in  1882. 
At  this  period  the  rivalry  of  European  powers  for  possessions  in 
Africa  >fras  becoming  acute,  and  German  agents  appeared  on 
the  Dahomeyan  coast.  However,  by  an  arrangement  concluded 
in  iS8$,  the  German  protectorate  in  Guinea  was  confined  to 


Togn,  save  for  the  town  of  Uttle  Popo  at  the  wcst«rA  end  of  the 
lagoon  of  Grand  Popo.  In  January  t686  Fortugid — in  virtue 
of  her  andent  rights  at  Whydah — announced  that  she  had 
assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  Dahomeyan  coast,  but  she  was 
induced  by  France  to  withdraw  her  protectorate  {n  December 
1S87.  Finally,  the  last  international  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
France  was  removed  by  the  Anglo- Flench  agreement  of  1889, 
whereby  Kotonu  was  surrendered  by  Great  Britain.  France 
claimed  rights  at  Kotonu  in  virtue  of  treaties  ocmduded  with 
Gl£^  in  1868  and  1878,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  town  had  |daced 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  British  at  I^gos. 

Vfith  the  arrangements  between  the  European  powera  the 
Dahomeyans  had  Uttle  to  do,  and  in  1889,  the  year  in  which  the 
Angto-Frnich  agreement  was  signed,  trouble  arose  between 
Gligl*  and  the  French.  The  Dahomeyans  were  the  more  con- 
fident, as  through  German  and  other  merchants  at  Whydah  they 
were  well  supplied  with  modem  arms  and  ammunition.  GlCglf 
claimed  the  right  to  collect  the  customs  at  Kotonu,  and  to  depose 
the  king  of  Porto  Novo,  and  proceeded  to  raid  the  territory  ol 
that  potentate  (his  brother).  A  French  mission  sent  to  Abomey 
failed  to  come  to  an  agrennent  with  the  Dahomeyans,  who 
attributed  the  misunderstandings  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
lon^  a  king  in  France  I  G16gl£  died  on  the  38th  of  December 
18S9,  two  days  after  the  Frendi  mission  had  left  his  capita. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Beh^nzin.  A  French  force  was 
landed  at  Kotonu,  and  severe  fighting  followed  in  which  the 
Amazons  j^yed  a  coitspicuous  part.  In  October  i8go  a  treaty 
was  signed  which  secured  to  France  Porto  Novo  and  Kotonu, 
and  to  the  king  of  Dahomey  an  annual  pension  of  £800.  It  was 
unlikely  that  peace  on  such  terms  would  prove  lasting,  and 
Bebanzin's  slave-raiding  expeditions  led  in  rSga  to  a  new  war 
with  France.  General  A.  A.  Dodds  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
strong  force  of  Europeans  and  Senegalese,  and  after  a  sharp 
campaign  during  September  and  October  completely  defeated 
the  Dahomeyan  troops.  Behanzin  set  fire  to  Abomey  (entered 
by  the  French  troops  on  the  17th  of  November)  and  9ed  north. 
Pursued  by  the  enemy,  abandoned  by  his  people,  he  surrendered 
unconditionally  on  the  35th  of  January  1S94,  and  was  deported 
to  Martinique,  bdng  transferred  in  tgo6  to  Algeria,  where  he 
died  on  the  r  oth  of  December  of  the  same  year. 

Thus  ended  the  Independent  existence  of  Dahomey.  The 
French  divided  the  kingdom  In  two — Abomey  and  Allada — 
placing  on  the  throne  of  Abomey  a  brother  of  the  exiled  monarch- 
Chief  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Dahomeyan  kingdom  was  the  system  which  devoted  the  flower 
of  its  womanhood  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

Whydah  and  the  adjacent  territory  was  annexed  to  France  by 
General  Dodds  on  the  3rd  of  December  iSga,  and  the  rest  of 
Dahomey  placed  under  a  French  protectorate  at  the  same  time. 
The  prince  who  had  been  made  king  of  Abomey  was  found 
Intriguing  against  the  French,  and  in  iqoo  was  exiled  by  them 
to  the  Congo,  and  with  him  disappeared  the  last  vestige  of 
Dahomeyan  sovereignty. 

Dahomey  conquered,  the  French  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure 
as  much  of  the  hinterlknd  as  possible.  On  the  north  they  pene- 
trated to  the  Niger,  on  the  east  they  entered  Borgu  (a  country 
claimed  by  the  Royal  Niger  Company  for  Great  Britain) ,  on  the 
west  they  overlapped  the  territory  claimed  by  Germany  as  the 
hinterland  of  Togo,  The  struggle  with  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many for  supremacy  in  this  region  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  story  of  the  partition  of  Africa.  In  the 
result  France  succeeded  in  securing  a  junction  between  Dahomey 
and  her  other  possessions  in  West  Africa,  but  failed  to  secure  any 
part  of  the  Niger  navigable  from  the  sea  (see  Afsica;  History, 
and  Nigeria),  A  Franco-German  convention  of  1897  settled 
the  boundary  on  the  west,  and  the  Anglo-French  convention  of 
the  t4th  of  June  1898  defined  the  frontier  on  the  east.  In  1899, 
on  the  disintegration  of  the  French  Sudan,  the  districts  of  Fada 
N'Gurma  and  Say,  lying  north  of  Borgu,  were  added  to  Dahomey, 
but  in  1907  they  were  transferred  to  Upper  Senegal-Niger,  with 
which  colony  they  are  doseiy  connected  both  geographically  and 
etbnographically.    From  1894  onward  the  Freadi  devoted  great 
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attcntioa  to  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  "  Ciuioms." — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
Dahomey  "  Customs,"  which  gave  the  country  an  infamoua 
notoriety.  The  "  Customs  "  appear  to  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  were  of  two  kinds:  the  grand  Customs 
performed  on  the  death  of  a  king;  and  the  minor  Customs, 
held  twice  a  year.  The  horrors  of  these  saturnalia  of  bloodshed 
were  attributable  not  to  a  love  of  cruelty  but  to  filial  piety. 
Upon  the  death  of  a  king  human  victims  were  sacrificed  at  bis 
grave  to  supply  him  with  wives,  attendants,  &c.  in  the  spirit 
world.  The  grand  Customs  surpassed  the  annual  rites  in  splen- 
dour and  bloodshed.  At  those  held  in  1791  during  January, 
February  and  March,  it  is  stated  that  no  fewer  than  500  men, 
women  and  children  were  put  to  death.  The  minor  Customs 
were  first  heard  of  in  Europe  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th 
century.  They  formed  continuations  of  the  grand  Customs, 
and  "  periodically  supplied  the  departed  monarch  with  fresh 
attendants  in  the  shadowy  world."  The  actual  slaughter  was 
preluded  by  dancing,  feasting,  speechmaking  and  elaborate 
ceremonial.  The  victims,  chiefly  prisoners  of  war,  were  dressed 
in  calico  shirts  decorated  round  the  neck  and  down  the  sleeves 
with  red  bindings,  and  with  a  crimson  patch  on  the  left  breast, 
and  wore  long  white  night-caps  with  spirals  of  blue  ribbon  sewn 
on.  Some  of  them,  tied  in  baskets,  were  at  one  stage  of  the 
proceedings  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high  platform,  together  with 
an  alligator,  3  cat  and  a  hawk  in  similar  baskets,  and  paraded  on 
the  heads  of  the  Amazons.  The  king  then  made  a  speech  ex- 
l^aimng  that  the  victims  were  sent  to  testify  to  his  greatness  io 
Spirit-land,  the  men  and  the  animals  each  to  their  kind.  They 
were  then  hurled  down  into  the  middle  of  a  surging  crowd  of 
natives,  and  butchered.  At  another  stage  of  the  festival  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  king's  ancestors,  and 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  their  graves.  This  was  known  as 
Zan  Nyanyana  or  "  evil  night,"  the  king  going  in  procession  with 
his  wives  and  officials  and  himself  executing  the  doomed.  These 
semi-public  massacres  formed  only  a  part  of  the  slaughter,  for 
many  women,  eunuchs  and  others  within  the  palace  were  done 
to  death  privately.  The  skulls  were  used  to  adorn  the  palace 
walls,  and  the  king's  sleeping- chamber  was  paved  with  the  heads 
of  his  enemies.  The  skulls  of  the  conquered  kings  were  turned 
into  royal  drinking  cups,  their  conversion  to  this  use  being 
esteemed  an  honour.  Sir  Richard  Burton  insists  (A  ifissitm  to 
Gelele,  King  of  Dahome)  that  the  horrors  of  these  rites  were 
greatly  exaggerated.  For  instance,  the  story  that  the  king 
floated  a  canoe  in  a  tank  of  human  blood  was,  he  writes,  quite 
untrue.  He  denies,  too,  that  the  victims  were  tortureid,  and 
affirms  that  on  the  contrary  they  were  treated  humanely,  and, 
in  many  cases,  even  acquiesced  in  their  fate.  It  seems  that 
GannibaUsm  was  a  sequel  of  the  Customs,  the  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  being  roasted  and  devoured  smoking  hot.  On  the 
death  of  the  king  the  wives,  after  the  most  extravagant  demon- 
strations of  grief,  broke  and  destroyed  everything  within 
their  reach,  and  attacked  and  murdered  each  other,  the  uproar 
continuing  until  order  was  restored  by  the  new  sovereign. 

AmaxDnian  .<4r»»y,— The  training  of  women  as  soldiers  was 
the  most  singular  Dahomeyan  institution.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  female  population  were  said  to  be  "  married  to  the 
fetich,"  many  even  before  their  birth,  and  the  remainder  were 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  The  most  favoured  were 
selected  as  his  own  wives  or  enlisted  into  the  regiments  of 
Amazons,  and  then  the  chief  men  were  hberaUy  supplied.  Of 
the  female  captives  the  most  promising  were  drafted  into  the 
ranks  as  soldiers,  and  the  rest  became  Amazonian  camp  followers 
and  slaves  in  the  royal  households.  These  female  levies  formed 
the  flower  of  the  Dahomeyan  army.  They  were  marshalled  in 
regiments,  each  with  itsdistinctive  uniform  and  badges,  and  they 
took  the  post  of  honour  in  all  battles.  Their  number  has  been 
variously  stated.  Sir  R.  F.  Eurton,  in  1861,  who  saw  the  army 
inarching  out  of  Kana  on  an  expedition,  computed  the  whole 
force  of  female  troops  at  2500,  of  wbom  one-third  were  unarmed 
or  only  half-armed.     Their  weapons  were  blunderbusses,  flint 


muskets,  and  bows  and  arrows.  A  later  writer  estimated  the 
number  of  Amazons  at  1000,  and  the  male  soldiers  at  10,000. 
The  system  of  warfare  was  one  of  surprise.  The  army  marched 
out,  and,  when  within  a  few  days'  journey  of  the  town  to  be 
attacked,  silence  was  enjoined  and  no  fires  permitted.  The 
regular  highways  were  avoided,  and  the  advance  was  by  a  ixiad 
specially  cut  through  the  bush.  The  town  was  surrounded  at 
night,  and  just  before  daybreak  a  rush  was  made  and  every  soul 
captured  if  possible;  none  were  killed  except  in  sdf-defence,  as 
the  first  object  was  to  capture,  not  to  kill.  The  season  usually 
selected  for  expeditions  was  from  January  to  March,  or  immcdi- 
atdy  after  the  annual "  Customs."  The  Amazons  were  carefully 
trained,  and  the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  "autnmji 
manoeuvres"  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  Many  Europeans 
have  witnessed  a  mimic  assault,  and  agree  in  ascribing  a  marvel- 
lous  power  of  endurance  to  the  wometL  Lines  trf  thorny  acacia 
were  piled  up  one  behind  the  other  to  represent  defences,  and  at 
a  given  signal  the  Amazons,  barefooted  and  without  any  special 
protection,  charged  and  disappeared  from  sight.  Presently  they 
emerged  within  the  lines  torn  and  bleeding,  but  q>parently 
insensible  to  pain,  and  the  parade  closed  with  a  march  past,  each 
warrior  leading  a  pretended  captive  bound  with  a  rope. 

BiBLiOGBAPHV.— ATofw  ColonU  de  Dahomty.  by  G.  Francois 
(Paris,  1906),  and  Le  DaJumey  (1909),  an  official  publication,  deal 
with  topography,  ethnography  and  economics;  L.  Brunet  and  L, 
Giethlen.  Dahomey  et  dipendances  (Paris,  igoo) ;  Edouard  Fo4,  Le 
Dahomey  (Paria,  1895).  Religion,  laws  and  language  are  specially 
dealt  with  in  Euie-Speakins  PeopUs  of  the  Sltive  Coast,  by  A.  B. 
Ellis  (London,  1890),  and  in  La  Cilt  des  Eiclaves  et  U  Daiiomey,  by 
P.  Bouche  (Paris,  1885),  Much  hiatorical  matter,  with  particular 
noticesof  the  Amazons  and  the  ".Cuatoms,"  is  contained  in  A  J/iiiicB 
to  GeteU,  by  Sir  R.  Burton  (London,  1864).  The  stoiy  of  the  French 
conquesc  is  told  in  Campagtu  du  Dahomey,  by  Jules  Poirier  (Paris. 
189s).  The  standard  authority  on  the  early  history  is  The  History 
of  Dahomey,  by  Archibald  Dalzel  (sometime  governor  of  the  English 
fort  at  Whydah)  (London,  1793).  The  annual  Reparls  issued  by  the 
British,  Foreign,  and  French  Colonial  Offices  may  be  tonsulted,  and 
the  BiidiotraphU  raisomUe  des  omratet  concemant  U  Dahomey, 
by  A,  Pawlowski  (Paris,  1895),  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  literature  of 
the  country  to  that  date.  A  Carte  du  Dahomey,  by  A.  Meunier, 
{3  sheets,  scale  I  :  500,000),  was  published  in  Paris,  1907. 

DAIU£  (Dali^aeue),  jean  (1594-1670),  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  born  at  Cb&tellerault  and  educated  at  Poitiers  and 
Saumur.  From  i6ia  to  1631  he  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Pbilippede  Mornay,  seigneur  du  PlessisMarly.  Ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1633,  he  was  for  some  time  private  chaplain 
to  Du  Plessia  Mornay,  whose  memoirs  he  subsequently  wrote. 
In  161  j  Daillf  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Saumur, 
and  in  1626  was  chosen  by  the  Paris  consistory  to  be  minister 
of  the  church  of  Charenton.  Of  his  works,  which  are  principally 
controversial,  the  best  known  is  the  treatise  Dv  vrai  empUii  det 
Pires  (1631),  translated  into  English  by  Thomas-Smith  under 
the  title  A  Treatise  concerning  the  right  use  of  the  Fathers  (1651). 
The  work  attacks  those  who  made  the  authority  of  the  Fathers 
conclusive  on  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  Daill£  contends 
that  the  text  of  the  Fathers  is  often  corrupt,  and  that  even 
when  it  is  correct  their  reasoning  is  often  illogical.  In  his 
SermoTu  on  the  Philii^ians  and  Colossians,  Daill£  vindicated 
his  claim  to  rank  as  a  great  preacher  as  well  as  an  able  contro- 
versialist. He  was  president  of  the  last  national  ^nod  hdd 
in  France,  which  met  at  Loudun  in  1659  (H.  M.  Baird,  The 
Huguenots  and  the  Retoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1895,  i. 
pp.  413  ff.),  when,  as  in  the  Apohgie  des  Synodes  d'Akn(on 
et  de  Charenton  {1655),  he  defended  the  universalism  of  Moses 
Amyraut.  He  wrote  ^so  Apolope  pour  les  &glise3  Rl/ormies 
and  La  Foyfondie  sur  les  Saintes  EcrUures.  His  life  was  written 
by  his  son  Adrien,  who  retired  to  Zilrich  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes. 

DAIRT  and  DAIRT-FARHING  (from  the  Mid.  Eng.  deieris. 
from  dey,  a  maid-servant,  particularly  one  about  a  farm;  cf. 
Norw.  deia,  as  in  bu-deta,  a  maid  in  charge  of  live-stock,  and  in 
other  compounds;  thus  "  dairy  "  means  that  part  of  the  farm 
buildings  where  the  "  dey  "  works).  Milk,  dther  in  its  natural 
state,  or  in  the  form  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  an  article  of  diet  sa 
useful,  wholesome  and  palatable,  that  dairy  management,  wl)|BlJ  <|> 
vn.  24         O 
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includes  all  that  coacems  its  production  and  treatment,  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  branch  of  husbandry.  The  physical 
condition^  of  the  diSerent  countriesof  the  world  have  determined 
in  each  case  the  most  suitable  animal  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
Laplander  obtains  his  supplies  of  milti  from  his  rein-deer,  the 
roving  Tatar  from  his  marcs,  and  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
from  his  camels.  In  the  temperate  r^ons  of  the  earth  many 
pastoral  tribes  subsist  mainly  upon  the  mUk  of  the  sheep,  bi 
■ome  roclcy  regions  the  goat  is  invaluable  as  a  milk-yielder;  and 
che  buSalo  is  equally  so  amid  the  swamps  and  junf^esof  tropical 
climates.  The  milking  of  ewes  was  once  a  common  practice  in 
Great  Britain;  but  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  because  of  its  hurtful 
effects  upon  the  flock.  A  few  milch  asses  and  goats  are  here 
and  there  kept  for  the  benefit  of  infants  or  invalids;  but  with 
these  exceptions  the  cow  Is  the  only  animal  now  used  for  dairy 
purposes. 

No  branch  of  agriculture  underwent  greater  changes  during 
the  dosing  quarter  of  the  igth  century  than  dairy-farming; 
within  the  period  named,  indeed,  the  dairying  industry  may  be 
said  to  have  been  revolutionized.  The  two  great  factors  in  this 
modification  were  the  introduction  about  the  year  i8So  of  the 
centrifugal  cream- separator,  whereby  the  old  slow  ^stem  of 
raising  cream  in  pans  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  invention 
some  ten  years  later  of  a  quick  and  easy  method  of  ascertaining 
the  fat  content  of  samples  of  milk  without  having  to  resort  to 
the  tedious  processes  of  chemical  analysis.  About  the  year  1875 
the  agriculturists  of  the  United  Kingdom,  influenced  by  various 
economic  causes,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  more  intently  in 
the  direction  of  dair> -farming,  and  to  the  increased  production 
of  milk  and  cream,  butter  and  cheese.  On  the  14th  of  October 
1876  was  held  the  first  London  dairy  show,  under  the  au^ices 
of  a  committee  of  agriculturists,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
similar  show  in  every  subsequent  year.  The  official  report  of  the 
pioneer  show  stated  that  "  there  was  a  much  larger  attendance 
and  a  greater  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  movement  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  of  its  promoters  anticipated."  On  the  day 
named  Professor  J.  Prince  Sheldon  read  at  the  show  a  paper 
the  dairying  industry,  and  proposed  the  formation  of  a  society 
to  be  called  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association.  This  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  thus  was  founded  an  organizarion 
which  has  since  been  closely  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  dairying  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  its  earlier 
publications  the  Association  was  wont  to  reproduce  from  House- 
hold Words  the  following  tribute  to  the  cow: — 

"  If  civilized  people  were  ever  to  la^seintothe  worship  of  animals, 
the  Cow  would  certainly  be  their  chief  goddess.  What  a  fountain 
of  blessings  is  the  Cow!  She  is  the  mother  of  beef,  the  source  of 
butter,  the  original  cause  of  cheese,  to  say  nothine  of  ^oe-homs, 
hair-combs  and  upper  leather.  A  gentle,  amiable,  ever-yielding 
creature,  who  has  no  joy  in  her  family  affairs  which  she  does  not 
share  with  man.  We  rob  her  of  her  children  that  we  may  rob  her 
of  her  milk,  and  we  only  care  for  her  when  the  robbing  may  be 
perpetrated." 

The  association  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  brought  about 
many  valuable  reforms  and  improvements  in  dairying. 
London  shows  have  provided,  year  after  year,  a  variety  of 
object-lessons  in  cheese,  in  butter  and  in  dairy  equipment.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  to  producers  what  b  the  ideal  to  aim  at, 
there  is  nothing  more  effective  than  a  competitive  exhibition  of 
products,  and  the  approach  to  unifonn  excellence  of  character 
in  cheese  and  butter  of  whatever  kinds  is  most  obvious  to  those 
who  remember  what  these  products  were  like  at  the  first  two  or 
three  dairy  shows.  Simultaneously  there  has  been  a  no  less 
marked  advance  in  the  mechanical  aids  to  dairying,  including, 
in  particular,  the  centrifugal  cream-separator,  the  crude  germ 
of  which  was  first  brought  before  the  public  at  the  international 
dairy  show  held  at  Hamburg  in  the  ^ring  of  1877.  The  associa- 
tion in  good  time  set  the  example,  now  benefldally  followed  in 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  of  providing  means  for  technical 
instruction  in  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dairy  school  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  subsequently 
removing  it  to  new  and  excellent  premises  at  Reading,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  British  Dairy  Institute.     The  initiation  of 


butter-making  contests  at  the  annual  dairy  shows  stimulated 
the  competitive  instinct  of  dairy  workers,  and  afforded  the 
public  useful  object-lessons;  in  more  recent  years  milking 
competitions  have  been  added.  Milking  trials  and  butter  tests 
conducted  at  the  dairy  shows  have  afforded  results  o( 
much  practical  value.  Many  of  the  larger  agricultural  societies 
have  found  it  expedient  to  include  in  their  annual  shows  a  work- 
ing dairy,  wherein  butter-making  contests  are  held  and  public 
demonstrations  are  given. 

What  are  regarded  as  the  dairy  breeds  of  cattle  is  Illustrated 
by  the  prize  schedule  of  the  annual  London  dairy  show,  in  which 
sections  are  provided  for  cows  and  heifers  of  the  Shorthorn. 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Red  Polled,  Ayrshire,  Kerry  and  Dextti 
breeds  (see  Cattle).  A  miscellaneous  class  is  also  provided, 
the  entries  in  which  are  mostly  cross-breds.  There  are  likewise 
classes  for  Shorthorn  bulls,  Jersey  bulls,  and  bulls  of  any  other 
pure  breed,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  all  bulls  must  be  of  proved 
descent  from  dams  that  have  won  prizes  in  the  milking  trials  or 
butter  tests  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  or  other 
high-class  agricultural  society.  The  importance  of  securing 
dairy  characters  in  the  sire  is  thus  recognized,  and  it  is  notified 
that,  astheobjectof  the  bull  classes  is  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  bulls  for  dairy  purposes,  the  prizes  are  to  be  given  solely  to 
animals  exhibitol  in  good  stock-getting  condition. 
Milk  and  Buttek  Tests 

The  award  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  milking  trials  cannot 
be  determined  simply  by  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  in  a  given 
period,  say  twenty-four  hours.  Other  matters  must  obviously 
be  taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  quality  of  the  milk  siu] 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  last  calf.  With 
regard  to  the  former  point,  for  example,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
one  cow  to  give  more  miiy  than  another,  but  for  the  milk  of  the 
second  cow  to  include  the  larger  quantity  of  butter-fat.  The 
awards  are  therefore  determined  by  the  total  number  of  points 
obtained  according  to  the  following  scheme: — 

One  point  for  every  ten  days  since  calving  (deductli^  the  first 
forty  days),  with  a  maximum  of  fourteen  points. 

One  point  for  every  pound  (rf  milk,  taking  the  average  of  two 
days'  yield. 

Twenty  ^points  for  every  pound  of  butter-fat  produced. 

Four  pomts  for  every  pound  of  "  solids  other  than  fat." 

Deduetions. — Ten  points  each  time  the  fat  is  below  3  %. 
Ten  points  each  time  the  solids  other  than  fat  fall  below  8-3  %. 
This  method  of  award  is  at  present  the  best  that  can  be  devised, 
butit  is  possible  that,  as  experience  accumulates,  some  rearrange- 
ment of  the  points  may  be  found  to  be  desirable.  Omitting 
many  of  the  details.  Table  I.  shows  some  of  the  results  in  the 
case  of  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  prize  cows.  The  days  "  in  milk  " 
denote  in  each  case  the  number  of  days  that  have  elapsed  since 
Table  I. — Prae  Shorthorn  and  Jersey  Cows  in  the  Uilkini  Truils, 
London  Dairy  Show,  igoo. 


Cow. 

Age. 

In 
Milk. 

Milk 

Fat. 

Other 
Solids. 

TottI 
Points. 

Years. 

Days. 

lb 

% 

% 

No. 

tor  Herd-Book- 
lieroine  HI. 

6 

61 

5*-4 

3-7 

8-3 

91 -s 

Musical 

7 

16 

45-2 

3a 

9-3 

L.ady  Rosedale     . 

Shorthorns   not   cli- 

8 

48 

47-8 

3-5 

9-0 

me    for     Herd- 

Granoy 

9 

33 

70.3 

3-5 

8-9 

144-1 

Cherry 

9 

103 

55-5 

40 

8-9 

I37-I 

Chance 

6 

33 

60.0 

3-6 

8.9 

134-6 

Jerteys— 

Sultane  14th 

256 

41-7 

4-9 

9-4 

iia 

Queen  Bess 
Gloaming  IV. 

71 

136 

39-4 

4-8 

90 

lOI 

7 

156 

30-5 

6-7 

9-5 

94-9 

calving;  and  If  the  one  day's  yield  of  milk  is  desired  in  gallons, 
it  can  be  obtained  approximately'  by  dividing  the  weight  in 
'  A  gallon  of  milk  weighs  I0'3  !b,  so  that  very  little  error  is  in- 
volveain  converting  pounds  to  gallons  by  dividing  the  numbered 
pounds  by  10. 
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fiounds  by  lo:  thus,  the  Shorthorn  cow  Heroine  III.  gave  51.4  lb, 
■or  5.14  {^ons,  of  milk  per  day.  The  table  is  Lacidentally  of 
interest  as  showing  how  superior  as  milch  kine  are  the  un- 
registered or  non-pedigree  Shorthorns — which  are  typical  of 
the  great  majority  of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  Kingdom — as 
compared  with  the  pedigree  animals  entered,  or  eligible  for  entry, 
in  Coates's  Herd-Book.  The  evening's  milk,  it  should  be  added, 
is  nearly  always  richer  in  fat  than  the  morning's,  but  the  pei- 
■centages  in  the  table  relate  to  the  entire  day's  milk. 

The  milking  triab  are  based  upon  a  chemical  test,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  percentage  of  fat  and  of  solids  other 
than  fat  in  each  sample  of  milk.  The  butter  test,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  chum  test,  as  the  cream  has  to  be  separated  from 
the  milk  and  churned.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  points 
used  at  the  London  dairy  show  in  making  awards  in  butler 
testae— 

One  point  for  every  ounce  of  butter;  one  point  for  every  com- 
pleted ten  days  since  calving,  deducting  the  first  forty  days.  Maxi- 
Tnum  allowance  for  period  <ri  lactation,  13  points. 

Fractions  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  incomplete  periods  of  less  than 
ten  days,  to  be  worked  out  in  decimals  and  added  to  the  total 

la  the  case  of  cows  obtaining  the  same  number  of  point^  the 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  cow  that  has  been  the  longest  *' —    ' 


milk. 
No 


■r  certificate  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  ;— 


(a)  Cows  under  hve  years  old  failing  to  obtain  18  points. 
I  (b)  Cows  five  years  old  and  over  failing  to  obtain  32  points. 

The  manner  in  which  butter  tests  are  decided  will  be  rendered 
clear  by  a  study  of  Table  II.  It  is  seen  that  whilst  the  much 
larger  Shorthorn  cows — having  a  bigger  frame  to  maintam 
and  coosuming  more  food — gave  both  more  milk  and  more 
Table  U.—PriteSkorihorn  and  Jersey  Cmas  in  the  Butter  Tests,  LondoM  Dairy  Shva.igoo. 


tests  conducted  by  the  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society  over  the 
period  of  fourteen  ye«n  1886  to  189Q  inclusive.  These  te^ 
were  carried  out  year  after  year  at  half  a  dozen  different  shows, 
and  the  results  are  classified  in  Table  III.  according  to  the  age 
of  the  animals.  The  average  time  in  milk  is  measured  by  the 
number  <rf  days  since  calving,  and  the  milk  and  butter  yields 
are  those  for  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  last  column 
shows  the  "  butter  ratio."  This  number  is  lower  in  the  case 
of  the  Jerseys  than  in  that  of  the  general  run  of  dairy  cows. 
The  average  results  from  tbe  total  <st  to33  cows  of  the  various 
ages  are; — One  day's  milk,  31  lb  3}  oz.,  equal  to  about  3  gallo&s 
or  13  quarts;  one  day's  butter,  1  K>  io|  oz.;  butter  ratio, 
19-13  or  about  16  pints  of  milk  to  i  lb  of  butter.  Individual 
yields  arc  sometimes  extraordioariljr  high.  Thus  at  the  Triog 
show  in  1899  tbe  three  leading  Jersey  cows  gave  the  following 
results: — 


Cow. 

Age. 

Live- 
Weight. 

In  Milk. 

Butter. 

Butter 
RaUo. 

Sundew  4th 
Madeira  5th     . 

Years. 

e 

7 
7 

lb 
929 
1060 
864 

Days. 
77 
107 
44 

tb  oz. 
3     6 
a  15 
3    4 

lb 
15-10 
1S14 
13-33 

Cows. 

Age. 

In 
Milk. 

Milk 

Butter. 

Milk  to 
I  tb 

Points 

for 
Butter. 

Points 

for 
Lacta- 
tion. 

Total 
Points. 

1st 
3IKl 

3rd       .         . 
Jerseys — 

3nd 
3rd       . 

Yiars. 

9 
9 

7 

7 
4 

13 

Days. 

104 
34 
33 

»57 
>03 

m 

lb  oz. 
55    2 

58  5 

29 10 
33 10 
40 13 

lb  01. 

11 

3      3i 

a    3 
1   13 

lb 

3367 
371 1 
33-47 

13-83 
15-37 
33-33 

No. 

37-35 
42-75 
39-75 

3435 

No. 
6-40 

No. 

43-65 
43-75 
39-75 

45-95 
41-30 
40-00 

butter  in  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  Jersey  milk  was 
much  the  richer  in  fat.  In  the  case  of  the  first-prize  Jersey 
the"butterratio,"asitistermed,  was  excellent,  as  only  13-83  lb 
of  milk  were  required  to  yield  r  R)  of  butter;  in  the  case  of  the 
second-prize  Shorthorn,  practically  twice  this  quantity  (or 
37-11  lb)  was  needed.  Moreover,  if  tbe  days  in  milk  are  taken 
into  account,  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  Jersey  is  seen  to 
be  133  days. 

The  butter-yielding  capacity  of  the  choicest  class  of  butter 
cows,  the  Jerseys,  is  amply  illustrated  in  the  results  of  Che  butter 

Table  III. — Summary  of  Ike  En^ish  Jersey  Cattle  Society's 
Butter    Tests,    Fourteen     Years,    1886-iSQg. 


Average 

Average 

Quantity 
llilkto' 

Cows'  Ages. 

Butter 

Butter. 

Years. 

No. 

Days. 

Iboz. 

lb  oz. 

tb 

1     5i 

3.-4 

77 

39  14! 

5  ,.    6 

80 

33  I5i 

!-5 

189 

89 

18-92 

84 

I  I3i 

8  ..    9 

33     6 

I  11) 

18-95 

10  „  II 

3' 

35    4 

1  14} 

11    „  13 

89 

I     I3i 

190 

13    ..  13 

34     '1 

1     loj 

30-56 

3 

54 

42    u 

3       l! 

19-85 

The  eight  prize-winning  Jerseys  on  this  occasion,  with  an 
average  weight  of  916  lb  and  an  average  of  117  days  in  milk, 
yielded  an  average  of  3  lb  g  oz.  of  butter  per  cow  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  butter  ratio  working  out  at  1669.  At  the  Tring 
show  of  1900  a  Shorthorn  cow  Cbeny  gave  as  much  as  4  tb  4)  oz, 
of  butter  in  twenty-four  hours;  she  had  been  in  milk  41  days, 
and  her  butter  ratio  worked  out  at  15-79, 
which  is  unusually  good  for  a  big  cow. 

In  the  six  years  1895  to  1900  inclusive 
385  cows  of  the  Shorthorn,  Jersey,  Guernsey 
and  Red  Polled  breeds  were  subjected  to 
butter  tests  at  the  London  dairy  show,  and 
the  general  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  IV.  ^; 

Although  cows  in  tbe  showyard  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  upset  by  their 
unusual  surroundings,  and  thus  not  yield 
so  well  as  at  home,  yet  the  average  results 
of  these  butter-test  trials  over  a  number  of 
years  are  borne  ou  t  by  the  private  trials  that 
have  taken  place  in  various  herds.  The  trials  have,  moreover, 
brought  into  prominence  the  peculiarities  of  different  breeds, 
such  as:  (a)  that  the  Shorthorns,  Red  Polls  and  Kerries,  being 
cattle  whose  milk  contains  small  fat  globules,  are  better  for 
milk  than  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  whose  milk  b  richer, 


Breed. 

No.  of 
Cows. 

In 

Milk. 

Butter. 

Milk  to  1  lb 
Butter. 

Shorthorn   . 
Jersey 
Guernsey     . 
Red  Polled 

106 
126 
33 
30 

Days. 
50 
99 

73 
60 

ft  oz. 

I     9 

I    4 

lb 
38-81 

30-39 

containing  larger-sized  fat  gbbules,  and  b  therefore  more 
profitable  for  converting  into  butter;  (6)  that  the  weights  of 
the  animals,  and  consequently  the  proportionate  food,  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
produce;  (c)  that  the  influence  of  the  stage  reached  in  the 
period  of  lactation  b  much  more  marked  in  some  breeds  than  in 

An  instructive  eicample  of  the  milk-yielding  capacity  of  Jersey 
cows  b  afforded  in  the  carefully  kept  records  of  Lord  Rothschild's 
herd  at  Tring  Park,  Herts.  Overleaf  are  given  the  figures  for 
four  years,  the  gallons  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of  ro  lb  of 
milk  to  the  gallon.  ^^, 
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In  1897,  30  cows  averaged  6396  lb,  ot  640  gallona  per  cow. 

In  1898, 39      „  ,,        MOQ     ..     63t        ,,  „ 

In  1899.37      ,.  „        6430     ,.     643 

Id  1900, 39      „  .,        6136     „     614        „  „ 

The  average  over  the  four  years  works  out  at  about  630  gallons 
per  cow  per  annum. 

Cows  of  larger  type  will  give  more  milk  than  the  Jerseys, 
but  it  is  less  rich  in  fat.  The  milk  record  for  the  year  1900 
of  the  herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  belonging  to  Mr  Garrett  Taylor, 
WhitUngham,  Norfolk,  afiords  a  good  example.  The  cows  in 
the  herd,  which  had  before  1900  produced  one  or  more  calves, 
and  in  1900  added  another  to  the  list,  being  in  full  profit  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  numbered  82.  Their  total  yield  was 
531,950  ft  of  milk,  or  an  average  of  6365  lb — equivalent  to 
about  636  gallons — per  cow.  In  1899  the  average  yield  of  0 
cows  was  6383  tt)  or  638  gallons;  in  1898  the  average  yield  of 
75  cows  was  6473  ft  or  647  gallons.  Of  cows  which  dropped 
a  first  calf  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  one  of  them — Lemon — milked 
continuously  for  463  days,  yielding  a  total  of  7166  ft  of  milk, 
being  still  in  milk  when  the  herd  year  dosed  on  the  37th  of 
December.  Similar  cases  were  those  of  Nora,  which  gave  9066  lb 
of  milk  in  455  days;  Doris,  8138  ft  in  463  days;  Brisk,  9348  ft 
in  469  days;  Delia,  8806  lb  in  434  days,  drying  28  days  before 
the  yeax  ended;  and  Lottie,  6337  lb  in  394  days,  also  drying 
38  days  before  the  year  ended;  these  were  all  cows  with  their 
first  calf.  Eight  cows  in  the  herd  gave  milk  on  every  day  of 
the  53  weeks,  and  30  others  had  their  milk  recorded  on  300  days 
or  more.  Three  heifers  which  produced  a  first  calf  before  the 
nth  of  April  1900,  averaged  in  the  year  4569  lb  of  milk,  or 
about  456  gallons.  In  1900  three  cows,  Eyke  Jessie,  Kathleen 
and  Doss,  each  gave  over  10,000  lb,  or  1000  gallons  of  milk; 
four  cows  gave  from  gooo  ft  to  10,000  lb,  two  from  8000  ft  to 
9000  ft,  17  from  7000  lb  to  8000  ft,  19  from  6000  ft  to  7000  ft, 
30  from  5000  ft  to  6000  ft,  and  16  from  4000  ft  to  5000  ft. 
The  practice,  long  followed  at  Whitlingham,  of  developing 
the  milk-yielding  habit  by  milking  a  young  cow  so  long  as  she 
gives  even  a  small  quantity  of  milk  daily,  is  well  supported  by 
the  figures  denoting  the  restdts. 

Though  milking  triab  and  butter  tests  are  not  usually  available 
to  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  in  the  management  of  his  herd, 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  keep  what 
is  known  as  a  milk  register.  By  a  milk  register  is  meant  a  record 
of  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  a  cow.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  quantitative  estimation  ot  the  milk  the  cow  gives.  It  affords 
no  information  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  or  as  to  its  butter- 
yielding  or  cheese-yielding  capacity.  Nevertheless,  by  its  aid 
the  mi  Ik -producing  capacity  of  a  cow  can  be  ascertained  exactly, 
and  her  character  in  this  respect  can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
figures  about  which  there  need  be  no  equivocation.  A  greater 
or  less  degree  of  exactness  can  be  secured,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  frequency  with  which  the  register  is  taken.  Even 
a  weekly  register  would  give  a  fair  idea  as  to  the  milk  yields  of  a 
cow,  and  would  be  extremely  valuable  as  compared  with  no 
register  at  all. 

The  practice  of  taking  the  milk  register,  as  followed  in  a  well- 
known  dairy,  may  be  briefly  described.  The  cows  are  always 
milked  in  the  stalb,  and  during  summer  they  are  brought  in 
twice  a  day  for  this  purpose.  After  each  cow  b  milked,  the 
pail  containing  the  whole  of  her  milk  is  hung  on  a  spring  balance 
suspended  in  a  convenient  position,  and  from  the  gross  weight 
indicated  there  is  deducted  the  already  known  weight  of  the 
pail.'  The  difference,  which  represents  the  weight  of  milk,  is 
recorded  in  a  book  suitably  ruled.  This  book  when  open  presents 
a  view  of  one  week's  records.  In  the  left-hand  column  are  the 
names  of  the  cows;  on  the  right  of  this  are  fourteen  columns, 
two  of  which  receive  the  morning  and  evening  record  of  each 
cow.  In  a  final  column  on  the  right  appears  the  week's  total 
yield  for  each  cow;  and  space  is  also  allowed  for  any  remarks. 

'  A  portable  milk-weighing  appliance  is  made  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  pail  ia  included,  and  an  indicator  shows  on  a  dial  the  exact 
weight  in  pounds  and  ounces,  and  likewise  the  volume  in  gallons  and 
pints,  of  tne  milk  in  the  pail.  When  the  pall  is  empty  the  indicator 
o(  course  points  to  zero. 


Fractions  of  a  pound  are  not  entered,  but  tS  ft  13  m.  would 
be  recorded  as  19  tb,  whereas  31  ft  5  oz.  would  appear  as  31  ft, 
so  that  a  fraction  of  over  half  a  pound  is  considered  as  a  whole 
pound,  and  a  fraction  of  under  half  a  pound  is  ignored.  By 
dividing  the  pounds  by  10  the  yield  in  gallons  is  readily  ascer- 

Every  dairy  farmer  has  some  idea,  as  to  each  of  hJs  cows, 
whether  she  is  a  good,  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  milker,  but  such 
knowledge  is  at  best  only  vague.  By  the  simple  means  indicated 
the  character  of  each  cow  as  a  milk-producer  is  slowly  but  surely 
recorded  in  a  manner  which  is  at  once  exact  and  definite.  Such 
a  record  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  farmer,  in  that  it  shows 
to  him  the  relative  milk-yielding  capacities  of  his  cows,  and  thus 
enables  him  gradually  to  weed  out  the  naturally  poor  milkers 
and  replace  them  by  better  ones.  It  also  guides  him  in  regulating 
the  supply  of  food  according  to  the  yield  of  milk.  The  register 
will,  in  fact,  indicate  unerringly  which  are  the  best  milk-yielding 
cows  in  the  dairy,  and  which  therefore  are,  with  the  milking 
capacity  in  view,  the  best  to  breed  from. 

The  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  the  milk  register  must 
not  be  overlooked.  These  are  features  which  should  commend 
it  especially  to  the  notice  of  small  dairy  farmers,  for  with  a 
moderate  number  of  cows  it  is  particularly  easy  to  introduce 
the  register.  But  even  with  a  large  dairy  it  will  be  found  that, 
as  soon  as  the  system  has  got  fairly  established,  the  additional 
time  and  trouble  involved  will  sink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  benefits  which  accrue. 

The  importance  of  ascertaining  not  only  the  quantity  but  also, 
the  quality  of  milk  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  two  cows  at 
the  Tring  show,  1900.  The  one  cow  gave  in  34  hour?  4}  gaUons 
of  milk,  which  at  7d.  per  gallon  would  work  out  at  about  3S.  7d. ; 
she  made  3ft  13  oz.  of  butter,  which  at  is.  4d.  per  ft  would 
bring  in  3s.  8d.;  consequently  by  selling  the  milk  the  owner 
lost  about  IS.  id.  per  day.  The  second  cow  gave  si  gallons  of 
milk,  which  would  work  out  at  3s.  id.;  she  made  i  ft  13  oz. 
of  butter,  which  would  otily  be  worth  3s.  4d.,  so  that  by  convert- 
ing the  milk  into  butter  the  owner  lost  9d.  per  day. 

The  colour  of  milk  is  to  some  extent  an  indication  of  its  quality 
— the  deeper  the  colour  the  better  the  quality.  The  colour  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  fat  globules,  a  deep  yellowish  colour 
indicating  large  globules  of  fat.  When  the  globules  are  of  large 
fflze  the  milk  will  chum  more  readily,  and  the  butter  is  better 
both  in  quality  and  in  colour. 

The  following  fifty  dairy  rules  relating  to  the  milking  and 
general  management  of  cows,  and  to  the  care  of  mflfc  and  dairy 
utensils,  were  drawn  up  on  behalf  of,  and  published  by,  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  at  Washmgton.  They 
are  given  here  with  a  few  merely  verbal  alterations: — 

The  Owner  and  his  Helpers 
I.  Read  current  dairy  literature  and  keep  posted  on  new  ideas. 

3.  Observe  and  enforce  the  utmost  cleanliness  about  the  cattle, 
their     attendants,     the     cow-house,     the     dairy     and     all 

3.  A  person  suffering  from  any  disease,  or  who  has  been  exposed 
to  a  contagious  disease,  must  remain  away  from  the  cows 
and  the  milk. 

The  Cow-Housb 

4.  Keep  dairy  cattle  in  a  shed  or  building  by  themselves.  It  .is 
preferable    to   have    no   cellar    below   and    no   storage   loft 

5.  Cow-houses  should  be  well  ventilated,  lighted  and  drained; 
should  have  tight  floors  and  walls,  and  be  plainly  coa- 
structed. 

6.  Never  use  musty  or  dirty  litter. 

7.  Allow  no  strong-smelling  material  in  the  cow-house  for  any 
length  of  time.  Store  the  manure  under  cover  outside  the 
cow-house,  and  remove  it  to  a  distance  as  often  as  practicable. 

8.  Whitewash  the  cow-house  once  or  twice  a  year;  use  gypsum  in 
the  manure  gutters  daily. 

9.  Use  no  dry.  dusty  feed  just  previous  to  milking;  if  fodder  is 
dusty,  sprinkle  it  before  it  is  fed. 

10.  Clean  and  thoroughly  air  the  cow-house  before  milking;  in  hot 
weather  sprinkle  the  floor. 

1 1.  Keep  the  cow-house  and  dairy  room  in  good  condition,  and  then 
Insist  that  tbe  dairy,  factory  or  place  where  the  mitk  goes 
be  kept  equally  well. 
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■J.        ThbCows 
!.  Hav«  the  herd  oamined  at  least  twice  ( 


year  by  a  skilled 

.  Promptly  remove  Tram  the  herd  any  animal  suspected  of  being 
la  bad  health,  and  reject  her  milk.  Never  acid  an  animal  to 
the  herd  until  it  is  ascertained  to  be  free  from  disease,  especi- 
ally tuberculosis. 

^  Do  not  move  cows  faster  than  a  comfortable  walk  while  on  the 
way  to  the  place  of  milking  or  feeding. 

S.  Never  allow  the  cows  to  be  excited  by  hard  driving,  abuse,  loud 
talking  or  unnecessary  disturbance;  do  not  expose  them  to 
cold  or  storms. 

>.  Do  not  change  the  feed  suddenly. 

r.  Feed  liberally,  and  use  only  fr^,  palatable  feed-stuffs;  in  nc 
case  should  decomposed  or  mouldy  material  be  used. 

I.  Provide  water  in  abundance,  easy  of  access,  and  always  pure 
fresh,  but  not  too  cold. 

).  Salt  should  always  be  accessible  to  the  cows. 

).  Do  not  allow  any  strong-flavoured  food,  like  garlic,  cabbages 
and  turnips,  to  be  eaten,  except  immediately  after  milking. 

I.  Clean  the  entire  skin  of  the  cow  daily.  If  hair  in  the  region  of 
the  udder  it  not  easily  kept  clean,  it  should  be  clipped. 

t.  Do  not  use  the  milk  within  twenty  days  before  calvit^,  nor  for 
three  to  five  days  afterwards. 

Milking 

[.  The  milker  should  he  clean  in  all  respects;  he  should  not  use 

tobacco  white  milking;    he  should  wash  and  dry   his  hands 

just  before  milking. 
|.  The  milker  should  wear  a  clean  outer  garment,  used  only  when 

milking  and  kept  in  a  clean  place  at  other  times. 
I-   Brush  the  udder  and    surrounding  parts  just  before    milking 

and  wipe  them  with  a  clean  damp  cloth  or  sponge, 
i.   Milk  quietly,  quickly,  cleanly  and  thoroughly.     Cows  do  not  like 

unnecessary  noise  or  delay.     Commence  milking  at  exactly  the 
: I ; 1  _Si.  .1 .:._  :_ 


e  hour  every  morning  and  evening,  and  milk  the  ci 


thes! 


28.  If  ii.     ,  „  .  , 

unnatural  in  appearance,  the  whole  should  be  rejected. 

29.  Milk  with  dry  hands;  never  let  the  hands  come  in  contact  with 

the  milk. 

30.  Do  not  allow  dogs,  cats  or  loafers  to  be  around  at  milking  time. 

31.  If  any  accident  occurs  by  which  a  pail,  full  or  partly  full,  of  milk 

becomes  dirty,  do  not  try  to  remedy  this  by  straining,  but 
reject  all  this  milk  and  rinse  the  pail. 
33.  Weigh  and  record  the  milk  given  by  each  cow.  and  take  a  sample 
morning  and  night,  at  least  once  a  week,  for  testing  by  the 
fat  test. 

Care  of  Milk 

33.  Remove  the  milk  of  every  cow  at  once  from  the  cow-house  to  a 

clean  dry  room,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  sweet.  Do  not 
allow  cans  to  remain  in  the  cow-house  while  they  are  being 
filled  with  milk. 

34.  Strain  the  milk  through  a  metal  gauze  and  a   flannel  cloth  or 

layer  of  cotton  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn. 

35.  Cool  the  milk  as  soon  as  strained — to  45°  F.  if  the  milk  is  for 

shipment,  or  to  60'  if  for  home  use  or  delivery  to  a  factory. 

36.  Never  close  a  can  containing  warm  milk. 

37.  If  the  cover  is  left  off  the  can,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  mosquito 

netting  should  be  used  to  keep  out  insects. 

38.  If  milb  is  stored,  it  should  be  kept  in  tanksof  fresh  cold  water 

(renewed  as  often  as  the  temperature  increases  to  any  material 
extent),  in  a  clean,  dry,  cold  room.  Unless  it  is  desired  to 
remove  cream,  it  should  be  stirred  with  a  tin  stirrer  often 
enough  to  prevent  the  forming  of  a  thick  cream  layer. 

39.  Keep  the  niglit  milk  under  shelter  eo  that  rain  cannot  get  into 

the  cans.     In  warm  weather  keep  it  in  a  tank  of  fresh  cold 

40.  Never  mix  fresh  warm  milk  with  that  which  has  been  cooled. 
4t.   Do  not  allow  the  milk  to  freeze. 

42.  In  no  circumstances  should  anything  be  added  to  milk  to  prevent 

its  souri:^.     Cleanliness  and  cold  are  the  only  preventives 

43.  All  milk  should  be  in  Kood  condition  when  delivered  at  a  creamery 

or  a  cheesery.  This  may  make  it  necessary  to  deliver  twice 
a  day  during  the  hottest  weather. 

44.  When  cans  are  hauled  far  they  should  be  full,  and  carried  in  a 

spring  waggon. 

45.  In  hot  weather  cover  the  cans,  when  moved  in  a  waggon,  with 

a  clean  wet  blanket  or  canvas. 

The  Utensils 

46.  Milk  utensils  for  farm  use  should  be  made  of  metal  and  have  all 

joints  smoothly  soldered.  Never  allow  them  to  become  rusty 
or  rough  inside. 


oidaUe,  kidtt  that 


47.  Do  not  haul  waste 

for  delivering  n  _   ._ 

the  skim  milk  or  whey  tank  be  kept  cl 

48.  Cans  used  for  the  return  of  skim  milk  or  whey  should  be  emptied, 

scalded  and  cleaned  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  farm, 

49.  Clean  all  dairy  utensils    by  first  thoroughly  rinsing  them  in 

warm  water;  next  clean  inside  and  out  with  a  brush  and 
hot  water  in  which  a  cleaning  material  is  dissolved;  then 
rinse  and,  lastly,  sterilize  by  boiling  water  or  steam.  Use 
pure  water  only. 

50.  After  cleaning,  keep  utensils  inverted  in  pure  air,  and  sun  If 

possible,  until  wanted  for  use. 

Food  and  Mn.K  Production 
In  tbeir  comprehensive  paper  relating  to  the  feeding  of  aaimak 
published  in  1895,  Lawes  and  Gilbert  discussed  amongst  otb«r 
questions  that  of  milk  production,  and  directed  attention  to 
Ute  gieat  difference  in  the  demands  made  on  the  food — on  the 
one  hand  for  the  production  of  meat  {that  is,  of  animal  increase), 
and  on  the  other  for  the  production  of  milk  Not  only,  however, 
do  cows  of  different  breeds  yield  different  quantities  of  milk, 
and  milk  of  characteristically  different  composition,  but  in- 
dividual animals  of  the  same  breed  have  very  different  milk- 
yielding  capacity;  and  whatever  the  capacity  of  a  cow  may 
be,  she  has  a  maximum  yield  at  one  period  of  her  lactation, 
which  is  followed  by  a  gradual  dedine.  Hence,  in  comparing 
the  amounts  of  constituents  stored  up  in  the  fattening  increase 
of  an  ox  with  the  amounts  of  the  same  constituents  removed 
in  the  milk  of  a  cow,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  wide  range  of 
difference  in  the  yield  of  milk.  Accordingly,  Table  V.  shows  the 
Table  V.^Ctmparijtm  of  the  ConHituents  of  Food  carried  off  in 
Milk,  and  in  the  Fattening  Inereast  of  Oxen. 


{1  Gallon- lo>33  &>) 


Non- 


4  quarts  per  head  per  day 


0> 

lb 

lb 

lb 

2-64 

Xll 

499 

6-11 

8-32 

1-35 

M-65 

1-89 

1332 

11-88 

"■39 

1498 

1320 

12-65 

i6'65 

2-70 

In  Increase  in  Live-Weight  per  Week. — Oxen. 
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amounts  of  nitrogenous  substance,  of  fat,  of  non-nitrogenous 
substance  not  fat,  of  mineral  matter,  and  of  total  solid  matter, 
carried  off  in  the  weekly  yield  of  milk  of  a  cow,  on  the  alternative 
assumptions  of  a  production  of  4,  6,  8,  10,  X3,  14,  16,  i3  or  20 
quarts  per  head  per  day.  For  comparison,  there  are  given  at  the 
foot  of  the  table  the  amounts  of  nitrogenous  substance,  of  fat, 
of  mineral  matter,  and  of  total  solid  matter,  in  the  weekly 
increase  in  live-weight  of  a  fattening  ox  of  an  average  weight 
of  1000  lb — on  the  assumption  of  a  weekly  increase,  first,  of 
lo  lb,  and,  secondly,  of  15  lb.  ,The  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  constituents  tn  the  milk  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
it  will  contain  12-5%  of  total  solids — consisting  of  3-65  albu- 
minoids, 3-50  butter-fat,  4-60  sugar  and  0-75  of  mineral  matter. 
The  estimates  of  the  constituents  in  the  fattening  increase  of 
oxen  are  founded  on  determinations  made  at  Rothamsted. 

With  regard  to  the  very  wide  range  of  yield  of  miik  per  head 
per  day  which  the  figures  in  the  following  table  assume,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  same 
animal  might  yield  the  largest  amount,  namely,  20  quart::,  or 
5  gallons,  per  day  near  the  beginning,  and  onhL^  quarts,  <» 
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I  gallon,  or  even  leas,  towards  the  end  of  her  period  of  lactation. 
At  the  same  time,  an  entire  herd  of,  for  example,  Shorthorns 
or  Aynhires,  of  faiily  average  quality,  well  fed,  and  including 
animals  at  various  periods  of  lactation,  should  not  yield  an 
average  of  less  than  3  quarts,  or  i  gallons,  and  would  seldom 
exceed  lo  quarts,  or  2^  gallons,  per  bead  per  day  the  year  round. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  an  average  yidd  of  milk  of  lo 
quarts,  equal  2^  gallons,  or  between  15  and  36  lb  per  head  per 
day,  may  be  assumed,  and  the  amount  of  constituents  in  the 
weeldy  yield  at  this  rate  may  be  compared  with  that  in  the 
weekly  increase  of  the  fattening  ox  at  the  higher  rate  assumed 
in  the  table,  namely,  15  lb  per  1000  tb  live-weight,  or  i'S% 
per  week.  It  is  seen  tlut  whilst  of  the  nitrogenous  substance 
of  the  food  the  amount  stored  up  in  the  fattening  increase  of 
an  ox  would  be  only  1-13  tb,  the  amount  carried  off  as  such  in 
the  milk  would  be  6-6  lb,  01  nearly  six  times  as  much.  Of 
mineral  matter,  again,  whilst  the  fattening  increase  would  only 
require  about  o- 23  tb,  the  milk  would  cany  oS  135  lb,  or  again 
about  six  times  as  much.  Of  fat,  however,  whilst  the  fattening 
increase  would  contain  9-53  tb,  the  milk  would  contain  only 
6-33  lb,  or  only  about  two-thirds  as  much.  On  the  other  hand, 
whilst  the  fattening  increase  contains  no  other  non- nitrogenous 
substance  than  fat,  the  milk  would  carry  off  8-32  tb  in  the  fonn 
of  milk-sugar.  This  amount  of  milk-sugar,  reckoned  as  fat, 
would  correspond  approximately  to  the  difference  between  the 
fat  in  the  milk  and  that  in  the  fattening  increase. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  drain  upon  the  food  is  very  much 
greater  for  the  production  of  milk  than  for  that  of  meat.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  important  item  of  nitrogenous 
substance;  and  if,  as  is  frequently  assumed,  the  butter-fat 
of  the  milk  is  at  any  rate  largely  derived  from  the  nitrogenous 
substance  of  the  food,  so  far  as  it  is  so  at  least  about  two  parts  of 
such  substance  would  be  required  to  produce  one  of  fat.  On 
such  an  assumption,  therefore,  the  drain  upon  the  nitrogenous 
substance  of  the  food  would  be  very  much  greater  than  that 
indicated  in  the  table  as  existing  as  nitrogenous  substance  in 
the  milk.     To  this  point  further  reference  will  be  made  presently. 

Attention  may  next  be  directed  to  the  amounts  of  food,  and 
of  certain  of  its  consUtuents,  consumed  for  the  production  of 
a  given  amount  of  milk.  This  point  is  illustrated  in  Table  VI., 
which  shows  the  constituents  consumed  per  1000  lb  live-weight 

Table  VI. — Constituents  consumed  per  1000  fb  Lae-Weieht  Per  Day, 
for  Sustenance  and  for  MUk-Produaion.  The  Rolkamsted  Herd 
of  30  Cows,  Spring  1884. 
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per  day  in  the  case  of  the  Rothamated  herd  of  30  cows  in  the 
spring  of  1884.  On  the  left  hand  are  shown  the  actual  amounts 
(rf  ttie  different  foods  consumed  per  rooo  tb  hve- weight  per  day; 
and  in  the  respective  columns  are  recorded— first  the  amounts  <rf 
total  dry  sut»tance  which  the  foods  contained,  and  then  tl»e 
amounts  of  digestible  nitrogenous,  digestible  non -nitrogenous 
(reckoned  as  starch),  and  digestible  total  organic  substance 
which  the  different  foods  would  supply;  these  being  calculated 
according  to  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  own  estimates  of  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  foods,  and  to  Wolff's  estimates  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  several  constituents  which  would  be  digestible. 

The  ffrat  column  shows  that  the  amount  of  total  dry  substance 
of  food  actually  consumed  by  the  herd,  per  1000  lb  live-weight 
per  day,  was  scarcely  ao  lb,  whilst  Wolff's'  estimated  require- 
ment, as  stated  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  is  24  lb.  But  his  ratioa 
would  doubtless  consist  to  a  greater  extent  of  hay  and  straw- 
chaff,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  indigestible  and  effete 
woody  fibre.  The  figures  show,  indeed  that  the  Rothamsted 
ration  supplied,  though  nearly  the  same,  even  a  somewhat  less 
amount  of  total  digestible  constituents  than  Wolff's. 

Of  digestible  nitrogen  substance  the  food  supplied  2-64  ft 
per  day,  whilst  the  amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  susten- 
ance merely  is  0-57  tb;  leaving,  therefore,  207  tb  available 
for  milk  production.  The  23-3  Q)  of  milk  yielded  per  1000  lb 
live-weight  per  day  would,  however,  contain  only  0-85  lb;  and 
there  would  thus  remain  an  apparent  excess  of  i  -  3  2  lb  of  digest- 
ible nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food  supplied.  But  against  the 
amount  of  3-64  tb  actually  consumed,  Wolff's  estimate  of  the 
amotmt  required  for  sustenance  and  for  milk-production  is 
2-5  !b,  or  but  little  less  than  the  amount  actually  consumed  at 
Rothamsted.  On  the  assumption  that  the  expenditure  of 
nitrogenous  substance  in  the  production  of  milk  is  only  in  tlte 
formation  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  milk,  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  considerable  excess  given  in  the  food. 
But  Wolff's  estimate  assumes  no  excess  of  supply,  and  that  the 
whole  is  utilized;  the  fact  being  tliat  he  supposes  the  butter-fat 
of  the  milk  to  have  been  derived  largely,  if  not  wholly,  from  the 
albuminoids  of  the  food. 

It  has  been  shown  that  although  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  fat  of  a  fattening  animal  may  be  produced  from  the  albu- 
minoids of  the  food,  certainly  the  greater  part  of  it,  if  not  the 
whole,  is  derived  from  the  carbohydrates.  But  the  physiological 
conditions  of  the  production  of  milk  are  so  different  from  those 
for  the  production  of  fattening  increase,  that  it  is  not  admissiUe 
to  judge  of  the  sources  of  the  fat  of  the  one  from  what  may 
be  established  in  regard  to  the  other.  It  has  been  assumed, 
however,  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  fat  of  the  fattening 
animal  is  formed  from  albuminoids,  that  the  fat  of  milk  must 
be  formed  in  the  same  way.  Disallowing  the  legitimacy  of  such 
a  deduction,  there  do,  nevertheless,  seem  to  be  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  fat  of  milk  may,  at  any  rate  in  large  proportion, 
be  derived  from  albuminoids.  I 

Thus,  as  compared  with  fattening  increase,  which  may  in 
a  sense  be  said  to  be  little  more  than  an  accumulation  of  reserve 
material  from  excess  of  food,  milk  is  a  special  product,  of  a 
special  gland,  for  a  special  normal  exigency  of  the  animal. 
Further,  whilst  common  experience  shows  that  the  herbivorous 
animal  becomes  the  more  fat  tlie  more,  within  certain  limits,  its 
foodisrichincarbohydiates,itpointsto  the  conclusion  that  both 
the  yield  of  milk  and  its  richness  in  butter  are  more  connected 
with  a  litieral  supply  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  food. 
Obviously,  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  only  that  thereby 
more  active  change  in  the  system,  and  therefore  greater  activity 
of  the  special  function,  is  maintained.  The  evidence  at  command 
is,  at  any  rate,  not  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  fat  of  milk  may  have  its  source  in  the  breaking  up 
of  albuminoids,  but  direct  evidence  on  the  point  is  still  wanting; 
and  supposing  such  breaking  up  to  take  place  in  the  gland,  the 
question  arises — What  becomes  of  the  by-products?  Assuming, 
however,  that  such  change  does  take  place,  the  amount  of  nitro- 
genous substance  supplied  to  the  Rothamsted  cows  would  be  les) 
>  Landw.  Futteruittslehre,  ste  Aufl.,  i888^p.  349. 
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in  excess  of  the  direct  requirement  for  milk-production  than  the 
figures  in  the  table  would  indicate,  if,  indeed,  in  excess  at  ail. 

Tbe  figures  in  the  column  of  Table  VI.  relating  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  digestible  non-nitrogenous  substance  recluwed  as 
starch  show  that  the  quantity  actually  consumed  was  ii-7i  fit, 
whilst  the  amoiuit  estimated  by  Wolff  to  be  requireci  was  12-5  lb, 
besides  0-4  lb  of  fat.  The  figures  further  show  that,  deducting 
T4  lb  for  sustenance  from  the  quantity  actually  consumed,  there 
would  remain  4.-5I  lb  available  for  milk-production,  whilst  only 
about  3 -03  lb  would  be  required  supposing  that  both  the  fat 
of  the  milk  and  the  sugar  had  been  derived  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates of  the  food;  and,  according  to  this  calculation,  there 
would  stiU  be  an  excess  in  the  daily  food  of  1-39  0>.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  estimates  of  the  requirement  for 
mere  sustenance  are  mainly  founded  on  the  results  of  experiments 
in  which  the  mii'maU  are  allowed  only  such  a  limited  amount 
of  food  as  will  maintain  them  without  either  loss  or  gain  when  at 
rest.  But  physiological  cttnsiderations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  expenditure,  independently  of  loss  or  gain,  will  be  the 
greater  the  more  liberal  the  ration,  and  hence  it  b  probable 
that  the  real  excess,  if  any,  over  that  required  for  sustenance 
and  milk-production  would  be  less  than  that  indicated  in  the 
table,  which  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  c^  a  fixed  require- 
ment for  sustenance  for  a  given  live-weight  of  the  animal. 
Supposing  that  there  really  was  any  material  excess  of  either 
the  nitrogenoos  or  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  supplied 
over  the  requirement  for  sustenance  and  milk-production, 
the  question  arises — Whether,  or  to  what  extent,  it  conduced 
to  increase  in  live-weight  of  the  animals,  or  whether  it  was  in 
part,  or  wholly,  voided,  and  so  wasted. 

As  regards  the  influence  of  the  period  of  the  year,  with  its 
characteristic  changes  of  food,  on  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  milk,  the  first  column  of  the  second  division  of  Table  VII. 
shows  the  average  yield  of  milk  per  head  per  day  ctf  the  Rotham- 
sted  herd,  avera^ng  about  43  cows,  almost  exclusively  Short- 
horns, in  each  month  of  the  year,  over  six  years,  1B84  to 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  Rothamsted  cows  had  cake 
throughout  tbe  year;  at  first  4  9>  per  bead  per  day,  but  after- 
wards graduated  according  to  the  yield  of  milk,  on  the  basis 
of  4  tb  for  a  yield  of  38  K)  of  milk,  the  result  being  that  then 
the  amount  given  averaged  more  per  head  per  day  during  the 
grazing  period,  but  less  earlier  and  later  in  the  year.  Bran, 
bay  and  straw-cfaafi,  and  roots  (generally  mangel),  were  abo 
given  when  the  animals  were  not  turned  out  to  grass.  Tbe 
general  plan  was,  therefore,  to  give  cake  alone  in  addition  when 
the  cows  were  turned  out  to  grass,  but  some  other  dry  food, 
and  roots,  when  entirely  in  the  shed  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months. 

Referring  to  the  column  showing  the  average  yield  of  milk 
per  head  per  day  each  month  over  the  six  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  six  months  January,  February,  September, 
October,  November  and  December  the  average  yield  was 
sometimes  below  ao  lb,  and  on  the  average  only  about  ai  ft 
of  milk  per  bead  per  day;  whilst  over  the  other  six  months 
it  averaged  37-63  lb,  and  over  May  and  June  more  tbaa  31  lb, 
per  head  per  day.  That  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded 
was  con^derably  greater  during  the  grazing  period  than  when 
the  animals  had  more  dry  food,  and  roots  instead  of  grass. 

Next,  referring  to  the  particulars  of  compoution,  according 
to  Dr  Vieth's  results,  which  may  well  be  conudered  as  typical 
for  the  different  periods  of  the  year,  it  is  seen  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk  was  only  average,  or  lower  than  average, 
during  the  grazing  period,  but  rather  higher  in  the  earlier  and 
later  months  of  the  year.  The  percentage  of  total  solids  was 
rather  lower  than  the  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
lowest  during  the  chief  grazing  months,  but  considerably  higher 
in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  when  the  animals  were  kept  in 
the  shed  and  received  more  dry  food.  The  percentage  of  butter- 
fat  follows  very  closely  that  of  the  total  soUds,  being  the  lowest 
during  the  best  gnudng  months,  but  considerably  higher  than 
the  average  during  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  when 
dry  food  was  given.    Tbe  percentage  of  solids  not  fat  was 


Table  VU.— Percentage  ComposUion  ef  Mttk  each  Mimth  of  the  Year;  also  Average  Yield  of  considerably  the  lowest  during  the  later 
MUk,  and  of  CotuHtuents,  per  Bead  per  Day  each  Month,  accordini  to  RBthamsted  Dairy  monthsof  thegiazmgpenod,butaverage, 
Records.  or  higher  than  average,  during  the  earlier 

and  later  months  of  the  year.    It  may  be 
observed  that,  according  to  the  average 


January 
February 

April 
May.     . 


October 

November 

December 


Averse  Compositioi)  of  Milk  each 

Month,  1884. 

(Dr  Vieth — 14,335  analyses.) 


10335 
1-0325 
10323 
I  0323 
1-0334 
1-03*3 
10319 
10318 

1-0324 
10324 
10336 


1-0323        3-74 


'3-53 
13-65 
13-39 


Rothamsted  Dairy. 


of  Milk 

per  Day, 
6  Years. 


34- 19 
26-50 
31-31 

30'8l 


Estimated  Quantity 
of  Constituents  in 
Milk  per  Head  per 
Day  each  Month. 


Fat. 


3-27 


percentages  given  in  the  table,  a  gallon 
of  milk  will  contain  more  of  both 
total  solids  and  of  buttN-fat  in  the  later 
months  of  the  year;  that  is,  when  Xhtn 
b  less  grass  and  more  dry  food  given. 

Turning  to  the  last  three  columns  d  the 
table,  it  b  seen  that  although,  as  I 


•  Average  over  five  years  only,  as  the  records  did  not  commence  until  Felwuaiy  1884. 

inclusive;  and  tbe  succeeding  columns  show  that  amounts  of 
butter-fat,  of  solids  not  fat,  and  of  total  solids  in  the  average 
yield  per  head  per  day  in  each  month  of  the  year,  calculated, 
not  according  to  direct  analytical  determinations  made  at 
Rothamsted,  but  according  to  the  results  of  more  than  14,000 
analyses  made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr  Vieth,  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  in  1884;'  the 
samples  analysed  representing  tbe  milk  from  a  great  many 
different  farms  in  each  month. 

>  The  Analyst,  April  1SS5,  vol.  x.  p.  67. 


been  shown,  the  percentage  of  the  several 
constituents  in  the  milk  is  lower  during 
the  grazing  months,  the  actual  amounts 
contained  in  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded 
per  head  are  distinctly  greater  during 
thosemonths.  Thus,  the  amount  of  butter- 
fat  yielded  per  head  per  day  is  above  the 
average  of  tbe  year  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember inclusive;  the  amounts  of  solids 
not  fat  are  over  average  from  April  to 
August  inclusive;  and  the  amounts  of 
total  solids  yielded  are  average,  or  over 
average,  from  April  to  August  inclusive. 
From  the  foregoing  results  it  b  evident 
that  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  per  head  b  very  much  tbe 
greater  during  the  grazing  months  of  the  year,  but  that  tbe 
percentage  composition  of  the  milk  is  lower  during  that  period 
of  higher  yield,  and  considerably  higher  during  the  months  of 
more  exclusively  dry-food  feeding.    Nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  quantity  of   milk    yielded   during  the  grazing 
months,  the  actual  quantity  of  constituents  yielded  per  cow  b 
greater  during  those  montlu  than  during  tbe  months  of  higher 
percentage  composition  but  lower  yield  of  milk  per  head.    It 
may  be  added  that  a  cardul  consideration  of  the>number  o& 
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newly-calved  cows  brought  into  the  herd  each  month  shows 
that  the  results  as  above  stated  were  perfectly  distinct, 
iDdependently  of  any  influence  of  the  period  of  lactation  of  the 
different  individuals  of  the  herd. 

The  few  results  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  relation 
to  milk-production  are  admittedly  quite  insufficient  adequately 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  variation  in  the  quantity  and  com- 
position of  the  food  on  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the 
millE.  yielded.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of 
esperimenting  on  such  a  subject,  involving  so  many  elements  of 
variation,  any  results  obtained  have  to  be  interpreted  with  much 
care  and  reservation.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  taken  as  clearly 
indicated  that,  within  certain  limits,  high  feeding,  and  especially 
high  nitrogenous  feeding,  does  increase  both  the  yield  and  the 
richness  of  the  milk.'  But  it  is  evident  that  when  high  feeding 
is  pushed  beyond  a  comparatively  limited  rajige,  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  weight  erf  the  animal — that  b,  to  favour  the 
development  of  the  individual,  rather  than  to  enhance  the 
activity  of  the  functions  connected  with  the  reproductive  system. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  disadvantage  when  the  object  is  to  maintain 
the  milk-yielding  condition  of  the  animal;  but  when  a  cow  is 
to  be  fattened  off  it  will  be  otherwise. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  early  in  the  period  of  six  years  in  which 
the  Rothamsted  results  that  have  been  quoted  were  obtained, 
the  amount  of  oil-cake  given  was  graduated  according  to  the 
yield  of  milk  of  each  individual  cow;  as  it  seemed  unreasonable 
that  an  animal  yielding,  say,  only  4  quarts  per  day,  should 
receive,  beside  the  home  foods,  as  much  cake  as  one  yielding 
several  times  the  quantity.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that  any 
excess  of  food  beyond  that  required  for  sustenance  and  milk- 
production  would  tend  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
which,  according  to  the  circumstances,  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable. 

It  may  be  observed  that  direct  experiments  at  Rothamsted 
confirm  the  view,  arrived  at  by  common  experience,  that  roots, 
and  especially  mangel,  have  a  favourable  effect  on  the  flow  of 
milk.  Further,  the  Rothamsted  experiments  have  shown  that 
a  higher  percentage  of  butter-fat,  of  other  solids,  and  of  total 
solids,  was  obtained  with  mangel  than  with  silage  as  the  suc- 
culent food.  The  yield  of  milk  was,  however,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  increased  by  grazing  than  by  any  other  change  in  the 
food;  and  at  Rothamsted  the  influence  of  roots  comes  next 
in  order  to  that  of  grass,  though  far  behind  it,  in  this  respect. 
But  with  grazing,  as  has  been  shown,  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  milk  is  considerably  reduced;  though,  omng  to  the  greatly 
increased  quantity  yielded,  the  amount  of  soil-constituents 
removed  in  the  milk  when  cows  are  grazing  may  nevertheless 
be  greater  per  head  per  day  than  under  any  other  conditions. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated  how  very  much  greater 
is  the  demand  upon  the  food,  especially  for  nitrogenous  and  for 
mineral  constituents,  in  the  production  of  milk  than  in  that  of 
fattening  increase. 

'  The  evidence  on  this  point  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Milk  and 
Cream  Regulations  in  1900  is  somewhat  conflictii^.  The  report 
states  that  an  impression  commonly  prevails  that  the  quality  of  milk 
is  more  or  lesa  determined  by  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  food 
which  the  cow  receives.  One  witness  said  that  farmers  who  produce 
milk  for  sale  feed  differently  from  what  they  do  if  the^  are  producing 
for  butter.  Another  stated  that  most  of  the  statistics  which  go  to 
show  that  food  has  no  effect  on  milk  fail,  because  the  experiments  are 
not  carried  far  enough  to  counterbalance  that  peculiarity  of  the 
animal  first  to  utilLce  the  food  for  itself  before  utilizing  it  for  the 
milk,  A  witness  who  kept  a  herd  of  100  milking  cows  expressed  the 
opinion  that  improvement  in  the  quality  of  milk  can  be  effected  by 
feeding,  though  not  to  any  targe  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
maintained  Chat  the  fat  percentage  in  the  milk  of  a  cow  cannot  be 
raised  by  any  manner  or  method  of  feeding.  It  is  passible  that  in  the 
case  of  cows  very  poorly  fed  the  addition  of  rich  food  would  alter  the 
composition  of  their  milk,  but  if  the  cows  are  well-fed  to  be^n  with, 
this  would  not  be  so.  The  proprietor  of  a  herd  of  500  milking  cows 
did  not  think  that  feeding  affected  the  quality  of  milk  from  ordinarily 
well-kept  animals.  An  experimenter  found  that  the  result  of  resort- 
ing to  rather  poor  feeding  was  that  the  first  effect  was  produced  upon 
the  weight  of  the  cow  and  not  upon  the  milk;  the  animal  began  to 
get  thin,  losing  its  weight,  though  there  was  not  very  much  effect 
.upon  the  quality  of  the  milk. 


Manukial  Value  of  Food  comsuued  in  the 

PkODDCIION  Of.MlLK 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  average  value  of  the  manure 
derived  from  the  consumption  of  food  for  the  production  of 
milk,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  very  wide  variation  in  the 
amotmt  of  milk  yielded  by  different  cows,  or  by  the  same  oow 
at  different  periods  of  her  lactation,  is  increased  by  the  inadequate 
character  of  information  concerning  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  food  actuaUy  consumed  by  the  animal  coinddently 
with  the  production  of  such  different  amounts  of  milk.  But 
although  informiation  is  lacking  for  correlating,  with  numerical 
accuracy,  the  great  diSerence  in  milk-yield  of  individual  cows 
with  the  coincident  differences  in  consumption  to  produce  it, 
it  may  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  established  that  more  food 
is  consumed  by  a  herd  of  cows  to  produce  a  fair  yield  of  milk, 
of  say  10  or  12  quarts  per  head  per  day,  than  by  on  equal  live- 
weight  of  oxen  fed  to  produce  fattening  increase.  la  the  cases 
supposed  it  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  assumed  that  the 
cows  would  consume  about  one-fourth  more  food  than  the 
oxen.  Accordingly,  in  the  Rothamsted  estimates  of  the  value 
of  the  manure  obtained  on  the  consumption  of  food  for  the 
production  of  milk,  it  is  assumed  that  one-fourth  more  wiU  be  con- 
sumed by  1000  lb  live-weight  of  cows  than  by  the  same  weight 
of  oxen;  but  the  estimates  of  the  amounts  of  the  constituents  of 
the  food  removed  in  the  milk,  or  remaining  for  manure,  are  never- 
theless reckoned  per  ton  of  each  kind  of  food  consumed,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  relating  to  feeding  for  the  production  of  fattening 
increase.  It  may  be  added  that  the  calculations  of  the  amotmts  of 
the  constituents  in  the  milk  are  based  on  the  same  average  compo- 
sition of  milk  as  is  adopted  in  the  construction  of  Table  V.  Thus 
the  nitrogen  is  taken  at  0'S7g  (=3-65  nitrogenous  substance)  %, 
the  phosphoric  add  at  0-3173%,  *"><!  ^^  potash  at  0-1875% 
in  the  milk.  "-'- 

Table  VIII.  shows  in  detail  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  one  ton  of  each  food,  and  in  the  milk  produced  from 
its  consumption,  on  the  assumption  of  an  average  yield  of  10 
quarts  per  head  per  day;  also  the  amount  remaining  for  manure, 
the  amount  of  ammonia  corresponding  to  the  nitrogen,  and  the 
value  of  the  ammonia  at  4d.  per  lb.  Similar  particulars  are  also 
given  in  relation  to  the  phosphoric  add  and  the  potash  consumed 
in  the  food,  removed  in  the  milk,  and  remaining  for  manure,  &c. 
This  table  will  serve  as  a  suffldent  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
estimating  the  total  or  original  value  of  the  manure,  derived 
from  the  consumption  of  the  different  foods  for  the  production 
of  milk  in  the  case  supposed;  that  is,  assuming  an  average 
yield  of  a  herd  of  10  quarts  per  head  per  day. 

In  Table  IX.  are  given  the  results  of  similar  detailed  calcula- 
tions of  the  total  or  original  manure-value  (as  in  Table  VIII. 
for  10  quarts),  on  the  alternative  assumptions  of  a  yield  of  6,  8, 
13  or  t4  quarts  per  head  per  day.  For  comparison  there  is 
also  given,  in  the  first  column,  the  estimate  of  the  total  or  original 
manure-value  when  the  foods  are  consumed  for  the  production 
of  fattening  increase. 

So  much  for  the  plan  and  results  of  the  estimations  of  lolal 
or  original  manure-value  of  the  different  foods,  thatis,  deducting 
only  the  constituents  removed  in  the  milk,  and  reckoning  the 
remainder  at  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  in 
artificial  manures.  With  a  view  to  direct  application  to  practice, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the  unexhausted  mormre-value 
of  the  different  foods,  or  what  may  be  called  their  compensation- 
value,  after  they  have  been  used  for  a  series  of  years  by  the 
outgoing  tenant  and  he  has  realized  a  certain  porrion  of  the 
manure-value  in  his  increased  crops.  In  the  calculations  for  this 
purpose  the  rule  is  to  deduct  one-half  of  the  <Tft|tfKtJManwe-i>a^ 
of  the  food  used  the  last  year,  and  one-third  of  the  remainder 
each  year  to  the  eighth,  in  the  case  of  all  the  more  concentrated 
foods  and  of  the  roots — in  fact,  of  all  the  foods  in  the  list  ex- 
cepting the  hays  and  the  straws.  For  these,  which  contain 
larger  amounts  of  indigestible  matter,  and  the  constituents  of 
which  will  be  more  slowly  available  to  crops,  two-thirds  of  the 
original  manure-value  is  deducted  for  the  Ust_year,  and  only 
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Nog. 

1 

Description 
of  Food. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

Potash. 

Total  or 
Ordinal 
M^ure. 

In 

I  Ton 

of 

In 
Milk 
iTom 
I  Ton 

In  Manure. 

In 
I  Ton 

of 

In 

Milk 
from 
I  Ton 

,„m™„. 

In 
I  Ton 

of 

In 
Milk 
from 
iTon 

In  Manure. 

Total 
remain- 

Nitro- 
gen 
equal 
Am- 
monia. 

Value 
of  Am- 

Total 
remain- 

Value 
at  2d. 
per  lb 

Total 
remain- 

Value 

Value 
per  Ton 

of  Food 

Food. 

or 

ing  for 

" 

Food. 

of 

ing  for 

Food. 

of 

ing  for 

lid. 

Food. 

Manure 

SA 

Food. 

Manure 

Food. 

M^ure 

per 

tb. 

sumed. 

lb 

tt) 

lb 

lb 

£   9- 

d. 

tb 

tb 

lb 

8.  d. 

lb 

tb 

lb 

d. 

£  s.  d. 

Linseed       . 

80-64 

3504 

iiS 

67-5* 

I      3 

6 

34-50 

9-34 

25-16 

4      3 

30-69 

a-02 

23.67 

1     9    6 

2 

Linseed  cake 

106-40 

30-86 

103-87 

1    14 

7 

44-80 

7-79 

37-01 

6     3 

3136 

6-71 

24-65 

3 

2     3  10 

3 

Decorticated 

cottoD  cake 
Palm-nut 
cake 

147-84 

19-37 

138.57 

156-13 

2   13 

' 

6944 

718 

63-26 

10    5 

44-80 

6-33 

38-58 

4 

0 

3    7    4 

4 

5600 

17-86 

38-14 

46-31 

0   15 

5 

36-88 

6-68 

30-2O 

3    4 

11-30 

5-73 

5-47 

0 

8 

0  19    5 

5 

Undecorti- 
cated  cot- 

ton cake  . 

84-00 

I5-66 

68-34 

82-99 

I     7 

44-80 

5-85 

38-95 

6     6 

44-80 

5-07 

39-73 

5 

1   19     3 

6 

Cocoa-nut 

cake 

76-16 

15-66 

60-50 

73-47 

1    4 

6 

31-36 

5-85 

25-51 

8  ? 

44-80 

507 

39-73 

5 

1   13    9 

7 
8 

Rape  cake 
Peaa 

109-76 

13-50 

97-26 

1   19 

4 

56-00 

4-69 

51-31 

33-60 

4-09 

29-51 

3 

8 

2  II     7 

8064 

17-86 

63-78 

76-34 

I    5 

5 

19-04 

6-68 

13-36 

3       1 

31-50 

5-73 

15-77 

2 

0 

t     9    6 

9 

Beana 

89-60 

17-86 

71-74 

87-13 

I     9 

24-64 
16-80 

6-68 

17-96 

3    0 

39-12 

5-73 

23-39 

1    14  11 

Lentils 

9408 

.7-86 

76-22 

92-56 

6-68 

1     8 

15-68 

5-73 

9-95 

3 

1  13    9 

IS 

Tares   (seed) 
Maize 

94-08 

17-86 

76.32 

92-56 

I   10 

10 

17-93 

6-68 

11-34 

1    10 

17-93 

5-73 

1319 

I 

6 

1   14    2 

38-08 

17-38 

20-70 

35-14 

0     8 

5 

13-44 

6-50 

6-94 

I     2 

8-29 

5-56 

2-73 

0 

4 

0    9  11 

•3 

Wheat 

40-32 

17-38 
17-86 

22-94 

37-86 

0     9 

3 

19-04 

6-50 

12-54 

11-87 

5-56 

6-31 

9 

'4 

Malt 

38-08 

24-55 

0     8 

17-93 

6-68 

11-24 

11-30 

5-73 

5-47 

8 

0  10     8 

\l 

Barley       . 

36-96 

17-38 

19-58 

33-78 

0     7 

16-80 

6-50 

10-30 

I     9 

13-33 

5-56 

6-76 

0  10    6 

Oata 

44-80 

16-68 

28-13 

3415 

5 

13-44 

624 

7 -30 

5-40 

5-80 

9 

0  13     4 

17 

Rice  meal  . 

Sll 

16-68 

35-88 

3' -43 

6 

(13-44) 

6-34 

7-20 

(8-39 

5-40 

2-89 

i8 
19 

Locust  beans 
Malt  coomb) 

13-90 

ia-98 

15-76 

0    5 

3 

5-19 

4.43 

87-36 

15-66 

71-70 

87-07 

I     9 

0 

t^ 

5-85 

3895 

6    6 

44-80 

5-07 

39-73 

~ 

2    0    6 

Fine   pollard 

54-88 

1668 

38-20 

46-39 

0  15 

6 

624 

58-72 

9    9 

33-70 

5-40 

27-30 

5 

1     8    8 

Coarse    pol- 

lard 

5600 

1566 

40-34 

48-99 

0  16 

4 

£S 

5-85 

73-55 

33-60 

5-07 

^l:S 

7 

32 
23 

Bran 
Clover  hay 

56-00 

13-90 

43.10 

51-12 

0  17 

*> 

5-19 

75-45 

12    7 

32-48 

4-42 

6 

I    13     I 

53-76 

1:2 

44-83 

54-43 

0  18 

2 

13.77 

3-35 

9-43 

1     7 

33-60 

3-94 

30-66 

To" 

1    3    7 

24 

as 

Meadow  hay 
Pea  straw  . 

33-60 

25-34 

30-65 

0  10 

3 

8-96 

3-10 

5-86 

I    0 

35-84 

3-63 

33-32 

* 

0  15    5 

33-40 

7!3 

!4-57 

17-69 

0    5 

II 

ii 

3-91 

4-93 

0  10 

3340 

346 

19-94 

6 

093 

36 

Oat  straw  . 

11-20 

6-95 

4-35 

516 

9 

3-60 

3-78 

0    6 

33-40 

2-29 

6 

049 

37 

Wheat  straw 

10-Q8 

598 

4-10 

4-98 

8 

2-33 

3-15 

0     6 

■7-92 

1-96 

15-96 

042 

J8 

Barley  straw 

8-96 

546 

3-50 

4-35 

5 

4-03 

3-04 

1-99 

0     4 

22-40 

180 

20-60 

7 

044 

39 

30 

Bean  straw 
Potatoes    . 

20'l6 

5-68 

14-48 

17-58 

0    5 

6-73 

3  14 

4-58 

0     9 

32-40 

i'8o 

30-60 

7 

092 

5-60 

307 

3-53 

4-J9 

0    I 

5 

3-36 

0-78 

2-58 

0     5 

12-32 

0-66 

ii-66 

'V 

5 

033 

)■ 

Carrots      . 

4-48 

\t 

302 

3-67 

0    1 

3 

0-54 

148 

0     3 

6-27 

0-49 

5-78 

9 

023 

33 

Parsnips    . 

4-93 

3-^6 

3-96 

4 

4-36 

0-63 

363 

8-06 

0-49 

7-57 

33 

Mangel  wur- 

zels 

4-93 

1-32 

3-61 

4-38 

6 

1-57 

0-49 

1-08 

8-96 

0-49 

8-47 

0    3    9 

34 

Swedish 

turnips     . 

5-60 

I-I4 

4.46 

5-42 

1-34 

0-44 

4-93 

0-33 

4-60 

7 

0    3     7 

35 

Yellow     tur 

nips 

4-48 

0-93 

3-55 

4-3' 

0     1 

5 

(1-34 

0-34 

(4-93 

0-33 

(4-60) 

7 

36 

White     tur 

nips 

4r03 

0-84 

3-19 

3-87 

0    1 

_3_ 

1-12 

0-3I 

oai 

0     3 

6.73 

0-33 

6-39 

_2. 

■°_ 

0    2    3 

one-fifth  from  year  to  ymu  to  the  eighth  year  back.  The  results 
of  the  estimates  of  comfrntsalion-vaiue  so  made  are  given  for  the 
five  yields  of  6,  8, 10,  12  and  14  quarts  of  milk  per  head  per  day 
respectively  in  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  paper'  on  the  valuation 
of  the  manures  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  foods  for  the 
production  of  milk,  which  may  be  consulted  for  fuller  details. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  cows  are  fed  in 
sheds  or  yards  the  manure  is  generally  liable  to  greater  losses 
than  b  the  case  with  fattening  oxen.  The  manure  of  the  cow 
contains  much  more  water  in  proportion  to  solid  matter  than 
that  of  the  ox.  Water  will,  besides,  frequently  be  used  for 
washing,  and  it  may  be  that  a  good  deal  of  the  manure  is  washed 
into  drains  and  lost.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  claim  for 
compensation,  the  management  and  dis[)osal  of  the  manure 
requires  the  attention  of  the  valuer.  Indeed,  the  varying 
circumstances  that  will  arise  in  practice  must  be  carefully 
cronddered.  Bearing  these  in  mind,  the  estimates  may  be 
aiccepU^  aft  at  any  rate  the  best  approzimatioo  to  the  truth 
'  Jovm.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.,  1898. 


that  existing  knowledge  provides;  and  they  should  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  practical  use.  Obviously  they 
will  be  more  directly  applicable  in  the  case  of  cows  feeding  en- 
tirely on  the  foods  enumerated  in  the  list,  and  not  depending 
largely  on  grass;  but,  even  when  the  animals  are  partially 
grass-fed,  the  value  of  the  manure  derived  from  the  additional 
dry  food  or  roots  may  be  estimated  according  to  the  scale  given. 

Cheese  and  Cheese-Making 
For  generations,  perhaps  for  centuries,  the  question  has  been 
discussed  as  to  why  there  should  be  so  large  a  proportion  of  bad 
and  inferior  cheese  and  so  small  a  proportion  of  really  good  cheese 
made  in  farmhouses  throughout  the  land.  That  the  result  b 
not  wholly  due  to  skili  and  care  or  to  the  absence  of  these  qualities 
on  the  part  of  the  dairymaid  may  now  be  taken  for  granted. 
Instances  might  be  quoted  in  which  the  most  painstaking  of 
dairymaids,  in  the  cleanest  of  dairies,  have  failed  to  produce 
cheese  of  ev^  second-rate  quality  and  character,  and  yet  others 
in  which  excellent  cheese  has  been  made  under  commonplacei 
vm.  «a    )Q|( 
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coaditiaos  as  to  skill  and  equipment,  and  with  not  much  regard 
to  cleanliness  in  the  dairy.  The  explanation  of  what  was  so 
long  a  mystery  has  been  found  in  the  domain  of  ferments.  It 
is  now  Lnown  that  whilst  various  micro-organisms,  which  in 
many  dairies  have  free  access  to  the  milk,  have  mined  an  in- 
calculable quantity  of  cheese — and  of  butter  also — neither  cheese 
nor  butter  of  first-rate  quality  can  be  made  without  the  aid 
of  lactic  acid  bacilli.  As  an  illustrative  case,  mention  may  be 
made  of  that  of  two  most  painstaking  dairymaids  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  make  good  cheese  from  the  freshest  of  milk  in  the 

Table  IX. — Comparison  of  the  Estimaits  of  Total  or  Original  Manure-Value  vikt 
consumed  for  the  Production  of  Faltentng  Increase,  with  those  when  the  Food 
by  Cows  giving  digerenl  Yields  of  Milk. 


36 


Linseed 
Linseed  cake 
Decorticated 
cotton  cake 
Palm-nut  cake 
Undecorticated 

Cocoa-nut  cake 
Rape  cake 

Peas 
Beans 
Lentils 
Tares  (seed) 

Wheat 

Malt 

Barley 


Malt  coombs 
Fine  pollard 
Coarse  pollard 


Potatoes    . 

Parsnips    . 
Mangel  wumls 
Swedish  turnips 
Yellow  turnips 
White  turnips 


organism;  (3)  this  oiganism  abomids  in  all  samples  of  soui 
milk  and  sour  whey;  (3)  the  use  <rf  a  whey  starter  is  attended 
with  results  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  obtained  from  a 
milk-starter.     It  b  well  within  the  power  c»f  any  dairyman  to 
prepare  what  is  practically  a  pure  culture  of  the  same  bacterium 
as  is  supplied  from  the  laboratory.     M«eovcr,  the  sour-whey 
starter  used  by  some  of  the  successful  chccse-mmkeis  before  the 
introduction  of  the  American  system  is  m  eficct  a  pure  culture, 
from  which  it  follows  that  these  men  had,  by  empirical  methods, 
attained  the  same  end  as  that  to  which  bacteriological  research 
„  ^^        subsequently  led.     Wberever  a  starter  is 
consu^^  necessary,  the  use  of  a  colture  practically 
pure  is  imperative,  whether  such  culture 
be  obtained  from  the  laboratory  or  fve- 
pared  by  what  may  be  called  the  "home- 
made starter."     Pure   cultures  may  be 
bou^t  for  a  few  shilling  in  the  open 
market. 

The    factory-made   cheese    of   Canada, 

the  United  States  and  Australasia,  which 

is  so  largely   imported   into    the    United 

Kingdom,  is  alt  of  the  Cheddar  type.    Hie 

factory  system  has  made  no  headway  in 

the  original  home  of  the  Cheddar  cheese 

in  the  west  of  England.     The  system  was 

thus    described    in    the    Journal   of    ibe 

British    Dairy    Farmers'    Association    in 

1889  by  Mr  R.  J.  Drummond: — 

"  In  the  vear  1S85  I  was  enea^ed  as  titetse 

'' — ■ —  l,y   jjjg   Ayrshire   Dairy  Associa- 

teach    the    Canadian    system    of 

cheese- making.       I     commenced 


n  Fattenii^ 


O  17 


13 


14  qts. 


Cheddar 

operationa  under  many  difficulties,  being  a 
total  stranger  to  both  the  people  and  the 
country,  and  with  this,  the  quantities  of 
lilk  were  very  much  less  than  I  had  been 
1  the  habit  of  handling.     Instead  of  having 


The  aystem  of  cheese- making  commonly 
practised  m  the  county  of  Ayr  at  that  time 
as  what  ia  commonly  known  as  the  Joseph 


Hardin 


cleuiest  of  dairies  in  North  Lancashire.  Advice  to  resort  to 
the  use  of  the  ferment  was  acted  upon,  and  the  result  was  a 
revelation  and  a  transformation,  excellent  prize-winning  cheese 
being  made  from  that  time  forward.  By  the  addition  of  a 
"  starter,"  in  the  form  of  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk,  whey 
or  buttermilk,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fermentation,  the  develop- 
ment of  acidity  in  the  main  body  of  milk  is  accelerated.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  starter  is  practically  a  culture 
of  bacteria,  ^ch,  if  desired,  may  be  obtained  as  a  pure  culture. 
Professor  J.  R.  Campbell,  as  the  result  of  experimenU  on  pure 
cultures  for  Cheddar  cheese-making,  states'  that  (i)  first-class 
Cheddar  cheese  can  be  made  by  using  pure  cultures  of  a  lactic 
>  Trans.  Hithl.  and  A[ric.  Soe.  SaH.,  1899. 
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English  Cheddar  system,  which 
Oiners  trom  the  Canadian  system  in  many 
details,  and  in  one  particular  is  essentially 
different,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the 
necessary  acidity  in  the  milk  is  produced. 
In  the  old  method  a  certain  quantity  of 
sour  whey  was  added  to  the  milk  each  day 
before  adding  the  rennet,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  this  whey  was 
often  added  when  the  milk  was  already  acid 
enough,  and  the  consequence  was  a  spoiled 

"  Another  objection  to  this  system  of 
adding  sour  whey  was,  should  the  stuff  be 
out  of  condition  one  day,  the  same  trouble 
was  inoculated  with  the  milk  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  result  was  sure  to  be  great 
unevenness  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 
The  utensils  commonly  in  use  were  very 
different  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before; 
instead  of  the  oblong  cheese  vat  with  double 
casings,  as  is  used  by  the  best  makers  at 
the  present  time,  a  tub,  sometimes  of  tin 
ood,  from  4  to  7  ft.  in  diameter  by  about 
30  in.  deep,  was  universally  in  use.  Instead  of  being  aWe  to  beat 
the  milk  with  warm  water  or  steam,  aa  is  commonly  done  now,  a 
large  can  of  a  capacity  of  from  ao  to  30  ^llons  was  filled  with  cold 
milk  and  placed  in  a  common  hot-water  boiler,  and  heated  sufficiently 
to  bring  the  whole  body  of  the  milk  in  the  tub  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature for  adding  the  rennet.  I  found  that  many  mistakes  were 
made  in  the  quantity  of  rennet  used,  as  scarcely  any  two  makers 
used  the  same  quantity  to  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  Instead  of 
having  a  graduated  measure  for  measuring  the  rennet,  a  common 
tea-cup  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  found  in  some  dairies 
aa.low  as  3  oz.  of  rennet  was  used  to  lOO  gallons  of  milk,  where  in 
others  as  high  as  6i  oz.  was  used  to  the  same  quantity.  This  of  itself 
would  cause  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 

"  Coagulation  and  breaking  completed,  the  second  heating  wm 
effected  by  dipping  the  whey  from  the  curd  into  the  can  already 
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mentioned,  and  heated 
to  the  raid,  and  thus  the  process 
temperature  was  readied.  This  mode  of  beatim 
very  taborioua  aod  at  tlie  Hune  time  very  uniatiBMctory,  as  it  is 
impoenbte  to  distribute  the  heat  as  evenly  through  the  curd  in  this 
way  as  by  Ixating  either  with  hot  water  or  steam.  The  other  general 
features  of  the  method  do  not  differ  from  om:  own  very  materially, 
with  the  exception  that  in  the  old  method  the  curd  was  allowed  to 
mature  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  at  the  tame  stage  we  remove 
the  curd  from  the  vat  to  what  we  call  a  curd-cooler,  made  with  a 
sparred  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the  whey  to  separate  from  the  curd 
chiring  the  maturii^  or  ripening  process.  In  regard  to  the  quality 
of  cheese  on  the  one  method  compared  with  the  other,  I  think  that 
there  was  socne  cheese  just  as  fine  made  in  the  old  way  as  anything 
we  can  possibly  make  lo  the  new,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is, 
that  the  cheese  made  according  to  the  old  method  will  not  toast — 
instead  of  the  casein  melting  down  with  the  butter-fat,  the  two 
bea>me  separated,  which  is  very  much  objected  to  by  the  consumer 
—  and,  with  this,  want  of  uniformity  tbroueh  the  whole  dairy.  This 
is  a  very  short  and  imperfect  description  of  how  the  cheese  was  made 
at  the  time  I  came  into  Ayrshiie;  and  I  will  now  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  system  that  has  been  taught  by  myself  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  nas  been  the  means  ot  bringing  this  county  so 
prominently  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  best  cheeae-maldng  counties 
in  Britain. 

"  Our  duty  in  this  system  of  cheese-making  begins  the  night 
before,  in  having  the  milk  properly  set  and  cooled  according  to  the 
temperature  of  Qie  atmosphere,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  given  heat  the 
next  morning.  Our  abject  in  this  is  to  secure,  at  the  time  we  wish 
to  be^n  work  in  the  morning,  that  degree  of  acidity  or  ripeness 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  whole  operation.  We  cannot  give  any 
definite  niide  to  makers  how,  or  in  what  quantities,  to  set  their  milk, 
as  the  whole  thing  depends  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  operator. 
If  he  linds  that  his  milk  works  best  at  a  temperature  of  68°  F.  in 
the  morning,  his  study  the  night  before  should  tend  toward  such  a 
result,  and  he  will  soon  tearn  b]^  experience  how  best  to  manage 
the  milk  in  hie  own  individual  dairy.  I  have  found  in  s<Kne  dairies 
that  the  milk  worked  quite  fast  enough  at  a  temperature  of  64*  in 
the  morning,  where  in  others  the  milk  set  in  the  same  way  would  be 
very  much  out  of  condition  by  being  too  sweet,  causing  hours  of 
delay  befMe  matured  enough  to  add  tlie  rennet.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  at  this  point,  making  sure  that  the  milk  is  properly  matured 
before  the  rennet  is  added,  as  impatience  at  this  stage  often  causes 
hours  of  delay  in  the  making  of  a  cheese.  I  advise  taking  about 
six  hours  from  the  time  the  rennet  is  added  till  the  curd  is  ready  for 
salting,  which  means  a  six-houm'  process;  if  much  longer  than  this, 
I  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  The  cream  should  always  be  removed  from  the  night's  milk 
in  the  morning  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  84."  before 
returning  it  to  the  vat.  To  do  this  properly  and  with  saiety,  the 
cream  shouki  be  heated  by  addinf^  about  two-thirds  of  warm  milk 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow  to  one-third  of  cream,  and  passed  through 
the  ordinary  milk-strainers.  If  colouring  matter  is  used,  it  should  be 
added  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  the  rennet,  so  as  to  become 
thoroughly  mii^led  with  the  milk  before  coagulation  takes  place. 

"  We  use  from  4  to  4}  oz.  of  Hansen's  rennet  extract  to  each 
100  gallons  ol  milk,  at  a  temperature  of  86*  in  spring  and  84°  in 
summer,  or  sufhcient  to  coagulate  milk  firm  enougn  to  cut  in  aoout 
forty  minutes  when  in  a  proper  condition.  In  cutting,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  the  curd.  I  cut  lengthwise,  then 
across  with  perpendicular  knife,  then  with  horizontal  knife  the 
same  way  of  the  perpendicular,  leaving  the  curd  in  small  cubes 
about  the  size  of  ordinary  peas.  Stirring  with  the  hands  should 
begin  immediately  after  cutting,  and  continue  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  prior  to  the  application  of  heat.  At  this  stage  we  use  a 
take  instead  of  the  hands  for  stirring  the  curd  during  the  heating 

process,  which  lasts  about  one  hour  from  the  time  of  b«ir-= *■" 

the  desired  temperature  of  loo*  or  102"  is  reached.     Aft 

the  curd  should  be  stirred  another  twenty  minutes,  so  as 

properly  firm  before  allowing  it  to  settle.  We  like  the  curd  to  lie 
in  the  vbey  fully  one  hour  after  allowing  it  to  settle  before  it  is 
ready  for  drawii^  the  whey,  which  is  regulated  altogether  by  the 
condition  of  the  milk  at  the  time  the  rennet  is  added.  At  the  first 
indication  of  acid,  the  whey  should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I  think  at  this  point  lies  the  greatest  secret  of  cheese-mating — to 
know  when  to  draw  the  whey. 

"  I  depend  entirely  on  the  hot-iron  test  at  this  stage,  as  I  consider 
it  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  guide  known  to  determine  when 
the  proper  acidity  has  been  developed.     To  apply  this  test,  take  a 

Eiece  of^  steel  bar  about  18  in.  long  by  i  in.  wide  and  i  in.  thick,  and 
eat  to  a  black  heat;  if  the  iron  is  too  hot,  it  will  bum  the  curd; 
if  too  cold,  it  will  not  stick;  consequently  it  is  a  very  sunple  matter 
to  determine  the  proper  heat.  Take  a  small  quantity  of  the  curd 
from  the  vat  and  compress  it  tightly  in  the  hand,  so  as  to  expel  all 
the  whey;  press  the  curd  against  the  iron,  and  when  acid  enough 
It  will  draw  fine  silky  threads  1  in,  long.  At  this  stage  the  curd 
should  be  removed  to  the  curd-cooler  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
stirred  till  dry  enough  to  allow  it  to  mat,  which  general^  takes  from 
five  to  eight  minutes.  The  curd  Is  now  allowed  to  stand  in  one  end 
of  the  cooler  for  thirty  minutes,  when  it  is  cut  into  pieces  from  6  to 
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8  in.  square  and  turned,  and  so  on  every  half-hour  until  it  is  fit  for 
milliiiK.  After  removing  the  whey,  a  new  add  makea  its  appearance 
in  the  body  of  the  curd,  which  seems  to  depend  for  its  development 
upon  the  action  of  the  air,  and  the  presence  of  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  makinff  of  a  cheese.  This 
add  should  be  allowed  to  develop  properly  before  the  addition  of 
salt.  To  determine  when  the  curd  is  rndy  for  salting,  the  hot-iron 
test  is  again  resorted  to;  and  when  the  curd  will  draw  fine  silky 
threads  li  in.  loi^,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  soft  velvety  fed 
when  premed  in  the  hand,  the  butter-fat  will  not  separate  witn  the 
whey  from  the  curd.  I  generally  advise  using  1  tb  M  salt  to  jo  lb  of 
euro,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  curd.  After 
salting,  we  let  the  curd  lie  fifteen  minutes,  bo  as  to  allow  the  salt  to 
be  thoroughly  dissolved  before  pressing. 

"  In  the  pressing,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the  curd  too 
severely^  at  first,  as  you  are  apt  to  lose  some  of  the  butter-fat,  and 
with  this  I  do  not  think  that  the  whey  will  come  away  so  freely  by 
heavy  pressing  at  first.  We  advise  three  days'  pressing  before 
cheese  is  taken  to  the  curing-room.  All  cheese  should  have  a  bath 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  lao*  next  morning  after  being  made, 
so  as  to  form  a  good  skin  to  prevent  cracking  or  chipiung.  The 
temperature  of  the  curing-room  should  be  lo^  as  near  60'  as 
possible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
ventilate  while  heating."  _  j 

With  regard  to  the  hot-iron  test  for  addily,  Mr  F.  J.  Lloyd, 
in  describiug  his  investigations  on  behalf  of  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  states  that  cheese-makeis  have  long  known 
that  in  both  the  manufacture  and  the  ripening  of  cheese  the 
acidity  produced — known  to  the  diemist  as  "  lactic  acid  "— 
materially  influences  the  results  obtained,  and  that  amon^t 
other  drawbacks  to  the  test  referred  to  is  the  uncertainty  of  tfac 
temperature  of  the  iron  itself.  He  gives  an  account,'  however, 
of  a  chemical  method  involving  the  use  of  a  standard  solution 
of  an  alkali  (soda),  and  of  a  substance  termed  an  "  indicator  " 
(phenolphtlialein),  which  changes  colour  according  to  whether 
a  solution  is  add  or  alkaline.  The  apparatus  used  with  these 
reagents  is  called  the  acidimeter.  The  two  stages  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  Cheddar  cheese  most  difficult  to  determine  empiii- 
cally  are — (i)  when  to  stop  stirring  and  to  draw  the  whey,  and 
(1)  when  to  grind  the  curd.  The  introduction  of  the  addimeter 
has  done  away  with  these  difficulties;  and  though  the  use  of 
this  apparatus  is  not  actually  a  condition  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture  of  a  good  cheese,  it  is  to  many  makeiB  a  necessity  and  to 
all  an  advantage.  By  its  use  the  cbeese-maker  can  determine 
the  addity  of  the  whey,  and  so  decide  when  to  draw  the  latter 
off,  and  will  thus  secure  not  only  the  proper  development  of 
addity  in  the  subsequent  changes  of  cheese-making,  but  abo 
materially  diminish  the  time  which  the  cheese  takes  to  make. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  addity  of  the  whey 
which  drains  from  the  curd  when  in  the  cooler  is  a  suSdently 
accurate  guide  to  the  condition  of  the  curd  before  grinding; 
and  by  securing  uniformity  in  this  acidity  the  maker  will  also 
ensure  uniformity  in  the  quality  and  ripening  properties  of  the 
cheese.  Speaking  generally,  the  addity  of  the  hquid  from 
the  press  should  never  fall  below  o-8o%  nor  rise  above  1-20%, 
and  the  nearer  it  can  be  kept  to  i-oo%  the  better.  Sunul- 
taneously,  of  course,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  temperature, 
time  and  every  other  factor  which  can  be  accurately  determmed. 
Analyses  of  large  numbers  of  Cheddar  cheeses  manufactured 
in  every  month  of  the  cheese-making  season  show  the  average 
composition  of  ripe  spcdmens  to  be— water,  3ss8%;  fat, 
31-33;  casein,  29-12;  mineral  matter  or  ash,  ygj.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  in  the  ripening  of  Cheddar  cheese  fat  is  formed 
out  of  the  curd,  but  a  comparison  of  analyses  of  ripe  cheeses 
with  analyses  of  the  curd  from  which  the  cheeses  were  made 
affords  no  evidence  that  this  is  the  case. 

The  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  i  lb  of  Cheddar  cheese 
■»y  be  learnt  from  Table  X.,  which  shows  the  results  obtained 
at  the  cheese  school  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society 
in  the  two  seasons  of  1899  and  1900.  The  cheese  was  sold  at  an 
average  age  of  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  In  1899  a  total  of  21,220 
gallons  of  milk  yielded  20,537  Ih  of  saleable  cheese,  and  in  1900, 
31,808  gallons  yielded  39,631  lb.  In  the  two  years  together 
S3>o28  gallons  yielded  50,168  !b,  which  b  equivalent  to  1-05 
gallon  of  milk  to  i  Ih  of  cheese.  For  practical  purposes  it  may 
Report  m  Clusddaf  Cheat- Making.  I, ;...  „-<,^  , 
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be  taken  that  one  gallon,  or  slightly  over  to  lb.  of  milk,  yields 
tibot  pressed  cheese.  The  prices  obtained  are  added  as  a  matter 
of  interest. 

Cheshire  cheese  is  largely  made  in  the  county  from  nbich  it 
takes  its  name,  and  in  adjoining  districts.  It  is  extensively 
consumed  in  Mancheater  and  Liverpool,  and  other  parts  of  the 
densely  populated  county  of  Lancaster. 

Table  X.—QiMntUi 


When  Made. 

Milk. 

Green 
Cheese. 

Saleable 
Cheese. 

Shrinkage, 

Price. 

galls. 

K. 

lb 

>ercwt. 

5fa?'*^: 

3077 

3100 

3924 

6  per  cent. 

609,    ' 

446a 

4502 

4257 

6J  lb  per  cwt. 

63s. 

jufy  : 

X 

4434 

4141 

7  lb  6  oi.  per  cwt. 

70s. 

3785 

3545 

7  lb  2  01.  per  cwt. 

74s. 

»495 

|! 

3353 

8  0)  3  oz.  per  cwt. 

748- 

Se|rt.  and  Oct. 

3171 

3317 

8  R)  5  oz.  per  cwt. 

74s. 

April  1900   . 
Nlay    .          ; 

60*7 

3393 

63s. 

5577 

7f  per  cent. 

64s. 

5960 

7}  per  cent. 

6Ss. 

July  and  Aug. 

7127 

7177 

7i  percent. 

668. 

Sept.  and  Oct. 

8943 

035 

8666 

10  per  cent. 

66s. 

Tbe  following  is  a  description  of  the  making  of  Cheshire 
cheese: — 

The  evening's  milk  is  set  apart  until  the  following  morning,  when 
the  cream  is  skimmed  off.  The  latter  is  poured  into  a  pan  which 
has  been  heated  by  being  placed  in  the  boiling  water  of  a  boiler. 
The  new  milk  obtained  early  in  the  morning  is  poured  into  the  vesBel 
containing  the  previous  evening's  milk  with  the  warmed  cream, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  Is  brought  to  about  75°  F. 
Into  the  vessel  is  introduced  a  piece  of  rennet,  which  has  been  kept 
in  warm  water  since  the  preceding  evening,  and  in  which  a  little 
Spanish  annatto  (i  ox.  is  enough  for  a  cheese  of  60  tb)  is  dissolved. 
(Marigolds,  boiled  in  milk,  are  occasionally  used  for  colouring  cheese, 
to  which  they  likewise  impart  a  pleasant  flavour.  In  winter,  carrots 
scraped  and  boiled  in  milk,  and  afterwards  strained,  will  produce 
a  richer  colour;  but  they  should  be  used  with  moderation,  on 
account  of  their  taste.)  The  whole  is  now  stirred  together,  and 
covered  up  warm  for  about  an  hour,  or  until  it  becomes  curdled; 
it  is  then  turned  over  with  a  bowl  and  broken  very  small.  After 
BtandinK  a  little  time,  the  whey  is  drawn  from  it,  and  as  soon  as 
the  curd  becomes  somewhat  more  solid  it  is  cut  into  slices  and  turned 
over  repeatedly,  the  better  to  press  out  the  whey- 

The  curd  Is  then  removed  from  the  tub,  broken  by  hand  or  cut 
by  a  curd-breaker  into  small  pieces,  and  put  into  a  cheese  vat, 
Where  it  is  strongly  pressed  both  by  hand  and  with  weights,  in  order 
to  extract  the  remaining  whey.  After  this  it  is  transferred  to 
another  vat,  or  into  the  same  if  it  has  in  the  meantime  been  well 
scalded,  where  a  similar  process  of  breaking  and  expressing  is 
repeated,  until  all  the  whey  is  forced  from  it.  The  cheese  is  now 
turned  into  a  third  vat.  previously  warmed,  with  a  cloth  beneath 
it,  and  a  thin  loop  of  binder  put  round  the  upper  edge  of  the  cheese 
and  within  the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  cheese  itself  being  previously 
enclosed  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  its  edges  placed  within  the  vat,  before 
transfer  to  the  cheese-oven.  These  various  processes  occupy  about 
six  hours,  and  eight  more  are  requisite  for  pressing  the  cheese,  under 
a  weight  of  14  or  15  cwt-  The  cheese  during  that  time  should  be 
twice  turned  in  the  vat.  Holes  are  bored  in  tne  vat  which  contains 
the  cheese,  and  also  in  the  cover  of  it,  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
every  drop  of  whey.  The  pressure  being  continued,  the  cheese  is 
at  length  taken  from  the  vat  as  a  firm  and  solid  mass. 

On  the  followii^  morning  and  evening  it  must  be  again  turned 
and  pressed;  and  also  on  the  third  day,  about  the  middle  of  which 
it  should  be  removed  to  the  saltine^chamber,  where  the  outside  is 
well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  a  cloth  binder  passed  round  it  which  is 
not  turned  over  the  upper  surface.  The  cheese  is  then  placed  in 
brine  extending  half-way  up  in  a  salting-tub,  and  the  upper  surface 
is  thickly  covered  with  salt.  Here  it  remains  for  nearly  a  week, 
being  turned  twice  111  the  day.  It  is  then  left  to  dry  for  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  period  it  is  turned  once — being  well  saltedat 
each  turning— and  cleaned  every  day.  When  taken  from  the  brine 
it  is  put  on  the  salting  benches,  with  a  wooden  girth  round  it  of 
nearly  the  thickness  of  the  cheese,  where  it  stands  a  few  days,  during 
which  time  it  is  again  salted  and  turned  eveiv  day.  It  is  next 
washed  and  dried;  and  after  remaining  on  the  dryinfi  benches 
about  seven  days,  it  isonce  more  washed  in  warm  water  with  a  bmsh, 
and  wiped  dry.  In  a  couple  of  hours  after  this  it  is  rubbed  all  over 
with  sweet  whey  butter,  which  operation  is  afterwards  frequently 
repeated ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  deposited  in  the  cheese-  or  store-room — 
which  should  be  moderately  warm  and  sheltered  from  the  access  of 
air,  lest  the  cheese  should  crack — and  turned  every  day,  until  it  has 
become  sufficiently  hard  and  firm.  These  cheeses  require  to  be  kept 
a  considerable  time. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  aie  three  diffeteot  modes  of  cbecss- 
malung  followed  in  Cheshire,  known  as  thesor/yripeniru;,  theftudiMi 
ripening  and  the  Joie  ripening  p'-ocesses.  There  is  also  a  method 
which  produces  a  cheese  that  is  permeated  with  "  green  mould  " 
when  npe,  called  "  Stilton  Cheshire  " ;  this,  however,  is  confined  to 
limited  districts  in  the  county.  The  early  ripening  method  is  genoally 
followed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Ap^; 
the  medium  process,  from  that  time  till  late  autumn,  or  until  ecrly  in 
J  une,  when  the  late  ripening  process  is  adopted  and  followed  until  the 
Ik    M  ^'"'  "^  September,  changiiut  apun  to  the  medium  process 

Me  Mattu-  ^  ,[,^  season  advances.  'The  late  ripening  process  is  not 
found  to  be  suitable  for  spring  or  late  autumn  make. 
There  is  a  decided  difference  between  these  several 
methods  of  making.  In  the  early  ripening  system  a 
larger  quantity  of  rennet  is  used,  more  acidity  is  devel- 
oped, and  less  pressure  employed  than  in  the  other 
processes.  In  the  medium  npening  process  a  moderate 
amount  of  acidity  is  developed,  to  cause  the  natuial 
drainage  of  the  whey  from  the  curd  when  under  pnss. 
In  the  late  ripening  system,  on  the  othtr  hand,  the 
development  of  acidity  is  prevented  as  far  as  passible, 
and  the  whey  is  got  out  of  the  curd  by  breaking  down 
liner,  using  more  heat,  and  skewering  when  under  fncss. 
In  the  Stilton  Cheshire  process  a  larger  quantity  of 
rennet  is  used,  and  less  pressure  is  employed,  than  in  the 
medium  or  late  ripening  systems. 

It  is  hardlypossible  toenunciateany general  rules  for 
themakingo(StiItoncheese,whichdifIersfromCheddar 
and  Cheshire  in  that  it  is  not  subjected  to  pressure.  Mr  J.  Marshall 
Dugdale,  in  1899,  madea  visit  of  inspection  to  the  chief  Leicester- 
shire dairies  where  this  cheese  is  produced,  but  in  his  report'  he 
stated  that  every  Stilton  cheese-maker  worked  on  his  OMra  lines, 
and  that  at  no  two  dairies  did  he  find  the  details  all  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner.  Thwe  is  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  up  to 
the  point  when  the  curd  is  ladled  into  the  straining-cloths,  but 
at  this  stage,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  curd  before  salting, 
diversity  sets  in,  several  different  methods. .being  in  successful 
use.  Most  of  the  cheese  is  made  from  two  cvids,  the  highly  add 
curd  from  the  moming's  milk  being  being  mixcdwith  the  compara- 
tively sweet  curd  from  the  evening's  milk.  Opinion  varies  widely 
as  to  the  degree  of  tightening  of  the  strainingicloths.  No  test  for 
acidity  appears  to  be  used,  the  amotmt  of  tMity  being  judged 
by  the  taste,  feel  and  smell  of  the  curd.  When  the  desired  degree 
of  acidity  has  developed,  the  curd  is  broken  by  hand  to  pieces 
the  size  of  smaU  walnuts,  and  salt  is  added  at  the  rate  of  about 
I  on.  to  4  lb  of  dry  curd,  or  i  oz.  to  3}  tb  of  wet  curd,  caic  beiiig 
taken  not  to  get  the  curd  pasty.  If  a  maker  has  learnt  how  to 
reimet  the  milk  properly,  and  how  to  secure  the  right  amount  of 
acidity  at  the  time  of  hooping — that  is,  when  the  broken  and 
salted  curd  is  put  into  the  wooden  hoops  which  give  the  cheese 
its  shape — ^he  has  acquired  probably  two  of  the  most  important 
details  necessary  to  success.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  add 
cream  to  the  milk  used  for  making  Stilton  cLeese,  but  the  more 
general  practice  now  is  to  employ  new  milk  alone,  which  yields  a 
product  apparently  as  excellent  and  mellow  as  that  from  enriched 
milk. 

As  a  cheese  matures  or  becomes  fit  for  consumption,  not  only 
19  there  produced  the  characteristic  flavour  peculiar  to  the  type 
of  cheese  concerned,  but  with  all  varieties,  independently  of  the 
quality  of  flavoui?  developed,  a  profoimd  physical  transforma- 
tion of  the  casein  occurs.  In  the  course  of  this  change  the  finn 
elastic  curd  "  breaks  down  " — that  is,  becomes  plastic,  whilst 
chemically  the  insoluble  casein  is  ironverted  into  various  soluble 
decomposition  products.  These  ripening  phenomena — the  pro- 
duction of  flavour  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  casein  (that  is, 
the  formation  of  proper  texture) — used  to  be  regarded  as  different 
phases  of  the  same  process.  As  subsequently  shown,  however, 
these  changes  are  not  necessarily  so  closely  correlated.  The 
theories  formerly  advanced  as  explanatory  of  the  ripening 
changes  in  cheese  were  suggestive  rather  than  based  upon  ex- 
perimental data,  and  it  is  only  since  1896  that  careful  scientific 
studies  of  the  problem  have  been  made.  Of  the  two  existing 
theories,  the  one,  which  is  essentially  European,  ascribes  the 
ripening  changes  wholly  to  the  action  of  living  organisms— the 
bacteria  present  in  the  cheese.  The  other,  which  had  its  origin 
The  Practice  of  Stilton  Cheese-Making,"  Jonm.  Ray.  Apic 
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in  the  United  States,  asserts  that  there  are  digestive  enzymes — 
that  is,  unorganized  or  soluble  ferments — inherent  in  the  milk 
itsdf  that  render  the  casein  soluble.  The  supporters  of  the 
bacterial  theory  are  ranged  in  two  classes.  The  one,  led  by 
Dudaux,  regards  the  breaking  down  of  the  casein  as  due  to  the 
action  of  liquefying  bacteria  {Tyrothrii:  forms).  On  the  other 
hand,  von  Freudenreich  has  ascribed  these  changes  to  the  lactic- 
^dd  type  of  bacteria,  which  develop  so  luxuriantly  in  hard  cheese 
like  Cheddar. 

With  regard  to  the  American  theory,  and  in  view  of  the 
important  practical  results  obtained  by  Babcock  and  Russell  at 
the  Wisconsin  experiment  station,  the  following  account^  of 
their  work  is  of  interest,  eapeciaily  as  the  subject  is  of  high 
practical  importance.  In  1897  they  announced  the  discovery  of 
an  inherent  enzyme  in  milk,  which  they  named  galactose,  and 
which  has  the  power  of  digesting  the  casein  of  milk,  and  producing 
chemical  decomposition  products  similar  to  those  that  normally 
occur  in  ripened  cheese.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  by  them 
that  this  enzyme  is  an  important  factor  in  the  ripening  changes; 
and  as  in  their  experiments  bacterial  action  was  excluded  by  the 
use  of  anaesthetic  agents,  they  conclude  that,  so  far  as  the 
breaking  down  of  the  casein  is  concerned,  bacteria  are  not 
essential  to  this  process.  In  formulating  a  theory  of  cheese- 
ripening,  they  have  further  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  action  of  reimet  extract  as  a  factor  concerned  in 
the  curing  changes.  They  have  shown  that  the  addition  of 
increased  quantities  of  rennet  extract  materially  hastens  the 
rate  of  ripening,  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  pepsin  which  is 
present  in  all  commercial  rennet  extracts.  They  find  it  easily 
possible  to  differentiate  between  the  proteolytic  action^that  is, 
the  decomposing  of  proteids — of  pepsin  and  galactase,  in  that 
the  first-named  enzyme  is  incapable  of  producing  decomposition 
products  lower  than  the  peptones  precipitated  by  tannin.  They 
have  shown  that  the  increased  solubility — the  ripening  changes 
—of  the  casein  in  cheese  made  with  rennet  is  attributable  solely 
to  the  products  peculiar  to  peptic  digestion.  The  addition  of 
rennet  extract  or  pepsin  to  fresh  milk  does  not  produce  this 
change,  unless  the  acidity  of  the  milk  is  allowed  to  develop  to  a 
point  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the 
making  of  Cheddar  cheese.  The  ralionaie  of  the  empirical  process 
of  ripening  the  milk  before  the  addition  of  the  rennet  is  thus 
explained.  In  studying  the  properties  of  galactase  it  was  further 
found  that  this  enzyme,  as  well  as  those  present  in  rennet  extract, 
is  operative  at  very  low  temperatures,  even  below  freezing-point. 
When  cheese  made  in  the  normal  manner  was  kept  at  tempera- 
tures ranging  from  25°  to  45°  F.  for  periods  averaging  from  eight 
to  eighteen  months,  it  was  found  that  the  texture  of  the  product 
simulated  that  of  a  perfectly  ripened  cheese,  but  that  such  cheese 
developed  a  very  mild  flavour  in  comparison  with  the  normally- 
cured  product.  Subsequent  storage  at  somewhat  higher  tempera- 
tures gives  to  such  cheese  a  flavour  the  intensity  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  duration  of  storage.  This  indicates  that  the 
breaking  down  of  the  casein  and  the  production  of  the  flavour 
peculiar  to  cheese  are  in  a  way  independent  of  each  other,  and 
may  be  independently  controlled— a  point  of  great  economic 
importance  in  commercial  practice.  Although  it  is  generally 
believed  that  cheese  ripenedatlowtemperaturesis  apt  to  develop 
a  more  or  less  bitter  flavour,  the  flavours  in  the  cases  described 
were  found  to  be  practically  perfect.  Under  these  conditions  of 
curing,  bacterial  activity  is  inoperative,  and  these  experiments 
are  held  to  funush  an  independent  proof  of  the  enzyme  theory. 

Not  only  are  these  investigations  of  interest  from  the  scientific 
standpoint,  as  throwing  light  on  the  obscure  processes  of  cheese- 
curing,  but  from  a  practical  point  of  view  they  open  up  a  new 
field  for  commercial  exploitation.  The  inability  to  control  the 
temperature  in  the  ordinary  factory  curing-room  results  in  serious 
losses,  on  account  of  the  poor  and  uneven  quality  of  the  product, 
and  the  consumption  of  cheese  has  been  greatly  lessened  thereby. 
These  coiHlitions  may  all  be  avoided  by  this  low-temperature 
curing  process,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cheese  industry 
may  undergo  important  changes  in  methods  of  treatment.  With 
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the  introduction  of  cold-storage  curing,  and  the  necessity  of 
constructing  centralized  plant  for  this  purpose,  the  cheese 
industry  may  perhaps  come  to  be  differentiated  into  the  manu- 
facture  of  the  product  in  factories  of  relatively  cheap  construc- 
tion, and  the  curing  or  ripening  of  tiie  cheese  in  central  curing 
stations.  In  this  way  not  only  would  the  losses  which  occur 
under  present  practices  be  obviated,  but  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  cured  product  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  cost  of  cold-storage  curing. 

The  characteristics  of  typical  specimens  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Eoglish  cheese  may  be  briefly  described.  Cheddar  cheese 
esses  the  aroma  and  flavour  <rf  a  nut — the  so-called  "  nutty  " 
iSavour.  It  should  melt  in  the  mouth,  and  taste  neither  sweet 
Dor  acid.  It  is  of  flaky  texture,  neither  hard  nor  crumbly,  and  is 
firm  to  the  touch.  It  is  early-ripening  and,  if  not  too  much  add 
is  developed  in  the  making,  long-keeping.  Before  all  others  it 
is  a  cosmopolitan  cheese.  Some  cheeses  are  "  plain,"  that  is, 
they  possess  the  natural  paleness  of  the  curd,  but  many  are 
coloured  with  annatto — a  practice  that  might  be  dispensed  with. 
The  average  weight  of  a  Cheddar  cheese  is  about  70  Ifo.  Stilton 
cheese  is  popularly  but  erroneously  supposed  to  be  commonly 
made  from  morning's  whole  milk  with  evening's  cream  added, 
and  to  be  a  "  double-cream  "  cheese.  The  texture  is  waxy,  and 
a  blue-green  mould  permeates  the  mass  tf  well  ripened;  the 
flavour  is  suggestive  of  decay.  The  average  weight  of  a  Stilton 
is  r5  lb.  Cheshire  cheese  has  a  fairly  firm  and  uniform  texture, 
neither  flaky  on  the  one  hand  nor  waxy  on  the  other ;  is  of 
somewhat  sharp  and  piquant  flavour  when  fully  ripe;  and  is 
often — at  eighteen  months  old,  when  a  well-made  Cheshire 
cheese  is  at  its  best — permeated  with  a  blue-green  mould,  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stilton  cheese,  contributes  a  characteristic 
flavour  which  is  much  appreciated.  Cheshire  cheese  is,  like 
Cheddar,  sometimes  highly-coloured,  but  the  practice  is  quite 
unnecessary;  the  weight  is  about  55  lb.  Gloucester  cheese  has 
a  firm,  somewhat  soapy,  texture  and  sweet  flavour.  Double 
Gloucester  differs  from  single  Gloucester  only  in  size,  the  former 
usually  weighing  26  to  30  lb,  and  the  latter  13  to  15  ft.  Leicester 
cheese  is  somewhat  loose  in  texture,  and  mellow  and  moist  when 
nicely  ripened.  Its  flavour  is  "  clean,"  sweet  and  mild,  and  its 
aroma  pleasant.  To  those  who  prefer  a  mild  flavour  in  cheese,  a 
perfect  l>icester  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  so- 
called  "  hard  "  cheese;  the  average  weight  of  such  a  cheese  is  . 
about  3slb.  Derby  cheeseinits  best  forms  is  much  like  Leicester, 
being  "  dean  "  in  flavour  and  mellow.  It  is  sometimes  rather 
flaky  in  texture,  and  is  slow-ripening  and  long-keeping  if  made 
on  the  old  lines;  the  average  weight  is  25  lb.  Lancashire  cheese, 
when  well  made  and  ripe,  is  loose  in  texture  and  is  mellow;  it 
has  a  piquant  flavour.  As  a  rule  it  ripens  eariy  and  does  not 
keep  long,  Doreet  cheese — sometimes  called  "  blue  vinny  "  (or 
veiny)— is  of  firm  texture,  blue-moulded,  and  rather  sharp- 
flavoured  when  fully  ripe;  it  has  local  popularity  and  the  b^t 
makes  are  rather  like  Stilton.  Wensleydale  cheese,  a  local  pro- 
duct in  North  Yorkshire,  is  of  fairly  firm  texture  and  mild  flavour, 
and  may  almost  be  spread  with  a  knife  when  ripe;  the  finest 
makes  are  equal  to  the  best  Stilton.  Cotherstone  cheese,  also  a 
Yorkshire  product,  is  very  much  like  Stilton  and  commonly 
preferable  to  it.  The  blue-green  mould  devdops,  and  the  cheese 
is  fairly  mellow  and  moist,  whereas  many  Stiltons  are  hard  and 
dry.  Wiltshire  cheese,  in  the  form  of  "  Wilts  truckles,"  may  be 
described  as  small  Cheddars,  the  weight  being  usually  about 
16  lb,  Caerphilly  cheese  is  a  thin,  flat  product,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  undersized  single  Gloucester  and  weighing  about 
8  lb;  it  has  no  very  marked  characteristics,  but  enters  largely 
into  local  consumption  amongst  the  mining  population  of 
Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire.  Soft  cheese  of  various 
kinds  is  made  in  many  localities,  tieyond  which  its  reputation 
scarcdy  extends.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best,  somewhat  resem- 
bling Camembert  when  well  ripened,  is  the  little  "  Slipcote," 
made  on  a  small  scale  in  the  county  of  Rutland;  It  is  a  soft, 
mellow,  m(Hst  cheese,  its  coat  slipping  off  readily  when  the  cheese 
is  at  its  best  for  eating — hence  the  name.  Cream  cheese  is  like- 
wise made  in  many  districts,  but  nowhere  to  a  great  extent.     A 
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good  cieam  cheese  is  falily  finn  but  mellow,  with  a  slightly  add 
yet  very  attiacUve  flavour.  It  is  the  simplest  of  all  cheese  to 
make — cream  pouied  into  a  perforated  box  lined  with  loose 
muslin  practically  makes  itself  into  cheese  in  a  few  days'  time, 
and  is  usually  ripe  in  a  week. 

In  France  the  pressed  varieties  of  cheese  with  hard  rinds 
include  Gniy^,  Cantal,  Roquefort  and  Port  Salut.  The  first- 
oamed,  a  pale-yellow  cheese  full  of  holes  of  varying  size,  is  made 
in  Switzerland  and  in  the  Jura  Mountains  district  in  the  east  of 
France;  whilst  Cantal  cheese,  which  is  of  lower  quaUty,  is  a 
product  of  the  midland  districts  and  is  made  barrel-shape. 
Roquefort  cheese  is  made  from  the  milk  of  ewes,  which  are  kept 
chiefly  as  dairy  animals  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  and  the 
cheese  is  ciued  in  the  natural  mountain  caves  at  the  village  of 
Roquefort,  It  is  a  small,  rather  soft,  white  cheese,  abundantly 
veined  with  a  greenish-blue  mould  and  weighs  between  4  and 
5  tb.  The  Port  Salut  is  quite  a  modem  cheese,  which  originated 
in  the  abbey  of  that  name  in  Mayenne;  it  is  a  thin,  flat  cheese 
of  characteristic,  and  not  unattractive  odour  and  flavour.  The 
best  known  of  the  soft  unpressed  cheeses  are  Brie,  Camembert 
and  Coulommiers,  whilst  Pont  I'Evfique,  Livarot  and  other 
varieties  are  also  made.  After  being  shaped  in  moulds  of  various 
forms,  these  cheeses  are  laid  on  straw  mats  to  cure,  and  when 
fit  to  eat  they  possess  about  the  same  consistency  as  butter. 
The  Neufch&td,  Gervais  and  Bondon  cheeses  are  soft  varieties 
intended  to  be  eaten  quite  fresh,  like  cream  cheese. 

Of  the  varieties  of  cheese  made  in  Switzerland,  the  best  known 
is  the  Emmenthaler,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  cart-wheel,  and 
has  a  weight  varying  from  150  to  300  lb.  It  is  full  of  small 
holes  of  almost  uniform  size  and  very  regularly  distributed.  In 
colour  and  flavour  it  is  the  same  as  Gruy£re.  The  Edam  and 
Gouda  are  the  common  cheeses  of  Holland.  The  Edam  is 
spherical  in  shape,  weighs  from  3  to  4  lb,  and  is  usually  dyed 
crimson  on  the  outside.  The  Gouda  is  a  flat  cheese  with  convex 
edges  and  b  of  any  weight  up  to  ao  Tb.  Of  the  two,  the  Edam 
has  the  finer  flavour.  Limburger  is  the  leading  German  cheese, 
whilst  other  varieties  are  the  Backstein  and  Munster;  all  are 
strong<smelling.  Parmesan  cheese  is  an  Italian  product,  round 
and  flat,  about  5  in.  thick,  weighing  from  60  to  So  tb  and 
possessed  of  fine  flavour.  Gorgonzola  cheese,  so  called  from  the 
ItaUan  town  of  that  name  near  Milan,  is  made  in  the  Cheddar 
shape  and  weighs  from  30  to  40  tb.  When  ripe  it  is  permeated 
by  a  blue  mould,  and  resembles  in  flavour,  appearance  and 
consistency  a  rich  old  Stilton. 

For  descriptions  of  all  the  named  varieties  of  cheese,  see  BuiUtin 
10$BfllitBureauofAniinaiInduilry{U.S.Depa.Ttraent<AAm:ultUTe, 
Washington),  issued  37th  of  June  1908,  compiled  by  C.  F.  Doane 
and  H.  W.  Lawson. 

BUTIEK  AND  BuITEK-MaKING 

As  with  cheese,  so  with  butter,  large  quantities  of  the  latter 
have  been  inferior  not  because  the  cream  was  poor  in  quality, 
but  because  the  wrong  kinds  of  bacteria  had  taken  possession  of 
the  atmosphere  in  hundreds  of  dairies.  The  greatest  if  not  the 
latest  novelty  in  dairying  in  the  last  decade  of  the  igth  century 
was  the  isolation  of  lactic  add  bacilli,  their  cultivation  in  a 
suitable  medium,  and  their  employment  in  cream  preparatory 
to  churning.  Used  thus  in  butter-making,  an  excellent  product 
results,  provided  cleanliness  be  scrupulously  maintained.  The 
culture  r^>eats  itself  in  the  buttermilk,  which  in  turn  may  be 
used  again  with  marked  success.  Much  fine  butter,  indeed,  was 
made  long  before  the  bearing  of  bacteriological  science  upon  the 
practice  of  dairying  was  recognized — made  by  using  add  butter- 
milk from  a  previous  churning. 

In  Denmark,  which  is,  for  its  size,  the  greatest  butter-produc- 
ing country  in  the  world,  most  of  the  butter  is  made  with  the  aid 
of  "  starters,"  or  artifidal  cultures  which  are  employed  in 
ripening  the  cream.  Though  the  butter  made  by  such  cultures 
shows  little  if  any  superiority  over  a  good  sample  made  from 
cream  ripened  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is,  by  keeping  the 
cream  at  a  fairly  high  temperature  until  it  is  ready  for  churning, 
when  it  must  be  cooled — it  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  these 
cokuies  enables  the  butter-makeis  of  Denmark  to  secure  a  much 


greater  unifomity  in  the  quality  of  their  prodnce  than  would  be 
possible  if  they  depended  upon  ^e  ripening  of  the  cream  thiougk 
the  influence  of  bacteria  taken  up  in  the  usual  way  from  the  air. 

Butter-making  is  an  altogether  simpler  process  than  cheese- 
making,  but  success  dentands  strict  attention  to  sound  prindi^es, 
the  observance  of  thorough  cleanliness  in  every  stage  of  the 
work,  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  thermometer.  The  following 
rules  for  butter-making,  issued  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
suSdently  indicate  the  nature  of  the  operation: — 

Prepare  dium,  butter- worker,  wooden -hands  and  sieve  as 
((diowa: — {i)RiRse  with  cold  water.  {2)  Scald  with  boiling  water. 
(3>  Rub  thoroughly  with  salt.     (4)  Rinse  with  cold  water. 

Always  uie  a  correct  ihermomtter. 

The  cream,  when  in  the  churn,  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  56*  to- 
58*F,  in  summer  and  60°  to  63"  F.  in  winter.  Thechum  should  never 
be  more  than  half  full.  Chum  at  number  of  revolutions  sugvested 
by  maker  of  churn.  If  none  are  given,  churn  oi  40  to  45  roMittions 
per  mmttU,    Always  churn  slowly  at  lint. 

VentUatt  the  churn  freely  and  frequently  during  churning,  until 
no  air  rushes  out  when  the  vent  is  opened. 

Slop  ckurnine  immediately  the  butter  comes.  This  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  sound;   if  in  doubt,  loot. 

The  butter  should  now  be  like  ^ins  of  mustard  seed.  Pour  in 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  (i  pint  of  water  to  3  quarts  cA  cream) 
to  harden  the  grains,  and  give  a  few  more  turns  to  the  chum  gently. 

Draw  off  the  buttermilk,  giving  plenty  of  time  for  draining.  Oae 
a  straining-cloth  placed  over  the  hair-sieve,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
loss,  and  wash  the  butter  in  the  churn  with  plenty  of  cold  water: 
then  draw  off  the  water,  and  repeat  the  process  until  the  water 
comes  off  quite  dear. 

To  hrint  butter,  make  a  strong  brine,  a  to  3  lb  of  salt  to  t  gallon 
of  water.  Place  straining-cloth  over  mouth  of  chum,  pour  in  brine, 
put  lid  on  churn,  turn  sharplv  half  a  dozen  times,  and  leave  for  10 
to  13  minutes.  Then  lift  the  butter  out  of  the  chum  into  sieve,  turn 
butter  out  on  worker,  leave  it  a  few  minutes  to  drain,  and  woi^ 
gently  till  all  superfluous  moisture  is  pressed  out. 

To  drytait  butter,  place  butter  on  worker,  let  it  drain  10  to  15 
minutes,  then  work  gently  till  all  the  butter  comes  together.  Place 
it  on  the  scales  and  weigh;  then  we^ht  salt,  forsl^fat  salting,  }ot.; 
medium,  }  oz.;  heavy  salting,  )  oz.  to  the  lb  of  butter.  Roll  butter 
out  on  worker  and  carefully  sprinkle  salt  over  the  surface,  a  little 
at  a  time;   roll  up  and  repeat  till  all  the  salt  is  used. 

Never  tintch  the  butter  with  your  hatidi. 

Well-made  butter  is  firm  and  not  greasy.  It  possesses  a 
characteristic  texture  or  "  grain,"  in  virtue  of  which  it  cuts 
dean  with  a  knife  and  breaks  with  a  granular  fracture,  like  that 
of  cast-iron.  TheoreticaUy,  butter  should  consist  of  Uttle  else 
thanfat,  but  in  practice  this  degree  of  perfection  is  never  attained. 
Usually  the  fat  ranges  from  83  to  88  %,  whilst  water  is  present 
to  the  extent  of  from  10  to  15  %.'  There  will  also  be  from  o-a 
to  0-8%  of  milk-sugar,  and  from  0-5  to  0-8%  of  casein.  It  is 
the  casein  which  is  the  objectionable  ingredient,  and  the  presence 
of  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  randdity.  In  badly-washed 
or  badly-worked  butter,  from  which  the  buttermilk  has  not 
been  properly  removed,  the  proportion  of  casein  or  curd  left 
in  the  product  may  be  considerable,  and  such  butter  has  only 
inferior  keeping  qualities.  At  the  same  time,  the  mistake  may 
be  made  of  overworking  or  of  overwashing  the  butter,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  the  delicacy  of  flavour  which  is  one  of  its  chief 
attractions  as  an  artide  of  consumption  if  eaten  fresh.  The 
object  of  washing  with  brine  is  that  the  small  quantity  of  salt 
thus  introduced  shall  act  as  a  preservative  and  develop  the 
flavour.  Streaky  butter  may  be  due  either  to  curd  left  in  by 
imperfect  washing,  or  to  an  uneven  distribution  of  the  salt. 
Equipuent  of  tee  Daiky 

The  improved  form  of  milking-pail  shown  in  fig.  i  has  rests- 
or  brackets,  which  the  milker  when  seated  on  his  stool  places 
on  his  knees;  he  thus  bears  the  weight  on  his  thighs,  and  is 
entirdy  relieved  of  the  strain  involved  in  grip{Mng  the  can 
between  the  knees.  The  milk  sieve  or  strainer  (fig.  a)  is  used 
to  remove  cow-hairs  and  any  other  mechanical  impurity  that 
may  have  fallen  into  the  milk.  A  double  strairung  surface 
is  provided,  the  second  bdng  of  very  fine  gauze  placed  vertically, 
so  that  the  pressure  of  the  milk  does  not  force  the  dirt  througji;. 
the  strainer  is  easily  washed.     The  cheese  tub  or  vat  receives 

•  Market  butter  is  sometimes  ddiberatdy  over-weighted  with 
water,  and  a  fraudulent  profit  is  obtained  by  selling  this  extra 
moisture  at  the  price  of  butter. 
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the  milk  for  cheene- making.  The  rectangular  fonn  shown 
in  fig.  3  is  a  Cheshire  cheese-vat,  for  steam.  The  inner  vat  is 
of  tinned  steel,  and  the  outer  b  of  iron  and  is  fitted  with  pipes 


Fig.  2. — Milk  Sieve. 


Fig.  3- — Rectangular  Cheese- Vat. 

for  steam  supply.  Round  cheese-tubs  (fig.  4)  are  made  of  strong 
sheets  of  steel,  double  tinned  to  render  them  lasting.  They 
are  fitted  with  a  strong  bottom  hoop  and  bands  round  the  ^des, 


Fig.  4.— Cheeae-Tub. 

and  can  be  double-jacketed  for  steam-heating  if  required.  Curd- 
knives  (fig.  jO  are  used  for  cutting  the  coagulated  mass  into 
cubes  in  order  to  liber- 
ate the  whey.  They  are 
made  of  fiw  steel,  with 
sharp  edges;  there  are 
also  wire  curd-breakers. 
The  object  of  the  curd- 
mill  (fig.  6)  is  to  grind 
consolidated  curd  into 
small  pieces,  prepara- 
tory to  salting  and  vat- 
ting;  two  spiked  rollers 
work  up  to  spiked 
breasts.  Hoops,  into 
which  the  curd  is 
placed  in  order  to  acquire  the  shape  of  the  cheese,  are  of 
wood  or  steel,  the  former  being  made  of  well-seasoned  oak 
with  iron  bands  (fig.  7).  the  latter  of  tinned  steel.  The  chene 
is  more  easily  removed  from  the  steel  hoops  and  they  are  readily 
cleaned.  The  cheese-piess  (fig.  8)  is  used  only  for  hard  or 
"  pressed  "  cheese,  such  as  Cheddar.     The  arrangement  is  such 


iG.  5, — Curd- Knives. 


that  the  pressure  is  continuous;  in  the  case  of  soft  cheese  the 
curd  is  merely  placed  in  moulds  (figs,  q  and  10}  of  the  required 
shape,  and. then  taken  out  to  ripen,  no  pressure  being  applied. 

The    cheese-room   is   fitted 

with  ea^y-tumed  shelves, 
OD  which  newly -made 
"  pressed  "  cheeses  arc  laid 
to  ripen. 

In  the  butter  dairy,  whea 
the  centrifugal  separator  is 
not  used,  milk  is  "  set  "  for 
cream-rusing  in  the  milk- 
pan  (fig.  11),  a  shallow 
vessel   of    white   porcelain. 


Fig.  6.— Curd-Mill. 


Fig.  7.— Hoop  for  Flat  Cheese. 


tinned  steel  or  enamelled  iron.     The  skimming-dish  or  skimmer 
(fig.  11),  made  of  tin,  is  for  collecting  the  cream  from  the  surface  of 


-Milk-Pan. 


Fig.  8.— Cheese-Press, 
the  milk,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  the  cream-crock  (fig.  13),  in 
which  vessel  the  cream  remains  from  one  to  three  days,  till  it 

is  required  for  churning.  

Many  different  kinds  of 
chums  are  in  use,  and 

vary  much  in  size,  shape  <  ' 

and    fittings;    the    one 
illustrated     in    fig.     14 
is  a  very  good  type  of 
diaphragm  chum.     The 
butter-scoop  (fig.  15)  is 
of   wood   and   is  some- 
times perforated;    it 
usedfortakingthebutter  1 
out  of  the  chuin.    The  ' 
butter-worker    (fig.    16) 
is  employed  for  consoli- 
dating    newly-churned 
butter,      pressing      out 
superfluous    water    and 
mixing  in  salt.     More  extended  use,  however,  is  now  being  made 
of  the  "  Dflaiteuse  "  butter  dryer,  a  centrifugal  machine  that 
rapidly  extracts  the  mobture  from  the  butter^uul  renders  the 
yLaOOgFC 


—Skimmer. 
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butter-»x«rker  unnecessary,  whilst  the  butter  produced  has  a 
better  grain.  Scotch  hands  (fig.  17),  made  of  boxwood,  are  used 
for  the  lilting,  moulding  and  pressing  of  butter. 

In  the  centrifugal  cream-separator  the  new  milk  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  a  bowl,  which  is  caused  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis 
several     thousand     times      per 
minute.     The    heavier    portion 
which  makes  up  the  watery  part 
of  the  milk  flies  to  the  outer  cir- 
cumference of  the  bowl,  whilst 
the  lighter  particles  of  butter-fat 
are  forced  to  travel  in  an  inner 
zone.     By  a  simple  mechanical 
arrangement  the  separated  milk 
is  forced  out  at  one  tube  and 
the  cream  at  another,  and  they 
are  collected  in  distinct  vessels. 
Separators  are  made  of  all  sizes. 
Fig.  13.— Cream-Crock.        from    small    machines    dealing 
with  10  or  30  up  to  100  gallons 
an  hour,  and  worked  by  hand  (fig.   18),  to  large  machines 
separating  150  to  440  gsdlons  an  hour,  and  worked  by  horse, 
steam  or  other  power  (fig.   iq).    Separation  is  found  to  be 
most  eflective  at  temperatures  ranging  in  difierent  machines 


Fig.  14.— Churn. 

from  80°  to  98°  F.,  though  as  high  a  temperature  as  ijc 
sometimes  employed.  The  most  efficient  separators  remove 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  butter-fat,  the  quantity  of  fat  left  in 
the  separated  milk  falling  in  some  cases  to  as  low  as  O'l. 
When  cream  is  raised  by  the  deep-setting  method,  from  o-» 
to  o-4%  of  fat  is  left  in 
the  skim-milk;  by  the 
shallow-setting  method 
from  0-3  to  0-5%  of 
Fig.  15.— Butter-Scoop.  the   fat    b    left    behind. 

As  a  rule,  therefore, 
"  separated  "  milk  is  much  poorer  in  fat  than  ordinary  "  skim  " 
milk  left  by  the  crcam-rabing  method  in  deep  or  shallow  vessels. 
The  first  continuous  working  separator  was  the  invention  of 
Dr  de  Laval.  The  more  recent  invention  by  Baron  von  Bechtol- 
sheim  of  what  are  known  as  the  Alfa  discs,  which  are  placed  along 
the  centre  of  the  bowl  of  the  separator,  has  much  increased  the 
separating  capacity  of  the  machines  without  adding  to  the 
power  required.  This  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  dairy 
farmers  by  learning  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  butter,  and 


thus  enabling  a  large  additional  number  of  factories  to  be 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  Ireland, 
where  these  disc  machines  are  very  extensively  used. 

The  pasteurizer — so  named  after  the  French  chemist  Fasteui 


Fic.  16.— Butter-Worker. 

— affords  a  means  whereby  at  the  outset  the  milk  is  maintained 
at  a  temperature  of  170°  to  180°  F.  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten 
minutes.  The  object  of  this  is  to  destroy 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  if  it  should  happen 
to  exist  in  the  milk,  whilst  incidentally 
the  bacilli  associated  with  several  other 
diseases  communicable  through  the 
medium  of  milk  would  also  be  killed  if 
they  were  present .  Discordant  results 
have  been  recorded  by  experimenters 
who  have  attempted  to  kill  tubercle 
bacilli  in  milk  by  heating  the  latter  in 
open  vessels,  thereby  permitting  the 
formation  of  a  scum  or  "  scalded  layer  " 
capable  of  protecting  the  tubercle  bacilli,  p^^  17  ^Scotch 
and   enabling    them    to   resist   a   higher  '  Hands, 

temperature  than  otherwise  would  be 
fatal  to  them.  At  a  temperature  not  much  above  150°  F. 
milk  begins  to  acquire  the  cooked  flavour  which  is  objection- 
able to  many  palates,  whilst  its 
"  body  "  is  so  modified  as  to  lessen 
its  suitability  for  creaming  pur- 
poses. Three  factors  really  enter 
into  elective  pasteurization  of  milk, 
namely  (i)  the  temperature  to  which 
the  milk  is  raised,  (i)  the  length  of 
time  it  is  kept  at  that  temperature, 
(3)  the  maintenance  of  a  condition 
of  mechanical  agitation  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  "  scalded  layer." 
Within  limits,  what  a  higher  tem- 
perature will  accomplish  if  main- 
tained for  a  very  short  time  may 
be  effected  by  a  lower  temperature 
continued  over  a  longer  period. 
The  investigation  of  the  problem 
forms  the  subject  of  a  paper^  in 
the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Wisconsin  Agricidlural  Experiment 
Station,  1900.  The  following  are 
the  results  of  the  experiments: — 

I.  An  exposure  of  tuberculous  milk 
in  a  tightly  cioEcd  commercial  pas- 
teurizer for  a  period  of  ten  minutes 
destroj'ed  in  every  CE ---'- - 
oculationof  such  hea  ^^^ 

'  "  Thermal  Death-Point  of  Tubercle  Bacilli,  and  Relation  of  same 
to  Commercial  Pasteurization  of  Milk,"  by  H.  L.  Russell  and  E.  G. 
Hastings. 


Fig.  18.— Hand-Separator. 
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3.  Where  milk  is  exposed  under  conditions  that  would  enable  a 
pelllde  or  membiane  to  form  on  the  surface,  the  tubercle  cmanism 
IB  able  to  re^t  the  action  of  heat  at  140°  F.  (60°  C.)  for  considerably 
longer  periods  of  time. 

3.  Emcient  pasteurization  cao  be  more  readily  accomplished  in  a 


Fig.  19.^ — Power  Separator. 


Fig.  20. — Refrigerator  and  Can. 

way  tnjaring  its  creaming  properties  or  consistency,  to  heat  the  same 
in  closed  pasteurizers  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twenty  minutes 
at  140'  F. 
Under  these  conditions  one  may  be  certain  thai  disease  bacteria 


such  as  the  tubercle  bacillus  will  be  destroyed  without  the  milk  or 
cream  being  injured  in  any  way.  For  over  a  year  this  new  standard 
has  been  in  constant  use  in  the  Wisconsin  Univerrity  Creamery, 


and  the  results,  from  a  purely  practical  point  of 
year  earlier   by   Farrii^on  and   RusselT,' 
confirmed. 


have  been  abundantly 


Dairy  eugineets  have  solved  the  proUem  as  to  how  large 
bodies  of  milk  may  be  pasteurized,  the  difficulty  of  raising  vaaj>y 
hundreds  01  thousands  of 
gallons  of  milk  up  to  the 
required  temperature,  and 
maintaining  it  at  that  heat 
for  a  period  of  twenty 
minutes,  having  been  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with.  The 
plant  usually  employed 
provides  for  the  thorough 
filtration  of  the  milk  as  it 
comes  in  from  the  faruis, 
its  rapid  heating  in  a 
closed  receiver  and  under  . 
mechanical  agitation  up  to 
the  desired  temperature, 
its  maintenance  thereat 
for  the  requisite  time,  and 
finally  its  sudden  reduc- 
tion to  the  temperature  of  cold  water  through  the  agency  of  a 
refrigerator,  to  be  next  noticed. 

Refrigerators  are  used  for  reduciog  the  temperature  of  milk 
to  that  of  cold  water,  whereby  its  keeping  properties  are  en- 
hanced. The  mil  It  Sows  down  the  outside  of  the  metal  refrigerator 
(fig.  20),  which  is  corrugated  in  order  to  provide  a  larger  cooling 
surface,  whilst  cold  water  circulates  through  the  interior  of  the 
refrigerator.  The  conical  vessel  into  which  the  milk  is  represented 
as  flowing  from  the  refrigerator  in  fig.  30  is  absurdly  called  a 
"  milk-chum,"  whereas  milk-can  is  a  much  more  appropriate 
name.  For  very  large  quantities  of  milk,  such  as  flow  from 
a  pasteurizing  plant,  cylindrical  refrigerators  (fig.  31),  made 
of  tinned  copper,  are  available;  the  cold  water  circulates  inside, 
and  the  milk,  flowing  down  the  outside  in  a  very  thin  sheet, 
is  rapidly  cooled  from  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  or  higher  to  1° 
above  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

The  fat  test  for  milli  was  originally  devised  by  Dr  S.  M. 
Babcock,  of  the   Wisconsin,   U.S.A.,   experiment   starion.     It 
combines  the  principle  of  centrifugal  force  with  simple  chemical 
action.     Besides  the  machine  itself  and  its  graduated  glass 
vessels,  the  only  require- 
ments arc  sulphuric  add 
of  standard  strength  and 
wacra     water.     The 
machines — often  termed 
butyrometers — are  com- 
monly made  to  hold  from 
two    up    to    two    dozen 
testers.     After  the  tubes 
or     testers     have     been 
charged,  they  are  put  in 
the    apparatus,  which  is 
rapidly  rotated  as  shown 
(fig.  2  2) ;  in  a  few  minutes 

the  test  b  complete,  and  i 

with  properly  graduated  ' 

vessels  the  percentage  of 
fat  can  be  read  o&  at  a 
glance.   The  butyrometer 

is  extremely  useful,  alike  Fro.  «.— Butyrometer. 

for  measuring  periodi- 
cally the  fat -producing  capacity  of  individual  cows  in  a  herd, 
for  rapidly  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  delivered 
to  factories  and  paying  for  such  milk  on  the  basis  o(  quality, 
and  for  determining  the  richness  in  fat  of  milk  supplied  for  the 
urban  milk  trade.  Any  intelligent  person  can  soon  leam  to 
■  t6lh  Rept.  Wis.  Agric.  Expt.  Station,  1 
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work  the  apparatus,  but  Its  efficiency  is  of  course  dependent 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  measuring  vesseb.  To  ensure  this  the 
board  of  agriculture  have  made  arrangements  with  the  National 
Physical  Laboratory,  <Md  Deer  Park,  Richmond,  Surrey,  to 
verify  at  a  small  fee  the  pipettes,  measuring-glasses,  and  test- 
bottles  used  in  connexion  with  the  centrifugal  butyrometer, 
which  in  recent  years  has  been  improved  by  Dr  N.  Gerber  of 
Zilrich. 

Daisy  Factories 

In  connexion  with  co-operative  cheese-making  the  merit  of 
having  founded  the  first  "rfieesery  "  or  cheese  factory  is  generally 
credited  to  Jesse  Williams,  who  lived  near  Rome,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.  The  system,  therefore,  was  of  American  origin.  Williams 
was  a  skilled  cheese-maker,  and  the  produce  of  his  dairy  sold 
so  freely,  at  prices  over  the  average,  that  he  increased  his  output 
of  cheese  by  adding  to  his  own  supply  of  milk  other  quantities 
which  he  obtained  from  his  neighbours.  His  example  was 
so  widely  followed  that  by  the  year  1866  there  had  been  estab- 
lished close  upon  500  cheese  factories  in  New  York  state  alone. 
In  1870  two  co-operative  cheeseries  were  at  work  in  England, 
one  in  the  town  of  Derby  and  one  at  Longford  in  the  same 
county.  There  are  now  thousands  of  cheeseries  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  also  many  "  creameries,"  or  butter 
factories,  for  the  making  of  high-class  butter. 

The  first  creamery  was  that  of  Alanson  Slaughter,  and  it  was 
built  near  Wallkill,  Orange  county,  N.Y.,  in  1861,  or  ten  years 
later  than  the  first  cheese  factory;  it  dealt  daily  with  the  milk 
of  375  cows.  Cheeseries  and  creameries  would  almost  certainly 
have  become  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  England  but  for 
the  rapidly  expanding  urban  trade  in  country  milk.  The  develop- 
ment of  each,  indeed,  has  been  contemporaneous  since  r87i, 
and  they  are  found  to  work  well  in  conjunction  one  with  the  other 
— that  is  to  say,  a  factory  is  useful  for  converting  surplus  milk 
into  cheese  or  butter  when  the  milk  trade  is  overstocked,  whilst 
the  trade  aSords  a  convenient  avenue  for  the  sale  of  milk  when- 
ever this  may  happen  to  be  preferable  to  the  making  of  cheese  or 
butter.  Extensive  dealers  in  milk  arrange  for  its  conversion  into 
cheese  or  butter,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  such  times  as  the  milk 
market  needs  relief,  and  in  this  way  a  cheesery  serves  as  a  sort  of 
economic  safety-valve  to  the  milk  trade.  The  same  cannot 
always  be  said  of  creameries,  because  the  machine-skimmed 
milk  of  some  of  these  establishments  has  been  far  too  much 
used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legitimate  milk  trade  in  urban 
districts.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  operations  of  cheeseries  and 
creameries  in  conjunction  with  the  milk  trade  have  led  to  the 
diminution  of  home  dairying.  A  rapidly  increasing  population 
has  maintained,  and  probably  increased,  its  consumption  of  milk, 
which  has  obviously  diminished  the  farmhouse  production  of 
cheese,  and  also  of  butter.  The  foreign  competitor  has  been  less 
successful  with  cheese  than  with  butter,  for  he  is  unable  to 
produce  an  article  qualified  to  compete  with  the  best  that  is 
made  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of  butter,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  imported  article,  though  not  ever  surpassing  the  best  home- 
made, is  on  the  average  much  better,  especially  as  regards 
uniformity  of  quality.  Colonial  and  foreign  producers,  however, 
send  into  the  British  markets  as  a  rule  only  the  best  of  their 
butter,  as  they  are  aware  that  their  inferior  grades  would  but 
injure  the  reputation  their  products  have  acquired. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  concerning  dairy  factories  in 
Great  Britain,  and  such  figures  relating  to  Ireland  were  issued 
for  the  first  time  in  1901.  The  number  of  dairy  factories  in 
Ireland  in  igoo  was  returned  at  506,  comprising  333  in  Munster, 
93  in  Ulster,  53  in  Leinster  and  29  in  Connaught.  Of  the  total 
number  of  factories,  495  received  milk  only,  9  milk  and  cream 
and  3  cream  only.  As  to  ownership,  319  were  joint-stock  con- 
cerns, 190  were  maintained  by  co-operative  farmers  and  97  were 
proprietary.  In  the  year  ended  30th  September  1900  these 
factories  used  up  nearly  rsi  million  gallons  of  milk,  namely,  94 
in  Munster,  14  in  Ukter,  7  in  Leinster  and  6  in  Connaught. 
The  number  of  centrifugal  cream-separators  in  the  factories  was 
985,  of  which  889  were  worked  by  steam,  79  by  water,  9  by 
horse-power  and  S  by  hand-power.    The  number  of  hands 


permanently  employed  was  3653,  made  up  of  976  in  Munster, 
379  in  Leinster,  378  in  Ulster  and  1 30  in  Connaught.  The  year's 
output  was  returned  at  401,490  cwt.  of  butter,  439  cwt.  of  cheese 
(made  from  whole  milk)  and  46,353  gallons  of  cream.  In  most 
cases  the  skim-milk  is  returned  to  the  fanners.  A  return  of  the 
number  of  separators  used  in  private  establishments  gave  a  total 
of  899,  comprising  693  in  Munster,  157  in  Leinster,  39  in  Ulster 
and  10  in  Connaught.  In  factories  and  private  establishments 
together  as  many  as  1884  separators  were  thus  accounted  for. 
Much  of  the  factory  butter  would  be  sent  into  the  markets  of 
Great  Britain,  though  some  would  no  doubt  be  retained  for  local 
consumption.  A  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  Irish 
butter  has  recently  been  noticeable  in  the  exhibits  entered  at  the 
London  dairy  show. 

Adulteration  of  Daisy  Produce' 
The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1899,  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  ist  of  January  1900,  contains  several  sections  relating 
to  the  trade  in  dairy  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Section  i 
imposes  penalties  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  produce  in- 
sufficiently marked,  such  as  (a)  margarine  or  margarine-cheese, 
except  in  passages  conspicuously  marked  "  Margarine "  or 
"  Margarine-cheese  ";  (b)  adulterated  or  impoverished  butter 
(other  than  margarine)  or  adulterated  or  impoverished  milk  or 
cream,  except  in  packages  or  cans  conspicuously  marked  with 
a  name  or  description  indicating  that  the  butter  or  milk  or 
cream  has  been  so  treated;  (c)  condensed  separated  or  skimmed 
milk,  except  in  tins  or  other  receptacles  which  bear  a  label 
whereon  the  words  "  machine-skimmed  milk  "  or  "  skimmed 
milk  "  are  printed  in  large  and  legible  type.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section  an  article  of  food  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or 
impoverished  if  it  has  been  mixed  with  any  other  substance,  or 
if  any  part  of  it  has  been  abstracted,  so  as  in  either  case  to  afiect 
injuriously  its  quality,  substance,  or  nature;  provided  that  an 
article  of  food  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  by  reason 
only  of  the  addition  of  any  preservative  or  colouring  matter  of 
such  a  nature  and  in  such  quantity  as  not  to  render  the  article 
injurious  to  health.  Section  7  provides  that  every  occupier  of 
a  manufactory  of  margarine  or  margarine-cheese,  and  every 
wholesale  dealer  in  such  substances,  shall  keep  a  register  showing 
the  quantity  and  destination  of  each  consignment  of  such  sub- 
stances sent  out  from  his  manufactory  or  place  of  business,  and 
this  register  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  officer  of  the 
board  of  agriculture.  Any  such  officer  shall  have  power  to  enter 
at  all  reasonable  times  any  such  manufactory,  and  to  inspect  any 
process  of  manufacture  therein,  and  to  take  samples  for  analysb . 
Section8isof  much  practical  importance,  as  it  limits  the  quanrity 
of  butter-fat  which  may  be  contained  in  margarine;  it  states 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale 
or  import  any  margarine  the  fat  of  which  contains  more  than 
10%  of  butter-fat,  and  every  person  who  manufactures,  sells, 
exposes  for  sale  or  imports  any  margarine  which  contains  more 
than  that  percentage  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the 
Margarine  Act  1887.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act  margarine- 
cheese  is  defined  as  "any  substance,  whether  compound  or 
otherwise,  which  is  prepared  in  imitation  of  cheese,  and  which 
contains  fat  not  derived  from  milk  ";  whilst  chtese  is  defined  as 
"  the  substance  usually  known  as  cheese,  containing  no  fat 
derived  otherwise  than  from  milk."  The  so-called  "  filled  " 
cheese  of  American  origin,  in  which  the  butler-fat  of  the  milk  b 
partiaUy  or  wholly  replaced  by  some  other  fat,  would  come  under 
the  head  of  "  margarine-cheese."  In  making  such  cheese  a  cheap 
form  of  fat,  usually  of  animal  origin,  but  sometimes  vegetable, 
is  added  to  and  incorporated  with  the  skim-milk,  and  thus  takes 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  genuine  butter-fat.  The 
act  is  regarded  by  some  as  defective  in  that  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  artifidal  colouring  of  margarine  to  imitate  butter. 

In  connexion  with  this  act  a  departmental  committee  was 

appointed  in  1900  "  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  what  regulations, 

if  any,  may  with  advantage  be  made  by  the  board  of  agriculture 

under  section  4  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1899,  for 

'  See  also  the  article  Adulteration.^ 
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determiiibg  what  defidescy  in  any  of  the  noimal  constituents 
of  genuine  "lilli  or  cream,  oi  what  addition  of  estianeoua  matter 
or  proportion  of  water,  in  any  sample  of  milk  (including  con- 
deoaed  milk)  or  cieam,  shall  for  the  purpoeea  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts  1875  to  1399,  raise  a  preaumption,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  that  the  milk  or  cream  is  not  genuine." 
Much  evidence  of  the  highest  interest  to  dairy-fanners  was  taken, 
and  subsequently  published  as  a  BIue-Book  (Cd.  484).  The 
report  of  the  committee  (Cd.  491)  included  the  following  "  recom- 
mendations," which  were  signed  t>y  all  the  members  excepting 
one: — 

1.  That  r^ulations  under  section  4  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
1899  be  made  by  the  board  of  agriculture  with  respect 
to  milk  (including  condensed  milk)  and  cream. 
II.  (o)  That  in  the  case  of  any  milk  (other  than  skinuned,  sepa- 
rated or  condensed  milk)  the  total  milk-solida  in  which  on 
being  dried  at  100°  C.  do  not  amount  to  IJ  %  a  preBump- 
tion  shall  be  raised,  until  the  contrary  ia  proved,  that  the 
milkisdeficientin  the  normal  constituents  of  genuine  milk. 

(b)  That  any  milk  (other  than  skimmed,  separated  or  con- 
densed nulk)  the  total  milk-solids  in  which  ate  less  than 
13%,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  milk-fat  is  less  than 
3-25%,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  deficient  in  milk-fat  as  to 
raise  a  presumption,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  it 
has  been  mixed  with  separated  milk  or  water,  or  that  some 

Ction  ol  its  Donnal  content  ol  milk-fat  has  been  lemoved. 
calculating  the  percentage  amount  of  deficiency  of  fat 
1  the  analyst  snail  have  regard  to  the  above-named  limit 

of  3-a5%  of  milk-fat. 

(c)  That  any  milk  (other  than  skimmed,  separated  or  con- 
densed milk)  the  total  milk-solids  in  which  are  less  than 

i  12%,  and  in  which  the  amount  of  non-fatty  milk-solids 

is  less  than  8-5%,  ehall  be  deemed  to  be  so  deficient  in 
normal  constituents  as  to  raise  a  presumption,  until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  that  it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 
In  calculating  the  percentage  amount  of  admixed  water 
the  analyst  dial)  have  reeard  to  the  above-named  limit 
of  8-5%  of  non-fatty  milk-solids,  and  shall  further  take 
into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  milk-fat  may  exceed 
3-aS  %■ 
t  III.  That  the  artificial  thickening  of  cream  by  any  addition  of 
gelatin  or  other  substance  shall  raise  a  presumption  that 
the  cream  is  not  genuine. 
IV.  That  any  skimmed  or  separated  milk  in  which  the  total  milk- 
solids  are  less  than  9%  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  deficient 
in  normal  constituents  as  to  raise  a  presumption,  until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  that  it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 
V.  That  any  condensed  milk  (other  than  that  labelled  "  machine- 
skimmed  milk  "  or  "  skimmed  milk,"  in  conformity  with 
section  11  of  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  1899)  in  which 
either  the  amount  of  milk-fat  is  less  than  10%,  or  the 
amount  of  non-fatty  milk-solids  is  less  than  25  %,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  so  deficient  in  some  of  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  milk  as  to  raise  a  presumption,  until  the  con- 
trary is  proved,  that  it  is  not  genuine. 
The  committee  further  submitted  the  following  expressions  of 
opinion  on  points  raised  before  them  in  evidence:— 

(d)  That  It  is  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  effective  measures  to  prevent  any 
addition  of  water,  separated  or  condensed  milk,  or  other 
extraneous  matter,  for  the  purpose  of  reducina  the  quality 
of  genuine  milk  to  any  limits  fixed  by  regu&tion  of  the 
board  of  agriculture. 

(b)  That  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  with  the  view 

of  identifying  or  "  ear-marki^  "  separated  milk  by  the 
addition  of  some  suitable  and  innocuous  substance,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  procedure  similar  to  that  provided  by 
section  7  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1899,  m  regard  to 
margarine. 

(c)  That  It  is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  may  be  found  practicable, 

the  procedure  adopted  in  collecting,  forwarding,  and  retain- 
ing pending  examination,  samples  of  milk  (including  con- 
densed milk)  and  cream  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 
should  be  uniform. 

(d)  That  it  is  desirable  that,  so  far  as  may  be  found  practicable, 

the  methods  of  analysis  used  in  the  examination  of  samples 

of  milk  (including  condensed  milk)  or  cream  talren  under 

the  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  should  be  uniform. 

(1:)   That  it  is  desirable  in  the  case  of  condensed  milk  (other  than 

that  labelled  "  machine-skimmed  milk  "or"  skimmed  milk," 

in  conformity  with  section  II  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

\  1899)  that  the  label  should  state  the  amount  of  dilution 

1  required  to  mala  the  proportion  of  milk-fat  equal  to  that 

i  found  in  uncondensed  milk  containing  not  less  than  i-3i% 

t  of  milk-fat. 


(/)  That  it  ii  dewaUe  in  the  case  of  condensed  whole  milk  to 
limit,  and  in  the  case  of  condensed  machine-skimmed  milk 
to  exclude,  the  addition  of  sugar. 
(f)   That  the  official  standardizing  of  the  measuring  vessels  com- 
mercially used  in  the  testing  of  milk  is  desirable. 
In  the  minority  report,  signed  by  Mr  Geo.  Barham,  the  most 
important  clauses  are  the  following: — 

(a)  That  in  the  case  of  any  milk  (other  than  skimmed,  separated 
or  condensed  milk)  the  total  milk-solids  in  which  are  less  than 


lilk  which  during  the  months  of  March  to  June  inclusive 
shall  }all  below  the  above-named  limit  for  total  solids,  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  contain  less  than  3-75%  of  fat,  it  shall  be  deemed 
that  such  milk  is  so  deficient  in  its  normal  constituent  of  fat  as  to 
raise  a  presumption,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Ad.t  1875  to  1899,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  the  milk  is  not 
genuine. 

(b)  That  any  milk  (other  than  skimmed,  separated  or  condensed 
milk)  the  total  milk-solids  in  which  are  less  than  11-75%,  and  in 
which  the  amount  of  non-fatty  solids  is  less  than  8-5%,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  so  deficient  in  Its  normal  constituents  as  to  raise  a 
presumption,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts 
1875  to  1899,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  the  milk  is  not 
genuine.  In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  the  analyst 
shall  take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  milk-fat  exceeds  the 
limits  above  named. 

(c)  That  any  skimmed  or  separated  milk  in  which  the  total  milb- 
solids  are  less  than  875%  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  deficient  in  its 
normal  constituents  as  to  raise  a  presumpdon,  lor  the  purpose  of 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  1875  to  1899,  until  tlw  contrary 
is  proved,  that  the  milk  is  not  genuine. 

Much  controversy  arose  out  of  the  publication  of  these  reports, 
the  opinion  most  freely  expressed  being  that  the  standard  recom- 
mended in  the  majority  report  was  too  high.  The  difiiculty  of 
the  problem  is  illustrated  by,  for  example,  the  diverse  legal 
standards  for  milk  that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
prescribed  percentage  of  fat  in  fresh  cows'  milk  ranges  from  a-j 
in  Rhode  Island  103-5  in  Georgia  and  Minnesota,  and  37  (in  the 
winter  months)  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  prescribed  total  solids 
range  from  12  in  several  states  (ii'5  in  Ohio  during  May  and 
June)  up  to  13  in  others.  Standards  are  recognized  in  twenty- 
one  of  the  states,  but  the  remaining  states  have  no  laws 
prescribing  standards  for  dairy  products.  That  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  reports  of  the  committee  was  effective  is  shown  by 
the  following  regulations  which  appeared  in  the  London  Gasetlc 
on  the  6tb  of  August  1901,  and  fixed  the  limit  of  fat  at  3%: — 

The  board  of  agriculture,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  them  by  section  4  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1899,  do 
hereby  make  the  following  regulations: — 

I,  Where  a  sample  of  milk  (not  being  milk  sold  as  sldmmed, 
or  separated  or  condensed  milk)  contains  less  than  3%  <A  milk-fat. 
it  shall  be  presumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Acts  1875  to  1899,  until  the  contnuy  is  proved,  that  the  milk  is  not 
genuine,  Dy  reason  of  the  abstraction  therefrom  of  milk-fat,  or  the 
addition  thereto  of  water. 

3.  Where  a  sample  of  milk  (not  being  milk  sold  as  sldmmed,  or 
separated  or  condensed  milk)  contains  less  than  8-5  %  of  milk-solids 
other  than  milk-fat,  it  shall  be  presumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  1875  to  1899,  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
that  the  milk  is  not  genuine,  by  reason  of  the  abstraction  there- 
from of  milk-solids  otlier  than  milk-fat,  or  the  addition  thereto  of 

3.  Where  a  sample  of  skimmed  or  separated  milk  (not  being 
condensed  milk)  contains  less  than  9%  of  milk-solids,  it  diall  be 
presumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts  1 875 
to  1899,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  the  milk  is  not  genuine, 
by  reason  of  the  abstraction  therefrom  of  milk-solids  otiwr  than 
milk-fat,  or  the  addition  thereto  of  water. 

4.  These  regulations  shall  extend  to  Great  Britain. 

5.  These  regulations  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
September  1901. 

6.  These  regulations  may  be  cited  as  the  Sale  of  Milk  Regulations 
1901. 

In  July  1901  another  departmental  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  board  of  agriculture  to  inquire  and  reftort  as  to  what 
regulations,  if  any,  might  with  advantage  be  made  under  section 
4  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  1899,  for  determining  what 
deficiency  in  any  of  the  normal  constituents  of  butter,  or  what 
addition  of  extraneous  matter,  or  proportion  of  water  in  any 
sample  of  butter  should,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Acts,  raise  a  presumption,  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 
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that  the  butter  is  not  genuine.  As  bearing  upon  this  point 
reference  may  be  nude  to  a  report  of  the  dairy  division  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agriculture  on  experimental  exports 
of  butter,  in  the  a[q>endiz  to  nhich  are  recorded  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  many  samples  of  butter  of  varied  origin.  First,  as  to 
American  butters,  ig  samples  were  analysed  in  Wisconsin,  17  in 
Iowa,  5  in  Minnesota  and  a  in  Vermont,  at  the  respective  ex- 
periment stations  of  the  states  named.  The  amount  of  moisture 
throughout  was  low,  and  the  quantity  of  fat  correspondingly 
high.  In  no  case  was  there  more  than  iS%oi  water,  and  only  4 
samples  contained  more  than  14%.  On  the  other  hand,  11 
samples  had  less  than  10  %,  the  lowest  keing  a  pasteurized  butter 
from  Ames,  Iowa,  with  only  6'7i%  of  water.  The  average 
amount  of  water  in  the  total  43  samples  was  11-24%.  The  fat 
varies  almost  inversely  as  the  water,  small  quantities  of  curd  and 
Bsh  having  to  be  allowed  for.  The  largest  quantity  of  fat  was 
91-23%  in  the  sample  containing  only  6-71%  of  water.  The 
lowest  proportion  of  fat  was  8o'r8%,  whilst  the  average  of  all 
the  samples  shows  85-9%,  which  is  regarded  as  a  good  market 
standard.  The  curd  varied  from  0-55  to  1-7%,  with  an  average 
of  0-98.  This  small  amount  indicates  superior  keeping  qualities. 
Theoretically  there  should  be  no  curd  present,  but  this  degree  of 
perfection  is  never  attained  in  practice.  It  was  desired  to  have 
the  butter  contain  about  3^%  of  salt,  but  the  quantity  of  ash 
in  the  43  samples  ranged  from  0-83  to  4-79%,  the  average  being 
I-88.  Analyses  made  at  Washington  of  butters  other  than 
American  showed  a  general  average  of  13-22%  of  water  over 
38  samples  representing  14  countries.  The  lowest  were  lo-ij  % 
in  a  Canadian  butter  and  10-38  in  an  Austrahan  sample.  The 
highest  was  19-1%  in  an  Irish  butter,  which  also  contained  the 
remarkably  large  quantity  of  8-?8%  of  salt.  Three  samples  of 
Danish  butter  contained  12-65,  i4'37  ^"d  15-14%  respectively 
of  water.  French  and  Italian  unsalted  butter  included,  the 
former  15-46  and  the  latter  14-41  %  of  water,  and  yet  appeared 
to  be  unusually  dry.  In  7  samples  of  Irish  butters  the  percent- 
ages of  water  ranged  from  ri-48  to  19-1.  Of  the  28  foreign 
butters  15  were  found  to  contain  preservatives.  All  5  samples 
from  AustraUa,  the  3  from  France,  the  single  ones  from  Italy, 
New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  England,  and  4  out  of  the  7  from 
Ireland,  contained  boric  add. 

The  Milk  Trade 

The  term  "  milk  trade  "  has  come  to  signify  the  great  traffic  in 
country  milk  for  the  supply  of  dwellers  in  urban  districts.  Prior 
to  i860  this  traffic  was  comparatively  small  or  in  its  infancy. 
Thirty  years  earlier  it  could  not  have  been  brought  into  existence, 
for  it  is  an  outcome  of  the  great  network  of  railways  which  was 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  latter  half  of  the  r9th 
century.  It  affords  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  process  of 
commercial  evolution  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  vast 
increase  of  urban  population  within  the  period  indicated.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  sanitary  reform  which — as  an  example 
in  one  special  direction — has  brought  about  the  disestablishment 
of  urban  cow-sheds  and  the  consequent  demand  for  milk  pro- 
duced in  the  shires.  London,  in  fact,  is  now  being  regularly 
supplied  with  fresh  mjlk  from  places  anywhere  within  150  m., 
and  the  milk  traffic  on  the  railways,  not  only  to  London  but  to 
other  great  centres,  is  an  important  item.  A  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  milk  trade  must  no  doubt  be  sought  in  the 
outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  1865,  for  it  was  then  that  the  dairy- 
men of  the  metropolis  were  compelled  to  seek  milk  all  over 
England,  and  the  capillary  refrigerator  being  invented  soon 
after,  the  production  of  milk  has  remained  ever  since  in  the  hands 
of  dairymen  living  mainly  at  a  distance  from  the  towns  supphed. 

This  great  change  in  country  dairjdng,  involving  the  continuous 
export  of  enormous  quantities  of  milk  from  the  farms,  has  been 
accompanied  by  subsidiary  changes  in  the  management  of  dairy- 
farms,  and  has  necessitated  the  extensive  purchase  of  feeding- 
stuffs  for  the  production  of  milk,  especially  in  winter-time.  It 
is  piY>bable  that,  in  this  way,  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  soil 
on  such  farms  has  been  effected,  and  the  corn-growing  soils  of 
distant  countries  are  adding  to  the  store  of  fertility  of  soils  in  the 


British  Isles.  Country  roads,  exposed  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  a  comparatively  new  traffic,  are  lively  at  mom  and 
eve  with  the  rattle  of  vehicles  conveying  fresh  milk  from  the 
farms  to  the  railway  stations.  Most  of  these  changes  were 
brought  about  within  the  limits  of  the  last  third  of  the  19th 
century. 

In  the  case  of  London  the  daily  supply  of  a  perishable  article 
such  as  milk,  which  must  be  deUvered  to  the  consumer  within  a 
few  hours  of  its  production,  to  a  population  of  five  millions,  is  an 
undertaking  of  very  great  magnitude,  especislty  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  only  a  comparatively  minute  proportion  of  the 
supply  is  produced  in  the  metropolitan  area  itself.  To  meet  the 
demand  of  the  London  consumer  some  5000  dairies  proper  exist, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  businesses  where  milk  is  sold  in 
conjunction  with  other  commodities.  It  has  been  computed 
that  some  12,000  traders  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  milk- 
selling  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
its  distribution,  &c.,  cannot  be  fewer  than  25,000.  The  amount 
of  capital  involved  is  very  great,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  paid-up  capital  of  six  of  the  principal  distributing  and  retail 
dairy  companies  amounts  to  upwards  of  one  million  sterling. 
The  most  significant  feature  in  connexion  with  the  milk-supply  of 
the  metropolis  at  the  beginning  of  the  30th  century  is  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  town  "  cowkeeper  "—the  retailer  who  produces 
the  milk  be  sells.  The  fadhties  afforded  by  the  railway  oodi- 
panies,  the  favourable  rates  which  have  been  secured  for  the 
transport  of  milk,  and  the  more  enlightened  methods  of  its  treat- 
ment after  production,  have  made  it  possible  for  milk  produced 
under  more  favourable  conditions  to  be  brought  from  consider- 
able distances  and  delivered  to  the  retailer  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  at  which  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  it  in  the  metropolis 
itself.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  milli  cows  in  the  county  of 
London  diminished  from  10,000  in  1889  to  5144  in  1900,  the 
latter,  on  an  estimated  production  of  700  gallons  per  cow— the 
average  production  of  stall-fed  town  cows — representing  a  yearly 
milk  yieldof  3,600,000  gallons.  How  small  a  proportion  this  is  of 
the  total  supply  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  annual 
quantity  of  milk  dehvered  in  London  on  the  Great  Western  line 
amounts  to  some  1 1 ,000,000  gallons,  whilst  the  London  &  North- 
western railway  delivers  9,000,000,  and  the  Midland  railway  at 
St  Pancras  5,000,000,  and  at  others  of  its  London  stations 
about  1,000,000,  making  6,000,000  in  all.  The  London  Sc  South- 
western railway  brings  upwards  of  8,000,000  gallons  to  London, 
a  quantity  of  7,500,000  gallons  is  carried  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  and  the  Great  Eastern  railway  is  responsible  for 
7,000,000.  The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway  de- 
hvers  1,000,000  gallons,  and  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  and 
the  London  &  Tilbury  railways  carry  approximately  1,000,000 
gallons  between  them.  A  large  quantity  of  milk  is  also  carried 
in  by  local  lines  from  farms  in  the  vidnity  of  London  and 
delivered  at  the  local  stations,  and  a  quantity  is  also  brought 
by  the  Great  Central  railway.  In  addition  to  this,  milk  is  taken 
into  London  by  carts  from  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis.  A  computation  of  the  total  milk-supply  of  the 
metropolis  reveals  a  quantity  approximating  to  60,000,000 
gallons  per  annum,  or  rather  more  than  a  miUion  gallons  per 
week,  which,  taking  500  gallons  as  the  average  yearly  production 
of  the  cows  contributing  to  this  supply,  represents  the  yield  of  at 
least  1 20,000  cows.  The  growth  of  the  supply  of  country  milk  to 
London  may  be  judged  from  the  figures  given  by  Mr  George 
Barham,  chairman  of  the  Express  Dairy  Co.  Ltd.,  inanartideon 
"  The  Milk  Trade  "  contributed  to  Professor  Sheldon's  work  on 
The  Farm  and  Dairy.  The  quantities  carried  by  the  respective 
railways  in  1889  are  thereinstatedingaUonsas:— Great  Western, 
9,000,000;  London  &  North-Westem,  7,000,000;  Midland, 
7,000,000;  London  &  South- Western,  6,000,000;  Great 
Northern,  3,000,000;  Great  Eastern,  3,000,000;  the  southern 
lines,  2,000,000.  The  increase,  therefore,  on  these  lines  amounted 
to  no  less  than  13,500,000  gallons  pet  annimi,  or  36%.  The 
diminished  production  in  the  metropolis  itself  amounted  approxi- 
mately only  to  3,000,000  gallons,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  consumption  largely  increased. 
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Previously  to  1864  it  was  only  possible  to  bring  milk  into 
London  from  short  distances,  but  tlie  introduction  of  the  re- 
frigerator has  enabled  milk  to  be  brought  from  places  as  far 
removed  from  the  metropolis  as  North  Staffordshire,  and  it  has 
even  been  received  from  Scotland.  Practically  the  whole  of 
the  milk  supplied  to  the  metropolis  is  produced  in  England. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  foreign  milk,  and  in 
1898  a  company  was  formed  to  promote  the  sale  of  fresh  milk 
from  Normandy,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed.  The  trade 
subsequently  showed  signs  of  reviving,  owing  probably  to  the 
increased  cost  of  the  home  produced  article,  and  during  the 
winter  season  of  1900-1901  the  largest  quantity  received  into 
the  kingdom  in  one  week  amounted  to  10,000  gallons.  Of  recent 
years  a  large  demand  has  sprung  up  for  sterilized  milk  in  bottles, 
and  a  considerable  trade  is  also  done  in  humanized  milk,  which 
is  a  milk  preparation  af^rozimating  in  its  chemical  composition 
to  human  mUk. 

Estimating  the  average  yield  of  milk  of  each  country  cow  at 
500  gallons  per  annum,  abd  assuming  an  average  of  j8  cows  to 
each  farm,  as  many  as  4300  farmers  are  engaged  in  supplying 
London  with  milk;  allotting  ten  cows  to  each  milker,  it  needs 
12  battalions  of  1000  men  each  for  this  work  alone.  Some  3500 
horses  are  required  to  convey  the  milk  from  the  farms  to  the 
country  railway  stations.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are  in  the 
counties  of  Derby,  Stafiord,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Notts, 
Warwick,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Berks,  Wilts,  Hants, 
Dorset,  Essex,  and  Cambridge.  It  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the 
railways  that  London's  enormous  supply  of  milk  has  been 
rendered  possible,  for  the  milk  must  still  have  been  produced  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  had  not  the 
method  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  product  by  means  of 
the  refrigerator  been  devised.  There  are  probably  5700  horses 
engaged  in  the  delivery  of  milk  in  London,  and  more  people  are 
employed  in  this  work  than  in  milking  the  cows.  One  of  the 
great  difiiculties  the  London  dairj'man  has  to  contend  with,  and 
a  cause  of  frequent  anxiety  to  him,  is  associated  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  therniomcter,  for  a  movement  to  the  extent  of  ten 
degrees  one  way  or  the  other  may  diminish  or  increase  the  supply 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  Thus,  at  periods  of  extreme 
cold,  the  cows  shrink  in  their  yield  of  milk,  while  from  the  same 
cause  the  Londoner  is  demanding  more,  in  an  extra  cup  of  coSee, 
&.C,  Again,  at  periods  of  extreme  heat,  which  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  cow's  production  as  extreme  cold,  the  customer  also 
demands  an  increased  quantity  of  milk.  Ten  degrees  fall  of 
temperature  in  the  summer  will  result  in  a  lessened  demand  and 
an  enlarged  supply — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  a  single 
firm  has  been  known  to  have  had  returned  by  its  carriers  some 
600  gallons  in  one  day.  In  such  cases  the  cream  separator  is 
capable  of  rendering  invaluable  assistance.  To  make  cheese  in 
Table  Xl.—Eslimaled  Ant 


London  in  large  quantities  and  at  uncertain  intervals  has  been 
found  to  be  impracticable,  while  to  set  for  cream  a  great  bulk  of 
milk  is  almost  equally  so.  But  now  a  considerable  portion  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  lost  is  saved  by  passing  the  milk 
through  separators,  and  churning  the  cream  into  butter. 

Previously  to  the  enormous  development  of  the  urban  trade  in 
country  milk,  dairy  farms  were  in  the  main  self-sustaining  in  the 
matter  of  manures  and  feeding-stuffs,  and  the  cropping  of  arable 
land  was  governed  by  routine.  To-day,  on  the  contrary,  many 
dairy  farms  are  run  at  high  pressure  by  the  help  of  purchased 
materials, — corn,  cake,  and  manure, — and  the  land  is  cropped 
regardless  of  routine  and  independent  of  courses.  Such  crops, 
moreover,  are  grown— white  straw  crops,  green  crops,  root  crops 
— as  are  deemed  likely  to  be  most  needed  at  the  time  when  they 
are  ready.  Green  crops,- — "  soiling  "  crops,  as  they  are  termed 
in  North  America,— <;onsbting  largely  of  vetches  or  tares  (held 
up  by  stalks  of  oat  plants  grown  amongst  them),  cabbages,  and 
in  some  districts  green  maize,  are  used  to  supplement  the  failing 
grass-lands  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  root  crops,  especially 
mangel,  are  advantageously  grown  for  the  same  purpose.  For 
ndnter  feeding  the  farm  is  made  to  yield  what  it  will  in  the  shape 
of  meadow  and  clover  hay,  and  of  course  root  crops  of  the  several 
kinds.  This  provision  is  supplemented  by  the  purchase  of,  for 
example,  brewers'  grains  as  a  bulky  food,  and  of  oilcake  and  com 
of  many  sorts  as  concentrated  food- 


Whilst  the  quantity  of  imported  butter  and  cheese  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom  from  year  to  year  can  be  arrived  at 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  more  difficult  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  amounts  of  these  articles  annually  produced 
at  home.  Various  attempts  have,  however,  from  time  to  time 
been  made  by  competent  authorities  to  arrive  approximately 
at  the  annual  output  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  results  are  given  by  Messrs  W.  Weddel  &  Co. 
in  their  annual  Dairy  Produce  Renew.  Table  XI.  shows  the 
estimates  for  each  of  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899,  the  numbers 
in  the  second  column  of  "  cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf  " 
being  identical  with  those  officially  recorded  in  the  agricultural 
returns.  In  thus  estimating  the  quantity  of  lailk,  butter  and 
cheese  produced  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  "  average 
milking  life  "  of  a  cow  is  taken  to  be  four  years,  from  which  it 
follows  that  on  the  average  one-fourth  of  the  total  herd  has  to 
be  renewed  every  year  by  heifers  with  their  first  calf.  This 
leaves  75%  of  the  total  herd  giving  milk  throughout  the  year. 
Each  cow  of  this  75%  is  estimated  as  yielding  49  cwt.,  or 
531  gallons  of  milk  annually.  It  is  assumed  that  ij%  of  the 
total  milk  yield  is  used  for  the  calf,  33%  utilized  for  butter- 
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making,  ao%  for  cheese-malung,  and  the  renwining  33% 
consumed  in  the  household  as  fresh  milk.  A  ton  of  milk  is 
estimated  to  produce  80  lb  of  butter  or  330  tb  of  cheese.  A 
gallon  of  milk  weighs  10-33  ^  (■<4  ^)-  "^^  probaUe  effects 
of  each  season  upon  the  production  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  making  these  estimates,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
owing  to  the  terrible  drought  of  1693  a  reduction  of  9%  is 
made  from  the  average.  Accepting  these  estimates  with  due 
reservation,'  it  is  seen  that  the  annual  production  of  milk  varied 
in  the  decade  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  tons,  the  exact 
difference  between  the  maximum  of  7,667,505  tons  in  1894 
and  the  minimum  of  6,713,004  tons  in  1893  being  gas.soi  tons. 
The  decennial  averages  are  7,906,874  tons  of  milk,  83,993  tons 
of  butter,  and  141,413  tons  of  cheese. 

Table  XII.  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  total  coiuumption  of 
butter  in  the  United  Kii^dom  in  each  of  the  years  1891  to  1900. 
Whilst  the  estimated  home  production  did  not  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  the  imports  from  colonial  and  foreign  sources  under- 
went almost  continuous  increase.     The  ten  years'  average  indicates 


37-6%  home-made,  7-3%  imported  colonial,  and  55-t%  imported 
foreign  butter.     But  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  the 

firoportions  were  45'4%  home-made,  1-5%  colonial,  and  53'2% 
oreign,  at  the  end  of  the  percentages  were  33-8,  147  and  52'5 
respectively.     It  thus  appears  that  whilst  the  United  Kingdom  was 


Tablb  Xll. —Eitimated  Home  ProductioM  ami  Imparls  of  Butter 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  IMe  Ten  Years  ended  jolh  June 
1900. 


Year  ended 
30th  June. 

Home 
Production, 

Imported 
Colonial. 

Imported 
Foreign. 

Total. 

1 ; 
i: 

1899 
1900 

ro  Years' 
Average 

Tons. 

84.078 

83,840 
79.734 

83,760 

Tons. 
3,883 

tf^ 

15.550 
17,807 
".949 
iS,iii 
I7.73> 
33.443 
37.534 

Tons. 

99.598 
101,790 
105,7" 
107.534 
116,730 
133.349 
138.800 
141.426 
143.193 
133.957 

Tons. 
187-442 
194.141 
199,198 

303,380 

34a!i97 

351,963 
355.351 

83.39s 

16.074 

133.099 

331.565 

June  1900  the  import  had  grown  from  13.949  tona  to  37,534  tons 
per  annum,  or  an  increase  of  34,585  tons.  It  Uduring  the  mid-winter 
months  that  the  colonial  butter  from  Australasia  arrives  on  the 
British  markets,  while  that  from  Canada  begins  to  arrive  in  July, 
and  virtually  ceases  in  the  following  January.  The  bulk  of  the 
Canadian  butter  reaches  British  marlcets  during  August,  September 
and  October;  the  bulk  of  the  Australasian  in  December.  January 
and  February. 

It  appears  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  decade 
of  the  19th  century  that  the  United  Kin^om  is  quite  unable  to  turn 
out  sufficient  dairy  produce  to  supply  its  own  population.  In  the 
year  ended  30th  of  June  1891  the  total  import  of  butter  was  102,500 
tons,  and  for  the  year  endnl  30th  of  June  I900  it  was  170,700  tons, 
which  shows  an  annual  average  increase  in  the  decade  of  6800  tons. 
This  growth  was  on  the  whole  very  uniform,  any  disturbance  in  its 
reeutarity  being  attributable  more  to  the  deficient  seasons  in  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries  than  to  the  bountiful  seasons  at  home- 
Twice  in  the  d«:ade  the  import  of  butter  from  colonial  sources  fell 
off  slightly  from  the  previous  year,  namely,  in  1896  and  1898,  while 
only  once  was  there  any  decrease  in  the  foreign  supply,  and  this 
occurred  in  1900.     In  1896  the  colonial  supply  tell  oR  by  5000  tons. 


_   __    , :  than  made  good,  as  the  increased  import 

from  these  sources  exceeded  16,500  tons.  In  1900  the  position  was 
reversed,  for  while  the  foreign  import  fell  away  to  the  extent  of  over 
8000  tons,  the  supply  from  the  colonies  exceeded  that  of  1899  by 
15,000  tons,  thus  leaving  a  gain  in  the  quantity  of  imported  butter 
of  nearly  7000  tons  on  the  year.  Table  XII.  shows  that  over  the 
ten  years,  1891-1900.  the  import  of  colonial  butter  was  augmented 
by  34,600  tons,  and  that  of  foreign  by  33,600  tons,  so  that  the  in- 


>  A  special  committee  appointed  by  the  coundt  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  commenced  in  1901  an  inquiry  into  the  home  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


creased  import  is  fairly  divided  between  colonial  and  foreigii  sc 

If,  however,  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  be  taken,  it  will  be  sevu 
that  the  increases  in  the  arrivals  of  colonial  butter  have  far  exceeded 
those  from  foreign  countries.  Between  1891  and  1900  the  Austral- 
asian colonies  increased  their  quota  by  13,400  tons,  and  Canada  by 
11,100  tons.  Of  foreign  countries,  Denmark  showed  the  greatest 
development  in  the  supply  of  imported  butter,  which  increased  in 
the  ten  years  by  18,678  tons.  Next  came  Russia  and  Holland,  with 
increases  respectively  of  7307  tons  and  6589  tons.  Sweden,  idiicb 
made  steady  progress  from  1891  to  1896,  subaequently  declined, 
and  in  I900sent  1400  tons  less  than  in  1891.  France  and  Germany 
are  rapidly  falling  away,  and  the  latter  country  will  soon  cease  its 
supply  altogether.  Up  to  1896  it  was  6000  tons  annually;  hy  1900 
it  had  fallen  to  1850  tons.  France,  whu;h  in  1893  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom  39,000  tons,  regularly  declined,  and  in  1900  sent  only 
16,800.     Amongthecf    -    ■""     -^'-    " " ''"     ' 

but 


ioo.  Among  the  countries  sending  the  smaller  quantities,  Argen- 
i,  Belgium  and  Norway  are  all  eradualty  increasing  their  suppnes ; 
their  totals  are  comparatively  insignificant,  as  they  together 


.   comparativ 

contributed  in  1900  only  6400  t(       . .._ _       .    „         ■  , -^   -- 

Ine  United  States  was  erratic  in  its  supplies  durii^ 


total  foreign  supply  ol 

. ic  in  its  supplies  durii% 

the  decade,  and  up  to  190a  had  not  made  butter  specially  for  export 


s  all  the  other  foreign  countries  had  done. 


of  salt  in  this  butter,  although  suitable  for  the  American  palate, 
prevents  its  becoming  popular  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  sources  whence  the  United  Kin^om  receives  butter  from 
abroad  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  Table  XIII.,  which  shows  the 
absolute  quantities  and  the  relative  proportions  sent  by  the  chief 
contributory  countries  in  each  of  the  four  years  1697  to  1900,  the 


Table  X\U.— Annual  Imparls  of  Butter  into  Ihe  United  Kingdom. 

1897-lpOO. 

From 

1897. 

.898. 

1899- 

1900. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Denmark     . 

1.334.736 

1430,053 

1.486,34a 

Australasia 

366,944 

378,631 

369,631 

284,8ro 

382,805 
209,738 

399,314 

394.963 

345.599 

196,041 

Canada 

109,403 

350,083 

'?23U 

Umted  Sutes 

Germany 

51,761 

4:3i 

36,953 

363.331 

36,0*3 

Other  countries    . 
Total 

373,313 

141 .331 

i.2\7fi02 

3.209,153 

3.3«9.85i 

3.378,516 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Denmark    . 

41-5 

43-2 

44 -o 

Australasia 

8-4 

France 

X 

8.7 

8-4 

8-4 

6-3 

9-3 

9-3 

7» 

5-8 

Canada 

3-4 

4.9 

7-4 

4-1 

United  States      . 

3-1 

4-7 

Germany 

I-I 

Other  countries    . 
Total 

8-4 

8-4 

7-7 

4-3 

1000 

loo-o 

1000 

100-0 

n  the  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns 


order  of  precedence  of  the  several  countries  being  in  accord  with 
the  figures  for  1900.  Denmark,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by 
that  little  kingdom  to  supply  a  sound  product  of  uniform  quality, 
possesses  over  40%  of  the  trade,  and  in  the  year  1900  received  from 
the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of  £8,000,000  for  butter  and  over 
j^,ooo,ooo  for  l^con,  the  raising  of  pigs  for  the  consumption  of 
separated  milk  being  an  important  adjunct  of  the  dairying  industry 
in  Denmark,  where  butter  factories  are  extensively  maintained  on 
the  co-operative  principle.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  at  least 
of  the  butter  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia  is  made 
in  Siberia,  whence  it  is  sent  at  the  outset  on  a  long  land  journey  in 
refrigerated  railway  cars  for  shipment  at  a  Baltic  port,  usually  Ri^. 
The  countries  not  specially  enumerated  in  Table  XIII.  from  which 
butter  is  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  Argentina,  Belgium. 
Norway  and  Spain — these  are  included  in  "  other  countries." 

In  Table  XlV.,  relating  to  the  estimated  home  production  of 
cheese  and  the  imports  til  that  article,  the  ten  years'  average  indicates 
a  home-made  supply  of  555'3%,  imports  of  colonial  cheese  2^-3%, 
and  imports  of  foreign  cheese  zo-g  %.  Comparing,  however,  the  first 
with  the  last  year  of  the  period  1891-1900,  it  appears  that  in  1891 
the  proportions  were  586%  home-made,  17-3%  colonial  and 
34-3%  fm^gn,  whereas  in  1900  the  percentages  were  50-3,  28-9 
and  30'8  resoectively.     Hence  the  colonial  contribution  (chiefly 
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Canadiaii)  haa  Kaiaed  gTOund  at  the  eqjeiuK  both  of  the  home-made 
and  of  the  foreign,  ^^in,  comparing  1S91  with  igoo,  the  import 
of  cheese  into  the  United  Kingdom  increased  to  the  extent  of  only 
Sd.soo  tons,  BO  that  it  shows  no  enpansion  comparable  with  that 
of  butter,  iriiich  increased  by  about  70,000  tons.  Simultaneously 
the  estimated  home  production  diminished  by  17,000  tons. 

Table  XW.—Eslimaled  Home  Production  and  Imports  of  Clieese 
into  Ike  Untied  Kingdom  for  the  Ten  Years  ewed  30th  June 
igoo. 


Year  ended 
30th  June 

Home 
Production, 
esHmated. 

Imported 
Colonial 

Imported. 
Foreign. 

Total. 

1891     . 
.892 
1893 
1894 

1895  - 

1896  . 

%     . 

1899  . 

1900  . 

Tons. 
147,078 
148,624 
140.394 
131.843 
150,611 
137.148 
130,000 
148,260 
150,000 
130,000 

Tons. 
43.338; 

45,781 
55,549 
S7,3aa 
6i,6aa 
62,478 
67,028 
77,620 
73,752 
74,703 

Tons. 
60,816 

53,570 

44,569 
46,317 

53,903 

Tons. 
251.122 
253.857 

252.710 

264Jf03 
244.195 
243.345 

274.994 
270,737 
258.605 

to  Years- 
Average 

141.396 

61,908 

52,299 

255,603 

In  imported  colonial  cheese  Canada  virtually  has  the  field  to  itself, 
for  the  only  other  colonial  cheese  which  finds  its  way  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  from  New  Zealand,  but  the  amount  of  this  kind  ia  com- 
paratively insignificant,  having  been  in  1900  only  4000  tons  out  of 
a  total  import  of  128,600  tons,  Australia,  in  several  seasons  wnce 
iSoi.  sent  small  quantities,  but  they  are  not  worth  quoting. 

From  foreign  countries  the  decline  in  the  export  of  cheese  is  mainly 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  which  shipped  to  British  ports 
10.000  tons  less  in  1900  than  in  1691.  France  also  is  losing  its  cheese 
trade  in  British  markets,  and  is  bein^  supplanted  by  Belgium.  In 
[891  France  sup))lied  over  3000  tons,  in  1900  the  import  was  below 
2000  tons,  Belgium  in  1891  supplied  less  than  1000  tons,  but  in 
1900  contributed  2600  tons.  The  import  trade  in  Dutch  cheese 
remains  almost  stationary.  In  1891  it  amounted  to  15,^00  tons,  in 
i8i>9  it  was  15,600  tons,  whilst  in  1900,  owing  to  exceptionally  high 
prices,  which  stimulated  the  manufacture,  it  reached  17,000  tons. 

Over  80%  of  the  cheese  imported  into  the  United  Kinedom  is 
derived  from  North  America,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  belongs  to 
Canada,  which  supplies  nearly  60  %  of  the  entire  import.  The  value 
of  the  cheese  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
calendar  year  1900  was  close  upon  :^,8oo,ooo.  As  13  shown  in 
Table  XV.  below,  Holland,  Australasia  and  France  participate  in 
this  trade,  whilst  amongst  the  "  other  countries  "  are  Germany, 
Italy  and  Russia.    The  cheese  sent  from  North  America  and  Aus- 


Prom 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Canada      . 

1,526.664 
631,616 

485,99s 

590,737 

680.583 

297,604 

292,925 

328,541 

327.817 

Australasia 

32,294 

France 

36.358 

33,f«6 

Other  countries  . 
Total  , 

43,321 

50.657 

60,992 

69.910 

2.603.178 

2.339,452 

2,384,069 

2,711,805 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Canada      . 

58-6 

61-2 

United  States 

20-8 

24-8 

13-8 

France 

li 

Other  countries  - 
Total    , 

1-6 

2-6 

1000 

looo 

1000 

lOO-O 

tralasia  is  mostly  of  the  substantial  Cheddar  type,  whereas  soft  or 
"  fancy  "  cheese  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  French  shipments. 
Thus,  in  the  calendar  year  1900  the  average  price  of  the  cheese 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  France  was  618.  per  cwt., 
whJst  the  average  value  of  the  cheese  from  all  other  aourcet  was 
50s.  per  cwt.,  there  being  a  difference  of  lis.  in  favour  of  the  "  aoft  " 
cheese  of  France. 

The  imports  of  butter  and  margarine  into  the  United  Kingdom 
were  not  separately  distinguished  before  the  year  1886.    Previous  to 


that  date  they  amounted,  at  five-year  intervals,  to  the  following 
aggregate  quantities: — 

1870,  1875.  1880.  1885. 

Cwt.  .     1,159,210       1,467,870      2,326,305      2,401,373 

For  the  same  years  the  imports  of  cheese  registered  the  subjoined 
totals  :— 

187a  1875.  tSSo.  1885. 

Cwt.  .  .  1.041,281  1,627.748  1,775.997  ",833,832 
The  imports  of  butter  and  margarine,  both  seoarately  and  to- 
gether, and  also  the  imports  of  cheese  in  each  year  from  1886  to  1900 
inclusive,  are  set  out  in  Table  XVI.,  the  most  s^nificant  feature  of 
which  is  the  rapid  expansion  it  shows  in  the  imports  of  butter.  In 
the  space  of  nine  years,  between  1887  and  1896,  the  quantity  was 
doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  tendency  of  the  imports 
of  margarine,  which  have  been  much  more  uniform  than  those  of 
butter,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  decline  since  1892.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  point  out  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  marganne  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  margarine  manufactured  in  them,  during  the  last  few 
years.  Taking  the  imports  of  butter  and  margarine  together,  the 
aggregate  in  1889  and  also  in  1900  was  practically  three  times  as 
large  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  in  1875.  The  imports  of 
cheese  have  increased  at  a  leas  rapid  rate  than  those  of  butter,  and 
the  quantity  imported  in  1900,  which  was  a  maximum,  felt  con- 
siderably short  of  twice  the  quantity  in  1875,  In  1886,  1887,  1888, 
iS90and  1892  the  imports  of  cbeeseexceededthoseof  butter,  but  since 


Table  XVI 

—Imports  of  Baiter,  Margarine  and  Cheese  into  the 

Year. 

Butter. 

Mai^rine. 

and 
Margarine. 

Cheese. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1.543.566 

1.276,140 

^:ffi:;;j 

1.671.433 
1,927.842 

i8»9 

1,241,690 

3,169.532 

1.907.999 

2,027,717 

1.079.856 

3.107,573 

2,144,074 

2.135.607 

1.235.430 

3,371.037 

2,041,325 

.892. 

2.183,009 

1.305,350 

1893- 

2,327.474 

1,299,970 

1894. 

3,684,160 

2,266,145 

1895- 

1896. 

3.037.718 

925,934 
936,543 

3,963.652 

2,244,52s 
2,603.178 

3,217.802 

4,154.345 

3,209,153 

900,615 

4.109,768 

?«JS 

1899. 

953,175 
920,416 

4,343.026 

1900 

3.378,516 

4,298.932 

2,711,805 

the  last-named  year  those  of  butter  have  always  been  the  larger,  and 
1899  were  fully  a  million  cwt,  more  than  the  cheese  imports.  The 
cheapness  of  imported  fresh  meat  has  probably  had  the  effect  of 
checking  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  cheese  amongst  the  industrial 

The  imports  of  condensed  milk  into  the  United  Kingdom  were 
not  separately  distinguished  before  1888.  In  that  year  they 
amounted  to  352.^32  cwt.    The  quantities  imported  in  subsequent 


years  were 

Year. 

Cwt. 

Year. 

Cwt. 

Year. 

Cwt. 

1889 
1890 

1891  . 

1892  . 

339.892 

481,374 

iS  : 

501,005 
529.465 
545.394 
611.335 

1899    . 

1900 

756,243 
817,274 

986;74i 

The  quantity  thus  increased  continuously  in  each  year  after  1889, 
with  the  result  that  in  1900  the  imports  had  grown  to  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  those  in  1880.  Simultaneously,  over  the  period 
1SS9-1900  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  steadily  advanced  from 
^£70^,84^  to  ii  ,405,033.  Thus,  white  tne  imports  of  condensed  milk 
trebled  in  quantity,  they  doubted  in  value.  A  fair  proportion  is, 
however,  exported,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  of  exports 
of  imported  condensed  milk  for  the  four  years  1897  to  1900: — 
1897.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

Quantity,     .    cwt.       "43.932       133.596       "8,394       164,60a 
value  ^274,578      £256,525      £228,446      £309.460 

There  is  also  an  export  trade  in  condensed  milk  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Thus,  in  1892  the  exporu  of  home-made  con- 
densed milk  amounted  to  61,^.12  cwt.,  valued  at  £133,556.  By  1S06 
the  quantity  had  almost  doubled,  and  reached  111,959  cwt.,  of  the 
value  of  £224,831.     In  subsequent  years  the  exports  were: — 

.  1897.  189B.  1899.  1900.      . 

Quantity,        cwt.       1 54,90 1       1 78,055       1 85.749       209,447 
Value  £302.748     £343.070     £U3,8i9     £390,559 
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Milk  add  cream  (tresb  or  preserved  other  thao  condensed )  received 
no  separate  classification  in  the  imports  until  1894,  in  which  year 
the  quantity  imported  was  161,633  gallons,  followed  by  126,995 
gallons  in  1895,  and  22,776  gallons  in  1896.  The  quantities  have 
since  been  returned  by  weight— 10,006  cwt.  in  1897,  10,691  cwt.  in 
1898,  7859  cwt.  in  1899,  and  15,638  cwt.  in  1900.  The  values  of 
these  imports  in  the  successive  years  1894  to  1900  were  £21,37'. 
fi9;?9i.£5489,  £9848.  £11,293.  £16.068  and  £26,837.    ^    „,.^ 

The  totai  values  of  the  imports  of  dairy  produce  of  all  kinds — 
butter,  margarine,  cheese,  &c. — into  the  United  Kin^om  were,  at 
five-year  intervals  between  1875  and  1890,  the  foUowmg: — 

1875-  <88o.  1885.  '1890. 

Value       .     £13.211,593     f17.23a.S48      £15.632.853     £19,505.798 

The  values  In  each  year  of  the  do^ng  decade  of  the  19th  century 
are  set  forth  in  Table  XVII.,  where  the  totals  in  the  fast  column 
include  smalt  sums  for  margarine-cheese  and,  since  1893,  for  fresh 
milk  and  cream.  The  aggregate  value  more  than  doubled  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.   The  earliest  year  for  which  the  value 


Year. 

Butter. 

Margarine. 

Cheese, 

Condensed 
Milk, 

Total. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

£1000. 

1891      . 

1 1. 591 

3558 

4813 

900 

20.863 

1892      . 

37 '3 

54'7 

930 

22,025 

■893     • 

5161 

1894     . 

1079 

23,077 

1895     . 

1084 

22.581 

1896     . 

23.920 

.897     . 

5886 

1398 

1898     . 

'5.02 

2384 

4970 

1436 

24.779 

1899     ■ 

'7.2'4 

2549 

5503 

1455 

1900 

17.450 

2465 

6838 

•743 

28,544 

of  imported  butter  is  separatelv  available  is  1886,  when  it  amounted 
to  £8,141,438.  Thirteen  years  later  this  sum  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  it  is  an  impressive  fact  that  in  the  closing  year  of  the  century 
the  United  Kingdom  should  have  expended  on  imported  butter  alone 
a  sum  closely  approximating  to  17)  million  pounds  sterling,  equiva- 
lent to  about  three-fourths  oT  the  total  amount  dbbursed  on  imported 
wheat  grain.' 

The  imports  of  margarine — that  is,  of  margarine  specifically 
declared  to  be  such— into  the  United  Kingdom  are  derived  almost 
entirely  from  Holland.  Out  of  a  total  of  920,416  cwt.  imported  in 
1900  Holland  supplied  862,154  cwt,,  and  out  of  £2,464.839  expended 
on  imported  margarine  in  the  same  year  Holland  received  £2.295,174, 
To  the  imports  in  the  year  named  Holland  contributed  937%; 
France,  2-9;  Norway,  0'9;  all  other  countries,  2-5;  so  that  Holland 
possesses  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  trade.  The  (quantities  of  im- 
ported butter,  margarine  and  cheese  that  are  aeain  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  are  trivial  when  compared  with  the  imports, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quantities  and  values  in  Che  three 
years  1898  to  1900:— 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1 898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Butter 

Margarine 

Cheese 

Cwt, 
63.491 
10,023 
56.694 

Cwt. 

50,453 
13.139 
56,390 

Cwt. 

55.982 

£ 
319.806 
34.721 

159.2'0 

£ 
257,999 
.13.319 
163.99' 

I 
258.931 
27,882 
168.369 

There  Is  also  a  very  small  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  made 
named;— 

1898. 

1899- 

1900. 

[898. 

1899. 

1900, 

Butter 
Cheese 

Cwt. 
ii.359 
10,126 

Cwt. 
9.936 
9.758 

Cwt. 
9.356 

sk 

£ 
53.195 
35.890 

P:£; 

Ahekican  Dairying 
The  development  of  the  dairying  industry  in  the  vast  region 
of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  described  in  the 
official  Year-Book  by  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  chief  of  the  dairy 
division  of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  in  the  department 
of  agriculture  at  Washington.  The  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
found  the  industry  upon  ftu  altogether  higher  level  than  seemed 
possible  a  few  decades  earlier.    The  milch  cow  herself,  upon  which 


the  wbde  business  rests,  has  become  almost  as  much  a  machine 
as  a  natural  product,  and  a  very  diSerent  creature  from  the 
average  animal  of  bygone  days.  The  few  homely  and  incon- 
venient implements  for  use  iu  the  laborious  duties  of  the  dairy 
have  been  leplaced  by  perfected  appliances,  skilfully  devised 
to  accomplish  their  object  and  to  lighten  labour.  Long  raws 
of  shining  metal  pans  no  longer  adorn  rural  dooiyards.  The 
factory  system  of  co-operative  or  concentrated  manufacture 
has  so  far  taken  the  place  of  home  dairying  that  in  entire  states 
the  cheese  vat  or  press  is  as  rare  as  the  handloom,  and  in  many 
counties  it  is  as  diSicult  to  find  a  farm  churn  as  a  spioning-whed. 
An  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  is  afforded  in  the 
butter-making  district  of  northern  Vermont,  at  St  Albans,  the 
business  centre  of  Franklin  county.  In  1880  the  first  creamery 
was  built  in  this  county;  ten  years  later  there  wcze  15.  Now 
a  creamery  company  at  St  Albans  has  upwards  of  50  skimming 
or  separating  stations  distributed  through  Franklin  and  adjoining 
counties.  To  these  is  carried  the  milk  from  more  than  30,000 
cows.  Farmers  who  possess  separators  at  home  may  deliver 
cream  which,  after  being  inspected  and  tested,  is  accepted  and 
credited  at  its  actual  butter  value,  just  as  other  raw  material  is 
sold  to  mills  and  factories.  The  separated  cream  is  conveyed 
by  rail  and  waggon  to  the  central  factory,  where  in  one  room 
from  10  to  12  tons  of  butter  are  made  every  working  day — a 
single  churning  place  for  a  whole  county  1  The  butter  is  alt  of 
standard  quality,  "  extra  creamery,"  and  is  sold  on  its  reputation 
upon  orders  received  in  advance  of  its  manufacture.  The  price 
is  relatively  higher  than  the  average  for  the  product  of  the  same 
farms  fifty  )'ears  earlier.  This  is  mainly  due  to  better  average 
quality  and  greater  uniformity^two  important  advantages 
of  the  creamery  system. 

In  one  important  detail  dairy  labour  is  the  same  as  a  century 
ago.  Cows  still  have  to  be  milked  by  hand.  Although  many 
attempts  have  been  made,  and  patent  after  patent  has  been 
issued,  no  mechanical  rontrivance  has  yet  proved  a  practical 
success  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  hand  in  milking.  Con- 
sequently, twice  (or  thrice)  daily  every  day  in  the  year,  the  dairy 
cows  must  be  milked  by  manual  labour.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
items  of  labour  in  dairying,  and  is  a  delicate  and  important  duty. 
Assuming  10  cows  per  hour  to  a  milker,  which  implies  qm'dL 
work,  it  requires  the  continuous  service  of  an  army  of  500,000 
men,  working  10  or  12  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year,  to 
milk  the  cows  kept  in  the  United  States. 

The  business  of  producing  milk  for  urban  consumption,  with 
the  accompanying  agencies  for  transportation  and  distribution, 
has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  In  many  places  the  milk 
trade  is  regulated  and  supervised  by  excellent  mimidpal  ordin- 
ances, which  have  done  much  to  prevent  adulteration  and  to 
improve  the  average  quality  of  the  supply.  Quite  as  much  is, 
however,  being  done  by  private  enterprise  through  large  milk 
companies,  well  organized  and  equipped,  and  establishments 
which  make  a  speciality  of  serving  milk  and  cream  of  fixed 
quality  and  exceptional  purity.  Such  efforts  to  furnish  "  certi- 
fied "  and  "  guaranteed  "  milk,  together  with  general  competi- 
tion for  the  best  class  of  trade,  are  doing  more  to  raise  the 
standard  of  quality  and  improve  the  service  than  all  the  legal 
measures.  The  bidldings  and  equipment  of  someof  these  modem 
dairies  are  beyond  precedent.  This  branch  of  dairying  is 
advancing  fast,  upon  the  safe  basis  of  care,  cleanliness  and 
better  sanitary  conditions. 

Cheese-making  has  been  transferred  bodily  from  the  domain  of 
domestic  arts  to  that  of  manufactures.  In  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  about  100,000,000  lb  of  cheese  was  made  yearly  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  of  it  in  farm  dairies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century  the  annual  production  was  about  300,000,000  tt>, 
and  g6  or  97  %  of  this  was  made  in  factories.  Of  these  there 
are  nearly  3000,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  capacity,  and  some  are 
very  smedl.  New  York  and  Wisconsin  possess  a  thousand  each, 
but  the  former  state  makes  nearly  twice  as  much  cheese  as  the 
latter,  whilst  the  two  together  produce  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
output  of  the  country.  A  change  is  taking  place  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  a  number  of  factories  previously  independent  intoa 
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"  combination  "  or  under  the  same  manf^ement.  This  tends  to 
improve  the  quality  and  secure  greater  uniformity  in  the  product, 
and  often  reduces  coat  of  manufacture.  More  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  cheese  made  is  of  the  familiar  standard  type,  copied  after 
the  English  Cheddar,  but  new  kinds  and  imitations  of  foreign 
varieties  ue  increasing.  The  annual  export  of 
cheese  from  the  United  States  ranges  between 
30,000,000  and  50,000,000  lb.  The  consumption 
ptr  capUa  does  not  exceed  3J  lb  per  annum,  which 
is  much  less  than  in  most  European  countries. 

Butter  differs  from  cheese  in  that  it  ia  still 
made  much  more  largely  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  than  in  creameries.  Creamery  butter  con- 
trols all  the  targe  markets,  but  this  represents 
Httle  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  business. 
Estibiating  the  annual  butter  product  of  the  entire 
country  at  1,400,000,000  lb  not  much  over  500,000,000  lb  of 
this  is  made  at  the  7500  or  8000  creameries  in  operation. 
Iowa  is  the  greatest  butter-producing  state,  and  the  one 
in  which  the  greater  proportion  ia  made  on  the  factory 
plan.  The  total  output  of  butter  in  this  state  is  one-tenth 
of  all  made  in  the  Union.  The  average  quality  of  butter 
has  materially  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  creamery 
system  and  the  use  of  modem  appliances.  Nevertheless,  a 
vast  quantity  of  poor  butter  is  made — enough  to  afford  a 
large  and  profitable  business  in  coUtcting  it  at  country  stores  at 
grease  pricea  or  a  iittle  more,  and  then  rendering  or  renovating  it 
by  patent  processes.  This  renovated  butter  has  been  fraudu- 
lently sold  to  a  considerable  extent  as  the  true  creamery  article, 
of  which  it  ia  a  fair  imitation  while  fresh,  and  acvetal  states  have 
made  laws  for  the  identification  of  the  product  and  to  prevent 
buyers  from  being  imposed  upon.  No  butter  is  imported,  and  the 
quantity  exported  ia  insignificant,  although  there  is  beginning  to 
be  a  foreign  demand  for  American  butter.  The  home  consump- 
tion is  estimated  at  the  yearly  rate  of  20  lb  per  person,  which,  if 
correct,  would  indicate  Americans  to  be  the  greatest  butter-eating 
people  in  the  world.  The  people  of  the  United  States  also  con- 
sume millions  of  pounds  every  year  of  butter  substitutes  and 
imitations,  such  as  oleomargarine  and  butterine.  Most  of  this  ia 
believed  to  be  butter  by  those  who  tise  it,  and  the  state  dairy 
commissioners  are  busily  employed  in  carrying  out  the  laws 
intended  to  protect  purchasers  from  these  butter  frauds. 

The  by-products  of  dairying  have,  within  recent  years,  been  put 
to  economical  uses,  in  an  increasing  degree.  For  every  pound  of 
butter  made  there  are  15  to  20  tb  of  skim-milk  and  about  3  lb  of 
butter-milk,  and  for  every  pound  of  cheese  nearly  g  lb  of  whey. 
Up  to  1889  or  1890  enormous  quantities  of  skim-milk  and  butter- 
milk from  the  creameries  and  of  whey  from  the  cheese  factories 
were  entirely  wasted.  At  farm  dairies  these  by-products  are 
generally  used  to  advantage  in  feeding  animals,  but  at  the 
factories — especially  at  the  seasons  of  greatest  milk  supply^ — this 
moat  desirable  method  of  utilization  is  to  a  great  extent  im- 
practicable. In  many  places  new  branches  have  been  instituted 
for  the  making  of  sugar-of-milk  and  other  commercial  products 
from  whey,  and  for  the  utilization  of  skim-milk  in  various  ways. 
The  albumin  of  the  latter  is  extracted  for  use  with  food  products 
and  in  the  arts.  The  casein  is  desiccated  and  prepared  as  a 
substitute  for  eggs  in  baking,  as  the  basis  of  an  enamel  paint,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  glue  in  paper-sizing.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
to  solidify  it  to  make  buttons,  combs,  brush-backs,  electrical 
insulators  and  similar  articles. 

No  census  of  cows  in  the  United  States  was  taken  until  the  year 
IS40,  but  they  have  been  enumcmted  in  each  subsequent  decennial 
census.  From  23  to  27  cows  to  every  100  of  the  population  were 
required  to  keep  the  country  supfdicd  with  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  provide  for  the  export  of  dairy  products.  The  export  trade, 
though  it  has  fluctuated  considerably,  has  never  exceeded  the 
produce  of  500,000  cows.  At  the  close  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
estimated  that  there  was  one  milch  cow  in  the  United  States  for 
every  four  persons,  making  the  number  of  cows  about  17,500,000. 
They  are,  however,  very  unevenly  distributed,  being  largely  concen- 
trated in  the  great  dairy  states.  Io*-a  leading  with  1,500,000  cows, 
and  being  followed  closely  by  New  York.  In  the  middle  and  eastern 
Mates  the  milk  product  goes  very  largely  to  the  supply  of  the  numer- 


ous large  towns  and  cities.     In  the  central,  west  and  north-west 
butter  IS  the  leading  dairy  product. 

Table  XVIII.  shows  approximately  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
dairy  products  of  the  United  States  for  a  typical  year,  the  grand  total 
representing  a  value  of  $451 ,600,000.  Adding  to  this  the  skim-milk, 
butter-milk  and  whey,  at  their  proper  feedir^  value,  and  the  calves 


Cows. 

Product. 

Rate  of 
Product 
per  Cow. 

Total  Product. 

Rate  of 
Value. 

Total  Value. 

i, 000 ,000 
5.500,000 

Butter 
Cheese 

Milk 

130  lb 
300  tb 
380  gals. 

IhUO.OOO.OOO  lb 

300,000,000  Ih 
3.090,000.000  gals. 

Cents. 
IS 
9 
8 

Dollars. 
257^00,000 
27,000.000 
167,200,000 

dropped  yearly,  the  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
daipi  cows  exceeds  $500.000, 000,  or  is  more  than  one  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling.  Accenting  these  estimates  as  caDscrvati\'e. 
they  show  that  the  commercial  importance  of  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  United  States  is  such  as  to  justify  all  reasonable  provisions 
for  guarding  its  interests.  (W.  Fb.) 

DAIS  (Fr.  dais,  titrade,  Ital.  preddh),  originally  a  part  of  the 
floor  at  the  end  of  a  medieval  hall ,'  raised  a  step  above  the  rest  of 
the  buUding.  On  this  the  lord  of  the  mansion  dined  with  hia 
friends  at  the  high  table,  apart  from  the  retainers  and  servants. 
In  medieval  halla  there  was  generally  a  deep  recessed  bay  window 
at  one  or  at  each  end  of  the  dais,  supposed  to  be  for  retirement, 
or  greater  privacy  than  the  open  hall  could  aSord.  In  France  the 
word  is  understood  as  a  canopy  or  hanging  over  a  seat;  probably 
the  name  was  given  from  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  great  men  were 
then  surmounted  by  such  a  feature.  In  ordinary  use,  the  term 
means  any  raised  platform  in  a  room,  for  dignified  occupancy. 

DAISY  (A.5.  daeges  eage,  day's  eye),  the  name  applied  to  the 
plants  constituting  the  genus  Beiiis,  of  the  natural  order  Com- 
positae.  Tlie  genus  contains  ten  species  found  in  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  The  common  daisy,  B.  pertnnis,  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  genus  in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  a 
perennial,  abundant  everywhere  in  pastures  and  on  banks  in 
Europe,  except  in  the  most  northerly  regions,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  occurs  as  an  introduced  plant  in  North  America.  The  stem 
of  the  daisy  is  short;  the  leaves,  which  arc  numerous  and  form 
a  roaette,  ate  slightly  hairy,  obovate-spathulate  in  shape,  with 
rounded  teeth  on  the  margin  in  the  upper  part;  and  the  root- 
stock  is  creeping,  and  of  a  brownish  colour.  The  flowers  are  to  be 
found  from  March  to  November,  and  occasionally  in  the  winter 
months.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  solitary,  the  outer  or  ray- 
florets  pink  or  white,  the  disk-florets  bright  yellow.  The  size  and 
luxuriance  of  the  plant  are  much  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  cultivated  varieties,  which  are 
numerous,  bear  finely-coloured  flowers,  and  make  very  effective 
borders  for  walks.  What  is  known  as  the  "  hen-and -chicken  " 
daisy  has  the  main  head  surrounded  by  a  brood  of  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  or  twelve  small  heads,  formed  in  the  axils  of  the 
scales  of  the  involucre.  The  ray-florets  curve  inwards  and 
"  close  "  the  flower-bead  in  dull  weather  and  towards  evening. 

Chaucer  writes— 

"  T^e  daisie,  or  els  the  eve  of  the  dale. 
The  emprise,  and  the  noure  of  flouris  alle  "; 
and  again — ■ 

"  To  seen  this  Roure  agenst  the  sunne  aprede 
Whan  it  riscth  early  by  the  morrow. 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow  "; 
and  the  flower  is  often  alluded  to  with  admiration  by  the  other 
poets  of  nature.     To  the  farmer,  however,  the  daisy  is  a  weed, 
and  a  most  wasteful  one,  as  it  exhausts  the  soil  and  is  not  eaten 
by  any  kind  of  stock. 

In  French  the  daisy  is  termed  la  margtierile  (jttipyapintt,  a 
pearl),  and  "  herb  mai^ret  "  is  stated  to  be  an  old  English 
appellation  for  it.  In  Scotland  it  is  popularly  called  the  gowan, 
and  in  Yorkshire  it  is  the  baimwort,  or  flower  beloved  by  children. 
The  Christmas  and  Michaelmas  daisies  are  species  of  Ailtr; 
the  ox-eye  daisy  is  Ckrysanthemitm  Leucanlhemum,  a  common 
weed  in  meadows  and  waste  places.    B.  ptrtnnis  fiort-pUiw,  the 
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double  daisy,  consists  of  dwarf,  showy,  3  to  4  in.  plants,  flowering 


freely  in  spring  if  grown  is  rich  light  soil,  and  frequenUy  divided 
and  transplanted.  The  white  and  pink  fonns,  with  the  white  and 
red  quilled,  and  the  variegated-leaved  aucubaefolia,  are  some  of 
the  best. 

DAKAA,  a  seaport  of  Senegal,  and  capital  of  French  West 
Africa,  in  14°  40'  N.,  17°  34'  W.  The  town,  which  is  strongly 
fortified,  holds  a  commanding  strategic  position  on  the  route 
between  western  Europe  and  Brazil  and  South  Africa,  being 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Goree  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cape  Verde,  the  most  westerly  point  of  Africa.  It  is  the  only 
port  of  Senegal  afiording  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  ships. 
Pop.  (1904),  within  the  municipal  limits,  18,447;  indudmg 
suburbs,  33,45*' 

The  town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  broad  and  regular 
streets  and  possesses  several  fine  public  buildings,  notably  the 
palace  of  the  governor-general.  It  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
good  water  and  is  fairly  healthy.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
railway  to  St  Louis,  and  is  within  five  days  steam  of  Lisbon. 
The  harbour,  built  in  1904-190S,  is  formed  by  two  jetties,  one 
td  6840  ft.,  the  other  of  1968  ft.,  the  entrance  being  710  ft. 
wide.  There  are  three  commercial  docks,  with  over  7000  ft, 
of  quayage,  ships  drawing  36  ft.  being  able  to  moor  alongside. 
Cargo  is  transferred  directly  to  the  railway  trucks.  There  is 
also  a  naval  dock  and  arsenal  with  a  torpedo-boat  basin  755  ft. 
by  410  ft.  and  a  dry  dock  656  ft.  long  and  gz  ft.  broad.  The 
Messageries  Maritimes  Company  use  the  port  as  a  coaling 
station  and  provisioning  depot  for  their  South  American  trade. 
Dakar  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  other  French  lines  and  for 
the  Elder  Dempster  boats  sailing  between  Liverpool  and  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  It  shares  with  Rufisque  and  St  Louis 
the  external  trade  of  Senegal  and  the  adjacent  regions.  For 
trade  statistics  see  Senegal. 

Dakar  was  originally  a  dependency  of  Goree  and  was  founded 
in  1863,  a  year  after  the  declaration  of  a  French  protectorate  over 
the  mainland.  The  port  was  opened  for  commerce  in  1867, 
and  in  1885  its  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  (163  m.  long)  to  St  Louis.  Dakar  thus 
came  into  direct  communication  with  the  countries  of  Upper 
Senegal  and  the  middle  Niger,  In  1887  the  town  was  made 
a  commune  on  the  French  model,  all  citizens  irrespective  of 
colour  being  granted  the  framluse.  In  1903  the  offices  of  the 
governor-general  and  of  the  court  of  appeal  of  French  West 
Africa  were  transferred  from  St  Louis  to  Dakar,  which  is  also 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  In  February  1905  a  Efubmarine  cable 
was  laid  between  Brest  and  Dakar,  affording  direct  telegraphic 
communication  between  France  and  her  West  African  colonies 
by  an  all  French  route. 

DALAOUETB,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Ceb6,  island  of 
Cebfi,  Philippine  Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tap6n  river  on 
the  E.  coast,  50  m.  S.S.W.  of  Cebfi,  the  capital.  The  town  has 
a  healthy  climace,  coot  during  November,  December,  January 
and  February,  and  hot  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  in- 
habitants grow  hemp,  Indian  com,  coffee,  sibucao,  cacao,  cocoa- 
nuts  (for  copra)  and  sugar,  weave  rough  fabrics  and  manufacture 
tuba  (a  kind  of  wine  used  as  a  stimulant),  clay  pots  and  jars, 
salt  and  soap.  There  is  some  fishing  here.  The  language  is 
Cebfi-Visayan. 

DALBEATTIE,  a  police  burgh  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland. 
Pop.  (1901)  3469.  It  lies  on  Dalbeattie  Bum,  14!  m.  S.W. 
of  Dumfries  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway.  The 
town  dates  from  1780  and  owes  its  rise  to  the  granite  quarries 
at  Craignair  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  were 
derived  the  supplies  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Thames 
Embankment,  the  docks  at  Odessa  and  Liverpool  and  other 
works.  Besides  quarrying,  the  industries  include  granite- 
polishing,  concrete  (crushed  granite)  works,  dye-works,  paper- 
mills  and  artificial  manures.  The  estuary  of  the  Urr,  known 
as  Rough  Firth,  is  navigable  by  ships  of  from  80  to  100  tons, 
and  small  vessels  can  ascend  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Dalbeattie 
Bum,  within  a  mile  of  the  town.  A  mile  to  the  north-west  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Buittle  or  Botel,  where  lived  John  de 


Baliol,  founder  of  Baliol  college,  who  had  married  Dervoiguila, 
daughter  of  Alan  (d.  1334),  the  last  "  king  "  of  Galloway. 

DALBERG,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  German 
noble  family,  derived  from  the  hamlet  and  castle  (now  in  ruins) 
of  Dalberg  or  Dalbuig  near  Kreuznach  in  the  Rhine  Province. 
In  the  14th  century  the  original  bouse  of  Dalberg  became 
extinct  in  the  male  line,  the  fiefs  [lassing  to  Johaun  Gerhard, 
chamberlain  of  the  see  of  Worms,  who  married  the  heireis  of 
his  cousin,  Anton  of  Dalberg,  about  1330.  His  own  family 
was  of  great  antiquity,  his  ancestors  having  been  hereditary 
ministerials  of  the  bishop  of  Worms  since  the  time  of  Ekbert 
the  chamberlain,  who  founded  in  1 1 1  g  the  Augustinian  monastery 
of  Frankenthal  and  died  in  1133.  By  the  dose  of  the  15th 
centuiy  the  Dalberg  family  had  grown  to  be  of  such  importance 
that,  in  1494,  the  German  King  Maximilian  I.  granted  them  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  to  recdve  knighthood  at  the  coronation; 
this  part  of  the  ceremonies  being  opened  by  the  herald  asking 
in  a  loud  voice  "  Is  no  Dalberg  present?  "  {In  keiti  Dalberg  daf). 
This  picturesque  privilege  the  family  enjoyed  till  the  end  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  dder  line  of  the  family  of  Dalberg- 
Dalberg  became  extinct  in  1848,  the  younger,  that  of  Dalberg- 
Hermsbeim,  in  1833.  The  male  line  of  the  Dalbergs  is  now 
represented  only  by  the  family  of  Hessloch,  descended  from 
Gerhard  of  Dalberg  (f.  1239),  which  in  1809  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia  of  the  extinct  counts  of 
Ostein. 

The  following  are  the  most  noteworthy  members  of  the  family: 

I.  JoHAKN  VON  Dalberg  (1445-1503),  chamberlain  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worms,  son  of  Wolfgang  von  Dalberg. 
He  studied  at  Erfurt  and  in  Italy,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  utriusque  juris  at  Ferrara  and  devoted  himself  more 
especially  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Returning  to  Germany,  he 
became  privy  councillor  to  the  dector  palatine  Philip,  whom 
he  assisted  in  bringing  the  university  of  Heiddberg  to  the  height 
of  its  fame.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  first  chair 
of  Greek,  which  was  filled  by  his  friend  Rudolph  Agricola,  and 
he  also  established  the  university  library  and  a  college  for 
students  of  dvil  law.  He  was  an  ardent  humanist,  was  president 
of  the  SodaiUas  Celtica  founded  by  the  poet  Konrad  Cdtes  (;.v.), 
and  corresponded  with  many  of  die  leading  scholars  of  his  day, 
to  whom  he  showed  himself  a  veritable  Maecenas.  He  was 
employed  also  on  various  diplomadc  missions  by  the  emperor 
and  the  elector. 

See  K.  McM^eweg,  Johann  von  Daiberg,  tin  dtiUschtr  Hmnanist  itnd 
Bischof  (Heiddberg,  1687). 

a.  Kakl  Theodok  Anton  Makia  von  Dalbekg  (1744-1817), 
archbishop-dector  of  Mainz,  arch-chancellor  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  afterwards  primate  of  the  Confederation  of  Uie 
Rhine  and  grand-duke  of  Frankfort.  He  was  the  son  of  Franz 
Heinrich,  administrator  of  Worms,  one  of  the  chief  counsellors  of 
the  elector  of  Mainz.  Karl  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
canon  law,  and  entered  the  church;  and,  having  been  appointed 
in  1772  govemor  of  Erfurt,  he  won  further  advancement  by  his 
successful  administration;  in  1787  he  was  elected  coadjutor  of 
Mainz  and  of  Worms,  and  in  1788  of  Constance;  in  i8oa  he 
became  archbishop-dector  of  Mainz  and  arch-chancellor  of  the 
Empire.  As  statesman  Dalberg  was  distinguished  by  his 
"  patriotic  "  attitude,  whether  in  ecdesiasticat  matters,  in  which 
he  leaned  to  the  Febronian  view  of  a  German  national  church,  or 
in  his  efforts  to  galvanize  the  atrophied  machinery  of  the  Empire 
into  some  sort  of  effective  central  government  of  Germany. 
Failing  in  this,  he  turned  to  the  rising  star  of  Napoleon,  believing 
that  he  bad  found  in  "  the  truly  great  man,  the  mighty  genius 
which  governs  the  fate  of  the  world,"  the  only  force  strong 
enough  to  save  Germany  from  dissolution.  By  the  peace  of 
Lun^ville,  accordingly,  though  he  had  to  surrender  Worms  and 
Constance,  he  recdved  Regensburg,  Ascbaffenburg  and  Wetzlar. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  in  1806  he  formally  resigned  the 
office  of  arch-chancdior  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Francis,  and 
was  appointed  by  Napoleon  prince  primate  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  In  1810,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna  (SchSnbrunn), 
the  grand-duchy  of  Frankfort  was  created  for  his  benefit  out  of  his 
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territories,  which,  in  spite  of  the  cession  of  Regensburg  to 
JSavaria,  were  greatly  augmented.  Dalberg's  subservience,  as  a 
prince  of  the  Confederation,  to  Napoleon  was  spedalty  resented 
ftince,  as  a  priest,  be  had  no  excuse  of  necessity  on  the  ground 
of  saving  family  or  dynastic  interests;  his  fortunes  therefore 
f«ll  with  those  of  Napoleon,  and,  when  he  died  on  the  10th  of 
February  1817,  of  all  his  dignities  he  was  in  possession  only  of 
the  archbishopric  of  Regensburg.  Weak  and  shortsighted  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  man  and  prelate  Dalberg  was  amiable,  con- 
scientious and  large-hearted.  Himself  a  scholar  and  author,  he 
was  a  notable  patron  of  letters,  and  was  the  friend  of  Goethe, 
ScbiUer  and  Wieland. 

See  Kart  v.  Beaulieu-Maroonnay,  Karl  mm  Dalberg  und  ttine 
Ztit  (Weimar,  1879). 

r  3.  Wolfgang  Hkkibeet  von  Dalbekg  (1750-1806),  brother 
of  the  above.  He  was  intendant  of  the  theatre  at  Mannheim, 
which  he  brought  to  a  high  state  of  escellence.  His  chief  claim  to 
remembrance  is  that  it  was  he  who  first  put  Schiller's  earlier 
dramas  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  poet's  Brieje  an  den 
FreUierm  von  Dalberg  (Karteruhe,  1819)  are  addressed.  He 
himself  wrote  several  plays,  including  adaptations  of  Shakes- 
peare. His  brother,  Johann  Friedrich  Hugo  von  Dalberg  (1752- 
1813),  canon  of  Trier,  Worms  and  Spires,  had  some  vogue  as  a 
composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects. 

4.  Ehuesicb  Joseph,  duc  de  Dalbexg  (1773-1833),  son  of 
Baron  Wolfgang  Heribert.  He  was  bom  at  Mainz  or  the  30th  of 
May  1773-  In  1803  he  entered  the  service  of  Baden,  which  he 
represented  as  envoy  in  Paris.  After  the  peace  of  SchSnbrunn 
(1809)  he  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon,  who,  in  1810,  created 
him  a  duke  and  councillor  of  state.  He  had  from  the  first  been 
on  intimate  terms  with  Talleyrand,  and  retired  from  the  public 
service  when  the  latter  fell  out  of  the  emperor's  favour.  In  1814 
he  was  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  by  whom  the 
Bourbons  were  recalled,  and  he  attended  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
with  Talleyrand,  as  minister  plenipotentiary.  He  appended  his 
signature  to  the  decree  of  outlawry  launched  in  1815  by  the 
European  powers  against  Napoleon.  For  this  his  property  in 
France  was  confiscated,  but  was  given  back  after  the  second 
Restorarion,  when  he  became  a  minister  of  state  and  a  peer  of 
France.  In  1816  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Turin.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  spent  on  his  estates  at  Hermsheim, 
where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1833. 

'  The  due  de  Dalberg  had  inherited  the  family  property  of 
Hermsheim  from  his  uncle  the  arch-chancellor  Karl  von  Dalberg, 
and  this  estate  passed,  through  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Marie 
Louise  Pelline  de  Dalberg,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  (Ferdinand) 
Richard  Edward  Acton,  7th  baronet  (who  assumed  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Dalberg),  to  her  son  the  historian,  John  Emerich 
Edward  Dalberg-Acton,  ist  Baron  Acton  {q.v.). 

DALE,  ROBERT  WILUAH  (1839-1895),  English  Noncon- 
formist divine,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  December 
1839,  and  was  educated  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham, 
for  the  Congregational  ministry.  In  1853  he  was  invited  to 
Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  as  co-pastor  with  John  Angell 
James  (q.v.),  on  whose  death  in  1859  he  became  sole  pastor  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  the  London  University  M.A.  examination 
(1853)  Dale  stood  first  in  philosophy  and  won  the  gold  medal. 
The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university 
of  Glasgow  during  the  lord  rectorship  of  John  Bright.  Vale 
University  gave  him  its  D.D.  degree,  but  he  never  used  it,  "  not 
because  it  came  from  America,  but  because  I  have  a  sentimental 
objection— perhaps  it  is  something  more — to  divinity  degrees." 
Dale  displayed  a  keen  interest  in  Liberal  politics  and  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Birmingham;  and  his  high  moral  ideal 
made  him  a  great  force  on  the  progressive  side.  In  1886  he 
adhered  to  Mr  Chamberlain  in  oppo»tion  to  Irish  Home  Rule, 
but  this  difference  did  not  diminish  his  influence  even  among 
those  liberals  and  Nonconformists  who  adopted  the  Glad- 
stonian  standpoint.  In  the  education  controversy  of  1870  he 
took  an  important  part,  ably  championing  the  Noncoaformist 
position.  When  Mr  Foster's  bill  appeared,  Dale  attacked  it  on 
the  grounds  that  the  schools  would  in  many  cases  be  purely 


denominational  institutions,  that  the  conscience  claosc  gave 
inadequate  protection,  and  that  school  boards  were  empowered 
by  it  to  make  grants  out  of  the  rates  to  ""intnin  sectarian 
schoob.  He  was  himself  in  favour  of  secular  education,  claiming 
that  it  was  the  only  logical  solution  and  the  only  legitimat* 
outcome  of  Nonconformist  principles.  In  Birmingham  the  con- 
troversy was  terminated  in  1879  by  a  compromise,  from  whidi, 
however,  Dale  stood  aloof.  His  interest  in  educational  affairs 
had  led  him  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  Birmingham  school  board. 
He  was  appointed  a  governor  of  the  grammar  school,  served  on 
the  royal  commission  of  education,  and  was  also  chairman  of  the 
council  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  with  the  foundation  of 
which  he  had  much  to  do.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  dis- 
establishment, holding  that  the  chtirdi  was  essentially  a  spiritual 
brothu'hood,  imd  that  any  vestige  of  political  authority  im[>aired 
its  spiritual  work.  In  church  poUty  he  held  that  Congrega- 
tionalism constituted  tbe  most  fitting  environment  in  which 
religion  could  achieve  her  work.  Perhaps  the  most  effective 
contributions  he  made  to  ecclesiastical  Uterature  were  those 
dealing  with  the  histoty  and  ptindples  of  the  congregational 
system.  At  his  death  on  the  13th  of  March  1895  he  left  an  un- 
finished MS.  of  the  history  of  Congregationalism,  since  edited 
and  completed  (1907)  by  his  son,  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  principal  of 
Liverpool  University.  t! 

Dale's  powers  were  fully  appreciated  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
congregational  ministry,  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Congregational  union  of  England 
and  Wales.  His  addresses  from  the  chair  on  "  Christ  and  the 
Controversies  of  Christendom,"  and  the  "  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Christian  Ministry  "  were  remarkable  for  a  Iteen  insight  into  the 
conditions  and  demands  of  the  age.  For  some  years  he  edited 
the  Congregationalut,  a  montiily  magazine  connected  with  the 
denomination.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  Lyman  Bcechef 
lecturer  at  Yale  University,  and  visited  America  to  deliver  his 
"Lectures  on  Preaching."  At  the  International  Council  of 
Congregationalists,  meeting  in  London  in  1 89 1 ,  the  first  gathering 
of  the  kind,  Dale  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  He  accepted 
the  honour  and  delivered  an  address  on  "  Tbe  Divine  Life  in 
Man." 

As  a  theologian  Dale  occupied  an  influential  position  amongst 
the  religious  thinkers  of  the  19th  century.  He  ably  interpreted 
the  Evangelical  thought  of  his  age,  but  his  Evangelicalism  was 
of  a  broad  and  progressive  type.  His  chief  contribution  to  con- 
structive theological  thought  is  his  work  On  The  Atonement,  in 
which  he  contends  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
ground  on  which  the  sins  of  man  were  remitted.  Among  his 
other  theological  books  are:  The  Epistle  to  the  Epkesians  (a 
series  of  expositions),  Christian  Doctriiu,  The  Living  Christ  and 
the  Four  Gospels,  Fellowship  mtk  Christ,  The  Epistle  to  James, 
and  The  Ten  Commandments. 

DALE.  SIR  THOMAS  (d.  i6ig),  British  naval  commander  and 
colonial  deputy-governor  of  Virginia.  From  about  1588  to  1609 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Low  Countries  with  the  English  army 
originally  under  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester;  in  1606,  while 
visiting  in  England,  he  was  knighted  by  King  James;  from  r6ii 
to  1616  he  was  actually  though  not  always  nominally  in  chief 
control  of  the  province  of  Virginia  either  as  deputy-governor  or 
as  "  high  marshall,"  and  he  is  best  remembered  for  the  energy 
and  the  extreme  rigour  of  his  administration  there,  which  estab- 
lished order  and  in  various  ways  seems  to  have  benefited  the 
colony;  he  himself  declared  that  he  left  it  "  in  great  prosperity 
and  peace."  Under  him  began  the  first  real  expansion  of  the 
colony  with  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  of  Henrico  on 
and  about  what  was  later  known  as  Farrar's  Island;  it  was  he 
who,  about  1614,  took  the  first  step  toward  abolishing  the  com- 
munal system  by  the  introduction  of  private  holdings,  and  it  was 
during  his  administration  that  the  first  code  of  laws  of  Virginia, 
nominally  in  force  from  1610  to  1619,  was  effectively  tested. 
This  code,  entitled  "  Articles,  Lawes,  and  Orders — Divine, 
Politique,  and  Martiall,"  but  popularly  known  as  Dale's  Code, 
was  notable  for  its  pitiless  severity,  and  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  in  large  part  by  Dale  himself .     He  left/"* 
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with  the  intention  probaUy  of  returning  to  the  service  of  the 
Low  Countries,  but  instead  was  given  command  of  on  English 
fleet  sent  against  the  Dutch,  defeated  the  enemy  near  Batavia 
in  the  East  Indies  late  in  the  year  1618,  arrived  at  Masulipatam 
in  July  i6ig,  and  died  there  on  the  gth  of  the  following  month. 

An  account  of  Dale's  career  in  Virginia  is  given  in  Alexander 
Brown's  The  First  Republic  in  America  (Boston,  1898);  a  scholarly 
discussion  of  "  Dale's  Code  "  by  Walter  F.  Prince  may  be  found  in 
vol.  i.  oi  the  Anniiol  Report  of  the  American  Historical  A isociation  tor 
1899  (Washington.  D.C.,  1900),  and  the  ccxle  itself  is  reprinted  in 
Peter  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  vol.  iii.,  No.  11. 

DALECARLIA  (Dalamt,  "  the  Dales  "),a  west  midland  region 
of  Sweden,  virtually  coincident  with  the  district  (idn)  of  Koppar- 
berg,  which  extends  from  the  mountains  of  the  Norwegian 
frontier  to  within  35  m.  of  Gefle  on  the  Baltic  coast.  It  is  a 
region  full  of  historical  associations,  and  possesses  strong  local 
characteristics  in  respect  of  its  products,  and  especially  of  its 
people.  The  Dalecarlians  or  Dalesmen  speak  their  own  peculiar 
dialect,  wear  their  own  peculiar  costumes,  and  are  famed  for 
their  brave  spirit  and  sturdy  love  of  independence.  In  1434, 
led  by  Engelbrecht,  the  miner,  they  rose  against  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  the  officers  of  Eric  XIV.  of  Denmark,  and  in  1519- 
I5i3it  was  among  them  that  GustavusVasa  found  his  stauncheat 
supporters  in  bis  patriotic  task  of  freeing  Sweden  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Danes.  The  districts  around  Lakes  Runn  and  Siljan  ("  Che 
Eye  of  the  Dales  ")>  the  principal  sheets  of  water  in  the  valleys 
.  of  the  Dal  rivers,  are  consequently  classic  ground.  By  the  banks 
of  Lake  Runn,  for  example,  is  seen  the  barn  in  which  Vasa 
threshed  corn  in  disguise,  when  still  a  fugitive  from  the  Danes. 
The  people  are  for  the  most  part  small  peasant  proprietors. 
They  eke  out  their  scanty  returns  from  tilling  the  soil  by  a 
variety  of  home  industries,  such  as  making  scythes,  saws,  bells, 
wooden  wares,  hair  goods,  and  so  forth.  About  three  quarters 
of  the  whole  district  is  covered  with  forest.  Besides  the  wealth 
of  the  forests,  the  Dales  contain  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
prolific  iron  mines  in  Sweden,  notably  those  of  Gringesberg. 
Copper  is  mined  at  Falun  {q-i>,),  the  chief  town  of  Kopparberg, 
and  some  silver  and  lead,  zinc  and  sulphur  is  found.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  district  has  numerous  smelting  fiuriaces, 
blasting  and  rolling  mills,  iron  and  metallurgical  works,  as  well 
as  saw-mills,  wood-pulp  factories,  and  chemical  works. 

See  G.  H.  Mellin,  Skiidringar  of  den  SkaTtdinaviska  Nordms 
Fotklif  oe  NatuT,  vol.  iii.  (1865);  and  Frederika  Bremer,  I  Daiarne 
(1845),  of  which  there  is  an  English  translation  by  William  and  Mary 
Howitt  (1852),  For  the  dialect,  see  a  paper  by  A.  Noreen,  in  De 
Svenska  LaudsmiUn,  vol.  iv.  (iSSi). 

DALQAIRNS,  JOHN  DOBREB  (1818-1876),  English  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  was  born  in  Guernsey  on  the  21st  of  October 
1818.  About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  taking  his  degree  he  contributed  a  letter 
to  Louis  Veuillot's  ultramontane  organ  L'  Univers,  on  "  Anglican 
Church  Parties,"  which  gave  him  considerable  repute.  Together 
with  Mark  Fattison  and  others,  he  translated  the  Catena  aurea 
of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  taken 
from  the  works  of  the  Fathers.  He  was  a  contributor  to  New- 
man's Lives  of  the  English  Saints,  for  which  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
studies  on  the  Cistercian  Saints.  The  Life  of  St  Stephen  Harding 
has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Dalgairns  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1845,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  the  following 
year.  He  joined  his  friend  John  Henry  Newman  in  Rome,  and, 
together  with  him,  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory, 
On  his  return  to  England  in  1848,  he  was  attached  to  the  London 
Oratory,  where  he  laboured  successfully  as  a  priest,  with  the 
exception  of  three  years  spent  in  Birmingham.  Dalgairns  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  well-known  "  Metaphysical  Society." 
He  died  at  Burgess  Hill,  near  Brighton,  on  the  6tb  of  April  1876, 
During  the  Catholic  period  of  his  life,  Dalgairns  wrote  The 
Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
History  of  Jansenism  (London  1853);  The  German  Mystics  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  (London,  1858);  The  Holy  Communion, 
Us  Philosophy,  Theology  and  Practice  (Dublin,  1861). 

A  list  of  his  contributions  on  religious  and  philosophical  subjects, 
to  the  reviews  and  periodicals,  is  given  in  J.  Gillow's  BMiographital 
Dictionary  of  Entlish  Catholics,  vol.  ii. 


DALOABMO.  GEORGE  {c.  1626-1687),  English  writer,  wu 
bom  at  Old  Aberdeen  about  1626.  He  appears  Jo  have  studied 
at  Marischal  College;  but  be  finally  settled  in  Oxford,  where, 
according  to  Wood,  "  be  taught  a  private  grammar-school  with 
good  success  for  about  thirty  years,"  and  where  he  died  on  the 
aSth  of  August  1687.  He  was  master  of  Elizabeth  school, 
Guernsey,  for  some  ten  years,  but  resigned  in  1672.  In  his  work 
entitled  Didascalocopkus,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dvmb  Man's  Tutor 
(Oxford,  i68d),  he  explained,  for  the  first  time,  the  band  alphabet 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  he  does  not  claim  to  have  invented 
this  method  of  communication.  Twenty  years  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Didascalocophus,  Dalgamo  had  given  to  the  world 
a  very  ingenious  piece  entitled  Ars  SigHorun  (1661),  dividing 
ideas  into  seventeen  classes,  to  be  represented  by  the  letters 
of  the  Latin  alphabet  with  the  addition  of  two  Greek  characters. 
Among  the  Sloane  manuscripts  are  several  tracts  by  Dalgamo, 
further  elucidating  his  system  of  universal  shorthand.  Leibnitz 
on  various  occasions  alluded  to  the  Ars  signorum  in  commen- 
datory terms. 

Thechief  works  of  Dalgamo  «rere  reprinted  (1834)  for  the  Maitland 
Club. 

DALHOUSIE,  JAMBS  ANDREW  BROUN  RAHSAT,  iST 
Marquess  and  ioth  Eaxl  of  (1813-1S60),  British  statesman  and 
Indian  administrator,  was  born  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  Scotland,  on 
the  23nd of  April  181 2.  He  crowded  into  his  short  life  conspicuous 
public  services  in  England,  and  estabhshed  an  unrivalled  position 
among  the  master-builders  of  the  Indian  empire.  Denounced 
on  the  eve  of  his  death  as  the  chief  ofiender  who  failed  to  notice 
the  signs  of  the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  even  aggravated  the  crisis 
by  his  overbearing  self-consciousness,  centralizing  activity  and 
reckless  annexations,  be  stands  out  in  the  dear  hgbt  of  history 
as  the  far-sighted  governor-general  who  consolidated  British 
rule  in  India,  laid  truly  the  foundations  of  its  later  adminis- 
tration, and  by  his  sound  pohcy  enabled  his  successors  to  stem 
the  tide  of  rebellion. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  George  Ramsay,  9th  earl  of  Dalhousie 
(1770-1838),  one  of  WeUiitgton's  generals,  who,  after  holding 
the  highest  offices  in  Canada,  became  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  and  of  his  wife  Christina  Broun  of  Coalstoun,  a  lady  of 
noble  lineage  and  distinguished  gifts.  From  his  father  he  in- 
herited a  vigorous  self-reliance  and  a  family  pride  which  urged 
him  to  prove  worthy  of  the  Ramsays  who  had  "  not  crawled 
through  seven  centuries  of  their  country's  history,"  while  to  his 
mother  he  owed  his  high-bred  courtesy  and  his  deeply  seated 
reverence  for  religion.  The  Ramsays  of  Dalhousie  (or  Dalnolsie) 
in  Midlothian  were  a  branch  of  the  main  line  of  Scottish  Ramsays, 
of  whom  the  earhest  known  is  Simon  de  Ramsay,  of  Huntingdon, 
England,  mentioned  in  1140  as  the  grantee  of  lands  in  West 
Lothian  at  the  hands  of  David  I.  A  Sir  Wilham  de  Ramsay 
of  Dalhousie  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1396,  but  is  famous  for 
having  in  r32o  signed  the  letter  to  the  pope  asserting  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland;  and  his  supposed  son,  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  (d.  1342),  was  the  Scottish  patriot  and  capturer  of 
Roxburgh  Castle  (1342),  who,  having  been  made  warder  of  the 
castleandsherifFofTeviotdale  by  David  II.,  was  soon  afterwards 
carried  off  and  starved  to  death  by  his  predecessor,  the  Douglas, 
in  revenge.  Sir  John  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  (1580-1626), 
James  VI. 's  favourite,  is  famous  for  rescuing  the  king  in  the 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  and  was  created  {1606}  Viscount  Haddington 
and  Lord  Ramsay  of  Bams  (subsequently  baron  of  Kingston 
and  earl  of  Holderness  in  England}.  The  barony  of  Ramsay  of 
Melrose  was  granted  in  1618  to  his  brother  George  Ramsay  of 
Dalhousie  (d.  16*9),  whose  son  WiUiam  Ramsay  (d.  1674)  was 
made  rst  earl  of  Dalhousie  in  t^si. 

The  gth  earl  was  in  1815  created  Baron  Dalhousie  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  had  tliree  sons,  the  two 
elder  of  whom  died  early.  His  youngest  son,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  small  in  stature,  but  his  firm  chiselled  mouth,  high 
forehead  and  masterful  manner  intimated  a  dignity  that  none 
could  overlook.  Yet  his  early  hfe  gave  little  promise  of  the 
dominating  force  of  his  character  or  of  his  ability  to  rise  to  the 
full  height  of  his  splendid  opportunities. .  Nor  did  those  brought 
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into  closest  jntinucy  with  him,  whether  at  school  or  at  Oxford, 
suspect  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  afterwards 
established  his  fame  on  so  &nn  a  foundatbn. 

Several  years  of  his  early  boyhood  were  spent  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  Canada,  reminiscences  of  which  were  still  vivid 
with  him  when  governor-general  of  India.  Returning  to  Scotland 
he  was  prepared  for  Harrow,  where  he  entered  in  rS^s.  Two 
years  later  he  was  removed  from  school,  his  entire  education 
being  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Temple,  incumbent  of  a  quiet 
parish  in  Staffordshire.  To  this  gentleman  he  referred  in  later 
days  as  having  taught  him  all  he  knew,  and  to  his  training  he 
must  have  owed  those  habits  of  regularity  and  that  indomitable 
industry  which  marked  his  adidt  life.  In  October  1829  he  passed 
on  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  worked  fairly  hard,  won 
some  distinction,  and  made  many  lifelong  friends.  His  studies, 
however,  were  so  greatly  interrupted  by  the  protracted  illness 
and  death  in  r832  of  his  ooly  surviving  brother,  that  Lord 
Ramsay,  as  he  then  became,  had  to  content  himself  with  entering 
for  a  "  pass  "  degree,  though  the  examiners  marked  their 
^preciation  of  his  work  by  placing  him  in  the  fourth  class  of 
honours  for  Michaelmas  1S33.  He  then  travelled  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  enriching  with  copious  entries  the  diary  which 
he  religiously  kept  up  through  life,  and  storing  his  mind  with 
valuable  observations. 

An  unsuccessful  but  courageous  contest  at  the  general  election 
in  183s  for  one  of  the  seats  in  parliament  for  Edinburgh, 
fought  against  such  veterans  as  the  future  ^>eaker,  James 
Abercrombie,  afterwards  Lord  Dunfermline,  and  John  Campbell, 
future  lord  chancellor,  was  followed  in  1837  by  Ramsay's 
return  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  East  Lothian. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  married  Lady  Susan  Hay,  daughter 
of  the  marquess  of  Tweeddale,  whose  companionship  was  his 
chief  support  in  India,  and  whose  death  in  1853  left  him  a 
heartbroken  man.  In  1838  his  father  had  died  after  a  long 
illness,  while  less  than  a  year  later  he  lost  his  mother. 

Succeeding  to  the  peerage,  the  new  earl  soon  made  his  mark 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  i6th  of  June  1840  in  support  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Church  of  Scotland  Benefices  Bill,  a  controversy 
arising  out  of  the  Auchterarder  case,  in  which  he  had  already 
taken  part  in  the  "general  assembly"  in  opposition  to  Dr 
Chalmers.  In  May  1843  he  became  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  Gladstone  being  president,  and  was  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  Succeeding  Gladstone  as  president 
in  1845,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  during  the  crisis  of  the 
railway  mania  with  such  energy  that  his  health  partially  broke 
down  under  the  strain.  In  the  struggle  over  the  com  laws 
he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  after  the 
failure  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  ministry  he  resumed 
his  post  at  the  board  of  trade,  entering  the  cabinet  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Stanley.  When  Peel  resigned  otEce  in  June  1846, 
Lord  John  offered  Dalhousie  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  an  offer 
which  he  declined  from  a  fear  that  acceptance  might  "  involve 
the  loss  of  public  character,"  Another  attempt  to  secure  his 
services  in  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  railway  board 
was  equally  unsuccessful;  but  in  1847  be  accepted  the  post  of 
governor-general  of  India  in  succession  to  Lord  Hardinge,  on 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  be  left  in  "  entire  and  un- 
questioned possession"  of  his  own  "personal  independence 
with  reference  to  party  politics." 

Dalhousie  assumed  charge  of  his  dual  duties  as  governor- 
general  of  India  and  governor  of  Bengal  on  the  12th  of  January 
1848,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  honoured  with  the  green 
ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  In  writing  to  the  president 
of  the  board  of  control,  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  he  was  able  to  assure 
him  that  everything  was  quiet.  This  statement,  however,  was 
to  be  falsified  by  events  almost  before  it  could  reach  England. 
For  on  the  15th  of  April  Vans  Agnew  of  the  civil  service  and 
Lieutenant  Anderson  of  the  Bombay  European  regiment,  having 
been  sent  to  take  charge  of  Midtan  from  Diwan  Mulraj,  were 
murdered  there,  and  within  a  short  time  the  Sikh  troops  and 
sardars  joined  in  open  rebellion.  Dalhousie  agreed  with  Sir 
Hugh   Gough.    the  commander-in-chief,   that   the   Company's 


military  forces  were  neither  adequately  equipped  with  transport 
and  supplies,  nor  otherwise  prepared  to  take  the  field  immedi- 
ately. He  also  foresaw  the  ^read  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
necessity  that  must  arise,  not  merely  for  the  capture  of  Multan, 
but  also  for  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Punjab.  He  therefore 
resolutely  delayed  to  strike,  organized  a  strong  army  for  operations 
in  November,  and  himself  proceeded  to  the  Punjab.  De^ite 
the  brilliant  successes  gained  by  Herbert  Edwardes  in  conflict 
with  Mulraj,  and  Gough's  indecisive  victories  at  Ramnagar 
in  November,  at  Sadulapur  in  December,  and  at  Chillianwalla 
in  the  following  month,  the  stubborn  resistance  at  Hullan 
showed  that  the  task  required  the  utmost  resources  of  the 
goverrmient.  At  length,  on  the  32nd  of  January  1849,  the 
Multan  fortress  was  taken  by  General  Whish,  who  was  thus  set 
at  liberty  to  join  Gough  at  Gujrat.  Here  a  complete  victory 
was  won  on  the  aist  of  February,  the  Sikh  army  surrendered 
at  Rawal  Pindi,  and  their  Afghan  allies  were  chased  out  of  India. 
For  his  services  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  and  a  step  in  the  peerage,  as  marquess. 

The  war  being  now  over,  Dalhousie,  without  waiting  for 
instructions  from  home,  annexed  the  Punjab,  and  made  provisimi 
for  the  custody  and  education  of  the  infant  mabaraja.  For  the 
present  the  province  was  administered  by  a  triumvirate  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  the  governor-general,  and  later,  a 
place  having  been  found  for  Henry  Lawrence  in  Rajputana,  by 
John  Lawrence  as  sole  commissioner.  Twice  did  Dalhousie  tour 
through  its  length  and  breadth,  settling  on  the  spot  all  matters 
of  importance,  and  when  he  left  India  no  province  could  show  a 
better  record  of  progress. 

One  further  addition  to  the  empire  was  made  by  conquest. 
The  arrogant  Burmese  court  at  Ava  was  bound  by  the  treaty  d 
Yandabo,  r8i6,  to  protect  British  ships  in  Burmese  waters,  but 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Rangoon  towards  the 
masters  of  the  "  Monarch  "  and  "  Champion  "  met  with  no 
redress  from  the  king.  Dalhousie  adopted  the  maxim  of  Lord 
Wellesley  "  that  an  insult  ofiered  to  the  British  flag  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  should  be  resented  as  promptly  and  fuily 
as  an  insult  ofiered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ";  but,  anxious 
to  save  thecDstof  war,he  tried  tosettle  the  dispute  by  diplomacy. 
When  that  failed  he  made  vigorous  preparation  for  the  campaign 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  autumn,  giving  his  attention  to  the 
adequate  provision  of  rations,  boat  transport,  and  medical 
supplies,  composing  differences  between  the  military  contingents 
from  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  between  the  military  and  naval 
forces  employed,  and  conferring  with  General  Godwin  whom  he 
hadchosen  to  command  the  expedition.  Martaban  was  taken  on 
the  sth  of  April  1S53,  and  Rangoon  and  Bassein  shortly  after- 
wards. Since,  however,  the  court  of  Ava  showed  no  sign  of 
submission,  the  second  campaign  opened  in  October,  and  after 
the  capture  of  Prome  and  Pegu  the  annexation  of  the  province 
of  Pegu  was  declared  by  a  proclamation  dated  the  »oth  of 
December  1853.  To  any  further  invasion  of  the  Burmese  empire 
Dalhousie  was  firmly  opposed,  being  content  to  "  consolidate  " 
the  Company's  possessions  by  uniting  Arakan  to  Tenasserim. 
By  his  wise  policy  he  pacified  the  new  province,  placing  Colonel 
Arthur  Phayre  in  sole  charge  of  it,  personally  visiting  it,  and 
establishing  a  complete  system  of  telegraphs  and  communications. 

These  military  operations  added  force  to  the  conviction  which 
Dalhousie  had  formed  of  the  need  of  consolidating  the  Company's 
ill-knit  possessions,  and  as  a  step  in  that  direction  he  decided  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  "  lapse,"  and  annex  any  Hindu  native 
states, created  or  revived  by  the  grantsof  theBritish  government, 
in  which  there  was  a  failure  of  male  lineal  descendants,  reserving 
for  consideration  the  policy  of  permitting  adoptions  in  other 
Hindu  chief  ships  tributary  and  subordinate  to  the  British  govern- 
ment as  paramount.  Under  the  first  head  he  recommended  the 
annexation  of  Satara  in  January  1849,  of  Jaitpur  and  Sambalpui 
in  the  same  year,  and  of  Jhansi  and  Nagpur  in  1853.  In  these 
cases  his  action  was  approved  by  the  home  authorities,  but  his 
proposal  to  annex  Karauli  in  1849  was  disallowed,  while  Baghat 
and  the  petty  estate  of  Udaipur,  which  he  had  annexed  in  iB$i 
and  1852  respectively,  were  afterwards  restored  tQ-|iative  nile.. 
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Other  measures  with  the  same  object  were  carried  out  in  the 
Compauy's  own  territories,  fieugal,  too  long  ruled  by  the 
govemor'general  or  his  delegate,  was  placed  under  a  separate 
lieuteoant-govemor  in  May  1854;  a  department  of  public  works 
was  established  in  each  presidency,  and  engineering  colleges 
were  provided.  An  imperial  system  of  telegraphs  followed; 
the  first  Unk  of  railway  communication  was  completed  in  1855^ 
well-considered  plans  mapped  out  the  course  of  other  lines  and 
their  method  of  administration;  the  Ganges  canal,  which  then 
exceeded  "  all  the  irrigation  lines  of  Lombardy  and  Egypt 
together,"  was  completed;  and  despite  the  cost  of  wars  in  the 
Punjab  and  Burma,  libersl  provision  was  made  for  metalled 
roads  and  bridges.  The  useless  miUtary  boards  were  swept 
away;  selection  took  the  place  of  seniority  in  the  higher  com- 
manck;  an  army  clothing  and  a  stud  department  were 
created,  and  the  medical  service  underwent  complete  re* 
organization. 

"  Unity  of  authority  coupled  with  direct  responsibihty  "  was 
the  keynote  of  his  pohcy.  In  nine  masterly  minutes  he  suggested 
means  for  strengthening  the  Company's  European  forces,  calling 
attention  to  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  English  community, 
"  a  handful  of  scattered  strangers  ";  but  beyond  the  additional 
powers  of  recruitment  which  at  his  entreaty  were  granted  in  the 
last  charter  act  of  1853,  his  proposals  were  shelved  by  the  home 
authorities,  who  scented  no  danger  and  wished  to  avoid  expense, 
in  his  administration  Daihousie  vigorously  asserted  the  control 
of  the  dvil  government  over  military  affairs,  and  when  Sir 
Charles  Napier  ordered  certain  allowances,  given  as  compensation 
for  the  dearnesa  of  provisions,  to  be  granted  to  the  sepoys  on  a 
system  which  had  not  been  sanctioned  from  headquarters,  and 
threatened  to  repeat  the  offence,  the  governor-general  found  it 
necessary  to  administer  such  a  rebuke  that  the  hot-headed  soldier 
resigned  his  command. 

Daihousie's  reforms  were  not  confined  to  the  departments  of 
public  works  and  military  affairs.  He  created  an  imperial 
system  of  post-offices,  reducing  the  rates  of  carrying  letters  and 
introducing  postage  stamps.  To  him  India  owes  the  first 
department  of  public  instruction;  it  was  he  who  placed  the 
gaols  under  proper  inspection,  abolishing  the  practice  of  branding 
convicts;  put  down  the  crime  of  meriaks  or  human  sacrifices; 
freed  converts  to  other  religions  from  the  loss  of  their  civil 
rights;  inaugurated  the  system  of  administrative  reports;  and 
enlarged  and  dignified  the  legislative  council  of  India.  His  wide 
interest  in  everything  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the  country 
was  shown  in  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  the  culture  of  tea, 
in  his  protection  of  forests,  in  the  preservation  of  ancient  and 
historic  monuments.  With  the  object  of  improving  dvil  ad- 
ministration, he  dosed  the  useless  college  in  Calcutta  for  the 
education  of  young  dviUans,  establishing  in  its  place  a  proper 
system  of  training  them  in  mufasal  stations,  and  subjecting 
them  to  departmental  examinations.  He  was  equally  careful  of 
the  well-bdng  of  the  European  soldier,  providing  him  with 
healthy  recreations  and  public  gardens.  To  the  civil  service  he 
gave  improved  leave  and  pension  rules,  while  he  purified  its  moral 
by  forbidding  all  share  in  trading  concents,  by  vigorously 
punishing  insolvents,  and  by  his  personal  example  of  careful 
selection  in  the  matter  of  patronage.  As  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government,  dealing  with  the 
functions  of  its  various  members  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
offidal  machinery,  nothing  could  be  more  masterly  than  his 
minute  of  the  13th  of  October  1851.  Indeed  no  govemor-geneml 
«ver  penned  a  larger  number  of  weighty  papers  deahng  with 
public  affairs  in  India.  Even  after  laying  down  office  and  while 
on  his  way  home,  he  forced  himself,  ill  as  he  was,  to  review  his 
own  administration  in  a  document  of  such  importance  that  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  orders  for  its  being  printed  (Blue  Book 
345  of  1856). 

His  foreign  policy  was  guided  by  a  desire  to  recognize  the 
"  independence  "  of  the  lai^er  native  states,  and  to  avoid 
extending  the  poUticat  relations  of  his  government  with  foreign 
powers  outside  India.  Pressed  to  intervene  in  Hyderabad,  he 
refused  to  do  so,  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  interference  was 


only  justified  "  If  the  administration  of  native  princes  tends 
unquestionably  to  the  injury  of  the  subjects  or  of  the  aUies  of 
the  British  government."  Protection  in  his  view  carried  no 
right  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of  what  he  called  "  indepen- 
dent "  states.  In  this  spirit  he  negotiated  in  1853  a  treaty  with 
the  nizam,  which  provided  fimds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
contingent  kept  up  by  the  British  in  support  of  that  prince's 
authority,  by  the  assignment  of  the  Berars  in  lieu  of  annual 
payments  of  the  coat  and  large  outstanding  arrears.  "  The 
Berar  treaty,"  he  told  Sir  Charles  Wood,  "  is  more  likely  to  keep 
the  nizam  on  his  throne  than  anything  that  has  happened  for 
fifty  years  to  him,"  while  at  the  same  time  the  control  thus 
acquired  over  a  strip  of  territory  intervening  between  Bombay 
and  Nagpur  promoted  his  policy  of  consolidation  and  his  schemes 
of  railway  extension.  The  same  spirit  induced  him  to  tolerate  a 
war  of  succession  in  Bahawalpur,  so  long  as  the  contending 
candidates  did  not  violate  British  territory.  This  reluctance  to 
increase  his  responsibilities  further  caused  him  to  refrain  from 
punishing  Dost  Mahommed  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Sikh 
War,  and  resolutely  to  refuse  to  enter  upon  any  negotiations  until 
the  amir  himself  came  forward.  Then  he  steered  a  middle  course 
between  the  proposals  of  his  own  agent,  Herbert  Edwardes, 
who  advocated  an  offensive  alliance,  and  those  of  John  Lawrence, 
who  would  have  avoided  any  sort  of  engagement.  He  himself 
drafted  the  short  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  which  Lawrence 
signed  in  1855,  that  officer  receiving  in  1856  the  order  of  K.C.B. 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  in  the  matter.  While,  how- 
ever, Daihousie  was  content  with  a  mutual  engagement  with  the 
Afghan  chief,  binding  each  party  to  respect  the  territories  of  the 
other,  he  saw  that  a  larger  measure  of  interference  was  needed 
in  Baluchistan,  and  with  the  khan  of  Kalat  he  authorized  Major 
Jacob  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  subordinate  co-operation  on  the 
14th  of  May  r854.  The  khan  was  guaranteed  an  annual  subsidy 
of  Rs, 50,000,  in  return  for  the  treaty  which  "  bound  him  to  us 
wholly  and  eidusively."  To  this  the  home  authorities  demurred, 
but  tiie  engagement  was  duly  ratified,  and  the  subsidy  was 
largely  increased  by  Daihousie's  successors.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  insisted  on  leaving  all  matters  concerning  Persia  and  Central 
Asia  to  the  dedsion  of  the  queen's  advisers.  The  frontier  tribes- 
men it  was  obviously  necessary  to  coerce  into  good  behaviour 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  "  The  hillmen,"  he  wrote, 
"  regard  the  plains  as  their  food  and  prey,"  and  the  Afridis, 
Mohmands,  Black  Mountain  tribes,  Waziris  and  others  had  to 
be  taught  that  their  new  neighbours  would  not  tolerate  outrages. 
But  he  proclaimed  to  one  and  all  his  desire  for  peace,  and  urged 
upon  them  the  duty  of  tribal  responsibihty. 

The  settlement  of  the  Oudh  question  was  reserved  to  the  last. 
The  home  authorities  had  begged  Daihousie  to  prolong  his  tenure 
of  office  during  the  Crimean  War,  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  no  less  than  comphcations  elsewhere  had  induced  him 
to  delay  operations.  In  1854  he  appointed  Outram  as  resident 
at  the  court  of  Lucknow,  directing  him  to  submit  a  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  province.  This  was  furnished  in  March 
1855.  But  though  the  state  of  disorder  and  misrule  revealed 
by  it  called  for  prompt  remedy,  Daihousie,  looking  at  the  treaty 
of  1801,  considered  that  he  was  bound  to  proceed  in  the  matter 
of  reform  with  the  king's  consent.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to 
demand  a  transfer  to  the  Company  of  the  entire  administ ration, 
the  king  merely  retaining  his  royal  rank,  certain  privileges  in 
the  courts,  and  a  hberal  allowance.  If  he  should  refuse  this 
arrangement,  a  general  rising  was  almost  certain  to  follow,  and 
then  the  Britbh  government  would  of  necessity  intervene  on  its 
own  terms.  On  tiie  list  of  November  1855  the  court  of  directors 
instructed  Daihousie  to  assume  the  powers  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  good  government  in  Oudh,  and  to  give  the  king 
no  option  unless  he  was  sure  that  his  majesty  would  surrender 
the  administration  rather  than  risk  a  revolution.  Dalhoude 
was  in  wretched  health  and  on  the  eve  of  retirement  when  the 
belated  orders  reached  him;  but  he  at  once  laid  down  instruc- 
tions for  Outram  in  every  detail,  moved  up  troops,  and  elaborated 
a  scheme  of  government  with  particular  orders  as  to  condliating 
local  opinion.    The  king  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  put  befor 
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him,  and  a  proclamation  anpering  the  province  was  therefore 
issued  on  the  13th  of  February  i8j6. 

Only  one  important  matter  now  remained  to  him  before 
quitting  office.  The  insurrection  of  the  half-dvilized  Kolarian 
Santals  of  Bengal  against  the  extortions  of  landlords  and  money- 
lenders had  been  severely  repressed,  but  the  causes  of  the  in- 
surrection had  still  to  be  reviewed  and  a  remedy  provided.  By 
removing  the  tract  of  country  from  the  ordinary  regulations, 
enforcing  the  residence  of  British  officers  there,  and  employing 
the  Santal  headmen  in  a  local  police,  he  ensured  a  system  of 
administration  which  afterwards  proved  eminratly  successful. 

At  length,  after  seven  years  of  strenuous  labour,  Dalhousie, 
on  the  6th  of  March  1856,  set  sail  for  England  on  hoard  the 
Company's  "  Firoze,"  an  object  of  general  sympathy  and  not 
less  general  respect.  At  Alexandria  he  was  carried  by  H.M.S. 
"  Caradoc  "  to  Malta,  and  thence  by  the  "  Tribune  "  to  Spithead, 
which  he  reached  on  the  13th  of  May.  His  return  had  been 
eagerly  looked  for  by  statesmen  who  hoped  that  he  would 
resume  his  public  career,  by  the  Company  which  voted  him  an 
annual  pension  of  ;£5ooo,  by  public  bodies  which  showered  upon 
him  every  mark  of  respect,  and  by  the  queen  who  earnestly 
prayed  for  the  "  blessing  of  restored  health  and  strength." 
I^t  blessing  was  not  to  be  his.  He  lingered  on,  seeking  sunshine 
inMaltaandmedicaltreatmentat  Malvern,  Edinburgh  andothcr 
places  in  vain  obedience  to  bis  doctors.  The  outbreak  of  the 
mutiny  led  to  bitter  attacks  at  home  upon  his  pohcy,  and  to 
strange  misrepresentation  of  his  pubhc  acts,  while  on  the  other 
hand  John  Lawrence  invoked  Us  counsel  and  influence,  and 
those  who  really  knew  bis  work  in  India  cried  out,  "  Oh,  for  a 
dictator,"  and  his  return  "  for  one  hour!"  To  all  these  cries 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  refusing  to  embarrass  those  who  were 
responsible  by  any  expressions  of  opinion,  dedining  to  undertake 
his  own  defence  or  to  assist  in  his  vindication  through  the  public 
press,  and  by  his  last  directions  sealing  up  his  private  journal 
and  papers  of  personal  interest  against  pubhcation  until  fifty 
years  after  his  death.  On  the  gth  of  August  1859  his  youngest 
daughter,  Edith,  was  married  at  Dalhousie  Castle  to  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Bart.  In  the  same  castle  Dalhousie  died  on  the  igth 
of  December  i36o;  he  was  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of 
Cockpen. 

DaJhousie's  family  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  the 
marquessate  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

The  detailed  events  of  the  period  will  be  found  in  Sir  William 
Ux-Warnet's Life  t^ the  Mar^vs  0/ Dalh^usit,  K.T.;SiT  E.  Arnold'- 


dkaiion  of  Daihousie's  Indian  Administration;  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter's 
Daikousie;  Capt.  L.  J.  Trotter's  Life  of  the  Margyis  of  Daihousie; 
the  duke  of  Arzyll's  iTidia  under  Dalhouiie  and  Canning ;  Broughton 
MSS.  (British  Museum) ;  and  parliamentary  papers. 

:     ■  (W.  L.-W.) 

DALHOUSIE,  POX  HAULS  RAMSAT,  nth  Earl  of  (i8ot- 

1874),  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Ramsay  Maule,  ist  Baron 
Panmure  (1771-185*),  and  a  grandson  of  George,  8th  eari  of 
Dalhousie.  Bom  on  the  aand  of  April  1801  and  christened  Fox 
as  a  compliment  to  the  great  Whig,  he  served  for  a  term  in  the 
army,  and  then  in  1835  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Perthshire.  In  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  (1835-1S41) 
Maule  was  under-sec retary  for  home  affairs,  and  under  Lord 
John  Russell  he  was  secretary-at-war  from  July  1846  to  January 
1853,  when  for  two  or  three  weeks  he  was  president  of  the  board 
of  control.  In  April  1851  he  became  the  and  Baron  Panmure, 
and  early  in  1855  he  joined  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet,  filling 
the  new  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  war.  Panmure  held  this 
office  until  February  1858,  being  at  the  war  office  during  the 
concluding  period  of  the  Crimean  War  and  having  to  meet  a 
good  deal  of  criticism,  some  of  which  was  justified  and  some  of 
which  was  not.  In  December  i860  he  succeeded  his  kinsman, 
the  marquess  of  Dalhousie,  as  1  rth  earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  he  died 
childless  on  the  6th  of  July  1874.  Always  interested  in  church 
matters,  Dalhousie  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  after  the  disruption  of  1843.  On  his  death  the  barony 
became  extinct,  hut  his  earldom  passed  to  his  cousin,  George 
Ramsay  (1806-1880),  an  admiral  who,  in  1875,  was  created  a 


peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Baion  Ramsay.  George's 
grandson,  Arthur  George  Maule  Ramsay  (b.  1878),  became  the 
14th  earl  in  1887. 

^  See  the  Panmure  Papers,  a  selection  from  Panmure's  carreeptMid- 
ence,  edited  in  two  volumes  (1908),  by  Sir  G.  Douglas,  Bart.,  and 
Sir  G.  D.  Ramsay.  These  numerous  letters  throw  much  light  on 
the  concluding  stage  of  the  Crimean  War. 

DALIN,  OLOP  VON  (1708-1763),  Swedish  poet,  was  bom  on 
the  39th  of  August  1708  in  the  parish  of  Vinberg  in  Holland, 
where  his  father  was  the  minister.  He  was  nearly  related  to 
Rydelius,  the  philosophical  bishop  of  Lund,  and  he  was  sent  at 
a  very  early  age  to  be  instructed  by  him,  Linnaeus  being  one  of 
his  fellow-pupils.  While  studying  at  Lund,  Dalin  had  visited 
Stockholm  in  the  year  1733,  and  in  1726  entered  one  of  the  public 
offices  there.  Under  the  patronage  of  Baron  RAlamb  he  rapidly 
rose  to  preferment,  and  his  skill  and  intelligence  won  him  golden 
opinions.  In  1733  he  started  the  weekly  Svenska  Argus,  on  the 
model  of  Addison's  Spectator,  writing  anonymously  till  1736, 
His  next  work  was  Tankar  Sfver  Criliquer  {Thoughts  about 
Critics,  1 736) .  With  the  avowed  purpose  of  enlarging  the  horizon 
of  his  cultivation  and  tastes,  Dalin  set  off,  in  company  vith  his 
pupil,  Baron  RSlamb's  son,  on  a  tour  through  Germany  and 
France,  in  1739-1740.  On  his  return  the  shifting  of  political 
life  at  home  caused  him  to  write  his  famous  satiric  allegories  of 
The  Story  of  the  Horse  and  Aprilverk  (1738),  which  were  very 
popular  and  provoked  countless  imitations.  His  didactic  epos 
of  Svenska  Priheten  (Swedish  Liberty)  appeared  in  174a. 
Hitherto  Addison  and  Pope  had  I>een  his  models;  in  this  work 
he  draws  his  inspiration  from  Thomson,  whose  poem  of  Liberty 
it  emulated.  On  the  accession  of  Adolphus  Freduck  in  1751 
Dalin  received  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  crown  prince,  afterwards 
Gustavus  III.  He  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Qiieen  Louisa 
Ulrika,  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Germany,  while  she  was 
crown  princess,  and  she  now  made  him  secretary  of  the  Swedish 
academy  of  literature,  founded  by  her  in  1753.  His  position 
at  court  involved  him  in  the  queen's  pohtical  intrigues,  and 
separated  him  to  a  vexatious  degree  from  the  studies  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  absorbed.  He  held  the  post  of  tutor  to 
the  crown  prince  until  1756,  when  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  attempted  coup  d'ltat  of  that  year, 
and  was  tried  for  his  life  before  the  diet.  He  was  acquitted,  but 
was  forbidden  on  any  pretence  to  show  himself  at  court.  This 
period  of  exile,  which  lasted  until  1761,  Dalin  spent  in  the 
preparadon  of  the  third  volume  of  his  great  historical  work,  the 
Svea  Rikes  historia  (History  of  the  Swedish  Kingdom),  which 
came  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1611.  The  first  two 
volumes  appeared  in  1746-1750;  the  third,  in  two  parts,  in 
1760--1762.  Dalin  had  been  ennobled  in  1751,  and  made  privy 
councillor  in  1753;  and  now,  in  1761,  he  once  more  took  his 
place  at  court.  During  his  exile,  however,  his  spirit  and  his 
health  had  been  broken;  in  a  fit  of  panic  he  had  destroyed  some 
packets  of  his  best  unpublished  works  and  this  he  constantly 
brooded  over.  On  the  nth  of  August  1763  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Drottninghohn.  In  the  year  1767  his  writings  in  bdUs  letlret 
were  issued  in  six  volumes,  edited  by  J.  C.  Btikman,  his  half- 
brother.  Amid  an  enormous  mass  of  occasional  verses,  ana- 
grams, epigrams,  impromptus  and  the  Uke,  his  satires  and 
serious  poems  were  almost  buried.  But  some  of  these  former, 
even,  are  found  to  be  songs  of  remarkable  grace  and  delicacy, 
and  many  display  a  love  of  natural  scenery  and  a  knowledge  of 
its  forms  truly  remarkable  in  that  artificial  age.  His  dramas 
also  are  of  interest,  particularly  his  admirable  comedy  of  Den 
afvundsjuke  (The  Envious  Man,  1738);  he  also  wrote  a  tragedy, 
Bryniida  (1739),  and  a  pastoral  in  three  scenes  on  King  Adolphus 
Frederick's  return  from  Finland.  During  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  was  universally  admitted  to  be  facile  princeps  among  the 
Swedish  poets  of  his  time. 

See  also  K.  Warbure,  "  Olof  von  Dalin,"  in  the  Handlingar  (vol. 
lix.,  1884)  of  the  Swedish  Academy.  A  selection  of  his  works  was 
edited  by  E.  V.  Lindblad  (Orebro,  1872)- 

DALKBITH,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Edinburghshire, 
Scotland,  lying  between  the  North  and  South  Esk,  7}  m.  S.E. 
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of  Edinburgh,  by  the  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  7035; 
(1901)  6812.  It  is  an  important  agricultural  centre,  and  has 
every  week  one  of  the  largest  grain'inarkets  in  Scotland.  Besides 
initling,  brewing  and  tanning,  the  chief  industries  are  the  making 
of  carpets,  brushes  and  bricks,  and  iron  and  brass  founding. 
Near  Eskbank,  a  handsome  residential  quarter  with  a  railway 
station,  coal-mining  is  carried  on.  Market-gardening,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  capital,  flourishes.  The  parish  church — 4n 
old  Gothic  edi&ce,  which  was  originally  the  Castle  chapel,  and 
was  restored  in  1853 — the  municipal  buildings,  corn  exchange, 
Foresters'  hall  and  Newmills  hospital  are  among  the  priJQcipal 
public  buildings.  DaUceith  was  the  birthplace  of  Professor 
Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  the  mathematician  (1831-1901).  Dalkeith 
Palace,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  designed  by  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh  in  1700  for  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
countess  of  Buccleuch  in  her  own  right.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
a  castle  which  belonged  first  to  the  Grahams  and  afterwards  to 
the  Douglases,  and  was  sold  in  164  a  by  William,  seventh  or 
eighth  earl  of  Morton,  to  Francis,  second  earl  of  Buccleuch, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  assist  Charles  I.  in  the  Civil 
War.  The  palace  has  been  the  residence  of  several  sovereigns 
during  their  visits  to  Edinburgh,  among  them  George  IV. 
in  1S21,  Queen  Victoria  in  1842,  and  Edward  VII.  in  1903. 
The  picture  gallery  possesses  important  examples  of  the  Old 
Masters;  the  gardens  are  renowned  for  their  fruit  and  flowers; 
and  the  beautiful  park  of  over  1000  acres — containing  a  remnant 
of  the  Caledonian  Forest,  with  oaks,  beeches  and  ashes  of  great 
girth  and  height — is  watered  by  the  North  and  South  Esk, 
which  unite  before  they  leave  the  policy.  About  i  m.  south  is 
Newbattle  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the  marquess  of  Lothian,  dehght- 
fully  situated  on  the  South  Esk.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  an 
abbey  founded  by  David  I.,  the  ancient  crypt  being  incorporated 
in  the  mansion.  The  library  contains  many  valuable  books  and 
illuminated  MSS.,  and  excellent  pictures  and  carvings.  In  the 
park  are  several  remarkable  trees,  among  them  one  of  the 
largest  beeches  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Two  miles  still  farther 
south  lies  Cockpen,  immortalized  by  the  Baroness  Naime's 
humorous  song  "  The  Laird  of  Cockpen,"  and  DaJhousie  Castle, 
partly  ancient  and  partly  modem,  which  gives  a  title  to  the 
earls  of  Dalbousie.  About  6  m.  south-^ast  of  Dalkeith  are 
Borthwick  and  Crichton  castles,  i  m.  apart,  both  now  in  ruins. 
Queen  Mary  spent  three  weeks  in  Borthwick  Castle,  as  in  durance 
vile,  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  and  fled  from  it  to  Dunbar 
in  the  guise  of  a  page.  The  castle,  which  is  a  double  tower, 
was  besieged  by  Cromwell,  and  the  marks  of  his  cannon-balls 
are  still  visible.  In  the  manse  of  the  parish  of  Borthwick,  William 
Robertson,  the  historian,  was  bom  in  1721.  About  4  m.  west  of 
Dalkeith  is  the  village  of  Burdiehouse,  the  limestone  quarries 
of  which  are  famous  for  fossils.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Bordeaux  House,  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by  Queen 
Mary's  French  servants,  who  lived  here  when  their  mistress 
resided  at  Craigmillar. 

DALKET,  a  small  port  and  watering-place  of  Co.  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  9  m.  S.E.  of 
Dublin  by  the  Dublin  &  South-Eastero  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901),  3398.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  and  about 
Sorrento  Point,  the  southern  horn  of  Dublin  Bay.  Dalkey 
Island,  lying  off  the  town,  has  an  andent  ruined  chapel,  of  the 
history  of  which  nothing  is  certainly  known,  and  a  disused 
battery,  which  protected  the  harbour,  a  landing-place  of  some 
former  importance.  A  castle  in  the  town,  of  the  15th  century, 
is  restored  to  use  as  offices  for  the  urban  district  council.  There 
are  also  ruins  of  an  old  church,  the  dedication  of  which,  like 
the  island  chapel,  is  ascribed  to  one  St  Begnet,  perhaps  a  diminu- 
tive form  of  Bega,  but  the  identity  is  not  clear.  Until  the  close 
of  the  i8th  century  Dalkey  was  notorious  for  the  burlesque 
election  of  a  "  king,"  a  mock  ceremony  which  became  invested 
with  a  certain  political  importance. 

DALLAS,  ALEXANDER  JAMES  (1759-1817),  American 
statesman  and  financier,  was  bom  on  the  island  (4  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  on  the  iist  of  June  1759,  the  son  of  Dr  Robert  C. 
Dallas  (d.  1774),  a  Scottish  physician  then  practising  there. 


Dr  Dallas  soon  returned  to  England  with  his  family,  and 
Alexander  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Westminster.  He 
studied  law  for  a  time  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  1780  returned 
to  Jamaica.  There  he  met  the  younger  Lewis  Hallam  {1738- 
1808),  a  pioneer  American  theatrical  manager  and  actor,  who 
induced  him  to  remove  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1783  he 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  at  once  took  tbe  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  was  admitted  to  practise  law 
in  1785,  and  rapidly  attained  a  prominent  position  at  the  bar. 
He  was  interested  in  the  theatrical  projects  of  Hallam,  for  whom 
he  wrote  several  dramatic  compositions,  and  from  1787  to  1789 
he  edited  The  ColutHbiatt  Afagatitie.  From  1791  to  1801  he 
was  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Partly 
owing  to  his  publication  of  an  able  pamphlet  against  the  Jay 
treaty  in  1795,  he  soon  acquired  a  position  of  much  influence 
in  the  Democratic'Republican  party  in  the  state.  During  the 
Whisky  Insurrection  he  was  paymaster-general  of  the  state 
militia.  His  official  position  as  secretary  did  not  entirely 
prevent  him  from  continuing  his  private  law  practice,  and,  with 
Jared  Ingersoll,  he  was  the  counsel  of  Senator  William  Blount 
in  his  impeachment  trial.  Dallas  was  United  States  attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  from  1801  until  1814, 
a  period  marked  by  bitter  struCTles  between  the  Democratic- 
Republican  factions  in  tbe  state,  in  which  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  alliance  with  Governor  Thomas  M'Kean  and  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  in  opposition  to  the  radical  factions  led  by  Michael 
Leib  (1759-1822)  and  William  Duane  (1760-1835),  of  the  Aurora. 
The  quarrel  led  in  1805  to  the  M'Kean  party  seeking  Federalist 
support.  By  such  an  alliance,  largely  due  to  the  political 
ingenuity  of  Dallas,  M'Kean  was  re-elected.  In  October  1814 
President  Madison  appointed  Dallas  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  succeed  George  W.  Campbell  (1768-1848),  whose  brief  and 
disastrous  term  had  been  marked  by  wholesale  bank  su^)ensions, 
and  an  enormous  depreciation  of  state  and  national  bank  notes. 
The  appointment  itself  inspired  confidence,  and  DaJJas's  prompt 
measures  still  further  reUeved  the  situation.  He  first  issued 
new  interest-bearing  treasury  notes  of  small  denominations, 
and  in  addition  proposed  the  re-establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  by  which  means  he  expected  to  increase  the  stability 
and  uniformity  of  tbe  circulating  medium,  and  fumish  the  govern- 
ment with  a  powerful  engine  in  the  upholding  of  its  credit. 
In  spite  of  his  already  onerous  duties,  Dallas,  with  characteristic 
energy,  served  also  as  secretary  of  war  ad  inierim  from  March 
to  August  1815,  and  in  this  capacity  successfully  reorganized 
the  army  on  a  peace  footing.  Although  peace  brought  a  more 
favourable  condidon  of  the  money  market,  Dallas's  attempt  to 
fund  the  treasury  notes  on  a  satisfactory  basis  was  unsuccessful, 
but  a  bill,  reported  by  Calboun,  as  chairman  of  tbe  committee 
on  national  currency,  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
became  law  on  the  loth  of  April  1816.  Meanwhile  (iztb  of 
February  1816)  Dallas,  in  a  notable  report,  recommended  a 
protective  tariff,  which  was  enacted  late  in  April,  largely  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation.  Although  Dallas  left 
the  cabinet  in  October  1816,  it  was  through  his  efiorts  that  the 
new  bank  began  its  operations  in  the  following  January,  and 
^>ecie  payments  were  resumed  in  Februaiy.  Dallas,  who 
belonged  to  the  financial  school  of  Albert  Gallatin,  deserves 
to  rank  among  America's  greatest  finanders.  He  found  the 
government  bankrupt,  and  after  two  years  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  he  left  it  with  a  surplus  of  $20,000,000;  moreover,  as 
Henry  Adams  points  out,  his  measures  bad  "fixed  the  financial 
system  in  a  firm  groove  for  twenty  years."  He  retired  from 
office  to  resume  his  practice  of  the  law,  but  the  burden  of  his 
official  duties  had  undermined  his  health,  and  he  died  suddenly 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  i6th  of  June  1817.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  notable  political  pamphlets  and  state  papers,  and  In 
addition  edited  The  Lavs  of  Pennsylvania,  1700-1801  (i8or), 
and  Reports  of  Cases  ruled  and  adjudged  by  the  Courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Penns^vanta  before  and  since  the  RetoluHon 
(4  vols.,  1790-1807;  new  edition  with  notes  by  Thomas  J. 
Wharton,  1830).  He  wrote  An  Exposition  of  the  Causes  and 
Character  of  the  War  of  iSiz-i;  (1815),  which  miK^qniblisht 
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by  government  authority  in  New  York  and  London  and  widely 
circulated.    He  left  in  MS.  an  unfinished  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

His  brother,  Robekx  Chakles  Dallas  (1754-1834),  was  bom 
in  Jamaica,  and  lived  at  various  times  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
United  States,  England  and  Fiance.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Byron.  He  wrote  RecolUcHom  of  Lord  Byron 
(1824),  and  several  novels,  plays  and  miscellaneous  works. 

See  G.  M.  Dallas,  Lift  and  WrUings  <^  Alexander  James  DaUas 
(Philadelphia,  1871). 

DALLAS,  QEORGE  HIPFLIH  (1792-1:364),  American  states- 
man and  diplomat,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  10th  of  July  1793.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1810  at 
the  head  of  his  class;  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  the  financier,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1813.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Albert  Gallatin,  as 
his  secretary,  to  Russia,  and  in  1814  returned  to  the  United 
States  as  the  bearer  of  important  dispatches  from  the  American 
peace  commissioners  at  Ghent.  He  practised  law  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1828, 
and  in  1829  was  appointed  by  President  Jackson,  whom  he  had 
twice  warmly  supported  for  the  presidency,  United  States 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  a  position  long 
held  by  his  father.  From  1831  to  iSj.-j  he  was  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
compromise  tariff  and  strongly  supported  Jackson's  position  in 
regard  to  nullification.  On  the  bank  question  he  was  at  first  at 
variance  with  the  president;  in  January  1833  he  presented  in 
the  Senate  a  memorial  from  the  bank's  president,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  and  its  managers,  praying  for  a  recliarter,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  which  reported  a  bill 
re-chartering  the  institution  for  a  fifteen-year  period.  After- 
wards,  however,  bis  views  changed  and  be  opposed  the  bank. 
From  1833  to  1835  Dallas  was  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  1835  to  1839  was  minister  to  Russia.  During  the 
following  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  long  struggle  with  James 
Buchanan  for  party  leadership  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  from  1845  to  1849,  but  the 
aiH>ointment  of  Buchanan  as  secretary  of  state  at  once  shut  him 
off  from  all  hope  of  party  patronage  or  influence  in  the  Folk 
administration,  and  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of 
that  body  of  conservative  Democrats  of  the  North,  who,  while 
they  themselves  chafed  at  the  domination  of  Southern  leaders, 
were  disposed  to  disparage  all  anti-slavery  agitation.  By  his 
casting  vote  at  a  critical  period  during  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  the  tariff  bill  of  1846,  he  irretrievably  lost  his  influence  with 
the  protectionist  element  of  his  native  state,  to  whom  he  had 
given  assurances  of  his  support  of  the  Tyler  tariff  of  1842.  For 
several  years  after  his  retirement  from  office,  he  devoted  himself 
to  his  law  practice,  and  in  i8j6  succeeded  James  Buchanan  as 
United  States  minister  to  England,  where  he  remained  until 
relieved  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  May  1861.  During  this 
trying  period  he  represented  his  country  with  ability  and  tact, 
making  every  endeavour  to  strengthen  Uie  Union  cause  in  Great 
Britain.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ist  of  December  1864. 
He  wrote  a  biographical  memoir  for  an  edition  of  his  father's 
writings,  which  was  published  in  1871. 

Hia  Diary  of  his  residence  in  St  Peter^U[|(  and  London  was 
pubhshed  in  Philadelphia  in  1893. 

DALLAS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Dallas  county,  Texas, 
U.S.A.,  about  330  m.  N.W.  of  Houston,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Trinity  river.  Pop.  (1880)  10,358;  (iSpo)  38,067;  (1900) 
43,638,  of  whom  9035  were  negroes  and  3381  were  foreign-born; 
(1910)  93,104.  Area,  about  15  sq.  m.  Dallas  b  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  F6,  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  the' St  Louis  South-western,  the  Texas  &New  Orleans, 
the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  railways, 
and  by  interurban  electric  railways  to  Fort  Worth  and  Sherman. 
The  lower  channel  of  the  Trinity  river  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  Federal  government;  but  in  1908  the  river  was  not 
navigable  as  far  as  Dallas.  Among  public  buildings  are 
the  Carnegie  library    (1901),    Dallas  county  court  house,  the 


city  hall,  the  U.S.  government  building,  St  Matthew's  cathedral 
(Prot.  Episc.),  the  cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Rom.  Cath.), 
the  city  hospital,  St  Paul's  sanitarium  (Rom.  Cath.),  and  the 
Baptist  Memorial  sanitarium.  Educational  institutions  include 
D  alias  medical  college(  1901 )  .thecoUeges  of  medicine  and  pharmacy 
of  Baylor  University,  the  medical  college  of  South-western 
University  (at  Georgetown,  Texas),  Oak  Cliff  female  academy, 
Patton  seminary,  St  Mary's  female  coUege  (Prot.  Episc.),  and 
Holy  Trinity  college  (Rom.  Cath.).  The  city  had  in  1908  three 
parks — Bachman's  Reservoir  (500  acres);  Fair  (535  acres) — the 
Texas  state  fair  grounds,  in  which  an  annual  exhibition  is  held— 
and  City  park  (17  acres).  Lake  Cliff,  Cycle  and  Oak  Lawn  parks 
are  amusement  grounds.  A  Confederate  Soldiers'  monument, 
a  granite  shaft  50  ft.  high,  was  erected  in  1897,  with  statues  of 
R.  E.  Lee,  Jefferson  Davis,  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson  and  A.  S, 
Johnston.  Dallas  was  in  1900  the  third  city  in  population  and 
the  most  important  railway  centre  in  Texas.  It  is  a  shipping 
centre  for  a  large  wheat,  fruit  and  cotton-raising  region,  and 
the  principal  jobbing  market  for  northern  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
part  of  Louisiana,  and  tbe  biggest  distributing  point  for  agri- 
cultural machinery  in  the  South-west.  It  is  a  hvestock  market, 
and  one  of  the  chief  centres  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facture of  saddlery  and  leather  goods,  and  of  cotton-gin 
machinery.  It  has  flour  and  grist  mills  (the  products  of  which 
ranked  first  in  value  among  the  city's  manufactures  in  1905), 
wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments,  cooper- 
age works,  railway  repair  shops,  cotton  compresses,  lumberyards, 
salt  works,  and  manufactories  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake,  boots 
and  shoes  and  cotton  and  agricultural  machinery.  In  1900 
and  1905  it  was  the  principal  manufacturing  centre  in  the  state, 
the  value  of  its  factory  product  in  1905  being  $15,637,668,  an 
increase  of  64-7  %  over  that  in  190c.  The  water-works  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  and  the  water  is  taken  from 
the  Elm  fork  of  Trinity  river.  There  are  several  artesian  wells. 
Dallas,  namedinhonourof  G.M.Dallas,  was  settled  in  1841,  and 
first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1856.  The  city  is  governed,  under  a 
charter  of  1907,  by  a  mayor  and  four  commissioners,  who 
together  pass  ordinances,  appoint  nearly  all  city  officers,  and 
generally  are  responsible  for  administering  the  government. 
In  addition  a  school  board  is  elected  by  the  p>eople.  The  charter 
contains  initiative  and  referendum  provisions,  provides  for  the 
recall  of  any  elective  city  official,  and  prohibits  the  granting 
of  any  franchise  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years. 

DALLE  (pronounced  "dal,"  Fr.  for  a  flag-stone  or  flat  tile), 
a  r^id  falling  over  flat  smooth  rock  surfaces  in  a  river  bed, 
especially  in  rivers  flowing  between  basaltic  rocks.  The  name  is 
common  in  America,  and  came  into  use  through  the  French 
employ£softheHudson'sBay  Company.  Well-known  "dalles"  are 
on  the  St  Louis,  St  Cioix  and  Wisconsin  rivers.  The  "  dalles  "  oi 
the  Columbia  river  are  very  beautiful,  and  have  given  its  name  to 
Dalles  (1910  pop.  4880),  county-seat  of  Wasco  county,  Oregon. 

DALLIK,  CYRUS  EDWIN  (1861-  ),  American  sculptor, 
was  born  at  Springville,  Utah,  on  the  33nd  of  November  1861. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Truman  H.  Bartlett  in  Boston,  of  the  £cole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  the  Acad6mie  Julien  and  the  sculptors  Henri  M. 
Chapu  and  Jean  Dampt  (born  1858),  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return 
to  America  became  instructor  in  modeUing  in  tbe  state  normal  art 
school  in  Boston.  He  is  best  known  for  his  plastic  representa- 
tions of  the  North  American  Indian — especially  for  "  ITie  Signal 
of  Peace  "  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  and  "  The  Medicine  Man," 
in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  As  a  boy  he  had  lived  among 
the  Indians  in  the  Far  West,  and  had  learned  their  language.  His 
later  works  include  "Pioneer  Monument,"  Salt  Lake  City; 
"  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  Congressional  Library,  Washington;  and 
"  Don  Quixote."  He  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1900,  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  St  Louis  Exposition,  1904. 

DALLIHG  AND  BULWER,  WILLIAM  HENR7  LTTTON 
BARLE  BULWER,  Bakon  (1801-1873),  better  known  as  Six 
Hesrv  Bulwer,  English  diplomatist  and  author,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  13th  of  February  iBoi.  His  father.  General 
William  Earle  Bulwer,  when  colond  of  the  io6th  regiment, 
had  married  EUzabetb  Barbara  Lytton,  whC7-M  the  only  fhild 
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«{SJcliard  Warburton  Lytton,  of  Knebworth  Park,  in  Hertford- 
shire—was sole  heiress  of  the  family  of  NorreyS'Robinson- 
Lytton  of  Monacdhu  in  the  island  of  Anglesea  and  of  Guersylt 
in  Denbighshire.  Three  sons  were  the  fruit  of  this  marriage. 
The  second,  afterwards  Lord  Dalling,  was  amply  provided  for 
by  his  selection  as  heir  to  his  maternal  grandmother;  the 
paternal  estates  in  Norfolk  went  to  his  elder  brother  William, 
Aud  the  maternal  property  in  Herts  to  the  youngest,  Edward, 
known  6rst  as  Bulwer  the  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  after- 
wards as  the  first  Baron  Lytton  (q.v.)  of  Knebworth. 

General  Bulwer,  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  was  one 
of  the  four  commanding  officers  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
defence  of  England  in  1804,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by 
Napoleon.  Three  years  afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  July  1807, 
lie  died  prematurely  at  fifty-two  at  Heyden  Hall.  His  young 
^ridow  had  then  devolved  upon  her  not  only  the  double  charge 
of  caring  for  the  estates  in  Herts  and  Norfolk,  but  the  far 
weightier  responsibility  of  superintending  the  education  of  her 
three  sons,  then  in  their  earliest  boyhood.  Henry  Bulwer  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  under  Dr  George  Butler,  and  at  Trinity 
College  and  Downing  College,  Cambridge.  In  1822  he  pub- 
li^ed  a  small  volume  of  verse,  beginning  with  an  ode  on  the 
death  of  Napoleon.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  now  for  its  fraternal 
dedication  to  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  Henry  Bulwer 
went,  as  emissary  of  the  Greek  committee  then  sitting  in  London, 
to  the  Morea,  carrying  with  him  ;C8o,ooo  sterling,  which  he  handed 
over  to  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  colleagues,  as  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  War  of  Independence.  He  was  accompanied 
on  this  expedition  by  Hamilton  Browne,  who,  a  year  before, 
had  been  despatched  by  Lord  Byron  to  Cephalonia  to  treat 
with  the  insurgent  government.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  in  1626,  Bulwer  pubhshed  a  record  of  this  excursion, 
under  the  title  of  An  Auiumn  in  Greece.  Meanwhile,  bent  for 
the  moment  upon  following  in  his  father's  footsteps,  he  had,  on 
the  TQth  of  October  1825,  been  gazetted  as  a  comet  in  the 
znd  Life  Guards.  Within  less  than  eight  months,  however,  he 
had  exchanged  from  cavalry  to  infantry,  being  enrolled  on  the 
and  of  Jun«  1826  as  an  ensign  in  the  sSth  regiment.  That 
ensigncy  he  retained  for  little  more  than  a  month,  obtaining 
another  unattached,  which  he  held  until  the  1st  of  January  1829, 
when  he  finally  abandoned  the  army.  The  court,  not  the  camp, 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  successes;  and  for  thirty-eight  years 
altogether — from  August  1817  to  August  r86s^he  contrived, 
while  maturing  from  a  young  attache  to  an  astute  and  veteran 
ambassador,  to  hold  his  own  with  ease,  and  in  the  end  was 
ranked  amongst  the  subtlest  intellects  of  his  time  as  a  master 
of  diplomacy.  His  first  appointment  in  his  new  profession 
was  as  an  attach^  at  Berlin.  In  April  1830  he  obtained  his  next 
step  through  his  nomination  as  an  attache  at  Vienna.  Thence, 
exactly  a  year  afterwards,  he  was  employed  nearer  home  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  Hague. 

As  yet  ostensibly  no  more  than  a  careless  lounger  in  the 
salons  of  the  continent,  the  young  ex-cavalry  officer  veiled  the 
keenest  observation  under  an  air  of  indifference.  His  con- 
stitutional energy,  which  throughout  life  was  exceptionally 
intense  and  tenacious,  wore  from  the  first  a  mask  of  languor. 
When  in  reality  most  cautious  he  was  seemingly  most  negligent. 
No  matter  what  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  take  in  hand, 
the  art  he  applied  to  it  was  always  that  highest  art  of  all,  the 
ars  celare  arltm.  His  mastery  of  the  lightest  but  most  essential 
weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  diplomatist,  tact,  came  to  him 
as  it  seemed  intuitively,  and  from  the  outset  was  consummate. 
Talleyrand  himself  would  have  had  no  reason,  even  in  Henry 
Bulwer's  earliest  years  as  an  attach6,  to  write  entreatingly,  "  pas 
de  zile,"  to  one  who  concealed  so  felicitously,  even  at  starting, 
a  lynx-like  vigilance  under  an  aspect  the  most  phlegmatic. 
He  had  hardly  reached  his  new  post  at  the  Hague  when  he  found 
and  seized  his  opportunity.  The  revolutionary  explosion  of 
July  at  Paris  had  been  echoed  on  the  2sth  of  August  (830  by 
an  outburst  of  insurrection  at  Brussels.  During  the  whole  of 
September  a  succession  of  stormy  events  swept  over  Belgium, 


'  until  the  popular  rising  reached  its  cUmax  on  the  4th  of  October  in 
the  declaration  of  Belgian  independence  by  the  provisional 
government.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the  young 
attache  was  despatched  by  the  then  foreign  secretary  at  White- 
hall, Lord  Aberdeen,  to  watch  events  as  they  arose  and  report 
their  character.  In  the  execution  of  his  special  mission  he 
traversed  the  country  in  all  directions  amidst  civil  war,  the  issue 
of  which  was  to  the  last  degree  problematic.  Under  those 
apparently  bewildering  circumstances,  he  was  enabled  by  his 
sagacity  and  penetration  to  win  his  spurs  as  a  diplomatist. 
Writing  almost  haphazard  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  be  sent 
home  from  day  to  day  a  series  of  despatches  which  threw  a 
flood  of  light  upon  incidents  that  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
almost  inexplicable.  Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed,  during  which 
his  predictions  had  been  wonderfully  verified,  when  be  was 
summoned  to  London  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
cabinet.  He  returned  to  Brussels  no  longer  in  a  merely  temporary 
or  informal  capacity.  As  secretary  of  legation,  and  afterwartb 
as  charg6  d'aflaires,  he  assisted  in  furthering  the  negotiations 
out  of  which  Belgium  rose  into  a  kingdom.  Scarcely  had  ths 
been  accomplished  when  he  wrote  what  may  be  called  the  firet 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  newly  created  Belgian  kingdom. 
It  appeared  in  1831  as  a  brief  but  luminous  paper  in  the  January 
numberofthe  Westminster  Review.  And  as  the  events  it  recorded 
had  helped  to  inaugurate  its  writer's  career  as  adiplomatbt,  so 
did  his  narrative  of  those  occurrences  in  the  pages  of  the  Radical 
quarterly  signalize  in  a  remarkable  way  the  commencement  of 
his  long  and  consistent  career  as  a  Liberal  politician.  Shortly 
before  his  appearance  as  a  reviewer,  and  immediately  prior  to 
the  carrying  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  Bulwer  had  won  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Wilton,  afterwards  in  1831 
and  1832  sitting  there  as  M.P.  for  Coventry.  Nearly  two  yeais 
having  elapsed,  during  which  he  was  absent  from  parliament, 
he  was  in  1834  returned  to  Westminster  as  member  for  Maryle- 
bone.  That  position  he  retained  during  four  sessions,  winning 
considerable  distinction  as  a  debater.  Within  the  very  year 
in  which  he  was  chosen  by  the  Marylebone  electors,  he  brought 
out  in  two  volumes,  entitled  France — Literary,  Social  and 
Political,  the  first  half  of  a  work  which  was  only  completed 
upon  the  publication,  two  years  afterwards,  of  a  second  series, 
also  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  The  Monarchy  oj  Ike 
Middle  Classes.  Through  its  pages  he  made  good  his  claim  to  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  keen-witted  observer,  but  as  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  genial  delineators  of  the  generic  Frenchman, 
above  aU  of  that  supreme  type  of  the  race,  with  whom  all  through 
his  life  he  especially  delighted  to  hold  familiar  intercourse,  the 
true  Parisian.  Between  the  issuing  from  the  press  of  these  two 
series,  Henry  Bulwer  had  prefixed  an  intensely  sympathetic 
Life  of  Lord  Byron  to  the  Paris  edition  of  the  poet's  works  pub- 
lished by  Galignani, — a  memoir  republished  sixteen  years  after- 
wards. A  political  argument  of  a  curiously  daring  and  outspoken 
character,  entitled  The  Lords,  the  Government,  and  the  Country, 
was  given  to  the  pubhc  in  1836  by  Bulwer,  in  the  form  of  an 
elaborate  letter  to  a  constituent.  At  this  point  his  literary 
labours,  which  throughout  life  were  with  him  purely  labours 
by-the-way,  ceased  for  a  time,  and  he  disappeared  during  three 
decades  from  authorship  and  from  the  legislature. 

During  the  period  of  his  holding  the  position  of  charg6  d'affaires 
at  Brussels,  Bulwer  had  seized  every  opportunity  of  making 
lengthened  sojourns  at  Paris,  always  for  him  the  choicest  place  <^ 
residence.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  dolce  far  niente 
loiterings  on  the  boulevards  that,  on  the  14th  of  August  1837,  be 
received  his  nomination  as  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople. Recognizing  his  exceptional  ability  Lord  Ponsonby,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  at  once  entrusted  to  him 
the  difficult  task  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty,  which  had 
the  double  object  of  removing  the  intolerable  conditions  which 
hampered  British  trade  with  Turkey  and  of  dealing  a  blow  a',  the 
threatening  power  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  by  shattering 
the  system  of  monopmlies  on  which  it  was  largely  based.  In  this 
difficult  task  Bidwer  was  helped  by  the  hatred  of  Sultan  Mahmed 
II.  for  Mehemet  Ali,  but  the  treaty  was  none  the  lesaa  rcmarkaUe 
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proof  of  his  diplomatic  skiU,  and  the  compliment  was  well 
deserved  when  Palmerston,  ia  writing  bis  congratulations  to  him 
from  Windsor  Castle,  on  the  13th  of  September  1838,  pronounced 
the  treaty  a  capo  d'opera,  adding  that  without  reserve  it  would 
be  at  once  ratified.  Shortly  after  this  achievement  Bulwer  was 
nominated  secretary  of  embassy  at  St  Petersburg.  Illness, 
however,  compelled  him  to  delay  his  northern  journey — almost 
opportunely,  as  it  happened,  for  in  June  1839  he  was  despatched, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of  Paris. 
At  that  juncture  the  developments  of  the  feud  between  Mehemet 
All  and  the  Porte  were  threatening  to  bring  England  and  France 
into  armed  collision  (see  Mehehst  Ali).  Ia  1839  and  1840, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  his  chief.  Lord  Granville,  the 
secretary  of  embassy  was  gazetted  ad  ititerim  charg£  d'affaires  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  thus  during  this  critical  time  he  had 
fresh  opportunities  of  winning  distinction  as  a  diplomatist. 

On  the  14th  of  November  1843  be  was  appointed  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  the  young  Spanish  queen  Isabella  II.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Madrid  signal  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  then  held  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  chosen 
arbitrator  between  Spain  and  Morocco,  then  confronting  each 
other  in  deadly  hostility,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  mediation,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  two  powers  in  1844.  In 
1846  a  much  more  formidable  difficulty  arose, — one  which,  after 
threatening  war  between  France  and  England,  led  at  last  to  a 
diplomatic  rupture  between  the  British  and  Spanish  govern- 
ments. The  dynastic  intrigues  of  Louis  Philippe  were  the 
immediate  cause  of  this  estrangement,  and  those  intrigues  found 
their  climax  In  what  has  ever  since  been  known  in  European 
annals  as  the  Spanish  Marriages.  The  storm  sown  in  the  Spanish 
marriages  was  reaped  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  February  revolu- 
tion. And  the  explosion  which  took  place  at  Paris  was  answered 
a  month  afterwards  at  Madrid  by  a  similar  outbreak.  Marshal 
Narvaez  thereupon  assumed  the  dictatorship,  and  wreaked  upon 
the  insurgents  a  series  of  reprisals  of  the  most  pitiless  character. 
These  excessive  severities  of  the  marshal-dictator  the  British 
ambassador  did  his  utmost  to  mitigate.  When  at  last,  however, 
Narvaez  carried  his  rigour  to  the  length  of  summarily  suppressing 
the  constitutional  guarantees,  Bulwer  sent  in  a  formal  protest  in 
the  name  of  England  against  an  act  so  entirely  ruthless  and  un- 
justifiable. This  courageous  proceeding  at  once  drew  down  upon 
the  Bridsh  envoy  a  counter-stroke  as  ill-judged  as  it  was  un- 
precedented. Narvaea,  with  matchless  efirontery,  denounced  the 
ambassador  from  England  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracies 
of  the  Progressistas;  and  despite  his  position  as  an  envoy,  and  in 
insolent  defiance  of  the  Palmerstonian  boast,  Civis  Britannicus, 
Bulwer,  on  the  12th  of  June,  was  summarily  required  to  quit 
Madrid  within  twenty-four  hours.  Two  days  afterwards  M. 
Isturitz,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St  James's, 
took  his  departure  from  London.  Diplomatic  relations  were  not 
restored  between  the  two  countries  imtil  years  had  elapsed,  nor 
even  then  until  after  a  format  apology,  dictated  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  had  been  signed  by  the  prime  minister  of  Queen 
Isabella.  Before  his  return  die  ambassador  was  gazetted  a 
K.C.B.,  being  promoted  to  the  grand  cross  some  three  years 
afterwards.  In  addition  to  this  mark  of  honour  he  received  the 
formal  approbation  of  the  ministry,  and  with  it  the  thanks  of 
both  Mouses  of  Parliamen  t. 

Before  the  year  of  his  return  from  the  peninsula  had  run  out 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Charlotte 
Mary  Wellesley,  youngest  daughter  of  the  ist  Baron  Cowley, 
and  niece  to  the  duke  of  WeUington.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  27th  of  April  1849,  he  was  nominated  ambassador  at 
Washington.  There  he  acquired  immense  popularity.  His 
principal  success  was  the  compact  known  as  the  Clayton- Bulwer 
Treaty  (,q.v.),  ratified  in  May  1850,  pledging  the  contracting 
governments  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  meditated  ship  canal 
through  Central  America,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  into  direct  communication.  After  having  been 
accredited  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States  for  three  years, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  early  in  1851,  was  despatched  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at 


Florence.  Shortly  after  his  retirement  from  that  post  in  the 
January  of  1855,  he  was  entrusted  with  various  diplomatic 
missions,  in  one  of  which  he  was  empowered  as  commissioner 
under  the  23rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  to  investigate 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Danubian  principahties,  with  a  view  to 
their  definite  reorganization.  Finally  he  was  installed,  from 
May  1858  to  August  1865,  as  the  immediate  successor,  after  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war,  of  the  "  Great  Elchi,"  Viscount  Strat- 
ford de  Redclifie,  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  at  Constantinople. 

In  the  winter  of  1865  Bulwer  returned  home  from  the  Bosporus, 
and  retired  with  a  pension.  He  was  elected  member  for  Tam- 
worth  on  the  17th  of  November  1868,  and  retained  his  seat  until 
gazetted  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  on  the  aist  of  March  1871,  under 
the  title  of  Baron  Dalling  and  Bulwer  of  Wood  Dalling  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  return  to  his  old  haunts 
as  a  debater  and  a  politician  he  had  asserted  his  claim  to  literary 
distinction  by  giving  to  the  world  in  two  volumes  his  four 
masterly  sketches  of  typical  men,  entitled  Historical  Characters. 
This  work,  dedicated  to  his  brother  Edward,  in  testimony  of 
the  writer's  fraternal  affection  and  friendship,  portrayed  in 
luminous  outline  Talleyrand  the  Politic  Man,  Cobbett  the  Con- 
tentious Man,  Canning  the  Brilliant  Man,  and  Mackintosh  the 
Man  of  Promise.  Two  other  kindred  sketches,  those  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  having  been  selected  from 
among  their  author's  papers,  were  afterwards  published  posthum- 
ously. Another  work  of  ampler  outline  and  larger  pretension 
was  begun  and  partially  issued  from  the  press  during  Lord 
Balling's  lifetime,  but  not  completed.  This  was  the  Life  of 
Viscount  Paimerston,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1870.  A  third  volume  appeared  four  years  afterwards. 
Even  then  it  left  the  story  of  the  English  statesman  broken 
off  so  abruptly  that  the  work  remained  at  the  last  the  merest 
fragment.     It  was  completed  by  Evelyn  Ashley. 

Lord  Dalling  died  unexpectedly  on  the  23rd  of  May  1872  at 
Naples.  He  had  no  issue,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  In  his 
public  career  he  enjoyed  a  three-fold  success — as  ambassador,  as 
politician  and  as  man  of  letters.  His  popularity  in  society  was 
at  all  times  remarkable,  mainly  no  doubt  from  his  mastery  of  all 
the  subtler  arts  of  a  skilled  conversationalist.  The  apparent 
languor  with  which  he  related  an  anecdote,  flung  off  a  bon  mot, 
or  indulged  in  a  momentary  stroke  of  irony  imparted  interest  to 
the  narrative,  wings  to  the  wit  and  point  to  the  sarcasm  in  a 
mannerpeculiarlyhisown.  (C,  K.) 

DALLMETER,  JOHN  HENRY  (1830-1883),  Anglo-German 
optician,  was  bom  on  the  <3th  of  September  1830  at  Loxten, 
Westphalia,  the  son  of  a  landowner.  On  leaving  school  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  Osnabrilck  optician,  and 
in  1851  he  came  to  London,  where  he  obtained  work  with  an 
optician,  W.  Hewitt,  who  shortly  afterwards,  with  his  workmen, 
entered  the  employment  of  Andrew  Ross,  a  lens  and  telescope 
manufacturer.  Dallmeyer's  position  in  this  workshop  appears 
to  have  been  an  unpleasant  one,  and  led  him  to  take,  for  a  time, 
employment  as  French  and  German  corrrespondent  for  a  com- 
mercial firm.  After  a  year  he  was,  however,  re-engaged  by  Ross 
as  scientific  adviser,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  testing  and 
finishing  of  the  highest  class  of  optical  apparatus.  This  appoint- 
ment led  to  his  marriage  with  Ross's  second  daughter,  Hannah, 
and  to  the  inheritance,  at  Ross's  death  (1859),  of  a  third  of  his 
employer's  large  fortune  and  the  telescope  manufacturing  portion 
of  the  business.  Turning  from  astronomical  work  to  the  making 
of  photographic  lenses  (see  Photography),  he  introduced 
improvements  in  both  portrait  and  landscape  lenses,  in  object- 
glasses  for  the  microscope  and  in  condensers  for  the  optical 
lantern.  In  connexion  with  celestial  photography  be  constructed 
photo-heliographs  for  the  Wiina  observatory  in  1863,  for  the 
Harvard  College  observatory  in  r864,  and,  in  r873,  several  for 
the  British  government.  Dallmeyer's  instruments  achieved  a 
wide  success  in  Europe  and  America,  taking  the  highest  awards 
at  various  international  exhibitions.  The  Russian  government 
gave  him  the  order  of  St  Stanislaus,  and  the  French  government 
made  him  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  .Ss  was  for  many 
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years  upon  the  councils  of  both  the  Royal  Astronomical  and 
Royal  Photographic  societies.  About  1880  he  was  advised  to 
give  up  the  personal  supervision  of  bis  workshops,  and  to  travel 
for  his  health,  but  he  died  on  board  ship,  o&  the  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  on  the  30th  of  December  1 883. 

His  second  son,  Thomas  Rudolphds  Dallheyek  (1859-1906), 
who  assumed  control  of  the  business  on  the  failure  of  his  father's 
health,  was  principally  known  as  the  first  to  introduce  tele- 
photographic  lenses  into  ordinary  practice  (patented  1891),  and 
he  was  the  author  of  a  standard  book  on  the  subject  (Tkephoto- 
grapky,  1899).  He  served  as  president  of  the  Royal  Photograpliic 
Society  in  igoo-1903. 

DALL'  ONOARO,  FRANCESCO  (1808-1873).  Italian  writer, 
bom  in  Friuti,  was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  but  abandoned 
his  orders,  and  taking  to  political  journalism  founded  the  Favilla 
at  Trieste  in  the  Liberal  interest.  In  1848  he  enlisted  under 
Garibaldi,  and  next  year  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  which 
proclaimeid  the  republic  in  Rome,  being  given  by  Mazzini  the 
direction  of  the  Monitor  officiale.  On  the  downfall  of  the  republic 
he  Sed  to  Switzerland,  then  to  Belgium  and  later  to  France, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  revolutionary  journalism;  it  was  not 
till  i860  that  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  dramatic  literature  at  Florence.  Subsequently  he 
was  transferred  to  Naples,  where  he  died  on  the  loth  of  January 
1873.  His  patriotic  poems,  Slomelli,  composed  in  early  life, 
had  a  great  popular  success;  and  he  produced  a  numberof  plays, 
notably  Pornarelio,  Bianca  CapeUo,  Fasma  and  It  Tesofo.  His 
collected  Panlasie  drammalicke  e  Itricke  were  published  in  his 
lifetime. 

DALMATIA  (Ger.  Dalmatien;  Ital.  Dalmasia;  Serbo- 
Croatian,  Dalmacija),  a  kingdom  and  crownland  of  theAustro- 
Hungarian  empire,  in  the  north-west  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
and  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Dalmatia  is  bounded,  on  the  landward 
side, by  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  in  the  N.and  N.£.;  and  by  Herze- 
govina and  Montenegro,  in  the  S.£.  and  S.  Its  area  amounts  to 
4923  sq,  m.;  its  greatest  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
is  zio  m.;  its  breadth  reaches  35  m.  between  Point  Planca  and 
the  Bosnian  fronrier,  diminishing  to  less  than  i  m.  at  Cattaro. 
Near  the  ports  of  Klek  and  Castelnuovo  the  Herzegovinian frontier 
comes  down  to  the  sea,'  but  oaly  for  a  total  distance  of  14^  m. 

Physical  Features. — No  part  of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  except 
the  coast  of  Greece,  is  so  deeply  indented  as  the  Dalmatian 
littoral,  with  its  multitude  of  rock-bound  bays  and  inlets.  It  is 
sheltered  from  the  open  sea  by  a  rampart  of  islands  which  vary 
greatly  in  size;  a  few  being  large  enough  to  support  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  while  others  are  mere  reefs,  swept  bare  by 
the  sea,  or  tenanted  only  by  rabbits  and  seabirds.  lliis  Dal- 
matian archipelago,  separated  from  the  Istrian  by  the  Gulf  of 
Quamerolo,  forms  two  island  groups,  the  northern  or  Libumian, 
and  the  southern ;  with  open  water  intervening,  off  Point  Planca. 
In  calm  weather  the  channels  between  the  islands  and  the  main- 
land resemble  a  chain  of  landlocked  lakes,  brilliantly  clear  to  a 
depth  of  several  fathoms.  As  3  nUe,  the  surrounding  hills  are 
rugged,  bleached  almost  white  or  pale  russet,  and  destitute  of 
verdure;  but  their  monotony  is  relieved  by  the  half-ruined 
castles  and  monasteries  clinging  to  the  rocks,  or  by  the  beauty 
of  such  cities  as  Ragusa,  or  Arbe,  with  its  fantastic  row  of 
steeples  overlooking  the  beach.  The  principal  islands,  Arbe, 
Brazza,  Curzola,  Lacroma,  Lesina,  Lissa  and  Meleda,  are  de- 
scribed under  separate  headings.  The  promontory  of  Sabbion- 
cello,  or  Punta  di  Stagno,  whidi  juts  out  for  41  m.  into  the  sea, 
between  Curzola  and  Lesina,  is  almost  another  island;  for  its 
breadth,  which  nowhere  exceeds  5  m.,  dwindles  to  about  i  m. 
at  the  narrow  isthmus  which  unites  it  with  the  shore.  There  are 
two  small  ports  on  this  isthmus — on  the  south,  Stagno  Grande 

'  This  arrangement  is  based  on  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Carlowiti 
1690  (articles  IX.  and  XI.  of  the  Turco- Venetian  Treaty).  It  is  due 
to  the  commercial  and  maritime  rivalry  between  Venice  and  Ragusa. 
The  Ragusans  bribed  the  Turkish  envoys  at  Carlowitz  to  stipulate 
for  a  double  extension  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  down  to  the 
Adriatic;  and  thus  the  Ragusan  lands,  which  otherwise  would  have 
bordered  upon  the  Dalmatian  possesuona  of  Venice,  were  surrounded 
by  neutral  territory. 


(Serbo-Croatian,  Ston  Veliki),  once  celebrated  for  its  salt  and 
shipbuilding  industries,  and,  on  the  north,  Stagno  Piccolo  (Ston 
Mali).  Dalmatia  possesses  a  magnificent  anchorage  in  the 
Bocche  di  Cattaro,  and  there  are  numerous  lesser  havens,  at 
Sebenico,  Trail,  Zara  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast  and  among 
the  islands. 

The  country  is  almost  everywhere  hilly  or  mountainous.  On 
the  Croatian  border  rises  the  lofty  barrier  of  the  Velebit,  which 
culminates  in  Sveto  Brdo  (5751  ft.),  and  Vakanski  Vrh  (5768  ft.). 
The  Dinaric  Alps  form  the  frontier  between  Dalmatia  and 
Bosnia;  Dinars  (6007  ft.),  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
chain,  and  Troglav  (6176  ft.),  being  the  highest  Dalmatian 
summits.  North-west  of  Sinj  rise  the  Svilaja  and  Mosef 
Planinas;  the  ridges  of  Mosor  and  Biokovo,  with  Sveto  Juraj 
(5781  ft.),  follow  the  windings  of  the  coast  from  Spalato  to 
Macarsca ;  Orjen  marks  the  meeting-place  of  the  Herzegovinian, 
Montenegrin  and  Dalmatian  frontiers,  and  the  Sutorman  range 
appears  in  the  extreme  south.  The  barren  dry  limestone  of  the 
Dalmatian  highlands  has  been  aptly  compared  with  a  [tetrified 
sponge;  for  it  is  honeycombed  with  underground  caverns  and 
water-courses,  into  which  the  rainfall  is  at  once  fdtered.  Thus 
arises  a  complete  system  of  subterranean  rivers,  with  waterfalls, 
lakes  and  regular  seasons  of  flood.  Even  the  few  surface  rivers 
vanish  and  emerge  again  at  intervals.  The  Trebinjfica,  for  in- 
stance, disappearing  in  Herzegovina,  supplies  both  the  broad 
and  swift  estuary  of  Ombla,  near  Ragusa,  and  the  fresh-water 
spring  of  Doli,  which  issues  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Apart 
from  the  Ombla,  and  the  Narenta  (Serbo-Croatian,  Neretta; 
Roman,  Naro),  which  creates  a  broad  marshy  delta  between 
MetkoviC  and  the  sea,  Dalmatia  has  only  three  rivers  more  than 
a5  m.  long;  the  Zermagna  {Zrntanja,  Tedanium),  Kerka,  [Krka, 
Titius),a.nA  Cetinn (Cetina;  NaranaotTilurus).  TheZermagna 
skirts  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Vetebit  and  falls  into  the 
harbour  of  Novigrad.  Better  known  is  the  Kerka,  which  rises 
in  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  flows  south-westward  to  the  Adriatic. 
Near  Scardona  (Skradin)  it  spreads  into  a  broad  lake,  and  forms 
several  fine  waterfalls,  after  receiving  its  tributary  the  Cikola 
(Cikola) ,  tiota  the  east.  South  of  Spalato,  the  Cetina,  which  also 
springs  from  the  Dinaric  Alps,  descends  to  the  sea  at  Almissa 
(OmiJ),  after  passing  between  the  Mosor  and  Biokovo  ranges. 
There  are  a  few  small  lakes  near  Zara,  Zaravecchia  and  the 
Narenta  estuary;  while  the  fertile,  but  unhealthy,  hollows 
among  the  mountains  fill  with  water  after  heavy  rain,  and  some- 
times cause  disastrous  floods.  But  most  parts  of  the  country 
suffer  from  drought. 

For  an  account  of  the  chief  geological  formations  see  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Small  quantities  of  iron,  lignite,  asphalt  and  bay 
salt  are  the  only  minerals  of  commercial  importance. 

The  climate  is  warm  and  healthy,  the  mean  temperature  at 
Zara  being  57°  F.,  at  Lesina  62°,  and  at  Ragusa  63°,  The  pre- 
vailing wind  is  the  sirocco,  or  S.E.;  but  the  terrible  Bora,  or 
N  .N.E, ,  may  blow  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  average  annual 
rainfall  is  about  a8  in.,  but  a  dry  and  a  wet  year  usually  alternate. 

Fauna. — Bears,  badgers  and  wild  cats,  with  a  larger  number 
of  wolves  and  foxes,  find  shelter  in  the  Dinaric  Alps  and  on  the 
heights  of  Svilaja,  Mosor  and  Biokovo;  while  jackals  exist 
onCurzolaandSabbioncello,  almost  their  last  refuges  in  Europe. 
Roedeerare  uncommon,  and  the  wild  boar,  chamois,  red-deer  and 
beaver  are  extinct;  but  hares  and  rabbits  abound.  The  game- 
laws  are  not  strict,  and  are  often  evaded  by  the  Morlachs ; 
but  moderate  sport  may  be  obtained  in  the  fens  formed  by  the 
Cetina  about  Sinj,  and  the  lagoons  of  the  Narenta  estuary; 
both  regions  being  frequented  by  wild  swans,  geese,  duck,  snipe 
and  other  aquatic  birds.  Among  land-birds,  the  commonest 
are  quails,  woodcock,  partridges,  and  especially  the  so-called 
"  stone-fowl "  (Steinhuhn,  Perdix  Graeca).  Tortoises  are 
numerous;  snakes,  lizards,  scorpions  and  innumerable  sand- 
flies infest  the  dry  hillsides;  and  the  limestone  caverns  are 
peopled  by  sightless  bats,  reptiles,  fish,  flies,  beetles,  spiders, 
Crustacea  and  molluscs. 

Fisheries.— iio  region  of  Europe  is  richer  in  its  marine  fauna 
and  flora.  Sponge  and  coral  fisheries  aSotd  a  v^wUile  source  ^ 
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income  to  the  peasantry,  many  of  whom  also  go  northward  for  the 

sardine  and  tunny  fisheries  of  the  Istrian  coast,  while  salmon, 
tront  and  eels  are  caught  in  the  Dalmatian  rivers. 

Flora. — The  olive,  almond,  fig,  orange,  palm,  aloe,  myrtle, 
locust-tree  and  other  characteristic  mcmbei^  of  the  MediterntDean 
flora  thrive  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  Dalmatian  Uttora], 
where  almond 'blossoms  appear  in  mid-winter,  and  the  palm 
occasionally  bears  ripe  fruit.  The  marasca,  or  wild  cheny,  is 
abundant,  and  yields  the  celebrated  hqueur  called  marasckino. 
But  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rivers  and  on  the  more  exposed 
parts  of  the  coast  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry  changes  entirely. 
Patches  of  thin  grass,  heather,  juniper,  thyme,  tamarisks  and 
mountain  roses  hardly  reheve  the  bareness  and  aridity  of  the 
seaward  slopes. 

Forests.— O^iks,  pines  and  beeches  stitl,  in  a  few  parts,  clothe 
the  landward  slopes,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  forests  for  which  Dalmatia 
was  once  famous  were  cut  down  for  the  Venetian  shipyards 
or  burned  by  pirates;  while  every  attempt  at  replanting  is 
frustrated  by  the  shallowness  of  the  soil,  the  drought  and  the 
multitude  of  goats  that  browse  on  the  young  trees. 

Agriculture. —Little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface 
is  under  the  plough;  the  rest,  where  it  is  not  altogether  sterile, 
being  chiefly  mountain  pasture,  vineyards  and  garden  land. 
Asses  are  the  favourite  beasts  of  burden;  goats  are  strikingly 
numerous;  and  sheep  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  mutton, 
which  is  almost  the  only  animal  food  freely  consumed  by  the 
peasantry.  Cattle-breeding,  bee-keeping,  and  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  especially  potatoes  and  beetroot,  are 
among  the  principal  resources  of  the  people,  while  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  hemp  and  millet  are  also  grown. 
Viticulture  is  carried  on  with  great  and  increasing  success  (see 
Wine). 

Land-tenure. — Individual  proprietorship  of  the  soil  is  rare, 
for,  despite  the  decadence  of  the  xadrirga  or  household  com- 
munity, the  tenure  of  land  and  the  privilege  of  using  the  com- 
munal domain  still  appertain  to  the  family  as  a  whole.  There 
are  a  few  large  estates,  but  most  of  the  land  is  parcelled  out  in 
small  holdings. 

Industries. — Besides  fishing,  farming  and  such  allied  trades  as 
ship-building,  wine  and  oil  pressing,  and  the  distillation  of 
spirits,  notably  maraschino,  a  few  other  industries  arc  practised, 
such  as  tile-buming  and  the  manufacture  of  soap;  but  these  are 
of  minor  importance.  Certain  crafts  are  also  carried  on  by  the 
country-folk,  in  their  own  homes;  thus  the  peasant  is  sometimes 
his  own  mason,  carpenter,  weaver  and  miller.  Manufactured 
goods  and  foodstuffs  are  imported,  in  return  for  asphalt,  lignite, 
bay  salt,  wine,  spirits,  oil,  honey,  wax  and  hides;  and  there  is 
a  lucrative  transit  trade  with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Monte- 
negro, Turkey  and  various  Adriadc  and  Mediterranean  ports. 

Communications. — Communications  are  defective,  some  parts 
of  the  interior  being  only  accessible  by  the  roughest  of  mountain 
roads.  The  principal  railway,  in  point  of  size,  traverses  the 
central  districts,  linking  together  Rnin,  Spalato,  Sebenico  and 
Sinj;  but  the  southern  lines,  which  unite  Dalmatia  with  Herze- 
govina and  terminate  at  Ragusa,  Metkovif  and  Castlenuovo 
on  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  are  almost  of  equal  importance, 
Cattaro  being  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  Montenegrin  commerce, 
while  the  vessels  which  steam  up  the  Narenta  to  Metkovi£  carry 
the  bulk  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  Herzegovina.  In  1897 
Dalmatia  possessed  151  post  and  98  telegraph  offices. 

Chief  Towns. — The  cluef  towns  are  Zara,  the  capital,  with 
32,506'  inhabitants  in  1900,  Spalato  (27,198),  Sebenico  (24,751), 
TraO  (17,064),  Ragusa  (i3,ij4).  Macarsca  (11,016),  and 
Cattaro  (5418).    All  these  are  described  under  separate  headings. 

Population  and  National  Characteristics. — With  a  consUnt 
excess  of  male  over  female  children,  the  population  increased 
steadily  from  1869  to  1900,  when  it  reached  S9^,S91-  Of  tl"^ 
total  1%  are  foreigners  and  about  3%  Italians,  whose  numbers 

'  These  figures,  taken  from  the  Austriao  official  returns,  include 
the  population  of  the  entire  commune,  not  merely  the  urban  resi- 
dents. Only  in  Zara,  Spalato,  Sebenico  and  Ragusa,  do  the  actual 
townafolk  number  more  than  1000. 


tend  slowly  to  diminish.  The  Morlache,  who  constitute  the 
remaining  96%,  belong  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  having  absorbed  the  Latinized  UlyrianB,  Albanians 
and  other  alien  elements  with  which  they  have  been  associated. 
The  name  of  Morlachs,  Morlaks  or  Uoriacks  commonly  bestowed 
by  English  writers  on  the  Dalmatian  Slavs,  though  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  peasantry  of  the  hills,  is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  Uavrovlachi,  meaning  either  "  Black  Vlachs,"  or,  less  probably, 
"  Sea  Vlachs."  It  was  originally  applied  to  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  Latin  or  Latinized  inhabitants  of  central  Ulyria, 
who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  barbarian  invaders 
during  the  7th  century,  and  took  refuge  among  the  mountains. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  Mavrovlachi  were  usually 
nomadic  shepherds,  cattle-drovers  or  muleteers.  In  the  14th 
century  they  emigrated  from  central  Iliyria  into  northern 
Dalmatia  and  maritime  Croatia;  and  these  regions  were  thence- 
forward known  as  Morlacchia,  until  the  i8th  century.  Gradually, 
however,  the  Mavrovlachi  became  identified  with  the  Slavs, 
whose  language  and  manners  they  adopted,  and  to  whom  they 
gave  their  own  name.  In  northern  Dalmatia  the  Slavs  of  the 
interior  are  still  called  Mortacchi;  in  the  south  this  name  ex- 
presses contempt.  Of  the  Vlachs,  properly  so  called,  very  few 
are  left  in  the  country;  although  the  name  Vlachs  (g.v.)  is 
frequently  used  by  the  Slavs  to  designate  the  Italians  and  the 
town-dwellers  generally.  The  literary  languages  of  Dalmatia 
are  Itahan  and  Serbo-Croatian;  the  spoken  language  is,  in 
each  case,  modified  by  the  introduction  of  various  dialect  forms. 

The  Morlachs  wear  a  picturesque  and  brightly-coloured 
costume,  resembling  that  of  the  Serbs  (see  Servia).  In  appear- 
ance they  are  sometimes  blond,  with  blue  or  grey  eyes,  like 
the  Shumadian  peasantry  of  Servia;  more  often,  olive-skinned, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  like  the  Montenegrins,  whom  they  rival 
in  stature,  strength  and  courage;  while  their  conservative 
spirit,  their  devotion  to  national  traditions,  poetry  and  music, 
their  pride,  indolence  and  superstition,  are  typically  Servian. 
Dalmatian  public  life  is  deeply  affected  by  the  jealousies  which 
subsist  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Italians,  whose  infiuence, 
though  everywhere  waning,  remains  predominant  in  some  of  the 
towns;  and  between  Orthodox  "  Serbs,"  who  use  the  CyiiUic 
alphabet,  and  Roman  Catholic  "  Croats,"  who  prefer  the  Latin, 

Government . — Dalmatia  occupies  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  state  system.  Itself  a  crown- 
land  of  Austria,  returning  eleven  members  to  the  Austrian 
parUament,  it  is  severed  geographically  from  the  other  Austrian 
lands  by  the  Hungarian  kingdom  of  Croatia.  Ethnologically 
it  is  one  with  Croatia,  and  it  is  included  in  the  official  title  of 
the  Croatian  king,  i.e.  the  emperor.  The  political  system  is 
based  on  a  law  of  the  26th  of  February  iS6t.  The  provincial 
diet  is  composed  of  43  members,  comprising  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop,  the  Orthodox  bishop  of  Zara  and  representatives 
of  the  chief  taxpayers,  the  towns  and  the  communes.  Benkovac, 
on  the  main  road  from  Zara  to  Spalato,  Cattaro,  Curzola,  Imotski, 
21  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Macarsca,  Knin,  Lesina,  Macarsca,  Ragusa, 
Sebenico,  Sinj,  Spalato  and  Zara,  give  names  to  the  twelve 
administrative  districts,  of  which  they  are  the  capitals. 

Defence. — Conscription  is  in  force,  as  elsewhere  in  Austria, 
and  the  Dalmatian  coast  furnishes  the  Austrian — as  formerly 
the  Venetian — navy  with  many  of  its  best  recruits. 

Religion.— 'Romaa  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  more  than 
80%  of  the  population,  the  remainder  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  has  his  seat 
in  Zara,  while  Cattaro,  Lesina,  Ragusa,  Sebenico  and  Spalato  are 
bishoprics.  At  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  community  stands 
the  bishop  of  Zara. 

The  use  of  Slavonic  liturgies  written  in  the  Glagolitic  alphabet, 
a  very  ancient  privilege  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  caused  much  controversy  during  the  first  years  of 
the  aoth  century.  There  was  considerable  danger  that  the  Latin 
liturgies  would  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  Glagolitic, 
especially  among  the  northern  islands  and  in  rural  communes, 
where  the  Slavonic  element  is  all-powerful.  In  1Q04  the  VaUcan 
forbade  the  use  of  Gkgolitic  at  the  festival  of  SS.  Cyril  and 
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Methodius,  as  likely  to  impair  the  unity  of  Catholicism.  A 
few  years  previously  the  Slavonic  archbishop  Rajievif  of  Zara, 
in  discussing  the  "  Glagolitic  controversy,"  had  denounced  the 
movement  as  "  an  innovation  introduced  by  Panslavism  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  after  any  great  revolution 
in  the  Balkan  States,  to  break  with  Latin  Rome."  Tbja  view 
is  shared  by  very  many,  perhaps  by  the  majority,  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Dalmatia. 

EducaHoH. —Educntioa  progressed  slowly  between  i860  and 
1900,  attendance  at  school  being  often  a  hardship  in  the  poor  and 
widely  scattered  hamlets  of  the  interior.  In  1890  more  than 
80%  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write,  although 
schools  are  maintained  by  every  commune.  In  1893  the  country 
possessed  5  intermediate  and  337  elementary  schools,  6  theo- 
logical seminaries,  6  gymnasia,  and  about  40  continuation  and 
technical  schools. 

Antiquities. — To  the  foreign  visitor  Dalmatia  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  a  treasury  of  art  and  antiquities.  The  grave- 
mounds  of  Curzola,  Lesina  and  Sabbioncello  have  yielded  a  few 
relics  of  prehistoric  man,  and  the  memory  of  the  early  Celtic 
conquerors  and  Greek  settlers  is  preserved  only  in  a  few  place- 
names;  but  the  monuments  left  by  the  Romans  are  numerous 
and  precious.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  cities;  for  the 
civilization  of  the  country  was  always  urban,  just  as  its  history 
is  a  record  of  isolated  city-states  rather  than  of  a  united  nation. 
fieyond  the  walls  of  its  larger  towns,  little  was  spared  by  the 
barbarian  Goths,  Avars  and  Slavs;  and  the  battered  fragments 
of  Roman  work  which  mark  the  sites  of  Salona,  near  Spalato, 
and  of  many  other  ancient  cities,  are  of  slight  antiquarian  interest 
and  slighter  artistic  value.  Among  the  monuments  of  the  Roman 
period,  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  in  Dalmatia,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula,  is  the  Palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalato  iq.v.).  Dalmatian  architecture  was  Byzantine  in  its 
general characterfromthe6thceaturyuntil  thecloseof  the  10th. 
The  oldest  memorials  of  this  period  are  the  vestiges  of  three 
basilicas,  excavated  in  Salona,  and  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  7th  century  at  latest.  Byzantine  art,  in  the  latter  half  of 
this  period  and  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  continued  to 
flourish  in  those  cities  which,  like  Zara,  gave  their  allegiance  to 
Venice;  just  as,  in  the  architecture  of  Tra;l  and  other  cities 
dominated  by  Hungary,  there  are  distinct  traces  of  German 
influence.  The  belfry  of  S.  Maria,  at  Zara,  erected  in  1105,  is 
first  in  a  long  list  of  Romanesque  building.  At  Arbe  there  is 
a  beautiful  Romanesque  campanile  which  also  belongs  to  the 
I  a  th  century;  but  the  finest  example  in  this  style  is  the  cathedral 
of  Trail.  The  14th  century  Dominican  and  Franciscan  convents 
in  Ragusa  are  also  noteworthy.  Romanesque  lingered  on  in 
Dalmatia  until  it  was  displaced  by  Venetian  Gothic  in  the  early 
years  of  the  isth  century.  The  influence  of  Venice  was  then 
at  its  height.  Even  in  the  hostile  republic  of  Ragusa  the 
Romanesque  of  the  custom-bouse  and  Rectors'  palace  is  com- 
bined with  Venetian  Gothic,  while  the  graceful  balconies  and 
ogee  windows  of  the  Prijeki  closely  follow  their  Venetian  models. 
Gothic,  however,  which  had  been  adopted  very  late,  was  aban- 
doned very  early;  for  in  1441  Giorgio  Orsini  of  Zara,  summoned 
from  Venice  to  design  the  cathedral  of  Sebenico,  brought  with 
him  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  new  forms 
which  he  introduced  were  eagerly  imitated  and  developed  by 
other  architects,  until  the  period  of  decadence— which  virtually 
concludes  the  history  of  Dalmatian  art — set  in  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  century.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
carved  woodwork,  embroideries  and  plate  preserved  in  many 
churches.  The  silver  statuette  and  the  reliquary  of  St  Biagio  at 
Ragusa,  and  the  silver  ark  of  St  Simeon  at  Zara,  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  Byzantine  and  Italian  jewellers'  work,  ranging  in  date 
from  the  1 1  th  or  1 2th  to  the  1 7  th  century. 

History 

Dalmatia  under  Roman  Rule,  a.d.  9-1 102. — The  history  of 

Dalmatia  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  year  180  B.C.,  when  the 

tribe  from  which  the  country  derives  its  name  declared  itself 

independent  of  Gentius,  the  lUyrian  king,  and  established  a 


republic.  Its  capital  was  Delminium';  its  territory  stretched 
northwards  from  the  Narenta  to  the  Cetina,  and  later  to  the 
Kerka,  where  it  met  the  confines  of  Liburnia.  In  156  B.C.  the 
Dalmatians  were  for  the  first  time  attacked  by  a  Roman  army 
and  compelled  to  pay  tribute;  but  only  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
(31  B.c.-A.D.  14)  was  their  land  finaUy  annexed,  after  the  last 
of  many  formidable  revolts  had  been  crushed  by  Tiberius  in 
AD,  9.  This  event  was  followed  by  total  submission  and  a 
ready  acceptance  of  the  Latin  civilization  which  overspread 
lUyria  (g.w.).  The  downfall  of  the  Western  Empue  left  this 
region  subject  to  Gothic  rulers,  Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  from 
4?6  to  S3S,  when  it  was  added  by  Justinian  to  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  great  Slavonic  migration  into  Illyria,  which  wrought  a 
complete  change  in  the  fortunes  of  Dalmatia,  took  place  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century.  In  other  parts  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  these  invaders— Serbs,  Croats  or  Bulgars — found  little 
difficulty  in  expelling  or  absorbing  the  native  population.  But 
here  they  were  baffled  when  confronted  by  the  powerful  maritime 
city-states,  highly  civilized,  and  able  to  rely  on  the  moral  if  not 
the  material  support  of  their  kinsfolk  in  Italy.  Consequendy, 
while  the  country  districts  were  settled  by  the  Slavs,  the  Latin  or 
Italian  population  flocked  for  safety  to  Ragusa,  Zara  and  other 
large  towns,  and  the  whole  country  was  thus  divided  between 
two  ireqnently  hostile  communities.  This  opposition  was  in- 
tensified by  the  schism  between  Eastern  and  Western  Chris- 
tianity (1054),  the  Slavs  as  a  rule  preferring  the  Orthodox  or 
sometimes  the  Bogomil  creed,  while  the  Italians  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  Papacy.  Not  until  the  15th  century  did  the 
rival  races  contribute  to  a  common  civilization  in  the  hterature 
of  Ragusa.  To  such  a  division  of  population  may  be  attributed 
the  two  dominant  characteristics  of  local  history — the  total 
absence  of  national  as  distinguished  from  civic  life,  and  the 
remarkable  development  of  art,  science  and  literature.  Bosnia, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  had  each  its  period  of  national  greatness, 
but  remained  intellectually  backward;  Dalmatia  failed  ever  to 
attain  political  or  racial  unity,  but  the  Dalmatian  city-states, 
isolated  and  compelled  to  look  to  Italy  for  support,  shared 
perforceinthemarchofltaiian  civilization.  Their  geographical 
position  suffices  to  explain  the  relatively  small  influence  exercised 
by  Byzantine  culture  throughout  the  six  centuries  {s3S-iio2) 
during  which  Dalmatia  was  part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  period  Byzantine  rule  tended  more  and  more  to 
become  merely  nominal.  In  806  Dalmatia  was  added  to  the 
Holy  Roman  empire,  but  was  soon  restored;  in  829  the  coast  was 
ravaged  by  Saracens.  A  strange  republic  of  Servian  pirates  arose 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Narenta.  In  the  loth  century  description  of 
Dalmatia  by  Constantine  Forphyrogenitus  (De  Administranda 
Imperio,  29-37),  tWs  region  is  called  Pagania,  from  the  fact  that 
its  inhabitants  had  only  accepted  Christianity  about  890,  or  250 
years  later  than  the  other  Slavs.  These  Pagani,  or  Arentani 
(Naren  tines),  utterly  defeated  a  Venetian  fleet  despatched  against 
them  in  887,  and  for  more  than  a  century  exacted  tribute  from 
Venice  itself.  In  998  they  were  finally  crushed  by  the  doge 
Pietro  Orseolo  U.,  who  assumed  the  title  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
though  without  prejudice  to  Byzantine  suzerainty.  Meanwhile 
the  Croatian  kings  had  extended  their  rule  over  northern  and 
central  Dalmatia,  exacting  tribute  from  the  Italian  cities,  Trail, 
Zara  and  others,  and  consolidating  their  own  power  in  the  purely 
Slavonic  towns,  such  as  Nona  or  Belgrad  (Zaravecchia).  The 
Church  was  involved  in  the  general  confusion;  for  the  synod  of 
Spalato,  in  1059,  had  forbidden  the  use  of  any  but  Greek  or  Latin 
liturgies,  and  so  had  accentuated  the  differences  between  Latin 
and  Slav.  A  raid  of  Norman  corsairsin  1073  was  hardly  defeated 
with  the  help  of  a  Venetian  fleet. 

'  Also  written  Daiminium,  Deminium,  and  Ddmis.  Thomas  ol 
Spalato  (c,  1200-1250]  mentions  that  the  site  of  Delminium  had  been 
forgotten  in  his  time,  although  certain  ancient  walls  amon^  the 
mountains  were  believed  to  be  its  ruins.  It  has  been  variously 
identified,  by  modern  archaeologists,  with  Almissa,  on  the  coast, 
Dalen,  in  the  Herzegovina,  Duvno,  near  Sini,  and  Gardun.  in  the 
same  locality.  It  was  evidently  a  stronehotd  of  considerable  size 
and  importance,  and  Appian  (_De  btUis  Hffricii)  alludes  to  its  almost 
'"ipregnable  fortifications. 
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Rivalry  of  Venice  and  Hungary  in  DiUmatta,  1103-1410. — 
Unable  amid  such  dissensions  to  stand  alone,  unprotected  by  the 
Eastern  empire  and  hindered  by  their  internal  dissensions  from 
uniting  in  a  defensive  league,  the  city-states  turned  to  Venice 
and  Hungary  for  support.  The  Venetians,  to  whom  they  were 
already  bound  by  race,  language  and  culture,  could  afford  to 
concede  liberal  tenns  because  their  own  principal  aims  was  not 
the  territorial  aggrandizement  sought  by  Hungary,  but  only  such 
a  supremacy  as  might  prevent  the  development  of  any  dangerous 
political  or  commercial  competitor  on  the  eastern  Adriatic. 
Hungary  had  also  its  partisans;  for  in  the  Dalmatian  city- 
states,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Italy,  there  were  almost  invariably 
two  jealous  political  factions,  each  ready  to  oppose  any  measure 
advocated  by  its  antagonist.  The  origin  of  this  division  seems 
here  to  have  been  economic.  The  farmers  and  the  merchants 
who  traded  in  the  interior  naturally  favoured  Hungary,  their 
most  powerful  neighbour  on  land;  while  the  seafaring  com- 
munity looked  to  Venice  as  mistress  of  the  Adriatic.  In  return 
for  protection,  the  cities  often  furnished  a  contingent  to  the 
army  or  navy  of  their  suzerain,  and  sometimes  paid  tribute 
either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Arbe,  for  example,  annually  paid 
ten  pounds  of  silk  or  five  pounds  of  gold  to  Venice.  The  citizens 
dung  to  their  municipal  privileges,  which  were  reaffirmed  after 
the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  in  1102-1105  by  Coloman  of  Hungacy. 
Subject  to  the  royal  assent  tbey  might  elect  their  own  chief 
magistrate,  bishop  and  judges.  Their  Roman  law  remained 
valid.  They  were  even  permitted  to  conclude  separate  alliances. 
No  alien,  not  even  a  Hungarian,  could  reside  in  a  city  where  he 
was  unwelcome ;  and  the  man  who  disliked  Hungarian  dominion 
cbuld  emigrate  with  all  his  household  and  property.  In  lieu  of 
tribute,  the  revenue  from  customs  was  in  some  cases  shared 
equally  by  the  king,  chief  magistrate,  bishop  and  muoicipaUty. 
These  rights  and  the  analogous  privileges  granted  by  Venice 
were,  however,  too  frequently  infringed,  Hungarian  garrisons 
being  quartered  on  unwilling  towns,  while  Venice  interfered 
with  trade,  with  the  appointment  of  bishops,  ot  with  the  tenure 
of  communal  domains.  Consequently  the  Dalmatians  remained 
loyal  only  while  it  suited  their  interests,  and  insurrections 
frequently  occurred.  Even  in  Zara  four  outbreaks  are  recorded 
between  1180  and  1345,  althou^  Zara  was  treated  with  special 
consideration  by  its  Venetian  masters,  who  regarded  its  posses- 
sion as  essential  to  their  maritime  ascendancy.  The  doubtful 
aUegiance  of  the  Dalmatians  tended  to  protract  the  struggle 
between  Venice  and  Hungary,  which  was  fiirther  complicated  by 
internal  discord  due  largely  to  the  spread  of  the  Bogomil  heresy ; 
and  by  many  outside  influences,  such  as  the  vague  suzerainty 
still  enjoyed  by  the  Eastern  emperors  during  the  isth  century; 
the  assbtance  rendered  to  Venice  by  the  armies  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade  in  1 302 ;  and  the  Tartar  invasion  of  Dalmatia  forty  years 
later  (sec  TuAii).  The  Slavs  were  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
hostile  race,  but  the  power  of  certain  Croatian  magnates,  notably 
the  counts  of  Bribir,  was  from  time  to  time  supreme  in  the 
northern  districts  (see  Croatia- Slavoni a)  ;  and  Stephen 
Tvrtko,  the  founder  of  the  Bosnian  kingdom,  was  able  in  1389 
to  annex  the  whole  Adriatic  littoral  between  Cattaro  and  Fiume, 
except  Venetian  Zara  and  his  own  independent  ally,  Ragusa  (see 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina).  Finally,  the  rapid  decline  of  Bosnia, 
and  of  Hungary  itself  when  assailed  by  the  Turks,  rendered  easy 
the  success  of  Venice;  and  in  1420  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  except 
Almissa,  which  yielded  in  1444,  and  Ragusa,  which  preserved 
its  freedom,  cither  submitted  or  was  conquered.  Many  cities 
welcomed  the  change  with  its  promise  of  tranquiUity. 

Venetian  and  Turkish  Rule,  1420-1797.— An  interval  of  peace 
ensued,  but  meanwhile  the  Turkish  advance  continued.  Con- 
stantinople fell  in  1453,  Servia  in  1459,  Bosnia  in  1463  and 
Herzegovina  in  1483.  Thus  the  Venetian  and  Ottoman  frontiers 
met;  border  wars  were  incessant;  Ragusa  sought  safety  in 
friendship  with  the  invaders.  In  1508  the  hostile  league  of 
Cambrai  compelled  Venice  to  withdraw  its  garrison  for  home 
service,  and  after  the  overthrow  of  Hungary  at  Moh^s  in  1526 
the  Turks  were  able  easily  to  conquer  the  greater  part  of  Dal- 
matia.   The  peace  of   1540  left  only  the  maritime  cities  to 


Venice,  the  interior  forming  a  Turkish  province,  governed  from 
the  fortress  of  Clissa  by  a  Sanjakbeg,  or  administrator  with 
military  powers.  Christian  Slavs  from  the  neighbouring  lands 
now  ttvonged  to  the  towns,  outnumbering  the  Italian  population 
and  introducing  their  own  language,  but  falling  under  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  pirate  community 
of  the  Uskoks  (q.v.)  had  originally  been  a  band  of  these  fugitives; 
its  exploits  contributed  to  a  renewal  of  war  between  Venice  and 
Turkey  (1571-1573)-  An  extremely  curious  picture  of  con- 
temporary manners  is  presented  by  the  Venetian  agents,'  whose 
reports  on  ttiiw  war  resemble  some  knightly  chronicle  of  the 
middle  ^es,  full  of  sin^e  combats,  tournaments  and  other 
chivalrous  adventures.  They  also  show  clearly  that  the  Dal- 
matian levies  far  surpassed  the  Italian  mercenaries  in  skill  and 
courage.  Many  of  these  troops  served  abroad;  at  Lepanto,  for 
example,  in  157 1,  a  Dalmatian  squadron  assisted  the  allied  fleets 
of  Spain,  Venice,  Austria  and  the  Papal  States  to  crush  the 
Turkish  navy.  A  fresh  war  broke  out  in  1645,  lasting  inter- 
mittently jntil  1699,  when  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  gave  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia  to  Venice,  including  the  coast  of  Herzegovina, 
but  excluding  thedomainsofRagusaand  the  protecting  band  of 
Ottoman  territory  which  surrounded  them.  After  further  fight- 
ing this  delimitation  was  confirmed  in  1718  by  the  treaty  of 
Passarowitz;  and  it  remains  valid,  though  modified  by  the 
destruction  of  Ragusan  liberty  and  the  substitution  of  Austria- 
Hungary  for  Venice  and  Turkey. 

The  intellectual  life  of  Dalmatia  during  the  15th,  i6th  and 
17th  centuries  reached  a  higher  level  than  any  attained  by  the 
purely  Slavonic  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Its  chief 
monuments  are  described  elsewhere, — the  work  of  the  Ragusan 
poets  and  historians  as  a  part  of  Servian  literature,  the  scientific 
achievements  of  R.  G.  Boscovich  and  Marcantonio  de  Dominis 
in  separate  biographies.  Architecture  and  art  generaUy  have 
been  discussed  above.  But  this  intellectual  development  was 
the  work  of  a  small  and  opulent  minority  in  all  the  cities  except 
Ragusa.  Popular  education  was  ne^ected;  Zara  had  no 
printing-press  until  1796;  Venetian  Dalmatia  possessed  only 
one  public  school,  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  seminary;  and 
even  the  sons  of  the  rich,  though  free  to  visit  the  universities 
of  Italy,  France,  Holland  and  England,  ran  the  risk  of  exile  or 
worse  punishment  if  they  brought  home  too  liberal  a  culture. 
Poorer  students  learned  what  they  could  from  the  clergy,  and  the 
peasantry  were  wholly  illiterate.  Although  the  secular  power  of 
the  Church  was  strictly  limited,  the  country  was  overrun  by 
ecclesiastics.  When  Fortis  visited  the  island  of  Arbe  in  the 
i8th  century,  he  found  a  population  of  3000,  mostly  fishermen, 
contributing  to  the  stipends  of  sixty  priests.  There  were  also 
three  monasteries  and  three  nunneries.  Heavy  taxes,  the  salt 
monopoly,  reckless  destruction  of  timber,  and  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  ruin  the  oil  and  silk  industries,  were  among  the  means 
by  which  Venice  prevented  competition  with  its  own  trade. 
Although  justice  was  fairly  well  administered  and  some  show 
of  municipal  autonomy  conceded,  the  right  of  electing  a  chief 
magistrate  had  been  withheld  after  1420;  and  the  Grand  Council 
or  Senate  of  each  city,  losing  its  original  democratic  character, 
had  degenerated  into  a  mere  tool  of  the  resident  Venetian  agents 
{promeditori) ,  officials  who  held  their  post  (or  thirty-two  months 
and  were  subject  to  little  effective  control.  Nevertheless,  150 
years  of  war  against  the  common  Turkish  enemy  had  drawn  the 
Venetians  and  their  subjects  closely  together,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  Dalmatian  soldiers  and  sailors  abroad,  if  not  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,  rests  beyond  doubt. 

Dalmatia  after  1797. — After  the  fall  of  the  Venetian  republic 
in  1797,  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  gave  Dalmatia  to  Austria. 
The  republics  of  Ragusa  and  Poghzza  retained  their  independ- 
ence, and  Ragusa  grew  rich  by  its  neutrality  during  the  earlier 
Napoleonic  wais.  By  thepeaceof  Pressburgin  1805  the  country 
was  handed  over  to  France,  but  its  occupation  was  ineffectually 
contested  by  a  Russian  force  which  seized  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro 
and  induced  the  Montenegrins  to  render  aid.     Poglizza  was 
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deprived  of  its  indepeDdence  by  Napoleon  in  1807,  Rkgusa 
in  1808,  In  1809  the  French  troops'  were  withdrawn,  but  in 
the  same  year  DalmaCia  was  restored  to  France  and  united  to 
the  Illyriaji  kingdom  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  A  British  naval 
force  under  Captain  Hoate,  after  a  successful  engagement  with 
a  small  French  squadron  off  Lissa,  occupied  the  islands  of 
Curzola,  Lesina  and  Lagosta  from  1813  to  1815,  and  estabUsbed 
a  considerable  overland  trade  through  Dalmatia,  Austria  and 
Germany.  The  allied  British  and  Austrian  forces  drove  out 
the  last  French  garrison  in  1814,  and  in  1815  Dalmatia  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  with  which 
its  history  has  since  been  identified.  Its  subsequent  tran- 
quilUty  has  only  been  disturbed  by  the  ineSectual  risings  of 
1869  and  i88i-i88a,  which  took  place  near  Cattaro  {g.».)-  for 
an  account  of  the  development  of  Croatian  nationalism  among 
the  Dalmatians,  during  the  19th  and  aoth  centuries,  see  Croatia- 
Slav  onia. 

Bibliography, — A  minute  and  accurate  account  of  Dalmatian 
history,  art  (especially  architecture),  antiquities  and  topography,  is 
given  by  T.  G.Jackson,  in  DaJmalia,  the  Quamero  and  Islria  (Oxford, 
1887),  (3  vols,  illustrated),  E.  A.  Freeman,  Subject  and  Neighbour 
Lands  of  Venice  (London,  1881),  and  G.  Modrich,  La  Dalmaxia 
(Turin,  1892),  describe  the  chief  towns,  their  history  and  antiquities. 
Much  miscellaneous  information  is  contained  in  the  following  mainly 
topographical  works: — P.  Bauron,  Lts  Rioes  iltyriennes  (Paris, 
1888);  Sir  A.  A.  Paton,  Highlands  and  Islands  of  the  Adriatic 
TLondon,  1849);  Sir  J,  G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro 
(London,  1840);  A.  Fortis,  Travels  into  Dalmatia  (London,  1778); 
and  the  periodicals,  Rivisia  Dalmalica  (Zara,  1899,  &c.),  and  Annu- 
ario  Dalmatico  (Zara,  1884,  Sec).  The  best  maps  arc  those  of  the 
Austrian  General  Staff  and  Vincenzo  de  Haardt's  Zemljmid  Krai- 
ferine  Daimacije  (Zara,  1893).  See  also  for  trade,  the  Annual  British 
Consular  Reports;  for  sport,  "  Snaffle,"  In  the  Land  of  the  Bora 
(London,  1S97);  for  Roman  and  pre-Roman  antiquities,  R,  Munro, 
Bosnia-Hertegovina  and  Dalmatia  (Edinburgh,  1904).  Besides  the 
works  mentioned  above,  and  those  bvjFarlatus,  Makuahev,  Miklosich, 
Theiner,  Shafarik,  Orbini  and  du  Canee,  which  are  quoted  under 
Bosnia  ano  Herzegovina,  the  chief  authority  for  Dalmatian 
history  is  G.  Lucio  (Lucius  of  Trail),  De  regno  Dalmatiae  et  Croatiae, 
a  gentts  origine  ad  annum  X4S0  (Amsterdam,  1666).  To  this  edition 
are  appended  the  works  of  the  Presbyter  Diocleas,  Thomas  of 
Spalato  and  other  native  chroniclers  from  the  izth  century  onwards. 
An  Italian  translation,  omittine  the  appendix,  was  published  at 
Trieste  in  1892,  entitled  Storia  del  Regno  di  Dt^malia  e  di  Croatia, 
and  edited  by  Luigi  Cesare.  Lucio's  work  is  singularly  trustworthy 
and  scientific.  See  also  P.  Pisani,  La  Dalmatie  de  1707  A 1815  (Paris, 
1893).  (K.  G.  J,) 

DALMATIC  (Lat.  dalmalica,  tunica  dalmalica),  a  liturgical 
vestment  of  the  Western  Church,  proper  to  deacons,  as  the 
tunicle  (tunicdla)  is  to  subdeacons.  Dalmatic  and  tunicle  are 
now,  however,  practically  identical  in  shape  and  size;  though, 
strictly,  the  latter  should  be  somewhat  smaller  and  with  narrower 
arms.  In  most  countries,  e.g.  England,  France,  Spain  and 
Germany,  dalmatic  and  tunicle  are  now  no  longer  tunics,  but 
scapular-like  cloaks,  with  an  opening  for  the  head  to  pass  through 
and  square  lappets  falling  from  the  shoulder  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm;  in  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  though  open  up 
the  side,  they  still  have  regular  sleeves  and  are  essentially  tunics. 
The  most  characteristic  ornament  of  the  dalmatic  and  tunicle 
is  the  vertical  stripes  running  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower 
hem,  these  being  connected  by  a  cross-band,  the  position  of 
which  differs  in  various  countries  (see  figs,  3,  4),  Less  essential 
are  the  orphreys  on  the  hem  of  the  arms  and  the  fringes  along 
the  slits  at  the  sides  and  the  lower  hem.  The  tassels  hanging 
from  either  shoulder  at  the  back  (see  fig,  6),  formerly  very 
much  favoured,  have  now  largely  gone  out  of  use. 

The  dalmalica,  which  originated — as  its  name  implies — in 
Dalmatia,  came  into  fashion  in  the  Roman  worid  in  the  ind 
century  a.d.  It  was  a  loose  tunic  with  very  wide  sleeves,  and 
was  worn  over  the  tunica  alba  by  the  better  class  of  citizens 
(see.  fig.  2).  According  to  the  Liber  pontificalis  (ed.  Duchesne, 
1.  171)  the  dalmatic  was  first  introduced  as  a  vestment  in  public 
worship  by  Pope  Silvester  I.  (314-335),  who  ordered  it  to  be 
worn  by  the  deacons;  but  Braun  (Litutg.  Gewandung,  p.  250) 
thinks  that  it  was  probably  in  use  by  the  popes  themselves  so 
early  as  the  3rd  century,  since  St  Cyprian  (d,  258)  is  mentioned 
as  wearing  it  when  he  went  to  his  death.  If  this  be  so,  it  was 
probably  given   to  the  Roman  deacons  to  distinguish  them 


from  the  other  clergy  and  to  mark  thdr  special  relatMxis  to 
the  pope.  However  this  may  be,  the  dalmatic  remained  foe 
centuries  the  vestment  distinctive  of  the  pope  and  his  deacons, 
and — according  at  least  to  the  view  held  at  Rome — cguld  be 
worn  by  other  clergy  only  by  special  concessicm  of  the  pope. 
Thus  Pope  Symmachus  (498-514)  granted  the  right  to  wear  it 
to  the  deacons  of  Bishop  Caesarius  of  Aries;  and  so  late  as 
7S7  Pope  Stephen  II.  gave  permission  to  Fulrad,  abbot  of  St 
Denis,  to  be  assisted  by  six  deacons  at  moss,  and  these  an 
empowered  to  wear  "  the  robe  of  honour  of  the  dalmaric" 
How  far,  however,  this  rule  was  strictly  observed,  and  what  was 
the  relation  of  the  Roman  dalmatic  to  the  diaconol  alba  and 
subdiaconal  tunica,  which  were  in  liturgical  use  in  Gaul  and 
Spain  so  early  as  the  6th  century,  are  moot  points  (see  Braun, 
p,  252).  The  dalmatic  was  in  general  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  Carolingian  reforms,  which 
established  the  Roman  model  in  western  Europe;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  granted  by  the  popes  to  distinguished  ecclesiastics 
not  otherwise  entitled  to  wear  it,  e.g.  to  abbots  or  to  the  cardinal 
priests  of  important  cathedrab.  So  far  as  the  records  show,  Pope 
John  XIU.  (965-972)  was  the  first  to  bestow  the  right  to  wear 
the  dalmatic  on  an  abbot,  and  Pope  Benedict  VII.  the  fiist  to 
grant  it  to  a  cardinal  priest  of  a  foreign 
cathedral  (975).  The  present  rule  was 
firmly  estabLshed  by  the  nth  century. 
According  to  the  actual  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  dalmatic  and  tunicle  are 
worn  by  deacon  and  subdeacon  when 
assisting  at  High  Mass,  and  at  solemn 
processions  and  benedictions.  They  are, 
however,  traditionally  vestments  sym- 
bolical of  joy  (the  bishop  in  placing  the 
dalmatic  on  the  newly  ordained  deacon 
says: — "  May  the  Lord  clothe  thee  in  the 
tunic  of  joy  and  the  garment  of  rejoic- 
ing "},  and  they  are  therefore  not  worn 
during  seasons  of  fasdng  and  penitence  or 
functions  connected  with  these,  the  folded 
chasuble  {paenula  plieala)  being  substi- 
tuted (see  Chasuble).  Dalmaric  and  tunicle 
are  never  worn  by  priests,  as  priests,  but 
both  are  worn  by  bishops  under  the 
chasuble  (never  under  the  cope)  and  also 
by  those  prelates,  not  being  bishops, 
whom  the  pope  has  conceded  the  right  to  , 
wear  the  episcopal  vestments. 

In  England  at  the  Reformatio 
dalmatic  ultimately  shared  the  fate  of  the  chasuble  and  other 
mass  vestments.  It  was,  however,  certainly  one  of  the  "  orna- 
ments of  the  minister  "  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
rubric  in  the  office  for  Holy  Communion  directing  the  priest's 
"  helpers  "  to  wear  "  albes  with  tunacles."  In  many  Andean 
churches  it  has  therefore  been  restored,  as  a  result  of  the 
ritual  revival  of  the  19th  century,  it  being  claimed  that  its  use 
is  obligatory  under  the  "  ornaments  rubric  "  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (see  Vestkents). 

In  the  Eastern  churches  the  only  vestment  that  has  any  true 
analogy  with  the  dalmatic  or  liturgical  upper  tunic  is  the 
saktos,  the  tunic  worn  by  deacons  and  subdeacons  over  their 
everyday  clothes  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Western  alb  (q.v.). 
The  sakkos,  which,  as  a  liturgical  vestment,  first  appears  in  the 
1 2th  century  as  peculiar  to  patriarchs,  is  now  a  scapular-like 
robe  very  simitar  to  the  modern  dalmatic  (see  fig.  5).  Its  origin 
is  almost  certainly  the  richly  embroidered  dalmatic  that  formed 
part  of  the  consular  insignia,  which  under  the  name  of  sakkos 
became  a  robe  of  state  special  to  the  emperors.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  this  vestment  can  only  have  been  assumed  with  the  emperor's 
permission;  and  Braun  suggests  (p.  305)  that  its  use  was  granted 
to  the  patriarchs,  after  the  completion  of  the  schism  of  East  and 
West,  in  order  "  in  some  sort  to  give  them  the  character,  in 
outward  appearance  as  well,  of  popes  of  the  East."  Its  use  is 
confined  to  the  Greek  rite.    In  the  Greek  and  Greek-Melchite 
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FiG.i. — Deacon  in 
almatic,  apparelled 
amice  and  alb. 
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Fi«.  2.— TUNIC  OF  LINHN.  WOVEN   WITH   BANDS  OF   PURPLE  WOOL   EMBROIDERED  WITH    WHITE  FLAX. 
From  the  (ombs  at  Akhmim.     Egypto-Roman ;  ist  to 4th  century.     (In  the  Victoria  and  Aibtri  Museum.) 


FiG.  3.— BACK  OF  A  D.ALM.\T[C  OF  STAMPED  GREEN  WOOLLEN  VELVET:  THE  ORPHREVS  AND  APPARELS 
ARE  OF  EMBROIDERED  SILK  VELVET. 

The  two  lit;urcs  on  the  cross-band  or  apparel  represent  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  St.  Augustine.  The  shields  of  arms  arc  for  the 
dukes  of  Jillirh  and  Berg,  counta  of  Ravensheiir,  and  for  the  electors  of  Bavaria.  Said  to  have  come  from  the  church  of  St,  Scvcrin, 
Cologne.     German  (Cologne);  second  half  of  15th  century.     (In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ) 

VILjTli. 


DALMATIC 


Fig.  5— greek  SAKKOS,  OF  RF.D  SATIN  EM- 
BROIDERED    WITH     SILVER.GILT    AND  Fig.  6.— DALMATIC  OF  POPE  PIUS  V. 
SILVER  THREAD  WITH  SILK.                                              a^  early  example  of  the  modem  Roman  type.     Roman ;   ■ 

It  has  the  names  and  arms  of  two  archbishops,     i"-"-  "  i     .  r-     ......       .         t,  .-  i    .  . 

century.     (In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mustum.] 
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diuTches  it  Es  confined  to  the  patriarchs  aad  metropolitans; 
in  the  Russian,  Ruthenian  and  Bulgarian  churches  It  Is  worn  by 
all  bishops.  Unlike  the  practice  of  the  Latin  churdi,  it  is  not 
worn  under,  but  has  replaced  the  pbetonion  (chasuble). 

A  silk  dalmatic  forms  one  (the  undermost)  of  the  En^ish 
coronation  lobes.  Its  use  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed, 
not  from  the  robes  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  but  from  the 
church,  and  to  symbolize  with  the  other  robes  the  quasi- 
sacerdotal  character  of  the  kingship  (see  Coronation).  The 
magnificent  so-called  dalmatic  of  Charlemagne,  preserved  at 
Rome  (see  EuBSOiDEay),  is  really  a  Greek  sakkos. 

See  Joseph  Braun,  S.J.,  DU  lilitrgische  Geviandung  (Freiburg  im 
Breisgau,  1907),  pp.  347-305.  For  further  reference*  and  illuBtrations 
see  the  article  Vestmbkis,  (W.  A.  P.) 

DALKBLLIIfQTOH,  a  village  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  15  m.  S.E. 
of  Ayr  by  a  branch  line,  of  which  it  is  the  terminus,  of  the 
Glasgow  &  South-Westem  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1448.  The 
district  is  rich  in  minerals — coal,  ironstone,  sandstone  and 
limestone.  Though  the  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  the  Roman 
road  running  near  it,  few  remains  of  any  interest  exist.  It  was, 
however,  a  centre  of  activity  in  the  Covenanting  times. 

DALOU,  JULES  (1838-1902),  French  sculptor,  was  the  pupil 
of  Carpeaux  and  Duret,  and  combined  the  vivacity  and  richness 
of  the  one  with  the  academic  purity  and  scholarship  of  the  other. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  virtuosos  of  the  French  school, 
admirable  alike  in  taste,  execution  and  arrangement.  He  first 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1867,  but  when  in  1871  the  troubles  of 
the  Commune  broke  out  in  Paris,  he  took  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  rapidly  made  a  name  through  his  appointment  at 
South  Kensington.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
improvement  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
British  school  of  sculpture,  and  at  the  same  time  executed  a 
remarkable  series  of  terra-cotta  statuettes  and  groups,  such  as 
"  A  French  Peasant  Woman  "  (of  which  a  bronze  version  under 
the  title  of  "  Maternity  "  is  erected  outside  the  Ro}^  Exchange), 
the  group  of  two  Boulogne  women  called  "  The  Reader  "  and 
"A  Woman  of  Boulogne  telling  her  Beads."  He  returned  to 
France  in  1879  and  produced  a  number  of  masterpieces.  His 
great  relief  of  "  Mirabeau  replying  to  M-  de  Dteux-Biizi," 
exhibited  In  1883  and  now  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the  highly 
decorative  panel,  "  Triumph  of  the  Republic,"  were  followed  in 
1885  by  "  The  Procession  of  Silenus."  For  the  city  of  Paris 
he  executed  his  most  elaborate  and  splendid  acliievement,  the 
vast  monument,  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Republic,"  erected,  after 
twenty  years'  work,  in  the  Place  de  la  Nation,  showing  a  sym- 
bolical figure  of  the  Republic,  aloft  on  her  car,  drawn  by  hons 
led  by  Liberty,  attended  by  Labour  and  Justice,  and  followed  by 
Peace.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  taste  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period, 
ornate,  but  exquisite  in  every  detail.  Within  a  few  days  there 
was  also  inaugurated  his  great  "Monument  to  Alphand"  (1899), 
which  almost  equalled  in  the  success  achieved  the  monument  to 
Delacroix  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  Dalou,  who  gained  the 
Grand  Prix  of  the  Internarional  exhibition  of  1889,  and  was  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  Salon  (SocUU  Nalionale  des  Beai4x-Arls),  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  sculpture  section.  In  portraiture,  whether 
statues  or  busts,  his  work  is  not  less  remarkable. 

DALRADIAN,  in  geology,  a  series  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
typically  developed  in  the  high  ground  which  lies  E.  and  S. 
of  the  Great  Glen  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  old  Celtic  region  of 
Dalradia,  and  in  1891  Sir  A.  Geiltieproposed  the  name  I>alradian 
as  a  convenient  provisional  designation  for  the  complicated  set 
of  rocks  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite  position  in 
the  stratigraphical  sequence  (Q.J.G.S.  47,  p.  75).  In  Sir  A. 
Geikle's  words,  "  they  consist  in  large  proportion  of  altered 
sedimentary  strata,  now  found  in  the  form  of  mica-schist, 
graphite-schist,  andalusite-schist,  phyllite,  schistose  grit,  grey- 
wacke  and  conglomerate,  quartzite,  limestone  and  other 
rocks,  together  with  epidiorites,  chlorite-schists,  hornblende 
schists  and  other  allied  varieties,  which  probably  mark  sills, 
lava-sheets  or  beds  of  tuff,  intercalated  among  the  sediments. 
The  total  thickness  of  this  assemblage  of  rocks  must  be  many 
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thousand  feet."  The  Dalradlen  series  mdudes  the  "  Eaatem  or 
Younger  schists  "  of  eastern  Sutherland,  Ross-shire  and  Inver- 
ness-shire— the  Moine  gneiss,  &c. — as  weU  as  the  metamorphosed 
sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks  of  the  central,  eastern  and 
soutb-westem  Highlands.  The  series  has  been  traced  into  the 
north-western  coundes  of  Ireland.  The  whole  of  the  Dalradian 
complex  has  suffered  intense  crushing  and  thrusting. 


Barrow,  foe.  cii.,  J90I,  57,  and  the  AnH^ial  Rejiort!  and  S 

of  Proeress  of  Ike  Ge^opad  Survey  of  the  United  Kingiom  from  1893 
onwards. 

DALRIADA,  the  name  of  two  ancient  Gaelic  kingdoms,  one 
in  Ireland  and  the  other  in  Scotland.  The  name  means  the 
home  of  the  descendants  of  Riada.  Irish  Ddriada  was  the 
district  which  now  forms  the  northern  part  of  county  Antrim, 
and  from  which  about  a.d.  500  some  emigrants  crossed  over  to 
Scotland,  and  founded  in  Argyllshire  the  Scottish  kingdom  of 
Dalriada.  For  a  time  Scottish  Dalriada  appears  to  have  been 
dependent  upon  Irish  Dalriada,  but  about  575  King  Aidan 
secured  its  independence.  One  of  Aidan's  successors,  Kenneth, 
became  king  of  the  Ficts  about  843,  and  gradually  the  name 
Dalriada  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  fell  into  disuse. 

See  W.  F.  Skene,  CeitU  ScoOand  (Edinburgh,  1876-1880). 

DAUIT  (Gaelic,  "  the  field  of  the  king  "),  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  town  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Garnock, 
23!  m.  S.W,  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Glasgow  &  South-Westem 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5316.  The  public  buildings  include  the 
library  and  reading-room,  the  assembly  rooms,  Davidshill 
hospital.  Temperance  hall  and  night  asylum.  There  is  a  public 
park.  The  industries  consist  of  woollen  factories,  woisted 
spinning,  box-,  cabinet-,  coke-  and  brick-making,  machine- 
knitting,  currying  and  the  maniifacture  of  aerated  waters. 
Coal  and  iron  are  found,  but  mining  is  not  extensively  pursued. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  iron  works  of  Blair  and  Glengamock, 
and  a  curious  stalacrite  cave,  known  as  Elf  House,  30  ft.  high 
and  about  200  ft.  long,  offering  some  resemblance  to  a  pointed 
aisle.  Rye  Water  flows  into  the  Garaock  close  to  the  town. 
Captain  Thomas  Crawford  of  Jordanhill  (T530-1603),  the  captor 
of  Dumbarton  Castle,  spent  the  closing  years  of  hb  life  at  Dairy, 
where  a  considerable  estate  had  been  granted  to  him. 

DALTON,  JOHN  (1766-1844),  Enghsh  chemist  and  physicist, 
was  born  about  the  6th  of  September  1766  at  Eaglesfield,  near 
Cockermouth  in  Cumberland.  His  father,  Joseph  Dalton,  was 
a  weaver  in  poor  circumstances,  who,  with  his  wife  (Deborah 
Greenup),  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends;  they  had  three 
children — Jonathan,  John  and  Mary.  John  received  his  early 
education  from  his  father  and  from  John  Fletcher,  teacher  of 
the  Quakers'  school  at  Eaglesfield,  on  whose  retirement  in  1778 
he  himself  started  teaching.  This  youthful  venture  was  not 
successful,  the  amount  he  received  in  fees  being  only  about 
five  shillings  a  week,  and  after  two  years  he  took  to  farm  work. 
But  he  had  received  some  instruction  in  mathemarics  from 
a  distant  relative,  Elihu  Robinson,  and  in  1781  he  left  hia  native 
village  to  become  assistant  to  his  cousin  George  Bewley  who 
kept  a  school  at  Kendai.  There  he  passed  the  next  twelve  years, 
becoming  in  1785,  through  the  retirement  of  his  cousin,  joint 
manager  of  the  school  with  his  elder  brother  Jonathan,  About 
1790  he  seems  to  have  thought  of  taking  up  law  or  medicine, 
but  his  projects  met  with  no  encouragement  from  his  relatives  and 
he  remained  at  Kendal  till,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  he  moved  to 
Manchester,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mainly  through 
John  Gough  (1757-1825),  a  blind  philosopher  to  whose  aid  he 
owed  much  of  his  scientific  knowledge,  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  the  New  College  in 
Moseley  Street  (in  1889  transferred  to  Manchester  College, 
Oxford),  and  that  position  he  retained  until  the  removal  of  the 
college  to  York  in  1799,  when  he  became  a  "  public  and  private 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  chemistry." 

During  his  residence  In  Kendal,  Dalton  had  contributed  solu- 
tions of  problems  and  questions  on  various  subjects  to  the 
CenUemert's  and  Ladies'  Diaries,  and  in  1787  he  began  to  keep 
a  meteorological  diary  in  which  during  the  succeeding  fifty-seven 
vn.  2Sa- 
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years  he  entered  more  than  200,000  observations.  His  first 
separate  publication  was  lieleorohgical  Observations  and  Essays 
(1793),  which  contained  the  germs  of  several  of  bis  later  dh- 
coveries;  but  in  spite  of  the  originality  of  its  matter,  the  book 
met  with  only  a  limited  sale.  Another  work  by  him,  Elements 
of  English  Grammar,  was  published  in  1801.  In  1794  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  and  a  few  weeks  after  election  he  conununicated  his 
first  paper  on  "Extraordinary  facts  relating  to  the  vision  of 
colours,"  in  which  he  gave  the  earliest  account  of  the  optical 
peculiarity  known  as  Daltonism  or  colour-blindness,  and  summed 
141  its  characteristics  as  observed  in  himself  and  others.  Besides 
the  blue  and  purple  of  the  spectrum  he  was  able  to  recognize 
only  one  colour,  yellow,  or,  as  he  says  in  his  paper,  "  that  part 
of  the  image  which  others  call  red  appears  to  me  httle  more 
than  a  shade  or  defect  of  light;  after  that  the  orange,  yellow 
and  green  seem  one  colour  which  descends  pretty  uniformly 
from  an  intense  to  a  rare  yellow,  making  what  I  should  call 
different  shades  of  yellow."  This  paper  was  followed  by  many 
others  on  diverse  topics— on  rain  and  dew  and  the  origin  of 
springs,  on  heat,  the  colour  of  the  sky,  steam,  the  auxiliary 
verbs  and  participles  of  the  English  language  and  the  reflection 
and  refraction  of  light.  In  1800  he  became  a  secretary  of  the 
society,  and  in  the  following  year  he  presented  the  important 
paper  or  series  of  papers,  entitled  "  Experimental  Essays  on  the 
constitution  of  mined  gases;  on  the  force  of  steam  or  vapour 
of  water  and  other  liquids  in  different  temperatures,  both  in 
Torricellian  vacuum  and  in  air;  on  evaporation;  and  on  the 
expansion  of  gases  by  heat."  The  serond  of  these  essays  opens 
with  the  striking  remark,  "  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  enter- 
tained respecting  the  reducibility  of  all  elastic  fluids  of  whatever 
kind,  into  liquids;  and  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  effecting 
it  in  low  temperatures  and  by  strong  pressures  exerted  upon 
the  unmixed  gases ";  further,  after  describing  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  different  points 
between  33°  and  213°  F.,  he  concludes,  from  observations  on 
the  vapoiv  of  six  different  liquids,  "  that  the  variation  of  the 
force  of  vapour  from  aU  liquids  b  the  same  for  the  same  variation 
of  temperature,  reckoning  from  vapour  of  any  given  force." 
In  the  fourth  essay  he  remarks,  "  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why 
we  may  not  conclude  that  all  elastic  fluids  under  the  same 
pressure  expand  equally  by  heat  and  that  for  any  given  expansion 
of  mercury,  the  corresponding  expansion  of  air  is  proportionally 
something  less,  the  higher  the  temperature.  ...  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  general  laws  respecting  the  absolute  quantity 
and  the  nature  of  heat  are  more  likely  to  be  derived  from  elastic 
fluids  than  from  other  substances."  He  thus  enunciated  the 
law  of  the  expansion  of  gases,  stated  some  months  later  by 
Gay-Lussac.  In  the  two  or  three  years  following  the  reading 
of  these  essays,  he  published  several  papers  on  similar  topics, 
that  on  the  "  Absorption  of  gases  by  water  and  other  liquids  " 
(1803),  containing  his  "  Law  of  partial  pressures." 

But  the  most  important  of  all  Didton's  investigations  are 
those  concerned  with  the  Atomic  Theory  in  chemistry,  with 
which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  theory  was  suggested  to  him  either  by  researches  on 
olefiant  gas  and  carburetted  hydrogen  or  by  analysis  of  "  pro- 
toxide and  deutoxide  of  azote,"  both  views  resting  on  the 
authority  of  Dr  Thomas  Thomson  (1773-1852),  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Glasgow  university.  But  from  a  study  of  Dalton's 
own  MS.  laboratory  notebooks,  discovered  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Manchester  society,  Roscoe  and  Harden  {A  New  View  of  the 
Origin  of  Dalian's  Atomic  Theory,  1896)  conclude  that  so  far 
from  Dalton  being  led  to  the  idea  that  chemical  combination 
consists  in  the  approximation  of  atoms  of  definite  and  character- 
istic weight  by  his  search  for  an  explanation  of  the  law  of  com- 
bination in  multiple  proportions,  the  idea  of  atomic  structure 
arose  in  his  mind  as  a  purely  physical  conception,  forced  upon 
him  by  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  atmosphere  and 
other  gases.  The  first  published  indications  of  thb  idea  are  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  his  paper  on  the  "  Absorption  of  gases  " 
already  mentioned,  which  was  read  on  the  21st  of  October  1803 


though  not  published  till  1805.  Here  he  says:  "  Why  does  not 
water  admit  its  bulk  of  every  kind  of  gas  alike?  This  question 
I  have  duly  considered,  and  though  I  am  not  able  to  satisfy 
myself  completely  1  am  nearly  persuaded  that  the  circumstance 
depends  on  the  weight  and  number  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
the  several  gases."  He  proceeds  to  give  what  has  been  quoted 
as  his  first  table  of  atomic  weights,  but  on  p.  248  of  his  laboratory 
notebooks  for  r3o2-i8o4,  under  the  date  6th  of  September  1803, 
there  is  an  earlier  one  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  relative  weights 
of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  a  number  of  substances,  derived  from 
analysis  of  water,  ammonia,  carbon-dioxide,  &c.  by  chemists  of 
the  time.  It  appears,  then,  that,  confronted  with  the  "  problem 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  diameter  of  the  particles  of  which, 
he  was  convinced,  all  gases  were  made  up,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  results  of  chemical  analysis.  Assisted  by  the  assumption 
that  combination  always  takes  place  in  the  simplest  possible 
way,  he  thus  arrived  at  the  idea  that  chemical  combination  takes 
place  between  particles  of  different  weights,  and  thb  it  was 
which  differentiated  his  theory  from  the  hbtoric  speculations 
of  the  Greeks.  The  extension  of  thb  idea  to  substances  in  general 
necessarily  led  him  to  the  law  of  combination  in  multiple 
proportions,  and  the  comparison  with  experiment  brilliantly 
confirmed  the  truth  of  hb  deduction "  [A  Nev>  View,  &c., 
PP-  SO,  51)-  Itmaybenoted  thatinapaperon  the  "  Prc^wrtion 
of  the  gases  or  elastic  fluids  constituting  the  atmosphere,"  read 
by  him  in  November  1802,  the  law  of  multiple  proportions 
appears  to  be  anticipated  in  the  words—"  The  elements  (rf 
oxygen  may  combine  with  a  certain  portion  of  nitrous  gas  or 
with  twice  that  portion,  but  with  no  intermediate  quantity," 
but  there  b  reason  to  suspect  that  thb  sentence  was  added 
some  time  after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  which  was  not  published 
till  1805. 

Dalton  communicated  his  atomic  theory  to  Dr  Thomson,  who 
by  consent  included  an  outline  of  it  in  the  third  edition  of  his 
System  of  Chemishy  (1807),  and  Dalton  gave  a  further  account  of 
it  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  voltune  of  hb  New  System  of  Chemical 
Philosophy  (1808).  The  second  part  of  this  volume  appeared 
in  r8io,  but  the  first  part  of  the  second  volume  was  not  issued 
till  1827,  though  the  printing  of  it  began  in  1817.  Thb  delay 
b  not  explained  by  any  excess  of  care  in  preparation,  for  much 
of  tbematterwasoutof  date  and  the  appendix  giving  the  author's 
latest  views  b  the  only  portion  of  special  interest.  The  second 
part  of  vol.  ii.  never  appeared. 

Altogether  Dalton  contributed  ri6  memoirs  to  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  from  1817  till  hb 
death  he  was  the  president.  Of  these  the  earlier  are  the  most 
important.  In  one  of  them,  read  in  1814,  he  explains  the 
principles  of  volumetric  analysis,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the 
earliest  workers.  In  1840  a  paper  on  the  phosphates  and 
arsenates,  which  was  dearly  unworthy  of  him,  was  refused  by 
the  Royal  Society,  and  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  published  it 
himself.  He  took  the  same  course  soon  afterwards  with  four 
other  papers,  two  of  which—"  On  the  quantity  of  acids,  bases 
and  salts  in  different  varieties  of  salts  "  and  "  (hi  a  new  and  easy 
method  of  analysing  sugar,"  contain  hb  dbcovery,  regarded 
by  him  as  second  in  importance  only  to  the  atomic  theory,  tiiat 
certain  anhydrous  salts  when  dbsolved  in  water  cause  no  increase 
in  its  volume,  hb  inference  being  that  the  "  salt  enters  into  the 
pores  of  the  water." 

As  an  investigator,  Dalton  was  content  with  rough  and  in- 
accurate instruments,  though  better  ones  were  readily  attainable. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  described  him  as  a  "  very  coarse  experi- 
menter," who  "almost  always  found  the  results  he  required, 
trusting  to  his  head  rather  than  his  hands."  In  the  preface  to 
the  second  part  of  vol.  i.  of  his  New  System  he  says  he  had  so 
often  been  mbled  by  taking  for  granted  the  results  of  others 
that  he  "  determined  to  write  as  little  as  possible  but  what  I  can 
attest  by  my  own  experience,"  but  thb  independence  he  carried 
so  far  that  it  sometimes  resembled  lack  of  receptivity.  Thus 
he  dbtrusted,  and  probably  never  fully  accepted,  Gay-Lussac's 
conclusions  as  to  the  combining  volumes  of  gases;  he  held 
peculiar  and  quite  unfounded  views  about  dUoiine,  even  after 
Digitizoc  by  V^tOOQIC 
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its  elementary  cbftracter  had  been  settled  by  Davy;  he  persisted 
in  using  the  atomic  wei^ts  he  himself  had  adopted,  even  when 
they  had  been  superseded  by  the  more  accurate  detenninations 
of  other  chemists;  and  he  always  objected  to  the  chemical 
notation  devised  by  J.  J.  Berzelius,  although  by  common  consent 
it  was  much  simpler  and  more  convenient  than  his  cumbersome 
system  of  circular  symbols.  His  library,  be  was  once  heard  to 
declare,  he  could  carry  on  his  back,  yet  he  had  not  read  half  the 
books  it  contained. 

Before  he  had  propounded  the  atomic  theory  he  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  scientific  reputation.  In  1804  he  was 
chosen  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  where  he  delivered  another  couree 
in  1809-1810.  But  he  was  deficient,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
qualities  that  make  an  attractive  lecturer,  being  harsh  and 
indistinct  in  voice,  ineffective  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject, 
and  "  singularly  wanting  in  the  language  and  power  of  illustra- 
tion." In  j8io  he  was  asked  by  Davy  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society,  but  declined, 
possibly  for  pecuniary  reasons;  but  in  iSaa  he  was  proposed 
without  his  kiiowledKe,  and  on  election  paid  the  usual  fee.  Six 
years  previously  he  had  been  made  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1830  he  was  elected  as 
one  of  its  eight  foreign  associates  in  place  of  Davy.  In  183  j  Lord 
Grey's  government  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £150,  raised  in 
1836  to  £300.  Never  married,  though  there  is  evidence  that  he 
delighted  in  the  society  of  women  of  education  and  refinement, 
he  lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  his  friend 
the  Rev.  W.  Johns  (1771-1845),  in  George  Street,  Manchester, 
where  his  daily  round  of  laboratory  work  and  tuition  was  broken 
only  by  annual  excursions  to  the  Lake  district  and  occasional 
vi^ts  to  London,  "  a  surprising  place  and  well  worth  one's  while 
to  see  once,  but  the  most  disagreeable  place  on  earth  for  one  of  a 
contemplative  turn  to  reside  in  constantly."  In  1822  he  paid  a 
short  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  met  many  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  science  then  living  in  the  French  capital,  and  he  attended 
several  of  the  earUer  meetings  of  the  British  Association  at  York, 
Oxford,  Dublin  and  Bristol.  Into  society  he  rarely  went,  and 
his  only  amusement  was  a  game  of  bowls  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
He  dinl  in  Manchester  in  1844  of  paralysis.  The  first  attack  he 
suffered  in  1837,  and  a  second  in  1838  left  him  much  enfeebled, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  though  be  remained  able  to  make 
experiments.  In  May  1844  be  had  another  stroke;  on  the  a6th 
of  July  he  recorded  with  trembling  hand  his  last  meteorological 
observation,  and  on  the  27th  he  fell  from  his  bed  and  was  found 
lifeless  by  his  attendant.  A  bust  of  him,  by  Chantrey,  was 
publicly  subscribed  for  in  1833  and  placed  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
the  Manchester  Royal  Institution. 

See  Henry,  Life  of  Dalton,  Cavendish  Society  (1854):  Angus 
Smith,  Memoir  of  John  Dalton  and  History  of  ue  Alomie  Tktory 

{1856),  which  on  pp.  253-?*^-  ~— —  '■"'  "*  Ti-'— '-  —.i-i;™*: 

and  Roscoe  and  Harden,  A 
Theory  (1896) ;  also  Atom. 

DALTON.  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Whitfield  county, 
Georgia,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state,  100  m.  N.N.W.  of 
Atlanta.  Pop.  (1890)3046;  (1900)4315  C9S7negrocs);  (1910)  5324. 
Dalton  La  served  by  the  Southern,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St  Louis,  and  the  Western  &  AtlanU  (operated  by  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St  Louis)  railways.  The  city  is  in  a  rich  agricul- 
tural region;  ships  cotton,  grain,  fruit  and  ore;  and  has  various 
manufactures,  including  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  flour  and 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dalton 
Female  College.  Dalton  was  founded  by  Duff  Green  and  others 
in  1848,  and  was  incorporated  in  1874.  Hither  General  Braxton 
Bragg  retreated  after  his  defeat  at  Chattanooga  in  the  last  week 
of  November  !863.  Three  weeks  afterwards  Bragg,  in  command 
of  the  army  in  northern  Georgia  in  winter  quarters  here,  was 
replaced  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who,  with  his  force  of 
54,400,  adopted  defensive  tactics  to  meet  Sherman's  invasion  of 
Georgia,  with  his  99,000  or  100,000  men  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  (60,000)  under  General  G.  H.  Thomas,  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  (25,000)  under  General  J.  B.  M'Pherson,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio  (14,000)  under  General  J.  M.  Schofield.     The 


Federal  forces  stretched  for  20  m.  in  a  position  south  of  Ringgold 
and  between  Ringgold  and  Dalton.  Johnston's  line  of  defences 
included  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  a  wall  of  rock  tijrough  which  the 
railway  passes  about  5  m.  north-west  of  the  city,  Mill  Creek  (rm. 
north-north-west  of  Dalton),  which  he  dammed  so  that  it  could 
not  be  forded,  and  earthworks  north  and  east  of  the  city.  On 
the  7tfa  of  May  General  M'Pherson  started  for  Resaca,  18  m. 
south  of  Dalton,  to  occupy  the  railway  there  in  Johnston's  rear, 
but  he  did  not  attack  Resaca,  thinking  it  too  strongly  protected; 
Thomas,  with  Schofield  on  his  left,  on  the  7th  forced  the  Con- 
federates through  Buzzard's  Roost  Gap  (the  pass  at  Mill  Creek) 
north-west  of  Dalton;  at  Dug  Gap,  4  m.  south-west  of  Dalton, 
on  the  8th  a  fierce  Federal  assault  under  Brigadier-General  John 
W,  Geary  failed  to  dislodge  the  Confederates  from  a  quite  im- 
pregnable position.  On  the  nth  the  main  body  of  Sherman's 
army  followed  M'Pherson  toward  Resaca,  and  Johnston,  having 
evacuated  Dalton  on  the  night  of  the  1 2th,  was  thus  forced,  after 
five  days'  manoeuvring  and  skirmishing,  to  march  to  Resaca  and 
to  meet  Sherman  there. 

See  J.  D.  Cox,  The  Atlanta  Cambaien  (New  York,  1S83) ;  Johnson 
and  Buel,  Batllei  and  Leaders  of  tke  Cijiil  War  (4  vols.,  New  York, 
18S7);  and  Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  series  i,  vols. 
33.  38,  39.  45.  49;  series  ii.,  vol.  8. 

DALTON-IN-FURNGSS,  a  market  town  in  the  North  Lonsdale 
parliamentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4  m.  N.£.  by  N. 
of  Barrow-in-Fumess  by  the  Fumess  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  13,020.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  in  the  main  a 
modem  reconstruction,  but  retains  ancient  fragments  and  a  font 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  Fumess  Abbey.  This  fine  ruin  lies 
3  m.  south  of  Dalton  (see  Fcrness).  St  Mary's  churchyard 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  painter  George  Romney,  a  native  of 
the  town.  Of  Dalton  Castle  there  remains  a  square  tower, 
showing  decorated  windows.  Here  was  held  the  manorial  court 
of  Fumess  Abbey.  There  are  numerous  iron-ore  mines  in  the 
parish,  and  ironworks  at  Askam-in-Fumess,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  district. 

DALT,  AUQUSTIH  (1838-1899),  American  theatrical  manager 
and  playwright,  was  bom  in  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  on  the 
3oth  of  July  1838.  He  was  dramatic  critic  for  several  New  York 
papers  from  1859,  and  he  adapted  or  wrote  a  number  of  plays. 
Under  the  Gaslight  (i86j)  being  his  first  success.  In  1869  he  was 
the  manager  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  and  in  1879  he  built 
and  opened  Daly's  theatre  in  New  York,  and,  in  1S93,  Daly's 
theatre  in  London.  At  the  former  he  gathered  a  companv  of 
players,  headed  by  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  which  made  for  it  a  nigh 
reputation,  and  for  them  he  adapted  plays  from  foreign  sources, 
and  revived  Shakespearean  comedies  in  a  manner  before  un- 
known in  America.  He  took  his  entire  company  on  tour,  visiting 
England,  Germany  and  France,  and  some  of  the  best  actors  on 
the  American  stage  have  owed  their  training  and  first  successes 
to  him.  Among  these  were  Clara  Morris,  Sara  Jewctt,  John 
Drew,  Fanny  Davenport,  Maude  Adams,  Mrs  Gilbert  and  many 
others.  Daly  was  a  great  book-lover,  and  his  valuable  library 
was  dispiersed  by  auction  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Paris  on  the  7th  of  June  1899.  Besides  plays,  original  nnd 
adapted,  he  wrote  Woffinglon:  a  Tribute  lo  the  Actress  and  ike 
Woman  (1888). 

DALTELL  (or  Dau^eix  or  Dalzell),  THOMAS  (d.  1683), 
British  soldier,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dalyel!  of  Binns,  Lin- 
lithgowshire, a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  Camwatb,  and 
of  Janet,  daughter  of  the  1st  Lord  Bruce  of  KiiUoss,  master  of 
the  rolls  in  England.  He  appears  to  have  accompanied  the 
Rochelle  expedition  in  1628,  and  afterwards,  becoming  colonel, 
served  under  Robert  Munro,  the  general  in  Ireland.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  capitulation  of  Carrickfergus  in  August 
1650,  but  was  given  a  free  pass,  and  having  been  banished  from 
Scotland  remained  in  Ireland.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester  (3rd  of  September  1651),  where  his  men  surrendered, 
and  he  himself  was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  In 
May  he  escaped  abroad,  and  in  1654  took  part  in  the  Highland 
rebellion  and  was  excepted  from  Cromwell's  act  of  grace,  a 
reward  of  £200  being  offered  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive,  "rhc 
lung's  cause  being  now  for  the  time  hopeless,  Dalyell  entered  the 
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service  of  the  tsar  of  Russia,  and  distinguished  himself  as  gennal 
in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  and  Tatars.  He  returned  to  Charles 
iD  1665,  and  on  the  i9tb  of  July  1666  he  was  appointed  com- 
manda-in-chief  in  Scotland  to  subdue  the  Covenanters.  He 
defeated  them  at  Rullion  Green  and  exercised  his  powers  with 
great  cruelty,  his  name  becoming  a.  terror  to  the  pe&sants.  He 
obtained  several  of  the  forfeited  estates.  On  the  3rd  of  January 
1667  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  from  1678  till  his  death 
represented  Linlithgow  in  the  Scottish  parliament.  He  was 
incensed  by  the  choice  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  June  1679,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  original  appoint- 
ment by  Charles,  but  in  consequence  did  not  appear  at  Bothwell 
Bridge  till  afier  the  dose  of  the  engagement.  On  the  isth  of 
November  1681,  a  commission  was  issued  authorizing  him  to 
enrol  the  regiment  afterwards  known  as  the  Scots  Greys.  He 
was  continued  in  his  appointment  by  James  II.,  but  died  soon 
after  the  latter's  accession  in  August  1685.  He  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Ker  of  Cavers,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Thomas, 
created  a  baronet  in  1685,  whose  only  son  and  heir,  Thomas, 
died  unmarried.  The  baronetage  apparently  became  extinct, 
but  it  was  assumed  about  i-jit  by  James  Menteith,  a  son  of  the 
sister  of  the  last  baronet,  who  took  the  name  of  Dalycll;  his 
last  male  descendant,  Sir  Robert  DaJyell,  died  unmarried  in 
1&66. 

DAH.  (i)  (A  common  Teutonic  word,  cf.  Swed.  and  Ger. 
damm.aad  the  Gothic  verb /flwdommjow,  to  block  up),  a  barrier 
of  earth  or  masonry  erected  to  restrain,  divert  or  contain  a 
body  of  water,  particularly  in  order  to  form  a  reservoir.  (2) 
(Fr.  dame,  dame;  Lat.  domina,  feminine  of  dominus,  lord, 
master),  the  mother  of  an  animal,  now  chiefly  used  of  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  and  particularly  of  a  mare,  the  mother  of  a  foal. 

OAHAOES  (through  O.  Fr.  damage,  mod.  Fr.  dommage,  from 
Lat.  damnum,  loss),  the  compensation  which  a  person  who  has 
sufiered  a  legal  wrong  is  by  law  entitled  to  recover  from  the  person 
responsible  for  the  wrong.  Loss  caused  by  an  act  which  is  not 
a  legal  wroog  (damnum  sine  injuria)  is  not  recoverable,  e.g. 
where  a  father  loses  a  young  child  by  the  negligence  of  a  third 
party. 

The  principle  of  compensation  in  law  makes  its  first  appearance 
as  a  substitute  for  personal  retaliation.  In  primitive  law  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  wer-gild,  or  the  -woti^ 
of  the  Iliad,  appears  to  be  universal.  It  marks  out  with  great 
minuteness  the  measure  of  the  compensation  appropriate  to 
each  particular  case  of  personal  injury.  And  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  the  legal  compensation,  as  it  may  be  called,  and 
the  compensation  which  an  injiued  person,  seeking  his  own 
remedy,  would  he  likely  to  exact  for  himself.  In  such  a  system 
the  two  entirely  different  objects  of  personal  satisfaction  and 
criminal  punishment  are  not  clearly  separated,  and  in  fact, 
criminal  and  civil  remedies  were  administered  in  the  same 
proceeding. 

Under  modem  systems  of  law,  the  object  of  legal  compensation 
is  to  place  the  injured  person  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  situation 
in  which  he  would  have  been  but  for  the  injury;  and  the  con- 
trolling principle  is  that  compensation  should  be  determined  so 
far  as  possible  by  the  actual  amount  of  the  loss  sustained.  In 
England,  civil  proceedings  for  reparation  and  criminal  proceed- 
ings for  punishment  are  with  few  exceptions  carefully  kept 
separate.  In  Scotland,  pursuit  of  the  two  kinds  of  remedies  in 
the  same  proceeding  is  possible  but  very  rare;  but  in  France  and 
other  European  states  it  is  lawful  and  usual  in  the  case  of  those 
delicts  which  are  also  punishable  criminally. 

In  the  law  of  England  the  two  historical  systems  of  common 
Uw  and  equity  viewed  compensation  or  reparation  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  The  principle  of  the  common  law  was 
that  the  amount  of  every  injury  might  be  estimated  by  pecuniary 
valuation.  The  idea  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  old  tariffs 
of  uvre,  bot  and  vile,  in  which  the  valuations  were  elaborate. 
Until  1858  (Cairns'  Act)  courts  of  equity  had  no  direct  jurisdic- 
tion to  award  damages,  and  their  business  was  to  place  the 
injured  party  in  the  actual  position  to  which  be  was  entitled 
ifesliluiio  ad  intepum).     This  diSerence  comes  out  most  clearly 


in  cases  of  breach  of  contract.  The  common  law,  with  a  few 
partial  exceptions,  could  do  no  more  than  compel  the  defaulter 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  othn  party,  by  paying  him  an  ascer- 
tained sum  of  money  as  damages.  Equity,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  complete  satisfaction  was  not  in  all  cases  to  be  obtained  by 
mere  money  payment,  compelled  those  who  broke  certain  classes 
of  contracts  specifically  to  perform  them,  and  in  the  case  of  acts 
or  defaults  not  amounting  to  breach  of  contract,  on  satisfactory 
proof  that  a  wrong  was  contemplated,  would  interfere  to  prevent 
it  by  injunction;  while  at  common  law  no  action  could  be 
brought  until  the  injury  was  accomplished,  and  then  only 
pecuniary  damages  could  be  obtained.  Since  the  Judicature 
Acts  this  distinction  has  ceased  and  the  appropriate  remedy  may 
be  awarded  in  any  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

Under  the  common  law  damages  were  always  assessed  by  a 
jury.  Under  the  existing  procedure  in  England  they  may  be 
assessed  (i)  by  a  jury  under  the  directions  of  a  judge;  (2)  by  a 
judge  alone  or  sitting  with  assessors;  {3)  by  a  referee,  official  or 
special,  or  officer  of  the  courts  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
mercantile  or  other  assessors;  (4)  by  a  consensual  tribunal  such 
as  an  arbitrator  or  valuer  selected  by  the  parties.  Whatever  the 
mode  of  assessment,  it  b  subject  to  review  if  the  assessors  have 
clearly  mistaken  the  proper  measure  of  damage. 

In  the  ease  of  assessment  by  a  jury,  the  verdict  may  be  set 
aside  because  the  damages  are  clearly  excessive  or  palpably 
insufficient,  or  arrived  at  by  some  irregular  conduct,  e.g.  by 
setting  down  the  sum  which  each  juryman  would  give  and  divid- 
ing the  result  by  twelve.  The  appellate  court,  however,  cannot, 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties,  itself  fix  the  amount  of 
damages  in  a  case  which  has  been  submitted  to  a  jury  {Watt  v. 
Watt,  iQos,  Appeal  Cases  115). 

The  courts  have  gradually  evolved  certain  rules  or  principles 
for  the  proper  assessment  of  damages,  although  extreme  difficulty 
is  found  in  their  application  to  concrete  cases.  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  general  and  special  vj"'"* 
damages,  (t)  General  damage  is  that  implied  by  law  ^wmi 
as  necessarily  flowing  from  the  breach  of  right,  and 
requiring  no  proof.  (2)  Special  damage  is  that  tn /act  caused  by 
the  wrong.  Under  existing  practice  this  form  of  damage  cannot 
be  recovered  unless  it  has  been  specifically  claimed  and  proved, 
or  unless  the  best  available  particulars  or  details  have  been 
before  trial  communicated  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
claimed. 

Contracts. — "  The  law  imposes  or  implies  a  term  that  upon 
breach  of  contract  damages  must  be  paid."  The  general  tend- 
ency of  legal  decisions  in  cases  of  contract  is  (i.)  to  make  the 
amount  of  damages  which  may  be  awarded  a  matter  of  legal 
certainty,  (ii.)  to  leave  to  a  jury  or  like  tribunal  little  more  to  do 
than  find  the  facts,  (iii.)  and  to  revise  the  assessment  if  it  is 
clear  that  it  has  been  made  in  disregard  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  or  of  the  natural  and  direct  consequences  of  the  breach. 
The  measure  of  damage,  general  speaking,  is  the  sum  necessary 
to  place  the  aggrieved  party  in  the  same  position  so  far  as  money 
wiU  do  it  as  if  the  contract  had  been  performed.  If  the  breach 
b  proved,  but  the  person  complaining  has  suffered  no  real 
damage,  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  legal  right  recognized  by  an 
award  of  what  are  called  nominal  damages,  i.e.  a  sum  just  suffi- 
cient to  carry  a  judgment  in  hb  favour  on  the  infraction  of  his 
rights.  Noroin^  damages,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  are  not  the 
same  as  "  small  damages."  He  b,  however,  also  entitled  to 
prove  and  recover  the  special  or  particular  damage  lawfully 
attributable  to  the  breach.  Where  the  contract  is  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  of  money  or  liquidated  amount,  the  measure  of 
damages  for  non-payment  is  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  and 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  stipulated  in  the  contract  or  recog- 
nized by  law. 

The  law  is  the  same  in  Scotland  and  in  France  (Civil  Code,  art. 
1 1 53).  In  some  contracts  the  parties  themselves  fix  the  sum 
to  be  paid  as  damages  if  the  contract  b  not  fulfilled.  These 
damages  are  described  as  tiquidoied,  in  Scots  law  stipulated  or 
estimated.  It  would  be  supposed  that  the  sum  thus  fixed  would 
be  the  proper  damages  to  be  awarded.    And  under  the  French 
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Civil  Codie  (arts.  1153,  1153,  17B0)  the  stipulation  of  the  parties 

as  to  the  damages  to  be  paid  for  breach  of  a  stipulation  other 

tlia,n  for  paying  a  sum  of  money  is  binding  on  the  courts.     But 

in  Kngtand,  Scotland  and  the  United  States,  courts  disregard  the 

vrards  used,  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  in 

order  to  see  whether  the  sum  fixed  is  to  be  treated  as  ascertained 

damage  or  as  a  penalty  to  be  held  in  terrorem  over  the  defaulter, 

and  in  the  latter  case,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation,  will 

require  proof  of  the  acttial  loss.    In  Kemble  v.  Farren  {i&ig,  6 

Bingham,  141),  a  contract  between  a  manager  and  an  actor 

provided  that  for  a  breach  of  any  of  the  stipulations  therein,  the 

sum  of  £1000  should  be  payable  by  the  defaulter,    not  as  a 

penalty,  but  as  liquidated  and  ascertained  damages.    Vet,  the 

court,  observing  that  under  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  the 

sum  of  £1000,  if  it  were  taken  to  be  Uquidated  damages,  might 

become  payable  for  mere  non-payment  of  a  trifling  sum,  held 

that  it  was  not  fixed  as  damages,  but  as  a  penalty  only.    The 

«:a3e  in  which  an  agreed  sum  is  most  usually  treated  as  a  penalty 

is  a  bond  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  containing  a  condition  that  it  shall 

be  void  if  certain  acts  are  done  or  a  certain  smaller  sum  paid. 

Another  case  is  where  a  single  lump  sum  is  fixed  as  the  liquidated 

amount  of  damage  to  be  paid  for  doing  or  failing  to  do  a  number 

of  different  things  of  very  varying  degrees  of  importance  (Elpkin- 

stoMev.Monklaitd  Iron  Co.,  1887,  11  A.C.  333),     But  the  courts 

have  accepted  as  creating  a  contractual  measure  of  damage  a 

stipulation  to  finish  sewerage  works  by  a  given  day  {Law  v. 

Redditch  Local   Board,   1893,   i  Q.B.   137);   or  to  complete 

torpedo  boats  within  a  limited  time  for  a  foreign  government 

{Clydebank  Engineering  Co.  v.    Ytqttitrda,  1905,  A.C.  6).     In 

this  last  case  the  law  lords  indicated  that  the  provision  of  an 

agreed  sum  was  peculiarly  appropriate  in  view  of  the  dif&culty  of 

showing  the  exact  damage  which  a  state  sustains  by  non-delivery 

of  a  warship.     Where  the  damage  is  not  liquidated  or  agreed 

it  is  assessed  to  upon  evidence  as  to  the  actual  toss  naturally  and 

directly  flowing  from  the  breach  of  contract. 

In  contracts  for  the  sale  of  goods  the  measure  of  damages  is 
fixed  by  statute.  Where  the  buyer  wrongfully  refuses  or  neglects 
to  accept  and  pay  for,  or  the  seller  wrongfully  neglects  or  refuses 
to  deliver  the  goods,  the  measure  is  the  estimated  loss  directly 
and  naturally  resulting  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  from 
the  buyer's  or  seller's  breach  of  contract.  Where  there  is  an 
available  market  for  the  goods  in  question,  the  measure  of 
damages  is  prima  facie  to  be  ascertained  by  the  difference  between 
the  contract  price  and  the  market  or  current  price  at  the  time 
or  times  when  the  goods  ought  to  have  been  accepted  or  delivered, 
or  if  no  such  time  was  fixed  for  acceptance  or  delivery,  then  at 
the  time  of  refuse  to  accept  or  deliver  (Sale  of  Goods  Act  1893, 
i6  SO,  St)- 

Where  there  is  no  market,  the  value  is  fixed  by  the  price  of  the 
nearest  available  substitute.  Where  the  sufierer,  at  the  request 
of  the  person  in  default,  postpones  purchase  or  sale,  any  in- 
creased loss  thereby  caused  falls  on  the  defaulter.  If  the  buyer, 
before  the  time  fixed  for  delivery,  has  resold  the  goods  to  a  sub- 
vendor,  he  cannot  claim  against  his  own  vendor  any  damages 
which  the  sub-vendor  may  recover  against  him  for  breach  of 
contract,  because  he  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  market  and 
purchased  other  goods.  But  this  b  subject  to  modification  in 
cases  falling  within  the  rule  in  Hadiey  v.  Baxendah  (1834.  9 
Exchequer,  341).  But  trouble  and  expense  incurred  by  the  seller 
of  finding  a  new  purchaser  or  other  goods  may  be  taken  account 
of  in  assessing  the  damages. 

Where  the  goods  delivered  are  not  as  contracted  the  buyer 
may  as  a  rule  sue  the  seller  for  a  breach  of  warranty,  or  set  it 
up  as  reduction  of  price.  Where  the  warranty  is  of  quality  the 
loss  is  prima  fade  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  goods 
delivered  when  delivered  and  the  value  which  they  would  have 
then  had  if  they  had  answered  to  the  warranty  (Sale  of  Goods 
Act  [893,  §  53).  Inan  American  case,  where  a  person  had  agreed 
with  a  boarding-house  keeper  for  a  year,  and  quitted  the  house 
within  the  time,  it  was  held  that  the  measure  of  damages  was  not 
the  price  stipulated  to  be  paid,  but  only  the  loss  caused  by  the 
breach  of  contract.     In  contracts  to  marry,  a  special  class  of 


considerations  is  recognized,  and  the  jury  in  assessing  damages 
will  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  The  social  position 
and  means  of  the  defendant  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  show 
what  the  plaindff  has  lost  by  the  breach  of  contract. 

On  a  breach  of  contract  to  replace  stock  lent,  the  measure  of 
damages  is  the  price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  delivered,  or  on  the  day  of  trial,  at  the  plaintiff's 
option. 

In  contracts  for  the  sale  of  realty,  the  measure  of  damage  for 
breach  by  the  vendor  is  the  amount  of  any  deposit  paid  by  the 
would-be  purchaser  and  of  the  expenses  thrown  away.  But  the 
purchaser  may,  in  a  proper  case,  obtain  specific  performance, 
and  if  he  has  been  cheated  may  obtain  damages  in  an  action  for 

Breaches  of  trust  are  in  a  sense  distinct  from  breaches  of 
contract,  as  they  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity 
and  not  of  the  common  law  courts.  The  rule  appUed  was  to 
require  a  defaulting  trustee  to  make  good  to  the  beneficiaries 
any  loss  flowing  from  a  breach  of  trust  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
set  oS  against  this  liability  any  gain  to  the  trust  fund  resulting 
from  a  different  breach  of  trust  or  from  good  management 
(Lewin  on  Trusts,  ed.  1904;  1146). 

In  estimating  the  proper  amount  to  be  assessed  as  damages 
for  a  breach  of  contract,  it  is  not  permissible  to  include  every 
loss  caused  by  the  act  or  default  upon  which  the  claim  for 
damages  is  based.  The  damage  to  be  awarded  must  be  that 
fairly  and  naturally  arising  from  the  breach  under  ordinary 
circumstances  or  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular 
contract,  or  in  other  words,  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract.  The  chief  authority  for  this  rule  is  the 
case  of  Hadiey  v.  Baxertdale  (1854,  9  £xch.  341),  which  has 
been  accepted  in  Scotland  and  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  British  empire,  and  often  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  French  civil  code  (art.  1150).  In  that  case 
damages  were  sought  for  the  loss  of  profits  caused  by  a  steam  mill 
being  kept  idle,  on  account  of  the  delay  of  the  defendants  in 
sending  a  new  shaft  which  they  had  contracted  to  make.  The 
court  held  the  damage  to  be  too  remote,  and  stated  the  proper 
rule  as  follows; — 

"  Where  two  parties  have  made  a  contract  which  one  of  them  has 
broken,  the  damages  which  the  other  party  ought  to  receive  in  respect 
of  such  breach  ofcontract  should  be  such  as  may  fairly  and  reason- 
ably be  considered  either  arising  naturally,  i.e.  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  things,  from  such  breach  of  contract  itself,  or  such  as  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  both 
parties  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract  as  the  probable  result  of 
the  breach  of  it.  Now  if  the  special  circumstances  under  which  the 
contract  was  actually  made  were  communicated  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
the  defendants,  and  thus  known  to  both  parties,  the  damages  result- 
ing from  such  contract  which  they  would  reasonably  contemplate 
would  be  the  amount  of  injury  which  would  ordinarily  flow  from  a 
breach  of  contract  under  these  special  circumstances  so  known  and 
communicated.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  special  circumstances 
were  wholly  unknown  to  the  party  breaking  the  contract,  he  at  the 
most  could  only  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the  amount  of 
injury  which  would  arise  generally,  and  in  the  great  multitude  of 
cases  not  affected  by  any  special  circumstances,  from  such  breach  of 


The  rule  is,  however,  only  a  general  guide,  and  does  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  inquiring  in  each  case  what  are  the 
natural  or  contemplated  damages.  In  an  action  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  theatre,  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  had 
written  a  libel  on  one  of  the  plaintiff's  singers,  whereby  she  was 

'  In  the  Indian  Contracts  Code  (Act  xii.  of  1873),  the  rule  Is  thus 
summarized ; — 

"  When  a  contract  haa  been  broken,  the  party  who  suffers  by 
such  breach  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  party  who  has  broken 
the  contract,  compensation  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  him 
thereby,  which  naturally  arose  in  the  usual  course  of  things  from 
such  breach,  or  which  the  parties  knew  when  they  made  the  contract 
to  be  likely  to  result  from  the  breach  of  it.  Such  compensation  is 
not  to  be  given  for  any  remote  or  indirect  loss  or  dam:^  sustained 
by  reason  of  the  breach.  ...  In  estimating  the  loss  or  damaze 
arising  from  a  breach  of  contract,  the  means  of  remedying  the 
'  mce  caused  by  the  non-performance  must  be  taken  mto 
(S  73). 
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deterred  from  appearing  on  the  stage,  ajtd  the  plaintiff  lost  his 
profits;  such  loss  was  held  to  be  too  remote  to  be  the  ground 
of  an  action  for  damages.  In  Smeed  v.  Foord  (i  Ellis  and  Ellis, 
6oi),  the  defendant  contracted  to  deliver  a  threshing-machine 
to  the  plaintiff,  a  farmer,  luiowing  that  it  was  needed  to  thresh 
the  wheat  in  the  field.  Damages  were  sought  foi  injury  done  to 
the  wheat  by  rain  in  consequence  of  the  machine  not  having 
been  delivered  in  time,  and  also  for  a  fall  in  the  market  before 
the  grain  could  be  got  ready.  It  was  held  that  the  first  claim 
was  good,  as  the  injury  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  that 
the  second  was  bad.  When,  through  the  negligence  of  a  railway 
company  in  delivering  bales  of  cotton,  the  plaintiffs,  having  no 
cotton  to  work  with,  were  obliged  to  keep  their  workmen  un- 
employed, it  was  held  that  the  wages  paid  and  the  profits  lost 
were  too  remote  for  damages.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
defendant  failed  to  keep  funds  on  hand  to  meet  the  drafts  of 
the  plaintiff,  so  that  a  draft  was  returned  dishonoured,  and  his 
business  in  consequence  was  for  a  time  suspended  and  injured, 
the  plaintiff  was  held  entitled  to  recover  damage  for  such  loss. 

The  rule  that  the  contract  furnishes  the  measure  of  the 
damages  does  not  prevail  in  the  case  of  unconscionable,  i.e. 
unreasonable,  absurd  or  impossible  contracts.  The  old  school- 
book  juggle  in  geometrical  progression  has  more  than  once 
been  before  the  courts  as  the  ground  of  an  action.  Thus,  when 
a  man  agreed  to  pay  for  a  horse  a  barley-corn  per  nail,  doubling 
it  every  nail, 'and  the  amount  calculated  as  31  nails  was  500 
quarters  of  barley,  the  judge  directed  the  jury  to  disregard  the 
contract,  and  give  as  damages  the  value  of  the  horse.  And  when 
a  defendant  had  agreed  for  ^£5  to  give  the  plaintiff  two  grains  of 
tye  on  Monday,  four  on  the  next  Monday,'  and  so  on  doubUng  it 
every  Monday,  it  was  contended  that  the  contract  was  impossible, 
as  all  the  rye  in  the  world  would  not  suffice  for  it;  but  one  of  the 
judges  said  that,  though  foohsh,  it  would  hold  in  law,  and  the 
defendant  ought  to  pay  something  for  his  folly.  And  when  a 
man  had  promised  £1000  to  the  plaintiff  if  he  should  find  his  owl, 
the  jury  were  directed  to  mitigate  the  damages. 

Interest  is  recoverable  as  damages  at  common  law  only  upon 
mercantile  securities,  such  as  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  or  where  a  promise  to  pay  interest  has  been  made  in  express 
terms  or  may  be  implied  from  the  usage  of  trade  or  other  circum- 
stances [Mayne,  Damages  (7th  ed.)  166).  Under  the  Civil 
Procedure  Act  1833,  the  jury  is  allowed  to  give  interest  by  way 
of  damages  on  debts  or  sums  payable  at  a  certain  time,  or  if  not 
so  payable,  from  the  date  of  demand  in  writing,  and  in  actions 
on  policies  of  insurance,  and  in  actions  of  tort  arising  out  of 
conversion  or  seizure  of  goods. 

In  the  United  States,  interest  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  equity  of  the  case.  In  both 
England  and  America  compound  interest,  or  interest  on  interest, 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  the  horror  that  formerly 
attached  to  usury.  Lord  Eldon  would  not  recognize  as  valid 
an  agreement  to  pay  compound  interest.  And  Chancellor  Kent 
held  that  compound  interest  could  not  be  taken  except  upon  a 
special  agreement  made  after  the  simple  interest  became  due. 

In  Scotland  compound  interest  is  not  allowed  by  way  of 
damages. 

Torts. — In  actions  arising  otherwise  than  from  breach  of 
contract  (i.e.  of  tort,  delict  or  quasi-delict),  the  principles  applied 
to  the  assessment  of  damage  in  cases  arising  ex  contractu  are 
generally  appUcable  {The  Notling  Hill,  1884,  9  P.  D.  105);  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  less  precision  in  assessment  is  attain- 
able. The  remoteness  of  the  damage  claimed  is  a  ground  for 
excluding  it  from  the  assessment.  In  some  actions  of  tort  the 
damages  can  be  calculated  with  exactness  just  as  in  cases  of 
contract,  e.g.  in  most  cases  of  interference  with  rights  of  property 
or  injury  to  property.  Thus,  for  wrongful  dispKissession  from  a 
plantation  (in  Samoa)  it  was  held  that  the  measure  of  damage 
was  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  when  wrongfully 

•  Quotibet  alio  die  Ivnae,  which  was  translated  by  some  every 
Monday,  and  by  others  every  other  Monday.  The  amount  in  the 
latter  case  would  have  been  125  quarters,  in  the  former  534,388,000 
quarters. 


seized,  less  the  cost  of  management,  and  that  the  wiUut  character 
of  the  seizure  did  not  justify  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  over  and 
above  the  loss  to  the  plaintiff  (McArtkttr  v.  CormooU,  1693, 
A.C.  7s).  Where  minerals  are  wrongfully  severed  and  carried 
away,  the  damage  is  assessed  by  calculating  the  value  of  the 
mineral  as  a  chattel  and  deducting  the  reasonable  expense  of 
getting  it.  But  where  the  mterference  with  property,  whether 
real  ot  personal,  is  attended  by  circumstances  of  aggravation 
such  as  crime  or  fraud  or  wanton  insult,  it  is  well  established 
that  additional  damages  may  be  awarded  which  in  effect  are 
penal  or  vindictive.  Zn  actions  for  injuries  to  the  person  or  to 
reputation,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  damages  a  matter  for 
exact  calculation,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  or  inexpedient 
by  the  courts  to  prevent  juries  from  awarding  amounts  which 
operate  as  a  punishment  of  the  delinquent  rather  than  as  a 
true  assessment  of  the  reparation  due  to  the  sufferer.  And 
while  a  bad  motive  (malice)  is  seldom  enough  to  give  a  cause 
of  action,  proof  of  its  existence  is  a  potent  inducement  to  a  jury 
to  swell  the  assessment  of  damages,  as  evidence  of  bad  character 
may  induce  them  to  reduce  the  damages  to  a  derisory  amount. 
In  the  case  of  injuries  to  the  person  caused  by  negligence,  the 
tribunal  considers,  as  part  of  the  general  damage,  the  actual  pain 
and  suffering,  including  nervous  shock  (but  not  wounded  feelings) 
and  the  permanent  or  temporary  character  of  the  injury,  and  as 
q>ecial  damage  the  loss  of  time  and  employment  during  recovery 
and  the  cost  of  cure.  It  is  difficult  by  any  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion to  value  pain  and  suffering;  nor  is  it  easy  to  value  the  effect 
of  a  permanent  injury;  and  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
and  Employers'  Liability  Act,  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
case  of  workmen  to  assess  by  reference  to  the  earnings  of  the 
injured  person. 

In  the  case  of  such  wrongs  as  assault,  arrest  or  prosecution, 
the  motives  of  the  defendant  naturaUy  affect  the  amount  of 
general  damage  awarded,  even  when  not  essential  elements  in 
the  case,  and  the  damages  are  "  at  large."  Any  other  rule  would 
enable  a  man  to  distribute  blows  as  he  can  utter  curses  at  a 
statutory  tariff  of  so  much  a  curse,  according  to  his  rank.  This 
position  was  strongly  asserted  in  the  cases  arising  out  of  the 
celebrated  "  General  Warrants  "  {1763)  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Camden,  who  is  reported  in  one  case  to  have  said,  "  damages 
are  designed  not  only  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  injured  person, 
but  as  a  punishment  to  the  guilty,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  detesta- 
tion in  which  the  wrongful  act  is  held  by  the  jury."  In  another 
case  he  mentioned  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue, 
the  attempt  to  exercise  arbitrary  power,  as  a  reason  why  the 
jury  might  give  exemplary  damages.  Another  judge,  in  another 
case,  said  "  I  remember  a  case  when  the  jury  gave  £500  damages 
for  knocking  a  man's  hat  off;  and  the  court  reifused  a  new 
trial."  And  he  urged  that  exemplary  damages  for  personal  insult 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  practice  of  duelling. 

The  right  to  give  exemplary  or  punitive  or  (as  they  are  some- 
times called)  vindictive  damages  is  fully  recognized  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  following 
cases,  (i)  Against  the  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  suit.  This 
right  is  the  same  as  that  recognized  at  common  law  in  the 
abolished  action  of  criminal  conversation,  but  the  damages 
awarded  may  by  the  court  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  children  of  the  marriage  or  the  maintenance 
of  the  offending  wife.  (2)  In  actions  of  trespass  to  land  where 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant  has  been  outrageous.  (3)  In 
actions  of  defamation  sptoken  or  written,  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  aggravation,  and  the  analogous  action  of  malicious 
prosecution.  (4)  In  the  anomalous  actions  of  seduction  and 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

In  actions  for  wrongs,  as  in  those  ex  contractu,  the  damages 
may  be  general  or  special.  In  a  few  cases  of  tort,  the  action  fails 
wholly  if  special  damage  is  not  proved,  e.g.  slander  by  imputing 
to  a  man  vicious,  unchaste  or  immoral  conduct,  slander  of  title 
to  land  or  goods  or  nuisance. 

In  theory,  English  law  does  not  recognize  "  moral  or  intel- 
lectual "  damage,  such  as  was  claimed  by  the  South  African 
RepubUc  after  the  Jameson  Raid.    The  law  of  Scotland  allows  . 
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a  solatium  for  wounded  feelinfB,  as  does  French  law  under  the 
name  of  dommage  atttral,  (promt  par  la  partie  Usle  dans  sa 
iiberli,  sa  sireU,  son  konneur,  sa  consideration,  ses  afections 
legitimes  ou  dans  lajouissance  de  son  palrimoine.  Under  this  head 
compensation  is  awarded  to  widow,  child  or  sister,  for  the  loss  of 
husband,  parent  or  brother,  in  addition  to  the  actual  pecuniary 
loss  (Dalloz,  Nomeau  Code  civU,  art.  1383).  Claims  of  damage 
for  negligence  are  defeated  by  proof  of  what  is  known  as  con- 
try)utory  negligence  {Jauie  commune).  In  other  claims  of  tort, 
as  already  stated,  the  conduct  of  the  claimant  may  materially 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  his  damages. 

In  cases  of  damages  to  ships  or  cargo  by  collision  at  sea,  the 
rule  of  the  old  court  of  admiralty  (derived  from  the  civil  law 
and  preserved  by  the  Judicature  Acts)  is  that  when  both  or  all 
vessels  are  to  blame,  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss  b  divided 
between  them.  The  rule  appears  not  to  aj^ly  to  cases  where 
death  or  personal  injury  results  from  the  colUsion  ("  Vera  Cruz," 
1884, 14  A.C.  sg.    "  Bemins,"  1888, 13  A.C.  i). 

CMii— The  costs  of  a  legal  proceeding  are  no  longer  treated  as 
damages  to  be  assessed  by  the  jury,  nor  do  they  depend  on  any 
act  of  the  jury.  The  right  to  receive  them  depends  on  the  court, 
and  they  are  taxed  or  assessed  by  its  officers  (see  Costs).  In  a 
few  cases  where  costs  cannot  be  given,  e.g.  on  compulsory 
acquisition  of  land  in  London,  the  assessing  tribunal  is  invited 
to  add  to  the  compensation  price  the  owner's  expense  in  the 
compensation  proceedings. 

lieatk. — In  English  law  a  right  to  recover  damages  for  a  tort 
as  a  general  rule  was  lost  on  the  death  of  the  suSerer  or  of  the 
delinquent.  The  cause  of  action  was  considered  not  to  survive. 
This  rule  differs  from  that  of  Scots  law  (under  which  the  claim 
for  damages  arises  at  the  moment  of  injury  and  is  not  affected 
by  the  death  of  either  party).  The  English  rule  has  been  criti- 
cized as  barbarous,  and  has  been  considerably  broken  in  upon  by 
legislation,  in  cases  of  taking  the  goods  of  another  (4  £dw.  III., 
c.  7,  1330),  and  injuries  to  real  or  personal  property  (3  &  4 
Will.  IV.,  c.  43,  1833),  but  continues  in  force  as  to  such  matters 
as  defamation,  malicious  prosecution  and  trespass  to  the  person. 
By  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act  1846  (commonly  called  Lord  Camp- 
bdl's  Act),  it  is  enacted  that  wherever  a  wrongful  act  would  have 
entitled  the  injured  person  to  recover  damages  (if  death  had  not 
ensued),  the  person  who  in  such  case  would  have  been  liable 
"  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for  damages  for  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  the  death  has  caused  to  certain  persons,  and  although  the 
death  shall  have  been  caused  under  such  circumstances  as  amount 
in  law  to  felony."  The  only  persons  by  whom  or  for  whose 
heneht  such  an  action  may  be  brought  are  the  husband,  wife, 
parent  and  child  (including  grandchild  and  stepchild,  but  not 
illegitimate  child)  of  the  deceased.  The  right  of  action  and  the 
measure  of  damages  are  statutory  and  distinct  from  the  right 
which  the  deceased  had  till  he  died.  It  was  held  in  Osborne  v. 
Giliea,  1873,  L.R.  8  Ex.  88,  and  has  since  been  approved  {Clark 
V.  London  General  Omnibus  Co.,  1906,  a  K.B.  648),  that  no 
person  can  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  another  wrongfully 
killed  by  the  act  of  a  third  person,  unless  he  claims  through  or 
represents  the  person  killed,  and  unless  that  person  in  case  of  an 
injury  short  of  death  would  have  had  a  g04xi  claim  to  recover 
.damages. 

In  Scotland  the  law  of  compensation  for  breach  of  contract  is 
Bubstantially  the  same  as  in  England.  In  cases  of  delict  or  quasi- 
delict,  the  measure  of  repararion  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  advantage  which  the  sufferer  would,  but  for  the  wrong, 
have  enjoyed  and  has  lost  as  a  natural  and  proximate  result  of  the 
wrong,  coupled  with  a  solatium  for  wounded  feelings.  The  claim 
for  reparation  vests  as  a  debt  when  it  arises  and  survives  to  the 
representatives  of  the  sufferer,  and  against  the  representatives  of  the 
delinquent.  In  other  words,  the  maxim  actio  personoiis  moritur  cum 
persona  does  not  apply  in  Scots  law;  and  even  in  cases  of  murder 
there  has  always  been  recognized  a  right  to  "  assythement." 

See  also  Mayne  on  Damages,  7th  ed.;  Sedgwick  on  Damage; 
Bell,  Principles  of  Law  of  ScoSand.  (W.  F.  C.) 

DAHAHHOR,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  38  m.  E.S.E.  of  Alex- 
andria by  rail,  capital  of  the  richly-culrivated  province  of  Behera. 
It  is  the  andent  TimeohOr,  "  town  of  Horns,"  which  in  Ptolemaic 


times  was  capital  of  a  nome  and  lay  ou  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Its  name  and  other  circumstances  imply  that  Horua 
(  =  ApoUo)  was  worshipped  there  in  the  same  form  as  at  Edfu 
(Brugsch,  LHcHonnaire  gSogrophique,  p.  531),  but  its  Greek  rtame, 
Hermopolis  Parva,  should  indicate  Tbotb  as  the  local  god. 
This  apparent  contradiction  is  perhaps  due  to  some  early  mis- 
understanding that  held  its  ground  after  the  Greeks  knew  Egypt 
better,  A  much  frequented  fair  is  held  at  Damanhtlr  tluree- 
times  a  year,  and  there  are  several  cotton  manufacGories. 
Population  (1907)  38,753. 

DAMARALAND,  a  region  of  south-western  Africa,  bounded 
W.  by  the  Atlantic,  £.  by  the  Kalahari,  X.  by  Ovampoland, 
and  S.  by  Great  Namaqualand.  It  forms  the  central  portion 
of  German  South-West  Africa.  Damaraland  is  altemativdy 
known  as  Hereroland,  both  names  being  derived  from  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  region.  The  so-called  Damara  consist  of  two 
probably  distinct  peoples.  They  are  known  reajiectively  as 
"  the  HiU  Damara  "  and  "  the  Cattle  Damara,"  i.e.  those  who 
breed  cattle  in  the  plains.  The  Hill  Damara  arc  Negroes  with 
much  Hottentot  blood,  and  have  adopted  the  Hottentot  tongue, 
while  the  Cattle  Damara  are  of  distinct  Bantu-Negro  descent 
and  speak  a  Bantu  language.  The  term  Damara  ("  Two  Dama 
Women  ")  is  of  Hottentot  origin,  and  is  not  used  by  the  people, 
who  call  themselves  Ova-herero,  "  the  Merry  People  "  (see 
Hottentots  and  Hersro). 

DAHASCENINO,  or  Dauaskeenikg,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  the  production  of  damask  steel,  but  properiy  the  art  of  in- 
crusting  wire  of  gold  (and  sometimes  of  silver  or  copper)  on  the 
surface  of  iron,  steel  or  bronze.  The  sui&ce  upon  which  the 
pattern  is  to  be  traced  is  finely  undercut  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
and  the  gold  thread  by  hammering  is  forced  into  and  securely 
held  by  the  minute  furrows  of  the  cut  surface.  This  system  of 
ornamentation  is  peculiarly  Oriental,  having  been  much  practised 
by  the  early  goldsmiths  of  Damascus,  and  it  is  still  eminently 
characteristic  of  Persian  metal  work. 

DAHASCIUS,  the  last  of  the  Neoplatonists,  was  bom  in 
Damascus  about  a.d.  480.  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  spent  twelve  years  partly  as  a  pupil  of  Theon, 
a  rhetorician,  and  partly  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric.  He  then 
turned  to  philosophy  aod  science,  and  studied  under  Hermeias 
and  his  sons,  Ammonius  and  Heliodorus.  Later  on  in  life  he 
migrated  to  Athens  and  continued  his  studies  under  Mariuua, 
the  mathematician,  Zenodotus,  and  Isidore,  the  dialectician. 
He  became  a  close  friend  of  Isidore,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
school  in  Athens,  and  wrote  his  biography,  part  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bibliolheca  of  Photius  (see  appendix  to  the 
Didot  edition  of  Diogenes  I^aertius).  In  539  Jusdnian  dosed  the 
school,  and  Damasdus  with  six  of  his  colleagues  sought  an 
asylum,  probably  in  533,  at  the  court  of  Chosroes  I.,  king  of 
Persia.  They  found  the  conditions  intolerable,  and  in  533,  in  a 
treaty  between  Justinian  and  Chosroes,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  return.  It  is  believed  that  Damasdus 
settled  in  Alexandria  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the  writing 
of  his  works.     The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

His  chief  treatise  is  entitled  Dijkullies  and  Stdnticns  of  First 
Principles  ('Airoplai  Kol  x^wai  irtpt  tw  vpintaii  ipxav).  It 
examines  into  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  and  the  human 
soul.  This  examination  is,  in  two  respects,  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  certain  other  Neoplatonist  writers.  It  is  conspicuously 
free  from  that  Oriental  mysticism  which  stultifies  so  much  of  the 
later  pagan  philosophy  of  Europe,  Secondly,  it  contains  no 
polemic  against  Christianity,  to  the  doctrines  of  which,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  allusion.  Hence  the  charge  of  impiety  which  Photius 
brings  against  him.  His  main  result  is  that  God  is  infinite,  and 
as  such,  incomprehensible;  that  his  attributes  of  goodness, 
knowledge  and  power  are  credited  to  him  only  by  inference 
from  their  effects;  that  this  inference  is  logically  valid  and 
suffident  for  human  thought.  He  insists  throughout  on  the 
imity  and  the  indivisibility  of  God,  whereas  Plotinus  and 
Porphyry  had  admitted  not  only  a  Trinity,  but  even  an  Ennead 
(nine-fold  personality). 

Interesting  as  Damasdus  is  in  himself,heia  stiUjQoreinte 
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as  the  last  in  the  long  succesaon  of  Greek  philoaophen.  (See 
Neoplatonism.) 

Bibliography.— The  'Aweplai  was  partly  edited  by  J.  Kopp 
(1836).  and  in  full  by  C.  E.  Ruelle  (Paris,  1889}.  French  trans,  by 
Chaignet  (189S).  See  T.  WhitCaker,  The  Neo-plaiimisls  (Cambridge, 
itwD;  E.  Zeller,  History  of  Creek  Philosopky;  C.  E.  Ruelle,  Le 
Fkilosophe  Damascius  (1861);  Ch.  LevBque, '*  Damaseius"  {Journal 
des  savanli,  February  1891).  See  also  works  quoted  under  Nbo- 
FLAT0KI9U  and  Albxandrian  School. 

DAMASCUS,  the  chief  town  of  Syria,  and  the  capital  of  a 
government  province  of  the  same  name,  57  m.  from  Beirut, 
situated  in  33°  30'  N.,  and  36°  18'  E. 

History. — The  origin  of  the  dty  is  unknown,  and  the  popular 
belief  that  it  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  still  inhabited  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ideogram 
by  which  it  is  indicated  in  Babylonian  monuments  literally  means 
"  fortress  of  the  Amorites  ";  could  this  be  proved  it  would  be 
valuable  testimony  to  its  antiquity  if  not  its  origin.  The  dty  is 
mentioned  in  the  document  that  describes  the  battle  of  the  four 
kings  against  five,  inserted  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (ch.  liv.); 
Abram  (Abraham)  is  reported  to  have  pursued  the  routed  kings 
to  Hobah  north  of  Damascus  (v.  15).  The  nameof  the  steward 
of  Abram's  establishment  is  given  in  Genesis  xv.  3,  as  Dammtsek 
Elieser,  which  is  explained  in  the  Aramaic  and  Syriac  versions  as 
'  Eliezer  of  Damascus."  This  reading  is  adopted  by  the  author- 
ized version,  but  the  Hebrew,  as  it  stands,  will  not  support  it. 
There  is  probably  here  some  textual  corrupdon. 

In  the  period  of  the  Egyptian  suzerainty  over  Palestine  in  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  Damascus  (whose  name  frequently  appears  in 
the  Tell  el-Amama  tablets)  wascapitai  of  the  small  province  of 
Ubi.  The  name  of  the  city  in  the  Tell  elAmama  correspondence 
is  Dimashka.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period  the  overrunning 
of  Palestine  and  Syria  by  the  Khabiri  and  Suti,  the  forerunners 
of  the  Aramaean  immigration,  changed  the  conditions,  language 
and  government  of  the  country.  One  of  the  first  indications  of 
this  change  that  has  been  traced  is  the  appearance  of  the  Ara- 
maean Darmesek  for  Damascus  in  an  inscription  of  Rameses  III. 

The  growth  of  an  independent  kingdom  with  Damascus  as 
centre  must  date  from  very  early  in  the  Aramaean  occupation. 
It  had  reached  such  strength  that  though  Tiglath-Pileser  I, 
reduced  the  whole  of  northern  Syria,  and  by  the  fame  of  his 
victories  induced  the  king  of  Egypt  to  send  him  presents,  yet  he 
did  not  venture  to  attack  Kade^  and  Damascus,  so  that  this 
kingdom  acted  as  a  "  buffer  "  between  the  king  of  Assyria  and 
the  rising  kingdom  of  Saul. 

David,  however,  after  his  accession  made  an  expedition 
against  Damascus  as  a  reprisal  for  the  assistance  the  city  had 
given  his  enemy  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah.  The  expedition  was 
successful;  David  smote  of  the  Syrians  a2,ooo  men,  and  took 
and  garrisoned  the  city;  "  and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to 
David,  and  brought  gifts  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6;  1  Chron.  xviii.  5). 
This  statement,  it  should  be  noticed,  has  been  questioned  by 
some  modern  historical  and  textual  critics,  who  believe  that 
"Syria"  (Hebrew  Aram)  is  here  a  corruption  for  "  Edom." 
There  is  no  other  evidence — save  the  corrupt  passage,  2  Sam.  xxiv. 
6,  where  "  Tahtim-hodshi  "  is  explained  as  meaning  "  the  land 
of  the  Hittites  to  Kadesh  " — that  David's  kingdom  was  so  far 
extended  northward.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Israelite  possession  of  Syria  did  not  last  long.  A  subordinate 
of  Hadadezer  named  Rezon  (Ra$un)  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  Damascus  and  in  founding  there  a  royal  dynasty. 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  xi.  23,  24)  this  Rezon 
seems  to  have  been  a  constant  enemy  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

It  is  inferred  from  I  Kings  XV.  19  that  Abijah,sonof  Rehoboam, 
king  of  Judah,  made  a  league  with  Tab-Rimmon  of  Damascus  to 
assist  him  in  his  wars  against  Israel,  and  that  afterwards  Tab- 
Rimmon's  son  Ben-Hadad  came  to  terms  with  the  second  suc- 
cessor of  Jeroboam,  Baasha.  Asa,  son  of  Abijah,  followed  his 
father's  policy,  and  bought  the  aid  of  Syria,  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  destroy  the  border  fort  that  Baasha  had  erected 
(i  Kings  XV,  33). 

Hostilities  between  Israel  and  Syria  lasted  to  the  days  of  Ahab. 
From  Omri  the  king  of  Syria  took  dties  and  the  right  to  establish 


a  quarter  for  his  merchants  in  Samaria  (i  Kings  xx.  34).  Hit 
son  Ben-Hadad  made  an  unsucceasftd  attack  on  Israel  at  Apbek, 
and  was  allowed  by  Ahab  to  depart  on  a  reversal  of  these  terms 
{loc.  cit.).  This  was  the  cause  of  a  prophetic  denunciation  (i 
Kings  XX.  4a).  According  to  the  Assyrian  records  Ahab  fought 
as  Ben-Hadad's  ally  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  against  Shalmaneser 
in  854.  This  seems  to  indicate  an  intermediate  defeat  and 
vassalage  of  Ahab,  of  which  no  direct  record  remains;  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  attempt  to  throw  off  this  vassalage  in  853, 
the  year  after  the  battle  of  Karkar,  that  Ahab  met  his  death  in 
battle  with  the  Syrians  (i  Kings  xxii.  34-40).  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  Naaman,  the  Syrian  general,  came  and  was  cleansed  by 
the  prophet  Elisha  of  leprosy  (2  Kings  v.). 

In  843  Hazael  assassinated  Ben-Hadad  and  made  himself 
king  of  Damascus.  The  states  which  Ben-Hadad  had  brought 
together  into  a  coahtion  against  the  advancing  power  of  Assyria 
all  revolted;  and  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  advantage 
of  this  in  841  and  attacked  Syria.  He  wasted  the  country,  but 
could  not  take  the  capital.  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  paid  tribute  to 
Assyria,  for  which  Hazael  afterwards  revenged  himself,  during 
the  time  when  Shalmaneser  was  distracted  by  his  Atmeniaa 
wars,  by  attacking  the  borders  of  Israel  (2  Kings  x.  3a). 

Adad-nirari  IV.  invaded  Syria  and  besieged  Damascus  in  806. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  and  similar  succeeding  events,  Jehoash, 
king  of  Israel,  recovered  the  cities  that  his  father  had  lost  to 
Hazael. 

In  734  Ahaz  became  king  of  Judah,  and  Rezon  (Ra^n,  Rean), 
the  king  of  Damascus  at  the  time,  came  up  against  him;  at  the 
same  time  the  Edomites  and  the  Philistines  revolted.  Ahaz 
appealed  to  Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  him  gifts, 
and  besought  his  protection.  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded  Syria,  and 
in  73a  succeeded  in  reducing  Damascus  (see  also  Babylonia 
AND  AssYKiA,  Chronology,  §  5,  and  Jews,  §§  10  sqq.). 

Except  for  the  abortive  rising  under  Sargon  in  720,  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  Damascus  for  a  long  period.  In  333  b.c,  after 
the  battle  of  Issus,  it  was  delivered  over  by  treachery  to  Par- 
menio,  the  general  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  harpm  and 
treasures  of  Darius  bad  here  been  lodged.  It  had  a  chequered 
history  during  the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  being 
occasionally  in  Egyptian  hands.  In  iia  B.C.  the  empire  of  Syria 
was  divided  by  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus; 
the  dty  of  Damascus  fell  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  Hyrcanus 
took  advantage  of  the  disputes  of  these  rulers  to  advance  his 
own  kingdom.  Demetrius  Eucaerus,  successor  of  Cyzicenus, 
invaded  Palestine  in  88  b.c,  and  defeated  Alexander  Jannaeus 
at  Shechem.  On  his  dethronement  and  captivity  by  the  Par- 
tliians,  Antiochus  Dionysus,  his  brother,  succeeded  him,  but  was 
slain  in  battle  by  H^ritha  (Aretas)  the  Arab— the  first  instance  of 
Arab  interference  with  Damascene  pohtics.  H^tha  yiehied  to 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  in  his  turn  was  driven  out  by 
Q.  CaedUus  Metellus  (son  of  Sdpio  Nasica),  the  Roman  general. 
In  63  Syria  was  made  a  Roman  province. 

In  the  New  Testament  Damascus  appears  only  in  connexion 
with  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St  Paul  (Acts  ix,,  xxii.,  xxvi.), 
his  escape  from  Aretas  the  governor  by  being  lowered  in  a  basket 
over  the  wall  (Acts  ii.  25;  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33),  and  his  return 
thitherafterhis  retirement  in  Arabia  (Gal.  1. 17). 

In  150,  under  Trajan,  Damascus  became  a  Roman  provincial 

On  the  establishment  of  Christianity  Damascus  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  who  ranked  next  to  the  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
The  great  temple  of  Damascus  was  turned  by  Arcadius  into 
a  Christian  church. 

In  63s  Damascus  was  captured  for  Islam  by  KhSlid  ibn  Walid, 
the  great  general  of  the  new  religion,  bdng  die  first  city  to  yield 
after  the  batUe  of  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromax).  After  the  murder 
of  Ali,  the  fourth  caliph,  his  successor  Moawiya  transferred  the 
seat  of  the  Caliphate  (g.v.)  from  Mecca  to  Damascus  and  thus 
commenced  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Omayyads,  whose  rule 
extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  India.  Thb  dynasty  lasted  about 
ninety  years;  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Abbasids,  who 
removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Mesopotamia;   and  Damascus 
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passed  through  a  period  of  unrest  in  which  it  was  captured  and 
ravaged  by  Egyptians,  Carnmthians  and  Seljuts  in  turn.  The 
crusaders  attacked  Damascus  in  1126,  but  never  succeeded  in 
keeping  a  firm  hold  of  it,  even  during  their  brief  domination  of  the 
countiy.  It  was  the  headquarters  of  Saladin  in  the  wars  with 
the  Franks.  Of  its  later  history  we  need  only  mention  the 
Mongolian  capture  in  1360;  its  Egyptian  recapture  by  the 
Mameluke  Kotuz;  the  ferocious  raid  of  Timur  (Tamerlane)  in 
1399;  and  the  conquest  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim,  whereby 
it  b«ame  a  city  ot  the  Ottoman  empire  (1516).  In  its  more 
recent  history  the  only  incidents  that  need  be  mentioned  are 
its  capture  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  general,  in  1831, 
when  the  city  was  first  opened  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers;  its  revolt  against  Ibrahim's  tyranny  in  1834,  which 
he  crushed  with  the  aid  of  the  Druses;  the  return  of  the  city 
to  Turkish  domination,  when  the  Egyptians  were  driven  out 
of  Syria  in  1840  by  the  allied  powers;  and  the  massacre  of  July 
i860,  when  the  Moslem  population  rose  against  the  Christians, 
burnt  their  quarter,  and  slaughtered  about  3000  adult  males. 

Modem  City. — Damascus  is  a  city  with  a  population  estimated 
at  from  154,000  (35,000  Christians  and  Jews)  102*5,000(55,000 
Christians  and  Jews),  situated  near  the  northern  edge  of  a  plain 
called  the  Ghutah,  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon,  2250  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  river  Barada  (the  Abanak  of  3  Kings  v.  12)  rises 
in  the  Anti-Lebanon,  runs  for  about  10  m.  in  a  narrow  channel, 
and  then  spreads  itself  fan-wise  over  the  plain.  About  18  m. 
east  of  the  city  it  loses  itself  in  the  marshlands  known  as  the 
Meadow  Lakes.  A  second  river,  the  'Awaj  (possibly  the  Pharpar 
of  3  Kings),  pursues  a  similar  course.  The  plain  is  thus  excep- 
tionally well  irrigated,  and  its  consequent  fertility  b  proverbial 
over  the  East.  Damascus  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the 
Barada,  about  2  m.  from  the  exit  of  the  river  from  the  gorge. 
On  the  right  bank  is  all  the  older  part  of  the  city,  and  a  long 
suburb  called  El-Meid&n  extending  about  a  mile  sJong  the  Hajj 
Road.  On  the  left  bank  are  the  suburbs  El  'AmSra  and  El- 
Salihia.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  carried  by  channels  and 
conduits  to  all  the  houses  of  the  city.  The  orchards,  gardens, 
vineyards  and  fields  of  Damascus  are  said  to  extend  over  a 
circuit  of  at  least  60  m.  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  one  hundred 
and  forty  villages,  occupied  in  all  by  about  50,000  persons  (1000 
Chrbtians,  2000  Druses). 

The  rough  mud  walb  in  the  private  houses  give  poor  promis 
of  splendour  within.  The  entrance  b  usually  by  a  low  door,  and 
through  a  narrow  winding  passage  which  leads  to  the  outer 
court,  where  the  master  has  bis  reception  room.  From  thb 
another  winding  passage  leads  to  the  harem,  which  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  house.  The  plan  of  all  is  the  same— an  open  court, 
with  a  tesselated  pavement,  and  one  or  two  marble  fountains 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  climbing  plant; 
give  freshness  and  fragrance.  All  the  apartments  open  into  the 
court;  and  on  the  south  side  b  an  open  alcove,  with  a  marble 
floor,  and  raised  dais  round  three  sides,  covered  with  cushions; 
the  front  wall  is  supported  by  an  omameoted  Saracenic  arch. 
The  decoration  of  some  of  the  rooms  b  gorgeous,  the  walls  being 
covered  in  part  with  mosaics  and  in  part  with  carved  work, 
while  the  ceilings  are  rich  in  arabesque  ornaments,  elaborately 
gilt.  A  few  of  the  modem  Jewish  houses  have  been  embellished 
at  an  enormous  cost,  but  they  are  wanting  in  taste. 

Antiquities. — Considering  the  great  age  of  Damascus,  its 
comparative  poverty  in  antiquities  b  remarkable.  The  walls 
of  the  city  seem  to  be  Seleucid  in  origin;  some  of  the  Roman 
gateways  being  still  in  good  order.  The  Derh  el-Mistakim,  or 
"  Straight  Street,"  still  runs  through  the  city  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  gate.  At  the  north-west  comer  b  a  large  castle 
built  in  A.D.  i2ig,  by  El-Malik  el-Ashraf,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
palace.  It  is  quadrangular,  surrounded  by  a  moat  filled  by  Che 
Barada.  The  outer  walls  are  in  good  preservation,-  but  the 
Interior  b  ruined. 

The  church  of  St  John  the  Baptbt  constructed  by  Arcadius 
on  the  site  of  the  temple  was  turned  by  Caliph  Walid  I.  (705-717) 
to  a  mosque  which  was  the  most  important  building  of  Damascus, 
[t  was  a  structure  43 1  ft.  by  1 3  5  ft .  interior  dimensions,  extending 


along  the  south  side  of  a  quadrangle  163  yds-by  108  yds.  Except 
the  famous  inscription  over  the  door — "  Thy  kingdom,  O  Christ, 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout 
all  generations  " — every  trace  of  Christianity  was  efiaced  from 
the  church  at  its  conversion.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
r4th  of  October  1893,  and  though  it  waa  subsequently  rebuilt, 
much  that  was  of  archaeological  and  hutoricai  interest  perished. 
It  b  estimated  that  there  are  over  two  hundred  mosques  m 
Damascus. 

Products, Mattufactttres,  Sfc. — Damascus  occupies  an  important 
commercial  jmsition,  being  the  market  for  the  whole  of  the  desert; 
it  also  b  of  great  importance  religiously,  as  being  the  starting- 
point  for  the  Hajj  pilgrimage  from  Syria  to  Mecca,  which  leaves 
on  the  I  sth  of  the  lunar  month  of  Shawwal  each  year.  Thb  of 
course  brings  much  trade  to  the  city.  Its  chief  manufactures  are 
silk  work,  cloths  and  cloaks,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  &c., 
brass  and  copper  work,  furniture  and  ornamental  woodwork. 
The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  among  the  most  famous  of  their 
kind.  It  b  connected  with  Beirut  and  Mezerib  by  railway,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  past  century  the  great  undertaking  of  running 
a  line  to  Mecca  was  commenced.  In  the  surrounding gardensand 
fields  ¥?alnuts,  apricots,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  &c.  are  grown. 
Its  commercial  importance  b  referred  to  by  Ezekiel  (ixvii.  18), 
who  mentions  its  trade  in  wines  and  wool.  The  climate  b  good; 
in  winter  there  is  often  hard  frost  and  much  snow,  and  even  in 
summer,  with  a  day  temperature  of  100"  F.,  the  nights  are  always 
cool.  Fever,  dysentery  and  ophthalmia,  chiefly  due  to  exposure 
to  heavy  dews  and  cold  nights,  are  prevalent.  Though  still 
the  market  of  the  nomads,  the  surer  and  cheaper  sea  route  has 
almost  destroyed  the  transit  trade  to  which  it  once  owed  its 
wealth,  and  has  even  diminished  the  importance  of  the  annual 
pilgrim  caravan  to  Mecca.  The  Damascene,  however,  still 
retains  hb  skill  as  a  craftsman  and  tiller  of  the  soil.  The  chief 
imports  are  cloths,  prints,  muslins,  raw  silk,  sugar,  rice,  &c. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports  in  certain  specified  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1890. 

1894. 

1898. 

1905. 

Exports       .... 
Imports      .... 

£325.660 
525.710 

£400.830 
614.490 

£302,050 
675,080 

£386,000 
872400 

Most  of  the  Christians  belong  to  the  Orthodox  and  Roman 
Catholic  (United)  Greek  Churches;  and  there  are  also  communi- 
ties of  Melchites,  Jacobites, Maronite3,Nestorians,  Armenians  and 
Protestants,  lliere  are  Protestant  missions,  founded  1843,  and 
a  British  hospital. 

AUTHoaiTIES.— Lortet,  La  Syrte  iTaujovrd'hui,  p.  567  f.  (Paris, 
1884);  Von  Oppenheim,  Vom  ifilteimeer  mm  Fartischen  Golf,  i. 
49  f.  (Berlin,ie99);  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  At  Holy 
Land;  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  art.  "  DamascuE  " ;  Consular  Reports; 
Baedeker- Socin,  Handbook  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  For  the  Great 
Mosque  see  Dickie,  Pheni  SpEers,  and  Sir  C.  W.  Wilson  in  PalesUne 
Exploration  Fund  Qtiarterly  Statement,  Oct.  1897.     (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

DAMASK,  the  technical  term  applied  to  certain  distinct  types 
of  fabric.  The  term  owes  its  origin  to  the  ornamental  silk  fabrics 
of  Damascus,  fabrics  which  were  elaborately  woven  in  colours, 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  gold  and  other  metallic  threads. 
At  the  present  day  it  denotes  a  linen  texture  richly  figured  in 
the  weaving  with  flowers,  fruit,  forms  of  animal  life,  and  other 
types  of  ornament.  "  China,  no  doubt,"  says  Dr  Rock  (Cula/ogae 
of  Textile  Fabrics,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  "was  the  first 
country  to  ornament  its  silken  webs  with  a  pattern.  India, 
Persb,  and  Syria,  then  Byzantine  Greece  followed,  but  at  long 
intervals  between,  in  China's  footsteps.  Stuffs  so  figured  brought 
with  them  to  the  West  the  name  '  diaspron  '  or  diaper,  bestowed 
upon  them  at  Constantinople.  But  about  the  J2th  century  the 
city  of  Damascus,  even  then  long  celebrated  for  its  looms,  so 
far  outstripped  all  other  places  for  beauty  of  design,  that  her 
silken  textiles  were  in  demand  everywhere;  and  thus,  as  often 
happens,  traders  fastened  the  name  of  damascen  or  damask  upon 
every  silken  fabric  richly  wrought  and  curiously  designed,  no 
matter  whether  it  came  or  not  from  Damascus."  The  term  is 
perhaps  now  best  known  in  reference  to  damask  table-doths,  a 
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spedes  of  figured  cloth  usually  of  fi&z  or  tow  yanu,  but  sometimes 
made  partly  of  cotton.     The  finer  qualities  are  made  of  the  best 
linen  yam,  and,  although  the  latter  is  of  a  brownish  colour  during 
the  weaving  processes,  the  ultimate  fabric  is  pure  white.     The 
high  lights  in  these  cloths  are  obtained  by  long  Soats  of  warp 
and  weft,  and,  as  these  aie  set  at  right  angles,  they  reflect  the 
light  diSerently  according  to  the  angle  of  the  rays  of  light;  the 
effect  changes  also  with  the  position  of  the  observer.     Subdued 
e&ects  are  produced  by  shorter  floats  of  yam,  and  sometimes 
by  special  weaves.     Any  subject,  however  intricate,  can  be 
copied  by  this  method  of  weaving,  provided  that  ez[>ense  b  no 
object.     The  finest   results  are  obtained   when   the   so-called 
double  damask  weaves  are  used.     These  weaves  are  shown  under 
Die,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each  weave  gives  a  maximum  float 
of  seven  threads.     (In  some  special  cases  a  weave  is  used  which 
gives  a  float  of  nine.)     The  small  figure  here  shown  to  illustrate 
a  small  section  of  a  damask  design  is  composed  of  the  two  single 
damask  weaves;  these  give  a  maximum  float  of  four  threads  or 
picks.     No  shading  is  shown  in  the  design,  and  this  for  two 
reasons — (i)    the    single    damask    weaves    do  not    permit    of 
-elaborate  shading,  although  some  very  good  effects  are  obtain- 
able; (a)  the  available  space  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  show  the 
method  to  advantage.    The  different  single  damask  weaves  used 
in  the  shading  of  these 
cloths  appear,  however, 
at    the    bottom    of    the 
figure,     while      between 
these    and     the    design 
proper  there  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  thirty-first 
pick  interweaving  with  all 
the  forty-eight  threads. 

The   principal   British 
centres  for  fine  damasks 
are  Belfast  and  Dunferm- 
line,  while  the  medium 
qualities    are    made    in 
several  places  in  Ireland, 
in  a  few  places  in  England, 
and   in    the   counties  of 
Fife,    Forfar   and    Perth 
in       Scotland.      Cotton 
damasks,  which  are  made 
in    Paisley,   Glasgow,   and  several   places  in   Lancashire,   are 
used  for  toilet  covers,  table-cloths,  and  similar  purposes.    They 
are  often  ornamented  with  colours  and  sent  to  the  Indian  and 
West  Indian  markets.     Silk  damasks  for  curtains  and  upholstery 
decoration  are  made  in  the  silk-weaving  centres. 

DAMASK  STEEL,  or  Dauascus  Steel,  a  steel  with  a  peculiar 
watered  or  streaked  appearance,  as  seen  in  the  blades  of  fine 
swords  and  other  weapons  of  Oriental  manufacture.  One  way  of 
producing  this  appearance  is  to  twist  together  strips  of  iron  and 
steel  of  different  quality  and  then  weld  them  into  a  solid  mass. 
A  similar  but  inferior  result  may  be  obtained  by  etching  with 
acid  the  surface  of  a  metal,  parts  of  which  are  protected  by  some 
greasy  substance  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  watered  pattern 
desired.  The  art  of  producing  damask  steel  has  been  generally 
practised  in  Oriental  countries  from  a  remote  period,  the  most 
famous  blades  having  come  from  Isfahan,  Khorasan,  and 
Shiraz  in  Persia. 

DAHA8US,  the  name  of  two  popes. 

Dauasus  I.  was  pope  from  366  to  384.  At  the  time  of  the 
banishment  of  Pope  Liberius  (355),  the  deacon  Damasus,  like 
aU  the  Roman  clergy,  made  energetic  protest.  When,  however, 
the  emperor  Constantius  sent  to  Rome  an  anti-pope  in  the 
person  of  Felix  II.,  Damasus,  with  the  other  clergy,  rallied  to 
his  cause.  When  Liberius  returned  from  exile  and  Felix  was 
expelled  from  Rome,  Damasus  again  took  his  place  among  the 
adherents  of  Liberius.  On  the  death  of  Liberius  (366)  a  consider- 
able party  nominated  Damasus  successor;  but  the  irreconcil- 
ables  of  the  party  of  Liberius  refused  to  pardon  his  trimming, 
and  set  up  against  him  another  deacon,  Ursinus.     A  serious 


conflict  ensued  between  the  rival  factions,  which  quickly  led  to 
rioting  and  hand-to-hand  fighting.  In  one  of  these  encounters 
the  then  new  basilica,  called  the  Liberian  Basilica  (S.  Maria 
Maggiore),  was  partially  destroyed,  and  137  dead  bodies  were 
left  in  the  building.  On  several  occasions  the  secular  arm  bad  to 
intervene,  although  the  government  of  the  emperor  Valentinian 
was  averse  from  involving  itself  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  From 
theoutset  the  prefect  of  Rome  recogniied  the  claims  of  Damasus, 
and  exerted  himself  to  support  him.  Ursinus  and  the  leading 
men  of  his  faction  were  expelled  from  Rome,  and  afterwards 
from  central  Italy,  or  even  interned  in  Gaul.  They,  however, 
persisted  obstinately  in  their  opposition  to  Damasus,  combating 
him  at  first  by  riots,  and  then  by  calumnious  law-suits,  such  as 
that  instituted  by  one  Isaac,  a  converted  and  relapsed  Jew. 

To  the  official  support,  which  never  failed  him,  Damasus 
endeavoured  to  join  the  popular  sympathy.  From  before  his 
election  he  had  been  in  high  favour  with  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
and  espiecially  with  the  great  ladies.  At  that  period  the  urban 
masses,  but  recently  converted  to  Christianity,  sought  in  the 
worship  of  the  martyrs  a  sort  of  substitute  for  polytheism. 
Damasus  showed  great  zeal  in  discovering  the  tombs  of  martyrs, 
adorning  them  with  precious  marbles  and  monumental  inscrip- 
tions. The  inscriptions  he  composed  himself,  in  mediocre 
verse,  full  of  Virgilian  reminiscences.  Several  have  come  down 
to  us  on  the  original  marbles,  entire  or  in  fragments;  others  are 
known  from  old  copies.  In  the  interior  of  Rome  he  erected  or 
embellished  the  church  which  still  bears  his  name  (S.  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso),  near  which  his  father's  house  appears  to  have 
stood. 

The  West  was  recovering  gradually  from  the  troubles  caused 
by  the  Arian  crisis.  Damasus  took  part,  more  or  less  effectually, 
in  the  efforts  to  eliminate  from  Italy  and  Illyria  the  last  cham- 
pions of  the  council  of  Rimini.  In  spite  of  his  declaration  at 
the  council  convened  by  him  in  37a,  he  did  not  succeed  in 
evicting  Auxentius  from  Milan.  But  Auxentius  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  his  successor,  Ambrose,  undertook  to  bring 
these  hitherto  abortive  efforts  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  to 
complete  the  return  of  Illyria  to  the  confessions  of  Nicaea.  The 
bishops  of  the  East,  however,  under  the  direction  of  St  Basil, 
were  involved  in  a  struggle  with  the  emperor  Valens,  whose 
policy  was  favourable  to  the  council  of  Rimini.  Damasus,  to 
whom  they  appealed  for  help,  was  unable  to  be  of  much  service 
to  them,  the  more  so  because  that  episcopal  group,  viewed 
askance  by  St  Athanasius  and  his  successor  Peter,  was  inces- 
santly combated  at  the  papal  court  by  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
Alexandria,  The  Eastem  bishops  triumphed  in  the  end  under 
Theodosius,  at  the  council  of  Constantinople  (381),  in  which 
the  pope  and  the  Western  church  took  no  part.  They  were 
invited  to  a  council  of  wider  convocation,  held  at  Rome  in  383, 
but  very  few  attended. 

This  council  had  brought  to  Rome  the  learned  monk  Jerome, 
for  whom  Damasus  showed  great  esteem.  To  him  Damasus 
entrusted  the  revision  of  the  Latin  text  of  the  Bible  and  other 
works  of  religious  erudition.  A  short  time  before,  the  pope  had 
received  a  visit  from  the  PrisciUianists  after  their  condemnation 
in  Spain,  and  had  dismissed  them.  Damasus  died  in  384,  on 
the  nth  of  December,  the  day  on  which  his  memory  is  still 
celebrated. 

Dauasus  II.,  pope  from  the  lylh  of  July  to  the  9th  of  August 
1048,  was  the  ephemeral  successor  of  Clement  II.  His  original 
name  was  Poppo,  and  he  was  bishop  of  Brixen  when  the  emp>eror 
Henry  III.  raised  him  to  the  papacy,  (L.  D.') 

DAJIADN  or  Daican,  a  town  of  Portuguese  India,  capital  of 
the  settlement  of  Damaun,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  within  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  area  of  the  settlement  is  82  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  4i,67r. 
The  settlement  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Damaun  proper,  and 
the  larger  pargana  of  Nagar  Havili,  the  two  being  separated 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  British  territory.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rice, 
wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  crops.  The  teak  forests  are 
valuable.  Weaving  is  an  industry  less  important  than  formerly; 
mats  and  baskets  are  manufactured,  and  deep-sea-ashing  is  aa 
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important  industry.  The  shipbuilding  business  at  the  town 
of  Damaun  is  important.  Euly  in  the  igth  century  a  large 
transit  trade  in  opium  between  Karachi  and  China  was  carried 
on  at  Damaun,  but  it  ceased  in  1837,  when  the  British  prohibited 
it  after  their  conquest  of  Sind.  The  settlement  is  administered  as 
a  unit,  and  has  a  municipal  chamber. 

Damaun  town  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1531.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  in  1558  was  again  taken 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  made  a  permanent  settlement  and 
converted  the  mosque  into  a  Christian  church.  From  that  time 
it  has  remained  in  their  hands.  The  territory  of  Damaun  proper 
was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1559;  that  of  Nagar  Havih 
was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Mahrattas  in  17S0  in  indemnification 
for  piracy. 

OAHE  (through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  domina,  mistress,  lady, 
the  feminine  of  dominus,  master,  lord),  properly  a  name  of 
respect  or  a  title  equivalent  to  "  lady,"  now  surviving  in  English 
as  the  legal  designation  of  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  baronet  or  knight 
and  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  and  surname.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  modem  times  by  certain  societies  or  orders,  e.g.  the 
Primrose  League,  as  the  name  of  a  certain  rank  among  the  lady 
members,  answering  to  the  mole  rank  of  knight.  The  ordinary 
use  of  the  word  by  itself  is  for  an  old  woman.  As  meaning 
"mistress,"  t.«.  teacher,  "dame"  was  used  of  the  female  keepers 
of  schools  for  young  children,  which  have  become  obsolete  since 
the  advance  of  pubhc  elementary  education.  At  Eton  College 
boarding-houses  kept  by  persons  other  than  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  school  were  known  as  "  Dames'  Houses," 
though  the  head  might  not  necessarily  be  a  lady.  As  a  term  of 
address  to  ladies  of  all  ranks,  from  the  sovereign  down,  "madam," 
shortened  to  "ma'am,"  represents  the  French  madame,  my 
lady. 

"  Damsel,"  a  young  girl  or  maiden,  now  only  used  as  a  literary 
word,  is  taken  from  the  Old  French  dameiseU,  formed  from  dame, 
and  parallel  with  the  popular  dansde  or  doncele  from  the  medieval 
Latin  dotntceUa  or  dominiceUa,  diminutive  of  domina.  The 
French  damciselU  and  demoiselle  are  later  formations.  The 
EngUsh  Uterary  form  "  damosel  "  was  another  importation  from 
France  in  the  1 5th  century.  In  the  early  middle  ages  damoiseau, 
medieval  Latin  domicellus,  dameiceU,  damoiselle,  domiceUa,  were 
used  as  titles  of  honour  for  the  unmarried  sons  and  daughters 
of  royal  persons  and  lords  (seigneurs).  Later  the  damoiseau 
(in  the  south  donzel,  in  B6am  domengar)  was  specifically  a  young 
man  of  gentle  birth  who  aspired  to  knighthood,  equivalent  to 
fcuyer,  esquire,  or  ixdet  (g.v.).  The  damoiseau  performed  certain 
functions  and  received  training  in  knightly  accomplishments 
in  the  domestic  service  of  his  lord.  Later  again  the  name  was 
also  used  of  nobles  who  had  not  been  knighted.  In  certain 
seigneuries  in  France,  notably  in  that  of  Commercy,  in  Lorraine, 
damoiseau  became  the  permanent  title  of  the  holder.  In  England 
the  title,  when  used  by  the  French-speaking  nobility  and  members 
of  the  court,  was  only  applied  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  king; 
thus  in  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  quoted  in  Du  Cange 
{Glossarium,  s.v.  Domicellus),  we  find  "  Rex  vero  Edgarum  ,  .  , 
pro  filio  nutrivit  et  quia  cogitavit  ipsum  heredem  facere,  nomi- 
navit  Ethelinge,  quod  nos  Domicellum,  id,  Damisell;  sed  nos 
indiscrete  de  pluribus  dicimus,  quia  Boronum  fihos  vocamus 
domicellos,  Angli  vero  nullos  nisi  natos  regum."  Froissart 
calls  Richard  II.  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  the  Black 
Prince,  lejeune  Demoisd.  The  use  of  damoiselle  followed  much 
the  same  development;  it  was  first  applied  to  the  unmarried 
daughters  of  royal  persons  and  seigneurs^  then  to  the  wife  of  a 
damoiseau,  and  also  to  the  young  ladies  of  gentle  birth  who 
performed  for  the  wives  of  the  seigneurs  the  same  domestic 
services  as  the  damoiseaus  for  their  husbands.  Hence  the  later 
form  demoiselle  became  merely  the  title  of  address  of  a  young 
unmarried  lady,  the  mademoiselle  of  modem  usage,  the  English 
"  miss."  At  the  court  of  France,  after  the  17th  century, 
Mademoiselle,  without  the  name  of  the  lady,  was  a  oourtesy 
title  given  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  eldest  brother  of  the  king, 
who  was  known  as  Monsieur.  To  distinguish  the  daughter  of 
Gaston  d'Orlfians,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  from  the  daughter  of 


Philippe  d'Orl£ans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  former,  Anne 
Marie  Louise,  duchesse  de  Montpenaier,  was  called  La  Grande 
Mademoiselle,  by  which  title  she  is  known  to  history  (see  Mont- 
PENSiES,  A.  M.  L.,  DucHzssE  de). 

DAME'S  VIOLET,  the  Enghsh  name  for  Hesperis  maironalis, 
a  herbaceous  plant  belongiDg  to  the  natural  order  Crudferae, 
and  closely  allied  to  the  wallflower  and  stock.  It  has  an  erect 
stout  leafy  stem  a  to  3  ft.  high,  with  irregularly  toothed  short- 
stalked  leaves  and  white  or  lilac  fiowers,  j  in.  across,  which  are 
scented  in  the  evening  (hence  the  name  of  the  genus,  from  the 
Gr.  ttnrtpos,  evening).  The  slender  pods  are  constricted  be- 
tween the  seeds.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia,  and  is  found  in  Britain  as  an  escape  from  gardens,  in 
meadows  and  plantations. 

DAHGRAN,  a  town  of  Persia  in  the  province  of  Semnan  va. 
Damghan,  216  m.  from  Teheran  on  the  high-road  tbence  to 
Khorasan,  at  an  elevation  of  3770  ft.  and  in  36°  10'  N.,  54°  ao'  E. 
Pop.  about  10,000.  There  are  post  and  tel^raph  offices,  and 
a  great  export  trade  is  done  in  pistachios  and  almonds,  the  latter 
being  of  the  kind  called  Kaghasi  ("  of  paper  ")  with  very  thin 
shells,  famous  throughout  the  country.  Damghan  was  an  im- 
portant city  in  the  middle  ages,  but  only  a  mined  mosque  with 
a  number  of  massive  columns  and  some  fine  wood  carvings 
and  two  minarets  of  the  nth  century  remain  of  that  period. 
Near  the  city,  a  few  coiles  south  and  south-west,  are  the  remains 
of  Hecatompylos,  extending  from  Frat,  16  m.  south  of  Damghan, 
to  near  Glisheh,  ao  m.  west.  Damghan  was  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans  in  1733,  On  an  eminence  in  the  westcm  part  of  the 
city  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  square  citadel  with  a  small  white- 
washed building,  called  MolQd  Kkanek  (the  house  of  birth),  in 
which  Fath  Ali  Shah  was  bom  (177a). 

DAMIANI,  PIETRO  (c.  ioo7-ro7a),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ecclesiastics  of  the  iithcentury,  was  bom  at  Ravenna,  and  after 
a  youth  spent  in  hardship  and  privation,  gained  some  renown 
as  a  teacher.  About  ro35,  however,  he  deserted  his  secular 
calling  and  entered  the  hermitage  of  Fonte  Avellana,  near 
Gubbio;  and  winning  sound  reputation  through  his  piety  and 
his  preaching,  he  became  the  head  of  this  establishment  about 
1043.  A  zealot  for  monastic  and  clerical  reform,  he  introduced 
a  more  severe  discipline,  including  the  practice  of  flagellation, 
into  the  house,  which,  under  his  rule,  quickly  attained  celebrity, 
and  became  a  model  for  other  foundations.  Extending  the  area 
of  his  activides,  he  entered  into  communication  with  the  emperor 
Henry  III.,  addressed  to  Pope  Leo  IX,  in  1049  a  writing  draoun- 
ciog  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  entitled  Liber  Gomorrhianus; 
and  soon  became  associated  with  Hildebrand  in  the  work  of 
reform.  As  a  trusted  counsellor  of  a  succession  of  popes  he  was 
made  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  position  which  he  accepted 
with  some  reluctance;  and  presiding  over  a  council  at  Milan  in 
1059,  he  courageously  asserted  the  authority  of  Rome  over  this 
province,  and  won  a  signal  victory  for  the  principles  which  he 
advocated.  He  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Pope  Alexander 
II.  in  his  struggle  with  the  anti-pope,  Honorius  II.;  and  having 
served  the  papacy  as  legate  to  France  and  to  Florence,  he  was 
allowed  to  resign  his  bishopric  in  1067.  After  a  period  of  retire- 
ment at  Fonte  Avellana,  be  proceeded  in  1069  as  papal  legate  to 
Germany,  and  persuaded  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  give  up  his 
intention  of  divorcing  his  wife  Bertha.  During  his  concluding 
years  he  was  not  altogether  in  accord  with  the  poUtical  ideas  of 
Hildebrand.  He  died  at  Faenza  on  the  aand  of  February  1071. 
Damiani  was  a  determined  foe  of  simony,  but  his  fiercest  wrath 
was  directed  against  the  married  clergy.  He  was  an  extremely 
vigorous  controversiahst,  and  his  Latin  abounds  In  denunciatory 
epithets.  He  was  specially  devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
wrote  an  Officium  Bealae  Virginis,  in  addition  to  majiy  tetters^ 
sermons,  and  other  writings. 

His  works  were  collected  by  Cardinal  Cajetan,  and  were  published 
in  four  volumes  at  Rome  (1606-1615),  and  then  at  Paris  in  1643, 
at  Venice  in  1743.  and  there  are  other  editions.  See  A.  Vogel,  Ptter 
Damiani  (Jena.  1856] ;  A.  Capecelatro,  Storia  di  S.  Pier  Damiani  e 
del  siu)  lemf>o  (Florence,  1862):  F.  Neukirch,  Das  Leben  des  Peter 
Damiani  (G6ttingen,  1875) ;  L.  Guerrier,  De  Petro  Damiano  {OrleAnt, 
1881);  W.   von  Gieaebiccht,  Gesckichie  der  deulsehen  Kaitmttit. 
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DAMIBH,  FATHER,  the  name  in  religion  of  Joseph  de 
Vedstek(i84o-i889),  Belgian missioaary,  was boraat  Tremeloo, 
near  Louvain,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1840.  He  was  educated  for 
a  business  career,  but  in  hb  eighteenth  year  entered  the  Chuich, 
joining  the  Sodety  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (also 
known  as  the  Picpus  Congregation),  and  taking  Damien  as  his 
name  in  religion.  la  October  1S63,  while  he  was  still  in  minor 
orders,  he  went  out  as  a  missionary  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  taking 
the  place  of  his  brother,  who  bad  been  prevented  by  an  illness. 
He  reached  Honolulu  in  March  1864,  and  was  ordained  priest  in 
Whitsuntide  of  that  year.  Struck  with  the  sad  condition  of  the 
lepers,  whom  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Hawaian  government  to 
deport  to  the  island  of  Molokai,  he  conceived  an  earnest  desire 
to  mitigate  their  lot,  and  in  1873  volunteered  to  take  spiritual 
charge  of  the  settlement  at  Molokai.  Here  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  with  occasional  visits  to  Honolulu,  until  he  became 
stricken  with  leprosy  in  1885.  Besides  attending  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  lepers,  he  managed,  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands 
and  by  appeals  to  the  Hawaian  govenmient,  to  improve  materi- 
ally the  water-supply,  the  dwellings,  and  the  victualling  of  the 
settlement.  For  five  years  he  worked  alone;  subsequently 
othei  resident  priests  from  time  to  time  assisted  him.  He  suc- 
cumbed to  leprosy  on  the  15th  of  April  1889.  Some  ill-considered 
imputations  upon  Father  Damien  by  a  Presbyterian  minister 
produced  a  memorable  tract  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  {An 
Open  LeUer  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Hyde,  1890). 

See  also  lives  by  E.  CUfford  (1889)  and  Fr.  Pamphile  (1880). 

DAWBNS,  ROBERT  FRANCOIS  (1715-1757).  a  Frenchman 
who  attained  notoriety  by  his  attack  on  Louis  XV.  of  France  in 
T7S7,  was  bora  in  a  village  near  Arras  in  1715,  and  early  enlisted 
in  the  army.  After  his  discharge,  he  became  a  menial  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  and  was  dismissed  from  this  as 
well  as  from  other  employments  for  misconduct,  his  conduct 
earning  for  him  the  name  of  Robert  le  Diable.  During  the 
disputes  of  Clement  XI.  with  the  parlement  of  Palis  the  mind 
of  Damiens  seems  to  have  been  excited  by  the  ecclesiastical 
disorganization  which  followed  the  refusal  of  the  clergy  to  grant 
the  sacraments  to  the  Jansenists  and  Convubionnaires;  and  he 
appears  to  have  thought  that  peace  would  be  restored  by  the 
death  of  the  king.  He,  however,  asserted,  perhaps  with  truth, 
that  be  only  intended  to  frighten  the  king  without  wounding 
him  severely.  On  the  5th  of  January  1757,  as  the  king  was 
entering  his  carriage,  he  rushed  forward  and  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife,  inflicting  only  a  slight  wound.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
escape,  and  was  at  once  seized.  He  was  condemned  as  a  regicide, 
and  sentenced  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  horses  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^e.  Before  being  put  to  death  he  was  barbarously  tortured 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  molten  wax,  lead,  and  boiling  oil  were 
poured  into  his  wounds.  After  his  death  his  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  ordered  to  change  their 
names,  and  his  father,  wife,  and  daughter  were  banished  from 

See  PHtxs  origiaales  el  procidures  du  prods  fail  i  Robert  Frartiois 
Damiens  {Paris,  1757)- 

DAIIIBTTA,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  (Damietta 
or  Phatnitic)  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  13  m.  above  its  mouth, 
and  135  m.  N.N.E.  of  Cairo  by  rail.  Pop.  (1907)  29,354- 
The  town  is  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  between  it  and 
Lake  Menzala.  Though  in  general  ill-built  and  partly  ruinous, 
the  town  possesses  some  fine  mosques,  with  lofty  minarets, 
public  baths  and  busy  bazaars.  Along  the  river-front  arc  many 
substantial  houses  furnished  with  terraces,  and  with  steps  leading 
to  the  water.  Their  wooden  lattices  of  saw-work  are  very 
graceful.  After  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Damietta  was  for  cen- 
turies the  largest  town  in  Egypt,  but  the  siltingup  of  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  the  rise  of  Port  Said,  and  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  Alexandria  have  robbed  Damietta  of  its  value  as  a  port. 
It  has  still,  however,  a  coasting  trade  with  Syria  and  the  Levant. 
Ships  over  6  fL  draught  cannot  enter  the  river,  but  must  anchor 


in  the  offing.  Lake  Menzala  yields  large  supplies  of  fish,  whidi 
are  dried  and  salted,  and  these,  with  rice,  furnish  the  chief  articles 
of  trade. 

Damietta  is  a  Levantine  corruption  of  the  Coptic  name 
Tamiati,  Arabic  Dimyil.  The  original  town  was  4  m.  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  modem  city,  and  first  rose  into  importance  on 
the  decay  of  Pelusium.  When  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens  it  became  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  commerce,  and, 
as  the  eastern  bulwark  of  Egypt,  was  frequently  attacked  by  the 
crusaders.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  sieges  lasted  eighteen 
months,  from  June  I3i8  to  November  1219,  and  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  town,  which  was,  however,  held  but  for  a  brief 
period.  In  June  1249  Louis  IX.  of  France  occupied  Damietta 
without  opposition,  but  being  defeated  near  Mansura  in  the 
February  following,  and  compelled  (6th  April)  to  surrender 
himself  prisoner,  Damietta  was  restored  to  the  Moslems  as  part 
of  the  ransom  exacted.  To  prevent  further  attacks  from  the  sea 
the  Mameluke  sultan  Bibars  blocked  up  the  Phatnitic  mouth  of 
the  Nile  (about  1260),  razed  old  Damietta  to  the  ground,  and 
transferred  the  inhabitants  to  the  site  of  the  modem  town.  It 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  commercial  importance  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  until  in  fact  Port  Said  gave  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Delta  a  better  port.  Damietta  gives  its  name  to  dimity,  a 
kind  of  striped  cloth,  for  which  the  place  was  at  one  time  famous. 
Cotton  and  silk  goods  are  still  manufactured  here. 

DAMIRI,  the  common  name  of  KauAi.  uo-DfN  MoHAinuD  ibn 
MOsA  ud-DamIrI  (1344-1405),  Arabian  writer  on  canon  law  and 
natural  history,  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  towns  called  Damira 
near  Damietta  and  spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  Of  the  Shafi'ite  school 
of  law,  he  became  professor  of  tradition  in  the  Rukniyya  at  Cairo, 
and  also  at  the  mosque  el-Azhar;  in  connexion  with  this  work 
he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Minkaj  ut-  Talibin  of  NawSwi 
(g.p.).  He  is,  however,  better  known  in  the  history  of  literature 
for  liis  Life  of  Animals  (Haydt  td-Hayawan),  which  treats  in 
alphabetic  order  of  931  animals  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  the 
tretditions  and  the  poetical  and  proverbial  literature  of  the  Arabs. 
The  work  is  a  compilation  from  over  500  prose  writers  and  nearly 
100  poets.  The  correct  spelling  of  the  names  of  the  animals  is 
given  with  an  explanation  of  their  meanings.  The  use  of  the 
animals  in  medicine,  their  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  as  food, 
their  position  in  folk-lore  are  the  main  subjects  treated,  while 
occasionally  long  irrelevant  sections  on  political  history  are 
introduced. 

The  work  exists  in  three  forms.  The  fullest  has  been  published 
several  times  in  Egypt;  a  mediate  and  a  short  recension  exist  in 
manuscript.  Several  editions  have  been  made  at  various  times  rA 
extracts,  among;  them  the  poetical  one  by  Suyuti  {q-v.),  which  was 
translattd  into  Latin  by  A.  Ecchelensis  (Pans,  166^).  Bochartus 
in  )\\.s  Hieroioicon  (i66;j)  used  Damiri's  work.  There  is  a  translation 
of  the  whole  into  English  by  Lieutenant-Colonet  Jayakar  (Bombay, 
1906-1908).  (G.  W.  T.) 

DAMIRON.  JEAN  PHILIBBRT  (1794-1861),  French  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Belleville.  At  nineteen  he  entered  the 
normal  school,  where  he  studied  under  Bumouf,  Villemain,  and 
Cousin.  After  teaching  for  several  years  in  provincial  towns,  he 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy  in  various  in- 
stitutions, and  finally  became  professor  in  the  normal  school, 
and  titular  professor  at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1834  he  took  part 
with  P.  F.  Dubois  and  Th.  S.  Jouffroy  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Globe;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
society  which  took  for  its  motto  Aide-loi,  le  ciel  t'aidera.  In 
1833  he  was  appointed  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1836  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences.  Damiron  died 
at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  January  1863. 

The  chief  works  of  Damiron,  of  which  the  best  are  his  accounts 
of  French  philosophers,  arc  the  following:— An  edition  of  the 
Noitveaux  milanges  pkilosophiques  de  Jovffroy  {1842),  with  a 
notice  of  the  author,  in  which  Damiron  softened  and  omitted 
several  expressions  used  by  Jouffroy,  which  were  opposed  to  the 
ss^tem  of  education  adopted  by  the  Sorbonne,  an  article  which 
gave  rise  to  a  bitter  controversy,  and  to  a  book  by  Pierre  Leroux, 
De  la  mutilation  des  manuscrils  de  M.  Jou£roy  (1843);  Essai  sur 
I'kistoire  de  la  pkilosophie  en  France  au  XIX*  1*^1^(1838, 3rd 
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1834) ;  Essai  svr  I'kistoire  de  la  phUosophie  en  Prance  ou  X  VII. 
tiicU  (1846) ;  MtmoifM  i  itrvir  pour  I'kitioire  de  la  pkiiosophie 
en  France  auXVJII.  siide  (1858-1864);  Cours  de  la  pkit<>sop/a«; 
Dela  Prmidentx  (1S49,  1S50). 

See  A.  Franck,  Moralisles  el  philosophes  (1873). 

DAMJANICH,  jAnOS  (i8o4''i84g),  Hungarian  soldier,  was 
born  at  Stisa  in  the  Banat.  He  entered  the  aimy  as  an  officer 
in  the  6tst  regiment  of  foot,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Hun- 
garian war  of  independence  was  promoted  to  be  a  major  in  the 
third  Honv6d  regiment  at  Szeged.  Although  an  orthodox  Serb, 
he  was  from  the  first  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Magyar  liberals. 
He  won  his  colonelcy  by  his  ability  aoA  valour  at  the  battles  of 
Alibun&r  and  Lagerdorf  in  1848.  At  the  beginniBg  of  1849  be 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  3rd  army  corps  in  the  middle 
Theiss,  and  quickly  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  bravest 
man  in  the  Magyar  army,  winning  engagement  after  engagement 
by  sheer  dash  and  daring.  At  the  beginning  of  March  1849  be 
annihilated  a.  brigade  at  Szolndk,  perhaps  his  greatest  exploit. 
He  waa  elected  deputy  for  Szolndk  to  the  Himgaiian  diet,  but 
declined  the  honour.  Damjanicb  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
general  advance  upon  the  Hungarian  capital  under  Gorgei.  He 
was  present  at  the  engagements  of  Hort  and  Hatvan,  converted 
the  doubtful  fight  of  T&pi6-Bicsk  into  a  victory,  and  foitght 
with  irresistible  ilan  at  (he  bloody  battle  of  Isaszeg.  At  the 
ensuing  review  at  GSdfilld,  Kossuth  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  nation  when  he  doffed  his  hat  as  Damjanich's  battalions 
passed  by.  Always  a  fiery  democrat,  Damjanicb  uncompromis- 
ingly supported  the  extremist  views  of  Kossuth,  and  was 
appointed  commander  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  which,  under 
G6igei,  entered  V£C2  in  April  1849.  His  fame  reached  its 
culmination  when,  on  the  19th  of  April,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Kagysarl6,  wbich  led  to  the  relief  of  the  hardly-pressed  fortress 
of  Kom&rom.  At  (his  juncture  Damjanicb  broke  his  leg,  an 
accident  which  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  field  opera- 
tions at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war,  when  the  Magyars 
bad  to  abandon  the  capital  for  the  second  time.  He  recovered 
Suffideiitly,  however,  to  accept  the  post  of  commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Arad.  After  the  Vilag6s  catastrophe,  Damjanich,  on 
being  summoned  to  surrender,  declared  be  would  give  up  the 
fcHTtress  to  a  single  company  of  Cossacks,  but  would  defend  it  to 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  against  the  whole  Austrian  army.  He 
accordingly  surrendered  to  the  Russian  general  Demitrius 
fiuturlin  (1790-1849),  by  whom  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
Austrians,  who  shot  him  in  the  market-place  of  Arad  a  few  days 
later. 

See  OdSn  Hamvay,  Life  of  Jdnos  Damjanich  (Hung.),  (Budapest, 
1904).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DAHHAR,  or  Dahuek  (Hind.  damar=tesin,  pitch),  a  resin, 
or  rather  series  of  resins,  obtained  from  various  coniferous  trees 
of  the  genus  Dammara  (Agalkis).  East  Indian  dammar  or  cat's 
eye  resin  is  the  produce  of  Dammara  orientalis,  which  grows  in 
Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  other  eastern  islands  and  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  80-100  ft.  It  oozes  in  la^e  quantities 
from  the  tree  in  a  soft  viscous  state,  with  a  highly  aromatic 
odour,  which,  however,  it  loses  as  it  hardens  by  exposure.  The 
resin  is  much  esteemed  in  oriental  communities  for  incense- 
burning.  Dammar  is  imported  into  England  by  way  of  Singa- 
pore; and  as  found  in  British  markets  it  is  a  hard,  transparent, 
brittle,  straw-coloured  resin,  destitute  of  odour.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  ether,  benzol  and  chloroforni,  and  with  oil  of  turpentine 
it  forms  a  fine  transparent  varnish  which  dries  clear,  smooth  and 
bard.  The  allied  kauri  gum,  or  dammar  of  New  Zealand 
(Australian  dammar),  is  produced  by  Dammara  auslralis,  or 
kauri-pine,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  for  wood  paving.  Much  of 
the  New  Zealand  resin  is  found  fossil  in  circumstances  analogous 
to  the  conditions  under  which  the  fossil  copal  of  Zanzibar  is 
obtained.  Dammar  is  besides  a  generic  Indian  name  for  various 
other  resins,  which,  however,  are  little  known  in  western  com- 
merce. Of  these  the  principal  are  black  dammar  (the  Hindustani 
kala-damar),  yielded  by  Canarium  slriclum,  and  white  dammar, 
Indian  copal,  9r  piney  varnish  {mfed-damar) ,  the  produce  of 
Vaieria  indica.     Sal  dammar  {damar)  is  obtained  from  Skorea 


rohtata;  Bopea  micran^  is  the  source  of  rock  dammar  (the 
Malay  danmer-batu);  and  other  species  yield  resins  which  are 
similarly  named  and  differ  httie  in  physic^  pK^rties. 

DAMHARTIN,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the  d^iartment  of 
Seine  et  Marne,  as  m.  N.E.  of  Paris.  It  is  well  situated  on  a 
hill  forming  part  of  the  plateau  of  la  Code,  and  is  known  as 
Dammar  tin-en- Goele  to  distinguish  it  from  Dammartin-sous- 
Tigeaux,  a  small  commune  in  the  same  department.  Dammartin 
is  historically  important  as  the  seat  of  a  countship  of  which  the 
holders  played  a  considerable  [»art  in  French  history.  The 
earliest  recorded  count  of  Dammartin  was  a  certain  Hugh,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  in  the  10th  century;  but  his 
dynasty  was  replaced  by  another  family  in  the  nth  century. 
Reynald  I.  (Renaud),  count  of  Dammartin  (d.  1217),  who  was 
one  of  the  coalition  crushed  by  King  PhiLp  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Bouvines  (1214),  left  two  co-heiresses,  of  whom  the 
elder,  Maud  (MatUda  or  Mahaut),  married  Philip  Hurepel,  son 
of  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  second,  Alix,  married  Jean  de  Trie, 
in  whose  bne  the  countship  was  reunited  after  the  death  of 
Philip  Hurepel's  son  Albeiic.  The  countship  passed,  through 
heiresses,  to  the  houses  of  Fayel  and  Nanteuil,  and  in  the  15th 
century  was  acquired  by  Antoine  de  Chabannes  (d.  1468),  one 
of  the  favourites  of  King  Charles  Vll.,  by  bis  marriage  with 
Marguerite,  heiress  of  Reynald  V.  of  Nanteuil-Aci  and  Marie  of 
Dammartin.  This  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  count  of  Dammartin 
in  right  of  his  wife,  fought  under  the  standard  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
became  a  leader  of  the  £,tortkevrs,  took  part  in  the  war  of  the 
pubUc  weal  against  Louis  XI.,  and  then  fought  for  him  against 
the  Burgundians.  The  collegiate  church  at  Dammartin  was 
founded  by  him  in  1480,  and  his  tomb  and  effigy  are  in  the 
chancel.  His  son,  Jean  de  Chabannes,  left  three  heiresses, 
of  whom  the  second  left  a  daughter  who  brought  the  countship 
to  Philippe  de  BoulainvUhers,  by  whose  heirs  it  was  sold  in 
1554  to  the  dukes  of  Montmorency.  In  1633  the  countship  was 
confiscated  by  Louis  XIII.  and  bestowed  on  the  princes  of 
Cond«. 

DAiniB,  a  decayed  city  of  Belgium,  5  m.  N.E.  of  Bruges, 
once  among  the  most  important  commercial  ports  of  Europe. 
It  is  situated  on  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Sluys  (Kcluse),  but 
in  the  middle  ages  a  navigable  channel  or  river  called  the  Zwyn 
gave  ships  access  to  it  from  the  North  Sea.  The  great  naval 
battle  of  Sluys,  in  which  Edward  III.  destroyed  the  French 
fleet  and  secured  the  command  of  the  channel,  was  fought  in 
the  year  1340  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zwyn.  About  1395  this 
channel  began  to  show  signs  of  silting  up,  and  during  the  next 
hundred  years  the  process  proved  rapid.  In  1490  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Damme  between  the  people  of  Bruges  and  the  archduke 
Maximilian,  and  very  soon  after  this  event  the  channel  became 
completely  closed  up,  and  the  foreign  merchant  gilds  or  "  nations" 
left  the  place  for  Antwerp.  This  signified  the  death  of  the  port 
and  was  indirectly  fatal  to  Bruges  as  well.  The  marriage  (^ 
Charles  the  Bold  and  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV., 
was  celebrated  at  Damme  on  the  and  of  July  1468.  It  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  town  to  mention  that  it  had 
its  own  maritime  law,  known  as  DroU  maritime  de  Damme.  The 
new  ship  canal  from  Zeebrugge  will  not  revive  the  ancient  port, 
as  it  follows  a  dLSerent  route,  leaving  Damme  and  Ecluse  quite 
untouched.  Damme,  although  long  neglected,  preserves  some 
remains  of  its  former  prosperity,  thanks  to  its  remoteness  from 
the  area  of  international  strife  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  tower 
of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  1180,  is  a  landmark  across  the 
dunes,  and  the  church  behind  it,  although  a  shell,  merits  in- 
spection. Out  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient  markets  a  h6tel-de- 
ville  of  modest  dimensions  has  been  constructed,  and  in  the 
hospital  of  St  Jean  are  a  few  pictures.  Camille  Lemonnier  has 
given  in  one  of  his  Cawseries  a  striking  picture  of  this  faded 
scene  of  former  greatness,  now  a  sohtude  in  which  the  few 
residents  seem  spectres  rather  than  living  figures. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse.  When  he  spoke  in  extravagant  terms  of  the  happiness 
of  his  sovereign,  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  invited  him  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  at  which  be  found  hinudf  seated  under 
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a  naked  sword  suspended  by  a  single  hair  (Cicero,  Tiisc.  v,  91; 
Horace, CWm,  iii.  i,  17;  Persiiisiii.  40). 

DAHOH,  a  town  and  district  of  Britisti  India,  in  the  Jubbul- 
pore  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  town  has  a  railway 
station,  48  m.  E.  of  Saugor.  Pop.  (1901)  13,355.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable cattle-market,  and  a  number  of  small  industries,  such 
as  weaving,  dyeing  and  pottery -making. 

The  DiSTSici  or  Dauoh  has  an  area  of  3816  sq.  m.  Except 
on  the  south  and  east,  where  the  oSshoots  from  the  surrounding 
hills  and  patches  of  jungle  break  up  the  country,  the  district 
consists  of  open  plains  of  varying  degrees  of  fertility,  interspersed 
with  low  ranges  and  isolated  heights.  The  richest  tracts  lie  in 
the  centre.  The  gentle  declivity  of  the  surface  and  the  porous 
character  of  the  prevailing  sandstone  formation  render  the 
drainage  ezceUent.  All  the  streams  flow  from  south  to  north. 
The  Sunar  and  the  Baimta,  the  two  principal  rivers,  traverse 
the  entire  length  of  the  district.  Little  use  has  been  made  of 
any  of  the  rivers  for  irrigation,  though  in  many  places  they  offer 
great  facilities  for  the  purpose,  Damoh  was  first  formed  into 
a  separate  district  in  1861.  In  ipoi  the  population  was  285,336, 
showing  a  decrease  of  1 2  %  in  one  decade  due  to  famine.  Damoh 
suffered  severely  from  the  famine  of  1896-1897.  Fortunately 
the  famine  of  1900  was  little  felt.  A  branch  of  the  Indian 
Midland  railway  was  opened  throughout  from  Saugor  to  Katni 
in  January  1899. 

DAMON,  of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean,  celebrated  for  his 
disinterested  affection  for  Phintias  (not,  as  conmionly  given, 
Pythias),  a  member  of  the  same  sect.  Condemned  to  death  by 
Dionysius  the  Elder  (or  Younger)  of  Syracuse,  Phintias  begged 
to  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  short  time  that  he  might  arrange  his 
affairs.  Damon  pledged  his  life  for  the  return  of  his  friend; 
and  Phintias  faithfully  returned  before  the  appointed  day  of 
execution.  The  tyrant,  to  express  his  admiration  of  tbeii 
fidelity,  released  both  the  friends  and  begged  to  be  admitted 
to  their  friendship  (Diod.  Sic.  x.  4;  Cicero,  De  Off.  iii.  10). 
Hyginus  {Fab.  257,  who  is  followed  by  Schiller  in  his  ballad, 
Die  Biifgsckafi)  tells  a  similar  story,  in  which  the  two  friends 
are  named  Moerus  and  Selinuntius. 

DAHOPHOH,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Messene,  who  executed 
many  statues  for  the  people  of  Messene,  Megalopohs,  Aegium  and 
other  cities  of  Peloponnesus.  Considerable  fragments,  including 
three  colossal  heads  from  a  group  by  him  representing  Demeter, 
Persephone,  Artemis  and  the  giant  Anytus,  have  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  Lycosura  in  Arcadia,  where  was  a  temple  of  the 
goddess  called  "  The  Mistress."  They  are  preserved  in  part  ' 
the  museum  at  Athens  and  partly  on  the  spot.  Hence  tht 
has  arisen  a  great  controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the  artist,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  various  periods,  from  the  4th  century  b. 
to  the  and  a.d.  A  good  account  of  the  whole  matter  will  be 
fomid  in  Frazer's  Pausanias,  iv.  372-379.  Frazer  wisely  in- 
clines to  an  early  date;  it  is  in  fact  diffiailt  to  find  any  period, 
when  the  dties  mentioned  were  in  a  position  to  found  temples, 
later  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 

DAMP,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  meaning  vapoiu'  or  mist 
(cf.  Ger.  Dampf,  steam),  and  hence  moisture.  In  its  primitive 
sense  the  word  persists  in  the  vocabulary  of  coal-miners.  Their 
"  firedamp  "  (formerly  fulminating  damp)  is  marsh  gas,  which, 
when  mixed  with  air  and  exploded,  produced  "choke  damp," 
"  after  damp,"  or  "  suffocating  damp "  (carbon  dioxide). 
"  Black  damp  "  consbts  of  accumulations  of  irrcspirable  gases, 
mostly  nitrogen,  which  cause  the  lights  to  burn  dimly,  and 
the  term  "  white  damp  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  carbon  i 
oxide.  As  a  verb,  the  word  means  to  stifle  or  check ;  hence 
damped  vibrations  or  oscillations  are  those  which  have  been 
reduced  or  stopped,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  die  out  natur- 
ally; the  "  dampers  "  of  the  piano  are  small  pieces  of  felt- 
covered  wood  which  fall  upon  the  strings  and  stop  their  vibra- 
tions as  the  keys  are  allowed  to  rise;  and  the  "  damper  "  of  a 
chimney  or  flue,  by  restricting  the  draught,  lessens  the  rate  of 
combustion. 

DAHPIER,  WILLIAM  (1652-1715),  English  buccaneer,  navi- 
gator and  hydrographer,  was  bom  at  E^st  Coker,  Somersetshire, 


in  1653  (baptized  8th  of  June).  Having  early  become  an  orphan, 
he  was  placed  with  the  master  of  a  ship  at  Weymouth,  in  which 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Newfoundland.  On  his  return  he  sailed  to 
Bantam  in  the  East  Indies.  He  served  in  1673  in  the  Dutch 
War  under  Sir  Edward  Sprague,  and  was  present  at  two  engage- 
ments (iSth  of  May;  4th  of  June);  but  then  fell  sick  and  was 
put  ashore.  In  1674  he  became  an  under-manager  of  a  Jamaica 
estate,  but  continued  only  a  short  time  in  this  situation.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  thus  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  ports  and  bays  of  the  island.  He 
made  two  voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  (1675-1676),  and 
remained  for  some  time  with  the  logwood -cutters,  varying  this 
occupation  with  buccaneering.  In  1678  he  returned  to  England, 
again  visiting  Jamaica  in  1679  and  joining  a  party  of  buccaneers, 
with  whom  he  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  spent  the  year 

""  I  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  sacking,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing, made  his  way  down  to  Juan  Fernandez  Island.  After  serving 
with  another  privateering  expedition  in  the  Spanish  Main,  he 
went  to  Virginia  and  engaged  with  a  captam  named  Cook  for  a 
privateering  voyage  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas. 
They  sailed  in  August  1683,  touched  at  the  Guinea  coast,  and 
then  proceeded  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  Pacific.  Having 
touched  at  Juan  Fernandez,  they  made  the  coast  of  South 
America,  cruising  along  Chile  and  Peru.  They  took  some  prizes, 
and  with  these  they  proceeded  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
to  Mexico,  which  last  they  fell  in  with  near  Cape  Blanco. 
While  they  lay  here  Captain  Cook  died,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Captain  Davis,  who,  with  several  otier  pirate 
vessels,  English  and  French,  raided  the  west  American  shores 
for  the  next  year,  attacking  Guayaquil,  Puebla  Nova,  &c.  At 
last  Dampier,  leaving  Davis,  went  on  hoard  Swan's  ship,  and 
proceeded  with  him  along  the  northern  parts  of  Mexico  as  far  as 
southern  California.  Swan  then  proposed,  as  the  expedition  met 
with  "  bad  success  "  on  the  Mexican  coast,  to  run  across  the 
Pacific  and  return  by  the  East  Indies.  They  started  from  Cape 
Corrientes  on  the  31st  of  March  1686,  and  reached  Guam  in  the 
Ladrones  on  the  soth  of  May;  the  men,  having  almost  come  to 
an  end  of  their  rations,  had  decided  to  kill  and  eat  their  leaders 
next,  beginning  with  the  "  lusty  and  fleshy  "  Swan.  After  six 
months'  drunkenness  and  debauchery  in  the  Philippines,  the 
majority  of  the  crew,  including  Dampier,  left  Swan  and  thirty- 
six  others  hebindin  Mindanao,  cruised  (1687-1688)  from  Manila 
to  Pulo  Condore,  from  the  latter  to  China,  and  from  China  to 
the  Spice  Islands  and  New  Holland  (the  Australian  mainland). 
In  March  1688  they  were  off  Sumatra,  and  in  May  off  the  Nico- 
bars,  where  Dampier  was  marooned  (at  his  own  request,  as  he 
declares,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  trade  in  ambergris) 
with  two  other  Enghshmen,  a  Portuguese  and  some  Malays. 
He  and  his  companions  contrived  to  navigate  a  canoe  to  Achin 
in  Sumatra;  but  the  fatigues  and  distress  of  the  voyage  proved 
fatal  to  several  and  nearly  carried  off  Dampier  himself.  After 
making  several  voyages  to  different  places  of  the  East  Indies 
(Tojigking,  Madras,  &c.),  he  acted  for  some  time,  and  apparently 
somewhat  unwillingly,  as  gunner  to  the  English  fort  of  Benkulen. 
Thence  he  ultimately  contrived  to  return  to  England  in  i6gi. 

In  1699  he  was  sent  out  by  the  Enghsh  admiralty  in  command 
of  the  "  Roebuck,"  especially  designed  for  discovery  in  and 
around  Austraha.  He  sailed  from  the  Downs,  the  14th  of 
January,  with  twenty  months'  provisions,  touched  at  the 
Canaries,  Cape  Verdes  and  Bahia,  and  ran  from  Brazil  round 
the  Capie  of  Good  Hope  direct  to  Australia,  whose  west  coast  he 
reached  on  the  i6th  of  July,  in  about  26°  S,  lat.  Anchoring  in 
Shark's  Bay,  he  began  a  careful  exploration  of  the  neighbouring 
shore-lands,  but  found  no  good  harbour  or  estuary,  no  fresh 
water  or  provisions.     In  September,  accordingly,  he  left  Australia, 

recruited  and  refitted  at  Timor,  and  thence  made  for  New  Guinea, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3rd  of  December.  By  sailing  along  to 
its  easternmost  extremity,  he  discovered  that  it  was  terminated 
by  an  island,  which  he  named  New  Britain  (now  Neu  Pommem), 
whose  north,  south  and  east  coasts  he  surveyed.  That  St 
George's  Bay  was  really  St  George's  Channel,  dividing  the  island 
into  two,  was  not  perceived  by  Dampier;  it  was-the  discovew 
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of  liis  successor,  Fbilip  Cutetet.  Nor  did  Dampier  visit  the 
'Vreat  coast  of  New  Britam  or  realize  its  amall  extent  on  that  side. 
He  was  prevented  from  prosecuting  his  discoveries  by  the  dis- 
content of  his  men  and  the  state  of  his  ship.  In  May  1 700  he  was 
again  at  Timor,  and  thence  he  proceeded  homeward  by  Batavia 
(4th  July-i7th  October)  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
February  1701  he  arrived  ofi  Ascension  Island,  when  the  vessel 
fonndered  (iist~>4th  February),  the  crew  reaching  land  and 
staying  in  the  island  till  the  3rd  of  April,  when  they  were  con- 
veyed to  England  by  some  East  Indiamen  and  warships  bound  for 
home.  In  1703-1707  Dampier  commanded  two  government 
privateers  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  with  grievous 
unsuccess;  better  fortune  attended  him  on  his  last  voyage,  as 
pilot  to  Woodes  Rogers  in  the  circumnavigation  of  170^-1711. 
On  the  former  venture  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  master  of  one  of 
the  vessels,  was  marooned  at  Juan  Fernandez;  on  the  latter 
Selkirk  was  rescued  and  a  proht  of  nearly  £aoo,ooo  was  made. 
But  four  years  before  the  prize-money  was  paid  Dampier  died 
(March  17 15)  in  St  Stephen's  parish,  Coleman  Street,  London. 
Dampier's  accounts  of  his  voyages  are  famous.  He  had  a  genius 
for  observation,  especially  of  the  scientific  phenomena  afiecting 
a  seaman's  life;  his  style  is  usually  admirable — easy,  clear  and 
manly.  His  knowledge  of  natural  history,  though  not  sdentihc, 
appears  surprisingly  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

See  Dampier'e  Nea  Voyage  Round  the  World  (1697) ;  hia  Voyages 
and  Deicriptions  (1609),  a  work  aupplementary  to  the  Neu  Voyage; 
his  Voyage  to  Nan  HoUand  in  .  .  .  1699  (1703,  1709);  also  Fun- 
nell's  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  1703-1707 ;  Dampier  s  Vindication  of 
his  Voyage  (1707);  Welbe's^iwroerto  Captain  Dampier' s  Vindication; 
Woodes  Rt^ni,  Cntiiini  Voyage RouKdlke  World  {1712).  (C.R.B.) 

DAK  (from  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  "judge"),  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  named  after  a.  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  the  maid  of 
Rachel.  The  meaning  of  the  name  (referred  to  in  Gen.  xxx.  5  seq., 
zlix.  16)  connects  Dan  with  Dinah  ("  judgment  "),  the  daughter 
of  Leah,  whose  story  in  Gen.  zxxiv.  (cf.  xluc.  5  seq.)  seems  to 
point  to  an  Israelite  occupation  of  Shechem,  a  treacherous 
massacre  of  its  Canaanite  inhabitants  by  Simeon  and  Levi,  and 
the  subsequent  scattering  of  the  latter.  But,  historically,  the 
occupation  of  Shechem,  whether  by  conquest  (Gen.  xlviii.  22)  or 
purchase  (xzxiii.  ig),  is  as  obscure  as  the  conquest  of  central 
Palestine  itself  (see  Joshua),  and  the  true  relation  between  Dan 
and  Dinah  is  uncertain.  The  earliest  seats  of  Dan  lay  at  Zorah, 
Eshtaol  and  Kirjath-jearim,  west  of  Jerusalem,  whence  they  were 
forced  to  seek  a  new  home,  and  a  valuable  narrative  detailing 
some  of  the  events  of  the  move  is  preserved  in  the  story  of  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Ephraimite  Micah  (g.v.).  Laish  (Leshem)  was 
taken  with  the  sword  and  re-named  Dan  (see  below).  Here  a 
sanctuary  was  founded  under  the  guardianship  of  Jonathan, 
the  grandson  of  Moses,  which  survived  until  the  "  captivity  of 
the  land  "  (by  "nglath-Pileser  IV.  in  733-732),  or,  according  to 
anothernotice,  until  the  fall  of  Shiloh  (judg.  xviii.  3oseq.).  Dan 
formed  the  northern  limit  of  the  land,'  and  with  .\bel  (-beth- 
Maacah)  was  an  old  place  renowned  for  Israelite  lore  (z  Sam. 
Et.  i8;  on  the  text  see  the  commentaries).  Little  can  be  made 
of  Dan's  history.  The  reference  to  it  as^a  seafaring  folk  (Judg. 
V.  17)  is  difficult,  and  It  is  uncertain  whether  its  character  as 
represented  in  Gen.  xUi.  17,  Deut.  xixiii.  33,  refers  to  its  earlier 
or  later  seat.  The  post-exilic  accounts  of  its  southern  border 
would  make  it  part  of  Judah,  and  both  of  them  are  in  tradition 
the  greatest  of  the  tribes  in  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 
Dan  was  subsequently  either  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of 
wickedness  or  entirely  ignored;  late  speculation  that  the 
Antichrist  should  spring  from  it  appears  to  be  based  upon  an 
interpretation  of  Gen.  xhx.  17  (see  further  R.  H.  Charles, 
Testaments  of  the  Twdve  Patriarchs,  pp.  ii8  seq.). 

A  brief  record  of  the  Danite  migration  is  found  in  some  old 
detached  fragments  which  E.  Budde  {Riekter  und  Samuel) 
ingeniously  arranges  thus: — Judg.  i.  34  (Aroorite  pressure); 
Josh.  lix.  47a  (see  the  Septuagint),  476;  Judg.  i.  35.    The  position 

'  On  the  late  phrase  "  Dan  to  Beersheba  "  as  the  eirtreme  points 
of  religious  life  in  Israel,  see  H.  W,  Hogg,  Expositor,  viii.  411-421 
(1898) ;  and  for  a  complete  discussion  of  the  tnbe,  his  art.  "'Dan  " 
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of  Judg.  xvii.  seq.  (after  the  stories  of  Samson)  may  imply  that 
the  Philistines,  not  the  Amorites,  caused  the  migration  (cf. 
I  Sam.  vii.  14,  where  the  two  ethnical  terms  interchange).  The 
Mosaic  priesthood  and  the  reference  to  Shiloh  suggest  that  the 
story  of  Eli  may  have  belonged  to  this  cycle  of  narratives;  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  unknown  sanctuary  of  the  Ephraimite 
Micah  and  the  character  of  the  fierce  Puritan  tribesmen  connect 
Dan  with  the  problems  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Levi.  Dan's 
northern  home  lay  near  Beth-rehob,  which  appears  to  have  been 
Aramean  in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  z.  6),  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  migration  has  been  antedated  (cf.  similarly  the  case  of  Jair, 
Num.  xuii.  41,  Judg.  x.  3-5).  The  Tyrian  artificer  sent  to 
Solomon  by  Hiram  was  partly  of  Danite  descent  (2  Chron. 
ii.  13  seq.;  but  of  Naphtali,  so  i  Kings  vii.  14);  and  of  the  two 
workers  in  brass  who  took  part  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  desert,  one  was  Danite  (Oholiab,  Ex.  Km.  6),  while  the  other 
appears  to  have  been  Calebite  (Bezalel,  »6.,  i.  a;  i  Chron.  ii.  20). 
TTie  Kenites,  too,  have  been  regarded  as  a  race  of  metal-workers 
(see  Cain,  Kenites),  and  there  is  evidence  which  would  show 
that  Danites,  Calebites  and  Kenites  were  once  closely  associated 
in  tradition. 

See  S.  A.  Cook,  Crilieal  Notts,  Index,  *.f.:  E  Meyer,  Israelilen, 
PP-  535  seq.  {S.A.C.) 

DAN.  a  town  of  andent  Israel,  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Jordan,  inhabited  before  its  conquest  by  the  Danites  by  a  peace- 
ful commercial  population  who  called  their  city  Laish  or  Leshem 
(Josh.  lix.  47,  Judg.  iviii.).  It  appears  to  have  been  even  at 
this  early  period  a  sacred  dty,  the  shrine  of  Micah  being  removed 
hither,  and  it  was  chosen  by  Jeroboam  as  the  site  of  one  of  his 
calf-shrinea.  It  makes  the  north  limit  of  Palestine  in  the  pro- 
verbial expression  "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  The  town  was 
plundered  by  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  and  appears  from  that 
time  to  have  gradually  declined.  Its  site  is  sought  in  the  mound 
caUed  Tell-el-Kadi,  "the  hill  of  the  judge"  (Dan  =  " judge" 
in  Hebrew),  though  weighty  authorities  incline  to  place  it  4  m. 
east  of  this,  at  Banias,  the  old  Caesarea  Philippi.     (See  above.) 

DANA,  CHARLES  ANDERSON  (1819-1897),  American  jour- 
nalist, was  bom  in  Hinsdale,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  8th  of 
August  iStp.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  clerk  in  his 
uncle's  general  store  at  Buffalo,  which  failed  in  1837.  In  1839 
he  entered  Harvard,  but  the  impairment  of  his  eyesight  in  1841 
forced  him  to  leave  college,  and  caused  him  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  entering  the  ministry  and  of  studyitig  in  Germany. 
From  September  1841  until  March  1846  he  lived  at  Brook  Farm, 
where  he  was  made  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  farm,  was  head 
waiter  when  the  farm  became  a  Fourierite  phalanx,  and  was  in 
charge  of  the  phalanstery's  finances  when  its  buildings  were 
burned  in  1846.  He  had  previously  written  for  (and  managed) 
the  Harbinger,  the  Brook  Farm  organ,  and  had  written  as  early 
as  1844  for  the  Boston  Ckronotype,  In  1847  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  1848  he  wrote  from  Europe 
letters  to  it  and  other  papers  on  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  that  year.  Returning  to  the  Tribune  in  1849,  he  became  its 
managing-editor,  and  in  this  capadty  actively  promoted  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  seeming  to  shape  the  paper's  policy  at  a  time 
when  Greeley  was  undedded  and  vacillating.  In  1862  his 
resignation  was  asked  for  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Tribune,  apparently  because  of  wide  temperamental  differences 
between  him  and  Greeley.  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  immedi- 
ately made  him  a  special  investigating  agent  of  the  warMepart- 
ment;  in  this  capadty  Dana  discovered  frauds  of  quartermasters 
and  contractors,  and  as  the  "  eyes  of  the  administration,"  as 
Lincoln  called  him,  he  spent  much  time  at  the  front,  and  sent  to 
Stanton  frequent  reports  concerning  the  capacity  and  methods 
of  various  generals  in  the  field;  he  went  through  the  Vicksburg 
campaign  and  was  at  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  and  urged 
the  pladng  of  General  Grant  in  supreme  command  of  all  the 
armies  in  the  field.  Dana  was  second  assbtant-secretary  of  war 
in  1864-1865,  and  in  1865-1866  conducted  the  newly-established 
and  unsuccessful  Chicago  Republican.  He  became  the  editor 
and  part-owner  of  the  New  York  Sun  in  1868,  and  remained  in 
control  of  it  until  his  death  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Mand,  New  York, 
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OD  the  17th  of  October  1897.  Under  Dan&'s  control  the  Sun 
opposed  the  impeachinent  of  President  Johnson;  it  supported 
Grant  for  the  presidency  in  1868;  it  was  a  sharp  critic  of  Grant 
as  president;  and  in  1871  took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican 
revolt  and  urged  Greeley's  nomination.  It  favoured  Tilden, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  1876,  opposed 
the  Electoral  Commission  and  continually  referred  to  Hayes  as 
the  "fraud  president."  In  1884  it  supported  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  the  candidate  of  Greenback-Labor  and  Anti-Monopolist 
parties,  for  the  presidency,  and  opposed  Blaine  (Republican) 
and  even  more  bitterly  Cleveland  (Democrat);  it  supported 
Cleveland  and  opposed  Harrison  in  1888,  although  it  had  bitteriy 
criticized  Cleveland's  firet  administration,  and  was  to  criticize 
Dearly  every  detail  of  his  second,  with  the  exception  of  Federal 
interference  in  the  Pullman  strike  of  1894;  and  in  1896,  on 
the  free-silver  issue,  it  opposed  Biyan,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  Dana's  literary  style  came  to  be  the  style 
of  the  Sun — simple,  strong,  clear,  "  boiled  down."  The  Art  of 
Newspaper  Making,  containing  three  lectures  which  he  wrote 
on  journalism,  was  published  in  1900.  With  George  Ripley 
he  edited  The  New  American  Cyclopaedia  (15  vols.,  1857-1863), 
reissued  as  the  American  Cyclopaedia  in  1873-1876.  He  had 
excellent  taste  in  the  fine  arts  and  edited  an  anthology.  The 
Household  Book  of  Poetry  (1857).  He  was  a  very  good  Knguist, 
published  several  versions  from  the  German,  and  read  the 
Romance  and  Scandinavian  languages;  he  was  an  art  con- 
noisseur and  left  a  remarkable  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain. 
Dana's  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  was  published  in  1898, 
as  was  his  Eastern  Journeys,  Notes  of  Travel.  He  also  edited  a 
campaign  Life  of  U.  S.  Grant,  published  over  his  name  and  that 
of  General  James  H.  Wilson  in  1868. 

See  James  Wilson,  The  Life  of  Charles  A .  Dana  (New  York,  1907). 

DANA,  FRANCIS  (1743-1811),  American  jurist,  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  i3lhof  June  1743.  He  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Dana  (1699-1773),  a  leader  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts provincial  bar,  and  a  vigorous  advocate  of  colouial  rights 
in  the  pre-revolutionary  period.  Francis  Dana  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1763,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767,  and,  being 
an  opponent  of  the  British  colonial  policy,  became  a  leader  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  in  1774  was  a  member  of  the  first  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Massachusetts.  During  a  two  years'  visit  to 
England  he  sought  earnestly  to  gain  friends  to  his  colony's  cause, 
but  returned  to  Boston  in  April  1776  convinced  that  a  friendly 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  impossible.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  executive  council  from  1776  to  1780,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  from  1776  to  1778.  As  a 
member  of  the  latter  body  he  became  chairman  in  January  1778 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  visit  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  confer  with  him  concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
This  committee  spent  about  three  months  in  camp,  and  assisted 
Washington  in  preparing  the  plan  of  reorganization  which  Con- 
gress in  the  main  adopted.  In  this  year  he  was  also  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  consider  Lord  North's  offer  of  conciliation, 
which  he  vigorously  opposed.  In  the  autumn  of  1779  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  John  Adams,  who  had  been  selected 
as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  treaties  of  peace  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  December  1780  he  was 
appointed  diplomatic  representative  to  the  Russian  government. 
He  remained  at  St  Petersburg  from  1781  to  1783,  but  was  never 
formally  received  by  the  empress  Catherine.  In  February  1784 
he  was  again  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  in  January  1785 
he  became  a  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court.  He 
was  chief  jusrice  of  this  court  from  1791  to  1806,  and  presided 
with  ability  and  rare  distinction.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution,  was  a  member  of  thi 
Massachusetts  convention  which  ratified  that  instrument,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  advisers  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Federalist  party.  His  tastes  were  scholarly,  and  he  was  one  oi 
the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  z5th  of  April  18 ti. 
His  son,  Richard  Henky  Dana  (1787-1879),  was  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  isth  of  November  rjS;.    He 


was  educated  at  Harvard  in  the  clau  of  tSo8.  Snbsequently  he 
studied  taw  and  in  181 1  was  admitted  to  practice.  But  all  other 
interests  were  early  subordinated  to  his  love  of  hterature,  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  was  devoted.  He  became 
in  1814  a  member  of  a  literary  society  in  Cambridge,  known  as 
the  Anthology  Club.  This  club  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  The  Monthly  Anthology,  which  gave  way  in 
.815  to  The  North  American  Review.  In  the  editorial  control  oi 
this  [leriodical  he  was  associated  with  Jared  Sparks  and  Edward 
T.  Channing  (1790-1856)  until  1831,  contributing  essays  and 
criticisms  wliich  attracted  wide  attention.  In  1821-1823  he 
edited  in  New  York  a  short-lived  Uterary  magazine,  The  Idle 
Man.  He  published  his  first  volume  of  Poems  in  1827,  and  in 
1S33  appeared  his  Poems  and  Prose  Writings,  republished  in 
1850  in  two  volumes,  in  which  were  included  practically  all  of 
his  poems  and  of  his  prose  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 
Although  the  bulk  of  his  pubhshed  writings  was  not  large,  his 
influence  on  American  hterature  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1 9th  century  was  surpassed  by  that  of  few  of  his  contemporaries. 
RicHASD  HensvDana  (1815-1882),  son  of  the  last- mentioned, 
was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  istof  August  1815. 
He  entered  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1835,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
his  junior  year  an  illness  afiecting  his  sight  necessitated  a  suspen- 
sion of  his  college  work,  and  in  August  1834  he  shipped  before 
the  mast  for  California,  returning  in  September  1836.  The 
rough  experience  of  this  voyage  did  more  than  endow  him  with 
renewed  health;  it  changed  him  from  a  dreamy,  sensitive  boy, 
hereditarily  disinclined  to  any  sort  of  active  career,  into  a  self- 
reliant,  energetic  man,  with  broad  interests  and  keen  sympathies. 
He  re-entered  Harvard  in  December  1836  and  graduated  in  June 
1837.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Harvard  law  school  from  1837 
to  1840,  and  from  January  1839  to  February  1840  he  was  also  an 
instructor  in  elocurion  in  the  college.  In  1840  the  notes  of  his 
sea-trip  were  published  under  the  title  Tw)  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
The  book  attained  an  almost  unprecedented  popularity  both  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  where  it  was  translated  into  several 
languages;  and  it  came  to  be  considered  a  classic.  Immediately 
after  the  appearance  of  thb  book  Dana  began  the  practice  of  law, 
whichbrought  him  alarge  number  of  maritime  cases.  In  1841  he 
published  The  Seaman's  Friend,  republished  in  England  as  The 
Seaman's  Manual,  which  was  long  the  highest  authority  on  the 
legal  rights  and  duties  of  seamen.  After  gaining  recogniUon  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Sufiolk  bar,  he  became 
associated  in  1848  with  the  Free  Soil  movement,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Buffalo  convention  of  that  year.  This 
step,  which  caused  him  to  be  ostracized  for  a  rime  from  the 
Boston  circles  in  which  be  had  been  reared,  brought  him  the 
cases  of  the  fugirive  slaves,  Shadrach,  Sims  and  Burns,  and  of  the 
rescuers  of  Shadrach.  On  the  night  following  the  surrender  of 
Burns  (May  1854)  Dana  was  brutally  assaulted  on  the  Boston 
streets.  In  1853  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  state  constitu- 
tional convenrion.  He  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party 
on  its  organizarion,  but  his  inborn  dislike  for  political  man- 
ceuvring  prevented  his  ever  becoming  prominent  in  its  councils. 
In  1857  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the 
famous  Boston  Saturday  Club,  to  the  members  of  which  he 
dedicated  his  account  of  a  vacation  trip.  To  Cuba  and  Back 
(1S57).  He  returned  to  America  from  a  trip  round  the  world  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860,  and 
after  Lincoln's  inauguration  he  was  appointed  United  States 
district  attorney  for  Massachusetts.  In  this  oSice  in  1863  he 
won  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  the  famous 
prize  case  of  the  "Amy  Warwick,"  on  the  decision  in  which 
depended  the  right  of  the  government  to  blockade  the  Con- 
federate ports,  without  giving  the  Confederate  States  an  inter- 
narionalstatusasbelligerents.  Hebroughtoutin  i865anedition 
of  Wheaion's  International  Law,  his  notes  consdtuting  a  most 
learned  and  valuable  authority  on  internarional  law  and  its 
bearings  on  American  history  and  diplomacy;  but  immediately 
after  its  publication  Dana  was  charged  by  the  editor  of  two 
earlier  edirions,  William  Beach  Lawrence,  with  infringing  his 
I  copyright,  and  was  involved  in  litigation  which  was  continued 
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for  thirteen  years.  In  such  minor  matters  as  artangement  of 
notes  and  verification  of  citations  the  court  found  against  Dana, 
but  in  the  main  Dana's  notes  Trezs  vastly  diSercnt  from 
Lawrence's.  In  1865  Dana  declined  an  appointment  as  a 
United  States  district  judge.  During  the  Reconstruction  period 
he  favoured  the  congressional  plan  rather  than  that  of  President 
Johnson,  and  on  this  account  resigned  the  district-altomeyship. 
In  1867-1868  be  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1867  was  retained  with  William  M. 
Evarts  to  prosecute  Jefferson  Davis,  whose  admission  to  bail  he 
counselled.  In  1877  he  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States  before  the  commission  which  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Washington  met  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  to  arbitrate  the  fisheries 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In 
1878  he  gave  up  his  law  practice  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life 
to  study  and  travel.  He  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  on  the  9th  of 
January  188  a. 

See  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Rkiard  Henry  Dana;  a  Biotrapky 
(2  vols.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1891). 

DANA,  JAMBS  DVIQHT  (1813-1895),  American  geologist, 
mineralogist  and  zoologist,  was  bom  in  Utica,  New  York,  on 
the  12th  of  February  1813.  He  early  displayed  a  taste  for  science, 
which  had  been  fostered  by  Fay  Edgerton,  a  teacher  in  theUtica 
high  school,  and  in  1830  he  entered  Yale  College,  in  order  to 
study  under  Benjamin  Silliman  the  elder.  Graduating  in  1833, 
for  the  neat  two  years  he  was  teacher  of  mathematics  to  midship- 
men in  the  navy,  and  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean  while  engaged 
in  hisduties.  In  i836-i837he  was  assistant  to  Professor  Silliman 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  at  Yale,  and  then,  for  four  years,  acted 
as  mineralogist  and  geologist  of  a  United  States  exploring  ex- 
pedition, commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  (see  Wilkes,  Charles).  His  labours  in  preparing  the 
reports  of  his  explorations  occupied  parts  of  thirteen  years  after 
his  return  to  America  in  1841.  In  1844  he  again  became  a  resi- 
dent of  New  Haven,  married  the  dau^ter  of  Professor  Silliman, 
and  in  1850,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  was  appointed 
SilUman  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Geology  in  Yale 
College,  a  position  which  he  held  till  1893.  In  1846  he  became 
joint  editor  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  chief 
editor  of  the  Atnerican  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  (founded 
in  1818  by  Benjamin  Silliman),  to  which  he  was  &  constant 
contributor,  principally  of  articles  on  geology  and  mineralogy. 
A  bibliographical  list  of  his  writings  shows  2r4  titles  of  books 
and  papers,  beginning  in  1835  witb  a  paper  on  the  conditions 
of  Vesuvius  in  1834,  and  ending  with  the  fourth  revised  edition 
(finished  in  February  1895)  of  his  Manual  of  Geology.  His 
reports  on  Zoophytes,  on  the  Geology  of  the  Pacific  Area,  and  on 
Crustacea,  summarizing  his  work  on  the  Wilkes  expedirion, 
appeared  in  1846,  1849  and  i853-r854,  in  quarto  volumes,  with 
copiously  illustrated  atlases;  but  as  these  were  issued  in  small 
numbers,  his  reputation  more  largely  rests  upon  bis  System  of 
Mitieralogy  (1837  and  many  later  editions  in  1893);  Manual 
of  Geology  (1862;  ed.  4,  i8gs);  Manual  of  Mineralogy  (1848), 
afterwards  entitled  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  (ed.  4, 
1887);  and  Corals  and  Coral  Islands  (1872;  ed.  3,  1890).  In 
1S87  Dana  revisited  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  results  of  his 
further  investigations  were  published  in  a  quarto  volume  in  1890, 
entitled  Characteristics  of  Vtdamoes.  By  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  he  was  awarded  the  Copley  medal  in  1877;  and  by 
the  Geological  Society  the  Wollaston  medal  in  1874.  His  powers 
of  work  were  extraordinary,  and  in  his  82nd  year  he  was  occupied 
in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Geology,  the  4th 
edition  being  issued  in  1S95.     He  died  on  the  14th  of  April  1895. 

His  son  Edwahd  Salisbuky  Dana,  bom  at  New  Haven  on 
the  i6th  of  November  1849,  is  author  of  j4  Texibook  of  Mineralogy 
(1877;  new  ed.  1898)  and  a  Te^  Book  of  Elementary  Mechanics 
(1881).  In  1879-80  he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
then  became  professor  of  physics  at  Yale. 

See  Life  of  J.  D.  Dana,  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman  (1899). 

DAHAB.  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos. 
Her  father,  having  been  warned  by  an  oiade  that  she  would  bear 
a  son  by  whom  be  would  be  slain,  confined  Danae  in  a  brazen 
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tower.  But  Zeus  descended  to  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  she 
gave  birth  to  Perseus,  whereupon  Acrisius  placed  her  and  her 
infant  in  a  wooden  box  and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  "Yhey  were 
finally  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  they  were 
picked  up  by  a  fisherman  named  Dictys.  His  brother  Folydectes, 
who  was  king  of  the  island,  fell  in  love  witb  Danae  and  married 
her.  According  to  another  story,  her  son  Perseus,  on  his  return 
with  the  head  of  Medusa,  finding  his  mother  persecuted  by 
Polydectes,  turned  him  into  stone,  and  took  Danae  back  with  faim 
to  Argos.  Latb  legend  represented  her  as  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Latium  and  marrying  Pilumnus  or  Picumnus,  from  whom 
Tumus,  Tiing  of  the  Rutulians,  was  descended.  Danae  formed 
the  subject  of  tragedies  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius.  She  is  the  personification  of 
the  earth  suffering  from  drought,  on  which  the  fertilizing  rain 
descends  from  heaven. 

Apollodorus  ti.  4;  Sophocles,  Antieone,  944;  Horace,  Odes,  iii. 
16;  Virgil,    Aeneid,  vii.  410.    See  also  P.  Schwarz,  De  Fabula 

itiaeia  (1881). 

DANAO,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Cebfi,  island  of  Cebfi, 
Philippine  Islands,  on  the  £.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danao 
river,  17  m.  N.N.E.  of  CebU,  the  capital.  Pop.  (1903)  i6,i73> 
Danao  has  a  comparatively  cool  and  healthy  climate,  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region  producing  rice,  Indian  com, 
sugar,  copra  and  cacao,  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  The 
language  is  Cebfi-Visayan. 

DANAUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Belus,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
twin-brother  of  Aegyptus.     He  was  bom  at  Chemmis  (Panopolis) 

Egypt,buthavingbeendrivenout  byhis  brother  be  fled  with  his 
fifty  daughters  to  Argos,  the  home  of  his  ancestress  lo.  Here  he 
beaime  king  and  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  dig 
wells.  In  the  meantime  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus  arrived  in 
Argos,  and  Danaus  was  obliged  to  consent  to  their  marriage 
with  his  daughters.  But  to  each  of  these  he  gave  a  knife  with 
injunctions  to  slay  her  husband  on  the  marriage  night.  They  all 
obeyed  except  Hyperm(n)estra,  who  spared  Lynceus.  She  was 
brought  to  trial  by  her  father,  acquitted  and  afterwards  married 
to  her  lover.  Being  unable  to  find  suitors  for  the  other  daughters, 
Danaus  offered  thetii  in  marriage  to  the  youths  of  the  district 
who  proved  themselves  victorious  in  radng  contests  (Pindar, 
Pythia,  ix.  117).  According  to  another  story,  Lynceus  slew 
Danaus  and  his  daughters  and  seized  the  throne  of  Argos  (schol. 
on  Euripides,  Hecuba,  886).  By  way  of  expiadon  for  their  crime 
the  DanaUes  were  condemned  to  the  endless  task  of  filling  with 
water  a  vessel  which  had  no  bottom.  This  punishment,  originally 
inflicted  on  those  who  neglected  certain  mystic  rites,  was  trans- 
ferred to  those  who,  like  the  Danaides,  despised  the  mystic  rite 
of  marriage;  cf.  the  water-bearing  figure  (Xovrpo*6pM)  on  the 
grave  of  unmarried  persons.  Themurderof  the  sons  of  Aegyptus 
by  their  wives  is  supposed  to  represent  the  drying  up  of  the  rivers 
and  springs  of  Argolis  in  summer  by  the  agency  of  the  nymphs. 

Apollodorus  ii.  i;  Horace,  Odes,  ui.  11;  O.  Waser,  in  Archie  fOr 
Religionswissenschaft,  ii.  Heft  i,  1899;  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
ReaTencyclqpddie  and  W.  H.  RoscFier's  Lexikon  der  Mylhologie; 
Campbell  Bonner,  in  Harvard  Studies,  xiii.  (1902). 

DANBURITB,  a  rare  mineral  species  consisting  of  calcium 
and  boron  orthosilicate,  CaBi(SiOi)j,  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system.  It  was  discovered  by  C.  U.  Shepard  in  1839 
at  Danbuiy,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  and  named  by  him  after  this 
locality.  The  crystals  are  prismatic  in  habit,  and  closely  re- 
semble topaz  in  form  and  interfacial  angles.  There  is  an  im- 
perfect cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  plane.  Crystab  are 
transparent  to  translucent,  and  colourless  to  pale  yellow; 
hardness  7;  specific  gravity  3-0.  At  Danbury  the  mineral  occurs 
with  microcline  and  oligoclase  embedded  in  dolomite.  Large 
crystals,  reaching  4  in,  in  length,  have  been  found  with  calcite  in 
veins  traversing  granite  at  Russell  in  St  Lawrence  county.  New 
York,  Smaller  but  well-developed  crystals  have  been  found  on 
gneiss  at  Mt.  Scopi  and  Petersthal  (the  valley  of  the  Vals  Rhine) 
in  Switzerland.  Splendid  crystals  have  recently  been  obtained 
from  Japan. 

DANBDRT,  a  city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  in  Danbiuystowoship,  in  the 
hzccbyCaOOgle 
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south-west  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Still  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Housatonic.  Pop.  (1890)  16,553;  (1900)  16,537,  °i  whom  370a 
were  foreign-bom.  In  1900  the  populatioo  of  the  township,  in- 
cluding that  of  tbedty,  was  19474,  and  in  ][9io,  33,502.  Dajibuiy 
is  served  by  three  divisions  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railway;  by  the  Danbury  &  Harlem  electric  railway, 
which  connects  at  Goldens  Bridge,  New  York,  with  the  Harlem 
division  of  the  New  York  Central;  and  by  an  electric  line  to 
Bethel,  Connecticut.  Lake  Kenosia,  about  z)  m.  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  is  a  pleasure  resort.  A  state  normal  school  was 
opened  In  Danbury  in  1904,  and  there  is  a  home  for  destitute 
and  homeless  children  under  private  (unsectarian)  control. 
The  city  has  good  water-power,  and.  the  municipality  owns  the 
water  works.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  felt 
hats,  begun  in  1780,  and  in  1905  engaging  about  thirty  factories, 
with  a  product  for  the  year  valued  at  $5,798,107  (71-9%  of  the 
value  of  all  the  factory  products  of  the  city,  and  15.8%  of  the 
value  of  all  the  felt  hats  produced  in  the  United  States).  The 
city  ranked  first  among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  this  industry 
in  1900  and  second  in  1905,  and  in  1905  no  other  city  showed  so 
high  a  degree  of  specialization  in  it.  Silver-plated  ware  (mostly 
manufactured  by  Rogers  Bros.)  is  another  important  product. 
At  Danbury  b  held  annually  the  well-known  agricultural 
Danbury  Fair.  The  township  was  settled  in  1684  by  emigrants 
from  Norwalk,  and  received  its  present  name  in  1687.  When 
the  War  of  Independence  opened,  Enoch  Crosby,  believed  to  be 
the  original  of  Harvey  Birch,  the  hero  of  J.  F.  Cooper's  The  Spy, 
was  a  resident  of  Danbury.  A  dq>ot  of  military  supphes  was 
established  in  the  village  of  Danbury  in  1776;  in  April  1777 
Governor  William  Tryon,  of  New  York,  raided  the  place,  destroy- 
ing the  military  stores  and  considerable  private  property. 
During  his  retreat  he  was  attacked  (April  16th]  at  Ridgefietd 
(about  9  m.  south  by  east  of  Danbury)  by  the  Americans  under 
General  David  Wooster  (1710-1777),  who  was  fatally  wounded 
in  the  conflict  (being  succeeded  by  General  Benedict  Arnold), 
and  to  whose  memory  a  monument  was  erected  in  Danbury  in 
1854.  Danbury  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1833  and  as  a 
city  in  1880.  In  1870  the  Danbury  Nevis  was  established  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  Jeffersonian  and  the  Times,  by  James 
Montgomery  Bailey  (1841-1S94),  from  1865  to  1870  proprietor 
of  the   Times.     He  wrote  for  the  News  humorous  sketchi 


which  made  him  and  the  paper  famous,  Bailey  being  known  as 
the  "  Danbury  News  Man  ";  among  his  books  are  Life  in  Dan- 
bury (1873),  The  Danbury  News  Man's  Almanac  (1873),  Tkey 
AU  Do  It  (1877),  England  from  a  Back  Window  (1878),  Ur 
Philip's  Goneness  (1879),  The  Danbury  Boom  (1880),  andHiitory 
of  Danbury  (1896). 

DANBY,  PRAKCIS  (1793-1861),  English  painter,  was  bom  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  on  the  i6th  of  November  1793.  Hb  father 
farmed  a  small  property  he  owned  near  Wexford,  but  his  death 
caused  the  family  to  remove  to  Dublin,  while  Francis  was  still  a 
schoolboy.  He  began  to  practice  drawing  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  schools;  and  under  an  erratic  young  artist  named 
O'Connor  he  began  painting  landscape.  Danby  also  made 
acquaintance  with  George  Petrie,  and  all  three  left  for  London 
together  in  1813.  This  expedition,  undertaken  with  very  in- 
adequate funds,  quickly  came  to  an  end,  and  they  had  to  get 
home  again  by  walking.  At  Bristol  they  made  a  pause,  and 
Danby,  finding  he  could  get  trifling  sums  for  water-colour 
drawings,  remained  there  working  diligently  and  sending  to  the 
London  exhibitions  pictures  of  importance.  There  his  large 
pictures  in  oil  quickly  attracted  attention.  "  The  Upas  Tree  " 
(1820)  and  "The  Delivery  of  the  Israelites"  (1825)  brought 
faim  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  left 
Bristol  for  London,  and  in  1828  exhibited  his  "  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Seal  "  at  the  British  Institution,  receiving  from  that  body 
a  prize  of  200  guineas;  and  this  picture  was  followed  by  two 
others  from  the  Apocalypse.  He  suddenly  left  London,  dedaring 
that  he  would  never  live  there  again,  and  that  the  Academy, 
instead  of  aiding  him,  had,  somehow  or  other,  used  him  badly. 
Some  insurmountable  domestic  difficulty  overtook  him  also,  and 
for  eleven  or  twdve  years  he  lived  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  a 


Bohemian  with  boat-building  fandes,  painting  only  now  and 
then.  He  returned  to  England  in  1841,  when  his  sons,  James 
and  Thomas,  both  artists,  were  growing  up.  Other  pictures  by 
were  "  The  Golden  Age  "  and  "  The  Evening  Gun,"  the 
first  begim  before  he  left  England,  the  second  painted  after  his 
return;  he  had  taken  up  bis  abode  at  Exmouth,  where  he  died 
on  the  9th  of  February  1861. 

DANCE,  the  name  of  an  English  family  distinguished  in 
architecture,  art  and  the  drama.  Geokge  Dance,  the  dder 
(1700-1768),  obtained  the  appointment  of  architect  to  the  dly 
of  London,  and  designed  the  Mansion  House  (1739);  the  churches 
of  St  Botolph,  Aldgatc  (1741),  St  Luke's,  Old  Street;  St 
Leonard,  Shoreditch;  the  old  excise  office;  Broad  Street;  and 
other  public  works  of  importance.  He  died  on  the  Sth  of 
February  1768.  His  eldest  son,  Jaues  Dance  (1713-1744),  was 
bom  on  the  17th  of  March  1733,  and  educated  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  which  he  left 
before  graduating.  He  took  the  name  of  Love,  and  became  an 
actor  and  playwright  of  no  great  merit.  In  the  fomier  capadty 
he  was  for  twdve  years  connected  with  Drury  Lane  theatre. 
He  wrote  "  an  heroic  poem  "  on  Cricket,  about  1 740,  and  a  volume 
of  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  (1754),  and  a  number  of  comedies 
— the  earliest  Pamela  (1743). 

George  Dance's  third  son,  Sir  Nathaniel  Dance-Holiand, 
Bart.  (1735-1811),  was  bom  on  the  iSth  of  May  1735,  and 
studied  art  under  Francis  Hayman,  and  in  Italy,  where  he  met 
Angelica  Eauffmann,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  and  hopelessly 
attached.  From  Rome  he  sent  home  "  Dido  and  Aeneas " 
(1763),  and  he  continued  to  paint  occasional  historical  pictures 
of  the  same  quasi-classic  kind  throughout  his  career.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  took  up  portrait-painting  with  great 
success,  and  contributed  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  foundation  member,  full-length 
portraits  of  George  III.  and  his  queen.  These,  and  his  portraits 
of  Captain  Cook  and  of  Garrick  as  Richard  III.,  engraved  by 
Dixon,  are  his  best-known  works.  Himself  a  rich  man,  in  1790 
he  married  a  widow  with  £15,000  a  year,  dropped  his  profession, 
and  became  M.P.  for  East  Grinstead,  taking  the  additional  name 
of  Holland.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1800.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  October  1811,  leaving  a  fortune  of  £300,000. 

George  Dance's  fifth  and  youngest  son,  Geokge  DakC£,  the 
younger  (1741-1825),  succeeded  his  father  as  dty  surveyor  and 
architect  in  176S.  He  was  then  only  twenty-seven,  had  spent 
several  yeais  abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy  with  his  brother  Nathanid, 
and  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  designs  for  Blackfriars 
Bridge  sent  to  the  1761  exhibition  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists.  His  first  important  public  work  was  the  rebuilding 
of  Newgate  prison  in  1770.  The  front  of  the  Guildhall  was  also 
his.  He,  too,  was  a  foundation  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  the  last  survivor  of  the  forty  original 
academicians.  His  last  yeara  were  devoted  to  art  rather  than  to 
architecture,  and  after  1796  his  Academy  contributions  consisted 
solely  of  chalk  portraits  of  his  friends,  seventy-two  of  which  were 
engraved  and  published  (1S0S-1814).  He  resigned  his  office  in 
1815,  and  after  many  years  of  illness  died  on  the  14th  of  January 
1835,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's.  His  son,  Chaxi:e5  Damce 
(1794-1863),  was  for  thirty  years  registrar,  taxing  officer  and 
chief  clerk  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  court,  retiring,  when  it  was 
abolished,  on  an  allowance.  In  collaboration  with  J.  R.  Planchi 
and  others,  or  alone,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  extravaganzas, 
farces  and  comediettas.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
of  the  burlesque  writers,  and  was  the  author  of  those  produced 
so  successfully  by  Madame  Vestris  for  years  at  the  Olympic. 
Of  his  farces,  Delicate  Ground,  Who  Speaks  First  f,  A  Morning 
Call  and  others  are  still  occasionally  revived.  He  died  on  the 
6th  of  January  1863. 

DANCE  (Fr.  danse;  of  obscure  origin,  connected  with  Old 
High  Ger.  danson,  to  stretch).  The  term  "  dancing  "  in  its 
widest  sense  indudes  three  things: — (i)  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  musdea  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  emotion,  such 
as  social  joy  or  religious  exultation  ;  (3)  definite  combinations  of 
graceful  movements  performed  -for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure 
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which  the  eseidse  affords  to  the  dancer  or  to  the  spectator; 
(3)  carefully  trained  movements  which  are  meant  by  the  dancer 
vividly  to  represent  the  actions  and  passions  of  other  people. 
In  the  hij^iest  sense  it  seems  to  be  for  prose-gesture  what  song 
is  for  the  instinctive  exclamations  of  feeling.  Regarded  as  the 
outlet  or  expression  of  strong  feeling,  dancing  does  not  require 
much  discussion,  for  the  general  rule  applies  that  such  demon- 
strations for  a  time  at  least  sustain  and  do  not  exhaust  the  Sow 
of  feeling.  The  voic%  and  the  facial  muscles  and  many  of  the 
organs  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  a  high  state 
of  vitality  which  among  the  spinning  Dervbhes  or  in  the  ecstatic 
worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele  amounted  to  something  like 
madness.  Even  here  there  is  traceable  an  undulatory  movement 
which,  as  Herbert  Spencer  says,  is  "  habitually  generated  by 
feeling  in  its  bodily  discharge."  But  it  is  only  in  the  advanced 
or  volitional  stage  of  dancing  that  we  find  developed  the  essential 
feature  of  measure,  which  has  been  said  to  consist  in  "  the  alter- 
nation of  stronger  muscular  contractions  with  weaker  ones,"  an 
alternation  which,  except  in  the  cases  of  savages  and  children, 
"  is  compounded  with  longer  rises  and  falls  in  the  degree  of 
muscular  excitement."  In  analysing  the  state  of  mind  which 
this  measured  dancing  produces,  we  must  first  of  all  allow  for 
the  pleasant  glow  of  excitement  caused  by  the  excess  of  blood 
sent  to  the  brain.  But  apart  from  this,  there  is  an  agreeable 
sense  of  uniformity  in  the  succession  of  muscular  eSorts,  and  in 
the  spaces  described,  and  also  in  the  period  of  their  recurrence. 
If  the  steps  of  dancing  and  the  intervals  of  time  be  not  precisely 
equal,  there  is  still  a  pleasure  depending  on  the  gradually  in- 
creasing intensity  of  motion,  on  the  imdulation  which  uniformly 
rises  in  order  to  fall.  As  Florizel  says  to  Perdtta,  "  When  you  do 
dance,  I  wish  you  a  wave  of  the  sea"  {Winter's  Tale,  iv.  3). 
The  mind  feels  the  beauty  of  emphasis  and  cadence  in  muscular 
motion,  just  as  much  as  in  musical  notes.  Then,  the  figure  of 
the  dance  is  frequently  a  circle  or  some  more  graceful  curve  or 
series  of  curves,— a  fact  which  satisfies  the  dancer  as  well  as  the 
eye  of  the  spectator.  But  all  such  e&ects  are  intensified  by  the 
use  of  music,  which  not  only  brings  a  perfectly  distinct  set  of 
pleasurable  sensations  to  dancer  and  spectator,  but  by  the  control 
of  dandng  produces  an  inexpressibly  sweet  harmony  of  sound 
and  motion.  This  harmony  is  further  enriched  if  there  be  two 
dancing  together  on  one  plan,  or  a  large  company  of  dancers 
executing  certain  evolutions,  the  success  of  which  depends  on 
the  separate  harmonies  of  all  the  couples.  The  fundamental 
condition  is  that  throughout  the  dance  all  the  dancers  keep 
within  their  bases  of  gravity.  This  is  not  only  required  for  the 
dancers'  own  enjoyment,  but,  as  in  the  famous  Mercury  on 
tiptoe,  it  is  essential  to  the  beautiful  effect  for  the  spectator. 
Tlie  idea  of  much  being  safely  supported  by  little  is  what  proves. 
attractive  in  the  posturing  ballet.  But  this  is  merely  one  condi- 
tion of  graceful  dancing,  and  if  it  be  made  the  chief  object  the 
dancer  sinks  into  the  acrobat. 

Dancing  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  human  expression,  by 
movements  of  the  limbs  and  body,  of  a  sense  of  rhythm  which 
is  implanted  among  the  primitive  instincts  of  the  animal  world. 
The  rhythmic  principle  of  motion  extends  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, governing  the  lapse  of  waves,  the  flow  of  tides,  the  rever- 
berations of  light  and  sound,  and  the  movements  of  celestial 
bodies;  and  in  the  human  organism  it  manifests  itself  in  the 
automatic  pulses  and  flexions  of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Dancing 
ia  merely  the  voluntary  application  of  the  rhythmic  principle, 
when  excitement  has  induced  an  abnormally  rapid  oxidization 
of  brain  tissue,  to  the  physical  exertion  by  which  the  over- 
charged brain  is  relieved.  This  is  primitive  dandng;  and  it 
embraces  all  movements  of  the  limbs  and  body  expressive  of 
joy  or  grief,  all  pantomimic  representations  of  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  dancers,  all  performances  in  which  movements  of 
the  body  are  employed  to  excite  the  passions  of  hatred  or  love, 
pity  or  revenge,  or  to  arouse  the  warlike  instincts,  and  all  cere- 
monies in  which  such  movements  express  homage  or  worship, 
or  are  used  as  religious  exercises.  Although  music  b  not  an 
essential  part  of  dandng,  it  almost  invariably  accompanies  it, 
even  in  the  crudest  form  of  a  rhythm  beaten  out  on  a  drum. 


PrimiUve  ami  Ancienl  Dandng. — ^In  Tigrd  the  Abyssiniana 
dance  the  cbassie  step  in  a  cirde,  and  keep  time  by  shrugging 
their  shoulders  and  working  thdr  elbows  backwards  and  for- 
wards. At  intervals  the  dancers  sqiULt  on  the  ground,  still 
moving  the  arms  and  shoulders  in  the  same  way.  The  Bushmen 
dance  in  their  low-roofed  rooms  supporting  themselves  by 
sticks;  one  foot  remains  motionless,  the  other  dances  in  a  wild 
irregular  manner,  while  the  hands  are  occupied  with  the  sticks. 
The  Goods,  a  hill-tribe  of  Hindustan,  dance  generally  in  pairs, 
with  a  shuffling  step,  the  eyes  on  the  ground,  the  arms  dose  to 
the  body,  and  the  dbows  at  an  angle  with  the  dosed  hand. 
Advancing  to  a  point,  the  dancer  suddenly  erects  his  head,  and 
wheels  round  to  the  starting  point.  The  women  of  the  Pultooah 
tribe  dance  in  a  drde,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  bent 
posture.  The  Santal  women,  again,  are  slow  and  graceful  in 
dance;  joining  hands,  they  form  themselves  into  the  arc  of  a 
drde,  towards  the  centre  of  which  they  advance  and  then  retire, 
moving  at  the  same  time  slightly  towards  the  tight,  so  as  to 
complete  the  drde  in  an  hour.  The  Kukis  of  Assam  have  only 
the  rudest  possible  step,  an  awkward  hop  with  the  knees  very 
much  bent.  The  national  dance  of  the  Kamchadale  is  one  of 
the  most  violent  known,  every  musde  apparently  quivering  at 
every  movement.  But  there,  and  in  some  other  cases  where 
men  and  women  dance  together,  there  is  a  trace  of  deliberate 
obscenity;  the  dance  is,  in  fact,  a  rude  representation  of  sexual 
passion.  It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  Tasmanian  corrobories 
have  a  phallic  design.  The  Yucatan  dance  of  nauai  may  also 
be  mentioned.  The  Andamans  hop  on  one  foot  and  swing  the 
arms  violently  backwards  and  forwards.  The  Veddahs  jump 
with  both  feet  together,  patting  their  bodies,  or  clapping  their 
hands,  and  make  a  point  of  bringing  their  long  hair  down  in 
front  of  the  face.  In  New  Caledonia  the  dance  consists  of  a  series 
of  twistings  of  the  body,  the  feet  being  lifted  alternately,  but 
without  change  of  place.  The  Fijians  jump  half  round  from  side 
to  side  with  their  arms  akimbo.  The  only  modulation  of  the 
Samoan  dance  is  one  of  time — a  crescendo  movement,  which  is 
well-known  in  the  modem  ball-room.  The  Javans  are  perhaps 
unique  in  thdr  distinct  and  graceful  gestures  of  the  hands  and 
fingers.  At  a  Mexican  feast  called  Huitzilopochtli,  the  noblemen 
and  women  danced  tied  together  at  the  hands,  and  embradng 
one  another,  the  anns  being  thrown  over  the  neck.  This  re- 
sembles the  dance  variously  known  as  the  Greek  Bracdet  or 
Brawl,  'Opftot,  or  Bearsfeet;  but  all  of  them*  probably  are  to  a 
certain  extent  symbolical  of  the  relations  between  the  sexes. 
Actual  contact  of  the  partners,  however,  is  quite  intelligible  as 
matter  of  pure  dandng;  for,  apart  altogether  from  the  pleasure 
of  the  embrace,  the  harmony  of  the  double  rotation  adds  very 
much  to  the  enjoyment.  In  a  very  old  Peruvian  dance  of 
ceremony  before  the  Inca,  several  hundreds  of  men  formed  a 
chain,  each  taking  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  man  beyond  his 
immediate  neighbour,  and  the  whole  body  moving  forwards  and 
backwards  three  steps  at  a  time  as  they  approached  the  throne. 
In  this,  as  in  the  national  dance  of  the  Coles  of  Lower  Bengal, 
there  was  perhaps  a  suggestion  of  "  I'union  fait  la  forc«."  In 
Yucatan  stilts  were  occasionally  used  for  dancing. 

It  seldom  happens  that  dancing  takes  place  without  accom- 
paniment, either  by  the  dancers  or  by  othei^.  This  is  not  merely 
because  the  feelings  which  find  rdief  in  dandng  express  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  in  other  forms;  in  some  Cases,  indeed, 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  dements  largely  predominate,  and 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  whole  emotional  demonstration. 
Whether  they  do  so  or  not  will  of  course  depend  on  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  nation  or  tribe  and  upon  the  particular 
development  of  their  aesthetical  sensibility.  A  striking  instance 
occurs  among  the  Zulus,  whose  grand  dances  are  merdy  the 
accompaniment  to  the  colloquial  war  and  hunting  songs,  in 
which  the  women  put  questions  which  are  answered  by  the  men. 
So  also  in  Tahiti  there  is  a  set  of  national  ballads  and  songs, 
referring  to  many  events  in  the  past  and  present  lives  of  the 

'  Compare  the  Chica  of  South  America,  the  Fandango  of  Spain, 
and  the  Ai^amene  or  la  Fach^e  of  modem  Greece.  See  also 
Somaunf  de  m  rose,  v.  776. 
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peo[de.  Tlie  fisherman,  the  woodam&n,  the  canoe-builder,  has 
each  bis  trade  song,  which  on  public  occasions  at  least  is  illus- 
trated by  dancing.  But  the  accompaniment  is  often  consciously 
intended,  by  an  appeal  to  the  ear,  to  regulate  and  sustain  the 
excitement  of  the  muscles.  And  a  dose  relation  will  be  found 
always  to  exist  between  the  excellence  of  a  nation's  dancing 
and  the  excellence  or  complexity  of  its  muuc  and  poetry.  In 
gome  cases  the  performer  himself  sings  or  marks  time  by  the 
clanldng  of  ornaments  on  his  person.  In  others  the  accompani- 
ment consists  sometimes  of  a  rude  chant  improvised  by  those 
standing  round,  or  of  music  from  instruments,  or  of  mere  clapping 
of  the  hands,  or  of  striking  one  stick  against  another  or  on  the 
ground,  or  of  "marking  time,"  in  the  technical  sense.  The 
Tasmanians  beat  on  a  rolled-up  kangaroo-skin.  The  Kamcha- 
dales  make  a  noise  like  a  continuous  hiccough  aj]  through  the 
dance.  The  Andanmns  use  a  large  hollow  dandng-board,  on 
which  one  man  is  set  apart  to  stamp.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
privilege  of  the  tribal  chief  to  sing  the  accompaniment  while  his 
people  dance.  The  savages  of  New  Caledonia  whistle  and  strike 
upon  the  hip. 

The  lude  imitative  dances  of  early  civilization  are  of  extreme 
interest.  In  the  same  way  the  dances  of  the  Ostyak  tribes 
(Northern  Asiatic)  imitate  the  habitual  sports  of  the  chase  and 
the  gambols  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear  and  other  wild  beasts,  the 
dancing  consbting  mainly  of  sudden  leaps  and  violent  turns 
which  exhaust  the  muscular  powers  of  the  whole  body.  The 
Kamchadales,  too,  in  dancing,  imitate  bears,  dogs  and  birds. 
The  Kru  dances  of  the  Coast  Negroes  represent  huntmg  scenes; 
and  on  the  Congo,  before  the  himters  start,  they  go  through  a 
dance  imitating  the  habits  of  the  gorilla  and  its  movements 
when  attacked.  The  Damara  dance  is  a  mimic  representation 
of  the  movements  of  oxen  and  sheep,  four  men  stooping  with 
their  heads  in  contact  and  uttering  harsh  cries.  The  canter  of 
the  baboon  is  the  humorous  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Bushmen 
dance  in  long  irregular  jumps,  which  they  compare  to  the  leaping 
of  a  herd  of  calves,  and  the  Hottentots  not  only  go  on  all-fours 
to  counterfeit  the  baboon,  but  they  have  a  dance  in  which  the 
buzzing  of  a  swarm  of  bees  is  represented.  The  Kennowits  in 
Borneo  introduce  the  miss  and  the  deei  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Australians  and  Tasmanians  in  their  dances  caUed  ccrroboriei 
imitate  the  frog  and  the  kangaroo  (both  leaping  animals).  The 
hunt  of  the  emu  is  also  performed,  a  number  of  men  passing 
slowly  round  the  fire  and  throwing  their  arrows  about  so  as 
to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  animal's  head  while  feeding, 
The  Gonds  are  fond  of  dancing  the  bison  hunt,  one  man  with 
skin  and  horns  taking  the  part  of  the  animal.  Closely  allied  to 
these  are  the  mimic  fights,  almost  universal  among  tribes  to 
which  war  is  one  of  the  great  interests  of  life.  The  Bravery 
dance  of  the  Dahomans  and  the  Hoolee  of  the  Bhil  tribe  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills  are  illustrations.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  to  an  amusement  conducted  by  professionals  who  go 
from  village  to  village, — the  battle  being  engaged  in  by  won 
with  long  poles  on  the  one  side,  and  men  with  short  cudgels 
the  other.  There  b  here  an  element  of  comedy,  which  also 
api>ears  in  the  Fiji  club-dance.  This,  although  no  doubt  or 
ally  suggested  by  war,  is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  down 
covered  with  leaves  and  wearing  a  ma^.  The  monotonous  song 
accompanying  the  dub-dance  is  by  way  of  commentary  or  ex- 
planation. So,  also.  In  Gautemala  there  is  a  public  baile  or  dance, 
in  which  all  the  performers,  wearing  the  skins  and  heads  of  beasts, 
go  through  a  mock  battle,  which  always  ends  in  the  victory  of 
those  wearing  the  deer's  head.  At  the  end  the  victors  trace  in 
Ihe  sand  with  a  pole  the  figure  of  some  animal;  and  this  exhibi- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  some  historical  reference.  But  nearly 
all  savage  tribes  have  a  regular  war-dance,  in  which  they  appear 
in  fighting  costume,  handle  their  weapons,  and  go  through  the 
movements  of  challenge,  conflict,  pursuit  or  defeat.  The  women 
generaUy  supply  the  stimulus  of  music.  There  is  one  very 
picturesque  dance  of  the  Natal  Kaffirs,  which  probably  refers  to 
the  departure  of  the  warriors  for  the  battle.  The  women  appeal 
plaintivdy  to  the  men,  who  slowly  withdraw,  stamping  on  the 
ground  and  darting  tbdr  short  spears  or  assegais  towards  the  sky. 


In  Madagascar,  when  the  moi  are  absent  on  war,  the  women 
dance  for  a  great  part  of  the  day,  believing  that  this  in^ires 
their  husbands  with  courage.  In  this,  however,  there  may  be 
some  religious  significance.  These  war-dances  are  totally  distinct 
from  the  institution  of  military  drill,  which  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  when  social  life  has  become  less  impuMve  and  more  re- 
flective.' There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  character- 
istic movements  of  these  primitive  hunting  and  war-dances 
survive  in  the  smooth  and  ceremonious  dances  of  the  present  day. 
But  the  early  mimetic  dance  was  not  confined  to  these  two 
subjects;  it  embraced  the  other  great  events  of  savage  life — 
the  drama  of  court^p  and  marriage,  the  funeral  dance,  the 
consecration  of  labour,  the  cdebration  of  harvest  or  vintage;* 
sometimes,  too,  purely  fictitious  scenes  of  dramatic  interest, 
while  other  dances  degenerated  into  games.  For  instance,  in 
Yucatan  one  man  danced  in  a  cowering  attitude  round  a  drde, 
while  another  followed,  hurling  at  him  hohordos  or  canes,  which 
were  adroitly  caught  on  a  small  stick.  Again,  in  Tasmania,  the 
dances  of  the  women  describe  their  "  clamber  for  the  opossum, 
diving  for  shell-fish,  digging  for  roots,  nurdng  children  and 
quarreiling  with  husbands."  Another  dance,  in  which  a  woman 
by  gesture  taunts  a  chieftain  with  cowardice,  gives  him  an 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  and  recounting  his  courageous 
deeds  in  dance.  The  funeral  dance  of  the  Todas  (another  Indian 
hill-tribe)  consists  in  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  without 
variation,  to  a  howling  tune  of  "  ha!  hool  "  The  meaning  of 
this  is  obscure,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  soldy  an  outburst  of  grief. 
In  Dabomey  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  hunters,  braves  and 
bards,  with  thdr  various  tools  and  instnunents,  join  in  a  dramatic 
dance.  We  may  add  here  a  form  of  dance  which  is  almost  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  the  spoken  incantation.  It  is  used  by  the 
professional  devil-dancer  of  the  wild  Veddahs  for  the  cure  of 
diseases.  An  oSering  of  eatables  is  put  on  a  tripod  of  sticks, 
and  the  dancer,  decorated  with  green  leaves,  goes  intoa  paroxysm 
of  dancing,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  receives  the  required  infor- 
mation. This,  however,  rather  belongs  to  the  subject  of  religious 
dances. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  either  the  names  or  the 
forms  of  the  sacred  dances  which  formed  so  prominent  a  part 
of  the  worship  of  antiquity.  A  mystic  philosophy  found  in  them 
a  resemblance  to  the  courses  of  the  stats.  This  Pythagorean 
idea  was  expanded  by  Sir  John  Da  vies,  in  his  epic  poem  Orchestra, 
published  in  1596.  They  were  probably  adapted  to  many 
purposes, — to  thanksgiving,  praise,  supplication  and  humiliation. 
It  b  only  one  striking  illustration  of  thb  widespread  pracrice, 
that  there  was  at  Rome  a  very  andent  order  of  priests  espedaUy 
named  Salii,  who  struck  their  shidds  and  sang  assamenta  as 
they  danced.  The  practice  reappeared  in  the  early  church, 
special  provision  bdng  made  for  dancing  in  the  choir.  Scaliger, 
who  astonished  Charles  V.  by  his  dancing  powers,  says  the 
bishops  were  called  Praesules,  because  they  led  the  dance  on 
feast  days.  According  to  some  of  the  fathers,  the  angels  are 
always  dandng,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  b 
really  a  chorus  of  dancers.  Dandng,  however,  fell  into  dbcredit 
with  the  feast  of  the  Agapae.  St  Augustine  says,  "  Melius  est 
fodere  quam  saltare  ";  and  the  practice  was  generally  prohibited 
for  some  time.  No  church  or  sect  has  raged  so  fiercely  against 
the  cardinal  sin  of  dancing  as  the  Albigenses  of  Languedoc  and 
the  Waldenses,  who  agreed  in  calling  it  the  devil's  processiou. 
After  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century  there  were  still  traces  of 
religious  dandng  in  the  cathedrab  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Roussillon — especially  in  the  Mozarabic  Mass  of  Toledo.  An 
account  of  the  numerous  secular  dances,  public  and  private,  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  be  found  in  the  dassical  histories,  and  in 
J.  Weaver's  Essay  towards  a  History  of  Dancing,  (London,  171a), 
which,  however,  must  be  revised  by  more  recent  authorities. 
The  Pyrrhic  (derived  from  the  Memphitic)  in  all  its  local  varieties, 

'  The  Greek  te^iroia,  represented  the  surprise  by  robbers  of  a  warrior 
ploughing  a  field.  The  gymnopaedic  dances  imitated  the  sterner 
sports  of  the  palaestra. 

■  The  Greek  Lenaea  and  Dionysia  had  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
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die  Bacchanalia  and  the  Hymenaea  were  among  the  more 
important.  The  name  of  Lycurgus  is  also  associated  with  the 
Trichoria.  Among  the  stage  dances  of  the  Athenians,  which 
formed  interludes  to  the  regular  drama,  one  of  the  oldest  was 
the  Delian  dance  of  the  Labyrinth,  ascribed  to  Theseus,  and 
called  rtpavos,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  flight  of  cranes, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  was  the  dance  of  the  Eumenides. 
A  further  development  of  the  art  took  place  at  Rome,  under 
Augustus,  when  Pylades  and  Bathyllus  brought  serious  and  comic 
pantomime  to  great  perfection.  The  subjects  chosen  were  such 
as  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  the  surprise  of  Venus  and  Mars  by 
Vulcan.  The  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  subject  is  well  shown 
in  Lucian's  amusing  dialogue  De  Sailalione.  Before  this  Rome 
had  only  very  inferior  buffoons,  who  attended  dinner  parties, 
and  whose  art  traditions  betonged  not  to  Greece,  but  to  Etruria.' 
Apparently,  however,  the  Romans,  though  food  of  ceremony 
and  of  the  theatre,  were  by  temperament  not  great  dancers 
in  private.  Cicero  says:  "  Nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi 
forte  insanit."  But  the  Italic  dance  of  the  imperial  theatre, 
supported  by  music  and  splendid  dresses,  supplanted  for  a 
time  the  older  dramas.  It  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to 
cultivate. other  thao  political  interests  for  the  people;  and  he 
passed  laws  for  the  protection  and  privilege  of  the  pantomimists. 
They  were  freed  from  the  jus  virgarum,  and  they  used  their 
freedom  against  the  peace  of  the  city.  Tiberius  and  Domitian 
oppressed  and  banished  them;  Trajan  and  Aurelius  gave  them 
such  titles  as  decurions  and  priests  of  Apollo;  but  the  panto- 
mime stage  soon  yielded  to  the  general  corruption  of  the 
empire. 

Modem  Dancing. — In  modem  civilized  countries  dancing 
has  developed  as  an  art  and  pastime,  as  an  entertainment.  Its 
direct  application  to  arouse  emotion  or  religious  feeling  tends  to 
be  obscured  and  finally  dropped  out. 

Italy,  in  the  15th  century,  saw  the  renaissance  of  dancing, 
and  France  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  nursery  of  the  modem 
art,  though  comparatively  few  modern  dances  are  really  French 
in  origin.  The  national  dances  of  other  countries  were  brought 
to  France,  studied  systematically,  and  made  perfect  there. 
An  English  or  a  Bohemian  dance,  practised  only  amongst 
peasants,  would  be  taken  to  France,  polished  and  perfected, 
and  would  at  last  find  its  way  back  to  its  own  country,  no  more 
recognizable  than  a  piece  of  elegant  cloth  when  it  returns  from 
the  printer  to  the  place  from  which  as  "  grey  "  material  it  was 
sent.  The  fact  that  the  terminology  of  dancing  is  almost  entirely 
French  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  origin  of  the  rules  that 
govern  it.  The  earliest  dances  that  bear  any  relation  to  the 
modem  art  are  probably  the  danses  basses  and  danses  hautes 
of  the  i6th  century.  The  danse  basse  was  the  dance  of  the 
court  of  Charles  IX.  and  of  good  society,  the  steps  being  very 
grave  and  dignified,  not  to  say  solemn,  and  the  accompaniment 
a  psalm  tune.  The  danses  hautes  or  baiadtTta  had  a  skipping 
step,  and  were  practised  only  by  clowns  and  country  people. 
More  lively  dances,  such  as  the  Gaillarde  and  Volla,  were  intro- 
duced into  France  from  Italy  by  Catherine  de'  Medici,  but  even 
in  these  the  interest  was  chiefly  spectacular.  Other  dances  of 
the  same  period  were  the  Branle  (afterwards  corrupted  to  Braide, 
and  known  in  England  as  the  Brawle] — a  kind  of  generic  dance 
which  was  capable  of  an  almost  infinite  amount  of  variety. 
Thus  there  were  imitative  dances — Branles  mimts,  such  as  the 
Brattles  des  Ermites,  Branles  des  flambeaux,  and  the  Brattles  des 
lavandiires.  The  Branle  in  its  original  form  had  steps  like  the 
AUemande.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  and  stately  dance  of  this 
period  was  the  Favane  (of  Spanish  origin),  which  is  very  fully 
described  in  Tabouret's  Orchtsographie,  the  earliest  work  in  which 
a  dance  is  found  minutely  described.  The  Pavane,  which  was 
really  more  a  procession  than  a  dance,  must  have  been  a  very 
gorgeous  and  noble  sight,  and  it  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  dress 
of  the  period,  the  stiff  brocades  of  the  ladies  and  the  swords  and 
heavily-plumed  hats  of  the  gentlemen  being  displayed  in  its 
simple  and  dignified  measures  to  great  advantage.     The  dancers 

•  The  Pantomimus  was  an  outgrowth  from  the  canticum  or  choral 
singing  of  the  older  comedies  and  fabtUae  AteUanat. 


in  the  time  of  Henry  m.  of  France  usually  sang,  while  performing 
the  Paeane,  a  chanson,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  verses: 
"  Approche  done,  ma  belle, 

Approcbe-toi,  mon  bien; 
Ne  me  sois  plus  rebelle, 

Puisque  mon  coeur  est  tieni 
Pour  mon  Srae  apaiser, 
DonnC'moi  un  baiser." 

In  the  Pavane  and  Branle,  and  in  nearly  all  the  dances  of  the 
r7th  and  i8th  centuries,  the  practice  of  kissing  formed  a  not 
unimportant  part,  and  seems  to  have  added  greatly  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  pastime.  Another  extremely  popular  dance  was  the 
Saraband,  which,  however,  died  out  after  the  17th  century. 
It  was  originally  a  Spanish  dance,  but  enjoyed  an  enormous 
success  for  a  time  in  France.  Every  dance  at  that  time  hiid  its 
own  tune  or  tunes,  which  were  called  by  its  own  name,  and  of 
the  Saraband  the  chevalier  de  Grammont  wrote  that  "  it  either 
charmed  or  annoyed  everyone,  for  all  the  guitarists  of  the  court 
began  to  ieam  it,  and  God  only  knows  the  universal  twanging 
that  followed."  Vauquelin  des  Yveteaui,  in  his  eightieth  year, 
desired  to  die  to  the  tune  of  the  Saraband,  "  so  that  his  soul  might 
pass  away  sweetly."  After  the  Pavane  came  the  Couranle, 
a  court  dance  performed  on  tiptoe  with  slightly  jumping  steps 
and  many  bows  and  curtseys.  The  CtfuranU  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  strictly  modem  dances.  The  minuet  and  the 
waJtz  were  both  in  some  degree  derived  from  it,  and  it  had  much 
io  common  with  the  famous  Seguidilla  of  Spain.  It  was  a 
favourite  dance  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  an  adept  in  the  art, 
and  it  was  regarded  in  bis  time  as  of  such  importance  that  a 
nobleman's  education  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  be  begun 
until  he  had  mastered  the  Covrante. 

The  dance  which  the  French  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection 
— which  many,  indeed,  regard  as  the  fine  flower  of  the  art — was 
the  Minuet.  Its  origin,  as  a  rustic  dance,  is  not  less  antique 
than  that  of  the  other  dances  from  which  the  modem  art  has 
been  evolved.  It  was  originally  a  branle  of  Poitou,  derived  from 
the  Courante.  It  came  to  Paris  in  1650,  and  was  first  set  to 
music  by  LuUy.  It  was  at  first  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  but  on 
being  brought  to  court  it  soon  lost  its  sportive  character  and 
became  grave  and  dignified.  It  is  mentioned  by  Beauchamps, 
the  father  of  dancing-masters,  who  flourished  in  Louis  XIV. 's 
reign,  and  also  by  Blondy,  his  pupil;  but  it  was  P6cour  who 
really  gave  the  minuet  its  popularity,  and  although  it  was 
improved  and  made  perfect  by  Dauberval,  Gardel,  Marcel  and 
Vestris,  it  was  in  Louis  XV. 's  reign  that  it  saw  its  golden  age. 
It  was  then  a  dance  for  two  in  moderate  triple  time,  and  was 
generally  followed  by  the  gavotte.  Afterwards  the  minuet  was 
considerably  developed,  and  with  the  gavotte  became  chiefly  a 
stage  dance  and  a  means  of  display;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  minuets  which  are  now  danced  on  the  stage  are 
generally  highly  elaborated  with  a  view  to  their  spectacular  effect, 
and  have  imported  into  them  steps  and  figures  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  minuet  at  all,  but  are  borrowed  from  all  kinds  of 
other  dances.  The  original  court  minuet  was  a  grave  and  simple 
dance,  although  it  did  not  retain  its  simplicity  for  long.  But 
when  it  became  elaborated  it  was  glorified  and  moulded  into  a 
perfect  expression  of  an  age  in  which  deportment  was  most 
sedulously  cultivated  and  most  brilliantly  polished.  The  "  lan- 
guishing eye  and  smiling  mouth  "  bad  their  due  effect  in  the 
minuet;  it  was  a  school  for  chivalry,  courtesy  and  ceremony; 
the  hundred  slow  graceful  movements  and  curtseys,  the  pauses 
which  had  to  be  filled  by  neatly-tumed  compliments,  the  beauty 
and  bravery  of  attire — all  were  eloquent  of  graces  and  outward 
refinements  which  we  cannot  boast  now.  The  fact  that  the 
measure  of  the  minuet  has  become  incorporated  in  the  structure 
of  the  symphony  shows  how  important  was  its  place  in  the  polite 
world.  The  Gavotte,  which  was  often  danced  as  a  pendant  to 
the  minuet,  was  also  originally  a  peasant's  dance,  a  danse  des 
Gavots,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  kissing  and  capering.  It  also 
became  stiff  and  artificial,  and  in  the  later  and  more  prudish 
halt  of  the  i8th  century  the  ladies  received  bouquets  instead  of 
kisses  in  dancing  the  gavotte.  It  rapidly  became  a  stage  dance, 
and  it  has  never  been  restored  to  the  ballroom.    Gr£ try  attempted 
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to  revive  it,  but  his  arrangement  never  became  popular.  Other 
dances  which  were  naturalized  in  France  were  the  £ct>ssaise, 
popular  in  1760;  the  Coliilon,  fashionable  under  Charles  X., 
derived  from  the  peasant  bratdes  and  danced  by  ladies  in  short 
skirts;  the  Galop,  imported  from  Germany;  the  Lancers, 
invented  by  Laborde  in  1836;  the  Polka,  brought  by  a  dancing- 
master  from  Prague  in  1840;  the  SchoUische,  also  Bohemian, 
first  introduced  in  1&44;  the  Bourrle,  or  Frendi  clog-dance;  the 
Quadrille,  known  in  the  18th  century  as  the  Contre-danse;  and 
the  Walts,  which  was  danced  as  a  voUe  by  Henry  III.  of  France, 
but  only  became  [>opular  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
We  shall  return  to  the  history  of  some  of  these  later  dances  in 
discussing  the  dances  at  present  in  use. 

If  France  has  been  the  nursery  and  school  of  the  art  of  dancing, 
%)ain  is  its  true  home.  There  it  is  part  of  the  national  life,  the 
inevitable  expression  of  the  gay,  contented,  irresponsible,  sun- 
burnt nature  of  the  people.  The  form  of  Spanish  dances  has 
hardly  changed;  some  of  them  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  may 
be  traced  back  with  hardly  a  break  to  the  performances  in  ancient 
Rome  of  the  famous  dancing-girls  of  Cadiz.  The  connexion  is 
lost  during  the  period  of  the  Arab  invasion,  but  the  art  was  not 
neglected,  and  Jovellanos  suggests  that  it  took  refuge  in  the 
Asturias.  At  any  rate,  dances  of  the  loth  and  lath  centuries 
have  been  preserved  uncormpted.  The  earliest  dances  known 
were  the  Turdion,  the  Gibidana,  the  Pii-de-gibao,  and  (later)  the 
Madama  Orleans,  the  Akmana  and  the  Pavana.  Under  Philip 
IV.  theatrical  dancing  was  in  high  popularity,  and  ballets  were 
organized  with  extraordinary  magnificence  of  decoration  and 
costume.  They  supplanted  the  national  dances,  and  the  Zaro- 
banda  and  Chacona  were  practically  extinct  in  the  i8th  century. 
It  is  at  this  period  that  the  famous  modern  Spanish  dances,  the 
Bolero,  SeguidiUa  and  the  Fandango,  first  appear.  Of  these  the 
Fandango  is  the  most  important.  It  is  danced  by  two  people  in 
6-8  time,  beginning  slowly  and  tenderly,  the  rhythm  marked  by 
the  click  of  castanets,  the  snapping  of  the  fingers  and  the 
stamping  of  feet,  and  the  speed  gradually  increasing  until  a 
whirl  of  exaltation  is  reached.  A  feature  of  the  Fandango  and 
also  of  the  SeguidiUa  is  a  sudden  pause  of  the  music  towards  the 
end  of  each  measure,  upon  which  the  dancers  stand  rigid  in  the 
attitudes  in  which  the  stopping  of  the  music  found  them,  and 
only  move  again  when  the  music  is  resumed.  M.  Vuillier,  in  his 
History  of  Dancing,  gives  the  following  description  of  the  Fan- 
dango:— "  Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  ani- 
mate all  hearts.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge 
the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard. 
The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattUng  castanets  or 
imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The  girls  are 
remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  move- 
ments, the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — ^beating  the 
exactest  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat 
and  pursue  each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and 
each  dancer  shows  his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless, 
bounding  again  into  the  full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra 
strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac 
of  heels  {tacontos),  the  crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple 
swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spectator  with  ecstasy.  The 
measure  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the 
cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deepening  notes— assonances 
unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic,  effective  and 
intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white 
teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop  and  flash  up  again  in  flame. 
All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,   passionate,  seductive." 

The  Bolero  is  a  comparatively  modem  dance,  having  been 
invented  by  Sebastian  Cerezo,  a  celebrated  dancer  of  the  time  of 
King  Charles  III.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  free  use  made  in  it 
of  the  arms,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Zarabanda, 
a  violent  and  hcentious  dance,  which  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  with  which  the  later  Saraband  has  practic^y  nothing  in 
common.  The  step  of  the  Bolero  is  low  and  gliding  but  well 
marked.    It  is  danced  by  one  or  more  couples.  The  Seguidilla  is 


hardly  less  ancient  than  the  Fandango,  which  it  resembles- 

Every  province  in  Spain  has  its  own  Seguidilla,  and  the  dance  is 
accompanied  by  coplas,  or  verses,  which  are  sung  either  to 
traditional  melodies  or  to  the  tunes  of  local  composers;  indeed, 
the  national  music  of  Spain  consists  largely  of  these  coplas- 
Baron  Davillier,  among  several  specimens  of  SegnidiSa,  gjvea 
this  one 

"  Mi  corazon  volando 
5e  fu6  4  tu  pecho; 

Y  quMo  dentro. 
Por  atievido 
Se  quedarfL  por  siempre 
En  el  metido."* 

M.  Vuillier  quotes  a  copla  which  he  heard  at  Polenza,  in  the 
Balearic  Islands.  This  vtist  is  formed  on  the  rhythm  of  the 
Malaguefia : 

"  Una  estrella  ae  ha  pardida 
En  el  ciel  y  no  parece; 
En  tu  cara  sc  ha  metido ; 
Y  en  tu  frente  resplandece."* 

The  Jota  is  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  a  hvely  and  splendid, 
but  withal  dignified  and  reticent,  dance  derived  from  the  i6th' 
century  PassacaiUe.  It  is  still  used  as  a  religious  dance.  The 
Cachuca  is  a  light  and  graceful  dance  in  triple  time.  It  is  per- 
formed by  a  single  dancer  of  either  sex.  The  head  and  shoulders 
play  an  important  part  in  the  movements  of  this  dance.  Other 
provincial  dances  now  in  existence  are  the  Jaieo  de  Jera,  a  whirl- 
ing measure  performed  by  gipsies,  the  PaloUa,  the  Polo,  the 
GaUegada,  the  Muyneria,  the  Habas  Verdes,  the  Zapaleado,  the 
Zorongo,  the  Vito,  the  Tirana  and  the  Tripola  Trapola.  Most  of 
these  dances  are  named  either  after  the  places  where  they  are 
danced  or  after  the  composers  who  have  invented  tunes  for  them. 
Many  of  them  are  but  slight  variations  from  the  Fandango  and 
Seguidilla. 

The  history  of  court  dancing  in  Great  Britain  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  France,  and  need  not  occupy  much  of  our 
attention  here.  But  there  are  strictly  national  dances  still  in 
existence  which  are  quite  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  dances  and  games  of  the  Saxon  gleemen. 
The  Egg  dance  and  the  Carole  were  both  Saxon  dances,  the  Carole 
being  a  Yule-tide  festivity,  of  which  the  present-day  Christmas 
carol  is  a  remnant.  The  oldest  dances  which  remain  unchanged 
in  England  are  the  Morris  dances,  which  were  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  The  name  Morris  or  Moorish  refers  to  the 
origin  of  these  dances,  which  are  said  to  have  been  brought  back 
by  John  of  Gaunt  from  his  travels  in  Spain.  The  Morris  dances 
are  associated  with  May-day,  and  are  danced  round  a  maypole 
to  a  lively  and  capering  step,  some  of  the  performers  having  beUs 
fastened  to  their  knees  in  the  Moorish  manner.  They  are  dressed 
as  characters  of  old  English  tradition,  such  as  Robin  Hood, 
Maid  Marian,  Friar  Tuck,  Little  John  and  Tom  the  Piper.  All 
the  true  country  dances  of  Great  Britain  are  of  an  active  and 
lively  measure;  they  may  all,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  founded  on 
the  jig;  and  the  hornpipe,  which  is  a  kind  of  jig,  is  the  national 
dance  of  England.  Captain  Cook,  on  his  voyages,  made  his  sailors 
dance  hornpipes  in  calm  weather  to  keep  them  in  good  health. 
A  characteristic  of  English  dances  was  that  they  partook  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  nature  of  games;  there  was  little  variety  in 
the  steps,  which  were  nearly  all  those  of  the  jig  or  hornpipe,  but 
these  were  incorporated  into  various  games  or  plays,  of  which 
the  Morris  dances  were  the  most  elaborate.  Richard  Baxter 
wrote  that  "  sometimes  the  Morris  dancers  would  come  into  the 
church  in  all  their  linen  and  scarves  and  antic  dresses,  with 
Morris  bells  jingling  at  their  legs;  and  as  soon  as  Common 
Prayer  was  read,  did  haste  and  presently  to  their  play  again." 
May-day  has  always  been  celebrated  in  England  with  rustic 
dances  and  festivities.     Before  the  Reformation  there  were  no 

*  "  My  heart  flew  to  thy  breast.  Thou  didst  cut  Its  wings,  ao  that 
it  remained  there.  And  now  it  has  waxed  daring,  and  will  stay  with 
thee  for  evermore." 

*  "  A  star  is  lost  and  appears  not  in  the  sky;  in  thy  face  it  has  act 
itself;  on  thy  brow  it  shines." 
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really  national  dances  in  use  at  court;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  homely,  domestic  style  of  dancing  reached  the 
height  of  its  popularity.  Remnants  of  many  of  these  dances 
remain  to-day  in  the  games  played  by  children  and  country 
people;  "  Hunt  the  Slipper,"  "  K^  in  the  Ring,"  "  Here  we  go 
round  the  Mulberry  Bu^,"  are  examples.  All  the  Tudor  dances 
were  kissing  dances,  and  must  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
deal  of  merriment.  Mn  Groves  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  Cushion  dance: — "  The  dance  is  begun  by  a  single  person, 
man  or  woman,  who,  taking  a  cushion  in  hand,  dances  about  the 
room,  and  at  the  end  of  a  short  time  stops  and  sings:  'This 
dance  it  will  no  farther  go,'  to  which  the  musician  answers: 
'  I  pray  you,  good  sir,  why  soy  so? '  '  Because  Joan  Sanderson 
will  not  come  to.'  '  She  must  come  to  whether  she  will  or  no,' 
returns  the  musician,  and  then  the  dancer  lays  the  cushion  before 
a  woman;  she  kneels  and  he  kisses  her,  singing  '  Welcome,  Joan 
Sanderson.'  Then  she  rises,  takes  up  the  cushion,  and  both 
dance  and  sing  '  Frinkum  prankum  is  a  fine  dance,  aiid  shall  we 
go  dance  it  over  again?'  Afterwards  the  woman  takes  the 
cushion  and  does  as  the  man  did."  Other  popular  dances — 
generally  adapted  to  the  tunes  of  popular  songs,  the  nature  of 
some  of  which  may  be  guessed  from  their  titles — were  the 
Trenchmore,  Omnium-gatherum,  Tolly'polly,  Hoite  cum  toite. 
Dull  Sir  John,  Faine  1  would,  Sillinger,  All  in  a  Garden  Green, 
An  Old  Man's  a  Bed  FuU  of  Bones,  If  AU  the  World  were  Paper, 
John,  Come  Kiss  Me  Now,  Cuckholds  All  Awry,  Green  Sleeves 
and  Pudding  Fies,  Lumps  of  Fudding,  Under  and  Over,  Up  Tails 
All,  The  Slaughter  House,  Rub  her  Down  with  Straw,  Have  at 
thy  Coat  Old  Woman,  The  Happy  Marriage,  Dissembling  Love, 
Sweet  Kate,  Once  I  Loved  a  Maiden  Fair.  Dancing  practically 
disappeared  during  the  Furitan  rigime,  but  with  the  Restoration 
it  again  became  popular.  It  underwent  no  considerable  develop- 
ments, however,  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  glories 
of  Bath  were  revived  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
Beau  Nash  drew  up  his  famous  codes  of  rules  for  the  regulation 
of  dress  and  manners,  and  founded  the  balls  in  which  the  polite 
French  dances  comi^etely  eclipsed  the  simpler  EngUsh  ones. 
An  account  of  a  dancing  lesson  witnessed  by  a  fond  p)arent  at 
this  time  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  shows  how  far  the  writer  (but 
not  his  daughter)  had  departed  from  the  jolly,  romping  traditions 
of  the  old  English  dances: — "  As  the  best  institutions  are  liable 
to  corruption,  so,  sir,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  very  great  abuses 
are  crept  into  this  entertainment.  I  was  amazed  to  see  my  girl 
handed  by  and  handing  young  fellows  with  so  much  familiarity, 
and  I  could  not  have  thought  it  had  been  my  child.  They  very 
often  made  use  of  a  most  impudent  and  liucivious  step  called 
setting  to  partners,  which  I  know  not  how  to  describe  to  you 
but  by  telling  you  that  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  back  to  back. 
At  last  an  impudent  young  dog  bid  the  fiddlers  play  a  dance  called 
MoU  Patley,  and,  after  having  made  two  or  three  capers,  ran  to 
bis  partner,  locked  his  arms  in  hers,  and  whisked  her  round 
cleverly  above  ground  in  such  a  manner  that  I,  who  sat  upon  one 
of  the  lowest  benches,  saw  farther  above  her  shoe  than  I  can  think 
fit  to  acquaint  you  with.  I  could  uo  longer  endure  these  enor- 
mities, wherefore,  just  as  my  girl  was  going  to  be  made  a  whirligig, 
I  ran  in,  seized  my  child  and  carried  her  home."  What  we  may 
call  polite  dancii^,  when  it  became  fashionable,  soon  invaded 
London,  its  first  home  being  Madame  Comely's  famous  Carlisle 
House  in  Soho  Square.  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  and  Almack's 
were  all  extensively  patronized,  and  the  rage  for  magnificent 
entertainment  and  dancing  culminated  in  the  erection  of  the 
palatial  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street—a  place  so  universally 
patronized  that  even  Dr  Johnson  was  to  be  found  there.  White's 
and  Boodle's  were  also  famous  assembly  rooms,  but  the  most 
exclusive  of  all  these  estabhshments  was  Almack's,  the  original 
of  Brooks's  Club. 

Theonly  true  national  dances  of  Scotland  are  reels,  strathspeys 
and  flings,  while  in  Ireland  there  is  but  one  dance — the  jig,  which 
is  there,  however,  found  in  many  varieties  and  expressive  of 
many  shades  of  emotion,  from  the  maddest  gaiety  to  the  wildest 
lament.  Curiously  enough,  although  the  Wel^  dance  often, 
they  have  no  strictly  national  dances. 


Dancing  in  present-day  society  is  a  comparatively  ^mple  afiair, 
as  five-sixths  of  almost  all  bail  programmes  consists  of  waltzes. 
The  origin  of  the  waltz  is  a  much-debated  subject,  the  French, 
Italians  and  Bavarians  each  claiming  for  their  respective 
countries  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  waltz,  as  it  is  now  danced,  comes  from  Germany;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  its  real  origin  is  French,  since  it  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Voile,  which  in  its  turn  came  from  the  Ltnolta 
of  Frovence,  one  of  the  most  andent  of  French  dances.  The 
Lavoita  was  fashionable  in  the  i6th  oentury  and  was  the  delight 
of  the  Valois  court.  The  Volte  danced  by  Henry  III.  was  really 
a  Valse  i  deux  pas;  and  Castil-Blaze  says  that  "  the  waltz 
which  we  took  again  from  the  Germans  in  I7g5  bad  been  a  French 
dance  for  four  hundred  years."  The  change,  it  is  true,  came  upon 
it  during  its  visit  to  Germany,  hence  the  Uieory  of  its  German 
origin.  The  first  German  waltz  tune  is  dated  1770 — "  Achl  du 
lieber  Augustin."  It  was  first  danced  at  the  Faiis  opera  in  1 793, 
in  Gardel'a  ballet  La  Dansomanie,  It  was  introduced  to  English 
ballrooms  in  1813,  when  it  roused  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  opposi- 
tion, but  it  became  popular  when  danced  at  Almack's  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  1S16.  The  waltzdfroMfefM^ihasasUdlng 
step  in  which  the  movements  of  the  knees  play  an  important 
part.  The  tempo  is  moderate,  so  as  to  allow  three  distinct 
movements  on  the  three  beats  of  each  bar;  and  the  waltz  is 
written  in  3-4  time  and  in  eight-bar  sentences.  Walking  up  and 
down  the  room  and  occasionally  breaking  into  the  step  of  the 
dance  is  not  true  waltzing,  and  the  habit  of  pushing  one's  partner 
backwards  along  the  room  is  an  entirely  English  one.  But  the 
dancer  must  be  able  to  waltz  equally  well  in  all  directions, 
pivoting  and  crossing  the  feet  when  necessary  in  the  reverse  turn. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  feet  should  never  leave  the  floor 
in  the  true  waltz.  GungI,  Waldteufel  and  the  Strauss  family 
may  be  said  to  have  moulded  the  modern  waltz  to  its  present 
form  by  their  rhythmical  and  agreeable  compositions.  There 
are  variations  which  include  hopping  and  lurching  steps;  these 
are   degradations,    and   foreign    to   the   spirit    of    the    true 

The  QuadriUe  is  of  some  antiquity,  and  a  dance  of  this  kind 
was  first  brought  to  England  from  Normandy  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  was  common  all  over  Europe  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  The  term  quadrille  means  a  kind  of  card  game, 
and  the  dance  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  game.  A  species  of  quadrille  appeared  in  a  French  ballet  in 
174s,  and  since  that  time  the  dance  has  gone  by  that  name. 
Like  many  other  dances,  it  came  from  Paris  to  Almack's  in 
1815,  and  in  its  modern  form  was  danced  in  England  for  the 
first  time  by  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Harriet  Butler,  Lady  Susan 
Ryder  and  Miss  Montgomery,  with  Count  Ald^arde,  Mr  Mont- 
gomery, Mr  Harley  and  Mr  Montague.  It  immediately  became 
popular.  It  then  consisted  of  very  elaborate  steps,  which  in 
England  have  been  simplified  until  the  degenerate  practice  has 
become  common  of  walking  through  the  dance.  The  quadrille, 
properly  danced,  has  many  of  the  graces  of  the  minuet.  It  is 
often  stated  that  the  square  dance  is  of  modem  French  origin. 
This  is  incorrect,  and  probably  arises  from  a  mistaken  identifica- 
tion of  the  terms  quadrille  and  square  dance.  "  Dull  Sir  John  " 
and  "  Faine  I  would  "  were  square  dances  popular  in  England 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

An  account  of  the  country-dance,  with  the  names  of  some  of 
the  old  dance-tunes,  has  been  given  above.  The  word  is  not,  as 
has  been  supposed,  an  adaptation  of  the  French  ctmtre-danse, 
neither  is  the  dance  itself  French  in  origin.  According  to  the 
New  English  Diclionary,  conlre-danse  }&  acoiraptioa  oi  "country- 
dance,"  possibly  due  to  a  peculiar  feature  of  many  of  such  dances, 
like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  where  the  partners  are  drawn  up  in 
hnes  opposite  to  each  other.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the 
French  word  is  in  its  application  to  English  dances,  which  are 
contrasted  with  the  French;  thus  in  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont, 
Hamilton  says:  "  On  quitta  les  danses  franchises  pour  se  mettre 
auJt  contre-danses."  The  English  "  country-dances  "  were  intro- 
duced into  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century  and 
became  popular;  later  French  modifications  were  brought  back 
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to  Engl&nd  under  the  French  fonn  of  the  name,  and  this,  no 
doubt,  caused  the  long-accepted  but  confused  derivation. 

The  Lancers  were  invented  by  Laborde  in  Paris  in  1836. 
They  were  brou^t  over  to  Elngland  in  1850,  and  were  made 
fashionable  by  Madame  Sacr£  at  her  classes  in  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  The  first  four  ladies  to  dance  the  lanceis  in  England 
were  Lady  Georgina  Lygon,  Lady  Jane  Fielding,  MdUe.  Olga  de 
Lechner  and  Miss  Berkeley. 

The  Polka,  the  chief  of  the  Bohemian  national  dances,  was 
adopted  by  Society  in  1835  at  Prague.  Josef  Neruda  had  seen 
a  peasant  girl  dancing  and  singing  the  polka,  and  had  noted 
down  the  tune  and  the  steps.  From  Prague  it  readily  spread  to 
Vienna,  and  was  introduced  to  Paris  by  Cellarius,  a  dancing- 
master,  who  gave  it  at  the  Od£on  in  1840,  It  took  the  public  by 
storm,  and  spread  like  an  infection  through  England  and  America. 
Everything  was  named  after  the  polka,  from  public-houses  to 
articles  of  dress.  Mr  Punch  exerted  his  wit  on  the  subject 
weekly,  and  even  The  Times  complained  that  its  French  corre- 
spondence was  interrupted,  since  the  polka  had  taken  the  place 
of  politics  in  Paris.  The  true  polka  has  three  slightly  jumping 
Steps,  danced  on  the  first  three  beats  of  a  four-quaver  bar,  the 
last  beat  of  which  is  employed  as  a  rest  while  the  toe  of  the  un- 
employed foot  b  drawn  up  against  the  heel  of  the  other. 

The  Galop  is  strictly  speaking  a  Hungarian  dance,  which 
became  popular  in  Paris  in  1830.  But  some  kind  of  a  dance 
corresponding  to  the  galop  was  always  indulged  in  after  Voiles 
and  CotUre-danses,  as  a  reUef  from  their  grave  and  constrained 
measures. 

The  Washington  Post  and  severe  varieties  of  Barn-dance  are 
of  American  origin,  and  became  fashionable  towards  the  end  of 
the  iQth  century. 

The  Polka-Maturka  is  extremely  popular  in  Vienna  and  Buda- 
pest, andis  a  favourite  theme  with  Hungarian  comix>sers.  Thesix 
movements  of  this  dance  occupy  two  bars  of  3-4  time,  and  consist 
of  a  mazurka  step  joined  to  the  polka.     It  is  of  Polish  origin. 

The  Polonaise  and  Mazurka  are  both  Polish  dances,  and  are 
still  fashionable  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Every  State  ball  in 
Russia  is  opened  with  the  ceremonious  Polonaise. 

The  Sckotliscke,  a  kind  of  modified  polka,  was  "  created  " 
by  Markowski,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  famous  dancing 
academy  in  1850.  The  Highland  Schottische  is  a  fling.  The 
Fling  and  Reel  are  Celtic  dances,  and  form  the  national  dances 
of  Scotland  and  Denmark.  They  are  complicated  measures 
of  a  studied  and  classical  order,  in  which  free  use  is  made  of  the 
arnis  and  of  cries  and  stampings.  The  Strathspey  is  a  slow  and 
grandiose  modification  of  the  Reel. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  is  the  only  one  of  the  old  English  social 
dances  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  frequently 
danced  at  the  conclusion  of  the  less  formal  sort  of  balls.  It  is  a 
merry  and  lively  game  in  which  all  the  comp)any  take  part,  men 
and  women  facing  each  other  in  two  long  rows.  The  dancers 
are  constantly  changing  places  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  dance  is 
carried  to  its  conclusion  everyone  will  have  danced  with  everyone 
else.  The  music  was  first  printed  in  1685,  and  is  sometimes 
written  in  3-4  time,  sometimes  in  6-8  time,  and  sometimes  in 
3-9  time. 

The  Cotillon  is  a  modem  development  of  the  French  dance  of 
the  same  name  referred  to  above.  It  is  an  extremely  elaborate 
dance,  in  which  a  great  many  toys  and  accessories  are  employed; 
hundreds  of  figures  may  be  contrived  for  it,  in  which  presents, 
toys,  lighted  tapers,  biscuits,  air-balloons  and  hurdles  are  used. 

Ballet,  &c. — The  modern  ballet  (q.v.)  seems  to  have  been  first 
produced  on  a  considerable  scale  in  1489  at  Tortona,  before 
Duke  Galeazzo  of  Milan.  It  soon  became  a  common  amusement 
on  great  occasions  at  the  European  courts.  The  ordinary  length 
was  five  acts,  each  containing  several  entries,  and  each  entrte 
containing  several  quadriUes.  The  accessories  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  movable  scenery  were  employed,  and  the  repre- 
sentation often  took  place  at  night.  The  allegorical,  moral  and 
ludicrous  ballets  were  introduced  to  France  by  Baif  in  the  time 
of  Catherine  de'  Medici.  The  complex  nature  of  these  enhibitions 
may  be  gathered  from  the  title  of  one  played  at  Turin  in  r634 — 


La  verili  nemica  dtlla  apparenxa,  sollaata  dal  tempo.  Of  the 
ludicrous,  one  of  the  best  known  was  the  Venetian  ballet  of  /  a 
verita  raminga.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  high  political  aim 
may  be  discovered,  as  in  the  "  Prosperity  of  the  Arms  of  France," 
danced  before  Richelieu  in  r64i,  or  "Religion  uniting  Great 
Britain  to  the  rest  of  the  World,"  danced  at  London  on  the 
marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  elector  Frederick.  Outside 
the  theatre,  the  Portuguese  revived  an  ambulatory  ballet  which 
was  played  on  the  canonization  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenic  Pomp.  During  this 
time  also  the  ceremonial  ball  (with  all  its  elaborate  detail  of 
courante,  minuet  and  saraband)  was  cultivated.  The  fathers  of 
the  church  assembled  at  Trent  gave  a  ball  in  which  they  took  a 
part.  Masked  balls,  too,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  became  common  towards  the  end  of  the  r7th  century. 
In  France  a  ball  was  sometimes  diversified  by  a  masquerade, 
carried  on  by  a  limited  number  of  persons  in  character-costume. 
Two  of  the  most  famous  were  named  "  au  Sauvage  "  and  "  des 
Sorciers."  In  1715  the  regent  of  France  started  a  system  ot 
public  balls  in  the  opera-house,  which  did  not  succeed.  Dancing, 
also,  formed  a  leading  element  in  the  Op^a  Frangais  introduced 
by  Quinault.  His  subjects  were  chiefly  marvellous,  drawn  from 
the  classical  mythologies;  and  the  choral  dancing  was  not  merely 
divertissement,  but  was  intended  to  assist  and  enrich  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  whole  piece. 

Mitsical  Gymnastics, — Dancing  is  an  important  branch  of 
physical  education.  Long  ago  Locke  pointed  out  (Education, 
§§  67,  196)  that  the  effects  of  dancing  are  not  confined  to  the 
body;  it  gives  to  children,  he  says,  not  mere  outward  graceful- 
ness of  motion,  but  manly  thoughts  and  a  becoming  confidence. 
Only  lately,  however,  has  the  advantage  been  recognized  of 
making  gymnastics  attractive  by  connecting  it  with  what  Homer 
calls  "  the  sweetest  and  most  perfect  of  human  enjoyments." 
The  practical  principle  against  heavy  weights  and  intense 
monotonous  exertion  of  particular  muscles  was  thus  stated  by 
Samuel  Smiles  {Physical  Education,  p.  148): — "The  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  from  that  exercise  which  calls  into  action  the 
greatest  number  of  muscles,  and  in  which  the  action  of  these  is 
intermitted  at  the  shortest  intervals."  It  required  only  one 
further  step  to  see  how,  if  light  and  changing  movements  were 
desirable,  music  would  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  gymnastics. 
It  touches  the  play-impulse,  and  substitutes  a  spontaneous  flow 
of  energy  for  the  mechanical  effort  of  the  will.  The  force  of 
imitation,  or  contagion,  one  of  the  most  valuable  forces  in 
education,  is  also  much  increased  by  the  state  of  exhilaration 
into  which  dancing  puts  the  system.  This  idea  was  embodied 
by  Froebel  in  his  Kindergarten  plan,  and  was  developed  by  Jahn 
and  Schreber  in  Germany,  by  Dio  Lewis  in  the  United  States, 
and  by  Ling  (the  author  of  the  Swedish  Cure  Movement)  in 
Sweden. 

Authorities. — For  the  old  division  of  the  Ars  Cymnastica  into 
palaeslrica  and  lattaioria.  and  of  the  latter  into  cubislica,  sphaerislica 
and  otchestica,  see  the  learned  work  of  Hieronymua  Mercurialia,  De 
arte  Gytnnasfiea  (Amsterdam,  1572).  Cubistic  was  theart  of  throwing 
somersaults,  and  is  described  minutely  by  Tuccaro  in  his  Trots 
Dialogues  (Paris,  1599).  Sphaeristic  included  several  complex  games 
at  ball  and  tilting — the  Greek  ndjpuiiot,  and  the  Roman  trigonalis 
and  paganica.  Orchestic,  divided  hy  Plutarch  into  Ic^,  figura  and 
indicatio,  was  really  imitative  dancing,  the  "  silent  poetry  "  of 
Simonidea.  The  importance  of  the  x^po^Ml"  or  band-movement 
is  indicated  by  Ovid ; — "  Si  vox  est,  canta ;  si  mollia  brachia,  salta." 
For  further  information  as  to  modern  dancing,  see  Rameau's  Le 
matire  d  danser  (1726);  Querlon's  Le  triomphe  des  erdcel  (1774); 
Cahousac,  La  danse  ancienne  el  moderne  (i  754) ;  Vuilher,  History  0/ 
Dancing  (Eng.  trans.,  1897):  Giraudct,  Traiti  de  la  danse  (1900). 
(W.  C.  S. ;  A.  B.  FTy.) 

DANCOURT.  FLORENT  CARTON  (1661-^1725),  French  drama- 
tist and  actor,  was  bom  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  ist  of  November 
1661.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of  rank,  and  his  parents  entrusted 
his  education  to  PSre  de  la  Rue,  a  Jesuit,  who  made  earnest 
efforts  to  induce  him  to  join  the  order.  But  he  had  no  religious 
vocation  and  proceeded  to  study  law.  He  practised  at  the  bar 
for  some  time,  but  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  comedian 
Francois  Lenoir  de  la  Thorilh^re  led  him  to  become  an  actor, 
and  in  1685,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  his  family,  he 
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appeued  at  the  Thffltre  Frkncais.  His  gifts  u  acdmedian  gt,vd 
him  immediate  and  marked  success,  both  with  the  public  and 
with  bb  fellow  actors.  He  ms  the  qxikeBman  of  his  ctnnpaiiy 
onoocasioiisof  statcv-andln  thiscapacity  he  frequently  appeared 
before  Louis  XIV.,  Who  treated  him  with  great  favour.  One  of 
bis  most  famous  impersOoatiana  wafi  Alceate  in  the  Miaatdhrope 
of  Moli^re.  His  first  play,  Le  Nalaire  Migtant,  produced  in  1685, 
was  well  recaved.  La  JMsoitUum  des  joueuses  (16S7)  was  still 
more  successful.  Lt  CketaHer  i  la  mode  (1687)  is  generally 
regarded  &3  his  beat  wolrk,  though  his  claim  to  original  author^ 
ship  in  this  and  some  other  cases  has  been  disputed.  In  Le 
Chewitier  i  la  nude  appears  the  bimrgeoise  infatuated  with  the 
desire  to  be  an  aristocrat.  /The  type  is  developed  in  Lm  Bour- 
gtoists  d  la  mode  (1692)  ^nd  Les  Bimrgeoises  de  qualiti  (1700), 
Dancouit  was  a  prolific  author,  and.  produced  some  sixty  playa 
in  all.  Some  years  before  his  death  he  termioated  his  cs 
both  as  an  actor  and  as  an  author  by  retiring  to  his  chftteau  at 
Courcellea  le  Roi,  in  Berry,  where  he  eaiployed  himself  in  making 
a  poetical  tratislati(»i  oE  the  Psalms  and  in  writing  a  sacred 
tr&gedy.  He  i£ed  on  the  7lh  of  December  1735.  The  jdays  of 
Dancouit  &x  faithful  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  time, 
and  as  such  have  real  historical  value.  Hie  characters  are  drawn 
with  a  realistic,  touch  that  led  to  his  being  styled  by  Charles 
Palissot  the  Tetikcs  of  comply.  He  is  very,  successful  in 
delineation  at  low  life,  and  espedally  of  the  peasantry.  The 
dialogue  is  sparkling,  witty  and  natural.  Many  of  the  incidents 
of  his  plots  were  derived  from  actual  occurrences  in  the  "  fast 
and  scandalous  life  Of  the  period,  and  several  gf  his  characters 
were  drawn  from  well-known  peraonages  at  the  day.  Most  of 
the  plays  incline  to  the  type  of  farce  rather  than  of  pure  comedy. 
Voltaire  defined  his  talent  in  the  words:  "  Ce  que  Regnard  £|tait 
& r  ^gard  deMoli^re dans )a haute oomfidie, le comtdien Dancourt 
I'fitait  dans  la  farce." 

His  two  daughters,  Manon  and  Marie  Anne  (Mimi),  both 
obtained  success  on  the  stage  of  the  Th£&tre  Pran^ais.  ,   . 

The  complete  works  of  Dancourt  were  published  in  1760  (13  volsJ 
lamo).  An  edition  of  his  Thtitre  ckoisi.  with  a  preface  by  F.  Sarcey, 
appeared  in  1884. 

DAHDEUOH  (Tarietacumo^cinaie),  a  perennial  herb  belong- 
ing to  the  natural  order  CompOsitae.  The  plant  hasa  wide  rangei 
being  found  in  Europe,  Central  Aaia,  North  America,  and  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  also  in  the  south  temperate  iwne.  Theleaves 
form  a  spreading  rosette  on  the  very  short  stem;  they  are  smooth, 
of  a  bright  shining  green,  sessile,  and  tapering  downwards.  The 
name  dandelion  is  derived  from  the  French  d^n^de-lien,.  9.a 
appeUatioQ  given  on  account  of  the  tooth-like  lobes  of  the  leaves. 
The  long  tap-root  has  a  simple  or  many-headed  rhizome;  it  is 
black  externally,  and  is  very  lUfficult  of  eitirpation.  The  flower- 
stalks  are  smooth,  brittle,  leafless,  hallow,  and  very  numerous! 
The  flowers  bloom  from  April  till  August,  and  ren^iajn  open  from 
five  or  six  in  the  morning  to  eight  or  nine  at  night.  The  flower; 
heads  are  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  re»ch  i\  to  i  in.  in  width; 
the  florets  are  all  strap-shaped.  The  fruits  are  olive  or  dufl 
yellow  in  colour,  and  are  each  surmountett  by  a  long  beak,  on 
which  rests  a  pappus  of  delicate  white  hairs,  which  occasions 
the  ready  dispersal  of  the  fruit  by  the  wind;  each  fruit  contains 
one  seed.  The  globes  formed  by  the  plumed  fruits  are  nearly 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  involucre  consists  of  an  outer 
spreading  (or  reflexed)  and  an  inner  and  erect  row  of  bract^ 
In  all  parts  of  the  plant  a  milky  juice  is  ctfntained,  which  has  a 
somewhat  complex  ,  compositipnl  The  chief  constituent  1^ 
taraxacin,  a  neutral  principle.  Ii^  addition  the  juice  contains 
taraxacerin  (derived  from  the  former),  asparagin,  inulin,  resins 
and  salts.  An  extract  (dose  5-13  grains),  a  liquid'  extract  (dose 
i-i  drachm)  and  a  succus  (dose  1-2 ,dra(fhm9)  ,of  the  root  are  all 
used  medicinally.  For  the  purposes  formerly  recognized  tarax- 
acum is  now  never  used,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  possess  definite 
cholagogiie  properties,  and  may  therefore  be  prescribed  along 
with  ammonium  chloride  in  cases  of  hepatic  constipation,  whicTi 
it  very  constantly  relieves.  The  root— which  is  the  medirinal 
product — is  most  bitter  from  Match  to  July,  but  the  milky  juici 
it  contains  is  less, ttbundiint  is  the  summer  than  in. thft  autumn. 


For  this  reuon,  Ehe  extract  knd  saccos  are.  luuiJly/pinpved 
duiing  themonths'Of  September  and  Odtober.  Aftfli  a  itott  » 
dmngc  takes  placo'in  the  ibotiivrtich  loefls  ftsr  bttDsraeu. bo  a 


GaRAsMoa  {Taraxacum  offitinaU). 
1,  Unopened, head,  {  natural  size;  2,  ripe  head  from  which  all  the 
fruits  except  two  have  been  removed,  \  natural  size;  3.  one  floret, 
enlar^l  4,  one  fruit,  magnified  four  times. 

large  extent.  In  the  dried,  state  the  root  will  not  k«ep  wel), 
being  quickly  attacked  by  insects.  Externally  it  is  btowQ  and 
wrinkled,  internally  white,  ^dth  a  yellow  centre  and  concentric 
paler  rings.  It  is  two  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  about  a  qvarter 
to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  bitter,  but  are  soin&: 
times  eaten  ma  a  salad;  they  serve  as  food  for  silkworms  when 
mulberry  leaves  aie  not  to  be  had.  The  root  is  roasted  as  a 
substitute  foi  cofEee.  Several  varieties  of  the  dandelion  are 
recognieed  by  botanists;  they  differ  in  the  degree  and  mode  of 
cutting  of  the  leaf-margin  and  the  erect  or  spreafUns  character 
of  the  out«r  series  of  bracts.  The  variety  paliaire,  which  affects 
boggy  situations,  ajid  flowers  in  late  summer  and  autumii,  has 
nearly  entire  leaves,  and  the  onter  bracts  of  its  involucre  are 
erect)  . 

:  D^NDOLO,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patrician 
families  of,  Venice,  of.  which  the  earliest  recorded  member  was 
qne  of  the  electors  of  the  first  doge  (a.o.  .697).  The  Dandolo 
gave  to  Venice  four  doges;  of  these  the  first  and  most  iampus  wa^ 
(Enrico  Dandolo.  (c>  1130-1205);  elected  on  the  ist  of  January 
iiSiimore  K«lf(»,  ",03).,  He  had di^tingiHshed  himself  in yari9>fs 
giilitary.ent^iprises and  diplomatic  negotiation^ in  th^  CQuise  of 
an  active  career,  and,  although  over  seventy  years  old  and  of 
very  «r?ak  a^ht  (the  st^ry  that  he  had  be^  nuule  blind  by  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comne^His  while  he  was  ^.  Constantinople  is  a 
legend),  he  pioved  a  most  energetic  ^n^  capably  ruler.  His  first 
caK  was  to  ije-eatablish  Venetian  authority  over  the  Dalmatians 
who  had  rebelled  with'the  king  of  Hungary's  protection,  but. he 
failed  to  capture  Zaca,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Fisai)  fleet, 
and  although  the  latter  ^as  defeated  by  the  Venetians,  the  under- 
talfjng.  was  suspended.  In  the  meanwhile  the  situation  jn  tip 
S^  was  .becoming  critical.  The  Eastern  ^mperor  Isaff  11. 
Angelus  had  been  deposed,:  impriaov^d,  ond^^^ded  by.l^ 
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brother  Alexius,  who  usurped  the  throne.  The  new  emperor 
proved  unfriendly  to  the  Venetiuis  and  made  difQculties  about 
resewhig  their  privileges.  In  the  West  a  new  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land  was  in  preparation,  and  the  crusaders  sent  am- 
bassadors, one  of  whom  was  Villehardouin,  the  historian  of  the 
expedition,  to  ask  the  Venetians  to  give  them  passage  and 
means  of  transport  (i  zoi).  After  much  deliberation  the  r^ublic 
agreed  to  transport  4500  horse  and  19,000  foot  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  for  one  year,  for  a  sum  of  85,000  marks;  in  addition 
50  Venetian  galleys  would  be  provided  free  of  charge,  while 
Venice  was  to  receive  half  the  conquests  made  by  the  crusaders. 
But  as  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  departure  approached,  it 
appeared  that  the  crusaders  had  not  the  money  to  pay  the  stipu- 
lated, advance.  Dandolo  then  proposed  that  if  they  helped  him 
to  reduce  Zara  payment  might  be  deferred.  Some  of  the  cru- 
saders disapproved  of  this  attack  on  a  Christian  dty,  but  the 
majority,  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  plunder,  willingly 
agreed.  The  eqwdition  sailed  on  the  8th  of  October  1202,  three 
hundred  sail  in  all,  with  the  aged  Dandolo  himself  In  command. 
Zara  was  taken  and  pillaged,  for  which  the  Venetians  were 
severely  reprimanded  by  the  pope.  But  new  possibilities  of 
conquest  were  now  opened  up  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexius,  the 
son  of  the  deposed  emperor  Isaac.  He  promised  the  cnisaders 
that  if  they  went  first  to  Constantinople  and  re-instated  Isaac, 
the  latter  would  maintain  them  for  a  year,  contribute  ro,ooo 
men  and  200,000  marks  for  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  subject 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Church.  The  proposal  was  accepted, 
largely  owing  to  the  influence  of  Dandolo,  who  saw  in  it  a  means 
for  further  extending  the  dominions  and  commerce  of  the 
Venetians.  After  wintering  at  Zara  the  fleet  set  sail  on  the  ytb 
of  April  1303,  and  on  the  23rdof  June  anchored  in  the  Bosporus. 
After  long  parleys  the  city  was  attacked  by  land  and  sea  on  the 
17th  of  July  (the  fleet  being  commanded  by  Dandolo]  and  taken 
by  storm.  The  emperor  Alexius  fled,  and  Isaac  reoccupied  the 
throne,  but,  although  grateful  to  the  crusaders,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  the  promises  niade  by  his  son.  Tumults  between 
crusaders  and  Greeks  arose,  and  the  people  of  the  city,  excited 
by  a  certain  Alexis  Murzuphlus,  murmured  at  the  new  taxes 
which  were  imposed  on  them.  A  revolt  broke  out,  and  an  officer 
named  Nicholas  Canabus  was  placed  on  the  throne;  Prince 
Alexius  was  strangled  by  order  of  Murzuphlus,  Isaac  died  of  the 
shock,  Murzuphlus  imprisoned  Canabus  and  made  himself 
emperor  {Alexius  V.).  The  crusaders  thereupon  attacked  Con- 
stantinople a  second  time  (12th  of  April  1204),  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle  captured  the  dty,  which  they  subjected  to 
hideous  carnage.  Immense  booty  was  secured,  the  Venetians 
obtaining  among  other  treasures  the  four  bronze  horses  which 
adorn  the  fa^de  of  St  Mark's.  The  Eastern  empire  was  abol- 
bhed,  and  a  feudal  Latin  empire  erected  in  its  stead.  The 
leaders  of  the  crusaders  then  met  to  elect  an  emperor.  Dandolo 
was  one  of  the  candidates,  but  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders  was 
elected  and  crowned  on  the  23rd  of  May.  The  Venetians  were 
given  Crete  and  several  other  islands  and  ports  in  the  Levant, 
which  formed  an  uninterrupted  chain  from  Venice  to  the  Black 
Sea,  a  large  part  of  Constantinople  (whence  the  doge  assumed 
the  title  of  "  lord  of  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  Romania  "),  and 
many  valuable  privileges.  But  hardly  had  the  new  state  been 
established  when  various  provinces  rose  in  rebellitHi  and  the 
Bulgarians  invaded  Thrace.  A  Latin  army  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Adrianople  (April  1205),  and  the  emperor  himself  was 
captured  and  killed,  the  fragments  of  the  force  being  saved  only 
by  Dandolo's  prowess.  But  be  was  now  old  and  ill,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  June  1205  he  died.  He  certainly  consolidated  Venice's 
dominion  in  the  East  and  increased  its  commerdal  prosperity 
to  a  very  high  degree.  But  the  policy  he  pursued  in  turning  the 
crusaders  against  Constantinople,  in  order  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  republic,  while  serving  to  break  up  the  Greek 
empire,  created  in  its  place  a  Latin  state  that  was  far  too  feeble 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  Greek  national  feeling  and 
Orthodox  fanaticism;  at  the  same  time  the  Greeks  were  greatly 
weakened  and  their  power  of  resisting  the  Turks  consequently 
lessened.    This  paved  the  way  for  the  Turkish  invasion  of 


Europe,  which  proved  an  unmixed  calamity  for  all  Christendom, 
Venice  included. 

Enrico  Dandolo's  sons  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pubUc 
service,  and  his  grandson  Giovanni  was  doge  from  1280  to  1289. 
The  latter's  son  Andrea  commanded  the  Venetian  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Genoa  in  1Z94,  and,  having  been  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  shame  that  he  committed 
suidde  by  beating  his  head  against  the  mast  (according  to  Andrea 
Navagero).  Francesco  Dandolo,  also  known  as  Dandolo  Cane, 
was  doge  from  1329  to  1339.  During  his  reign  the  Venetians 
went  to  war  with  Martino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  with  the 
result  that  they  occupied  Treviso  and  otherwise  extended  their 
possesions  on  the  lerra  fimia,  Andrea  Dandolo  (1307/10- 
1354).  the  last  doge  of  the  family,  reigned  from  1343  to  1354- 
He  had  been  the  first  Venetian  noble  to  take  a  degree  at  the 
univeisity  (rf  Padua,  where  he  had  also  been  professor  of  juris- 
prudence. The  terrible  plague  of  1348,  wars  with  Genoa,  against 
whom  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lojera  was  won  in  1353,  many 
treaties,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  seventh  revolt  of  Zara,  aro 
the  chief  events  of  his  reign.  The  poet  Petrarch,  who  was  the 
doge's  intimate  friend,  was  sent  to  Venice  on  a  peace  mission  by 
Giovanni  VisconU,  lord  of  Milan.  "  Just,  incorruptible,  full  of 
seal  and  of  love  for  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  learned, 
of  rare  eloquence,  wise,  affable,  and  humane,"  is  the  poet's 
verdict  on  Andrea  Dandolo  {Varior.  epist,  xiz.).  Dandolo  died 
on  the  7th  of  S^tember  r354.  He  is  chiefly  famous  as  a  his- 
torian, and  his  .4K»a/j  to  the  year  j2Soare  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  Venetian  history  for  that  period;  they  have  been  published 
by  Muratori  (Rer.  Ital.  Script,  tom.  xxi.).  He  also  had  a  new 
code  of  laws  compiled  (issued  in  1346)  in  addition  to  the  statute 
of  Jacopo  Tiepolo. 

Another  well-known  member  of  this  family  was  Silvestro 
Dandolo  (1796-1866),  son  of  Girolamo  Dandolo,  who  was  the 
last  admiral  of  the  Venetian  republic  and  died  an  Austrian 
admiral  in  1847.  SUvestro  was  an  Italian  patriot  and  took  part 
in  the  revolution  of  1848. 

BiBLioGRAPHV. — S.  Romanin,  Storia  documenlala  di  Vtnena 
(Venice,  1853) ;  among  more  recent  books  H.  Kretschmayr's 
excellent  Ceschiekte  von  Venedig  (Gotha,  i(K>5)  should  be  considted: 
it  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  authorities  and  all  the  latest  re- 
searches and  di.fcovcries ;  C.  Cipolla  and  G.  Monticolo  have  published 
many  essays  and  editions  of  chronicles  in  the  A  rchivio  Ventto,  and  the 
"  Fonti  per  la  Storia  d'ltalia,"  in  the  Istituto  storico  ilaHano;  H. 
Simonsfeld  has  written  a  Hfe  of  Andrea  Dandolo  in  German  (Munich, 
1876).  (L.  V.*) 

DANDOLO,  VIHCEHZO,  Count  (1758-1819),  Italian  chemist 
and  agriculturist,  was  bom  at  Venice,  of  good  family,  though  not 
of  the  same  house  as  the  famous  doges,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
physidan.  He  was  a  prominent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  in  the  revolution  which  took  place  on  the  approach  of 
Napoleon;  and  he  was  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  the  French.  When  the  request  was  refused,  and 
Venice  was  placed  under  Austria,  he  removed  to  Milan,  where  he 
was  made  member  of  the  great  council.  In  1799,  on  the  invasion 
of  the  Russians  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
Dandolo  retired  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  same  year,  he  published 
his  treatise  La  Sommes  nouveaux,  ou  tnoyen  d'oplrer  une  rlgtntra- 
lion  nomelie.  But  he  soon  after  returned  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan,  to  devote  himself  to  sdentific  agriculture.  In  1805 
Napoleon  made  him  governor  of  Dalmatia,  with  the  title  of 
provfdikvT  gintral,  in  which  position  Dandolo  distinguished 
himself  by  his  efiorts  to  remove  the  wretchedness  and  idleness  of 
the  people,  and  to  improve  the  country  by  draining  the  pesti- 
lential marshes  and  introducing  better  methods  of  agriculture. 
When,  in  i8og,  Dalmatia  was  re-annexed  to  the  Illyrian  prov- 
inces, Dandolo  returned  to  Venice,  having  received  as  his  reward 
from  the  French  emperor  the  title  of  count  and  several  other 
distinctions.  He  died  in  his  native  dty  on  the  13th  of  December 
1819. 

Dandolo  published  in  Italian  several  treatises  on  ^riculture. 
vine-cultivation,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep;  a  work  on 
silk-worms,  which  was  translated  into  French  by  rontanelle;  a 
work  on  the  discoveries  in  chemistry  whidi  were  maije  in  the  v** 
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DANDY,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  which  about  1813-1816 
became  a  London  colloquialism  for  the  exquisite  or  fop  of  the 
period.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  use  on  the  Scottish  border  at 
the  end  of  tlie  i8th  century,  its  fuU  form,  it  is  suggested,  being 
"  Jaclc-a-Dandy,"  which  from  1659  had  a  sense  much  hke  its 
later  one.  It  is  probably  ultimately  derived  from  the  French 
dandin,  "  a  ninny  or  booby,"  but  a  more  direct  derivation  was 
suggested  at  the  time  of  the  uprise  of  the  Regency  dandies.  In 
Tlu  Northampton  Mercury,  under  date  of  the  17th  of  April 
1819,  occurs  the  following:  "Origin  of  the  word  'dandy.' 
Ibis  term,  which  has  been  recently  applied  to  a  species  of 
reptile  very  common  in  the  metropolis,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  small  silver  coin  struck  by  King  Henry  VII.,  of 
little  value,  called  a  dandiprat;  and  hence  Bishop  Fleetwood 
observes  the  term  is  applied  to  worthless  and  contemptible 
persons." 

It  was  Beau  Bmmmel,  the  high-priest  of  fashion,  who  gave 
dandyism  its  great  vogue.  But  before  his  day  foppery  in  dress 
had  become  something  more  than  the  personal  eccentricity 
which  it  had  been  in  the  Stuart  days  and  earlier.  About  the 
middle  of  the  i8th  century  was  founded  the  Macaroni  Club. 
This  was  a  baud  of  young  men  of  rant  who  had  visited  Italy 
and  sought  to  introduce  the  southern  elegances  of  manner  and 
dress  into  England.  The  Macaronis  gained  their  name  from 
their  introduction  of  the  Italian  dish  to  English  tables,  and  were 
at  their  zenith  about  1772,  when  their  costume  is  described  as 
"  white  silk  breeches,  very  tight  coat  and  vest  with  enormous 
vhite  neckcloths,  white  silk  stockings  and  diamond -buckled 
red-heeled  shoes."  For  some  time  the  moving  spirit  of  the  club 
was  Charles  James  Fox.  It  was  with  the  advent  of  Bmmmel, 
however,  that  the  cult  of  dandyism  became  a  social  force.  Beau 
Brummelwassupreme  dictator  in  matters  of  dress,  and  the  prince 
regent  is  said  to  have  wept  when  he  disapproved  of  the  cut  of 
the  royal  coat.  Around  the  Beau  collected  a  band  of  young 
men  whose  insolent  and  affected  manners  made  them  universally 
unpopular.  Their  chief  glory  was  their  clothes.  They  wore 
coats  of  blue  or  brown  cloth  with  brass  buttons,  the  coat-tails 
almost  touching  the  heels.  Their  trousers  were  buckskin,  so 
tight  that  it  is  said  they  "  could  only  be  taken  off  as  an  eel 
would  be  divested  of  his  skin,"  A  pair  of  highly-polished 
Hessian  boots,  a  waistcoat  buttoned  incredibly  tight  so  as  to 
produce  a  small  waist,  and  opening  at  the  breast  to  exhibit  the 
frilled  shirt  and  cravat,  completed  the  costume  of  the  true  dandy. 
Upon  the  Beau's  disgrace  and  ruin,  Lord  Alvanley  was  regarded 
as  leader  of  the  dandies  and  "first  gentleman  in  England." 
Though  in  many  ways  a  worthier  roan  than  Brummel,  his  vanity 
exposed  him  to  much  derision,  and  he  fought  a  duel  on 
Wimbledon  Common  with  Morgan  O'Connell,  who,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  called  him  a  "  bloated  buffoon,"  After  1815 
"  dandy  "  lost  its  invidious  meaning,  and  came  to  be  applied 
generally  to  those  who  were  neat  in  dress  rather  than  to  those 
guilty  of  effeminacy. 

See  Barbcy  D'Aurevilly,  Du  dandysme  tl  de  C.  Brummel  (Paris, 
1887). 

DANBOELD,  an  English  national  tax  originally  levied  by 
;Ethelred  II.  (the  Umready)  as  a  means  of  raising  the  tribute 
which  was  the  price  of  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  Danish 
ravages.  This  expedient  of  buying  oft  the  invader  was  first 
adopted  in  ggi  on  the  advice  of  certain  great  men  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  repeated  in  994,  rooi,  1007  and  lot^.  With  the  accession 
of  the  Danish  king  Canute,  the  original  raison  d'&re  of  the  tax 
ceased  to  exist,  but  it  continued  to  be  levied,  though  for  a 
different  purpose,  assuming  now  the  character  of  an  occasional 
war-tax.  It  was  exceedingly  burdensome,  and  its  abolition  by 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  1051  was  welcomed  as  a  great  relief. 
William  the  Conqueror  revived  it  immediately  after  his  accession, 
as  a  convenient  method  of  national  taxaticoi,  and  it  was  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  its  collection  that  he  ordered  the  compilation 
of  Domesday  Book.  It  continued  to  be  levied  until  1163,  in 
which  year  the  name  Oauegeld  appears  for  the  last  time  in  the 


Rolls.  Its  place  was  taken  by  other  imposts  of  similar  character 
but  different  name. 

DANELAQH,  the  name  given  to  those  districts  in  the  north 
and  north-east  of  England  which  were  settled  by  Danes  and  otbcr 
Scandinavian  invaders  during  the  period  of  the  Viking  invasions. 
The  real  settlement  of  England  by  Danes  began  in  the  year  866 
with  the  appearance  of  a  large  army  in  East  Anglia,  which  turned 
north  in  the  following  year.  The  Danes  captured  Ytn'k  and 
overthrew  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  setting  up  a  puppet 
king  oC  their  own.  They  encamped  in  Nottingham  in  868,  and 
Northern  Mercia  was  soon  in  their  hands;  in  870  Edmund,  king 
of  the  East  Anglians,  fell  before  them.  During  the  next  few  years 
they  maintained  their  hold  on  Mercia,  and  we  have  at  this  time 
coins  minted  in  London  with  the  inscription  "  Alfdene  rex,!'  the 
name  of  the  Danish  leader.  In  the  winter  of  874-875  they 
advanced  as  far  north  as  the  Tyne,  and  at  the  same  time  Cam- 
bridge was  occupied.  In  the  meantime  the  great  struggle  with 
Alfred  the  Great  was  being  carried  on.  Thiswas  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmore  in  878,  when  the  Danes  withdrew  from  Wessex 
and  settled  finally  in  East  Anglia  under  their  king  Guthrum. 
This  peace  was  finally  and  definitely  ratified  in  the  document 
known  as  the  peace  of  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  which  is  probably  to 
be  referred  to  the  year  880.  Tbt  peace  determined  the  boundary 
of  Guthrum's  East  Anglian  kingdom.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  the  boundary  was  to  run  along  the  Thames 
estuary  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lea  (a  few  miles  east  of  London), 
then  up  the  Lea  to  its  source  near  Leighton  Buzzard,  then  due 
north  to  Bedford,  then  eastwards  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street 
somewhere  near  Fenny  or  Stony  Stratford.  From  tbis  point 
the  boundary  is  left  undefined,  perhaps  because  the  kingdoms 
of  Alfred  and  Guthrum  ceased  to  be  conterminous  here,  though  if 
Northamptonshire  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Guthrum, 
as  seems  likely,  the  boundary  must  be  carried  a  few  miles  along 
Watling  Street.  ThusNorthernMercia,  East  Anglia,  the  greater 
part  of  Essex  and  Northumbria  were  handed  over  to  the 
Danes  and  henceforth  consdtute  the  district  known  as  the 
Danelagh. 

The  three  chief  divisions  of  the  Danelagh  were  (i)  the  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  (i)  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia,  (3}  the  district 
of  the  Five  (Danish)  Boroughs — lands  grouped  round  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Stamford  aitd  Lincoln,  and  forming  a  loose 
confederacy.  Of  the  history  of  the  two  Danish  kingdoms  we 
know  very  little.  Guthrum  of  East  Anglia  died  in  890,  and  later 
we  hear  of  a  king  Eric  or  Eohric  who  died  in  903.  Another 
Guthrum  was  ruling  there  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Elder.  The 
history  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  is  yet  more  obscure. 
After  an  interregnum  consequent  on  the  death  of  HeaUdeue  the 
kingdom  passed  in  883  to  one  Guthred,  son  of  Hardicanute,  who 
ruled  till  894,  when  his  realm  was  taken  over  by  King  Alfred, 
though  probably  only  under  a  very  loose  sovereignty.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  Northumbria  north  of  the  Tyne,  the  old  Bemida, 
seems  never  to  have  passed  under  Danish  authority  and  rule,  but 
to  have  remained  in  independence  until  the  general  submission  to 
Edward  in  934. 

More  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  five  boroughs.  From  907 
onwards  Edward  the  Elder,  working  together  with  jGtbelred  of 
Mercia  and  hb  wife,  worked  for  the  recovery  of  the  Danelagh.  In 
that  year  Chester  was  fortified.  In  91 1-91 3  an  advance  on  Essex 
and  Hertfordshire  was  begun.  In  914  Buckingham  was  fortifiid 
and  the  Danes  of  Bedfordshire  submitted.  In  917  Derby  was 
the  first  of  the  five  boroughs  to  fall,  followed  by  Leicester  a 
few  months  later.  In  the  same  year  after  a  keen  struggle  all  the 
Danes  belonging  to  the  "  borough  "  of  Northampton,  as  far  north 
as  the  Welland  (i.e.  the  border  of  modem  Northamptonshire), 
submitted  to  Edward  and  at  the  same  time  Colchester  was  forti- 
fied; a  large  portion  of  Essex  submitted  and  the  whole  of  the  East 
Anglian  Danes  came  in.  Stamford  was  the  next  to  yield,  soon 
followed  by  Nottingham,  and  in  930  there  was  a  general  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Danes  and  the  reconquest  of  the  Danelagh 
was  now  complete. 

Though  the  independent  occupation  of  the  Danelagh  hy 
Viking  invaders  did  not  last  for  more  than  fifty  years  at  the 
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outside,  the  Danes  left  lasting  mub  of  their  presence  in  these 
territories. 

The  divisions  of  the  land  arefordgn  not  native.  ■  The  grouping 
of  shires  round  a  county  town  as  distinct  from  the  old  national 
diires  is  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  so  certainly  is  the 
diviaon  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln^re  into  "ridings."  In 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  part  of  Northampton- 
shire, Nottinghamshire,  Rutlandshire  (of  later  formation)  and 
Yorhshire  we  have  the  counties  divided  into  "  wapentakes  " 
instead  of  "  hundreds,"  again  a  mark  of  Danish  influence. 

When  we  turn  to  the  social  divisions  we  find  in  Domesday  and 
other  documents  classes  of  society  in  these  districts  bearing  purely 
Norse  names,  dreng,  koH,  karlman,  hondi,  Ikrall,  lyfing,  hold;  in 
the  system  of  taxation  we  have  an  assessment  by  carucaUs  and 
nof  by  hides  and  virgales,  and  the  duodecimal  rather  than  the 
decimal  system  of  reckoning. 

The  highly  developed  Scandinavian  legal  system  has  also  left 
abundant  traces  in  this  district.  We  may  mention  specialty  the 
institntion  of  the  "  lawmen,"  whom  we  find  as  a  judicial  body  in 
several  of  the  towns  in  or  near  the  Danelagh.  They  are  found  at 
Cambridge,  Stamford,  Lincoln,  York  and  Chester.  There  caB  be 
no  doubt  that  these  "  lawmen, "who  can  beshowin  to  form  a  close 
parole!  to  and  "indeed  the  ultimate  source  of  our  jury,  were  of 
ScandiDAvlan  origin.  'Many  other  legal  terms  can  be  definitely 
trticed  to  Scandinavian  sources,  and  they  are  first  found  in  use  in 
the'district  of  the  Danelagh, 

The  whole  of  the  place  nomenclature  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 
Nottinghamshire  and  Northern  Northamptonshire  is  Scandi- 
na'vlan  rather  tl/an  native  English^  and  in  the  temaming  districts 
of  the  Danelagh  a  goodly  proportion  0!"  Danish  place-names  may 
bei  found.  Their  influence  is  also  evident  in  the  dialects  spoken 
in  these  districts  to  the  present  day.  It  is  probable  that  uritil 
the' end  of  the  10th  century  Scandinavian  dialects  were  almost  the 
sole  language  spoken  in  the  district  of  the  Danelagh,  and  wheti 
English  triumphed,  after  an  intermediate  bilingual  state,  large 
numbers  of  words  were  adopted  from  the  earlier  Scandinavian 
speech. 

See   The  Anglo-Saxon   Chronicle,  edited  by  Earle  and  Plummer 


DANOERFIELD,  THOMAS  (c.  1650-1685),  English  conspirator, 
was  bomabout  1650  at  Waltham,  Essex,  the  son  of  a  farmer. 
"Ri  began  his  career  by  robhing  his  father,  and,  after  a  rambling 
Hfe,  took  to  coining  faJse  money,  for  which  offence  and  others  he 
was  many  times  imprisoned.  False  to  everyone,  he  first  tried  to 
involve  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  others  by  concocting  infor- 
mation about  a  Presbyterian  plot  against  the  throne,  and  this 
having  been  prdved  a  lie,  he  pretended  to  hav*  discovered  a 
C^tht^iC  plot  against  Charles  II.'  This  was  known  as  the  "  Meal- 
tub  Plot;"  from  the  place  where  the  incriminating  documents 
were  hiddeii  at  his  suggestion,  and  found  by  the  king's  oflScers  by 
ImS  information.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Cellier, — in  whose  house  the  tub 
was, — almiher  to  the  countess  of  Powis,  who  had  befriended 
Dangerheld  when  heposed  as  a  Catholic,  was,  with  her  patroness; 
artuaiy  tried  for  high  treason  and  acquitted  (1680):  Danger- 
etltl,  when  eTimlnedat  the  bar  of  the  Houaeof  Commons,  made 
other' Charges'  agkinst  prominent  Papists,  and  attempted  to 
dWeiid  his  character  by  pubtishiny,  among  other  pamphlets, 
jy&nger field's  Narratite.  This  led  to  hb  trial  for  libel,  and  on  the 
29th  of  June  i68she  received  sentence  to  stand  in  th^  pillory  on 
two  cftlisecutivc  days,  be  whipped  fr6m  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and 
two  days  later  from  Newgate  to  Tybum.  On  his  way  back  he 
wai  struck  in  the  eye  with  a  cane  by  a  barrister,  Robert  Trancid, 
and  died  shortly  afterwards  from  the  blow.  The  barrister  was, 
tried  and  executed  for  the  murder. 

DANIEL,  the  name  given  to  the  centr^  figure  *  Of  the  biblical 
Book  of  Daniel  (see  below),  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a 
production  dating  from  the  time  of  Antiochus  Eplphan'ei  Cr75- 

'  Four  personages  of  the  name  of  Daniel  appear  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment: (i)  th*  patriarch  of  Ezekiel  (see  above) ;  (2)  a  son  of  David 
{1  Chron.  iii.  I) ;  (3)  a  Levite  contemporary  with  Eira  (Ezra  viil.  a; 
Neih.  X.  6);  (4)  our  Daniel. 


164  B.C.).  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  anything  defiolti 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  hero  Daniel.  The  account  of  him  in 
Dan.  i.  has  been  generally  misundentood.  According  to  i.  3,  the 
Babylonian  chief  eunuch  was  commanded  to  bring  "certain  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of  the  nobles  " 
to  serve  in  the  court.  Many  commentators  have  considered  this 
to  mean  that  some  of  the  children  were  of  the  royal  Judaean  line 
of  Jewish  noble  families,  an  interpretation  which  is  not  justified 
by  the  wording  of  the  passage,  which  contains  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  author  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  Daniel  was  either 
royal  or  noble.  Josephus,*  never  doubting  the  historicity  of 
Daniel,  made  the  prophet  a  relative  of  Zedekiah  and  consequently 
of  Jehoiakim,  a  conclusion  which  he  apparently  drew  from  the 
same  passage,  i.  3.  Pseudo<Epiphanius,'  again,  probably  having 
the  same  source  in  mind,  thought  that  Daniel  was  a  Jewish 
noble.  The  true  Epiphanius*  even  gives  the  name  ofhis  father  as 
Sabaan,  and  states  that  the  prophet  was  bora  at  Upper  Beth- 
Horon,  a  village  near  Jerusalem.  The  after  life  and  death  of  the 
seer  are  as  obscure  as  his  origin.  Hie  biblical  accoimt  throws  no 
tight  on  the  subject.  According  to'the  rabbis,^  Daniel  went  back 
to  Jersualem  with  the  return  of  the  captivity,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mythical  Great  Synagogue. 
Other  traditions  affirm  that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  Babylonia 
in  the  royal  vault,  while  the  Jewish  traveller  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (i«h  cent,  k.o.)  was  shown  his  tomb  ih  SnsS,  which  is 
also  mentioned  by  the  Arab,  Abulfaragius  (Bar-hebraeus). 
The  author  of  Daniel  did  not  pretettd  to  give  any  ^etch  of  the 
prophet's  career,  but  was  content  merely  with  making  him  the 
central  figure,  around  which  to  group  more  Or  less  disconnected 
narratives  and  accounts  of  virions:  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
also  of  the  generally  inaccurate  character  of  all  the  historical 
statements  In  the  work,  there  is  really  no  evidence  to  prove' eVtti 
the  existence  of  the  Daniel  described  in  the  book  bearing  his  name. 

The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  where  the  Maccabaean  author 
of  Daniel  could  have  got  the  name  and  personality  of  his  Daniel. 
It  is  not  probable  that  he  could  have  invented  both  name  and 
character.  There  is  an  allusion  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14, 
JO,  xxviii.  3)  to  a  Daniel  whom  he  places  as  a  great  personality 
between  Noah  and  Job.  But  this  could  not  be  our  Daniel ,  whom 
Etekiel,  probably  a  man  of  ripe  age  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
deportation  of  the  Jews,  wpuld  hardly  have  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  with  two  such  characters,  much  less  have  put  him  between 
them,  because,  bad  the  Daniel  of  the  biblical  book  existed  at  this 
time,  he  would  have  been  a  mere  boy,  lacking  any  such  distinction 
as  to  make  him  worthy  of  so  high  a  mention.  It  is  evident  that 
Ezekiel  considered  his  Daniel  to  be  a  celebrated  ancient  prophet, 
concerning  whose  date  and  origin,  however,  there  is  not  a  single 
trace  to  guide  research.  Hitzig's'  conjecture  that  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  Mclchizedek  is  quite  without  foundation.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  this  connexion  b  that  there  may  really  have 
been  a  spiritual  leader  of  the  captive  JeWs  who  resided  at  Babylon 
and.  who  was  either  named  Daniel,  perhaps  after  the  imknown 
patriarch  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  or  to  whom'  the  same  name  had 
been  given  in  the  course  of  tradition  by  some' historical  confu^oh 
of  persons.  Following  this  hypothesis,  it  must  be  assumed  t}iat 
the  fame  of  this  Judaeo- Babylonian  leader  had,  bepn  faiuided 
down  through  the  unclear  medium  of  oral  tradidon  until  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  some  gifted  Jewish  author,  feeling 
the  need  of  producing  a  work  whichshouldconsolehispeople  in 
their  afiliction  under  the  persecutions  of  that  monarch,  seized 
upon  the  personality  of  the  seer  wholived  during  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion bearing  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Antiopbus  IV., 
and  moulded  some  of  the  legends  than,  extant  about  the  life 
and  activity  of  this  misty  prophet  into  such  a  form  as  should  be 
best  suited  to  a  didactic  purpose.' 

'  Ant.  K.  10,  I.  '  Chap,  x.,  on  the  Prophets. 

*  Panarion,  into.  Haeres.  55,  3.     '  Prince,  Dan.  p.  26,  n.  6. 

•  Dan.  p.  viil. 

'  Theaccount  iochap.  ii.ofthepronKitioaorDiaiiieltobe^veriKK' 
of  Babylon,  as  a  reward  for  his  correct  interpretation  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's dream,  is  very  probably  an  imitation  of  the  story  of  Joseph 
in  Gen.  »l-xU.  The  points  of  resemblance  are  very  striking.  In  both 
have  a  yanng  Hebrew  raised  by  the  favour  c/a  heathen 
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Daniel',  Book  cw. — The  Book  of  Dani^  stands  between  Ezra 
and  Esther  in  the  third  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  knoivn 
as  the  Hagiographa,  in  which  are  classed  all  works  which  were 
not  regarded  as  being  part  of  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  The  book 
presents  the  unusual  pecoliarity  of  behig  written  in  two  languages, 
i.-ii.  4,  and  viii,-xii.  being  in  Hebrew,  while  the  text  of  ii.  4-vii. 
is  the  Palestinian  dialect  of  Aramaic'  The  subject  matter, 
however,  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions  which  are  not  co-ter- 
minous  with  the  linguistic  sections;  viz.  i.-vl.  and  vii.-xii.  The 
first  of  these  sense-divisions  deals  only  vntb  narratives  regarding 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar  and  his  supposed  son  Betshazzar, 
while  the  second  section  consists  exclusively  of  apocalyptic 
prophecies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  definite  plan  was 
followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work.  The  author's  object 
was  dearly  to  demonstrate  to  his  readers  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  Israel's  God,  who  shaU  not  for  ever  allow  his  chosen  ones  to 
be  ground  iuider  the  heel  of  a  ruthless  heathen  oppressor.  To 
illustrate  this,  he  makes  use  on  the  one  band  (i.-vi.)  of  carrfiiUy 
chosen  narratives,  somewhat  loosely  connected  it  is  true,  but  all 
treating  substantially  the  samq  subject, — the  physical  triumph 
of  God's  servant  over  his  unbeljeving  enemies;  and  on  the  other 
hand  (vii.-ii!.),  he  introduces  certain  prophetic  visions  illustrative 
of  God's  favoor  towards  the  same  servant,  Daniel.  So  carefully 
is  this  record  of  the  visions  arranged  that  the  first  two  chapters  of 
the  setond  part  of  the  book  (vii.-^iil.)  were  no  doubt  purposely 
made  to  appear  in  a  synibolic  Form,  in  order  that  in  the  iHst  t4«o 
rcvelatioiis  (ri.-xii,),  which  were  couched  in  such  direct  language 
as  to  be  intelligible  even  to  the  modem  stndbit  of  history,  the 
author  niigtit  bbtaln  the  effect  of  a  climax.  The  book  is  probably 
not  the^ore  a  number  of  parts  of  different  origin  thrown  loosely 
together  by  a  Careless  editor,  who  does  not  deserve  the  title  of 
author.*  TTie  more  or  leSs  disconnected  sections  of  the  first  part 
of  the  work  were  probably  so  arranged  purposely,  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  diffusion  at  a  tiitoe  when  books  were  known  to  the 
people  at  large  chiefly  by  being  read  aloud  in  public. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  thesudden  change 
from  Hebrew  to  Aramaic  in  ii.  4.  It  was  long  thought,  for 
example,  that  Atamaic  was  the  vernacular  of  Babylonia  and  was 
consequently  employed  as  the  lang^uage  of  the  parts  relating  to 
that  country.  Butthiswasnotthecase,  because  the  Babylonian 
language  survived  until  a  later  date  than  that  of  the  events 
portrayed  in  Daniel.*  Nor  ia  it  possiWe  to  f<rflow  the  theory  of 
Merx,  that  Aramaic,  wbidi  was  the  popular  tongue  of  the  day 
irtien  the  BMk  of  Daniel  was  written,  was  therefore  used  for  the 
Ampler  nanMlve  style,  brittle  the  more  learned  Hebrew  was  made 
the  idiom  of  the  philosophical  portions.'  The  first  chapter, 
which  is  }(^w  much  in  the  nanutive  style  as  are  the  following 
Aramaic  sedSmis,  is  in  Hebrew,  while' the  distinctly  apocalyptic, 
chapter  yH.  h  in  Aramaic.  A  third  view,  that  the  bilingual 
character  of  tte'WoTk  points  to  a  timewiienboth  languages  wcrei 
used  indtfferebtly,  is  equally  unsatisfactory,'  because  it  is  highly 
(ItiestiOBabtc  wbether  two  idioms  can  ever  be  used  quite  indiff er- 
ently.  I«  face,  'a  hybrid  w^ork  in  two  langna^es  would  be  a 
Uttttary  moiwtr<tsity.  In  'view  of  theapperent  unhy  of  the  entire 
wotkj  fhe'ohiy'tkissible  ejtplanbtion  Seems  to  be  that  the  book 
was  writttb  at  ^t  aH  in  Hebrew,  but  for  the 'convenience  of  the 
getietsl  i^eader  whose  Vernaruiar  was  AraUMic,  a  tran^rion, 
pbsbibly'fr^m  the  same  pen  as  the  origlnal.'was  made  into 
Mng  to  great  palhld^T  pnmittiitce,  owisK  to  hib  extraordinary  God-, 
giwea  abilhy  to  iaCerpset  dreams;  In  both  vcimmi.  the  heathen' 
attrolo^era  make  the  first  atoem^  to  solve  the  difficulty,  which 
results  in  failure,  whereupon  the  pious  Israelite,  being  summoned  to 
the  royal  presence,  in  both  cases  through  the  friendly  intervention 
of  a  court  official,  tnmnphaatly  eiplaina  the  mystery  to  the  king's 
suisfaction  (cf.  Prina,  Dan.  p.  ag,). 

'  See  Bevan,  Dan.  3^40,  on  the  Hebmw  asd  Aramaiq  of  Daniel. 

^According  to  Lagarda,  Milleilungen,  iv.,351  (1891);  also  Gatt, 
GeUktU  Anieigen  (1891),  407-510. 

*The  latest  connected  Babykrtuan  inscription  is  that  of 
Antiochus  Soter  (380-360  b.(I.),  but  the  language,  was  probably 
spoken  until  Hellenic  tiiDes;  cf.  Gutbrod,  Zeiischr.  fur  Assyriol. 
VI.  27. 

*  Prince,  Dan.  13. 

*BerthcMt,  Dan.  1$;  Franc  Delititsch,  in  Herzog,  Reaiauykio- 
Pddie,  3nd  ed..  iii.  470. 


Aramaic.  It  must  be  supposed  then  that,  cert^n  pairtsof  the 
original  Hebrew  manoacript' bnng  lost,  the  miswg  {daces  wm« 
supplied  fh>m  the  current  Aramaic  translation.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  in  the  light  of  modem  historical  research 
that  if  the  Book  of  Duiiel  be  regarded  as  pretending  to  fnll 
l^torical  authority,  the  biblical  record  Is  <^>en  to  &U  manner  of 
attack.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  most  modem  scholais 
who  study  the  Old  Testament  from  a  critical  point  of  view  that 
this  work  cannot  possibly  have  originated,  accordiag  to  the 
traditional  theory,at  anytime  during  the  Babylonian  monarchy, 
whm  the  events  recorded  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

The  chief  Teasons  for  such  a  cMiclusian  are  as  follows.' 

I .  The  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hogivgrapka,  instead  of 
among  the  Prophetical  works,  aeents  to  show  that  it  waa  intt*- 
duced  after  the  closing  of  the  Prophetical  Canon.  Some  cam- 
mentators  have  believed  that  Daniel  waa  not  an  actiuti  prophet  in 
the  proper  sense,  but  only  &  seer,  or  ebe  that  be  had  no  officii 
Standing  as  a  prophet  and  that  therefore  the  boo&iwas  not 
entitled  to  a  place  among  official  prophetical  books.  :  But  if  the 
work  had  really  been  in  ^astence  at  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  the  second  part  of  the  cuurn,  tlK  collectors  of  the  pmphetical 
writings,  who  ih  their  care  did  net  neglect  even  the  parable  «f 
Jonabi  wot^d  hardly  havelgnored  the  reoord:  of  so  grcata 
prophet  as  DanJd  is  f^iremited  to  have  been. 

3.  Jesus  ben  Sirach  (Eodesiaatkus),  w4to  w?ote  about  *otr- 
iSoB.Ci,  tnhla  Otherw^' complete  list  of  Isrsel's  leading  sfxats 
(xlix.),  makes  no  mention  of  DanieL  Hengstenbeig's  pica  that 
Ezra  and  Moidecai  were  aho  left  uhmenticated  has  bttl^  force, 
because  Ezra  appears  in  tbe  book  beaving  his  name  as-notbing 
more  than  a!  prominent  priest  and  scholar,  while  Daniel  is  r^re- 
sented  as  a  great  prophet.  ■ 

3:  Had  the  Book  of  Daniel  been  extant  and  gencrafly  kiuiwn 
after  the  time  of  Cyrus  (537-5119 B.C.),  it  would  be  natural  to  look 
for  sotne  traces  of  its  power  among  the  writings  of  Haggai, 
Zecharlah&nd  Malochi,  whoSe  works,  however,  shown*  evidence 
that  either^ the  iiame  or  the  history  of  Danid  was  known  to  these 
authors.  Furthermore,  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets  are 
looked  back  upon  in  ix.  6-10  cannot  fail  to  suggest  an  extremely 
late  origin  for  the  book.  Besides  this;  a  careful  study  of  Ikj  a 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Prophetical  Canon  was  definitely 
completed  at  the  time  when  the  author  of  Daniel  wrote.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that  much  of  the  material  in  the  second  part  of 
the  book  was  suggested  by  the  works  of  the  later  prophets, 
especially  by  E^xekiel  afid  Ztcbexithi 

'  4.  SfHne  1^  the  behefs  set  forth  in  the  second  part  ofjthe  book 
bJso  practitally '  prsdlide  the  possibility  of  the  author  havidg 
lived  at  the  courts  of  Nebuchadrezaar  and  Ihis  succeffiois.  Most 
notieeaUe  tunong  these  doctrines  iathe  camplete  system'M 
angeMogy  consiBteiitly  foUowed  out  in  the  Book  of  Danild, 
according  to  Which:  the  .mahagement  of  bumiuii  affairs  is: en- 
trusted'to  a  tegular  hierarchy'  of  commanding  angbla,  two  .of 
'whooa.GabrielandHichw)^  are  even  mentioned  byname.  Sodi 
an  idea  was  diattnctly  foreign  to  tlieixiniftive  IslMjitish  con- 
ception of  the  ihdrvisibility  of ' Yabweh'a  pdwoy  ^utd  must  conse- 
quently Uave-bcen  a  borrowed  one.  It  coultl  ceitAlnl)' 'not  have 
coiDcfrom  tbo  Babylonians,  however,  whosesystem  of  attendant 
spirits  was  far  frcmibfefngso  eomidtiie^  that  which'is  set. forth 
in '^e  Book  of  Daniel,' but  rather  from  PetsiatiiBDuideswhcite 
a  more  complicated  angelcdogy  had  been  devekped.:  ^Aamany 
conimentatoTs  have  brought  out,  there  can  be  htde  doubtthat 
the  doctrine  ot:angds  in  Daniel  is  an  indication' of  prolonged 
Persian  infiuence;  Furthenndre,  it  is  now  very  gcnerallyi  admitted 
that  th&  doctrine  of  the  reaurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is 
advanced  for  the  first  time  in  theCUdTcstamtnt  in  Daniel,  also 
originated  amwig  the  PcrsiauB,'  and  could  ohlyr  hvfb  been 
engrafted  on  thb  Jewish  mind  after  a  long  period 'Of  intKCOUrte 
with  the  Zoroaptrian  rcUgien;  which  cntne  into  contact  with  the 
Jewish  thinkers  considerably  after  the  time  of  Nebuchadnszar. 


'  Bevan,  Dan.  37  fi. ;  Prince,  Dan.  13. 
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S.  All  the  above  evidences  ate  merely  intertial,  but  we  are  now 
aUe  to  diav  upos  the  Babylonian  lustorical  sources  to  prove 
that  Daniel  could  not  have  originated  at  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  Daniel  thought 
that  Belsbazzar  (q-v.),  who  has  now  been  identified  beyond  all 
question  with  SeJ-iar-tuwr,  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  the  last  Semitic 
lung  of  Babylon,  was  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  that 
Bdshazzar  attained  the  rank  of  king.*^  This  prince  did  not  even 
come  from  the  family  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Nabonidus,  the  father 
of  Belsbazzar,  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  Nabu-baladsu-iqbi,  who 
was  in  all  probability  not  related  to  any  of  the  preceding  kings  of 
Babylon.  Had  Nabonidus  been  descendedfrom  Nebuchadrezzar 
he  could  hardly  have  failed  in  his  records,  which  we  possess,  to 
have  boasted  of  such  a  connexion  with  the  greatest  Babylonian 
monarch;  yet  in  none  of  his  inscriptions  does  he  trace  his  descent 
beyond  his  father.  Certain  expositors  have  tried  to  obviate  the 
difficulty,  first  by  supposing  that  the  expression  "  son  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  "  in  Daniel  means  "  descendant  "  or  "  son,"  a 
view  which  is  rendered  untenable  by  the  facts  just  cited.  This 
school  has  also  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  author  of  Daniel 
did  not  mean  to  imply  Belshazzar's  kingship  of  Babylon  at  aU  by 
his  use  of  the  word  "  king,"  but  they  suggest  that  the  writer  of 
Daniel  believed  Belshazzar  to  have  been  co-regent.  If  Belshazzar 
had  ever  held  such  a  position,  which  is  extremely  unlikely  in  the 
absenceof  any  evidence  from  the  cuneiform  documents,  he  would 
hardly  have  been  given  the  unqualified  title  "  king  of  Babylon  " 
as  occurs  in  Daniel.*  For  example,  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  was 
undoubtedly  co-regent  and  bore  the  title  "  king  of  Babylon  " 
during  his  father's  lifetime,  but,  ina  contract  which  dates  from  the 
first  year  of  Cambyses,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Cyrus  was  still 
"  king  of  the  lands."  This  should  be  contrasted  with  Dan. 
viii.  I,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  "  third  year  of  Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon  "  without  any  allusion  to  another  over-niler. 
Such  attempts  are  at  best  subterfuges  to  support  an  impossible 
theory  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  whose  author 
clearly  bcUeved  in  the  kingship  of  Belshazzar  and  in  that  prince's 
descent  from  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Furthermore,  the  writer  of  Daniel  asserts  (v.  i)  that  a 
monarch  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  received  the  kingdom  of  Babylon 
after  the  fall  of  the  native  Babylonian  house,  although  it  is 
evident,  from  i.  21,  x.  i,  that  the  biblical  authw  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Cyrus.'  The  fact  that  in  no  other 
scriptural  passage  is  mention  made  of  any  Median  ruler  between 
the  last  Semitic  king  of  Babylon  and  Cyrus,  and  the  absolute 
silence  of  the  authoritative  ancient  authors  regardingsuch  a  king, 
make  it  ^parent  that  the  late  author  of  Daniel  is  again  in  error 
in  this  particular.  It  is  luiown  that  Cyrus  became  master  of 
Media  by  conquering  Astyages,  and  that  the  troops  of  theking  of 
Persia  capturing  Babylon  took  Nabonidus  prisoner  with  but  little 
difficulty.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this 
mythic^  Darius  with  the  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages,  of  Xeno- 
phon'sCyro^ae^M,  and  ako  with  the  DariusofEusebius,  who  was 
in  all  probability  Darius  Hystaspis.  There  is  not  only  no  room 
in  history  for  tiiis  Median  king  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  it  is 
also  highly  likely  that  the  interpolation  of  "  Darius  the  Mede  " 
was  caused  by  a  confusion  of  history,  due  both  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  capital  Nineveh  by  the  Medes,  sixty-eight  years 
before  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  also  to  the  fame  of 
the  later  king,  Darius  Hystaspis,  a  view  which  was  advanced  as 
early  in  the  history  of  biblical  criticism  as  the  days  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monk,  Marianus  Scotus.  It  is  important  to  note  in 
this  connexion  that  Darius  the  Mede  is  represented  as  the  son 
of  Xerxes  (Ahasuerus)  and  it  is  stated  that  he  established 
110  satrapies.  Darius  Hystapls  was  the  father  of  Xerxes,  and 
according  to  Herodotus  (iii.  S9)  established  twenty  satrapies. 
Darius  the  Mede  entered  into  possession  of  Babylon  after  the 
death   of   Belshazzar;    Darius   Hystaspis    conquered  Babylon 

1  Prince,  Dan.  3S-43. 

'  Certain  tablets   published   by   Strasamaier,   bearing  date  con- 
tinuously from  Nabonidus  to  Cyrus,  show  that  neither  Belshi. 
nor"  Darius  the  Mede  "could  have  had  the  title  "  kingof  Babyli 
See  Driver,  Introduction.'  xxii. 

'  Prince,  Don.  44-56. 


from  the  hands  of  certain  rebels  (Her.  iii.  153-ifio).  In  fine,  the 
interpolation  of  a  Median  Darius  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
glaring  historical  inaccuracy  of  the  author  of  Daniel.  In  fact, 
this  error  of  the  author  alone  is  proof  positive  that  he  must  have 
lived  at  a  very  late  period,  when  the  record  of  most  of  the  earlier 
historical  events  had  become  hopelessly  confused  and  perverted. 

With  these  chief  reasons  why  the  Book  of  Daniel  cannot  have 
originated  in  the  Babylonian  period,  if  the  reader  will  turn  more 
especially  to  the  apocalyptic  sections  (vii.-iii.),  it  will  be  quite 
evident  that  the  author  is  here  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
historical  events  which  may  easily  be  recognized  through  the  thin 
veil  of  prophetic  mystery  thrown  lightly  around  them.  It  is 
indeed  highly  suggestive  that  just  those  occurrences  which  are 
the  most  remote  from  the  assumed  standpoint  of  the  Hriter 
are  the  most  correctly  stated,  while  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
author's  supposed  time,  the  more  inaccurate  does  he  become. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  predictions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
centre  on  the  period  of  Antiochus£piphanes(i75-i64B.c.),  when 
that  Syrian  prince  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  worship 
of  Yarweh  and  substitute  for  it  the  Greek  rehgion.*  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  in  the  "  Little  Horn  "  of  vii.  8, 
viii,  9,  and  the  "  wicked  prince"  described  in  ix.-x.,  who  is  to 
work  such  evil  among  the  saints,  we  have  clearly  one  and  the 
same  person.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  king 
symbohzed  by  the  Little  Horn,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  shall 
come  of  one  of  four  kingdoms  which  shall  be  formed  from  the 
Greek  empire  after  the  death  of  its  first  king  (Alexander),  can  be 
none  other  than  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  like  manner  the 
references  in  ix.  must  allude  to  the  same  prince.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  xi.  21-45  refers  to  the  evil  deeds  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
his  attempts  against  the  Jewish  people  and  the  worship  of 
Yahweh.  In  xii.  follows  the  promise  of  salvation  from  the  same 
tyrant,  and,  strikingly  enough,  the  predictionsinthislast  section, 
x.-xiL,  relating  to  future  events,  become  inaccurate  as  soon  as 
the  author  finishes  the  section  describing  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Ei»phanes.  The  general  style  of  all  these  prophecies  diSers 
materially  from  that  of  all  other  prophetic  writings  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Other  prophets  confine  themselves  to  vague  and 
general  predictions,  but  the  author  of  Daniel  is  strikingly 
particular  as  to  detail  in  everything  relating  to  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  i.e.  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Had  the  work 
been  composed  during  the  Babylonian  era,  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  expect  prophecies  of  the  return  of  the  exiled  Jews  to 
Palestine,  as  in  Jeremiah,  Ezckiel  and  Isaiah,  rather  than  the 
acclamation  of  an  ideal  Messianic  kingdom  such  as  is  emphasized 
in  the  second  part  of  Daniel. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  apocalyptic  method  followed  in  Daniel, 
the  celebrated  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  (ix.  24-37)  maybe 
cited,  a  full  discussion  of  which  will  be  found  in  Prince,  Daiiiit 
157-161.  According  to  Jer.  xxv.  ii-ia,  the  period  of  Israel's 
probation  and  trial  was  to  last  seventy  years.  In  the  angelic 
explanation  in  Daniel  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  these  years  were 
inreality  year-weeks,  which  indicated  a  period  of  490 years.  This 
is  the  true  apocalyptic  system.  The  author  takes  a  genuine 
prophecy,  undoubtedly  intended  by  Jeremiah  to  refer  simply  to 
the  duration  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and,  by  means  of  a 
purely  arbitrary  and  mystical  interpretation,  makes  it  denote  the 
entireperiodof  Israel'sdegradationdown  tohb  own  time.  This 
prophecy  is  really  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of  the  vision 
of  the  2300  evening-mornings  of  viii.  14,  and  of  the  "  time,  times 
and  a  half  a  time  "  of  vii.  25.  The  real  problem  is  as  to  the 
beginning  and  end  of  this  epoch,  which  is  divided  into  three 
periods  of  uneven  length;  viz.  one  of  seven  weeks;  one  of  sixty- 
two  weeks;  and  the  last  of  one  week.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
author  of  Daniel ,  like  the  Chronicler,  began  his  period  with  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  in  586.  His  first  seven  weeks,  therefore,  ending  with 
the  rule  of  "  Messiah  the  Prince,"'  probably  Joshua  ben  Jozadak. 
the  first  high-priest  after  the  exile  (Ezra  iii.  2),  seem  to  coincide  ex- 
actly with  the  duration  of  the  Babylon  exile,  i.e.  forty-nine  years. 

'  Prince,  Dan.  iq-30,  140,  155.  170  ff. 

'  That  "  Messiah  "  or  "  Anointed  One  "  was  used  of  the  H^h- 
Priest  is  seen  from  Lev.  x,  3,  v,  16, 
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The  second  period  (rf  the  epoch,  during  which  Jcnualem  is  to 
be  peopled  and  built,  and  at  the  end  of  wliich  the  Messiah  is 
be  cut  oS,  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  key  to  the 
problem  lies  undoubtedly  in  the  last  statement  regarding  the 
overthrow  of  the  MesEiah  or  Anointed  One.  Such  a  reference 
coming  from  a  Maccabean  author  can  only  allude  to  the  dqiosi- 
tioD  by  Antiodius  IV.  of  the  high-priest  Onias  III.,  which  took 
I^ace  about  174  B.C.,  and  the  Syrian  king's  subsequent  murder 
of  the  same  person  not  later  than  171  (3  Mace.  iv.  33-36).  The 
difficulty  now  arises  that  between  537  and  171  there  are  only  366 
years  instead  of  the  required  number  434.  It  was  evidently  not 
the  author's  intention  to  begin  the  second  period  of  sixty  weeks 
simultaneously  with  the  first  period,  as  some  expositors  have 
thought,  because  the  whole  passage  shows  conclusively  that  he 
meant  seventy  independent  weeks.  Besides,  nothing  is  gained 
by  such  a  device,  which  would  bring  the  year  of  the  end  of  the 
second  period  down  to  the  meanin|^ess  date  153,  too  late  to  refer 
to  Onias.  Cornill  therefore  adopted  the  only  tenable  theory 
regarding  the  problem;  vie.  that  the  author  of  Daniel  did  not 
know  the  chronology  between  537  and  311,  the  establishment  of 
the  Seleucid  era,  and  consequently  made  the  period  too  long.  A 
parallel  case  is  the  much  quoted  example  of  Demetrius,  who 
placed  the  fall  of  Samaria  (722  b.c.)  573  years  before  the  succes- 
sion of  Ptolemy  IV.  (222),  thus  making  an  error  of  seventy-thtee 
years.  Josephus,  who  places  the  reign  of  Cyrus  forty  to  fifty 
years  too  early,  makea  a  similar  error. 

The  last  week  is  divided  into  two  secrions  (26-27),  in  the  first 
of  which  the  dty  and  sanctuary  shall  be  destroyed  and  in  the 
second  the  daily  offering  b  to  be  suspended.  All  critical  scholars 
recognize  the  identity  of  this  second  half-week  with  the  "  time, 
times  and  a  half  a  time  "of  vii.  35.  This  last  week  must,  there- 
fore, end  with  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship  in  164  B.C. 

This  whole  prophecy,  winch  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  presents  problems  which  can  never  be 
thoroughly  understood,  first  because  the  author  must  have  been 
ignorant  of  both  history  and  chronology,  and  secondly,  because, 
in  his  effort  to  be  as  mystical  as  possible,  he  purposely  made  use 
of  indefinite  and  vague  expressions  which  render  the  criticism  of 
the  passage  a  most  unsatisfactory  task. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  loses  none  of  its  beauty  and  force  because 
we  are  bound,  in  the  light  of  modem  criticism,  to  consider  it  as 
a  production  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  nor  should 
conservative  Bible-readers  lament  because  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  work  is  thus  destroyed.  The  influence  of  the  work  was 
very  great  on  the  subsequent  development  of  Christianity,  but 
it  was  not  the  influence  of  the  kiitory  contained  in  it  ^diich  made 
itself  felt,  but  rather  of  that  sublime  hope  for  a  future  deliverance 
of  which  the  author  of  Daniel  never  last  sight.  The  allusion  to 
the  book  by  Jesus  {Matt.  xxiv.  ij)  shows  merely  that  our  Lord 
was  referring  to  the  work  by  its  commonly  accepted  title,  and 
Implies  no  authoritative  utterance  with  regard  to  its  date  or 
authorship.  OurLordsimplymadeuseof  anaptquotation  from 
a  well-known  work  in  order  to  illustrate  and  give  additional  force 
to  his  own  prediction.  If  the  book  be  properly  understood,  it 
must  not  only  be  admitted  that  the  author  made  no  pretence  at 
accuracy  of  detail,  but  also  that  his  prophecies  were  clearly  in- 
tended to  be  merely  an  historical  r£sum£,  clothed  for  the  sake  of 
greater  literary  vividnessinapropheticgarb.  Thework,  wbicfaia 
certainly  not  a  forgery,  but  only  a  consolatory  political  pamphlet, 
is  just  as  powerful,  viewed  according  to  the  author's  evident 
intention,  as  a  consolation  to  God's  people  in  their  dire  distress 
atthetimeof  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  if  it  were,  what  an  ancient 
but  mistaken  tradition  had  made  it,  really  an  accurate  account  of 
events  which  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  Babylonian  period.^ 

LiTERATURB.— See  bibliography  in  Bevan,  Dimid  9,  and  add 
KamphauKn,  Dan.,  in  Haupt's  Sacrd  Books  of  tht  Old  Teslamtnt; 
Behrmann,  Dan.  (1894);  J-  D.  Prince,  Dan.  (1899);  G.  A.  Barton. 
"  The  Compilation  of^  the  Book  of  Daniel,"  in  Joutn.  Bibl.  Lil. 
(1898),  6a-86,  asainst  the  unity  of  the  book,  &c.,  &c.;  J.  D.  Davis, 
"  Persian  Words  and  the  Date  of  O.T.  Documents,"  in  OH 
Testament  and  Semitic  Studies:  in  Memary  of  W.  R.  Harper 
(Cbici^o.  1908). Q.  D.  PR.) 
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Additiomg  to  Dakikl. — The  "  additions  to  Danid  "  are  three 
in  number:  Susannah  and  the  Eiders,  Bel  and  the  Dragtm,  and 
The  Sons  of  the  Three  Ckiidren.  Of  these  the  two  former  have 
no  organic  connexion  with  the  text.  The  case  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  the  last.  In  some  respects  it  helps  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the 
cantmical  text  between  verses  23  and  34  of  chapter  iii.  And  yet 
we  find  Folycbronius,  early  in  the  5th  century,  stating  that  this 
scmg  was  not  found  in  the  Syriac  version. 

Susannak.—Tha  addition  was  placed  by  Tbeodotion  before 
chap,  i.,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  at  its  close,  whereas  by  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  it  was  reckoned  as  chap.  xiii.  after 
the  twelve  canonical  chapters,  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  xjv. 
Theodotion's  vendon  is  the  source  of  the  Peshitto  and  the  Vulgate, 
for  all  three  additions,  and  the  Septuagint  is  the  source  of 
the  Syro-Hexaplaric  which  has  been  published  by  Ceriani  {Hon. 
Sacr.  vii.).  Tbelegend  recounts  how  thatin  the  early  days  of  the 
Captivity  Susannah,  the  beautiful  and  pious  wife  of  the  rich 
JoakJm,  was  walking  in  her  garden  and  was  there  seen  by  two 
elders  who  were  also  judges.  Inflamed  with  lust,  they  made 
infamous  proposals  to  her,  and  when  rq)ulsed  they  brought 
against  her  a  false  charge  of  adultery.  When  brought  before  the 
tribunal  she  was  condemned  to  death  and  was  on  the  way  to 
execution,  when  Daniel  interposed  and,  by  cross-questioning  the 
accusers  apart,  convinced  the  people  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge. 

The  source  of  the  story  may,  according  to  Ewald  {Gesck.* 
iv.  636),  have  been  suggested  by  the  Babylonian  legend  of  the 
seduction  of  two  old  men  by  the  goddess  of  love  (see  also  Koran, 
Suf.  ii.  96} .  Another  and  much  more  probable  origin  of  the  work 
is  that  given  by  BrUU  {Das  apocr.  Sttsanna-Buch,  r877)  and  Ball 
{Speaker's  Apocr.  ii.  3  33-331).  The  first  half  of  the  story  is  based 
on  a  tradition— originating  possibly  in  Jer.  xxix.  31-33  and  found 
in  the  Talmud  and  Midrash — of  two  elders  Ahab  and  Zedekiah, 
who  in  the  Captivity  led  certain  women  astray  under  the  delusion 
that  they  should  thereby  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  investigation  is  concerned 
with  the  latter  half  of  the  story,  which  deals  with  the  trial.  The 
characteristics  of  this  section  point  to  its  composition  about  100- 
90  B.C.,  when  Simon  ben  Shetal)  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Its  object  was  to  support  the  attempts  of  the  Pharisees  to 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  law  courts. 
According  to  Sadducean  principles  the  man  who  was  convicted 
of  falsely  accusing  another  of  a  capital  ofience  was  not  put  to 
death  unless  his  victim  was  already  executed.  The  Pharisees  held 
that  the  intention  of  the  accusers  was  equivalent  to  murder.  Our 
apocryph  upholds  the  Pharisaic  contention.  Ai  Simon  ben  Sbetab 

'  ted  on  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  witnesses,  so  does  our 

writer:  as  he  and  bis  party  required  that  the  perjurer  should  suffer 

the  same  penalty  be  sought  to  inflict  on  another,  so  our  writer 

{presents  the  death  penary  as  inflicted  on  the  perjured  elders. 

The  language  was  in  all  probability  Semitic-Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  The  paronomasiae  in  the  Greek  in  verses  54-55  (iiri 
axivov  .  .  .  axlati)  and  58-59  {vwi  -rpuw  .  .  .  irpiott)  present 
no  cogent  di^culty  against  this  view;  for  they  may  be  acddental 
and  have  arisen  for  the  first  time  in  the  translation.  But  as  Brtill 
and  Ball  have  shown  (see  Speaker's  Apocr.  U.  324),  the  same 
paronomasiae  are  possible  either  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic, 

Lite KA r USB.— Ball  in  the  Speaker's  Apocr.  ii.  333  aqq. ;  Schfirer, 
Gesdt.*  iii.  333;  Rothstein  in  Kautzsch's  Apecr.  u.  Pseud,  i. 
176  aqq. ;  Kamphauaen  in  Ency.  Bib. ;  Marshall  in  Hastings'  BiUe 
Dicl.;  Toy  in  the  Jevtish  Encyc. 

Bel  and  the  Dragtn. — We  have  here  two  independent  nan^tves, 
both  of  which  Daniel  ^>peais  as  the  destroyer  of  heatfaeaism. 
The  latter  had  a  much  wider  circulation  than  the  forma,  and  is 
most  probably  a  Judaized  form  of  the  old  Semitic  myth  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  dragon,  which  represents  primeval  chaos 
(see  BaU,  Speaker's  Apocr.  U.  346-348;  Gunkel,  SchSpJung  und 
Chaos,  32O-333).  Marduk  destroys  Tiamat  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  Daniel  destroys  the  dragon  (Delitzsch,  Das 
babyloniscke  Weltsckdpfung  Epos),  by  driving  a  storm-wind  into 
the  dragon  which  rends  it  asunder.  Marshall  (Hastings'  Bib. 
Diet.  i.  267)  suggests  that  the  "  pitch  "  of  the  Greek  (Aramaic 
Mtn)  arose  from  the  original  term  for  storm-mntl  (mrt). 
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The  Greek  exists  in  two  recensions,  those  of  tbe  Septuagint  and 
Theodotion.  Most  scholare  ra&intain  a  Greek  original,  but  this  is 
by  no  in«ans<:Brt3ia.  Motshall  (Hastings'  fiiA  Diet.  i.  a68)  argues 
iOT  an  Aramaic,  and  regards  GasteiS's  Aiamaic  text  [Procttdings 
of  Iht  Sfcifity  eJBiMictU  Archaeology  ii&g^),  pp.  sSorsgo,  313-317; 
(1^5}  75-94]  lu  of  primary  value  in  this  respect,  but  this  is 
doubtful. 

LlTKRATURK.— Frifcrache'e  Handbuck  la  den  Afmt.i  Ball  in:  tie 
Speaker's  Apvcr.  ii.  344  sqq. ;  SchOrer,'  Gtsch.  iiL  331  aqq.;  and 
the  articles  in  the  Ency.  BiU.,  Bible  Diet.,  and  Jewish  Ertcyc. 

The  Greek  text  is  best  pven  in  Swete  iii.,  and  the  SyriaC  will  be 
found  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  L.aj;Brde  and  Neubauer's  Tobit. 

Song  of  the  Three  ChUdren.— This  section  is  composed  of  the 
Prayer  of  Azariah  and  the  Song  of  Azariah,  Ananias  and  Misael, 
and  was  inserted  after  iii.  33  of  the  canonical  text  of  Daniel. 
According  to  Fritzsche,  Kfinig,  Schtirer,  lie,  it  was  composed  in 
Greek  and'  added  to  the  Greek  translation.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dslitzsch,  Biasell,  Ball,  &c.,  maintain  a  Hebrew  original.  The 
latter  view  has  been  recently  supported  by  Rothstdn,  A  poor,  und 
Pteud.  i.  173-176,  wbo  holds  that  these  additions  were  made  to 
the  text  before  its  translation  into'  Greek.  These  additions  still 
preserve,  according  t»  Rothsteis,  a  fragment  of  the  original  text, 
i.e.  veises  33-18,  which  came  between  verses  13  and  34  of 
chapter  iii.  of  the  canonical  text,  lliey  certainly  fill  up 
excollenUy  a  manifest  gap  in  this  text.  "  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  "  was'  first  added  after  the  verses  just  referred  to,  and 
subeequently  the  Prayer- of  Azariah  was  inserted  before  these 
vases. - 

LiTERATiTRB. — Bat]  iR  the  Speaker's  Apocr.  li;  305  sqq. ;  Rothstein 
in  KautMch'a  Apocr.  wid  Psend.  i.  173  «1<1-;  Schflrer,*  Gesek.  iii. 
33a  sqq.  (R.  H.  C.) 

DAHIBL  (Danil),  of  Kiev,  the  earliest  Ruteian  travel-writer, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Rus^an  travellers  in  the  middle  ages.  He 
journeyed  to  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant  about  1106- 
1107.  He  was  the  igwmen,  or  attbot,  of  a  monastery  probably 
near  Chernigov  in  Little  Russia:  soma  identify  him  with  one 
Daniel,  bishop  of  Suriev  (fl.  1115-riaa).  He  visited  Palestine 
in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I.,  Latin  king  of  Jerusaleni  (1100-1118), 
and  apparently  soon  after  the  crusading  capture  of  Acre  (1104); 
he  claims  to  -  have  accompanied  Baldwin,  who  treated  him  with 
marked  friendliness,  on  an  expedition  against  Damascus  (c.  1 107). 
Though  Daniel's  narrative,  beginning  (as  it  practically  ends)  at 
Constantinople,  omits  some  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of 
his  journey,  his  work  has  considerable  value.  Hb  picture  of  the 
Hidy  Land  preserves  a  record  of  conditions  (such  as  the  Saracen 
raiding  almost  up  to  the  walls  of  Christian  Jerusalem,  and  the 
friendly  relations  subsisting  between  Roman  and  Eastern 
churches  in  Syria)  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  time;  his 
accoUHt  of  Jerusalem  itseU  is  remarkably  clear,  minute  and 
accurate;  his  three  excursions-— to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Lower 
Jordan  (wMcb  last  he  compares  to  a  river  of  Little  Russia,  the 
Snov),  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  and  txiwards  Damascus — 
gave  Wm  an  e»:eptional  knowledge  of  certain  regions.  In  spite 
of  some  extraordinary  blunders  in  topography  and  history,  his 
observant  and  detailed  record,  marked  by  evident  good  faith,  is 
among  Che  most  valuable  of  medieval  documents  relating  to 
Palestine:  it  is  also  Important  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
language,  and  in  the  study  of  ritual  and  liturgy  (from  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  Easter  services  in  Jerusalem,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Fire,  &c.).  Several  Russian  friends  and  companions,  from  Kiev 
and  Old  Novgorod,  are  recorded  by  Daniel  as  present  with  him  at 
the  Easter  Eve  *'■  miracle;"  in  the  church  of  tb«  Hdly  Sepulchre. 

Tkei*  *«»' 'seventy-sin  MSS.  of  Daniel's  Narrative,  <jf  w^ich  only 
fiveare  anterior  to  A.d.  1590;  the  oldest  is  of  ,1475  (St  Peterabui^. 
Library  of  Ecclesiaatical  (listory  9/1086).  Three  editions  exist,  ol 
which  I.  P.  Sakharov's  (St  Petersburg,  18^9)  is  perhaps  the  best 
knowri  (S^'Harratites  of  the  Russian  People,  vol.  ii.  bk.  viil.  pp. 
1-45).  See  also  the  French  version  in  /iWfOTfM  miiej  en  (»•»*«(,  ed 
M>  B.  fie  Khkrovo  (Geneva,  1889)  (.Sociiti  dl  I'orient  Uum):  and 
the  account, of,  Daniel  in  C.  R>  Bea^cley, />awn  of  Modem  Qeograpky, 
ii.  i'55-i74-  (C.R.B.) 

.  DAKIELr  GABBIBL  (1649-1728),  Ftench.Jesuit  historian,  was 
born  at  Rouen  on  the  Sth  of  February  1649.  He  was  educate^ 
by  the  Jesuit,  entered  the  order  at  the  age  of  ei^teen,  and 


became  superior  at  Paris.  He  is  best  knowB  by  Us  Histoin  i* 
France  depuis  I'etabiiMement  de  ia  maKorckU  Jramfoist  (fint 
complete  edition,  T7r3),  which  was  repuUisbed  in  17^0,  1711, 
1735,  1743,  and  (the  last  edition,  with -notes  by  Father  GriSet) 
i755~i7^  Daniel  published  an  abridpnent  in  1734  (En^i^ 
trans.,  1736),  and  another  abridgment  was  pubBahed  by  Dorival 
in  1751.  Though  full  of  prejrtdices' which  affect  his  accuracy, 
Daniel  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  valuable  original  sources. 
His  Hisknre  de  la  milice  fransaiae,  drc.  (1731)  is  superior  to  his 
Histoire  de  France,  and  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
Daniel  also  wrote  a  by  nO' means  successful  reply  to  Pascal's 
Prmiaeiai  Letters,  entided  Entretietu  de  CliMtthe  et  d'Eitdoxe  svr 
itr  leltres  prcmnciales  (1694);  two  treatises  on  the  Cartesian 
theory  as  to  the  intelligence,  of  the  lower  animals,  and  other 

See  Somjnervogel,  BMietkigue  de  J»  Compacie  dt  Jitut,  t.  iL 
DANIEL,  SAHUEL  (1563-1619),  English  poet  and  historian, 
was  the  son  of  a  musiomasterv  and  was  born  near  Taunton,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  ijGa.  Another  son,  Jolm  Daniel,  was  a 
musician,  who  held  some  offices  at  court,  and  wasi  the  author  ci 
Songs  for  the  Lutt,  Vi^  and  Voice  (1606).  In  1579  Samuel  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  about  three  years,  and  then  gave  himseif  up  to  the 
unrestrained  study  of  poetry  and  philosophy;  The  name  of 
Samud.  Daniel  is  given  as  the  servant  of  Lord  Stafford,  am- 
bassador in  France,  in  i586,and  probably  refers  to  the  poet.  He 
was  first  encouraged  and,  if  we  may  believe  him,  taught  is  verse, 
by  the  famous  countess  of  Pembroke,  whose  honour  he  was 
never  weary  of  proclaiming.  He  bad  entered  her  household  aa 
tutor  to  her  son,  William  Herbwt.  His  first  known  work,  a 
translation  of  Paulus  Jovlus,  to  whidi  some  original  matter  is 
appended,  was  printed  in  1565:  His  first  known  volume  of  verse 
is  dated  1593;  it  oontaios  the  cycle  of  sonnets  to  DMa  and  the 
romance  called  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond.  ■  Twenty-aeven  cA 
the  sonnets  had  already  been  printed  at  the  end  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Astrophd  and  Stella  without  the  author's  consent. 
Several  editions  of  Ddia  appeared  in  r5g3,  and  they  woe  very 
frequently  reprinted  during  Daniel's  lifetime.  We  learn  by 
internal  evidence  that  Ddia  lived  on  the  banks  of  SSiakespeare's 
river,  the  Avon,  and  that  the  sonnets  to  her  werE  inspired  by  her 
memory  when  the  poet  was  in  Italy.  To  an  edition  of  DMa  and 
Rosamond,  in  1594,  was  added  the  tragedy  oi.Cieopatra,  a  severe 
study  in  the  maimer  of  the  ancients,  in  alternately  rhyming 
heroic  verse,  diversified  by  stiff  choral  interiddes.  The  First 
Pour  Books  of  the  Civil  Wars,  aa  historical  poem  in  ottma  rima, 
appeared  in  1595.  The  bibliogr^hyof  Daniel's  worksis  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  but  as  far  as  b  known  it  was  not  until  1599 
that  there  vras  published  a  volume  entitled  Poetical  Essays, 
which  contained,  besides  the  "  Civil  Wars,"  "  Musophilus,  "  and 
"  Aletter  from  Octavia  to  Marcus  Antonius,"poexQS  in  Daniel's 
finest  and  most  mature  manner.  About  this  time  he  became 
tutor  to  Anne  CtiSord,  daughter  of  the  countess  o£  Cumberland. 
On  the  death  of  Spenser,  in  the  same  year,  Dajoiel  received  the 
somewhat  vague  office  t^  poet'laureate,  which  he  seems,  however, 
to  have  shortly  resigned  in  favour  of  Ben  Jonson.  Whether  U 
waBonthisoccasionisnotknown,butabout  tliis time, and  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Giovanni  Flooo,  he  was 
taken  into  favour  at  court,  and  wrote  a  Panegyric  Congratvlatorie 
ojirtd  to  the  King  at  Burleigk  Hofjin^lon  Mt  •  SutlondtUre,  in 
otUuqrima.  Ini6o3  this  poem  waspublished;  and  in  many  cases 
copies  contained  in  addition  his  Poetical  Epistles  to  his.pqtrcaia 
and  an  elegant  prose  essay  called  AHefenee  of  Rf^me,  (ongiDnlly 
printed  in  1603)  in  answer  to  Thomas  Campion's  OkservaH«HS  on 
the  Art  of  £»g/MAPfle«e,  in  which  it  was  contended  that  rhyme 
was  unsuited  to  the  genius  of  the  Epj^ish  language.  Xui  1603, 
moreover,  Daniel  was  app<Mnted  master  of  the  queen's  revels. 
In  this  capacity  he  brought  out  a  series  of  masques  and  pastoral 
tragi -comedies, — of  which  were  printed  A  Vision  of  the  Tvrelvt 
Goddesses,  in  1604;  The  Queen's  Arcadia,  an  adaptation  of 
Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  in  1606;  Tetkys  Festival  or  the  Queenes 
Wake,  Written  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Henry's  becoming  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  in  i6id;  and  Hymen's  Triumph,  In  honour 
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of  Lord  Roidiuigli's  marriage  in  161 5.  Meanwhile  had  appeared, 
in  1605,  Certain  Smail  Poems,  with  the  tragedy  of  Pkilatas; 
the  latter  was  a  study,  in  the  same  style  as  Cleapa^ra,  written 
some  five  years  eariicr.  This  drama  brought  its  author  into 
difficulties,  aa  Philotas,  with  whom  he  expressed  some  sym- 
pathy, was  taken  to  represent  Bssex.  In  1607,  tlndeMhfe' title 
of  Cerlaine  small  Warkts  heretofore  dmilged  by  Samud  Daniel,  the 
poet  issued  a  revised  version  of  all  his  works  acept  Delia  and 
the  Civil  Wars.  In  1609  the  Cinl  Wars  had  been  completed 
in  eight  books.  In  1613  Daniel  published  a  prose  History  of 
England,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  leign 
of  Edward  III.  This  work  afterwards  continued,  and  published 
in  1617,  was  very  popular  with  Drayton's  contemporaries.  The 
section  dealing  with  WiiUam  the  Conqueror  was  published  in 
1693  as  being  the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  apparently  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Daniel  was  made  a  gentleman-extraordinary  and  groom  of 
the  chamber  to  Queen  Anne,  sinecure  offices  which  offraedno 
hitidrance  to  an  active  literary  career.  He  was  n«w  acknow- 
ledged  as  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the  time.  Shakespeare, 
Selden  and  Chapman  are  named  among  the  few  intimates  who 
were  permitted  to  intrude  upon  the  seclusion  of  a  garden-houae 
in  Old  Street,  St  Luke's,  wbere^  Fuller  tells  us,  he  would  "  lie 
hid  for  soine  months  together,  the  more  retiredly  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  Muses,  and  then  would  ai^>ear  in  public  to  con- 
verse  with  his  friends."  Late  in  life  Daniel  threw  up  bis  titular 
posts  at  court  and  retired  to  a  farm  called  "  The  Ridge,"  which 
he  rented  at  Becltingtoo,  near  Devizes  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he  died 
on  the  14th  of  October  1619. 

The  poetical  writings  of  Daiiiel  are  very  nimierous,  but  in  spite 
of  the  eukigies  of  all  the  beat  critics,  they  were  long  neglected. 
This  is  the  more  singular  since,  during  the  iSth  century,  when  so 
little  Elizabethan  literaturewaaread,  Daniel  retained  his  poetical 
prestige.  In  lafei  tinoes  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb  and  others 
ezpeoded  some  of  their  most  genial  criticisms  on  this  poet.  Of 
his  multifarious  workft  the  sonnets  are  now,  perhaps,  most  read. 
They  depart  from  the  Italian  sonnet  form  in  dosing  with  a 
couplet,  OS  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  sonnets  of  Surrey  and 
Wyat,  but  they  have  a  grace  and  tenderness  all  their  own.  Of  a 
higher  order  is  TM  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  a  soliloquy  in  which 
the  ghost  of  the  murd«ed  woman  i^pears  and  bewails  her  fate 
in  stanzas  of  exquisite  pathos<  Among  the  Epistles  4o  Dis- 
tinguisked  PerspHfviil  be  found  some  of  Daniel's  noblest  stanzas 
andmost  polishod  verse.  Tbeepbtle  to  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedford, 
is  remarkable  amopg  those  as  being  c<»nposed  in  genuine  ierza 
rima,  till. then  not  used  in  EngU^.  Daniel  was  particularly 
fond  of  %  four-lined  stanza  of  solemn  alternately  rhyming 
iambics,  a  form  of  verse  distinctly  misplaced  in  Us  dramas. 
These,  inspired  it  would  seem  by  like  attempts  of  the  countess  of 
Pembroke's,  are  bard  and  frigid;  hb  pastorals  are  far  more 
pleasing;  ^n^, Hymen's  Triumph  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  bis 
dramatic  wilting.  An  extract  from  this  masque  is  given  in 
Lamb's  Dramatic  Poets,  aod  it  was  highly  prais«l  by  Coleridge. 
In  elegiac  verse  he  always  excelled,  but  most  of  all  inhis  touching 
address  To  the  Angel  Spirit  of  the  Mast  Excellent  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  We  must  not  neglect  to  quote  Mwophilus  among  the 
most  characteiiatic  writings  of  Daniel.  It  isa  dialogue  between 
a  courtier  and  a  man  of  letters,  and  is  a  general  defence  of  learning, 
and  in  particular  of  poetic. learning-  as  an  instrument ' in  the 
education  of  thepericct  courtier  or  man  of  action.  It  is  addressed 
to  I^ulke  Greville,  and  written,  with  much  sententious  melody, 
in  a  sort  of  terza  rima,  or,  more  properly,  ottava  rima  with  the 
couplet  omitted.  Daniel  was  a  great  reformer  in  verse,  and  the 
introducerofseveralvaluablenovelties.  Itmaybe  broadly  said 
of  his  style  that  it  is  full,  easy  and  stately,  without  being  very 
animated  or  splendid.  It  attains  a  high  average  of  general 
excellence,  and  is  content  with  level  flights.  As  a  gnomic  writer 
Daniel  approaches  Chapnian,  but  is  far  more  musical  and 
coherent.  He  is  wanting  in  fire  and  passion,  but  he  is  pre- 
eminent in  scholarly  grace  and  tender,  mournful  reverie. 

Daniel's  works  were  edited  by  A.  B.  Groaart  in  1885-1896. 


DAHIEUv  JOHN  PHEDBUC  (1790^1845),  English  chctoiat 
and  physicist,  was  born  in  London  on  the  nth  of  Uardi  1790, 
and  in  1S31  became  the  ficA(»t)fessor  of  bhenustry  at  thb^iewly 
founded  King's  C<^ege,  London.  His  name  is  best  known  for 
his  invention  of  the  Daniell  cell  (PMl.  Trans.,  1836),  still  ex> 
tenaively  used  for  telegraphic  and  othtx  purposes.  He  also 
invented  the  dew-point  hygrometer  known  by  his  name  (Quar. 
Jottm.Sci.,  i8ao), and  a  register  pyrometer  (PA»/.  Trans.,  1S30); 
and  in  1830  he  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  Royal  Society  a  watn- 
barometer,  with  which  be  carried  out  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions (Phil.  Trans.,  183a).  A  process  devised  by  him  for  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  from  turpentine  and  resin  was 
in  use  in  Mew  York  for  a  time.  His  publications  include  Meteoro- 
logical Essays  (1833),  an  Essay  on  Artificial  Climate  considered  in 
its  Applicatu>ns  to  Horticulture  {1^24), ^iucbiitawedthtnectE^ty 
of  a  humid  atmosphere  in  hothouses  devoted  to  tropical  plants, 
and  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemical  PkUosopky  (1839). 
He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  J3th  of  March  1845,  in 
London,  while  attending  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1813  and  foreign  secretary 
in  1839. 

DANIBLL,  THOMAS  (1749-1840),  English  landficafx  painter, 
was  bom  at  the  Cbertsey  inn,  kept  by  his  father,  in  1749,  and 
apprenticed  to  an  heraldic  painter.  Daniell,  however,  was  ani- 
mated with  a  love  of  the  romantic  and  beautiful  in  architecture 
and  nature.  Up  to  1784  he  painted  topographical  subjects  and 
flower  pieces.  By  this  time  hb  two  nephews  (see  below)  had  come 
under  his  influesce,  the  younger,  Samuel,  being  apprenticed'  to 
Medland  the  landscape  engraver,  and  the  elder,  William,  being 
under  his  own  care.  In  this  year  (17S4)  be  embar^d  for  India 
accMDpanied  by  William,  and  found  at  Calcutta  ample  entouri^e- 
ment.  H^e  he  remained  ten  yeare,  and  on  returning  to  London 
he  published  his  largest  work,  Oriental  Scenery,  in  six  large 
volumes,  Qot  completed  till  1808.  Prom  1795  till  iSx8  he 
continu^toexhibtt  Eastern  subjects,  temples,  jungle  hunts,  &c^ 
and  at  the  same  time  continued  the  publication  of  illustrated 
works.  These  are^fifliP*  of  Calcutta;  Oriental  Scenery,  144 
plates;  Views  in  Egypt;  Excavations  al  EUpra;  Picturesque 
Voyage  to  Chi«a.  These  were  for  the  most  part  executed  ib 
aquatint.  He  was  elected  an  Academician  in  1799,' fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  about  the  same  time,  and  at  different  times 
member  of  several  minor  societies.  His  nephews  IxMh  died  before 
him;  bis  Indian  period  had  made  him  independent,  and  he  lived 
a  bachelor  life  in  much  respect  at  Kensington  till  his  death  on  the 
19th  of  March  1840. 

WnxuK  Danieu.  (1769-1837),,  his  nephew,  was  fourteea 
when  be  accompanied  his  uncle  to  India.  His  own  publications, 
engraved  in  aquatint,  wat— Voyage  1  to  IndAt',  £oairapty; 
Animated  Nature;  Vi^ws  of  London;  Views  of  Bootan,  a  work 
prepared  from  his  uncle's  sketcbes;  and  a  Voyage  Rbund  Great 
Britain,  which  occupied  him  several  yearsv  The  British 
Institution  made  him  an  award  of  £100  for  a  '•'*  Battle  o£ 
Trafalgar,"  and  be  was  elected  R.A.  in  1833.  He  ttined  to 
panorama  painting  before  his  death,  beginning  in  .1833  with 
Madras,  the  picture  being  enlivened  by  a  nepreseatatiao  of  the 
Hindu  mode  <A-  tattling  wild  elephants; 

Samuei.  Danieix,  William's  younger  brother,  was  brought  up 
as  an  engraver,  and  first  appears  as  an  exhibitor  in  1792.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  the  Cape  and  travelled  into  the  interior 
of  Africa,  with  his  sketching  materials  in  bis  haversack.  The 
drawings  he  made  there  were  published,  after  bis  return,  in  ha 
African  Scenery.  He  did  not  rest  long  at  home,  but  left  for 
Ceylon  in  1806,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life, 
pubhshing  The  Sealery,  Animt^  and  Natives  of  Ceylon, 

OAKNAT,  WILLIAM  T.  (1853-  ),  American  artist,  was 
bom  in  New  York  city  in  1S53.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  <^  Munich  and  of  Munkacsy,  and  became  an  accom- 
plished draughtsman  and  a  distinguished  figure  and  portrait 
painter.  He  early  attracted  attention  with  ^etdies  and  pictures 
made  in  Spain,  and  a  large  composition,  "  The  Quartette,"  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  was  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  Paris  Sahm  of  1884.  Daniiat  settled  in  Pads, 
vn.  36  a 
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bec&me  an  officer  of  the  L^on  of  Hmwur,  and  is  represented  in 
the  Luxembourg. 

DANNECKER,  JOHANN  HEDHUCH  VOX  (1758-1841), 
German  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  where  his  father  was 
employed  in  the  stables  of  the  duke  of  Wtirttemberg,  on  the  isth 
of  October  1758.  The  boy  was  entered  in  the  military  school  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  but  after  two  yeais  he  was  aUowed  to  take  hb 
own  taste  for  art.  We  find  him  at  once  associating  with  the 
young  sculptors  Schefiauerand  Le  Jeune,  the  painters  Guibaland 
Harpo',  and  also  with  Schiller,  and  the  musician  Zumsteeg.  His 
busts  of  some  of  these  are  good;  that  of  Schiller  is  well  known. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  carried  oS  the  prize  at  the  Concours 
with  his  model  of  Milo  of  Crotona.  On  this  the  duke  made  him 
sculptor  to  the  palace  ( 1 7S0) ,  and  for  some  time  he  was  employed 
on  child-angels  and  caryatides  for  the  decoration  of  the  reception 
rooms.  In  1783  he  left  for  Paris  with  Scheffauer,  and  placed 
himself  under  Fajou.  His  Mais,  a  sitting  figure  sent  home  to 
Stuttgart,  marks  this  period;  and  we  next  find  him,  still  travel- 
ling with  his  friend,  at  Rome  in  1785,  where  he  settled  down  to 
work  bard  for  five  years.  Goethe  and  Herder  were  then  in  Rome 
and  became  his  friends,  as  well  as  Canova,  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
day,  and  who  had  undoubtedly  a  great  authoritative  infiuence  on 
his  style.  His  marble  statues  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  were  done  at 
this  time.  These  are  now  in  the  Residenz-schloss,  at  Stuttgart. 
On  his  return  to  Stuttgart,  wiiich  he  never  afterwards  quitted 
except  for  short  tr^»  to  Paris,  Vienna  and  Zurich,  the  double 
influence  of  liis  admiration  for  Canova  and  his  study  of  the  antique 
is  apparent  in  his  works.  The  first  was  a  girl  lamenting  her  dead 
bird,  which  pretty  light  motive  was  much  admired.  Afterwards, 
Sappho,  in  marble  for  the  Lustschloss,  and  two  offering-bearers 
for  the  Jagdschloss;  Hector,  now  in  the  museum,  not  in  marblej 
the  complaint  of  Ceres,  from  Schiller's  poem;  a  statue  of  Christ, 
worthy  of  mention  for  its  nobility,  which  has  been  skilfully 
engraved  by  Amsler;  Psyche;  kneeling  water-nymph;  Love, 
a  favourite  he  had  to  repeat.  These  stock  subjects  with  sculptors 
had  freshness  of  treatment;  and  the  Ariadne,  done  a  little  later, 
especially  had  a  charm  of  novelty  which  has  made  it  a  European 
favourite  in  a  reduced  size.  It  was  repeated  for  the  banker  Voti 
Bethmann  in  Frankfort,  and  it  now  appears  the  ornament  of  the 
Bethmann  Museum.  Many  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  time 
were  modelled  by  him.  The  original  marble  of  Schiller  is  now  at 
Weimar;  after  the  poet's  death  it  was  again  modelled  in  colossal 
sise.  Lavater,  Mettemich,  Countess  Stephanie  of  Baden, 
General  Benkendorf  and  others  are  much  prized.  Dannecker 
was  director  of  the  Gallery  of  Stuttgart,  and  received  many 
academic  and  other  distinctions.  His  death  in  1841  was  preceded 
by  a  period  of  mental  failure. 

DAWnEWERK,  or  D^newehk  (Danish,  Dannevirke  or  Dane- 
virke,  "  Danes'  rampart  "),  the  ancient  frontier  rampart  of  the 
Danes  against  the  Germans,  extending  10)  m.  from  just  south  of 
the  town  of  Schleswig  to  the  marshes  of  the  river  Trene  near  the 
village  of  HoUingstedt.  The  rampart  was  begun  by  GuSoOr 
(fiodefridus) ,  king  of  Vestfotd,  early  in  the  9th  century.  In  934 
it  was  passed  by  the  German  king  Henry  I.,  after  which  it  was 
extended  by  King  Harold  Bluetooth  (940-986),  but  was  again 
stormed  by  the  emperor  Otto  II.  in  974.  The  chronicler  Saxo 
Grammaticus  mentions  in  his  Gesla  Danorum  the  "  rampart  of 
Jutland  "  {JuHae  nwenia)  as  having  been  once  more  extended 
by  Valdemar  the  Great  (1157-1183),  which  has  been  cited  among 
the  proofs  that  Schleswig  {S^nderjyUand)  forms  an  integral  part  of 
Jutland  (Jfatiue/  kist.  ie  la  guestion  de  Stemig,  1906).  After  the 
union  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  under  the  Danish  crown,  the 
Danevirke  fell  into  decay,  but  in  1848  it  was  hastily  strengthened 
by  the  Danes,  who  were,  however,  unable  to  hold  it  in  face  of  the 
superiwity  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  and  on  the  23rd  of  April  it 
was  stormed.  From  1850  onwards  it  was  again  repaired  and 
strengthened  at  great  cost,  and  was  considered  impregnable;  but 
in  the  war  of  1864  the  Prussians  turned  it  by  crossing  the  Schlei, 
and  it  was  abandoned  by  the  Danes  on  the  6th  of  February 
without  a  blow.  It  was  thereupon  destroyed  by  the  Prussians; 
in  spite  of  which,  however,  a  long  line  <rf  imposing  ruins  stilt 
remains.    The  systematic  excavation  irf  these,  begun  in  1900,  has 


yielded  some  notable  finds,  especially  of  valuable  runic  hiscrip- 
tions  (F.  de  Jessen,  La  Question  de  Siesvig,  pp.  35,  44-jo,  &c.). 

See  Lorenien,  Dannemrke  og  Otnega  (zod  ed.,  Copenhagen,  1864) ; 
H.  Handelmann,  Das  Danneverk  (Kiel,  1885);  Philippaen  and 
Siinksen,  Fahrer  durch  das  Dastewerk  (Hamburg,  1903). 

DANSVILLB,  a  village  of  Livingston  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  49  m.  S.  of  Rochester,  on  the  Canaseraga  Creek.  Pop. 
(1890)  3758;  (1900)  3633,  (rf  whom  417  were  foreign-bom; 
( 1905,  statecensus)  3908.  The  village  isserved  by  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Westem,  and  the  Dansville  &  Mount  Morris 
railways.  At  Dansville  is  the  Jackson  Health  Resort,  a  large 
sanatorium,  with  which  a  nurses'  training  school  is  connected. 
There  is  a  public  library.  The  village  has  large  nurseries  and 
vineyards,  flour  and  p^>er  mills,  a  large  printing  establishment, 
a  foundry,  and  a  slioe  factory.  Dansville,  named  in  honour  of 
Daniel  P.  Faulkner,  was  settled  about  1800,  and  was  incoipor- 
aled  in  1845. 

DANTE,  Dante  (or  Durante)  Alighicri  (1865-1321),  the 
greatest  of  Italian  poets,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  the  middle 
of  May  1365.  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  but 
from  one  which  at  any  rate  for  several  generations  had  belonged 
to  the  burgher  and  not  to  the  knightly  class.  His  biographers 
have  attmpted  on  very  slight  grounds  to  deduce  his  origin  from 
the  Frangipani,  one  of  the  oldest  senatorial  families  of  Rome.  We 
can  affirm  with  greater  certainty  that  be  was  connected  with  the 
Elisei  who  took  part  in  the  building  of  Rorence  under  Charles 
the  Great.  Dante  himself  does  not,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  obscure  and  scattered  allusions,  carry  his  ancestiy  beyond 
the  warrior  Cacci^uida,  whom  be  met  in  the  sphere  of  Mars 
(Par.  XV.  87,  foil.).  Of  Cacciaguida's  family  nothing  ts  known. 
The  name,  as  he  told  Dante  (Par.  xv.  139,  5),  was  given  him  at 
his  baptism;  it  has  a  Teutonic  ring.  The  family  may  well  have 
^rung  from  one  of  the  barons  who,  as  Villani  tells  us,  remained 
behind  Otto  I.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  phrase  "  Toude 
venner  quivi "  (xvi.  44)  seems  to  imply  that  they  were  not 
Florentines.  He  further  tells  bis  descendant  that  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1106  (or,  if  another  reading  of  i.  37,  38  be  adopted,  in 
1091),  and  that  he  married  an  Aldighieri  from  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  Here  the  German  strain  ap^>ears  unmistakably;  the  name 
Aldighiero  (Aldiger)  being  purely  Teutonic.  He  also  mentions 
two  brothers,  Moronte  and  Eliseo,  and  that  he  accompanied  the 
emperor  Conrad  III.  upon  his  crusade  into  the  Holy  Land,  where 
he  died  (1147)  among  the  infidels.  From  Eliseo  was  probably 
descended  the  branch  of  the  Ehsci;  from  Aldi^iero,  son  of 
Cacciaguida,  the  branch  of  the  Ahghieri.  Betlincione,  son  of 
Aldighiero,  was  the  grandfather  of  Dante.  His  father  was  a 
second  Aldighiero,  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation.  By  his  first 
wife,  Lapa  di  Chiarisdmo  CialuSi,  this  Aldighiero  had  a  son 
Francesco;  by  his  second.  Donna  Bella,  whose  family  name  is 
not  known,  Dante  and  a  daughter.  Thus  the  family  of  Dante 
held  a  most  re9i>ectable  position  among  the  citizensof  his  beloved 
city;  but  had  it  been  reckoned  in  the  very  first  rank  they  could 
not  have  remained  in  Florence  after  the  defeat  of  the  Guelphs  at 
Montapertiin  1260.  Itisclear,  however,  that  Dante's  mother  at 
leastdid  so  remain,  for  Dante  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1265.  The 
heads  of  the  Guelph  party  did  not  return  till  1267. 

Dante  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  twins,  "  the  glorious  stars 
prepiant  with  virtue,  to  whom  he  owes  bis  genius  such  as  ir 
is."  Astrologers  considered  this  constellation  as  favourable  to 
literature  and  science,  and  Brunette  Latini,  the  philosopher  and 
dipkimatist,  his  instructor,  tells  him  in  the  Inferno  (xv.  25,  foil.) 
that,  if  he  follows  its  guidance,  he  cannot  fail  to  reach  the  harbour 
of  fame,  Boccaccio  relates  that  before  his  birth  his  mother 
dreamed  that  she  lay  under  a  very  lofty  laurel,  growing  in  a  green 
meadow,  by  a  very  clear  fountain,  when  she  felt  the  pangs  of 
childbirth, — that  her  child,  feeding  on  the  berries  which  fell  from 
the  laurel,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  in  a  very  short  time 
became  a  shepherd,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  leaves  of  the 
laurel,  the  fruit  of  which  had  nurtured  him, — that,  trying  to 
obtain  them  he  fell,  and  rose  up,  no  longer  a  raan,butinthe  guise 
of  a  peacock.  We  know  little  of  Dante's  boyhood  except  that 
he  was  a   hard    student  and   was  profoundly  influenced  by 
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Bnm^to  Latloi.  Boccaccio  tells  us  that  fae  became  very  familiar 
witb  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid  and  Statius,  and  all  other  famous 
poets.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  he,  like  most  cultivated  young 
men  of  that  a^,  wrote  poetry  assiduously,  in  the  philosophical 
amatory  style  of  which  his  friend,  older  by  many  years  than  him- 
self, Guido  Cawalcanti,  was  a  great  exponent,  and  of  which  Dante 
regarded  Guido  Guinicelli  of  Bologna  as  the  master  {Purg. 
jotvi.  97,  8),  Leonardo  Bruni  of  Aiezzo,  writing  a  hundred  years 
or  more  after  his  death,  says  that  "  by  study  of  philosophy,  of 
theology,  astrology,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  by  reading  of 
history,  by  the  turning  over  many  curious  books,  watching  and 
sweating  in  his  studies,  he  acquired  the  science  which  he  was  to 
adorn  and  explain  in  his  verses."  Of  Brunette  Latini  Dante 
himself  ^>eaks  with  the  most  loving  gratitude  and  affection, 
though  he  does  not  hesitate  to  brand  his  vices  with  infamy. 
Under  such  guidance  Dante  became  master  of  all  the  science  of  his 
age  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  impossible  to  know  all  that  could  be 
Icnown.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  drawing;  at  any  rate  he  tells 
us  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Beatrice  he  drew  an 
angel  on  a  tablet.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Giotto,  who 
has  immortalized  his  youthful  lineaments  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Baigello,  and  who  is  recorded  to  have  drawn  from  his  friend's 
inspiration  the  allegories  of  Virtue  and  Vice  which  fringe  the 
frescoes  of  the  Sciovegni  Chapel  at  Padua.  Nor  was  he  less 
sensible  to  the  ddights  of  music.  Milton  had  not  a  keener  ear 
for  the  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  and  the  immortal  harps  of 
golden  wires  of  the  cherubim  and  seraphim;  and  the  English 
poet  was  proud  to  compare  his  own  friendship  with  Henry  Lawes 
with  that  between  Dante  and  Casella,  "  met  in  the  milder  shades 
of  purgatory."  Oi  his  companions  the  most  intimate  and 
sympathetic  were  the  lawyer-poet  Cino  of  Pbtoia,  Lapo  Gianni, 
Guido  Cavalcanti  and  others,  similarly  gifted  and  dowered 
wiUi  ^e  tastes,  who  moved  in  the  lively  and  acute  society  of 
Florence,  and  felt  with  him  the  first  warm  flush  of  the  new  spirit 
wtuch  was  soon  to  pass  over  Europe.  He  has  written  no  sweeter 
or  more  melodious  lines  than  those  in  which  he  expresses  the 
wish  that  he,  with  Guido  and  Lapo,  might  be  wafted  by  enchant- 
ment over  tbe  sea  wheresoever  they  might  list,  shielded  from 
tempest  and  foul  weather,  in  such  contentment  that  they  should 
wish  to  live  always  in  one  mind,  and  that  the  good  enchanter 
should  bring  Monna  Vanna  and  Monna  Bice  and  that  other  lady 
into  their  barque,  where  they  should  for  ever  discourse  of  love 
and  be  for  ever  happy.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  (says  Leonardo 
Bnini)  that,  though  he  studied  without  intermission,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  to  anyone  that  he  studied,  from  his  joyous 
mien  ajid  youthful  conversation.  Like  Milton  he  was  trained  in 
the  strictest  academical  education  which  the  age  afiorded;  but 
Dante  lived  under  a  warmer  sun  and  brighter  skies,  and  found  in 
the  rich  variety  and  gaiety  of  his  early  life  a  defence  against  the 
withering  misfortunes  of  his  later  years.  Milton  felt  too  early  the 
chin  breath  of  Puritanism,  and  the  serious  musing  on  the  experi- 
ence of  life,  which  saddened  the  verse  of  both  poets,  deepened  in 
his  case  rather  into  grave  and  desponding  melancholy,  than  into 
thefiercescomand  invective  which  disillusion  wrung  from  Dante. 
We  must  now  consider  the  political  circumstances  in  which 
lay  the  activity  of  Dante's  manhood.  From  iiis,  the  year  of 
^.^  _,  the  death  of  Matilda  countess  of  Tuscany,  to  1215, 
jl^  Florence    enjoyed    a    nearly    uninterrupted    peace. 

Attached  to  the  Guelph  party,  it  remained  undivided 
against  itself.  But  in  1215  a  private  feud  between  the  families 
of  Buondeimonte  and  Uberti  introduced  into  the  city  the  horrors 
of  civil  war.  Villani  (lib.  v.  cap.  ,18)  relates  how  Buondeimonte 
de*  Buondelmonti,  a  noble  youth  of  Florence,  being  engaged  to 
marry  a  lady  of  the  house  of  Amidei,  allied  himself  instead  to  a 
Donati,  and  how  Buondeimonte  was  attacked  and  killed  by  the 
Amidei  and  Uberti  at  the  foot  of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  close  by  the 
pilaster  which  bears  the  image  of  Mars.  "  The  death  of  Messer 
Buondeimonte  was  the  occasion  and  beginning  of  the  accursed 
parties  of  Guelphs  and  Gbibellines  in  Florence."  Of  the  seventy- 
two  families  then  in  Florence  thirty-nine  became  Guelph  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Buondeimonte  and  the  rest  Ghibelline 
under  the  Uberti.     The  strife  of  parties  was  for  a  while  allayed 


by  the  war  against  Pisa  in  iiiz,  and  the  constant  struggles 
against  Siena;  but  in  1248  Frederick  II.  sent  into  the  city  his 
natural  son  Frederick  "  of  Antioch,"  with  1600  German  knights. 
The  Guelphs  were  driven  away  from  tbe  town,  and  took  refuge, 
part  in  Montevarchi,  part  in  Capraia.  The  Gbibellines,  masters 
of  Florence,  behaved  with  great  severity,  and  destroyed  the 
towers  and  palaces  of  the  Guelph  nobles.  At  last  the  people 
became  impatient.  They  rose  in  rebellion,  reduced  the  powers  of 
the  podestiL,  elected  a  captain  of  the  people  to  manage  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  city,  with  a  council  of  twelve,  established  a  more 
democratic  constitution,  and,  encouraged  by  the  death  of 
Frederick  U.  in  December  1250,  recalled  the  exiled  Guelphs. 
Manfred,  the  bastard  son  of  Frederick,  pursued  the  policy  of  his 
father.  He  stimulated  the  Ghibelline  Uberti  to  rebel  against 
their  position  of  subjection.  A  rising  of  the  vanquished  party 
was  put  down  by  the  people,  in  July  1258  the  Gbibellines  were 
expelled  from  the  town,  and  the  towers  of  the  Uberti  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  exiles  betook  themselves  to  the  friendly  city 
of  Siena.  Manfred  sent  them  a  reinforcement  of  German  horse, 
under  his  kinsman  Count  Giordano  Lancia.  The  Florentines, 
after  vainly  demanding  their  surrender,  despatched  an  army 
against  them.  On  the  4th  of  September  1260  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Montaperti,  which  dyed  the  Arbia  red,  and  in 
which  the  Guelphs  were  entirely  defeated.  The  hand  which 
held  the  banner  of  the  republic  was  sundered  by  tbe  sword  of 
a  traitor  [Inf.  xxxii.  106).  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Florence  the  Carroceio  was  taken.  Florence  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Empoli,  in  which  the 
deputies  of  Siena,  Pisa,  Arezzo  and  other  Tuscan  towns  consulted 
on  the  best  means  of  securing  their  new  war  power.  They  voted 
that  the  accursed  Guelph  city  should  be  blotted  out.  But 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  stood  up  in  their  midst,  bold  and  defiant 
as  when  he  stood  erect  among  the  sepulchres  of  hell,  and  said  that 
if,  from  tbe  whole  number  of  the  Florentines,  he  alone  should 
remain,  he  would  not  suffer,  whilst  he  could  wield  a  sword,  that 
his  country  should  be  destroyed,  and  that,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
die  a  thousand  times  for  her,  a  thousand  times  would  he  be  ready 
to  encounter  death.  Help  came  to  the  Guelphs  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  Clement  IV.,  elected  pope  in  1265,  offered  the 
crown  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  French 
prince,  passing  rapidly  through  Lombardy,  Romagna  and  the 
Marches,  reached  Rome  by  way  of  Spoleto,  was  crowned  on 
the  6th  of  January  1266,  and  on  the  23rd  of  February  defeated 
and  killed  Manfred  at  Benevento.  In  such  a  storm  of  conflict 
did  Dante  first  see  the  light.  In  1 267  the  Guelphs  were  recalled. 
but  instead  of  settling  down  in  peace  with  their  opponents  they 
summoned  Charles  of  Anjou  to  vengeance,  and  the  Ghibellines 
were  driven  out.  The  meteor  passage  of  Conradin  gave  hope  to 
the  imperial  party,  which  was  quenched  when  the  head  of  the 
fair-haired  boy  fell  on  the  scaffold  at  Naples.  Pope  after  pope 
tried  in  vain  to  make  peace.  Gregory  X.  placed  the  rebellious 
city  under  an  interdict;  in  1278  Cardinal  Latini  by  order  of 
Nicholas  III.  effected  a  truce,  which  lasted  for  four  years.  The 
city  was  to  be  governed  by  a  committee  of  fourteen  buonomini, 
on  which  the  Guelphs  were  to  have  a  small  majority.  In  1282 
the  constitution  of  Florence  received  the  final  form  which  it 
retained  till  the  collapse  of  freedom.  From  the  three  arti 
maggiori  were  chosen  six  priors,  in  whose  hands  was  placed  the 
government  of  the  republic.  Before  the  end  of  the  century, 
seven  greater  arts  were  recognized,  including  the  speziali, — 
druggists  and  dealers  in  all  manner  of  oriental  goods,  and  in 
books — among  whom  Dante  afterwards  enrolled  himself.  They 
remained  in  office  for  two  months,  and  during  that  time  lived  and 
shared  a  common  table  in  the  public  palace.  We  shall  see  what 
influence  this  office  had  upon  the  fate  of  Dante.  The  success  of 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers  "  (March  1282),  the  death  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  {January  1285),  and  of  Martin  IV.  in  the  following  March, 
roused  again  the  courage  of  the  Ghibellines.  They  entered 
Arezzo,  where  the  Ghibellines  at  present  had  the  upper  hand,  and 
threatened  to  drive  out  the  Guelphs  from  Tuscany.  Skirmishes 
and  raids,  of  which  ViUani  and  Bruni  have  left  accounts,  went  on 
through  the  winter  of  laSS-riSg,  fonning  a  pr^ode  to  tbe g 
"I  zee  by  > 
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battle  of  Campaldino  in  the  following  summer.  Then  it  was 
t|iat  Dante  saw  "  horsemen  moving  camp  and  commencing  the 
assault,  and  holding  muster,  and  the  march  of  foragers,  the  shock 
of  tournaments,  and  race  of  jousts,  now  with  trumpets  and  now 
with  bells,  with  drums  and  castle  signals,  with  native  things  and 
foreign  "  {Inf.  xxii.  i,  foil.).  On  the  nth  of  June  1389,  at  Cam- 
paldino near  Poppi,  in  the  Cascntino,  the  Ghibellinea  were  utterly 
defeated.  They  never, again  recovered  their  hold  on  Florence, 
but  the  violence  of  faction  survived  under  other  names.  In  a 
letter  quoted,  though  not  at  drst  hand,  by  Leonardo  Bruni,  which 
is  not  now  extant,  Dante  is  said  to  mention  that  he  himself  fought 
with  distinction  at  Campaldino.  He  was  present  shortly  after- 
wards at  the  battle  of  Caprona  (Jnf.  ud.  g$,  foil.),  and  returned  in 
September  1 289  to  his  studies  and  his  love.  His  peace  was  of  short 
duration.  On  the  gth  of  June  1 390  died  Beatrice,  whose  mortal 
tove  had  guided  him  for  thirteen  years,  and  whose  immortal  spirit 
purified  his  later  life,  and  revealed  to  him  tbemysteriesof  Paradise. 
Dante  had  first  met  Beatrice  Portioari  at  the  house  of  her 
fatherFolcoon  May-day  1374.  In  his  own  words,  "  already  nine 
times  after  my  birth  the  heaven  of  light  had  returned  as  it  were 
to  the  same  point,  when  there  appeared  to  my  eyes  the  glorious 
lady  of  iny  mind,  who  was  by  many  called  Beatrice  who  knew  not 
what  to  call  her.  -  She  had  already  been  ao  long  in  this  life  that 
already  in  its  time  the  starry  heaven  had  moved  towards  the  east 
die  twelfth  part  of  a  degree,  so  that  she  appeared  to  me  about 
the  beginning  of  her  ninth  year,  and  I  saw  her  about  the  end  of 
my  nint^  year.  Her  dress  on  that  day  was  of  ^  most  noble 
colour,  a  subdu^  and  goodly  crimson,  girdled  and  adorned  in 
such  sort  as  best  suited  with  her  tender  age.  At  that  moment  I 
law  most  truly  th^t  the  spirit  of  life  which  hath  its  dwelling  in 
the  secretpst  chamber  of  the  heart  began  to  tremble  ao  violently 
that  the  least;  pulses  of  my  body  shook  therewith;  and  iq 
trembiog  it  said  these  words,  '£cce  deus  f ortior  me  qui  veniehs 
doniinabitur  mihi.'  "  In  (he  VHo  Numa  is  written  the  story  of 
his  passion  from  its  commencement  to  within  a  year  after  the 
lady.'s  .death  (June  9th,  1290).  He  saw  B.eatrice  only  once  or 
twice,  and  she  probablyknew  little  of  him.  She  married  Simone 
de'  Bardi.  But  the  wor^p  of  her  lover  was  stronger  for  the 
remoteness  of  its  subject.  The  last, chapter  of  the  Vita  Nuova 
relates  how,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  "  it  was  given  m£  to  behold 
a  wonderful  virion,  wherein  I  saw  things  which  determined  me 
to  say  nothing  further  of  this  blessed  one  until  such  time  as  I 
could  discourse  more  worthily  concerning  her.  And  to  this  end 
I  labour  all  I  can,  asshe  intruth  knoweth.  Therefore  if  it  beHis 
pleasure  through  whom  is  the  hfe  of  all  things  that  my  life 
continue  with  me  a  few  years,  it  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet  write 
concerning  her  what  hath  not  before  been  written  of  any  woman. 
After  the  which  may  it  seem  good  unto  Him  who  is  the  master  of 
grace  .that  my  spirit  should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory  of  its 
lady,  to  wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who  now  glprioualy  gazes  on 
the  countenance  of  Him  qui  est  per  omnia  saecula  benedictua." 
In  the  Convito  he  resumes  the  story  of  his  life.  "  When  J  had  lost 
the  first  delight  of  my  soul  (that  is,  Beatrice)  I  remained  so  pierced 
with  sadness  that  no  comforts  availed  me  anything,  yet  after 
some  time  my  mind,  desirous  of  health,  sought  to  return  to  the 
method  by  which  other  disconsolate  ones  had  found  consolation, 
and  I  set  myself  to  read  that  little-known  book  of  Boetius  in 
wliich  he  consoled  himself  when  a  prisoner  and  an  exile.  And 
hearing  that  TuUy  had  written  anodier  work,  in  which,  treating 
of  friendship,  he  had  given  words  of  consolation  to  Laelius,  I  set 
myself  to  read  that  also."  He  so  far  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
his  loss  that  in  1293  he  married  Gemma,  daughter  of  Manetto 
Donati,  a  connexion  of  the  celebrated  Corso  Donad,  afterwards 
Dante's  bitter  foe.  It  is  possible  that  she  is  the  lady  mentioned 
in  the  Vila  Nuova  as  sitting  full  of  pity  at  her  window  and 
comforting  Dante  for  his  sorrow.  By  this  wife  he  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  and  although  he  never  mentions  her  in  the 
Divina  Comtitedia,  and  although  she  didnot  accompany  him  into 
exile,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  other  than  a  good 
wife,  or  that  the  union  was  oUierwise  than  happy.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  spares  the  memory  of  Corso  in  his  great  poem,  and  speaks 
kindly  of  his  kinsmen  Piccarda  and  Forese. 


In  1 393  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man  of  old  fatnily  who  had  thrown 
tn  his  lot  with  the  people,  induced  the  commonwealth  to  adopt  the 
so-called  "  Ordinances  of  Justice,"  a  severely  democratic  consti- 
tution, by  which  among  other  things  it  was  enacted  that  no 
man  of  noble  family,  even  though  engaged  in  trade,  could  hold 
office  as  prior.  Two  years  later  Giano  was  banished,  but  the 
ordinances  remained  in  force,  though  the  ^unJi  recovered  much 
of  their  power. 

Dante  now  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  was 
inscribed  in  the  arte  of  the  Medici  and  Spaiali,  which  made  him 
eligible  as  one  of  the  six  priori  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
city  was  entrusted  in  1283.  Documents  still  existing  in  the 
archives  of  Florence  show  that  he  took  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  several  councils  of  the  dty  in  1195,  1296,  1300  and  1301. 
The  norice  in  the  last  year  is  of  some  importance.  The  pope 
had  demanded  a  contingent  of  100  Florentine  knights  to  serve 
against  his  enemies,  the  Colonna  family.  On  the  rgth  of  June 
we  read  in  the  contemporary  report  of  the  debate  on  this 
question  in  the  Council  of  a  Hundred:  "  Dantts  Alagkerius 
consttluit  guod  de  senilio  Jaciendo  Dotnino  Fapae  nihil  fifret." 
Other  instances  of  his  invariable  opposition  to  Boniface  occur. 
Filelf o  says  that  he  served  on  fourteen  embassies,  a  statement  not 
only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  impossible  in  itself.  Filelfo 
does  not  mention  the  only  embassy  in  which  we  know  for  certain 
that  Dante  was  engaged,  that  to  the  town  of  San  Gemignano  in 
May  1300.  From  the  15th  of  June  to  the  15th  of  August.  1300 
he  held  the  office  of  prior,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  miseries 
of  his  life.  The  spirit  of  faction  had  again  broken  out  in  Florence. 
The  two  rival  families  were  the  Cerchi  and  the  Donati, — the  first 
of  great  wealth  but  recent  origin,  the  last  of  ancient  ancestry  but 
poor.  A  quarrel  had  arisen  ip  Pistoia  between  the  two  branches 
of,  the  Cancellieri, — the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  the  Whites  arid  the 
Blacks.  The  quarrel  spread  to.Florence,  the  Donati  took  the  side 
of  the  Blacks,  the  Cerchi  of  the  Whites.  Pqpe  Boniface  wag 
asked  to  mediate,  and  sent  Cardinal  Matteo  d'Acquasparta  to 
mnititfyin  peace.  He  arrived  just  aa  Dante  entered  upon  his 
office  as  prior.  The  cardinal  eSected  nothing,  but  Dante  and  his 
colleagues  banished  the  heads  of  the  rival  parties  in  different 
directions  to  a  distance  from  the  capital.  The  Blacks  were  sent  to 
Cltti  della  Fieve  in  the  Tuscan  mountains;  the  Whites,  among 
whom  was  Dante's  dearest  frien^  Guido  Cavalcanti,  to  Serrezzano 
in  the  unhealthy  Maremma.  After  the  expiration  of  Dante's 
office  both  parties  returned,  Guido  Cavalcanti  so  Ul  with  fever 
that  he  shortly  afterwards  died.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  Whites  were  denounced  as  (^bellines, 
enemies  of  the  pope.  The  Blacks  sought  for  vengeance.  Their 
leader,  Corso  Donati,  hastened  to  Rome,  and  persuaded  Boniface 
VIII.  to  send  for  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  of  the  ffrench  king, 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  act  as  "  peacemaker."  The  priors  sent  at 
the  end  of  September  four  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  one  of  whom, 
according  to  the  chronicler  Dino,  was  Dante.  There  are,  how- 
ever, improbabilities  in  the  story,  and  the  passage  quoted  in 
support  of  it  bears  marks  of  later  interpolation.  He  never  again 
saw  the  towers  of  his  native  city.  Charles  of  Valois,  after  visiting 
the  pope  at  Anagni,  retraced  his  steps  to  Florence,  entering 
the  city  on  All  Saints'  Day  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  the 
Oltr' Arno.  Corso  Donati,  who  had  been  fianishcd' a  second 
time,  returned  in  force  and  suirmioned  the  Blacks  to  arms.  The 
prisons  were  broken  open,  the  podesta  driven  from  the  town,  the 
Cerchi  confined  within  their  houses,  a  third  of  the  city  was 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  By  the  help  of  Charles  the  Blacks 
were  victorious.  Tliey  appointed  Cante  de'  Gabrielli  of  Gubbio 
as  podesta,  a  man  devoted  to  their  interests.  More  than  600 
Whites  were  condemned  to  exile  and  cast  as  beggars  upon  the 
world.  On  the  27lh  of  January  1302,  Dante,  with  four  others 
of  the  White  party,  was  charged  before  the  podesti,  Cante 
de'  Gabrielli,  with  baralteria,  or  corrupt  jobbery  and  peculation 
when  in  office,  and,  not  appearing,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
5000  lire  of  amal!  florins.  If  the  money  was  not  paid  within 
three  days  their  property  was  to  be  destroyed  and  laid  waste; 
if  they  did  pay  the  fine  they  were  to  be  exiled  for  two  years  from 
Tuscany;  in  any  case  they  were  never  again  to  hold  office  in  the 
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republic.  The  chaxge  in  Dante's  case  wAsobvioUBly  pteposteroua, 
though  ingemouEly  devised;  fot  he  was  koown  u>  be  at  the  time 
in  somewhat  stnUtened  drcumetaaces,  and  had  receotly  been 
in  coQtiol  of  certain  public  works.  But  of  all  sins,  that  of 
"  barratiy  "  was  one  of  the  most  hateful  to  him.  No  doubt  the 
papal  &iger  may  be.  traced  in  the  afiair.  On  the  loth  of  March 
Dante  and  fourteen  others  were  condemned  to  be  burned  alive 
if  they  should  com«  into  the  power  (rf  the  republic  Similar 
sentences  were  passed  in  September  1311  and  October  1315. 
Tile  sentence  was  not  formally  reversed  till  1494,  under  the 
government  of  the  Medici. 

Leonardo  Bnmi,  who  accepts  the  story  of  the  embassy  to 
Rome,  states  that  Dante  received  the  news  of  his  banishment  in 
that  dty,  and  at  once  joined  the  other  exiles  at  Siena.  How  he 
escaped  arrest  in  the  papal  states  is  not  explained.  The  exiles 
met  first  at  Gaigonza,  a  castle  between  Sieoa  and  Arezzo,  and 
then  at  Arezzo  itself.  Tiey  joined  themselves  to  the  Ghibellines, 
to  which  party  the  podesti  Ugucdone  deila  Faggiuola  belonged. 
The  Ghibellines,  however,  were  divided  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  more  strict  Ghibellines  were  not  disponed  to  favour  the  cause 
of  the  White  Guelphs.  On  thg  Sth  of  June  130a,  however,  a 
meeting  was  he)d  at  San  Godqitzo,  a  [Jace  in  the  Florentme 
territory,  Dante's  presence  at  which  i*  proved  by  documentary 
evidence,  and  an  alliance  was  there  made  with  the  powerful 
Ghibelline  dan  of  the.  Ubaldini.  The;  exiles  remained  at  Arezzo 
till  the  summer  of  1304- '  In  September  1303  the  fleur-de-lis  had 
entered  Anagni,  and  Clupt  had  a  second  time  been  made  prisoner 
in  the  person  of  bi3  vicar.  ;  At  the  instigation  of  Philip  the  Pair, 
William  of  Nogaist  and  Sciana  Colouna  had  entered  the  papal 
pabce  at  Anagtu,  and  had  insulted  ^d,  it  is  sait),  even  b^attn 
the  aged  pontlB  under  his  own  roof.  Boniface  did  not  survive 
the  insult  long,  but  died  in  the  iollowing  month.  .  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, by  B«De4ict  XL,  and  in  March  the  cardinal  da  Prato 
came  to  Floience,  sent  by  the  new  pope  to  make  peace.  The 
people  received  him  with  eiathusiasni;  ambassadors  came  to  him 
from  the  Whites;  wid  he  did  bis  best  to  reconcile  the  two  po^nies.. 
But  the  BlacJu  resisted  all  his  efforts.  He  shook  the  dost  from 
oS  his  feett  and  departed,  leaving  the  dty  under  an  interdict. 
Foiled  by  the  calumnies  aod  jnacbinations  of  the  one  party, 
the  cardial. gave  his  countenance  to  the  other.  It  happened 
that  Corso  Donati  and  the  heads  of  the  Black  party  were  absent 
at  Pistoia.  Da  Prato  advised  the  Whites  to  attack  Florence, 
deprived  of  its  heads  and  impaired  by  a  recent  fire.  An  army 
was  collected  of  16,000  foot  and  9000  hoiae.  Conmiunicatious 
were  opened  with  the  Ghib«lliaes  of  Bologna,  and  Romagna,  and 
a  futile  attempt  was  made  to  enter  Florence  from  Lastra,  the 
failure  of  which  further  disorganized  the  party.  Dante  had, 
however,  abeady  separated  from  the  "  ill-conditioned  and 
foolish  company  "  of  cc»nmon  pan^-politicians,  who  rejected  his 
counsels  of  wisdom,  and  had  leamt  that  be  must  henceforth  form 
a  party  t^  himself.  In  1303  he  had  left  Arezzo  and  gone  to  Forli 
in  Romagna,  of  which  city  Scarpetta  degli  Ordelaffi  was  lord. 
To  him,  according  to  Flavrus  Blondus  the  historian  (d.  before 
r484),  a  native  of  the  place,  Dante  acted  for  a  time  as  secretary. 
From  Forli  Dante  probably  went  to  Bartolommeo  della  Scala, 
lordof  Veiona,  where  thecountryof  the  great  Lombard  gave  him 

his  first  refuge  and  his  first  hosDitable  reoeption.  Can 
2^jJ^  Grande,  to  whom  he  afterwardsjledicated  the  Paraiiso, 
gmlim.        was  then  a  boy.    Bartolommeo  died  in  1304,  and  it  is 

possible  that  Dante  may  have  remained  in  Verona  till 
his  death.  We  must  consider,  if  we  would  understand  the  teal 
nature  of  Dante's  (^bellinisn,  that  he  had  been  bom  and 
bred  a  Guelph;  but  he  saw  that  the  conditions  of  the  time  were 
altered,  and  that  other  dangers  menaced  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  There  was  no  fear  now  that  Florence,  Siena,  Pisa, 
Arezzo  should  be  razed  to  the  ground  in  order  that  the  castle  of 
the  lord  might  ovEdook  the  humble  cottages  of  his  contented 
subjects;  but  there  was  danger  lest  Italy  should  be  torn  in 
Bunder  by  its  own  jealousies  and  passions,  and  lest  the  fair 
domain  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  Alps  should  never  properly 
assert  the  force  of  its  individuality,  and  dould  present  a  con- 
temptible contrast  to  a  united  France  aod  a  amfedersted 


Germany.  Sick  with  petty  qnarrels  and  disgensians,  Dant« 
strained  his  eyes  towards  the  hills  for  the  appearanoe  of  a 
universal  monarch,  raised  above  the  jars  of  faction  and  the  spur  of 
ambition,  under  whom  each  country,  each  city,  each  man,. might, 
under  the  institutions  best  suited  to  it,  lead  the  life  and  do  the 
work  for  which  it  was  best  fitted.  United  in  spiritual  harmony 
with  the  vicar  of  Christ,  he  should  ^how  for  the  first  time  to  the 
world  an  example  of  a  government  where  the  strongest  farce  and 
the  highest  wisdom  were  interpenetrated  by  all  that.  God  had 
given  to  the  world  of  piety  and  justice.  In  this  sense  (ind  in  no  ,.^ 
other  was  Dante  a  Ghibelline,  The  vision  was  never  realized 
— the  hope  was  never  fulfilled.  Not  till  500  years  later  did 
Italy  become  united  and  the  "  greyhound  of  deliverance " 
chase  from  dty  to  dty  the  wolf  of  cupidity.  But  is  it  possible 
to  say  that  the  dream  did  not  work  its  own  realization,  or  to 
deny  that  the  high  ideal  of  the  poet,  after  inspiring  a  few  minds 
as  lofty  as  hi?  own,  has  become  embodied  in  the  constitution  of 
a  state  which  acknowledges  no  stronger  bond  of  union  than  a 
common  worship  of  the  exile's  indignant  and  impassioned  verse? 
It  is  very  difficult  to  det^mine  with  exactness  the  order  and 
the  place  of  Dante's  wandering.  Many  cities  apd  castles  in  Italy, 
have  claimed  the  hopour  of  giving  him  shdter,  or  of  ^^  _,«„,. 
being  for  a  time  the  home  of  his  inssired  muse.  He  ^^^ 
certainly  spent  some  time  with  Count  Guido  ^alvatico  - 
in.  the  Ca«entino  near  the  sources  of  the  Amo,  probably  in  the 
castle  of  Pqrciano,  and  with  Ilguccionp  in  thp  castle  of  Fag^uola, 
in  the  mountains  of  Urbino. .  After  this  he  is  said  tt^  have  visited 
the  university , of  Bol<%nj.;  and  in  August  1306  we  find  him  at 
Padua.  Cardinal  N^okoi^  Oisini,  the  legate  of  the  French  pope 
Clement  V.,  had  puii  Bologna  uni^er  a  ban,  dissolved  the  university, 
and  driven  the  professors  to  the  northern  city. .  InMayor  Juqe 
1:307  the  same  cardinal  collected  the  Whites  at  Axezzo  and.t^e^ 
to  induce  the  Floientines  to  recall  them.  The  name  of  Danjte  i$ 
found  attached  to  {l  document,sigTied  by  the  Whites  in  the  church 
of  St  Ga^deiucio  in  the  Mugello.  This  enterprise  came  to  nothing, 
Dante  retired  to  the  castle  of  MorocUo  Malespitia  in  the  Luqlgi- 
ana,  where  the  marble  ridges  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara  descend 
in  precipitous  slopes  to  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia.  From  this  time  till 
the  arrive  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  in  Italy,  October  J310,  all 
is  uncertain.  His  old  epemy  Corao  Donati  had  at  last  allied 
himself  with  Ugucdone  ddla  Faggiuola,  the  leader  of  the 
Ghibellines.  Dante  thought  it  possible  that  this  might  lead  to 
his  return.  But  in  1308  Coiso  was  declared  a  traitor,  attacked 
in  his  house,  put  to  flight  and  killed,  Dante  lost  his  last  hope. 
He  left  Tuscany,  and  went  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala  at  Verona. 
From  this  place  it  is  thought  that  he  visited  the  university  of 
Paris  (1309),  studied  in  the  me  du  Fouarre  and  went  on  into 
the  Low  Countries.  That  he  ever  crossed  the  Channd  or  went  to 
Oxford,  or  himself  saw  where  the  heart  of  Henry,  son  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Conrwall,  murdered  by  his  cousin  Guy  of  Montfort  in 
ra?!,  was  "  stUl  venerated  on  the  Thames,"  may  safdy  be  dis- 
believed. The  only  evideijce  fot  it  is  in  the  Commeniary  of  John 
of  Serravalle,  bishop  of  Fermo,  who  lived  a  century  later,  bad  no 
special  opportunity  of  knowiiig,  and  was  writing  for  the  benefit 
of  two  English  bishopa.  The  election  in  1308  of  Henry  of  Luxem- 
burg as  emperor  stirred  ^ain  his  hopes  of  a  deliverer.  At  the  end 
of  r3io,  in  a  letter  to  the  princes  and  people  of  Itaty,  be  pro- 
claimed the  coming  of  the  saviour;  at  Milan  he  did  personal . 
homage  to  his  sovereign.  Tlie  Florentines  made  every  preparation 
to  resist  the  emperor.  Dante  wrote  from  the  Casentino  a  letter 
dated  the  31  St  of  March  1311,  in  which  he  rebuked  them  for  their 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy.  Henry  still  lingered  in  Lombardy 
at  the  siege  of  Cremona,  when  Dante,  on  the  i6th  of  April  ijir, 
in  a  celebrated  epistle,  upbraided  his  delay,  argued  that  the 
crown  of  Italy  was  to  be  won  on  the  Amo  rather  than  on  the  Po, 
and  urged  the  tarrying  emperor  to  hew  the  rebellious  Florentines 
like  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord.  Henry  was  as  deaf  to  this 
exhortation  as  the  Florentines  themselves.  After  reducing 
Lombardy  he  passed  from  Genoa  to  Pisa,  and  on  the  t^tb  of  June 
131a  was  crowned  by  some  cardinals  in  the  church  of  St  John 
Lateran  at  Rome ;  the  Vatican  being  in  the  bands  of  his  adversary 
King  Robert  of  Naples,    l^iai  at  Iwgtii  he  moved  towaidf 
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Tuscany  by  way  of  Umbria.  Leaving  Cottona  and  Arezzo,  he 
reached  Florence  on  the  19th  of  September.  He  did  not  date  to 
attack  it,  but  relumed  in  November  to  Pisa.  In  the  summer  of 
the  following  year  he  prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena  he  caught  a  fevet  and  died  at 
the  monastery  of  Buonconvento,  on  the  a4th  of  August  1313. 
He  lies  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa;  and  the  hopes  of  Dante  and 
his  party  were  buried  in  his  grave. 

Aifter  the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  (Bruni  tells  us)  Dante 
V- passed  the  lest  of  his  life  as  an  exile,  sojouming'in  various  places 

throughout  Lombardy,  Tuscany  and  the  Romagna, 
am^Smtb,  """icr  the  protection  of  various  lords,  until  at  length 

he  retired  to  Ravenna,  where  he  ended  his  life.  Very 
little  can  be  added  to  this  meagre  story.  There  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  stayed  at  Gubbio  with  Bosone  dei  Rafael)!,  and 
traditionassignshimacellin  the  monastery  of  Sta  Croce  di  Fonte 
Avellana  in  the  same  district,  situated  oa  the  slopes  of  Catria, 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Apennines  in  that  region. 
After  the  death  of  the  French  pope,  Clement  V.,  he  addressed  a 
letter,  dated  the  14th  of  July  1314,  to  the  cardinals  in  conclave, 
urging  them  to  elect  an  Italian  pope.  About  this  time  he  came 
to  Lucca,  then  lately  conquered  by  his  friend  Uguccione.  Here  he 
completed  the  last  cantos  of  the  Purgatory,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Ugucdonc,  and  here  he  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
Gentucca,  whose  nstme  had  been  whispered  to  him  by  her  country- 
man on  the  slopes  of  the  Mountain  of  Purification  {Pwg.  xxiv. 
37).  That  the  intimacy  between  the  "  wo(ld-wom  "  poet  and 
the  young  married  lady  (who  is  thought  to  be  identifiable  with 
Gentucca  Morla,  wife  of  one  Cosdorino  Fondora)  was  other  than 
blameless,  is  quite  incredible.  In  August  1315  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Monte  Catini,  a  day  of  humiliation  and  mourning  for 
the  Gtielphs.  Uguccione  made  but  little  use  of  his  victory;  and 
the  Florentines  marked  their  vengeance  on  his  adviser  by  con- 
demning Dante  yet  once  again  to  death  if  he  ever  should  come 
into  their  power.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Uguc- 
cione  lost  both  his  cities  of  Pisa  and  Lucca.  At  this  time  Dante 
was  offered  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Florence.  The  con- 
ditions given  to  the  exiles  were  that  they  should  pay  a  fine  and 
walk  in  the  dress  of  humiliation  to  the  church  of  St  John,  and 
there  do  penance  for  their  offences.  Dante  refused  to  tolerate 
this  shame;  and  the  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  be  declines  to 
enter  Florence  except  with  honour,  secure  that  the  means  of  life 
will  not  fail  him,  and  that  in  any  comer  of  the  world  he  will  be 
able  to  gaze  at  thesun  and  the  stars,  and  meditate  on  the  sweetest 
traths  of  philosophy.  He  preferred  to  take  refuge  with  his  most 
illustrious  protector  Can  Grande  della  Scala  of  Verona,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five,  rich,  liberal  and  the  favoured  head 
of  the  Ghibelline  party.  His  name  has  been  immortalized  by  an 
eloquent  panegyric  in  the  seventeenth  canto  of  the  Paradiso. 
Whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  court  of  Verona  he  maintained,  on  the 
20th  of  January  1310,  the  philosophical  thesis  Dt  aqua  el  terra, 
on  the  levels  of  land  and  water,  which  is  included  in  his  minor 
works.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ravenna, 
under  the  protection  of  Guido  da  Polenta.  In  his  service  Dante 
undertook  an  embassy  to  the  Venetians.  He  failed  in  the  object 
of  his  mission,  and,  returning  disheartened  and  broken  in  spirit 
through  the  unhealthy  lagoons,  caught  a  fever  and  died  in 
-Jtavennaon  the  r 4th  of  September  132 1.  His  bones  still  repose 
■^  there.  His  doom  of  eiile  has  been  reversed  by  the  union  of  Italy, 
which  has  made  the  city  of  his  birth  and  the  various  cities  of  his 
wanderings  component  members  of  a  common  country.  His  son 
Piero,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Divina  Commedia,  settled 
as  a  lawyer  in  Verona,  and  died  in  1364.  His  daughter  Beatrice 
lived  aa  a  nun  in  Ravenna,  dying  at  some  time  between  1350 
(when  Boccaccio  brought  her  a  present  of  ten  gold  crowns  from  a 
Florentine  gild)  and  1370.  His  direct  line  became  extinct  in  1509, 
Dante's  Works.—Ql  Dante's  works,  that  by  which  he  is  known 
to  all  the  educated  world,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  holds  his 
^^  place  as  one  of  the  half-dozen  greatest  writers  of  all 

ComatdlM.  ^i"**'  is  of  course  the  Cotnmedia.  (The  epithet  divina, 

it  may  be  noted,  was  not  given  to  the  poem  by  its 
author,  nor  does  it  appear  on  a  title-page  until  1555,  in  the 


edition  of  Ludovico  Dolce,  printed  by  Giolito;  though  it  is 
applied  to  the  poet  himself  as  early  as  1511.)  The  poem  b 
absolutely  unique  in  literature;  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  no 
'Other  epoch  of  the^world's  history  could  such  a  work  have  been 
produced.  Dante  was  steeped  in  all  the  learning,  which  in  its 
way  was  considerable,  of  his  time;  he  had  read  the  Summa 
Theologica  of  Aquinas,  the  Trisor  of  his  master  Brunetto,  and 
other  encyclopaedic  works  available  in  that  age;  he  was  familiar 
with  all  that  was  then  known  of  the  Latin  classical  and  post- 
classical  authors.  Further,  he  was  a  deep  and  original  poUtical 
thinker,  who  had  himself  home  a  prominent  part  in  practical 
politics.  He  was  born  into  a  generation  in  which  almost  every 
man  of  education  habitually  wrote  verse,  as  indeed  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  doing  for  the  last  fifty  years,  Vemaculat 
poetry  had  come  late  into  Italy,  and  had  hitherto,  save  for  a  few 
didactic  or  devotional  treatises  hitched  into  rough  rhyme,  been 
exclusively  lyric  in  form.  Amatory  at  first,  later,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Guittone  of  Arezzo  and  Guido  Cavalcanti,  taking  an 
ethical  and  metaphysical  tone,  it  had  never  fully  shaken  ofi  the 
Provencal  influence  under  which  it  bad  started,  and  of  which 
Dante  himself  shows  considerable  traces. 

The  age  also  was  unique,  though  the  two  great  events  which 
made  the  isth  century  a  tuming-point  in  the  world's  history^ 
the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  (to 
which  might  perhaps  be  added  the  intrusion  of  Islam  into  Europe) 
—were  still  far  in  the  future.  But  the  age  was  essentially  one  of 
great  men;  of  free  thought  and  free  speech;  of  brilliant  and 
daring  action,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  Dante's  bitterest  scorn  is  reserved  for  those  "  sorry  souls 
who  lived  without  infamy  and  without  renown,  dis^easing  to 
God  and  to  His  enemies." 

The  time  was  thus  propitious  for  the  production  of  a  great 
imaginative  work,  and  the  man  was  ready  who  should  produce  it. 
It  called  for  a  prophet,  and  the  prophet  said,  "  Here  am  V 
"  Dante,"  says  an  acute  writer,  "  is  not,  as  Homer  is,  the  father 
of  poetry  springing  in  the  freshness  and  simplicity  oF  childhood 
out  of  Uie  arms  of  mother  earth;  be  is  rather,  like  Noah,  the 
father  of  a  second  poetical  world,  to  whom  he  pours  forth  his 
prophetic  song  fraught  with  the  wisdom  and  the  experience  of  the 
old  world."  Thus  the  Commedia,  though  often  classed  for  want 
of  a  better  description  among  epic  poems,  is  totally  different  in 
method  and  construction  from  all  other  poems  of  that  kind.  Its 
"  hero  "  is  the  narrator  himself;  the  incidents  do  not  modify  the 
course  of  the  story;  the  place  of  episodes  is  taken  by  theological 
or  metaphysical  disquisitions;  the  world  through  which  the  poet 
takes  his  readers  is  peopled,  not  with  characters  of  heroic  story, 
but  with  men  and  women  known  personally  or  by  repute  to  him 
and  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  Its  aim  is  not  to  delight,  but  to 
reprove,  to  rebuke,  to  exhort;  to  form  men's  characters  by 
teaching  them  what  courses  of  life  will  meet  with  reward,  what 
with  penalty,  hereafter;  "  to  put  into  verse,"  as  the  poet  says. 
"  things  difficult  to  think."  For  such  new  matter  a  new  vehicle 
was  needed.  We  have  Bembo's  authority  for  believing  that  the 
tcna  rim<i,surpassed,if  at  ail,  only  by  the  ancient  hexameter,  as 
a  measure  equally  adaptable  to  sustained  narrative,  to  debate, 
to  fierce  invective,  to  clear-cut  picture  and  to  trenchant  epigram, 
was  first  employed  by  Dante. 

The  action  of  the  Commedia  opens  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
Thureday  before  Easter,  in  the  year  1 300.  The  poet  finds  himself 
lost  in  a  forest,  escaping  from  which  he  has  his  way  barred  by  a 
wolf,  a  lion  and  a  leopard.  All  this,  like  the  rest  of  the  poem,  is 
highly  symbolical.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  too  vast  to  be 
entered  on  at  any  length  here;  but  so  far  as  this  passage  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  to  indicate  that  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Dante  went  through  some 
experienceakintowhatisnowcalled  "  conversion."  Having  led 
up  till  then  the  ordinary  life  of  a  cultivated  Florentine  of  good 
family;  taking  his  part  in  public  affairs,  military  and  civil,  as  an 
hereditary  member  of  the  predominant  Guelph  party;  dallying 
in  prose  which  with  all  its  beauty  and  passion  is  full  of  the 
conceits  familiar  to  the  13th  century,  and  in  verse  which  save  foi 
the  excellence  of  its  execution  differs  in  no  way  froQt  that  of  his 
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predeceasots,  with  the  memory  of  his  lost  love;  studying  more 
seriously,  perhaps,  than  most  of  his  associates;  possibly  travel- 
ling a  little, — gradually  or  suddenly  be  became  convinced  that  all 
was  not  well  with  him,  and  that  not  by  leading,  however  blame- 
lessly, the  "active"  life  could  he  save  his  soul.  The  strong  vein  of 
mysticism,  found  in  so  many  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  that  age, 
and  conspicuous  in  Dante's  mind,  no  doubt  played  its  part.  His 
efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  "  forest  "  of  worldly  cares  were 
impeded  by  the  temptations  of  the  world — cupidity  (including 
ambition),  the  pride  of  life  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  symbolized 
by  the  three  beasts.  But  ahelperisat  hand.  Virgil  appears  and 
ejiptains  that  be  has  a  commission  from  three  ladies  on  high  to 
guide  him.  The  ladies  are  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St  Lucy  (whom  for 
some  reason  never  yet  exf^ained  Dante  seems  to  have  regarded 
as  in  a  Sffecial  sense  his  protector)  and  Beatrice.  In  Virgil  we 
are  apparently  intended  to  see  the  symbol  of  what  Dante  calls 
philosophy,  what  we  should  rather  call  natural  religion ;  Beatrice 
standing  for  theology,  or  rather  revealed  religion.  Under  Virgil's 
escort  Dante  is  led  through  the  two  lower  realms  of  the  next 
world.  Hell  and  Purgatory;  meeting  on  the  way  with  many 
persons  illustrious  or  notorious  in  recent  or  remoter  times,  as  well 
as  many  well  enough  known  then  in  Tuscany  and  the  neighbour- 
ing states;  but  who,  without  the  immortality,  often  unenvi- 
able, that  the  poet  has  conferred  on  them,  would  long  ago  have 
been  forgotten.  Popes,  kings,  emperors,  poets  and  warriors, 
Florentioe  citizens  of  all  degrees,  are  there  found;  some  doomed 
to  hopeless  punishment,  others  expiating  their  offences  in  milder 
torments,  and  looking  forward  to  deliverance  in  due  time.  It  is 
remarkable  to  notice  bow  rarely,  if  ever,  Dante  allows  political 
sympathy  or  antagonism  to  influence  him  in  hts  distribution  of 
judgment.  Hell  isconceived  as  a  vast  conical  hollow,  reaching  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  It  has  three  great  divisions,  correspond- 
ing to  Arbtotle's  three  classes  of  vices,  incontinence,  bruti^ness 
and  malice.  The  first  are  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Dis; 
the  second,  among  whom  are  included  unbelievers,  tyrants, 
suicides,  unnatural  offenders,  usurers,  are  within;  the  first 
apparently  on  the  same  level  as  those  without,  the  rest  separated 
from  them  by  a  steep  descent  of  broken  rocks.  (It  should  be  said 
that  many  Dante  scholars  hold  that  Aristotle's  "  bmtisbness  "  has 
no  place  in  Dante's  scheme;  but  the  symmetry  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  special  reference  made  to  that  division,  and  certain 
expressions  used  elsewhere  by  Dante,  seem  to  make  it  probable 
that  he  would  here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  have  followed  his 
master  in  philosophy.)  The  sinners  by  malice,  which  includes  all 
forms  of  fraud  or  treachery,  are  divided  from  the  last  by  a  yet 
more  formidable  barrier.  They  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  the 
depth  of  which  is  not  stated,  with  vertical  sides,  and  accessible 
only  by  supernatural  means;  a  monster  named  Geryon  bearing 
the  poets  down  on  his  back.  The  torments  here  are  of  a  more 
terrible,  often  of  a  loathsome  character.  Ignominy  is  added  to 
pain,  and  the  nature  of  Dante's  demeanour  towards  the  sinners 
changes  from  pity  to  hatred.  At  the  very  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
Lucifer,  immovably  fixed  in  ice;  climbing  down  his  limbs  they 
reach  the  centre  of  the  earth,  whence  a  cranny  conducts  them 
back  to  the  surface,  at  the  foot  of  the  purgatorial  mountain, 
which  they  reach  as  Easter  Day  is  dawning.  Before  the  actual 
Purgatory  is  attained  they  have  to  climb  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
day  and  rest  at  night.  The  occupants  of  this  outer  region  are 
those  who  have  delayed  repentance  till  death  was  upon  them. 
They  include  many  of  the  most  famous  men  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  In  the  morning  the  gate  is  opened,  and  Purgatory  proper 
is  entered.  This  is  divided  into  seven  terraces,  corresponding  to 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  which  encircle  the  mountain  and  have 
to  be  reached  by  a  series  of  steep  climbs,  compared  by  Dante  in 
one  instance  to  the  path  from  Florence  to  Samminiato.  The 
penalties  are  not  degrading,  but  rather  tests  of  patience  or 
endurance;  and  in  several  cases  Dante  has  to  bear  a  share  in 
them  as  he  passes.  On  the  summit  is  the  Earthly  Paradise. 
Here  Beatrice  appears,  in  a  mystical  pageant ;  Virgil  departs, 
leaving  Dante  in  her  charge.  By  her  he  is  led  through  the 
various  spheres  of  which,  according  to  both  the  astronomy  and 
the  theology  of  the  time.  Heaven  is  composed,  to  the  supreme 


Heaven,  or  Empyrean,  the  seat  of  the  Godhead.  For  one 
moment  there  is  granted  him  the  intuitive  vision  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  comprehension  of  all  mysteries,  which  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  mystical  theology ;  his  will  is  wholly  blended  with  that  of 
God,  and  the  poem  ends. 

The  Convito,  or  Banquet,  also  called  Ctmvivio  (Bembo  uses  the 
first  form,  Trissino  the  other),  is  the  work  of  Dante's  manhood, 
as  the  ViiaJVitOTiais  the  work  of  his  youth.  It  consists,  caarita. 
in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  of  an 
introduction  and  three  treatises,  each  forming  an  elaborate 
commentary  in  a  long  canzone.  It  was  intended,  if  completed, 
to  have  comprised  commentaries  on  eleven  more  canzoni, 
making  fourteen  in  all,  and  in  this  shape  would  have  formed  a 
tesoro  or  handbook  of  universal  knowledge,  such  as  Brunette 
Latini  and  others  have  left  to  us.  It  is  perhaps  the  least  welt 
known  of  Dante's  Italian  works,  but  crabbed  and  unattractive 
as  it  is  in  many  parts,  it  is  well  worth  reading,  and  contains 
many  passages  of  great  beauty  and  elevation .  Indeed  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  Divina 
Commedia  and  the  De  Monarckia.  The  time  of  its  composition  is 
uncertain.  As  it  stands  it  has  very  much  the  look  of  being  the 
contents  of  note-books  partially  arranged.  Dante  mentions  princes 
as  living  who  died  in  1309;  he  does  not  mention  Henry  VII.  as 
emperor,  who  succeeded  in  1310.  There  are  some  passages  which 
seem  to  have  been  inserted  at  a  later  date.  The  canzoni  upmn 
which  the  commentary  is  written  were  probablycomposed  between 
iigi  and  1300,  when  he  was  seeking  in  philosophy  consolatiui. 
for  the  loss  of  Beatrice.  The  Convilo  was  first  printed  in  Florence 
by  Buonaccor^  in  1490.    It  has  never  been  adequately  edited. 

The  V\taNttcma{Young  Lifeca  New  Life, iar^a\h  significations 
seem  to  be  intended)  contains  the  history  of  his  love  for  Beatrice. 
He  describes  how  he  met  Beatrice  as  a  child,  himself  a 
child,  how  he  often  sought  her  glance,  how  she  once  Naovm. 
greeted  him  in  the  street,  haw  he  feigned  a  false  love 
to  hide  his  true  love,  how  he  felt  ill  and  saw  in  a  dream  the  death 
and  transfiguration  of  his  beloved,  how  she  died,  and  how. his 
health  failed  from  sorrow,  how  the  tender  compassion  of  another 
lady  nearly  won  hia  heart  from  its  first  affection,  how  Beatrice 
appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and  reclaimed  his  heart,  and  how  at 
last  he  saw  a  vision  which  induced  him  to  devote  himself  to  study 
that  he  might  be  more  fit  to  glorify  her  who  gazes  on  the  face  of 
God  for  ever.  Thb  simple  story  is  interspersed  with  sonnets, 
ballads  and  canzoni,  arranged  with  a  remarkable  symmetry,  to 
which  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  the  first  to  draw 
attention,  chiefly  written  at  the  time  to  emphasize  some  mood  of 
his  changing  passion.  After  each  of  these,  in  nearly  every  case, 
follows  an  explanation  in  prose,  which  is  intended  to  m^e  the 
thought  and  argument  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  the  language 
of  poetry  was  not  familiar.  "The  whole  has  a  somewhat  artificial 
air,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted  beauty;  showing  that  Dante 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  DugetUisii,  many  of  whose 
conceits  he  reproduces.  The  book  was  probably  completed  by 
1300.    It  was  first  printed  by  Sermartelli  in  Florence,  1576. 

Besides  the  smaller  poems  contained  in  the  VUa  Ntuna  and 
Coninlo  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  canzoni,  ballate  and 
sonnetti  bearing  the  poet's  name.  Of  these  many 
undoubtedly  are  genuine,  others  as  undoubtedly  ahnT 
spurious.  Some  which  have  been  preserved  under  the 
name  of  Dante  belong  to  Dante  de  Maiano,  a  poet  of  a  harsher 
style;  others  which  bear  the  name  of  Aldigbiero  are  referable 
to  Dante's  sons  Jacopo  or  Pietro,  or  to  his  grandsons;  others  may 
be  ascribed  to  Dante's  contemporaries  and  predecessors  Cioo 
da  Ptstoia  and  others.  Tliose  which  are  genuine  secure  Dante 
a  place  among  lyrical  poets  scarcely  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of 
Petrarch.  Most  of  these  were  printed  in  SotiOti  e  caiatmi 
(Giunta,  15x7).  The  best  edition  of  the  Caneottiere  of  Dante  Is 
that  by  Fraticelli  published  by  Barbara  at  Florence.  Hb  collec- 
tion includes  seventy-eight  genuine  poems,  eight  doubtful  and 
fifty-four  spurious.  To  these  are  added  an  Italian  paraphrase  ai 
the  seven  pemtentiBipsaImsin<«rsanm(i,andasimilkr  paraphrase 
of  the  Credo,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maiia. 
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The  Latin  tMatise  DtmmarMa,  io  tjuee  books,  contains  tke 
mature  atatemAot  of  Dante's  pcditical  ideas.  In  it  ^  pitqKHUMU 
the  theory  that  tbe  supf  emacy  of  the  emperor  is  derived 
^jl^"""  from  the  supMsiacy  of  the  Roman  people  over  tlie 
world,  which  was  given  to  them  direct  from  God.  Ai 
the  empeior  is  intended  to  assure  their  earthly  happiness;  so 
does  theJi  spiritual  welfare  depend  upon  the  pope,  to  whom  tbe 
emperor  is  to  do  honour  as  to  the  first-born  of  the  Father.  The 
date  of  its  publication  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  tbe 
*Trne  of  the  descent  of  Henry  VII.  into  Italy,  between  1310  and 
1313,  although  its  .compooitian  may  have  been  in  hand  from  a 
much  earlier  period.  The  book  was  first  printed  by  Op(»inus 
at  Basel  in  1559,  and  placed  on  the  Index  of  forbidden  books. 

The  treatise  De  vulgari  eloquentia,  in  two  books,  also  in  Latin, 
is  mentioned  in  the  CowoUo.  Its  object  was  first  to  establish  the 
£^  ^^  Italian  language  as  a  literary  tongue,  and  to  distinguieh 
^ari  '  the  noble  or  "  courtly  "  speech  which  might  become  the 

•JavM^  property  of  the  whole  nation,  at  once  a  bond  of  internal 
"^  unity  and   a  line  of  demarcation  against  external 

nations,  from  the  local  dialects  peculiar  to  diSerent  districts; 
and  secondly,  to  lay  down  rules  for  poetical  composition  in  tbe 
language  so  established.  The  work  was  intended  to  be  in  four 
books,  but  only  two  axt  extant.  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the 
language,  the  second  with  the  style  and  with  the  comprasition  of 
tbe  canzone;  The  third  was  pOobably  intended  to  continue  this 
subject,  and  the  fourth  was  destined  to  the  laws  of  the  ballata  and 
sonetto.  It  contains  much  acute  criticism  of  poetry  and  poetic 
diction.'  lliis  work  was  first  published  in  the  Italian  transltttioli 
of  Trisaino  at  Vicen«iin  1539.  The  original  Latin  was  not  [pub- 
lished tHl  [577  at  Paris  by  Jaoopo  Corbioelli,  one  of  the  Italians 
who  WM»  brought  from  Florence  by  Catherine  de'  JMedid,  .from 
a  MS.  now  preserved  at  Grenoble.  The  work  was  probal^y  left 
ijnGnlshed  in  consequence  of  Dante's  death.  ,     . 

Boccaccio  mentions  in  his  life  of  Dante  that  be  wrote  tW9 
eclogues  la  Latin  in  answer  to  Johannes  de  Vtigflio,  nha  invited 
sdafoM.  *''"^  ^  come  from  Ravenna  to. Bolopiaiaod  compose 
agreatworkintheLatinlailguage. .  The nw»t incerest- 
ing  passage  in  tbe  work  is  that  in  the  first  poem^  where  be  expresses 
his  hope  that  when  he  has  fijiished  live  three  pects  of  his  great 
poem  his  grey  haiis  may  be  crowned  with  laurel. cm  the  banks  of 
the  Ahu);  Although  the  Latin  of  tliese  poems  is  superior  to  that 
of  his  prose  works,  we  mfty  feel  thankful  that; Dante  composed 
the  great  work  of  his  life  in  bisown  vernacular.  The  versificatton, 
however,  isgood,  and  there  are  pleasant  toUcbes  of  gentle  humour. 
The  £cfog«Mba.vebbcnedited  by  Messrs  Wickateed  aiid  Gaidiner 
(Dante-and  Giffoanni  dei  VirgUio,  London,  1901)..,  - 

A  treatise  De  (Ufua  el  terra  has  come  down  to  us.. which  Diamte 
tells  usiral  delivered  at  Mantua ta  January  i3SQ^j>eEbap0  tjai) 
'  as  a  solution  of  tbe  question  wlUch  ms  being  at  that 

wt  (en^ '  ^^'^^  much  discussed — vhetb«  in  any  place  on  the 
earth'sstufaceWattrishigbetlhantheeatth.  Itwas 
first  publfohed  at  Venice  ia  J5oa,  by  an  ecdfciastlc  named 
Moncetti,  from  a  MS.  which  he  alleged  to  be  in  his  posseasion,  but 
'vrtiich  no  one  seems  to  have  seen.  Its  geouineness  is  accordingly 
jvery  ddubtful;  but  Dr  Moore  has  front  internal  evidence  made 
out  a  very  strong  case  for  it. ' 

Tbe  Letters  of  Dante  are  among  the  most  important  materials 
for  his  biography.  Giovanni  Villani  mentions  three  as  spedaJly 
lAttsni  remarkable — oile  to  the  government  of  Florence,  in 
:■<■  .  wbicb  he,  complains  of  undeserved  exile;  another  to 

the  onqDeror  Henry  VU.,  when  he  lingered  toolong  at  tbe  sfege 
of  Brewia;  and  a  tlurd  to  the  Italian  cardinals  to  uige  them  to 
tin 'Section  of  an  Italian  pope  after  the  death  of  Qement  Vu 
Tbe  irst  of  these  lettets  has  Hot  come  down  to  us,  the  two  last  are 
«xtaDt.  Besides  these  ws  have  one  addressed  to  the  cardinal  da 
Prato,  one  to  a  Florentine  friend  refusing  the  base  condititws  of 
return  from  exDe,  one  to  the  princes  Sad  lords  of  Italy  to  prepare 
them  for  the  coining  of  Henry,  of  Luxembourg,  another  to  tbe 
Florentines  reproaching  them  with  tbe  rejection  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  long  letter  to  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  containing  directions 
for  interpreting  the  Dmaa  Commedia,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  Paradiso.    Of  less  importance  are  the  fetters  to  tbe  nephews 


oC  Count  Alessandro  da  Romena,  to  the  marquis  M^roello 
Male^una,  to.Cino  da  Pistoia  and  to  Guido  da  .poJenu.  The 
genuineness  of  all  the  letters  has  at  one  time  or  another  beea 
impugned;  but  the  more  important  are  now  generally  accepted. 
They  have  been  transbUed  by  Mr  C.  S,  Latham,  ed.  by  Mr  G.  R. 
Carpenter  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  London,  rSgi). 

Dante's  reputation  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and 
much  trouble  has  been  spent  by  critics  in  comparing  him  with 
other  poets  (d  established  fame.  Read  and  commented  upon 
with  more  admiration  than  intelligence  in  the  Italian  universities 
in  the  generation  immediately  succeeding  his  death,  his  name 
became  obscured  as  the  sun  of  the  Renaissnce  rose  higher 
towards  its  meridian.  In  the  i6th  century  he  was  held  inferior 
to  Petrarch;  in  the  17th  and  first  half  of  tiie  i8th  he  was  almost 
universally  neglected.  His  fame  is  now  fully  vindicated.  Trans- 
lations aitd  commentaries  issue  from  every  press  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  many  studies  for  separate  points  are  appearing 
every  year. 

AuTHOiUTiES. — It  would  bc  impossible  here  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  account  even  of  the  editions  of  Dante's  works;  still  more 
of  the  books  which  have  been  written  to  elucidate  the  Commedia 
as  a  whole,  or  particular  points  in  it.  The  section  "  Dante  "  in  the 
British  Muaeum  catalogue  down  to  1887  occu^ea  twenty-aine  folio 
pages;  the  supplement,  to  1900,  as  many  more.  The  catalt^ue  of 
the  Fiske  collection,  in  Cornell  University  library,  13  in  two  ouarto 
volumes  and  covers  606  pages.  A  few  of  the  more  important  eoltiotis 
and  of  the  more  valuable  commentaries  and  aids  may,  hvwever,  be 

Editions. — The  Commtdia  was  first  printed  by  John  Numeister 
at  Poligno,  in  April  1473.  Two  other  editions  fallowed  in  the  same 
year;  one  at  Jesi  {Pedericta  VeronenSis).  and  Manttia  (Georgiiu  el 
Paulas  Tevlcntci).  These,  together  with  a  Na*ies  edition  of  about 
1477  (Francesco  dd  Tuppo),  were  included  by  Lord  Vernon  in 
Le  Prime  Quatlro  Edimont  (1858).. ,  Anotlfer  Neapolitan  edition,  with- 
out printer's  name,  is  dated  14-77,  and  in  the  same  year  Wendelin  of 
Spires  published  the  first  Vepetfpti  edition.  Milan  followed  in  1478 
With  that  known  from  the  name  of  ltB«ditoras'tfae  KidobetUine.  In 
1461  appeared  the  first 'Florentine  edition  {Nicobi.and  Lortnio  della 
liagnq)  with  tlie  commentary  o{  Cristoforo  Landiw^  and  a  series  of 
copper  engravinas  aseri.bed  to  Baccio  Baldim,  varying  in  number  in 
different  copies  irom  two  to  twenty;  a  sumptuous  and  very  care- 
lessly printed  volume.  Venice  supplied  moet  of  the^edltibnt  fi6r  maay 
rrs  to  come.  Ahoeethei  tWelve  exjsted  by  tie  end  oflthp  century. 
1502  Aldus  produced  the  first  "  pocket  "  aditiqn  in  his  new 
"  itaGc  "  type,  probably  cut  from  the  handwriting  of  his  friend 
Bembo.  Asecondeditionof  thisisdited  1515.  Thefirmof Giuiitaat 
Florence  printed  the  poem  inaamall  volume  with  cuts,  in  1306;  and 
fat  the  rest  of  the  l6th  oenttwy  editioB  foflowa  editiDiJ,  to  the  number 
of  aboift  thirty  .in  all-  The  most .  noteworthy  commentaries  are 
thosp  of  AlesfflndroVellutello  (Venice,  i544)/ana  Bernardo  Daniello 
(Venict,  1568},  both'  of  Lucca.  "The  Gruscan  Academicians  edited 
the  text  in  rs^g-  The  firtt  edJtion  *ith  woodcuts  is  that  «f  Itoninus 
de  Boninis  (Brescia,  1487).     Bemardiaoi  Benah  followed  at  Venice 

i49ibandfrom  that  time  onward  fcwif  any  of  tbe  foltoeditiooa  are 


'ithout  them.  The  17th  century  produced  three  (or  perhaps  four) 
matl,  ^abby  and  inaccurate  editions.  In  1716  a  revival  af  interest 
Dante  had  set  in,  and  before  rSoo  some  score  of  editions  had  ap- 


I,  the  bffit-known  bemg  those  of  G.  A.  Votei  (Padua,  i7Z7j> 
Poropeo  V^pturi  (V^iiice,  1739)  .and  Baldassft^e  Lorobardi  (Rome, 
179,0. 

Commentaries. — The  Commedia  began  to'be  the  Subject  of  com- 
mentaries' as  sbon  as,  if  nOt  before;  the  author  was  in  his  graVe.  One 
known- as'tlie  Anonimq  until  in  1S81  Dr  Moore  identified  it*  writer 
<as  G^auok)  de'  BambagUoli.  was  in  caurBq  of  wri,ting  in  1334,  It  was 
published  by  Lord  Vernon,  to  whose  munificence  we  owe  the  accessi- 
bility of  most  of  the  earlier  commentaries,  in  1848.  That  of  Jacopo 
della  Lana  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  before  1540.  It  was 
printed  in  the  Vemce  and  Milan  editjons  ot  1477,  and  1478  respec- 
tively. The  so-called  Oltimo  Qowuvio  (Pisg,  1837)  is  of  about  the 
same  date-  tt  embodies  partsof  Lana's,  but  is  largely  anindependent 
work.  Witte  ascribes  it  to  Andrea  defla  l-ancja,  a  Florentine  notary. 
Dante's  sons  I^eiro  and  Jacopo  also  commented  on  their  father  s 
poem.  Thdrworkswere  pubhshed,  again  at  Lord  Vernon'sexpense, 
in  184s  and  1848.  Boccaccio's  lectures  on  the  Cominedia,_  cut  short 
at  Inf.  Kvii.  17  by  his  death  in  1375,  are  accessible  in  vanous  forms. 
His  work  was  achieved  by  his  disciple  Benvenuto  Rambaldi  of  Imola 
(d.  c.  1390).  Benvenuto's  commentary,  Written  in  Latin,  genial  in 
temper,  and  often  acute,  was  popular  from  the  first.  Extracts  from 
it  were  used  as  notes  in  mai^'  MSS.  Much  of  it  was  printed  by 
Muratori  in  his  Antiquitates  lialicae;  but  the  entire  work  was  first 

fublished  in  1887  by  Mr  William  Wafren  Vernon,  with  the  aid  of  Sir 
ames  Lacaita.  No  greater  boon  has  ever  hr^a  offered  to  Students 
of  Dante.  Another  early  annocator  who  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
Francesco  da  Buti  of  Pisa,  who  lectured  in  that  dty  towards  the  dose 
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of  tlie  same  ctatary.  His  commenury,  which  served  as  tlie  bans 
of  Landino  s  already  mentioned,  was  first  printed  in  Pisa  in  1858. 
One  more  commentary  deserves  mention'.  During  the  council  of 
Constance,  John  of  SerravaHe,  bishop  of  F^iwo,  fell  in  with  the 
EnKliah  bishop*  Robert  UaJlsm  and  Ivicbcdas  Bubwitb,  and  at  their 
reque^t  compiled,  a  voluminoua  exposition  of  the  CoMtntdia.  This 
remained  in  MS.  till  recently,  when  it  was  printed  in  a  costly  form, 

Tratuiations. — Probably  the  first  complete  translation  of  Dante 
into  a  modern  language  was  the  Castilian  vereion  of  Villena  (1428). 
la  the  following  year  Andreu  Frf>rer  Modnced  a  rendenng  -"- 
Catalan  verse.    In  1JI5  Villegas  published  the  lnSi  '' ' 


The  earliest  French  ver^on  is 


a  Spanish. 
„,,.      Chaucer 

^ „ _, , .  r  fragments  are 

embedded  in  Milton  and  others.  But  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce 
any  coasiderable  portion  of  the  poem  was  made  by  Rogers,  who  only 
completed  the  Inferno  UT&i).  The  entire  |>oero  appeared  first  in 
Ei^lish  in  the  version  of  Henry  Boyd  (1802)  in  six-lme  stanzas;  but 
the  first  adequate  rendering  is  the  admirable  blank  verse  of  H.  F. 
Cary  (1814,  and  ed.  1819),  which  has  remained  the  standard  trans- 
lation, though  others  of  merit,  notaUy  those  of  Pollock  (1854)  and 
Longfellow  (1867)  in  blank  verae,  Plumptre  (1887)  and  Ha*elfoot 
(188;)  in  Itrza  rima ;  J.  A.  Carlyle  {Injemo  only,  1847).  C.  E.  Norton 
(1891),  and  H.  F.  Tozer  (190^),  in  prose,  have  since  appeared.  The 
best  hi  German  are  those  of  Philalethes  "  (the  late  King  John  of 
Saxonv)  and  Witte,  boith  in  blank  vetae. 

Modern  Editions  and  ContittottartM,-— The  firct  serious  attemot  to 
establish  an  accurate  text  in  recent  times  was  made  by  Carl  Witte. 
whose  edition  (1863)  has  been  subsequently  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
'■    '1  the  OxIotA  edition  of  Dante's  eomplc*" 
Toynbee's  text  (1900)  follows  t 
Tne  not«s.of  Cary,  Longfellow., 


t  of  the  Conmedia  ii 


works  (iS^audlaterissiEs).     Dr  Toynbee's  text  (1900)  follows  the 
Oicfoid.  with  swve  modilicationa.     Tne  not«s.of  " 

"  PbilaJethes,"  appended  to  their  se' 


if  Gary, 

and  Toier's,  in  an  independent  volume,  are  valuable.  Scartazzini's 
commentary  is  the  most  voluminous  that  has  appeared  since  the 
15th  century.  With  a  good  deal  of  superfluaoa,  and  some  superficial, 
erudition,  it  cannot  be  n^lected  by. any  one  who  wishea  to  study  the 
poem  thoroughly.  An  edition  by  A-J.  Butler  contains aproee  version 
and  notes.  Of  modern  Italian  editions,  Bianchi's  and  Fraticelli's  are 
still  as  good  as  any. 

Oilier  Aids. — For  begiiiners  no  introduction  ia  equal  to  the  essay 
on  Dante  by  the  late  Dean  Church.  Maria  Rosaecti's  Shadow  of 
Dante  is  also  uaefuL  A  Study  of  Dante,  by  J.  A.  Svmoojls,  is 
interesting.  More  advanced  students  will  find  Dr  Toynbee's  Dante 
Dfelionary  indispensable,  and  DrE.  Moore's  ^fadiej  in  Dante  of  great 
service  in  its  discussion  of  difhcult  places.  Two  concordances,  to  the 
Commedia  by  Dr  Fay  (Cambridge,  MaasL,  1888),  and  to  the  minor 
works  by  Messrs  Sheldon  ^nd  White  (Oxford,  1905).  are,  due  to 
American  scholars.  Mr  W.  W.  Vernon's  Reading  in  Danit  have 
profited  many  students.  Dante's  minor  works  .stitl  lack  thorough 
editing  and  scholarly  elucidation,  with  the  e:<eeption  of  the  De 
mUgart  eloqiu»iia,  w^ich  has  been  well,  handled  by  Profewor  Pio 
Ralna  (18^6),  and  the  Vita  Nuova  by  F.  Beck  (1896)  and  Bart^ 
(1907).  Good  translations  of  the  latter  by  D.  G.  Rossetti  and  C.  E. 
Nonon.  and  of  the  De  mmarchia  by  F.  C.  Churehand  P,  H,  Wicksteed 
are  in  exiatenm.'  The  best  text  is  that  oF  the  OxftHd  Dante,  though 
mutb  confessedly  remains  to  be  done.  Tk«  dirtes:of' their  origiMi 
publication  have  already  been  given..    , 

BiBLlOGRAPilV,— The  first  attempt  at  a  bibliography  of  editions 
of  Dante  was  tiiade  in  Pasquali's  edition  of  his  collect^  works 
(Veidce,  r7S^);  but  the  first  really  adeauatb  work  on  the  subject  is 
thatof  the  viscount  ColombdefiaJineB  {i8|i&-ie48).  A  supplement 
by  Dr  Guido  Biagi  appeared  in  1888.  .Julius  Petzht^t  had  already 
covered  soine  of  the  same  ground  in  BiUiographia  Danlea,  e\tend.- 
ingfrom  1865  to  1880.  The  period  from  1891  to  1900  has  been  dealt 
with  by  SS.  Patoerini  and,  Maid  In  Un  Deeenttio  il4  bMtogmfia 
Daalexa  <(i90j}j  The  catalogues  of  Ihe  two  tibraries  already  named, 
and  that  of  Harvard  UaiversitY.  are  worth  caDsamng.    Fw  the 


DANTOM,  pBORQB  JACQUES  <i7S9r(794)>  one  of  the  most 
coiiapicueus  actois  w  (he  decisive  episodes  of  the  Fxench  Revolu- 
tion,  w»3  Itoni  at  Arcis-aur-Autie  on  the  26th  of  Octobei  1759. 
His  fam;Uy  was  of  respectable  quality,  though  of  v^y  modesate 
means.  They  coatdved  to  give  him  a  good  educatioa,  and  he 
was  launched  in  the  caceer  of  an  advocate  at  the  Paris  bar. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  it  foiiod  Danton  foUowing  his 
prpfeesion  with  apparent  Gucaesa, Jeading  a  cheerful  donuestic  life, 
and  nmirishing  lUs  intelligence  on  pMd  books.  -  He  first  qipcars 
in  the  revolutionaiy  story  as  piesld^t  of  the  populiif  dub  or 
assembly  of  the  district  in  whi<^  he  hved.  This  was  the  famous 
club  of  the  Cordeliers,  so  called  from  the  ctrcumstance  than  its 
meetings  were  held  in  the  old  convent  of  the  order  ei  the 
Cordeliers,  just  as  the  Jacobins  derived  thek  name  from  the 
refectory  of  the  convent  of  the  Jacobin  brothers.  It  jb  an  odd 
coincidence  that  the  old  rivahiea  of  DomiSicsns  and  Fraiidscans 


in  the  dcmxratic  movement  luide  the  Catholic  Chilrch  hbould 
be  recalled  by  the  naiBis  of  the  two  fictions  in  tfae  democratic 
movement  of  a  later  coitury  away  from ;  thie  church.  The 
Cordeliers  were  from  the  first  the  centre  of  the  iMpulai  principle 
in  the  French  Revolution  canted  to  its  extreme  point;  they  were 
the  earliest  to  suspect  the  court  of  being  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
freedom;  and  it  was  they  who  moat  v^emently  proclaimed  the 
need  for  root-and-branoh  measures.  Danton's  robust,  energetic 
and  impetuous  temperament  made  him  the  natund  leader  in  such 
a  quarter.  We  find  no  traces  of  his  activity  in  the  two  great 
insurrectionary  events  of  1789 — the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  the 
forcible  removal  of  the  court  from  Versailles  to  the  Tuileries. 
In  the  spring  of  1790  we  hear  his  voice  urging  the  people  to  pre- 
vent the  arrest  of  Marat.  In  the  autumn  we  find  him  chosen  to 
be  the  commander  of  the  battalion  ol  the  national  guard  of  his 
district.  In  the  beginning  of  1791  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
administrator  of  the  department  of  Farb.  This  interval  was  for 
all  France  a  bairen  period  of  doubt,  fatigue,  partial  reaction  and 
hoping  against  hope.  It  was  not  undl  r793  that  Danton  came 
into  the  prominence  of  a  great  revolutionary  chief. 

In  the  spring  of  the  previous  ycaz  (1791)  Mirabeau  bad  died, 
and  with  him  had  passed  away  the  only  man  iriio  was  at  all  likely 
to  prove  a  wise  guide  to  the  cotut.  In  June  of  that  year  the  king 
and  queen  maide  a  disastrous  attempt  to  flee  from  their  capital  and 
their  people.  They  were  brought  back  onae  more  to  the  Tuiloies, 
which  from  that  time  forth  they  rightly  looked  uptrn  more  as  a 
prison  than  a  palace  or  a  home.  The  popular  exasperation  was 
intense,  and  the  constitutional  leaders,  of  whom  the  foremost  was 
Lafayette,  became  alarmed  and  lost  tbeir  judgment  A  bloody 
dispersion  of  a  popular  gathering,'  known  afterwards  as  the 
massacre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars  (July  1791),  kindled  a  flame  of 
resentment  against  the  court  and  the  constitutional  party  which 
was  never  extinguished.  The  Constituent  Assembly  completed 
its  infertile  Isbount  in  September  1791.  Then  the  elections, took 
place  to  its  sucoessor,  the  short-lived  Legislative  Assemb^. 
Danton  was  not  dectedi  to  it,  and  his  party  was  at  thi&  time  onl; 
stmng  enough  to  procure  for  lab  a  very  subordmate  post  in  the 
government  of  die  Parisian  munldpoUty.  Evetits,  however, 
rapidly  prepared  a  situation  .in  which 'his  Influence  became  of 
supreme  wei^t.  Between  January  and  August)  179a  tJie  want 
of  sympathy' between  the  aims  of  die  popular  assembly  and  the 
spirit  of  the  king  and  the  queen  became  daily  ihore  flagrant  and 
beyand  power  of  di^nise.  In  April  war  Was  declat«d  against 
Austria,  add  to  the  confusion  ai>d  iliMractian  caused  by  the 
iitcnenae  dvif  and  political  cbaDges  of  the  past  ttro  yearS' was  now 
aitded  the  ferment  and  agitation  of- war  itlth  an  enemy  on  the 
frontier.  The  distmst  fett  by  Paris  for  the  i»nrt  and'its  loyahy 
atlengthbrakeoutin-insurrBctkni'  Oh tbt meraorsble monung 
ol  the  loth  of  AugUBt  1792  the  king and^queen  took  refuge  with 
the  LegisIativE'  Assembly!  frOm'  the'  apprehcBtfed '  violence'  of  the 
pofMlMr  fdrcea  who  wete  maichfng'on  the  Tnfleries.  Inshore 
mhich  DatltoD 'had'ia  iiisptrliig  and  drreotirtg  this  mamentous 
r&ing  iS'veiy  DbscufB.  SoiM  Io<^  uponhlmas  the  head' and 
centre  of  it.  Apart  from  documents,  support  is  gfveU  to  tin  view 
fey  the'fact  that  bn  tJiemorvinr  of  thri'fdi  of  the  monarchy  Daaton 
is  found  in  the  important  post  of  mniiflter  of  ^Btfce.  TMb  sudden 
riBeirom  the  subordinate  ofSce  which  he  hnd  held  in  the  coWmiine 
is  a  proof  of  the  im;»essiDn  that  his  cbatbct^r  had  madeonthe 
ihsusiectioDazy  party.  To  passionate  fervAur  for  the  popnlir 
cause  hiv  added  a  certain  broad  steadfastness' and  an  energetic 
practioal'jitdgment  whidi  are  Hot  always  found  In  company  with 
fo-VQUt.  Even  in  those  days,  when  so  ma»yhien  were  so  astonish- 
ing in' their  eloquence,  Danton  standi  out  as 'a  master  of  com- 
manding phrase.  One  of  his  fierce  sayings  hastiecomea  proverb. 
Against  Bruns«i(±  and  the  Invaders,  "il  nous  fant  de  4'audace,  et 
encore  de  I'audace,  et  toi^ours  di  faifiocA,"— we  must  dare,  and 
again  dare,  and  for  ever  dare.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were  loud 
and  vibrant.  As  for  his  bodily  presence,  he  had,  to  use  his  own 
account  of  It,  the  athletic  shape  and  the  stern  physiognomy  of 
the  Liberty  for  which  he  was  feady  to  die.  JOve  the  Thunderer, 
the  rebel  Satan;  a  TStan,  Sardanapaliis,  ««re  names  that  friends 
or  enemies  borrowed  to  describe  his  mien  and-.]}brt.    He  was 
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thought  about  as  a  coarser  version  of  the  great  tribune  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly;  he  was  called  the  Mtrabeau  of  the  sans- 
culottes, and  Mirabeau  of  the  markets. 

In  the  executive  government  that  was  formed  on  the  lung's 
dethronement,  thb  strong  revolutionary  figure  found  himself 
the  colleague  of  the  virtuous  Roland  and  others  of  the  Girondins. 
Their  strength  was  speedily  put  to  a  terrible  test.  The  alarming 
successes  of  the  enemy  on  the  frontier,  and  the  surrender  of  two 
important  fortresses,hadengendered  a  naturalpanicinthecapital. 
But  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  the  wild  men  whom  the  disorder 
of  the  time  had  brought  to  prominent  place  in  the  Paris  com- 
mune this  panic  became  murderously  heated.  Some  hundreds 
of  captives  were  barbarously  murdered  in  the  prisons.  There  has 
always  been  much  dispute  as  to  Danton's  share  in  this  dreadful 
transaction.  At  the  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  odium  on 
account  of  an  imputed  direction  of  the  massacres  fell  to  him. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  cannot  be  fairly  convicted  of  any  part 
in  the  plan.  What  he  did  was  to  make  the  best  of  the  misdeed, 
with  a  kind  of  sombre  acquiescence.  He  deserves  credit  for 
insisting  against  his  colleagues  that  they  should  not  flee  from 
Paris,  but  should  remain  &rm  at  their  posts,  doing  what  they 
could  to  rule  the  fierce  storm  that  was  raging  around  them. 

The  elections  to  the  National  Convention  took  place  in 
September,  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  surrendered  its 
authority.  The  Convention  ruled  France  until  October  1795. 
Danton  was  a  member;  resigning  the  ministry  of  justice,  betook 
a  foremost  part  in  the  deliberations  and  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  until  his  execution  in  April  1794.  This  short  period 
of  nineteen  months  was  practically  the  life  of  Danton.so  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned  with  him. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  high  and  remote  benches  which  gave 
the  name  of  the  Mountain  to  the  thoroughgoing  revolutionists 
who  sat  there.  He  found  himself  side  by  side  with  Marat,  whose 
exaggerations  he  never  countenanced;  with  Robespierre,  whom 
he  did  not  esteem  very  highly,  but  whose  immediate  aims  were  in 
many  respects  his  own;  with  Camille  Desmoulins  and  PhWp- 
peaux,  who  were  his  close  friends  and  constant  partisans.  The 
foes  of  the  Mountain  were  the  group  of  the  Girondins, — eloquent, 
dazzling,  patriotic,  but  unable  to  apprehend  the  fearful  nature  of 
the  crisis,  too  full  of  vanity  and  exclusive  party-spirit,  and  too 
fastidious  to  strike  hands  with  the  vigorous  and  stormy  Danton. 
The  Girondins  dreaded  the  people  who  had  sent  Danton  to  the 
Convention ;  and  they  insisted  on  seeing  on  his  hands  the  blood  of 
the  prison  massacres  of  September.  Yet  in  fact  Danton  saw 
much  more  clearly  than  they  saw  how  urgent  it  was  to  soothe  the 
insurrectionary  spirit,  after  it  had  done  the  work  of  abolition 
which  to  him,  as  to  them  too,  seemed  necessary  and  indispensable. 
Danton  discerned  what  the  Girondins  lacked  the  political  genius 
to  see,  that  this  control  oC  Paris  could  only  be  wisely  effected  by 
men  who  sympathized  with  the  vehemence  and  energy  of  Paris, 
and  understood  that  this  vehemence  and  energy  made  the  only 
force  to  which  the  Convention  could  look  in  resisting  the  Germans 
on  the  north-east  frontier,  and  the  friends  of  reaction  in  the 
interior.  "  Paris,"  he  said,  "  is  the  natural  and  constituted  centre 
of  free  France.  It  is  the  centre  of  Ught.  When  Paris  shall  perish 
there  will  no  longer  be  a  republic." 

Danton  was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king 
(January  r793].  He  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  creation  of 
the  famous  revolutionary  tribunal,  his  aim  being  to  take  the 
we^Mns  away  from  that  disorderly  popular  vengeance  which  bad 
done  such  terrible  work  in  September.  When  all  executive 
power  was  conferred  upon  a  committee  of  public  safety,  Danton 
had  been  one  of  the  nine  members  of  whom  that  body  was  origin- 
ally composed.  He  was  despatched  on  frequent  missions  from 
the  Convention  to  the  repubhcan  armies  in  Belgium,  and  wherever 
he  went  he  infused  new  energy  into  the  work  of  national  liberation. 
He  pressed  forward  the  erection  of  a  system  of  national  education, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  legislative  committee  charged  with  the 
construction  of  a  new  system  of  government.  He  vainly  tried  to 
compose  the  furious  dissensions  between  Girondins  and  Jacobins. 
The  Girondins  were  irreconcilable,  and  made  Danton  the  object 
of  deadly  attack.     He  was  far  too  robust  in  character  to  lose 


himself  in  merely  personal  enmities,  but  by  the  middle  of  May 
(i7g3}  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  political  suppression 
of  the  Girondins  had  become  indispensable.  The  position  of 
the  country  was  most  alarming.  Dumouriez,  the  victor  of  Valmy 
and  Jemmappes,  had  deserted.  The  French  arms  were  suffering 
a  series  of  checks  and  reverses.  A  royalist  rebeUion  was  gaining 
formidable  dimensions  in  the  nest.  Vet  the  Convention  was 
wasting  time  and  force  in  the  vindictive  recriminations  of 
faction.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Danton  directly 
instigated  the  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May  and  the  2nd  of  June. 
which  ended  in  the  purge  of  the  Convention  and  the  proscription 
of  the  Girondins.  He  afterwards  spoke  of  himself  as  in  some 
sense  the  author  of  this  revolution,  because  a  little  while  before, 
stung  by  some  trait  of  factious  perversity  in  the  Girondins,  he 
had  openly  cried  out  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  that  if  he 
could  only  find  a  hundred  men,  they  would  resist  the  impressive 
authority  of  the  Girondin  commission  of  twelve.  At  any  rate, 
he  certainly  acquiesced  in  the  violence  of  the  commune,  and  be 
publicly  gloried  in  the  expulsion  of  the  men  who  stood  obsti- 
nately in  the  way  of  a  vigorous  and  concentrated  exertion  of 
national^power.  Danton,  unlike  the  Girondins,  accepted  the  fur>- 
of  popular  passion  as  an  inevitable  incident  in  the  work  of 
deliverance.  Unlike  Billaud  Varenne  or  Hubert,  or  any  other 
of  the  Terrorist  party,  he  had  no  wish  to  use  this  frightful  two- 
edged  weapon  more  freely  than  was  necessary.  Danton,  in  short, 
had  the  instinct  of  the  statesman.  His  object  was  to  recondle 
France  with  herself;  to  restore  a  society  that,  while  emanci- 
pated and  renewed  in  every  part,  should  yet  be  stable;  and 
above  all  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  country,  both  1^ 
a  resolute  defence  against  the  invader,  and  by  such  a  mixture 
of  vigour  with  humanity  as  should  reconcile  the  oSended  opinioQ 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  out,  was 
what  was  in  his  mind. 

The  position  of  the  Mountain  had  now  undergone  a  complete 
change.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly  its  members  did  not 
number  more  than  30  out  of  the  578  of  the  third  estate.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  they  had  not  been  numerous,  and 
none  of  their  chiefs  had  a  seat.  In  the  Convention  for  the 
first  nine  months  they  had  an  incessant  struggle  for  their  very 
lives  against  the  Girondins.  They  were  now  (June  1793)  for  the 
first  time  in  possession  of  absolute  power.  It  was  not  easy,  how- 
ever, for  men  who  had  for  many  months  been  nourished  on  the 
ideas  and  stirred  to  the  methods  of  opposition,  all  at  once  to 
develop  the  instincts  of  government.  Actual  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  committees — that  of  public  safety  and  rf 
genera]  security.  Both  were  chosen  out  of  the  body  of  the 
Convention.  The  drama  of  the  nine  months  between  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Girondins  and  the  execution  of  Danton  turns  upon  the 
struggle  of  the  committee  to  retain  power — first,  against  the 
insurrectionary  commune  of  Paris,  and  second,  against  the 
Convention,  from  which  the  comnu'ttees  derived  an  authority 
that  was  regularly  renewed  on  the  expiry  of  each  short  term. 

Danton,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  had 
thrown  himself  with  extraordinary  energy  into  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  first  task  in  a  great  city  so  agitated  by  anarchical 
ferment  had  been  to  set  up  a  strong  central  authority.  In  this 
genuinely  political  task  Danton  was  prominent.  He  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  when  that  body  was 
renewed  in  the  shape  that  speedily  made  its  name  so  redoubtable 
all  over  the  world.  This  was  the  result  of  a  self-denying  ordinance 
which  he  imposed  upon  himself.  It  was  he  who  proposed  that 
the  powers  of  the  committee  should  be  those  of  a  dictator,  and 
that  it  should  have  copious  funds  at  its  disposal.  In  order  to 
keep  himself  clear  of  any  personal  suspicion,  he  announced  bis 
resolution  not  to  belong  to  the  body  which  he  had  thus  done  his 
best  to  make  supreme  in  the  state.  His  position  during  the 
autumn  of  1793  was  that  of  a  powerful  supporter  and  inspirer, 
from  without,  of  the  government  which  he  had  been  foremost  in 
setting  up.  Danton  was  not  a  great  practical  administrator  and 
contriver,  hke  Camot,  for  instance.  But  he  had  the  gift  of  raising 
in  all  who  heard  him  an  heroic  spirit  of  patriotism  and  fiery 
devotion,  and  he  had  a  clear  eye  and  a  cool  judgment  in  the 
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Lempestuous  emergencies  which  arose  in  such  appalling  succession. 
His  distinction  was  that  be  accepted  the  insurrectionary  forces, 
instead  of  blindly  denouncing  them  as  the  Girondins  had  done. 
After  these  forces  had  shaken  down  the  throne,  and  then,  by 
driving  away  the  Girondins,  had  made  room  for  a  vigorous 
government,  Danton  perceived  the  expediency  of  making  all 
haste  to  an  orderly  state.  Energetic  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
gradual  conciliation  of  civil  hatreds,  had  been,  as  we  have  said, 
the  two  marks  of  his  policy  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
The  first  of  these  objects  was  fulfilled  abundantly,  partly  owing 
to  the  energy  with  which  he  called  for  the  arming  of  the  whole 
nation  against  its  enemies.  His  whole  mind  was  now  given  to 
the  second  of  them.  But  the  second  of  them,  alas,  was  desperate. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  both  in  his  own  action  and  in  the 
writings  of  CamilIeDesmoulins(LeVje«xCor(fe/i>f),  of  whom  he 
was  now  and  always  the  intimate  and  inspirer,  he  worked  against 
the  iniquities  of  the  bad  men,  like  Carrier  and  Collot  d'Herbois, 
in  the  provinces,  and  against  the  severity  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  in  Paris.  The  black  flood  could  not  at  a  word  or  in  an 
hour  subside  from  its  storm-lashed  fury.  The  commune  of  Paris 
was  now  composed  of  men  like  Hubert  and  Chaumette,  to  whom 
the  restoration  of  any  sort  of  political  order  was  for  the  time 
indifferent.  They  wished  to  push  destruction  to  limits  which 
even  the  most  ardent  sympathizeis  with  the  Revolution  condemn 
now,  and  which  Danton  condemned  then,  as  extravagant  and 
senseless.  Those  men  were  not  politicians,  they  were  fanatics; 
and  Danton,  who  was  every  inch  a  poiiridan,  though  of  a  vehe- 
ment type,  had  as  little  in  common  with  them  as  John  Calvin  of 
Geneva  had  with  John  of  Leiden  and  the  Mtlnster  Anabapdsts. 
The  committee  watched  Htbert  and  his  followers  uneasily  for 
many  weeks,  less  perhaps  from  disapproval  of  their  excesses 
than  from  apprehensions  of  their  hostility  to  the  committee's  own 
power.  At  length  the  party  of  the  commune  proposed  to  revolt 
against  the  Convention  and  the  committees.  Then  the  blow  was 
struck,  and  the  HSbertists  were  swiftly  flung  into  prison,  and 
thence  under  the  knife  of  the  guiUotlne  (March  74th,  1794). 
The  execution  of  the  Hfibertists  was  the  first  victory  of  the 
revolutionary  government  over  the  extreme  insurrectionary 
party.  But  the  committees  had  no  intention  to  concede  anything 
to  their  enemies  on  the  other  side.  If  they  refused  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  anarchists  of  the  commune,  they  were  none  the  more 
inclined  to  give  way  to  the  Dantonian  poHcy  of  clemency. 
Indeed,  such  a  course  would  have  been  their  own  instant  and 
utter  ruin.  The  Terror  was  not  a  policy  that  could  be  easily 
transformed.  A  new  policy  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  new 
men,  and  this  meant  the  resumption  of  power  by  the  Convention, 
and  the  death  of  the  Terrorists.  In  Thermidor  1794  such  a. 
revolution  did  take  place,  with  those  very  results.  But  in 
Germinal  feeling  was  not  ripe.  The  committees  were  still  too 
strong  to  be  overthrown.  And  Danton  seems  to  have  shown 
a  singular  heedlessness.  Instead  of  striking  by  vigour  in  the 
Convention,  he  waited  to  be  struck.  In  these  later  days  a  certain 
discouragement  seems  to  have  come  over  his  spirit.  His  wife  had 
died  during  his  absence  on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  the  armies; 
he  had  now  married  again,  and  the  rumour  went  that  he  was 
allowing  domesdc  happiness  to  tempt  him  from  the  keen  incessant 
vigilance  proper  to  the  politician  in  such  a  crisis.  He  must  have 
known  that  he  had  enemies.  When  the  Jacobin  dub  was 
"purified"  in  the  winter,  Danton's  name  would  have  been 
struck  out  as  a  moderate  if  Robespierre  had  not  defended  him. 
The  committees  had  deliberated  on  his  arrest  soon  afterwards, 
and  again  it  was  Robespierre  who  resisted  the  proposal.  Yet 
though  he  had  been  warned  of  the  lightning  that  was  thus  playing 
round  his  head,  Danton  did  not  move.  Either  he  felt  himself 
poweiless,  or  he  rashly  despised  his  enemies.  At  last  Billaud 
Varenne,  the  most  prominent  spirit  of  the  committee  after 
Robespierre,  succeeded  in  gaining  Robespierre  over  to  his  designs 
against  Danton.  Robespierre  was  probably  actuated  by  the 
motives  of  selfish  policy  which  soon  proved  the  greatest  blunder 
of  his  life.  TTie  Convention,  aided  by  Robespieirre  and  (he 
authority  of  the  committee,  assented  with  ignoble  unanimity. 
On  the  30th  of  March  Danton,  Desmoullns  and  others  of  the 


party  were  suddenly  arrested.  Danton  displayed  such  vehe- 
mence before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  that  his  enemies  feared 
lest  he  should  excite  the  crowd  in  his  favour.  The  Convention, 
in  one  of  its  worst  fits  of  cowardice,  assented  to  a  proposal  made 
by  St  Just  that,  if  a  prisoner  showed  want  of  rcspwct  for  justice, 
the  tribunal  might  pronounce  sentence  without  further  dday. 
Danton  was  at  once  condemned,  and  led,  in  company  with 
fourteen  others,  including  Camille  Desmouiins,  to  the  guillotine 
(April  5th,  1794).  "  I  leave  it  all  in  a  frightful  welter,"  he  said; 
"  not  a  man  of  them  has  an  idea  of  government.  Robespierre 
will  follow  me;  he  is  dragged  down  by  me.  Ah,  better  be  a  poor 
fisherman  than  meddle  with  the  government  of  men! " 

Events  went  as  Danton  foresaw.  The  committees  presently 
came  to  quarrel  with  the  pretensions  of  Robespierre.  Three 
months  after  Danton,  Robespierre  fell.  His  assent  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Danton  had  deprived  him  of  the  single  great  force  that 
might  have  supported  him  against  the  committee.  The  man  who 
had  "  saved  France  from  Brunswick  "  might  perhaps  have  saved 
her  from  the  White  reaction  of  1794. 

Bibliography. — Sources  for  the  life  of  Danton  abound  in  the 
national  archives  and  in  the  columns  of  the  Monil»ur.  His  (Buvres 
were  published  by  A.  Vermorel  (Paris,  1S66).  and  his  speeches  are 
included  in  H.  Morse  Stephens'  Prirtcipal  Speeches  of  Ike  Staiesmen 
and  Orators  of  Ae  French  Resolution  (vol.  ii.,  Oxford,  1892)  ;cF.  F.  V. 
Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  LfgisUiUve  etdela  Convention  (Danton  and 
his  group;  2  vols.,  1885-1886).  The  charges  of  corruption  freely 
brought  against  Danton  by  contemporaries  were  accepted  by  many 
historians,  and  he  has  been  persistently  accused  of  inatigatioK  or  at 
least  abetting,  by  failure  to  use  the  power  he  possessed,  the  September 
massacres.  A  minute  examination  of  the  evidence  by  F.  V.  Aulard 
and  J.  F.  E.  Robinet  in  France,  followed  by  A.  H.  Betsty  in  England, 
has  placed  his  career  aod  his  character  in  a  lairer  light.  The  chief 
books  on  Dantofl's  life  are: — A.  Boueeart,  Danton,  documents  pour 
servir  d  I'hisloire  de  la  Revolution  franfaise  (Brussels,  1S61);  J.  F.  E. 
Robinet,  Danton,  mfmoire  sur  sa  vie  privfe  (Paris,  1865),  Le  Prods 
des  Dantonisles  (Paris,  1879).  Danton  fmipi  (Paris.  1887),  Danton, 
homma  d'Hat  (Paris.  1889);  F.  V.  Aulard,  Hilt.  pol.  de  It  Kit.  ft. 
(Paris,  1901),  and  DaiOon  ^Paris,  1887);  A.  Dubost,  Danbm  el  la 
politique  contempotaine  (Pans,  iSSo) ;  A.  H.  Beesly,  Life  of  Danton 
(1899,  new  ed.  1906);  H.  Belloc,  Danlon  (1899).  There  is  a  short 
"  Life  (rf  Danton  "  in  Morse  Strahens"  Prmcipal  Speeches,  cited 
above.  See  ako  C.  F.  Warwick,  Daitian  and  Ike  Fremdt  Reeohdivn 
(1909).  a-  Mo.) 

DANUBE  (Ger.  Donau,  Hungarian  Duna,  Rumanian  Dunarea. 
Lat.  DantMui  or  Damnitis,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  Its  course 
Ister),  the  most  important  river  of  Europe  as  regards  the  volume 
of  its  outflow,  but  inferior  to  the  Volga  in  length  and  in  the  area 
of  its  drainage.  It  originates  at  Donaueschingen  in  the  Black 
Forest,  where  two  mountain  streams,  the  Brigach  and  the  Brege. 
together  vnth  a  third  stream  from  the  Palace  Gardens,  unite 
at  an  devation  of  2187  ft.  above  the  sea  to  form  the  Danube 
so  called.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  an  easteriy  direction  until 
it  f^ls  into  the  Black  Sea  some  1 750  m.  from  its  source,  being  the 
only  European  river  of  importance  with  a  course  from  west  to  east. 
Its  basin,  which  comprises  a  territory  of  nearly  300,000  sq.  m.. 
la  bounded  by  the  Black  Forest,  some  of  the  minor  Alpine  ranges, 
the  Bohemian  Forest  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the  north, 
and  by  the  Alps  and  the  Balkan  range  on  the  south.  From  the 
point  where  the  Danube  first  becomes  navigable,  i.e:  at  its 
junction  with  the  lUer  at  Ulm  (1505  ft.  above  sea-ievel),itisfed 
by  at  least  300  tributaries,  the  prindpal  of  which  on  the  right 
bank  are  the  Inn,  the  Drave  and  the  Save;  while  on  the  left 
bank  are  Che  Theiss  or  Tisea,  the  Olt,  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth. 
These  seven  rivers  have  a  total  length  of  sgao  m.  and  drain  one 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 

The  course  of  this  mighty  river  is  rich  in  historical  and  political 
associations.      For  a  long  period  it  formed  the  frontier  of  the 
Roman  empire;  near  Eining  (abt*ve  Regensburg)  was    mturkal 
the  ancient  Abusina,  which  for  nearly  five  centuries    mad 
was  the  chief  Roman   outpost  against  the  northern    P»^tl^ 
barbarians.     Tracesof  Trajan's  wall  stillexist  between    5^^^ 
that  point  and  Wiesbaden,  while  another  line  of  forti- 
fications bearing  the  same  emperor's  name  are  found  in  the 
Dobrudja   between  Cemavoda    (on   the  lower   Danube)   and 
Constantza.     At  intervening  points  are  still  fouiid  many  notable 
Roman  remains,  such  as  Trajan's  road,  a  marvellous  work  o 
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right  bank  of  the  river  io  the  rocky  Kazan  defile  (separating  the 
Balkans  on  the  south  from  the  Carpathians  on  the  north),  w|iere 
a  contempocary  commemorative  tablet  is  still  conspicuously 
visible.  At  Turnu  Severin  below  the  end  of  this  famous  gorge 
are  the  remains  of  a  solid  masonry  bridge  constructed  by  the 
same  emperor  at  the  period  of  his  Dadan  conquests,  But  since 
Roman  days  the  central  Danube  has  never  formed  the  boundary 
of  a  state;  on  the  contrary  it  became  the  route  foilofred  from 
east  to  west  by  successive  hordes  of  barbarians — tlte  Huqs, 
Avars,  Slavs,  Magyars  and  Turks;  while  the  Franks  under 
Charlemagne,  the  Bavarians  and  the  Crusaders  all  marched  in 
the  opposite  direction  towards  the  east.  In  more  modern  days 
its  banks  were  the  scenes  of  many  bloody  battles  during  the 
Nc^leonic  Wars.  Still  more  recently  it  has  become  the  great 
highway  of  commerce  for  central  Europe.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  J.  G.  Kohl  (Austria  and  the  Danube,  London,  1844)  and 
others  that,  in  coosequence  of  the  Danube  having  been  in 
constant  use  as  the  line  of  passage  of  migratory  hostile  tribes, 
it  nowhere  forms  the  boundary  between  two  states  from  Orsova 
upwards,  and  thus  it  traverses  as  a  central  artery  Wiirttemberg, 
Bavaria,  Austria  and  Hungary,  while  on  the  other  hand  various 
tributaries  both  north  and  souths  which  formed  serious  obstades 
to  the  march  of  armies,  have  become  lines  of  separation  between 
different  states.  Thus  Hungary  is  separatedfrom  Austria  by  the 
rivets.  Mar«h  and  Leitha.;  the  river  Enns,  for  a  considerable 
period  the  extreme  «et«m  boundary  of  the  Magyar  kingdom, 
still  separates  Upper  and  Lower  Austria;  the  Inn  and  the 
Salzach  divide  Austria  from  Bavaria,  apd  farther  west  the  Dler 
separates  Bavaria  from  Wtlittemberg, 

The  Danube  after  leaving  Donaueschingen  flows  soutb-east 
in  the  direction  of  Lake  Constance,  and  below  Immehdlngen  a 
considerable  quantity  of  its  waters  escapes  through 
subterranean  fissures  to  the  river  Ach  in  the  Rhine 
basin.  At  Gutmadingeit  it  turns  to  the  north-«ast,  which 
general  direction,  although  wfth  many  windings,  it  maintains  as 
far  asXinz.  At  Tuttlingtnit  contracts  and  the  hills  crowd  close 
to  the  iMoks,  while  ruins  of  castles  ciown  almost  every  possible 
summit.  The  sCenery  is  wild  and  beautiful  until  the  river  passes 
Sigmaringen.  At  Ulm,  where  the  river  leaves  Wiirttemberg 
and  enters  Bavaria,  it  is  joined  by  a  large  tributary,  the  Illcr, 
and  from  this  piunt  becomes  navigable  downstream  for  specially 
cottstiucted  boats  carrying  100  tons  of  merchandise.  It  is  here 
some  78  yds.  in  breadth,  with  an  average  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in. 
Continuing  its  north-easterly  .course  it  passes. through  Bavaria, 
gradually  widening  its  channel  first  at  Steppberg,  then  at  Ingol-' 
stadt,  but  £aaUy  narrowing  again  until  it  reaches  Regensburg 
(height  949  ft.).  At  this  point  it  changesits  direction  to  the  south- 
east, and  passing  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Bavarian 
Forest  eaters  Austria  at  Passau  (height  800  ft.).  In  its  passage 
through  Bavaria  it  receives  several  io^^rtant  affluents  on  both 
banks,  notaUy  on  the  right  the  Alpine  rivers  I^ech,  Isar  and  Inn, 
the  last  of  wtdch  at  the  junction  near  Faasau  exceeds  in  volume 
the  waters  of  the  Danube.    ■ 

From  Passau  the  Danube  flows  through  Austria  [or  a  distance 
of  333  m.  Qoeed  in  by  mountains  it  flows  past  Linz  tn  an  un- 
broken  stream — below,  it  expands  and  divides  Into  many  arms 
until  it  reaches  the  famous  whirlpool  near  Gretn  where  its  waters 
unite  and  flow  on  in  one  channel  for  40  m.,  through  mountains 
and  narrow  passes.  Beyond  Krems  it  again  divides,  forming 
arms  and  islands  beyond  Vienna.  The  Danube  between  Linz  and 
Vienna  is  renowned  not  only  for  its  picturesque  beauty  but  for  the 
numerous  medieval  and  modem  building  of  historical  andarcbac' 
olagical  intexest  which  crown  its  banks.  The  splendid  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Melk  and  the  ruins  of  DUrtenstein,  the  prison 
of  Richard' Coeur  de  Lion,  are  among  the  most  interesting. 

Aitei  passing  Vienna  and  the  Marchfeld,  the  Danube  (here 
316  yds.  wide  and  439  ft.  above  sea-level)  passes  through  a  defile 
formed  by  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Alps  and  the  Carpathians  and 
enters  Hungary  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Theben  a  little  above 
Fressburg,  the  old  Magyar  capital,  after  leaving  which  the  river 
passes  through  tbe  Hungarian  plains,  receiving  several  affluents 
on  both  aids.   It  divides  into  three  channels,  forming  several 


islands.  After  passing  the  fortress  of  Kom&rom  it  loses  its  easterly 
course  at  V&cz  (Waitzen),  and  flows  nearly  due  south  for  330  m. 
down  to  its  junction  with  the  Drave  (81  ft.  above  sea-level), 
passing  in  its  course  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and 
farther  on  Moh&cs.  Below  Moh&cs  the  Franz  Josef  canal  con- 
nects the  Danube  with  tbe  Theiss.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Save  the  Danube  follows  a  south-easterly  direction  for  aoo  m. 
until  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave  at  BelgradCi 
above  which  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  tbe  Th^  or  Tisz.,  the 
largest  of  its  Hungarian  affluents.  From  Belgrade  the  Danube 
separates  Hungary  from  Servia.  It  flows  eastward  until  it  has 
passed  through  the  stupendous  Kazan  defile,  in  which  its  waters 
(at  Semlin  1700  yds.  wide  and  40  ft.  deep)  are  hemmed  in  by 
precipitous  rocks  to  a  width  of  only  163  yds.,  with  a  depth  of 
150  ft.  and  a  tremendous  current.  Emerging,  above  Orsova,  at 
a  height  of  43  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  opens  to  nearly  a  mile  in 
width  and,  turning  south-eastwards,  is  again  narrowed  by  its 
last  defile,  the  Iron  Gates,  where  it  passes  over  the  Prigrada 
rock.  The  course  of  the  river  through  Hungary,  from  Pressburg 
to  Orsova,  is  some  600  m. 

The  river  now  flows  south,  separating  Servi^  from  Rumania 
down  to  its  junction  with  the  Timok,  after  which  as  far  as 
Silistria,  a  distance  of  384  m.,  it  separates  Rumania  from 
Bulgaria.  The  north  bank  is  mostly  flat  and  marshy,  whereas 
the  Bulgarian  hank  is  almost  continuously;  crowned  (ly  low 
heights  on  which  are  built  the  considerable  tovns  of  Vidin 
(Widdin),  Lom  Palanka,  Rustchult  and  Silistria,  all  memorable 
names  in  Turko-Russian  wars.  From  Silistria  the  river  flows 
through  Rumajuan  tcn^tory  and  after  passing  Cernavoda,  where 
it  is  crossed  by  a  vodem  railway  bridge,  it  reaches  Qeft  bank) 
the  important  conunerdal  ports  of  Braila  and  Galatz,  A  few 
miles  east  of  Galatz  the  Pruth  enters  on  the  left  bank,  which  is 
tbenceforwwd  Russian  territory,  Tbe  Danube  flows  in  a  single 
cbann<el  from  Galatz  for  30  m.  to  the  Ismail  Chatal  (or  fork), 
where  it  breaks  up  into  the  several  branches  of  the  delta.  The 
Kilia  branch  from  this  poin^  flows  to  the  north-east  past  the 
towns  of  Ismail  and  KUia,  and  l;  m.  below  the  latter  breaks  ,up 
into  another  delta  discharging  by  seven  channels  into  the.  Black 
Sea.  The  Tulcea  branch  flows  south-east  from  the  Ismail 
Chatal,  and  7  m.  below  the  town  of  Tulcea  siiparates  into,  two 
branches.  The  St  George's  branch,  holding  a  general,  though 
winding,  course  to  the  south-east,  discharges  by  two  chaimels 
into  the  sea;  and  the  Sulina  branch,  taking. an  easterly  dlre<;tion, 
emerges  into  the  Black  Sea  30  m.  south  of  the  Ocbakov  mouth  of 
the  Kilia,  and  30  m.  north  of  the  Kedrilles  mouth  of  the  St  George. 

In  1857  the  prcq>ortion  of  discharge  by  the  three  branches  of  tbe 
Danube  was  Sulina  7%,  St  George's  30%  and  Kilia  63%;  but 
in  1905  the  relative  proportions  had  altered  to  Sulina  9%,  St 
George's  34%  and  Kilia  67%.  Tbe  average  outflow  by  tbe 
three  mouths  combined  is  336,431  cub.  ft.  per  second.  The 
delta  enclosed  between  the  Kilia  and  St  George's  branches,  about 
1000  sq.  m.  in  area,  mainly  consists  of  one  large  marsh  covered 
with  reeds,  and  intersected  by  channels,  relieved  in  places  by 
isolated  elevations  covered  with  oak,  beech  and  willows,  many 
of  them  marking  the  ancient  coast-hne.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Kilia  delta  the  coast-line  is  constantly  advancing  and  the 
sea  becoming  shallower,  owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  solid 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  river.  In  time  of  ordinary  flood 
the  Kilia  branch  with  its  numerous  mouths  pours  into  the  sea 
some  3000  cub.  ft.  of  sand  and  mud  per  minute.  Its  eSects  are 
felt  as  far  south  as  Sulina,  and  tend  to  necessitate  the  farther 
extension  into  the  sea  of  the  guiding  piers  of  that  porL 

In  the  course  of  the  igtb  century,  more  especially  during  its 
latter  half,  much  was  done  to  render  the  Danube  more  available 
as  a  means  of  communication.  In  1816  Austria  and 
Bavaria  made  arrangements  for  the  common  utilization  t^^*" 
of  the  Ulster  portion  of  the  river,  and  since  then  both 
govenmients  have  been  hberal  in  expenditure  on  its  improve- 
ment. In  1844  the  Ludwigs  Canal  was  constructed  by  Kjng  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  It  is  1 10  m.  in  length  and  7  ft.  in  depth,  and  connects 
the  Danube  at  Kelheim  (half  way  between  Ulm  and  Passau)  with 
the  Rhine  at  Mainz  by  means  of  ttie  rivers  Altmiihl,  Reunite  and 
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Main.  Vonous  other  projects  exist,  one  for  the  CDoneidon  of  the 
Danube  (near  Vienna)  with  the  river  Oder  at  Oderberg,  aaothc 
for  a  caaal  from  the  Danube  to  the  Moldau  at  Budweis,  1 25  m.  in 
length,  which  owing  to  the  regularization  of  the  Moldau  is  the 
last  uncompleted  link  of  a  navigable  channel  1875  m.  in  length 
between  Sulina  and  Hamburg  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Elbe  respectively.  There  also  exist  other  schemes  for  joining 
the  Danube  with  the  rivers  Neckar  and  Theiss,  ajid  aJso  for 
connecting  the  Oder  Canal  with  the  Vistula  and  the  Dniester. 
Between  Ulm  and  Vienna,  a  distance  of  629  m.,  works  of 
rectification  have  been  numerous  and  have  greatly  improved 
the  navigability,  of  the  river.  The  draining  of  the  Donau-moos 
between'  Neuburg  and  Ingolstadt,  commenced  in  1791, 
successfully  comfJeted  about  1835;  and  in  1853  the  removal  of 
the  rocks  which  obstructed  the  river  below  Grein  was  finally 
achieved;  while  at  Vienna  itself  the  whole  mass  of  the  Danube 
was  conducted  nearer  the  town  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2  m. 
through  an  artificial  channel  10  m.  in  length  and  330  yds.  in 
width,  with  a  depth  of  about  1 2  ft.,  and  at  a  cost  with  subsidiary 
works  of  over  three  piillions  sterling.  The  wo[k,  bc^un  in  1866, 
involved  the  removal  of  13,000,000  cub.  metres  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  proved  a  great  success,  not  only  amply  realizing  its 
principal  objectj  the  protection  of  Vienna  from  disastrous  inun- 
dations, but  also  improving  the  navigability  of  the  river  in  that 
portion  of  its  course.  The  Hui^arian  government  also,  through- 
out the  latter-half  of  the  igtfa  centuiyi  expended  vast  sums  at 
Budapest  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  protection 
of  the  town  from  inundation,  -and  in  the  regularization  of  the 
Danube  down  to. Orsova. 

In  prehistoric  times  a  great  part  ofth^  plains  of  Hungary 
formed  a  large  inland  sea,  which  ultimately  burst  its  bounds, 
whereupon  the  Danube  forced  ita  way  through  the  Carpathians 
at  the  Eazan.  defile..  Much  of  what  then  formed  the  bottom  of 
this  sea  .consisted  until  modem  time?  of  marshes  and  waste  lands 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  :its  numerous  rivers.  The  problem  of 
dmning  and  utilising  these  lands  was  not  the  only  difficulty  to 
be  surmounted  by  the  Hungarian  engineers;  the  requirements 
of  navigation  and  the  necessity,  jn  winter  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  large  ice-fields,  such  as  caused  the  disastrous  floods 
at  Budapest  in  1838,  had  also  to  be  consiijered.  In  carrying  out 
these  works  the  Hungarian  government  between  1867  and  1895 
spent  seven  millions  sterlinft  and  a  further  expenditure  of  three 
and  a  half  millions  was  provided  for  up  to  1907.  At  Budapest, 
where  the  formation  of  ice-fields  at  the  upper  entrance  of  the  two 
side  arms  of  the  Danube—the  Fromontor  on  the  north,  30  m.  in 
length,  and  the  Soroksar,  35  m.  long,^-cau^  the  inundati(») 
alluded  to,  the  latter  branch  has  been  artificially  blocked  and 
the  whole  of  the  Danube  now  flows  through  Budapest  in  a  single 
channel.  For  the  first  section  of  60  m.  after  entering  Hungary, 
the  bed  of  the  river,  here  surcharged  with  gravel,  was  constantly 
chan^ng  its  course.  It  has  been  regularized  throughout,  the 
width  of  the  stream  varying  from  310  to  400  yds-  In  the  second 
section  from  G5ny0  to  Paks,  164.  m.  in.  length,  the  river  had  a 
tendency  to  form  islands  and  sandbanks — its  width  now  varies 
uniformly  from  455  to  487  yds.  The  third  section  of  113  m.,  from 
Paks  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drave,  differed  from  the  others  and  made 
innumerable  twists  and  curves.  No  fewer  than  seventeen  cuttings 
havebeenmade,  reducing  the  original  course  of  the  river  by  75  m. 
The  fourth  section,  217  m.  in  length,  from  the  Drave  to  Old 
Moldova,  resembles  in  its  characteristics  the  second  section  and 
has  been  similarly  treated.  Cuttings  have  also  been  made  where 
necessary,  and  the  widths  of  the  channel  are  487  yds.  to  the  mouth 
of  the  TTieiss,  650  between  that  point  and  the  Save,  and  lower 
down  760  yds.  In  the  fifth  and  last  section  from  Old  Moldova 
to  Orsova  and  the  Iron  Gates  the  river  b  enclosed  by  mountains 
and  rocky  banks,  and  the  obstacles  to  navigation  are  rocks  and 
whirlpools. 

Article  VI.  of  the  treaty  of  London  (1871)  authorized  the 
powers  which  possess  the  shores  of  this  part  of  the  Danube  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  view  of  removing  these 
impediments,  and  to  have  the  right  of  levying  a  provisional  tax 
on  vessels  of  every  fiag  which  may  henceforth  benefit  thereby 


until  the  extinction  of  the  debt  contracted  for  the  execution  of  the 
works.  As  the  riverain  powers  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject,  the  great  powers  at  the  congress  of  Berlin  (1878) 
entrusted  to  Austria- Hungary  the  execution  of  the  works  in 
question.  Austria-Hungary  subsequently  conferred  its  rights  on 
Hungary,  by  which  country  the  works  were  carried  out  at  a  cost 
of  ahout  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

The  principal  obstructions  between  Old  Moldova  and  Tumu 
Sevcrin  were  the  Stcnka  Rapids,  the  Kozla  Dojke  Rapids,  the 
Greben  section  and  the  Iron  Gates,  At  the  fint  named  there 
was  a  bank  of  rocks,  some  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  extending 
almost  across  the  pver  (98s  yds.  wide).  The  fall  of  the  river  bed 
is  small,  but  the  length  of  the  rapid  b  iroo  yds.  The  Kozla 
Dojke,  9  m.  below  the  Stenka  Rapids^  extend  also  for  1 100  yds., 
with  a  fall  of  i  in  1000,  where  two  banks  of  rocks  cause  a  sudden 
alternatioQ  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  river  is  here 
only  170  to  330  yds.  in  width.  Six  miles  farther  on  is  the  Greben 
section,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  works  of  improvement.  A 
spur  of  the  Greben  mountains  runs  out  below  two  shoals  where 
the  river  suddenly  narrows  to  300  yds.  at  low  water,  but  presently 
widens  to  li  m.  Seven  miles  lower  down  are  the  Jucz  Rapids, 
where  the  river-bed  has  a  fall  of  1  in  433.  At  the  Iron  Gates, 
34  m.  below  the  Greben,  the  Prigrada  rocky  bank  nearly  blocked 
the  river  at  the  point  where  it  widens  out  after, leaving  the  Kazan 
defile.  The  general  object  of  the  works  was  to  obtain  a  navigable 
deptbof  water  at  all  seasons  of  2  metres  (6-56  ft.)  on  that  portion 
of  the  river, above  Orsova,  and  a  depth  of  3  metres  (9'84  ft.), 
below  that  town.  T.o  effect  this  at  Stenka,  Soda  Dojke,  Islaz 
^nd  Tacbtalia,  channeb  6(>  yds.  wide  had  to  be  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  to  a  depth  of  ^  ft.  6  in.  below  low  water.  The  point  of  the 
Greben  spur  had  to  be  entirely  removed  for  a  distance  of  167  yds, 
back  from  its  original  face. ,  Below  the  Greben  point  a  training 
wall  7. to  9  ft.liigh,  lo  ft.  at  top  and  nearly  4  m-  in  length,  has 
been  built  aloiig  the  Servian  shore  in  order  to  confine  the  river 
ia  a  narrow  channel.  At  Jucz  another  similar  channel  had  tg  te 
cut  and  a  training  waE  built.  '  ^t  the  Iron  Gates  a  channel  80  yds. 
wide,  neaxly  2000  yds.  in  length  and  10  ft.  deep  (in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  traces  of  an  old  Roman  canal)  had  to  be  cut  on  the 
Servian  side  of  the  river  through  sohd  rock.  Training  walls  have 
betai  built  on  either  side  of  the  channel  to  confine  the  water  so  as 
to  raise  its  level;  that  on  the  right  bank  having  a  width  of  19  ft. 
6  in.  at  top,  and  serving  as  a  tow-path;  that  on  the  left  being 
13  ft.  in  width.  These  training  walls  are  built  of  stone  with  fiat 
revetments  to  protect  them  against  ice.  These  formidable  and 
expensive  works  have  not  altogether  realized  the  expectations 
that  bad  been  formed  of  them.  One  most  important  result, 
however,  has  been  attained,  t.ii.  vessels  can  now  navigate  the 
Iron  Gates  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  river  is  not  closed 
by  ice,  whereas  formerly  at  extreme  low  water,  lasting  generally 
for  about  three  months  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  through 
navigation  was  always  at  a  standstill,  and  goods  had  to  be  landed 
and  transported  considerable  iljatani-nfl  by  land.  The  caaaX  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  rst  of  October  1898.  It  was  designed  of 
sufficient  width,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  simultaneous  passage 
of  boats  in  opposite  directions;  but  on  account  of  the  great 
velocity  of  the  curruit  this  has  been  found  to  be  impracUcable. 
From  the  Iron  Gates  down  to  Braila,  which  is  the  highest  point 
to  which  large  sea-going  ships  ascend  the  river,  there  have  been 
no  important  works  of  improvement.  From  Braila  to  jm,-,,, 
Sulina,  a  dbtance  of  about  roo  m.,  the  river  falls  under  emmmiia- 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Enitqtean  commission  of  the  tlomot 
Danube,  an  institution  of  such  importance  aa  to  merit  ^^^ 
lengthened  notice.  It  was  called  into  exbtence  under 
Art.  XVI.  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  and  in  November  of  that 
year  a  commission  was  constituted  in  which  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey  were  each 
represented  by  one  delegate  "  to  designate  and  cause  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  works  necessary  below  Isaktcha'  to  clear  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea,  froiA 

Isakcea  waa  66  nautical  m.  from  the  aea  measured  bv  the 

na  arm  of  the  Danube,  37  m.  below  Braila  and  36  m.  below 
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the  sands  and  other  impediments  which  obstructed  them,  in  order 
to  put  that  part  of  the  river  and  the  said  parts  of  the  sea  in  the 
best  possible  state  for  navigation." 

In  Art.  XVIII.  of  the  same  treaty  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
European  commission  would  have  finished  the  works  described 
within  the  period  of  two  years,  when  it  was  to  be  dissolved  and  its 
powers  taken  over  by  a  Riverain  commission  to  be  estabhshed 
under  the  same  treaty;  but  this  commission  has  never  come 
into  existence.  Extended  by  short  periods  up  to  1871,  the 
powers  of  the  European  commission  were  then  prolonged  under 
the  treaty  of  London  for  twelve  years.  At  the  congress  of  Berlin 
in  1878  its  jurisdiction  was  extended  from  Isakcea  to  Galatz 
(16  m.),  and  it  was  decided  that  the  commission,  in  which 
Rumania  was  henceforward  to  be  represented  by  a  delegate, 
should  exercise  its  powers  in  complete  independence  of  the 
territorial  authority.  By  the  treaty  of  London  of  1883  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  extended  from  Galatz  to 
Braila  anditspowers  were  prolonged  for  twenty-one  years  (i.e.  till 
the  24th  of  April  1904),  after  which  its  existence  was  to  continue 
by  tacit  prolongation  for  successive  terms  of  three  years  unless 
one  of  the  high  contracting  powers  should  propose  any  modifica- 
tion in  its  constitution  or  attributes.  It  was  also  decided  that 
the  European  commission  should  no  longer  exercise  any  effective 
control  over  that  portion  of  the  KilJa  branch  of  which  the  two 
banks  belonged  to  one  of  the  riverain  powers  (Russia  and 
Rumania] ,  while  as  regards  that  portion  of  it  which  separated  the 
two  countries,  control  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Russian  and 
Rumanian  delegates  on  the  European  commission.  Russia  was 
also  authorized  to  levy  tolls  intended  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
any  works  of  improvement  that  might  be  undertaken  by  her. 
Art.  VII.  of  the  same  treaty  declared  that  the  regulations  for 
navigation,  river  police,  and  superintendence  drawn  up  on  the 
ind  of  June  i88s  by  the  European  commission,  assisted  by  the 
delegates  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  should  be  made  applicable  to 
that  part  of  the  Danube  situated  between  the  Iron  Gates  and 
Braila.  In  consequence  of  Rumania's  opposition,  the  proposed 
Cmtmission  Mixte  was  never  formed,  and  these  regulations  have 
never  been  put  in  force.  As  regards  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  the  European  commission  to  Braila,  11  m.  above  Galatz,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  maritime  navigation,  a  tacit  understanding  has 
been  arrived  at,  under  which  questions  concerning  navigation 
proper  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  while  the 
police  of  the  ports  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Rumanian 
authorities. 

Sir  Charles  Hartley,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  commission 
from  1856  to  1907,'  in  a  paper  Contributed  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  r873  (vol.  xxxvi.),  gave  the  following  graphic 
description  of  the  state  of  the  Sulina  mouth  when  the  commission 
entered  on  its  labours  in  1856; — 

The  entrance  to  the  Sulina  branch  was  amid  open  seaboard 


..  :s  of  which,  sticking  out  of 
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strewn  with  wrecks,  the  hulls  and 
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deepest  channEl  was  to  be  found.     The  depth  of  the  channel  varied 
from  7  to  1 1  ft.,  and  was  rarely  more  than  9  ft. 

"  The  site  now  occupied  by  wide  quays  extending  several  miles 
in  length  was  then  entirely  covered  with  water  when  the  sea  rose  a 
few  inches  above  ordinary  level,  and  that  even  in  a  perfect  calm; 
the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  mouth  were  only  indicated  by 
clusters  of  wretched  hovels  built  on  piles  and  by  narrow  patches  of 
land  skirted  by  tall  weeds,  the  only  vegetable  product  of  the  vast 
•nranrpB  beyond. 

"  For  some  years  before  the  improvements,  an  average  of  3000 
vessels  of  an  agonegste  capacity  of  400,000  tons  visited  the  Danube, 
and  of  this  number  more  than  three-fourths  lc>aded  cither  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  cargoes  from  lighters  in  the  Sulina  roadstead,  where, 
lying  off  a  lee  shore,  they  were  frequently  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger.  Shipwrecks  were  of  commi»i  occurrence,  and  occasionally 
the  number  of  disasters  wais  appalling.  One  dark  winter  n^ht  in 
I)<55,  during  a  terrific  gale,  24.  sailing  ships  and  60  lighters  went 
ashore  off  the  mouth  and  upwards  of  300  persons  perished." 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  river  was  not  much  better  than  at  the 
Sulina  mouth.    Of  the  three  arms  of  the  Danube,  the  Kilia,  the 

■  Sir  Charles  Hartley  became  consulting  engineer  in  1872,  when  he 
was  succeeded  as  resident  engineer  by  Mr  Chariea  Kiihl,  C.E.,  C.M.G, 
To  those  two  gentlemen  is  mainly  due  the  conspicuous  success  of  the 
engineering  works. 


Sulina  and  the  St  George,  the  central  or  Sulina  branch,  owing  to  its 
greater  depth  of  water  over  the  bar,  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  the  principal  waterway  for  sea-going  vessels;  its  average 
depth  throughout  its  course,  which  could  not  always  be  counted 
on,  was  8  ft.,  but  it  contained  numerous  shoals  where  vessels  had 
to  lighten,  so  that  cargo  had  often  to  be  shifted  several  times  in 
the  voyage  down  the  river.  It  also  contained  numerous  bends 
and  sharp  curves,  sources  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  navigation. 
The  commission  fixed  its  seat  at  Galatz.  Provisional  works 
of  improvement  were  begun  almost  immediately  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sulina  branch  of  the  Danube,  but  two  years  were  spent  in 
discussing  the  relative  claims  to  adoption  of  the  Kilia,  the  Sulina 
and  the  St  George's  mouths.  Unable  to  agree,  the  delegates 
referred  the  question  to  their  respective  governments,  and  a 
technical  commission  appointed  by  France,  England,  Prussia  and 
Sardinia  met  at  Paris  and  decided  unanimously  in  favour  of  St 
George's;  but  recommended,  instead  of  the  embankment  of  the 
natural  channel,  the  formation  of  an  artificial  canal  17  ft.  in 
depth  closed  by  sluices  at  its  junction  with  the  river,  and  reaching 
the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the  natural  embouchure.  The 
choice  of  St  George's  made  by  this  commission  was  adopted  at 
Galatz  in  December  1858,  and  ^x  of  the  seven  representatives 
voted  for  its  canalization;  but  owing  to  various  political  and 
financial  considerations,  it  was  ultimately  decided  to  do  nothing 
more  in  the  meantime  than  render  permanent  and  efiectrve 
the  provisional  works  already  in  progress  at  the  Sidina  mouth. 
These  consisted  of  two  pers  forming  a  seaward  prolongation  of 
the  tluvial  channel,  begun  in  1858  and  completed  in  1861.  The 
northern  pier  had  a  length  of  463 r  ft.,  the  southern  of  3000, 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  they  were  built  varied  from 
6  to  so  ft.  At  the  commencement  of  the  works  the  depth  of  the 
channel  was  only  g  ft.  but  by  their  completion  it  had  increased 
to  rg  ft.  The  works  designed  and  Constructed  by  Sir  Charles 
Hartley  had  in  fact  proved  so  successful  that  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  the  St  George's  project.  In  1865  a  new  lighthouse 
was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  north  pier.  The  value  of  these 
early  works  of  the  commission  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  1928 
vessels  navigating  the  lower  Danube  in  1855,  36  were  wrecked, 
while  of  2676  in  1865  only  7  were  wrecked.  In  1871  it  was 
found  expedient  to  lengthen  the  piers  seaward,  and  in  1876  the 
south  jetty  was  prolonged,  so  as  to  bring  its  end  exactly  opposite 
the  lighthouse  on  the  north  pier.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
the  depth  to  loi  ft.,  and  for  fifteen  years,  from  1679  to  1895,  this 
depth  remained  constant  without  the  aid  of  dredging.  In  r894, 
owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  size  of  vessels  frequenting  the 
Danube,  it  was  found  necessary  to  deepen  the  entrance  still 
further,  and  to  construct  two  parallel  piers  between  the  main 
jetties,  reducing  the  breadth  of  the  river  to  500  ft.,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  scour.  There  is  now  a  continuous  channel  24  ft. 
in  depth,  5200  ft.  in  length,  and  300  ft.  in  width  between  the  piers, 
and  600  ft.  outside  the  extremities  of  the  piers,  until  deep  water 
is  reached  in  the  open  sea.  This  depth  is  only  maintained  by 
constant  dredging.  The  engineers  of  the  commission  have  been 
equally  successful  in  dealing  with  the  Sulina  branch  of  the  river. 
Its  original  length  of  45  m.  from  St  George's  Chatal  to  the  sea  was 
impeded  at  the  commencement  of  the  improvement  works  by 
eleven  bends,  each  with  a  radius  of  less  than  1000  ft.,  besides 
numerous  others  of  somewhat  larger  radius,  and  its  bed  was 
encumbered  by  ten  shifting  shoals,  varying  from  8  to  13  ft.  in 
depth  at  low  water.  By  means  of  a  series  of  training  walls, 
by  groynes  throw-n  out  from  the  banks,  by  revetments  of  the 
banks,  and  by  dredging,  all  done  with  the  view  of  narrowing  the- 
river,  a  minimum  depth  of  11  ft.  was  attained  in  1865,  and  r3  ft. 
in  1871.  In  1880  the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  increased  size 
of  steamers  frequenting  the  river  necessitated  the  construction 
of  a  new  entrance  from  the  St  George's  branch.  This  work, 
designed  in  1857,  but  unexecuted  during  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
owing  to  insufficiency  of  funds,  was  completed  in  1882;  and  in 
1886,  after  other  comparatively  short  cuttings  had  been  made  to 
get  rid  of  difficult  bends  and  further  to  deepen  the  channel 
without  having  to  resort  to  dredgers,  the  desired  minimum  depth 
of  IS  ft.  was  attained.    Since  that  date  a  series  of  jifw  cutting 
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has  been  made.  These  have  shortened  the  length  of  the  Sulina 
canal  by  11  nautical  m.,  eliminated  all  the  difficult  bends  and 
shoab,  and  provided  an  almost  straight  waterway  34  m.  in  length 
from  Sulina  to  St  George's  Chatal,  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
10  ft.  when  the  river  is  at  its  lowest. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  commission, ».«.  from  1857  to  i860,  the 
money  spent  on  the  works  of  improvement,  amounting  to  about 
£150,000,  was  advanced  as  a  loan  by  the  then  territorial  power, 
Turkey;  but  in  i860  the  commission  began  to  levy  taxes  on 
vessels  frequenting  the  river,  and  since  then  has  repaid  its  debt 
to  the  Turkish  government,  as  well  as  various  loans  for  short 
periods,  and  a  larger  one  of  £1 20,000  guaranteed  by  the  powers, 
and  raised  in  1868,  mainly  through  the  energy  of  the  British 
commissioner,  Sir  John  Stokes.  This  last  loan  was  paid  off  in 
1S83  and  the  conunission  became  free  from  debt  in  18S7.  It  has 
now  an  average  annual  income  of  about  £80,000  derived  from 
taxes  paid  by  ships  when  '  leaving  the  river.  The  normal  annual 
expenditure  amounts  to  about  £56,000,  while  £24,000  is  gener- 
ally allotted  to  extraordinary  works,  such  as  new  cuttings,  &c. 
Between  1857  and  1905  a  sum  of  about  one  and  three  quarter 
millions  sterling  was  spent  on  engineering  works,  including  the 
construction  of  quays,  lighthouses,  workshops  and  buildings, 
&c.  Sulina  from  being  a  collection  of  mud  hovels  has  develofied 
into  a  town  with  5000  inhabitants;  a  well-found  hospital  has  been 
established  where  all  merchant  sailors  receive  gratuitous  treat- 
ment; lighthouses,  quays,  floating  elevators  and  an  efficient 
pilot  service  ail  combine  to  make  it  a  first-class  port. 

The  result  of  all  the  combined  works  for  the  rectification  of  the 
Danube  is  that  from  Sulina  up  to  Braila  the  river  is  navigable  for 
sea-going  vessels  up  to  4000  tons  register,  from  Braila  to  Turnu 
Severin  it  is  open  for  sea-going  vessels  up  to  600  tons,  and  for  flat 
barges  of  from  1 500  to  3000  tors  capacity.  From  Turnu  Severin 
to  Orsova  navigation  is  confined  to  river  steamers,  tugs  and 
barges  drawing  6  ft.  of  water.  Thence  to  Vienna  the  draught  is 
limited  to  5  ft.,  and  from  Vienna  to  Regensburg  to  a  somewhat 
lower  figure.  Barges  of  600  tons  register  can  be  towed  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  Regensburg.  Here  petroleum  tanks  have  been 
constructed  for  the  storage  of  Rumanian  petroleum,  the  first 
consignment  of  which  in  1898,  conveyed  in  tank  boats,  took  six 
weekaon  the  voyage  up  from  Giurgevo.  The  principal  havigation 
company  on  the  upper  Danube  is  the  Soci£t£  Imp^riale  et  Royale 
Autrichienne  of  Vienna,  which  started  operations  in  1830.  This 
company  also  owns  the  Fiinfkirchen  mines,  producing  annu- 
^y  Soo,ooo  tons  of  coal.  The  society  transports  goods  and 
passengers  between  Galatz  and  Regensburg.  A  less  important 
society  is  the  Rumanian  State  Navigation  Company,  possessing 
a  large  flotilla  of  tugs  and  barges,  which  run  to  Budapest,  where 
they  have  established  a  combined  service  with  the  South  Danube 
German  Company  for  the  transport  of  goods  from  Pest  to 
Regensburg.  A  Hungarian  Navigation  Company,  subsidized  by 
the  state,  has  also  been  formed,  and  the  Hungarian  railways,  the 
Servian  government  and  private  owners  own  a  large  number  of 
tugs  and  barges. 

But  it  is  the  trade  of  the  lower  Danube  that  has  principally 
benefited.  Freights  from  G^ats  and  Braila  to  North  Sea  ports 
have  fallen  from  sos.  to  about  i  as.  or  even  ros.  per  ton.  Sailing 
ships  of  200  tons  register  have  given  way  to  steamers  up  to 
4000  tons  register  carrying  a  deadwei^t  of  nearly  8000  tons;  and 
good  order  has  succeeded  chaos.  From  1847  to  i860  en  average 
of  103  British  ships  entered  the  Danube  averaging  r93  tons  each; 
from  1861  to  1889,  486  ships  averaging  796  tons;  in  1893,  905 
vessels  of  1,387,763  tons,  or  68%  of  the  total  traffic,  and  latber 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  total  amount  of  British 
tonnage  visiting  the  Danube  in  the  fourteen  years  between  1847 
and  1S60.  The  average  amount  of  cereals  (piincipaUy  wheat) 
annually  exported  from  the  Danube  during  the  period  1901-1905 
was  13,000,000  quarters,  i.e.  about  five  times  the  average  annual 
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exportation  during  the  period  r86!-r867.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  between  1 86 1  and  1 901  the  total  tonnage  of  ships  frequenting 
the  Danube  increased  five-fdd,  while  the  mean  size  of  individual 
ships  increased  ten-fold. 

BlBLIOGKAPHT. — Marstgllus,  Danubius  Fannoniai-Mysicus  (the 
Hague.  1736):  Schulte,  Donayfahrten  (1810-1839);  Planche, 
Descent  tjf  the  Danube  (1828);  Si6clienyi,  Vber  die  DoMausMffahrt 
(1836) ;  A.  Mtlller,  Die  Donau  vom  Ursprunge  bis  su  den  Miindungen 
(1839-1841);  J.  G.  Kohl,  Die  Donau  (Trieste,  1853-1854);  G.  B. 
Rennie,  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Ike  Danube  (1856);  Sir 
C.  A.  H^Ttley.Desen^tionof  the  DMiof  the  Danitbe  Upland  1874); 
Memoire  sitr  le  rigtme  administraiif  ttaMi  aux  embouchures  du 
Danube  (Galatz,  1867);  Desjardins,  Rhine  et  Danube,  a  defence  of 
the  canalization  scheme  fParis,  1870);  Carte  du  Danube  entre  Brafia 
et  la  mer,  published  by  the  European  Commission  (Leipzig,  1874); 
Peters,  Die  Donau  and  ihr  Gebiet,  eine  eeoloeUche  Studie  (1876); 
A.  F.  HekBch,  Guide  iUustri  sur  k  DamAe  (Vienna,  J8S3);  F.  D. 
Millet,  The  Danube  (New  York.  1893);  Schweiger-l,erchenfeld,  Die 
"  als    Volkerweg,   Schiffahrlsslrasse,   und   Reiser oute   (Vie; 


1904).  (H.  Tr.) 

DAKVERS,  a  township  of  Essex  county,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  about  19  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
(1890)  7454;  (1900)  8542,  of  whom  1873  were  foreign-born; 
(1910  census)  9407.  Danvers  includes  an  area  of  14  sq.  m.  of 
level  country  diversified  by  hills.  There  are  several  villages  or 
business  centres,  the  largest  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name 
as  the  township,  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway.  In 
the  township  are  a  state  insane  asylum,  with  accommodation  for 
1000  patients;  St  John's  Preparatory  College  (Roman  Catholic), 
conducted  by  the  Xavicrian  Brothers;  and,  in  Peabody  Park, 
the  Peabody  Institute,  with  a  good  pubhc  library  and  museum, 
the  gift  (1867)  of  George  Peabody.  The  Danvers  historical 
society  has  a  valuable  collection.  Although  chiefly  a  residential 
town,  Danvers  has  various  manufactures,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  bricks,  boxes  and  electric 
lamps.  The  total  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was 
$3,017,908,  of  which  more  than  one  half  was  the  value  of  leather. 
Danvers  owns  its  water-works  and  its  electric  lighting  and  power 
plant.  A  part  of  what  is  now  Danvers  was  included  in  the  grant 
made  by  the  court  of  assistants  to  Governor  John  Endecott  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Skelton  of  the  Salem  church  in  1632.  Danvers 
was  set  off  from  Salem  as  a  district  in  1752  and  was  incorporated 
as  a  township  in  i757,but  the  act  of  incorporation  was  disallowed 
in  1759  by  the  privy  councilon  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  trade,  in  view  of  George  II. 's  disapproval  of  the  incorporation 
of  new  townships  at  that  time, — hence  the  significance  of  the 
words  on  the  seal  of  Danvers,  "  The  King  Unwilling  ";  in  1775 
the  district  was  again  incorporated.  Salem  Village,  a  part  of 
the  present  township,  was  the  centre  of  the  famous  witchcraft 
delusion  in  1692.  In  1885  South  Danvers  was  set  off  as  a  separate 
township,  and  in  1868  was  named  Peabody  in  honour  of  George 
Peabody,  who  was  born  and  is  buried  there.  In  1857  part  of 
Beverly  was  annexed  to  Danvers.  Among  distinguished  natives 
of  Danvers  are  Samuel  Holton  (1738-1816),  a  member  (1778-1780 
and  1782-1787)  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  (1793-1795)  of 
the  Federal  Congress;  Israel  Putnam;  Moses  Porter  (i7SS-'8»s), 
who  served  through  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  War  of 
1812;  and  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge  (b.  1831),  a  prominent  rail- 
way engineer,  who  fought  in  the  Union  army  in  the  Civil  War, 
reaching  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  was  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in 
1867-1869,  and  in  1898  president  of  the  commission  which 
investigated  the  management  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

See  J.  W.  Hanson.  History  of  the  Town  of  Danvers  (Danvers.  1 848) ; 
Ezra  D.  Hinea,  Historic  Doners  (Danvers,  1894)  and  Hiilorieal 
Address  (Boston,  1907],  in  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversaTV  of 
the  first  incorporation;  and  A.  P.  White,  "  History  of  Danvers  '  in 
History  of  Essex  County,  Mass.  (Philadelphia,  1888). 

DANVILLE,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Vermihon  county, 
Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  sUte,  near  the  Big  Vermilion 
river,  120  m.  S.  of  Chicago.    Pop.  (1890)  11,491;  (1900)  i6»3S4, 
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iQf  whom  1435  wene  foreign-bora^  (1910]  37>S7i-  Duivillc 
is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  Eaatern  lUinois  (whose  sbopa  are 
here),  the  Wabaab,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southein,  aod  tbe 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railways,  and  by  three 
interurban  lines.  There  are  three  public  pai^  (Lincoln,  I>ouglas 
and  Ellsworth),  a  Carnegie  library  (1883),  and  a  national  home 
for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  (opened  in  1898).  Situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  extensive  coalfield  (the  Grape  Creek  dbtrict), 
Danville  has  a  large  trade  in  coal;  it  has  also  several  manufactur- 
ing establishments  engaged  principally  in  the  construction  and 
repair  of  railway  cars,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  foundry 
products,  glass,  carriages,  Sour  and  hominy.  The  value  of  the 
factory  products  of  the  city  in  1905  was  $3,304,130,  an  increase 
of  73-7%  since  1900.  Danville  was  first  settled  about  1830  and 
was  fiist  incorporated  in  18J9;  in  1874  it  was  chartered  as  a  city 
under  the  general  state  law  of  1872  for  the  incorpKiration  of 
municipalities.  It  annexed  Vermilion  Heights  in  1905,  South 
Danville  (pop.  in  1900,  898)  in  1906,  and  Geimantown  (pop.  in 
1900,  1782)  and  Roselawn  in  1907. 

DANVILLE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Boyle  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  113  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  (1890) 
3766;  (1900)  4285  (igi3  negroes)  (igio)  5420.  The  city  is 
served  by  the  Southern  and  the  Cincinnati  Southern  railways, 
the  latter  connecting  at  Junction  city  (4  m.  S.)  with  the  Louis- 
ville  &  Nashville  railway,  Danville  )s  an  attractive  city, 
situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  fertile  "  Blue  Grass  region  " 
of  Kentucky.  In  McDowell  Park  there  is  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Dr  Ephraim  McDowell  (1771-1830),  who  after  1795 
lived  in  Danville,  and  is  famous  for  having  performed  in 
1809  the  first  entirely  successful  operation  for  the  removal  of 
an  ovarian  tumour.  Danville  is  the  seat  of  several  educational 
institutions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Central  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1901  by  the 
consolidation  of  Centre  College  (opened  at  Danville  in  iSa), 
and  the  Central  University  (opened  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  1874). 
The  law  school  also  is  in  Danville.  The  classical,  scientific  and 
literary  department  of  the  present  iiniversity  is  still  known  as 
Centre  College;  the  medical  and  dental  departments  are  in  Louis- 
ville, and  the  university  maintains  a  preparatory  school,  the 
Centre  College  academy,  at  Danville.  In  1908  the  university  had 
87  instructors  and  696  students.  Other  institutions  at  Danville 
are  Caldwell  College  for  women  (i860;  Presbyterian},  and  the 
Kentucky  state  institution  for  deaf  mutes  (1813).  The  Transyl- 
vania seminary  was  opened  here  in  1785,  but  four  years  later 
was  removed  to  Lexington  (g.v-),  and  a  Presbyterian  theological 
seminary  was  founded  here  in  1853,  but  was  merged  with  thp 
Louisville  theologies  seminary  (known  after  1902  as  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  Kentucky)  in  190.1.  The 
municipality  owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  power  plant. 
From  its  first  settlement  in  1781  until  the  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  Union  in  1792  Danville  was  an  important  poKtical  centre. 
there  was  an  influential  political  club  here  from  1786  to  1790, 
and  here,  too,  sat  the  several  conventions — nine  in  all — which 
asked  tor  a  separation  ffom  Virginia,  discussed  the  proposed 
conditions  of  separation  from  that  conunonwealth,  framed,  the 
first  state  constitution,  and  chose  Frankfort  as  the  capital. 
Danville  was  iocorporated  in  1789.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  G.  Bimey  and  of  Theodore  O'Hara. 

DANVILLE,  a  borough  and  the  county-seat  of  Montoui 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  N,  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna liver,  about  65  m.  ,N,  by  15-  pf  Harrisburg.  Pop.  (1890) 
7998;  (1900)  804a,  of  whom  771  were  foreign:bom;  (1906, 
estimate)  8066.  It  is  served  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railways,  and  by 
electric  railway  to  Bloomsburg.  The  borough  b  puilt  on  an 
elevated  bank  of  the  river  at  the  base  of  Montour  Ridge,  whero 
the  narrow  valley  appters  to  be  shut  in  on  every  side  by  hills; 
the  river  is  spanned  by  a  steel  bridge,  built  in  1905.  Iron,  coal 
and  limestone  abound  iri  the  vicinity,  and  the  borough  has  large 
manufactories  of  stoves  and  furaaces,  and  of  iron  and  sted,  in  one 
of  which  in  1845  a  "  T  "-rail,  probably  the  first  in  America,  was 
ttdled.   It  is  the  seat  of  a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  (estabhshed 


in  I S68) .  The  water-works  and  electric, light  plant  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  municipality.  A  settlement  was  four  led  here 
about  1776  by  Captain  William  Montgomery  and  his  son  Duudi 
and  a  town  was  laid  out  in  1792  and  called  Dan's  Town  until  the 
present  name  was  adopted  a  few  years  later.  Growth  was  alow 
until  the  discovery  of  iron  ore  on  Montour  Ridge,  followed  in 
1832  by  the  completion  of  the  N.  btanch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  borough.  Danville 
was  incorporated  in  1849. 

DANVILLE,  a  city  in  PitUylvania  county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Dan  river  about  140  jn.  (by  rail)  S.W.  of  Richmond.  Pt^i. 
(1890)  10,305;  (1900)  16,520,  of  whom  6515  were  negroes.  It 
is  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southun  railway,  and  is  the  tenninoB 
of  branches  to  Richmond  and  Norfolk;  it  is  also  served  by  the 
Dauville  &  Western  railway,  a  road  (75  m.  long)  connecting  with 
Stuart,  Va.,  and  controlled  by  the  Southern,  though  operated 
independently.  The  dty  is  built  on  high  ground  above  the  river. 
It  has  a  city  hall,  a  general  hospital,  a  Masonic  temple,  and  a 
number  of  educational  institutions,  including  the  Roanoke 
College  (i860;  Baptist),  for  young  women;  the  Randolph- 
Macon  Institute  (1897;  Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  for  girb; 
and  a  commercial  college.  The  river  funics  valuable  water- 
power,  which  is  utilized  by  the  city's  manufactoriea  (value  of 
product  in  1900,  third  in  rank  in  the  state,  t8, 103,484,  of  whidi 
only  {3,693,792  was  "  factory  "  product;  in  1905  the  "  factory  " 
product  was  valued  at  $4,774,818),  including  cattoU-mills---in 
1905  Danville  ranked  first  among  the  dties  of  tlie  state  in  the 
value  of  cotton  goods  produced — a  number  of  tobacco  factories, 
furniture  and  overall  factories,  and  flour  aitd  knitting  mUls. 
The  dty  is  a  jobbing  centre  and  wbtdesale  market  for  a  consider- 
able area  in  southern  Virginia  and  sorthera  North  Carolina,  and 
is  probably  the  largest  loose-leaf  tobacco  market  in  the  country, 
selling  about  40,000,000  lb  annually.  In  the  industrial  snlnirb 
of  Schoolfield,  which  in  1 908  had  a  population  of  about  3000,  tliere 
is  a  large  textile  mill.  The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water- 
supply  system  (with  an  excellent  filtration  plaat  installed  in  1904) 
and  its  gas  and  electric  lighting  fdants.  Danville  was  settled 
about  1770,  waafirst  iocorporated  as  a  town  in  179a,  and  became 
a  city  in  1833;  it  b  politically  independent  of  Pittsylvania 
county.  To  Danville,  after  the  evacuation  oi  Richmond  on  the 
and  of  April  i86i,  tlie  ardiives  of  the  Confederacy  wore  carried, 
and  here  President  JeSerson  Davb  paused  for  a  few  days  in  his 
flight  southward. 

DANZIQ,  (s  Damtsic  (Polish  Gdanik),  a  strong  maritime 
fortress  and  seaport  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  province  of  West 
Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Vistula, 
4  m.  S.  of  its  entrance,  at  Neufahrwodser,  into  the  Baltic;  253  m. 
N.E.  from  Berlin  by  tail.  Pop;  (1885)  114,805;  (1905)  159,088. 
The  dCy  is  traversed  by  two  btancbes  of  the  UottlaU,  a  small 
tributary  ol  the  Vistula;  dredged  to'a  depth  of  1 J  ft.,  thus  enab- 
hng  laiige  vessels  to  reach  the  wharves  of  the  inDertown.  The 
strong  iorti&cations  which,  with  ramparts,  bastions  and  wet 
ditches,  formerly  entirely  surrounded  the  city,  were  retnovedou 
thenocthand  west  sides  in  1895-1896,  the  trenches  filled  in,  and 
the  area  thus  fteed  iaidout  on.  a  j^iaciouB  plan.  One  portion, 
acquired  bythe  munidpality,  has  been  turned  into  promenadee 
and  gardens,  the  SteSens  Park,  outside^the  Olivaer  Tor,  fifty  acres 
in  extent,  occupying  the  north- westenn  comer.  The  remainder  of 
the  maasi^  defences  remain,  With  ttfenty  bastio>nB,  in  the  handi 
of  the  military  authorities;  the  works  for  laying  the  I  surrounding 
country  under  water  on  thfi  eastern  side  have  been  moderniiied, 
and  the  western  side  defended  by  a  cardonof  forts  crowning  the 
hills  and  extending  down  to  theiport  of  Neufahrwasaer: 

Dansi^  almost  alone  of  larger  German  dties  still  preserves  Its 
pictilresque  medieval  iaapect.  The  grand  old  patridan  houses  of 
thedaysof  its  Handoatic  glory,  with  their  lofty  uid  often  elabor- 
ately omamoited  gables  and  their  balconied  windows,  &re  the 
dehght  of  the  visitor  to  the  town.  Only  one  andent  feature  b 
rapidly  disappearing — owing  to  the  exigencies  of  street  traffic — 
the  stone  terraces  close  to  the  entrance  doors  and  abutting  on  the 
street.  Of  its  old  gates  the  Hohe  Tory  modeUed  after  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  is  a  remarkable  monumental  erection  of  the  i0th 
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century.  Fromit  nins  the  Lange  Gane,  du  main  street,  t»  the 
La-nge  Markt.  On  this  square  st«ads  the  Artua-  or  Junkei^hof 
(the  merchant  princes  of  the  middle  age&  were  in  Germany  styled 
Junker,  stjuiie),  containing  a  hall  richly  decorated  with  wood 
carving  asKt  pictures,'  once  used  as  a  bani^eting'room  and  now- 
serving  as'the  exchange.  There  ate  twelve  Protestant  and  seven 
Roman  Catholic  churches  and  two  synagognes.  01  these  the 
most  important  b  St  Mary's,  began  in  1343  and  completed  in 
1503,  one  of  the  largest  Protestant  churches  in  e^ience.'  It 
pcGsesses  a  famous  painting  of  die  La&t  Judgment,  formerly 
attributed  to  Jan  van  Eyck,  but  probably  by  Memlinc.  Among 
other  ancient  buSdings  of  note  are  the  beautiful  Gothic  town  hall, 
surmounted  by  a  graceful  spire,  the  armoury  (Zeughaus)  and 
the  Frandscan  nuraastery,  restored  in  1871,  and  now  housing 
the  municipal  picture  gallery  and  a  collection  of  antiquities. 
Of  modem  structures,  tJie  government  offices,  the  house  of  the 
provincial  diet,  the  post  office  and  the  palace  of  the  commander 
of  the  17th  army  corps,  which  has  its  httulquarters  in  Danzig^  are 
the  most  noteworthy. 

The  manufactore  of  arms  and  artillery  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  imperial  and  private  docks  and  shi^^milding 
estabMunents,  notably  the  Schichao  yard,  turn  out  slups  of  the 
largest  sUe.  The  town  is  famous  forits  amber,  beer,  brandy  and 
liqueurs,  and  its  transit'  trade  makes  it  one  of  the  most  important 
OHnmemiat  cities  of  northern  Europe.  Danzig  originally  owed  its 
commercial  importance  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  shippfng  port 
for  the  com  grown  in  Poland  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Russia 
and  Prussia;  but  for  some  few  years  past  this  trade  has  been 
slipping  away  from  her.  On  the  other  hand,  bbr  trade  in  timber 
and  sugar  tus  grown  piop<«tionaUy.  Nevertheless  energetic 
efforts  are  being  made  to  check  any  loss  of  importance — first,  in 
rSgS,  by  a  determined  attempt  to  make  Danzig  aa  industrial 
centre,  manufacturing  on  a  large  ftcale;  and  secondly,  by  the 
constructuxi  and  opening' in  iSgg  of  a  free  harbour  at  Neufahr- 
wasser  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  The  industries  which  It  has 
been  the  piincipal  aim  to  foster  and  further  develop  w  ship- 
building (naval  and  marine),' steel  foundries  and  rolling  mills, 
sugar  refineries,  flour  and  oil  mills,  and  distilleries. 

History . — The  oiigin  of  Danzig  is  imknown ,  but  it  is  mentioned 
in  997  as  an  imptMrtant  town.  At  diffn«nt  times  it  was  held  by 
Pomnania,  Poland,  Brandenburg  and  Denmark,  and  in  1308 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  under  whose 
rule  it  long  prospered.  It  was  one  of  the  four  chief  towns  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1*55,  when  the  Teutonic  Order  had 
become  thoroughly  corrupt,  Danzig  shook  off  its  yoke  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded, 
along  with  the  whole  of  West  Prussia,  at  the  peace  of  Thorn. 
Although  noniinally  subject  to  Poland,  and. represented  in  the 
Pohsh  diets  and  at  the  election  of  Polish  kings,  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  free  city,  and  governed  a  considerabte  territory  with 
more  than  thirty  villages.  It  suffered  severely  through  various 
wars  of  the  I7th  and  18th  centuries,  and  in  1734,  having  declared 
in  favour  of  Stanislus  Leszczynskt.  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Russians  and  Saxons.  At  the  first  partidon  of  Polaad,  in  1773, 
Danzig  was  separated  from  that  kingdom;'  and  in  1 793  it  cdme 
into  the  possesn!on  of  Prussia.  In  1807,  during  the  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  Marabal 
Lefehvre,  who  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Danzig; 
and  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  Napoleon  declared  it  a  free  town,  under 
the  protectitMi  of  France,  Prussia  and  Saxony,  restoring  to  it  its 
ancient  territory.  A  French  governor,  however,  remained  in  it,- 
and  by  cODq>eUing  it  to  submit  to  the  oentinental  sy^tcnl  afanost 
ruined  its  trade.    It  was  given-back  to  Prunia  m  iSt4. 


See  J.  C.  Schultz,  Danxig  mid  seine  Bauivefie  (Berlin,  1873); 
WiEtulanue,  Gesckickte  ier  Stait  DaiMig  (Daittliri'  (Sgr),'  JXfMtsi.de 
DatUxii  en  1S13;  dociimttiti  miliiairts  duUtuUnant-efniral  Campredon, 


pub.  by  Aurie1'(PariB,  1888):  Daniel,  IfewijcWi»wf(  Leipzig,  i^5). 


DAPHLA  (or  Dafi-a)  HILLS,  a  tract  of  faiUy  country  on  thei 
border  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  occupied  by  as  independent 
tribe  called  Dapbia.  It  lies  to  the  oarib  of  the  Tezpiw  and  North' 
Lakhimpur  subdivisions,  and  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Aks 
Hilla  and  on  the  east  t^  the  Abor  range.     Colonel  Dalton  in- 


The  Bl/ntohgyof  Bengal  considtn  the  Daphlas  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  hill  Miria,  and  they  are  akin  to  aiid  intermarry  with  the 
Abors.  They  have  a  reputation  for  cowardice,  and  as  politically 
they  are  disunited,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Akas,  their 
less  numerous  but  more  warlike  neighbours  on  the  west.  Thelt 
clothing  is  scanty,  and  its  moat  distinguishing  feature  is  a  cane 
cap  with  a  fringe  of  bearskin  or  feathers,  which  gives  them  a  very 
curious  appearance;  The  men  wear  their  hair  in  a  plait,  which  is 
coiled  into  a  b(dl  on  the  forehead,  to  wUch  they  fastenthetr 
caps  with  a  long  skewer.  In  1872  a  party  of  independent 
Daphlas  suddenly  attacked  a  colony  of  their  own  tribesmen,  who 
had  settled  at  Amtola  in  British  territory,  and  carried  away  forty- 
four  captives  to  the  hills.  This  led  to  the  Daphla  expedition  of 
1874,  when  a  fore*  of  rooo  troops  released  the  prisoners  and 
reduced  the  tribe  to  submission.  According  to  the  census  of  igor 
the  Daphlas  in  British  territory  numbered  954.  the  tribal  country 
not  being  enumerated. 

DAPHNAB  (Tahpanhes,  Taphne;  mod.  Defenneh),  an  ancient 
fortress  near  the  Syrian  frontier  of  Egypt,  on  the  Pelusian  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Here  King  Psammetichus  estaMished  agarrisott'of 
foreign  mercenaries, mostly Carians  andlonian  Greeks  (Herodotus 
ii.  154).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
in  588  B.C.,  the  Jewish  fugitives,  of  whom  Jeremiah  was  one,  came 
to  Tahpanhes.  When  Naucratis  was  given  by  Amasis  II.  the 
monopoly  of  Greek  traffic,  the  Greeks  were  all  removed  from 
Daphnae,  and  the  place  never  recovered  its  prosperity;  in 
Herodotus's  time  the  deserted  remains  of  the  docks  andbuildings 
were  viriWe.  The  site  was  discovered  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie  in  1886;  the  name  "Castle  of  the  Jew^  Daughter" 
seems  to  preserve  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  refugees.  Tfiere  is 
a  mas^ve  fort  and  enclosure;  the  chief  discovery  was  a  large 
number  of  fragments  of  pottery,  which  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  chronology  of  vase-painting,  since  they  must  belong  to 
the  time  between  Psammetichus  and  Amasis,  i.e.  the  end  of  the 
7th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  B.C.  They  show  the 
characteristics  of  Ionian  art,  but  their  shapes  and  other  details 
testify  to  their  local  manufacture. 


DAPHNE  (Gr.  for  a  laurel  tree),  in  Greek  mythology,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  river-god  Ladon  or  the  The^lian 
Peneus,  or  of  the  Laconian  Amyclaa.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo, 
and  ^en  pursued  by  him  was  changed  by  her  mother  Gaea  into 
a  iaurri  tree  sacred  to  the  god  (Ovid,  Metam.  i.  452-567).  In 
the  Peloponne^an  legends,  another  suitor  of  Daphne,  Leucippus, 
son  of  Oenomafis  of  Pisa,  disguised  himself  as  a  girl  and  joined  her 
companions.  His  sex  was  discovered  while  bathing,  and  he  was 
slain  by  the  nymphs  (Pausaniasviii.  30;  Parthenius,  fruffca;  15). 

DAPHHE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  shrubs,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Thymelaeaceae,  and  containing  about  forty  species, 
natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  D.  Laureola,  spurge 
laurel,  a  small  evergreen  shrub  with  green  flowers  in  the  leaf  ai^s 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  ovoid  black  very  poisonous 
berries,  is  found  in  England  in  copses  and  on  hedge-banks  in  stiff 
soils.  D.  Mezereum,  mezereohj  a  rather  larger  shrub,  a  to  4  ft. 
high,  has  deciduous  leaves,  and  beats  fragrant  pink  flowers  in 
dusters  in  the  axils  of  last  season's  leaves,  in  early  spring  before 
the  foliage.  The  bright  red  ovoid  berries  are  cathartic,  the  whole 
plant  is  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  the  bark  ,is  used  medicinally^ 
It  isanativeofEurope  and  north  Asia, and  foundapparently  wild 
in  copses  and  woods  inBritain,  Itis  a  wdl-kno'wngartlen  plant, 
and  several  other  species  of  the  genus  are  cultivated  In  the  open 
air  and  as  greenhouse  plants.  />.  Cneor^im  (Europe)  ii  a  hatdy 
einsrgreeo  trailing  shrub,  with  bright  pink  sweet-scen  ted  flowers, 
D.  pottUea  (Eastern  Europe)  Is  a  hardy  spreading  evergreen 
mth  greenisb-ydlow  fragrant  Sowere,  D.  indka  {Cbmk)  and 
D.juponica  (Japan)  are  greenhouse  evergreens  with  respectively 
red  or  white  and  pinkish -purple  flowers.  '  ■  '  ' 
'  OAPHNBPHOItIA,  a  festival  h*ld  every  nhith  year  at  Thebes 
in  Boeotia  in  honour  of  Apdilb  Ismdniua  or  Galaxius.  It  consisted 
of  a  procession  in  which  the  chief  figure  was  a  twy  of  good  fwnily 


and  nobte  appetirance, 'whose  father  and  mottie^niuat  be  alive.' 
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Immediately  in  front  of  this  boy,  who  was  called  Dapfmephoros 
(laurel  bearer),  walked  one  of  his  nearest  relatives,  carrying  an 
olive  branch  hung  with  laurel  and  flowers  and  having  on  the 
upper  end  a  bronse  ball  from  which  hung  several  smaller  balls. 
Another  smaller  ball  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  branch  or 
pole  (called  Ktinru),  which  was  then  twined  round  with  purple 
ribbons,  and  at  the  lower  end  with  safiron  ribbons.  These  balls 
were  said  to  indicate  the  sun,  stars  and  moon,  while  the  ribbons 
referredtothe  days  of  the  year,  being  365  in  number.  TheDaphne- 
pboros,  wearing  a  golden  crown,  or  a  wreath  of  laurel,  richly 
dressed  and  partly  holding  the  pole,  was  followed  by  a  chorus  of 
maidens  carrying  suppliant  branches  and  singing  a  hymn  to  the 
god.  The  Daphnephoros  dedicated  a  bronze  tripod  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  and  Pausanias  (iz.  to.  4)  mentions  the  tripod  dedicated 
there  by  Amphitryon  when  his  son  Heracles  had  been  Daphne- 
phoros.    Thefestivalisdescribedby  Proclus(inPhotiusco(i.  239). 

See  also  A.  Mommsen,  FesU  der  Stadt  Aiken  (1898) ;  C.  O.  MUller, 
Orckcmenos  (1844);  article  in  Darember^  and  SagUo'a  DUtionnaire 
its  antiqiiitis. 

DAPHNIS,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  shepherds  of  Sicily,  and 
reputed  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry.  The  chief  authorities  for  his 
story  are  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aelian  and  Theocritus.  According 
to  his  countryman  Diodorus{iv.S4), and  AeUan(V'iir.  Hist.,x.i&), 
Daphnis  was  the  son  of  Hermes  (in  his  character  of  the  shepherd- 
god)  and  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  was  bom  or  exposed  and  found 
by  shepherds  in  a  grove  of  laurels  (whence  his  name.)  He  was 
brought  up  by  the  nymphs,  or  by  shepherds,  and  became  the 
owner  of  Hocks  and  herds,  which  he  tended  while  playing  on  the 
syrinx.  When  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  he  won  the  affection 
of  a  nymph,  who  made  him  promise  to  love  none  but  her, 
threatening  that,  if  he  proved  unfaithful,  he  would  lose  his  eye- 
sight. He  failed  to  keep  his  promise  and  was  smitten  with  blind- 
ness. Daphnis,  who  endeavoured  to  console  himself  by  playing 
the  flute  and  singing  shepherds'  songs,  soon  afterwards  di^.  He 
fell  from  a  cliff,  or  was  changed  into  a  rock,  or  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  by  bis  father  Hermes,  who  caused  a  spring  of  water  to 
gush  out  from  the  spot  where  his  son  bad  been  carried  off.  Ever 
afterwards  the  Sicilians  offered  sacrifices  at  this  spring  as  an 
eicpiatCH'y  offering  for  the  youth's  early  death.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  AeUan  in  his  account  follows  Stesichorus  (q.v.)  of 
Himera,  who  in  like  manner  had  been  blinded  by  the  vengeance 
o[  a  woman  (Helen)  and  probably  sang  of  the  sufferings  of 
D^hnis  in  his  recantation.  Nothing  is  said  of  Daphnis's  blind- 
ness by  Theocritus,  who  dw^s  on  his  amour  with  Nab;  his 
victory  over  Menalcas  in  a  poetical  competition;  his  love  for 
Xenea  brought  about  by  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite ;  his  wanderings 
through  the  woods  while  sufiering  the  torments  of  unrequited  love ) 
his  death  just  at  the  moment  when  Aphrodite,  moved  by  com- 
passion, endeavours  (but  too  late)  to  save  him ;  the  deep  sorrow, 
shared  by  nature  and  all  created  things,  for  his  untimely  end 
(Theocritus  i,  vii.  viii.).  A  later  form  of  the  legend  identifies 
Daphnis  with  a  Phrygian  hero,  and  makes  him  the  teacher  of 
Marsyas.  The  legend  of  Daphnis  and  his  early  death  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Narcissus,  Linus  and  Adonis— all 
beautiful  youths  cut  off  in  their  prime,  typical  of  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring,  and  its  sudden  withering  away 
beneath  the  scorching  summer  sun. 

See  F.  G.  Welcker,  KUine  Schriften  sur  nitchischen  Litteralur- 
geschickU,  i.  (1844);  C.  F.  Hermann,  De  Daphnide  Theocriti  (1853); 
R.  H.  Klausen,  Aeneas  und  die  Peitaten,  t.  (1S40) ;  R.  Reitzenstein, 
Efniramm  und  SkoUoH  (1893);  H.  W.  Pieacott  in  Harvard  Studies,  x. 
(I8m);  H.  W.  Stall  in  Roscher's  Lexikon  dtr  Mythehtui;  and 
G.  Knaack  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencychpadie. 

DARAB  (originally  DarAbcerd),  a  district  of  the  province 
of  Fars  in  Persia.  It  has  sixty-two  villages,  and  possesses  a  hot 
climate,  snow  being  rarely  seen  there  in  winter.  It  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  dates  and  much  tobacco,  which  is  considered 
the  best  in  Penda.  The  town  Dar&b,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  140  m.  S.E.  of  Shiraz.  It  has 
a  popnlation  of  about  5000,  and  eitensive  orchaitU  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees  and  immense  plantations  of  date-palms.  Legend 
ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Darius,  hence  its  name 
Dar&b-£erd   (Darius-town).     In  the  neighbourhood  there  are 


various  remains  of  antiquity,  the  most  important  of  which 
3)m.S.,isknownas  the  KalahiDarib,  or  citadel  of  Darius,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  eazthworks  arranged  in  a  tdide  round 
an  isolated  rock.  Nothing,  however,  remains  to  fix  the  date  01 
explain  thehistt^y  of  the  fortification.  Another  monument  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  gigantic  bas-relief,  carved  on  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  representing  the  victory  of  the  Sassanian  Shapur  I.  (Sapor) 
of  Persia  over  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  a.o.  a6o. 

DARBHANOA,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Patna  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Little  Baghmati  river,  and  has  a  railway  station.  Pop.  (1901) 
66,144.  1^  to^o  is  really  a  collection  of  villages  that  have 
grown  up  round  the  residence  of  the  raja.  This  is  a  magnificent 
palace,  with  gardens,  a  menagerie  and  a  good  library.  There 
ore  a  first-class  hospital,  with  a  Lady  DuSerin  hospital  attached; 
a  handsome  market-place,  and  an  Anglo- vernacular  school. 
The  district  of  Darbhanga  extends  from  the  Nepal  frontier  to  the 
Ganges.  It  was  constituted  in  1875  out  of  the  unwieldy  district 
of  Tirhoot.  Its  area  is  3348  sq.  m.  In  1901  the  population  was 
2,91 2,611,  showing  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  decade.  The  district 
consists  entirely  of  an  alluvial  plain,  in  which  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Ganges,  Buri  Gandak,  Baghmati  and  Little  Baghmati. 
Balan  and  Little  Balan, and Tiljuga.  Thelandisespedally  fertile 
in  the  more  elevated  part  of  the  district  S.W.  of  the  Buri  Gandak; 
rice  is  the  staple  crop,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cultivator 
in  Darbhanga  is  especially  dependent  on  the  winter  harvest. 
The  chief  exports  are  rice,  indigo,  linseed  and  other  seeds,  saltpetre 
and  tobacco.  There  are  several  indigo  factories  and  saltpetre 
refineries, andatobaccofactory.  Tbedistrictistraversed  bythe 
main  line  of  the  Bengal  &  North- Western  railway  and  by  branch 
lines,  part  of  which  were  begun  as  a  famine  relief  work  in  1874. 

The  maharajabahadur  of  Darbhanga,  a  Rajput,  whose  ancestor 
Mahesh  Thakor  received  the  Darbhanga  raj  (which  includes  large 
parts  of  the  modem  districts  of  Darbhanga,  MuaaSarpur. 
Monghyr,  Pumea  and  Bhagolpur)  from  the  emperor  Akbar  eaiiy 
in  the  i6th  century,  is  not  only  the  premier  territorial  noble  of 
Behar  but  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  all  India.  Maharaja 
Lachhmeawar  Singh  Bahadur,  who  succeeded  to  the  raj  in  i860 
and  died  in  1898,  was  distinguished  for  his  pubUc  services,  and 
especially  as  one  of  the  most  munificent  of  living  philanthropists. 
Under  his  supervision  his  raj  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  model 
for  good  and  benevolent  management;  he  constructed  hundreds 
of  miles  of  roads  planted  with  trees,  bridged  all  the  rivers,  and 
constructed  irrigation  works  on  a  great  scale.  His  charities  were 
without  limit;  thus  he  contributed  £300,000  for  the  relief  of  (he 
sufferers  from  the  Bengal  famine  of  1S73-1874,  and  it  is  computed 
that  during  his  possession  of  the  raj  he  expended  at  least 
£j,ooo,ooo  on  charities,  worits  of  public  utility,  and  charitable 
remissions  of  rent.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  the  viceroy  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
moderation  of  view.  As  representative  of  the  landowners  of 
Berar  and  Bengal  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  discussion 
on  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Maharaja  Rameshwar  Singh  Bahadur,  who  was  born  on  the  i6lh 
of  January  i860,  and  on  attaining  his  majority  in  1878  was 
appointed  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  serving  as  assistant 
magistraU  successively  at  Darbhanga,  Chhapra  and  Bhagalpur. 
In  rS86  he  was  created  a  raja  bahadur,  exempted  from  attend- 
ance at  the  civil  courts,  and  appointed  a  member  of  the  legislative 
council  of  Bengal.  He  was  created  a  maharaja  bahadur  on  his 
succession  to  the  raj  in  r898.  Like  his  brother,  be  was  educated 
by  an  Ei^lish  tutor,  and  his  administration  carried  on  the 
enlightened  traditions  o(  his  predecessor. 

See  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge.  The  Golden  Boak  0}  India. 

D'ARBLAY,  PRANCES  ((752-1840),  English  novelist  and 
diarist,  better  known  as  Fanny  Bukney,  daughter  of  Dr  Charles 
Bumey  (?.p.),  was  born  at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  on  the  13th  of 
June  1752.  Hermotherwas  Esther  Sleepe,  granddaughter  of  a 
French  refugee  named  Dubois.  Fanny  was  the  fourth  child  in  a 
family  of  six.  Of  her  brothers,  James  (r7so-r8*i)  became  an 
admiral  and  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on  his  second  and  thh^ 
voyages,  and  Charles  Bumey  (1757-1817)  was_4_  weU-knowi 
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classical  scholar.  In  1760  the  family  removed  to  I^ndon,  and 
Dr  Burney,  who  was  now  a  fashiooabte  music  master,  took  a 
house  in  Poland  Street.  Mrs  Burney  died  in  1761,  when  Fanny 
was  only  nine  years  old.  Her  sisters  Esther  (Hetty),  afterwards 
Mrs  Charles  Rousseau  Burney,  and  Susanna,  afterwards  Mrs 
i'hjUips,  were  sent  to  school  in  Paris,  but  Fanny  was  left  to 
educate  herself.  Early  in  1766  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Dr 
Burney's  friend  Samuel  Crisp  at  Chessington  Hall,  near  Epsom. 
Dr  Burney  had  first  made  Samuel  Crisp's  acquaintance  about 
1745  at  the  house  of  Fulke  Greville,  grandfather  of  the  diarists, 
and  the  two  studied  music  while  the  rest  of  the  guests  hunted. 
Crisp  wrote  a  play,  Virginia,  which  was  staged  by  David  Garrick 
in  1754  at  the  request  of  the  beautiful  countess  of  Coventry  (nfa 
Maria  Gunning).  The  play  had  no  great  success,  and  in  1764 
Crisp  established  himself  in  retirement  at  Chessington  Hall, 
where  he  frequently  entertained  his  sister,  Mrs  Sophia  Gast,  of 
Burford,  Oxfordshire,  and  Dr  Burney  and  his  famLy,  to  whom 
he  was  familiarly  lenown  as  "  daddy  "  Crisp.'  It  was  to  her 
"  daddy  "  Crisp  and  her  sister  Susan  that  Fanny  Burney  addressed 
large  portions  of  her  diary  and  many  of  her  letters.  After  his 
wife's  death  in  1767,  Dr  Burney  married  Elizabeth  Allen,  widow 
of  a  King's  Lynn  wine<merchant. 

From  her  fifteenth  year  Fanny  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  excep- 
tionally brilliant  social  circle,  gathered  round  her  father  in  Poland 
Street,  and  later  in  hb  new  home  in  St  Martin's  Street,  Leicester 
Fields.  Garrick  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  would  arrive  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Of  the  various  "  lyons  "  they 
entertained  she  leaves  a  graphic  account,  notably  of  Omai, 
the  Otaheitan  native,  and  of  Aleiis  Orlov,  the  favourite  of 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  Dr  Johnson  she  first  met  at  her  father's 
home  in  March  1 777.  Her  father's  dravsing-room,  where  she  met 
many  of  the  chief  musicians,  actors  and  authors  of  the  day,  was 
in  fact  Fanny's  only  school.  Her  reading,  however,  was  by 
no  means  limited.  Macaulay  stated  that  in  the  whole  of  Dr 
Burney's  library  there  was  but  one  novel,  Fielding's  Amelia; 
but  Austin  Dobson  points  out  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
abb£  Pr6vost's  Doyen  de  KUlirine,  and  with  Marivaui's  Vie  de 
Marianne,  besides  Clarissa  Harlawe  and  the  books  of  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Griffith  and  Mrs  Frances  Brooke.  Her  diary  also 
contains  the  record  of  much  more  strenuous  reading.  Her  step- 
mother, a  woman  of  some  cultivation,  did  not  encourage  habits 
of  scribbling.  Fanny,  therefore,  made  a  bonfire  of  her  MSS., 
among  them  a  Hislary  of  Caroline  Evelyn,  a  story  containing  an 
account  of  Evelina's  mother.  Luckily  her  journal  did  not  meet 
with  the  same  fate.  The  first  entry  in  it  was  made  on  the  30th  of 
May  1768,  and  it  extended  over  seventy-two  years.  The  eatiier 
portions  of  it  underwent  wliolesale  editing  in  later  days,  and  much 
of  it  was  entirely  obliterated.  She  planned  out  Evtiina,  or  A 
Yotmg  Lady's  Entrance  into  Ihe  World,  long  before  it  was  written 
down.  Evelina  was  published  by  Thomas  Lowndes  in  the  end  of 
January  1778,  but  it  was  not  until  June  that  Dr  Burney  learned 
its  authorship,  when  the  book  hdd  been  reviewed  and  praised 
everywhere.  Fanny  proudly  told  Mrs  Thrale  the  secret.  Mrs 
Thrale  wrote  to  Dr  Burney  on  the  aznd  of  July;  "  Mr  Johnson 
returned  home  full  of  the  Prayes  of  the  Book  I  had  lent  him,  and 
protesting  that  there  were  passages  in  it  which  might  do  honour 
to  Richardson:  we  talk  of  it  for  ever,  and  he  feels  ardent  after 
the  denouement;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  Rogue,  he  said." 
Miss  Burney  soon  visited  the  Thrales  at  Streatham,  "  the  most 
consequential  day  I  have  spent  since  my  birth  "  she  calls  the 
occasion.  It  was  the  prelude  to  much  longer  visits  there.  Dr 
Johnson's  best  com;dhncnts  were  made  for  her  benefit,  and 
eagerly  trauauibed  in  her  diary.  His  affectionate  friendship  for 
"  little  Burney  "  only  ceased  with  his  death. 

Evelina  was  a  ouitimied  success.  Sir  Joshua.  Reynolds  sat  up  all 
night  to  read  it,  as  did  Edmtmd  Buike,  who  came  next  to  Johnson 
in  Miss  Burney's  esteem.  She  was  introduced  to  Elizabeth 
Montagu  and  the  other  bluestocking  tadies,  to  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  and  to  the  gay  Mrs  Mary  Cholmondeley,  the  sister  of 
.Peg  Woffington,  whose  manners,   as  described  in   the  diary, 

'  His  letters  to  Mrs  Gast  and  another  sister,  Anne,  were  edited 
with  the  title  of  Burford  Papers  (1906),  by  W.  H.  Button. 


explain  much  of  Evelina.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs  Thrale,  and 
with  offers  of  help  from  Arthur  Murphy,  and  encouragement  from 
Sheridan,  Fanny  began  to  write  a  comedy.  Crisp,  realizing  the 
limitations  of  her  powers,  tried  to  dissuade  her,  and  thej)iece, 
The  WHiings,  was  suppressed  in  deference  to  what  she  called  a 
"  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle  "  from  her  two  "  daddies." 
Meanwhile  her  intercourse  with  Mrs  Thrale  proved  very  exacting 
and  left  her  little  time  for  writing.  She  went  with  her  to  Bath 
in  1780,  and  was  at  Strea.tham  again  in  1781.  Her  next  book  was 
written  partly  at  Chessington  and  after  much  discussion  with 
Mr  Crisp.  CecUia;  or.  Memoirs  of  an  Heiress,  by  the  author  of 
Evelina,  was  published  in  s  vols,  in  1782  by  Messrs  Payne  & 
Cadell  (who  paid  the  author  £250 — not  £aooo  as  stated  by 
Macaulay).  If  Cecilia  has  not  quite  the  freshness  and  charm 
of  Evelina,  it  is  more  carefully  constructed,  and  contains  many 
happy  examples  of  what  Johnson  called  Miss  Burney's  gift  of 
"  character-mongering."  Burke  sent  her  a  letter  full  of  high 
praise.  But  some  of  her  friends  found  the  writing  too  often 
modelled  on  Johnson's,  and  Horace  Walpole  thought  the  person- 
ages spoke  too  uniformly  in  character. 

On  the  24th  of  April  1783,  Fanny  Burney's  "  most  judicious 
adviser  and  stimulating  critic,"  "  daddy  "  Crisp,  died.  He  was 
her  devoted  friend,  as  she  was  to  him,  "  the  dearest  thing  on 
earth."  The  ne^t  year  she  was  to  lose  two  more  friends.  Mrs 
Thrale  married  Piozzi,  and  Johnson  died.  Fanny  had  met  the 
celebrated  Mrs  Delany  in  1783,  and  she  now  attached  herself  to 
her.  MrsDelany,  who  was  living  (1785)  in  a  house  near  Windsor 
Castle  presented  to  her  by  George  III.,  was  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  both  the  king  and  queen,  and  Fanny  was  honoured 
with  more  than  one  royal  interview.  Queen  Charlotte,  soon  after- 
wards, offered  Miss  Burney  the  post  of  second  keeper  of  the  robes, 
with  a  salary  of  £too  a.  year,  which  after  some  hesitation  was 
accepted.  Much  has  been  said  against  Dr  Burney  for  allowing 
the  authoress  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia  to  undertake  an  office  which 
meant  separation  from  all  her  friends  and  a  wearisome  round  of 
court  ceremonial.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that 
Fanny's  literary  gifts  were  really  limited.  She  had  written 
nothing  for  four  years,  and  apparently  felt  she  had  used  her 
best  material.  "  What  my  daddy  Crisp  says,"  she  wrote  as  early 
*s  i779i  "  '  tli^t  It  would  be  the  best  policy,  but  for  pecuniary 
advantages,  for  me  to  write  no  more,'  is  exactly  what  I  have 
always  thought  since  Evelina  was  published  "  {Diary,  i.  258). 
Her  misgivings  as  to  her  unfitness  for  court  life  were  quite 
justified.  From  Queen  Charlotte  she  received  unvarying  kind- 
ness, though  she  was  not  very  clever  with  her  waiting-maid's 
duties.  She  had  to  attend  the  queen's  toilet,  to  take  care  of  her 
lap-dog  and  her  snuff-box,  and  to  help  her  senior,  Mrs  Schwellen- 
berg,  in  entertaining  the  king's  equerries  and  visitors  at  tea. 
The  constant  association  with  Mrs  Schwellenberg,  who  has  been 
described  as  "  a  peevbh  old  person  of  uncertain  temper  and 
impaired  health,  swaddled  in  the  buckram  of  backstairs 
etiquette,  "  proved  to  be  the  worst  part  of  Fanny's  duties.  Her 
diary  is  full  of  amusing  court  gossip,  and  sometimes  deab  with 
graver  matters,  notably  in  the  account  of  Warren  Hastings' 
trial,  and  in  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  George  lU's  madness, 
as  seen  by  a  member  of  his  household.  But  the  strain  told  on  her 
health,fand  after  pressure  both  from  Fanny  and  her  numerous 
friends,  Dr  Burney  prepared  with  her  a  joint  memorial  asking 
the  queen's  leave  to  resign.  She  left  the  royal  service  in  July 
i7gi  with  a  retiring  pension  of  £100  a  year,  granted  from  the 
queen's  private  purse,  and  returned  to  her  father's  house  at 
Chelsea.  Dr  Burney  had  been  appointed  organist  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  in  1783,  through  Burke's  influence. 

In  i7g2  she  became  acquainted  with  a  group  of  French  exiles, 
who  had  taken  a  house,  Juniper  Hall,  near  Mickleham,  where 
Fanny's  sister,  Mrs  Phillips,  lived.  On  the  31st  of  July  1703  she 
married  one  of  the  exiles,  Alexandre  D'Arblay,  an  artillery 
officer,  who  had  been  adjutant- general  to  La  Fayette.  They 
took  a  cottage  at  Bookham  on  the  strength,  it  appears,  of  Miss 
Burney's  pension.  In  1793  she  produced  her  Brief  Refieclions 
relative  to  the  Emigrant  French  Clergy.  Her  son  Alexandre  was 
bom  on  the  i8th  of  December  1794.     In  the  following  spring 
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Sheridan  produced  at  Drury  Lane  her  Edwy  and  Elgiva,  a  tragedy 
which  was  not  saved  even  by  the  acting  of  the  Kembles  and  Mrs 
Siddons.  The  play  was  never  printed.  Money  was  now  a  serious 
object,  and  Madame  D'Arblay  was  therefore  persuaded  to  issue 
her  next  novel,  CamiUa:  or  A  Picture  of  Youth  (s  vols.,  1796), 
by  subscription.  A  nitinth  after  publication  Dr  Bumey  told 
Horace  Walpolc  that  his  daughter  had  made  £jooo  by  the  book, 
and  this  sum  was  almost  certainly  augmented  later.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Jane  Austen  was  among  the  subscribers.  Unfor- 
tunately its  literary  success  was  not  as  great.  "  How  I  like 
Camiila?  "  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Miss  Haanah  More  (August 
aglh,  1796),  "  I  do  not  care  to  say  how  littJe.  AiasI  she  has 
reversed  experience  .  ,  ,  this  author  knew  the  world  and 
penetrated  characters  before  she  had  stepped  over  the  threshold; 
and,  now  she  has  seen  so  much  of  it,  she  has  little  or  no  insight 
at  all:  perhaps  she  apprehended  having  seen  too  much,  and  kept 
the  bags  of  foul  air  that  she  brought  from  the  Cave  of  Tempests 
loo  closely  tied."  Nevertheless  Camilla  has  found  judicious 
persons  to  admire  it,  notably  Jane  Austen  in  Northanger  Abbey. 
A  second  play,  Lme  and  Fashion^  was  actually  put  in  rehearsal  in 
1799,  biit  W3^  wTthdrawn  in  the, next  year.  In  i8oi  Madame 
D'Arblay  accompanied  her  husband  to  Paris,  where  General 
D'Arblay  eventually  obtained  a  place  in  the  dvil  service.  In 
181 J  she  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  her  her  son  Alexandre 
to  escape  the  conscription.  In  1814  she  published  TheWanderef; 
or  Femaie  Difficulties.  Possibly  because  readers  expected  to  find 
ti  description  of  her  impressions  of  revolutionary  France,  it  had 
a  large  sale,  from  Which  the  author  realized  £7000.  Nobody, 
it  has  been  said,  ever  read  TKe  Wanderer.  In  the  end  of  the 
year  General  D'Arblay  came  to  England  and  took  his  wife 
back  to  France.  During  the  Hundred  Days  of  1815  she  was 
in  Belgium,  and  the  vivid  account  in  her  Diary  of  Brussels 
during  Waterloo  may  have  been  used  by  Thackeray  in  Vanity 
Pair.  General  D'Arblay  now  received  permission  to  settle  in 
England.  After  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bath  on  the  3rd 
of  May  1818,  hia  wife  lived  in  Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly,  There 
she  was  visited  in  1826  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  describes  her 
(Journal,  November  iSth,  1826)  as  an  elderly  lady  with  no 
remains  of  personal  beauty,  but  with  a  gentle  manner  and  a 
pleasing  countenance.  The  later  years  of  her  life  were  occupied 
with  flie  editing  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr  Bumey,  arranged  from  his 
own  Manuscripts,  from  family  papers  and  from  personal  recollec- 
tions (3  vols.,  1832),  Her  style  had,  as  time  went  on,  altered  for 
the  worse,  and  this  book  is  full  of  extraordinary  affectations. 
Madame  D'Arblay  died  in  London  on  the  6th  of  January  184.0 
ahd  was  buried  at  Walcot,  Bath,  near  her  son  and  husband. 

Madame  D'Arblay  is  still  read  in  Evelina,  but  her  best  title  to 
the  affections  of  modem  readers  is  the  Diary  and  Letters.  The 
small  egotisms  of  the  writer' do' not  alienate  other  readers  as  they 
did  Jqhn  Wilson  Croker,  Dr  Johnson  lives  in  its  pages  almost  as 
vividly  as  in  those  of  BAswell,  and  KiAg  George  and  his  wffe  in  a 
fHendlier  light'  than  in  most  of  their  contemporary  portraits. 
Crokei'.in  TheQmrlerl^  Reeiew,  AptH  1833  and  June  1843,  (nade 
two  ktt^ck^  on  Madame  D'Arblay.  ,  Tht  first  is  an  unfriendly 
but  largely  jUstifiablecrJticismonthei/eWMwrJo/i^  Biirney.  In 
the  second,  a  revfew  of  the  fliSt  three  volumes  of  the  Diary  and 
Letlers,  Croker  abuSed  the  writer's  innocent  vanity,  and  declared 
that,  ciinsidering  their  bulk  and  preteiiSlons,  the  iHary  and 
letters  were  "  liearly  the  ihost  worthless  We  have  ever  waded 
through."  These  pronouncements  drew  forth  the  eloquent 
defence  by  Lord  Macaulay,  first  printed  in  Thi  Edinburgh  Retiew, 
January  1843,  which,  in  spite  of  soine  inaccuracies  and  considtr- 
able  exaggeration,  has  perhaps  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
maintain  Madame  D'Arblay's  constant  popularity. 

Bibliography. — The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  D'Arblay  was 
editedbyheTniece,  Charlotte  Frances  Barrett,  in  7  vols.  (1843-1846). 
The' text,  covering  the  years  1778-1840,  Was  edited  with  preface, 
notes  and  rcproauctionB  of  contemporary  portraits  and  other 
illMtratioiis,  by  Mr  Austin  Dobson  in  6' vols.  (1504-1905).  This 
Diary,  which  bef^ns  with  the  publication  of  'Evelina,  was  supple- 
mented in  1889  by  The  Early  Diary  of  Frances  Burney  (1768-1778), 
which  was  in  the  first  '■"^•--~-  —•<^~~',—-^  ~=  K^i-™  At  -......>..  — .™.- 
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See  al»o  Austin  Dobaon'a  Fanny  Bnrney  {Madame  D'Arblay)  ((90j), 
in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  Series." 

DARBOY,  QEORQES  (1813-1871),  archbishop  of  Paris,  was 
born  at  Fayl-BiUot  in  Haut  Marne  on  the  i6th  of  January  1813. 
He  studied  with  distinction  at  the  seminary  at  Langres,  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1836.  Transferred  to  Paris  as  almoner  of  tfee 
college  of  Henry  IV.,  and  honorary  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  he 
became  the  close  friend  of  Archbishop  A^re  and  of  his  successor 
Archbishop  Sibour.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Nancy  in  1859, 
and  in  January  1863  was  raised  to  the  archbi^opric  of  Paris. 
The  archbishop  was  a  strenuous  upholder  of  episcopal  independ- 
ence in  the  Gallican  sense,  and  involved  himself  in  a  controversy 
with  Rome  by  his  endeavours  to  suppress  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders  within  his  diocese,  pius  IX. 
reiused  him  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  liberalism 
in  a  letter  which  was  probably  not  intended  for  publication.  At 
the  Vatican  council  he  vigorously  maintained,  the  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  strongly  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  .infallibility, 
against  which  he  voted  as  inopportune.  .  When  the  dogma  had 
been  finally  adopted,  however,  he  was  one  of  t^  first  to  set  the 
example  of  submission.  Immediately  after  his  ^urs  to. Paris 
the  war  wit^  Prussia  broke  out,  and  his  conduct  during  the 
disastrous  year  that  follpwed  was  marked  by  a  devoted  heroism 
which  has  secured  for  him  an  enduring  fajijc.  .  He.  w^  active  in 
organizing  feiief  for  the  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  remained  bravely  at  bis  post  during  the  siege,  and  refused 
to  setk  safety  by  flightduring  the  brief  triumph  of  the  Commute. 
On  the  4th  of  April  1871  he  was  arrejted  by  the  commumsts  as 
a  hostage,  and  confined  in  the  prison. at  Mazas,  from  which  tie 
was  transferred  to  La  Roquctte  on  the  advance  of  tlie  army  of 
Versailles,  On  the  27th  of  May  he  was  shot  within,  the  prison 
along  with  several  other  distinguished  hostages.  He  died  in  the 
attitude  of  blessing  and  uttering  words  of  forgiveness.  His  bodj' 
was  recovered  with  difficulty,  and,  hawng  been  embalmed,  was 
buried  with  imposing  ceremony  at  the  public  expense  on  the 
7tb  of  June.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Darboy  was  the 
third  archbishop  of  Paris  who  perished  by  violence  in  the 
period  between  1848  and  1871,  Darboy  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are  a  Vie  de  Si 
Thomas  Becket  (1859),  a  t,ransIation  of  the  works  of  St  Denis  the 
Areopagitc,  and  a  translation  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 

See  J.  A.  Foulon,  Ilisiaire  de  la  vie  et  des  nuwej  de  Mgr.  Darboy 
(Paris,  1889),  and  J.  GuillermJn.  Vie  de  Mgr.  Darboy  (Paris,  1888), 
bioETaphies  written  from  the  clerical  standpoint,  which  have  called 
forth  a  muuber  of.  pamphletB  in  reply. 

DARCY.  THOMAS  DAKCY,  Bason  (1467-1537},  English 
soldier,  was  ason  of  Sir  William  Darcy(d.  1488),  and  belonged  to 
afamflywhichwasseatedatTemplehurstin Voricshire.  In  early 
life  he  served,  both  at  asoldier  and  a  diplomatist,  in  Scotland-and 
on  the  Scottish  bortlets,  where  he  was  captain  of  Berwick;  and 
in  1505,  having  been  created  Baron  Darcy,  he  was  made  Warden 
of  the  east  marches  tdwardtf  Scotland.  In  1 51 1  Darcy  led  some 
troops  to  Spain  t6  help  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  agatnat  the 
Moors,  but  he  returned  almost  at  cmce  to  England,  a^  waswith 
Henry  VIIIj  on  his  French' campaign  two  years  later.  One^of  the 
most  influential  noblemen  in  the  north  of  England,  where  he  held 
seveml  important  offices,  Darcy  was  ^so  a  member  of  the  royal 
council,  dividing  fail  time  between  state  duties  in  London  and  a 
more  active  life  in  the  north.  He  showed  gi'eat  seal  in  preparing 
accusations  against. his  former  friead.  Cardinal  Wolsey;  how- 
ever, after  the  carcUnal's  fall  his  words  and  actions  caused  Un 
to  be  suspected  by  Henry  VIII,  Disliking  the  separation  frwn 
Rome,  Darcy  asserted  that  matrimonial  cases  were  matters  for 
the  decision  of  thespiritiial  power>  and  lie  wasisoon  communi- 
cating with  Eustace  Chapuys,  the  ambassador  ot  the  emperor 
Charles  V.^  about  an  invasion  of  England  in  the  inteiiests  bf  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Detained  in  London  against  Iiis  will  by  the 
kiag,  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Yorkshire  until  late  ia 
^535,  and  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  north  the' rising 
known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  broke  out.  For  a-  short  time 
Darcy  defended  Pontefrect  Castle  agaimt  the  rebels,  but  soon 
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Iw  Burrflndered  to  them  tin's  stTonghold,  which  he  corild  cer^Jnly 
have  hdd  a  little  longer,  and  was  with  them  at  Doncaster,  being 
regarded  as  one  of  their  leaden.  Upon  the  dispeisaJ  of  the  in- 
suigents  Darcy  was  pardoned,  but  he  pleaded  illness  when 
Henry  requested  him  to  proceed  to  London.  He  may  have 
assisted  to  suppress  the  rising  which  was  renewed  under  Sir 
FrancdBBigod early  in  1537,  but  the  king  believed,  probably  with 
good  reason,  that  he  was  guilty  of  fresh  treasons,  and  he  was 
seized  and  hurried  to  London.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
uttered  his  famous  remark  about  ^omas  Cromwell: — "  Crom- 
well, it  is  thou  that  art  the  very  original  and  chief  causer  of  all 
this  rebellion  and  mischief,  .  .  .  and  I  trust  that  or  thou  die, 
though  thou  wouldst  procure  all  the  noblemen's  heads  within  the 
realm  to  be  stricken  ofi,  yet  shall  there  one  head  remain  that  shall 
'strikeoffthyhead."  Tiiedbyhispeers,  Darcy  wasfoundguiltyof 
trecrson,  and  wfts  beheaded  on  the  20th  of  June  1537.  In  1548  his 
biiony  was  revived  in  favour  of  his  son  George  (d,  1557),  but  it 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  George's  descendant  John  in  1635. 

DARDANKXB8:  (Turk.  Bakr-Sefed  Boghazi),  the  strait;  iti 
KBdcut ' times  caHed  the  Hellespont  (.q.v.),  uniting  the  Sed  of 
MotUiora  with  the  Aegean,  so  called  from  the  two  castles  which 
protect  the  narrowest  part  and  preserve  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Daryanufi  in  the  Troad,  famous  for  the  treaty  between  Sulla  and 
Mtthradates  hi  84  B.C.  The  shores  of  the  stfaitarc  farmed  by  the : 
peninsula  of  Gallipoli  on  the  N.W.  and  by  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor  on  the  S.E. ;  it  extends  for  a  distance  of  about  47  m.  with 
an  average  breadth  of  3  or  4  m.  At  the  Aegean  extremity  stand 
the  castles  of  Sedil  Bahr  and  Kum  Ealeh  respectively  in  Europe , 
AUd'  Asia;  and  near  the  Marmora  extremity  are  situated  the 
jm^xirtant  town  of  Gallipoli  (Callipolia)  on  the  northern  side,  ind 
the  less  important  though  equally  fsunous  Lamsaki  or  Lapsaki 
(LampsacUs)  on  the  southern.  The  two  castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles par  extellence  are  Chanak-Kalehsi,  Sultanieh-Kalehsi,  or 
the  Old  Castle  of  Anatolia,  and  Kilid-Bahr,  or  the  Old  Castle  of 
RumcHa,  which  were  long  but  erroneously  identified  with  Sestos 
and  Abydos  now  located  farther  to  the  north.  The  strait  of  the 
Dardanelles  is  famous  In  history  for  the  passage  of  Xerxes  by 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  for  the  similar  exploit  on  the  part 
of  Alexander.  It  is  famous  also  from  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  and  from  Lord  Byron's  successful  attempt  (repeated  by 
others)  to  rival  the  ajicient  swimmer.  Strategically  the  Darda- 
nelles is  a  point  of  great  importance,  since  it  commands  the 
approach  to  Constantinople  from  the  Mediterranean.  The 
passage  of  the  strait  is  easily  defended,  but  in  r8o7  the  English 
admural  (Sir)  J.  T.  Duckworth  made  his  way  past  all  thfc  fortresses 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  treaty  of  July  1841,  cbnfirmed  by 
tho  Paris  peace  of  r8s6,  prescribed  that  no  foreign  ship  of  war 
might  enter  the  strait  except  hy  Turkish  permission,  aniJ  even 
merchant  vessels  are  only  allo'wed  to  pass  the  castle  of  Chauak- 
Ealehsi  cVuring  the  day.  -  :  -         ' 

See  Chcnseul-Gouffier,  Voyau  pitioresque  (Parb,  1842!) ;  Murray's 
HandbookfOT  CoilstantinopU  (London,  1900). 
■  DARDAHBLLBS  (Turk.  Stdl6nith  Kalehsi,  or  Ck'anak  Kaleksi), 
the  chief  toWo  and  seat  of  goVernirient  of  the  lesser  Turkish 
province  of  Bigha,  Asia  Minor.  It' is  situatedat  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhodius,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  of  the  Darda- 
nelles,'where  its  span  is  but'a  mile  across.  Its  retxnt  growth  has 
been  rapid,  and  it  possesses  a  lyceum,  a  mtUtary  hospital,  a  public 
garden,  ft  theatre,  quays  and  water-works.  Exclusive  of  the. 
garrison,  the  population  is  estimated  at  13,000,  of  whom  one-half 
are  Tuttish,  abd  the'  remainder  Greek,  Jewish,  Armenian  and 
Euritpean.  The  town  contains  many  mosques,  Greek,  Armenian 
and  Catholic  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  ■  TTiere  is  a  Resident 
Greek  bishop.  The  civil  governor,  and  the  military  command- 
ants of  the  numerous  fortresses  on  each  side  of  the  strait,  are 
stationed  b^tK.  Many  important  works  have  been  added  to 
the  defences.  The  Ottoman  fleet  is  sUtioned  at  Nagara  (anc, 
Abydos).  The  average  annual  number  of  merchant  vessels 
passing  the  strait  is  12,000  and  the  regulaf  commercial  vessels 
calling  at  the  port  dS  Dardanelles  are  represented  by  numerous 
lanlga  agencies.  Besides  the  Turkish  telegraph  service,  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  has  a  station  at  Dardanelles,  and 


there  are  Turkish,  Austrian,  French  and  Russian  post  offices. 
The  import  trade  consists  of  manufactures,  sugar,  flour  coSbe, 
rice,  leather  and  iron.  The  export  trade  consists  of  vatonia 
(largely  produced  in  the  province),  wheat,  barley,  beans,  chick- 
peas, canary  seed,  liquorice  root,  pine  and  oak  timber,  wine  and 
pottery.  Excepting  in  the  items  of  wine  and  pottery,  the  export 
trade  shows  steady  increase.  Every  year  sees  a  larger  area  of 
land  brought  under  cultivation  by  immigrants,  and  adds  to 
the  number  of  mature  (i.e.  fruit-beariilg)  valonia  trees.  Vine- 
growers  are  discouraged  by  heavy  fiscal  charges,  and  by  the  low 
price  of  wine ;  many  have  uprooted  their  vineyards.  The  pottery 
trade  is  affected  by  change  of  fashion,  and  the  factories  are  losing 
their  importance.  The  lower  quarters  of  the  town  were  heavily 
damaged  in  the  winter  of  1900-1901  by  repeated  inundations 
caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  Rhodius. 

See  V.  Cuinet,  Ttirquie  d'Asie  (Paris,  1890-1900). 

DARDAHUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Zeus  and'Electra,  the 
mythical  founder  of  Dardanus  on  the  Hellespont  and  ancestor  of 
the  Dardans  of  the  Troad  and,  through  Aeneas,  of  the  Romans. 
His  original  home  was  supposed  to  have  been  Arcaifla,  where 
he  married  Chryse,  who  brought  him  as  dowry  the  Palladium 
or  image  of  Pallas,  presented  to  her  by  the  goddess  herself. 
Having  sbM  his  brother  lasius  or  lasion  (according  to  others, 
lasius  was  struck  by  lightning),  Dardantis  fled  acfoss  the  sea. 
He  first  stopped  at  Samothrace,  ind  when  the  island  was  visited 
bjf  a  flood,  crossed  over  to  the  Troad.  Being  hospitably  received 
1^  Teucerj  he  married  his  daughter  Batea  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  royal  tonse  of  TVoy. 

See  Apollodorua  iii.  ts;  Diod.  Bic.  v.  48'-75i  Vir^l,  AeneiS,  iH. 
163  tr.;  articles  in  Pauly-Wissowa'a  Realttteyi&ptulu  lad  Roachcr's 
L^nkon  der  Mythoicgie. 

DARDISTAN,  a  purely  conventional  name  given  by  scientists 
to  a  tract  of  country  on  the  north-wfist  frontier  of  India.  There  is 
no  modem  race  called  Dards,  and  no  country  so  named  t^  its 
itihabttantft  but  the  inhabiuntA  of  the  right  b^nk  (f  the  ludua, 
from  the  Kandia  river  to  Batera,  apply  it  to  the  dwdletE  on^the 
left  bank.  In  the  scimtific  use  of  the  appellation,  Dardistan 
comprises  the  whole  of  Chitral,  Yasin,  Panya],  the  Gilgit  valley, 
Hunza  and  Nagar,  the  AsCor  valley,  the  Indus  valley  from 
Bunji  to  Batera,  the  Kohistan-tMalazai,  i.e.  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Paigkora  river,  and  the  Kohistan  oi  Swat.  The  so-called 
Dard  races  are  referred  to  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  a  people  of  Aryan  origin  who  ascended  the  Indus 
valley  from  the  plains  of  the  Punjab,  reaching  as  far  north  as 
Chitial,  where  they  dispossessed  the  Khos.  They  have  left  their 
traces  in  the  difEeceot  dialects,  Khoswar,  Buri^iki  and  Shina, 

}  debated  at  l^gth  in  Leiti^ir'a 
w  and  Kashmir  Territories  (18^" 
.  -Kush  (1880)  and  DUrand'a 
MaUng  of  a  ProtUitr  (1899).    Frtr  further  details  see  GrLOix. 

DARES  PBnVQIin,  according  to  Honier  {Iliad,  v.  I9)  a  Trojan 
priest  of  Hephaestus.  He  wj^s,supposed  to.have  VeervtheautJior 
o^anaccoimtof'fI(edeStractfohWTroJ,''and"toHive'0v^^(fbe(oie 
Homer  (Aelian,  ^<w-  Hist,  xi.,7).  A  work  in  Litin,  phtportirrg^b 
be  a  translation  of  this,  and  entitled  Dureti^  Phtygii  dt  excidio 
Trojae  hisloria,vai  much  read  rn  thfc  middle  ages,  and  was  then 
ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  who'  is  made  to  dedicate  it  to  Salhist ; 
■but  the  language  is  extremely  corrupt,  and  the  work  telongs  to  a 
period  much  later  than  the  time  of  Nepos  (probably  the  sth 
century  a.d.).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  work  as  we  have  it  is  an 
abridgment  of  a  larger  Latin  woi^  or  an  adaptation  of  a  Greek 
original.  Together  with  the  similar  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis 
(with  which  jt  is  generally  printed)  the  De  excidto  forms  the  chief 
source  for  the  numerous  middle  age  accounts  of  the  Trojan  legend. 
(See  DiCTYS;  and  0.  S.  von  Fleschenberg,  Daresstudien,  1908.) 
■  DAR-BS-SALAAM  ("  The  harbour  of  peace  "),  a  seaport  of 
East  Africa,  in  6°  s<^'  S.  sg"'  so''  E.,  capital  of  German  East 
Africa.  Pop.  (1909)  estimated  at  Z4',ooo,  inchlding  some  500 
Europeans.  TTie  entrance  to  the  harbor.  Which  is  perfectly 
sheltered  (hence  its  name),  is  through  a.  naitow  opening  in  the 
palm-covered  shore.  The  harbour  iS  provided  with  a  floating 
dock,  completed  in  1003.    The  town  is  built  on  the  northern 
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sweep  of  the  harbour  and  is  European  in  character.  The  attects 
are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out.  The  public  buildings,  which  are 
iarge  and  handsome,  include  the  government  and  customs  offices 
on  the  quay  opposite  the  spot  where  the  mail  boats  anchor,  the 

governor's  bouse,  state  hospital,  post  ofhce,  and  the  Boma  or 
barracks.  Adjoining  the  governor's  residence  are  the  botanical 
gardens,  where  many  European  plants  are  tested  with  a  view  to 
acclimatiEation.  There  are  various  churches,  and  government 
and  mission  schools.  In  the  town  are  the  head  offices  of  the 
Deulsch-Ostafiikanische  Gesellschaft,  the  largest  trading  com- 
pany in  German  East  Africa.  The  mangrove  swamps  at  the 
north-west  cod  of  the  harbour  have  been  drained  and  partially 
built  over. 

Until  the  German  occupation  nothing  but  an  insignificant 
village  existed  at  Dar-cs- Salaam.  In  1862  Said  Majid,  sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  decided  to  build  a  town  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and 
began  the  erection  of  a  palace,  which  was  never  finished,  and  of 
which  but  scanty  ruins  remain.  In  1871  Said  Majid  died,  and  his 
scheme  was  abandoned.  In  1876  Mr  {afterwards  Sir)  William 
McKinnon  began  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Dar-es-Salaam 
to  Victoria  Nyanza,  intending  to  make  of  Dar-es-Salaam  an 
important  seaport.  This  project  however  failed.  In  1887  Dr 
Carl  Peters  occupied  the  bay  in  the  name  of  the  German  East 
Africa  Company.  Fighting  with  the  Arabs  followed,  and  in  18S9 
the  company  handed  over  their  settlement  to  the  German 
imperial  government.  In  1891  the  town  was  made  the  adminis- 
trative capital  of  the  colony.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  a  railway 
to  Mrogoro,  and  is  connected  by  overland  telegraph  via  Ujiji 
with  South  Africa.  A  submarine  cable  connects  the  town  with 
Zanzibar.  Dar-es-Salaam  was  laid  out  by  the  Germans  on  an 
ambitious  scale  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  prove  an 
important  centre  of  commerce,  but  trade  developed  very  slowly. 
Ivory,  rubber  and  copal  are  the  chief  exports.  The  trade  returns 
are  included  in  those  of  German  East  Africa  (q.v.l 

OARESTB  DB  LA  CHAVANNE,  AMTOINB  BUSABETH 
ClitiOPHAS  (1830-1882),  French  historian,  was  born  in  Paris  on 
the  i8th  of  October  jSio,  of  an  old  Lyons  family.  Educated  at 
the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  he  became  professor  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  at  Grenoble  in  1844,  and  in  1840  at  Lyons,  where  he 
remained  nearly  thirty  years.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August 
1 88  3.  His  works  comprise :  Histoire  de  I'adminislraiion  en 
France  depuis  Fhilippe-Auguste  (a  vols.,  1848);  Histoire  des 
classes  agrieoles  en  France  depuis  saint  Louis  jusqu'i  Louis  XVI 
(2  vols.,  1853  and  1858),  now  quite  obsolete;  and  a  Histoire  de 
France  (8  vols.,  1865-1873),  competed  by  a  Histoire  de  la 
Restauration  (2  vols.,  1880),  a  good  summary  of  the  work  of 
Vcil-Castel,  and  by  a  Histoire  du  Gowernement  de  Juiiiet,  a 
dry  enumeration  of  dates  and  facts.  Before  the  publication  of 
Lavisse's  great  work,  Dareste's  general  history  of  France  was 
the  best  of  its  kind;  it  surpassed  in  accuracy  the  work  of  Henri 
Martin,  especially  in  the  ancient  periods,  just  as  Martin's  in  its 
turn  was  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Sismondi. 

DABESTE  DB  LA  CHAVANNE.  RODOLPHE  HADELEINB 
CL£0PHAS  (1824-  ),  French  jurist,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the 
25th  of  December  1834.  He  studied  at  the  £cole  des  Chartes 
and  the  ficole  de  Droit,  and  starting  early  on  a  legal  career  he 
rose  to  be  counsellor  to  the  court  of  cassation  (1877  to  1900). 
His  first  publication  was  an  Essai  sur  Franfois  Holman  (1850), 
completed  later  by  his  publication  of  Hotman's  correspondence 
in  the  ReiHie  kistorique  (1876),  and  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
leisure  to  legal  history.  Of  his  writings  may  be  mentioned  Les 
Anciennes  Lois  de  I'Islande  (1881);  Mimoire  sur  Us  anciens 
numttmenls  du  droit  de  la  Hongrie  (1885),  and  £tudcs  d'histoire  du 
droit  (1889).  On  Greek  law  he  wrote  some  notable  works:  Du 
prSt  d  la  grosse  ches  les  Alhiniens  (1867);  Les  Inscriptions  kyPotki- 
caires  en  Grbce  (1885),  La  Science  du  droit  en  Grice:  Plaion, 
Arislolc.  ThSopkrasie {1893), and Siudesur laloideGortyne (1885). 
He  collaborated  with  Theodore  Reinadi  and  B.  Haussoullier 
in  their  Recueii  des  inscriptions  juridiques  grecques  (1905),  and 
his  name  is  worthily  associated  with  the  edition  of  Philippe  de 
Beaumanoir's  Coviumes  de  S^auvaisis,  published  by  Salmon 
h  vols.,  1890,  .1900). 


DARFUR.  a  country  of  east  central  Africa,  the  westernmost 
sUte  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  It  extends  from  about 
io°N,  to  i6°N.  and  from  31^  £.  to  17°  30' £.,  has  an  area  of  some 
150,000  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  population  of  75o/x>o.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  Libyan  desert,  W.  by  Wadai  (French  Congo), 
S.  by  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  E.  by  Kordofan.  The  two  last- 
named  districts  are  mudirias  (provinces)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  isa  plateau  from  3000 
to  3000  ft.  above  sea-level.  A  range  of  mountains  of  volcanic 
origin,  the  Jebel  Marra,  runs  N.  and  S.  about  the  line  of  the  24°  E. 
for  a  distance  of  over  100  m.,  its  highest  points  attaining  from 
5000  to  600a  ft.  East  to  west  this  chain  extends  about  80  m. 
Eastward  the  mountains  fall  gradually  into  sandy,  bush-covered 
steppes.  North-east  of  Jebel  Marra  lies  the  Jebel  Medob 
(3500  ft.  high),  a  range  much  distorted  by  volcanic  action,  and 
Bir-eI-Melh,an«tinctvolcanowithacrater  150  ft.  deep.  South 
of  Jebel  Marra  are  the  plains  of  Dar  Dima  and  Dar  Uma;  S.W. 
of  the  Marra  the  plainis  4000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  watershed 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Chad  runs  north  and 
south  through  the  centre  of  the  country.  The  mountains  are 
scored  by  numerous  kkors,  whose  lower  courses  can  be  traced 
across  the  tableland.  The  kbors  formerly  contained  large  rivers 
which  fiowed  N.E.  and  E.  to  the  Nde,  W.  and  S.W.  to  Lake 
Chad,  S.  and  S.E.  to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The  streams  gc»tig 
N.E.  drain  to  the  Wadi  Melh,  a  dry  river-bed  which  joins  the 
Nile  near  Debba,  but  on  reaching  the  plain  the  waters  sink  into 
the  sandy  soil  and  disappear.  The  torrents  flowing  directly  east 
towards  the  Nile  also  disappear  in  the  sandy  deserts.  The  kbors 
in  the  W.,  S.W.  and  S.,— the  most  fertile  part  of  Darfur — contain 
turbulent  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  when  much  of  the  southern 
district  is  flooded.  Not  one  of  the  streams  is  perennial,  but  in 
times  of  heavy  rainfall  the  waters  of  some  khors  reach  the  Bahr- 
el-Homr  tributary  of  the  Bahr-el-Gbazol.  (For  some  aoo  m.  the 
Bahr-el-Homr  marks  the  southern  frontier  of  the  country.)  In 
the  W.  and  S.  water  can  always  be  obtained  in  the  dry  season  by 
digging  5  or  6  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  khors. 

The  climate,  except  in  the  south,  where  the  rains  are  heavy 
and  the  soil  is  a  damp  clay,  is  healthy  except  after  the  raina- 
The  rainy  season  lasts  for  three  months,  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  September.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  khors 
the  vegetation  is  fairly  rich.  The  chief  trees  are  the  acacias 
whence  gum  is  obtained,  and  baobab  (Adansonia  digilata); 
while  the  sycamore  and,  in  the  Marra  mountains,  the  Euphorbia 
candelabrum  are  abo  found.  In  the  S.W.  are  densely  forested 
regions.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  indigenous.  The  most  fertile 
land  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  wheat, 
durra,  dukhn  (a  kind  of  millet  and  the  staple  food  of  the  people) 
and  other  grains  are  grown.  Other  products  are  sesame,  cotton, 
cucumbers,  water-melons  and  onions. 

Copper  is  obtained  from  Hofrat-el-Nabas  in  the  S.E.,  iron  is 
wrought  in  the  S.W.;  and  there  are  d^msits  of  rock-salt  in 
various  places.  The  copper  mines  (in  9°  48'  N.  34°  5'  E.)  are 
across  the  Darfur  frontier  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province.  The 
vein  runs  N.W.  and  S.E.  and  in  places  rises  in  ridges  3  ft.  above 
the  general  level  of  ground.  Tfaereisanimmense  quantityof  or^, 
(silicate  and  carbonate)  specimens  containing  14%  of  metal. 
Camels  and  cattle  are  both  numerous  and  of  ezcdlent  breeds. 
Some  of  the  Arab  tribes,  such  as  the  Baggara,  breed  only  cattle, 
those  in  the  north  and  east  confine  themselves  to  rearing  camels. 
Horses  are  comparatively  rare;  they  are  a  small  but  sturdy 
breed.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous.  The  ostrich,  common  in 
the  eastern  steppes,  is  bred  by  various  Arab  tribes,  its  feathers 
forming  a  valuable  article  of  trade. 

InkabilatUs.—T]i&  population  of  Darfur  consists  of  negroes 
and  Arabs.  The  negro  For,  forming  quite  half  the  inhabitants, 
occupy  the  central  highlands  and  part  of  the  Dar  Dima  and  Dar 
Uma  districts;  they  speak  a  special  language,  and  are  sub- 
divided into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  most  influential  are 
the  Masabat,  the  Kunjara  and  the  Kera.  They  are  of  middle 
height,  and  have  rather  irregular  features.  The  i^'or  are  described 
as  clean  and  industrious,  somewhat  fanatical,  but  generally 
amenable  to  civilization,  and  freedom-loving.    The  HasaalU  are 
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ft  oegro  tribe  which,  breaking  06  from  the  For  some  centuries 
back,  have  now  much  Arab  blood,  and  speak  Arabic ;  while 
the  Ttugur  are  an  Arab  tribe  which  must  have  arrived  in  the 
Sudan  at  a  veiy  early  date,  as  they  have  incoiporated  a  large 
For  element,  and  no  longer  profess  Mahommedanism.  The  Dago 
iTago)  formerly  inhabited  Jebel  Marra,  but  they  have  been 
driven  to  the  south  and  west,  where  they  maintain  a  certain 
independence  in  Dai  Sula,  but  are  treated  as  inferiors  by  the 
For.  The  Zaghawa,  who  inhabit  the  noithem  borders,  are  on  the 
contrary  regarded  by  the  For  as  their  equals,  and  have  all  the 
prestige  of  a  race  that  at  one  time  made  its  influence  felt  as  far  as 
Bomu.  Among  other  tribes  may  be  mentioned  the  Berti 
and  Takruri,  the  Biigirid,  the  Beraunas,  and  immigraats  from 
Wadai  and  Bagirmi,  and  Fula  from  west  of  Lake  Chad.  Genuine 
Arab  tribes,  e.g.  the  Baggaia  and  Homr,  are  numerous,  and  they 
are  partly  nomadic  and  partly  settled.  The  Arabs  have  not, 
generally  speaking,  mixed  with  the  negro  tribes.  They  are  great 
hunters,  making  expeditions  into  the  deseit  for  five  or  six  days 
at  a  time  in  search  of  ostriches. 

Slaves,  ostrich  feathers,  gum  and  ivory  used  to  be  the  chief 
articles  of  trade,  a  caravan  going  annually  by  the  Arbain 
("  Forty  Days  ")  n>ad  to  Assiut  in  Egypt  and  taking  back 
cloth,  fire-anns  and  other  arricles.  The  slave  trade  has  ceased, 
but  feathers,  gum  and  ivory  still  constitute  the  chief  exports  of 
the  country.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods,  sugar  and 
tea.    There  is  also  an  active  trade  in  cameb  and  cattle. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  country  is  in  the  haitds  of  the 
sultan,  who  b  officially  recognized  as  the  agent  of  the  Sudan 
government.  The  administrative  system  resembles  that  of  other 
Mahommedan  countries. 

Towns. — The  capital  b  El-Fasher,  pop.  about  10,000,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Wadi  Tendelty  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  that  wadi  with  the  Wadi-el-Kho,  one  of  the  streams 
which  flow  towards  the  Bahr-«l-Homr.  Fasher  is  the  residence 
of  the  sultan.  There  are  a  few  fine  buildings,  but  the  town 
consists  mainly  of  tuklsand  box-shaped  straw  sheds.  It  is  500  m. 
W.S.W.  of  Khartum.  Dara,  a  small  market  town,  is  no  m.  S. 
of  El-Fashet.  Shakka  is  in  the  S.£.  of  the  country  near  the  Bahr- 
el-Homr,  and  was  formerly  the  headquarters  of  the  slave  dealers. 

HisUtry. — The  Dago  or  Tago  negroes,  inhabitants  of  Jebel 
Marra,  appear  to  have  been  the  dominant  race  in  Darfur  in  the 
earUest  period  to  which  the  hbtory  of  the  country  goes  back. 
How  long  they  ruled  is  uncertain,  Uttle  being  known  of  them 
save  a  list  of  kings.  According  to  tradition  the  Tago  dynasty 
was  dbplaced,  and  Mahommedanism  introduced,  about  the  14th 
century,  by  Tunjur  Arabs,  who  reached  Darfur  by  way  of  Bomu 
and  Wadai.  The  first  Tunjur  king  was  Ahmed-el- Makur,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  last  Tago  monarch.  Ahmed  reduced 
many  unruly  chiefs  to  submission,  and  under  him  the  country 
prospered.  Hb  great-grandson,  the  sultan  Dali,  a  celebrated 
figure  in  Darfur  histories,  was  on  bis  mother's  side  a  For,  and  thus 
was  effected  a  union  between  the  negro  and  Arab  races.  DaU 
divided  the  country  into  provinces,  and  established  a  penal  code, 
which,  under  the  title  of  KiuA  Dali  or  Dali's  Book,  is  still 
preserved,  and  shows  principles  essentially  different  from  those 
of  the  Koran.  His  grandson  Soleiman  (usually  distingubhed  by 
the  Forian  epithet  Solon,  the  Arab  or  the  Red)  reigned  from  I5g6 
to  1637,  and  was  a  great  warrior  and  a  devoted  Mahommedan. 
Soleiman'g  grandson,  Ahmed  Bahi  (1682-1731),  made  Islam  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
by  encouraging  immigration  from  Bomu  and  Bagirmi.  His  rule 
extended  east  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Atbara. 
Under  succeeding  monarchs  the  country,  involved  in  wars  with 
Sennar  and  Wadai,  declined  in  importance.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century  a  sultan  named  Mahommed  Terab  led  an  army 
against  the  Funj,  but  got  no  further  than  Omdurman.  Here  he 
was  stopped  by  the  Nile,  and  found  no  means  of  getting  bis  army 
across  the  river.  Unwilling  to  give  up  his  project,  Terab  remained 
at  Omdunr^n  for  months.  He  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  at  the 
instigation  of  disaffected  chiefs,  and  the  army  returned  to 
Darfur.  The  next  monarch  was  Abd-er-Rahman,  sumamed 
el-Raschid  or  the  Just.    It  was  during  his  reign  that  Napoleon 


Bonaparte  was  campaigning  in  Egypt;  and  in  1799  Abd-er- 
RahmEin  wrote  to  congratulate  the  French  general  on  hb  d^eat 
of  the  Mamelukes.  To  this  Bonaparte  replied  by  asking  the 
sultan  to  send  him  by  the  next  caravan  aooo  black  slaves  upwards 
of  sixteen  years  old,  strong  and  vigorous.  To  Abd-er-Rahman 
likewise  b  due  the  present  situation  of  the  Fasker,  or  royal  town- 
ship. The  capital  had  formerly  been  at  a  place  called  Kobb£. 
Mahommed-el-FadhI,  his  son,  was  for  some  time  under  the 
control  of  an  energeric  eunuch,  Mahommed  Kurra,  but  he  ulti- 
mately made  himself  independent,  and  his  reign  lasted  till  iSjg, 
when  he  died  of  leprosy.  He  devoted  himself  largely  to  the 
subjection  of  the  semi-independent  Arab  tribes  who  lived  in  the 
country,  notably  the  Rizighat,  thousands  of  whom  he  slew.  In 
1811  he  lost  the  province  of  Kordofan,  which  in  that  year  was 
conquered  by  the  Egyptians.  Of  hb  forty  sons,  the  third, 
Mahommed  Hassin,  was  appointed  hb  successor.  Hassin  is 
described  as  a  religious  but  avaricious  man.  In  the  later  part  of 
his  reign  he  became  involved  in  trouble  with  the  Arab  slave 
raiders  who  had  seized  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  looked  upon  by  the 
Darfurians  as  their  especial  "  slave  preserve."  The  negroes  of 
Babr-el-Ghazal  paid  tribute  of  ivory  and  slaves  to  Darfur,  and 
these  were  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise  sold  by  the  Darfurians 
to  the  Egyptian  traders  along  the  Arbain  road  to  Assiut.  The 
loss  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazol  caused  therefore  much  annoyance  to 
the  people  of  Darfur.  Hassin  died  in  1873,  blind  and  advanced  in 
years,  and  the  succession  passed  to  his  youngest  son  Ibrahim, 
who  soon  found  himself  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Zobeir  (g.v.), 
the  chief  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  slave  traders,  and  with  an 
Egyptian  force  from  Khartum.  The  war  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  Ibrahim  was  slain  in  battle  in  the  autttlDn 
of  1874,  and  his  uncle  Hassab  Alia,  who  sought  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  his  country,  was  captured  in  1875  by  the  troops 
of  the  khedive,  and  removed  to  Cairo  with  bis  family.  The 
Darfurians  were  restive  under  Egyptian  rule.  Various  revolts 
were  suppressed,  but  in  1879  General  Gordon  (then  governor- 
general  of  the  Sudan)  suggested  the  reinstatement  of  the  ancient 
royal  family.  This  was  not  done,  and  in  1881  Sladn  Bey  (Sir 
Rudolf  von  Slatin)  was  made  governor  of  the  province.  Slatin 
defended  the  province  against  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi,  who  were 
led  by  a  Ririghat  sheik  named  MaiUbbo,  but  was  obliged  to 
surrender  (December  ]8S3),  and  Darfur  was  incorporated  in  the 
Mahdi's  dominions.  The  Darfurians  found  Dervish  rule  as  irk- 
some as  that  of  the  Egyptians  had  been,  and  a  state  (rf  almost 
constant  warfare  ended  in  the  gradual  redrement  of  the 
Dervishes  from  Darfur.  Following  the  overthrow  of  the  khalifa 
at  Omdurman  in  1898  the  new  (Anglo-Egyptian)  Sudan  govern- 
ment recognized  (1899)  Ali  Dinar,  a  grandson  of  Mahommed<el- 
Fadhl,  as  sultan  of  Darfur,  on  the  payment  by  that  chief  of 
an  annual  tribute  of  £500.  Under  Ali  Dinar,  who  during  the 
MaJtdia  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  Omdurman,  Darfui  enjoyed 
a  period  of  peace. 

The  fiist  European  traveller  known  to  have  visited  Darfur  was 
William  George  Browne  (?.«.),  who  spent  two  years  (1793-1795) 
at  Kobb£.  Sheik  Mahoouned-el-Tounsi  travelled  in  1 803  through 
various  regions  of  Africa,  including  Darfur,  in  search  of  Omar, 
hb  father,  and  afterwards  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of 
hb  wanderings,  which  was  translated  into  French  in  1845  by 
M.  Perron.  Gustav  Nachtigal  in  1873  spent  some  months  in 
Darfur,  and  since  that  time  the  country  has  become  well 
known  through  the  journeys  of  Gordon,  Slatin  and  others. 

Authorities. — Browne's  account  of  I^arfur  will  be  found  in  his 
Travels  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Svria  (London,  1790);  Nachtipal's 
Sahara  und  Sudan  gives  the  results  of  that  traveller  a  observations. 
The  first  ten  chapters  of  Slatin  Pasha's  book  Fire  and  Sviord  in  tie 
Sudan  (English  edition,  London,  IS96)  contain  much  information 
concerning  the  country,  its  history,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
overthrow  of  Eeyptian  authority  by  the  Mahdi.  See  also  The 
Anelo-Egyplian  Sudan  (London,  loog),  edited  by  Count  Gleichen, 
and  the  Dibliography  given  under  Sudan. 

DARGAI,  the  name  of  a  mountain  peak  and  a  frontier  station 
in  the  north-west  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The  mountain  peak 
is  situated  on  the  Samana  Range,  and  the  Kohat  border,  and  ia 
famous  for  the  stand  made  there  by  the  Afridis  and^Orakzats  in- 
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the  Tirah  Campaign.  (See  Tisae  Cahpxics.)  I>argai  station  is 
situated  on  the  I*cshawar  border,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the 
frontier  railway  niBning  from  Nowshera  to  the  Malakand  Pass. 

DAROOKIJSKY,  ALEZANDSR  SERaSIVlCH  (1813^1869), 
Russian  tomposer,  was  bom  in  iBt  j,  and  educated  in  St  Peters* 
burg.  He  was  already  kno'wn  as  a  talented  musical  amateur 
when  in  1833  he  noet  Glinka  and  was  encouraged  to  devote  him- 
self to  composition.  His  light  opera  Esmeralda  was  written  in 
1839,  and  Ms  JtounOlba  was  performed  in  [856,  but  he  had  but 
small  success  or  recognition  either  at  home  or  abroad,  except 
in  Belgium,^  till  the  'sixties,  when  he  became  one  of  Balaldrev's 
drde.  His  opera  The  Stone  Guest  ibta  became  famous  among 
the  progressive  Russian  school^  though  it  was  not  performed  till 
1871,  Dargomijsky  died  in  Janwary  1869,  His  compositions 
include  a  number  of  songs,  and  some  orchestral  pieces. 

DARIAL,  a  gorge  in  the  Caucasus,  at  the  east  foot  of  Mt. 
Kasbek,  pierced  by  the  river  Terek  for  a  distance  of  8  m.  between 
vertical  walls  of  rock  (5900  ft.).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Georgian 
annals  under  the  names  of  Ralani,  Dargani,  Darialani;  the 
Persiatis  and  Arabs  knew  it  as  the  Gate  of  the  Alans;  Strabo 
calls  it  Porta  Cowtmca'and  Porta  Cumana;  Rolemy,  Porta 
Sarmatka;  it  was  sometimes  known  as  Portae  Caspiae  {a  name 
bestowed  also  on  the  "  gate  "  or  pass  beside  the  Caspian  at 
Derbent);  and  the  Tatars  call  it  Dtu^ly.  Being  the  only  avail- 
able passage  across  the  Caucasus,  it  has  been  fortified  since  a 
remote  period — at  least  since  1 50  B.C.  In  Russian  poelty  it  has 
been  immortalized  by  Lermootov.  The  present  Russian  fort, 
Duial,  which  guards  this  section  of  the  Georgian  tnilitary  road, 
is  at  the  northern  issue  of  the  gorge,  at  an  altitude  of  4746  ft. 

DARIEN;  a  district  covering  the  eastern  part  of  the  isthmus 
joihing  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  mainly  within  the 
republic  of  Panama,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  gulf  of  the  Carribbean 
Sea.  DaTien  is  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  geographical 
discovery.  It  was  reconnoitred  in  the  first  year  of  the  i6th 
century  by  Rodrigo  Bastidas  of  Seville;  and  the  first  settlement 
was  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  situated  on  the  small  Darien  river, 
north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Atrato.  In  1513  Vasco  Nuflez 
de  Balboa  stood  "silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien,"'  and  saw  the 
Pacific  at  his  feet  stretching  inland  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel; 
and  for  long  this  narrow  neck  of  land  seemed  alternately  to  proffer 
and  refuse  a  means  of  transit  between  the  two  oceans.  The  firat 
serious  attempt  to  turn  the  isthmus  to  permanent  account  as  a 
trade  route  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
forms  an  interest!]^  chapter  in  Scottish  history.  In  1695  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Scottish  parliament  giving  extensive  powers 
to  a  company  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies;  and  this 
company,  under  the  advice  of  one  of  the  moat  femarkabte 
economists  of  the  period,  William  Paterson  (qf.),  determined  to 
establish  a  colony  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien  as  a  general  emporium 
for  the  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Regarded  with 
disfavour  both  in  England  and  Holland,  the  project  was  taken 
up  in  Scotland  with  the  enthusiasm  of  national  rivalry  towards 
England,  and  the  "  subscriptions  sucked  up  al!  the  money  in  the 
country."  On  the  26th  of  July  1698  the  pioneers  set  sail  from 
Leith  amid  the  cheers  of  an  ahnost  envious' multitude;  and  on 
the  4th  of  November,  with  the  loss  of  only  fifteen  out  of  1 200  men , 
they  arrived  at  Darien,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  well- 
defended  spot,  witha  good  harbour  and  excellent  outlook.'  The 
country  they  named  New  Caledonia,  and  two  sites  selected  for 
future  cities'  were  designated  respectively  New  Edinburgh  and' 
New  St  Andrews.  At  fiist  all  seemed  to  go  well;  but  by  and  by 
lack  of  provisions,  sickness  and  anarchy  reduced  the  settlers  to 
the  most  miserable  plight;  and  in  June  1699  they  re-embarkcd 
in  three  vessds,  a  weak  and  iK^elras  company,  to  sail  whither- 
soever. Providence  might  dicoot.  Meanwhile  a  supplementary 
expedition  had  been  prepared  in  Scotland;  two  vessels  were 
despatched  in  May,  and  ipjir  others  followed  in  August.  But 
this  venture  proved  even  more  unfortunate  than  the  former. 
The  colonists  arrived  brtken  in  health;  their  spirits  were  crushfcd 

'  Keats,  in  tils  tar^oiy  sonnet  beginning; — "  Much  have  I  travelled 
w  the  realms  of  gpld.''  of  which  this  is  the  concluding  line,  inaccur- 
ately aubstituteB  Cortu 'for  Balboa. 


by  the  fate  'of  tbeilr  predecessors,  and  en^itteifed  by  -the  baish 
fanaticism  of  the  four  ministeia  whom  the  general  assembly  od 
the  Church  of  Scotland  had  sent  out  to'  establiah'  ^  regulu 
presbyterial  orgaaiaatjon.  The  laat  addition  to  tfaeisflUlcraiaiC 
was  the  company  of  O^itain  Alexander  Campbell  of  Fonab;  who 
arrived  only  to  learn  that  a  Spanish  force  of  1 500  or  1600  m«i  lay 
encamped  at  Tubacanti,  on  the  river  Santa  Maria,  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  a  ^>anish  squadron  in  order  to  make  a  combined 
attack  on  the  fort.  Captain  Campbell,  on  the  second  day  after 
his  arrival,  marched  with  aoo  men  across  the  isthmus  to  Tubacanti,' 
stormed  the  camp  in  the  night-time,  and  dispersed  the  Spaiusb 
force.  On  his  return  to  the  fort  on  the  fifth  day  he  found' it 
besieged  by  the  %)aniards  from  the  men^f-war;  and,  aftef  a 
vain  attempt  to  maintain  its  defence,  he  succeeded  with  a  f«w 
companions  in  making  his  escape  in  a  small  vessel.  A  capitula- 
tion followed,  and  tbe  Darien  colony-was  no  more.  Of  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  enterprise  only  a  miseraUe  handful  9ver 
readied  their  native  land. 
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of  Scoliand,  vol,  iv.  (Ediaburgh,  1907). 

DARIUS    (Pers.    Dirayatausk;   Old    Test. 
name  of  three  Persian  kings. 

I.  Daxius  the  GsEAr,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (g.e.).  The 
principal  source  for  hb  hi^ry  is  his  own  inscriptions,  especially 
the  great  inscription  of  Behistun  (q.v.);  in  which  he  relates  how  be 
gained  the  crown  and  put  down  the  lebellions.  In  modern  tjmes 
his  veracity  has  often  been  doubted,  but  without  any  sufficient 
reason;  the  whole  tenor  of  hb  w<»'ds  shows  that  we  can  rely  npoa 
his  account.  The  accounts  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ct«jas  of 
his  accession  are  in  many  points  evidently  dependent  on  this 
official  version,  with  many  legendary  stories  interwoveti,  e.g. 
that  Darius  and  his  allies  left  the  question  as  to  which  of  then 
should  become  king  to  the  decision  of  their  horses,  and  that 
Darius  won  the  crown  by  a  trick  of  his  groom. 

Darius  belonged  to  a  yownger  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
the  Achaemenidae.  When,  after  the  suicideof  Cambyses  (March 
jar),  the  usurper  Gaumata  ruled  undisturbed  over  th&  whole 
empire  under  the  name  of  Bardiya  (Smerdis),  son  of  Cyrus;  and' 
no  one  dared  to  gainsay  him,  Darius,  "  with  the  help  of  Ahura- 
mazda,"  attempted  to  regain  the  kingdom  for  the  royal  ta.ce. 
His  father  Hystaspes  was  still  alive,  but  evidently  had  not  tbe 
courage  to  urge  his  claims.  Assisted  by  six  noble  Persians,  whose 
names  he  proclaims  at  the  end  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  he 
surprised  and  killed  the  usurper  in  a  Median  fortress  {October 
Siijforthcchronology'of  these  times  cf:  E.  Meyer,  FttrschuMgett 
zur  ailen  Gesckichtt,ii.  471  ff.),  and  gained  the  crown.  Bilt  this 
sudden  change  was  the  signal  for  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  all 
the  eastern  provinces  to  rtegain  their  independence.  In  Surfana, 
Babylon,  Media,  Sagartia,  Margiana,  usurpers  arose,  pretending 
to  be  of  the  old  royal  race,  and  gathered  lar^  armies  around  them ; 
in  Persia  itself  Vahyazdata  imitated  the  example  of  Gaumata  and 
was  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  people  as  the  true 
Bardiya.  Darius  with  t)nly  a  small  army  of  Persians  and  Medes 
and  some  trustworthy  generals  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  in 
Sjo  and  $ig  all  the  rebellions  were  put  down  (Babylon  rebelled 
twice,  Sufiiana  even  three  times),  and  the  autliority  of  Darius 
was  established  throughotit  the  eminre. 

Darius  in  his  inscriptions  appears  as  a  fervent  beHever  in  the 
true  religioiii  of  Zoroaster.  But  he  was  also  a  great  statesman  and 
organizer.  The  time  of  tonquests  had  coirie  to  an  end;  the  wars' 
which  Darius  undertook,  like  those  of  Augustus,  only  served  lie' 
purpose  of  gaining  strong' natural  frontiers  for  the  empire  and 
keeping  down  the  barbarous  tribes  on  its  borders.  Thus  DaWils 
.subjugated  the  wild  hations  of  the  Pontic  and  Armeniah 
mountains,  and  extended  the  Ptrsian  dotninibn  to  the  Caucasus; 
for  the  same  reasons  he  fought  against  the  Sacae  aildbtheT 
Turanian  tribes.  '  But  by  the  organization  which  he  gave  tofbe 
empire  Ke  became  the  true  Sliccessor  of  the  great  Cyrus.  His 
organization  ofthe  provinces  and  the  fixing  of  the  tribijtes  is 
described  by  Herodotus  iii.  90  S.,  evidently  from  good  official 
sources.    He  fixed  the  coinage  and  introduced  the  '^Id  coinage 
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of  ihe  Dane  (which  is  not  named  after  him,  as  the  Greeks  believed, 
but  derived  from  a  Persian  wont  meaning  "  gold  ";  in  Middle 
Persian  it  is  called  tarig).  He  tried  to  develop  the  commerce  of 
the  empire,  andsent  an  expedition  down  the  Kabul  and  the  Indus, 
led  by  the  Carian  captain  Scylai  of  Caryanda,  who  explored  the 
Indian  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Suez.  He  dug  a 
canal  from  the  Nile  to  Suez,  and,  as  the  fragments  of  a  hiero- 
rfyphic  inscription  found  there  show,  his  ships  sailed  from  the 
Nile  through  the  Red  Sea  by  Saba  to  Persia.  He  had  connexions 
with  Carthage  (i.e.  the  KarkS  of  the  Nakshi  Rustam  inscr.), 
and  explored  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  At  the  same  time 
be  attempted  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  subject  nations,  and  for 
this  purpose  promoted  the  aims  of  their  priests.  He  allowed  the 
Jews  to  build  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  In  Egypt  his  name 
appears  on  the  temples  which  he  built  in  Memphis,  Edfu  and  the 
Great  Oasis.  He  called  the  high-priest  of  Sals,  Uzahor,  to  Susa 
(as  we  learn  from  his  inscription  in  the  Vatican),  and  gave  him 
full  powers  to  reorganize  the  "  house  of  life,"  the  great  medical 
school  of  the  temple  of  Sals.  In  the  Egyptian  traditions  he  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  great  benefactors  and  lawgivers  of  the 
country  (Herod,  ii.  no,  Diod.  i.  95).  In  similar  relations  he  stood 
to  the  Greek  sanctuaries  (cf.  his  rescript  to  "his  slave  "  Godatas, 
the  inspector  of  a  royal  park  near  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander, 
in  which  he  grants  freedom  of  taxes  and  forced  labour  to  the 
sacred  territory  of  Apollo.  See  Cousin  and  Deschamps,  Bulletin 
de  corresp.  kdJin.,  xiii.  (1889),  529,  and  DitCenberger,  Sylloge 
inscr.  graec.,  a);  all  the  Greek  oracles  in  Asia  Minor  and  Europe 
therefore  stood  on  the  side  of  Persia  in  the  Peraian  wars  and 
admonished  the  Greeks  to  attempt  no  resistance. 

About  512  Darius  undertook  a  war  against  the  Scj^hians.  A 
great  army  crossed  the  Bosporus,  subjugated  eastern  "Hirace,  and 
crossed  the  Danube.  The  purpose  of  this  war  can  only  have  been 
to  attack  the  nomadic  Turanian  tribes  in  the  rear  and  thus  to 
securepeaceon  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire.  It  was  based 
upon  a  wrong  geographical  conception;  even  Alexander  and  his 
Macedonians  believed  that  on  the  Hindu  Rush  (which  they  called 
g&ucasus)  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Jaxartes  (which  tley  called 
Tanais,  i.e.  Don)  they  were  quite  near  to  the  Black  Sea.  Of 
course  the  expedition  undertaken  on  these  grounds  could  not  but 
provtt  a  failure;  having  advanced  for  some  weeks  into  the  Russian 
steppes,  Darius  was  forced  to  return.  The  details  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (according  to  him  Darius  had  reached  the  Volga!)  are  quite 
fantastical;  and  the  account  which  Darius  himself  had  given  on  a 
tablet,  which  was  added  to  his  great  inscription  in  Behistun,  is 
dcstroyedwith  the  exception  of  a  few  words.  (SeeR,  W.  Macan, 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  appendix  3;  G.  B.  Grundy,  Great  Persian 
War,  pp.  48-64;  J.  B,  Bury  in  Classical  Review,  July  1897.) 

Although  European  Greece  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Greek 
towns  were  continually  soliciting  his  intervention,  Darius  did  not 
meddle  with  their  affairs.  The  Persian  ware  were  begun  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  The  support  which  Athens  and  Eretria  gave 
to  the  rebellious  lonians  and  Carians  made  their  punishment 
inevitable  as  soon  as  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down.  But  the 
first  expedition,  that  of  Mardonius,  failed  on  the  cliffs  of  Mt. 
Athos  (491),  and  the  army  which  was  led  into  Attica  by  Datis  in 
490  was  beaten  at  Marathon.  Before  Darius  had  finished  his 
preparati<»is  for  a  third  expedition  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Egypt  (486).  In  the  next  year  Darius  died,  probably  in  October 
485,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  the  east  has  produced- 

a.  Dasius  II.,  OCHUS.  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  died  in  the  begin- 
ning of  424,  was  followed  by  Ms  son  Xerxes  II.  But  after  a 
month  and  a  half  he  was  murdered  by  bis  brother  Secydianus,  or 
Sogdianus  {the  form  of  the  name  b  uncertain).  Against  him  rose 
a  bastard  brother,  Ochus,  satrap  of  Hyrcania,  and  after  a  short 
fight  killed  him,  and  suppressed  by  treachery  the  attempt  of  his 
own  brother  Arsites  to  imitate  his  example  (Ctesias  ap.  Phot.  44; 
Diod.  lii.  71,  108;  Pausan.  vi.  5,  7),  Ochus  adopted  the  name 
Darius  (in  the  chronicles  called  Notkos,  the  bastard).  Neither 
Xerxes  II.  nor  Secydianus  occure  in  the  dates  of  the  numerous 
Babylonian  tablets  from  Nippur;  here  the  dates  of  Darius  II. 


follow  immediately  on  those  of  Artaxerxes  1.  Of  Darius  II. '9 
reign  we  know  very  little  (a  rebellion  of  the  Medes  in  409  is 
mentioned  in  Xenophon,  Hellen.  i.  3. 19),  except  that  he  was  quite 
dependent  on  his  wife  Parysatis,  In  the  excerpts  from  Ctesias 
some  harem  intrigues  are  recorded,  in  which  he  played  a  dis- 
reputable part.  As  long  as  the  power  of  Athens  remained  intact 
be  did  not  meddle  in  Greek  affairs;  even  the  support  which  the 
Athenians  in  413  gave  to  the  rebel  Amorges  in  Caria  would  not 
have  roused  him  (Andoc.  iii.  29;  Thuc.  viii.  38,  54;  Ctesias 
wrongly  names  his  father  Pissuthnes  in  his  stead;  an  account 
of  these  wars  is  contained  in  the  great  Lycian  stele  from  Xanthus 
in  the  British  Museum),hadnot  the  Athenian  power  broken  down 
in  the  same  year  before  Syracuse.  He  gave  ordere  to  his  satraps 
in  Asia  Minor,  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus,  to  send  in  the 
overdue  tribute  of  the  Greek  towns,  and  to  begin  war  with 
Athens;  for  this  purpose  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Sparta.  In  408  he  sent  his  son  Cyrus  to  Asia  Minor,  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  greater  energy.  In  404  he  died  after  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  and  was  followed  by  Artaxerxes  II. 

3.  Daxius  III.,  CoDOMANNus,  The  eunuch  Bagoas  (g.v.), 
having  murdered  Artaxerxes  III.  in  338  and  his  son  Arses  in  336, 
raised  to  the  throne  a  distant  relative  of  the  royal  bouse,  whose 
name,  according  to  Justin  x.  3,  was  Codomannus,  and  who  had 
excelled  in  a  war  against  the  Cadusians  (cf.  Diod.  xvii.  5  ff.,  where 
his  father  is  called  Arsames,  son  of  Ostanes,  a  brother  of 
Artaxerxes).  The  new  king,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Darius, 
took  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  and  saved  himself 
from  it  by  forcing  Bagoas  to  drink  the  cup  himself.  Already 
in  336  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  had  sent  an  army  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  the  spring  of  334  the  campaign  of  Alexander  began.  In 
the  following  year  Darius  himself  took  the  field  against  the 
Macedonian  king,  but  was  beaten  at  Issus  and  in  331  at  Arbela. 
In  his  flight  to  the  east  he  was  deposed  and  killed  by  Bessus 
(July  33°)- 

The  name  Darius  was  also  borne  by  many  later  dynasts  of 
Persian  origin,  among  them  kings  of  Pcrsis  (g.P.),  Darius  of  Media 
Atropatene  who  was  defeated  by  Pompeius,  and  Darius,  king  of 
Pontui  in  the  time  of  Antony.  (Ed.  M.) 

DARJBEUNO.  a  hill  station  and  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Bhagalpur  division  of  Bengal.  The  sanatorium  is  situated 
367  m.  by  rail  north  of  Calcutta.  In  1901  it  had  a  population  of 
16,924.  It  is  the  summer  quarters  of  the  Bengal  government 
and  has  a  most  agreeable  climate,  which  neither  exceeds  80°  F.  in 
summer,  nor  falls  below  30°  in  winter.  The  great  attraction  of 
Darjeeling  is  its  scenery,  which  is  unspeakably  grand.  The  view 
across  the  hills  to  Ktnchinjunga  discloses  a  glittering  white  wall 
of  perpetual  snow,  surroimded  by  towering  masses  of  granite. 
There  arc  several  schools  of  considerable  size  for  European  boys 
and  girls,  and  a  government  boarding  school  at  Kurseong.  The 
buildings  and  the  roads  suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of 
the  1 2th  of  June  1897.  But  a  more  terrible  disaster  occurred  in 
October  1899,  when  a  series  of  landslips  carried  away  houses  and 
broke  up  the  hill  railway.  The  total  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  returned  at  £160,000. 

The  district  of  Darjeehng  comprises  an  area  of  1164  sq.  m. 
It  consists  of  two  well-defined  tracts,  mz.  the  lower  Himalayas 
to  the  south  of  Sikkim,  and  the  tarai,  or  plains,  which  extend  from 
the  south  of  these  ranges  as  far  as  the  northern  borders  of 
Pumea  district.  The  plains  from  which  the  hills  take  their  rise 
are  only  300  ft.  above  sea-level;  the  mountains  ascend  abruptly 
in  spure  of  6000  to  10,000  ft.  in  height.  The  scenery  throughout 
the  hills  is  picturesque,  and  in  many  parts  magnificent.  The  two 
highest  mountains  in  the  world,  Kinchinjunga  in  Sikkim 
(28,156  ft.)  and  Everest  in  Nepal  (29,00a  ft.),  are  visible  from  the 
town  of  Darjeeling.  The  principal  peaks  within  the  district  are — 
Phalut  (ir,8iift.),  Subargum  (11,636),  Tanglu  (10,084),  Situng 
and  Sinchal  Pahai  (8163).  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tista,  Great 
and  Little  Ranjit,  Ramman,  Mahananda,  Balasan  and  Jaldhaka. 
None  of  them  is  navigable  in  the  mountain  valleys;  but  the 
Tista,  after  it  debouches  on  the  plains,  can  be  navigated  by  cargo 
boats  of  considerable  burthen.  Bears,  leopards  and  musk  deer 
are  toixnd  on  the  higher  mountains,  deer  on  the  lower  ranges,  and 
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a  few  dephants  and  tigers  on  the  slopes  nearest  to  the  plains. 
In  the  lowlands,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,  deer  and  wild  hogs  are 
abundant.  A  few  wolves  are  also  found.  Of  small  game,  hares, 
jungle  fowl,  peacocks,  partridges,  snipe,  woodcock,  wild  ducks 
and  geese,  and  green  pigeons  are  numerous  in  the  tarai,  and 
jungle  fowl  and  pheasants  in  the  Hills.  The  mahseer  fish  is  found 
in  the  Tiata.  ;,. 

In  1901  the  population  was  349,117,  showing  an  increase  of 
11%  since  i8gi,  compared  with  an  increase  of  43%  in  the 
previous  decade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  tract  consist  to  a 
large  extent  of  Nepah  immigrants  and  of  aboriginal  highland 
races;  in  the  tarai  the  people  are  chiefly  Hindus  and  Mahom- 
medans.  The  Lepchas  are  considered  to  be  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  hilly  portion  of  the  district.  They  are  a  fine, 
frank  race,  naturally  open-hearted  and  free-handed,  fond  of 
change  and  given  to  an  out-door  life ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  improve  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  dvilization.  It 
is  thought  that  they  are  now  being  gradually  driven  out  of  the 
district,  owing  to  the  increase  of  regular  cultivation,  and  to  the 
government  conservation  of  the  forests.  They  have  no  word  for 
plough  in  their  language,  and  they  still  follow  the  nomadic  form 
of  tillage  known  asjum  cultivation.  This  consists  in  selecting  a 
spot  of  virgin  soil,  clearing  it  of  forest  and  jungle  by  burning,  and 
scraping  the  surface  with  the  rudest  agricultural  implements. 
The  productive  powers  of  the  land  become  exhausted  in  a  few 
years,  when  the  clearing  is  abandoned,  a  new  site  is  chosen,  and 
the  same  operations  are  carried  on  de  novo.  The  Lepchas  are  also 
the  ordinary  out-door  labourers  on  the  hilts.  They  have  no  caste 
distinctions  but  speak  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  one  of  nine 
septs  or  clans,  who  all  eat  together  and  intermarry  with  each 
other.  In  the  upper  or  northern  tarai,  along  the  base  of  the  hills, 
the  Mechs  form  the  principal  ethnical  feature.  This  tribe  inhabits 
the  deadly  jungle  with  impunity,  and  cultivates  cotton,  rice 
and  other  ordinary  crops,  by  the  jum  process  described  above. 
The  cultivation  of  tea  was  introduced  in  1856,  and  is  now  a 
large  industry.  Cinchona  cultivation  was  introduced  by  the 
government  in  i86a,  and  has  since  been  taken  up  by  private 
enterprise.  There  is  a  coal  mine  at  Daling.  The  Darjeeting 
Himalayan  railway  of  3  ft.  gauge,  opened  in  18S0,  ruits  for 
50  m.  from  Siliguri  in  the  plains  on  the  Eastern  Bengal  line. 

The  British  connexion  with  Darjeeling  dates  from  j8i6,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Nepali,  the  British  made  over  to  the 
Sikkim  raja  the  larai  tract,  which  bad  been  wrested  from  him  and 
aimexed  by  NepfU.  In  1835  the  nucleus  of  the  present  district  of 
British  Silckim  or  Darjeeling  was  created  by  a  cession  of  a  portion 
of  the  hills  by  the  raja  of  Sikkim  to  the  British  as  a  sanatorium. 
A  military  expedition  against  Sikkim,  rendered  necessary  in  1850 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Dr  A.  Campbell,  the  superintendent  of 
Darjeeling,  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
allowance  granted  to  the  raja  for  the  cession  of  the  hill  station 
of  Darjeeling,  and  in  the  annexation  of  the  Sikkim  larai  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  and  of  a  portion  of  the  hills  beyond.  In  August  1 866  the 
hill  territory  east  of  the  Tista,  acquired  as  the  result  of  the  Bhutan 
campaign  of  1864,  was  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Darjeeling. 

DARLET,  GEORGE  (1795-1846),  Irish  poet,  was  bom  in 
Dublin  in  1795.  Hisparents,  who  were  gentle  folks  of  independent 
means,  emigrated  to  America,  leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  his 
grandfather  at  Springfield,  Co.  Dublin.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  graduating  in  1830 ;  but  an  unfortunate 
Stammer  prevented  him  from  going  into  the  church  or  to  the  bar, 
and  he  established  himself  in  London,  where  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  the  Errors  of  Eostaste,  in  1823,  and  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  The  Lotidon  Magazine.  He  was  intimate 
with  Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante,  and  with  Charles  Lamb.  In 
1826  he  published  under  the  name  of  "  Grey  Penseval  "a  volume 
of  prose  tales  and  sketches.  Labour  in  Idleness  (i8a6),  one  of 
which,  "  The  Enchanted  Lyre,"  b  plainly  autobiographical. 
Syliria,  or  the  May  Queen  (1827,  reprint  1893),  a  fairy  opera,  met 
with  no  success,  but  about  1850  he  became  dramatic  and  art 
critic  to  the  Athenaeum.  His  other  works  are:  Nepenthe  (1835, 
reprint  1S97),  his  most  considerable  poem;  introduction  to  the 
works  of   Beaumont  and   Fletcher    (1840);  with   tWQ  ^V^} 


Thomas  A  Becket  (1840),  and  Etkelsbut  (1841).  He  died  in 
London  on  the  a^td  of  November  1846. 

Selections  from  the  Poems  of  George  Darley,  with  an  introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streattield,  appeared  in  1904.  See  also  the  edition  by  Ramsay 
Collea  in  the  "  Muses'  Library  "  (1906). 

DARLING,  GRACE  H0RSLE7  (1815-1842),  British  heroine, 
was  bom  at  Bamborough,  Northumberland,  on  the  34Lh  of 
November  181 5.  Her  father,  William  Darling,  was  the  keei>er  of 
the  Longstone  (Fame  Islands)  lighthouse.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  September  1838,  the  "  Forfarshire,"  bound  from 
Hull  to  Dundee,  with  sixty-three  persons  on  board,  struck  on  the 
Fame  Islands,  forty-three  being  drowned.  The  wreck  was 
observed  from  the  lighthouse,  and  Darling  and  his  daughter 
determined  to  try  and  reach  the  survivors.  They  recognized 
that  though  they  might  be  able  to  get  to  the  wreck,  they  would 
be  unable  to  return  without  the  assistance  of  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  but  they  took  this  risk  without  hesitation.  By  a  combina- 
tion of  daring,  strength  and  skill,  the  father  and  daughter  reached 
the  wreck  in  their  coble  and  brought  back  four  men  and  a 
woman  to  the  lighthouse.  Darling  and  two  of  the  rescued  men 
then  retumed  to  the  wreck  and  brought  off  the  four  remaining 
survivors.  This  gallant  exploit  made  Grace  Dailiug  and  her 
father  famous.  The  Humane  Society  at  once  voted  them  its  gold 
medal,  the  treasury  made  a  grant,  and  a  public  subscription  wa* 
organized.  Grace  Darling,  who  had  always  been  delicate,  died 
of  consumption  on  the  20th  of  October  1843. 

See  Grace  Darling,  her  true  story  (London,  1880). 

DARLING,  a  river  of  Australia.  It  rises  in  Queensland  and 
flows  into  New  South  Wales,  forming  for  a  constdeiable  distance 
the  boundary  of  the  two  colonies ;  in  its  upper  reaches  it  is 
known  as  the  Barwon,  but  from  Bourke  to  its  jtmction  on  the 
Victorian  border  with  the  river  Murray,  it  is  called  the  Darling. 
Its  length  is  1160  m.,  and  with  its  afSuents  it  drains  an  area  of 
about  200,000  sq.  m.  During  the  dry  season  its  course  is  marked 
by  a  series  of  shallow  pools,  but  during  the  winter,  when  it  is 
subject  to  sudden  floods,  it  is  navigable  as  far  as  fiourke  for 
steamers  of  light  draft.  Excepting  a  narrow  strq>  on  the  banb 
of  the  river,  the  country  through  which  it  passes  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  arid  plain. 

DARLINGTON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Durham,  England,  13a  m.  N.  by  W.  of 
London,  on  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  (iSgr)  38,060; 
(1901)  44,511.  It  lies  in  a  shghtly  undulating  plain  on  the  small 
river  Skeme,  a  tributary  of  the  Tees,  not  far  from  the  main  river. 
Its  appearance  is  almost  wholly  modern,  but  there  is  a  fine  <AA 
parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Cuthbert.  It  is  crticiform,  and  in 
style  mainly  transitional  Norman.  It  has  a  central  tower  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  of  the  14th  century,  which  necesatated  the 
building  of  a  massive  stone  screen  across  the  chancel  arch  to 
support  the  piers.  Traces  of  an  earlier  church  were  discovered  in 
the  course  of  restoration.  Educational  establishments  include 
an  Elizabethan  grammar  school,  a  training  college  for  scbocrf- 
mistresses  (British  and  Foreign  School  Society),  and  a  technical 
school.  There  is  a  park  of  forty-four  acres.  The  industries  of 
Darlington  are  large  and  varied.  They  include  worsted  spinning 
mills ;  collieries,  ironstone  mines,  quarries  and  brickworks ;  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  both  in  the  rough  and  in  the  form  of 
finished  articles,  as  locomotives,  bridge  castings,  ships'  engines, 
gun  castings  and  shells,  &c.  The  parliamentary  borough  returns 
one  member.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1867,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  ei^tecB 
councillors.    Area,  3956  acres. 

Not  long  after  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Lindisfame  had 
settled  at  Durham  in  995,  Styr  the  son  of  Ulf  gave  them  the  viU 
of  Darlington  (Dearthington,  Damington),  which  by  1083  had 
grown  into  importance,  probably  owing  to  its  situation  on  the 
road  from  Watling  Street  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  Bishop 
William  of  St  Carileph  in  that  year  changed  the  church  to  a 
collegiate  church,  and  placed  there  certain  canons  whom  ha 
removed  from  Durham.  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset  rebuilt  the 
church  and  built  a  manor  house  which  was  for  many  years  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,     Bpldon  Book, 
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datvd  T183,  cantams  the  first  meotioo  of  Dai&^tOD  *£  a 
borough,  rated  at  £5,  while  half  a  mark  was  due  from  the  dyeis 
of  doth.  The  next  account  of  the  town  is  in  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Survey  (e.  1360),  which  states  that  "  Ingdiam  Gentill  and  his 
partacrs  hold  the  borough  of  Deilyngton  with  the  profits  of  the 
mills  and  dye  houses  and  other  profits  pertaining  to  the  borough 
rendering  yearly  four  score  aad  thirteen  pounds  and  six  shillings." 
Darlington  possesses  ito  early  charter,  but  claimed  its  privUeges 
as  a  borough  by  a  prescriptive  right.  Uotil  the  igth  century  it 
was  governed  by  a  bailifi  appomted  by  the  bishop.  The  mention 
of  dyers  in  the  Boldon  Book  and  Hatfield's  Survey  probably 
indicates  the  existence  of  woollen  manufacture.  Before  the  19th 
century  Dailingtou  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
worsted  and  flax,  but  it  owes  its  modem  importance  to  the 
opening  of  the  railway  between  Darlington  and  Stockton  on  the 
37th  of  September  1835.  "  Locomotive  No.  i,"  the  first  that 
ever  ran  on  a  public  railway,  stands  in  Bank  Top  station,  a 
remarkable  relic  of  the  enterprise.  As  part  of  the  palatinate  of 
Durham,  Darlington  sent  no  members  to  parliament  until  1861, 
when  it  was  allowed  to  return  one  member.  The  fairs  and 
markets  in  Darlington  were  formerly  held  by  the  bishop  and 
were  in  existence  as  early  as  the  nth  century.  According  to 
Leiand,  Darlington  was  in  his  time  the  best  market  town  in  the 
bi^opric  with  the  exception  of  Durham.  In  1664  the  bishop, 
finding  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  set  up  a  market  "  in 
the  season  of  the  year  unaccustomed,"  i.e.  from  the  fortnight 
before  Christmas  to  Whit  Monday,  prohftuted  them  from  con- 
tinuing it.  The  markets  and  fairs  were  finally  in  1854  purchased 
by  the  local  authority,  and  now  belong  to  the  corporation. 

DARUNQTONIA  (called  after  William  Darhngton,an  American 
botanist),  a  Californian  pitcher^ant,  belonging  to  the  order 
Sarraceniaceae.  There  is  only  one  species,  D,  californica,  which 
is  found  at  5000  ft.  altitude  on  the  Sierra  Nevadas  of  California, 
growing  in  sphagniun-bogs  along  with  sundews  and  rushes. 


Darlingionui  calijornica. 

The  pitcher-like  leaves  form  a  cluster,  and  are  i  to  2  ft.  high, 
slender,  erect,  and  end  in  a  rounded  hooded  top,  from  which 
hangs  a  blade  shaped  like  a  fish-tail  which  guards  the  entrance  to 
the  pitcher.  Insects  are  attracted  to  the  leaves  by  the  bright 
colouring,  especially  of  the  upper  part;  entering  they  pass  down 
the  narrow  funnel  guided  by  downward  pointing  hairs  which  also 
prevent  their  ascent.  They  form  a  putrefying  mass  ia  the  bottom 
of  the  pitcher,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are 
presumably  absorbed  by  the  leaf  for  food. 


DABLT,  MAITHIAS,  i8th'«entury  Eng^sh  caricatuiist, 
deaignex  and  engraver.  This  extremely  versatile  artist  not  only 
issued  political  caricatures,  but  desgned  ceilings,  cbimney- 
pieces,  mirror  frames,  girandolee,  decorative  panels  and  other 
mobiliary  accessories,  made  many  engravings  for  Thomas 
Chippendale,  and  sold  his  own  productions  over  the  counter. 
He  was  apparently  an  architect  by  profession.  The  first  puUica- 
tion  which  can  be  attributed  to  him  with  certainty  is  a  coloured 
caricature,  "  The  Cricket  Players  of  Europe  "  (1741).  In  1754 
he  issued  A  new  Book  of  Ckinue  Designs,  which  was  intended  to 
minister  to  the  passing  ctaxe  for  furniture  and  household  decora- 
tions in  the  Chinese  style.  It  was  in  this  year  that  he  engraved 
many  of  the  plates  for  the  Diredor  of  Thomas  Chippendale.  He 
published  from  many  addresses,  most  of  them  in  the  Strand  or 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  his  ahop  was  for  a  long  period 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  London.  In  his  book 
NoUekens  and  kit  Times,  J.  T,  Smith,  writing  of  Richard  Coeway, 
Bays; — "  So  ridiculously  foppish  did  he  become  that  Matth. 
Darly,  the  famous  caricature  [»int  seller,  introduced  an  etching 
of  him  in  his  window  in  the  Strand  as  the  *  Macaroni  Miniature 
Fainter.'  "  Darly  was  for  many  years  in  partuership  with  a  man 
named  Edwards,  and  together  they  published  many  political 
prints,  which  were  originally  issued  separately  and  collected 
annually  into  volumes  under  the  title  of  Political  and  Satirical 
History.  Darly  was  a  member  both  of  the  Incorporated  Sodely 
of  Artists  and  the  Free  Society  of  Artists,  forerunners  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  to  their  exhibitions  he  contributed  many 
architectural  drawings,  together  with  a  profile  etching  of  himself 
(177s).  Upon  one  of  these  etclungs,  published  from  39  Strand, 
be  is  described  as  "  Professor  of  Ornament  to  the  Academy  of 
Great  Britain."  Darly's  most  important  publication  was  T/te 
Ornamental  Architect  or  Young  Artists'  Instructor  (1770-1771), 
a  title  which  was  changed  in  the  edition  of  1773  to  A  Compleat 
Body  of  ArcMlecture,  embellished  with  a  great  Variety  of  Orna- 
ments. He  also  issued  Sixty  Vases  by  English,  French  and 
Italian  Masters  (1767).  In  addition  to  his  immense  mass  of 
other  productions  Darly  executed  many  book  plates,  illustrated 
various  books  and  cal»net-makers'  catalogues,  and  gave  lessons 
in  etching.  His  skill  as  a  caricaturist  brought  hfan  into  close 
personal  relations  with  the  politicians  of  his  time,  and  in  1763 
he  was  instrumental  in  saving  John  Wilkes,  whose  partisan  he 
was,  from  death  at  the  hands  of  James  Dunn,  who  had  determined 
to  kill  him.  Darly,  who  described  himself  as  "  Liveryman  and 
block  maker,"  issued  his  last  caricature  in  October  1780,  and  as 
his  shop.  No.  39  Strand,  was  let  to  a  new  tenant  in  the  following 
year,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  by  that  time  died,  or 
become  incapable  of  further  work.  As  a  designer  of  furniture 
Darly  travelled  in  a  dozen  years  or  so  from  the  extremes  of 
pseudo- Chinese  affectation  to  claasical  severity  of  the  type 
popularized  by  the  brothers  Adam. 

DARHBSTBTER,  JAMBS  (1849-1894),  French  author  and 
antiquarian,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  on  the  38th  of  March 
1849  at  Ch&teau  Salins,  in  Alsace.  The  family  name  had 
originated  in  their  earUer  home  of  Darmstadt.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  Michel  Br6al  and  Abel 
Bergaigne,  he  imbibed  a  love  for  Oriental  studies,  to  which  for  a 
time  he  entirely  devoted  himself.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  intel- 
lectual range.  In  rS7s  he  published  a  thesis  on  the  mythology 
of  the  Zend  Avesta,  and  in  1S77  became  teacher  of  Zend  at  the 
Ccole  des  Hautes  £tudes.  He  followed  up  his  researches  with  his 
Siudes  iraniennes  (1883),  and  ten  years  later  published  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  with  historical  and  philolc^cal 
commentary  (3  vob.,  1891-1893),  in  the  Annales  du  musle 
Gvimet.  He  also  edited  theZent/^t^fa  for  Max  MuUer's5'a<T«' 
Books  of  the  East.  Darmesteter  regarded  the  extant  texts  as  far 
more  recent  than  was  commonly  believed,  placing  the  earliest  in 
the  ist  century  B.C.,  and  the  bulk  in  the  3rd  century  a.d.  In 
1885  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  College  de  France,  and 
was  sent  to  India  in  1S86  on  a  mission  to  collect  the  popular 
songs  of  the  Af^ans,  a  translation  of  which,  with  a  valuable 
essay  on  the  Afghan  language  and  literature,  be  published  c 
his  return.    His  impressions  of  English  domim^  in  Inc' 
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were  conveyed  in  Ldires  lur  VIndt  (1S8S).  England  interested 
him  deeply;  and  his  attadunent  (o  the  gifted  En^ish  writer, 
A.  Mary  F.  Robinson,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  mairied  (and 
who  in  iQOi  became  the  wife  of  Professor  E.  Duclaux,  director 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris),  led  him  to  transUte  her  poems 
into  French  in  188S.  Two  years  after  his  death  a  collection  of 
eicellent  essays  on  English  subjects  was  published  in  English. 
He  also  wrote  Le  Mahdi  depuis  la  origines  de  i'lslam  jtuqu'd 
nos jours  (1885);  L«i  Origitus  de  la  poisie  persane  (1888); 
PropkiUt  d'Israll  (1891),  and  other  books  on  topics  connected 
-with  the  east,  and  from  1883  onwards  drew  up  the  annual 
reports  of  the  SodtU  Asiatique.  He  had  just  become  connected 
with  the  Remu  de  Paris,  when  his  deUcate  constitution  succumbed 
to  a  alight  attack  of  illness  cm  the  19th  of  October  1894. 

His  elder  brother,  Ass^nb  Dabuebteter  (1846-1S88),  was  a 
distinguished  philologist  and  man  of  letters.  He  studied  under 
Gaston  Paris  at  the  £cole  des  Hautes  £tudes,  and  became 
professor  of  Old  French  language  and  literature  at  the  Soiboiuie. 
His  Life  oj  Words  appeared  in  Enghsh  in  188S.  Healso  collabor- 
ated with  Adolphe  Hatzfeld  in  a  Dictionnaire  giniral  de  la  langtte 
frat^aise  (i  vols.,  1895-1900),  Among  his  most  important  work 
was  the  elucidation  of  Old  French  by  means  of  the  many  glosses 
in  the  medieval  writings  of  Rashi  and  other  French  Jews.  His 
scattered  papers  on  romance  and  Jewish  philology  were  collected 
by  James  Darmesteter  as  Arsitie  DanHesteter,  reliques  scienti- 
Juptet  (.1  vols.,  1890).  His  valuable  Covrs  de  grammaire 
Hstorique  de  la  langue  franqaise  was  edited  after  his  death  by 
E.  Muret  and  L.  Sudre  (1891-1895  ;  English  edition,  1901). 

There  is  an  Hoge  of  James  Darmeateter  in  the  Journal  asiaiique 
{1894,  vol.  iv.  pp.  519-534).  and  a  notice  by  Henri  Cordier,  with  a 
list  of  his  writing,  in  The  Royai  Aiiatic  Society's  Journal  (January 
1895);  «ee  also  Gaston  Paris,  "James  Darmesteter,"  in  Penseurs 
et  peites  (1896),  pp.  1-61). 

DARMSTADT,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  a  plain  gently  sloping  from  the  Odenwald 
to  the  Rhine,  21  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Mainz  and  17  m.  S.  from 
Frankfort-on-Main.  Pop.  (1905)  83,000.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  grand-duke  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the  duchy. 
Darmstadt  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  streets  of  the 
former  being  narrow  and  gloomy  and  presenting  no  attractive 
features.  The  new  town,  however,  which  includes  the  greater 
part  of  the  city,  contains  broad  streets  and  several  fine  squares. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  stately  Luisenplatz,  on  which  are  the  house 
ofparliament,theotdpalaceand  the  post  ofhce,  and  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  column  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  the  grand- 
duke  Louis  I. ,  the  founder  of  the  new  town.  The  square  is  crossed 
by  the  Rhein-strasse,  the  most  important  thoroughfare  in  the 
city,  leading  directly  from  the  railway  station  to  the  ducal 
palace.  Thb  last,  a  complex  of  buildings,  dating  from  various 
centuries,  but  possessing  few  points  of  special  interest,  is  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  moat. 
Opposite  to  it,  on  the  north  side,  and  adjoining  the  pretty  palace 
gardens,  are  the  court  theatre  and  the  armoury,  and  a  little 
farther  west  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  new  museum,  erected 
in  1905  and  containing  the  valuable  scientific  and  art  collections 
of  the  state,  which  were  formerly  housed  in  the  palace;  a  library 
of  600,000  volumes  and  4000  MSS.,  a  museum  of  Egyptian 
German  antiquities,  a  picture  gallery  with  masterpieces  of  old 
German  and  Dutch  schools,  a  natural  history  collection  and  the 
state  archives.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  palace  gardi 
is  the  tomb  of  the  "  great  landgravine,"  Carohne  Henrietta,  wife 
of  the  landgrave  l<ouis  IX.,  surmounted  by  a  marble  urn,  the 
gift  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  bearing  the  inscription 
femina  seru,  ingenio  mr.  To  the  south  of  the  castle  lies  the  old 
town,  with  the  market  square,  the  town  hall  (lately  restored  and 
enlarged)  and  the  town  church.  Of  the  eight  churches  (seven 
Evangelical)  only  the  Roman  Cathohc  is  in  any  way  imposing. 
There  are  two  synagogues.  The  town  possesses  a  technical  high 
school,  having  (since  1900)  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  engineering,  and  attended  by  about  3000  students,  two 
gymna^,  a  school  of  agriculture,  an  artisans'  school  and  a 
botanical  garden.     The  chemist,  Justus  von  Liebig,  was  bom 


Darmstadt  in  1803.  Among  the  chief  manofacturea  are  the 
production  of  machinery,  carpets,  playing  cards,  chemical*, 
tobacco,  hats,  wine  and  beer. 

The  surroundings  of  Darmstadt  are  attractive  and  contain 
many  features  of  interest.  To  the  east  of  the  town  lies  the 
Mathildenh5he,  formerly  a  park  and  now  converted  into  villa 
residences.  Here  are  the  Ahce  hospital  and  the  pretty  Russian 
church,  built  (1898-1899)  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia 
in  memory  of  the  empress  Maria,  wife  of  Alexander  II.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  Rosenhiihe,  with  the  mausoleum  of  the  ducal  house, 
with  the  tomb  of  the  grand-duchess  Alice,  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England. 

Darmstadt  is  mentioned  in  the  nth  century,  but  in  the  14th 
coitury  it  was  still  a  village,  held  by  the  counts  of  Katzeneln- 
bogen.  It  came  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of 
Hesse  in  1479,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Katxenelnbogen 
having  in  that  year  become  extinct.  The  imperial  army  took 
it  in  the  ScbmaJkaldic  War,  and  destroyed  the  old  castte.  In 
rs67,  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  his  youngest 
son  GecMge  received  Darmstadt  and  chose  it  as  his  residence. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Its  most 
brilliant  days  were  those  of  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  (r79o-i83o), 
the  first  grand-duke,  under  whom  the  new  town  was  built. 

See  Walther,  Darmstadt  vie  *s  var  und  me  ci  vewonlen  (Darms. 
1865)  ;  and  Zemin  und  Wfimer,  DarMSladt  una  teine  Umtfibmn 
(Zurich,  1890). 

DARHLET,  HEHRT  STEWART  or  STUART,  Lobd  (1545-- 
1 567) ,  earl  of  Ross  and  duke  of  Albany,  seoHid  husband  of  Muy, 
queen  of  Scots,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Matthew  Stewart,  earl  of 
Lennox  (1516-1571),  and  through  his  motbcr  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas  (i5i5-r578)  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  EngUsh  king 
Henry  VII.  Horn  at  Temple  Ncwsam  in  Yorkshire  on  the  7th  of 
December  1545,  he  was  educated  in  England,  and  his  lack  of 
intellectual  ability  was  compensated  for  by  exceptional  skill  b> 
military  exercises.  After  the  death  of  Francis  II.  of  France  in  1 560 
Damley  was  sent  into  that  country  by  his  mother,  who  hoped 
that  he  would  become  king  of  England  on  Elizabeth's  death, 
and  who  already  entertained  the  idea  of  his  marriage  with  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  the  widow  of  Francis,  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
Consequently  in  1561  both  Lady  Margaret  and  her  son,  who  were 
EngUsh  subjects,  were  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth ;  but  they  were 
soon  released,  and  Damley  spent  some  time  at  the  English  court 
before  proceeding  to  Scotland  in  February  1565.  The  marriage 
of  Mary  and  Darnley  was  now  a  question  of  practical  politics, 
and  the  queen,  having  nursed  her  new  suitor  through  an  attack  of 
measles,  soon  made  up  her  mind  to  wed  him,  saying  he  "  was  the 
properest  and  best  proportioned  long  man  that  ever  she  had 
seen."  The  attitude  of  Elizabeth  towards  this  marriage  is 
difficult  to  understand.  She  had  permitted  Darnley  to  journey  to 
Scotland,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  she  entangled  Mary  into 
this  union;  but  on  the  other  hand  she  and  her  council  declared 
their  dislike  of  the  proposed  marriage,  and  ordered  Darnley  and 
his  father  to  repair  to  London,  a  command  which  was  disobeyed. 
In  March  1565  there  were  rumours  that  the  marriage  had  already 
taken  place,  but  it  was  actually  celebrated  at  Holyrood  on  the 
29th  of  July  1565. 

Although  Mary  had  doubtless  a  short  infatuation  for  Damley, 
the  union  was  mainly  due  to  political  motives,  and  in  view  of  the 
characters  of  bride  and  bridegroom  it  is  not  surprising  that 
trouble  soon  arose  between  them.  Contrary  to  his  expectations 
Damley  did  not  receive  the  crown  matrimonial,  and  his  foolish 
and  haughty  behaviour,  his  vicious  habits,  and  his  boisterous 
companions  did  not  improve  matters.  He  was  on  bad  terms 
with  the  regent  Murray  and  other  powerful  nobles,  who  dbliked 
the  marriage  and  were  intriguing  with  Elizabeth.  Scotland  was 
filled  with  rumours  of  plot  and  assassination,  and  civil  war  was 
only  narrowly  avoided.  Unable  to  take  any  serious  part  in 
affairs  of  state,  Damley  soon  became  estranged  from  his  wife. 
He  believed  that  Mary's  relations  with  David  Rizzio  injured  him 
as  a  husband,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  assent  to  the  murder 
of  the  Italian,  a  crime  in  which  he  took  part.  Immediately 
afterwards,  however,  flattered  and  cajoled  by.^c  queen,  he 
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betrayed  his  usodates  to  her,  and  assisted  her  to  escq>e 
from  Holyrood  to  Dunbar.  Oving  to  these  revdatioos  he  was 
deserted  and  distrusted  by  his  campanimis  in  the  murder,  and 
soon  lost  the  queen's  favour.  In  these  dmunatances  he  decided 
to  leave  Scotland,  but  a  variety  of  causes  prevented  his  departure ; 
and  meanwhile  at  CraiKmiUar  a  band  of  nobles  undertook  to  free 
Mary  from  her  husband,  who  refused  to  be  present  at  the  baptism 
of  his  son,  James,  at  Stirling  in  December  1566.  The  details  of 
the  con^racy  at  Ciaigmiltar  are  not  clear,  nor  is  it  certain  what 
part,  if  any,  Mary  took  in  theae  proceedings.  The  first  intention 
may  have  been  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  the  queen,  but  it  was  soon 
decided  that  Damley  must  be  killed.  Rumours  of  the  plot  came 
to  his  ears,  and  he  fled  from  Stirling  to  Glasgow,  where  he  fell 
ill,  possibly  by  poisoning,  and  where  Mary  came  to  visit  him. 
Another  reconciliation  took  place  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  Darsley  was  persuaded  to  journey  with  Mary  by  easy  stages 
to  Edinburgh.  Apartments  were  prepared  for  the  pair  at  Kirk 
o'  Field,  a  house  just  inside  the  dty  walls,  and  here  they  remained 
for  a  few  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  pth  of  February  1 567  Mary 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  her  husband,  and  went  to  attend 
some  gaieties  in  Edinburgh.  A  few  hours  later,  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth.  Kirk  o'  Field  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
Damky's  body  was  found  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  was  strangled  whilst  rnnlring  his  escape. 
The  remains  were  afterwards  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Holyrood. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  about  this  crime,  and  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary  is  still  a  question  of  doubt  and  debate. 
It  seems  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  queen  was  accessory 
to  the  murder,  which  was  organized  by  her  lover  and  third 
husband,  Bothwell  {g.v.).  As  the  father  of  King  James  I., 
Damley  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  England 
since  1603.  Personally  he  was  a  very  insignificant  character  and 
his  sole  title  to  fame  b  his  connexion  with  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 

For  further  information,  and  also  tnr  a  list  of  the  works  bearing  on 
his  life,  aee  the  article  Mxay,  Queen  of  Scots. 

DARRANG,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  province  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  lies  between  the  Bhutan  and 
Daphla  Hills  and  the  Brahmaputra,  including  many  islands  in  the 
river.  The  administrative  headquarters  are  at  Tezpur.  Its  area 
is  3418  sq.  m.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  level  plain  watered  by 
many  tributaries  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  two  subiiivisions  of 
Tezpur  Mangaldai  difTer  greatly  in  character.  Tezpur  is  part  of 
Upper  Assam  and  shares  in  the  prosperity  which  tea  cultivation 
has  brought  to  that  part  of  the  valley.  In  this  portion  of  the 
district  there  are  still  large  areas  of  excellent  land  awaiting 
settlement,  and  the  cultivator  finds  a  market  for  his  produce 
in  the  flourishing  tea-gardens,  to  which  large  quantities  of 
coolies  are  imported  every  year.  In  Mangaldai,  on  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  good  rice  land  was  settled  about  i88o-i8qo 
when  the  subdivision  had  a  population  of  146  to  the  square  mile, 
as  against  42  for  Tezpur;  the  soil  is  not  favourable  for  tea,  and 
the  population  is  stationary  or  receding.  In  1901  the  population 
of  the  whole  district  was  337,313,  showing  an  increase  of  10%  in 
the  decade.  The  principal  grain-crop  is  rice.  The  principal  means 
of  communication  is  by  river.  A  steam  tramway  of  si  ft.  gauge 
has  been  opened  from  Tezpur  to  Balipara,  a  distance  of  20  m. ' 

Darrang  originally  formed,  according  to  tradition,  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Sana  Raja,  who  was  defeated  by  Krishna  in  a  battle 
near  Tezpur  ("  the  town  of  blood  ").  The  massive  granite  r 
found  near  by  prove  that  the  place  must  have  been  the  Eea 
powerful  and  civilized  rulers.  In  the  16th  century  Darrang 
subject  to  the  Koch  king  of  Kamarupa,  Nar  Narayan,  and  on  ..._ 
division  of  his  dominions  among  his  heirs  passed  to  an  independent 
line  of  raias.  Early  in  the  17th  century  the  raja  Bali  Narayan 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Ahoms  of  Upper  Assam  against  the  MubsuI- 
inan  invaders;  after  his  defeat  and  death  in  1637  the  Ahoms  domin- 
ated the  whole  district,  and  the  Darrang  rajas  sank  into  petty  feuda- 
tories. About  1785  they  took  advantage  of  the  decay  of  the  Ahom 
kingdom  to  try  and  re-establish  their  independence,  but  they  were 
defeated  by  a  British  expedition  in  1^93,  and  in  1826  Darrang,  with 
the  rest  of  Assam,  passed  under  British  control. 

DARTFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Dartford  poriiamentary 
division  of  Rent,  England,  on  the  Darent,  17  m.  E.S.E.  of 
London  by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.    Pop.  of 


orbsn  district  (1891),  rr.gba  ;  (1901)  18,644.  The  town  lies  low, 
flanked  by  two  chalky  eminences,  called  East  and  West  Hills. 
It  possesses  a  town  hall,  a  grammar  school  (1576),  and  a  Martyr's 
Memorial  Hallr  The  most  noteworthy  building,  however,  is  the 
parish  church,  restored  in  1863,  which  contains  a  curious  old 
fresco  and  several  interesting  brasses,  and  has  a  Norman  tower. 
The  prosperity  of  the  town  depends  on  the  important  works  in  its 
vicinity,  including  powder  works,  paper  mills,  and  engineering, 
,  chemical  and  cement  works.  One  of  the  first  attempts  at 
the  manufacture  of  paper  in  England  was  made  here  by  Sir  John 
Spielman  (d.  1607),  jeweller  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Dartford  was 
the  scene,  in  1135,  of  the  marriage,  celebrated  by  proxy,  between 
Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. ; 
in  1331  a  famous  tournament  was  held  in  the  place  by 
Edward  HI.  The  same  monarch  established  an  Augustinian 
nunnery  on  West  Hill  in  1355,  of  which,  however,  few  remains 
After  the  Dissolution  it  was  used  as  a  private  residence 
by  Henry  VHI.,  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Elizabeth,  The  chantry  of 
St  Edmund  the  Martyr  which  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  was  a  part  of  Edward  III.'s  endowment  to  the  prioiy,  and 
became  so  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  especially  for  those 

their  way  to  Canterbury,  that  the  part  of  Watling  Street  which 
crossed  there  towards  London  was  sometimes  called  "  St 
Edmund's  Way."  It  was  here  also  that  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 
began  in  1377,  and  the  house  in  which  be  resided  is  shown.  On 
Dartford  Heath  is  a  lunatic  asylum  of  the  London  County  Council, 
and,  at  Long  Reach,  the  infectious  diseases  hospital  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  Stone  church,  1  m.  E.  of  Dartford, 
maiidy  late  Early  English  (1251-1274),  and  carefully  restored  by 
G.  E.  Street  in  1S60,  is  remarkable ;  the  richness  of  the  work 
within  increases  from  west  to  east,  culminating  in  a  choir  arcade 
decorated  with  work  among  the  finest  of  its  period  extant; 
the  period  is  that  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  building  materials,  choir  arcades  and  sculpture 
of  foliage,  a  common  architect  has  been  suggested.  Greenbithe, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  has  large  chalk  quarries  in  ite 
neighbourhood,  from  which  lime  and  cement  are  manufactured. 

DARTMOOR,  a  high  plateau  in  the  south-west  of  Devonshire, 
England.  Its  length  is  about  23  m.  from  N.  to  S.  and  its  extreme 
breadth  20  m.,  the  mean  altitude  being  about  1500  ft.  The  area 
exceeding  1000  ft.  in  elevation  is  about  200  sq.  m.  It  is  the 
highest  and  easternmost  in  a  broken  chain  of  granitic  elevations 
which  extends  through  Cornwall  to  the  SciUy  Isles.  The  higher 
parts  are  open,  bleak  and  wild,  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
more  gentle  scenery  of  the  well-wooded  lowlands  surrounding  it. 
Sloping  heights  rise  from  the  main  tableland  in  all  directions, 
crested  with  broken  masses  of  granite,  locally  named  tors,  and 
often  singularly  fantastic  in  outline.  The  highest  of  these  are 
Ves  Tor  and  High  Willhays  in  the  north-west,  reaching  aldtudes 
of  2aa8  and  2039  ft.  Large  parts  of  the  moor,  especially  in  the 
centre,  are  covered  with  morasses ;  and  head-waters  of  all  the 
principal  streams  of  Devonshire  (ff.».)  are  found  here.  Two  main 
roads  cross  the  moor,  one  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  and 
the  other  between  Ashburton  and  Tavistock,  intersecting  at  Tivo 
Bridges.  Both  avoid  the  higher  part  of  the  moor,  which,  for  the 
rest,  is  traversed  only  in  part  by  a  few  rough  tracks.  The  central 
part  of  Dartmoor  was  a  royal  forest  from  a  date  unknown,  but 
apparently  anterior  to  the  Conquest.  Its  woods  were  formerly 
more  extensive  than  now,  but  a  few  small  tracts  in  which  dwarf 
oaks  are  characteristic  remain  in  the  lower  parts.  Previous  to 
i337i  t^K  forest  had  been  granted  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
by  Henry  III.,  and  from  that  time  onward  it  has  belonged  to  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  districts  immediately  surrounding  the 
moor  are  called  the  Venville  or  Fenfieid  districts.  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  not  dear.  The  holders  of  land  by  Venville  tenure 
under  the  duchy  have  rights  of  pasture,  fishing,  &c.  in  the  forest, 
and  their  main  duty  is  to  "  drive  "  the  moor  at  certain  times 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  head  of.  cattle  are  pastured  thereon, 
and  to  prevent  trespassing.  The  antiquarian  remains  of  Dart- 
moor are  considered  among  those  of  Devonshire. 

Dartmoor  convict  prison,  near  Princetown,  was  adapted  to  its 
j  present  purpose  in  rSso ;  but  the  original  buU^Qga  were 
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in  180Q  f<M'  the  accommtxlatiaii  of  French  prisoners.  A  tract  of 
moorland  adjacent  to  the  prison  has  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion by  the  inmates. 

See  S.  Rowe,  Perambuhtim  rf  lie  .  .  .  fonsl  of  Dartmoor 
(Plymouth,  1848);  J.  L.  W.  Page.  Ex^TiUion  of  Dartmcor  {l-aaAoTi, 
18S9) ;  S.  Barii^i-Gould,  Book  of  Dartmoor  (London,  1900J. 

DARmOUTH,  a  town  in  Halifax  county,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Halifax  harbour,  connected 
by  a  steam  ferry  with  Halifax,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb. 
Pop.  (1901)  4806.  It  contains  a  large  sugar  refinery,  foundries, 
machbie  shops,  saw  mills,  skate,  rope,  nail,  soap  and  sash 
factories.     - 

DARTHOUTH,  a  seaport,  market  town,  and  municipal 
borough  in  the  Torquay  parliamentary  division  of  Devonshire, 
England,  27  m.  E.  of  Plymouth.  Pop.  (1901)  6579.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Dart,  which  here  forms  an  almost  land-locked  estuary. 
The  town  is  connected  by  a  steam  ferry  with  Kingswear  on  the 
opposite  bank,  which  is  served  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
railway.  The  houses  of  Dartmouth,  many  of  which  are  ancient, 
rise  in  tiers  from  the  shore,  beneath  a  range  of  steep  hills.  An 
embankment  planted  with  trees  fronts  the  river.  The  cruciform 
church  of  St  Saviour  is  of  the  [4tb  and  i5tb  centuries,  and 
contains  a  graceful  rood-screen  of  the  i6th  century,  an  ancient 
stone  pulpit  and  interesting  moDumeots.  Dartmouth  Castle, 
in  part  of  Tudor  date,  commands  the  river  a  Uttle  below  the 
town.  Portions  of  the  cottage  of  Thomas  Newcomen,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine,  are  preserved.  Dartmouth  is  a 
favourite  yachting  centre,  and  shipbuilding,  brewing,  engineering 
and  paint-making  are  carried  on.  Coal  is  imported,  and  resold 
to  ships  calling  at  the  harbour.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.     Area,  1914  acres. 

History. — Probably  owing  its  origin  to  Saxon  invaders,  Dart- 
mouth (Darentamulkan,  Derlemue)  was  a  seaport  of  importance 
when  Earl  Beorn  was  buried  in  its  church  in  1049.  From  its 
sheltered  harbour  William  II.  embarked  for  the  relief  of  Mans, 
and  the  crusading  squadron  set  sail  in  1190,  while  John  landed 
here  in  1114.  The  borough,  first  claimed  as  such  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  was  in  existence  by  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
Since  a  deed  of  Gilbert  Fitz-Stephen,  lord  of  the  manor,  mentions 
the  services  due  from  "his  burgesses  of  Dertemue,"  and  a  borough 
seal  of  1 380  is  extant.  The  king  in  1214  required  the  bailiffs  and 
good  men  of  Dartmouth  to  keep  all  ships  in  readiness  for  his 
service,  and  in  1302  they  were  to  furnish  two  ships  for  the  Scottish 
expedition,  an  obligation  maintained  throughout  the  century. 
The  men  of  the  vill  were  made  quit  of  toll  in  1337,  and  in 
1342  the  town  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  frequently  con- 
firmed by  later  sovereigns.  Edward  III.  in  137a  granted  that 
the  burgesses  should  be  sued  oidy  before  the  mayor  and  baihfis, 
and  Richard  II.  in  1393  granted  extended  jurisdiction  and  a 
coroner;  further  charters  were  obtained  in  1604  and  1684.  A 
French  attack  on  the  town  was  repulsed  in  1404,  and  in  1485  the 
burgesses  received  a  royal  grant  of  £40  for  walling  the  town 
and  stretching  a  chain  across  the  river  mouth.  Dartmouth  fitted 
out  two  ships  against  the  Armada,  and  was  captured  by  both  the 
royalists  and  parliamentarians  in  the  Civil  War.  It  returned  two 
representatives  to  parliament  in  1198,  and  from  1350  to  183a. 
In  the  latter  year  rhe  representation  was  reduced  to  one,  and  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  county  in  i868.  Manorial  markets  were 
granted  for  Dartmouth  in  113 1  and  1301.  These  were  important 
since  as  early  as  1125  the  fleet  resorted  there  for  provisions. 
During  the  14th  and  ijth  centuries  there  was  a  regular  trade 
with  Bordeaux  and  Brittany,  and  complaints  of  piracies  by 
Dartmouth  men  were  frequent. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEOE,  an  American  institution  of  higher 
education,  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  It  is  Congregational  in 
its  affiliations,  but  is  actually  non-sectarian.  The  college  is  open 
only  to  men  except  during  the  summer  session,  when  women  also 
are  admitted.  Dartmouth  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  original 
college,  incorporated  in  1769,  a  medical  school,  dating  from  the 
establishment  of  a  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  college  in 
1798;  the  TTiayer  school  of  civil  engineering,  established  in  1867 


by  the  bequest  of  Gen.  Sylvanul  Thayer;  and  the  Amos  Tndk 
school  of  administration  and  finance,  established  in  1900  by 
Edward  Tuck — a  remarkable  feature,  as  it  was  the  first,  aod, 
until  the  establishment  at  Harvard  of  a  similar  graduate  school, 
the  only  commercial  school  in  the  country  whose  work  is  largely 
post-graduate.  The  Chandler  school  of  science  and  the  arts  was 
founded  by  Abiel  Chandler  in  1851,  La  connezian  with  Dart- 
mouth, and  was  incorporated  into  the  collegiate  department  in 
1893  as  the  Chandler  scientific  course  in  the  college.  From  1866 
to  1893  the  New  Hampshire  college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  now  at  Durham,  was  connected  with  Dartmouth. 
The  medical  school  offers  a  four  years'  course,  and  each  of  the 
other  two  professional  schools  a  two  years'  course,  the  first  year 
of  which  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  counted  as  the  senior 
year  of  the  undergraduate  department  The  college  has  a 
beautiful  campus  or  "yard";  a  library  of  more  than  100,000 
volumes,  housed  in  Wilson  Hall  (1885);  instruction  halls,  resi- 
dence halls — Thornton  and  Wcntworth  (rSaS),  Haltgarten  (1874), 
Richardson  (1897),  and  Fayerweather  (190a);  a  gymnasium 
(Bissell  Hall,  built  in  1S67);  an  athletic  field,  known  as  Alumni 
Oval;  Bartlett  Hall  (1890-1691},  the  house  of  the  College  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  Rollins  Chapel  (1885);  College 
Hall  (1901),  a  social  headquarters;  an  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical observatory  (Shattuck  Observatory,  1854);  the  Maiy 
Hitchcock  hospital  (1893),  associated  with  the  medical  coUege; 
museums(eq>edallytheButterfieldMuseum);  Culver Hali(i87i), 
the  chemical  laboratory;  and  Wilder  Hall  (1899),  the  physical 
laboratory.  The  college  in  1908  had  100  officers  of  administra- 
tion and  instruction  and  1 219  students.  It  is  maintained  chiefly 
by  the  proceeds  of  a  productive  endowment  fund  amounting  to 
$2,700,000  and  by  tuition  fees  {$115  a  year  for  each  student). 
The  government  is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  five 
of  whom  are  elected  upon  the  nomination  of  the  alumni. 

Dartmouth  is  the  outgrowth  of  Moor's  Indian  charity  school, 
founded  by  Eleazer  Wheelock  (1711-17  79)  about  1 7  jo  at 
Lebanon,  Connecticut;  this  school  was  named  in  ijss  in  honour 
of  Joshua  Moor,  who  in  this  year  gave  to  it  lands  and  buildings,  | 

In   1765  Samson  Occom  (c.   1733-1792),  an  Indian  preacher  1 

and  former  student  of  the  school,  visited  England  and  Scotland  ! 

in  its  behalf  and  raised  £10,000,  whereupon  plans  were  made  I 

for  enlargement  and  for  a  change  of  site  to  Hanover.  In  17O9  the 
school  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  granted  by  George  III.  as  1 

Dartmouth  College,  being  named  after  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  ' 

president  of  the  trustees  of  the  funds  raised  in  Great  Britain. 
The  first  coUege  building,  Dartmouth  Hall  (closely  resembling 
Nassau  Hall  at  Frincetowa  and  the  University  Hall  of  Brown 
University),  was  built  in  1784-1791  and  is  still  standing,  as  arc 
the  typical  college  church,  built  in  1796  and  enlarged  in  1877  and 
1889,  and  Moor  Hall,  the  second  building  for  Moor's  charily 
school,  since  1852  called  the  Chandler  building.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  the  support  from  Great  Britain  was  mostly 
withdrawn.     In   1815   President  John  Wheelock  (1754-1817),  •. 

who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  1779,  and  was  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Republican,  was  removed  by  the  majority  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  who  were  Congregationalists  and  Federalists,  and 
Francis  Brown  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Wheelock,  upon  bis 
appeal  to  the  legislature,  was  reinstated  at  the  head  of  a  new 
corporation,  called  Dartmouth  University.  The  state  courts 
upheld  the  legislature  and  the  "  University,"  but  in  1819  after 
the  famous  argument  of  Daniel  Webster  (g.t.)  in  behalf  of  the 
"  College  "  board  of  trustees  as  against  the  "  University  "  board 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  that  body  decided  that 
the  private  trust  created  by  the  charter  of  1769  was  inviolable, 
and  Dr  Francis  Browa  and  the  old  "  College  "  board  took 
possession  of  the  institution's  property.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  important  decisions  ever  made  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 


Sbirley,  Tht  DartmoittM  College  Causes  (St  Louis,  Misaouri,  1S79); 
Kent.  Commentaries  on  American  Law  (vol.  i.  Boston,  18S4);  and 
Joseph  Story,  Commentarin-  on  the  Consliitition(vo\.  ii..  Boston,  1S91). 
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DARTMOUTH,  EARL  OP,  an  English  title  borne  by  the  family 
of  Leggs  fi^m  1710  to  the  pieseat  day. 

WlLLiAU  L&GGE  (c.  1609-1670),  the  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Legge  (d.  1616),  vice-president  of  Munster,  gained  some  military 
experience  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  then  returning  to 
England  assisted  Charles  I.  in  his  war  against  the  Scots  in  1638. 
He  was  also  very  useful  to  the  king  during  the  months  which 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  although  his  attempt 
to  seize  Hull  in  January  1642  failed.  During  the  war  Legge 
distinguished  himself  at  Chalgrove  and  at  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  in  1645  he  became  governor  of  Oxford.  However, 
he  only  held  this  position  for  a  few  months,  as  he  shared  the 
disgrace  of  Prince  Rupert,  to  whom  he  was  very  devoted;  but 
he  was  largely  instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  the  prince.  Legge  helped  Charles  to 
escape  from  Hampton  Court  in  1647,  and  after  attending  upon 
him  he  was  arrested  in  May  1648.  He  was  soon  released,  but 
was  again  captured  in  the  following  year  while  proceeding  to 
Ireland  in  the  interests  of  Charles  II.  Regaining  his  freedom  in 
j653,hespent  some  years  abroad,  but  in  1659  he  was  once  more 
in  England  inciting  the  royalists  to  rise.  Legge  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Charles  II.,  who  offered  to  make  him  an  earl.  The  old 
royalist  died  on  the  13th  of  October  1670. 

Legge's  eldest  son,  George,  Baeon  Daitmouth  (1647-1651), 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  navy  during  the  Dutch  war  of  1665- 
1667,  and  quickly  won  his  way  to  high  rank.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  household  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.;  was  governor  of  Portsmouth  and  master-general  of 
the  army;  in  1678  he  commanded  as  colonel  the  troop  at  Nieu- 
port,  and  in  1683  he  was  created  Baron  Dartmouth.  In  1683  as 
'  admiral  of  a  fleet "  he  sailed  to  Tangiers,  dismantled  the  fortifi- 
cations and  brought  back  the  English  troops,  a  duty  which  he 
discharged  very  satisfactorily.  Under  James  II.  Dartmouth 
was  master  of  the  horse  and  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London; 
and  in  1688,  when  William  of  Orange  was  expected,  Jame&  II. 
made  him  commander-in-chief  of  his  fleet.  Although  himself 
loyal  to  James,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  bis  officers, 
and  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  fleet  was  purposely  avoided. 
Dartmouth,  however,  refused  to  assist  in  getting  James  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  out  of  the  country,  and  even  reproved  the  king 
for  attempting  this  proceeding.  He  then  left  the  fleet  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  but  in  July  i6gi  he 
was  arrested  for  treason,  and  was  charged  with  oSering  to  hand 
over  Portsmouth  to  France  and  to  command  a  French  fleet. 
Macaulay  believed  that  this  accusation  was  true,  but  there  are 
those  who  bold  that  Dartmouth  spoke  the  truth  when  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  Further  proceedings  against  him  were 
prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  Tower  of  London 
on  the  15th  of  October  1691. 

Lord  Dartmouth's  only  son,  Wiluau,  ist  Earl  or  Dari- 
UODTE  (1672-1750),  succeeded  to  his  father's  barony  in  1691. 
In  1703  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade  and 
foreign  plantations,  and  eight  years  later  he  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  southern  department  and  joint  keeper  of  the  signet 
for  Scotland.  In  1711  he  was  created  viscount  Lewisham  and 
earl  of  Dartmouth;  in  1713  he  exchanged  his  ofBces  for  that  of 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  which  he  held  until  the  end  of  1714. 
After  a  long  period  of  retirement  from  public  life  he  died  on  the 
1 5th  of  December  1750.  Dartmouth's  eldest  son  George, viscount 
Lewisham  (c.  1703-1732),  predeceased  his  father.  Other  sons 
were:  Heneage  L^e  (1704-1759),  judge  of  the  court  of 
exchequer;  Henry  Legge  (.q.v.),  afterwards  Bilson-Legge;  and 
Edward  Legge  (i7ii>-i747),  who  served  for  some  time  in  the  navy 
and  died  on  the  19th  of  September  1747. 

William,  and  Earl  of  Dartmouth  (1731-1801),  was  a  son 
of  George,  viscount  Lewisham,  and  a  grandson  of  the  ist  earl, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1750.  For  a  few  months  in  1765  and  1766 
he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  foreign  plantations; 
in  1773  he  returned  to  the  same  office  holding  also  that  of 
secretary  for  the  colonies;  and  in  1775  he  became  lord  privy 
seal.  With  regard  to  the  American  colonies  Dartmouth  advised 
tbemin  1777  to  accept  the  conciliatory  proposals  put  forward  by 


Lord  North,  but  in  1776  he  opposed  similar  proposals  and  advo- 
cated the  employment  of  force.  In  March  1783  he  resigned  his 
office  as  lord  privy  seal  and  in  1783  he  was  lord  steward  of  the 
household;  he  died  on  the  15th  of  July  1801.  Dartmouth  was  a 
friend  of  Sehna,  countese  of  Huntingdon,  and  his  piety  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  early  Methodists  won  for  him  the  epithet  of  the 
Psalnt-singer.  Dartmouth  College  was  named  after  him,  and 
among  his  papers  preserved  at  Patshull  House,  Wolverhampton, 
are  many  letters  from  America  relating  to  the  struggle  for 
independence.  His  sixth  son,  Sir  Arthur  Kaye  Legge  (d.  1835), 
was  an  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  his  seventh  son,  Edward  Legge 
(d.  1827),  was  bishop  of  Oxford. 

George,  3td  Eabl  of  Dartmouth  (1755-1810),  the  eldest  son 
of  the  md  earl,  was  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries  and  president 
of  the  board  of  control;  later  he  was  lord  steward  and  then  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  royal  'household.  He  died  on  the  1st  of 
November  1810,  when  his  eldest  son,  William  (1784-1853), 
became  4th  earl.  William's  son,  William  Walter  (1823-1891), 
became  5th  earl  in  1853  and  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  his  aon 
William  Heneage  Legge  (b.  1851)  as  6th  earl  of  Dartmouth.  As 
Lord  Lewisham  this  nobleman  was  a  member  of  parliament 
from  1878  to  1891,  and  was  vice-chamberlain  of  the  household  in 
1885-1886,  and  again  from  1886  to  1893.  ■    ; 

DARU,  PIERRE  ANTOINB  NOfiL  BRUNO,  Count  (1767- 
1829),  French  soldier  and  statesman,  was  bom  at  Montpcllier 
on  the  J  2th  of  January  1767.  He  was  educated  at  the  military 
school  of  Tournon,  conducted  by  the  Oratorians,  and  entered  the 
artillery  at  an  early  age.  His  fondness  for  literature,  however, 
soon  made  itself  felt,  and  he  published  several  slight  pieces,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  called  him  to  a  sterner 
occupation.  In  1793  he  became  commissary  to  the  army, 
protecting  the  coasts  of  Brittany  from  projected  descents  of  the 
British,  or  of  French  royahsts.  Thrown  into  prison  on  a  frivolous 
charge  of  friendliness  to  the  royalists  and  England,  he  was  released 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in  the  summer  of  1794,  and  rose  in 
the  service  until,  in  1799,  he  became  chief  commissary  to  the 
French  army  serving  under  Mass^na  in  the  north  of  Switzerland. 
In  that  position  he  won  repute  fur  his  organizing  capacity,  great 
power  of  work  and  unswerving  probity — the  last  of  which 
qualities  was  none  too  common  in  the  French  armies  at  that 
time.  These  exacting  tasks  did  not  absorb  all  his  energies.  He 
found  time,  even  during  the  campaign,  to  translate  part  of  Horace 
and  to  compose  two  poems,  the  Poitne  des  Aipes  and  the  ChatU  de 
guerre.  The  latter  celebrated  in  indignant  strains  the  murder 
of  the  French  envoys  to  the  congress  of  Rastadt.  «, 

The  accession  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  power  in  November 
1799  led  to  the  employment  of  Daru  as  chief  commissary  to  the 
Army  of  Reserve  intended  for  North  Italy,  and  commanded 
nominally  by  Berthier,  but  really  by  the  First  Consul.  Conjointly 
with  Berthier  and  Dejean,  he  signed  the  armbtice  with  the 
Austrians  which  closed  the  campaign  in  North  Italy  in  June 
1800.  Daru  now  returned,  for  a  time,  mainly  to  civil  life,  and 
entered  the  tribunate,  where  he  ably  maintained  the  principles 
of  democratic  liberty.  On  the  renewal  of  war  with  England,  in 
May  1803,  he  again  resumed  his  duties  as  chief  commissary  for 
the  army  on  the  northern  coasts.  It  was  afterwards  asserted 
that,  on  Napoleon's  resolve  to  turn  the  army  of  England  against 
Austria,  Daru  had  set  down  at  the  emperor's  dictation  all  the 
details  of  the  campaign  which  culminated  at  Ulm.  The  story  is 
apocryphal;  but  Napoleon's  confidence  in  him  was  evinced  by 
his  being  appointed  to  similar  duties  in  the  Grand  Army,  which  in 
the  autumn  of  1805  overthrew  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he  took  part  in  the  drafting  of  the 
treaty  of  Presburg.  At  this  time,  too,  he  became  intcndant- 
general  of  the  military  household  of  Napoleon.  In  the  campaigns 
of  180^1807  he  served,  in  his  usual  capacity,  in  the  army  which 
overthrew  the  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia;  and  he  had  a  share 
in  drawing  up  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (7th  of  July  1807).  After  this  he 
supervised  the  administrative  and  financial  duties  in  connexion 
with  the  French  army  which  occupied  the  principal  fortresses  of 
Prussia,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  through  whom  Napoleon 
pressed  hard  on  that  land.  .  At  the  congress  of  Erfurt,  Dam  ' 
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the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  interview  between  Goetlie 
and  Napoleon,  and  interposed  tactful  references  to  the  woi^  of 
the  great  poet.  Daru  fulfilled  his  usual  duties  in  the  campaign 
of  1809  against  Austria.  Afterwards,  i^en  the  subject  of  the 
divorce  of  Josephine  and  the  choice  of  a  Russian  or  of  an  Austrian 
princess  came  to  be  discussed,  Daru,  on  being  consulted  by 
Napoleon,  is  said  boldly  to  have  counselled  his  marriage  with  a 
French  lady;  and  Napoleon,  who  admired  his  frsiikness  and 
honesty,  took  the  r^ly  in  good  part. 

In  r8ii  he  became  secretary  of  state  in  succession  to  Maret, 
due  de  Bassano,  and  showed  his  usual  ability  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  vast  and  complex  affairs  of  the  French  empire, 
including  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  civil  list  and  the 
imperial  domains.  But  neither  his  devotion  to  civic  duty  nor  to 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Army  coidd  ward 
oS  disaster.  Late  in  the  year  1813  he  took  up  the  portfolio  of 
military  affairs.  After  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814, 
Daru  retired  into  private  life,  but  aided  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  After  the  second  Restoration  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  in  which  be  ably  defended  the 
cause  of  popular  liberty  against  the  attacks  of  the  ultra-royalists. 
He  died  at  Meulan  on  the  5th  of  September  1839. 

Few  men  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  have  been  more  generally 
admired  and  respected  than  Dam.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  expressed  a  fear  that  he  lacked  all  the  gifts  of  a  courtier. 
Napoleon  replied,  "  Courtiers]  They  are  common  enough  about 
me;  I  shall  never  be  in  want  of  them.  What  I  want  is  an 
enlightened,  firm  and  vigilant  administrator;  and  that  is  why 
I  have  chosen  you."  At  another  time  Napoleon  said,  "  Dam  is 
good  on  all  sides;  be  has  good  judgment,  a  good  intellect,  a  great 
power  for  work,  and  a  body  and  mind  of  iron."  The  only 
occasion  on  which  he  is  known  to  have  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
of  his  duties  was  in  the  course  of  writing  letters  at  the  emperor's 
dictation  for  the  third  night  in  succession. 

Of  Dam's  literary  works  roay  be  mentioned  his  Histoire  de 
Venise,  published  at  Paris  in  7  vols,  in  1819;  the  Histoire  de 
Bretagne,  in  3  vols.  (Paris,  1816);  a  poetical  translation  of 
Horace  (of  which  Le  Bnm  remarked:  "  Je  ne  lis  point  Dam, 
j'aime  trop  mon  Horace  ") ;  Discouri  ctt  vers  sur  Us  faadlts  de 
I'homme  (Paris,  1835),  and  Astronomie,  a  didactic  poem  in  six 
cantos  (Paris,  1820). 

See  the  "  Notice  "  by  Viennet  prelixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of 

Yt^tM'a Histoir, "'        '-"-■--'        >-    -0--1         j  .l___ 

articlesby Saii.._  .  . 
letters  of  Napoleon  to  Daru 
(32  vols..  Paris,  1858-1870), 

DARWEN,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Darwen  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  10  m.  N.W.  from  Manchester 
by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (1891)  34,191; 
(1901)  38,ara.  It  lies  on  the  river  Darwen,  which  traverses  a 
densely  populated  manufacturing  district,  and  is  surrounded  by 
high-lying  moors.  Darwen  is  a  centre  of  the  cotton  trade  and 
has  also  blast  furnaces,  and  paper-making,  paper-staining  and  , 
fire-clay  works.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  collieries  and  stone 
quarries.  The  market  hall  is  the  chief  public  building;  there  arc 
technical  schoob,  a  free  library,  and  two  public  parks.  Darwen 
was  incorporated  in  1788.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 

DARWIN.  CHARLES  ROBRRT  (1S09-1882),  Engli^ naturalist, 
author  of  the  Origin  oj  Species,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
nth  of  February. 1 8og.  He  was  the  younger  of  jhe  two  sons  and 
tbe  fourlji  child  of  Dr  Robert  Waring  Darwin,  son  of  Dr  Erasmus 
Darwin  (q-V.).  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  josiah  Wedgwood 
(1730-1795),  died  when  Charles  Darwin  was  eight  years  old. 
Charles  Darwin's  elder  brother,  Erasmus  Alvey  (r8o4-i88i), 
was  interested  in  literature  and  art  rather  than  science:  on  the 
subject  of  the  wide  difference  between  the  brothers  Charles  wrote 
that  he  was  "  inclined  to  agree  with  Francis  Gallon  in  believing 
that  education  and  environment  produce  only  a  small  effect  on 
the  mind  of  anyone,  and  that  most  of  our  qualities  are  innate  " 
(Life  atid  Letters,  London,  1887,  p.  33).  Darwin  considered  that 
his  own  succesa  was  chie^  due  to  f 'the  love  of  science,  unbounded 


patience  in  bng  reflecting  over  any  subject,  industry  in  observing 
and  collecting  facts,  and  a  fair  share  of  invention  as  wctt'Ss  of 
common  sense  "  {I.e.  p.  107).  He  also  says:  "  I  have  steadily 
endeavoured  to  keep  my  mind  free  so  as  to  give  upany  hypothesis, 
bowever  much  beloved  (and  I  cannot  resist  forming  one  on  every 
subject),  as  soon  as  facts  are  shown  to  be  opposed  to  it  "  (I.e. 
p.  103).  The  essential  causes  of  his  success  are  to  be  foundinthis 
latter  sentence,  the  creative  genius  ever  inspired  by  existing 
knowledge  to  build  hypotheses  by  whose  aid  further  knowledge 
could  be  won,  the  calm  unbiassed  mind,  the  transparent  honesty 
and  love  of  truth  which  enabled  him  to  abandon  or  to  modify  his 
own  creations  when  they  ceased  to  be  supported  by  observation. 
The  even  balance  between  these  powers  was  as  important  as  thdr 
remarkable  development.  The  great  naturalist  appeared  in  the 
ripeness  of  time,  when  the  world  was  ready  for  his  splendid 
generalizations.  Indeed  naturalists  were  already  everywhere 
considering  and  discussing  the  problem  of  evolution,  although 
Alfred  Ruasel  Wallace  was  the  only  one  who,  independently  of 
Darwin,  saw  his  way  clearly  to  the  solution.  It  is  tme  that 
hypotheses  essentially  the  same  as  natural  selection  were  sug- 
gested much  earlier  by  W.  C.  Wells  (Pkil.  Trans.,  1813),  and 
Patrick  Matthew  (Naval  Timber  and  Arborieullure,  1831),  but 
their  views  were  lost  sight  of  and  produced  no  effect  upon  tbe 
great  body  of  naturalists.  In  tbe  preparation  for  Darwin  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology  played  an  important  part, 
accustoming  men's  minds  to  the  vast  changes  brought  about  by 
natural  processes,  and  leading  them,  by  its  lucid  and  temperate 
discussionof  Lamarck's  and  other  views,  to  reflect  upon  evolution. 
Darwin's  early  education  was  conducted  at  Shrewsbury,  first 
for  a  year  at  a  day-school,  then  for  seven  years  at  Shrewsbury 
School  under  Dr  Samuel  Butler  (1774-1839).  He  gained  but 
little  from  the  narrow  system  which  was  then  universal.  In  1835 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  prepare  for  the  medical  profession,  for 
which  he  was  unfitted  by  nature.  After  two  sessions  his  father 
realized  this,  and  in  1838  sent  him  to  Cambridge  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  become  a  clergyman.  He  matriculated  at  Christ's 
College,  and  took  his  degree  in  1831,  tenth  in  the  list  of  those 
who  do  not  seek  honours.  Up  to  tbia  time  he  had  been  keenly 
interested  in  q>oit,  and  in  entomology,  especially  the  collecting 
of  beetles.  Both  at  Edinbur^,  where  in  i8a6  he  read  his  first 
scientific  paper,  and  at  Cambridge  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
much  older  scientific  men—Robert  Edmond  Grant  and  William 
Macgillivray  at  the  former,  John  Stevens  Henslow  and  Adam 
Sedgwick  at  the  latter.  He  had  two  terms'  residence  to  keep  after 
passing  his  last  examination,  and  studied  geology  with  Sedgwick. 
Returning  from  their  geological  excursion  together  in  North 
Wales  (August  1831),  he  found  a  letter  from  Henslow  urging  him 
to  apply  for  the  posirion  of  naturalist  on  tbe  "  Beagle,"  about  to 
start  on  a  surveying  expedition.  His  father  at  first  disliked  the 
idea,  but  his  uncle,  the  second  Josiah  Wtdgwood,  pleaded  with 
success,  and  Darwin  started  on  the  a7th  of  December  1831,  the 
voyage  lasting  until  the  ind  of  October  1836.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  he  never  left  Great  Britain  after  this  latter  date. 
After  visiting  the  Cape  de  Verde  and  other  islands  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  expedition  surveyed  on  the  South  American 
coasts  and  adjacent  islands  (including  the  Galapagos),  afterwards 
visiting  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Tasmania,  Keeling 
Island,  Maldives,  Mauritius,  St  Helena,  Ascension;  and  Brazil, 
de  Verdes  and  Azores  on  the  way  home.  Hb  work  on  the  geology 
of  the  countries  visited,  and  that  on  coral  islands,  became  tbe 
subject  of  volumes  which  he  published  after  his  return,  as  well 
as  his  Jovmai  of  a  Naturalist,  and  his  other  contribudons  to  the 
official  narrative.  Tbe  voyage  must  be  regarded  as  the  real 
preparation  for  his  life-work.  Hb  observations  on  tbe  relation 
between  animals  in  islands  and  those  of  the  nearest  continental 
areas,  near  akin  and  yet  not  the  same,  and  between  living 
animals  and  those  most  recently  extinct  and  found  fossil  in  the 
same  country,  here  again  related  but  not  the  same,  led  him  even 
then  to  reflect  deeply  upon  the  modification  of  species.  He  had 
also  been  much  impressed  by  "  the  manner  in  which  closely 
allied  animals  replace  one  another  in  proceeding  southwards  " 
in  South  America.    On  his  retum  home  Darwin  worked  at  his 
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toUections,  first  at  Cambridge  for  three  months  and  then  fo 
London.  His  pocket-book  for  1837  contains  the  words:  "  In 
July  opened  first  note-book  on  Transmutation  of  Species.  Had 
been  greatly  struck  from  about  the  month  of  previous  March 
[while  still  on  the  voyage  and  just  over  twenty-eight  years  old] 
oa  character  of  South  American  fossils,  and  species  on  Galapagos 
Archipelago.  These  facu  (especially  latter)  origin  of  all  my 
views."  From  1838  to  1841  he  was  secretary  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  Sir  Charies  LyeU,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  the  second  edidon  of  his  Journal.  On  the  39th  of 
January  1839  he  married  his  cousin,  Emma  Wedgwood,  the 
daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  of  Maer.  They  lived  in  London 
until  September  1842,  when  they  moved  to  Down,  which  was 
Darwin's  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  health  broke  down 
many  times  in  London,  and  remained  precarious  during  the  whole 
of  his  life.  The  immense  amount  of  work  which  he  got  through 
was  only  made  possible  by  the  loving  care  of  his  wife.  For  eight 
years  (1846  to  1854)  he  was  chiefly  engaged  upon  four  mono- 
graphs on  the  recent  and  fossil  Cirripede  Crustacea  {Ray  Soc, 
1851  and  1854;  Paiaetmlagraph.  Soc,  1851  and  1854).  Towards 
the  dose  of  th^  work  Darwin  became  very  wearied  of  it,  especi- 
ally of  the  synonymy.  For  a  time  he  hoped  to  start  a  movement 
which  should  discourage  the  habit  of  appending  the  name  of  the 
describer  to  the  name  of  the  species,  a  custom  which  be  thought 
led  to  bad  and  superficial  work.  From  this  time  he  was  engaged 
upon  the  numerous  lines  of  inquiry  which  led  to  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  the  Origin  of  Species,  published  in  November  1859. 

Soon  after  opening  hb  note-book  in  July  1837  he  began  to 
collect  facts  bearing  upon  the  fonnarion  of  the  breeds  of  domesric 
animals  and  plants,  and  quickly  saw  "  that  selection  was  the 
keystone  of  man's  success.  But  how  selection  could  be  applied 
to  organisms  living  in  a  state  of  nature  remained  for  some  time  a 
mystery  to  me."  Various  ideas  as  to  the  causes  of  evolution 
occurred  to  him,  only  to  be  successively  abandoned.  He  had 
the  idea  of  "  laws  of  change  "  which  aSected  species  and  finally 
led  to  their  eztincdon,  to  some  extent  analogous  to  the  causes 
which  bring  about  the  development,  maturity  and  finally  death 
of  an  individual.  He  also  had  the  conception  that  spedes  must 
give  rise  to  other  species  or  else  die  out,  just  as  an  individual  dies 
unrepresented  if  it  bears  no  offspring.  These  and  other  ideas,  of 
whidi  traces  exist  in  his  Diary,  arose  b  bis  mind,  together  with 
perhaps  some  general  conceprion  of  natural  selection,  during  the 
fifteen  months  after  the  opening  of  bis  note-book.  In  October 
1838  he  read  Malthus  on  Population,  and  his  observations  having 
long  since  convinced  him  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  it  at  once 
struck  him"  that  under  these  circumstancesfavouiable  variations 
would  tend  U>  be  preserved,  and  unfavourable  ones  to  be 
destroyed.  The  result  of  this  would  be  the  formation  of  new 
species.  Here,  then,  I  had  a  theory  by  which  to  work."  In 
June  1842  he  wrote  out  a  sketch,  which  two  years  later  he 
expanded  to  an  essay  occupying  231  pages  folio.  The  idea  of 
progressive  divergence  as  an  advantage  in  itself,  because  the 
competition  is  most  severe  between  organisms  most  closely 
related,  did  not  occur  to  him  until  long  after  he  had  come  to 
Down.  During  the  growth  of  the  Origin  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  was 
his  most  intimate  friend,  and  on  the  nth  of  January  1S44  he 
wrote:  "  At  last  gleams  of  Ught  have  come,  and  I  am  alinost 
convinced  (quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  I  started  with)  that 
species  are  not  (it  is  like  confessing  a  murder)  immutable  " 
(i.c  ii.  13),  In  185s  he  began  a  correspondence  with  the  great 
American  botanist  Asa  Gray,  and  in  1857  explained  his  views 
in  a  letter  which  afterwards  became  classical.  In  185(1,  urged  by 
LyeU,  be  b^an  the  preparation  of  a  third  and  far  more  expanded 
treatise,  and  had  completed  about  half  of  it  when,  on  the  i8th  of 
June  1858.  he  received  a  manuscript  essay  from  A.  R.  Wallace, 
who  was  then  at  Temate  in  the  Moluccas.  Wallace  wanted 
Darwin's  opinion  on  the  essay,  which  he  asked  should  be  for- 
warded to  Lyell.  Darwin  was  much  startled  to  find  in  the  essay 
a  complete  abstract  of  his  own  theory  of  natural  selection.  He 
forwarded  it  the  same  day,  writing  to  Lyell,  "  your  words  have 
come  true  with  a  vengeance — that  I  should  be  forestalled."  He 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  Lyell  and  Hooker,  who  decided  to 


send  Wallace's  essay  to  the  Linnean  Society,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  Darwin's  work,  which  they  asked  him  to  prepare, 
the  joint  essay  being  accompanied  by  a  preface  in  the  form  of  an 
explanatory  letter  written  by  them  to  the  secretary.  The  title 
of  the  joint  communication  was  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Species 
to  form  Varieties;  and  on  the  Perpetuation  of  Varieties  and 
Species  by  Natural  Means  of  Selection."  It  was  read  on  the  ist 
of  July  (85S,  and  appears  in  the  Linn.  Soc.  Journal  (Zoolc^y) 
for  that  year.  In  this  statement  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
Darwin's  part  consisted  of  two  sections,  the  first  being  extracts 
from  his  1844  essay,  including  a  brief  account  of  sexual  selection, 
and  the  second  an  abstract  of  his  letter  to  Asa  Gray  dated 
the  5th  of  September  1857.  This  latter,  probably  his  first 
attempt  to  expound  natural  selection,  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a 
clear  statement  of  the  theory.  Darwin  explained  at  the  outset, 
what  he  insisted  on  elsewhere,  that  the  facts  of  adaptation  or 
contrivance  in  nature  are  the  real  difficulty  to  be  explained  by 
a  theory  of  evolution,  the  stumbling-block  of  every  previous 
suggestion.  Until  he  could  explain  "  the  mistietoe,  with  ita 
pollen  carried  by  insects,  and  seed  by  birds — the  woodpecker, 
with  its  feet  and  tail,  beak  and  tongue,  to  climb  the  tree  and 
secure  insects,"  he  was  "  scientifically  orthodox."  Neverthe- 
less he  was  led  to  beLeve  in  evolution,  apart  from  any  possible 
motive-cause,  by  "  general  facts  in  the  affinities,  embryology, 
rudimentary  organs,  geological  history,  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  organic  beings."  He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  he  met  the  difficulty  of  adaptation  by  "  his 
notions  on  the  means  by  which  Nature  makes  her  species."  The 
essentials  of  the  statement  are  as  follows: — I.  Man  has  made 
his  domestic  breeds  of  animals  and  plants  by  selection,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  very  shght  or  greater  variations.  II.  The 
material  for  selection  exists  in  nature,  namely,  slight  variations 
of  all  parts  of  the  organism.  III.  The  "  unerring  power  "  which 
sifts  these  variations  is  "  natural  leleclion  .  .  .  which  selects 
exclusively  for  the  good  of  each  organic  being."  The  rate  of 
increase  is  such  that  only  a  few  in  each  generation  can  live: 
hencetheneversuffidendyappreciated  struggle  for  life.  "  What 
a  trifling  difference  must  often  determine  which  shall  survive 
and  which  perishi "  The  remaining  heads  explain  the  complex 
nature  of  the  struggle,  the  reasons  for  deficient  direct  evidence, 
the  advantage  of  divergence,  &c.  In  the  joint  essay  the  phrases 
"  natural  selection  "  and  "  sexual  selection  "  were  first  made 
public  by  Darwin,  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  by  Wallace. 
Darwin  and  Wallace  had  met  only  once  before  the  departure  of 
the  latter  for  the  East.  Thdr  rivalry  in  the  discovery  of  the 
great  principle  of  natural  selection  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
friendship.  Wallace  was  lying  ill  with  intermittent  fever  at 
Temate  in  February  1858  when  he  began  to  think  of  Malthus's 
Essay  on  Population,  read  several  years  before:  suddenly  the 
idea  of  the  survival  of  tbe  fittest  flashed  upon  him.  In  two 
hours  he  had  "  thought  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  theory," 
and  in  three  evenings  had  finished  his  essay.  Darwin,  also 
inspired  after  reading  Malthus,  in  October  1838,  did  not  publish 
until  nearly  twenty  years  had  «lap3ed,  and  then  only  when 
Wallace  sent  him  his  essay.  Canon  H.  B.  Tristram  was  the  first 
to  apply  the  new  theory,  explaining  by  its  aid  the  colours  of 
desert  birds,  &c.  (Ibis,  October  1859). 

Acting  under  the  advice  of  Lyell  and  Hooker,  Darwin  then 
began  to  prepare  what  was  to  become  the  great  work  of  his  life^ 
It  appeared  on  the  24th  of  November  1859,  with  the  full  title. 
On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Sdettion,  or  the 
Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life.  Tbe 
whole  edition  of  1250  copies  was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  issue. 
The  first  four  chapters  explain  the  operation  of  artifida]  selection 
by  man  and  of  natural  selection  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  for 
existence.  -  The  fifth  chapter  deals  with  the  laws  of  variation  and 
causes  of  modification  other  than  natural  selection.  The  five 
succeeding  chapters  consider  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  belief 
in  evolution  generally  as  well  as  in  natural  sdection.  The  three 
remaining  chapters  (omitting  the  recapitulation  which  occupies 
the  last)  deal  with  the  evidence  for  evolution.  The  theory  which 
suggested  a  cause  of  evolution  is  thus  gjvcD  tb&Joremost  pUce, 
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and  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  evolution  considered  last  of 
ail.  This  method  of  presentation  was  no  doubt  adopted  because 
it  was  just  the  want  of  a  reasonable  motive-cause  which  more 
than  anything  else  prevented  the  acceptance  of  evolution.  But 
the  other  side  of  the  book  must  not  be  eclipsed  by  the  brilliant 
theory  of  Darwin  and  Wallace.  The  evidence  for  evolution  itself 
had  never  before  been  thought  out  and  marshalled  in  a  manner 
which  bears  any  comparison  with  that  of  Darwin  in  the  Origin, 
and  the  work  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  epoch- 
making  had  it  consisted  of  the  later  chapters  alone.  In  the  £fth 
cluster  Darwin  incorporated  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
doctrines  of  BuSon, — modifications  due  to  the  direct  influence 
of  environment;  and  of  Lamarck, — the  hereditary  effects  of  use 
and  disuse.  Lyell  toi  a  long  time  hesitated  to  accept  the  new 
teaching,  and  Darwin  carried  on  a  long  correspondence  with  him. 
His  public  confession  of  faith  was  made  at  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Roy^il  Society  in  1864.  A  storm  of  controversy 
arose  over  the  book,  reaching  its  height  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Osford  in  i860,  when  the  celebrated  duel 
between  T.  H,  Husley  and  Bishop  Wilberforce  of  Oxford  took 
place.  Throu^out  these  struggles  Huxley  was  the  foremost 
champion  for  evolution  and  for  fair  play  to  natural  selection, 
although  he  never  entirely  accepted  the  latter  theory,  holding 
that  until  man  by  his  selection  had  made  his  domestic  breed 
sterile  iitler  se,  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  that  selection 
accounts  for  natural  species  which  are  thus  separated  by  the 
barrier  oE  sterility.  The  theory  of  natural  selection  was  at  first 
greatly  misunderatood.  Thus  some  writers  thought  it  implied 
conscious  choice  in  the  animals  themselves,  others  that  it  was 
the  personification  of  some  active  power.  By  many  it  was 
thought  to  be  practically  the  same  idea  as  Lamarck's.  Herbert 
Spencer's  alternative  phrase,  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  prob- 
ably helped  to  ^read  a  clear  appreciation  of  Darwin's  meaning. 
The  historyof  opinion  since  iSsgmaybesummedupasfoIlows. 
Evolution  soon  gained  general  acceptance,  except  among  a  certain 
number  of  those  of  middle  or  more  advanced  age  at  the  time 
when  the  Origin  appeared.  Although  natural  selection  had  been 
an  essential  force  in  producing  this  conviction,  there  gradually 
grew  up  a  tendency  to  minimize  its  importance  in  relation  to  the 
causes  originally  suggested  by  BuSon  and  Lamarck,  which  were 
ably  presented  and  further  elaborated  by  Herbert  Spencer.  In 
America  a  school  of  Neo-Lamarckians  appeared,  and  for  a  time 
flourished  under  the  inspiration  of  the  vigorous  personality  of 
E.  D.  Cope.  The  writings  of  August  Weismann  next  raised  a 
controversy  over  the  scope  of  heredity,  assailing  the  very 
foundation  of  the  hypotheses  of  Buffon,  Lamarck  and  Herbert 
Spencer  by  demanding  evidence  that  the  "  acquired  characters  " 
upon  which  they  rest  are  capable  of  hereditary  transmission. 
The  quantitative  determination  of  heredity  has  been  the 
subject  oE  much  patient  investigation  under  the  leadership  of 
Francis  Galton.  The  question  of  isolation  as  a  factor  in  species- 
formation  has  been  greatly  discussed,  G.  J.  Romanes  proposing, 
in  his  hypothesis  of  "  Physiological  Selection,"  that  the  barrier 
of  sterility  may  arise  spontaneously  by  variation  between  two 
sets  of  individuals  as  the  beginning  instead  of  the  climax  of 
specific  distinction.  Others  have  fixed  their  attention  upon  the 
variations,  which  provided  the  material  for  natural  selection,  and 
have  advocated  the  view  that  evolution  proceeds  by  immense 
strides  instead  of  the  minute  steps  in  which  Darwin  and  Wallace 
believed.  Others,  again,  have  found  significance  in  the  artificial 
production  of  "  monstrosities  "  or  huge  modifications  during 
individual  development.  All  through  the  period  a  varying 
proportion  of  naturalists,  probably  larger  now  than  at  any  other 
time,  has  followed  the  founders  of  the  theory,  and  has  sought  the 
motive-^ause  of  evolution  in  "  the  accumulative  power  of  natural 
selection,"  which  Darwin,  as  his  first  public  statement  indicates, 
looked  upon  "  as  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  forms."  They  hold,  with  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
that  although  variation  provides  the  essential  material,  natural 
selection,  from  its  accumulative  power,  is  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  it  may  be  said  to  create  new  species  as  truly  as  a 
man  may  be  said  to  make  a  building  out  of  the  material  provided 


by  stones  of  various  ^apes,  a  metaphor  suggested  and  elaborated 
by  Darwin,  and  forming  the  concluding  sentences  of  Tie  Vari^tH^n 
of  Animais  and  Plantj  under  Domestication.  This,  probably  the 
second  in  importance  of  all  his  works,  was  published  in  i86fi,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  complete  account  of  the  material  of 
which  he  had  given  a  very  condensed  abstract  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Origin,  together  with  the  conclusions  suggested  by  it. 
He  finally  brought  together  an  immense  number  of  apparently 
disconnected  sets  of  observations  under  his  "  provisional  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  pangenesis,"  which  assumes  that  every  cell  in  the  body, 
at  every  stage  of  growth  and  in  maturity,  is  represented  in  each 
germ-celi  by  a  gemmule.  The  germ-cell  is  only  the  meeting-place 
of  gemmules,  and  the  true  reproductive  power  lies  in  the  whole 
of  the  body-cells  which  de^tatcb  their  representatives,  hence 
"  pangenesis."  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  this  infinitely 
complex  conception,  in  which,  as  his  letters  show,  he  bad  great 
confidence,  was  forced  upon  Darwin  in  order  to  explain  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  characters  involved  in  the 
small  proportion  of  Lamarckian  doctrine  which  he  incorporated. 
If  such  transmission  does  not  occur,  a  far  simpler  hypothesis  based 
on  the  lines  of  Weismann 's  "  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  "  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  facts. 

llie  Descenl  of  Man,  and  SeUetimi  in  RetaHon  to  Sex,  was 
published  in  1871 ;  as  the  title  implies,  it  really  consists  of  two 
distinct  works.  The  first,  and  by  far  the  shorter,  was  the  full 
justification  of  his  statement  in  the  Origin  that  "  light  would  be 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history."  In  the  second 
part  he  brought  together  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis  of  sexual  selection  which  he  had  briefly  described 
in  the  1858  essay.  This  hypothesis  explains  the  development  of 
colours  and  structures  peculiar  to  one  sex  and  displayed  by  it  in 
courtship,  by  the  preferences  of  the  other  sex.  TTie  majority  of 
naturalists  probably  agree  with  Darwin  in  believing  that  the 
explanation  is  real,  but  relatively  unimportant.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  only  in  this  subject  and  those  treated  of  in  the  Varia- 
tion under  Domestication  had  Darwin  exhausted  the  whole  of  the 
material  which  he  had  collected.  The  Expression  of  Ike  Emotions, 
published  in  1872,  oSered  a  natural  explanation  of  phenomena 
which  appeared  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of 
evolution.  In  1876  Darwin  brought  out  his  two  previously 
published  geological  works  on  Vtdcanic  Islands  and  South 
America  as  a  single  volume.  The  widely  read  Formation  of 
VegefoMt  Mould  through  Ike  Action  of  Worrns  appeared  in  i88i. 
He  also  published  various  volumes  on  botanicaJ  subjects.  The 
Fertiiiaation  of  Orchids  appeared  in  1862.  The  subject  of  cross- 
fertilization  of  flowers  was  in  Darwin's  mind,  as  shown  by  his 
note-book  in  1837.  In  1841  Robert  Brown  directed  his  attention 
to  Christian  Conrad  Sprengel's  work  (Berlin,  1793),  which  con-' 
firmed  his  determination  to  pursue  this  line  of  research.  Tht 
Effects  of  Cross-  and  Self-Fertiiitation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom 
(1876)  contained  the  direct  evidence  that  the  offspring  of  cross- 
fertilieed  individuals  are  more  vigorous,  as  well  as  more  numerous, 
than  those  produced  by  a  self -fertilized  parent.  Different  Forms 
of  Flowers  on  Plants  of  the  Same  Species  appeared  in  1877.  It  is 
here  shown  that  each  different  form,  although  possessing  both 
kinds  of  sexual  orgiuis,  is  specially  adapted  to  be  fertilized  by  the 
pollen  of  another  form,  and  that  when  artificially  fertilized  by  its 
own  pollen  less  vigorous  offering,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
hybrids,  are  produced.  He  says,  "  no  little  discovery  of  mine 
ever  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  making  out  the  meaning 
of  heterostyied  flowers  "  {Autobiography),  Climbing  Plants  was 
published  in  1875,  although  it  had,  in  large  part,  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Linnean  Society,  in  whose  publications  much  of  the 
material  of  several  of  his  other  works  appeared.  This  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  twining  plants  was  suggested 
to  him  in  a  paper  by  Asa  Gray.  The  Power  of  Movement  in 
Plants  (1880)  was  produced  by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  son 
Francis.  It  was  an  inquiry  into  the  minute  power  of  movement 
possessed,  he  believed,  by  plants  generally,  out  of  which  the 
larger  movements  of  climbing  plants  of  many  different  groups 
had  been  evolved.  The  work  included  an  investigation  of  other 
kinds  of  plant  movement  due  to  light,  gravity,  &c^a11  of  whidi 
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he  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  one  fandamental  movement 
(circumnutatioa)  which  exists  in  a  highly  specialised  form  in 
climbing  plants.  InseUivorotu  Plants  (1875)  is  principally  con- 
ccraed  with  the  description  of  experiments  on  the  Sun-dew 
(Z^sera),  although  other  insect-catching  plants,  such  aADionaea, 
are  also  investigated. 

Charles  Darwin's  long  life  of  patient,  continuous  work,  the 
most  fruitful,  the  most  inspiring,  in  the  annals  of  modem  science, 
came  to  an  end  on  the  igth  of  April  1883.  He  was  buned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  a6th.  It  is  of  much  interest  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  some  <^  the  main  characteristics  of  the  man  who  did 
so  much  for  modem  science,  and  in  so  large  a  measure  moulded 
the  form  of  modem  thought.  Although  his  ill-health  prevented 
Darwin,  except  on  rare  occasions,  from  attending  scientific  and 
social  meetings,  and  thus  from  meeting  and  knowing  the  great 
body  of  scientific  and  intellectual  workers  of  hisnlme,  probably 
no  man  has  ever  in^ired  a  wider  and  deeper  personal  interest  and 
affection.  This  was  in  part  due  to  the  intimate  personal  friends 
who  r^resented  him  in  the  circles  he  was  unable  frequently  to 
enter,  but  chiefly  to  the  kindly,  generous,  and  courteous  nature 
which  was  revealed  in  his  large  correspondence  and  published 
writings,  and  especially  in  his  treatment  of  opponents. 

In  a  deeply  interesting  chapter  of  the  Life  and  Lelters  Francis 
Darwin  has  given  us  his  reminiscences  of  his  father's  everyday 
life.  Rising  early,  he  took  a  short  walk  before  breakfasting  alone 
at  7.45,  and  then  at  once  set  to  work,  "  considering  the  1}  hours 
between  8.0  and  9.30  one  of  his  best  working  times."  He  then 
read  his  letters  and  listened  to  reading  aloud,  returning  to  work 
at  about  10.30,  At  is  or  12.15  "  ^^  considered  his  day's  work 
over,"  and  went  for  a  walk,  whether  wet  or  fine.  For  a  time  he 
rode,  but  after  accidents  had  occurred  twice,  was  advised  to  give 
it  up.  After  lunch  he  read  the  newspaper  and  wrote  his  lettera 
or  the  MS.  of  his  books.  At  about  3.0  he  rested  and  smoked  for 
an  hour  while  being  read  to,  often  going  to  sleep.  He  thai  went 
for  a  short  walk,  and  returning  about  4.30,  worked  for  an  hour. 
After  this  he  rested  and  smoked,  and  listened  to  reading  until  tea 
at  7.30,  a  meal  which  he  came  to  prefer  to  late  dinner.  He  then 
played  two  games  of  backgammon,  read  to  himsdf,  and  listened 
to  music  and  to  reading  aloud.  He  went  to  bed,  generally  vei; 
much  tired,  at  10.30,  and  was  often  much  troubled  by  wakefulness 
and  the  activity  of  bis  thoughts.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  work  in  each  day  was  comparatively 
few.  The  immmse  amount  he  achieved  wa«  due  to  concentration 
during  these  Murs,  also  to  the  unfailing  and,  because  of  his  health, 
the  necessary  regularity  of  his  life.  — — '  ■  •— 

"Hie  appearance  of  Charles  Darwin  has  been  made  weU  known 
in  numerous  portraits  and  statues.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  being 
about  six  feet  high,  but  looked  less  because  of  a  stoop,  which 
increased  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  active, with  considerable  powers  of  endurance,  and 
in  a  marked  degree  those  qualities  of  eye  and  hand  which 
the  successful  sportsman. 

Charles  Darwin  was,  as  a  young  man,  a  believer  in  Christianity, 
and  was  sent  to  Cambridge  with  the  idea  that  he  would  take 
orders.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  had  merely  yielded  to 
the  influences  of  his  home,  without  thinking  much  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  He  first  began  to  reflect  de^ly  on  the  subject  during 
the  two  years  and  a  quarter  which  intervened  between  his  return 
from  the  "  Beagle  "  (October  and,  1836)  and  his  marriage  (January 
39th,  i83g).  His  own  words  are,  "  disbelief  crept  over  me  at  a 
very  slow  rate,  but  was  at  last  complete.  The  rate  was  so  slow 
that  I  felt  no  distress."  His  attitude  was  that  of  the  tolerant 
unaggressive  agnostic,  sympathizing  with  and  helping  in  the 
social  and  charitable  influences  of  the  English  Church  in  his 
parish.  He  was  evidently  most  unwilling  that  his  opinions  on 
religious  matters  should  influence  others,  holding,  as  his  son, 
Francis  Darwin,  says,  "  that  a  man  ought  not  to  publish  on  a 
subject  to  which  he  has  not  given  ^leciai  and  continuous 
thought  "  (I.e.  i.  p.  30s). 

In  addition  to  the  personal  qualities  and  powers  of  Charles 
Darwin,  there  were  other  contributing  causes  without  which  the 
world  could  never  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  genius.    It  is 


evident  that  Darwin's  health  could  barely  have  endured  the  strain 
of  working  for  a  living,  and  that  nothing  would  have  been  left 
over  for  his  researches.  A  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  his 
father  for  placing  hirn  in  a  portion  in  which  all  his  energy  could 
be  devoted  to  scientific  work  and  thought.  But  his  ill-health  was 
such  that  this  important  and  essentia]  condition  would  have 
been  insuflicient  without  another  even  more  essential.  Francis 
Darwin,  in  the  Life  and  Letters  (i.  pp.  159-160),  writes  these 
eloquent  and  pathetic  words: — "  No  one  indeed,  except  my 
mother,  knows  the  full  amount  of  suSering  he  endured,  or  the  full 
amount  of  his  wonderful  patience.  For  all  the  Utter  years  of  his 
life  she  never  left  him  for  a  night;  and  her  days  were  so  planned 
that  all  his  resting  hours  might  be  shared  with  her.  She  shielded 
him  from  every  avoidable  annoyance,  and  omitted  nothing  that 
might  save  him  trouble,  or  prevent  him  becoming  over-tired, 
or  that  might  alleviate  the  many  discomforts  of  his  ill-health.  I 
hesitate  to  speak  thus  freely  of  a  thing  so  sacred  as  the  lifelong 
devotion  which  prompted  all  this  constant  and  tender  care.  But 
it  is,  I  repeat,  a  principal  feature  of  his  life,  that  for  nearly  forty 
years  he  never  knew  one  day  of  the  health  of  ordinary  men,  and 
that  thus  his  life  was  one  long  struggle  against  the  weariness  and 
the  strain  of  sickness.  And  this  cannot  be  told  without  q>eaking 
of  the  one  condition  which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  strain  and 
fight  out  the  struggle  to  the  end." 

Charles  Darwin  was  honoured  by  the  chief  societies  of  the 
civilized  world.  He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  order, 
"  Pour  le  Mijrite,"  in  1867,  a  corresponding  member  oi  the  £erlln 
Academy  at  Sciences  in  1863,  a  feUow  in  1878,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute  in  the 
botanical  section.  He  received  the  Bressa  prize  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Turin,  and  the  Baly  medal  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  1879,  the  Wollaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1859,  a  Royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1853,  and  the 
Copley  medal  in  1864.  His  health  prevented  him  from  accepting 
the  honorary  degree  which  Oxford  University  wished  to  confer 
on  him,  but  his  own  university  had  stronger  claims,  and  he 
received  its  honorary  LL.D.  in  1877. 

Two  daughters  and  five  sons  survived  him,  four  of  the  latter 
becoming  prominent  in  the  scientific  world, — Sir  George  Howard 
(b.  184s),  who  became  professor  of  astronomy  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  Cambridge  in  1883;  Francis  (b.  1848),  the  dis- 
tinguished botanist;  Leonard  (b.  1S50),  a  major  in  the  royal 
engineers,  and  afterwards  well  known  as  an  economist;  and 
Horace  (b.  1851),  civil  engineer. 

See  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,  including  an  ante- 

biographical  chapter,  edited  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin  {3  vols., 
i.ondon,  1887) ;  Charles  Darwin  and  the  Theory  of  Nalurai  SeUctian, 
by  E.  B.  Poulton  (London,  1896) ;  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Renry 
Htaiey,  by  Leonard  Huxley  (a  vols., London,  1900);  A.  R.  Woitace, 
Darmnism  (1889);  G.J.  Romanes,  Darwin  and  after  Dariein  (iS9S)> 
Also  the  article  on  T.  H.  Hu3U.ky.    ...  ^  {E.  B.  P.) 

DARVIH,  BBASHUS  [1731-1803),  English  man  of  science 
and  poet,  was  bom  at  Elton,  in  Nottin^iam shire,  on  the  1 3th  of 
December  1731.  After  studying  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  in  1756  as  a  physician  at  Notting-. 
ham,  but  meeting  with  little  success  he  moved  in  the  following 
year  to  Lichfield.  There  he  gained  a  large  practice,  and  did 
much,  both  by  example  and  by  more  direct  effort,  to  diminish 
drunkenness  among  the  lower  classes.  In  1781  he  removed  to 
Derby,  where  he  died  suddenly  on  the  i8th  of  April  180a.  The 
fame  of  Erasmus  Darwin  as  a  poet  rests  upon  his  Botanic  Garden, 
though  he  also  wrote  The  Temple  of  Nature,  or  ike  Origin  of 
Society,  a  Poem,  with  Philosophical  Notes  (1803),  and  The  Skrine 
of  Nature  (posthumously  published).  The  Botanic  Garden  (the 
second  part  of  which — The  Laves  of  Ike  Plants— -^as  published 
anonymously  in  1789,  and  the  whole  of  which  appeared  in  1791) 
is  a  long  poem  in  the  decasyllabic  rhymed  couplet.  Its  merit  lies 
in  the  genuine  scientific  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  nature  which 
pervade  it;  and  of  any  other  poetic  quahty—except  a  certain, 
sometimes  felicitous  but  oftener  ill-placed,  elaborated  pomp  of 
words — it  may  without  injustice  be  said  to  be  ahnoot  destitute. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  written  laboriously,  and  poliiibBd  with 
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unsparing  care,  line  by  line,  often  as  he  rode  from  one  patient  to 
another,  and  it  occupied  the  leisure  bouis  of  many  years.  The 
artificial  character  of  the  diction  renders  it  in  emotional  passages 
stilted  and  even  absurd,  and  makes  Canning's  clever  caricature — 
The  LvBtt  of  the  Triangles — often  remarkably  like  the  poem  it 
satirizes:  in  some  passages,  however,  it  is  not  without  a  stately 
appropriateness.  Gnomes,  sylphs  and  nereids  aie  introduced  on 
almost  every  page,  and  personification  is  carried  to  an  extra- 
ordinary excess.  Thus  he  describes  the  Loves  of  the  Plants 
according  to  the  Linnaean  system  by  means  of  a  most  ingenious 
but  misplaced  and  amusing  personification  of  each  plant,  and 
often  even  of  the  parts  of  the  plant.  It  is  significant  that  botanical 
notes  are  added  to  the  poem,  and  that  its  eulogies  of  scientific 
men  are  frequent.  Erasmus  Damin's  mind  was  in  fact  rather 
that  of  a  man  of  science  than  that  of  a  poet.  His  most  important 
scientific  work  is  his  Zoonomia  (1794-1796),  which  contains  a 
system  of  pathology,  and  a  treatise  on  generation,  in  which  he, 
in  the  words  of  his  famous  grandson,  Charles  Robert  Darwin, 
"  anticipated  the  views  and  erroneous  grounds  of  opinions  of 
Lamarck."  The  essence  of  his  views  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage,  which  he  follows  up  with  the  conclusion  "  that  one  and 
the  same  kind  of  living  filaments  is  and  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
organic  life  ": — 

"  Would  it  be  too  bold  to  imagine  that,  in  the  great  length  of  time 
since  the  earth  began  to  exist,  perhaps  millions  of  ages  before  the 
commencement  of  the  history  of  mankind, — would  it  be  too  bold  to 
imagine  that  all  warm-blooded  animals  have  arisen  from  one  livins 
filament,  which  the  great  First  Cause  endued  with  animality,  with 
the  power  of  acquiring  new  parts,  attended  with  new  propensities, 
directed  by  irritations,  sensations,  volitions  and  associations,  and 
thus  possessing  the  faculty  of  continuing  to  improve  by  its  own 
inherent  activity,  and  of  delivering  down  these  improvements  by 
generation  to  its  posterity,  world  without  end  I " 

In  i7gg  Darwin  published  his  Phytologia,  or  the  Philosophy  cf 
Agriculture  and  Gardening  C1799),  in  which  he  states  his  opinion 
that  plants  have  sensation  and  volition.  A  paper  on  Female  Educa- 
tion in  Boarding  Schools  (1797)  completes  the  list  of  bis  works. 

Robert  Waring  Darwin  (1766-1848).  his  third  son  by  his  first 
marriage,  a  doctor  at  Shrewsbury,  was  the  father  of  the  famous 
Charles  Darwin;  and  Violetta,  his  eldest  daughter  by  his  second 
marriage,  was  the  mother  of  Francis  Galton. 

See  Anna  Seward,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Darwin  (1804) ;  and 
Charles  Darwin,  Life  of  Erasmus  Darunn,  an  introduction  to  an  essay 
on  his  works  by  Ernst  Krause  (1S79). 

DASENT,  SIR  OEORGE  WEBBE  (iSir-rSge),  EngUsb  writer, 
was  bom  in  St  Vincent,  West  Indies,  on  the  22nd  of  May  1817, 
the  son  of  the  attorney-general  of  that  island.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  King's  College,  and  Oxford,  where  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  J.  T.  Delane  {q.s),  whose  friend  he  had 
become  at  King's  College.  On  leaving  the  university  in  1840  he 
was  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post  in  Stockholm.  Here  be  met 
Jacob  Grimm,  and  at  his  suggestion  first  interested  himself  in 
Scandinavian  literature  and  mythology.  In  1842  he  published 
the  results  of  his  studies,  a  version  of  The  Prose  or  Younger 
Edda,  and  in  the  following  year  he  issued  a  Grammar  of  the 
Icelandic  or  Old-Norse  Tongue,  taken  from  the  Swedish.  Return- 
ing to  England  in  1845,  he  became  assistant  editor  of  The  Times 
under  Delane,  whose  sister  he  married;  but  he  still  continued  his 
Scandinavian  studies,  publishing  translations  of  various  Notse 
stories.  In  1S53  he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature 
andmodemhistoryat  King's  College,  London.  In  i86i-i863he 
visited  Iceland,  and  subsequently  published  Gisli  the  Outlaw  and 
other  translations  from  the  Icelandic.  In  1870  he  was  appwinted 
a  civil  service  commissioner  and  consequently  resigned  his  post 
on  The  Times.  In  r876  he  was  knighted.  He  retired  from  the 
pubUcservicein  1892,  and  died  at  Ascot  on  the  nth  of  June  i8g6. 
In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  published  The 
Story  of  Burnt  Njal,  from  the  Icelandic  of  the  Nfats  Saga  (1861). 

See  the  Life  of  Delane  (1908),  by  Arthur  Irwin  Dasent. 

DASHKOV,  CATHERINA  ROMAHOVNA  VORONTSOV, 
Pkincess  (1744-1810),  Russian  UMfoAttir,  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Count  Roman  Vorontsov,  a  member  of  the  Russian  senate, 
distinguished  for  his  intellectual  gifts.    [For  the  fami^  see 


Vorontsov.)  She  received  an  ezceptionaUy  good  educaticn, 
having  displayed  from  a  very  early  age  the  masculine  ability 
and  masciUine  tastes  which  made  her  whole  career  so  singular. 
She  was  well  versed  in  mathematics,  which  she  studied  at  the 
university  of  Moscow,  and  in  general  literature  her  favourite 
authors  were  Bayle,  Montesquieu,  Boileau,  Voltaire  and 
Helvetius.  While  still  a  girl  she  was  connected  with  the  Russian 
court,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  that  attached 
itself  to  the  grand  duchess  (afterwards  empress)  Catherine. 
Before  she  was  sixteen  she  married  Prince  Mikhail  Dashkov,  a 
prominent  Russian  nobleman,  and  went  to  reside  with  him  at 
Moscow.  In  i762she  was  at  St  Petersburg  and  took  a  leadingpart, 
according  to  her  own  account  the  leading  part,  in  the  coup  d'Hat 
by  which  Catherine  was  raised  to  the  throne.  (See  Cathekime 
II.)  Another  course  of  events  would  probably  have  resulted  in 
the  elevation  of  the  Princess  Dashkov's  elder  sister,  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  emperor's  mistress,  and  in  whose  favour  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  depose  Catherine.  Her  relations  with  the 
new  empress  were  not  of  a  cordial  nature,  though  she  continued 
devotedly  loyal.  Her  blunt  manners,  her  unconcealed  scorn  of 
the  male  favourites  that  disgraced  the  court,  and  perhaps  also  her 
sense  of  unrequited  merit,  produced  an  estrangement  between 
her  and  the  empress,  which  ended  in  her  asking  permission  to 
travel  abroad.  The  cause  of  the  final  breach  was  said  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  her  request  to  be  appointed  colonel  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Her  husband  having  meanwhile  died,  she 
set  out  in  1768  on  an  extended  tour  through  Europe.  She 
was  received  with  great  consideration  at  foreign  courts,  and  her 
literary  and  scientific  reputarion  procured  her  the  entrte  to  the 
society  of  the  learned  in  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
Paris  she  secured  the  warm  friendship  and  admiradon  of  Diderot 
and  Voltaire.  She  showed  in  various  ways  a  strong  hking  for 
England  and  the  English.  She  corrc^mnded  with  Garrick,  Dr 
Blair  and  Principal  Robertson;  and  when  in  Edinburgh,  where 
she  was  very  well  received,  she  arranged  to  entrust  the  educatkui 
of  her  son  to  Principal  Robertson.  In  1783  she  returned  to  tfae 
Russian  capital,  and  was  at  once  taken  into  favour  by  the  empress, 
who  strongly  sympathized  with  het  in  her  literary  tastes,  and 
specially  in  ber  desire  to  elevate  Russ  to  a  place  among  the 
literary  languages  of  Europe.  Immediately  after  ber  return  the 
princess  was  appointed  "  directeur "  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  in  1 784  she  was  named  the 
first  president  of  the  Russian  Academy,  which  had  been  founded 
at  her  suggestion.  In  both  positions  she  acquitted  herself  with 
marked  ability.  She  projected  the  Russian  dictionary  of  the 
Academy,  arranged  its  plan,  and  executed  a  part  of  the  work 
herself.  She  edited  a  monthly  magazine ;  and  wrote  at  least 
two  dramaUc  works,  The  Marriage  of  Fabian,  and  a  comedy 
entitled  Tmssiokof.  Shortly  before  Catherine's  death  the  friends 
quarrelled  over  a  tragedy  which  the  princess  had  allowed  to  find 
a  place  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy,  though  it  contained 
revolutionary  principles,  according  to  the  empress.  A  parti^ 
reconciliation  was  effected,  but  the  princess  soon  afterwards 
retired  from  court.  On  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul  in  1796 
she  was  deprived  of  all  her  offices,  and  ordered  to  retire  to  a 
miserable  village  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  "  to  meditate 
on  the  events  of  1763."  After  a  time  the  sentence  was  partially 
recalled  on  the  petition  of  her  friends,  and  she  was  permitted  to 
pass  the  closing  years  of  her  life  on  her  own  estate  near  Moscow, 
where  she  died  on  the  4th  of  January  iSio. 

Her  son,  tfae  last  of  the  Dashkov  family,  died  in  1S07  and  be- 
queathed bis  fortune  to  hb  cousin  Illarion  Vorontsov,  who  there- 
upon by  imperial  licence  assumed  the  name  Vorontsov-Dashkov; 
and  Illarion'sson,IUarionIvanovichVorontsov-Dashkov(b. 1837), 
held  an  appointment  in  the  tsar's  household  from  1881  to  r897. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Daskhoff  written  by  herself  were  pub- 
lished in  1840  in  London  in  two  volumes.  They  were  edited  by  Mrs 
W.  Bradford,  who,  as  Miss  Wilmot.  had  resided  with  the  pnnccss 
between  1803  and  1808,  and  had  suggested  their  preparation. 

DASS,  PVITER  (1647 -1708).  the  "father"  of  modem 
Norwegian  poetry,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Dundas,  a  Scottish 
merchant  of  Dundee,  who,  leaving  his  country  about  1630  to 
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«3Ctipe  the  tioubles  of  the  Presbyteriso  chunh,  settled  in  Bergea, 
ftiid  in  1646  mairied  a  Norse  girl  of  good  family.  Fetter  Dasa 
was  born  in  1647  on  the  island  of  Nord  Hero,  on  the  north  coast 
<A  Norway.  Seven  years  later  his  father  died,  and  his  mother 
placed  him  with  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  priest  of  another  little 
island-parish.  Ini66ohewssseQttoschoolatBergen,ini665to 
the  university  c^  Copenhagen,  and  in  1667  he  began  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  as  a  private  tutor.  In  r673  he  was  ordained  priest, 
and  remained  till  1681  aa  undei-chaplain  at  Nesne,  a  little  parish 
near  his  birthplace;  for  eight  years  more  be  was  resident 
chaplain  at  Nesne;  and  at  last  in  i63q  be  received  the  living  of 
Alstahoug,  the  most  important  in  the  north  of  Norway.  The 
rule  of  Alstahoug  extended  over  all  the  neighbouring  districts, 
including  Dass's  native  island  of  Her5,  and  its  privileges  were 
accompanied  by  great  perils,  for  it  was  necessary  to  be  constantly 
crossing  stormy  firths  of  sea.  Dass  lived  here  in  quietude,  with 
something  of  the  honours  and  responsibilities  of  a  bishop, 
brought  up  his  family  in  a  God-fearing  way,  and  wrote  endless 
reams  of  verses.  In  r700  he  aslced  leave  to  resign  his  living 
in  favour  of  his  son  Anders  Dass,  but  this  was  not  permitted; 
in  1704,  however,  Anders  became  his  father's  chaplain.  About 
this  time  Fetter  went  to  Bergen,  where  he  visited  Dorothea 
Engelbrechtsdatter,  with  whom  be  had  been  for  many  years  in 
correspondence.  He  continued  to  write  till  1707,  and  died  in 
August  1708.  Thematerialsforhisbiographyareverynumerous; 
he  was  regarded  with  universal  curiosity  and  admiration  in 
his  lifetime;  and,  besides,  he  left  a  garrulous  autobiography  in 
verse.  A  portrait,  painted  in  middle  age,  now  in  the  church  of 
Melhus,  near  Trondhjem,  represents  him  in  canonicals,  with 
deep  red  beard  and  hair,  the  latter  waved  and  silky,  and  a  head  of 
massive  proportions.  The  face  is  full  of  fire  and  vigour.  His 
writings  passed  in  MS.  from  hand  to  hand,  and  few  of  them  were 
printed  in  his  lifetime.  Nordlands  Trompet  (The  Trumpet  of 
Nordland) ,  his  greatest  and  most  famous  poem,  was  not  published 
till  1739;  Den  norska  Dak-Vise  (The  Norwegian  Song  of  the 
Valley)  appeared  in  1696;  the  Aauddig  Tidsfordriv  (Spiritual 
Pastime),  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  was  published  in  171 1.  The 
Trumptl  of  Nordland  remains  as  fresh  as  ever  in  the  memories 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Norway;  boatmen,  peasants, 
priests  will  alike  repeat  long  extracts  from  it  at  the  slightest 
notice,  and  its  popularity  b  unbounded.  It  is  a  rhyming 
description  of  the  province  of  Nordland,  its  natural  features,  its 
trades,  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks,  given  in  dancing  verse 
of  the  most  breathless  kind,  and  full  of  humour,  fancy,  wit  and 
quaint  learning.  The  oUiet  poems  of  Fetter  Dass  are  less  uni- 
versally read;  they  abound,  however,  in  queer  turns  of  thought, 
and  fine  homely  fancies. 

The  collected  writings  of  Dass  were  edited  (3  vols.,  Christiania, 
1873-1877)  by  Dr  A.  E.  Eriksen. 

DASYURE,  a  bookname  for  any  member  of  the  zoological 
family  Dasyuridae.  (See  Marsupiaua.)  The  name  is  better 
restricted  to  animals  of  the  typical  genus  Dasyurus,  sometimes 
called  true  Dasyures.  These  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
Australian  continent  and  Tasmania,  where  in  the  economy  of 
nature  they  take  the  place  of  the  smaller  predaceous  Carnivora, 
the  cats,  civets  and  weasels  of  other  parts  of  tlie  world.  They 
bide  themselves  in  the  daytime  in  holes  among  rocks  or  in  hallow 
trees,  but  prowl  about  at  night  in  search  of  the  small  Jiving 
mammals  and  birds  which  constitute  their  prey,  and  are  to  some 
extent  arboreal  in  habit.  The  spot-tailed  dasyure  (Z>.  macu- 
latui),  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  inhabiting  Tasmania  and  Southern 
Australia,  has  transversely  striated  pads  on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
These  organs  are  also  present  in  the  North  Australian  dasyure 
{D.  koilucalus]  and  the  Papuan  D.  albopunctalus,  and  are 
r^arded  by  Oldfield  Thomas  as  indication  of  arboreal  habits; 
in  the  common  dasyure  (D.  viverrinus)  from  Tasmania  and 
Victoria,  and  the  black-tailed  dasyure  (D.  geojfroyi)  from  South 
AusUalia,  these  feet-pads  are  absent,  whence  these  species  are 
believed  to  seek  their  prey  on  the  ground.  The  ursine  dasyure 
(SarcopkUus  ursinus),  often  called  the  "  Tasmanian  Devil," 
constitutes  a  distinct  genus.  In  size  it  may  be  compared  to  an 
English  badger;  the  general  o^ur  of  the  fur  is  black  tinged 


with  brown,  with  white  patches  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  rump  and 
chest.  It  is  a  burrowing  animal,  of  nocturnal  habits,  intensely 
carnivorous,  and  commits  great  depredations  on  the  sheepyards 
and  poultry-lofts  of  the  settlers.  In  writing  of  this  species  Krefft 
says  that  one — by  no  means  a  large  one — escaped  from  confine- 
ment and  killed  in  two  nights  fifty-four  fowls,  six  geese,  an 
albatross  and  a  cat.  It  was  recaptured  in  what  was  considered  a 
stout  trap,  with  a  door  constructed  of  iron  bars  as  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil,  but  escaped  by  twisting  this  solid  obstacle  aside. 

DATE  PAUL  The  dates'  of  commerce  are  the  fruit  of  a  ^ledes 
of  palm.  Phoenix  daclylifera,  a  tree  which  ranges  from  the  Canary 
Islands  through  Northern  Africa  and  the  south-east  of  Asia  to 
India.  It  has  been  cultivated  and  much  prized  throughout  most 
of  these  regions  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Its  cultivation  and 
use  are  described  on  the  mural  tablets  of  the  ancient  Assyrians. 
In  Arabia  it  is  the  chief  source  of  national  wealth,  and  its  fruit 
forms  the  staple  article  of  food  in  that  country.  The  tree  has  also 
been  introduced  along  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Europe;  but 
as  its  fruit  does  not  ripen  so  far  north,  the  European  plants  are 
only  used  to  supply  leaves  for  the  festival  of  Falm  Sunday  among 
Christians,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  by  Jews.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  new  world  by  early  Spanish  missionaries, 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  the  dry  dbtricts  of  the  south-western 
United  States  and  in  Mexico.  The  date  palm  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
growing  to  a  height  of  from  60  to  80  ft.,  and  its  stem,  which  is 
strongly  marked  with  old  leaf-scars,  terminates  in  a  crown  of 
graceful  shining  pinnate  leaves.  The  flowers  spring  in  branching 
spadices  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  as  the  trees  are  unisexual 
it  b  necessary  in  cultivation  to  fertilize  the  female  flowers  by 
artificial  means.  The  fruit  Is  oblong,  fleshy  and  contains  one 
very  hard  seed  which  is  deeply  furrowed  on  the  inside.  The  fruit 
varies  much  in  size,  colour  and  quality  under  cultivation. 
Regarding  this  fruit,  W.  G.  Palgrave  (Central  and  Eastern 
Arabia)  remarked:  "  Those  who,  like  most  Europeans  at  home, 
only  know  the  date  from  the  dried  specimens  of  that  fruit  shown 
beneath  a  label  in  shop- windows,  can  hardly  imagine  bow  delicious 
it  is  when  eaten  fresh  and  in  Central  Arabia.  Nor  is  it,  when 
newly  gathered,  heating, — a  defect  inherent  to  the  preserved 
fruit  everywhere;  nor  does  its  richness,  however  great,  bring 
satiety;  insbort  it  isanattide  of  food  alikepleasant  and  healthy." 
In  the  oases  of  Sahara,  and  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Africa, 
dates  are  pounded  and  pressed  into  a  cake  for  food.  The  dried 
fruit  used  for  dessert  in  European  countries  contains  more  than 
half  its  weight  of  sugar,  about  6  %  of  albumen,  and  12  %  of 
gummy  matter.  All  parts  of  the  date  palm  yield  valuable 
economic  products.  Its  trunk  furnishes  timber  for  house -building 
and  furniture;  the  leaves  supply  thatch;  their  footstalks  are 
used  as  fuel,  and  also  yield  a  fibre  from  which  cordage  b  spun. 

Date  jugnrbavaluable  commercial  product  of  the  East  Indies, 
obtained  from  the  sap  or  toddy  of  Phoenix  sylvestris,  the  toddy 
palm,  a  tree  so  closely  aUied  to  the  date  palm  that  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  stock  of  all  the  cultivated  varieties. 
The  juice,  when  not  boiled  down  to  form  sugar,  b  either  drunk 
fresh,  or  fermented  and  dbtilled  to  form  arrack.  The  uses  of  the 
other  parts  and  products  of  this  tree  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
date  palm  products.  ZJate^o/mfflca/bobtainedfromthestemof 
a  small  species.  Phoenix  farinifera,  growing  in  the  hill  country  of 
southern  India. 

For  further  details  see  Sir  G.  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic 
Products  of  India  (iSgi);  and  The  Dale  Palm,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  No.  53 
(W.  T.  Swii^le),  1904. 

DATIA,  a  native  state  of  Central  India,  in  the  Bundelkhand 
agency.  It  lies  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Bundelkhand,  near 
Gwalior,  and  b  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  states  of  Central 
India,  except  on  the  east  where  it  meets  the  United  Provinces. 
The  state  came  under  the  British  government  after  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  in  1S02.  Area,  911  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  173,759. 
Estimated  revenue,  £70,000;  tribute  to  Sindhia  paid  through  the 

'  Lat.  dactylTts,  finger,  hence  fruit  of  the  date  palm,  gave  O.  Fr. 
date,  mod.  dalie;  distinguish  "  date."  in  chronology,  from  Lat. 
dalvm,  data,  given,  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  &c,  to  show 
time  and  place  of  writing,  e.(.  Daltim  Romae. 
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British  Government,  ;£iooo.  The  chief,  whose  title  ia  maharaja, 
b  a  Rajput  of  the  Bundela  clan,  being  descended  from  a  younger 
son  of  a  former  chief  of  Orchha.  The  state  suffered  from  famine 
in  1896-1S97,  and  again  to  a.  less  extent  in  1899-1900,  It  is 
traversed  by  the  branch  of  the  Indian  Midland  railway  from 
Jhansi  to  Gwalior.  The  town  of  Datia  has  a  railway  station, 
16  m.  from  Jhanai.  Pop.  (1901)  34,071.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall,  enclosing  handsome  palaces,  with  gardens;  the 
palace  of  Bir  Singh  Deo,  of  the  17th  century,  is  "  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Hindu  domestic  architecture  in  India  "  (Imperial 
Gaxelker  of  India,  1908). 

DATIVE  (Lat.  daliims,  giving  or  given,  from  dare,  to  give), 
the  name,  in  grammar,  of  the  case  of  the  "  indirect  object,"  the 
peraon  or  thing  to  or  for  whomor  which  anything  is  given  or  done. 
In  law,  the  word  signifies  something,  such  as  an  office,  which 
may  be  disposed  of  at  will  or  pleasure,  and  is  opposed  to  perpetual. 
In  Scots  law  the  term  is  applied  to  persons,  duties  or  powers, 
appointed  or  granted  by  a  court  of  law;  thus  an  "  executor- 
dative  "  is  an  executor  appointed  by  the  court  and  not  by  a 
testator.  It  answers,  therefore,  to  the  English  administrator  (q.v.). 
In  Roman  law,  a  tutor  was  either  dativua,  if  expressly  nominated 
in  a  testament,  or  oplivus,  if  a  power  of  selection  was  given. 

DATOLITE,  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  basic  calcium  and 
boron  orthosilicate,  Ca(BOH)SiOi.  It  was  first  observed  by 
J.  Esmark  in  1806,  and  named  by  him  from  SaTtXaOai,  "  to 
divide,"  and  tdBoi,  "  stone,"  in  allusion  to  the  granular  struc- 
ture of  the  massive  mineral.  It  usually  occurs  as  well-developed 
glassy  crystals  bounded  by  numerous  bright  faces,  many  of  which 
often  have  a  more  or  less  pentagonal  outline.  The  crystals  were 
for  a  long  time  considered  to  be  orthorhombic,  and  indeed  they 
approach  closely  to  this  system  in  habit,  interfacial  angles  and 
optical  orientation;  humboldtite  was  the  name  given  by  A.  lAvy 
in  1823  to  monoelinic  crystals  supposed  to  be  distinct  from 
datolite,  but  the  two  were  afterwards  proved  to  be  identical. 
The  mineral  also  occurs  as  masses  with  a  granular  to  compact 
texture;  when  compact  the  fractured  surfaces  have  the  appear- 
anceof  porcelain.  A  fibrous  variety  with  a  botryoidal  or  globular 
surface  is  tnown  as  botryolite.  Datolite  is  white  or  colourless, 
often  with  a  greenish  tinge;  it  is  transparent  or  opaque.  Hard- 
ness s-sl;  specific  gravity  30. 

Datolite  is  a  mineral  of  secondary  origin,  and  in  its  mode  of 
occurrence  it  resembles  the  zeolites,  being  found  with  them  in  the 
amygdaloidal  cavities  of  basic  igneous  rocks  such  as  basalt;  it  is 
also  found  in  gneiss  and  serpentine,  and  in  metalliferous  veins 
and  in  beds  of  iron  ore.  At  Arendal  in  Norway,  the  original 
locality  for  both  the  crystallized  and  botryoidal  varieties,  it  is 
found  inabed  of  magnetite.  In  amygdaloidal  basaltic  rocks  it  is 
found  at  Bishopton  in  Renfrewshire  and  near  Edinburgh;  and 
as  excellent  crystallized  specimens  at  several  localities  in  the 
United  States,  e.g.  at  Westfield  in  Massachusetts,  Bergen  and 
Paterson  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  copper-mining  region  of 
Lake  Superior.  At  St  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  it  occurs  both 
in  diabase  and  in  the  veins  of  silver  ore.  Fine  specimens  have 
recently  been  obtained  from  Tasmania. 

Large  crystals  of  datolite  completely  altered  to  chalcedony 
were  formerly  found  with  magnetite  in  the  Haytor  iron  mine  on 
Dartmoor  in  Devonshire  ;  to  these  pseudomorphs  the  name 
haytorite  has  been  applied.  (L.  J.  S.) 

DAUB,  KARL  (1765-1S36),  German  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  at  Cassel  on  the  soth  of  March  1765.  He  studied 
philosophy,  philology  and  theology  at  Marburg  in  1786,  and 
eventually  (1795)  became  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  died  on  the  aandof  November  1836.  Daub 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  school  which  sought  to  reconcile 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  to  bring  about  a  speculative 
reconstruction  of  orthodox  dogma.  In  the  course  of  his  intel- 
lectual  development,  he  came  successively  under  the  influence 
of  Kant,  Schclling  and  Hegel,  and  on  account  of  the  diflerent 
phases  through  which  he  passed  he  was  called  the  Talleyrand  of 
German  thought.  There  was  one  great  defect  in  his  speculative 
thecrfogy:  he  ignored  historical  criticism.  His  purpose  was,  as 
Otto  Pfleiderer  says,  "  to  connect  the  metaphysical  ideas,  which 


had  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  philosophical  dialectic,  dtrcctljr 
with  the  persons  and  events  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  thus  lai^ 
ing  these  above  the  region  of  ordinary  experience  into  that  of 
the  supernatural,  and  regarding  the  most  absurd  assertiou 
as  philosophically  justified.  Daub  had  become  so  hopelessly 
addicted  to  this  perverse  principle  that  he  deduced  not  only  Jesus 
as  thecmhodtmcnt  of  the  philoscqihical  idea  of  the  union  of  God 
and  man,  but  also  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  embodiment  of  the  idea 
of  a  rival  god,  or  Satan."  The  three  stages  in  Daub's  develt^ 
ment  are  clearly  marked  in  his  writings.  His  Lehrimch  da 
Kaitckelik  (1801)  was  written  under  the  spell  of  Kant.  I£s 
Theologumena  (1S06),  his  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  dor  chrisU. 
Dogmatik  (1810),  and  bis  Jtidat  Isckariotk  (2  vols.,  1816,  ind 
ed.,  1818},  were  all  written  in  the  spirit  of  Schelling,  the  last 
of  them  reflecting  a  change  in  Schelling  himself  from  theoso|di7 
to  positive  philosophy.  Dhab'^  Die  dogmatische  Tkeotogiejeitita 
Zeit  oder  die  Selbstiuchl  in  der  Wissenschaft  des  Glat^>ens  (1833), 
and  Vorhsungen  fiber  die  Prolegomefui  %ur  Dogmatik  (1839),  are 
Hegelian  in  principle  and  obscure  in  language. 

See  Rosenkranz,  Erinnentnten  an  Karl  Daub  (1837);  D.  Fr. 
Strauss,  CkaraklertstiktH  und  Kriliken  (3nd  ed.,  1844);  and  cf.  F. 
Lichtenberger,  HisScry  of  German  Theotegy  (1889};  Otto  POeidenr, 
Devdopment  of  Theology  (1890).  (M.  A.  C.) 

DAUBEHTON,  LODI&JEAN-MARIE  (1716-1800),  French 
naturalist,  was  bom  at  Monthar  (CAte  A'Or)  on  the  19th  of  May 
1716.  His  father,  Jean  Daubenton,  a  notary,  destined  him  for 
the  church,  and  sent  him  toFaristoleam  theology,  but  the  study 
of  medicine  was  more  to  his  taste.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1736  set  him  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  and  accordingly 
in  1741  he  graduated  in  medicine  at  Reims,  and  returned  to  h^ 
native  town  with  the  intention  of  practising  as  a  physician. 
But  about  this  time  BuSon,  also  a  native  of  Montbar,  had  formed 
the  plan  of  bringing  out  a  grand  treatise  on  natural  history,  and 
in  t74J  he  invited  Daubenton  to  assist  him  by  providing  the 
anatomical  descriptions  for  that  work.  The  characters  of  the 
two"  men  were  opposed  in  almost  every  respect.  Bufion  was 
violent  and  impatient;  Daubenton,  gentle  and  patient;  BuSon 
was  rash  in  his  judgments,  and  imaginative,  seeking  rather  to 
divine  than  to  discover  truths;  Daubenton  was  cautious,  and 
believed  nothing  he  had  not  himself  been  able  to  see  or  ascertain. 
From  nature  each  appeared  to  have  received  the  qualities  requiste 
to  temper  those  of  the  other;  and  a  more  suitable  coadjutor  than 
Daubenton  it  would  have  been  difhcult  for  Bufion  to  obtain.  In 
the  first  section  of  the  natural  history  Daubenton  gave  descrip- 
tions and  details  of  the  dissection  of  181  species  of  quadrupeds, 
thus  procuring  for  himself  a  high  reputation,  and  exciting  the 
envy  of  Reaumur,  who  considered  himself  as  at  the  head  of 
the  learned  in  natural  history  in  France.  A  feeling  of  jealousy 
induced  BuCfon  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  Daubenton  in  the 
preparation  of  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  work,  which,  as  a 
consequence,  lost  much  in  precision  and  scientific  value.  Bufion 
afterwards  perceived  and  acknowledged  his  error,  and  renewed 
his  intimacy  with  his  former  associate.  The  number  of  disser- 
tations on  natural  history  which  Daubenton  published  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  is  very  great.  Zoological 
descriptions  and  dissections,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  recent 
and  fossil  animals,  vegetable  physiology,  mineralogy,  experiments 
in  agriculture,  and  the  introduction  of  the  merino  sheep  into 
France  gave  active  occupation  to  his  energies;  and  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  in  Paris,  of  which  in  1744  he  was  appointed 
keeper  and  demonstrator,  was  arranged  and  considerably 
enriched  by  him.  From  1775  Daubenton  lectured  on  natural 
history  in  the  college  of  medicine,  and  in  1783  on  rural  economy 
at  the  Alfort  sdiool.  He  was  also  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  As  a  lecturer  he  was  in  high  repute,  and  to  the 
last  retained  his  popularity.  InDecemher  1799  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  senate,  but  at  the  first  meeting  which  he  attended 
he  fell  from  his  seat  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  after  a  short  illuess 
died  at  Paris  on  the  ist  of  January  iSoo. 

DAUBENT,  CHARLES  GILES  BRIDLE  (1795-1867),  English 

chemist,  botanist  and  geologist,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev. 

James  Daubeny,  and  was  bom  at  Stratton  io-QoucesteislilR  on 
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the  nth  of  February  1795.  In  i8o8he  went  to  Winchester,  and 
in  1810  he  was  elected  to  a  demyshlp  at  MagdalMi  College, 
Oxford,  where  the  lectures  of  Dr  Kidd  first  awakened  in  him  a 
desire  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  science.  In  1814  he  gradu- 
ated with  second-class  honours,  and  in  the  next  year  he  obtained 
the  prize  for  the  Latin  essay.  From  1815  to  1818  he  studied 
medicine  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  took  his  M.D.  degree 
at  Oxford,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1819, 
in  the  couise  of  a  tour  through  France,  he  made  the  volcanic 
district  of  Auvergne  a  special  study,  and  his  Letters  on  the 
Volcanos  of  Auvergne  were  published  in  The  Edinburgh  Journal, 
iSio-ii.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1822.  By  subsequent 
journeys  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Italy,  Sicily,  France  and 
Germ&ny  he  extended  his  knowledge  of  volcanic  phenomena; 
and  in  1826  the  results  of  his  observations  were  given  in  a  work 
entitled  A  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanos  (2nd  ed., 
1848).  In  comnion  with  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy,  he  held  subter- 
raneous thermic  disturbances  to  be  probably  due  to  the  contact 
of  water  with  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths.  In 
November  1822  Daubeny  succeeded  Dr  Kidd  as  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Oxford,  and  retained  this  post  until  1855;  and  in 
1834  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  botany,  to  which  was 
subsequently  attached  that  of  rural  economy.  At  the  Oxford 
botatdc  garden  he  conducted  numerous  experiments  upon  the 
effect  of  changes  in  soil,  light  and  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  vegetation.  Ini83ohepublishedinthei*Moi(jfA(ej/ 
rraniccftDMi  a  paper  on  the  iodine  and  bromine  of  mineral  waters. 
In  the  following  year  appeared  his  Introduction  to  the  Atomic 
Theory,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  supplement  in  1840,  and  in 
1850  by  a  second  edition.  In  1831  Daubeny  represented  the 
universities  of  England  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, which  at  his  request  held  their  next  session  at  Oxford. 
In  1836  be  communicated  to  the  Association  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  mineral  and  thermal  waters.  In  1837  he  visited 
the  United  States,  and  acquired  there  the  materials  for  papers 
on  the  thermal  springs  and  the  geology  of  North  America,  read 
in  1838  before  the  Asbmolean  Society  and  the  British  Associa- 
tion. In  1856  he  became  president  of  the  latter  body  at  its 
meeting  at  Cheltenham.  In  1841  Daubeny  published  his  i<e(«r« 
on  Agricutture;  in  (85?  his  Lectures  on  Roman  Husbandry;  m 
1863  CUmate:  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  0/  its  differences  and 
into  its  infiuence  on  Vegetable  Life;  and  in  1865  an  Essay  on  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  Ancients,  and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Trees 
and  Shrubs  indigenous  to  Greece  and  Italy.  His  last  literary  work 
was  the  cc^ection  of  his  Miscellanies,  published  in  two  volumes, 
in  1867.  In  all  his  undertakings  Daubeny  was  actuated  by  a 
practical  spirit  and  a  desire  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge; 
and  his  personal  influence  on  bis  contemporaries  was  in  keeping 
with  the  high  character  of  his  various  literary  productions.  He 
died  in  Oxford  on  the  t2th  of  December  1867. 

See  Obituary  by  John  Phillips  in  Proceedings  of  Ashmolean  Soc., 
1868. 

DAUBIQITT,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1817-1878),  French  land- 
scape painter,  allied  in  several  ways  with  the  Barbizon  School, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  isthof  February  1817,  but  spent  much 
time  as  a  child  at  Valmondois,  a  village  on  the  Oise  to  the  north- 
west of  Paris.  Daubigny  was  the  son  of  an  artist,  and  most  of  his 
family  were  painters.  He  began  to  paint  very  early  in  life,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  took  a  studio  of  his  own.  Within  twelve 
months  he  had  saved  enough  to  go  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  and 
painted  for  neaily  two  years;  he  then  returned  to  Paris,  not  to 
leave  it  again  until,  in  i860,  he  took  a  house  at  Auvers  on  the 
Oise.  By  1837  Daubigny  had  become  famous  as  a  river  and  land- 
scape painter,  although  he  had  been  devoting  himself  as  well  to 
drawing  in  black-and-white,  to  etching,  wood  engraving,  and 
lithography.  In  1855  his  picture,  "  Lock  at  Optevoz,"  now  in 
the  Louvre,  was  purchased  by  the  state;  four  years  later 
Daubigny  was  created  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in 
1874  he  was  promoted  to  be  an  officer.  In  1866,  at  the  invitation 
of  Lord,  then  Mr,  Leighton  and  others,  he  visited  London,  where, 
however,  he  was  hurt  by  his  now  famous  "  Moonlight  "  being 
badly  hung  in  the  Old   Royal  Academy.     But  the  personal 


encouragement  of  his  admirers  in  En^and  made  Up  for  the  dis- 
appointment, and  the  sale  of  his  picture  to  a  Royal  Academician 
greatly  pleased  him.  In  1870-187 1  he  again  visited  London,  and 
subsequently  Holland,  where  he  painted  a  number  of  river  scenes 
with  windmills.  In  1874,  having  returned  to  Paris,  he  fei]  ill, 
and  from  that  time  until  he  died  (on  the  19th  of  February  1878) 
his  work  won  less  distinction  than  before.  In  1504  the  muni- 
cipality of  Auvers-sur-Oise  decided  to  erect  a  bronze  monument 
to  Daubigny's  memory. 

Daubigny's  finest  pictures  were  painted  between  1864  and 
1874,  and  these  for  the  most  part  consist  of  carefully  completed 
landscapes  with  trees,  river  and  a  few  ducks.  It  has  curiously 
been  said,  yet  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that  when 
Daubigny  liked  his  pictures  himself  he  added  another  duck  or 
two,  so  that  the  number  of  ducks  often  indicates  greater  or  less 
artistic  quality  in  his  pictures.  One  of  his  sayings  was,  "  The 
best  pictures  do  not  sell,"  as  he  frequently  found  his  finest 
achievements  little  understood.  Yet  although  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  considered  a  highly  successful  painter,  the 
money  value  of  his  pictures  since  his  death  has  increased  nearly 
tenfold.  Daubigny  is  chiefly  preferred  in  his  riverside  pictures, 
of  which  he  painted  a  great  number,  but  although  there  are  two 
large  landscapes  by  Daubigny  in  the  Louvre,  neither  is  a  river 
view.  They  are  for  that  reason  not  so  typical  as  many  of  his 
smaller  Oise  and  Seine  pictures. 

The  works  of  Daubigny  are,  like  Corot's,  to  be  found  in  many 
modern  collections.  His  most  ambitious  canvases  are:  "  Spring- 
time" (1857),  in  the  Louvre;  "BordedelaCure,  Morvan"  (1864); 
"Vil]erviIlesurMer"(i864);  "Moonlight"  (1865);  "Andrfsysur 
Oise  '*  (1868) ;  and  "  Return  of  the  Flock— Moonlight "  (1878). 

His  followers  and  pupils  were  his  son  Karl  (who  sometimes 
painted  so  well  that  his  works  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  those 
of  his  father,  though  in  few  cases  do  they  equal  his  father's 
mastery),  Oudinot,  Delpy  and  Damoye. 

See  Fred  Henriet,  C.  Daubigny  et  son  tmvre  (Paris,  1878); 
D.  Croal  Thomson,  The  Barbiatn  School  of  Painters  (London,  1890); 
J.  W.  MoUett,  Datibieny  (London.  1890):  J.  Claretie.  PeiiOrtt 
et  sculpteurs  coniemporairn :  Daubigny  (PariB,  1 882);  Albert 
Wolff,  La  CapilaU  de  tart:  Ck.  Francois  Daubigny  (Paris,  1881}. 
{D.  C.  T.) 

DAUBRfiE,  GABRIEL  AUGUSTS  (1814-1896),  French 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Metz,  on  the  ijtb  of  June  1814,  and 
educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechiuque  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  qualified  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  in  1838  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  mines  in  the  Bas-Rbin  (Alsace), 
and  subsequently  to  be  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  Strassburg.  In  1859  he  became  engineer 
in  chief  of  mines,  and  in  1861  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  the  museum  of  natural  history  in  Paris  and  was  also 
elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines, 
and  in  1872  director  of  that  school.  In  1880  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  awarded  to  him  the  Wollaston  medal.  His 
published  researches  date  from  1841,  when  the  origin  of  certain 
tin  minerals  attracted  his  attention;  he  subsequently  discussed 
the  formation  of  bog-iron  ore,  and  worked  out  in  detail  the 
geology  of  the  Bas-Rhin  (1852).  From  1857  to  i86i,  while 
engaged  in  engineering  works  connected  with  the  springs  of 
Plombieres,  he  made  a  series  of  interesting  observations  on 
thermal  waters  and  their  influence  on  the  Roman  masonry  through 
which  they  made  their  exit.  He  was,  however,  especially  distin- 
guished for  his  long- con  tinned  and  often  dangerous  experiments 
on  the  artificial  production  of  minerals  and  rocks.  He  likewise 
discussed  the  permeability  of  rocks  by  water,  and  the  effects  of 
such  infiltration  in  producing  volcanic  phenomena;  he  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  metamorphism,  with  the  deformations  of  the  earth's 
crust,  with  earthquakes,  and  with  the  composition  and  classifica- 
tion of  meteorites.     He  died  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  May  1896. 

His  publications  were:  £tudes  et  experiences  synthiligues  sur 
le  milamorphisme  et  sur  la  formation  des  roches  crislaUines 
(i860);  Etudes  synthltigues  de  gfologie  exptrimentale  (1879); 
Les  Eaux  soulerraines  d  I'lpoque  actuelle  (2  vols.,  1887);  La 


Eaux  sauierraines  aux  ipoques  anciennes  (1887^."^ 
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DAXTDET,  ALPHONSE  (1840-1897),  French  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Nlmea  on  the  i3tb  of  May  1840.  His  family,  on  both  sides, 
belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  father,  Vincent  Daudet,  was  a 
silk  manufactuiei— a  man  dogged  through  life  by  misfortune  and 
failure.  The  lad,  amid  much  truancy,  hadbutadepressingboy' 
hood.  In  1S56  he  left  Lyons,  wheie  his  schooldays  had  been 
mainly  spent,  and  began  life  as  an  usher  at  Alais,  in  the  south. 
The  position  proved  to  be  intolerable.  As  Dickens  declared  that 
all  through  his  prosperous  career  be  was  haunted  in  dreams  by 
the  miseries  of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  blacking  business,  so 
Daudet  says  that  for  months  after  leaving  Alais  he  would  wake 
with  horror  thinking  he  was  stiil  among  his  unruly  pupils.  On 
the  ist  of  November  1857  he  abandoned  teaching,  and  took 
refuge  with  his  brother  Ernest,  only  some  three  years  his  senior, 
who  was  trying,  "  and  thereto  soherly,"  to  make  a  living  as  a 
joumaiist  in  Paris.  Alphonse  betook  himself  to  his  pen  likewise, 
— wrote  poems,  shortly  collected  into  a  small  volume  Les  Amou- 
reuiM(i858),  which  met  witha  fair  receptioa, — obtained  employ- 
ment on  the  Figaro,  then  under  Cartier  de  Villemessant's 
energetic  editorship,  wrote  two  or  three  plays,  and  began  to  be 
recognized,  among  those  interested  in  literature,  as  possessing 
individuality  and  promise.  Momy,  the  emperor's  all-powerful 
minister,  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  his  secretaries, — a  post 
which  he  held  till  Morny's  death  in  1865,— and  showed  him  no 
small  kindness.    He  had  put  his  foot  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

In  1866  appeared  Lft'TM  i^emonmiHt/iH.which  won  theattention 
of  many  readers.  The  first  of  his  longer  books,  Le  petit  chose 
{1868),  did  not,  however,  produce  any  very  popular  sensation. 
It  is,  in  its  Tai"  feature,  the  story  of  his  own  earlier  years  told 
with  much  grace  and  pathos.  The  year  1872  produced  the 
famous  Aventures  prodigieuses  de  Tarlarin  de  Tarascon,  and  the 
three-act  piece  L'Arllsienne.  But  Fromont  jeune  el  RisUr  atni 
(1874)  at  once  took  the  world  by  storm.  It  struck  a  note,  not 
new  certainly  in  English  Uterature,  but  comparatively  new  in 
French.  Herewasa  writer  who  possessed  the  gift  of  laughter  and 
tears,  a  writer  not  only  sensible  to  pathos  and  sorrow,  but  also  to 
moral  beauty.  He  could  create  too.  His  characters  were  real 
and  also  typical;  the  ratis,  the  men  who  in  hfe's  battle  had 
flashed  in  tlM  pan,  were  touched  with  a  master  hand.  The  book 
was  alive.  It  gave  the  illusion  of  a  real  world.  Jack,  the  story 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  a  martyr  to  his  mother's  selfishness,  which 
followed  in  1876,  served  only  to  deepen  the  same  impression. 
Henceforward  his  career  was  that  of  a  very  successful  man  of 
letters, ^publishing  novel  on  novel,  Le  Nabah  (1877),  Les  Rots  en 
exil  (1879),  Numa  Roumestan  (1881),  Sapho  (1884),  L'Immortel 
(1888), — and  writing  for  the  stage  at  frequent  intervals, — giving 
to  the  world  his  reminiscences  in  Trenle  ans  de  Paris  (1887), 
and  Souvenirs  d'un  homme  de  lellres  (1888).  These,  with  the 
three  Tartarins, — Tartarin  the  mighty  hunter,  Tartarin  the 
mountaineer,  Tartarin  the  colonist, — and  the  admirable  short 
stories,  written  for  the  most  part  before  he  had  acquired  fame 
and  fortune,  constitute  his  hfe  work. 

Though  Daudet  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  imitating 
Dickens,  it  is  diGhcult  altogether  to  heUeve  that  so  many  similar- 
ities of  spirit  and  manner  were  quite  unsought.  What,  however, 
was  purely  bis  own  was  his  style.  It  is  a  style  that  may  rightly 
be  called  "tm^«in«HU<,"fullof  light  and  colour,  not  descriptive 
after  the  old  fashion,  but  fiashiog  its  intended  effect  by  a  masterly 
juxtaposition  of  words  that  are  like  pigments.  Nor  does  tt 
convey,  like  the  style  of  the  Goncourts,  for  example,  a  constant 
feeling  of  effort.  It  is  full  of  felicity  and  charm, — un  charmeur 
Zola  has  called  him.  An  intimate  friend  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
(who  died  in  his  house),  of  Flaubert,  of  Zola,  Daudet  belonged 
essentially  to  the  naturalist  school  of  fiction.  His  own  experi- 
ences, his  surroundings,  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
into  contact,  various  persons  who  had  played  a  part,  more  or  less 
public,  in  Paris  life — all  passed  into  his  art.  But  he  vivified  the 
material  supplied  by  his  memory.  His  world  has  the  great  gift 
of  life.  L'lmmortel  is  a  bitter  attack  on  the  French  Academy,  to 
which  august  body  Daudet  never  belonged. 

Daudet  wrote  some  charming  stories  for  children,  among  which 
Duy  be  mentioned  La  Belle  Nivernaise,  the  story  of  an  old  boat 


and  her  crew.  His  married  life— he  married  in  1867  Julia  Allard 
—seems  to  have  been  singularly  happy.  There  was  perfect 
intellectual  harmony,  and  Madame  Daudet  herself  possessed 
much  of  his  literary  gift;  she  is  known  by  her  Impressions  de 
nature  el  d'arl  (1879),  L'Enfance  d'une  Parisienne  (1883),  and 
by  some  literary  studies  written  under  the  pseudonym  of  Karl 
Stecn.  In  his  later  years  Daudet  suffered  from  insomnia,  failure 
of  health  and  consequent  use  of  chloral.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
17th  of  December  1897. 

The  story  of  Daudet's  earlier  years  is  told  in  his  l»other  Ernest 
Daudet's  Mon  frhre  et  moi.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  autobiogiaphkal 
detail  in  Daudet's  Trenli  ans  de  Paris  and  Soiaienirs  d'un  homme  it 
lettres,  and  also  scattered  in  his  other  books.  The  references  to  him 
in  the  Jeumal  des  Goncourt  are  numerous.  See  also  L.  A.  Daudet, 
Alphonse  Daudet  (i8qS),  and  biographical  and  critical  essays  by 
R.  H.  Sherard  (1894);  by  A.  Gerstmann  (1S83}:  by  B.  Diedertcta 
(1900);  by  A.  Hermant  (iQOj),  and  a  bibliography  by  J.  Brivob 
(1895) ;  also  The  Works  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  translated  by  L.  Eaaot. 
H.  Frith,  E.  Bartow  (iwm,  etc.).  Criticism  of  Daudet  is  also  to 
be  found  in  F.  Brunetiire,  Le  Roman  naturatisle  (new  ed.,  1897): 
J.  Lemaltre.  Les  Contemporains  (vols.  ii.  and  iv.)j  G.  Pdlisaier,  Le 
Mouvemenl  liiUraire  au  XIX'  siicle  (1890);  A.  Symons,  Studies  m 
Prose  and  Verse  {1904).  (F.  T.  M.) 

DADLATABAD,  a  hill-fortress  in  Hyderabad  state,  India, 
about  10  m.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Aurangabad.  The  former  city  of 
Daulatabad  (Deogiri)  has  shrunk  into  a  mere  village,  though 
to  its  earlier  greatness  witness  is  still  borne  by  its  magnificent 
fortress,  and  by  remains  of  pubUc  buildings  noble  even  in  that 
decay.  The  fortress  stands  on  a  conical  rock  crowning  a  hill  that 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  plain  to  a  height  of  some 
600  ft.  The  outer  wall,  a)  m.  in  drcumf erence,  once  enclosed  the 
ancient  city  of  Deogiri  (Devagiri),  and  between  this  and  the  base 
of  the  upper  fort  are  three  lines  of  defences.  The  fort  is  a  place  of 
extraordinary  strength.  The  only  meansof  access  to  the  summit 
is  afforded  by  a  narrow  bridge,  with  passive  for  not  mcsv  than 
two  men  abreast,  and  a  long  gallery,  excavated  in  the  rock,  which 
has  for  the  most  part  a  very  gradual  upward  slope,  but  about 
midway  is  intercepted  by  a  steep  stair,  the  top  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  grating  destined  in  time  of  war  to  form  the  hearth  of  a  huge 
fire  kept  burning  by  the  garrison  above.  Besides  the  fortifica- 
tions Daulatabad  contains  several  notable  monuments,  of  which 
the  chief  are  the  Chand  Minar  and  the  Cfaioi  Mahal  The  Chand 
Minor,  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  apecimena  of 
Mahonmiedan  architecture  in  southern  India,  is  a  tower  >io  ft. 
high  and  70  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  was  originally 
covered  with  beautiful  Persian  glazed  tiles.  It  was  erected  in 
1445  by  Ala-ud-din  Bahmani  to  commemorate  his  capture  of  the 
fort.  The  Chini  Mahal,  or  China  Palace,  is  the  ruin  of  a  building 
once  of  great  beauty.  In  it  Abul  Hasan,  the  last  of  the  Kutb 
Shahi  kings  of  Golconda,  was  imprisoned  by  Aurangzeb  in  1687. 

Deogiri  is  said  to  have  been  founded  c.  a.d.  1187  by  BhiUamaL 
the  prince  who  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Chalukyas  and 
established  the  power  of  the  Yadava  dynasty  in  the  west.  In 
1 394  the  fort  was  captured  by  Ala-ud-din  Kbilji,  and  the  rajas, 
so  powerful  that  they  were  held  by  the  Musn^mana  at  Delhi 
to  he  the  rulers  of  all  the  Decc&n,  were  reduced  to  pay  tribute. 
The  tribute  falling  into  arrear,  Deogiri  was  again  occupied  by  the 
Mahommedans  under  Malik  Kafur,  in  r3o7  and  1310,  aod  in  1318 
the  last  raja,  Hatpal,  was  flayed  alive.  Deogiri  now  became  an 
important  base  for  the  operations  of  the  Mussulman  oonqiming 
expeditions  southwards,  and  in  1339  Mahommed  ben  Ttighlak 
Shah  determined  to  make  it  his  capital,  changed  its  name  to 
Daulatabad  ("  Abode  of  Pro^>erity  "),  and  made  arrangements 
for  transferring  to  it  the  whole  population  of  Delhi.  Tlie  project 
was  interrupted  by  troubles  whi(^  summoned  him  to  the  north; 
during  his  absence  the  Mussulman  governors  of  the  Deccan 
revolted;  and  Daulatabad  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Zafar 
Khan,  the  governor  of  Gulbarga.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bahmanis  till  1526,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Nizam  Shahis. 
It  was  captured  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  but  in  1595  it  again 
surrendered  to  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmednagar,  on  the  fall  ol 
whose  dynasty  in  1607  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  usurper, 
the  Nizam  Shahi  minister  Malik  Amber,  originaUy  an  Abyssinian 
slave,  who  was  the  founder  of  Kharlu  (the  prneqt  Aunngabad). 
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His  successors  held  it  until  tlieir  overthrow  by  Shah  Jahaa,  the 
Mogul  emperor,  in  1633;  after  which  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Delhi  emperors  until,  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb, 
it  fell  to  the  first  nizam  of  Hyderabad.  Its  glory,  however,  had 
already  decayed  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
by  the  emperors  to  Aurangabad. 

DAUHIER,  HOHOr£  (1308-1879],  French  caricaturist  and 
painter,  was  born  at  Marseilles.  He  showed  in  hjs  earliest  youth 
an  irresistible  inclination  towards  the  artistic  profession,  which 
his  father  vainly  tried  to  check,  by  placing  him  first  with  a 
huissier,  and  subsequently  with  a  bookseller.  Having  mastered 
the  technique  of  lithography,  Daiunicr  started  his  artistic  career 
by  producing  plates  for  music  publishers,  and  illustrations  for 
advertisements;  these  were  followed  by  anonymous  work  for 
publishers,  in  which  he  followed  the  style  of  Charlet  and  dis- 
played considerable  enthusiasm  for  tLe  Napoleonic  legend. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  Philipon  launched  the 
comic  journal,  La  Caricature,  Daumier  joined  its  staff,  which 
included  such  powerful  artists  as  Devfria,  RaSet  and  Grandville, 
and  started  upon  his  pictorial  campaign  of  scathing  satire  upon 
the  foibles  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  corruption  of  the  law  and  the 
incompetence  of  a  blundering  government.  His  caricature  of  the 
king  as  "  Gargantua  "  led  to  Daumier's  imprisonment  for  six 
months  at  Ste  Pflagie  in  1832,  The  publication  of  La  Caricature 
was  discontinued  soon  after,  but  Philipon  provided  a  new  field 
for  Daumier's  activity  when  he  founded  the  Charivari.  For  this 
journal  Daumter  produced  his  famous  social  caricatures,  in  which 
bourgeois  society  is  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  ligure  of  Robert 
Macaire,  the  hero  of  a  then  popular  melodrama.  Another 
series,  "  L'kisloire  ancienne,"  was  directed  against  the  pseudo- 
classicism  which  held  the  art  of  the  period  in  fetters.  In  1848 
Daumier  embarked  again  on  bis  political  campaign,  still  in  the 
service  of  Charivari,  which  he  left  in  r86o  and  rejoined  in  1864. 
In  spite  of  his  prodigious  activity  in  the  field  of  caricature — the 
list  of  Daumier's  lithographed  plates  compiled  in  1904  numbers 
no  fewer  than  3958 — he  found  time  for  flight  in  the  higher  sphere 
of  painting.  Except  for  the  searching  truthfulness  of  his  vision 
and  the  powerful  directness  of  his  brush  work,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recognise  the  creator  of  Robert  Macaire,  of  Les  Bas  bkus, 
Les  Bohimietu  de  Paris,  and  the  Masques,  in  the  paintings  of 
"  Christ  and  His  Apostles  "  at  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amsterdam, 
or  in  his  "  Good  Samaritan,"  "  Don  Quixote  and  Sancbo  Patua," 
"Christ  Mocked,"  or  even  in  the  sketches  in  the  looides  Collection 
at  South  Kensington.  But  as  a  painter,  Daumier,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  naturalism,  was  before  his  time,  and  did  not  meet  with 
success  until  in  1878,  a  year  before  his  death,  when  M.  Durand- 
Ruel  collected  his  works  for  exhibition  at  his  galleries  and 
demonstrated  the  full  range  of  the  genius  of  the  man  who  has  been 
well  called  the  Michelangelo  of  caricature.  At  the  time  of  this 
exhibition  Daumier,  totally  blind,  was  living  in  a  cottage  at 
Valmondois,  which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Corot,  and 
where  he  breathed  his  last  in  1S79.  An  important  exhibition  of 
his  works  was  held  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1900. 

His  life  and  art  were  made  the  subject  of  an  important  volume 
by  Ars^ne  Alexandre  in  1888;  see  also  Gustave  Geffroy,  Daumier 
(Paris.  Libraire  de  I'Art),  and  Henri  Franti  and  Octave  Uzanne, 
Daumier  and  Gavanti  (London,  The  Studio,  1904),  with  a  laige  selec- 
tion of  the  artist's  wwk. 

DAITN  (DHAUH),  LEOPOLD  JOSEF,  Codnt  Von  (1703-1766), 
prince  of  Thiano,  Austrian  field  marshal,  was  born  at  Vienna 
on  the  i4lh  of  September  1705.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  but  his  natural  inclination  for  the  army,  in  which  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  distinguished  generals,  proved 
irresbtible.  In  1718  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Sicily,  in  his 
father's  regiment.  He  had  already  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
when  he  saw  further  active  service  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  in 
the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (1734-35).  He  continued  to  add 
to  his  distinctions  in  the  war  against  the  Turks  (1737-39),  in 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  In  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (1740-42),  Daun,  already  a  lieutenant  field 
marshal  in  rank,  distinguished  himself  by  the  careful  leadership 
which  was  afterwards  his  greatest  military  quality.     He  was 


present  at  Cbotusitz  and  Prague,  and  led  the  advanced  guard 
of  KhevenhUller's  army  in  the  victorious  Danube  campaign 
of  1743.  Field  Marshal  Traun,  who  succeeded  KhevenhUUer  in 
1744,  thought  equally  highly  of  Daun,  and  entrusted  him  with 
the  rearguard  of  the  Austrian  army  when  it  escaped  from  the 
French  to  attack  Frederick  the  Great.  He  held  important 
commands  in  the  battles  of  Hohenfriedberg  and  Soor,  and  in  the 
same  year  (1745)  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  FeldseugmeisUr. 
After  this  he  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Val.  He  was  highly  valued  by  Maria  liieresa, 
who  made  him  commandant  of  Vienna  and  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  in  1754  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  field 
marshal. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  that  preceded  the  Seven  Years' 
War  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Austrian  army;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  the  military  academy  was  established 
at  Wiener-Neustadt  in  1751.  He  was  not  actively  employed  in 
the  first  campaigns  of  the  war,  but  in  1757  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  which  was  raised  to  relieve  Prague.  On  the 
iSth  of  June  1757  Daun  defeated  Frederick  for  the  first  time  in 
his  career  in  the  desperately  fought  battle  of  Kolin  (g.ii.)-  In 
commemoration  of  this  brilliaDt  exploit  the  queen  immediately 
instituted  a  military  order  bearing  her  name,  of  which  Daun  was 
nominated  first  grand  cross.  The  union  of  the  relieving  army 
with  the  forces  of  Prince  Charles  at  Prague  reduced  Daun  to  the 
position  of  second  in  command,  and  as  such  he  took  part  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  Prussians  and  the  victory  of  Breslau.  Frederick 
now  reappeared  and  won  the  most  brilliant  victory  of  the  age 
at  Leuthcn.  Daun  was  present  on  that  field,  but  was  not  held 
accountable  for  the  disaster,  and  when  Prince  Charles  resigned 
his  command,  Daun  was  appointed  in  his  place.  With  the 
campaign  of  1758  began  the  war  of  manoeuvre  in  which  Daun, 
if  he  missed,  through  over-caution,  many  opportunities  of  crush- 
ing the  Prussians,  at  least  maintained  a  steady  and  cool  resistance 
to  the  fiery  strategy  of  Frederick.  In  1758  Major-General 
Loudon,  acting  under  Daun's  instructions,  forced  the  king  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Olmfitz,  and  later  in  the  same  year  Daun  himself 
surprised  Frederick  at  Hochkircb  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  him  (October  14th).  In  the  following  year  the  war  of 
manceuvre  continued,  and  on  the  30th  and  31st  of  November  he 
surrounded  the  entire  corps  of  General  Finck  at  Maxen,  forcing 
the  Prussians  to  surrender.  These  successes  were  counter- 
balanced in  the  following  year  by  the  defeat  of  Loudon  at 
Liegnitz,  which  was  attributed  to  the  dilatoriness  of  Daun,  and 
Daun's  own  defeat  in  the  great  battle  of  Torgau  (q.v.).  In  this 
engagement  Daun  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  return 
to  Vienna  to  recruit. 

He  conrinued  to  command  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and  after- 
wards worked  with  the  greatest  energy  at  the  reorganization  of 
the  imperial  forces.  In  1763  he  had  been  appointed  president 
of  the  Hofkriegsratk,  He  died  on  the  jth  of  February  1766.  By 
the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  a  monument  to  bis  memcoy  was 
erected  in  the  church  of  the  Augusrinians,  with  au  inscription 
styling  him  the  "  saviour  of  her  states."  In  1888  the  s6th 
regiment  of  Austrian  infantry  was  named  after  hira.  As  a 
general  Daun  has  been  reproached  for  the  dilatoriness  of  his 
operations,  but  wariness  was  not  misplaced  in  opposing  a  general 
like  Frederick,  who  was  quick  and  unexftected  in  bis  movements 
beyond  all  precedent.  Less  defence  perhaps  may  be  made  for 
him  on  the  score  of  inability  to  profit  by  a  victory. 

See  Dtr  deutsche  Fabius  Cunclaior,  oder  Leben  u.  ThtUen  S.  E.  des 
H.  Leopold  Reichsgrafen  n.  Dhcun  K.K.F.M.  (Frankfort  and 
Leiprig,  1759-1760),  and  works  dealing  with  the  wars  of  the  period. 

DAUHOU,  PIERRE  CLAUDE  FRANCOIS  (1761-1840),  French 
statesman  and  historian,  was  born  at  Boulogne-sui-Mer,  and  after 
a  brilliant  career  in  the  school  of  the  Oratorians  there,  joined  the 
order  in  Paris  in  1777.  He  was  professor  in  various  seminaries 
from  1780  till  1787,  when  he  was  ordained  priest.  He  was 
already  known  in  literary  drdes  by  sever^  essays  and  poems, 
when  the  revolution  opened  a  wider  career.  He  threw  himself 
with  ardour  into  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  refused  to  be 
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silenced  in  his  advocacy  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
by  the  offer  of  high  office  in  the  church.  Elected  to  the  Con- 
vention by  Pas-le-Calais,  he  associated  himself  with  thcGirondista, 
but  strongly  opposed  the  death  sentence  on  the  king.  He  took 
little  part  in  the  struggle  against  the  Mountain,  but  was  involved 
in  the  overthrow  of  his  friends,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
In  December  1794  he  returned  to  the  Convention,  and  was  the 
principal  author  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  III.  It  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  his  Girondist  ideas  that  the  Ancients  were 
given  the  right  of  convoking  the  corps  UgidatiJ  outside  Paris, 
an  expedient  which  made  possible  Napoleon's  coitp  d'itat  of  the 
i8th  and  19th  Brumaire.  The  creation  of  the  Institute  was  abo 
due  to  Daunou,  who  drew  up  the  plan  for  its  organization.  His 
energy  was  largely  responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the  royalist 
insurrection  of  the  13th  Vendfemiaire,  and  the  important  place  he 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  Directory  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  elected  by  twenty-seven  departments  as  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  became  its  first  president. 
He  had  himself  set  the  age  qualification  of  the  directors  at  forty, 
and  thus  debarred  himself  as  candidate,  as  he  was  only  thirty- 
four.  The  direction  of  a0airs  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  TaJleyrand  and  his  associates,  Daunou  turned  once  more  to 
literature,  hut  in  1798  be  was  sent  to  Rome  to  organize  the 
republic  there,  and  again,  almost  against  bis  will,  he  lent  his  aid 
to  Napoleon  in  the  preparation  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
VIII.  His  attitude  towards  Napoleon  was  not  lacking  in  inde- 
pendence, but  in  this  controversy  with  the  pope,  the  emperor  was 
ableagain  to  secure  from  him  the  learned  treatise  5iir  fa  ^uiuance 
Umporelle  du  Pape  (1809).  Still  he  took  little  part  in  the  new 
regime,  with  which  at  heart  he  had  no  sympathy,  and  turned 
more  and  more  to  literature.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
deprived  of  the  post  of  archivist  of  the  empire,  which  he  had 
held  from  1807,  but  from  i8ig  to  1830  (when  he  again  became 
archivist  of  the  kingdom)  he  held  the  chair  of  history  and  ethics 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  his  courses  were  among  the  most 
funous  of  that  age  of  public  lectures.  During  the  leign  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  received  many  honours.  In  i839he  wasmadeapieer. 
He  died  in  1840, 

In  politics  Daunou  was  a  Girondist  without  combativeness; 
a  confirmed  republican,  who  lent  himself  always  to  the  policy 
of  conciliation,  but  whose  probity  remained  uncha]lenged.  He 
belonged  essentially  to  the  centre,  and  lacked  both  the  genius 
and  the  temperament  which  would  secure  for  him  a  commanding 
place  in  a  revolutionary  era.  As  an  historian  his  breadth  of  view 
is  remarkable  for  his  time;  for  although  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  classical  spirit  of  the  i8th  century,  he  was  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  middle  ages.  His  Discours  sur  I'Hat  da  lettres  au  XIII' 
Slide,  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Histoire  Ullfraire  de  Prance, 
is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  that  vast  collection,  especially 
as  coming  from  an  author  so  profoundly  learned  in  the  ancient 
classics,  Daunou's  lectures  at  the  College  de  France,  collected 
and  pubhshed  after  his  death,  fill  twenty  volumes  {Cours 
d'Hudes  kistoriques,  1842-1846).  They  treat  principally  of  the 
criticism  of  sources  and  the  proper  method  of  writing  history,  and 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  scientific  study 
of  history  in  France.  All  his  works  were  written  in  the  most 
degant  style  and  chaste  diction;  but  apart  from  his  share  in  the 
editing  of  the  Historims  de  la  Prance,  they  were  mostly  in  the 
form  of  separate  articles  on  literary  and  historical  subjects. 
Personally  Daunou  was  reserved  and  somewhat  austere,  preserv- 
ing in  his  habits  a  strange  mixture  of  bourgeois  and  monk.  His 
indefatigable  work  as  archivist  in  the  time  when  Napoleon  was 
transferring  so  many  treasures  to  Paris  is  not  his  least  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  scholars. 

See  Mignet,  Notice  historigue  lur  la  vie  et  Us  Iravaux  de  Daunou 
(Paris,  1843) ;  Taitlandier,  DocumenU  bibliograpkiptes  sur  Daunou 
(Paris,  1847),  including  a  full  list  of  his  works;  Sainte-Beuve, 
Daunou  in  his  Portrait!  Contemporains,  t.  iii.  (unfavourable  and 
somewhat  unfair). 

DAUPHIN  (Lat.  D^phinvs),  an  ancinit  feudal  title  in  France, 
borne  only  by  the  counts  and  dauphtm  of  Vienne,  the  dauphins 
of  Auvergne,  and  from  1364  by  the  eldest  sods  of  the  kings  of 


France.  The  origin  of  this  curious  title  b  obscure  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  ingenious  controversy;  but  it  now  seems  clear 
that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  a  proper  name.  Among  the  Noise, 
men,  and  in  the  countries  colonized  by  them,  the  name  Dolphin 
or  Dolfin  (dolfr,  "  a  wound  ")  was  fairly  common,  e.g.  in  the 
north  of  England;  thus  a  Dolfin  is  mentioned  among  the  tenaots- 
in-chief  in  Domesday  Book,  and  there  was  a  Dolphin,  lord  of 
Carlisle,  towards  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  It  has  thus  been 
conjectured  by  some  that  the  dauphins  of  Vienne  derived  their 
title  from  Teutonic  sources  through  Germany.  But  in  the  south, 
too,  the  name — not  necessarily  derived  from  the  same  root — was 
not  unknown,  though  exceedingly  rare,  and  was  moreover 
illustrated  by  two  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Catholic  martyr- 
ology:  St  Delphinus,  bishop  of  Bordeaux  from  380  to  404,  and 
St  Annemimdus,  sumamed  Dalfinus,  bishop  of  Lyons  from 
c.  650  to  657.  Whatever  its  origin,  this  name  was  borne  by 
Guigo,or  GuigueIV.(d.  U43),countof  Albon  and  Grenoble,  as  an 
additional  name,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  was  also 
adopted  by  bis  son  Guigue  V.  Beatrice,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Guigue  v.,  whose  second  husband  was  Hugh  III.,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  bestowed  the  name'on  their  son  Andii,  to  recall  his 
descent  from  the  ancient  house  of  the  counts  of  Albon,  and  in  the 
charters  he  is  called  sometimes  Andreas  Dalphinus,  sometimes 
Dalphinus  simply,  but  his  style  is  still  "  count  of  Albon  and 
Vienne."  His  successors  Guigue  VI.  (d.  1270)  and  John  I, 
(d.  1282)  call  themselves  sometimes  Delphinus,  sometimes 
Delphini,  the  name  being  obviously  treated  as  a  patronymic, 
and  in  the  latter  form  it  was  borne  by  the  sons  of  the  reigning 
"  dauphin."  But  even  under  Guigue  VI.  foreigners  had  b^un 
to  confuse  the  name  with  a  title  of  dignity,  an  imperial  diploma 
of  1248  describing  Guigue  as  "  Guigo  Dalphinus  Viennensis." 

It  was  not  until  the  third  dynasty,  founded  by  the  marriage 
of  Aime,  heiress  of  John  I.,  with  Humbert,  lord  of  La  Tour  du 
Pin,  that  "  dauphin  "  became  definitely  established  as  a  title. 
Humbert  not  only  assumed  the  name  of  Delphinus,  but  styled 
himself  regularly  Dauphin  of  the  Viennois  (Dalphinus  \'ien- 
nensis),  and  in  a  treaty  concluded  In  1285  between  Humbert  and 
Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  word  delphinatus  (Dauphin^) 
appears  for  the  first  time,  as  a  synonym  for  comitatta  (county). 
In  1349  Humbert  II.,  the  last  of  bis  race,  sold  Dauphin£  to 
Charles  of  Valois,  who,  when  he  became  king  of  France  in  1364, 
transferred  it  to  his  eldest  son.  From  that  time  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  France  were  always  either  actual  or  titular  dauphins 
of  the  Viennois.  The  "  canting  arms  "  of  a  dolphin,  which  they 
quartered  with  the  royal  fieurs  de  lys,  were  originally  assumed  by 
Dauphin,  count  of  Clermont,  instead  of  the  arms  of  Auvergne 
(the  earliest  extant  example  is  appended  to  a  deed  of  1199),  and 
from  him  they  were  borrowed  by  the  counts  of  the  Viennois. 
Guigue  VI.  used  this  device  on  his  secret  seal  from  his  accession, 
the  earliest  extant  example  dating  from  1237,  but,  though  no 
specimens  have  survived,  M.  Prudhomme  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  dolphin  was  also  borne  by  Andr6  Dauphin.  It  was  also 
assumed  by  Guigue  V.,  count  of  Forez  (1203-1241),  a  descendant 
of  Guigue  Raymond  of  the  Viennois,  count  of  Fores,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Ida  Raymonde.  It  b  thus  abundantly  dear  that  the  name 
of  Dauphin  was  not  assumed  from  the  armorial  device,  but  vice 
versa. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  French  king  was  sometimes  called 
"  the  king  dauphin  "  {le  roy  daulphin),  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  dauphin  of  Auvergne, who  was  known, since  Auvergne  became 
an  appanage  of  the  royal  house,  as  "  the  prince  dauphin."  The 
dauphinate  of  Auvergne,  which  b  to  be  distingubhed  from  the 
county,  dates  from  1155,  when  William  VII.,  count  of  Auvergne, 
was  deposed  by  his  uncle  William  VIII.  "  the  Old."  William  VU. 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Guigue  IV.  Dauphin,  after  whom  their 
son  was  named  Dauphin  (Delphinus).  The  name  continued,  as  in 
Viennois,  as  a  patronymic,  and  was  not  used  as  a  title  until  1281, 
when  Robert  II.,  count  of  Clermont,  in  his  will,  styles  himself  for 
the  first  time  Dauphin  of  Auvergne  (Alvernie  delpkinvs)  for  the 
portion  of  the  county  of  Auvergne  left  to  hb  house.  In  1418 
Jeanne,  heiress  of  the  dauphin  B£raud  III.,  married  Louis  de 
Bourbon,  count  of  Montpensier  (d.  i486),  thus  bringini 
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dauphinate  into  the  royal  house  of  France.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  in  1693. 

See  A.  Prudhomme,  "  Dt  I'origine  et  du  Bens  des  mots  dauphin  et 
dauphin^  "  in  Bibliothioue  ie  I'^ZoU  des  Cliaries,  liv.  an.  1893  (FariB, 
1893). 

DAUPHDf^  one  of  the  old  provinces  (the  name  being  still 
in  current  use  in  the  country)  of  pre -Revolutionary  France,  in 
the  south-east  portion  of  Fiance,  between  Provence  and  Savoy; 
since  1 790  it  forms  the  departments  <A  the  Is«ire,  the  Drdme  and 
the  Hautes  Alpes. 

After  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Burgundy,  Rudolf  III.,  in 
1033,  the  territories  known  later  as  Danphin6  (as  part  of  his 
realm)  reverted  to  the  far-distant  emperor.  Much  confusion 
followed,  out  of  which  the  counts  of  Albon  (between  Valence  and 
Vienne)  gradually  came  to  the  front.  The  first  dynasty  ended  in 
1163  with  Guigue  V.,  whose  daughter  and  heiress,  Beatrice, 
carried  the  possessions  of  her  house  to  her  husband,  Hugh  III., 
duke  of  Burgundy.  TTieir  son,  Andrf,  continued  the  race,  this 
second  dynasty  making  many  territorial  acquisitions,  among 
them  (by  marriage)  the  Embrunais  and  the  Gapengais  in  1232. 
In  1383  the  second  dynasty  ended  in  another  heiress,  Anna,  who 
carried  all  to  her  husband,  Humbert,  lord  of  La  Tour  du  Pin 
(between  Lyons  and  Grenoble).  The  title  of  the  chief  of  the  house 
was  Count  (later  Dauphin)  of  the  Viennoia,  not  erf  Dauphin£. 
(For  the  origin  of  the  terms  Dauphin  and  Dauphini  see  Dauphin.) 
Humbert  II.  (1333-1349),  grandson  of  the  heiress  Anna,  was  the 
last  independent  Dauphin,  selling  his  dominions  in  1349  to 
Charles  trf  Valois,  who  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  France 
as  Charles  V.  bestowed  Dauphin^  on  his  eldest  son,  and  the  title 
wag  borne  by  all  succeeding  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  France. 
In  1413  the  Diois  and  the  VaJentinois,  by  the  will  of  the  last 
count,  passed  to  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  VI.,  and  in  1434  were 
annexed  to  the  Dauphin£.  Louis  (1440-1461),  later  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  was  the  last  Dauphin  who  occupied  a  semi-independent 
position,  Dauphing  being  annexed  to  the  crown  in  1456-  The 
suzerainty  (rf  the  emperor  (who  in  1378  had  named  the  Dauphin 
"  Imperial  Vicar  "  within  Dauphini  and  Provence)  gradually  died 
out.  In  the  i6th  century  the  names  of  the  reformer  Guillaume 
Farel  (1489-1565)  and  of  the  duke  of  LesdiguiSres  (1543-1636) 
are  pronunent  in  Dauphin^  history.  The  "  States  "  of  Dauphin£ 
(dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century)  were  sus- 
pended by  Louis  XIII.  in  1618,  but  their  unauthorized  meeting 
(on  the  aist  of  July  1788)  in  the  tennis  court  (Saiie  du  Jeu  de 
Paume)  of  the  castle  of  Vizille,  near  Grenoble,  was  one  of 
the  eariiest  premonitory  signs  of  the  great  French  Revolution 
of  1789.  It  was  at  Laffrey,  near  Grenoble,  that  Napoleon 
(March  7th,  iSij)  was  first  acclaimed  by  his  oW  soldiers  sent  to 
arrest  him. 

BiBLiocBAFHT. — J.  Brun-Durand,  Dictionnaire  topographique  du 
difoTtantnl  de  la  DrSme  (Paris,  1891);  Jules  Chevalier,  Essai 
historique  sur  I'itlite  tt  la  tilit  de  Die,   Mont^limar  and  Valence 


Perrin,  Climbers'  Guide  to  Ike  Ctntral  Alps  of  the  Dauphiny  (a  revision 
of  a  French  work  by  the  same,  issued  at  Grenoble  in  1887),  London, 
1893  (new  ed.  1905):  J.  J.  Guiffrey,  HisUtire  de  la  rhtnion  du 
DauphifU  i  la  France  (P^iis,  1S6&) ;  JoaMc.  DaupkinHPaxie.  1905); 
A.  Prudhonune,  Histoire  d«  Grenoble  (Grenoble,  1888) ;  lb.,  "  De 
I'orieine  des  mots'  Dauphin"  et  Dauphin^  "  (articlcin  vol.  liv.  (1893) 
of  the  Bibliolhique  de  I'Ecole  des  Charles) ;  A.  Rochas,  Biographie 
du  Dauphini  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1856);  J.  Roman,  Dictionnaire  topo- 
firaphique  (Pans,  1884.) ;  TiMeau  kiilorigve  (Paris,  2  vols.,  1S87  and 
1800);  and  Ripertoire  archiologique  du  diparlement  des  Haules- 
Alpes  (Paris,  1888) ;  J.  Roman,  Histoire  de  la  mlk  de  Cap  (Gap,  1892) ; 
A.  De  Terrebassc,  Notice  sur  Us  Dauphins  de  Viennois  (Vienne, 
1875) ;  J-  M.  De  Valbonnais,  Histoire  de  Dauphini  (2  vols..  Geneva, 
1722);  J.  A.  F^Iix  Faure,  Lei  Assemblies  dt  VisUle  et  de  Romans, 
1 JB8  (Paris.  1887) ;  O.  Chenavaa,  La  RioiUulion  de  1788  en  Dauphini 
(Grenoble,  1888);  C.  Lory,  Description  giologique  du  Dauphini 
(Paris,  i860).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DAURAT  (or  Dobat),  JEAN  (in  Lat.  Auratus),  (1508-1588), 
French  poet  and  scholar,  and  member  of  the  Fl£iade,  was  bcm 
at  Limoges  in  1508.  His  name  was  originally  Dinemandy.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and,  after  studying  at  the  college  of 
Limoges,  came  up  to  Paris  to  be  presented  to  Francis  I.,  who 
made  him  tutor  to  his  pages.    He  rapidly  gained  an  immense 


reputation  as  a  classical  scholar.  As  a  private  tutor  in  tbe  house 
of  Lazare  de  BaS,  he  had  J.  A.  de  BaS  for  his  pupiL  His  son, 
Louis,  showed  great  precocity,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  translated 
into  French  veise  one  of  bis  father's  Latin  pieces;  hb  poems 
were  published  with  his  father's,  jean  Daurat  became  the 
director  of  the  College  de  Coqueret,  where  he  had  among  his 
pupils,  besides  Balf,  Ronsard,  Rcmy,  Belleau  and  Poutos  de 
Tyard.  Joachim  du  Bellay  was  added  by  Ronsard  to  this  group; 
and  these  five  young  poets,  under  the  direction  of  Daurat,  formed 
a  society  for  the  reformation  of  the  French  language  and  literature. 
They  increased  their  number  to  seven  by  the  initiation  of  the 
dramatist  £tienne  Jodelle,  and  thereupon  they  named  themselves 
La  Pl£iade,  in  emulation  of  the  seven  Greek  poets  of  Alexandria. 
The  election  of  Daurat  as  their  president  proved  the  weight  of  his 
personal  influence,  and  the  value  his  pupils  set  on  tbe  learning  to 
which  he  introduced  them,  but  as  a  writer  of  French  verse  he  is 
the  least  important  of  the  seven.  Meanwhile  he  collected  around 
him  a  sort  of  Academy,  and  stimulated  the  students  on  all  sides 
to  a  passionate  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  He  himsdf 
wrote  incessantly  in  both  those  languages,  and  was  styled  the 
Modern  Pindar.  His  influence  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  was  famous  as  a  scholar  in  England, 
Italy  and  Germany.  In  1556  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  College  Royale,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold 
until,  in  1567,  he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Nicolas 
Goulu.  Charles  IX.  gave  him  the  title  of  poela  regius.  His  fiow 
of  language  was  the  wonder  of  his  time;  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed more  than  15,000  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  The  best  of 
these  he  published  at  Paris  in  1586  as  /.  AvraH  Lemmicis  poSat 
et  inlerpretis  regit  poimaia.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  ist  of 
November  15S8,  having  survived  all  his  illustrious  pupils  of  the 
Pl£iade,  except  Pontus  de  Tyard.  He  was  a  little,  restless 
man,  of  untiring  energy,  rustic  in  manner  and  appearance.  His 
unequalled  personal  infiuence  over  tbe  most  graceful  minds  of 
his  age  gives  him  an  importance  in  the  history  of  literature  for 
which  his  own  somewtiat  vapid  writings  do  not  fully  account. 

The  CEtares  poiti^ues  in  the  vernacular  of  Jean  Daurat 
were  edited  (1875)  with  biographical  notice  and  bibliography  by 
Ch.  Marty-Laveaux  in  hie  Puiade  Jransaise. 

DAVENANT.  CHARLES  (1656-1714),  English  economist, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  poet,  was  born  in  London, 
and  educated  at  Cheam  grammar  school  and  Bailiol  College, 
Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  had  composed  a  tragedy,  Circe,  which  met  with 
some  success,  but  be  soon  turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  having 
taken  the  d^ree  of  LL.D.,  he  became  a  member  of  Doctors' 
Commons.  He  was  member  of  parliajnent  successively  for  St 
Ives,  Cornwall,  and  for  Great  Bedwyn.  He  held  the  post  erf 
commissioner  of  excise  from  1683  to  1689,  and  that  of  inspector- 
general  of  exports  and  imports  from  1705  till  his  death  in  1714. 
He  was  also  secretary  to  the  commission  appointed  to  treat  for 
the  union  with  Scotland.  As  an  economist,  he  must  be  classed 
as  a  strong  supporter  of  the  mercantile  theory,  and  in  hiseconomic 
pamphlets — as  distinct  from  his  political  writings — he  takes  up 
an  eclectic  position,  recommending  governmental  restrictions  on 
colonial  commerce  as  strongly  as  he  advocates  freedom  of  ex- 
change at  home.  Of  his  writings,  a  complete  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  London  in  1771,  the  following  are  tbe  more 
important: — An  Essay  on  the  East  India  Trade  (1697);  Two 
Discourses  on  tke  PuHic  Revenues  and  Trade  of  England  (1^98); 
An  Essay  on  the  probable  means  of  making  the  people  gainers  in 
the  balance  of  Trade  [1699);  A  Discourse  on  Grants  and  Resump- 
tions and  Essays  on  the  Balance  of  Povier  (1701). 

DAVENANT  (or  D'Avenant),  SIR  WILLIAM  (1606-1668), 
English  poet  and  dramatist,  was  baptized  on  the  3id  of  March 
1606;  he  was  boin  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Oxford,  <rf  which  his 
father,  a  wealthy  vintner,  was  proprietor.  It  was  stated  that 
Shakespeare  always  stopped  at  this  house  in  passing  through  tbe 
city  of  Oxford,  and  out  of  his  known  or  rumoured  admiration  of 
the  hostess,  a  very  fine  woman,  there  sprang  a  scandalous  story 
which  attributed  Davenant's  paternity  to  Shakespeare,  a  legend 
which  there  b  reason  to  believe  Davenant  himoeU  encouraged. 
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but  wbich  later  critidam  has  cast  aside  as  spurious.  In  i6ai  the 
vintner  was  made  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  same  year  his  son 
left  the  grammar  school  of  All  Saints,  where  his  master  had  been 
Edward  Sylvester,  and  was  entered  an  undergraduate  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  He  did  not  stay  at  the  university,  however, 
long  enough  to  take  a  degree,  but  was  hunted  away  to  appear  at 
court  as  a  page,  in  the  retinue  of  the  gorgeous  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond. From  her  service  he  passed  into  that  of  FuJke  Greville, 
Lord  Brooke,  in  whose  house  he  remained  until  the  murder  of 
that  eminent  man  in  1638.  This  blow  threw  him  upon  the  world, 
not  altogether  without  private  means,  but  greatly  in  need  of  a 
profitable  employment. 

He  turned  to  the  stage  for  subsistence,  and  in  1629  produced 
bis  first  play,  the  tragedy  of  AlbmAnt.  It  was  not  a  very  brilliant 
performance,  but  it  pleased  the  town,  and  decided  the  poet  to 
pursue  a  dramatic  career.  The  next  year  saw  the  production  at 
Blackfriars  of  The  Cruel  Brother,  a  tragedy,  and  The  Just  Italian, 
a  tragi-comedy.  Inigo  Jones,  the  court  architect,  for  whom 
Ben  Jonson  had  long  supplied  the  words  of  masques  and  compli- 
mentary pieces,  quarrelled  with  his  great  colleague  in  the  year 
1654,  and  applied  to  William  Davenant  for  verses.  The  result 
was  The  Temple  of  Love,  performed  by  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
at  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1634,  and  printed  in  that  year. 
Another  masque.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Prince  D' Amour,  followed 
in  1636.  The  poet  returned  to  the  legitimate  drama  by  the 
publication  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  The  Platonic  Lovers,  and  the 
famous  comedy  of  The  Wits,  in  1636,  the  latter  of  which,  however, 
hadbeenIicensediDi633.  The  masque  of  Srifonntca  Triumphans 
(1637]  brought  him  into  some  trouble,  for  it  was  suppressed  as  a 
punishment  for  its  first  performance  having  been  arranged  for 
a  Sunday.  By  this  time  Davenant  had,  however,  thoroughly 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  court;  and  on  the  death  of  Ben 
Jonson  in  1637  he  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  poet-laureate, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Thomas  May,  who  considered  himself  entitled 
to  the  honour.  It  was  shortly  after  this  event  that  Davenant 
collected  his  minor  lyrical  pieces  in  a  volume  entitled  Jfodo- 
foscar  and  other  Poems  {1638);  and  in  1639  he  became  manager 
of  the  new  theatre  in  Dniry  Lane.  The  civil  war,  however,  put  a 
check  upon  this  prosperous  career;  and  he  was  among  the  most 
active  partisans  of  royalty  through  the  whole  of  that  struggle  for 
supremacy. 

As  early  as  May  164a,  Davenant  was  accused  before  the  Long 
Parliament  of  being  mainly  concerned  in  a  scheme  to  seduce  the 
army  to  overthrow  the  Commons.  He  was  accordingly  appre- 
hended at  Faversham,  and  imprisoned  for  two  months  in  London; 
he  then  attempted  to  escape  to  France,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Canterbury,  where  he  was  recaptured.  Escaping  a  second  time, 
he  made  good  his  way  to  the  queen,  with  whom  he  remained  in 
France  until  he  volunteered  to  carry  over  to  England  some 
military  stores  for  the  army  of  his  old  friend  the  earl  of  Newcastle, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  service  as  lieutenant- 
general  of  ordnance.  He  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
bravery  and  skill  that,  after  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  in  1643,  he 
was  knighted  by  the  king.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  he  retired 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  spent  some 
months  in  the  composition  of  his  epic  poem  of  Gondiberl.  In 
1646  he  was  sent  by  the  queen  on  a  mission  to  Charles  I,,  then  at 
Newcastle,  to  advise  him  to  "  part  with  the  church  for  his  peace 
and  security."  The  king  dismissed  him  with  some  sharpness, 
and  Davenant  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Lord 
Jermyn.  In  1650  he  took  the  command  of  a  colonizing  expedi- 
tion that  set  sail  from  France  to  Virginia,  but  was  captured  in  the 
Channel  by  a  parliamentary  man-of-war,  which  took  him  back 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Imprisoned  in  Cowes  castle  until  1651, 
he  tempered  the  discomfort  and  suspense  of  his  condition  by 
continuing  the  composition  of  Gondibert.  He  was  sent  up  to  the 
Tower  to  await  his  trial  for  high  treason,  but  just  as  the  storm 
was  about  to  break  over  his  head,  all  cleared  away.  It  is  believed 
that  the  personal  intercession  of  Milton  led  to  this  result.  Another 
account  is  that  he  was  released  by  the  desire  of  two  aldermen 
of  York,  once  his  prisoners,  whom  he  had  allowed  to  escape. 
Davenant,  rdeased  from  prison,  immediately  published  Gondiberl, 


the  work  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  a  chivalric  epic  m 
the  four-line  stanza  which  Sir  John  Davies  hod  made  popular 
by  his  Nosce  teipsum,  the  influence  of  which  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  philosophical  passages  of  Gondiberl.  It  is  a 
cumbrous,  dull  production,  but  is  relieved  with  a  multitude 
of  fine  and  felicitous  passages,  and  lends  itself  most  happily  to 
quotation. 

Durii^  the  civil  war  one  of  his  plays  had  been  printed,  the 
tragedy  of  The  Unfortunate  Lovers,  in  1643,  One  of  his  best 
plays,  Love  and  Honour,  was  published  in  1649,  but  appears  to 
have  been  acted  long  before.  He  found  that  there  were  many 
who  desired  him  to  recommence  his  theatrical  career.  Such  a 
step,  however,  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  Puritan  law.  Dave- 
nant, therefore,  by  the  help  of  some  influential  friends,  obtained 
permission  to  open  a  sort  of  theatre  at  Rutland  House,  in 
Charterhouse  Yard,  where,  on  the  21st  of  May  1656,  he  began  a 
series  of  representations,  which  he  called  operas,  as  an  inoSensive 
term.  This  word  was  then  first  introduced  into  the  English 
language.  The  opening  piece  was  a  kind  of  dialogue  defending 
the  drama  in  the  abstract.  This  was  followed  by  hb  own  Siege  ^ 
Rhodes,  printed  the  same  year,  which  was  performed  with  stage 
decorations  and  machinery  of  a  kind  hitherto  qtiite  unthought  of 
in  England.  Two  other  iimovations  in  its  production  were  the 
introduction  of  recitative  and  the  appearance  of  a  woman,  Mrs 
Coleman,  on  the  stage.  He  continued  until  the  Restoration  to 
produce  ephemeral  works  of  this  kind,  only  one  of  which,  The 
Cruelly  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  in  1658,  was  of  sufficient  literary 
merit  to  survive.  In  1660  he  had  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  preserve  the  life  of  that  glorious  poet  who  had,  nine  years 
before,  saved  his  own  from  a  not  less  imminent  danger.  The 
mutual  relations  of  Milton  and  Davenant  do  honour  to  the 
generosity  of  two  men  who,  sincerely  opp>osed  in  politics,  knew 
how  to  forget  their  personal  anger  in  their  common  love  of  letters. 
In  1659  Davenant  suffered  a  short  imprisonment  for  complicity 
in  Sir  George  Booth's  revolt.  Under  Charles  II.  Davenant 
flourished  in  the  dramatic  world;  he  opened  a  new  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  he  called  the  Duke's;  and  he  intro- 
duced a  luxury  and  polish  into  the  theatrical  life  which  it  had 
never  before  known  in  England.  Under  his  management,  the 
great  actors  of  the  Restoration,  Betterton  and  his  coevab,  took 
their  peculiar  French  style  and  appearance;  and  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  the  English  stage  was  completely  buried  under  the 
tinsel  of  decoration  and  splendid  scenery.  Davenant  brought 
out  six  new  plays  in  the  Duke's  Theatre,  The  Rivals  (1668),  an 
adaptation  of  The  Two  NoUe  Kinsmen,  which  Davenant  never 
owned.  The  Man's  the  Master  (1669),  comedies  translated  from 
Scarron,  News  from  Plymouth,  The  Distresses,  The  Siege,  The 
Fair  Favourite,  tragi-comedies,  all  of  which  were  printed  after 
his  death,  and  only  one  of  which  survived  their  author  on  the 
stage.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  April  1668,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  buried  in 
Poets'  Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  inscription  "  O  rare 
Sir  William  DavenantI"  In  1672  his  writings  were  collected  in 
folio.  His  last  work  had  been  to  travesty  Shakespeare's  Tempest 
in  company  with  Dryden, 

The  personal  character,  adventures  and  fame  of  Davenant, 
and  more  especially  his  position  as  a  leading  reformer,  or  rather 
debaser,  of  tie  stage,  have  always  given  him  a  prominence  in  the 
history  of  literature  which  his  writings  hardly  justify.  Hb  plays 
are  utterly  unreadable,  and  his  poems  are  usually  stilted  and 
unnatural.  With  Cowley  he  marks  the  process  of  transition 
from  the  poetry  of  the  imagination  to  the  poetry  of  the  in- 
telligence; but  he  had  far  less  genius  than  Cowley,  and  his 
influence  on  English  drama  must  be  condemned  as  wholly 
deplorable.  (E.  G.) 

DAVENPORT,  EDWARD  LOOHIS  (1816-1877),  American 
actor,  born  in  Boston,  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in 
Providence  in  support  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  supported  Mrs  Anna  Cora  Mowatt 
(Ritchie)  (1819-1870),  Macready  and  others.  In  1S54  he  was 
again  in  the  United  States,  appearing  in  Shakespearian  plays 
and  in  dramatizations  of  Dickens's  novels.    As  Bill  Sykes  he  w 
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espedally  successful,  and  bis  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and  Bnitus 
were  also  greatly  adMired.  He  died  at  Canton,  Pennsylvania, 
CHI  the  lat  of  September  1877.  Id  1S49  he  had  mamed  Fanny 
Viniog  (Mrs  Charles  Gill)  (d.  1891),  an  En^ish  actress  also  in 
Mrs  Mowatt's  company.  Thdr  daughter  Fanny  (Lily  Gipsy) 
Davenpobt  (1850-1898)  appeared  in  America  at  the  age  of  twelve 
as  the  king  of  Spain  in  Fainl  Heart  Neoer  Won  Fair  Lady. 
Later  (1869)  she  was  a  member  of  Daly's  company;  and  after- 
wards, with  a  company  of  her  own,  acted  with  especial  success 
in  Sardou's  Ftdma  (1883),  Cleopatra  (iSqo),  and  similar  plays. 
Her  last  appearance  was  on  the  15th  of  March  1898,  shortly 
before  her  death. 

DAVBHPORT,  ROBERT  (fl.  1623-1639).  English  dramatist,  is 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  play  licensed  in  1624.  under  the  title 
of  Henry  I.  In  1653  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  by  Humphrey  Moseley  with  a  second  part  said 
to  be  the  work  of  Davenport  and  Shakespeare.  Of  this  play  or 
plays  nothing  has  been  discovered,  but  King  John  and  Matilda 
(printed  1655),  which  probably  dates  from  about  the  same  lime, 
has  survived.  Throughout  the  play,  as  in  its  closing  scene 
quotedby  Charles  Lamb  in  his  ZJram(iJfc6'^ectm«nj,  there  is  much 
"  passion  and  poetry  "  which  saves  the  piece  from  being  classed 
as  pure  melodrama.  The  Cily-Night-Cap  was  licensed  in  1634, 
but  not  printed  until  1661.  The  underplot  of  this  unsavoury 
play  was  borrowed  from  Cervantes  and  Boccaccio,  and  Mrs 
Aphra  Behn's  Anwrous  Prince  (1671)  is  an  adaptation  from  it. 
A  New  Tricke  to  Cheat  the  Dioell  (printed  1639)  is  a  farcical 
comedy,  which  contains  among  other  things  the  idea  of  the 
popular  supper  story  which  reappears  in  Hans  Andersen's 
Liille  Claus  and  Big  Clous.  As  told  by  Davenport  the  story 
closely  resembles  the  ScoUish  Freirei  of  Bermck,  which  was 
printed  in  1603.  Three  other  plays  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Register  as  Davenport's  are  lost,  and  he  collaborated  in  two 
plays  with  Thomas  Drue. 

Davenport's  plays  were  reprinted  by  A.  H.  Bulleo  in  Old  English 
Pla^s  (new  Beries,  18^).  The  volume  includes  two  didactic  poems, 
which  first  saw  the  light  in  1633. 

DAVENPORT,  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Scott  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two  fine  bridges  and  by 
a  ferry.  It  is  the  third  largest  city  in  the  state.  Pop.  (1890) 
36,873;  (1900)  35,354.  including  8479  foreign-bom  (tiiii 
German),  and  19,330  of  foreign  parentage  (13,394  German); 
(1905,  state  census)  39.797i  (1910)  43iO*8.  Davenport  is  served 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Iowa  &  Illinois 
(interurban),  and  the  Davenport,  Rock  Island  &  North  Western 
railways;  opposite  the  city  is  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi,  or  Hennepin,  Canal  (which  connects  the 
Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers).  DavHiport  hes  on  the  slope  of  a 
bluff  afiording  extensive  views  of  landscape  and  river  scenoy. 
In  the  dty  are  an  excellent  public  library,  an  Academy  of  Sdences, 
several  tum-halls  and  other  German  sodal  organizations,  the 
Iowa  soldiers'  orphans'  home,  Brown  business  college,  and  several 
minor  Roman  Cathohc  institutions.  Davenport  is  an  episcopal 
seeof  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches. 
The  city  has  a  large  commerce,and  trade  by  water  and  rail  in  coal 
and  grain,  which  are  produced  in  the  vicinity,  is  of  special 
importance.  With  Rock  Island  and  Moline  it  forms  one  great 
commercial  unit.  Among  Davenport's  manufactures  are  the 
products  of  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  of  flouring,  grist 
and  planing  mills;  glucose  syrup  and  products;  locomotives, 
steel  cars  and  car  parts,  washing  machines,  waggons,  carriages, 
agricultural  implements,  buttons,  macaroni,  crackers  and 
brooms.  The  value  of  the  total  factory  product  for  1905 
was  $13,695,978,  an  increase  of  38-7%  over  that  of  1900. 
Davenport  was  founded  in  1835,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
George  Davenport;  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1838, 
and  was  chartered  as  a  city  In  1851. 

DAVEHTRY,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Southern  parliamentary  division  of  Northamptonshire,  England, 
74  m.  N.W.  from  London  by  the  London  &  North  Western 


railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3780.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
sloping  site  in  a  rich  undulating  country.  On  the  adjacent 
Borough  Hill  are  extensive  earthworks,  and  the  discovery  of 
remains  here  and  at  Burnt  Walls,  immediatdy  south,  proves  the 
existence  of  a  considerable  Roman  station.  The  chief  industry 
of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  aiid  shoes.  The  borough 
is  under  a  mayor,  four  aldermen  and  twelve  oouncillors.  Area, 
3633  acres. 

In  spite  of  the  Roman  remains  on  Borough  Hill,  nothing  is 
known  of  the  town  itself  until  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey, 
when  the  manor  consisting  of  eight  hides  belonged  to  the  countess 
Judith,  the  Conqueror's  niece.  According  to  tradition,  Daventry 
was  created  a  borough  by  King  John,  but  there  is  no  extant 
charter  before  that  of  Elizabeth  in  1576,  by  which  the  town 
was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  bailiff,  burgesses  and 
commonalty  of  the  borough  of  Daventry.  The  bailiff  was  to 
be  chosen  every  year  in  the  Moot  Hall  and  to  be  assisted  by 
fourteen  principal  burgesses  and  a  recorder.  James  I.  confirmed 
thJH  charter  in  1605-1606,  and  Charles  II.  in  1674-1675  granted  a 
new  charter.  The  "quo  warranto  "roUsshow  that  a  market  every 
Wednesday  and  a  fair  on  St  Augustine's  day  were  granted  to 
Simon  son  of  Walter  by  King  John.  The  charter  of  1576  con- 
firms this  market  and  fair  to  the  burgesses,  and  grants  them  two 
new  fairs  each  continuing  for  two  days,  on  Tuesday  after  Easter 
and  on  the  feast  of  St  Matthew  the  Apostle.  Wednesday  is  still 
the  market  day.  The  town  was  an  important  coachirtg  centre,  and 
there  was  a  large  local  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  whips. 
During  the  dvil  wars  Daventry  was  the  headquarters  of  Charles  1. 
in  the  summer  of  1645,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
at  which  be  was  defeated.  A  Cluniac  priory  founded  here  shortly 
after  the  Conquest  has  left  no  remains. 

DAVBY  OF  FERNHURST,  HORACE  DAVBY.  Bason  (1833- 
1907),  Eitglish  judge,  son  of  Peter  Davey,  of  Hortoo,  Bucks,  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  August  1833,  and  educated  at  Rugby  and 
University  College,  Oxford  He  took  a  double  first-class  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  was  senior  mathematical  scholar  and 
Eldon  law  scholar,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  In 
1861  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  read  in  the 
chambers  of  Mr  (afterwards  Vice-Chancellor)  Wickens.  Devoting 
himself  to  the  Chancery  side,  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice, 
and  in  1875  became  a  Q.C.  In  1880  he  was  returned  to  parha- 
ment  as  a  Liberal  for  Chrlstchurch,  Hants,  but  lost  his  seat  in 
1885.  On  Gladstone's  return  to  power  in  1886  he  was  appointed 
solidtor-generai  and  was  knighted,  but  had  no  seat  in  the  House, 
being  defeated  at  both  Ipswich  and  Stockport  in  1886;  in  188S 
he  found  a  seat  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  but  was  rejected  by  that 
constituency  in  189a.  As  an  equity  lawyer  Sir  Horace  Davey 
ranked  among  the  finest  intellects  and  the  most  subtle  pleaders 
ever  known  at  the  En^ish  bar.  He  was  standing  counsel  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  senior  counsel  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioneis,  and  was  engaged  in  all  the  important  Chancery  suits 
of  his  time.  Among  the  chief  leading  cases  in  which  be  took  a 
prominent  part  were  those  of  The  Mogul  Sleamship  Company 
V.  M'Gregor,  1891,  Bosu/ell  v.  Cooks,  1884,  Erlanger  v.  New 
Somirero  Company,  1878,  and  the  Ooregum  Gold  Mines  Company 
V.  Roper,  i&gi;  he  was  counsel  for  the  promoters  in  the  trial  of 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  leading  counsel  in  the  Berkeley  peerage 
case.  In  1863  he  married  Miss  Louisa  Donkin,  who,  with  two 
sons  and  four  dau^ters,  survived  him.  In  1893  he  was  raised 
to  the  bench  as  a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
made  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinary  and  a  life  peer.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  30th  of  February  1907.  Lord  Davey's  great  legal 
knowledge  was  displayed  in  his  judgments  no  less  than  at  the 
bar.  In  legislation  he  took  ru>  con^icuous  part,  but  he  was 
a  keen  promoter  of  the  act  passed  in  1906  for  the  checking  of 
gambling. 

DAVID  (a  Hebrew  name  meaning  probably  beloved '),  in  the 
Bible,  the  son  of  Jesse,  king  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  founder  of 
the  royal  Judaean  dynasty  at  Jerusalem.  The  chronology  of  bis 
period  is  uncertain:  the  usual  date,  1055-10x5  B.C.,  is  probably 

'  See  further  the  third  edition  of  Schrader's  Keiliniekr.  m.  das  AUe 
Test.  pp.  335,  483- 
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thirty  yeais  to  bilf  &  centnry  too  eaily.  The  books  of  Sunuel 
(strictly,  i  Sam.  ivi.-i  Kings  ii.),  which  are  our  principal  lource 
for  the  history  of  David,  show  how  deep  an  imprcB- 
sion  the  personality  of  the  king,  his  character,  his 
genius  and  the  romantic  story  of  his  early  years  had  left  on  the 
miod  of  the  nation.  Of  no  hero  of  antiquity  do  we  possess  so 
life-like  a  portrait.  Minute  details  and  traits  of  character  are 
portrayed  with  a  vividness  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  contem- 
ponuy  narrative.  But  the  record  is  by  no  means  all  of  one  piece 
or  of  one  date.  This  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  extracted 
^m  various  sources  of  unequal  value,  which  are  fitted  together 
in  a  way  which  offers  considerable  difficulties  to  the  critic.  In 
the  history  of  David's  early  adventures,  for  example,  the 
narrative  is  not  seldom  disordered,  and  sometimes  seems  to 
repeat  itself  with  puzzling  variations  of  detail,  which  have  led 
critics  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel  is  drawn  from  at  least  two  sources.  It  is  indeed  easy  to 
understand  that  the  romantic  incidents  of  this  period  were  much 
in  the  mouths  of  the  people — to  whom  David  was  a  popular 
hero — and  in  course  of  time  were  written  down  in  various  forms 
which  were  not  combined  into  perfect  harmony  by  later  editors, 
who  gave  excerpts  from  several  sources  rather  than  a  new  and 
independent  history.  These  excerpts,  however,  have  been  so 
pieced  together,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  them  with 
precision,  and  to  distingxiish  accurately  between  earlier  and  iater 
elements.  It  even  appears  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  text  that 
some  copies  of  the  books  of  Samuel  incorporated  narratives 
which  other  copies  did  not  acknowledge.  For  the  literary 
problems  of  these  books,  see  also  SAHtJEL  (Books). 

The  parallel  history  of  David  in  i  Chron.  xi.~xxix.  contains  a 
great  deal  of  additional  matter,  which  can  rarely  be  treated  as 
of  equal  historical  value  with  the  preceding.  Where  it  follows 
the  chapters  in  Samuel  it  is  important  for  textual  and  other 
critical  problems,  but  it  omits  narratives  in  which  it  is  not 
interested  (David's  youth,  persecution  by  Saul,  Absalom's 
revolt,  8tc.),  and  adds  long  passages  (David's  arrangements  for 
the  temple,  &c.)  which  reflect  the  views  of  a  much  later  age 
than  David's.  The  lists  of  officers,  &c.,  are  fuller  than  those 
in  Samuel,  and  here  and  there  contain  notices  of  value.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  records,  however,  b  especially  important 
for  its  illustration  of  the  later  tendency  to  idealise  the  figure  of 
David,  and  the  historical  critic  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  this  tendency  had  begun  long  before  the  Chronicler's  time, 
and  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  relatively  older  records  pre- 
served in  Samuel. 

David's  father,  Jesse,  was  a  citizen  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah, 
5  m.  south  of  Jerusalem;  the  polite  deprecation  in  i  Sam. 
xviii.  i8  means  little  (cf.  Saul  in  ix.  ii).  Tradition 
J^"J™"  made  him  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  nobles  of 
SmmL  Judah  through  Boaz  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth,  but  the 

tendency  to  furnish  a  noble  ancestry  for  a  noble  figure — 
especially  one  of  obscure  birth — is  widespread  (ct.  Genealogy). 
He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  sons,'  and  spent  his  youth  in  an 
occupation  which  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  the  Arabs  seem  to  have 
held  in  low  esteem.  He  kept  his  father's  sheep  in  the  desert 
steppes  of  Judah,  and  there  developed  the  strength,  agility, 
endurance  and  courage  which  distinguished  him  throughout  life 
(cf.  I  Sam.  xvii.  34,  xsiv.  a;  a  Sam.  xvii.  q).  TTiere,  too,  he  ac- 
quired that  skill  in  music  which  led  to  his  fii^t  introduction  to  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  14-33,  and  the  apocryphal  Psalm  of  David,  Ps.  cli.  in 
the  Septua^nt).  He  found  favour  in  the  king's  eye,  and  became 
his  armour-bearer.'  But  traditions  varied.  In  1  Sam.  xvii.  he 
does  not  follow  his  master  to  the  field  against  the  Philistines; 
he  is  an  obscure  untried  shepherd  lad  sent  by  his  father  with 
supplies  for  his  brothers  in  the  Israelite  camp.  He  does  not  even 
present  himself  before  the  king,  and  his  brothers  treat  him  with  a 
petulance  hardly  conceivable  if  he  stood  well  at  court,  and  it 

>  But  four  in  xvii.  13  sqq.,  and  seven  in  I  Chron.  ii.  13-15. 

'  An  armour-bearer  was  not  a  full  warrior  but  a  sort  of  page  or 
apprentice- in-arm a,  whose  most  warlike  function  is  to  kill  outright 
those  whom  hia  master  has  struck  down — an  ofhtx  which  among  the 
Arabs  was  often  performed  by  women. 


appears  from  the  dose  that  neither  Saul  nor  his  captain  Abiur 
had  heard  of  him  before  (w.  55-58).  There  is,  indeed,  a  flat 
contradiction  between  the  two  accounts,  but  a  family  of  Greek 
MSS.  represented  by  the  Vatican  text  omit  xvii.  11-31,  xvii.  55- 
Tviii.  s,  and  thus  the  difficulty  is  greatly  lessened.  Character- 
istic of  the  omitted  portions  are  the  friendship  which  sfvang  up 
between  Jonathan  and  David  and  the  latter's  appointment  to  a 
command  in  the  army.  A  further  difficulty  is  caused  by  2  Sant. 
xxi.  19,  which  makes  Elhanan  the  slayer  of  Goliath.  David's 
exploit  is  not  referred  to  in  i  Sam.  m.  10-15,  xzix.,  and  on  this 
and  other  grounds  the  simpler  tradition  in  i  Sam.  is  usually  pre- 
ferred. (See  Goliath.)  But  it  must  have  been  by  some  valiant 
deed  that  Saul  was  led  to  notice  him  (cf.  xiv.  52),  and  David 
soon  became  both  a  popular  hero  and  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  Saul.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  i  Sam.  xviii.,  Saul's 
jealousy  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  David's  ambition 
would  not  stop  short  of  the  kingship.  Such  a  suspicion  would  be 
intelligible  if  we  could  suppose  that  the  king  had  heard  something 
of  the  significant  act  of  Samuel,  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  history  of  David  in  witness  of  that  divine  election  and  unction 
with  the  spirit  of  Vahweh  on  which  his  whole  career  hung  (xvi. 
1-13).  But  this  passage  is  the  sequel  to  the  rejection  of  Saul  in 
XV.,  and  Samuel's  position  agrees  with  that  of  the  late  writer  in 

The  shorter  text,  represented  by  the  Septuagint,  gives  an 
account  of  Saul's  jealousy  which  is  psychologically  more 
intelligible.*  According  to  this  text  Saul  was  simply 
possessed  with  such  a  personal  dislike  and  dread  of  ^^i'*'* 
David  as  might  easily  occupy  his  disordered  brain,  f^i 
To  be  quit  of  his  hateful  presence  he  gave  him  a  mili- 
tary command.  In  this  charge  David  increased  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier  and  became  a  general  favourite.  Saul's  daughter 
Mlchal  loved  him;  and  her  father,  whose  jealousy  continued  to 
increase,  resolved  to  put  the  young  captain  on  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, promising  him  the  hand  of  Michal  as  a.  reward  of  success, 
but  secretly  hoping  that  he  would  perish  in  the  attempt.  David's 
good  fortune  did  not  desert  him ;  he  won  his  wife,  and  in  this  new 
advancement  continued  to  grow  in  the  popular  favour,  and  to 
gain  fresh  laurels  in  the  field.  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to 
look  back  on  the  proposed  marriage  of  David  with  Saul's  eldest 
daughter  Merab  (xviii.  17-ig;  cf.  xvii.  35).  When  the  time 
came  for  Saul  to  fulfil  his  promise,  Merab  was  given  to  Adriel  of 
Abel-Meholah  (perhaps  an  Aramaean).  What  is  said  of  this 
afiair  interrupts  the  original  context  of  chap,  xviii.,  to  which  the 
insertion  has  been  clumsily  fitted  by  an  interpolation  in  the 
second  half  of  ver.  21  (LXX  omits).  We  have  here,  therefore,  a 
notice  drawn  from  a  distinct  source  which  connects  itself  with 
the  other  omitted  passage,  xvii.  13-31,  where  Saul  had  promised 
his  daughter  to  the  one  who  should  overthrow  Goliath  (ver.  15). 
Since  Merab  and  Michal  are  confounded  in  a  Sam.  xxi.  8,  the 
whole  episode  of  Merab  and  David  perhaps  rests  on  a  similar 
confusion  of  names. 

As  the  king's  son-in-law,  David  was  necessarily  again  at  court. 
He  became  chief  of  the  bodyguard,  as  Ewald  rightly  interprets 
I  Sam.  xxii.  14,  and  ranked  next  to  Abner  (xx.  25),  so  that  Saul's 
insane  fears  were  constantly  eza^erated  by  personal  contact 
with  him.  On  at  least  one  occasion  the  king's  frenzy  broke  out 
in  an  attempt  to  murder  David  with  his  own  hand.*  At  another 
time  Saul  actually  gave  commands  to  assassinate  his  son-in-law, 
but  the  breach  was  made  up  by  Jonathan,  whose  chivalrous 
spirit  bad  united  him  to  David  in  a  covenant  of  closest  friendship 
(xix.  1-7).  The  circumstances  of  the  final  outburst  of  Saul's 
hatred,  which  drove  David  into  exile,  are  not  easily  disentangled. 

_ '  See  Samuel.  The  older  history  repeatedly  indicates  that  David's 
kingship  was  predicted  by  a  divine  oracle,  but  would  hardly  lead  us 
to  place  the  prediction  so  early  (i  Sam.  xxv.  3012  Sam.  iii.  q.v.  2). 

*Thc  LXX  omits  jtvili.  1-6  (to  "  Philistine  "),  the  first  and  la« 
clauses  of  8,  10-11,  the  reason  given  for  Saul's  fear  in  12,  17-19, 
the  second  half  of  21.  It  also  modifies  38,  and  omits  the  second 
half  of  29  and  the  whole  of  30. 

'  I  Sam.  xix.  9.  The  parallel  narrative,  xviii.  10  sqq.,  is  wanting  in 
the  Greek,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  is  iraprotwble. 
Its  aim  is  to  paint  Saul's  character  as  black  as  poaMble. 
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The  narrative  of  i  Sam.  xi.,  which  is  the  principal  account  of 
the  matter,  cannot  originally  have  been  preceded  by  xix-  11-24; 
in  chap.  XX.  David  appeals  to  be  still  at  court,  and  Jonathan 
is  even  unaware  that  he  is  in  any  danger,  whereas  the  preceding 
verses  r^reseut  him  as  already  a  fugitive.  It  may  also  be 
doubted  whether  the  narrative  of  David's  esc^e  from  his  own 
house  by  the  aid  of  his  wife  Michal  (xix.  ii'i?)  has  any  close 
connexion  with  ver.  10,  and  does  not  rather  belong  to  a  later 
period.'  David's  daring  spirit  might  very  well  lead  him  to  visit 
his  wife  even  after  his  first  flight.  The  danger  of  such  an  enter- 
prise was  diminished  by  the  reluctance  to  violate  the  apartments 
of  women  and  attack  a  sleeping  foe,  which  appears  also  in  Judges 
ivi.  2,  and  among  the  Arabs* 

According  to  chap.  xx.  David  was  still  at  court  in  bis  usual 
position  when  he  b«:ame  certain  that  the  king  was  aiming  at  his 
life.  He  betook  himself  to  Jonathan,  who  thought  his  suspicions 
groundless,  but  undertook  to  test  them.  A  plan  was  arranged  by 
which  Jonathan  should  draw  from  the  king  an  expression  of  his 
feelings,  and  a  tremendous  explosion  revealed  that  Saul  regarded 
David  as  the  rival  of  his  dynasty,  and  Jonathan  as  httle  better 
than  a  feUow -conspirator.  After  a  final  interview  (xx.  40-42), 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  later  expansion,  they  parted  and 
David  fled.  He  sought  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  where  he  had  been 
wont  to  consult  the  priestly  oracle  (xxii.  15),  and  here,  conceahng 
his  disgrace  by  a  fictitious  story,  he  also  obtained  bread  from  the 
consecrated  table  and  the  sword  of  Gohath  (chap.  xxi.  1-9).' 
His  hasty  flight — without  food  and  weapon — suggests  that  the 
narrative  should  follow  upon  xix,  17. 

It  was  pierhaps  after  this  that  David  made  a  last  attempt  to 
find  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  prophetic  circle  of  Samuel  at  Ramah 

(xix.  18-24).  The  episode  now  stands  in  another 
j^  connexion,  where  it  is  certainly  out  of  place.     It  might, 

however,  fit  into  the  break  that  plainly  exists  in  the 
history  at  xxi.  10  after  the  affair  at  Nob.  Deprived  of  the 
protection  of  religion  as  well  as  of  justice,  David  tried  his  fortune 
among  the  Philistines  at  Gath.  Recognized  and  suspected  as  a 
redoubtable  foe,  he  made  his  escape  by  feigning  madness,  which 
in  the  East  has  inviolable  privileges  (xxI.  ii-i6).*  The  passage 
anticipates  chap,  sxvii.,  and  it  b  hardly  probable  that  the  slayer 
of  Goliath  or  of  any  other  Philistine  giant  fled  to  the  Philistines 
with  their  dead  hero's  sword.  He  returned  to  the  wilds  of  Judah, 
and  was  joined  at  Adullara  '  by  his  father's  house  and  by  a  small 
band  of  outlaws,  of  which  he  became  the  head.  Placing  his 
parents  under  the  charge  of  the  king  of  Moab,  he  took  up  the  life 
of  a  guerilla  captain,  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  the 
townships  of  Judah  (xxx,  26),  which  were  glad  to  have  on  their 
frontiers  a  protector  so  valiant  as  David,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  blackmail  which  he  levied  in  return.  A  clear  conception  of 
his  life  at  this  time,  and  of  the  respect  which  he  inspired  by  the 
discipline  in  which  he  held  his  men,  and  of  the  generosity  which 
tempered  his  fiery  nature,  is  given  in  chap.  xxv.  His  force 
gradually  swelled,  and  he  was  joined  by  the  prophet  Gad  (note  his 
iBcss^e  xxii.  5)  and  by  the  priest  Abiathar,  the  only  survivor 
of  a  terrible  massacre  by  which  Saul  took  revenge  for  the  favours 
which  David  had  received  at  the  sanctuary  of  Nob.  He  was 
even  able  to  strike  at  the  PhiUstines,  and  to  rescue  KSilah  (south 
of  Adullam  and  to  the  east  of  Beit  Jibrin)  from  their  attack 

'  The  dose  of  ver.  10  in  the  Hebrew  is  corrupt,  and  the  words 
"  (and  it  came  to  pass)  that  night "  seem  to  belong  to  the  next 
verse  (so  the  Greek).  H.  P,  Smith  suggests  that  the  passage  origin- 
ally followed  upon  xviii.  37. 

*  Wellhausen  cites  a  closely  parallel  case  from  Sprenger's  Leben 
Muhammad,  vol.  ii.  p.  5^3. 

■  On  the  meaning  of  tnb  difficult  passage,  «ee  the  discussions  by 
W.  R,  Smith,  RtHgion  of  tht  StmUts('),  p.  455  sqq.,  and  Schwally 
Semil.  KrU^salterlhemer,  p_.  60  sqq. 

*  Interesting  paiaDels  in  Barnebraeus  Chron.,  ed.  Brun  and 
Kirsch,  p.  333,  and  Ewald,  Hist.  Israel,  iii.  p.  64. 

'  The  cave  of  Adullam  has  been  traditionally  placed  (since  the 
12th  century)  at  Khareitun,  two  hours'  journey  south  of  Bethlehem. 
But  the  town  of  Adullam,  which  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
certaintv,  lay  in  the  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35).  The 
'■  cave  '  is  also  spoken  of  aa  a  "  hold  "  or  fortress,  and  this  is  every- 
where the  true  reading.  The  name  has  been  identified  with  'Id-el-vta 
for  -miyl)  about  12  m.  S.W.  of  Bethlehem. 


(xxfii.  1-13).  Forced  to  flee  by  the  treachery  of  the  very  men 
whom  he  had  succoured,  he  hved  for  a  time  in  constant  fear  (A 
being  captured  by  Saul,  and  at  length  took  refuge  with  Achish 
king  of  Gath  and  established  himself  in  Ziklag.  Popular  tradi- 
tion, as  though  unwilling  to  let  David  escape  from  Saul,  told  of 
that  king's  continual  pursuit  of  the  outlaw,  of  the  attempt  of  the 
men  of  Ziph  (S.E.  of  Hebron)  to  betray  him,  of  David's  magnan- 
imity displayed  on  two  occasions,  and  of  Jonathan's  visit  to 
console  his  hosom  friend  (xxiv.-xjrvi.).*  The  situation  was  one 
which  lent  itself  to  the  imagination. 

The  site  of  Ziklag  is  unknown.  It  hardly  lay  near  Gath 
(probably  Tell  es-Sftfi,  12  m.  E.  of  Ashdod),  but  rather  to  the 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Here  he  occupied  himself  in 
chastening  the  Amalekites  and  other  robber  tribes  who  made 
raids  on  Judah  and  the  Philistines  without  disrinction  (xxvii,). 
The  detaUs  of  the  text  are  obscure,  and  seem  to  imply  that  David 
systematically  attacked  populations  friendly  to  Achish  whilst 
pretending  that  he  had  been  making  forays  against  Judah.  If 
this  were  an  attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course  his  true  actions 
could  not  have  been  kept  secret  long,  and  as  it  is  implied  that  the 
Philistines  subsequently  acquiesced  in  David's  sovereignty  in 
Hebron,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  i^iat  interest  they  had  in  embroifing 
him  with  the  men  at  Judah.  At  length,  in  the  second  year,  he 
was  called  to  join  his  master  in  a  great  campaign  against  Saul. 
The  Philistines  for  once  directed  their  forces  towards  the  plain  of 
Jezreel  (Esdraelon)  in  the  north;  and  Saul,  forsaken  by  Yahweh, 
already  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  David  accompanied  the  army 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  his  presence  was  not  observed 
until  they  reached  their  destination,  when  the  jealousy  of  the 
Philistines  overrode  his  protestations  of  fidelity  and  he  was 
ordered  to  return.  He  reached  Ziklag  only  to  find  the  town 
pillaged  by  the  Amalekites.  Pursuing  the  foes,  he  inflicted 
upon  them  a  signal  chastisement  and  took  a  great  booty, 
part  of  which  he  spent  in  politic  gifts  to  the  leading  men  of 
the  towns  in  the  south  country.^ 

Meantime  Saul  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  northern  Israel  was  in 
a  state  of  chaos.  The  Philistines  took  possession  of  the  fertile 
lowlands  of  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan,  and  the  shattered  forces 
of  Israel  were  slowly  raUied  by  Abner  in  the  remote  city  of 
Mahanaim  in  Gilead,  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Saul's  son 
Ishbaal.  David  now  took  the  first  great  step  to  the  throne.  He 
was  no  longer  an  outlaw  with  a  band  of  wandering  companions, 
but  a  petty  chieftain,  head  of  a  small  colony  of  men,  allied  with 
families  of  Caleb  and  Jezreel  (in  Judah),  and  on  friendly  footing 
with  the  sheikhs  south  of  Hebron.  In  response  to  an 
oracle  he  was  hidden  to  move  northwards  to  Judah  ^mLob. 
and  successfully  occupied  it  with  Hebron  as  his  capital. 
Here  be  was  anointed  king,  the  first  ruler  of  the  southern  kingdom. 
If  the  chronological  notice  may  be  trusted,  he  was  then  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  he  reigned  there  for  seven  and  a  half  years 
(2.  Sam,  ii.  1-40, 11,  v.  4  sq.).  The  noble  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Jashar  (2  Sam.  i.), 
is  marked  by  the  absence  both  of  religious  feeling  and  of  allusions 
to  his  earlier  experiences  with  Saul  which  David  might  have  been 
expected  to  make.  It  was  deemed  only  natural  that  be  should 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  disasters  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
His  vengeance  on  the  Amalekite  who  slew  Saul — the  account 
is  a  doublet  of  i  Sam.  xxxi. — is  consistent  with  his  generous 
treatment  of  his  late  adversary  in  his  outlaw  life,  and  with  this 
agrees  his  embassy  of  thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  for  their 
chivalrous  rescue  of  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  heroes  (2  Sam.  ii.  46-7). 
The  embassy  threw  out  a  hint,— -their  lord  was  dead  and  David 
himself  had  been  anointed  Ving  over  Judah;  but  the  relation 
between  Jabesh-Gilead  and  Saul  had  been  a  close  one,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  its  eyes  would  be  turned  upon  the  king  of 
Judah  when  Saul's  son  was  installed  at  the  not  distant  Mahanaim. 
According  to  a  late  Rabbinical  story,  David,  like  Bruce  of 
Scotland,  was  once  saved  by  a  spider  which  spun  its  web  over  the 
cave  wherein  he  was  concealed. 

'  The  law  of  the  distribution  of  booty  after  war  enacted  by  David 
(xxx.  a^sqq.)  is  given  as  a  Mosaic  precedent  in  the  post-exilic  priestly 
legidation  (Num.  xxxi.  27).  On  the  importance  of  this  explicit 
-  ' W.  R.  Smith.  Old  Test,  in  Jewish  Cki^cht}),  z^ar 
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The  inteiest  of  the  narratives  is  now  directed  away  from  tlie 
Philistines  to  the  decaying  fortunes  of  Saul's  house.  (See  Abnek 
and  Sadl.)  Abner  had  taken  Saul's  son  lahbaal  and  his  authority 
was  gradually  consolidated  in  the  north.  War  broke  out  between 
the  two  parties  at  Gibeon  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  A 
sham  contest  was  changed  into  a  fatal  fray  by  the  treachery  of 
Ishbaal's  men;  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  Abner  was  not 
only  defeated,  but,  by  slaying  Asahel,  drew  upon  himself  a  blood- 
feud  with  Joab.  The  war  continued.  Ishbaal's  party  became 
weaker  and  weaker;  and  at  length  Abner  quarrelled  with  bis 
nominal  master  and  offered  the  kingdom  to  David.  The  king 
seized  the  opportunity  to  demand  the  return  of  Michal,  his 
wife.  The  passage  (iii.  ii-j6)  is  not  free  from  difficulties, 
but  it  is  intelligible  that  David  should  desire  to  ally  himself 
as  closely  as  possible  with  Saul's  family  (cf.  xii.  8).  The  base 
murder  of  Abner  by  Joab  did  not  long  defer  the  inevitable  issue 
of  events.  Ishbaal  lost  hope,  and  after  he  had  been  foully 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  followers,  all  Israel  sought  David 
asking. 

The  biblical  narrative  is  admittedly  not  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  us  to  describe  in  chronological  order  the  thirty-three  years 
of  David's  reign  over  all  Israel.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
incidents  ascribed  to  this  period  properly  belong  to  an  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  and  that  tradition  has  idealized  the  life  of  David 
the  king  even  as  it  has  not  failed  to  colour  the  history  of  David 
the  outlaw  and  king  of  Hebron. 

tn  the  preceding  account  the  biblical  narratives  have  been 
followed  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  light  of  the  critical  results 
_jj^^  generally  accepted.  That  they  have  been  affected  by  the 
"""jy  growth  of  popular  tradition  is  patent  from  the  traces 
?!,"  of  duplicate  narratives,  from  the  difficulty  caused,  for 

example,  by  the  story  of  Goliath  (;,t>.),alid  from  a  closer 
study  of  the  chapters.  The  later  views  of  the  history  of  this  period 
are  represented  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  where  immediately  after 
Saul's  death  David  is  anointed  at  Hebron  king  over  all  Israel 
(I  Chron.  xi.).  It  ia  quite  in  harmony  with  this  that  the  same  source 
speaks  of  the  Israelites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  xii. 
1-32),  and  of  the  host  which  came  to  him  at  Hebron  to  turn  over  to 
him  Saul's  kingdom  (xii,  13-40).  Thistreatraent  of  history  can  be  at 
once  corrected  by  the  books  of  Samuel,  but  it  is  only  from  a  deeper 
study  of  the  internal  evidence  that  these,  too,  appear  to  give  expres- 
sion to  doubtful  and  conflicting  views.  It  is  questionable  whether 
David  could  have  become  king  over  all  luael  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Ishbaal.  The  chronolc^cal  notices  in  ii.  10  sqq.  allow  an 
interval  of  no  less  than  five  and  a  half  years,  and  nowhere  do  the 
events  of  these  years  appear  to  be  recorded.  But  David's  position 
in  the  south  of  Judah  is  dear.  He  is  related  by  marriage  with  south 
ludaeancLans  ofCaleb.  lezreel, and  probably  Geshur.  (SeeAssALOU.) 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  colony  {i  Sam.  xxvii.  3},  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  sheikhs  south  of  Hebron  (xxx.  26-31).'  His 
step  forward  to  Hebron  is  in  every  way  intelligible  and  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  policy.  It  is  less  easy  to  trace  his  previous  moves. 
There  are  gaps  in  the  narratives,  and  the  further  back  we  proceed 
the  more  serious  do  thrir  difficulties  become.  These  chapters  bring 
him  farther  north,  and  they  commence  by  depicting  David  as  a  man 
of  Bethlehem,  high  in  the  court  of  Saul,  the  kine's  son-in-law,  and 
a  popular  favourite  with  the  people.  But  not witn standing  this,  the 
relation  is  broken  off,  and  years  elapse  before  David  gains  hold  upon 
the  Hebrews  of  north  Israel,  the  weakness  of  the  union  being 
proved  by  the  ease  with  which  it  was  subsequently  broken  after 
Solomon's  death.  Much  of  the  life  of  Saul  is  obscure,  and  this  too, 
it  would  seem,  because  tradition  loved  rather  to  speak  of  the  founder 
of  the  ideal  monarchy  than  of  his  less  successful  rival.  (See  Saul.) 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  traditions  did  not  bring  them 
together.  If  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  first 
conquered  by  David  (a  Sam.  v.),  it  is  probable  that  Beeroth  and 
Gibeon  (3  ^m.  iv.  2,  xxi.  3),  Shaalbim,  Har-hercs  and  Aijalon 
(Judg.  i.  35).  Gezer  (ib.  i.  39),  Chephirah  and  Kirjath-jearim  (Josh. 
ix.  17)  had  remained  Canaanite.  The  evidence  has  obviously  some 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Saul,  as  also  upon  the  intercourse  between 

eiah  and  Benjamin  which  David's  early  history  implies.  It  has 
n  conjectured,  therefore,  that  David's  original  home  lay  in  the 
south.  Since  the  early  historical  narrative  (i  Sam.  xxv.  3)  finds 
him  in  Maon,  Winckler  has  suggested  that  he  was  a  Calebite  chief, 
while  a  criticism  of  the  details  relating  to  David's  family  has  induced 
Marquart'  to  conjecture  that  he  was  born  at  Arad  (Tell  'Arad) 


>  Bethel  (ver.  a?)  b  probably  the  Beihuel  near  Ziklag  (i  Chron.  iv. 
^o).  David's  friendly  relations  with  the  Philistines  find  a  parallel 
tn  Isaac's  covenant  with  Abiraelech  (q.v.).  In  Ps.  xxxiv.  the  latter 
name  actually  appears  in  place  of  Achish. 

*  FuTidamtiUt  tsrael.  u.  jud.  Gesck.  (1896),  pp.  33  sqq.  1  see  also 
Winckler,  Gaih.  Itr.  i.  24;  Ketiiiuekr.  «.  d.  AUe  Test.i*),  p.  238  sqq. 


about  17  m.  S.E.  of  Hebron.  Once  indeed  we  find  him  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran  I  (Sam.  xxv.  I,  LXX  reads  Maon), and  a  more  southerly 
origin  has  been  thought  of  (Winckler).  This  is  involved  with  otho- 
views  of  the  early  history  of  the  Israelites;  see  further  below. 

David  owed  his  success  to  his  troop  of  freebooters  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3),  now  an  organized  force,  and  absolutely  attached  to  bis 
person.    The  valour  of  these  "  mighty  men  "  (jiiftfrfm)  ^ 

was  topical.  The  names  of  the  most  honoured  arc  ^^j*" 
preserved,  and  we  have  some  interesting  accounts  of  „»n,. 
their  exploits  in  the  days  of  the  giants  (3  Sam.  xxi,, 
xxili.).  We  hear  of  two  great  battles  with  the  "  Philistines  "  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  near  Jerusalem,  at  a  time  when  David's 
base  was  Adullam  (v.  17-35).  In  one  conflict  a  giant  thought 
to  slay  him,  but  he  was  saved  by  Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab, 
and  the  men  took  an  oath  that  David  should  no  more  go  to  battle 
lest  he  "  quench  the  light  of  Israel."  On  another  occasion, 
Elhanan  of  Bethlehem  slew  the  giant  Goliath  of  Gath,  and 
David's  own  brother  Shimei  (or  Shamroah)  overthrew  a  monster 
who  could  boast  of  twenty-four  fingers  and  toes.  In  yet  another 
incident  the  Philistines  maintained  a  garrison  in  Bethlehem, 
and  David  expressed  a  wish  for  a  drink  from  its  well.  The  wish 
was  gratified  at  the  risk  of  the  lives  of  three  brave  men,  and  he 
recognized  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  by  pouring  out  the 
water  as  an  offering  unto  Yahweh. 

From  a  later  summary  (viii,  i)  it  seems  that  the  Pbilbtines 
were  at  length  vanquished,  and  the  unknown  Metheg-Ammah 
taken  out  of  their  hands.'  Not  until  the  district  was  cleared 
could  Jerusalem  be  taken,  and  the  capture  of  the  almost  impreg- 
nable Jebusite  fortress  furnished  a  centre  for  future  action. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  which  had  been  held  by  aliens,  he 
fortified  the  "  city  of  David  "  and  garrisoned  it  with  his  men. 
Meanwhile  the  ark  of  Yahweh,  the  only  sanctuary  of  national 
significance,  had  remained  in  obscurity  since  its  return  from  the 
Philistines  in  the  early  youth  of  Samuel.  (See  Ark.)  David 
brought  it  up  from  Baalah  of  Judah  with  great  pomp,  and  pitched 
a  tent  for  it  in  Zion,  amidst  national  rejoicings.  The  narrative 
(2  Sam.  vi.)  represents  the  act  as  that  of  a  loyal  and  God-fearing 
heart  which  knew  that  the  true  principle  of  Israel's  unity  and 
strength  lay  in  national  adherence  to  Yahweh;  but  the  event 
was  far  from  having  the  significance  which  later  times  ascribed 
to  it  (i  Chton.  xiii.,  xv.  sqq.) ;  even  Solomon  visited  the  sanctuary 
at  Gibeon,  and  Absalom  vowed  his  vow  unto  Yahweh  at  Hebron. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  king  who  had  his  palace  built  by 
Tyrian  artists  should  have  proposed  to  erect  a  permanent 
temple  to  Yahweh.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  thought  of  later 
writers,  who  have  given  effect  to  the  belief  in  chap.  viii.  It  was 
said  that  the  prophet  Nathan  commanded  the  execution  of  this 
plan  to  be  delayed  for  a  generation;  but  David  received  at  the 
same  time  a  prophetic  assurance  that  his  house  and  kingdom 
should  be  established  for  ever  before  Yahweh. 

What  remains  to  be  said  of  his  internal  policy  may  be  briefly 
detailed.  In  civil  matters  the  king  looked  heedfuUy  to  the 
execution  of  justice  (viii.  15),  and  was  always  accessible 
to  the  people  (xiv.  4).  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  poller. 
made  any  change  in  the  old  local  administration  of 
Justice,  or  to  have  ap[)ointed  a  central  tribunal  (xv.  3,  where, 
however,  Absalom's  complaint  that  the  king  was  inaccessible  is 
merely  factious).  A  few  great  officers  of  state  were  appointed 
at  the  court  of  Jerusalem  (viii.  16-18,  xx.  33-16),  which  was 
not  without  a  splendour  hitherto  unknown  in  Israel.  Royal 
pensioners,  of  whom  Jonathan's  son  Mephibosheth  was  one,  were 
gathered  round  a  princely  table.  The  art  of  music  was  not 
neglected  (xix.  35).  A  more  dangerous  piece  of  magnificence  was 
the  harem.  Another  innovation  was  the  census;  it  was  under- 
taken despite  the  protests  of  Joab,  and  was  checked  by  the 
rebukes  of  the  prophet  Gad  and  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence 
(xiiv.).  Striking,  too,  is  the  conception  of  the  national  God  who 
incites  the  king  to  do  an  act  for  which  he  was  to  be  punished.* 
To  us,  the  proposal  to  number  the  people  seems  innocent  and 

•  I  Chron.  xviii.  1  reads  'Gath  and  her  dependent  villages " ;  the 
original  reading  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

<  Cf.  the  idea  in  i  Kings  xxii.  19-33;  Ezek.  xiv.  9;  CMltnut 
1  Chron.  xxL  I. 
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laudable,  and  the  latest  sources  at  the  Pentateuch  contain  several 
such  lists.  This  new  procedure,  we  may  ima^ne,  was  resented 
by  the  northern  Hebrews  as  an  encroachment  upon  their 
liberties.  We  learn  that  the  destroying  angel  was  stayed  at 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araimah  the  Jebusite,'  and  the  spot  thus 
sanctified  was  made  a  sanctuary,  and  commemorated  by  an 
altar.  It  was  the  very  place  upon  which  Solomon's  temple  waa 
supposed  to  be  founded.  The  census-taking  may  have  been  a 
preliminary  to  the  great  wars,  but  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  obvioiuly  presupposed  by  the  extent  of  his  kingdom.  For 
his  wars  a  larger  force  than  his  early  bodyguard  was  required,  and 
the  Chronicler  gives  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  an  army  of 
nearly  300,000  was  raised  and  held  by  David's  thirty  heroes 
(i  Chron.  xxvii.).  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  no  small  body 
of  soldiers  would  be  needed,  and  this  alone  would  imply  that  all 
Israel  was  by  this  time  under  his  entire  control. 

Apart  from  the  Ammonite  war,  our  sources  are  confined  to 
a  mere  summary  (viii.),  which  includes  even  the  Amalekites 
(viii.  13,  cf.  I  Sam.  xxz.]-  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Philistines  came  the  turn  of  Moab.  It  was  under  the 
care  of  the  king  of  Moab  that  David  placed  his  parents 
when  he  fled  from  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxii.  3  sqq.),  and  what  led  to  the 
war  is  unknown.  The  severity  with  which  the  land  was  treated 
may  pass  for  a  gentle  reprisal  if  the  Moabites  of  that  day  were 
not  more  humane  than  their  descendants  in  the  days  of  King 
Mesha.*  A  deadly  conflict  with  the  Ammonites  was  provoked  by 
a  gross  insult  to  friendly  ambassadors  of  Israel;  *  and  this  war, 
of  which  we  have  pretty  full  details  in  a  Sam.  x.  i-xi.  i,iii.  16-31, 
assumed  unexpected  dimensions  when  the  Ammonites  procured 
the  aid  of  their  Aramean  neighbours.  The  defeat  of  Hadadezer 
brought  about  the  submission  of  other  lesser  kings.  The  glory  of 
this  victory  was  increased  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Edom 
in  a  war  conducted  by  Joab  with  characteristic  severity  {2  Sam. 
viii.  13;  r  Kings  ».  15-17;  Ps.  Ix.,  title).  The  fall  of  Rabbah 
concludes  David's  war-like  exploits;  he  carried  off  the  jewelled 
crown  of  their  god  (Milcom),  and  subjected  the  people,  not  to 
torture  (i  Chron.  xx.  3),  but  to  severe  menial  labour  (xii.  36-31). 
The  Aramean  states,  Beth-rehob,  Maacah,  Tob,  &c.,  lay  partly  to 
the  north  of  Gilead  and  partly  in  the  region  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
flghtwithJabinOoeh.  xi.  i-g,  Judg.  iv.  i  see  Dbborab).  Apparently 
it  was  here,  too,  that  the  Danites  found  a  settlement  (Judg.  xviii. 
a8);  the  migration  has  perhaps  been  ante-dated.  (See  Dan,  tribe.) 
The  account  of  David's  wars  is  remarkable  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  and  beyond  the  Euphrates;  some  exag^ration 
has  been  suspected  (cf.  2  Sam.  viii.  5  with  x.  16).  Some  misunder- 
Btandiug  has  been  caused  by  the  confusion  of  E^om  (dim)  and 
Aiam  (trm)  in  viii.  13.  A  more  moderate  idea  of  David's  power 
has  been  found  in  Pa.  Ix-  6-13,  or,  preferably,  in  the  description  of 
the  boundaries  (a  Sam.  xxiv.  5  sqq.).  To  the  east  of  the  lordan  he 
held  rule  from  Aroer  to  Gad  and  Gilead;  on  its  west  nis  power 
extended  from  Beersheba  in  the  south  to  Dan  and  Ijon  at  the  foot 
raf  Hermort.  Moab,  Ammon  and  Edom  would  app^r  to  have  been 
merely  tributary,  whilst  in  the  north  among  his  allies  David  could 
number  the  king  of  Hamath.  To  the  north-west  Israel  bordered  upon 
Tyre,  with  whom  its  relations  were  friendly.  The  king  of  Tyre,  who 
recognized  David's  newly  won  position  (v.  11  seq.),  is  called  Hiram; 
possibly — unless  the  notice  is  an  anticipation  of  I  Kings  v. — his 
father  Abibaal  is  meant.^ 
As  the  birth  of  Solomon  is  placed  before  the  capture  of  Rabbah 
a  (xii.),  it  would  appear  that  David's  wars  were  ended 
within  the  first  half  of  his  reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
tributary  nations  thus  do  not  seem  to  have  attempted 
any  revolt  during  his  lifetime  (see  1  Kings  xi.  14  sqq. 
.    It  was  only  when  the  nation  was  no  longer  knit 

jn-Hebraic  name,  which  is  not  unlike  aron,  "  ark,"  should 

poswQy  be  corrected  to  Adoniiah  (Cheyne,  Ency.  Bib.  s.v.). 

'  David  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  Moabites — presumably  of 
their  fighting  men  (3  Sam.  viii.  a);  Mesha  destroys  the  inhabitants 


xameratei 


of  the  captured  cities  in  honour  of  his  god  

■  Itlindsa  parallel  in  the  fate  of  the  heraldsofOrchomenuaCFrazer, 

Pausan.  v.   135)   and  in  an  Arabian  story   (Ibn  Athir,  viii.  360; 

NOldeke  in  Budde,  Hand-Commentar,  ad  Uk.);  cf.  also  Ewald,  iii. 

153. 
*On  the  questions  raised  see  the  commentaries  upon  2  Sam.  viii. 

and  X.  and  the  Ency.  BiWteo,  j.ro.  "  David,"  "  Merom,"  "  Zobah." 

The  main  problem  is  whether  the  account  of  David's  rule  has  been 

id,  or  whether  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  back 

e  of  the  first  kii^  of  alt  Israel  later  political  conditions. 


together  by  the  fear  of  danger  from  without  that  the  internal 
difficulties  of  the  new  kingdom  became  more  manifest.  Such  at 
least  is  the  impression  which  the  narratives  convey.'  So,  after 
David  had  completed  a  series  of  conquests  which  made  Palestine 
the  greatest  of  the  petty  states  of  the  ^e,  troubles  arose  with  the 
Israelites,  who  in  times  past  had  sought  for  him  to  be  king  (iii. 
17,  V.  1-3),  with  his  old  subjects  the  men  of  Judah,  and  with 
the  members  of  his  own  household.  The  northern  tribes,  who 
appear  to  have  submitted  willingly  to  his  rule,  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  There  were  men  of  stronger  build  than  the  weak  Ishbaal 
and  the  crippled  son  of  Jonathan,  the  survivors  of  Saul's  house, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  David's  first  care  must  have 
been  to  cement  the  union  of  the  north  and  south.  The  choice  of 
Jerusalem,  standing  on  neutral  ground,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stroke  of  genius,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  king 
exercised  that  rigour  which  was  to  be  the  cause  of  his  grandson's 
undoing.  (See  Rehoboau.)  On  the  other  hand,  when  Sheba, 
probably  one  of  Saul's  clan,  headed  a  rising  and  was  promptly 
pursued  by  Joab  to  Abel-be th- maacah  on  the  west  of  Dan, 
honour  was  satisfied  by  the  death  of  the  rebel,  and  no  further 
steps  were  taken  (xz.).*  This  policy  of  leniency  towards  Israel 
is  characteristic  of  David,  and  may  well  have  become  a  popular 
theme  in  the  tales  of  succeeding  generations.  This  same  magna- 
nimity towards  the  survivors  of  Saul's  house  has  left  its  mark  upon 
many  of  the  narratives,  and  helps  to  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
stories  of  his  early  life.  Thus  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
romantic  attachment  between  David  and  Saul's  son  Jonathan 
that  when  he  became  king  of  Israel  be  took  Jonathan's  son 
Meribbaal  under  his  care  (ix.).'  The  deed  was  not  merely 
generous,  it  was  politic  to  have  Saul's  grandson  under  his  eyes. 
The  hope  of  restoring  the  lost  kingdom  had  not  died  out  (cf. 
xvi.  3),  But  from  another  source  we  gain  quite  a  different  idea 
of  the  relations.  A  disastrous  famine  ravaged  the  land  for  three 
long  years,  and  when  Yahweh  was  consulted  the  reply  came  that 
there  was  "  blood  upon  Saul  and  upon  his  house  because  he  put 
the  Gibeonites  to  death."  The  unavenged  blood  was  the  cause 
of  divine  anger,  and  retribution  must  be  made.  This  David 
recognized,  and,  summoning  the  injured  clan,  inquired  what 
expiation  could  be  made.  Bloodshed  could  only  be  atoned  by 
blood-money  or  by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  offender  or  of 
his  family.  The  Gibeonites  demanded  the  latter,  and  five  sons 
of  Merab  (the  text  by  a  mistake  reads  Michal)  and  two  sons  of 
Saul's  concubine  were  sacrificed,  The  awful  deed  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  harvest  (April-May),  and  the  bodies  remained 
suspended  until,  with  the  advent  of  the  autumn  rains,  Yahweh 
was  once  more  reconciled  to  his  land  (xxi.  1-X4.).  The  incident 
is  a  valuable  picture  of  crude  ideas  of  Yahweh,  and,  if  nothing 
else  were  needed,  it  was  sufficient  to  involve  David  in  a  feud 
with  the  Benjamites.'  Here,  too,  we  learn  of  the  tardy  burial  of 
the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  which  had  remained  in  Jabesh- 
Gilead  since  the  battle  of  Gilboa; — the  history  of  David's  dealings 
with  the  family  of  Saul  has  been  obscured.  That  be  took  over 
his  harem  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  Eastern  policy  (cf.  xii.  8). 
The  harem,  an  indispensable  part  of  Eastern  state,  was  respons- 
ible far  many  fatal  disorders,  although  it  is  clear  from  2  Sam. 
xvi.  21  that  the  nation  at  large  was  not  very  sensitive  MhmMieiB'a 
to  the  enormities  which  Sow  from  this  system.  David's  nraH. 
deep  fall  in  the  matter  of  Bathsheba  (xi.)  was  too  great 
an  iniquity  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  and  the  base  murder  of  her 

*  Viz.  the  present  position  of  3  Sam.  ix.-xx.  after  the  miscellaneous 
collection  of  details  m  v.-viii.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  of 
I  Kings  V.  3,  4. 

*  The  present  powtion  of  this  incident,  immediately  after  Absalom's 
rebellion   was  quelled,   is  almost  inconceivable   (Winclder,   H.   P. 


Jonathan's  sake"  comes  at  an 
early  date  soon  after  he  became  king,  and  although  the  youth  is  found 
at  Lo-debar  (east  of  the  Jordan)  under  the  protection  of  Machir,  the 
independent  fragment  in  ii,  8  sqq.  implies  that  the  Israelites  had 


of  Shimei,  who  hovers  in  the  background  of  Absalom's  revolt  with  a 


(xvi.  7  sqq.), 
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husband  Uriali  the  Hittite  could  not  go  unavenged.  Bathsbeba's 
influence  added  a  new  element  of  danger  to  the  usual  jealousies  of 
the  harem,  and  two  of  David's  sons  perished  in  vain  attempts  to 
claim  the  throne,  which  she  appears  to  have  viewed  as  the  rightful 
inheritance  of  her  own  child.  This,  at  least,  is  certain  in  the 
revolt  of  Adonijah  (see  Solomon),  and  it  was  probably  beheved 
that  the  action  of  the  impulsive  Absalom  arose  from  the  suspicion 
that  the  birth  of  Solomon  was  the  death-blow  to  his  succession. 

As  a  piece  of  writing  the  vivid  narratives  are  without  an  equal. 
David's  sons  were  estranged  from  one  another,  and  acquired 
all  the  vices  of  Oriental  princes.  The  severe  impartiality  of  the 
sacred  historian  has  concealed  no  feature  in  this  dark  picture,— 
the  brutal  passion  of  Amnon,  the  shameless  counsel  of  the  wily 
Jonadab,  the  "  black  scowl " '  that  rested  on  the  face  of  Absalom 
through  two  long  years  of  meditated  revenge,  the  panic  of  the 
court  when  the  blow  was  struck  and  Amnon  was  assassinated  in 
the  midst  of  his  brethren.  Not  until  five  years  had  elapsed  was 
Absalom  fully  reconciled  with  his  father.  Tbcn  he  meditated 
revolt.  As  heir-apparent  he  collected  a  bodyguard,  and  studi- 
ously courting  personal  popularity  by  a.  pretended  interest  in 
the  administratioD  of  kiogiy  justice,  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
mass.  Four  years  later  (so  read  in  kv.  7)  he  ventured  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Hebron,  with  the  malcontent  Judaeans  as 
his  first  supporters,  and  the  crafty  Ahithophcl  as  his  chief  adviser. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  simultaneous  proclamation 
of  Absalom  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  surprise  was  complete, 
and  David  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Jerusalem,  where  he  might 
have  been  crushed  before  he  had  time  to  rally  his  faithful  subjects. 
He  was  warmly  received  by  the  Gileadites,  and  the  first  battle 
destroyed  the  party  of  Absalom,  who  was  himself  captured  and 
slain  by  Joab.  Then  all  the  people  repented  except  the  men  of 
Judah,  who  were  not  to  be  conciliated  without  a  virtual  admission 
of  prerogative  of  kinship  to  the  king.  This  concession  involved 
bnportant  consequences.  Theprecedencedaimedby  Judah  was 
challenged  by  the  northern  tribes  even  on  the  day  of  David's 
victorious  return  to  his  capital,  and  a  rupture  ensued,  beaded  by 
Sheba,  which  but  for  the  energy  of  Joab  might  have  led  to  a 
second  and  more  dangerous  rebellioa. 

Several  indications  suggest  that  the  revolt  was  one  in  which  the 
men  of  Judah  ori^nally  took  the  leading  if  not  the  only  part.  The 
unruly  clans  which  David  knew  how  to  control  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag  or  Hebron  were  doubtless  ready  to  support  the  rebellious  son. 
The  removal  of  the  court  to  Jerusalem  provided  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, and  aa  element  of  jealousy  even  may  not  have  been  wanting. 
If  Geshur  be  the  district  in  Josh.  xiii.  2,  i  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  scene  of  Absalom's  exile  lay  to  the  south,  that 
Ahithophel  was  a  south  Judaean,  and  that  Amasa  probably  belonged 
to  the  Jeireel'  with  which  David  was  connected  through  his  wife 
Ahinoam.  The  eleven  years  which  elapsed  between  the  murder  of 
Amnon  and  the  revolt  would  seem  to  disprove  any  connexion  between 
the  two;  the  chronology  may  rest  upon  the  tradition  that  Solomon 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  David's  hurried 
flight,  attendedonly  by  his  bodyguard,  indicates  that  his  position  was 
not  a  very  strong  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  connect  this  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  already  waged  the  wars  mentioned  in  3  Sam.  viii.  and  x. 
If  his  reason  lor  taking  refuge  in  Ishbaal's  capital  Mahanaim  is  not 
obvious,  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  he  should  have  been  received 
kindly  by  the  Ammonites  whom  he  had  previously  dcdroated.  On 
the  theory  that  the  revolt  of  Absalom  chronoliMieally  should  precede 
the  great  wars,  a  slight  correction  of  the  already  corrupt  text  in  xvit. 
27  makes  Nahash  himself  David's  ally,  and  accounts  for  David's 
eagerness  to  repay  to  Hanun,  the  son  of  Nahash,  the  kindness  which 
be  had  received  from  the  father  (x.  3).  That  the  revolt  of  Sheba  is  in 
an  impossible  position  is  obvious.  Tradition  has  probably  confused 
Benjamitc  risings  with  Absalom's  misguided  enterprise;  the  parts 
played  by  Shimei  and  Mcribbaal,  at  all  events,  are  extremely 
suggestive.     See  Absalom,  Ahithophel. 

Tlie  Appendix  ascribes  to  David  a  song  of  triumph  and  some 
exceedingly  obscure  "  last  words  "  (xxii.-ixiii.  7)  which  cannot 
be  used  as  historical  material.  The  history  of  his  life 
is  immediately  continued  in  i  Kings  i.,  where  his  old 
age  and  weakness  are  for  the  first  time  vividly  empha- 
sized. The  events  of  the  remaining  years  after  2  Sam.  xx.  are 
left  untold,  but  the  Chronicler  omits  the  revolt  of  Absalom  and 

■  If  Ewald's  brilliant  interpretation  of  an  obscure  word  in  a  Sam. 
xiu.  32  be  corre 


represents  the  king  as  busily  occupied  with  schemes  concemijiB 
the  future  temple.  The  last  spark  of  his  old  energy  was  called 
forth  to  secure  the  succession  of  Solomon  against  the  ambition  rf 
Adonijah.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  a^  in  the  case  of  Absalom,  the 
pretender,  though  supported  by  Joab  and  Abiathar,  found  his  chief 
stay  among  the  men  of  Judah  (i  Kings  i.  g).     (See  Solouom.) 

To  estimate  the  work  of  David  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  situarion  before  and  after  his  period.  According  to 
the  prevailing  traditions,  Saul  at  his  death  had  left  North  Israel 
disunited  and  humiliated.  From  this  conditionDavidraised  the 
land  to  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  and  ^oiy,  and  by  his 
conquests  made  the  united  kingdom  the  most  powerful  state  of 
the  age.  To  do  this  other  qualities  than  mere  military  capacity 
were  required.  David  was  not  only  a  great  captain,  he  was  a 
national  hero  in  whom  all  the  noblest  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
genius  were  combined.  His  talent  enabled  him  to  weld  togetlHT 
the  mixed  southern  dans  which  became  incorporated  under 
Judah,  and  to  build  up  a  monarchy  which  represented  the 
highest  conception  of  national  life  possible  under  the  drcum- 
stances.  The  structure,  it  is  true,  was  not  permanent.  Under 
his  successor  it  began  to  decay,  and  in  the  next  generation  it  fell 
asunder  and  lived  only  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  the  proudest 
memory  of  past  history  and  the  prophetic  ideal  of  future  glory.* 
Opinion  will  differ,  however,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  later  ideals 
have  influenced  the  narratives  upon  which  the  student  of  Hebrew 
history  and  religion  b  dependent,  and  how  far  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon  altered  the  face  of  Hebrew  history.  The  foundation 
of  the  united  monarchy  was  the  greatest  advance  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  history  of  the  IsraeUtes,  and  around  it  have  beea 
collected  the  hopes  and  fears  which  a  varied  experience  of  mon- 
archical government  aroused.  Many  of  the  narratives  furnish  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  David  with  a  minuteness  of  personal 
detail  which  has  suggested  to  some  that  their  author  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  events,  and,  if  not  a  contemporary, 
bdooged  to  the  succeeding  generation,  while  to  others  it  has 
seemed  more  probable  that  these  reflect  rather  "  the  plastic 
mould  of  popular  tradition."  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
three  types  of  David,  represented  by  the  books  of  Samud,  of 
Chronides,  and  the  superscripdons  of  the  Psalms,  are  irreconcil- 
able, and  that  they  represent  successive  devdopments  of  the 
original  traditions.  That  the  oldest  of  these  three  does  not 
contain  earlier  attempts  to  idealize  him  is  unlikely.  "  Political 
circumstances  naturally  led  to  an  ever-increasing  appreciation  of 
his  person  and  his  work  aa  the  unifier  of  Israd.  In  the  eyes  of 
posterity  he  became  more  and  more  completely  the  model  of  an 
Israelitish  king  and  the  natural  consequence  was  that  he  was 
idealized.  The  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  his  dynasty,  and,  at 
a  later  period,  of  its  restoration  to  the  throne — the  Messianic 
expectation — must  have  worked  powerfully  in  the  same  direction. 
And  meanwhile  the  religious  convictions  of  the  highest  minds  in 
Israd  were  undergoing  a  marked  change.  The  conceptions  of 
Yahweh  and  of  the  religion  which  was  acceptable  to  him  were 
constantly  being  elevated  and  purified.  This  could  not  but  have 
an  influence  on  the  current  ideas  concerning  David.  He,  too, 
must  be  remodelled  as  the  conceptions  of  God  were  changed."* 
But  what  is  lost  as  regards  historical  material  is  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  study  of  the  devdopment  of  Hebrew  thought  and 
philosophy  of  history. 

David's  character  must  be  judged  partly  in  the  light  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  partly  in  connexion  with  the  great 
truths  which  he  represents,  truths  whose  value  is  not  impaired 
should  they  prove  to  be  the  convictions  of  later  ages.  Accord- 
ingly, David  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  failing  to  subdue  the 
sensuality  which  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  character,  but  should 
rather  be  judged  by  his  habitual  recognition  of  a  generous 
standard  of  conduct,  by  the  undoubted  purity  and  lofty  justice 
of  an  administration  which  was  never  stained  by  selfish  considera- 
tions or  motives  of  personal  rancour,'  and  finally  by  the  calm 

'  See  Hebrew  Religion,  Messiah,  Prophet. 

*  Kuenen,  "  The  Critical  Method,"  Modem  Revievi,  1S80,  p.  701 
(Gesamm^ie  Ab)iaiidluiigen,  Germ.  ed.  by  Budde,  p.  3^). 

'  His  charges  to  Solomon  in  i  Kings  ii.  5-9  do  not  arise  necessarily 
from  motives  of  revenge;  a  young  and  untried  aovete^  could  not 
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courage  which  enabled  him  to  hold  an  tven  and  noble  ooorae  in 
the  face  of  dangeis  and  treachery.  His  great  sin  in  the  matter  of 
Uriah  would  have  been  forgotten  but  for  his  repentance:  the 
things  at  which  modern  ideas  are  most  i^ended  are  not  always 
those  that  would  have  given  umbrage  to  early  writers.  That  he 
did  not  reform  at  a  strotce  all  andent  abases  appears  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  practice  of  blood  revenge;  to  put  an  end  to  this 
deep-rooted  custom  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  But  it  is 
clear  from  2  Sam,  jii.  18  sqq.,  ziv.  i-io,  that  fais  sympathies 
were  against  the  barbarous  usage.  Nor  is  it  just  to  accuse  him 
of  cruelty  in  his  treatment  of  enemies.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
establish  a  military  cordon  along  the  Ixxders  of  Canaan,  it  was 
necessary  absolutdy  to  cripple  the  adjoining  tribes.  From  the 
lust  of  conquest  for  its  own  sake  David  appeus  to  have  been 
wholly  free. 

■  The  generous  elevation  of  David's  character  ia  seen  most 
clearly  in  those  parts  of  his  life  where  an  inferior  nature  would 
have  been  tttoat  at  fault,— in  his  conduct  towards  Saul,  in  the 
blameless  reputation  of  himself  and  his  band  of  outlaws  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judah,  in  his  repentance  under  the  rebuke  of  Nathan 
and  in  his  noble  bearing  on  the  revolt  of  Absalom.  His  touching 
love  for  his  worthless  son  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  descriptions 
of  paternal  afiection.  His  unfailing  insight  into  character,  and 
his  power  of  winning  men's  hearts  and  touching  their  better 
impulses,  appear  in  innumerable  traits  {e.g.  2  Sam.  ziv.  r8-3o, 
lii.  31-37,  xxiii,  r5-r7),  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  charm  which 
the  life  of  David  has  upon  its  readers  is  entirely  unaffected  by 
technical  questions  of  literary  and  historical  criticism. 

To  the  later  generations  David  was  pre-eminently  the  Psalmist 
and  the  founder  of  the  Temple  service.  The  Hebrew  titles  ascribe 
,  to  him  seventy'thrce  psalms;  the  Septuagint  adds 
some  fifteen  more;  and  later  opinion,  both  Jewish 
and  Christian,  claimed  for  him  the  authorship  of  the 
whole  Psalter  (so  the  Talmud,  Augustine  and  others).  That  the 
tradition  of  the  titles  requires  careful  sifting  is  no  longer  doubted, 
and  the  results  of  recent  criticism  have  been  to  confirm  the  view 
that  "  it  is  no  longer  possitde  to  treat  the  psalms  as  a  record  of 
David's  spiritual  life  through  all  the  steps  of  his  chequered 
career  "  (W,  R.  Smith,  Old  Tut.  in  Jew.  Church  >,  p.  224).  Nor 
can  it  be  maintained  that  the  elaborate  ritual  ascribed  to  David 
by  the  chronicler  has  any  historical  value.  See  further 
Chronicles,  Psalms. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  traditions,  however  unhistorical  in  their 
present  form,  cannot  be  pure  imagination.  The  male  and  female 
singere  (if  the  ceadiofi  be  correct)  whom  Sennacherib  carried  off  from 

ieruBalem  in  Hezekiah's  time,  may  well  have  belonged  to  an  old 
ouodation   (A.   Jeremias,   Aite   Test,   im  Lichte  d.  Allen  Orients ', 


.,  it  is  a  Judaean  narrative  which  tells 

,  ascribing  it  possibly  to  a  Judaean  legendary  hero 

gien.  iv.  3i}.  And  although  the  Leviticai  organization,  as  ascribed  to 
avid,  is  manifestly  post-exilic,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  many  of  the 
Leviticai  families  were  of  southern  origin.  It  is  in  David's  history 
that  the  clans  of  the  south  first  attained  prominence,  and  some  of 
them  are  known  to  have  been  staunch  upholders  of  a  purer  worship 
of  Vahweh,  or  to  have  been  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
reli^ouB  institutions  among  the  Israelites,     (See  Levites.) 

The  difficulty  of  the  historical  problems  increases  when  the  nar- 
ratives of  David  are  more  closely  studied:  (a)  2  Sam.  iii.  18,  xix.  g 
show  that  according  to  one  view  David  delivered  Israel  (not  Judah) 
from  the  Philistines.  Thisisincontradicliontoii.  8sqq.  (From  another 
source),  where  Saul's  son  recovers  Israelite  territory,  but  is  supported 
by  lit.,  when;  Mephibosheth  is  found  at  Lo-debar.  This  historical 
"lew  has  probably  left  its  trace  upon  the  present  traditions  of  Saul, 
'     ■■'■■—        ,«'•  (here  found  in  the  north  and  nn* 


n  much  the ) 
txxi.  7  with  xiii. 

[conflicts   with   "Philistine 

Hebron  and  Jerusalem  (a  Sam.  v.  17  sqq.,  xxi.  : 
find  their  analogy  in  Caleb's  overthrow  of  the  so 
i.  10:  Josh.  XV.  14),  and  in  the  allusion  to  the  sai 
in  the  account  of  the  spies  (Num.  siii.  a8).    From  : 


lition  as  when 
f).  Again  (6)  the 
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5  sqq.  and  xxiii.) 
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le  the  clemency  which  his  father  was  st 


ated  with  Caleb,  David  and  the  Levites.  If  the  daus  of  Moses'  kin 
which  moved  into  Judah  bore  the  ark  (Num.  x.  29  sqq. ;  see  Kenites), 
and  if  Abiathar  carried  it  before  David  (i  Kings  li.  36),  there  were 
traditions  of  the  ark  distinct  from  those  which  associate  it  with 
Joshua  and  ^Uoh  (cf.  aSam.  vii.  6).  But  the  stories  of  conflicts  in  a 
much  larser  area  than  the  few  cities  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  (see  above)  can  scarcely  be  read  with  the  r       "       ' 


that  one  early  account  of  David  was  that  of  an  e __  

land  of  Judah,  and  tliat  round  him  have  gathered  traditions  partly 
individual  and  partly  tribal  or  national.  See  further  S.  A.  Cook, 
Crilicai  Notes  on  O.T.  Hislary,  pp.  laa  sqq.,  and  art.  Jews  (History), 
{{6-8. 

LiTBKATUHE. — Robertson  Smith's  later  views  subsequent  to  1877 
(when  be  wrote  the  article  on  David  for  this  Encyclepaaiia)  were 
expressed  partly  in  the  OW  Test,  in  Jewish  Church  (1881  and  1893), 
passim,  and  partly  in  the  article  on  the  Books  of  Samuel  in  the  Ency. 
Brit.  (9th  ed.);  on  David's  character  see  especially  his  0-='"=—  "* 


__._  critical;  H.  A.  White,  Hastings'  Diet.  l._      .  __. 

Ency.  Bib.  art.   "  David";  and  (on  the  romantic  element  ii 

narratives)  Luther  in  Ed.  Meyer,  Isratliten  and  ibre  Nackbarslamme 
(1906),  pp.  181  sqq.  (W.  R.  S.T  S.  A.  C.) 

DAVID,  ST  (Devn,  SanI),  the  national  and  tutdar  saint  of 
Wales,  whose  annual  festival,  known  as  "  St  David's  Day,"  falls 
on  the  1st  of  March.  Few  historical  facts  are  known  regarding 
the  saint's  life  and  actions,  and  the  dates  both  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  purely  conjectural,  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
he  was  born  about  the  year  500  and  died  at  a  great  age  towards 
the  dose  of  the  6th  century.  According  to  his  various  biographers 
he  was  the  son  of  Sandde,  a  prince  of  the  line  of  Cunedda,  his 
mother  being  Non,  who  ranks  as  a  Cymric  saint.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrated  synod  of 
Llanddewi-Brefi  (see  Cardiganshike),  and  to  have  presided 
at  the  so-called  "  Synod  of  Victory,"  held  some  years  later  at 
Caerleon'On-Usk.  At  some  date  unknown,  St  David,  as  peti- 
escoli  or  primate  of  South  Wales,  moved  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
government  from  Caerleon  to  the  remote  headland  of  Mynyw, 
or  Menevia,  which  has  ever  since,  under  the  name  of  St  David's 
{Ty-Deuii),  remained  the  cathedral  city  of  the  western  see.  St 
David  founded  numerous  churches  throughout  all  parts  of  South 
Wales,  of  which  fifty-three  still  recall  his  name,  but  apparently 
he  never  penetrated  farther  north  than  the  region  of  Powys, 
although  he  seems  to  have  visited  Cornwall.  With  the  passing 
of  time  the  saint's  fame  increased,  and  his  shrine  at  St  David's 
became  a  notable  place  of  pilgrimage,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest  his  importance  and  sanctity  were  fully  recog- 
nized, and  at  Henry  l.'s  request  he  was  formally  canonized  by 
Pope  Calixtus  II.  about  iiao. 

Of  the  many  biographies  of  St  David,  the  earliest  known  is  that  of 
Rhyddmarch.  or  Ricemarchus  (c.  tooo),  one  of  the  last  British 
bishops  of  St  David's,  from  whose  work  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (q.v.) 
chiefly  compiled  his  extravagant  life  of  the  saint. 

DAVID  i.  (1084-1153),  king  of  Scotland,  the  youngest  son 
of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  (Saint)  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 
^theling,  was  bom  in  1084.  He  married  in  11 13  Matilda, 
daughter  and  hdress  of  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northumbria,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  On  the  death 
of  Edgar,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1107,  the  territories  of  the  Scottish 
crown  were  divided  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will 
between  his  two  brothers,  Alexander  and  David.  Alexander, 
together  with  the  crown,  received  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  David  the  southern  district  with  the  title  of  earl  of 
Cimibria.  The  death  of  Alexander  I.  in  1 1 34  gave  David  posses- 
sion of  the  whole.  In  1117,  in  the  character  of  an  English  baron, 
he  swore  fealty  to  Matilda  as  hdress  to  her  father  Henry  I.,  and 
when  the  usurper  Stephen  ousted  her  in  1135  David  vindicated 
her  cause  in  arms  and  invaded  Eagland.  But  Stepboi  marched 
north  with  a  great  army,  wherei^ton  David  made  peace.  The 
peace,  however,  was  not  kept.  After  threatening  an  invasion  in 
1137,  David  marched  into  England  in  1138,  but  sustained  a 
crushing  defeat  on  Cutton  Moor  in  the  engagement  knowD  as 
the  battle  of  the  Standard.    He  return^  toC^^Xie,  and  soon 
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afterwards  concluded  peace.  In  1 141  he  joined  Matilda  in  London 
and  accompanied  her  to  Winchester,  but  after  a  nairow  escape 
from  capture  he  returned  to  Scotland.  Henceforth  he  remained 
in  his  own  kingdom  and  devoted  himself  to  its  political  and 
ecclesiastical  reorganization.  A  devoted  son  of  the  church,  he 
founded  five  bishoprics  and  many  monasteries.  In  secular 
politics  he  energetically  forwarded  the  process  of  feudalization 
which  had  been  initiated  by  his  immediate  predecessois.  He  died 
at  Carlisle  on  the  14th  of  May  1153. 

DAVID  II.  (1334-1371),  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  (d.  1327),  was 
born  at  Dunfermline  on  the  jth  of  March  1324.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton  he  was  married  in 
July  132S  to  Joanna  (d.  1362),  daughter  of  the  English  king, 
Edward  II.,  and  became  king  of  Scotland  on  his  father's  death  in 
June  131Q,  being  crowned  at  Scone  in  November  1331.  Owing  to 
the  victory  of  Edward  III.  of  England  and  his  prottgfi,  Edward 
Baliol,  at  Halidon  Hill  in  July  1333,  David  and  his  queen  were 
sent  for  safety  into  France,  reaching  Boulogne  in  May  1334,  and 
being  received  very  graciously  by  the  French  king,  Philip  VI. 
Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  the  Scottish  king  in  France, 
except  that  Ch&teau  Gaiilard  was  given  to  him  for  a  residence, 
and  that  be  was  present  at  the  bloodless  meeting  of  the  English 
and  French  armies  at  ^ronfosse  in  October  1339.  Meanwhile 
his  representatives  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Scotland,  and 
David  was  thus  enabled  to  return  to  his  kingdom  in  June  1341, 
when  he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  In 
1346  he  invaded  England  in  the  interests  of  France,  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross  in 
October  of  this  year,  and  remained  in  England  for  eleven  years, 
living  principally  in  London  and  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire.  His 
imprisonment  was  not  a.  rigorous  one,  and  negotiations  for  his 
release  were  soon  begun.  Eventually,  in  October  1357,  after 
several  interruptions,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Berwick  by  which 
the  Scottish  estates  undertook  to  pay  100,000  marks  as  a  ransom 
for  their  king,  David,  who  had  probably  recognized  Edward  III. 
as  his  feudal  superior,  returned  at  once  to  Scotland;  but  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  kingdom  it  was  found  impossible  to  raise  the 
ransom.  A  few  instalments  were  paid,  but  the  king  sought  to 
get  rid  of  the  liability  by  offering  to  make  Edward  III.,  or  one  of 
his  sons,  his  successor  in  Scotland.  In  1364  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment indignantly  rejected  a  proposal  to  make  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  the  next  king;  but  David  treated  secretly  with  Edward 
III.  over  this  matter,  after  he  had  suppressed  a  rising  of  some  of 
his  unruly  nobles.  The  king  died  in  Edinburgh  Castle  on  the 
aandof  February  1371.  His  second  wife  was  Margaret,  widow  of 
Sir  John  Logie,  whom  he  divorced  in  1369;  but  he  left  no 
children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert  II.  David 
was  a  weak  and  incapable  ruler,  without  a  spark  of  his  father's 
patriotic  spirit. 


Chronica  eenlis  Scctorum,  edited  by  W.  F.  Skene  (Edinburgh,  1871- 
1871) :  J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  (Edinburrii,  1905) ; 
and  A.  Lang,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  (Edinburgh,  1900). 

DAVID,  the  name  of  three  Welsh  princes. 

David  I.  (d.  1203),  a  son  of  Prince  Owen  Gwynedd  (d.  1169), 
came  into  prominence  as  a  leader  of  the  Welsh  during  the 
expedition  of  Henry  IL  in  1157.  In  1170  he  became  lord  of 
Gwynedd  (i.e.  the  district  around  Snowdon),  but  some  regarded 
him  as  a  bastard,  and  Gwynedd  was  also  claimed  by  other 
members  of  his  family.  After  fighting  with  varying  fortunes  he 
sought  an  ally  in  the  English  king,  whom  he  supported  during 
the  baronial  rising  in  11 73;  then  after  this  event  he  married 
Henry's  half-sister  Emma.  But  his  enemies  increased  in  power, 
and  about  1  r94  he  was  driven  from  Wales  by  the  partisans  of  his 
half-brother  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth.  The  chronicler  Benedictus 
Abbas  calls  David  rex,  and  Rhuddlan  castle  was  probably  the 
centre  of  his  vague  authority. 

Davib  II.  (c.  1208-1246)  was  a  son  of  the  great  Welsh  prince, 
Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  and  through  his  mother  Joanna  was  a 
grandson  of  King  John.    He  married  an  English  lady,  Isabella 


de  Braose,  and,  having  been  recognized  as  his  father's  heir  both 
by  Henry  III.  and  by  the  Welsh  lords,  he  had  to  face  the  hostility 
of  his  half-brother  GruSydd,  whom  he  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  I33Q.  When  Llewelyn  died  in  April  1240,  David,  who  bad 
already  taken  some  part  in  the  duties  of  government, was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  prince  of  North  Wales,  doing  homage  to  Henry  III.  at 
Gloucester.  However,  he  was  soon  at  variance  with  the  English 
king,  who  appears  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  captive 
GruSydd.  Henry's  Welsh  campaign  in  1241  was  bloodless  but 
decisive.  Grufiydd  was  surrendered  to  him;  David  went  to 
London  and  made  a  full  submission,  but  two  or  three  years  later 
he  was  warring  against  some  English  barons  on  the  borders. 
To  check  the  English  king  he  opened  negotiations  with  Innocent 
IV.,  doubtless  hoping  that  the  p(q>e  would  recognize  Wales  as  an 
independent  state,  but  here,  as  on  the  field  of  battle,  Henry  III. 
was  too  strong  for  him.  Just  after  Henry's  second  campaign  in 
Wales  the  prince  died  in  March  1246. 

David  III.  (d.  1283)  was  a  son  of  GrufEydd  and  thus  a  nephew 
of  David  II.  His  life  was  mainly  spent  in  figbting  against  his 
brother,  the  reigning  prince,  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffydd.  His  first 
revolt  took  place  in  1 254  or  1 255,  and  after  a  second  about  eight 
years  later  he  took  refuge  in  England,  returning  to  Wales  when 
Henry  III.  made  peace  with  Llewelyn  in  1267.  Then  about  1274 
the  same  process  was  repeated.  David  attended  Edward  I. 
during  the  Welsh  expedition  of  1277,  receiving  from  the  English 
king  lands  in  North  Wales;  but  in  1262  he  made  peace  with 
Llewelyn  and  suddenly  attacked  the  English  garrisons,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  led  to  Edward's  final  conquest  ol  Wales.  After 
Llewelyn's  death  in  December  nSi  David  maintained  the  last 
struggle  of  the  Welsh  for  independence.  All  his  efforts,  however, 
were  vain;  in  June  1283  he  was  betrayed  to  Edward,  was  tried 
by  a  special  court  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  was  executed  with 
great  barbarity  at  Shrewsbury  in  October  1383.  As  the  last 
native  prince  of  Wales,  David's  praises  have  been  sung  by  the 
Welsh  bards,  but  his  character  was  not  attractive,  and  a  Welsh 
historian  says  "  his  life  was  the  bane  of  Wales." 

DAVID,  FfiUCIEN  (1810-1876),  French  composer,  was  born 
on  the  13th  of  April  1810  at  Cadenet,  in  the  department  of 
Vaucluse.  As  a  child  he  showed  unusual  musical  precocity,  and 
being  early  left  an  orphan  he  was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  Saint 
Sauveur  at  Aix.  He  was  for  a  time  employed  in  an  attorney's 
office,  but  quitted  his  service  to  become  chef  d'orckeslre  in  the 
theatre  at  Aix,  and  chapel-master  at  Saint  Sauveur.  Then  he 
went  to  Paris,  being  provided  with  £100  a  year  by  a  rich  uncle. 
After  having  studied  for  a  while  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  he 
joined  the  sect  of  Saint  Simonians,  and  in  1833  travelled  in  the 
East  in  order  to  preach  the  new  doctrine.  After  three  years' 
absence,  during  which  Constantinople  and  Smjfma  were  visited 
and  some  time  was  spent  in  Egypt,  he  rettirned  to  France  and 
published  a  collection  of  Oriental  Melodies.  For  several  years  he 
worked  in  retirement,  and  wrote  two  symphonies,  some  chamber 
music  and  songs.  On  the  8ih  of  December  1844  he  suddenly 
leapt  into  fame  through  the  extraordinary  success  obtained  by  his 
symphonicodei«Z>ii«-(,whichwasproducedat  the  Conservatoire. 
In  this  work  David  had  struck  out  a  new  line.  He  had  attempted 
in  simple  strains  to  evoke  the  majestic  stillness  of  the  desert. 
Notwithstanding  its  ritle  of  "  symphonic  ode,"  Le  Dlserl  has  little 
in  common  with  the  symphonic  style.  What  distinguishes  it  is  a 
certain  nalvetfi  of  expression  and  an  effective  oriental  colouring. 
In  this  last  respect  David  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of 
a  whole  army  of  composers.  His  succeeding  works,  Mdfse  au 
Sifhii  (1846),  Christopke  Colomh  (1847),  L'£den  (1848),  scarcely 
bore  out  the  promise  shown  in  Le  Diserl,  although  the  second  of 
these  compositions  was  successful  at  the  time  of  its  production. 
David  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  theatre,  and  produced 
the  following  operas  in  succession:  La  Perle  du  BrtsU  (1851), 
Herculanum  (1859),  LaUa-Roukk  (1862),  Le  Saphir  (1865).  Of 
these,  Lalla-Roukh  is  the  one  which  has  obtained  the  greatest 
success.  In  i868  he  gained  the  award  of  the  French  Institute  for 
the  biennial  prize  given  by  the  emperor;  and  in  iS6q  he  was 
made  librarian  at  the  Conservatoire  instead  of  Berlioz,  whom 
subsequently  he  succeeded  as  a  member  of  the  Institute.     He  died 
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at  Saint-Germun-en-Layeon  the  39th  of  Angust  1876.  If  David 
can  scarcely  be  placed  in  tbe  first  rank  of  French  composers,  he 
neverthelew  deserves  the  consideTBtion  due  to  a  sincere  artist, 
who  waa  undoubtedly  in^ired  by  tofty  ideals.  At  a  time  when 
the  works  of  Berlioz  were  still  unappreciated  by  the  majority 
of  people,  David  succeeded  in  making  the  public  take  interest  in 
music  of  a  picturesque  and  descriptive  kind.  Thus  be  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  French  musical  art. 

DAVID,  GERARD  (Ghxekaest  DavitI,  (^-1503),  Nether- 
iMids  painter,  bom  at  Oudewater  in  Holland  between  14.50  and 
r46o,  was  the  last  great  master  of  the  Bruges  school.  He  was 
only  rescued  from  complete  oblivion  in  1860-1863  by  Mr  W,  J.  H. 
W^e,  whose  researches  in  the  archives  of  Bruges  brought  to  the 
light  the  main  facts  of  the  master's  life-  We  have  now  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  David  came  to  Bruges  in  1483,  presumably 
from  Haarlem,  where  he  had  formed  his  early  style  under  the 
tuitioD  of  Ouwater;  that  he  joined  the  gild  of  St  Luke  at  Bruges 
in  1484  and  became  dean  of  the  gild  in  1501 ;  that  he  married  in 
1496  CoraeUa  Cnoop,  daughter  of  tbe  dean  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
gild;  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town;  died  on  the 
I3tb  of  August  1523;  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Oui  Lady 
at  Bruges.  In  his  early  work  he  had  followed  the  Haarlem 
tradition  as  represented  by  Dirck  Bouts,  Ouwater  and  Geertgen 
of  Haarlem,  but  already  gave  evidence  of  his  superior  power  as 
colourist.  To  this  early  period  belong  the  "  St  John  "  of  the 
Eaufmann  collection  in  Berlin,  and  Mr  Salting's  "  St  Jerome." 
In  Bruges  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  the  copying  of  the 
masterpieces  by  the  Van  Eycks,  Van  der  Weyden,  and  Van  der 
Goes,  and  came  under  the  direct  influence  of  tbe  master  whom 
he  followed  most  closely,  Hans  Memlinc.  From  him  he  acquired 
the  soulful  intensity  of  expression,  the  increased  realism  in  the 
rendering  of  the  human  form  and  the  orderly  architectonic 
arrangement  of  tbe  figures.  Yet  another  master  was  to  influence 
him  later  in  life  when,  in  1515,  he  visited  Antwerp  and  became 
impressed  with  the  life  and  movement  of  Quentin  Matsys,  who 
had  introduced  a  more  intimate  and  more  human  conception  of 
sacred  themes.  David's  "  PietA  "  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  Cavallo  collection,  Paria 
(Guildhall,  1906),  were  painted  under  this  influence  and  aie 
remarkable  for  their  dramatic  movement.  But  the  works  on 
which  David's  fame  wiU  ever  rest  most  securely  are  the  great 
altar-pieces  executed  by  him  before  his  visit  to  Antwerp — 
the  "  Marriage  of  St  Catherine,"  at  the  National  Gallery; 
the  triptych  of  the  "Madonna  Enthroned  and  Saints"  of  the 
Brighole-Sale  collection  in  Genoa;  the  "Annunciation"  of 
the  Sigmaiingen  collection;  and,  above  all,  the  "  Madoima  with 
Angels  and  Saints "  which  he  painted  gratuitously  for  the 
Carmelite  Nuns  of  Sion  at  Bruges,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Rouen 
museum.  Only  a  few  of  his  works  have  remained  in  Bmges — 
"  The  Judgment  of  Cambyses,"  "  The  Flaying  of  Sisamnes  " 
and  the  "  Baptism  of  Christ "  in  the  Town  museum,  and  the 
*'  Transfiguration  "  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady.  The  rest  were 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  to  this  may  be  due  the  oblivion 
into  which  his  very  name  had  fallen — partly  to  this,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  with  all  the  beauty  and  soulfulness  of  his  work 
be  had  no  new  page  to  add  to  the  history  of  the  progressive 
development  of  art,  and  even  in  his  best  work  only  gave  new 
variations  of  the  tunes  sung  by  his  great  precursors  and  contempo- 
raries. That  he  is  worthy  to  rank  among  the  masters  was  only 
revealed  to  the  world  when  a  considerable  number  of  his  paintings 
were  assembled  at  Bruges  on  the  occasion  of  the  exhibition  of 
early  Remish  masters  in  igoi.  At  the  timeof  his  death  the  ^ory 
of  Bmges,  and  also  of  the  Bruges  school,  was  on  the  wane, 
and  Antwerp  had  taken  the  leadership  in  art  as  in  political 
and  commercial  importance.  Of  David's  pupils  in  Bruges,  only 
Isenbrandt,  A.  Comdis  and  Ambrosius  Benson  achieved  import- 
ance. Among  other  Flemish  painters  Joachim  Patinir  and 
Mabuse  were  to  some  degree  influenced  by  him. 

Eberhard  Freiherr  von  Bodenhausen  puolUhed  in  1905  a  very 
comprehensive  monograph  on  Gerard  Damd  a/id  his  School  (Munich, 
F.  Bruckmann),  together  with  a  catalogue  raisonnl  oS  his  works, 
which,  after  careful  sifting,  are  reduced  Co  tbe  number  of  forty- 
three.  (P.  G.  K.) 
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DAVID,  JACQUSS  LOUIS  (1748-1835),  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  April  1748.  His  father  was  killed  in 
a  duel,  when  the  boy  was  but  nine  years  old.  His  education  was 
begun  at  tbe  College  das  Quatre  Nations,  where  he  obtained  a 
■mattering  of  the  classics;  but,  his  artistic  talent  being  already 
obvious,  he  was  soon  placed  by  bis  guardian  in  the  studio  of 
Francis  Boucher.  Boucher  q>eedily  realized  that  his  own 
erotic  style  did  not  suit  the  lad's  genius,  and  recommended  him 
to  J.  M.  Vien,  the  pioneer  of  the  classical  reaction  in  paintingi 
Under  him  David  studied  for  some  years,  and,  after  several 
attempts  to  win  the  prix  de  Rome,  at  last  succeeded  in  1775,  with 
his  "  Loves  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice."  Vien,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome, 
carried  the  youth  with  him  to  that  city.  The  ''lassicftl  reaction 
was  now  in  full  tide;  Winckelmann  was  writing,  Raphael  Mengs 
painting;  and  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  galleries  helped  to 
confirm  David  in  a  taste  already  moulded  by  so  many  kindred 
influences.  This  severely  classical  spirit  inspired  his  first 
important  painting,  "  Date  obolum  Belisario,"  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  1780.  Tbepictureexactlysuitedthetemperof  the  times,  and 
was  an  immense  success.  It  was  followed  by  others,  painted  on 
the  same  principles,  but  with  greater  perfection  of  art:  "  The 
Grief  of  Andromache"  (1783),  "The  Oath  of  the  Horatii  " 
(Salon,  178s),  "  The  Death  of  Socrates,"  "  Love  of  Paris  and 
Helen"  (1788),  "Brutus"  (1789).  In  the  French  drama  an 
unimaginative  imitatkMi  of  ancient  models  had  long  prevailed; 
even  in  art  Pousain  and  Le  Sueur  were  successful  by  expressing 
a  bias  in  the  same  direction;  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  tbe  fashion  of  imitating  the  ancients  even  in 
dress  and  manners  went  to  the  most  extravagant  length.  At  this 
very  time  David  returned  to  Paris;  he  was  itow  painter  to  the 
king,  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  the  purchaser  of  his  principal 
works,  and  his  popularity  was  soon  immense.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  David  was  carried  away  by  the  flood 
of  enthusiasm  that  made  all  the  intellect  of  France  believe  in  a 
new  era  of  equality  and  emancipation  from  all  the  ills  of  life. 

The  success  of  his  sketch  for  the  picture  of  the  "  Oath  of  the 
Tennis  Court,"  and  his  pronounced  republicanism,  secured 
David's  election  to  the  Convention  in  September  1792,  by  the 
Seclitm  dtt  Mustitm,  and  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  defence  of  two  French  artists  in  Rome  who  had  fallen  into 
the  merciless  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  As,  in  this  matter,  the 
behaviour  of  the  authorities  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome 
had  been  dictated  by  the  tradition  of  subservience  to  authority, 
he  used  his  influence  to  get  it  suppressed.  In  the  January  follow- 
ing his  election  into  the  Convention  his  vote  was  given  for  the 
king's  death.  Thus  the  man  who  was  so  greatly  indebted  to  tbe 
Roman  academy  and  to  Louis  XVI.  assisted  in  the  destmction 
of  both,  no  doubt  in  obedience  to  a  principle,  like  the  act  of 
Bmtus  in  condemning  his  sons — a  subject  he  painted  with  all  his 
powers.  Cato  and  stoicism  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Hitherto 
the  actor  had  walked  the  stage  in  modem  dress.  Bmtus  had 
been  applauded  in  red-heeled  shoes  and  culolUs  jarreltes;  but 
Talma,  advised  by  David,  appeared  in  toga  and  sandals  before  an 
enthusiastic  audience.  At  this  period  of  hb  life  Mademoiselle  de 
Noailles  persuaded  him  to  paint  a  sacred  subject,  with  Christ  as 
the  hero.  When  the  picture  was  done,  the  Saviour  was  found  to 
be  another  Cato.  "  I  told  you  so,"  he  replied  to  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  lady,  "  there  is  no  inspiration  in  Christianity  now!" 
David's  revolutionary  ideas,  which  led  to  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Convention  and  to  the  committee  of  general 
security,  inspired  his  pictures  "  Last  Moments  of  Lepelletier  de 
Saint-Fargeau  "  and  "  Marat  Assassinated."  He  also  arranged 
the  programme  of  the  principal  republican  festivab.  When  ' 
Napoleon  rose  to  power  David  became  his  enthusiastic  admirer. 
His  picture  of  Napoleon  on  horseback  pointing  the  way  to  Italy 
isnowinBerlin.  Duringthisperiodheabopaintedthe"  Rapeof 
the  Sabinee"  and  "Leonidasat  Thermopylae."  Appointed  painter 
to  the  emperor,  David  produced  the  two  notable  pictures  "Tbe 
Coronation  "  (of  Josephine)  and  the  "  Distribution  of  the  Eagles." 

On  tbe  return  of  the  Bourbons  the  painter  was  exiled  with  the 
other  remaining  regicides,  and  retired  to  Brusscb,  ^here  he  again 
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returned  to  classical  subjects:  "  Amor  quitting  Psycfae,"  "  M&rs 
disanned  by  Venus,"  &c.  He  rejected  the  offer,  made  through 
Baron  Humboldt,  o(  the  office  of  minister  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin, 
and  remained  at  Brusseb  till  his  death  on  the  agtli  of  December 
1835.  His  end  was  true  to  his  whole  caieer  and  to  his  nationality. 
While  dying,  a  print  of  the  Leonidas,  one  of  his  favourite  subjects, 
was  submitted  to  him.  After  vaguely  looking  at  it  a  long  time, 
"  II  n'y  a  que  mot  qui  povnais  amcevoir  la  tile  de  lAonidas,"  he 
whispered,  and  died.  His  friends  and  his  party  thought  to  cany 
the  body  back  to  his  beloved  Paris  for  burial,  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  arrested  the  procession  at  the  frontier,  an  act 
which  caused  some  scandal,  and  furnished  the  occasion  of  a 
terrible  song  of  Bfranger's, 

It  is  difficult  for  a  generation  which  has  witnessed  another 
complete  revolution  in  the  standards  of  artbtic  taste  to  realize 
the  secret  of  David's  immense  popularity  in  his  own  day.  Hia 
style  is  severely  academic,  his  colour  lacking  in  richness  and 
warmth,  hia  execution  hard  and  uninteresting  in  its  very  perfec- 
tion. Subjects  and  treatment  alike  are  inspired  by  the  passing 
fashion  of  an  age  which  had  deceived  itself  into  believing  that 
it  was  living  and  moving  in  the  spirit  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  inevitable  reaction  of  the  romantic  movement  made  the 
masterpieces,  which  had  filled  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
with  enthusiasm,  seem  cold  and  lifeless  to  those  who  had  been 
taught  to  expect  in  art  that  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  in 
nature  is  everywhere  present.  Yet  David  was  a  great  artist, 
and  exercised  in  his  day  and  generation  a  great  influence.  His 
pictures  are  magnificent  in  their  composition  and  their  draughts- 
manship; and  his  keen  observation  and  insight  into  character 
are  evident,  especially  in  his  portraits,  notably  of  Madame 
R£camier,  of  the  Conventional  Gerard  and  of  Boissy  d'Anglas. 

See  E.  I.  Del£cluze.  Louk  Damd,  son  icoU  et  son  temps  (I^iris, 
1855).  ana  L<  Peintre  Louis  David.  Sovmnirs  et  documents  inidits, 
by  J.  L.  Jules  David,  the  painter's  grandson  (Paris,  1880). 

DAVID,  PIERRE  JEAN  (1787-1856),  usuaUy  called  David 
d' Angers,  French  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Angers  on  the  izth  of 
March  1789.  Hb  father  was  a  sculptor,  or  rather  a  carver,  but 
he  had  thrown  aside  the  mallet  and  taken  the  musket,  fighting 
against  the  Chouans  of  La  Vend6e.  He  returned  to  his  trade 
at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  to  find  his  customers  gone,  so  that 
young  David  was  bom  into  poverty.  As  the  boy  grew  up  his 
father  wished  to  force  him  into  some  more  lucrative  and  certain 
way  of  life.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  surmounting  the  opposition 
to  his  becoming  a  sculptor,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  left  for 
Paris  to  study  the  art  upon  a  capital  of  eleven  francs.  After 
struggling  against  want  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he  succeeded  in 
taking  the  prize  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  An  annuity  of 
600  francs  ^£^4)  was  granted  by  the  municipality  of  his  native 
town  in  1809,  and  in  rSii  David's  " Epaminondas "  gained  the 
prix  de  Rome.  He  spent  five  years  in  Rome,  during  which  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Canova  was  often  eicessive. 

Returning  from  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  would  not  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  swarmed  with  foreign  conquerors  and  returned 
royalists,  and  accordingly  went  to  London.  Here  Ftaxman  and 
others  visited  upon  him  the  sins  of  David  the  painter,  to  whom 
he  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  related.  With  great  difficulty 
he  made  his  way  to  Paris  again,  where  a  comparatively  prosper- 
ous career  opened  upon  him.  His  medallions  and  busts  were  in 
much  request,  and  orders  for  monumental  works  also  came  to 
him.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  that  of  Gutenberg  at  Strass- 
burg;  but  those  he  himself  valued  most  were  the  statue  of  Sarra, 
a  drummer  boy  who  continued  to  beat  his  drum  till  the  moment 
of  death  in  the  war  in  La  Vendfe,  and  the  monument  to  the  Greek 
liberator  Bozzaris,  consisting  in  a  young  female  %ure  called 
"  Reviving  Greece,"  of  which  Victor  Hugo  said:  "  It  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  more  beautiful  in  the  world;  this  statue  joins 
the  grandeur  of  Pheidias  to  the  expressive  manner  of  Puget." 
David's  busts  and  medallions  were  very  numerous,  and  among 
his  sitters  may  be  found  not  only  the  illustrious  men  and  women 
of  France,  but  many  others  both  of  England  and  Germany — 
countries  which  he  visited  professionally  in  1827  and  1829.  His  ' 
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medallions,  it  is  affirmed,  number  50a  He  died  on  the  4th  of 
January  1856.  David's  fame  rests  firmly  on  his  pediment  of  the 
Pantheon,  his  monument  to  General  Gobert  in  Pere  Lachaise  and 
his  marble"  Philopoemen  "inthe  Louvre.  In  the  Mus^  David  at 
Angers  is  an  almost  complete  collection  of  his  works  either  in  tbt 
form  of  copies  or  in  the  original  moulds.  As  an  example  of  his  bene- 
volence of  character  may  be  mentioned  his  rushing  off  to  the  sick- 
bed of  Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the  "  Marseillaise  Hymn," 
modelling  and  carving  him  in  marble  without'  delay,  making 
a  lottery  of  the  work,  and  sending  to  the  poet  in  the  extremity 
of  need  the  seventy-two  pounds  which  resulted  from  the  sale. 

Sec  H.  Jouin,  Damd  d'Aniers  et  ses  relalions  littiraires   (1890); 
LeUres  de   P.   J.   Dairid   d'Angers  d   Loitis   Dupri   (Paris,    r"     ' 


DA VIDISTS,  a  fancy  name  rather  than  a  recognized  designatioo 
for  three  religious  sects.  It  has  been  applied  (r)  to  the  followeis 
(if  he  had  any)  of  David  of  Dinant,  in  Belgium,  the  teacher  or 
pupil  of  Amalric  (Amaury)  of  Bena,  both  of  whom  taught  appar- 
ently a  species  of  pantheism.  David's  Quattrni,  or  Quaiemuti, 
condemned  and  burnt  at  Paris  (1209),  is  a  lost  book,  known  only 
by  references  in  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  lU 
author  would  have  been  burnt  had  he  not  fied.  The  name  has 
been  given  (i)  to  the  followers  of  David  George  or  Joris  (q.v.), 
and  (3)  to  the  followers  of  Francis  D&vid  (1510-1579),  the  apostle 
of  Transylvanian  unitarianism.    (See  Socinus,  Umttasunisii.) 

DAVIDSON,  ANDREW  BRUCE  (i83i-r903),  Scottish  divme, 
was  bom  in  183 1  at  Kirkhill  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  father 
Andrew  Davidson  had  a  farm.  The  Davidsons  belonged  to  tbe 
congregation  of  James  Robertson  (1803-1860)  of  Etlon,  one  of 
the  ministera  of  Strathbogie  Presbytery,  which  in  the  contro- 
versy which  led  to  the  dismption,  resisted  the  "  dangerous  claims 
of  the  established  church  to  self-government."  When  the  dis- 
ruption came  the  principles  at  stake  were  keenly  canvassed  in 
Ellon,  and  eventually  Andrew  Davidson,  senior,  went  with  the 
Free  Church.  In  1845  the  boy,  who  had  been  a  "  herd  "  on  the 
farm,  went  for  sis  months  to  the  grammar  stjiool  at  Aberdeen 
and  was  there  prepared  for  a  university  bursary,  which  was 
sufficient  to  pay  his  fees,  but  no  more.  During  his  four  years  at 
the  university  his  mother  supplied  him  fortnightly  with  pro- 
visions from  the  farm;  sometimes  she  walked  the  vdiole  twenty 
miles  from  Kirkhill  and  handed  the  coach  fee  to  her  son.  He 
graduated  in  1849.  At  the  university  be  had  acquired  a  distrust 
of  philosophy,  and  found  it  difficult  to  choose  between  mathe- 
matical and  linguistic  studies.  A  Free  Church  school  having 
been  opened  in  Ellon,  he  became  master  there  for  three  years. 
Here  he  developed  special  aptitude  for  linguistic  and  philological 
studies.  Besides  Hebrew  he  taught  himself  French,  German, 
Dutch,  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  November  185a  heenteredNew 
College,  Edinburgh.  There  he  took  the  four  years'  theological 
course,  and  was  licensed  in  1856.  For  two  years  he  preached 
occasionally  and  took  vacancies.  In  1858  the  New  College 
authorities  appointed  him  assistant  to  the  professor  of  Hebrew. 
He  taught  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  long  vacation  continued 
his  preparation  for  his  life  work.  One  year  he  worked  in  Germany 
under  Ewald,  another  year  he  went  to  Syria  to  study  Arabic. 
In  1863  he  published  the  first  part  of  a  commentary  on  Job.  It 
was  never  finished  and  deals  only  with  one-third  of  the  book,  but 
it  is  recognized  as  the  first  really  scientific  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  English  language.  In  1 863  he  was  appointed 
by  the  general  assembly  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  New 
College.  He  was  junior  colleague  of  Dr  John  Duncan  (Rabbi 
Duncan)  till  187a,  and  then  for  thirty  years  sole  professor.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament  revision  committee,  and  his 
work  was  recognissed  by  several  honorary  distinctions,  LL.D, 
(Aberdeen),  D.D.  (Edinburgh),  Litt.D.  (Cambridge).  Among 
his  students  were  Professors  Elmslie,  Skinner,  Harper  of  Mel- 
bourne, Walker  of  Belfast,  George  Adam  Smith  of  Glasgow  and 
W.  Robertson  Smith.  Heunderstoodit  tobe  thefirst  duty  of  an 
exegete  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  and  he  showed 
that  this  could  be  done  by  the  use  of  grammar  and  history  and  the 
historical  imagination,   He  supplied  guidance  when  it  was  much 
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needed  as  to  the  methods  and  results  of  the  higbei  criticism. 
Being  a  master  of  its  methods,  but  very  cautious  in  accepting 
assertions  about  its  results,  he  secured  attention  early  in  the 
Free  Church  for  scientific  criticism,  and  yet  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  learning  and  his  caustic  wit  into  the  argument 
against  critical  eztravagauce.  He  had  thought  himself  into  the 
ideas  and  points  of  view  of  the  Hebrews,  and  his^work  in  Old 
Testament  theology  is  unrivalled.  He  excels  as  an  expositor  of 
the  governing  Hebrew  ideas  such  as  holiness,  righteousness. 
Spirit  of  God,  Messianism.  In  1897  he  was  chosen  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly,  but  his  health  prevented  his  accepting  the 
post.     He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  36th  of  January  iqo^. 

Besides  the  commentary  on  Job  he  published  a  book  on  the 
Hebrew  Accents,  the  only  Scottish  performance  of  the  kind  since  the 
days  of  Thomas  Boston.  His  Jntrod-uctory  Hebrew  Grammar  has 
been  widely  adopted  as  a  class-book  in  theological  colleges.  Hia 
Hebrew  Syntax  has  the  same  admirable  clearness,  predion  and  teach- 


Restoration.  His  lectures  on  Old  Testament  Prophecy  were  published 
after  his  death  by  Professor  J.  A.  Paterson.  The  Theology  of  Ih^  Old 
Testament  in  the  "  International  Theological  Library  "  is  a  posthum- 
ous volume  edited  by  Professor  Salmond.  "  Isaiah  "  in  the  Temple 
Bible  was  finished,  but  not  revised,  when  he  died ;  and  he  also  had  in 
hand  the  volume  on  Isaiah  for  the  Intemationai  Critical  Commentary ; 
to  which  must  be  added  a  mass  of  articles  contributed  to  The 
Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
the  diief  r^giouH  reviews.  Various  articles  in  Dr  Hastines' 
Bible  Dictumary  were  by  Davidson,  especially  the  article  "  God." 
Two  volumes  of  sermons,  The  Coiled  0}  God,  and  Waitine  upon  God, 
were  published  from  MS.  after  Davidson's  death. 

DAVIDSON,  JOHN  (1857-1909),  British  poet,  playwright  and 
novelist,  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson,  a  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  was  bom  at  Barrhead,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  nth  of  April  1857.  After  a  schooling  at  the  Highlanders' 
Academy,  Greenock,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  set  to  work  in 
that  town,  by  helping  in  a  sugar  factory  laboratory  and  then  in 
the  town  analyst's  office;  and  at  fifteen  he  went  back  to  his  old 
school  as  a  pupil -teacher.  In  1676  he  studied  for  a  session  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  then  went  as  a  master  to  various 
Scotch  schools  till  1890,  varying  his  experiences  in  1884  by  being 
a  clerk  in  a  Glasgow  thread  firm.  He  had  married  in  1885,  and 
meanwhile  his  literary  inclinations  had  shown  themselves,  without 
attracting  any  public  success,  in  the  publication  of  his  poetical 
and  fantastic  plays,  Bruce  (1886),  Smilk;  a  tragic  Jar ce  (1888) 
and  Scaramouch  in  Naxos  (1889}.  Determining  at  all  costs  to 
follow  his  literary  vocation,  he  went  to  London  in  1890,  but  at 
first  had  a  hard  straggle.  There  his  prose-romance  Perfervid 
(1890)  was  published,  one  of  the  most  original  and  fascinating 
stories  of  "young  blood  "  and  child  adventure  ever  written,  but 
for  some  reason  it  did  not  catch  the  public;  and  a  sort  of  sequel 
in  The  Great  Men  (1891)  met  no  better  fate.  He  contributed, 
however,  to  newspapers  and  became  known  among  literary 
journalists,  and  his  volume  of  verse  In  a  Music-HaU  (1891) 
prepared  the  way  for  the  genuine  success  two  years  later  of  his 
Pleet  Street  Eclogues  {1893),  which  sounded  a  new  and  vigorous 
note  and  at  once  established  his  position  among  the  younger 
generation  of  poets.  He  subsequently  produced  several  more 
books  in  prose,  romantic  stories  like  Baptist  Lake  (1894)  and 
Earl  Lavender  (1895),  and  an  admirable  piece  of  descriptive 
landscape  writing  in  A  Random  Itinerary  (1894) ;  but  his  accept- 
ance as  a  poet  gave  a  more  emphatic  impulse  to  his  work  in  verse, 
and  most  attention  was  given  to  the  increasing  proof  of  his 
powers  shown  in  his  Ballads  and  Songs  {1894),  Secorid  Series  of 
PUel  Street  Eclogues  (.iSgs),  New  Ballads  (1896),  The  Last  BaUad, 
frc.  (1898) ,  all  full  of  remarkably  fresh  and  unconventional  beauty. 
In  spite  of  the  strangely  neglected  genius  of  this  early  Perfervid, 
it  is  accordingly  as  a  writer  of  verse  rather  than  of  prose-fiction 
that  he  occupies  a  leading  place,  with  a  decided  character  of  his 
own,  in  recent  English  literature,  hb  revival  of  a  modernized 
ballad  form  being  a  considerable  achievement  in  itself,  and  his 
pp^ms  being  packed  with  fine  thought,  robuBt  and  masterful  in 
expresffjon  and  imagery.  Meanwhile  in  1S96  he  produce^  an 
F^nglisb  yene  adaptation,  in  For  Ike  Crowtt  (acted  by  Forbes 


Robertson  and  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell),  of  Francois  Copp£e's 
drama  Pour  la  couronne,  which  had  considerable  success  and 
was  revived  in  1905;  and  he  wrote  several  other  literary  plays, 
remarkablenonetheless  for  dramatic  qualities, — Godfrida  (1898), 
Self's  the  Man  iigoi).  The  Knighl  of  the  Maypole  {igoi)  a.ud  The 
Thealrocrai  (1905),  in  the  last  of  which  a  tendency  to  be  extra- 
ordinary is  rather  too  manifest.  This  tendency  was  not  absent 
from  his  volume  of  Holiday  and  Other  Poems  (1906),  containing 
many  fine  things,  together  with  an  "essay  on  blank  verse" 
illustrated  from  his  own  compositions,  the  outspoken  criticisms 
of  a  writer  of  admitted  originality  and  insight,  but  not  devoid  of 
eccentric  volubility.  But  if  the  identification  o£  "  eccentricity  " 
and  "  greatness  "  by  Cosmo  Mortimer  in  Mr  Davidson's  own 
Perfervid  sometimes  obtrudes  itself  on  the  memory  in  considering 
his  more  peculiarly  "  robust  "  and  somewhat  volcanic  deliver- 
ances, no  such  objection  can  detract  from  the  genuine  inspiration 
of  his  best  work,  in  which  the  true  pioetic  aiOatus  is  unmistakable. 
This  is  to  be  found  in  his  poems  published  from  1893  to  1898, 
five  years  during  which  his  reputation  steadily  and  deservedly 
grew, — the  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,  with  their  passionate  modern 
criticism  of  life  combined  with  their  breath  of  rural  beauty,  and 
such  intense  ballads  as  those  "  Of  a  Nun,"  and  "  Of  Heaven 
and  Hell."  In  his  ethical  and  didacUc  utterances,  The  Testament 
of  a  Viviseclor  and  The  Testament  of  a  Man  Forbid  (1901), 
The  Testament  of  an  Empire  Builder  (1902),  Mammon  and  his 
Message  (1908),  &c.,  the  fine  quality  of  the  verse  is  wedded 
with  a  certain  fervid  satirical  journalism  of  subject,  less  admirable 
than  the  detachment  of  thought  in  the  earlier  volumes.  In 
later  years  he  lived  at  Penzance,  provided  with  a  small  Civil 
List  pension,  but  otherwise  badly  oS,  for  hb  writings  brought 
in  very  little  money.  On  March  33rd,  1909,  he  disappeared, 
in  circumstances  pointing  to  suicide,  and  six  months  later  his 
body  was  found  in  the  sea. 

See  an  article  by  Filson  Young  on  "  The  New  Poetry,"  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  January  1909. 

DAVIDSON,  RANDALL  THOMAS  (1S48-  ),  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  son  of  Hemy  Davidson,  of  Muirhouse,  Edinburgh, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  orders  in  1874  and  held  a  curacy  at 
Dartford,  in  Kent,  till  1877,  when  he  became  resident  chaplain 
and  private  secretary  to  Dr  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
a  position  which  he  occupied  till  Dr  Tail's  death,  and  retained 
forashorttime  (1882-1883)  under  his  successor  Dr  Benson.  He 
married  in  1878  Edith,  the  second  daughter  of  Archbishop  Tait, 
whose  Life  he  eventually  wrote  (r8gi).  In  1882  he  became 
honorary  chaplain  and  sub-almoner  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  dean  of  Windsor,  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  queen.  His  advice  upon  state  matters  was 
constantly  sought  by  the  queen  and  gready  valued.  From  iSgi 
to  1903  he  was  clerk  of  the  closet,  first  to  Queen  Victoria  and 
afterwards  to  King  Edward  VII.  He  was  made  bishop  of 
Rochester  in  1891,  and  was  translated  to  Winchester  in  1895. 
In  1903  he  succeeded  Temple  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
new  archbishop,  without  being  one  of  the  English  divines  who 
have  made  notable  contributions  to  theological  learning,  already 
had  a  great  reputation  for  ecclesiastical  statesmanship;  and  in 
subsequent  years  his  diplomatic  abiL'ties  found  ample  scope  in 
dealing  not  only  with  the  difficulties  caused  in  the  church  by 
doctrinal  questions,  but  pre-eminently  with  the  education  crisis, 
and  with  the  new  problems  arising  in  the  enlarged  Anglican  Com- 
munion. As  the  chief  representative  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  firmness,  combined  with  broadminded- 
ness,  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  nonconformists  towards 
denominational  education,  made  his  influence  widely  felt.  In 
1904  he  visited  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  was  present 
at  the  triennial  general  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1908  he  presided 
at  the  Pan-Anglican  congress  held  in  London,  and  at  the 
Lambeth  conference  which  followed.  He  had  edited  in  1889 
The  Lambeth  Conferences,  an  historical  account  of  the  con- 
ferences of  1867,  1878  and  i888,  giving  the  official  reports  and 
resolutions,  and  the  sermons  preached  on  these />ccasions.      i 
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DAVID80H,  SAHDEL  (i8o7-i8g8),  Irish  bibUcal  scholar, 
was  born  near  Ballymena  ia  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Belfast,  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in 
1835,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical  criticism  at  his  own 
college.  Becoming  a  Congregationalist,  he  accepted  in  1841  the 
chair  of  biblical  criticism,  literatiire  and  oriental  languages  at  the 
Lancashire  Independent  College  at  Manchester;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  in  1857,  being  brought  into  collision  with  the 
college  authorities  by  the  publication  of  an  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament  entitled  The  Text  of  the  Old  TeslametU,  and  the 
Interpretation  0}  the  Bible,  written  for  a  new  edition  of  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Its  liberal  tendencies  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  unsound  views,  and  a  most  exhaustive 
report  prepared  by  the  Lancashire  College  committee  was  followed 
by  numerous  pamphlets  for  and  against.  After  his  resignation 
a  fund  of  £3000  was  subscribed  as  a  testimonial  by  his  friends. 
In  1 86a  he  removed  to  London  to  become  scripture  examiner  in 
London  University,  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary 
work.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  April  1898.  Davidson  was  a 
member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee.  Among  his 
principal  works  are : — Sacred  Hermeneulia  Developed  and  A  pplied 
(1843),  rewritten  and  republished  as  A  Treatise  on  Biblical 
Criticism  (1851),  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity  (1848),  An 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (1848-1851),  The  Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Old  Testament  Raised  (1855),  Introduction  to  the  Old 
TestametU  (i86a).  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  Old  Testament 
^^8^3),  The  Canon  of  the  Bible  (1877) ,  TheDoctrine  of  Last  Things 
in  Ike  New  Testament,  (1883),  besides  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  from  Von  Tischendorf's  test,  Gieseler's  Ecclesiastical 
History  (1846)  and  Fflrst's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon. 

DAVIDSON,  THOMAS  (1817-1885),  British  palaeontologbt, 
was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  May  1817.  His  parents 
possessed  considerable  landed  property  tn  Midlothian.  Educated 
partly  in  the  university  at  Edinburgh  and  partly  in  France,  Italy 
and  Switzeriand,  and  early  acquiring  an  interest  in  natural 
history,  he  benefited  greatly  by  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages  and  Uterature,  and  with  men  of  science  in  different 
countries.  He  was  induced  in  1837,  through  the  influence  of 
Leopold  von  Buch,  to  devote  his  special  attention  to  the  brachio- 
poda,  and  in  course  of  time  he  became  the  highest  authority  on 
this  group.  The  great  task  of  his  life  was  the  Monop^aph  of 
British  Fossil  Brackiopoda,  published  by  the  Palaeontographical 
Society  (1850-1886).  This  work,  with  supplements,  comprises 
ux  quarto  voliunes  with  more  than  soo  plates  drawn  on  stone 
by  die  author.  He  also  prepared  an  exhaustive  memoir  on 
"  Recent  Brachiopoda,"  published  by  the  Linnean  Society.  He 
was  elected  F.R.S,  in  1857.  He  was  awarded  in  1865  the  Wollaston 
medal  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in  1870  a  Royal 
medal  by  the  Royal  Society;  and  in  1882  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  St  Andrews.  He 
died  at  Brighton  on  the  14th  of  October  1885,  bequeathinghis  fine 
collection  of  recent  and  fossil  brachiopoda  to  the  British  Museum. 

See  biography  with  portrait  and  list  of  papers  in  Geol.  Mag.  for 
1871,  p.  145. 

DAVIES,  DAVID  CHARLES  (1826-1891),  Welsh  noncon- 
formist divine,  was  bom  at  Aberystwyth  on  the  nth  of  May 
1826,  his  father  being  a  merchant  and  a  pioneer  of  Welsh  Method- 
bm,  his  mother  a  niece  of  Thomas  Charles  {q.t.)  of  Bala.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  town  by  a  noted  schoolmaster,  John 
Evans,  at  Bala  College,  and  at  University  College,  London, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1847  and  M.A.  (in  mathematics)  in 
1849.  He  had  already  begun  to  preach,  and  after  an  evangelistic 
tour  in  South  Wales  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  English  presby- 
terian  church  at  Newtown  for  six  months,  and  settled  as  pastor 
of  the  biUngual  church  at  Builth  in  1851.  He  returned  to  this 
charge  after  a  pastorate  at  Liverpool  (1853-1856),  left  it  again 
in  1858  for  Newtown,  and  went  in  May  1855  to  the  Welsh  church 
at  Jewin  Crescent,  London.  Here  he  remained  until  1876,  and 
from  that  date  till  1882,  although  Uving  at  Bangor  for  reasons 
of  health,  had  the  chief  oversight  of  the  church.  In  1888  he 
accepted  the  prindpabhip  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  College  at 
Trevecca  in  Brecknodtshire.    ffis  work  here  was  successful,  but 


short;  he  died  at  Bangw  on  the  36th  of  September  1S91,  and 
was  buried  at  Aberystwyth. 

Though  Davies  stood  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  currents 
of  thought  both  without  and  within  his  church,  and  was  largdy 
unknown  to  English  audiences  or  readers,  he  exercised  a  strong 
influence  on  Welsh  life  and  thought  in  the  19th  century.  He  was 
a  serious  student,  especially  of  anti-theistic  positions,  a  good 
speaker,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  Welsh  theological  journals. 
Several  of  his  articles  have  been  collected  and  published,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  expositions  on  The  First  Epistle  of  John 
C1889),  Ephesians  (2  vob.,  1896,  1901),  Psalms  (1897).  Romans 
(ipoj);  and  The  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Christ  (1899, 
English  trans,  by  D.  £.  Jenkins,  1901). 

DAVIES.  SIR  JOHN  (1569-1636),  En^ish  phflosophical  poet, 
was  baptized  on  the  i6th  of  April  1569,  at  Tisbury,  Wiltshire, 
where  his  parents  lived  at  the  manor-house  of  Chicksgrove.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  and  became  a  commoner  ot 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1585.  In  1588  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  callel  to  the  bar  in  1595.  In  his  general 
onslaught  on  literature  in  1599  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
ordered  to  be  burnt  the  notorious  and  now  excessively  rare 
volume,  Alt  Ovid's  Elegies,  3  Bookes,  by  C.  W.  Epigrams  by  J.  D. 
(Middleburgh,  1598  ?),  which  contained  posthumous  work  by 
Marlowe.  The  epigrams  by  Davies,  although  not  devoid  of  wit, 
were  coarse  enough  to  deserve  their  fate.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  earUer  in  date  of  composition  than  the  charming 
fragment  entitled  Orchestra  (1596),  written  in  praise  of  dandng. 
The  poet,  in  the  person  of  AntinoUs,  tries  to  induce  Penelope  to 
dance  by  arguing  that  all  harmonious  natural  processes  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  consdous  and  wdl-ordered  dance.  He  closes 
his  argument  by  foreshadowing  in  a  magic  mirror  the  revels  oi 
thecourtofCynthia(Elizabeth).  OrcAMfro  was  dedicated  tothc 
author's  "  very  friend,  Master  Richard  Martin,"  but  in  the  next 
year  the  friends  quarrelled,  and  Davies  was  expelled  from  the 
sodety  for  having  struck  Martin  with  a  cudgel  in  the  hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  spent  the  year  after  his  expulsion  at  Oxford 
in  the  composition  of  bis  philosophical  poem  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  its  immortality — Nosce  teipsum  (1599)-  The  style  of 
the  work  was  entirely  novd;  and  the  stanza  in  which  it  was 
written — the  decasyllabic  quatrain  with  alternate  rhymes — had 
never  been  so  eSectively  handled.  Its  force,  doquence  and 
ingenuity,  the  orderly  and  lucid  arrangement  of  its  matter,  place 
it  among  the  finest  of  English  didactic  poems.  In  1599  he  also 
published  a  volume  of  twenty-six  graceful  acrostics  on  the  words 
Elisabelha  Regina,  entitled  Hymns  to  Aslraea.  He  produced  no 
more  poetry  except  his  contributions  to  Francis  Davison's 
Poetical  Rhapsody  (1608),  These  were  two  dialogues  which  had 
been  written  as  entertainments  for  the  queen,  and  "  Yet  other 
Twelve  Wonders  of  the  World,"  satirical  epigrams  on  the  courtier, 
the  divine,  the  maid,  &c.,  and  "  A  Hymn  in  praise  of  Music." 
Ten  sonnets  to  Philomel  are  signed  J.  D.,  and  are  assigned  to 
Davies  {Poetical  Rhapsody,  ed.  A.  H.  BuUen,  1890).  In  1601 
Davies  was  restored  to  his  position  at  the  bar,  after  making  his 
apologies  to  Martin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  sat  for  Corfe  Castle 
in  parliament.  James  I.  received  the  author  of  Nosce  teipsum 
with  great  favour,  and  sent  him  (1603)  to  Ireland  as  solidtor- 
general,  conferring  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  in  the 
same  year.  In  1606  he  was  promoted  to  be  attorney-general  for 
Irdand,  and  created  serjeant-at-arms.  Of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  and  his  untiring  industry  in 
overcoming  them,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  letters  to 
Cedl  preserved  in  the  State  Papers  on  Ireland.  One  of  his  chief 
aims  was  to  establish  the  Protestant  rdigion  firmly  in  Irdand, 
and  he  took  strict  measures  to  enforce  the  law  for  attendance 
at  church.  With  the  same  end  in  view  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  "  plantation  "  of  Ulster.  In  1612  he  published  his  prose 
Discoverie  of  the  true  causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued 
untill  the  beginning  of  his  Majestie's  happie  raigtte.^  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  Irish  parhament  as  member  for  Fermanagh, 
and  was  elected  speaker  after  a  scene  of  disorder  in  which  the 
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Cathofic  nominee,  Sir  John  Everaid,  who  had  been  installed, 
was  forcibly  ejected.  In  the  capacity  of  spealcer  be  delivered 
an  excellent  address  reviewing  previous  Irish  parliaments.  He 
resigned  his  Irish  offices  in  1619,  and  sat  In  the  English  parlia- 
ment <A  1631  for  NewcBstle-under-Lyme.  With  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  was  appointed  looxl  chief  justice  in  1626,  but  died  suddenly 
(December  8th)  before  he  could  enter  on  the  office.  He  had 
married  (1609)  Eleanor  Touchet,  daughter  of  George,  Baron 
Andley.  She  developed  eccentricity,  verging  on  madness,  and 
wrote  several  fanatical  boois  on  prophecy. 

In  1615  Davies  published  at  Dublin  Le  Primer  Discmtrs  dts  Cases 
tt  Matlers  in  Ley  rtielius  €t  adjudges  en  Us  Courts  d*l  Roy  en  cesi 
Reatme  (reprinted  16^8).  He  beued  an  edition  of  hi*  poem*  in 
1622.  His  prose  publications  were  maialy  posthumous.  The  QtttsHon 
(oncemini  Impositions,  Tonnage,  Poundage  .  .  .  was  printed  in 
1656,  and  four  of  the  tracts  relating  to  Irdand.  with  an  account  of 
Davtes  and  his  services  to  that  country,  were  ediCed  by  G.  Chatmera 
in  1786.  Hk  works  were  edited  by  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart  (3  vols-  1869- 
1876),  with  a  full  biography,  for  the  Fuller  Worthies  Library. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  poet,  John  Davies  of 
Hereford  CiS65?-i6i8),  among  whose  humeroua  volumes  of  verse 
may  be  mentioned  Mirum  in  modam  (i603),  Microcosmus  (r6o3). 
The  Holy  Rovdt  (1609),  WiUei  Pilgrimage  (c  1610],  The  Scourge  0/ 
FoUy  (fi.  1611),  The  Muses  Sacrifice  (1612)  and  WittesBetUam  (1607) ; 
his  Scourge  of  Folly  contains  verses  addressed  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, to  Shakespeare  among  others;  he  also  wrote  A  Select 
Second  Husband  for  Sir  Tht/mas  Overbury's  Wife  (1616),  and  The 
Writing  Sckoolmaster  (earliest  known  edition,  1633);  his  works 
were  collected  by  Dr  A.  B.  Groaart  (a  vols..  J873),lor  the  Chertsey 
Worthies  Library. 

DAVIBS  (Davisius),  JOHN  (1679-1731),  Enfjish  classical 
scholar  and  critic,  was  bora  in  Lcnidon  on  the  aind  of  April 
1679.  He  was  educated  al  CbBrterbouse  and  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  was  elected  fellow  (July  7th, 
1701).  He  subsequently  became  rector  of  Fen  Ditton,.  pre- 
bendary of  Ely,  and  president  of  his  college.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  March  1731-1732,  and  was  buried  in  the  college  chapel. 
Davias  was  cooatdered  one  of  the  best  commentators  on  Cicero, 
his  attention  being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  philosophical  works 
of  that  author.  Amongst  these  he  edited  the  Tusculantu  dispu~ 
laliottM  (1709),  De  natura  deorum  (1718),  De  din»aHone  and 
Defato  (1715),  Academica  (1725),  De  iegibus  (1727),  Defin^nts 
(i7>8).  His  nearly  finished  notes  on  the  iTe  officiis  he  be- 
queathed to  Dr  Richard  Mead,  with  a  view  to  their  publication. 
Mead,  finding  himself  unable  to  carry  out  the  undertaldng, 
traiuferred  the  notes  to  Thomas  Bentley  (nephew  of  the  famous 
Richard  Bentley),  by  whose  carelessness  they  were  burnt. 
Davies'fi  editions,  which  were  intended  to  sufi^lement  those  of 
Graevius,  show  great  learning  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  systems  of  philosophy,  but  he  allows  himself  too 
much  licence  in  the  matter  of  emejidation.  He  aiso  edited 
Majdmus  of  Tyre's  Dustrtaiionts  (1703);  the  works  of  Caesar 
(1706);  the  Octanut  of  Minucius  FeUx  (1707);  the  Epitome 
divinarvm  instimtionuin  of  Lactaotitis  (1718).  Although  on 
intimate  terms  with  Richard  Bentley,  be  found  himself  unable 
to  agree  with  the  great  scholar  in  regard  to  his  dispute  with 
Trinity  College. 

DAVIES.  SIR  LOniS.HENRY  (1845-  ),  Canadian  poUtician 
and  jurist,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1845,  of 
Huguenot  descent.  Frotn  1869  to  1879  he  took  part  in  local 
politics,,  and  was  premier  from  1876-1879;  in  1883  he  entered 
the  Canadian  parliament  as  a  Liberal,  and  from  1896  to  1901  was 
minister  of  marine  and  fisheries.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Canada.  In  1877  he 
was  counsel  for  Great  Britain  before  t^  Anglo-American 
fisheries  arbitration  at  Halifaxi  in  1897  he  was  a  joint  delegate 
to  Washington  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on  the  Bering  Sea  seal 
question;  and  in  1898-1899  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American 
joint  high  commission  at  Quebec. 

DAVIBS,  RICHARD  (c,  1505-1581),  Welsh  bishop  and  scholar, 
was  born  in  North  Wales,  and  was  ^ucated  at  New  Inn  HaJl, 
Oiiord,  becoming  vicar  of  Burnham,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1550. 
Being  a  reformer  he  took  refuge  at  Geneva  during  the  reign  of 
Mary,  returning  to  England  and  to  parochial  work  after  the 


accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558.  His  connexion  with  Wales  was 
renewed  almost  at  once ;  for,  after  serving  on  a  commission  which 
viaited  the  Welsh  dioceses,  he  was,  in  January  1560,  conse- 
crated bishop  of  St  Asaph,  whence  he  was  translated,  early  in 
1561,  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Davids.  As  a  bishop  Davies  was 
an  earnest  reformer,  very  industrious,  active  and  liberal,  but  not 
very  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  church.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  Wales,  was  very  friendly  with 
Matthew  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  regarded 
both  by  Parker  and  by  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  as  a  trust- 
worthy adviser  on  Welsh  concerns.  Another  of  the  bishop's 
friends  was  Walter  Devereux,  first  earl  of  Essex.  Assisting 
William  Salisbury,  Davies  took,  part  in  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  Welsh,  and  also  did  some  work  on  the  Welsh 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  helped  to  revise 
the  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  of  1568,  being  himself  responsible  for  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  second  book  of  Samuel.  He  died  on 
the  7th  of  November  1581,  and  was  buried  in  Abergwili  church, 

DAVILA,  ENRICO  CATERING  (1576-1631),  Italian  historian, 
was  desi^nded  from  a  Spanish  noble  family.  His  immediate  ' 
ancestors  had  been  constables  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus  for  the 
Venetian  repuUic  since  r464.  But  in  1570  the  island  was  taken 
by  the  Turks;  and  Antonio  D&vila,  the  father  of  the  historian, 
had  to  leave  it,  despoiled  of  ail  he  possessed.  He  travelled  into 
Spain  BJid  France,  and  finally  returned  to  Padua,  and  at  Sacco 
on  tbe  30th  of  October  1576  his  youngest  son,  Enrico  Caterino, 
was  bom.  About  1583  Antonio  took  this  son  to  France,  where 
he  becaaie  a  page  in  the  service  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  wife  of 
King  Henry  II.  In  due  time  he  entered  the  military  service,  and 
fought  through  the  civil  wars  until  the  peace  in  1598.  He  then 
returned  to  Padua,  where,  and  subsequently  at  Parma.,  he  led 
a  studious  life  until,  when  war  broke  out,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  field. 
But  during  the  whole  of  this  active  life,  many  details  of  which 
are  very  intensting  as  illustrative  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
time,  he  never  lost  sight  of  a  design  which  he  had  formed  at  a 
very  early  period,  of  writing  the  history  of  those  civil  wars  in 
France  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part,  and  during  which  he  had 
had  so  many  opportunities  of  closely  observing  tbe  Leading  person- 
ages and  events.  This  work  was  completed  about  1630,  and  was 
oSered  in  vain  by  the  antbor  to  all  the  publishers  in  Venice.  At 
laat  one  Tommaso  Baglloni,  who  had  no  work  for  his  presses, 
undertocdt  to  print  the  manuscript,  on  condition  that  be  should 
be  free  to  leave  off  if  more  promising  work  oSered  itself.  The 
printing  of  tbe  Istoria  deiie  guerre  civiii  di  Francia  was,  however, 
completed,  and  tbe  success  and  sale  of  the  work  were  Immediate 
and  enormous.  Over  two  hundred  editions  followed,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  is  the  one  published  in  Paris  in  1644.  Davila 
was  murdered,  while  on  his  way  to  take  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Cremona  for  Venice  in  July  1 63 1 ,  by  a  rufBan,  with  whom 
sOme  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen  concerning  the  furnishing  of  tbe 
relays  of  horses  ordered  for  bis  use  by  the  Venetian  government. 

The  Istoria  was  translated  into  Frencii  by  G.  Baudouin  (Paris. 
1642) ;  into  Spanish  by  Varen  de  Soto  (Madrid,  1651,  and  Antwerp, 
1606);  into  English  by  W.  Aylesbury  (London,  1647),  and  by 
Charles  Cotterel  (London,  1666),  and  into  Latin  by  Pietro  Francesco 
Cornazzano  (Rome,  1745).  The  best  account  of  the  life  of  Davila  is 
that  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  tbe  history  printed 
at  Venice  in  2  vols,  in  1733.  Peter  Bayle  is  severe  on  cerUin 
historical  inaccuracies  of  Davila,  and  it  is  true  that  Davila  must 
be  read  witb  due  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not  only  a 
Catholic  but  the  especial  ^ot^  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  but  it 
is  not  to  be  foi^ottcn  that  Bayle  was  as  strongly  Protestant. 

DAVIS,  ANDREW  JACKSON  (r826-i9io;,  American  spiritual- 
ist, was  bom  at  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  county,  New  York,  on 
tbe  nth  of  August  1836.  He  bad  tittle  education,  though 
probably  much  more  than  he  and  his  friends  pretended.  In  1843 
he  heard  lectures  in  Pou^ikeepsie  on  "  animal  magnetism,"  as 
the  phenomena  <A  hypnotism  was  then  termed,  and  found  that 
he  had  remarkable  clairvoyant  powers;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  had,  he  said,  spiritual  messages  telling  him  of  his  life  work. 
For  the  next  thr^e  years  (1844-1847)  he  practised  magnetic 
healing  with  much  success;  and  in  1847  he  published  The 
Principles  of  Nature,  Her  Divine  Revelations,  ami  a  Voice  tf 
t,zoob,fe®OglC 
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Uanhind,  which  in  1845  he  had  dictated  while  In  a  trance  to  his 
"'GCritre,"  William  Fishbough.  He  lectured  with  little  luccess 
and  returned  to  writing  (ot "  dictating  ")  books,  publishing  about 
thirty  in  all,  including  The  Greet  Harmonia  (1850-1861),  &n 
"  encyclopaedia  "  in  six  volumes;  The  PhUasopky  of  Special 
Providences  (1850),  which  with  its  evident  rehash  of  old  argu- 
ments against  special  providences  and  miracles  would  seem  to 
show  that  Davis's  inspiration  was  literary;  The  If  agic  Staff:  ox 
Autofnograpky  (1857),  which  was  supplemented  by  ^roAuio:  of  (Ae 
Divine  Guest,  Containing  a  New  Coiliction  oj  f/evi  Gospels  (1867), 
the  gospels  being  those  "  according  to  "  St  Confucius,  St  John 
(G.Whittier),  St  Gabriel  (Derzhavin),  St  OcUvius  (Frothingham), 
St  Gerrit  (Smith),  St  Emma  (Hardingc),  St  Ralph  (W.  Emerson), 
St  Selden  (J.  Finney),  St  Theodore  (Parker),  &c.;  and  A  StelUtr 
Key  la  the  SumtUer  Land  ii&6i)  and  Views  of  Our  Heavenly  Home 
( 1 878),  each  withillustratfve  diagrams.  Da  vis  was  much  influenced 
by  Swedenborg  and  by  the  Shakers,  who  reprinted  his  panegyric 
of  Ann  Lee  in  an  ofKdal  Sketch  of  Shakers  and  Shakerism  (1884). 

DAVIS.  CHARLES  HOWARD  (1857-  >,  American  land- 
scape painter,  was  bom  at  East  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
and  of  February  1857,  A  pupil  of  the  sdiools  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1880.  Having 
studied  at  the  Academy  Julian  under  Lefebvre  and  Boulanger, 
he  went  to  Barbizon  and  painted  much  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
blean  under  the  traditions  of  the  "  men  of  thirty."  He  became 
a  full  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1906,  and 
received  many  awards,  including  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1889.  He  is  represented  by  important  ^v>rks  in 
the  Metropolitan  MUseum  of  Art,  New  York;  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  Washington;  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  iPiiiladelphia, 
and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

DAVIS,  ODSHHAN  KELLOOO  (1838-rgoo),  American  political 
leader  and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Henderson,  New  York,  on  the  i6th 
of  June  1838,  He  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Wisconsin 
Tehitory  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  was  educated  at  Carroll 
College,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  -  university  of 
Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1857.  After  studying  law 
in  the  offtce  of  AleicandeT  W.  Randall,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  i860.  During  the  Civil  War,  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  Federal 
volunteers,  he  served  in  the  western  campaigns  of  1862  and  1863, 
and  in  1864  was  an  aide  to  General  WiHis  A.  Gorman  (1814- 
1876).  Resigning  his  commission  {1864)  on  account  of  ill-health, 
he  soon  settled  in  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  he  practised  law 
in  partnership  with  General  Gorman,  and  soon  became  prominent 
both  at  the  bar  and,  as  a  Republican,  in  p<^{tics.  He  served  in  the 
state  House  of  RepresenUtives  in  1867,  i868-i8y3  was  United 
States  district  attorney  for  Minnesota.  In  1874-1876  he  was 
governor  of  the  state,  and  from  1887  until  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  In  tbe  Senate  he  was  one 
of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  he  party,  an  able  and  frequent 
speaker  and  a  comnuttee  worker  of  great  industry.  In  March 
1897  b.6  became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rdations 
at  a  time  when  its  work  was  peculiarly  influential  in  shaping 
American  foreign  policy.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  inter- 
natioi^  Ian,  and  his  tact  and  diplomacy,  enabled  him  to 
render  services  of  the  utmost  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
h-American  War,  and  he  was  one  of  the  peace  com- 
3  who  negotiated  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris  by 
which  the  war  was  terminated.  He  died  at  St  Paul  on  the  37th 
of  November  1900.  Pew  public  men  in  the  United  States  since 
the  Civil  War  have  combined  skill  in  diplomacy,  constructive 
statesmanship,  talent  for  political  organization,  oratorical 
ability  and  ijroad  cidture  to  such  a  degree  as  Senator  Davis. 
In  addition  to  various  speeches  and  public  addresses,  he 
pub^shed  an  essay  entitled  The  Laiv  of  Shakespeare  (1899). 

DAVIS,  HEmtT  WILUAH  BANKS  (1833-  ),  English 
painter,  received  his  art  training  in  the  Royal  Academy  schools, 
where  he  was  awarded  two  silver  medds.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  in  r873,  and  academician  in  1877.  He 
made  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  accomplished  painter  of 
quiet  pastoral  subjects  and  carefully  elaborated  landscapes  with 
cattle.     His  pictures,  "Returning  to  the  Fold"  (1880),  and 
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"  Approadiing  Night "  (1899),  bought  for  the  Chantrcy  Fund  . 
Collection,  are  now  in  the  Natiomtl  Gallery  of  British  Art 
(Tate  Gallery). 

DAVIS,  HBNRY  WINTER  (1817-1865),  Amoicon  political 
leader,  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  t6th  of  August 
rSi?.  His  father.  Rev  Henry  Lyon  Davis  (177S-1836),  was  a 
prominent  Protestant  Episcopal  dergyman  ok  Maryland,  and  for 
some  years  president  of  St  John's  Coliege  at  Annapolis.  The  sob 
graduated  at  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio,  in  1837,  and  from 
the  law  department  of  the  university  of  Virginia  in  1841,  and  ' 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  but  in  1850 
removed  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  he  won  a  higli  position 
at  the  bar.  Early  becoming  imbued  with  strong  anti-alavcry 
views,  though  by  inheritance  he  was  himself  a  slave  holder,  he 
began  political  life  as  a  Whig,  but  when  the  Whig  party  dis- 
integrated, be  became  an  "American  "  or  "  Know-No  thing," 
and  as  such  served  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  from 
1855  to  1861.  By  his  independent  course  in  Congress  he  won  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  political  groups.  In  the  contest  over  the 
speakership  at  the  opening  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Congress  (1839)  he 
voted  with  the  Republicans,  thereby  incurring  a  vote  of  censure 
from  the  Maryland  legislature,  which  called  upon  him  to  resign. 
In  i860,  not  being  quite  ready  to  ally  himself  wholly  with  the 
Republican  party,  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  supported  the  Bell  and 
Everett  ticket.  He  was  himself  defeated  in  this  year  for  re- 
election to  Congress.  In  the  winter  of  1860-1861  he  was  active 
on  behalf  of  compromise  measures.  Finally,  after  President 
Lincoln's  election,  he  became  a  Republican,  and  as  su^  Was 
re-elected  in  r86i  to  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  he  at  aatx  became  one  of  the  most  radical  and  aggressive' 
members,  his  views  commanding  especial  attiention  owing  to  his 
being  one  of  the  few  representatives  from  a  slave  stat«.  From 
December  (863  to  March  1S65  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee' 
on  foreign  afiairs;  as  such,  in  1864,  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  ' 
the  delicate  questions  concerning  the  French  occupation  of 
Mexico  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  pr>esident  aad  his  secretary  of 
state,  and  brought  in  a  report  very  hostile  to  France,  which  was 
adopted  in  the  House,  but  fortunately,  as  it  proved  later,  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Witli  other  radical  Republicans  David 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Lincoln^  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  on  the  rstbof  February  1864  he  reported 
from  committee  a  bill  placing  the  process  of  reconstruction  under 
the  Control  of  Congress,  and  Stipulating  that  the  Confederate 
States,  before  resuming  their  former  status  in  the  Union,  must 
disfraiidiise  all  important  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
Confederacy,  abolish  slavery,'  and  repudiate  all  debts  incurred 
by  or  with  the-  sanction  of  the  Confederate  government.  In  his 
speech  supporting  this  measure  Davis  declared  that  until  Congress 
should  "  recognize  a  government  established  underits  auspices, 
there  is  no  government  in  the  rebel  states  save  the  authority  of 
Congress."  The  bill»-the  first  formal  expression  by  Congress- 
with  regard  to  Reconstruction — did  not  pass  both  Hoilses  until 
the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  and  failed  to  receive  the  approval 
of  the  president,  who  on  the  8th  of  July  issued  a  proclamation 
defining  his  position.  Soon  aftetVards,'  on  thS  jth  of  August 
1864,  Davis  joined  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio,  who  had  piloted 
the  bill  through  the  Senate,  in  issuing  the  so-called  "  Wade- 
Davis  Manifesto,"  which  violently  denounced  President  Lincoln 
for  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  Congress  and  insifluated  that 
the  presidential  policy  would  leave  slavery  uniiiipaired  in  the 
reconstructed  states.  In  a  debate  in  Congress  some  mtintbs  later' 
he  declared,  "  When  I  came  into  Congress  ten  yeara  ago  this  was 
a  government  of  law.  I  have  lived  to  see  it  a  government  of 
personal  will."  He  was  one  of  the  radical  ieatiers  who  preferred  ■ 
Frfmont  to  Lincoln  in  1864,  but  Subsequently  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition and  supported  the  President  for  re-electidn.  ■  He  eariy 
favoured  the  erilistment  of  negroes,  and  ii  July  Y865  ptiblicly 
advocated  the  extensioh  of  the  suffrage  to  thttn.  He  was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-election  to  Congress  In  1864,  and  died  in' 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the  30th  of  December' 1865.  Davis 
was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  an  oratot  of  unuaual  aUh'ty  ai 
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gr^t  elRqwwft  tueies«;an4J«prl«fB4fl  fi8i)tinePftli^<^  battle*, 
'but  iippuWve  tp  tJ}Q  Vfvge  of  ^a&bnt^,  iaip^KtleaJ,  'tactless  and 
autoeratki  M^  wrote  an  ej^t^pi^e. poliU<^..work  ^titled  The' 
War,  cf  Onntad  aw4  Ahrimm  i»  ,ih*  ^utlemtA  Cmftiry  (1853),  in 
wlfich  ie  combated  the£outbem  contentioD  that  slavery  was  ^ 
diViine  i^tjtuttoa.. 


,  DAVI8.JWPERS0H(iSoA-|8^),A]nericansoldietiuidfltates-. 
nuui,  president  t>l  the  CJoofeiclerate  states  ia  the  A,s^eTkaa  Civil  < 
yf^h  was^tKin)  OQ  the  jnl  of  June  1808  at  what  i»  now  the  viUagie 
of  Fairview,  in  that  part  of  Chhstiaix  oouaty,  Kentucky,  which 
vat  latei;  ^rgaaiaed  ^  Todd  county.  His  fatfa^rj  Samuel  Davis 
(J756-1834),  .who  served  in  the,  War  of  Indepoulence,  was  of 
Welsh,  and  his  mother,  Jane  Cook,  of  Scotch-Iosh  descent; 
during  his  infancy-  the  family  moved,  to  Wilkinson  county, 
Missi&sippL  JeBo^fon  Davis  waa  educated  at  Transylvania 
University  (Lexingtoo,  Kentuclty}  and  at  the  United  States 
Mihtaiy  j\«ademy  at  West  Point.  Prom  the  latter  he  graduated  '• 
in  July  1838,  aod  bei^me  hy  bn)vet  a  secood  lieutenant,  of 
infantry.  He  was  assigned  for  duty  to  JeSerson.Barracksat  St 
Louis,  and  on  reaching  this  post  was  ordered  to  Fort  Crawford, 
near  P^iie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin.  In  1833  he  took  part  in  the^ 
closing  scenes  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  wa?  present  at  the  capture  1 
of  Black  HAwk,and  was^nt  t9.  Dixon,  Illinois,  to  miutei.into, 
service  some  volunteer^  frotq  thaX  state.  Their  captain  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Lieutenant  Davis  is  sakl  to  have 
administered  to  him  his  first  oath  of  aUegiaitce.  In  June  1835 
be  resigned  ftom  the  army,  married  Miss  Knoi  Taylor,  daughter 
of  Colonel  (later  General)  Zachary  Taylor,  and  became  a  cotton 
planter  in  Warren  county,  Miss.  In,  September  of  the  same 
year,  while  visiting  in  Louisiana  to  escape  the  fever,  his  wife 
died  of  it  and  Davis  himself  was  dangerously,  ilL  For  the  next 
few  months  be  travelled  to  regain  his  health; .  and  in  thei  spring 
oi  1836  retwned  to  his  cotton  plantation,. where  for  several  years 
he  devoted  hift  time  largely  to  reading  political  philosophy, 
political  economy,  public  law  and  the  English  classics,  and  by 
careful  management  of  bis  estate  he  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
In  1843  Davu  entered  the  field  of  politics  as  a  Democrat,  and 
erhibited  glcat  power  as  a  pubUc  speaker.  In  1844  ^c  was  chosen 
as  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Polk  and  Dallas  ticket;  in 
February  i'84S  he  ma^iiied  Miss  Varina  Howell  (1836-1906)  of 
Misfiis3i[q>i  (a  .granddaugnter  of  Governor  Richard  Howell  of 
New  Jersey),  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  Democratic  repre- 
sentative i^'  Congress.  From  the  befpiming  of  his  political  career 
he  advocated  a  strict  construction  of  the  Federal  constitution. 
He  was.an^dent  admirer  of  JohniC.  Calhoun,  and  eveotifslly 
became  his  successor  as  the  leader  of  the  South-  In  his  rare- 
Speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he  clearly  de&ned  his 
i>osition  m  regard  to  states  rights,  which  he  cansistentty  faeU 
ever  afteiwaros.  During  his  fijst  session,  ^ar  with  Mexico  was 
declared,  and  he  resigned  his  seat  in  June  1846  to  take  command 
of  the  first  regiment  rai^d  in  his  state — the  Mississippi  Rifl^. 
He  serv^  in  the  Northern  Campaign  under  his  father-in-law, 
General  Taylor,  and  was  greatly  distinguishqd  for  gallantry  and 
soldierly  conduct  at  Monterey  ajid  particularly  at  Buena  Vista,, 
.where  he  was  sfv^ely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  but 
continued  in  command  of  his  regiment  until  victory  crowned  the 
American  arms.  While  still  in  lie  field  he  was  appointed  (May 
1847)  by  President  Polk  to  be  brigadier- general  of  volunteers; 
but  this  appointment  Davis  declined,  on  the  ground,  as  he  after- 
wards said,  "  that  volunteers  are  militia  and  the  Constitution 
reserves  to  the  state  the  appointment  of  all  militia  o$cers." 
Afterwards,  Davis  himself,  as  [xesident  of  the  Confederate  ^tates, 
was  to  appoint  many  volunteer  officers. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  home  late  in  1847  be  was  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  in  1850  he  was- 
elected  for  a  full  term  of  six, years,  ,  He  resigned  in  1851,  but  was 
a^in  elected  in  1857,  apdfontinuedasamemberfrom  that  year 
until  the  secession  of  his  5taXe  iq  1^61.  '  As  a  senator  he  stood  in 
the  Iront  rank  ii^a  body  distinguished  for,' ability; ,  his  purity 


;of  cbua^tei  and  coucteoua  «anjier„  together  with  hiaint«lle(;tiial 
gifts,  won  .him  .the  esteem  of  ill  p^rtiesi  and  he  bpcajpA  moie  aqd 
more  'the  Iqadec  of  the  Southern  Demoaats.  .t^c  ^as,  however, 
possessed  of  a  logical  rather  than  an  intuitive  .mind.  In.  his 
famous  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  mix  of  July  1848,  op  the 
question  of  establishing  a  g9vemment  for  Oregon  Territory,  he 
held  that  a  slave  should  be  treated  by  the  Federal  gqvemmeiU 
on  the  same  basb  as  any  other  prqjerty,  and  therefore  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  the  owner's  right  to  his  slave 
in  whatever  state  or  territory  of  the  Unwn  that  slave  might  he. 
In  the  debates  on  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  he  took 
an  active  part,  strongly  opposing  these  measures,  while  Henry 
Stuart  Foate(t8oo-i88o),  the  other  Mississippi  senator,  was, one 
pf  their  leading  advocates.  But  although  still  holding  to  tbe 
theory  expounded  in  his  July  ^teech  of  1848,  he  was  now  ready 
with  the  proposal  that  slavery  might  be  prohibited  irarth  of 
latitude  36°  30'  N.  provided  it  should  not  be  interfered  with  in 
any  territory  south  of  that  line.  He  resigned  from  the  Senate  in 
1851  to  become  a  candidate  of  the  Democratic  States-Rights 
party  for  the  governorship  of  his  st^te  against  Foote,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Union  Democrats.  In  the  campaign  he  held,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  more  radical  members  of  his 
party,  that  although  secession  might  be  resorted  to  as  a  last 
altemiLtive  the  circumstances  were  not  yet  such  as  to  justify  it. 
A  temporary  loss  of  eyesight  interfered  vith  his  canvass,  and 
he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  (1009),  the  campaign  having 
been  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  throughout  the  country. 
In  1853  he  accepted  the  position  of  secretary  of  war  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Pierce,  and  for  four  years  performed  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  great  distinction  aqd  with  lasting  benefit 
to  the  nation.  He  organized  the  engineer  companies  wtucl) 
explored  and  reported  on  the  several  proposed  routes  for  a  Rail- 
way connecting  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
be  effected  the  enlargement  of  the  army,  and  made  material 
changes  in  its  equipment  of  arms  and  ammunitiqn,  utilizing 
thp,  latest  improvernenta ;  he  made  his  appointments  of  sub- 
ordinates on  their  merits,  regardless  of  party  cousideratiotia; 
he  revis^  the  system  of  tactics,  perfected  the  signal  corps 
service,  and  enlarged  the  coast, and  frontier  defences  of  the 
country.  During  all  this  time  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friend^p  with  the  president,  over  whom  he  undoubtedly  exerted 
a  powerful,  but  probably  not,  as  is  often  said,  a  dominating 
influence;  for  instance  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  won 
the  pr^dcnt's  support  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  of  1854. 
After  the, passage  of  this  bUl,  Davis,  who  as  secretary  pf  w^r 
had  control  of  the  United  States  troops  in  Kansas,  sypipathized 
strongly  with  the  pro-slaveiy  party  there.  At  the  end  of  Us 
service  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  To  his 
insistence  in  1S60  that  the  Democratic  party  should  support 
his  claim  to  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the,  territories  by  the 
Federal  government,  the  disruption  of  that  party  was  i^  large 
measure  due.  At  the  same  time  he  practically  told  the  Senate 
that  the.  South  would  secede  in  the  event  of  the  election  of  a 
radical  Republican  to  the  presidency;  and  on  the  10th  ol 
January  tS6i,  not  long  after  the  election  of  Lincoln,  he  argued 
before,  that  body  the  constitutional  right  of  secession  and 
.declared  that  the  treatment  of  the  South  had  become  such  that 
it  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  Union  without  being  degraded. 
When  his  state  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  he  resigned 
his  seat,  and  his  ^>eech  on  the  3ist  of  January  was  a  clear  and 
able  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  tus  state,  and  a  most 
pathetic  farewell  to  his  associates. 

On  the  35th  .of  January  1S61  Davis  was  commissioned  majc^- 
gfneral  of  the  forces  Mississippi  was  raising  in  view  of  the 
threatened  conflict.  Qn  the  gth  of  February  he  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  seceded  states 
as  president  of  the  "  Confederate  Stales  of  America."  He  was 
inaugurated  on  the  i8th  of  .February,  was  subsequetitly,. after 
the  adoption  of  the  permanent  constitution,  regularly  elected  by 
popuiaj;.  vote,  for^  a  terpi  of  six  years,  and  on  the  sand  of  FebruTO' 
i86>  was  again  inaugiirated.  He  had  not  sought. the,  o$jC^, 
pioferr^  service  in  th^  field'.  His  brii^ant  caniei,,.l70^-as 
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a  civilian  and  as  a  soldier,  drew  all  eyes  to  him  as  best  fitted 
to  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  he  obeyed  the  call.  He  heartily 
approved  of  the  peace  conference,  which  attempted  to  draw  up 
a  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  two  sections,  but  whose 
failure  made  war  inevitable.  Montgomery,  In  Alabama,  was 
the  first  Confederate  capital,  but  after  Virginia  joined  her  sister 
states,  the  seal  of  government  was  removed  to  Richmond,  on  the 
igth  of  May  r86i.  How  Davis — of  whom  W.  E.  Gladstone,  in 
the  early  days  of  English  empathy  with  the  South,  said  that 
he  had  "  made  a  nation  " — bore  himself  in  his  most  responsible 
position  during  the  gigantic  conflict  which  ensued,  cannot  here 
be  related  In  detail.  (See  Contedesate  States;  and  Auerican 
Civil  War.)  In  the  shortest  time  he  organised  and  put  into  the 
fidd  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  soldiers  of  which  history  has  record. 
Factories  sprang  up  in  the  South  fn  a  few  months,  supplying 
the  army  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  the  energy  of  the 
president  was  everywhere  apparent.  That  he  committed  seiious 
errors,  his  warmest  admirers  wiQ  hardly  deny.  Unfortunately 
his  firmness  developed  into  obstinacy,  and  exhibited  itself  in 
continued  confidence  in  officers  who  had  proved  to  be  failures, 
and  in  dislike  of  some  of  his  ablest  generals.  He  committed  the 
great  mistake,  too,  of  directing  the  movements  of  distant  armies 
from  the  seat  of  government,  though  those  armies  were  under  able 
generab.  This  naturally  caused  great  dissatisfaction,  and  more 
thanonce  resulted  in  irreparabledisaster.  Moreover,  he  was  not, 
like  Lincoln,  a  great  manager  of  men;  he  often  acted  without 
tact;  he  was  charged  with  being  domineering  and  autocratic, 
and  at  various  times  he  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  meddling 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  and  the  opposition  bf  such  men  as 
the  vice-president,  A.  H.  Stephens,  Governor  Joseph  E,  Brown 
of  Georgia,  and  Governor  Zebulon  Vance  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  winter  of  1864-1865  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment showed  such  exhaustion  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  end 
would  come  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign.  This  was 
clearly  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  of 
General  Lee.  President  Davis,  however,  acted  as  if  he  was 
assured  of  ultimate  success.  He  sent  Duncan  F.  Kenner  as 
special  commissioner  to  the  courts  of  England  and  France  to 
obtain  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  on  condition  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  When  a  conference  was  held  in  Hampton 
Roads  on  the  3rd  of  February  1865  between  President  Lincoln 
and  Secretary  Seward  on  the  one  side,  and  A.  H.  Stephens, 
R.  M,  T.  Hunter,  and  Judge  James  A.  Campbell,  representing 
President  Davis,  on  the  other,  he  instructed  his  representatives 
to  insist  on  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  as  a  condition  to 
any  arrangement  for  the  termination  of  the  war.  This  defeated 
the  object  of  the  conference,  and  deprived  the  South  of  terras 
which  would  have  been  more  beneficial  than  those  imposed  by 
the  ronquCror  when  the  end  came  a  few  weeks  later.  The  last 
days  of  the  Confederate  Congress  were  spent  in  recriminations 
between  that  body  and  President  Davis,  and  the  popularity  with 
whidi  he  commenced  his  administration  had  almost  entirely 
vanished.  In  January  1865  the  Congress  proposed  to  supersede 
the  president  and  make  General  Lee  dictator, — a  suggestion, 
however,  to  which  the  Confederate  commander  refused  to  listen. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of  Lee  and  JohTiston  in  April 
1865,  President  Davis  attempted  to  make  his  way,  through 
Georgia,  across  the  Mississippi,  in  the  vain  hope  of  continuing 
the  war  with  theforcesof  Generals  Smith  and  Magruder.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  roth  of  May  by  Federal  troops  near  Irwin- 
ville,  Irwin  county,  Georgia,  and  was  brought  back  to  Old  Point, 
Virginia,  in  order  to  be  confined  in  prison  at  Fortress  Montoe. 
In  prison  he  was  chained  and  treated  with  great  severity.  He 
was  indicted  for  treason  by  a  Virginia  grand  jury,  persistenti 
efforts  were  made  to  connect  him  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  he  was  unjustly  charged  with  having  deliber- 
ately and  wilfully  caused  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  Union 
prisoners  at  Andersonville  and  for  two  years  he  was  denied  trial 
or  bail.  Such  treatment  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the  Southern 
people,  who  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  and  in  a 
great  measure  restored  him  to  that  place  in  their  esteem  which 
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by  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  lost.  It  abo  aroused  a  geoetal 
feeling  in  the  North,  and  when  finally  he  was  admitted  to  bail 
(in  May  1867),  Horace  Gretity,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  others  in  tint 
section  who  had  been  his  political  opponents,  became  his  sureties. 
Charles  O'Conor,  a  leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  volunteered  to 
act  as  his  counsel.  With  him  was  associated  Robert  Oold  of 
Richmond,  a  lawyer  of  great  ability.  They  moved  to  quash  the 
indictment  on  which  he  was  brought  to  trial.  Chief  Justice 
Chase  and  Judge  John  C.  Underwood  constituted  the  United 
States  circuit  court  sitting  for  Virginia  before  which  the  ebbc 
was  brought  in  December  1 868 ;  the  court  was  divided,  the  chief 
justice  voting  to  sustain  the  motioh  and  Underwood  to  overrule 
it.  The  matter  was  thereupon  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  as  the  general  amnesty  of  the  25th  of 
December  1868  included  Davis,  an  order  of  n^  prosequi  was 
entered  in  February  1869,  and  Davis  and  his  bondsmen  were 
thereupon  released.  After  his  release  be  visited  Europe,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  bis  life  in  retirement,  during  which  he 
wrote  his  Rise  and  Foil  of  Ike  Ctm/ederaU  Gmemment  (2  vols., 
1881).  In  these  volumes  he  attempted  to  vindicate  his  adminis- 
tration, and  in  so  doing  he  attacked  the  records  of  those  generals 
he  disliked.  He  also  wrote  a  Short  History  of  Ike  Confederate 
States  of  America  {1890).  He  died  on  the  6th  of  December  1889, 
at  New  Orleans,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  daughters — Margaret, 
who  married  J.  A.  Hayes  in  1877,  and  Varina  Anne  {1864.-1898), 
better  known  as  "  Winnie  "  Davis,  the  "  daughter  of  the  Con- 
federacy," who  was  the  author  of  several  books,  including  A 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Robert  Emmet  (1888),  a  novel.  The  Valid 
Doctor  (iSqS),  and  A  Romance  of  Sumner  Seai  (rSpS).  A  monu- 
ment to  her,  designed  by  George  J.  Zohiay,  and  erected  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  was  unveiled  in  Hollywood 
cemetery,  Richmond,  Va,  on  the  9th  of  Novembei'  1899.  Mis 
Davis,  who  exerted  i.  marked  influence  Over  her  hu^)and,  sur- 
vived him  many  years,  passed  the  last  years  of  her  lifii  in  New 
York  City,  and  died  there  on  the  i6th  of  October  1006. 

AuTHORiTiHS. — Several  biographies  and  memoiraiof  DAvia  have 
beenpublished.of  which  the  b^are:  J^erson  Dasis,  Ex-President 
of  the  Confederate  States  (a  vols.,  New  York,  1890),  by  iiB  widow; 
F.  H.  Alfriend's  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis  (Cincinnati,  1868),  which 
defended  him  from  the  cnargcs  of  incompetence  and  despotism 
brought  againet  him;  E.  A.  Pd lard's  lAft  of  Jefferlon  Dttt^,  vHh 
a  Setret  History  ef  the  Southern  Confederacy  (PhihdsliAia,  1669),  a 
somewhat  partisan  arraignment  by  a  prominent  Southern  journalist; 
and  W.  E.  Dodd'a  Jefferson  Davis  (Philadelphia,  1907),  which 
embodies  the  results  of  recent  historical  research.  The  Prison  Life 
of  Jefferson  Daadi  (New  Ybrk,  1866)  by  John  J.  Craven  <d.  1893),  a 
Federal  army  surgetMi  who  was  Davis's  phymcian  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  was  long  popular;  it  gives  a  vivid  and  sympathetic  picture 
of  Mr  Davis  as  a  prisoner,  but  its  authenticity  and  accuracy  have 
been  questioned.  (W.  W.  H.';  N.  D.  M.) 

DAVIS  (or  Davys),  JOHH  (1550  ?-i6o5),  one  of  the  chief 
English  navigators  and  explorers  imder  Elizabeth,  especially  in 
Polar  regions,  was  bom  at  &indridge  near  Dartmouth  about  1550. 
From  a  boy  he  was  a  sailor,  and  early  made  several  voyages  with 
Adrian  Gilbert;  both  the  Gflbert  and  ISaleigh  families  were 
Devonians  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  through  BJe  he  seems 
to  have  profited  by  their  friendship.  In  Jantiary  1 583  he  appears 
to  have  broached  his  design  of  a  north-west  pa^ge  to  Walsing- 
ham  and  John  Dee;  various  consultations  followed;  and  in 
1 585  he  started  on  Ms  first  north-western  expedition.  On  this  he 
began  by  striking  the  ice-bound  east  shore  of  Greenland,  which 
he  followed  south  to  Cape  Farewell;  thence  he  turned  north  once 
more  and  coasted  the  west  Greenland  iittdral  some  way,  till, 
finding  the  sea  free  from  ice,  he  shaped  a  "  course  for  China  " 
by  the  north-west.  In  66°  N.,  however,  he  fell  in  with  Baffin 
Land,  and  though  he  pushed  some  way  up  Cumberland  Sound, 
and  professed  to  recognize  in  this  the  "  hoped  strait,"  he  now 
turned  back  (end  of  August).  He  tried  again  in  1586  and  1587; 
in  the  last  voyage  he  pushed  through  the  straits  still  named  after 
him  into  Baffin's  Bay,  coasting  west  Greenland  to  73''  N.,  almost 
to  Upemavik,  and  thence  making  a  last  effort  to  find  a  passage 
westward  along  the  north  of  America.  Many  points  in  Arctic 
latitudes  (Cumberland  Sound,  Cape  Walsingham,  Exeter  Sound, 
&c.)  retain  names  given  them  by  Davis,  who  ranks  with  Baffin 
and  Hudson  as  the  greatest  of  early  Arctic  explorers  and,  like 
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Fr<d>ulMr,.nun>«ly  iB»«l  tb«  discovery  it  Hudnn's  Bay  vi& 
Hudson's  Struts  <the  "Furious  Overfall  "  of  D&via).  In  1568 
he  seems  tO  h&veccmuiiaoded  the  "Black  Dog"  &gamst  the 
^lanisb  Armada;  in  1 589  he  joined  the  eail  of  Cumberiajid  c^ 
the  Axoies;  and  in  151)1  he  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish 
on  his  last  voyage,  with  the  qiecial  puqxise,  as  he  tdla  us,  of 
searching  "that  nrath-west  discoveiy  upon  the  back  parta 
of  America."  Aftv  the  nst  of  Cavendish's  expedition  retunicd 
unsuccessful,  be  continued  to  attempt  on  bis  own  account  the 
passage  of  the  Stiait  of  Magellan; .  tbongb  defeated  here  by  foul 
weather,  be  discovered  the  Falkland  Ida&ds.  The  passage  home 
was  extreme^  disastrous,  and  he  toiugbt  back  only  fourteen  of 
his  seventy-^  men.  After  his  return  in  1593  be  published 
a  valuable  treatise  on  practical  navigation  in  The  Staman's 
SetnU.  (iS94),  &Bd  a  more  theoretical  work  in  The  World's 
Sydregrapiticai  Descriptum  (1595).  I£s  inventionof  back-staS 
and  douije  quadrant  (called  a  "  Davis  Quadrant "  after  him) 
held  the  field  among  English  seamea  till  long  after  Hadley's 
reflecting  quadrant  had  been  introduced.  In  1596-1597  Davis 
seems  to  have  sa^ed  with  Raleigh  (as  master  of  Sir  Walter's 
own  ship)  to  Cadis  and  the  Azores;  and  in  159S-1600  he  accom- 
panied a  Dutch  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  as  pilot,  sailing 
from  Flushing,  vetaraing  to  Middleburg,  and  narrowly  escaping 
destruction  from  treachery  at  Achin  in  Sumatra.  In  1601-1603 
he  accompadied  Sir  James  Lancaatier  as  £nt  pilot  cm  bis  voyage 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Gompaliy;  aad  in  December 
1604  be  sailed  again  for  the  same  destination  as  pilot  to  Six 
Edward  Michotbome  (or  Michelbourn).  On  this  jautney  be  was 
kiUed  b^  Japanese  pirates  off  Bintang  near  Sumatra. 

A  Trmerte  Book  mads  by  Joim  Baeis  in  igBf,  an  Account  of  kit 
Sttmd  'Voyage  in  1586^  amd  a  Rtport  of  Masttr  Johtt  Daoii  of  kis 
Ikree  voyaies  made  for  the  Diicpvery  of  the  North  West  Passage  were 
printed  in  Hakluyt's  collection,  Davis  himself  published  The 
Sedntiin's  Secret^,  disidtd  ihto  tvm  Parts  (London,  1594),  The  World's 
Hyirograpkiait  DescHption  .  .  .  whereby  Oppatrs  ttuU  there  is  a  short 
tmd  spuiy  Faataet  into  4he  South  Seas,  to  CA«m,  Mohtfea,  PhUip- 


DAVIS,  THOMAS  OSBORNB  (1S14-1S4S).  Irish  poet  and 
journalist,  was  born  at  Mallow,  Co.  Cork,  on^e  14th  of  October 
1614.  His  father,  James  Thomas  Danris,  a  surgeon  in  the  royal 
artilleryi'who  died  in  the  month  of  bis  son's  birth,  belonged  to 
an  English  family  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  ins  mother,  Mary 
Atkins;  belonged  to  a-Frotestaht  Anglo~Irish  iamily.  Davis 
graduatedBJ^.alTrinttyCollfSe,  Dublin,  in  1836,  and  was  called 
to  tbe  baC  tw6  years  later.  Ebougbt  up  in  an  English  and  Tory^ 
circle,  be  was  led  to  adopt  naticmalist  views  by  tbe  study  of  &ish 
history,  a  complicated  subject  in  whicb  text-books  and  the 
ordinary  guides  to  knowledge  "were  then  lacking.  In  1840  he 
mado  a  speech  appealing  to,  Ibrish  sentiment  before  the  college 
historical  society,  which  had  been  leorganized  in  1839.  Wilb  a 
view  to  indoctrinating  the  Irish  people  with  tbe  idea  of  nation- 
ality he  joined  John  Blake  Dillon  in  edging  the  Dublin  Morning 
Registtr.  Tlie- proprietor  very  soon  dismissed  bim,  and  Davis 
stw  that  bis  propaganda  would  be  inefiective  if  be  continued  U> 
staoLd  outside  the  national  organization.  He  therefote  announced 
teoself  a  follower  of  Daniel  O'Cwinell,  and  became  an  energetic 
woiker  (1841)  on  the  committee  of  the  repeal  association.  He 
helped  DillcA  and  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  to  found  the  weekly 
new^Mpet,  The  Nation,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on 
tbe  I'Stbof  October  1841.'  Hie  paper  was  chiefly  written  by  these 
three  piomoters,'  and  its  concentrated'  puipose  and  vigorous 
writing  soon  attracted  attention.  Davis,  who  1^  nevN  written 
verse,'  was  induced  to  attempt  it  for  tbe  new  undeitaking.  Tbe 
"Lament  o^  Owen  Roe  O'Neill"  was  printed  in  the  sixth 
number,  and  was  followed  by  a  eeriee  of  lyrics  that  take  a  high 
place  in  Irish  national  poetry — 'f  The  Battle  of  Fontenoy," 
'  Tbe  Geraldines,"  "  Mfiire  Bhiin  a  Stofr  "  and  <  many  others. 
Davis  contemplated  a  bittory  of  Ireland,  an  edition  of  tbe 
speeches  of  Irish  orators,  on«  volume  of  which  appeared,  and 


a  Ufe  of  Wolfe  Tone.  TheK  projects  remained  iaaboiplete,  but 
Davis's  determination  and  continuous  zeal  made  their  nuok  oa 
his  party.  Differences  arose  between  O'Gosnell  and  the  young 
writtTB  of  The  Nation,  and  as  time  went  on  became  more 
pronounced.  Davis  was  accused  of  bong  anti-Catholic,  and 
was  systematically  attacked  by  O'Connell's  followers.  But  he 
differed,  said  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  from  earlier  and  ItUei 
Irish  tribunes,  "  by  a  perfectly  genuine  desire  to  remain  un- 
known, and  reap  neither  reoogsitidn  nor  reward  for  his  work.'' 
His  early  death  from  scarlet  fever  (Septonbei  15th,  1845)  de< 
prived  "  Young  Ireland  "  of  its  most  striking  penonality. 

His  Poemt  and  his  Liierary  and  Historicai  Essays  were  collected 
in  1846.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  prose  writings  (1889)  in  the 
Camelot  Classics.  See  the  monograpn  on  Thomas  Dapis  by  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  (18^,  abndged  ed.  1896),  and  the  same 
writer's  Yottitg  Ireland  (cevued  edition,  1896). 

DAV18CW.  WIUIAM  (c.  1541-1608),  aecretary  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  in  1 566  acted  as  secretary 
to  Hesry  Killigrew  (d.  1603],  wbni  hewas  sent  into  Scotland  by 
Elizabeth  on  a  missien  to  Mary,  quem  <ri  Soota.  Remaining  in 
that  country  for  about  ten  years,  Davison  then  went  twice  to  tbe 
Netherlands  on  diplomatic  busaess,  returning  to  England  in 
1586  to  defend  the  hasty  conduct  of  bis  friend,  Robert  Dudley, 
eari  of  Leicester.  In  the  same  year  be  became  member  of  pariia> 
ment  for  Knaresbotough,  a  privy  councillor,  and  assistant  to 
Elizabeth's  secretary,  Tbcanas  Walsingfaam ;  but  be  soon  adieus 
to  have  acted  rather  as  th6  colleague  than  the  sutKudinate  of 
Walsingham.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  tiy  Mary,  queen  of-  Scots,  although  he  took  no  part  in  its 
proceedings.  When  sentence  was  passed  upon  Mary  the  warrant 
for  her  execution  was  entiusted  to  Davison,  who,  after  some 
delay,  obtained  the  queen's  signature.  On  this  occasion,  and 
also  in  subsequent  interviews  with  her  secretary,  Elizabetfa 
suggested  tfaat  Mary  should  be  executed  in  some  more  secret 
fashion,  and  her  oonversation  affotded  ample  proof  that  she 
disliked  to  take  upon  herself  any  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
her  rival.  Meanwhile,  the  privy  council  boviag  been  summoned 
by  Lord  Burghley,  it  was  decided  to  carry  <mt  the  sentence  at 
once,  and  Mary  waS' beheaded  on  the  8tb  of '  February  1587. 
When  the  news  of  the  execution  reached  Elizabeth  die  was 
extremely  indignant,  and  her  wrath  was  chiefly  Erected  against 
DavisOTi,  who,  she  asserted,  had  disobeyed  her  fnstt\ictions  not 
to  part  with  the  warrant.  The  secretary  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  but,  although  he  defended  himself  vigoroudy, 
be  did  not  say  anything  about  the  queen's  wish  to  get  rid  of 
Mary  by  aaeassinatioD.  Oiaiged  b^ere  tbe  Star  Chamber  with 
misprision  and  contempt,  he  was  acquitted  of  evil  intention,  but 
was  Sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000 'marks,  and  to  imprison- 
ment  during  the  queen's  pleasure;  but  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  several  influential  men  he  was  released  in  1589.  Tbe  queen, 
however,  refused  to  employ  bim  again  in  her  service,  and  he 
retired  to  Siepney,  where  be  died  in  December  160B,  Davison 
appears  to  have  been  an  indnstrious  and  outspoken  man,  and  was 
undoubtedly  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  queen's  pusillanimous 
conduct.  By  his  wife,  Catherine  Spelman,  he  had  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons,  Francis  and  Walter, 
obtamed  some  celebrity  as  poets. 

Many  state  papers  written  by  him,  and  many  of  his  lettMV,  are 
extant  in  various  callectionE  of  maauscripts.  See  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas, 
Life  of  W.  Davison  (London,  1833) ;  J,  A.  Froude,  History  of  England 
(T.ondon,  1881  fol.);  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers  isSo-idoQ;  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Leicester  during  kis  Government  of  the  Lm>  Countries, 
edited  by  J.  Bruce  {London,  1844). 

DAVIS  9TRAIT,  the  broad  strait  which  sepantes  Greenland 
from  NoiUi  America,  and  connects  Baffin  Bay  with  tbe  open 
Atlantic  At  its  narrowest  ptunt,  which  occurs  just  where  the 
Arctic  Circle  crosses  it,  it  is  nearly  300  m.  wide.  This  part  is  also 
the  shallowest,  a  sounding  of  iia  fathoms  being  found  in  the 
centre,  whereas  tbe  depth  increases  laindly  both  to  north  and  to 
south.  Along  tbe  western  shore  (Ba&i  Land)  b  cold  ctnTcnt 
passes  southward;  but  along  the  east  there  is  a  warm  north- 
ward stream,  and  there  are  a  few  Danish  settlements  on  the 
Greenland  coast.  The  strait  takes  its  name  from  the  e^lorer 
John  Davis. 
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SAVITr,  HICRABL  (184^1906),  Irish  NtUdonaliit  poUtidan, 
am  of  n  peas&nt  farmer  in  Co.  Mayo,  was  bom  on  the  ijth  of 
Much  1846.  His  i&ther  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent 
m  185 1,  and  m^rated  to  Lancaahire,  whereat  theage  of  ten  the 
boy  began  work  in  a  cotton  mill  at  Haslingden.  In  1857  he  lost 
his  right  arm  by  a  machinery  accident,  and  he  had  to  get  employ- 
ment ae  a  newsboy  and  printer's  "  devil."  He  drifted  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Fenian  brothcrhcX)d  in  1865,  and  in  1870  he  was 
arrcstsd  for  treason-felony  in  arranging  for  sending  fire-arms 
into  Ireland,  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  yctua'  penal  servitude. 
After  seven  years  he  was  released  on  ticket  of  leave.  He  at  once 
rejoined  the  "  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood,"  and  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  his  mother,  herself  of  American  birth,  had 
settled  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  order  to  concert  plans 
with  the  Fenian  leaders  there.  Returning  to  Ireland  he  helped 
C.  S.  Pamell  to  start  the  Land  League  U  1^79,  and  his  violent 
speeches  resulted  in  his  re-arrest  and  consignment  to  Portland  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  then  home  secretary.  He  was  released  in 
i88a,  but  wasagain  prosecuted  for  seditious  ^>eeches  in  18S3,  and 
suffered  three  months'  imprisonment.  He  bad  been  elected  to 
parliament  for  Mealh  as  a  Nationalist  in  1BB3,  but  being  a  con- 
vict was  disqualified  to  ait.  He  was  included  as  one  of  the 
respondents  before  the  PameU  Commission  (1888-1890)  and 
spoke  for  five  days  in  his  own  defence,  but  his  prominent  associa- 
tion with  the  revolutionary  Irish  schemes  was  fully  established. 
(See  FaRnell.)  He  took  the  anti-PameUite  side  in  i8qo,  and  in 
1893  was  elected  to  parliament  for  North  Meath,  but  was  unseated 
on  petition.  He  was  then  returned  for  North-East  Cork,  but  had 
to  vacate  his  seat  through  bankruptcy,  caused  by  the  costs  in 
the  North  Meath  petition.  In  iSqs  he  was  elected  for  West  Mayo, 
but  retired  before  the  dissolution  in  1900.  He  died  on  the  31st 
of  May  1906,  in  Dublin.  A  sincere  but  embittered  Nationalist, 
anti-English  to  the  backbone,  sjiti-clerical,  and  sceptical  as  to 
the  value  of  the  purely  parliamentary  agitation  for  Home  Rule, 
Davitt  was  a  notable  representative  of  the  survival  of  the  Irish 
"  phj^cal  force  "  party,  and  e  strong  link  with  the  extremists  in 
America..  In  later  years  his  Socialistic  Radicalism  connected  him 
closely  with  the  Labour  party.  He  wro*e  constantly  in  American 
and  colonial  Journals,  and  puUished  some  books,  always  with 
the  strongest  t»as  against  English  methods;  but  his  force  of 
character  earned  him  at  least  the  respect  of  those  who  could  make 
calm  allowance  for  an  open  enemy  of  the  established  order,  and  a 
higher  meed  of  admiration  from  those  who  sympathized  with  bis 
objects  or  were  not  in  a  position  to  be  threatened  by  them. 

DAVOS  (Romonsch  Taoou,  a  name  variously  exfriained  as 
meaning  a  sheep  pasture  or  singly  "  behind  "),  a  mountain 
valley  in  the  Swiss  canton  ol  the  Griaoos,  lying  east  of  Coire 
(wheDceitis4om.  distant  by  rail),  and  north-west  of  the  Lower 
EngAdia«  (accessible  at  Sils  in  18  m.  by  road).  It  contains  two 
main  villages,  3  m.  from  each  other,  Dorfli  and  Platz  (the  chief 
hamlet),  wtuchure  5015  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  bad  a  popu- 
lation in  iQoo  1^  80S9,  a  figure  exceeded  in  the  Grisons  only  by 
the  capital  Coire.  Of  the  population  5391  were  Protestants,  3564, 
Romanists,  and  81  Jews^  while  6048  were  German-speaking 
and  486  Romonsch-speaking.  In  i860  the  population  was  only 
1705,  rising  to  aooa  in  1870,  to  a86s  in  i88o,  to  3891  in  1888, 
attd  to  8089  in  i8go.  This  steady  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  valley  is  now  much  frequented  in  winter  by  consimiptive 
patients,  as  its  position,  sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  exposed 
to  brilliant  sunshine  in  the  daytime,  has  a  most  beneficial  eSect 
on  invahds  in  the  first  stages  of  that  tetrible  disease.  A  local 
doctor,  by  name  Spengier,  first  noticed  this  fact  about  1865, 
and  the  valley  soon  became  famous.  It  is  now  provided  with 
excellent  hotds,  sanatoria,  &c.,  but  as  lately  as  i85b  thet«  was 
only  one  isa  there,  housed  in  the  i6th-centuiy  Rathhaus  (town 
haH),  ^i^kich' is  stilli  adorned  by  the  heads  of  wolves  shot  in  the 
neighbom^umd.  At  the  north  end  of  the  valley  is  the  fine  lake 
of  I>avos,  used  for  skating  in  the  winter,  while  from  Platz  the 
splendidly  engineered  Landvmsserslrasat  leadb  (30  m.)  down  to  the 
Alvaneubod  station  iOn.  the  Albula  railway  ftom  Coire  to  the 
Engadine. 

We  first  hear  of  Tavaus  or  Tavauns  in  ti6o  and  1313,  as  a 


mountain  pasture  or  "  alp."  It  was'  then  jn  the  hands  «f  a 
R(»BOiiScb-speiiklng' population,  as  is  shown  by  many  surviving 
field  names.  But,  some  time  between  ttto  and  tafta,  a  colony 
of  German-speaking  persons  frpm  the  Upper  Valais  (first 
mentioned  in  riSg)  was  ptanted  there  by  its  lord,  Walter  von 
Vai,  so  that  it  has  long  been  a  Teotonic  island  in  the  midst  of 
a  Romonsch-speaking  population.  Historically  it  is  aisodated 
with  the  Prittigau  or  Landquart  valtry  to  the  north,  as  it  was 
the  most  important  village  of  the  region,  and  in  1436  became  the 
capital  of  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions.  (See  Gkisohs.) 
It  formerly  contained  many  iron  mines,  and  banged  from  1477 
to  1649  to  the  Austrian  Habsburgs.  In  1779  Davos  was  visited 
and  described  by  Archdeacon  W.  Coxe.  (W.A  B.  C.) 

DAVOUT.  LOUIS  NICOLAS,  duke  of  Aucrstidt  and  prince  of 
Eckmfihl  (1770-1823],  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Annoux 
(Yonne)antheiothofMay  [770.  His  name  is  also,  less  coircctly, 
spelt  DavoUt  and  Davoust.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a, 
sub-lieutenant  in  1788,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
embraced  its  principles.  He  was  chef  de  balaiUatt  in  a  volunteer 
corps  in  the  campaign  of  1791,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Neerwinden  in  the  following  spring.  He  hod  just  been  promoted 
general  of  brigade  when  he  was  removed  from  the  active  list 
as  being  of  noble  birth.  He  served,  however,  in  the  campaigns 
of  1794-1797  on  the  Rhine,  and  accompanied  Dcsaix  in  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  Bonaparte.  On  his  return  be  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  Marengo  under  Napoleon,  who  placed  the 
greatest  amfidence  in  his  abilities,  made  Um  a  genertJ.  of  division 
«oon  after  Marengo,  and  in  1801  gave  hjm  a  command  in  the  con- 
sular guard.  At  the  accesaion  of  Napoleon  as  emperor^  Davout 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  were  created  marshals  of  France. 
As  commander  of  the  III.  corps  of  the  Gra*uU  ArmU  Davout 
rendered  the  greatest  services.  At  Austerh'tz,  af^cr  a  forced 
march  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  III.  corps  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
allies'  attack.  In  the  Jena  campaign  Davout  with  a  single  corps 
fought  and  won  the  brilliant  victory  of  AuetstJldt  against  the  mam 
Prussian  amy.  (SecNAPOLXONicCAicFAlGKS.)  He  took  part,  and 
added  to  his  renown,  in  the  campaign  of  Eyiau  and  Friedland. 
Napoleon  left  him  as  governor-general  in  the  grand^iuchy  of 
Warsaw  when  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  put  an  end  to  the  war  (1807), 
and  in  1808  created  ^iwn  duke  of  AuerstSdt.  In  the  war  of  1809 
Davout  took  a  brilliant  nart  in  the  actions  whfcb  culminated  in 
the  victory  of  Eckmtihl,  and  bad  an  important  share  in  the 
batde  of  Wagram  iq.v.).  He  was  created  prince  of  Bckmdlil  about 
this  time.  It  was  Davout  who  was  entrusted  by  Napoleon  with 
the  task  of  organizing,  the  "  corps  of  observation  of  the  Elbe," 
which  was  in  reality  the  gigantic  army  with  which  the  emperor 
invaded  RussiainiSis.  In  this  Davout  commanded  the  I.  coips, 
over  70,000  strong,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  Mohilev  before 
he  joined  the  main  army,  with  which  he  continued  through- 
out the  campaign  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  In  1813 
he  commahded  the  Hamburg  miUtary  district,  and  defended 
Hamburg,  a  dty  ill  fortified  Mid  provisioned,  and  full  of  dis- 
affection, through  a  long  siege,  only  suirendeiing  the  place  on 
the  direct  order  of  LouisXVIII.  af  ter  tbe  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

Davout's  military  character  was  on  this,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  interpreted  as  cruel  and  riqiacious,  and  he  had  tn 
defend  himself  against  many  attacks  \1p13a  his  conduct  at 
Hamburg.  He  was  a  stem  disciplinarian,  almost  the  only  <»ib 
of  the  mar^aU  who  exacted  rigid  and  precise  obedience  from 
his  troops,  and  consequently  his  corps  was  more  trustworthy 
and  exact  in  the  perfomiance  of  its  duty  than  any  other..  Thus, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Grande  Armie,  it  was  alwi^  the 
III.  corps  which  was  entrusted  with  the  moat  difficult  part  of 
the  work  in  hand.  The  same  criterion  is  tn  be^  appJied  to  iu& 
conduct  of  civil  affairs.  His  rapacity  was  in  reality  Napoleon's,  for 
he  gave  the  same  undeviating  obedience  to  superior  orders  which 
he  enforced  in  his  own  subordinates.  As  for  his  mih'tary  talents, 
he  was  admitted  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  later  judgment 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest,  perhaps  tbe  ablest,  of  all  Napoleoa'si 
marshals.  On  the  first  lestoiation  he  retired  iato  private  life, 
(^»nly  di^laying  his  hostility  to  the  fiourbons,  aod  when 
Napoleon  retumed  from  Elba,  Davout  at  once  joined.  ibfoL 
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Appointed  minister  of  wai,  be  reorganized  the  French  army  as 
far  as  the  limited  time  available  permitted,  and  he  was  so  far 
indisprasable  to  the  war  departmcot  that  Napoleon  kept  him  at 
Paris  during  the  Waterloo  campaign.  To  what  degree  bis  eIuU 
and  bcaveiy  would  have  altered  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign 
of  1815  can  only  be  surmised,  but  it  has  been  made  a  ground  of 
critidam  against  Napoleon  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  in  the 
field  of  the  services  of  the  best  general  be  then  possessed,  Davout 
directed  the  gallant,  but  hopeless,  defence  of  Paris  after  Waterloo, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  marshalate  and  his  titles  at  the  second 
restoration.  When  some  of  his  subordinate  generals  were  pro- 
scribed, he  demanded  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  as 
executed  under  hie  orders,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  condemnation  of  Ney.  After  a  time  the  hostility  of  the 
Bourbons  towards  Davout  died  away,  and  he  was  reconciled  to 
the  monarchy.  In  r  817  hb  rank  and  titles  were  restored,  and  in 
i&i9'be  became  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  peers.  He  died  at 
Paris  on  the  ist  of  June  1833. 

See  the  marquiee  de  Blocqueville,  Le  Mariehal  DaeatU  raconii 
bar  Us  sitns  el  lui-mime  (Paris,  1870-1880,  1887) ;  Chenier,  Davout, 
due  d'Aiurtladt  (Paris,  1866). 

DAVT,  SIR  HUHPHRT,  Bart.  (r778-i839).  English  chemist, 
was  bora  on  the  17th  of  December  1778  at  or  near  Penzance 
in  Cornwall.  During  his. school  days  at  the  grammar  schools 
of  Penzance  and  Truro  he  showed  few  signs  of  a  taste  for 
scientific  pursuits  or  indeed  of  any  special  zeal  for  know- 
ledge or  o£  ability  beyond  a  certain  skill  in  making  verse  trans- 
lations from  the  classics  and  in  story-telling.  But  when  in 
1794  his  father,  Robert  Davy,  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  five 
children  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  he  awoke  to  his  responsi- 
bilities as  the  eldest  son,  and  becoming  apprentice  to  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  at  Penzance  set  to  work  on  a  systematic  and  remark- 
ably wide  course  of  self-iostruction  which  he  mapped  out  for 
himself  in  preparation  for  a  career  in  medicine.  Beginningwitfa 
metaphysics  and  ethics  and  pas»ng  on  to  mathematics,  he 
turned  to  chemistr>-  at  the  end  of  1797,  and  within  a  few  months 
of  leading  Nicholson's  and  Lavoisier's  treatises  on  that  science 
bad  produced  a  new  theory  of  light  and  beat.  About  the  same 
time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  men  of  scientific  attain-' 
menta — Grt^ory  Watt  {1777-1804),  a  son  of  James  Watt,  and 
Davies  Giddy,  afterwards  Gilbert  (r767-i839),  who  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  from  1827  to  r83i.  By  the  latter  he  was 
re<ioni mended  to  Dr  Thomas  Beddoes,  who  was  in  rygS  establish- 
ing his  Medical  Pneumatic  Institution  at  Bristol  for  investigating 
the  medicinal  properties  of  various  gases.  Here  Davy,  released 
!kuo  his  indentures,  was  instalied  as  superintendent  towards  the 
end  of  1798.  Eariy  next  year  two  papers  from  his  pen  were 
published  in  Beddoes'  West  Country  ConlribuitQiu — one  "  On 
Hettt,  Light  and  the  Combinations  of  Light,  with  a  new  Theory 
of  Respiration  and  Observations  on  the  Chemistry  of  Life,"  and 
the  other  "  On  the  Generation  of  Phosozygen  (Oxygen  gas)  and 
the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of  Organic  Beings."  These  contain 
an  account  of  the  wall-known  experiment  in  which  he  sought  to 
establish  the  immateriality  of  beat  by  lowing  its  generatioa 
through  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  ice  in  an  exhausted  vessel, 
and  further  attempt  to  prove  that  light  is  "  matter  of  a  peculiar 
kind,"  and  that  osygeo  gas,  being  a'  compound  of  this  matter 
with  a  simple  substaece,  would  more  properly  be  termed  phos- 
oxygen.  Founded  on  faulty  experiments  and  reasoning,  the 
views  he  expressed  were  either  ignored  or  ridiculed;  and  it  was 
long  before  ho  bitterly  regretted  the  temerity  with  which  he  had 
published  his  hasty  generalizations. 

One  irf  his  first  discoveries  at  the  Pneumatic  Institution  on 
the  pth  of  April  1 799  was  that  pure  nitrous  oside  (laughing  gas) 
is^  perfectiy  respirable,  and  he  narrates  that  on  the  next  day 
he  became  "absolutely  intoxicated  "  through  breathing  sixteen 
quarts  of  it  for  "  near  seven  minutes,"  This  discovery  brought 
both  him  and  the  Pneumatic  Institution  into  prominence.  The 
gas  itself  was  inhaled  by  Southey  and  Coleridge  aioong  other 
distinguished  people,  and  promised  to  became  fashionable,  while 
further  research  yielded  Davy  material  for  bis  Researches, 
Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  amcerning  Nitrous  Oxide, 


published  in  1800,  which  secured  bis  reputation  as  a  chemist. 
Soon  afterwards.  Count  Rumford,  requirinjc  a  lecturer  on  chemistry 
for  the  recently  established  Royal  Institution  in  London,  opened 
negotiations  with  him,  and  on  the  i6tb  of  February  i8oj  he  was 
engaged  as  assistant  lecturer  in  chemistry  and  director  of  the 
laboratory.  Ten  weeks  later,  having  "  given  satisfactory  proof) 
of  his  talents  "  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  galvanism,  be  was 
appointed  lecturer,  and  his  promotion  to  be  professor  foUowed 
on  the  31st  of  May  1&02.  One  of  the  first  tasks  imposed  on 
him  by  the  managers  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  chemical  principles  of  tanning,  and  he  was  given  leave 
of  absence  for  July,  August  and  September  1801  in  order  to 
acquaint  himself  practically  with  the  subject.  The  main  facts 
he  discovered  from  his  experiments  in  this  connexion  were 
described  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1803.  In  1803  the  board 
of  agriculture  requested  him  to  direct  tus  attention  to  agricultural 
subjects;  and  in  1803,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  gave  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural 
chemistry  and  continued  them  for  ten  successive  years,  ulti- 
mately publishing  their  substance  as  Eitmenls  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  in  r8i3.  But  his  chief  interest  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion was  with  electro-chemistry.  Galvanic  phenomena  had 
already  engaged  his  attention  before  he  left  Bristol,  but  in 
London  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  large  battery  which  gave 
him  much  greater  (^portunities.  Hisfirstcommunication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  read  in  June  1801,  related  to  galvanic  combina- 
tions formed  with  single  metallic  plates  and  fluids,  and  showed 
that  an  electric  cell  might  be  constructed  n-ith  a  single  metal 
and  two  fiuids,  provided  one  ol  the  fluids  was  capable  of  osidieing 
one  surface  of  the  metal;  previous  piles  had  consisted  of  two 
diSerent  metals,  or  ol  one  plate  of  metal  and  the  other  of  char- 
coal, with  an  interposed  fluid.  Five  years  later  he  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Society  bis  first  Baiterian  lecture,  "  On  some 
Chemical  Agendesof  Electricity,"  which  J.  J.  Berzelius  described 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  memoirs  in  the  history  of 
chemical  theory.  He  summed!  up  his  results  in  the  gener^ 
statement  that  "  hydrogen,  the  alkaline  substances,  the  metals 
and  certain  metallic  oxides  are  attracted  by  negatively  electrified 
metallic  surfaces,  and  repelled  by  positively  electrified  metallic 
surfaces;  and  contrariwise,  that  oxygen  and  acid  substances  are 
attracted  by  positively  electrified  metallic  surfaces  and  repelled 
by  negatively  electrified  metallic  surfaces;  and  these  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  are  sufficientiy  energetic  to  destroy  or  suspuid 
the  usual  operation  of  elective  affinity."  He  also  sketched  a 
theory  of  chemical  affinity  00  the  facts  he  had  discovered,  and 
concluded  by  suggesting  that  the  electric  decomporition  of 
neutral  salts  might  in  sorne  cases  admit  of  economical  appU- 
cations  and  lead  to  the  isolation  of  the  true  elements  of  bodies. 
A  year  after  this  paper,  which  gained  bim  from  the  French 
Institute  the  medal  offered  by  Napoleon  for  the  best  oxp^riment 
made  each  year  on  galvanism,  be  described  in  his  second 
Bakerian  lecture  the  electrolytic  preparation  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  effected  in  October  1807  by  the  aid  of  hk  battery. 
According  to  his  cousin,  Edmund  Davy,^  then  his  laboratory 
assistant,  be  was  so  delighted  with  th^  achievement  that  he 
danced  about  the  room  in  ecstasy.  Four  days  after  reading  his 
lecture  his  health  broke  down,  and  severe  illness  kept  him  from  his 
professional  duties  until  March  1808.  .  As  soon  as  be  was  able  to 
work  again  he  attempted  to  obtain  the  metals  of  the  alkaline 
earths  by  the  same  methods  as  he  had  used  for  those  of  the  fixed 
alkalis,  but  they  eluded  his  efforts  and  he  only  succeeded  in 
preparing  them  as  amalgams  with  mercury,  by  a  process  due  to 
Berselius.  His  attempts  to  decompose"  alumine,^ca, zircone 
and  glucine  "  were  still  less  fortunate.  At  the  end  of  1808  he 
read  bis  third  Bakerian  lecture,  one  of  the  Idngest  of  his  papers 
but  not  one  of  the  best.  In  it  he  disproved  the  idea  advanced  by 
Gay  Lussac  that  potassium  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  not  an 
element;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  cast  doubts  on  the  elementary 

'Edmund  Davy  (1785-1857)  became  professorof  chemistry  at 
Cork  Institution  m  1813,  and  at  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  in  1826. 
HiB  »on,  Edmund  Wilfiam  Davy  (bom  in  1836),  was  appointed 
(Kofessor  of  medidoe  in  the  Royal- College,  DuUiorili  1870, 
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character  of  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  carbon,  though  on  this 
point  he  afterwards  cotiected  himself.  He  also  described  the 
preparation  of  boron,  for  which  at  first  he  proposed  the  name 
boraciiun,  on  the  impression  that  it  was  a  metal.  About  this 
tirae  a  voluntary  subscription  among  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institution  put  him  in  possession  of  a  new  galvanic  battery 
of  aooo  double  plates,  with  a  surface  equal  to  iz8,ooo  sq.  in., 
to  replace  the  old  one,  which  had  become  unserviceable.  His 
fourth  Bakerian  lecture,  in  November  iSog,  gave  further  proofs 
of  the  elementary  nature  of  pmtassium,  and  described  the 
properties  of  telluretted  hydrogen.  Next  year,  in  a  paper  read 
in  July  and  in  his  fifth  Bakerian  lecture  in  November,  he 
argued  that  ozymuriatic  acid,  contrary  to  his  previous  beUef, 
was  a  simile  body,  and  proposed  for  it  the  name  "chlorine." 

Davy's  reputation  was  now  at  its  zenith.  As  a  lecturer  he 
could  command  an  audience  of  little  less  than  looo  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  his  fame  had  spread  far  outside 
London.  In  iSio,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Dublin  Society,  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  electro-chemical  science,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  again  lectured  in  Dublin,  on  chemistry  and 
geology,  receiving  large  fees  at  both  visits.  During  his  second 
visit  Trinity  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  the  only  university  distinction  he  ever  received.  On  the 
8th  of  April  iSig  he  was  knighted  by  the  prince  regent;  on 
the  9th  he  gave  his  farewell  lecture  as  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  Royal  Institution;  and  on  the  nth  he  was  married  to  Mrs 
Apreece,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Kerr  of  Kelso,  and  a 
distant  connexion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A  few  months  after  his 
marriage  he  published  the  first  and  only  volume  of  his  ElemetUs 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  with  a  dedication  to  his  wife,  and  was 
abo  re-elected  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
though  he  would  not  pledge  hims^  to  deliver  lectures,  explain- 
ing that  he  wished  to  be  free  from  the  routine  of  lecturing  in 
order  to  have  more  time  for  original  work.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  he  began  to  investigate  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which  had 
just  been  discovered  by  P.  L.  Dulong,  but  was  obliged  to  suspend 
his  inquiries  during  the  winter  on  account  of  injury  to  his  eye 
caused  by  an  explosion  of  that  substance.  In  the  spring  of  i8r3 
he  was  engaged  on  the  chemistry  of  fluorine,  and  though  he 
failed  to  isolate  the  element,  he  leached  accurate  conclusions 
regarding  its  nature  and  properties.  In  October  he  started  with 
his  wife  for  a  continental  tour,  and  with  them,  as  "assistant 
in  eq>eriment5  and  writing,"  went  Michael  Faraday,  who  in  the 
previous  March  had  been  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Royal 
Institution  laboratory.  Having  obtained  permission  from  the 
French  emperor  to  travel  in  France,  he  went  first  to  Paris,  where 
during  his  two  months'  stay  every  honour  was  accorded  him, 
including  election  as  a  corresponding  member  of  the  first  dass 
<rf  the  Institute.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  recipro- 
cated the  courtesy  of  his  French  hosts,  but  gave  ofience  by  the 
brusqueness  of  his  manner,  though  his  supercilious  bearing, 
according  to  his  biogmpher,  Dr  Paris,  was  to  be  ascribed  less  to 
any  consdons  superiority  than  to  an  "  ungraceful  timidity  which 
he  could  never  conquer."  Nor  was  his  action  in  regard  to  iodine 
calculated  to  concUiate.  That  substance,  recently  discovered 
in  Paris,  was  attracting  the  attention  of  French  chemists  when 
he  stepped  in  and,  after  a  short  examination  with  his  portable 
chemical  laboratory,  detected  its  resemblance  to  chlorine  and 
pronounced  it  an  "  undecompounded  body."  ■  Towards  the  end 
of  December  he  left  for  Italy.  At  Genoa  he  investigated  the 
electridty  of  the  torpedo-fish,  and  at  Florence,  by  the  aid  of  the 
great  burning-glass  in  the  Accademia  del  Cimento,  he  effected 
the  combustion  of  the  diamond  in  oxygen  and  dedded  that, 
beyond  containing  a  little  hydrogen,  it  consisted  of  pure  carbon. 
Then  he  went  to  Rome  and  Naples  and  visited  Vesuvius  and 
Pompeii,  called  on  VolU  at  Milan,  spent  tiie  summer  in  Geneva, 
and  returning  to  Rome  occupied  the  winter  with  an  inquiry  into 
tile  coii4>osition  of  andent  colours. 

A  few  months  after  his  return,  through  Germany,  to  London 
in  iSts,  he  was  induced  to  take  up  the  question  of  constructing 
a  miner's  safety  lan^).  Experiments  with  samples  of  fire-damp 
sent  from  Newcastle  soon  taught  him  that  "  e]q>losive  mixtures 


of  mine-damp  will  not  pass  through  small  apertures  or  tubes  "; 
and  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Sodety  on  the  9th  of 
November  he  showed  that  metallic  tubes,  being  better  con- 
ductors of  heat,  were  superior  to  glass  ones,  and  exi^ained  that 
the  heat  lost  by  contact  with  a  large  cooling  surface  brought 
the  temperature  of  the  first  portions  of  gas  exploded  bdow  that 
required  for  the  firing  of  the  other  portions.  Two  further 
papers  read  in  January  1816  explained  the  employment  of  wire 
gauze  instead  of  narrow  tubes,  and  later  in  the  year  the  safety 
lamps  were  brought  into  use  in  the  mines.  A  large  collection  erf 
the  different  models  made  by  Davy  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  took  out  no 
patent  for  his  invention,  and  in  recognition  of  his  disinterested- 
ness the  Newcasde  coal-owners  in  SeptemberiSiy  presented  him 
with  a  dinner-service  of  silver  plate.' 

In  i8r8,  when  he  was  created  a  baronet,  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  British  govemmmt  to  examine  the  papyri  of  Herculaneum 
intheNeapotitanmuseum,  and  he  did  not  arrive  back  in  England 
till  June  iSao.  In  November  of  that  3'ear  the  Royal  Sodety,  of 
which  he  had  become  a  fellow  in  1803,  and  acted  as  secretaty 
from  1807  to  1S12,  chose  him  as  thdr  president,  but  his  personal 
qualities  were  not  such  as  to  make  him  very  successful  in  that 
office,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  tact  and  firmness  of 
his  predecessor,  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  In  1831  he  was  busy  with 
electrical  experiments  and  in  iSaz  with  investigations  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  the  cavities  of  crystals  in  rocks.  In  1833, 
when  Faraday  liquefied  chlorine,  he  read  a  paper  which  suggeMed 
the  application  of  liquids  formed  by  the  condensation  of  gases 
as  medianical  agents.  In  the  same  year  the  admiralty  consulted 
the  Royal  Sodety  as  to  a  means  of  preserving  the  copper  sheath- 
ing of  ships  from  corrosion  and  keeping  it  smooth,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  coM>er  would  be  preserved  if  it  were  rendered 
negativdy  eiectricfd,  as  would  be  done  by  fixing  "  protectors  " 
of  zinc  to  the  sheeting.  This  method  was  tried  on.  sevetal  ships, 
but  it  was  found  that  the  bottoms  became  extremdy  foul  from 
accumulations  of  seaweed  and  shellfish.  For  this  reason  the 
admiralty  dedded  against  the  plan,  much  to  the  inventor's 
annoyance,  espedally  as  orders  to  remove  the  protectors  already 
fitted  were  issued  in  June  1835,  immediatdy  after  he  had 
announced  to  the  Royal  Sodety  the  full  success  of  his  remedy. 

In  i8i0  Davy's  health,  which  showed  signs  of  failure  in  1833, 
had  so  declined  that  he  could  with  difficulty  indulge  in  his 
favourite  sports  of  fishing  and  shooting,  and  early  in  1837,  after 
a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  be  was  ordered  abroad.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Ravenna  he  removed  to  Salzburg,  whence,  his  illness 
continuing,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Sodety.  ta  the  autumn  he  returned  to  Englartd  and  spent  his 
time  in  writing  his  Salmonia  or  Days  of  Flyfishing,  an  imitation 
of  The  Compleai  Angler.  In  the  spring  of  r8a8  he  again  left 
England  for  Dlyria,  and  in  the  winter  fixed  his  residence  at 
Rome,  whence  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Sodety  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Electridty  of  the  Torpedo,"  written  at  Trieste  in  October.  This, 
with  the  exception  of  a  posthumous  work.  Consolations  tnTraziei, 
or  the  LaslDays  of  a  Philosopher  {liyt),  was  thefinal  production 
of  his  pen.  On  the  Joth  of  February  1829  he  sufferwl  a  second 
attack  of  paralysis  which  rendered  his  right  side  quite  powerless, 
but  under  the  care  of  bis  brother,  Dr  John  Davy  (i79r-i868), 
he  rallied  suflSdentiy  to  be  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  died  on 
the  29th  of  May. 

Of  a  sanguine,  somewhat  irritable  temperament,  Davy  dis- 
played characteristic  enthusiasm  and  energy  in  alt  his  pursuits. 
As  is  shown  by  his  verses  and  sometimes  by  his  prose,  his  mind 
was  highly  imaginatrre;  the  poet  Coleridge  dedared  that  if  he 
"  had  not  been  the  first  chemist,  he  would  have  been  the  first  poet 

'  Davy's  will  directed  that  this  service,  after  La^  Davy's  death, 
should  pass  to  his  brother,  Dr  John  Davy,  on  whose  decease,  if  he 
had  no  heirs  who  could  make  use  of  it,  it  was  to  be  melted  and  sold, 
the  proceeds  going  to  the  Royal  Society  "  to  found  a  medal  to  be 
given  annually  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  chemistry  any- 
where made  in  Europe  or  Anglo-America."  The  silver  (Mwluced 
£736,  and  the  interest  on  that  sum  is  expended  on  the  Davy  medal, 
which wasawardedforthelirsttimein  1877,  to  BunsenandKirchhofl 
for  their  discovery  of  spectrum  analysis.  ■ 
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of  Us  a^,"  a&d  Southey  uid-that "  he  had  all  the  dements  of  a 
poet;  he  only  wanted  the  art."  In,  spite  of  his  uDgaisly  erterior 
and  peculiar  manner,  hia  h^>py  gifts  of  exposition  and  iUus- 
tration  won  him  extraordtmiry  popularity  as  a  lecturer,  Ms 
experiments  were  ingenious  and  r^dly  performed,  and  Coleridge 
went  to  hear  Um."  to  increase  his  stock  of  metaphois."  The 
doaanating  aml»tioD  of  his  life  was  to  achieve  fame,  bat  though 
that  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  petty  jealousy,  it  did  not 
lesve  him  insensible  to  the  claims  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
"  cause  of  humanity,"  to  use  a  phrase  crftoi  employed  by  him 
m  CDimezion  with  his  invention  of  the  miners'  lamp.  Of  the 
smaller  observances  of  etiquette  he  was  careless,  and  his 
irinkness  of  disposition  sometimes  exposed  him  to  annoyances 
TrMch  he  might  have  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  tact. 

See  br  J.  A.  Paris,  The  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1831),  vol.  ij. 
at  which  on  pp.  430-45^  gives  a  Uet  of  bis  publicattone.  Dr  John 
Davy,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Humphry  Daey  (1836J ;  CoUected  Works  (with 
shorter  memoir,  1830);  Frag,nUntary  Rtmatns,  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific (1858).  T.  E.  TTiorpe,  Humphry  Davy,  Poet  and  Philosopher 
(1896). 

DAWARI,  or  Daum,  a  Pathan  tribe  on  the  Wamri  border  of  the 
North-West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  TTie  Dawaris  inhabit 
the  Tochi  Valley  {q.v.),  otherwise  known  as  Dawar  or  Daur,  and 
are  a  homogeneous  tribe  of  considerable  size,  numbering  5200 
€ghting  men.  Though  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a  Waziri 
population  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  Waziris.  They  are 
an  agricultural  and  the  Waziris  a  pastoral  race,  and  they  arc 
much  richer  than  their  neighbours.  They  thrive  on  a  rich  sedi- 
mentary soil  copiously  irrigated  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where 
cultivable  land  of  any  kind  b  scarce  and  water  in  general  hardly 
to  be  obtained.  But  they  pay  a  heavy  tax  in  health  and  well- 
being  for  the  possession  of  their  fertile  acres.  Fevers  and  other 
ravaging  diseases  are  bred  in  the  wet  sodden  lands  of  the  Tochi 
Valley,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  depression  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  effects  of  these  ailments  may  be 
dearly  traced  in  the  drawn  or  bloated  features  and  the  shrunken 
or  swoDen  limbs  of  nearly  every  Dawari  that  has  passed  middle 
life.  TTiey  have  an  evil  name  for  indolence,  drug-eating  and 
unnatural  vices,  and  *re  morally  the  lowest  of  the  Afghan  races; 
but  in  sfrite  of  these  defects,  and  of  the  contempt  with  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  other  Afghan  tribes,  they  have  held  their 
own  tor  centuries  against  the  warlike  and  hardy  Waziris.  The 
secret  of  this  is  that  ttie  Dawaris  stand  together,  and  the  Waaris 
do  not,  while  the  weaker  race  is  pfted  with  infinite  patience  and 
tenadty  of  purpose.  With  the  advent  of  British  government, 
however,  the  Dawaris  are  now  secured  in  the  possession  of  their 
ancestral  lands. 

See  J.  G,  Lorimer,  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  Waxtri  Pushtu 

(1903). 

DAWBS,  HENRT  LATJHEH8  {i8i6-igo3),  American  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  on  the  30th  of 
October  i3i6.  Aftergraduatingat  Yale  in  1839,  he  taught  for  a 
time  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  also  edited  The  Greenfield  Catelle. 
In  r84i  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  North  Adams,  where  for  a  time  he  conducted  The  Tran- 
script. He  served  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
in  1848-1849  and  in  1853,  in  the  state  Senate  in  1850,  and  in  the 
Massachusetts  constitutional  CMivention  in  1853.  From  1853  to 
*8s7  he  was  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Massachusetts;  and  from  1857-1875  he  was  a 
Republican  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives. 
In  187s  he  succeeded  Charles  Sumner  as  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, serving  until  1893.  During  this  long  period  of 
legislative  activity  he  served  in  the  House  on  the  committees  on 
elections,  ways  and  means,  and  appropriations,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  anti-slavery  and  reccmstruction  measures  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War,  in  tariff  legi^tion,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  fish  commission  and  the  inauguration  of  daily  weather 
reports.  In  the  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  gave  much  attention  to  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  On  leaving  the  Senate,  in 
1893,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  (sometimes  called  the  Dawes  Indian  Commission), 


aitd  served  in  this  capacity  for  ten  years,  negotiating  frkh  the 
tribes  for  the  eKtinction  of  the  communal  title  to  their  land  and 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  governments,  with  the  object 
of  making  the  tribes  a  constituent  part  of  the  United  States.* 
Dawes  died  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  on  the  5th  of  February  1903. 

DAWBS,  BICHARD  (170S-1766),  English  dassical  scholar, 
was  bom  in  or  near  Ma,rket  Bosworth.  He  was  educated  at  the 
town  granunai  school  ui)d«  Anthony  Blackwall,  and  at  Emmaoud 
Collie,  Cambridge,  of  which  sodety  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1 731. 
Hb  peculiar  habits  and  outspoken  language  made  him  unpopular. 
His  health  broke  down  in  consequence  of  his  sedentary  life,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  took  to  bell-ringing  at  Great  St  Mary's  as  a 
restorative.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Bentley,  who  he  declared 
knew  nothing  of  Greek  except  from  indexes.  In  1 738  Dawes  was 
appointed  to  the  mastership  of  the  gramtnar  school,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  combined  with  that  of  St  Mary's  hospital.  From  all 
accounts  hb  mind  appears  to  have  become  unhinged;  hia 
,  eccentridties  of  conduct  and  continual  disputes  with  hb  govern- 
ing body  ruined  the  school,  and  finally,  in  1749,  he  resigned  his 
post  and  retired  to  Heworth,  where  he  chiefly  amused  himself 
with  boating.  Herliedon  the  31st  of  March  1766.  Dawes  was 
not  a  prdific  writer.  The  book  on  which  hb  fame  rests  b  his 
Jdisedlanea  critiea  (1745),  which  gained  the  commendation  of 
such  dbtinguished  continental  scholars  as  L.  C.  Valckenaer 
and  J.  J.  Rebke.  The  Miscellanea,  which  was  re-edited  by 
T.  Burgess  (1781),  G.  C.  Harles  (1800)  and  T.  Kidd  (1817),  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a  higji  reputation,  and  although  some 
of  the  "  canons  "  have  been  proved  untenable  and  few  can  be 
accepted  universally,  it  will  always  remain  an  honoumble  and 
enduring  monument  of  Knglinh  scholarsbip. 

Sec  J,  Hodgson,  An  Aecoun 
Dawes  (i8>8);  H.  R.  Luard  i 
Hist,  qf  Classicai  Scholarship,  i 

DAWISON,  BOeUHIL  (1818-1872),  German  actor,  was  bom 
at  Warsaw,  of  Jewish  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  went  on 
the  stage.  In  1839  he  recdved  an  appointment  to  the  theatre 
at  Lemberg  in  Gaiida,  In  1847  he  played  at  Hamburg  with 
marked  success,  was  from  1849,  to  1854  a  member  of  the  Burg 
theatre  in  Vienna,  and  then  became  connected  with  the  Dresdm 
court  theatre.  In  1864  tie  was  given  a  life  engagement,  but 
resigned  hb  ai%>ointment,  and  after  starring  through  Germany 
visited  the  United  States  in  1866.  He  died  in  Dresden  on  the  lat 
of  February  1872.  Dawison  was  considered  in  Germany  an  actor 
of  a  new  type;  &  leading  critic  wrote  that  he  and  Marie  Seebach 
"  swept  like  fresh  gales  over  dusty  tradition,  and  brushing  aside 
the  monotony  of  declamation  gave  to  their  rdles  more  character 
and  vivadty  than  had  hitherto  been  known  on  the  German 
stage."  Hb  chief  parts  were  Mephbtophcles,  Franz  Moor,  Mark 
Antony,  HamJet,  Charles  V.,  Richard  III.  and  King  Lear. 

DAWKINS,  WILUAH  BOTD  (183S-  ),  English  geologut 
and  archaeologbt,  was  bom  at  Buttington  vicarage  near 
Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire,  on  the  a6th  of  December  1838. 
Educated  at  Rossall  School  and  Oxford,  he  joined  the  Geological 
Survey  in  1862,  and  in  1869  became  curator  of  the  Manchester 
museum,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  1890.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  and  palaeontology  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  in  1874.  He  paid  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  exbtence  of  coal  in  Rent,  and  in  i88s  was  selected  by  the 
Channel  tunnd  committee  to  make  a  special  survey  of  the  French 
and  Enghsh  coasts.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  scheme  of  a 
tunnd  beneath  the  Humber.  His  chief  distinctions,  however, 
were  won  in  the  realms  of  anthropology  by  his  researches  into  the 
lives  of  the  cave-dwellers  of  prehistoric  times,  labours  which 
have  borne  fruit  in  hb  books  Casre-kunting  (1874);  Early  Man 
Mt  Britain  (1880);  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia  (1866-1887). 
He  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1S67,  and  acted  as 
president  of  the  anthropological  section  of  the  British  Assodation 
in  1882  and  of  the  geological  section  in  188S. 

'  The  conuniedon  completed  its  labours  on  the  ist  or  July  i^S, 
after  having  allotted  3o,ooo,doo  acres  of  land  among  90,000  Indians 
and  absorbed  the  five  Indianaovernments  into  the  national  system. 
The  "  five  tribes  "  were  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw:,.,Oioctaw,  Creek 
and  Seminole  Indians.  '        -••  -••    -^  1^  -> 
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DAWUSH.  a  watering-place  in  the  Ashburton  parliamentary 
divisimi  of  Devonshire,  England,  on  the  En^sh  Chaanel,  near 
the  outflow  of  the  Eze,  ii  m.  S.  of  Exeter  by  the  Great  Western 
railway.  Pop;  of  urban  district  (rpoi)  4003.  It  lies  on  a  cove 
sheltered  by  two  projecting  beadlaiids.  A  small  stream  which 
flowfi  through  the  town  is  lined  on  both  aides  by  pleasure- 
grounds.  Dawlish  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  visitors  attracted, 
in  spring  and  early  summer,  by  the  warm  climate  and  excellent 
bathing.  An  annual  pleasure  fair  is  held  on  Easter  Monday,  and 
a  regatta  in  August  or  September.  Until  its  sale  in  the  19th 
century,  the  site  of  Dawlish  belonged  to  Exeter  cathedral,  having 
been  given  to  the  chapter  by  Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  1050. 

DAWN  (the  i6lh-century  form  of  the  earher  "  dawing  "  or 
"dawning,"  from  an  old  verb  "daw,"  0.  Eng.  dagian,  to 
become  day;  cf.  Dutch  dagat,  and  Ger.  tagen),  the  time  when 
light  appears  (daws)  in  the  sky  in  the  morning.  The  dawn 
colours  appear  in  the  reverse  order  of  the  sunset  ct^ours  and 
are  due  to  the  same  cause.  When  the  sun  is  lowest  in  both  cases 
the  colour  is  deep  red;  this  gradually  changes  through  orange  to 
gold  and  briUiant  yellow  aa  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon. 
These  colours  follow  each  other  in  order  of  refrangibility,  repro- 
ducing all  the  colours  of  the  spectnun  in  order  except  the  blue 
rays  which  are  scattered  in  the  sky.  The  colours  of  the  dawn 
are  purer  and  colder  than  the  sunset  colours  since  there  is  less 
dust  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  less  consequont  sifting 
of  light  rays. 

DAWSON,  GEOROB  (1831-1876),  English  nonconformist 
divine,  was  born  in  Ixwdon  on  the  34th  of  February  1821,'  and 
was  educated  at  Maiischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  In  1843  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Rickmansworth,  and  in  1844  a  similar  chiU'ge 
at  Mount  Zion,  Birmingham,  where  he  attracted  large  congrega- 
tions by  his  eloquence  and  his  unconventional  views.  Desiring 
freedom  from  any  definite  creed,  he  left  the  Baptist  church  and 
became  minister  of  the  "Church  of  the  Saviour,"  a  building 
erected  for  him  by  his  supporters.  Here  he  exercised  a  stimulat- 
ing and  varied  itiioistry  for  tiearly  thirty  years,  gathering  round 
him  a  congregation  of  alt  types  and  espectaUy  of  such  as  found  the 
dogmas  of  the  age  distast^ul.  He  had  mudi  sympathy  with  the 
Unitarian  position,  but  was  not  himself  a  Unitarian.  Indeed  he 
had  no  fixed  standpoint,  and  discussed  truths  and  principles 
from  various  aspects.  His  sermons,  though  not  particularly 
speculative,  were  unconventional  and  quickening.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  and  did  much  to  popularize 
Ui«r  teachings,  his  influence  being  conspicuous,  especially  in 
his  demand  for  a  high  ethical  standard  in  everythiy  life  and  his 
insistence  on  the  Chris tianization  of  citizenship.  He  was  warmly 
supported  by  Dr  R.  W.  Dale,  and  by  J.  T.  Bunce,  editor  of 
The  Birmingham  DaUy  Post.  Both  Dawson  and  Dale  were  dis- 
qualified as  ministers  from  seats  6n  the  town  council,  but  both 
served  on  the  Birmingham  school  board.  Dawson  abo  lectured 
on  English  literature  at  the  Midland  Institute  and  helped  to 
found  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  library  in  Birmingham.  He 
died  suddenly  at  'King's  Norton  on  the  30th  of  November'  1876. 
Four  volumes  of  Sermons,  two  of  Frayefs  and  two  of  Biegrapkiaii 
Lectures  were  (Published  after  his  death. 

See  Life  by  H.  W.  Crosskey  {1876)  and  an  article  by  R,  W.  Dale 
in  The  mneleenlh  Century  (August  1877)- 
I  DAWSOK,  SIR  JOHN  WILLIAH  (1810-1899),  Canadian' 
geologiiC,  was  bora  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Joth  of 
October  i8w>.  Of  Scottish  descent,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
complete  his  education,  and  graduated  at  the  univeraity  in  1843, 
having  gained  a  knowledge  of  geology  and  natural  history  from 
Robert  Jameson.  On  bis  return  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1842  he 
accompanied  Sir  Charles  Lyell  on  his  first  visit  to  that  territory. 
Subsequently  he  waS  appointed  to  the  post  of  superintendent  of 
education  (1850-1853);  at  the  same  time  he  entered  zealously 
into  the  geology  of  the  country,  making  a  special  study  of  the 
fossil  forests  of  the  coal-measures.  From  these  strata,  in 
company  with  Lyell  (during  his  second  visit)  in  1835,  he  obtained 
the  first  remains  of  an  "air-breathing  reptile  "  named  Dendrtr- 
peton.    He  also  described  the  fos^  plants  of  the  Silurian, 


Devonian  and  Carboniferofts  rocks  of  Canada  for  the  Geologici] 
Survey  of  that  country  (187L-1873).  From  1853  to  1893  he 
was  professor  of  geology  and  principal  of  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal,  an  institution  which  under  his  influence  attained  a 
high  repuUtion.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  iS6>.  When  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  was  constituted  he  was  the  first  te 
occupy  the  presidential  chair,  and  he  also  acted  as  president  of 
the  British  Association  at  its  meeting  at  Birmingham  in  1886^ 
and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Sir  William  Dawson's  name  is  especially  associated  with  the 
Eosoon  canadense,  which  in  1S64  he  described  as  an  organiai 
having  the  structure  of  a  foraminifer.  It  was  found  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks,  regarded  as  the  oldest  known  geologiol 
system.  His  views  on  the  subject  were  contested  at  the  time, 
and  tiave  since  been  disproved,  the  so-called  otganism  being  now 
regarded  as  a  mineral  structure.  He  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1881, 
and  was  knighted  in  1884.  In  his  books  on  geolo^cal  subjects  he 
maintained  a  distinctly  theological  attitude,  dedining  to  admit 
the  descent  or  evolution  of  man  from  brute  ancestors,  and  holding 
that  the  human  species  only  made  its  appearance  on  tbi*  earth 
within  quite  recent  times.  Resides  many  monoirs  in  the 
Transactions  of  learned  societies,  he  published  Acadian  Ge^gy; 
The  geological  structure,  organic  remains  and  mineral  resources 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
(1855;  ed.  3,  1878);  Air-breathers  1^  Ike  Coal  Period  (1863); 
TheStoryoJtke  EarthandMan{i%7y,t±t,  1880);  TkeDaumoj 
Life  (1873);  Fossil  Men  and  their  Modem  Representatives  (18S0); 
Geological  History  of  Plants  (18S8);  The  Canadian  Ice  Aie 
(1894).    He  died  on  the  aoth  of  November  1899. 

His  son,  Geokge  Mercer  Dawson  (1849-1901),  was  bom  at 
Pictou  on  the  ist  of  August  1849.  a^pd  received  his  educati(»i  at 
M'Gill  University  and  the  Royal  Sdiool  of  Mines,  London,  where 
he  had  a  brilliant  career.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  geolc^ist 
and  naturalist  to  the  North  American  boundary  commission, 
and  two  years  later  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Canada,  of  which  he  became  assistant  director  in  1883,  and 
director  in  1893.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  government's 
Yukon  expedition  in  1887,  and  his  name  is  permanently  written 
in  Dawson  City,  of  gold-beariug  fame.  As  one  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Commissioners  hespent  the  summer  of  rS9i  investigating  the  facts 
of  the  seal  fisheries  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and  Aneria. 
For  his  services  there,  and  at  the  subsequent  arbitration  in  Paris, 
he  was  made  a  C.M.G.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  i8qi,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  awarded  the  Bigaby  medal  by  the  Geiological 
Society  of  London.  He  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  in  1893,  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1901.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  scientific  papers  and  reports,  espedally  on 
the  surface  geology  and  glacial  phenomena  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Canada. 

DAWSON  CIT7,  or  Dawson,  the  capital  of  the  Yukon  terri- 
tory, Canada,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Yukon  river,  and  in  tite 
middle  of  the  Klondyke  gold  region,  of  which  it  is  the  distributing 
centre.  It  is  situated  in  beautiful  mountainous  country,  1400  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  1300  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  river. 
It  is  reached  by  a  fleet  of  river  steamers,  and  has  telegraphic 
conunuoication.  Founded  in  1896,  its  population  soon  reached 
over  30,000  at  the  height  of  thegoldrusb;  in  igoi  it  was  officially 
returned  as  9143,  and  is  now  not  more  than  5000.^  The  tcpipfir^- 
ture  varies  froip  90°  F.  in  sumjner  to  50°  below  zero  in  winter. 
It  possesses  three  opera-houses  and  numerous  hoteb,  and  is  a 
typical  mining  town,  though  even  at  first  there  was  much  le^s 
lawlessness  than  is  usually  the  case  in  such  cities. 

DAXi  a  town  of  south-western  France,  capital  9!  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Landes,  92  m.  S.S.W.  of  Bordeaux, 
on  the  Southern  railway  between  that  city  and  Bayonne.  Fop. 
(1906)  6585.  The  town  lies  on  the.  left  bank  of  the  Adour,  a 
stone  bridge  uniting  it  to  its  sul^urb  of  Le  Sablar  fln  the  right 
bank.  It  has  remains,  of  ancient  Gallo-Roman  fortifications, 
now  converted  into  a  promenade.  The  most  remarkable  buildiog 
In  the  town  b  the  church  of  Notrc-Dame,  <Mice  ^  cathedral;  it 
was  rebuilt  from  1636  to  1719,  but  still  preserves  a  sacristy,  a 
porch  and  a  fine  sculptured  doorway  of  the  utfa  century,  iThe 
Di:]iti20c  by  > 
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church  pf  St  Vincent,. to  the  south-west  of  the  town,  derives  its 
DAm^  from  the  £rsL  bishop,  whose  tomb  it  cpntains.  The  church 
of  ^t.Paul-les-bax,  a  suburb  on  the  right  hank. of  the  Adour, 
belongs  mainly  to  the  15th  century,  and  has  a  Romanesque  apse 
adorned  with  curious  bas-reliefs.  On  a  hill  to  the  west  of  Dax 
staikds  a  tower  built  in  memory  of  the  sailor. and  scientist  Jean 
Charles.  Borda,  born  there  in  1733;  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
in  the  town  in  iSgi.  Dax,  which  is  weU  known  as  a  winter  resort, 
owes  much  ol  its  importance  to  its,  thermal  waters  and  mud* 
baths  (the  deposit  of  the  Adour),  which  are  efficacious  in  cases 
of  rheumatism,  neuralgia  and  other  djsorders.  The  best-known 
spring  is  the  Fontaine  Chaude,  which  issues  into  a  basin  160  ft. 
wide  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  principal  of  numerous  bathii^ 
establishments  are  the. Grands  Tbermes,  the  Bains  Sal6s,  adjoin- 
ing, a  casino,  and  the  fiaignots,  which  fringe  the  Adour  and  are 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Dax  has  a  sub-prefecture,  tribunals  of 
first,  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  a  training 
college  and  a  h'brary.  It  has  salt  workings,  tanneries,  saw- 
mili$,  manufactures  of  soap  and  corks;  commerce  is  chiefly 
in  the  pine  wood,  resin  and  cork  of  the  Landes,  in  mules, 
cattle,  horses  and  poultry. 

Dax  (Aquae  Tarbellicae,  Aquae  Augustae,  later  D'Acgs)  was 
the  capital  of  the  TarbeUi  under  the  Koman  domination,  when 
its  waters  were  already  famous.  Later  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
viscounty,  which  in  the.  nth  century  passed  to  the  viscounts 
of  B6arD,  and  in  1177  was  annexed  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
to  Gascony.  The  bishopric,  founded  in  the  3rd  century,  was 
in  1801  attached  to  that  of  Aire. 

DAT.  JOHN  (1574-1640?),  English  dramatist,  was  bora  at 
Cawston,  Norfolk,  in  rs74,  and  educated  at  Ely.  He  became 
a  sizar  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  1592,  but  was  expelled 
in  the  next  year  for  stealing  a  book.  .  He  became  one  of  Hens- 
lowe's  playwrights,  collaborating  with  Henry  Chettle,  William 
Haughton,  Thomas  Dekker,  Rich^d  Hathway  and  Wentworth 
Smith,  but  his  almost  incessant  activity  seems  to  have  left  him 
poor  enough,  to  judge  by  the  smaU  loans,  of  five  shillings  and 
even  two  shillings,  that  he  obtained  from  Henslowe.  The  first 
play  in  which  I)ay  appears  as  part-author  is  The  Conquest  of 
Brute,  with  the  finding  oj  the  Bath  (1598),  which,  with  most  of 
his  journeyman's  work,  is  lost.  A  drama  dealing  with  the  early 
yeaxs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bednal 
Green  (acted  i5oo,  printed  1659),  written  in  collaboration  with 
Chettle,  is  his  earliest  extant  work.  It  bore  the  sub-title  of  The 
Merry  HvMor  of  Tom  Strowd,  the  Norfolk  Yeoman,  and  was  so 
popular  that  second  and  third  parts,  by  Day  and  Haughton, 
were  produced  in  the  next  year.  The  lie  of  Gyls  (printed  1606), 
a  prose  comedy  founded  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
contains  in  its  light  dialogue  much  satire  to  which  the  key  is  now 
tost,  but  Mr  Swinburne  notes  in  Manasses's  burlesque  of  a  Puritan 
sermon  a  curious  anricipation  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr  Chadband 
in  Bleak  Bouse.  In  1607  Day  produced,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Rowley  and  George  Wilkins,  The  Travaiks  of  the  Three 
English  Brothers,  which  detailed  the  adventures  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Sir  Anthony  and  Robert  Shirley. 

The  Parliament  of  Bees  is  the  work  on  which  Day's  reputation 
chiefly  rests.  This  exquisite  and  unique  drama,  or  rather  masque, 
is  entirely  occupied  with  "  the  doings,  the  births,  the  wars,  the 
wooings  "  of  bees,  expressed  in  a  style  at  once  most  singular 
and  most  charming.  The  bees  hold  a  parliament  under  Frorez, 
the  iMaster  Bee,  and  various  complaints  are  preferred  against 
the  humble-bee,  the  wasp,  the  drone  and  other  offenders.  This 
satirical  allegory  of  affairs  ends  with  a  royal  progress  of  Oberon, 
who  distributes  justice  to  all.  The  piece  contains  much  for 
which  parallel  passages  are  found  in  Dekker's  Wonder  of  a 
Kingdom  (1636)  and  Samuel  Rowley's  (or  Dekker's)  Noble 
Soldier  (printed  1634).  There  is  no  earlier  known  edition  of  The 
Parliatnent  of  Bees  than  that  in  1641,  but  a  persistent  tradition 
has. assigned  the  piece  to  1607,  In  i6o8  Day  published  two 
comedies.  Law  Trickes,  or  Who  : Would  have  Thought  itf  ajid 
Humour  out  of  Breath.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but 
an  elegy  pn  him  by  John  Tatham,  the  dty  poet,  was  published 
in  ^640.    The  six  dramas  by  John,  Day  which  we  jrassess  show 


a  delicate  fancy  and  dainty  inventiven^  all  hi^  awn.  He  pc^. 
served,  in  a  great  mc^ure,  the  dramatic  tradition  of  John  Lylj^,. 
and  affected  a  kind  o£  subdued  euphuism. .  The  Maydes. Metamor- 
phosis (1600),  once, supposed  to,  be  a  posthumous  work  of  Lyly'^, 
may  be  an  early  work  of  Day's.  ,  It  possesses,  at  all  events,  many 
of  his  marked  characteristics-  His  prose  Pereffinatit  Scholasiifn 
or  Learninges  Pilgrimage,  dating  from  his  later  years,  was  printed 
by  Mr  A.  H.  BuUen.from  a  MS-  of  Day's.  Considerations  partly- 
based  on  this  work  have  suggested  that  be  had  a  share  in  the 
anonymous  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus  and  the  Return  from 
Parnassus.  The  beauty  and  ingenuity  of  The  Parliament  af 
Bees  were  noted  and  warmly  extolled  by  Charles  Lamb;  and 
Day's  work  has  sinpe  found  many  admirers. 

His  works,  edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen.,  were  printed  at  the  Chlswick 
Pr^ssiniSSi.  The  same  editor  included  The  Maydes  Metamorphosis 
in  vol.  i.  of  his  CoUeetion  af  <M  Flays.  The  Parliament  of  Bees  and 
Humour  out  of  Breath  were  printed  in  Nero  and  other  Plays  (Mermaid 
Series,  1888),  with  an  introduction  by  Arthur  Symons.  .An  apprecia- 
tion by  Mr  A.  C,  Swinburne  appeared  in  The  Nineteenth  Century 
(October  1897).  I 

DAY,  THOMAS  (1748-1789),  British  author,  was  born  'iri 
London  on  the  zznd  of  June  1748.  He  is  famous  as  the  writer 
ot  Sandford  and  Merton  (i  783-1789),  a  book  for  the  young,  which, 
though  quaintly  didactic  and  often  ridiculous,  has  had  consider- 
able education^  value  as  inculcating  manliness  and  independence. 
Day  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  at  Corpus  Christi' 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  a  great  admirer  of  J.  J.  Rousseau 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  ideal  state  of  nature.  Having  independent 
means  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  study  and  philanthropy. 
His  views  on  marriage  were  typical  of  the  man.  He  brought 
up  two  foundlings,  one  of  whom  he  hoped  eventually  to  marry.' 
They  were  educated  on  the  severest  principles,  but  neither 
acquired  the  high  quality  of  stoicism  which  he  had  looked  for. 
After  several  proposals  of  marriage  to  other  ladies  had  been 
rejected,  he  married  an  heiress  who  agreed  with  his  ascetic 
programme  of  life.  He  finally  settled  at  Ottershaw  in  Surrey  and 
took  to  farming  on  philanthropic  principles.  He  had  many 
curious  and  impracricable  theories,  among  them  one  that  all 
animals  could  be  managed  by  kindness,  and  while  riding  an 
unbroken  colt  he  was  thrown  near  Wargrave  and  killed  on  the 
aSth  of  September  1789.  His  poem  The  Dying  Negro,  published 
in  1773,  Struck  the  keynote  of  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
It  is  also  obvious  from  his  other  works,  such  as  The  Devoted 
Legions  (1776)  and  The  Desolation  of  America  (1777),  that  he 
strongly  sympathized  with  the  Americans  during  their  War  of 
Independence. 

DAY  (0.  Eng.  deeg,  Ger.  Tag;  according  to  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  "in  no  way  related  to  the  Lat.  diej"),  in  astronomy, 
the  interval  of  time  in  which  a  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
is  performed.  Days  are  distinguished  as  solar,  sidereal  or  lunar, 
according  as  the  revolution  is  taken  relatively  to  the  sun,  the 
stars  or  the  moon.  The  solar  day  b  the  fundamental  unit  of 
time,  not  only  in  daily  life  but  in  astronomical  practice.  In  the 
latter  case,  being  determined  by  observations  pf  the  sun,  it  is 
taken  to  b^n  with  the  passage  of  the  mean  sun  over  the  meridian 
of  the  place,  or  at  mean  noon,  while  the  civil  day  begins  at  mid-; 
night,  A  vigorous  effort  was  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  the  19th  century  to  bring  the  two  uses  into  harmony  by  begin- 
ning the  astronomical  day  at. midnight.  In  some  isolated  cases' 
this  has  been  done;  but  the  general  consensus  of  astronomers 
has  been  against  it,  the  day  as  used  in  astronomy  being  only  a 
measure  of  time,  and  having  no  relation  to  the  period  of  daily 
repose.  The  time  when  the  day  shall  begin  is  purely  a  matter 
of  convenience.  The  present  practice  being  the  dominant  one 
from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  until  the  present,,  it  was  felt  that  the 
confusion  in  the  combination  of  past  and  present  astronomical 
observations,  and  the  doubts  and  diSicullies  in  using  the  astrO; 
nomical  ephemcrides,  formed  a  decisive  argument  against  any 
change. 

The  question  of  a  possible  variability  in  the  length  ot  the 
day  is  one  of  fuudafnental  importance.  One  necessary  effect 
of  the  tidal  retardation  qf  the  earth's  rotation  b  gradually,  to 
increase  thb  length-    It  i?  rejnarkable  that  the  discu^ion  of 
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ancieDt  eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  their  cotnparisou  with  modem 
observatioas,  show  only  a  amall  and  rather  doubtful  change, 
amounting  perkiaps  to  less  thsn  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
per  centuiy.  Aa  this  amount  seems  to  be  markedly  less  than 
that  which  would  be  expected  from  the  cause  in  question,  it  is 
probable  that  some  other  cause  tends  to  accelerate  the  earth's 
rotation  and  so  to  shorten  the  day.  The  moon's  apparent 
mean  motion  in  longitude  seems  also  to  indicate  slow  periodic 
changes  in  the  earth's  rotation;  but  these  are  not  confirmed 
by  transits  of  Mercury,  which  ought  also  to  indicate  them. 
(See  Moon  and  Tides.)  (S.  N.) 

Legal  Aspects. — In  law,  a  day  may  be  either  a  dies  nalwalis  or 
natural  day,  or  a  diti  orHficialis  or  artificial  day.  A  natural  day 
includes  all  the  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to  midnight. 
Fractions  of  the  day  are  disregarded  to  avoid  dilute,  though 
sometimes  the  law  will  consider  fractions,  as  where  it  is  necessaiy 
to  show  the  first  of  two  acts.  In  cases  where  action  must  be  taken 
for  preserving  or  asserting  a  right,  a  day  would  mean  the  natural 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  on  the  other  lund,  as  in  cases  of 
survivorship,  for  testamentary  or  other  purposes,  it  would  suf&ce 
if  a  person  survived  for  even  the  smallest  portion  of  the  last  day 
necessary. 

When  a  statute  directs  any  act  to  be  done  within  so  many 
days,  these  words  mean  clear  days,  i.e.  a  number  of  perfect 
intervening  days,  nob  counting  the  terminal  days:  if  the  statute 
says  nothing  about  Sunday,  the  days  mentioned  mean  consecutive 
days  and  include  Sundays.  Under  some  statutes  {e.g.  the  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Act  1S68,  the  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
Prevention  Act  1883)  Sundays  and  holidays  are  excluded  in 
reckoning  days,  and  consequently  all  the  Simdays,  &c.,  of  a 
prescribed  sequence  of  days  would  be  eliminated.  So  also,  by 
custom,  the  word  "day"  may  be  understood  in  some  special 
sense.  In  bills  of  lading  and  charter  parties,  when  "  days  "  or 
"  running  days"  are  spoken  of  without  qualification,  they 
usually  mean  consecutive  days,  and  Sundays  and  holidays  are 
counted,  but  when  there  is  some  qualification,  as  where  a  charter 
party  required  a  cargo  "  to  be  discharged  in  fourteen  days," 
"  days  "  will  mean  working  days.  Working  days,  again,  vary 
in  different  ports,  and  the  custom  of  the  port  will  decide  in  each 
case  what  are  working  days.  In  English  charter  parties,  unless 
the  contrary  is  expressed,  Christmas  day  and  other  recogni«d 
holidays  are  included  as  working  days.  A  weather  working  day, 
a  term  sometimes  used  in  charter  parties,  means  a  day  when  work 
is  not  prevented  by  the  weather,  and  unless  so  provided  for,  a 
day  on  which  work  was  rendered  impossible  by  bad  weather 
would  still  be  counted  as  a  working  day.  Lay  days,  which  are 
days  given  to  the  charterer  in  a  charter  party  either  to  toad  or 
unload  without  paying  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  are  days  of  the 
week,  not  periods  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Days  of  Grace, — When  a  hill  of  exchange  is  not  payable  at 
sight  or  on  demand,  certain  days  (called  days  of  grace,  from 
being  originally  a  gratuitous  favour)  are  added  to  the  time  of 
payment  as  fixed  by  the  bill,  and  the  bill  is  then  due  and  payable 
on  the  last  day  of  grace.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  i88j,  three  days  are  allowed  as  days  of  grace,  but 
when  the  last  day  of  grace  faUs  on  Sunday,  Christmas  day,  Good 
Friday  or  a  day  appointed  by  royal  proclamation  as  a  public 
fast  or  thanksgiving  day,  the  bill  is  due  and  payable  on  the 
preceding  business  day.  If  the  last  day  of  grace  is  a  bank  holiday 
(other  than  Christmas  day  or  Good  Friday),  or  when  the  last  day 
of  grace  is  a  Sunday,  and  the  second  day  of  grace  is  a  bank 
holiday,  the  bill  is  due  and  payable  on  the  succeeding  business 
day.  Days  of  grace  {dies  rton)  are  in  existence  practically  among 
English-speaking  peoples  only.  They  were  abolished  by  the 
French  Code  (Code  de  Commerce,  Liv.  i.  tit.  8,  art.  135),  and  by 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  European  codes  since  framed. 

Citil  Days. — An  artificial  or  civil  day  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
difficult  to  define;  it  "  may  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  term 
to  signify  all  the  various  kinds  of '  day  '  known  in  legal  proceed- 
ings other  than  the  natural  day "  {Bncy.  English  Law,  tit. 
"  Day  ")-  The  Jews,  Chaldeans  and  Babylonians  began  the 
day  at  the  rising  of  the  sun;    the  Athenians  at  the  fall;    the 


Umbri  in  Italy  began  at  midday;  the  Egyptians  and  I 
at  midnight;  and  in  England,  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  civil  day  still  prevails,  the  day 
usually  conmiencing  as  soon  as  the  dock  begins  to  strike  11  f.H. 
of  the  preceding  day. 

In  England  the  period  of  the  civil  day  may  also  vary  under 
different  statutes.  In  criminal  law  the  day  formerly  commenced 
at  sunrise  and  extended  to  sunset,  but  by  the  Larceny  Act  1861 
the  day  is  that  period  between  six  in  the  morning  and  nine  in 
the  evening.  The  same  period  of  time  comprises  a  day  onder  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  1885  and  the  Public  Health 
(London)  Act  iS(}t,  but  under  the  Public  Heahli  (Scotland)  Act 
1897  "  day  "  b  the  period  between  g  a.h.  and  6  p.ir.  By  an  act 
of  1845,  regulating  the  labour  of  children  in  print-works,  "  day  " 
is  defined  as  from  6  A.if.  to  10  P.if.  Daytime,  within  which 
distress  for  rent  must  be  made,  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (Tvlbm 
V.  Darke,  i860,  3  L.T.  361).  An  obligation  to  pay  money  on  a 
certain  day  is  theoretically  discharged  if  the  money  is  paid  before 
midnight  of  the  day  on  which  it  falls  due,  but  custom  has  so  far 
modified  this  that  the  law  requires  reasonable  hours  to  be 
observed.  If,  for  instance,  payment  has  to  be  made  at  a  bank 
or  place  of  business,  it  must  be  within  business  hours. 

When  an  act  of  parliament  is  expressed  to  come  into  operation 
on  a  certain  day,  it  is  to  be  construed  as  coming  into  operation 
on  the  expiration  of  the  previous  day  (Interpretation  Act  iBSg, 
I  36;   Statutes  [Definition  of  Time)  Act  1880). 

Under  the  orders  of  the  supreme  court  the  word  "  day  "  has 
two  meaning.  For  purposes  of  personal  service  of  writs,  it 
means  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  on  week-days,  but  excludes 
the  time  from  twelve  midnight  on  Saturday  till  twelve  midnight 
on  Sunday.  For  purposes  of  service  not  required  to  be  personal, 
it  means  before  six  o'clock  on  any  week-day  except  ^turday, 
and  before  2  p.u.  on  Saturday, 

Closed  Days,  i.e.  Sunday,  Christmas  day  and  Good  Friday,  are 
excluded  from  aU  fixtures  of  time  less  than  six  days:  otherwise 
they  are  included,  unless  the  last  day  of  the  time  fixed  falls  6n 
one  of  those  days  {R.S.C.,  0.  bciv.). 

American  Practice. — In  the  United  States  a  day  Is  the  space 
of  time  between  midnight  and  midnight.  The  law  pays  no 
regard  to  fractions  of  a  day  except  to  prevent  Injustice.  A 
"  day's  work  "  is  by  statute  in  New  York  fixed  at  eight  hours 
for  all  employees  except  farm  and  domestic  servants,  and  for 
employees  on  railroads  at  ten  hours  (Laws  1897,  ch.  415).  In 
the  recording  acts  relating  to  real  property,  fractions  of  a  day 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  aU  deeds,  mortgages  and  other 
instruments  affecting  the  property,  take  precedence  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  filed  for  record.  Days  of  grace  are  abolished 
in  many  of  the  seventeen  states  in  which  the  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments law  has  been  enacted.  Sundays  and  public  holidays  are 
usually  excluded  in  computing  time  if  they  are  the  last  day 
within  which  the  act  was  to  be  done.  General  public  holidaj-s 
throughout  the  United  States  are  Christmas,  Thanksgiving  (l^t 
Thursday  in  November)  and  Independence  (July  4th)  days 
and  Washington's  birthday  (February  22nd).  The  several 
states  have  also  certain  local  pubhc  holidays.  (See  also  Month: 
Time.)  (T.A.I.) 

DATLBSFORD,  a  town  of  Talbot  county,  Victoria,  Australia. 
74  m.  by  rafl  N.W.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (ipot)  3384,  It  lies  on 
the  flank  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  3030  ft. 
On  Wombat  Hill  are  beautiful  public  gardens  commanding 
extensive  views,  and  a  fine  convent  of  the  Presentation  Order. 
Much  wheat  is  grown  in  the  d&trict,  and  gold-mining,  both 
quartz  and  alluvial,  is  carried  on.  Daylesford  has  an  important 
mining  school.  Near  the  town  are  the  Hepburn  mineral  springs 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  waterfalls,  and  6  ro.  from  it  is  Mount 
Franklin,  an  extinct  volcano. 

DAYTON,  a  city  of  Campbell  county,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  5.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  adjoining 
Bellevue  and  Newport,  Ky.  Pop.  (1890)  4264;  (1900)  6104  in- 
cluding 655  foreign-bom  and  63  negroes;  (1910)  6979.  It  is  served 
by  the  Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  railway  at  Newport,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb,  largely  residentiaL    It  has  manufactoites-of  watch-Cffies 
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Bsd.piaaos,  and  whisky  dUliUeries,  In  the  city  ib  tha  Sjteers 
"Memorial  iiospitaL  Dao'teii  ww  settled  and  inotcporated  in 
1840.  : 

.  jDAYTOM,  a  dty  and  tliecountyrsett.of  M«atgoin«iy  oouttty,' 
Ohio,  V&A.,  at  the  oniflueace;  of  Wolf  Creek,  Stillwater  ri^r! 
'  and  Mad  rira  with  the  Grc&t  Miami,  57  m.  NJ4.E.  trfCixtcumati 
and  about  70  m.  WJS.W.  of  Coliukbua-  ;9opv  (l&»o)  6i^iq;' 
tiQon)  85.33*;  (1910)  11,6,577.  In  wo»  tbfv»  w«m  lojosa 
tot«ign-bom  and  33S7,  noctocs;  of  the  iordgn-bom  6830  v^e] 
Gefmans  and  1253  Iriel&  Dayton  t>  oand  l»y  tb«  £rie, 
the  Cleveland,  CiscioQatj,  Chitago  &  Stl^uip,  .the  Pjttebuig, 
'CuKina4ti„  Chic9«qi&  St  Lwis.  the  CiachtMti,  Hamilton' &: 
Haytop,  an4  the  Dayt»^  &  Union  railways,  byten  iatonuban 
-btecttic  E^ways,  oentnAg  here,  andjl^ith?  iMiaoii  &  EtteCaaal.' 
■.ThQia$iy*^i^Aimofeihw.s  m.  fran£.to  W.,  and  ji  m.  fcona 
N.  tp^.,  LififrCoE  theOHwt  partoU'levelgToiiuidalianetevationof 
labbut.  740  ft.,atovQ  w&4efel,  and  aumerauB  food,  haid  gravel 
roeds  ndht»  f rom  k  in  all  diiectians  through  tbe  aurrou«diDg 
.  cotintiyiA  fertUe  fanning  te^oa  which  abounds  ta  liiaestqne,  uaed 
in  the  ooBstnictian.^f  public  and  luivate  buildings.  Among  the 
now  pEODUBent  building  aw  thie  coHctrhouae-rttiQ  portion  first 
vteovid  bektg  designed  after  the  Parthenon— rlhe  Steele  fajgb 
scboi^  St  Mary'a  college,  Notce  Dame. academy j  the  Memorial 
Bulildiag,  tdte  Arcade.  Building;  Reiboid3uildlBg,'tbe  Algonquin; 
Hotel,  the  poet  o&;e,  the  public  tibrafy(c(HitaitUng;abwt  75,000 
volumes),  the  Yavog  Men'a  Chrietiaa  Asaodatlon;  buildfng  a»d 
aeyenJ  cbutchea.  At  Sftyton  are  the  Union,  fi^blipal  semifutry, 
a  theological. Ecbool  of  the  United  BiGthrea  in  Chriat,  and.Uier 
publishing  house  of  tbe  samedenomioatioe. ,  By  an  agreonent; 
■-made  m  1907  the  school.of  Uieolagy  of;Uninw  College  ffiotiegf- 
ville,  Pennsylvania  i  the  t]M«loeieal  sdiool -alnca  i^  had  been 
.'ini  Philaddplua)  and  the  Hcidelbeig  llicalagkal  Mtnidaryi 
<TiffiR,  Caiio)unIted  to  form  the  Cmtrtl  'Fheologkal^emiiiary-o^ 
the'Geman  Refotthed  Church,  which  *rap  c^bHAed  in  Daytoix 
In^ipoS.  Tke  boulevard  and  park  alopg, the iiver  add  attractive-' 
oesslotbedty,  Anvmg  tbe iCharitaUs  inatitutioiisaiie  the  Dayton 
state  hospital  (for  the  insane),  the  Miami  VtUty  and  cbe 'St^ 
EUtabctb  boapUils;itfae  <!hri>tisii  S(kd>iie3B,tHe  WJdbWit'  i^d  the 
Cbildrtn'B.honieBi,^hd.tbe  Door!  of 'Hope  ifat  temeleib  giilB); 
■kid't  m.  "W.  of  theeity.Et  tbectetral  bnuK^b'df  tte-Natioaa) 
'iHome  'for' 4fiaabl8d  'v«lunt«er.  60ldien«<;mth  Hi  bcauttftdiy 
WVaiDaitadgrDnhdsviiiboiiCisq.  m,is«xteatL  l^eM^dHvcFia 
maife' to'fumidi  gbod  Wmter-po«ler  by  meani  o(  »  faydEatdia :  c^nal 
wfaldi  takes  its  waters  thraugb  tbfr  dty,  ftad  Dayton's,  manu- 
factures  are'  eMcnsive  and  vaiied,  the  'estabtlsiiments  of  the 
'  Katitmal  Cash  Re^ster  Ccmpaiiy  splaying  in  1907  abovt  4009 
W^e-eaniers.  'This'can^ity  la  :wii)ety"tu[Own  f«-jts  "  weifird 
work''  «n  bebatf-of  4u  operativM.  BathB,  lunob-Tooina,  reit-i 
rooms,  d«ibs,  lednrei,  sCboDts  aild  Undtrgartcns  ha.ve  beerj 
' «9fiU«d,  aAd  thfc 'company  has'blso  euttlvated' donwcttc  pfidd 
'  by  ofEering  'prises  for  tbe  'best^tept  gaident,  &c.  Frdm  Apri] 
t«  ^yipoi'tbefs  was  a  strite  in  the  already  thorou^ilT'  unioni 
ia^  bLct«ries;  compUntwas  made  of  the  hectoringof  unieii 
men  by  a  >««taiA  foreman,  the  nse  m  tailet«oeniB  of  towels 
laundered  in  n<»t-uniau  rix^  (the  oonqway  refriied  by  aUorwing 
'thsnMn  to sni^t;^  towels tlnmsetves),  thenseon  doorsof  epribgs 
Hot  unlon-nAde  (tbdse  were  removed)  by  the  company),  and 
'  e^)edBlty' the  discharge  of  four  (Den  wbom  the  oompan^  refused 
to  reinstate.  Thecompaby  wasi^ctorioosinithe  strike,  and  the 
factory  becam«  an' "  open  sfaop."  In  addition  to  cash  regieteTS, 
thecity's  mamifoctuted  products  include  agricultural  onplements^ 
da^-working  machinery,  cotton-seed  and  linseed  oil  machinery, 
filters,  turbines,  railway  cats  (the  brge  Bamey<Smith  car  wotks 
omployed  1800  men  in  i^ej),  caniages  and  wagons,  Bewtng- 
macbifaes'(the  Da^ds  Sewing  Machine  Cb,>,automobiles,  clothing^ 
flmir,  malt  liquors,  paper,  fnmltare,  tobacco  and  soap.  Hie  total 
vahie  of  tbe  msautactured  product',  under  the  "  factory  system," 
watf  S3r;oi5,»93  in  rgoo  and  $39,596,T73  in  1905,  Dayton's 
-  site  was  purdiised-in  rr^yfrflra  Jolm  Cleves  Symmes  by  a  paity 
of  R«votut{onary  ^Idlers',  and  itwaslaidioot  as  a  town  in  170$ 
by  Israel  LuAow  (oneof  the  owners),  by^diom  it  was  named  in 
"iKtiloiiriof  JoHBlhan  DalytoA  (1760-^04),  «BoldieriD  tbe  War  of 


Indqwudo^c^  a  men^bec  of  Cofgrasa  trva.  Hev  Jttf^tiy  at:iJ9L-' 
1799,  and  a  United  States  senator  in  179(^1805-  It  waa  made 
the  county-amt  in  1809,  wtts  itucotitoratcd.aa  a  t«wftii)  1805, 
gi;«W'mpidly:atter  tbe  oiwaingof  the  canal  J£ii8a&,«iHlift:tl4> 
'.wasichajrttired  as  a  city. 

.  DBACOIf  ^(>.j.M«w,  minister,  Bervoat),  th«  name  «iven 
tctapftctimlar.niiaiatetorofficBrpf  the  CtuistianChurch.  -The 
sUtus  and  fun«tion3«f  the  office  bava  yatied  iadiffeFent ages  and 
indifieKBt  braochea  of  Chri&ttmdont.  ,  ,.  -   . 

(a)  I^^^ltv^Mi/CAvrtA.— Tbeofficei^dearonisaliiioataBold 
wi  Chmtiaaity  itadf,  thou^  it  i4  impmsible  tp  fiKtbe.momMit 
ajt'  whicb  it  came  into  edsteace.  TtaditicU'cPtmecta  its^«tigin 
.with  the  appointment-  of  "the  Seven."  recorded  is  Acta  vi. 
This  connexion,  however,  b  questioned  by  a  large  and  increaatftg 
nnmbcr  of  modern  acfaolais,  on  the  groudd  thit  "  tdw  Seven  " 
are  6ot  called  deapons  in  the  Now  Testament  and  do  not  seem  to 
havebeeoideQtifiedwftb  them  till  the  time  of  Irenaeus(A.D.  igo). 
The  first  definite  reference  to  the  diaconate  occurs  in  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the.Fbilip[4aBS:Ci.  i),  when  the  officers^  tbe  Ckorch 
axe  described'  as  "  bidiops  and  deactmfi  "— tfaou^  it  is  not 
tmUkely  that  earlier  allofiionG  are  to  be  ftnind  in  i  Cor.  lii,:  38 
and  Romane:zii,  7-  lo  tlM  pastoisl  epistles  the. office  eecuts>to 
have  beoome  a  permanent  institution  of  the  Church,  and  ^teaal 
qu&UficetvNU  ar«  J»iid  idowB  foi  those  who  bold  it  (i  Tim.  iii.  8)- 
By  tbe  time  of  Ignatius  (a.p. no)  the  "  three  orders"  of  :the 
ministry  were  de&ait«ly  established,  the  deacon  being  the -lowcot 
of  1^  tbree  awl  subordinate  to  the  tnshop  end  the  pretbytraT- 
The  inchiaioS'  of  deacons  in  the  "  three  orders  "  nbick  wck 
regarded  as,  essential  <  to  the  eztstancc.  of  a  tnt  Cbtrt^  sharply 
dlstinprinhod  than  from,  the  lower  jaiAs of  the  mipi8try,*nd gave 
them,  a  status  and  position,  ot  importance  in  .the  anq^Qt  ChU^- 

The  fuBCtion&attaclibig  t4  the  office  -Wk^  at  different -timv. 
In  tbe  apostolic  age  tbe  duties  of  dsacoas  were  naturally  v^ue 
and  uni(iiefin*d.  Xhpy  were  "JwlperB"  or  "  snyanta  "  of  the 
Cburcll  ina  gwenU'Way  and.  served  in  any  cafwctty  that  was 
required  of  them,'  .With  the  growth  of  tJie  episci^iau,  bow6ver. 
tM  daa<K>ns  bacame  the  iitmediate  minif ten  oi  tbe  bistwp. 
Their  duties  iachided  th«'Sup«Evis{{inr.ol.Cikii|ich  prcfteMy,  the 
moiMgeiaent  of  Church  finances,,  the  visitation  of  the  ad: <  the 
distribvtfaxk.Qf  alms  audi  tbe  care  of  widow  and  orphans.  They 
were  also  required  to  watch  ov<«  the  souls  of  tlis.flodc  aud  report 
t»  the  l»shQp  tbe  cases  of  those  wbo  bad  sinned  or  were  in  aeiiof 
^ritual  hdfy.  "  You  deanons,"  says  the  Apostolical.  CtmaUUi- 
tions  (4tb  contury),  "  ought  .to-  keep  watch  over  all  «lho  Uced 
watchmg  oc  ajre  in  diatnsa,  aad'lot  tko  Whop  know.'/  Witib'tke 
growth  of  hospitals  and  other  chaidtable  institutiolHi,  fcwtevor, 
,the  fuBctioiu  9f  deacons:  became  considerably  curtaJted..  Xhe 
-social  work  of  tbe  Church, w«s  tnuuferred  to  others,  and  little  by 
:  litBle  the  deacons  sank  in-  Import&aoe  until'  at  ilast 'they  «amt!  to 
be  iregarded  merely  as  subordinate  officers  -of  pyblic  worship, 
a  pDsidon  which  they  hold  in  thc-KtHnsfi  CbUrclttiHUy,  where 
their  duties  are  confined  to  such  acts  as,  tbe  foUffittiniij'T^ceifsuig 
tbe  officiating  priest  and  the  choir,  laying  t^c  fdrpoiaJ;  on.  the 
altar,  banding  the  pciteu  or  cup  to  the  ptieet^i  receiving  frosa  hkn 
tbe  pyx  abd  giving  it  to  tbe  subdeaeou)  putting  4lic  >mitm  on 
the  arcbbisbop's  h^  (when  he  is  pcesent)  and  laying  .Us- pall 
upon  the  altar, 

ib)  Tkt  Ckureh  of  £tt^ami.~Tbe  traditionary  pesitieD  «£  ithe 
diaconate  as  one  of  tbe  "  three  ordoB  "  is  here  maintaiMd. 
Deacons  may  conduct  any  of  tbe  ordinary  services  in  tbe  churdi, 
but  arc  not  permitted  U>  pmounoe  tbe  absolution  or  consAnAte 
thn  elements  for  tbe  Eucbarist j  In.  piaoticfc  the  office  bta  become 
a  stepping-stone  to  tbe  priesthood,  tbe  deacon  oKieSpondiiig 
to  the  licentiate  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church-  Candidates  .tor  tbe 
office  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-tbtee  and  must 
.  satisfy  tbe  biah(4>  wicb  togard  to  tbeii  iatcUeclual,  moral  sjtd 
spiritual  fitness.  Tbe'failctions  of  the  office  are  dtdned  in  the 
Ordfiufc—"  to  assist  tbe  priest  iB  divine  service  md  t^iecIaUy 
when. he  mtaistertftb  the  Holy  Commwdcwt  tO'itad  HoJy 
Scriptures  and  flamiliee  in  tbe  church,. to  instinct. tbe  yOuth  in 
the  oatechism,- to  bbpiiK  in  tbeabaMceof-theprjes^Lto.iUBicb 
if  he  Us  adailthed  ther«lot>y  tile  bi9hq;),4Mdlbirtlwnnc»ntAa«ai;ch 
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for  the  sick,  pftor  and  impotent  people  and  intimate  their  ettates 
Mad  names  to  the  curate." 

(c)  Chmekes  oj  Ihe  CMgregationat  Order.— In  these  (which  of 
conne  Indude  Baptists)  the  diaconate  is  a  body  of  laymen 
appointed  by  the  members  of  the  church  to  act  as  a  management 
committee  and  to  assist  the  minister  in  the  worh  of  die  chutch. 
There  Is  no  general  rule  as  to  the  number  of  deacons,  though  the 
traditionary  number  of  Mven  is  often  kept,  nor  as  to  tbt  fre- 
quency of  election,  each  church  making  its  own  arrangements 
in  this  respect.  The  deacons  superintend  the  financial  afiairs  of 
the  church,  co-operate  with  the  minister  in  the  various  branches 
of  hjs  work,  assist  !n  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  attend  to  Uie 
church  [vopeity  and  generally  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
church. 

See  Thomassiniis,  VtUu  ac  mom  discipUHa,  fan  i.  lib.  t.  c.  51  f. 
and  lib.  ii.  c  39  f.  (Lugdunum,  1706};  J.  N.  Seidi,  Der  Diaktmai  in 
dtr  katkoliscken  Kirche  (Regensbuni,  1664) ;  R.  Sonm,  Ktrchennchl, 
1.  111-137  (Leiptig,  1893};  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Ckristian  Btxksia 
(London,  1S97)- 

DBACOHBSS  (4  tiAmns  or  Suudinaaa,  servant,  minister), 
the  name  given  to  a  woman  set  apart  for  special  service  in  the 
Christian  Church.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  office  are 
veiled  in  obscurity.  It  is  quite  certain  that  from  the  jrd  century 
onward  there  existed  in  the  Eastern  Church  an  order  of  women, 
known  as  deaconesses,  who  filled  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
deacons.  They  are  quite  distinct  from  the  somewhat  similar 
orders  of  "  virgins  "  and  "  widows,"  ^o  belonged  to  a  lower 
plane  in  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  order  is  recognized  in  the 
canons  of  the  oouncib  of  Nicaea  (395)  and  Chalcedon  (451),  &tid 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Chrysostom  (some  of 
whose  lettws  are  addressed  to  deaconesses  at  ConsUntinople), 
Epiphanius,  Basil,  and  indeed  most  of  the  more  important 
Fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  I>ea<»nesses,  upon  Enter- 
ing their  office,  were  ordained  much  in  the  same  way  as  deacons, 
but  the  ordination  conveyed  no  sacerdotal  powers  or  authority. 
Epiphanius  says  quite  distinctly  that  they  were  woman-elders 
and  not  priestesses  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  their 
mission  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  functions  allotted  to  priests 
but  simirfy  to  perform  certain  offices  in  connexion  with  the  care  of 
women.  Several  specimens  of  the  ordination  service  for  deacon- 
esses have  been  preserved  (see  Ceciha  Robinson,  The  Mimttry  0/ 
Deaeonesses,  London,  1878,  appendix  B,  p.  197).  The  functions 
of  the  deaconess  were  as  f<d]ows:  (i)  To  assist  at  the  baptism  of 
women,  espedally  in  connexion  with  the  anointing  of  tlte  body 
which  in  the  ancient  Church  always  preceded  immersion;  (a)  to 
Tint  the  women  of  the  Church  in  their  homes  and  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  afflicted;  (3)  according  to  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  they  acted  as  door-keepers  in  the  church, 
received  women  as  they  entered  and  conducted  them  to  dieir 
allotted  seats.  In  the  Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  order  till  the  4th  century,  when  an  attempt 
seems  to  hare  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  Gaul.  Much 
oppoaition,  however,  was  encountered,  and  the  movement  was 
condemned  by  the  council  of  Orange  in  441  and  the  council  of 
Epaone  hi  517.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition  the  institutioD  made 
some  headway,  and  traces  of  It  are  found  later  in  Italy,  but  it 
never  became  as  popular  In  the  West  as  it  was  in  the  Easf .  In  the 
middle  ages  the  order  fell  into  abeyance  in  both  divisions  of  the 
Cbiffcb,  the  abbess  taking  the  place  of  the  deaconess.  Whether 
f}eaconesses,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term,  existed  before  350 
is  a  disputed  point.  The  evidence  is  scanty  and  by  no  mean$ 
decisive.  There  are  oi^  three  passages  which  bear  upon  the 
question  at  all.  Q)  Romans  xvi.  i :  Phoebe  Is  called  4  JtAcnvt, 
but  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  word  is  used  in  its  technical 
sense,  (ii)  i  Tim.  iii.  ti :  after  stating  the  quahfications  neces- 
sary for  deacons  the  writer  adds,  "  Women  in  like  marmer  must 
be  gniTS — not  alanderns,"  &c.;  tie  Authorized  Version  too^ 
the  passage  as  referring  to  deacons'  wives,  but  many  sclx^art 
think  that  by '*  wtunen  "deaconesses  are  meant,  (ill)  In  Pliny'* 
famous  letter  to  Trajan  Kspectltig  the  Christiam  of  Bithynia 
mmtlon  is  made  of  tvKt  Christian  maldserrants  "  quaa  mimslrat 
^fMbonlur";'  whether  mimslrae  is  equivalent  to  &iiam,  as  is 
often  AQIpoacd,  is  dAbious.  On  the  whole  the  erldence  does  not 


seem  sufficient  to  prove  the  contnHlon  that  an  order  «f  deaoM- 
esses—la  the  ecdMaastical  teatt  of  the  term — existed  from  the 
apostolic  age. 

In  modem  times  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  revive 
the  order  of  deaconesses.  In  1833  Pastor  Hefdner  founded  "  an 
order  of  deaconesses  for  the  Rbenlsb  provinces  of  Westphalia" 
at  Kalseiswerth.  The  original  aim  of  Ihe  institution  waa  to  tr«in 
nurses  for  hospital  worit,  but  its  scope  was  afterwards  ext«ukild 
and  it  trained  its  members  for  teach^  and  pan^  work  an  wtfl. 
Kafserswerth  became  the  patent  of  many  similar  instltutknts 
In  different  parts  of  the  Continent.  A  few  years  later.  In  1847, 
Miss  SeUon  formed  for  the  first  time  a  sistetfaood  at  DevOnport 
In  connexion  with  the  Church  of  Engjand.  Her  examf^  was 
gradually  f<^owed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  [n  189S 
there  were  over  two  tbotsand  women  living  togeUier  in  diSorent 
sisterhoods.  The  memb^v  of  these  institutions  do  not  repre- 
sent the  ecdeausticat  deaconesses,  however,  since  they  a're  not 
ministers  set  apart  by  the  Church;  and  the  sisterhoods  uemerdy 
voluntary  associations  of  women  b8n<ted  together  for  spkltnal 
fcUowship  and  common  service.  In  1861  Btdiop  Tait  set  apart 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ferard  as  a  deaconess  by  the  laying  on  of  baiidB, 
and  she  became  the  first  president  of  the  London  Deaconess 
Institution.  Other  dioceses  gradually  adopted  the  innovation. 
It  has  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation,  and  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1897  dedared  that  it  "  recogm'zed  with  thankful- 
ness the  revival  of  the  office  of  deaconess,"  though  at  the  same 
time  it  protested  against  the  indiscriminate  use  oi  the  title  and 
laid  ft  down  emphatically  that  the  name  must  be  restricted  to 
those  who  had  been  definltdy  set  apart  by  the  bishop  for  the 
position  and  were  working  onder  the  direct  supervision  and 
control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  parish. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Robiiuon'i  book  cited  above,  see  Chtueh 
Quarlerty  Rtnew,  zlvii.  303  ff.,  art.  "  On  the  Early  History  and 
Modem  Revival  of  Deacoaesaes"  (London,  1899),  and  the  works 
there  referred  to;  D.  Latas,  Xpvmamdi  'ApxaioXryla,  i.  163-171 
(Athens,  18S3);  Teitatntitiutu  Domini,  ea.  Rahmani  (Maini,  1899); 
L.  Zschamack,  Der  Dientt  der  Frau  *n  dtn  trilen  JakrhumlerteH  der 
ekr.  Kireke  (jvn). 

DEAD  SKA,  a  lake  in  Palesitine  occupying  the  deepest  part  of 
the  valley  tunning  along  the  line  of  a  great "  fault  "  that  has  been 
traced  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea)  to 
Hermon.  This  fracture  was  caused  after  the  end  of  the  Eocene 
period  by  the  earth-movement  which  resulted  in  the  raising  of  the 
whole  region  out  of  the  sea.  Level  for  levd,  the  more  andent 
rocks  are  on  the  eastward  side  of  the  lake:  the  cretaceous  lime- 
stones that  surmount  the  older  volcanic,  substrata  come  down 
on  the  western  side  to  the  water's  edge,  while  on  the  eastern  side 
they  are  raised  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  it.  In  the 
Pleistocene  period  the  whole  of  this  dcftression  was  filled  with 
water  forming  a  lake  about  aoo  m.  long  north  to  south,  whose 
waters  were  about  the  same  tevd  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  With  the  diminishing  rainfaU  and  increased  temperature 
that  foUowed  that  period  the  effects  of  evaporation  gradually 
surpassed  the  predpitation,  and  the  ^viters  of  the  lake  sloirty 
diminished  to  about  the  extent  which  they  still  display. 

The  length  of  the  sea  is  47  m.,  and  its  maximum  breadth  is 
about  9i  m.;  its  area  is  about  340  aq.  m.  It  lies  nearly  north 
and  south.  Its  surface  being  1189-130011.  bcloW  the  levd  o£  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  it  bos  of  course  no  outlet.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  broad  valley  of  the  Jwdan;  on  the  east  by  the 
rapidly  rising  tenuces  which  culminate  in  the  Moabite  plateau, 
3100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake;  on  the  south  by  the  desert 
of  the  Arabah,  which  rises  to  the  watershed  between  the  Dtad 
and  the  Red  Sea — 65J  m.  from  the  former,  46i  from  the  latter; 
height  660  ft. — and  on  the  west  by  the  Judean  mountains  which 
attain  a  hdght  of  3300  ft.  On  the  east  side  a  peninsula,  El'Liatn 
("  the  tongue  "),  of  white  cakareous  marl  with  beds  of  salt  ssd 
gypsum,  divides  the  sea  into  two  unequal  ports:  this  peninsula 
is  about  50  ft.  high,  and  is  cooBeCted  by  a  narrow  strip  of  marsh- 
land with  the  shore.  Its  northern  and  southern  extremities 
have  been  named  Cape  Costigan  and  Cape  McrfyneuK,  i&  memory 
ot  two  ^ci^rers  who  were  anwog  the  firat  in  Anddrn.  times,  to 
navigate  the  sea  and  succumbed  to  the  oonaeqnetit  fever,  and 
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exbamtion.  Nprth  ot  tbe  puiniwU,  tbe  iako-bati  a  maximuiQ 
deptb  of  ,r478  ft-i  ^vtboEJt  thq  water  U  DQwJi«a«.  more  tiiaq 

,  13  ft.,  and  in  some  places  only  1  it.  The  surfaee  level  of  the  Ul^e 
varies  with  the  season,  uid  recent  QbBervatioii&  taken  on  behalf 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  seem  to  ahow  that  there 
are;  probably  cyclical  variations  also  (ultimate  dependent  on 
the  rainfall),  the  nature,  and  perjodidty  of  which,  there  are  as 
yet  no  Euf&cient  data  to  determine.    In  1858  there  was  a  smalt 

.  island  near  the  norU)  end  nslng  lo  or  la  ft.  above  the  surface 
and  connected  with  the  shore  hy.i  causemvyi  this  has  been 
submerged  since  i8ga;    and  owing  to  the  gradual  rise  of  level 

.  within  these  years  the  fords  foutb  of  the  Lis&n,  and  the  pathway 
which  fonaeiiy  rounded  the  Ras  Feshkhoh^  are  now  no  longer 
passable.. 

The  slopes. on  eaich  side  of  the  ma  are  furrowed  with  water- 
cou»es,  wme  of  them,  perennial,  others  wintet  tonenta  only. 
The  chief  affluents  of  tM  sea  are  as  follgws: — oa.  the  north, 
Jordan  and  'Ain  es-Suwedmeh;  on  the  east  Wadis  Gbuweir, 
Zerita  llfa'in  (Callirrhoe),  Mo/ib  (Arnon),  Ed-Dera'a,  and  el- 
Hesi)  on  the  west,  Wadis  Muhawit  ajid  Seyil,  'Ain  Jidi 
(£n-Gedi),  Wadi  el  Merabbah,  'Ain  Ghuweir,  Wadi  el-Nar, 
'Ain  iFeshkhah.  The  quAntity  of  water  poured  daily  intb  the 
sea  is  not  less  than  6,ooo>dc»  tons,  all  of  which  has  to  be  carried 
oS  by  evaporation.  The  consequeoce  of  the  ancient  evaporation, 
by  which  the  great  Pleistocene  lake  was  reduced  to  its  present 
modest  dimeoaions,  and  of  the  ceaseless  modem  daily  evapora- 
tion, is  the  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  with  salts  and 
other  mineral  substances  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Ocean  wtiter 
contuDS  on  an  average  4-6  %  of  aalta:  Dead  Sea  wiater  contains 
aS%'  The foUowing  analysis,  by DrBermySj  gives  thecootents 
of  the  wat<r  more  accurately: — 


Specific  gravity  11528  at 

I5.-5-  C. 

Caldum  carbonate  . 

70-od  grains 

Calcium  sulpliate 

163-39 
17501 

Magnesium  nitrate  . 

,  Potassinm  chloride  . 

1039-06 

Sodium  chloride 

.SI06-00 

Calcium  chloride      . 

,I?|:J5 

MagneSiunt  chloride' 

Magncsiilm  bromide 

■  3«-8o 

10-50 

Qr^nic    matter,,  wa 
.  tlon,  loss .       ,        .. 

.er  of  crystailiz 

3'r-57  ■ 

Total  residue  per  gallon     .         .    i^tooo' 

The  density  pf  the. water  averages,! -166.  ji  increases  front 
noEth  to  south,  and  with  the  depth-  The  increase  is  at  ;&tst  rapjd^ 
then,  after  reaiching  a  certain  point,  becomes  more  unifocm.  At 
jQQ  metres  its  density  is  i-a53.  The  boiling  ppint  is.azi"  F; 
To  the  quantity  of  sohd  matter  suspended  in  jts  water  the  DeadI 
Sea  owes,  beside  its  saltneas,  its- buoyancy,  audi  itspodsonous 
properties..  The- human  body  .flpets  on  the  surface  without 
exertion.  Owing  principally  to  the  large  fooportiOQ  of  chloride 
and  bromide  pf  magnesia  no  WJinud  life  .can  exist  in  its  wat^. 
Fish,  whichabouad  in  the  Jordan,  and.  in  the^  brackish  spring-fed 
lagoons  that  exist  in;Dhe  or  two  places  axound  its  shores  (such  a^ 
'Ain  Fe^khafa),  die  in  a  very  short  time  jf  in,troduced  into  the 
main  waters  oi,the,lak&.  The>oiily  animal  .life  reported  from  the 
lake  baa  be«»iww>*  tetanus  and  Other  bacilli  said  to  have  been 
ioimd.xb  its  mud;  but  this' d^covery  haa  not  been  cpofirmedj 
Tortbe  cMoride  qI  calcium  ia  due  -lhe.»nDoth  ^nd  oily  Iqeling  o( 

:  the  water,  and  tot  the  chloride  of  ma^wsia  it;a  disagreiaable  taste. 
In  Roman  tunes  ouxative  proparUes  ifrare .Ascribed  to  the  waters) 
Mukaddasi  (aj>.  985)  assorts  thitt  peofde  assembled  to  drink  it 

.^a  feast  day  ib  August.  The  salt -of  the- Dead  Sea  is  collected 
andsbldiiniJeniBaietK;  smuggling  of  salt  (which  in  Turkey  is  a 
govQrament'monopaly)'isa  r^(ular  occupation -of  the  .Bedouin. 
The  bittlmeo  nhicii  jfloats  to  shore  is  abo' ooUected.  Theoripn 
of  this  bibumen.is  disputed:  it  wBs.supposed  to  be  derived  fronl 

-MbaquetMis  strata  of  bitumitm&s  marl,  and  irosc  to  the  surface 

.  When  loosenBd  by  nuthquaksa.  It  is,  bowevar,:  now  mwe  gener- 
ally  believed  !tfaktiit  exista  in  thtiibreccia  of.  some  of  the  valleys 
6D'the  west  lids  of  tbe  lake;  ^i^uoh  iq  v!ished' into  the  sea  and 


submerged,  tiU  th^  small  stones  by  which  it  is  sunk  are  loosened 
and  fall  out,  when  the  bitumen  rises  ta  the  surface. 

History. — The  eairliest  references  to  the  sea  or  its  basin  are  in 
the  patriarchal  jiarratLyes  of  Lot  and,  Abraham,  the  most  striking 
being  .the  (lestmctuifn  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Sodom  and 
Gqpwn'ah.  (SeeSoDou.)  The  biblical  name  is  the  Salt  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah  (the  south  end  of  the  Joidan  valley),  or  the 
East  Sea-  .The  name  in  Josephus  is  AspkaltUes,  refercing  to 
the  Intuminoue  deposits  above  aUuded  t&  The  modcra  name  is 
Bahr  LUt  or"  Seaof  I<ot  " — a  name  hardly  to  be  explained  as  a 
survival  of  a  vague  tradition  of  the  patriarch,  but  more  probably 
due  to  tbe  literary  influences  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the 
Kwan  filtering  through  to  the  modem  inhabitants  or  their 
ancestors.  The  name  Dead  Sea  first  appears  in  late  Greek  writers, 
as  Pausanias  and  Galen.  At  £n~Gedi  on  its  western  bank  David 
f^r  a  while  tqok  refuge.  South  of  it  is  the  stronghold  of  Maaada, 
built  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  fortified  by  Herod  in  43  b.c, 
wherei  the  last  stand  of  tbe  Jews  was  made  against  tbe  Rotnans 
after  the  fall. of  Jerusalem,  and  where  the  garrison,  whfoi  tbe 
defences  were  breached,  slew  themselves  rather  than 'fall  into 
Roman  hands. 

The  sea  has  been  but  Uttle  navigated.  Tacitus  and  Josephus 
mention  boats  on  the  lake,  and  boats  are  shown  upon  it  in  the 
Made  ba  mosaic.  The  navigation  dues  i<Hined  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  lords  of  Serak  under  the  emsadeis.  In  modern  times 
navigation  is  practically  ff*I.  Thelakti  wltb  tbe  whole  Jmcho 
plain,  is  clainwd  as  the  personal  pctqxrty  of  the  siUton. 

The  medieval  travellers' brought  home  many  Btrange  legends 
of  the  sea  and  its  pecuharities^-some  absurd,  others  witb  abeus 
of  fact.  The  absence, of  sea-birda,  due  to  the  absence  of  fish, 
probably  accounts  for  the  story  that  no  birds  could  fly  over  iL 
The  abaence  of  vegetation  on  its  shores,  dtte  to  the  scanty 
rainfall  and  general  want  of  fresh  water — exc^t  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  springs  like  'Ain  Feshkhah  and  'Ain  Jidi,  where 
a  luxuriant  subtropical  vegetation  is  found— accouote  for  the 
^Uxy  that.  TM>  plajit  T:ould  live  in  the  poisonous  air  which  broods 
over  the  sea.  The  mistfl,  due  to  tbe  great  heat  and  eioeasive 
evaporation,,  and  the  aoxious  miasmata,  especially  of  the  smthem 
region,  w«te;esaggera<ed  into  the  noisome  vapemrs  that  the 
"  black  and  stinking  "  waters  ever  exhaled.  The  judgment  oa 
Sodom  and  iGomoitah  (which  of  course  they  helicvtd  io  be  under 
the  waters ,  of .  the,  kkp,  in  accordance  with  the,  absurd  theory 
first  found  in  Jos^hus  aod'sUU  oftea:  repaated^  liliaded  these 
,gQod  {Hlgrims  to  the  aver-fresh  beauty  of  this  most  l4>vely 
lake,  whose  blue  and  sparkling  waters  lie  deep  between  rodu 
and  precipices  of  unaurpaasabla  giandjeur.  Tbe  play  6i  brilliant 
colours  and  <A  eveX-cWiging  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  on 
those  ngg^  mnuOtainrfiides  and  on  the  surface  ef  the  sea  itself 
ought  have  been  expected  to  a[4>eal  to  the  nMet  prosaic,  The 
stKfaceof  tbe  sea  is  generally  unooth  (seldom,  howcve«,ai»olutely 
inert  as  the  pil^trims  represented  it),  but  is  frequently  raised  by 
the  north  winds  into  waves,  whidi^  owing  to  Uic  weight  and 
density  of  the  water;  are-often  of  great  force. 

The  first  to  navigate  the  sea  in  modem  times  was  an  Irish 
traveller,  Costigan  by  name,  in  August  and  Se0t«nbci  1S35. 
Owing  largely,  to  the  folly  of  his  Greek  servant,  wht>,  without 
his  master's  knowledge,  threw  overboard  the  diiuking-water  to 
lighten  the  boat,  the'expUirec  after  circumnavigarting  thfi:sea 
i^eachedjericho  i|t  an  cibamted  condition, and  was  theDe  attacked 
by  a  severe  feY«i:.  The  greatest  difficulty  Wat  experienced: in 
obtaining  assjetaSce  for  him,  but  he  was  ultimatdy  oonVeyed 
on.cafl^el-backtQ.  Jerusalem,  where  hedied;  1  he  grave: is  ia^ the 
Fracbctscsn.oeBiietiery there.  HisifatewasshafedbyhlssuiicaBar, 
a  British  naval  ofhtxr.  Lieutenant  Molyneux  (1847)*  whose  jiail^ 
.wuaXtackedandrobbedbyBedouins.  W.F.Lyi>cb,anADieriGan 
explorer  (1848},  equipped  by  the  United  States  goveramenty  was 
more  succeaajul,  and  be  may  claim  to  be  tiie  fiist  who  esxomindd 
its  shores  and  sounded  its  depths.  Since  his  time  the  due  de 
Luynes,  Lartat,  Wilson,  Hnll,  Blanckenhom,  Gactier,  Libbey, 
Masterman  and  Srfiiftidt,  to  name  but  a  few,  have  made  contri- 
butions to  our  knowledge  b!  this  lake;  but  still  many  pirbblef^ 
present  themselves  for  solution.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
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(i)  the  explanation  of  a  remarkable  litte  of  white  foam  that 
extends  along  the  axis  of  the  lake  amost  every  morning — sup- 
posed by  Blanckenhorn  to  mark  the  line  of  a  fissure,  thermal  and 
asphaltic,  under  the  bed  of  the  lake,  but  otherwise  explained 
as  a  consequence  of  the  current  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  not 
completely  expended  till  it  reaches  the  LisSn,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  mingling  of  the  salt  water  with  the  brackish  spring  water 
especially  along  the  western  sbote;  (3)  a  northward  current 
that  has  been  observed  along  the  east  coast;  (3)  various  disturb- 
ances of  level,  due  possibly  to  difiFerences  of  barometric  pressure; 
(4)  some  apparently  electrical  phenomena  that  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  valley.  Before  we  can  be  said  to  know  all  that 
we  might  regarding  this  most  interesting  of  lakes  further  exten- 
sive scientific  observations  are  necessary;  but  these  are  extremely 
difiicult  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  self -registering 
iostniments  in  a  region  practically  closed  to  Europeans  for 
nearly  half  the  year  by  the  stifling  heat,  and  inhabited  only 
by  Bedouins,  who  are  the  worst  kind  of  ignorant,  thievish  and 
mischievous  savages.  (R.  A,  S.  M.) 

DBADWOOD.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Lawrence  county, 
South  Dakota,  U.S.A.,  about  180  m.  W.  of  Pierre.  Pop.  (1890) 
2366;  (1900)  3498,  of  whom  707  were  foreign-bom;  (1905,  state 
census)  4364.  It  is  served  by  the  Chict^o,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
and  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  railways.  It  lies  on  hilly 
ground  in  the  <»nyon  of  Whitewood  Creek  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4530  ft.  Deadwood  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  Black  Hills, 
About  it  are  several  gold  mines  (including  the  well-known  Home- 
stake  mine),  characterised  by  the  low  grade  of  their  ores  (which 
range  from  f  1  to  $8  per  ton),  by  their  vast  quantity,  and  by  the 
ease  of  mining  ajid  of  extracting  the  metal.  The  ore  contains 
free  gold,  which  is  extracted  by  the  simple  process  of  stamping 
and  amalgamation,  and  refractory  values,  extracted  by  the 
cyanlding  process.  Several  hundred  tons  of  we  are  treated 
thus'  in  Deadwood  and  its  environs  daily,  and  its  stamp  mills 
are  exceeded  in  size  only  by  those  of  the  Treadwell  mine  in  S.E, 
Ataska,  and  by  those  on  the  Rand  in  South  Africa.  The  discovery 
of  gold  here  was  made  known  in  June  1875,  and  in  February 
T877  the  United  States  government,  after  having  purdiased  the 
land  from  die  Sioux  Indians,  opened  the  place  for  legal  settle- 
ment. 

DEAF  AND  DOMB.*  The  term  "  deaf  "  jB  frequently  apidied 
to  those  who  an  deficient  in  hearing  power  in  any  degree,  how- 
ev^  Blight,  as  well  as  t»  people  who  are  unable  to  detect  the 
loudest  sounds  by  means  of  the  auditory  organs.  It  is  Impossible 
'  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  at 
any  particular  point.  For  the  purposes  of  tlr'a  article,  however, 
that  denotation  which  is  generally  accepted  by  educators  of  the 
deaf  may  be  given  to  the  term.  This  makes  It  refer  to  those  who 
are  so  far  handicapped  as  to  be  incapable  of  instruction  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  the  ear  in  a  class  of  those  possessing  normal 
hearing.  Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true  to  say 
that  "  dumbness  "  in  our  sense  of  the  word  does  not,  strictly 
speaking,  exist,  though  the  term  "  dumb  "  may,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  fairly  be  applied  to  many  of  the  deaf  even  after  they 
are  supposed  to  have  learnt  bow  to  speak.  Oral  teachers  now 
confess  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  teach  more  than  a 
large  percentage  of  the  deaf  to  ^>eak  at  all.  We  are  not  con- 
cerned with  aphasia,  stammering  or  such  inability  to  articulate 
as  may  be  due  to  maiformatlan  ai  the  vocal  organs.  In  the  case 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  these  words  are  generally  understood, 
dumbness  IS  merely  the  result  of  ignorance  in  the  use  of  the  voice, 
this  ignorance  being  due  to  the  deafness.  The  vocal  organs  are 
perfect.  The  deaf  man  can  laugh,  shout,  and  in  fact  utter  any 
and  every  sound  that  the  normal  person  can.  But  he  does  not 
speak  Ei^Iish  (if  th&t  happens  to  be  hk  nationality)  for  the  same 
reason  diat  a  French  child  does  not,  which  is  that  he  has  never 
beard  it.    There  Is  in  fact  no  more  a  priori  reason  why  an  En^lsh 

'  The  two  words  are  common  to  Teutonic  languares,  cf.  Ger.  tau& 
aodduinm  (only  in  the  sense  of  "  stupid  "V  Dotch  000/ and  ilom;  the 
original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  dull  of  perception,  stupid, 
obtuse,  and  the  words  may  be  ultimately  related.  The  Gr.  ru^XAi 
Mind,  and  tC^m,  smoke,  mist,  probably  show  the  same  base. 


baby,  bOm  hi  England,  should  talk  English  than  that  it  should 
talk  any  other  language.  En^ish  may  be  correctly  described 
as  its  "  mother  tongue,"  but  not  its  natural  language;  the  only 
reason  why  one  person  speaks  English  and  another  Russian  is 
that  each  imitated  that  particular  language  which  he  heard 
in  infancy.  Tbis  imitation  depends  upon  the  ability  to  hear. 
Hence  if  one  has  never  heard,  or  has  lost  hearing  in  early  child- 
hood, he  has  never  been  able  to  imitate  that  language  which  his 
parents  and  others  used,  and  the  condition  of  so-called  dumbness 
is  added  to  his  deafness.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  sense  of 
bearing  be  not  lost  till  the  child  has  learnt  to  speak  fluently,  the 
ability  to  speak  is  unaffected  by  the  calamity  of  deafness,  except 
that  after  many  years  the  voice  is  likely  to  become  high-pitched, 
or  too  guttural,  or  peculiar  in  some  other  respect,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  control  usually  exercised  by  the  ear.  It  also 
follows  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  art  of  speech  can  be  taught 
the  deaf  person  even  though  he  were  bom  deaf.  Theoretically, 
he  is  capable  of  talking  just  as  well  as  fais  hearing  brother,  for 
the  organs  of  speech  ate  as  periect  in  one  as  in  the  other,  except 
that  they  suffer  from  lack  of  exercise  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  man. 
Practically,  he  can  never  speak  perfectly,  for  eVen  if  he  were 
made  to  attempt  articulation  as  soon  as  he  is  discovered  to  be 
deaf,  the  fact  that  the  ear,  the  natural  guide  of  the  voice,  is  useless, 
lays  upon  him  a  handicap  which  can  never  be  wiped  out.  He 
can  never  hear  the  tone  of  his  teacher's  voice  nor  of  his  own;  he 
can  only  see  small  and,  in  many  instances,  scarcely  discerniUe 
movements  of  the  Ifps,  tongue,  nose,  cheeks  and  throat  in  those 
who  are  endeavouring  to  teach  him  to  speak,  and  he  can  never 
hope  to  succeed  in  speech  through  the  instrumentality  of  such 
unsatisfactory  ^peals  to  his  eye  as  perfectly  as  tfae  hearing  child 
can  with  the  ideal  adaptation  of  the  voice  to  the  ear.  Sound 
appeals  to  the  ear,  not  the  eye,  and  those  who  have  to  rely  .upon 
the  latter  to  imitate  speech  must  suffer  by  comparison. 

Deafness  then,  in  oiu-  sense,  means  the  incapacity  to  be 
instructed  by  means  of  the  ear  in  the  normal  way;  and  dumb- 
ness means  only  that  ignorance  of  how  to  speak  one's  mother 
tongue  which  is  the  effect  of  the  deafness. 

Of  such  deaf  people  many  can  hear  sound  to  some  extent, 
Dr  Kerr  Love  quotes  several  authorities  (Deaf  Mttlisim,XiP-  sSS.) 
to  show  that  50  or  60%  are  absolutely  deaf,  while  *s  %  can 
detect  loud  sounds  such  as  shouting  dose  to  the  ear,  and  the  rest 
can  distinguish  vowels  or  even  words.  He  himself  thinks  that 
not  more  than  15  or  20%  are  totally  deaf — sometimes  only  7  or 
8%;  that  ability  to  hear  speech  exists  in  about  one  in  four, 
while  ten  or  fifteen  in  eadi  hundred  aie  only  semi-deai.  He 
rightly  warns  against  the  use  of  tuning  forks  Or  other- in- 
struments held  on  the  bones  of  the  head  as  tests  of  hearing, 
because  the  vibration  which  is  felt,  not  heard,  may  very  often 
be  mistaken  for  sound. 

Dr  Edward  M.Galtaudet,  president  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  in  Washington,  B.C.,  suggests  the  followiog  terms 
for  use  in  dividing  the  whole  class  of  the  deaf  intoits  tnain  sections, 
though  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  split  them  up  into  perfectly 
defined  subdivisions,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  each 
degree  of  deafness  and  dumbness  shading  into  the  next: — the 
speaking  deaf,  the  semi-speaking  deaf,  the  vtvit  deaf  (or  deaf-mute) , 
the  speaking  semi-deaf,  the  mide  semi-deaf,  the  hearing  mute  and 
the  hearing  semi-mute.  He  points  out  that  the  last  two  classes  are 
usually  persons  of  feeble  mmtal  power.  We  should  excfaide  these 
altogetherfrom  the  listgSince  their  hearing  is, presumably, perfect, 
and  should  add  the  semi-speaking  semi-deaf  before  the  mute 
semi-deaf,  l^ils  would  give  two  main  divisions— those'  who 
cannot  hear  at  all,  and  those  who  have  partial  hearing — with 
three  subsections  in  each  main  division— those  who  speak, 
those  who  have  partial  speech  and  those  who  do  net  ^>eak  at  all. 
Where  the  hearing  is  p^ect  it  la  paradoxical  to  dass  a  person 
with  the  deaf,  and  tfae  dumbness  in  such  a  case  is  due  (where 
there  is  no  malformation  of  the  vocal  organs)  to  inability  of  the 
mind  to  pay  attention  to,  and  imitate,  what  the  ear  really  hears. 
In  such  cases  this  mental  weakness  is  generally  shown  in  other 
ways  besides  that  of  not  hearing  sounds.  Probably  no  sign  will 
be  given  of  recogniaing  persons  or  objects  around;  there  will  be, 
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in  fact,  a  general  incapacity  of  tbc  whole  bddy  and  senses!  It 
is  incorrect  to  designate  such  persons  as  deaf  and  feeble-minded 
or  deaf  and  idiotic,  because  in  many  cases  their  organs  of  bearing 
are  as  perfect  as  are  other  organs  of  their  body,  and  they  are  no 
more  deaf  than  blind,  though  they  may  pay  no  attention  to  what 
they  hear  any  more  than  to  what  they  see.  They  are  simply 
weak  in  intellect,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  disuse  of  any  and  all  of 
their  senses;  hence  it  is  incorrect  to  classify  them  according  to 
one,  and  one  only,  of  the  evidences  of  this  mental  weakness. 

Extent  of  Deafness. — The  following  table  shows  the  n'jmber  of  deaf 
ahd  dumb  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  successive 


Number 

OF  Deaf 

ND  Dumb 

Persons. 

United 

Kingdom. 

England 
&  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1851 
1861 
I87I 
18SI 

1891  . 

I90I 

17.649 
20,214 
19.159 
20,573 

lint 

ir,5i8 
13.395 
14,192 

'5.246 

2155 
ana 

an 

5180 
5653 
5554 

4464 
3971 

Year 

PKOPOBl'fON 

OF  Deaf  AND 

Dumb  to  the 

POPUl-ATtON. 

■     United 
Kingdom. 

England 
&  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

lis: 

1891 
1901 

I  m  1550 

r  n  1694 
I  n  1814 
I  in  1897 

1  in  1972 
I  in  1953 
I  m  2040 
I  in  3139 

I  in  1340 
1  m  ijio 
r  in  1610 

,  I  in  1745 
I  m  1893 
I  in  1694 

I  m  1364 
1  n  1035 
I  n    974 
I  n  1008 
1  n»o53 
I  ut  ii3i: 

There  has,  therefore,  been  on  the  whole  a  steady  decrease  of  those 
described  aa  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  in  proportion  to  the  population  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  B^t  In  the  Census  for  1901;  in  addition 
to  the  1 5,246  returned  as  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  in  Engmndand  Wales, 
■8,507  were  entered  as  being  '|  deaf,"  3433  of  whom  were  described 
as  bavti^been  "  deaf  frtHn  childhood." 

Mr  B.  H.  Payne,  the  principal  of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Institution, 
Swansea,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  these  figures: — 

*'  The  natural  conclusion,  of  course,  is  that  there  has  been  a  luge . 
increase,  rdative  as  well  as  absolute,  of  the  class  in  which  we  are 
interested,  which  we  call  the  deaf,  and  whkh  includes  the  deaf  and . 
dumb,  ,  Indeed,  the  number,  large  as  it  is,  cannot  be  considered  as 
complete,  fDi"the  schedules  did  not  require  persons  who  were  only 
deaf  to  state  their  in6rmrty,  and*  thougb  -many,  did  so,  it  may  fae 
presumed  that  more  did  not.  '      .  1 1 

"  On  the  other  hand,  circumstances  exist  which  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  modify  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  large  relative 
increase  of  the  deaf.  The  spread  of  education,  the  development  of 
local  government,  and  an  improved  system  of  registration,  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  procuring  fuller  enumeration  and  more  appro- 
priate classification  than  heretofore,  while  1368  persons  described 
simply  as  dumb,  and  who  therefore  probably  belong,  not  to  the  deaf, 
but  to  the  feeble-minded  and  aphasic  classes,  are  included  in  the- 
'  deaf  and  dumb  '  total.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that-  some  of  those 
who  described  themselves  as  *  deaf  '  though  not  bom  so  may  have ' 
been  educated  in  the  oidinary  way  before  they  lost  their  hearing, 
and  are  therefore  out^de  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of  schools  for 
the  deaf. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  census  of  iS^i.hhaa  been  remarked  in  the 
report  of  the  institutiMi  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the  schedules 
(or  distinguishing  the  congeiikal  from  the  non-congenital  d^,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  draw  such  a  distinction.  To  ascertain  the; 
relative  increase  or  decrease  of  one  or  the  other  section  of  the  class 
woutd  contribtite  to  our  knowledge  of  the  incidence  of  known  causes ' 
of  deafness  or  to  the  con&nnation  or  discovery  of  other  causes,  and 
so  far  indicate  the  appropriate  measures  of  prevention,  while  such  an 
inquiry  as  that  recommended  has,  besides,  a  certain  bearing  upon 
educational  views. 

"  The  exact  number  of '  deaf  and  dumb  '  and '  deaf  '  clnldren  who 
areof  school  age  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  census  tables^  whioh 
^ve  the  numbers  in  quinquennial  age-groups,  while  the  school  age 
IS  seven  to  dxteen.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  this  respect  the  functions  of 
the  census  department  are  not  co-ordinated  witn  those  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 


Dr  John  Hitz, the  superintendentoftheVoltaBureaufortbelncrease 
of  Knoiriedge  Relath:^  totiie  Deaf,  Wadiington,  D.C.,  U.S:A.vgiv«g 
the  number  of  schools  for  deaf  children,  and  pupils.  In  different 
'n  1900  as  follows: — 


Egypt 

Cape  Colony 
Natal 


North  Aubrica. 


■  Incoropletev 

Digitized  by 


Pupils.       I 


Country. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Canada 

United  Slates      . 

Mexico        . 

Cuba 

"\ 

130 

1347 

13 

768 

10.946 

46 

535 

149a 

11, 760 

South  Ambkica.                                ,, 

Country. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Argentine    . 
Br£al 
Chile 
Uruguay     . 

4 
I 

18 
9 

7 

133 

7 

34 

239 
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Australia 

Nomr  America 
South  America 


6' 5 


4785 


43.886 
11,760 


38.7«7 


These  figures  refer  only  to  deaf  children  who  are  actually  under 
instruction,  not  to  the  whole  deaf  pppulatiau. 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  find  chat  ss  much  is  being  done  in  the  way 
of  educating  this  class  of  the  community,  the  number  of  schools  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  ia  still  lamentably  inadequate.  For  instance, 
taking  the  school  age  as  from  seven  to  sixteen,  which  is  now  made 
compulsory  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain,  and  assuming 
that  20%  of  the  deaf  popidation  are  of  that  agt,  as  they  are  in 
Englaad,  there  should  oe  40,000  deaf  pupils  under  instruction  in 
India  alone,  whereas  t|iere  are  but  se.venty-three.  There  are  300,000 
deaf  of  all  ages  in  IntUa.  And  what  an  enormous  total  should  be  in 
schools  in  China  instead  of  forty-threel  The  whole  of  the  rest  of 
Asia,  An th  the  exception  of  Japan,  has  apparently  not  a  single  school. 
There  must  be  many  thousands  of  thousands  of  deaf  (hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  thousands  of  thousands  of  whom  are  of  school  age) 
in  that  continent,  unless  indeed  they  are  destroyed,  which  is  not 
impossible.  What  are  we  to  say  of  Africa,  where  only  100  pupils  are 
beine  taught ;  of  South  America,  with  its  paltry  aoo,  and  Australia's 
.300?  To  come  to  Europe  itself,  Russia  should  have  many  times 
more  pupils  than  her  1700.  Even  in  Great  Britain  the  education  of 
the  deaf  was  not  made  compulsory  till  1893,  and  there  are  many  still 
evading  the  law  and  growing, up  uneducated.  Mr  Payne  of  Swansea 
estimated  {InslUution  Report,  1903-1904)  from  the  1901  census,  that 
there  must  be  approximately  204,  de^  of  school  age  in  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire,  while  only  I44were  accounted  for  in  all  the 
schools  in  that  district  accordij]g  to  y^  Hitz's  statistics. 

Dr  Kerr  Love  (Deaf  Mutism,  p.  217)  gives  the  followii^  table, 
miUi^u   „k«.„.,  the  number  of  deaf  people  in  proportion  to  the 


which   shows 
population 


nthe 


named: — 


.     I    in      408 

Austria                 ... 

-         ..       765 

&r  :     :!    : 

..       79» 
977 

Pruswa 

"       981 

Canada 

„      1003 

Norway 

Gennany  (exclusivt  of  Prussia)                 ,,      1074' 

Portugal    ■■. 
Ireland 

:    ::  ;S3. 

India 

United  States 

;;  1548' 

„    leSo 

Italy 
Scofland    ■  . 

■;    ;;  ■» 

Cape  Colony 

„  1904 

„  2043' 

^giuffl--     7 

..     2247 

Holland                      '  '    . 

Ceylon 

.,   ,  432« 

According  to  a  tabular  statement  of  British  and  Colonial  schools, 

func  1899,  the  proportion  of  those  bom  deaf  to  those  who  lost 
earing  after  birth 'was,  at  that  time  and  |n  those  dountries,  2126. 
to  tiSi,  as  far  as  I'eturns  had  been  madq.  Several  schools  had, 
however,  failM  to  give  statistics.  These  ligires  show  a  proporrioh  of 
nearly  59%  congenital ly  deaf  persons  to  over  ±1  %  whose  deafness 
is  acquired.  Prof essdr  Fay,  whose' nJonu mental  work.  Marriages  of 
lilt  Deaf  in  Ameriai,  deserves  particular  attention,  mentions  (p.  je) 
that  of  23.931  persons  who  atten(led  Arnerican  schools  for  the  deaf 
up  to  the  year  1890,9842,^41  %,  were  repiorted  as  congenitally  deaf, 
.and  147089,  or  59%;  as  adventitipusly  deaf, — figures  which  exactly 
•  reverse  those  just  qtiOted.  The  cPiiSilication  of  deafne;^  acquired 
lin  infancy  with  congenital  deafness  by  some  other  authorities  (giving 
'rise  TO  the  r4ther  abburd  term  "  tcitcKondenital  "  to  dcsci^.the 
:  lattery  is  unscientific^  There  is  reason  for  nhe  opinbn  that^the  ooh- 
Icongenital,  e«en  when  hearing  has  been  lost  in  early  infancy,  acqliire 
language  betlfer,  and  it  is  a  mistake  from  any  point  of  view  to  include 
them  in  the  boi-n  deaf. 

■  *  The  figurts  for  England,-  Scotland  -atid-  Ifthmdr  aeconfing  to  thfe 
1901  census,  are  different  andlhave  been  given  above. 


Other  statistics  vaiy  very  much  as  to  the  proportion  of  bora  deaf, 

some  being  as  low  as  a  quarter,  and  some  as  high  as  three-quarters, 
of  the  whole  class.  We  can  only  say,  speaWing  of  btfth  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  counterbalancing  one  period  with  another,  that  the 
geneial  average  appears  to  be  about  50%  for  e«ch.  '  Probably  the 
percentage  varies  in  different  places  for  definite  reasons,  which  we 
shall  now  briefly  consider. 

.  Causa  of.  Deafness. — These  may  be  considered  in  two  dividon^, 
pre-natal  and  post-oatal. 

I.  Pre-Natai.^A  small  percentage  of  these  is  due,  it  seems, 
to  malformation  of  some  portion  of  the  auditory  apparatus. 
Another  percentage  is  known  to  represent  the  children  oF  the 
intermarriage  of  blood  relations.  Dr  Kerr  Love  (.Deaf  Mutism, 
p.  117)  gives  statistics  from  thirteen  British  institutions  which 
show  that  on  a  general  average  at  least  8%  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  are  the  offspring  of  such  marriages.  Besides  this,  little  is 
known.  Beyond  all  doubt  a  much  larger  percentage  of  deaf 
children  are  the  ofispring  of  marriages  in  which  one  or  both 
partners  were  born  deaf  than  of  ordinary  marriages.  But 
inquiries  into  such  phenomena  have  generally  been  directed 
towards  tradng  deafness  and  not  consanguinity,  or  at  least  the 
inquirer  has  rarely  troubled  to  make  sure  whether  the  grand- 
parents or  great-grandparents  on  either  side  were  relations  or 
not.  Such  investigations  rarely  go  beyond,  aacertaining  if  the 
parents  were  related  to  each  other,  though  we  have  proof  that 
a  certain  tendency  towards  any  particular  abnormality  may  not 
exhibit  itself  in  every  generation  of  the  family  in  question.  To 
give  an  illustration,  suppose  that  G  is  a  deaf  ma>>>  Several 
inquirers  may  trace  back  to  the  preceding  generation  F,  and  to 
the  grandparents  E,  and  even  to  the  great-grandparents  D,  in 
search  of  an  ancestor  who  is  deaf,  and  such  they  may  discover 
in  the  third  generation  D.  But  probably  not  one  of  these 
several  inquirers  will  ask  G  if  any  erf  his  grandparents  or  9%it- 
grandparents  married  a  cousin,  for  instanoe,  tho^tgh  they  may  ask 
if  hisfather  did.  To  continue  this  hypothetical  cage,  the  investi- 
gators will  again  trace  back  along  the  family  tree  to  generations 
C,  B  and  A  in  search  of  an  original  deaf  ancestor,  on  whose 
shoulders  they  seek  to  lay  the  blame  of  both  D's  and  G's  deafness. 
Not  finding  any  such,  they  will  again  content  themselves  with 
asking  if  D's  parents  (generation  C)  were  blood  relations  or  not, 
and,  receiving  an  answer  .in  the  n^ative,  desist  fmm  further 
inquiry  in  this  direction,  assuming  that  D'6  deafness  is  tfaeorigiiial 
cause  of  G's  deafness.  They  do  not,  we  fear,. in  quire  if  jiny  grand- 
parents or  great-gran<!paxents,  (hearing  peoplie) '  wej;e  related, 
with  the  same  penistcncy  as  thc^  ask  if  any.  ffere  deaf.  <  The 
search  for  deafness  is  pushed  through  several  genei'ations, '  the 
search  for  consanguinity  is  only  extended  to  one  generation- 
Perhaps  if  it  were  carried  furtl)cr,;it  .would  be  discovered  that  A 
married  his  niece,  and^thesila^  the«ecret  of  the  deafness  ia  both 
P  and  G.  In  other  words,  the  deafness  in  D  is  not  the  cause  of 
that  in  G,  but  the  deafness  in  both  D  and  G  are  effects  of  the 
consanguineous, marriage  in  A^  All  this  is,  however,  merely  by 
way  of  suggestion.  We  submit  that  if  deafness  in  one  generAtioD 
may  be  followed  by  deafness  two  or  even  three  generations' later, 
while  the  tendency  to  deafness  exists,  hut  does  not  appear,  iti  the 
intermediate  generations,  it  is  only  Ipgical  to  inquire  if  deafness  in 
the  first  discoverable  instance  in  a  family  may  not  be  caused  by 
consanguinity,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  seen  for  two.  or' three 
generations  in  a  similar  manner.  Moreover  it  is  probable  that 
consanguimty  in  parents  or  grandparents  may  often  be  denied. 
An  exhaustive  investigation  altmg  these  .lines  is  desirsJ^,  for  we 
|beUeve  that  congenital  deafness  woidd  be  proved  t»' to  doe  to 
consanguinity  in  hearing  people,  if  the'  se.arch  were  ptished  f&r 
enough  baclt  and  the  truth  w^re  told,  in  ^f^r  greater  percentage 
of  cases-lhan  is  now  suspected.  This  is  notdisproved  by  qiiotiog 
nmabers  of 'Cases  where  no  deafness  fallows  conBangiunity  in 
any  generation,  for  resulting  weakness  may  he  shoWn  (where  it 
exists)  in  many  other  ways  than  by  deafness. 

This:  theory  receives  support  from  the  statistics  quoted  by 
Dr  Kerr  Love  (Deaf  MuHsin,  p.  131),  wherethe  jj^entage  of 
defective  qhildren  resulting  froin  fht  consinguineous  marriages 
of  hearing  people  increases '  io,  ^l^tnost  exact  proportion  to  .the 
nearness  of  affinity  of  the  parents.     It  is  further  bomt  out  1^ 
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MMistlts'tfF'tlie'ducb)' of  Nassau,  and '«f  Berlin,  both <(uai»d'by 
Dir'K^ft  Lort  (pp.  iigi'fsrt).'  Thote  show  i  ddaf  penon  itt'  1397 
R«litbii  Catholics,  i  Mi 'Evaiigdlc&ls  and  SoB  Jew^  in  tte  fOtner 
case,  and:  r  i^  30o»  KMum  Cathofies;  Moo  Prottstants  *wi  146b 
Jfews  in  the  IfttCer:  When  ve  are  wid  that*' Roman  Oatht^cs 
prohibit  maniages  between  persobs  who  art  near  Ubod  lieStltibns, 
I^testanCs  Viev'  sU^h  marriages  aa  pemriaKiUe;  and  Jews 
eBOoufagri'iatfefigarriagt  mth  blood  relations,"  these  figures 
become  suggestive.  We  find  tht  same  greater  tendency  to  deaf- 
ness iar  tbinly-po^ated  and  ont-of-the^way  dtstricta  and 
conntries  where',  owing  to  the  drde  of  acquafntances  bting 
limited;  pMi^  ate  more  likely  to  marryTdations. 

Wttb  remrd  to  the.  qu^tion  o(  mBrriages  of  the  deaf,  PmfesBor 
Edward  AHen  Fay's  work  ia  so  complete  that  the  results  o£  his  six 
years'  labour  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  for,  as  the  Introduc- 
tion states,  the  book  la  a  "  collection  of  records  of  marriages  of  the 
tfcaf  far  larger' than  all  previoas  (iollectiona  put  together,"  and  it 
dsab  in. detail  with.  ^71  such  marriegea,  Thesuiamaryof  statiMwc 
ia  as.  follows.  I^arriaget  of  the  Dtaf  in  America,  p.  134) : — 
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"  One  [icitlt'dsActvei'qiedial  BMentum  In^the  above fiar.  "ttr^athat 
where  there  are  no  deafrdatrves  (t.<.''where  tliat  haK  nM  been'-a 
h&atory  of  deafness  in  the  family)  only  one  child  out  ottwenty-*out 
is  deaf,  even  when  the  parents  were  both  txini'deaf  themselves. 
Where  there  were  deaf  relatives  already  in  the  family  on  both  aide*, 
ttntl  the  parents  were  born  deaf,  the  p^x«ntage'o(  deaf  efalldren'ia 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  great.  This  seems  to  show  that  there  are 
causes  of  congenital  deafness  which  are,  comparatively  «peakinft, 
ttvdikely  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  while  bther  eauaea 
erf  congenital  deafness  arc  so  liable  to  be  perpetuated  that  one  child 
in  every  three  is  deaf.  We  conjecture  that  one  orig4aal  caiMe  of  eod- 
genital  deafness  which  reappears  in  a  familyis  UonMnguinity-^dr 
instance,  the  intermarriage  of  fitat  or  second  cousins  <hearing  people} 
in  some  previous  generation.  Out  of  the  22^5  deaf  persons  who  were 
bom  deaf,  369  had  parents  who  were  blood  relations,  according  to 
Fay.  And  perhaps  many  more  refrained  from  acknowledging  the 
fact.  Eleven  had  grandparents  who  were  cousins.  ThlH'thcor^ 
calls  for  investigation,  and  while  the  marriage  of  dea(  p^ple  is  not 
encouraged,  it  is  fan*  to  ask  those  who  so  strenuously  oppose^  such 
unions  whether  they  may  not  be  spending  their  energies  on  trying  to 
check  an  effect  instead  of  a  cause,  and  H  t4iat  bause  may  not  really 
be  consanguinity, — witness  the  percentage  of  deaf  people  among 
Koman  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews  tjelore  noticed.    On  tlte 


which  should  be  discouraged.  The 
marriage  of  deaf  people  is  inadvisable  where  there  has  been  deafne* 
in  the  family  in  former  generations,  but  the  sa^me  warning  applies 
to  all  the  other  members  of  that  family,  for  the  hearing  memb^  are 
as  likely  to  transmit  the  defect  of  which  deafness  is  a  symptom  as  the 
deaf  members  are.  We  are  more  concerned  to  discover  the  primary 
cause  of  the  defect,  and  take  steps  to  prevent  the  latter  from  occurring 
at  all.  Those  who  have  no  dissnaslona  fcv  hearii^  people,  who  rttight 
pcrhapacauaeittje  niiseiv,.and  otM.y'giye  counsel  to  those  among  the 
transmitters  o(  it  who  happen, to  i)^  deaf,  are  acting  in  a  manner 
which  is  hardly  logical. 

2.  Pott-Natal. — We  have  cc^ected  and  grouped  the  stated 
causes  of  deafness  in  tbose  partncnsof  theimaniagea.in  America 
noticed  by  Fay.-    AbojU  a  hnindred  and  thuty  <Md  not  mention 
how  theylost  hearing.  1  Any  erran  in  this  cidculation  mu^  be 
less  than  r%  at mnt,  and  on^make  no  nateiiai  difincDO^ 
IX'Somt  cases  two  or  inomid^cases  abelgiTon' as'tbe  cauae  ef 
daafncBS.    lil  sacb  osesi  wlietc  oae-is'  a  v«ty  commmi  c&uw 
of  deafness,  and  the' other  isi  ttmisual,  theionn^  is  «n)dit«l 
witli  being  the  reBsoB'  fof  the  driiect.  :  When  both-^are  common, 
we  have  dtyidwl   die  caaes  betweeki  them  in:  a  rough  prot- 
portion.' 

Scarlet  fever  973'TScariatina  3;  scarlet  rash  2  978 

Spolted'fever  260;  meningitis  92;  spinal  wenihgftiB  76; 
cerebro-spinat  meningitis  70 ;  spinal  fever  38 ;  apiiial 
disease  8i«ongc8tiaitclg^ne  a  .    A3C 

Btmn  fever  309  ;inAsmBWtiion  of  bsaiq  t(i)  eongestioB  of  brain 

30;  tHaj-ai*  in  brain  3  .  .  .  ....     404 

Typhoid  137-  "  fever  "  (unspepi^^)  fill  typhus  17;  inter- 
mittent fever  14;  bilious  fever  11 ;  other  fevers  14  .     300 

o'^m 

bead  or  ears  i         .         .     276 

"  Sickness"  167:  "itlfleet  "  49;  "dlsmae"  8;'nndafciite 

'    spactfication  12  336 

Mearies  .   -  ,  .     ■.-.,,  .  ..  191 

Colds  toiicoldsinlufinltAo.  35::oataiTt(!i9;icatarrhaJ!fevQn,. 

10;  chills,  &c.  ,17  ,  .  .         ....         .         ,     182 

^Vhoopiogcoueh  77;  diphtheria,Mirlnng  fevec,  and-varioits 

diseases  ollungs  and  throat  60   ',..         .  171 

Falls        .  "     '.         .  '  \.  V-   /' .  .','  '■;.  -  143 

Fits  and  convulsions  g8;  spasms  18;. teething  16  '.  '   .  '    9^ 

Scrofula  35;  mumps  25;  sweHings  on  neck  a       ,    .  .        .  .  ^     ^ 

Many  various  and  unusual  causes  ,'         ....         .      4o 

Smallpox  8;  chickenpov  6;  cholera,  &c.  7;  canker,  &c.  11 ; 

erysipelas  13 "  .  .'■  ■./     ' '. '  /.  '     43 

Paralysis,  &c.  12;  nerve  .diseases  ll'j^fright  8^  palsy  3  ' .  -35 
Hydrotephalus  14;  dropsy  on  brain  or  in  h^ad  17';  dropsy  2  '  33 
Various  accidents,  blows,  kicks,  &c.  ■  '. '  31 

Quinine  23;  other  medicines  7  ■  .     '    '.    '      ,       251 

.■I  -  Total:  ■  3804 

<Wc  Jvmcouatled  a  kundreduand  thJltyt.of:ilhMfl  whb  wene 
igfiwed  Bs^balraigiJoat'faeaiftig  ^ito'-itn  ttaai  a^fOmiiM  b/etiui 
oBepdMg'ot  bonaantj^ameoasidarragesJ    <  "     -v"^>  i>  -  t' 
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Scarlet  fever 
.Miscellaneous  causes,  . 
Teethinp;^  convulsions,  ftc. . 
MeninKitu,  brain  fever,  ftc. 


Falls  and  acddenta    . 
Enteric  and  other  fevefB 
Disease,  illness,  Ac.  . 
Whooping  cough 
c —t..,,^  f^j  diseases 


Sypnilii 


Unknown  causes 


Cerebral  affections,  inflammations,  convulsions 
Cerebrospinal  meningitis  -         .         .         . 

Typtus 

Scarlatina 

Measles   .         .        .1       .         .         . 
Ear  disease,  proper    ....'.  ,. 

Z^esions  of  the  head  ...         ■         .         ■ 
Other  diseases  ... 


.  There  appears  to  be  no  cure  for  deafness  that  is  other  than 
partial;  but  with  the  advanoe  of  science  preventive  treatment 
is  expected  to  be  efficacious  in  scarlet  fever,  measles,  &c. 

Condition  of  the  Deaf. 

I.  /»  Childhood. — It  b  difficult  to  impress  people  with  two 
facts  in  connexion  with  teaching  language  to  Uie  average  child 
who  was  bora  deaf,  or  lost  hearing  in  early  infancy.  Ond  is  the 
necessity  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  other  is  that  this  necessity 
b  not  due  to  mental  dcfidmcy  in  the  pupil.  To  the  bora 
deaf-mute  in  an  Elflglish'speaking  country  English  'is  a  foreign 
language.  His  inability  to  speak  is  due  to  his  never  having  beard 
that  tongue  which  his  mother  uses.  The  same  reason  holds  good 
for  his  entire  ignorance  of  that  language.  Tht  hearing  child  does 
not  know  a  word  of  English  when  he  is  born,  and  never  would 
learn  It  if  taken  away  from  where  it  is  appken.  He  learns  En^b 
unconsciously  by  imitating  what  he  hears-  The  deaf  child  never 
hears  English,  and  so  he  never  learns  it  till  he  goes  to  school. 
Here  he  has  to  start  learnifig  £^i^h-M»  whatever  is  the 
language  of  his  native  land— 4n  the  same  way  as  a  hearing  boy 
learns  a  foreign  language. 

But  another  reason  exists  *hfch  renders  his  task  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  a  normal  English  schoolboy  learning,  say, 
German.  The.  latter  has  twp  channels. of  information,  the  eye 
apd  the  ear;  the  deaf  boy  has  only  one,  the  eye.  The  hearing  boy 
learns  Germau  by  what  he  hears  of  it  in  class  as  well  as  by  reading 
ft;  the  deaf  boy  can  only  learn  by  what  he  sees.  It  is  asif  you 
tried  to  fill  two  cisterns  of  the  same  capacity  with  two  inlets  to 
one  and  only  one  inlet  to  the  other;  supposing  the  inlets  to  be 
the  same  size,  the  former  will  fill  twice  as  fast.  Soit  ia'in  the 
case  of  the  hearing  boy  as  compared  with  his  deaf  brother.  The 
cerebral  capacity  and  quality  are  the  same,  but  in  one  case  one 
of  the  avenues  to  the  brain  is  dosed,  and  consequently  the 
development  is  less  rapid!  Moreover,  the  thoughts  are  precisely 
those  which  would  be  expected  in  people  who  form  them  only 
from  what  they  see.  We  were  often  asked  by  our  deaf  playmates 
in  our  childhood  such  questions  (in  signs)  as  "  What  does  the  eat 
say?" — "  The  dog  talks,  does  he  not  ?  "^"Is  the  rainbow  very 
hot  on  the  roof  of  that  house?  "  They  have  often  told  us  such 
things  as  that  they  used  to  think  someone  went  to  the  end  of  the 
earth  and  dimbed  up  the  sky  to  light  the  stars,  and  to  pour  down 
rain  through  a  sieve. 

But  there  is  yet  a  third  disadvantage  for  the  already  handi- 
capped deaf  boy.  He  has  no  other  language  to  build  upon,  while 
the  other  has  his  mother  tongue  with  winch  to  compare  the 
foreign  language  he  i>  learning.  The  lattra  already  has  a  general 
idea  of  sentences  and  chntsca,  of  tense  and  mood,  of  gender, 


number  and  case,  of  substantives,  verbs  and  prepositions;  and 
he  knQwa  that  one  language  must  form  some  sort  of  pamUe) 
to  another.  He  is  already  prepared  to  find  a  subject,  predicate 
and  object,  in  the  sentence  of  a  foreign  language,  even  when  he 
knows  not  a  word  of  any  but  his  own  mother  tongue.  If  he  is 
told  that  a  certain  word  in  German  is  an  adjective,  he  understands 
what  its  function  is,  even  when  he  has  yet  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  AU  this  goes  for  nothing  in  ,tbe  case  of  the  deaf 
pui»l.  The  very  elementary  fact  that  certain  wwds  denote 
certain  objects — that  there  is  such  a  class  of  word  »i  substan- 
tives— comes  as  a  revelation  to  most  deaf  children.  They  hftKS 
to  begin  at  seven  laboriously  and  artificially  to  learn,  what  ^n 
ordinary  baby  has  unconsdously  and  naturally  discovered  at  the 
age  of  two.  English,  spoken,  written,  printed  or  finger-spdled, 
is  no  more  natural,  comprehensible  or  easy  of  acquirement  to  the 
deaf  than  is  Chinese.  The  manual  alphabet  is  simply  one  way  oE 
expressing  the  vernacular  on  the  fingers;  it  b  no  more  the  deaf- 
mute's  "natural "  language  than  speech  or  writing,  and  if  he 
cannot  express  himself  by  the  latter  modes  of  cdmmunicating, 
he  cannot  by  spelling  on  the  fingers.  The  last  is  simply  a  case  of 
vicaria  lin^tae  manus.  None  of  these  are  languages  in  them- 
sdves;  whether  you  use  pen  or  type,  hand  or  voice,  you  are  but 
adopting  one  or  other  method  of  expressing  one  and  the  same 
tongue — English  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  of  a  "  people  of  a 
strange  speech  and  of  a  hard  language,  whose  words  they  cannot 
understand."  The  deaf  child's  natural  mode  of  communication 
— more  natural  to  him  than  any  verbal  language  is  to  hearing 
people — is  the  world-wide,  natural  language  of  signs. 

a.  Natural  Language  of  the  Deaf. — We  have  Just  called  signs  a 
natural  language.  While  a  purist  might  properly  object  to  this 
adjective  bdng  a[:qilied  to  all  signs,  yet  it  is  not  an  unfair  term  to 
use  as  regards  this  method  of  conversing  as  a  whole,  even  in  the 
United  States,  where  signs,  being  to  a  great  extent  the  French 
signs  invented  by  de  I'Ep^,  are  more  artifidal  than  in  England. 
The  old  story,  by  the  way,  of  the  pupil  of  de  I'Epie  failing  to 
write  more  than  "  hand,  breast,"  as  describing  what  an  incredu- 
lous investigator  did  when  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  proves 
nothing.  In  all  probability  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  expected 
to  describe  an  action,  and  thought  that  he  was  being  asked  the 
names  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  The  band  was  held  out  to 
him  and  he  wrote  "hand."  Then  the  breast  was  indicated  by 
placing  the  hand  on  it,  and  he  wrote  "  breast."  Moreover,  the 
artificial  dement  is  much  less  pronounced  than  Is  rapposed  by 
most  of  those  whd  are  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  s!gns, 
there  being  almost  invariably  an  obvious  connexion  between  the 
sign  and  idea.  These  critics  ate  generally  people  yvhose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  is  rather  limited,  and  the  thermometer  ot 
whose  zeal  in  waging  war' against  gestures  generally  falls  in  pnH 
portion  as  the  photometer  of  their  knowledge  about  them  shows 
an  increasing  light.  We  may  go  still  further  and  point,  put  that 
to  object  to  any  sign  on  the  ground  of  artifidalily  per  se,  isto 
strain  at  the  gnat  and  to  swallow  the  camel,  for  English  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  artificial  languages  in-esistence,  and  certainly 
is  more  op^i  to  such  an  objection  than  signs.  If. we  apply  the 
same  test  to  English  that  is  applied  to  signs  by  those  who  would 
rule  out  any  which  they  suppose  cannot  cMne  ilnder  the  head  of 
natural  gesture  or  pantomime,  what  fraction  of  our  so-called 
natural  language  should  we  have  left?  For  a  spoken  word  to  be 
"  natural "  in  this  sense  it  must  be  ononutopoetic,  and  what 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  English  words  are  such  P  A  fordgner, 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  could  not  glean  the  drift  of  a 
conversation  in  EngUsh,  except  perhaps  a  trifle  from  the  tone  of 
the  voices  and  miore  from  the  natural  signs  used — the  smiles  and 
frowns,  the  expressions  of  the  faces,  the  play  of  eyes,  Ifps,  hands 
and  whole  body.  The  only  words  he  could  possibly  understand 
without  such  aids  are  some  such  onomatopoetic  words  as  the  cries 
of  animals — "mew,"  "chirrup,"  &c.,  and  a  few  more  Ukd 
"bang"  or  "swish." 

The  reason  why  we  insist  emphatically  upon  the  importance 
of  teaching  English  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  EngUsh-speaking 
countries,  is,  firstly,  because  that  ts  the  language  which  the  pupil 
will  be  called  upon  to  use  in  his  intercourse  with  faisJellow-men| 
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^ter  be  leaves  school,  and  secondly,  becuise,  if  his  grasp  of  that 
tongue  only  be  suffident  and  his  interest  in  books  be  properly 
SToused^  he  can  go  on  educating  himself  in  after-life  by  means 
of  reading.  Time  tables  are  overcrowded  with  kindergarten, 
day  modelling,  wood-carving,  carpentry,  and  other  things  which 
are  excellent  in  themselves.  But  there  is  not  time  for  everything, 
and  these  are  not  as  important  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  pupil  as 
language.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  religion  and  moral 
training,  we  consider  the  flooding  of  their  minds  with  general 
knowledge,  and  the  teaching  of  English  to  enable  them  to  express 
their  thoughts  to  their  neighbours,  to  be  of  paramount  importance, 
so  paramount  that  all  other  branches  of  education  in  their  turi^ 
pale  into  insignificance  by  comparison  with  these,  while  the 
question  of  methods  of  instruction  should  be  subservient  to  these 
main  ends.  Too  many  make  speech  in  itself  an  end.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Speech  is  not  in  itself  English;  it  is  only  one  way  of 
expressing  that  language.  And  we  are  little  concerned  to  inquire 
by  what  means  the  deaf  pupil  expresses  faimsdf  in  English  so  long 


"  Obienati«HS.--rPeojie  speak  of  '  manual  rigns.'  Of  caune  there 
are,  signs  which  are  made  with  the  hands  only,  as  there  are  others 
which  are  labial,  &c:.  But  the  sini  language  iacomprehenaive,  and  at 
times  the  whole  frame  ia  engaged  in  its  use.  A  late  American  teacher 
could  and  did '  aign  '  a  ttory  to  hia  pupils  with  his  hands  behind  him. 
Facial  expression  plays  an  important  part  in  the  language.  Sya^»- 
thetic  gestures  are  individualistic  and  ipontaneoua,  and  are  eome> 
times  unconscioualy  made.  The  speaker,  feeling  that  words  are 
inadequate,  reinforces  them  with  gesture.  Arbitrary  signa  are,  «.(» 
drumming  with  three  separated  fingers  on  the  chin  for  '  uncle. 
Grammatical  signs  are  those  which  are  used  for  inflections,  parts  i^ 
speech,  or  letters  as  in  the  manual  alphabet,  and  some  numerical 
signs,  though  other  numerals  may  be  classed  as  natural;  also  siEns 
for  sounds,  and  even  labial  signs.  Sinis,  whether  natural  or  arbi- 
trary, which  gain  acceptance,  especially  if  they  are  shortened,  are 
'  conventionar'  '  Mimic  action  refers,  e.g.,  to  the  sign  for  sawing, 
the  side  of  one  hand  being  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  side  or  back  of 
the  other.^  '  Pantomime  means,  e.g.,  when  the  signer  pretends  to 
hang  up  his  hat  and  coat,  roll  up  his  Eleeves.  kneel  on  his  board,  guide 
the  saw  with  his  thumb,  saw  through,  wipe  his  forehead,  &c," 

Illustrations  of  one  style  of  numerical  signs  are  given  below. 
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as  he  does  so  express  himself,  whether  by  speech  or  writing  ot 
finger-spdling — for  if  he  can  finger-spell  he  can  write.  It  is  not 
the  mere  fact  that  he  can  make  certain  sounds  or  write  certain 
letters  orform  the  alphabet  on  his  bands  that  should  signify.  It 
b  the  actual  language  that  he  uses,  whatever  be  the  means, 
and  the  thoughts  that  are  enshrined  in  the  language,  that  should 
be  our  criterion  when  Judging  of  his  education. 

The  importance  of  English  is  insisted  upon  because  to  plan  the 
deaf  child  in  touch  with  his  En^i^-speakingfdlow-menwemust 
teach  him  their  language,  and  idsb  because  he  can  thereby  edu- 
cate himself  by  means  of  books  if,  and  when,  he  has  a  sufiident 
command  of  that  language.  The  reason  is  not  because  the 
vranacular  is  actually  superior  to  signs  as  a  meansof  oonversation. 
The  sign  language  is  quite  equal  to  the  vernacular  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression. The  former  is  as  much  our  mother  tongue,  if  we  may  say 
so,  as  the  latter;  we  used  one  language  as  soon  as  the  other,  in 
our  earliest  infancy;  and,  after  a  lifelong  experience  of  both,  we 
affirm  that  signs  are  a  more  beautiful  language  thail  English,  and 
provide  possibilities  of  a  wealth  of  expression  which  English  does 
not  possess,  and  which  probably  no  other  language  possesses. 

That  others  whose  knowledge  of  signs  is  lifelong  hold  similar 
opinions  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  The  Deaf  and 
their  Possibilities,  by  Dr  Gallaudet:— 

"  Thinldn^  that  the  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some, 
'  Does  the  sign  language  give  the  deaf,  when  used  in  public  ad- 
drsBses,  all  that  speech  affords  to  the  hearing? '  I  will  sav  that  my 
experience  aad  observation  lead  me  to  answer  with  a  dadoed  a&na- 
ative.  On  occasions  almost  without  number  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  interpret,  through  Bigns  to  the  deaf,  addresses  given  m  speech; 
i  liave  addressed  hundreds  of  aaeerablages  ot  deaf  persons  in  the 
oolt^,  in  schools  1  tiave  visited,  and  elsewhere,  using  signs  for  the 
original  expression  of  thought ;  I  have  seen  many  more  lectures  and 
public  dcMtes  given  originally  in  signs;  1  have  seen  conventions  of 
deaf-mutes  in  which  no  word  was  spoken,  and  yet  all  the  forms  of 
pariiamentary  proceedings  were  observed,  and  the  most  earnest,  and 
even  excited,  discussions  were  carried  on.  I  have  seen  the  ordinances 
ol  religion  administered,  and  the  full  service  of  the  Church  rendered 
in  signs ;  and  all  this  with  the  assurance  crowing  out  of  my  complete 
understandine;  of  the  language— a  knowledge  which  dates  from  my 
earliest  childhood — that  lor  all  the  purposes  enumerated  gestural 
expression  is  in  no  respect  inferior,  and  is  in  many  respects  superior, 
to  oral,  verbal  utterance  as  a  means  of  communicating  ideas.  ' 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  sign  language  given  by  Mr 
Payne  of  the  Swansea  Institution,  together  with  his  explanatory 
"■  "  Analysis  of  the  Sign  Langva^. 

I.  Facial  expression. 

n.  Gestof^/a:  S^Slive  (  =  Natural  signs)  1  ^Slv'i^' 
[3.  Systematic  fa)  Arbitrary  sicns        T   wpecaily  m 
(&)  Grammatical  signs. 
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Units  are  signified  with  the  palm  turned  inwards;  tens  with  the 
palm  turned  outwards;  hundreds  with  the  fingers  downwards; 
thousands  with  the  left  hand  to  the  right  shoulder;  millions  with 
the  hand  near  the  forehead.  For  13,  sign  10  outwards  and  1 
inwards,  and  so  on  up  to  19.  si  <>  2  outwards,  1  inwards,  and  so 
on  up  to  30.  146  ■•  I  downwards,  4  outwards,  6  inwards. 
soTtSs?""*  downwards,  7  inwards  (both  at  shoulder),  8  down- 
wards, 3  outwards,  7  inwards.  S95.t'6i345"'S  downwards, 
9  outwards,  9  inwards  (all  near  forehead) ;  i  downwards,  a 
outwards,  6  inwards  (all  at  shoulder) ;  3  downwards,  4  outwards, 
5  inwards  (in  front  td  chest): 

Only  the  third,  and  a  few  of  the  second,  subdivision  of  the 
second  section  of  the  above  classes  of  signs  can  be  excluded  when 
talking  of  signs  as  bdng  the  deaf-mute's  natural  language.  In 
fact  we  hesitate  to  call  representative  gesture — e.g.  the  horns  and 
action  of  milking  for  "  cow,"  the  smelling  at  something  grasped 
in  the  hand  for  "  dower,"  &c. — conventional  at  all,  except  when 
shortened  as  the  usual  sign  for  "  cat "  is,  for  instance,  from  the 
sign  for  whiskers  plus  stroking  the  fur  on  back  and  tail  plus  the 
action  of  a  cat  Ucldngits  paw  and  washing  its  face,  to  the  sign  for 
whiskers  only. 

The  deaf  child  expresses  himself  in  the  sign  language  of  his 
own  accord.  The  supposition  that  in  tnanual  or  combined  schools 
generally  they  "teach  them  signs"  is  iiHXirrect,  except  that 
perhaps  occasionally  a  few  pupib  may  be  drilled  and  their  signs 
polished  for  a  dramatic  rendering  at  a  poein  at  a  prize  distribu- 
tion or  public  meeting,  which  is  no  more  "  teaching  them  signs  " 
than  training  hearing  children  to  redte  the  same  poem  orally  and 
polishing  their  rendering  of  it  is  teaching  than  Engli&h.  li  the 
deaf  boy  meets  with  sora«  one  who  will  use  gesture  to  him,  a 
new  sign  will  be  invented  as  occasion  requires  by  one  or  other  to 
express  a  new  idea,  and  if  it  be  a  good  one  is  tacitly  adopted 
to  express  that  idea,  and  so  an  entire  language  is  built  up.  It 
follows  that  in  different  localities  signs  will  difier  to  a  great 
extent,  but  one  who  is  accustomed  to  signing  aua  readily  see  the 
connexion  and  understand  what  is  meant  even  when  the  signs 
are  partly  novel  to  him.  We  are  sometimes  asked  if  we  can 
make  a  deaf  child  understand  abstract  ideas  by  this  langtiage. 
Our  answer  is  that  we  can,  if  a  hearing  child  of  no  greater  age 
and  intelligence  can  understand  the  same  ideas  in  English.  Signs 
are  particularly  the  best  means  of  conveying  religious  truths  to 
the  deaf.  If  you  wish  to  appeal  to  him,  to  impress  him,  to  reach 
his  heart  and  his  sympathies  (and,  inddentally,  to  offer  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  music),  use  his  own  eloquent  language  of 
signs.  We  have  conversed  by  signs  with  deaf  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  from  France,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Poland,  Finland,  Italy,  Russia,  Turkey,  the  United  States,  and 
found  that  they  are  indeed  a  wwld-wide  meansotGommnnication, 
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evMi  irtaen  we  wandnvd  ob  16  mbst  unuaual  and  abBtnct  sub- 
j(icfs.  Deaf  people  In  America  converse  with  Red  Indians  with 
e^,  thereby,  which  shows  how  natural  the  generality  of  even 
dc  i'Epfe  signs  are.  The  siga  lajiguage  is  eveiybody's  aatural 
language,  not  only  the  deaf -mute's. 

Addison  {Deaf  Mtaism,  p.  983)  cjuotea  John  Bulwer  as  follows^— 
"  WWat  though  you  (the  deaf  and  dumb)  cannot  express  your  minds 
ia  those  verbal  contrivances  of  mdn's  invention :  yet  you  Want  not 
apeeth  who  have  your  whole  body  for  a  tonpje,  having  a  langnage 
which  IB  in(H«  natural  and  ai^ificaht,  which  is  common  t«  you  with 
«s,'  to  wit,  gesture,  the  genera)  and  universal  language  oi  human 
nature,"  The  same  writer  says  lurther  on  (p.  297):  "The  same 
process  of  growth  goes  on  alike  with  the  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
as  with  the  spoken  words  of  the  hearing.  Arnold,  than  whom  no 
stronger  advocate  of  the  oral  metlxxi  exists,  recognitea  this  In  his 
comment  on  this  principle  of  the  German  school,  for  he  writes:  'It 
19  niuch  to  be  regretted  that  teachera  should  indul^  in  unqualiRed 
assertions  Of  the  Impossibility  of  d^af-mutes  attaining  to  clear  con- 
ceptions and  abstract  thinking  by  signs  or  mimic  gestures.  Facta 
are  against  them.'  Again,  Graliam  Bell,  who  is  generally  considered 
an  opponent  of  the  sign  system,  says:  '  I  think  that  if  "we  have  the 
mental  condition  of  the  child  alone  in  view  without  reference  to 
lantiuage,  so  language  will  readitheniMid  like:  the  laacuaee  oi  signt t 
it  is  the  method  of  reaching  the  mind  of  the  deaf  duld.' 
'  The  Opinions  of  the  deaf  themaelvea;  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  practically  unanimous  on  this  question.  In  the  words  of  Dr 
Smith,  president  of  the  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf  held  at  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  in  1904,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf,  U.S.A., "  the  educated  deaf  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
in  these  matters,  and  they  must  and  shall  be  heard."  A  portion 
may  be  quoted  (^  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  congress  of^  sjo  of 
rih&best-inf armed  deaf  the  world  has  ever  seen,  at  least  scores,  a  not 
hundreda,  of  them  holding  degrees,  and  being  as  well  educated  as  the 
.vast  majority  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  England;  "  Resolved,  that 
the  oral  method,  which  withholds  from  the  congenitally  and  quasi- 
cohgenitally  deaf  the  use  of  the  langua^  of  signs  outside  the  suiool- 
noom,  roba  the  children  of  their  birthn^ht ;  tlat  those  cfaanrraons  of 
tbe  ofal  method,  who.  have  been  carrying  on  a  warfare,  both  overt 
and  covert,  against  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs  by  the  adult  deaf, 
are  not  friends  of  the  deaf;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  duty 
of  ev6y  teacher  of  the  deaf^  ilo  matt«r  what  method  he  or -she  uses, 
to  have  a  working  command  of  the  sign  language.' ' 

'ItiaoftMiurgedasanobjection  to  theuse  of  signs  that  those 
who  use  them  think  in  them,  and  that  their  English  (or  other 
Vernacular  language)  suffers  in  consequence.  There  is,  however, 
1M  more  objection  to  thinking  in  signs  than  to  thinking  in  any 
Other  language,  and  as  to  tlte-  second  objection,  facts  are  against 
such  a  statement.  The  best-educated  deal  in  the  world,  afi  a  class, 
are  in  America,  and  the  American  deaf  sign  almost  to  a  man. 
It  is  true  that  at  first  'a  beginner  in  B(jiool  may,  when  at  a  loss  ho v 
to  express  himself  in  wor&,  render  his  thoughts  tn  sign-English, 
if  we  may  use  the  ejcpression,  just  as  a  schoolboy  will  sometimes 
put  Latin  words  in  the  English  tirder.  That  is,  the  deaf  pupil 
puts  the  word  in  the  naturalorder  of  the  signs,  which  is  really  the 
logical  order,  and  is  mnch  nearer  the  Latin  sequence  of  words 
than  th«  English.  But,  fimrtly,  if  he  had  always  been  forbidden 
to  uM  signs  he  Would not  express  himself  in  English  any  better 
in  that  particular  instance;  he-would  simply  not  attempt  to 
express  himself  at  all, — so  he  loses  nothing,  at  least;  and 
secdndly,  it  is  (letfectly  easy  to  teac*  him  in  a  vbry  short  time 
that  each  language  bu'  Its  own  idiom  and  that  the  thought  is 
expressed  in  a  different  order  in  each. 

Of  the  deaf  child's  moral  condition  nothing  more  need  be  said 
thanthat  it  is  at^rSt  exactly  thatof  his  hearing  bnither,  and  his 
dcvddpittent  therein  depends  entirdy  upon  whether  he  is  trained 
to  the  same  degree.  'Hie  need  of  this  is  great.  He  is  quite  as 
capable  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  and  benefits  as  much 
by  what  he  receives^  it:  Happiness  banotfceable  feature  of  the 
fcharacter  of  the  deaf  when  they  are  allowed  to  mix  with  each 
other:  The  charge  Of  bad  temper  can  usually  be  sustained  only 
when  thefiUltison  the  side  of  those  with  whom  they  live.  For 
instancf^,  the  latter  often  talk'ih  the  presence  of  the  deaf  person 
Without  saying  a  word  to  him,  and  if  he  then  shows  irritation, 
which  is  not  often  in  any  case,  it  is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at 
than  if  a  hearing  person  resents  whi^Wring  or  othw  secret  com- 
munication in  his  presence: 

3.  Social  Status,  fi^.-^Ftfam  the  19O1 '  census  "  Summary 
'Tables  "  We  gather  the  foUt>Wft)^  facts  concerning  the  occupation 
M'thfr'desf,  aged  ten  and  upwards,  in  England  and^  Wales. 


About  half  of  tJie  total  nuitiber,  taking  aialea-and  ffemeks 
toother  ([3)4^so),  are  engaged  is  occupations — 6665;  <  Thereat 
-7^785 — are  retired  or  unoccupiedi  -  Of  the  former,  thd  follow- 
ing tablegiven  below  ahows  the  distribution; — 

In  general  or  local  government  work  (clerks,  messengers, 

&C.)  .  ,  .  .  .  .         II 

In  prof ^sional  occupations  and  subordinate  service^  .  .    87 

In  domestic  offices  or  services.         .         .         .         .         .     788 

In  commercial  occupations.  ,         ,         .         .  .       ja 

In  work  connected  with'  conveyance  of  men,  goods  or 

messages ...  .         .  .  ,         .         .     144 

In  agriculture 568 

In  fishing •  .     3 

In  and  about  mines  and  (fuarries,  &c.  ....  151 
In  work  connected  with  metals,  machines,  implement^  &c.  503 
In  work  connected  with  precious  metals,  jewels,  games,  &c.  46 
In  building  and  works  of  construction  ....  48$ 
In  work   connected   with    wood,    furniture,    fittings  and 

decorations       >.  ...  .     4^0 

In  work  connected  with  brick,  cement,  pottery  and  glass  ,  153 
In  work  connected  withdiemicals,  oil,  soap,  &c.  ■  ..  4^* 

In  work  connected  with  skins,  hair'and  feathers  .     137 

In  work  connected  with  paper,  prints,  books,  &c>     .         .     138 

In  work  connected  with  textile  fabrics 407 

In  worlf  coi^nected  with  dress 1829 

In  work  connected  with  food,  tobacco,  drink  and  lodging .  194 
In  work  connected  with  gas,  water  and  electric  sui^y,  and 

sanitary- service  .         .         .         .      ,    ,       ;  ,         .it 

Other  general  and  undefined  workers  and  dealers     .        .    3,71 

Total    6665 

Among  tho«e  inprofessiMial  occupational  are  a 'Clergyman,  five 

law  .clerks,  ten  schoolmasters,  ^teachers,  &c.,  thirty-seven  paintei^ 

engravers  and  sculptors,  and  seven  photographers.  Of  those  not 
engaged  in  occupations,  235  have  retired  from  business,  and  245  are 
livingoniheirOwn  means.  Probably  a  very  large  number  of  tne  re- 
mainder were  out  of  work  or  engaged  in  odd  job  at  the  time  <A  the 
census ;  it  would  certainly  be  inaxtect  to  take  the  words  "  Without 
specified  occupations  or  unoccupied  "  to  mean  that  those  classified 
as  such  were  permanently  unable  to  support  themselves. 

The  commonest  occapations  of  men  are  bootmaking  (555),  tailor- 
ing (429),  iarm'labouring'^387),  general  labouring  (357),  carpentry 
(195),  catnnpt- making  (142],  painting,  decorating  and  glaang.(93}, 
French-polishjng  (88),  harness- making,  &c.  {80). 

The  commonest  occupations  of  women  are  dressmaking  (484), 
domestic  servTce  (367),  laundry  and  washing  service  (230),  tailoring 
(170),  shirt maJangvSc.  (8ij, charing  (79^), 

,In  Munich  there  areabout  sixty  deaf  artists.eepeciallypainterft and 
sculptors.  In  Germany  and  Austria  gennally,  deaf  lithographers, 
xylographers  and  photographers  are  well  employed,  as  are  tKJok- 
binders  in  Leipzig  in  particular,  and  labourers  in  the  provinces. 

In  France  there  are  several  deaf  writers,  journalitts^  &c.,  two 
principals  of  schools,  an  architect,  a  score  or  so  of  painters,  severalof 
whom  are  ladies,  nine  sculptors,  and  a  few  engravers,  photographeia, 
proof-readers,  &c. 

Italy  boasts  deaf  wood-carvers,  sculptors,  painters,  and  architecOs 
graduating  from  the  universities  and  atsidemiesof  fine  arte  With 
prizes  and  medals;  also  type-setters,  pressmen,  carvers  of  -  coral, 
ivory  and  precious  stones. 

Two  gentlemen  in  the  ol^ce  of  the  Norw^ianKovemment  are  deaf, 
as  arc  four  In  the  engraving  department  of  the  (and  survey;  one  isa 
master-lithographei',  another  a  ttiaBter-printeT.athirdacivitetiginwt, 
and  the  rest  are  engaged  in  the  usual  trades,  as  are  those  in  Sweden. 

Tlie  deaf  form  societies  of  their  own  to  guard  their  interests, 
for  social  intercourse  and  other  purposes.  In  England  there 
is  the  Briti^  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association;  in  America'tlte 
National  Association  of  the  Deftf  and  many  leSSer  sodeties; 
Germany  has  no  fewer  than  150  such  associations,  some  of 
which  are  athletic  clubs,  benefit  societies^  dramatic  clubs,  and  so 
forth.  Tht  central  FederationTs  the  largest  Gemiart  association. 
France  has  the  National  Union  of  Deal-Mutes  and  others,  mtHfly 
beiiig  benefit  clubs.     Italy  has  some  societies;  Sweden  has  <eight. 

In  the  United  States  there  ate  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  publi- 
cations devoted  to  thefnterests  of  the  deaf,  most  of  ItiCm  lieing 
Bohotd  m^Krines  pubh'shed  in  the  institutions  themselves. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  six,  four  of  them  befng-school 
magazines.  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Hungacj^Jiave' several, 
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and  Finltknd,  Ruasu,  Norway,  Denmask  and  Austria  «ie  repre- 
sented..   Canada  hia  three. 

Tfaere  are  many  Church  and  other  miaaions  ta  the  deai  in 
Engird  and  abroad,  vhich  are  much  needed  owing  to  the 
<£fficulty  tfae:avbraKe  deaf  parson  has  in'  uoderataikdin^  the 
archaic,  language  of  both  Bible  and  Prayer-<book.  Until  they 
have-  this  explained  to  them  it  is  useless  to  place  these  books 
in  their  hands,  and  even  where  th^  are  wedl-educated  and  can 
follow  the  services,  they  fail  to  gtt  the  actUon,  Cha[daiiis  and 
DiiratoneTs  engage  in  all  branches  ai  pastoral  work  amotig  them, 
andaJso  tiy.to  find  them  emplo)nnent,intien>Kt  for  tbem  where 
neoesaaiy,  and  interview  pe<q)le  on  their  behalf.' 

The. difficulty  of.  obtaining  cmpteymoit  for  the  deaf  has  been 
increased  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Ecoployttts'!  Liafaihtj^  and 
WodutKU's  Compenaatioti  Acts,  for  masters  are  afraid~need- 
lesaly,  as  facts  show— 1«  eaiploy  them,  uader  the  impression  that 
they  are  more  liable  to  accidents  owing  to  their  affliction. 

The  new  Af  t«r'Care  Committees  of  the  London  County  Council 
aie  a  late  confession  of  a  need  which  other  bodies  have  long 
«&deavouied  tOiBupply.  EducatioD  sbftuld  be  a  developnu^nt  of 
the  whole  nature  of  the  child.:  The  board  of  eduoation  in  England 
proyideq  for  inKellectual,  mdusttial  and  physical  training,  but 
does  not  take  cogni^auce  of  thooe  porta  of  education  which 
are  far  more  important — the  social,  mocal  and  spiritual.  Some 
teaehersv'  b^th  oral  and  manual  do  an  inealCu^ble  amount  of 
good  at  the  cost  of  great  self-sacrifice  and  in  face,  of  muck  dis- 
couragement. They  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  so  d<Hng,  and 
such  work  needs  to  be  carried  on  after  their  pupils  leare  ^ool. 


Hiitory.'r— "  Who  hath  made  man's  mouth?  or  who  maketh 
a  man  dumb.ordeaf,  or  seeing,  or  blind?  Is  it  not  I  the  I«ord  ?  " 
C£3<-iv.ir)t  Such  is  the  fi/st  known  referenoe  to  the  desi.  But 
the  signi£ciuice  of  thb  statement  was  not  realized  by  the  andente, 
who  mercilessly  destn^ed  all  the  defective,,  tjie  deai  among  the 
nst.  ^redt  aad  Roman  custom  demanded  their  death,  and  they 
were  throfi^  into  the  river,  or  otherwise  killed,  without  causing 
any  oomment  but  that  bo  miwy  encumbrances  had  been  removed. 
They  were  regarded  as  being  on,  a  mental  levd  with  idiots  and 
utterly  incapaUe  of  helping  thranaelvee.  -  lu  later  times  Roman 
law  forbade  those  who  were  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  to  make 
a,will;Or  bequest,  placing  them  under  the  care  ot  guardians  who 
were  responsible  for  them  to  Ehe  state  ;i  though  if  a  deaf  person 
had  lost  hearing  after  having  beeaeducated,  and  could  either 
speak  or  write,  h«  retained  his  dghts.  :Herodotus  refers  to  a 
deaf  son  of  CrbesuSi  whom  he  declares  to  have  suddenly  recovered 
his 'Speech  lyxin  seeing  his  fathcgr  about  to  be  killed.  Gellius 
makes  a  similar  statement  with  reference  to  a  certain  athlete. 
Hippociates  was  ia  advance  of  Aristotle  when  he  realized  that 
d^f-mu^  did  not  speak  simply  .because,  they  did  not  know  how 
to;  for  the  last-named  seems  to  have  considered  that  some  defect 
of  the  intellect  was  the  cause  pf  their;  inability  to  utter  articulate 
sounds..  P^oy  the  elder  and  Masaala  Corvinus  m^itiiHi  deaf- 
mutea  who  could  paint. 

Tt^  true  mental  condition  of  the  deaf  naa  realized,  however, 
by  few,  ifany,  before  thetimeof  Chi?^t.,iHfi,  as  Pe*penfld  the 
ear90f.the.deaf  man  and  loosened  his  toqguc,  talked  to  him. in  Ids 
own  language,  the  language  of  signs. 

St  Augustine  erred  amaaingly  when  he  declaivd  .that  the  deaf 
could  have  no  faith,  since  "faith  comes  by  hearing  only."  The 
Talmud,  on  the  other  han,d,  recognised  that  they  could  be  taught, 
^^nij  were  therefore  not  idiotic  .    ■. 

:.  Itis,  hgweyer,  with  tboee.whoattempted  toeducate  the  deaf 
that  we  are  here  chiefly  conceraed.  Tbe-Brst  .tg  call  for  notiqe 
is  St  John  of  Beverley.  The  Venerable  Bede  tells  how  this  bishop 
made  a.'imite. 4>efJ(  and  >ems  predited  withihaving  periormqd  a 
mira^  in  ep  dioingr . .  P^ob^yit  was  nothing  nUH-e  than  the  first 
attempt  to  bcach.by  the  qt^  method,  and  thegreatest  credit  is  due 
■to  him  for iheing  sofar  in  advance  of  bis  timc^.as  to  try  to  instruct 

^  For  obi-  ifaumi  of  the  histtfry  we  are  Indebted  solely  to  Arnold 
(Bdaea^mofDenf  MuUs,  Teacker^  ifaiMntilBsfarastbedateof  the 
(oundiiv  of  the  Qld  ---■■■■ 
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his  pupil  at  all.  Bede  himself  invented  aisystemof  cou&titigon 
the  fasdids;  and  also' a  "  manual  speech,"  as  he  called  it, — using 
his  numerals  to  mdicata  the  number  of  the  letter  of  the  alphabet ; 
thui,  the  sign  for  "  se'ven  "  would  also  signify  the  tetter  "  g,"  and 
so  forth.  But  we  do  not  know  that  he  intended  this  alphabet 
for  the  use  of  the  deaf. 

It  is  not  until  the  r6th  century  that  we  hear  much  of  anybody 
else  who  wa&  interested  in  the  deaf,  but  at  this  date  we  find 
Girolomo  Cardan  stating  that. they  can  be  instructed  by  writing, 
after  they  have  been  shown  the  signification  of  words,  since  their 
mental  power  is  unaffected  by  their  inabihty  to  hear. 

Pedro  Pooce  de  Leon  (t.  1520-1584),  a  Spanish  Benedictine 
monk,  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  he,  to  use  his  Own  wocds, 
taught  the  deaf  "  to  speak,  read,  write,  reckon,  pray,  serve  at 
the  altar,  know  Christian  doctrine,  and  confess  with  a  loud  voice." 
Some  he  taught  languages  and  science.  That  he  was  successful 
was  proved  by  other  witnras  than  his  own,  for  Panduro,  Valles 
and  de  Morales  all  give  details  of  his  work,  the  last-named  giving 
an  account  by  one  of.  Ponce's  pupils  of  his  education,  De 
Morales  says  further  that  Ponoe  de  Leon  addressed  his  scholars 
either  by  signs  or  writing,  and  that  theireply  came  by  ^)eech. 
It  appears  that  this  master  committed  his  methods  to  writing. 
Though  this  work  is  lost  it  is  probable  that  his  system  was  put 
into  practice  by  Juan  Pabio  Bonet.  This  SpaniaJd  successfully 
instructed  a  brother  of  his  master  the  constable  of  Castile,  who 
had  lost  hearing  at  the  age  of  two.  His  method  corresponded  m 
a  great  measure  to  that  which  is  now  called  the  combined  system, 
for,  !n  the  work  which  he  wrote,  he  shows  bow  the  deaf  can  be 
taoght  to  ^)eak  by  reducing  the  letters  to  their  phonetic  value, 
and  also  urges  that  finger-spelling  and  writing  should  be  used. 
The  connexion  between  all  three,  he  goes  on  to  say,  Should  be 
shown  the  pupils,  but  the  manual  al[Aabet  Should  be  mastered 
first.  Nouns  he  taught  by  pointing  t-o  the  objects  thty  repre- 
sented; verba  be  expressed  by  paalouimc;  while  the  value  of 
.prepositions,  adverbs  and  interjections,  as  well  as  the  tenses  of 
verbs,  he  believed  could  be  learnt  by  repeated  use.  The  pupil 
should  be  educated  by  interrogation,  conversation,  and  care- 
fully graduated  reading.  The  success,  of  Bortet's  endeavours  are 
borne  witness  to  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  met  the  teacher  at 
Madidd.  .  . 

Bonifacio's  work  on  signs,  in.  which  he  usee  every  part  of 
the  body  for  cmversatiotial  purposes,  may  be  mentionjed  before 
passing  to  John  Bulwer,  the  first  Englishman  to  treat  Of  teaching 
the  deaf.  In  his  three  worksi  FkUecopkus,  Ckirdogia  and 
Ckiroiwmia,  be  enlarges  upon  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  aocount,  apd 
argues  about  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  deaf  by  speech. 
But  he  aeenis  to  have  had  no  practical  ezpmience  of  the  art. 

Dr  John  Wallis  is  more  iniportant,  though  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  he  was  noti  indebted  to  his  pwdecessots  for  some  ideas. 
He  taught  by  writing  and  articidation. .  He  took  the  troubtt  to 
classity  ^  a  c^tain  extent  the  various  sounds,  dividing  both 
vowels  and  "  open  "  consonants  into  gutturals,  palatatia  :«ad 
labials.  The  ."  closed  "  conaonanta  he  suitdicidodiidto  tMitffi, 
semi-mutes  and  sf^7vow«ls.i  Language,  Wallis  maintained, 
shQ|4ld  .b«  tought  when  the  pupil  had  first  learned  to  write,  .ffiid 
the  written  characters  should  be  associated  with  some  sort  of 
manual  alphabet.  Barnes  pf  things  sboukl  be  given  firat/.and 
then  the  parts  of  those  things,  e^g."  body  "  first,  and  theOr'VAdfir 
that,  "head,"  "  arm,"  "foot,"  &c  Then  the  singula!  and  pWal 
should  be  given,  then  possessives  uvd  possessive  pronoutts, 
followed  by  particles,  other,  pronouns  and  adjeetivesj  These 
should  be  fdlowed  by  the  copulative  vMb;aft»:  which  sb^uljl 
come  the.  intransitive  verb  .sod  its  .nfHninativle  in  the, di^F^ront 
tenses,  and  the  transitive  with-  its  objeet.-in  the.  aamOway- 
LasUy,  prepositions  and  conjunctions: should ^ be  tJHighti..AU 
this,  Waihs  held,  ought  to  be  dope  by  writing  as  well  as  sigoiot, 
for  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  "  we  must  learn, the 
pupil's  language  in  order  to  teach  him  ours." 

Dt  William  Holder,  who  road  an  essay  before  the  Rcvtl 

Society  in  r668-i66Q  od.  the  '•'  Elements  of  Speech,"  added' an 

^pendix  concerning  the  deaf  and:  dumb.  '  He  describes  the 

organs  of. speech  and  thwposiUonsiaarticulatiqPt.BUggestag 
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teaching  the  pupil  the  aoimds  in  order  of  simplicity,  though  he 
held  that  he  mu^  Jeam  to  write  first.  Afterwards  the  pupil 
must  associate  the  letters  with  a  manual  alphabet.  Holder 
notices  that  dumbness  is  due  to  the  want  of  hearing,  and  there- 
fore speech  can  be  acquired  through  watching  the  Ups,  though  he 
admits  the  task  is  a.laboTious  one.  He  also  urges  tlie  teachei  to 
be  patient  and  to  fnalte  the  work  as  interesting  to  the  pupil  as 
possible.  Command  of  lai^ti&ge,  he  maintains,  will  enable  the 
deaf  person  to  read  a  sentence  from  the  lips  if  he  gets  most  of  the 
words;  for  he  will  be  able  to  supply  those  he  did  oot  see,  from 
his  knowledge  of  English. 

Johan  Baptist  van  Helmont  treated  of  the  work  of  the  vocal 
mrgans.  Amman  says  that  Van  Helmont  had  discovered  a 
manual  alphabet  and  used  it  to  instruct  the  deaf,  but  had  not 
attained  very  good  results. 

George  Sibscota  published  a  work  in  1670  called  the  Deaj 
and  Dumb  Man's  Discourse,  in  which  he  ccmtradicts  Aristotle's 
opinion  that  people  are  dumb  because  of  defects  in  the  vocal 
organsj  for  they  are,  he  beUeved,  dumb  because  never  taught 
to  speak.  They  can  gain  knowledge  by  sight,  he  maintained; 
can  write,  converse  by  signs,  speak  and  lip-read.  Ramirez 
de  Carrion  also  taught  the  deaf  to  speak  and  write,  as  did 
P.  Lana  Terai. 

About  George  Dalgamo  more  is  known.  He  wrote,  in  1680, 
his  Didascolocopktis,  or  Deaf 'Mute's  Preceptor,  in  which  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  saying  that  the  deaf  have  the  advantage  over  the 
Uind  in  opportunities  for  learning  language.  The  deaf  can,  in 
his  opinion,  be  taught  to  speak,  and  also  to  read  the  lips  if  the 
letters  are  very  distinct.  They  ought  to  read,  write  and  spell  on 
the  fingers  constantly,  but  use  no  signs.  Substantives  are  to 
be  taught  by  associating  them  with  the  things  they  represent; 
then  adjectives  should  be  joined  to  them.  Verbs  should  be 
tau^t  by  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  and  associating  the 
pronouns  with  them.  Other  parts  of  speech  should  be  given  as 
opportunities  of  explaining  them  present  themselves.  Dalgamo 
invented  an  alphabet,  the  letters  being  on  the  Joints  of  the 
fingers  and  palm  of  the  left  hand. 

John  Conrad  Amman  published  his  DisserUiHo  de  Loquela  in 
1700.  In  the  first  chapter  he  treats,  among  other  things,  of  the 
nature  of  the  breath  and  voice  and  the  organs  of  speech.  In 
the  second  chapter  he  classifies  sounds  into  vowels,  semi-vowels 
and  consonants;  and  a  detafied  description  of  each  sound  is  given. 
The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  showing  how  to  produce  and 
control  the  voice,  to  utter  each  sound  from  writing  or  from  the 
lips,  and  to  combine  them  into  syllables  and  words.  It  was  only 
after  the  pupil  had  attained  to  Considerable  success  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading  that  Amman  taugjit  the  metuiing  of  words  and 
language;  but  the  name  of  this  teacher  will  long  stand  as  that 
tA  one  of  the  most  successful  the  world  has  known. 

Passing  over  Camerarius,  Schott,  Kerger  (who  began  teaching 
language  sooner  than  Amman  did,  and  depended  more  on  writing 
and  signs),  Raphel(whoinstructed  three  deaf  daughters),  Lasius, 
AmoMi,  Lucas,  Vanin,  de  Fay  (himself  deaf)  and  many  others, 
we  come  to  Giacobbo  Rodriguez  Petvira,  Uie  pioneer  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  France,  if  we  except  de  Fay.  Beginning  hts  experi- 
ence by  instructing  his  deaf  sister,  be  soon  attained  to  consider- 
able success  with  two  other  pupils;  his  chief  aim  being,  as  he 
said,  to  make  them  comprehend  the  meaning  of,  and  express  their 
thoughts  in,  language.  A  commission  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  before  whom  he  appeared,  testified  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  achievements,  noticing  that  he  wrote  and  signed  to  his 
pupQs,  and  stating  that  he  hoped  to  proceed  to  the  instruction 
of  lip-reading.  Pcreira  soon  after  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
due  de  Chaulnes,  wbose  deaf  godson,  Saboureauz  de  Fontenay, 
became  his  pupU;  and  in  five  years  this  boy  was  well  able 
to  speak  and  read  the  lips.  Pereira  bad  several  other  pupils. 
Probably  kindness  and  i^ection  were  two  of  the  secrets  of  his 
siuxess,  for  the  love  hb  scholars  showed  for  him  was  unboimded. 
His  method  is  only  partly  known,  but  he  used  a  manual  alphabet 
which  indicated  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  and  some 
combinations.  He  used  reading  and  writing;  but  signs  were 
only  called  to  his  aid  when  absolutely  necessary.    Language  he 


tau^t  by  founding  it  00  action  where  possible,  abstract  ideas 
being  gradually  developed  in  later  stages  of  the  education. 

We  now  come  to  the  abb£  de  ]'^>£e  {q.v.).  The  all-important 
features  in  this  teacher's  character  and  method  were  his  intense 
devotion  to  his  scholars  and  their  dass,  and  the  fact  that  he 
lived  among  them  and  talked  to  them  as  one  of  themselves. 
Meeting  with  two  girls  who  were  deaf,  he  started  upon  the  task 
of  instructing  them,  and  soon  had  a  school  of  sixty  puinls,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  himself.  He  spared  himself  no  expense  and 
no  trouble  in  doing  his  utmost  to  benefit  the  deaf,  learning 
Spanish  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reading  Bonet's  work,  and  making 
this  book  and  Amman's  Disserlatiede  Loquda  his  guiding  light*. 
But  de  I'Epfie  was  the  first  to  attach  great  importance  to  signs; 
and  he  used  them,  along  with  writing,  until  the  pupil  had  some 
knowledge  of  language  before  he  passed  on  to  articulation  and 
lip-reading.  To  the  latter  method,  however,  he  never  paid  as 
much  attention  as  he  did  to  instructing  by  signs  and  writing, 
and  finally  he  abandoned  it  altogether  through  lack  of  time  and 
means.  He  laboured  long  on  a  dictionary  of  signs,  but  never 
completed  it.  He  was  attacked  by  Pereira,  who  condemned  bk 
method  as  being  detrimental,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
disputes  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different  methods  which  have 
lasted  to  the  present  day;  but  whatever  opinions  we  may  hold 
as  to  the  best  means  of  instructing  the  deaf  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  devoted  teacher  who  spent  his  life  and  his  all  in  benefiting 
this  class  of  the  community. 

Samuel  Heinicke  first  began  his  work  in  1754  at  Dresden,  but 
in  1778  he  removed  to  Leipzig  and  started  on  the  instructiou  of 
nine  pupils.  His  methods  he  kept  secret;  but  we  know  that  he 
taught  orally,  using  signs  only  when  he  considered  them  helpful, 
and  spelling  only  to  combine  ideas.  He  wrote  two  books  and 
several  articles  on  the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf,  but  it  is 
from  Walther  and  Fomari  that  we  learn  most  about  his  system. 
At  first  Heinicke  laid  stress  on  written  language,  starting  mth  the 
concrete  and  going  on  io  the  abstract;  and  he  only  passed  to  oral 
instruction  when  the  pnpils  could  express  themselves  in  fe!rly  cor- 
rect language.  Subsequently,  however,  he  expressed  the  opinioa 
that  speech  should  be  the  sole  method  of  instruction,  and,  strange 
to  say,  that  by  speech  alone  could  thoughts  be  fully  expressed. 

Henry  Baker  became  tutor  to  a  deaf  girl  in  r  720,  and  his  success 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  private  school  in  London.  He  also 
kept  his  system  a  secret,  but  recently  his  work  on  lessoDs  for 
the  deaf  was  discovered,  from  which  we  gather  that  he  adopted 
writing,  drawing,  speech  and  lip-reading  as  his  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  point  to  notice  is  that  after  the  primary  stages  Baker 
turned  events  of  every-day  life  to  use  in  his  teaching.  His  pupils 
went  about  with  him,  and  he  taught  by  conversation  upon  what 
they  saw  in  the  streets,— an  excellent  method;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  such  a  good  teacher  had  not  the  philanthropy  to  make  h^ 
methods  known  and  to  give  the  poorer  deaf  the  ben^  of  them, 
as  de  I'Ep^  did. 

A  school  was  establidied  in  Edinbur^  in  1760  by  Tliomas 
Braidwood,  who  taught  by  the  oral  method.  He  taught  the  soimds 
first,  then  syllables,  and  finally  words,  teaching  their  meaning. 
In  1783  Braidwood  came  to  Hackney,  whence  he  moved  to  Old 
Kent  Road^  and  in  rSog  there  were  seventy  pupils  in  what  was 
lately  the  Old  Kent  Road  Institution:  Braidwood's  method  was 
practically  a  development  of  Wallis's.  We  must  regard  him  tfs 
the  founder  of  the  first  public  school  for  the  deaf  in  England. 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy  that  a  brighter 
day  dawned  on  the  deaf  as  a  class.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
de  I'Ep^  no  teacher  had  yet  undertaken  the  instruction  of  a  deaf 
child  who  could  not  pay  for  it.  Now  things  began  to  be  different. 
Institutions  were  founded,  and  their  doors  were  opened  to  nearly 
all. 

Dr  Watson,  the  first  principal  of  the  Old  Kent  Road  "  Asyhim," 
taught  by  articulation  and  lip-reading,  reading  and  writijig, 
explaining  by  signs  to  some  extent,  but  using  pictures  much 
more,  according  to  Addison,  and  composing  a  book  of  these  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils.  From  Addison  {Deaf  Mutism,  pp.  348  B.) 
we  learn  what  developments  followed.  In  Vienna,  Prague  and 
Berlin,  schools  had  been  founded  in  rapid  succ^ssioii  befofe 
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the  19th  centuty  dawned,  uid  in  1610  die  Edinburgh  inatitntioii 
opened  its  doors.  Nine '  yeais  later  the  Glasgow  School  was 
established  and,  undei  the  able  guidajice  of  Mi  Duncan 
Anderson  (after  several  other  headmasters  had  been  tried)  from 
1831,  taught  ptipib  whose  grasp  <rf  English  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  very  best  educated  deaf  in  England  to-day,  as  has  been 
proved  by  conversation  with  the  survivors.  Mr  Anderson's  great 
aim  was  to  teach  his  pupils  language,  and  we  might  look  almost 
in  vain  for  a  teacher  in  En^and  to  succeed  as  well  with  a  whole 
class  in  the  beginning  of  the  30th  century  as  he  did  in  the 
middle  of  the  igth.  He  wrote  a  dictionary,  used  pictures 
and  signs  to  explain  Engliah,  and  apparently  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  most  of  the  munnOus  subjects  attempted 
to-d3y  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  which,  while  excellent  in  them- 
selves, generally  exclude  what  is  far  more  important  from  the 
curriculum. 

Addison  further  mentions  Mr  Baker  of  Doncaster,  a  con- 
temporary of  Anderson,  as  having  compiled  many  lesson  books 
for- deaf  children  which  came  to  be  used  in  ordinary  schools 
also,  and  JMr  Scott  of  Exeter  as  having,  together  with  Baker, 
"  exerdsed  a  profound  inflnmce  on  the  course  of  deaf-mute 
education  in  thfe  country."  "  Written  language,"  explained  by 
signs  where  necessary,  was  the  watchword  of  these  teachers, 

Moritz.Hill  is  credited  with  being  principally  responsible  for 
having  evolved  the  German,  01 "  pure,"  oral  method  out  of  the 
experimental  stage  to  that  at  which  it  has  arrived  at  the  present 
day.    Arnold  of  Riehen  is  also  honourably  mentioned. 

The  great  "oral  revival"  now,  swept  all  before  it.  The 
German  method  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  at  the  Milan  cdnference  in  1880  was  almost  unani- 
mously adopted  by  teachers  from  all  countries.  Those  in  high 
places  countenanced  it;  educational  authorities  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  deaf  needed  special  teaching,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "  pure  "  oral  method  was  the  panacea  that 
would  restore  all  the  deaf  to  a  complete  equality  wilji  the  hearing 
in  any  conversation  upon  any  subject  .that  might  be  broached; 
many  governments  suddenly  took  the  deaf  under  the  shelter 
of  their  own  ample  wings,  and  the  "  bottomless  pocket  of  the 
ratepayer,"  instead  of  the  purse  of  the  charitable,  became  in 
many  cases  the  fount  of  supi^y  for  what  has  been  a  costly  and  by 
no  means  entirely  satisfactory  experiment  in  the  histtHy  of  their 
education.  The  "  pure  "  oral  method  has  had  a  long  and  unique 
trial  in  England  in  drcmnstances  which  other  methods  have 
never  enjoyed. 

MeanwMe  in  the  United  States  Dr  Thomas  Ifopkins  Gallaudet 
was  elected  in  1815  t?  go  to  Europe  to  inquire  into  the  methods 
of  educating  the  deaf  iu  vogue  there.'  This  was  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  house  of  a  physician  named  Cogswell,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  was  tie  result  of  the  latter's  discovery  that 
eighty-four  persons  in  the  state  besides  his  own  little  girl  were 
deaf.  Henry  Winter  Syle,  himself  deaf,  tells  how  "  four  months 
were  spent  in  learning  that  the  doors  of  the  British  schools  were 
'  barred  with  gold,  and  opened  but  to  golden  keys,'  "  and  how, 
disappointed  in  England,  Gallaudet  met  with  a  ready  response 
to  bis  inquiries  in  Paris.  With  Laurent'  Clerc,  a  deaf  teacher, 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1S16,  and  the  "  Connecticut 
Asylum  "  was  founded  a  year  after  with  seven  pupils.  The  name 
was  changed  to  "  The  American  Asylum  "  hiter,  when  it  was 
enlarged.  This  was  followed  by  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and 
Kentucky  institutions,  with  the  set^ond  of  which  the  Peet  family 
were  connected.  Dr  Gallaudet  married  one  <A  his  deaf  pupils, 
Sophia  Fowler,  and,  after  a  very  haj^y  married  life,  Mrs  Gall- 
audet accompanied  her  youngest  son,  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet, 
to  the  Columbia  institution  for  theDeaf  and  Dumb,  Washington, 
D.  C,  founded  in  1857  by  Congress  and  largely  supported  by 
Amos  Kendall,  and  to  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College,  which 
was  founded  in  1864,  was  renamed  the  Gallaudet  College,  in 
honour  of  Dr  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  in  rSgj,  and  with  the  Kendall 
School  (secondary),  now  forms  the  Columbia  Institution.  This 
college  is  supported  by.Congress. 

The  fottov^ng  account  Af  the  Work  Aoat  at  the  National  Deaf- 
Mute  ColUee  at  Washington  ts  worth  attention,  att  the  result*  are 
unique,  ana  are  often  strangely  ignored. 


Here  is  a  statement  of  the  course  for  the  B  A.  degree : — 

First  jnear:  Atgebca,  grammar,  punctuation,  history  of  England, 
composition,  Latin  grammar,  Caesar. 

Second  year:  Algebra  (from  quadratics),  geometry,  composition, 
Caesar  (Gallic  War),  Cicero  (Orations),  Allen  and  Greenoqgh'a 
Latin  Grammar,  Myer'a  Cenerai  History,  Goodwin's  Grtek  Grammar 
(optional),  Xenophoa's  Anaituis  (optional). 

Third  y^r:  OIney's  or  Loom  is  8  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigp- 
rutmetry,  Loomis's  Analytical  Geomelry  (optional),  Orton's  Zoolagy, 
Gray's  Botany,  Remsen's  Chemistry,  laboratory  practice,  VirgiTa 
Aeneid,  Homer's  liiad  (optional),  Meiklejohn's  Histarji  aj  Bn^k 
LiteralMre  and  Languag*  (two  books),  Maertz's  £ngJuA  iMeratiir*, 
Hadky's  History,  original  composition. 

Fourth  year:  Loomis's  Calculus  (optional),  Dana's  Mechanics, 
Gage's  Natural  Philosophy,  Young's  Astronomy,  laboratory  practiee, 
qualitative  analysia,  Steel's  Hygienic  Pkytietogy,  Edgren's  Frenfk 
Grammar,  Super's  French  Rmder,  Demasthenei  on  the  Cromt 
(optional),  Hart's  Composition  and  Bketoric,  original  compo^tion. 
Hill's- Tevon's  Elementary  Logic. 

Filth  year:  Arnotd'a  Mamtal  (^  English  Literature,  MaWtt's 
Bn^h  Literoture,  original  onnpoeitian,  Guizot's  History  of  dniiMO' 
lian,ShMaii'eGermanCraMmar,joyoei'BGervtanSend*r:ti'eCoate'A 
Geology,  Guyot'a  Earth  and  Man,  Hill's  Elements  o!  Psychology, 
Haven's  Moral  Philosophy,  Butler's  Analogy,  Bascom  s  Elements  of 
Beauty,  Perry's  Political  Economy,  Galland^'s  Internationa!  Law. 

Even  in  1893  we  were  tirid  that  of  the  graduates  of  tht  collese 
"  fifty-seven  nave  been  engaged  in  teaching,  four  have  entered  the 
ministry;  three  have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers; 
three  others  have  taken  positions  connected  with  journalism ;  fifteen 
have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  government, — one  of  these,  who 
had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible  position,  resigned  to  enter 
upon  the  Dractice  of  law  in  patent  cases,  in  Cincinnati  and  Cbicaco,- 
and  has  been  admitted  to  practise  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  one  is  the  official  botanist  of  a  state,  who  baa  corre- 
spondents in  several  countries  of  Europe  who  have  repeatedly 
piircbaKd  hia  collections,  and  he  hka  written  papers  upon  seed  tCBtS 

'  "  "     ed  and  circulated  by 

position  as  instructor 
portant  service  to  the  coast 

-—  .,j  r — . -^agfd  as  an  engraver  in  the 

chief  ofitce  of  the  survey;  of  three  who  became  drau^tunen  in 
architects'  i^ces,  one  is  in.successful  practice  as  an  artiiUet±  on  his 
own  account,  which  is  also  true  of  another,  who  completed  his  pre- 
paration by  a  course  of  study  in  Europe;  one  has  been  repeatedly 
elected  recorder  of  deeds  in  a  southern  city,  and  two'btners  are 
recorders'  clerks  in- the  west;  one  was  elected  and  still  sits  as  a  city 
councilman;  another  has  been  elected 'dty  treasurer  and  is  at  preteat 
cashier  of  a  national  bank;  one  has  become  eminent  as  a  practical 
chemist  and  assayer;  two  are  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  college, 
and  two  others  are  rendering  valuable  service  as  instructors  therein: 
some  have  gone  into  mercantile  and  other  offices;  some  have  under- 
taken businesB  on  their  own  account;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen 
agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
thorough  mental  training  will  give  them  a  superiority  over  those  not 
so  well  educated.  Of  those  alluded  to  as  having  engaged  in  teaching, 
one  has  been  the  principal  of  a  flourishing  institution  in  Pennsyivania ; 
one  is  now  in  his  second  year  as  princi^l  of  the  Ohio  insritution ;  one 
has  been  at  the  head  of  a  day  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  of  the 
Colorado  institution;  a  third  has  had  charge  of  the  Oregon  insti- 
tution; a  fburth  is  at  the  head  of  a  day  school  in  5t  Louis;  three 
others  bav*:  respectively  founded  and  are  now  at  the  head  of  sc^lOOls 
in  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Evantville,  Indiana,  and.othcts 
have  done  pioneer  work  in  establiahii^  schoals  in  Florida  and  in 
Utah." 

Later  years  Would  unfold  a  similar  tate  of  subsequent  students;  in 
1907  there  Were  134  in  the  cotlepe  and  5g  in  the  Kendall  Scho61. 

There  is  a  normal  department  attached  to  the  college,  to  which  are 
admitted  six  .hearing  young  men  and  women  for.  one  year  whoi  are 
'  ■"  beioganxious  Jo  study  methods  of  teadiing  the  deaf 


recommended  a; 


inoluded  careful  training  in  the  oral  method,  instruction  11 
VisOtU-  Speech,  imtmction  in  the  amtomy  of  the  vocal  orvans, 
lectures  on  sound,  observation  of  methods,  oral  bikI  naanuu,  ia 
Kendall  School,  lectures,  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  deaf 
and  their  education,  lectures  on  pedagogy,  lessons  in  the  language  of 
signs,  practical  work  with  classes  in  Keiulal I  School  under  the  direc- 
tion, of  the  teachers,  correctioo  of  essays  of  the  introductory  class, 
&c.  But  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  year's  course  is  that  trie  half- 
dozen  hearing  students  live  in  the  college,  have  their  meals  with  the 
hundred  deaf,  and  mix  with  them  all  day  long— if  they  wish  it — in 
social  intercourse  and  recreation.  We  are  very  far  indeed  from 
saying  that  one  such  year  is  sufficient  to  make  a  hearing  man  a 
c^uali^ed  teacher  of  the  deaf,  but  the  arranoement  is  based  on  the 
right  principle,  and  it  sets  his  feet  on  the  ricpt  path  to  learri  how  to 
teach — so  far  as  this  art  can  be  learned.  The  recent  regulation  of 
the  board  of  education  in  England,. prohibiting  hearing  pupil  teachers 
In  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  deplorable,  retrograde  and  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  deaf.  It  shows  a  complete  ignorance  of  their 
needs.  The  younger  a  teacher  begins  to  mix  with  tlat  class  the  better 
he  will  teach  them.  ''     '  ' 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB 


In  i88ti  a  royal  combission  investigated  the  condition  and 
education  of  the  deaf  in  Great  BriUiin,  and  in  18S9  issued  its 
report.  Some  of  the  recommendations  most  worthy  of  notice 
were  that  deaf  children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
be  compelled  to  attend  a  day  school  or  institution,  part,  or  the 
whole,  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  tlie  local  school  authority; 
that  techoica!  instruction  should  be  givep,  and  that  all  the 
children  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  Up-read  on  the  "  pure  " 
oral  method  unless  physically  or  mentally  disqualified,  those  who 
had  partial  hearing  or  remains  of  speech  being  entirely  educated 
by  that  method.  To  the  last  mentioned  recommendation — 
concerning  the  method  to  be  adopted — two  of  the  commissioners 
took  exception,  and  another  stated  his  recognition  of  some 
advantage  in  the  manual  method. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  a  bill  was 
passed  in  1893  making  it  compulsory  for  all  deaf  children  to  be 
educated.  This  was  to  bedone  by  the  local  education  authority, 
either  by  providing  day  classes  or  an  institution  for  them,  or  by 
sending  them  to  an  already  existing  institution,  parents  having 
the  choice,  within  reasonable  limits,  of  the  school  to  which  the 
child  should  go.  School-board  classes  came  into  existence  in 
almost  every  large  town  where  there  was  no  instituticfn,  and 
sometimes  where  one  existed.  Those  who  uphold  the  day-school 
system  advance  the  arguments  that  the  pupils  are  not,  under  it, 
cut  0&  from  the  infiuence  of  home  life  as  they  are  in  institutions; 
that  Buch  influences  are  of  great  advantage;  that  this  system 
permits  the  deaf  to  mix  freely  with  their  hearing  brethren,  &c. 
The  objections,  however,  to  this  arrangement  outweigh  its 
possible  advantages.  The  latter,  indeed,  amount  to  httle;  for 
home  infiuencea  in  many  cases,  especially  in  the  poorer  parts  of 
the  large  cities,  are  not  the  best,  and  communication  with  the 
bearing  children  who  attend  some  of  the  day  schools  may  not 
be  an  unmixed  blessing,  nor  is  freedom  to  run  wild  on  the  streets 
between  school  hours.  But  it  may  be  urged  further  that  it  Is 
difficult,  except  in  very  large  towns,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  pf  deaf  children  attending  a  day  school  to  classify  them 
according  to  their  status,  while  it  is  more  than  one  teacher  can  do 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to  several  children,  each  at  a  different 
stage  of  Instruction  from  any  other.  Moreover,  the  deaf  need 
more  than  mere  school  work;  they  need  training  in  morals  and 
manners,  and  receive  much  less  of  it  from  their  parents  than  their 
hearing  brothers  and  sisters'.  This  can  only  be  given  in  an  institu- 
tioti  wherein  they  board  and  lodge  as  well  as  attend  classes.  The 
existing  institutions  were  from  1893  placed,  by  the  act  of  that 
date,  either  partly  or  wboUy  under  the  control  of  the  school 
board.  They  were  put  under  the  inspection  of  the  government, 
and  as  long  as  they  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  inspectors 
as  regards  education,  manual  and  physical  training,  outdoor  re- 
creation and  suitable  class-room  and  dormitory  accommodation, 
they  might  remain  in  the  liaads  of  a  committee  who  collected, 
or  otherwise  provided,  one-third  of  the  total  expendittire,  and 
received  two-thirds  from  public  sources.  Or  else,  the  institution 
might  be  surrendered  entirely  to  the  management  of  the  public 
BohOol  authority,  and  tbeli  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  was  to 
be  borne  by  that  body.  Extra  government  grants  of  five  guineas 
per  pupil  are  now  given  for  class  work  and  manual  or  technical 
training.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  at  the  present  day,  except, 
of  course,  that  the  school  board  haa  given,  place  to  the  county 
council  as  local  authority. 

Some  teachers  have  asked  tor  the  children  to  be  sent  to  school  at 
the  age  of  five  instead  of  seven.  This  savours  of  another  confession 
that  the  "pure  "  oral  method  had  not  done  what  was  expected  of 
it  at  first.  First,  the  demand  was  for  the  method  itself ;  then  came  re- 
quests for  more  teachers,  so  that,  the  classes  being  smaller,  each  pupil 
^ould  receive  more  attention ;  this  meant  more,  money,  and  so  tnis 
was  asked  for;  then  day  schools  would  remedy  the  failure  by  giving 
the  pupils  opportunities  of  talldng;  with  the  public  in  general;  then 
we  were  tola  the  teachers  were  unskilful;  finally,  more  time  is 
needed.  And  yet  the  language  of  the  pupils  is  no  better  to-day  than 
it  was  in  1881,  even  though  they  were  at  .school  only  four  or  five 
years  then  as  opposed  to  nme  ot'  ten  now. 

To  Addison's  Report  on  a  Visit.to  some  Continentai  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  (1904-1905)  we  are  Indebted  for  the  following  information. 
The  new  school  at  Frankfort-on- Maine,  accommodating  forty  or  fifty 
children  at  a  cost  of  £40  to  IsQ  per  head,  is  ihodelled  on  the  plan  of 


a.  fftnily  home.  The  male  obie<^»«re  to  obtais  good  speech  and  lip- 
reading  and  to  use  these  colloquially;  the  work  is  very  i^tmMm 
thorough  and  tne  teaching  very  skilful.  At  Munich  those  V^irT 
of  the  hundred  pupilswhohavesome  hearing  are  separated 
from  the  others  and  taught  by  ear  as  well  as  eye.  At  Vieniut  (Royal 
loaitution)  a  small  proporticm  of  the  pupils  are  day  scholars,  as  tncy 
are  at  Munich,  and  the  teaching  is,  ol  course,  carried  on  by  the  oral 
method,  as  it  is  all  over  Germany.  Here,  however,  the  teacheia 
"  think  it  impossible  to  educate  fully  all  deaf-mutes  by  the  ocbI 
method  only.  In  the  Jews'  Home  at  Vioma  the  semi-deaf  are 
taught  by  the  acoustic  method,  and  are  not  allowed  to  see  tbe 
teaser's  lips  at  all.  At.  Dresden,  a  large  school  of  240  pupils,  tbe 
director  favours  smaller  institutions  than  his  own,  considers  the  oral 
method  possible  for  all  but  th<t  "  weak-minded  deaf,"  and  divides  hk 
pupils  into  A,  B  and  C  divieions,  according  to  intellect.  In  tfae  6nt 
division  good  speech  is  obtained.  Saxony  boapta  a  home  for  deaf 
homeless  women,  grants  premiums  for  deaf  apprentices,  and  trains 
its. teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  institution  itself — a  good  record  and 
plan.  In  the  royal  institution  at  Berlin  Addison  taw  good  lip-reading 
and  thorough  work,  though  the  deaf  in  the  city — as  in.  most  of  the 
schools— -signed.  Th«  men  in  Berlin  "  like  the  adult  deaf  generally, 
were  all  infavour  of  a.combination  of  methods,  and  condemned  the 
pure  oral  theory  as  impracticable."  At  Hamburg,  again,  "hand 
signs  "  w*re  used  at  Itast  for  Sunday  service.  Schleswig  has  two 
schools.  Pupils  are  admitted '  first  to  the  residential  inetitutioD, 
where  theyareinstructed  for  ayeaj'.afidaietjiendivided  into  A,  Band 
C  classes,  "  according  to  intellect."  The  lowest  class  (C)  remain  at 
this  institution  for  the  rest  of  the  eight  years,  and  a  "  certain  amount 
of  signing  "  is  allowed  in  their  instruction.  A  and  B  classes  aic 
boarded  out  in  the  town  and  attend  classes  at  a  day  school  specially 
built  for  them,  being  taught  ocally  lexdusavely. 

in  Denmark  Addicon  saw  what  impressed  him  most.  AU  the 
children  of  school  age  sfi  to  Fredericia  and  remain  for  a  year  in  the 
boarding  Institution.  They  are  then  examined  and  the  semi-deaf — 
29%  of  the  whole — are  sent  to  Nyborf.  The  rest— all  the  totally 
deaf — remain  another  year  at  Fredericia  and  are  then  divided  into 
the  A,  B  and  C  divisions  before  mentioned,  and  on  the  same  criterion 
— intellect.  Those  in  C — the  lowest  class,  28  %  of  the  totally  deaf — 
are  sent  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  are  taught  by  the  manual 
method,  nooral  work  beini: attempted.  Those  in  Briasa,  numbering 
19%  of  the  deaf;  remain  m  thA  residential  inotitution  in  Frederick 
and  are  taught  orally,  while  the  best  pupils — A  cla^ — are  boarded 
out  in  the  town  and  attend  a  special  day  school.  These  form  a6% 
of  the  deaf,  and  those  with  whom  they  live  encourage  them  to  speak 
when  oUt  of  as  well  as  when  in  school.  The  birildings  and  equipment 
generally  are  excellent.  ' '  Hand  signs ' '  are  used  at  Nyberg,  indicat- 
ing the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  when  speaking,  and,  as  unght 
be  expected,  the  "  lip  "-reading  is  90%  more  correct  when  these 
syn^bols — infinitely  more  visible  than  most  of  the  movements  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  face  when  speaking--are  used  at  the  same  time. 
The  idea  of  these  hand  s^ns,  by  the  way,  coneepondf  to  that  of 
Graham  Bell's  VisibU  Speech,  in  which  a  written  symbol  is  used  to 
indiqate  the,  position  of  the  vocal  organs  when  uttering  each  sound ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  phonetic  writing  which  is  to  a  slight  extent  illustrative 
at  the  same  time.  We  find  natural  signs  of  the  utmost  value  when 
teaching  articulation,  to  describe  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs. 
We  give  these  details  from  Mr  Addison's  notes  because  it  is  to 
Germany  that  so  many  look  for  guidance  to-day,  and  it  is  the  home 
of  the  so-called  "  pure  "  oral  method ;  while  the  system  of  classifica- 
tion in  Denmark  into  the  four  Schools  which  are  controlled  by  one 
authority, -struck  him  very  favourably  and  so  is  given  rather  fully. 

In  France  most  of  the  schools  are.  supportjBd  by  charity,  and  tbe 
only  three  government  institutions  are  those  at  Paris  for  boys,  with 
263  pupils  lately,  at  Bordeaux  for  §irls,  having  225  ir — — -   -—'  " 


Gaillard  {Report,  World' sCongteis  of  the  I>iai,M.ieaovn,  1904).  "this 
is  only  in  appearance-   .  In  reality  all  of  the  schools  use  the  combined 
method ;  omy  they  are  not  willing  to  admit  it,  because  the  oral  m 
is  the  official  method,  imposed  by  the  ii '  *i—  — '-" 


.    iBmostofthft 

„,„„i  p ^  pure  oral. 

In  Sweden,  schools  for  the  deaf  have  ceased  to  depend,  as  Ihcy 
did  up  to  1891.  upon  private  benevolence.  The  system  is  generally 
the  combined,  and  in  schools  Where  the  oral  method  is  adopted  the 

Bipils  are  divided  into  A,  B  and  C  divinons,  as  in  Denmark  and 
resden,  in  the  two  latter  divisions  of  which  signs  are  allowed.    In 
Norway  the  method  is  the  oral. 

Metfutds  of  rawAinj.-T-There  have  always  been  two  principal 
methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and  ail  education  at  the  present 
time  is  carried  on  by  means  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  these. 
Where  there  is  sufficient  hearing  to  be  utilized,  instruction  is 
sometimes  given  thereby  as  well,  though  this  auricular  method 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  headway,  and  experience  is  not  in 
favour  of  beHeving.  that  the  aenst  of  hearing,  where  a  little 
exists,  can  be  "  cultivated  "  to  any  marked  de^ee.    It  is  reaUr 
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SMipinsIUD  loTdfaV  Iiud  bnd  fast  Imea  between' iheU  mcins  of 
instruction.  One  mergcsiintD  another,  ^d  tliis  othn  intO'tiie 
noit',  and  bo  'two  teachcn  .will^  or  can,  adopt  exactly  the  same 
lines.  It  isnot  cieskable  tbattiteysbould,  fwmuchmust  beteft 
toindi-ridtiality.  Odeis,  rales,  itiethods,  sbonld  not  be  absolute 
hws.  Observe  them  generally,  but  dispense  with  them  4s  cit- 
ciunstances,  the  pupil  and,  opportunity  may  require.  Strong 
iadividuaJity,  sysipathy,  enthusiasm,  long  intercourse  with  the 
deaf,  are  needed  in  the  teacher,  and  it'  is  surely  obvious  that 
every  teacher  should  have  a  full  command  of  all  the  primary 
means  of  instruction  to  begin  with,  and  Eol  of  one  only. 
.    Where  dftafnessia  absolute;  or  practically  so,  we  have  to  seek 


130  words  a  minute  oin  be  atUltied  When  ^(dUitg  6a  the  fingers. 
Words  are  qoftc  reiMlable  at  this  ^)eed.' '  .       -       ,        u  . 

Although  rradiog  and  mitins  are  coBanon  to  both  methods, 
the  manual  and  oral,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  seem  to  be  used 
considerably  more  in  the  former  than  ia  the  latter. 

In  the  oral  method  articulation  and  lip-reading  are  chiefly 
reliedupon;  reading  and  writing  are  also  adopted.  Thephonetic 
values  of  the  letters  are  taught,  not  the  names  of  the  .t-. 

letters;  for  instance,  the  sound  of  the  letter  S  in  "  hat " 
is  taught  instead  of  the  mattu  of  the  letter  (bng  a),  though  at 
course  the  latter  ia  taught  where  such  is  the  proper  proniinda- 
tion,  as  in  "  hate." 


^  f  >  /f^^nt  ^ '^i  '^  ^  w  ^  "^ 


Itabet.     (Oi 


^ 


The  Manual  Alphabet.     (One-handed.) 


^  '<i^p'^^^M^^ikA%^ 


Fig.  2.— The  Manual  AliAabet.     (TwD-handed.) 


for  means  that  will  appeal  to  the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  Of  these, 
we  have  (Jie  sign  language,  writing  and  printing,  pictures,  manual 
aliriubets  and  lip-reading.  We  have  to  choose  which  of  these  is 
to  be  used,  if  not  all,  and  which  must  be  i<cjected,  if  any.  More- 
over, *e  have  to  dedde  how  much  or  how  little  one  or  another  is 
to  be  adopted  if  we  employ  more  than  one.  Hence  it  ip  obvious 
that  tbene  may  be  many  difCereiU.  systems  and  subdivisiuis  of 
systems.  But  the  two  main  methods  are  the  piatutal,  which 
generally  depends  upon  aS  the  above-mentioned  means  of 
appealing  to  the  eye  except  lip-reading,  and  the  oral,  which 
adopts  what  the  manual  method  rejects,  uses  writing  and 
pnnting'  and  periiaps  pictures,  but  cxdndes  fingeDSpdltng  and 
(theoretically)  signs.  To  these  two  we  must  add  a  third  means 
bi  instruction — the  combined  jyriem— which  rejects  no  means  of 
teaching,  but  uses  all  iii  most  cases.  The  dual  method  need  hardly 
"tie  called  a  separate  method  or  system,  for  it  implies  dmply  the 
use  of  the  manual  method  for  some  pupSs  and  of  the  oral  for 
others.  Nor  need  we  call  the  mother's  (=intuitive  or  natural] 
a  separate  method  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  using  the  word 
hett,  for  it  is  rather  a  mode  cf  procedure  which  can  be  applied 
manuaQy  or  orally  indifferently.  Hie  sattie  may  be  said  of  the 
grammatical  ■"  method  ";  also  of  the  "  word  method,"  ndiich  is 
reaOy  the  "  mother's."  The  "  eclectic  method  "  is  practically 
the  comtnned  system,  or  something  between  that  and  the  dual 
method,  and  hw^Uy  needs  separate  classification. 

Let  us  notice  the  manual  method,  the  oral  method,  and  the 
combined  system,  consideritig  with  the  last  the  "  dual  method!" 

The  chief  elements  of  the  manual  method  iire  finger-spelling, 
reading  and  writing  and  signing.  These  are 'used,  that  Is  to  say, 
gf^_^      as  means  of  teaching  English  and  imparting  ideas. 

""  "  Signs  are  used  to  awaken  the  dhild's  thoughts,  finger- 
spetHng  and  writing  are  used  to  express  these  thou^ts  in  the 
vernacular.  The  latter  are  used  to  expi*ss  Eag^h,  the  former 
to  explain  English. 

We  give  two  manual  alphabets,  the  one-handed  bting  used  in 
Am«cica,  on  the  continent  rf  Europe  with  some  variations  and 
additions,'  In  Ireland,  and  also  to  some  nttAit  id  England;  the 
two-handed  ia  Great  Britain.  Ireland  and  Australia.     A  speed  of 


Here  is  a  chart  irtilcfa  was  lately  in  use : 
ArticulaUoK  Skuts. 


Ahalysis  or  tub  Vowm-  Soowds,                        | 

'    Long. 

Middle. 

Short. 

Broad. 

"SS-Ss^' 

•ts^.rx^ 

••is^'isS. 

""SS^l^^.- 

fttt{e)  ^-teit 

vMe)  -pain 
na        -non 
tllb(e)  -tiub 

tii  -  far 

m6ve  —  muv 
bfiU   -   bul 

fflt  -  fat 
met   -   met 

£ :  ^ 

tflb  »  tub 

^^-\^\ 

Older  hi  whidi  the  Vowel  Sounds  areto  be  taught. 
waU 


r  3 

Diacritic)    wall 


Diacritic  J    ^'^  ""  '^V'' "»'  7  T^"^  "a^^^  "n*'"'  "li'^'^  *^*' 
I     Mark  1      5       E      !'.        "    "    ".        Jv      P:  :"  *: 


(Diacritic  J    hat 
Phonetic 
$pe.lUng 

The  consonants  ar^  as  fellows,  thoti^  th€  order  of  tAtdiftag 
them  varies: —  1. .■.-..,,■., 


hut 


hit 


p;  f;  9:  hj  sh;  v=/;  th.(thin;  moth);  (A  (then;  smooth); 
1;  r;  t;  k;  b;  d;  f  (go;  <^g):  z-s;  m;  n;  ch*tsh;  j-dzh-g; 
phi-f;  kc-k;  ca-s;  q-fcw;  iC-fcsj  ng?  w-bo;  «*-h*i  y-C 
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Hie  [(dknung  ntode  of  writing  the  aoimd*  is  now  preferred  by 
some  as  it  renders  the  diacritic  marks  unnecessary: — 
MiUle,  Broad  and  Itng  Vowel  3e*tidt. 


Short  Vtn»d  Somds. 


Consonants. 
th     Eh     ch      \^ 


Theae  charts  are  given  a^  examples  of  tbose  used,  but  tkey 
vaiy  ib  diEFerant  schools,,  as  does  tiie  order  of  teadiiiig  tlie  vowel 
^d  conson&ct  sounds  and  the  combinatioDs.  The  exact  order 
is  not  important.  Words  are  made  up  by  combining  voweb  and 
comonants  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  say  each  sound  separately. 
Here  are  extracts  from  the  directions  on  articulation  written 
by- a  principal  to  the  teacher  of  the  lowest  class,  which  show  the 
method  of  procedure: — 

'     "  (i)  Produce  the  sound  of  a  letter.    Each  pupil  to  reproduce, 
and  write  it  on  the  tablet. 
Point  to  the  letter  on  the  tablet, and  make  each  pupil  say  it. 
The  same  with  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
luBtead  of  tablet,  each  pupil  to  use  rou^h  exeitise-book. 
Wnte  on  tablet  and  make  each  pupil  articulate  from 
teacher's  writing. 

(6)  When  a  combination  is  made  of  which  a  word  may  be  made 

mabs  all  write  it  in  their  books,  thus ; — '  te — tea,'  '  shfi— 
show,'  '  6v — of,'  '  nSlz — nails,'  &c. 

(7)  When  one  pupil  produces  a  comlrinatian  correctly  make 

the  others  I&read  it  from  him.     In  this  way  make  them 
exercise  each  other. 

(8)  Wheii  they  have  a  good  many  sounds  and  combinations 

wntten  in  their  books  make  them  «it  down  and  say  them 
off  their  books  as  hearing  children  do. 

(9)  Make  them  say  the  bouiuIb  off  the  cards,  and  fpnn  combina- 

tions on  the  cards  for  them  to  say. 
(10)  Take  each  vowel  sepafately  and  make  each  pupil  use  it 
-   —     ■      before  and  after  each  consonant. 
I         (11)  Takeeachconsonant  and  put  k  before  arid  after  each  vowel. 

"  The  above  will  suggest  other  exercises  to  the  teacher. 

"  Give  breathing  exercises.  Incite  emulation  as  to  deep  breathina 
and  slow  expiration.  Never  force  the  voice.  Make  the  pupil  speak 
'out,  but  do  not  l^t  him  strain  eitber  the  voice  or  vocal  organs.  Do 
not  force  the  [ontnie,  lips,  or  any  organ  into  position  more  than  you 
can  help.  E)o  aU  as  gently  as  po^ble.  Register  their  prt^iess. 
'  A  '  (as  in  '  path  ' ; '  father  '),  As  '  A  '  is  the  basis  of  all  the  vowels, 
being  most  like  all,  it  is  taken  fir^t.  It  is  an  open  vowel.  Do  not 
-make  grimaces,  or  exa^^eiate.  If  false  sound  be  produced  do  not  let 
the  pupil  speak  Idudly ;  make  him  speak  quietly.  If  nasal  sound  be 
produced  do  not  pinch  the  nose,  but  first  take  the  backof  the  child's 
hand,  warmly  breathe  on  it,  or  get  a  piece  of  glass,  and  let  the  child 
breathe  on  it,  or  press  the  back  oF  the  tongue  down.  Show  the  child 
that  when  you  are  saying  '  a  '  your  tongue  ties  AaX  or  nearly  so,  and 
you  do  not  raise  the  back  of  the  tongue.  Prefix  '  h  '  to  '  a  '  and 
make  the  pupil  say  '  ha  '  first,  then  '  a  '  alone. 

"  'P.'  If  the  child  does  not  imitate  at  the  first  the  teacher  should 
take  the  back  of  the  hand  and  let  the  child  feel  the  pufT  of  air  as  '  p ' 
is  formed  on  the  lips. 

"  '  P  'is  produced  by  the  volume  of  air  broughtlinto  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  being  checked  by  the  perfect  closure  of  the  lips,  which  are 
then  opened,  and  the  accumulated  air  is  propelled.  The  outburst  of 
this  propelled  air  creates  the  sound  of     p.'     Take  the  pupil  to  see 

Emdge  boiling.  Pretend  to  smoke.  '  P  '  is  taken  first  because  it 
9  no  vibration  and  is  the  most  simple.  The  Consonants  should 
fil'st  be  joined  to  each  vowel  separately,  and  to  prevent  the  pupils 
making  an  after-sound  the  letters  should  be  said  with  a  pause 
between,  sis.  'A  .  .  p,'  and  as  they  become  mote  familiar  with  them. 
lessen  the  pause  until  it  is  pronounced  properly: — '  ap.'  " 

These  directions,  which  are  only  brief  examples  of  those  given 
for  one  particular  subject  in  one  particular  class,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  mode  of  beginning  to  teach  articulation  and  lip- 
reading. 

The  combined  sjratem,  as  before  mentioned,  makes  use  of  both 
the  manual  and  oral  method,  as  well  as  the  auricular,  without 
,    any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  regards  the  amount  of  instruc- 

tion  to  be  given  by  means  of  each,  but  using  more  of 

one  and  less  of  another,  or  vice  versa,  according  to  the 
aptitiide  of  the  child.     It  thus  follows  the  sensible,  obvious  plan 


of  fitting  the  method  to  the  child  ud  not  the  u 
forcing  the  child  to  try  to  fit  the  method. 

The  following  is  the  way  the  same  principal  would  teach 
language  to  beginners  by  the  combined  system: — 

"  The  letters  p,  q,  b  and  d  of  the  Roman  text  ate  to  be  taught  fint. 
The  pupils  are  to  do  them  9  in.  long  on  the  blackboard  or  tablet  first; 
then  trace  them  on  the  frames;  then  on  slips  of  paper  with  pen  and 
ink,  or  in  rough  exercise-book  with  pen  and  ink. 

"  The  whole  of  the  Roman  text  is  then  to  be  taught  in  the  same 
manner,  alao  the  small  and  capital  script- 

"  When  the  English  alphabet  has  been  mastered  in  the  above  four 
forms  the  pupil  may  proceed  to  the  printing  and  writing  of  his  own 
name.  Then  his  teacner'sand  class-mates'  names.  Then  the  names 
of  other  persons  and  the  places,  things  and  actions  with  which  he 
has  to  do  in  his  daily  hfe.  Every  direction  the  teacher  has  to  give  in 
school  and  out  (rf  school  sloula.be ^expressed  in  spaccb,  writing  or 
teger-epelling,  or  by  aAv  two  or  all  three  means.  Itepetition  of  such 
dirtctions  by  the  pupil  enables  him  to  learn  words  before  he  has 
finished  the  alphabet. 

"  All  words  to  be  spelled  on  one  hand  first ;  then  two.  When  a  few 
words  have  been  memorized,  they  should  be  written  on  slips  of  paper, 
then  in  the  exercise-books  and  dated.  After  this  there  should  f>e 
further  r^iAition  and  exercising.  The  sanie  course  should  be  taken 
withphrases  and  shon  sentences.  Names  of  persons  should  be  written 
on  cards  and  slips  of  paper  and  pinned  to  the  chest.  Names  of  things 
to  be  afhxed  to  them,  or  written  on  them.  Names  of  apartments  on 
cards  laid  in  the  rooms.  Whei«  the  object  is  not  available  use  a 
picture,  or  draw  the  outline  and  make  pupil  do  the  same.  Never 
nod,  or  point,  or  jerk  the  finger,  or  use  any  other  gesture,  Without 
previously  giving  the  word,  and  when.the  latter  is  understood  dn^ 
the  gesture  altogether. 

"  Never  allow  a  single  mistal^  to  passuncorrected,  and  make  pupils 
always  leam  the  corrections. 

"  LajiguMgK  should  be  a  translation  of  life,  ft  should  proceed  all  day 
long,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  it.  If  spoken  so  much  the  better,  but 
fin^-speiling  is  not  a  hindrance  but  a  valuable  help  to  its  ac- 
quisition. 

"  In  most  language  lessons,  especially  those  exemplifying  a  parti- 
cular form  of  sentence,  the  pu^As  should : 

"  M  Correct  each  other's  mistakes.  Correct  'mistakes'  designedly 
made  by  the  teacher. 

"  (z)  Teacher  rubs  out  a  word  here  and  there  on  the  blackboard  or 
tablet;  pupils  to  supply  them. 

"  6)  Pupils  to  answer  questions,  ^ving  the  subject,  predicate  and 
object  of  the  sentence  as  r^uired,«.f.'  A  farmer  plouglu  the  ground.' 
'  Who  ploughs  the  grouad? '  '  Wlurt  does  a  farmer  do? '  '  What 
does  he  plough?  '  Also  additional  and  illustrative  questioosi  «^, 
'  Does  the  ground  plough  the  farmer?  '  '  Does  a  fanner  plough  the 
sea?  '     '  Does  he  eat  the  ground?  '  &c. 

"  The  pupils  should  learn  meanings  or  synonyms  of  unfamiliar 
words  before  such  words  are  s^ned- 

"  (4)  Teachpr, gives  a  word,  and  requires  pupils  to  exemplify  it  in 

"  (5)  Let  them  give  as  many  sentences  as  they  can  think  of  in  the 

"  Occurrences,  incidents,  (Ejects,  pictures,  tcadinc-books,  newtr 
paper  cuttings  and  correspondence  should  all  be  used." 

The  "  pure  "  oral  method,  as  before  noticed,  came  with  a 
bound  into  popularity  in  the  early  seventies.  Since  then  it  has 
bad  everything  in  its  favour,  but  the  results  have  been 
by  no  means  entirely  satisfactory,  and  there  is  a  marked  j-^,„, 
tendency  amoqg  advocates  of  this  method  to  with- 
draw from  the.pstremje  position  formerly  held.  Opinion  has 
gradually  veered  round  till  they  have  come  to  seek  for  some  eort 
of  via  media  that  shall  embrace  the  good  points  of  both  methods* 
Some  now  suggest  the  "  dual  method  "—that  those  pupils  who 
show  no  aptitude  for  oral  training  shall  be  taught  exclusive^ 
by  the  manual  method  and  the  rest  by  the  oral  only.  While  this 
is  a  concession  which  is  positively  amazing  when  oompared  with 
the  title  of  the  booklet  containing  utterances  of  the  Abb^  Tarra, 
president  of  the  Milan  conference  in  1880-—"  The  Pure  Oral 
Method  the  Best  for, All  Deaf  Children  "1 — yet  we  believe  that  in 
no  case  should  the  instruction  be  given  by  the  oral  method  alone> 
and  that  the  best  system  is  the"  combined."  That  the  combined 
system  is  detrimental  to  lip-reading  has  not  much  more  than  ^ 
fraction  of  truth  in  it,  for  if  the  command  of  language  is  better 
the  pupils  can  supply  the  lacunae  in  their  lip-reading  from  their 
better  knowledge  of  English.  It  is  found  that  they  have  con- 
stantly to  guess  words  and  tetters  from  the  context.  Teach  all 
by  and  through  , finger-spelling,  reading,  writing  and  signing 
where  necessary  to  explain  the  English,  and  teach  those  in  whose 
case  it  is  worth  it  by  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  well.     Sign* 
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should  be  UsM  tc&B  ^nd  legj'itt  clbss  vdrk,  and  Eogliah  more  and 
more  exclusively  a^  the  pupil  progresses — English  in  any  and 
every  foim.  A  pioportioo  of  teachers  should  be  themselves  deai, 
OS  in  Americft.  They  are  in  perfect  nndentanding  And  sympathy 
with  their  pupils,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  faeaiing 
teachers.  Statistics  which  we  collected  in  London  showed  the 
following  results  of  the  education  -of  403  deaf  pupils  after  they 
had  left  school:— 

Mannal.       Combined.  Oral. 
Quite  ssttsfactory- result  .      65%  51%         ao% 

Moder  te  success     .         .29%  4>%  35% 

Unsatisfactory  result        '.        5  %  7  %  44  % 

.  That  the  combined  system  should  show  to  slightly  lese  advan- 
tage than  the  exclusively  manual  method  is  what  we  might 
perhaps  expect,  for  the  time  given  to  oral  instruction  means 
time  taken  from  teaching  language  speedily,  the  manual  method 
being,  we  believe,  the  best  of  all  for  this.  But  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  lose  a  little  tn  command  of  language  for  tJie  sake  of 
gaining  another  means  of  expressing  that  language.  Hence  we 
advocate  the  combined  system,  regarding  ^leech  as  merely  a 
means  of  expressing  English,  as  writing  and' finger-spelling  are, 
and  a  good  sentence  writted  or  finger-belled  as  being  preferable 
to  a  po«er  one  wbidi  is  spoken,  no  matter  how  distinct  the 
speech  may  be.  It  is  noanswer  to  point  to  a  few  is^Jated  cases 
where  the  dral  method  is  considered  to  have  succeeded,  for  one 
success  does  not  counterbalance  a  failure  if  by.  another  method 
you  would  have  had  two  successes;  and,  moreover,  these  oral 
successes  would  have  been  still  greater  successes' — we  are  taking 
language  in  any  form  as  our  criterion — had  the  teacher  fully 
known  and  judiciously  used  the  manual  method  as  well  as  the 
oral. 

The  eKclushe  use  of  the  oral  method  lead»,  generally  speaking,  to 
comparative  failure,  for  the  following,  amongother,  reasons: — (1)  It 
is  a  slow  wayof  teaching:  EcigliBh,  the  learning  to  speak  the  elements 
of  Bound  talong:  months  at  least,  and  aeldoni  being  fully  mastered  for 
years.  The  "  word  method,"  by  the  way,  startsat  once  with  words 
without  taking  their  component  phonetic  elements  separately;  but 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  tnat  any  quicker  progress  is  made  by  this 
iheana  of  teaching  speedi  thart  by  the  other,  fij  Lip-reading  is,  to  the 
deaf,  sign-reading  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  both  microscopic 
i^id.  paitially  hidaen.  The  deaf  hear,  nothing,  they  only  ^rcly  itt 
tiny  nwvenjents  of  the  vocal  organs.  Finger-spelling,  writing,  sign- 
ing, are  ihcomparabty  more  visible,  while  130  vords  a  minute  can  be 
attained  by  finger-spetling,  and  read  at  that  speed.  (3)  The  signs— 
as  they  are  to  the  deaf— made  by  the  vocal  organs  are  entirely 
arbitrary,  and  have  not  even  a  fraction  of  the  redeeniins  feature  of 
naturalness  which  oralists  demand  ia  ordinary  gestures,  u)  Circum- 
stances, such  as  light,  position  of  the  speaker,  &c.,  must  be  favour- 
able for  the  lip-reading  to  approach  certainty.  (5)  Styles  of  speech 
vaty;  and  it  is  a  constant  experience  that  even  pupils  who  compara- 
tively easily  read  their  teacher's  lips,  to  whose  style  of  utterance  they 


similarity  between  certain  sounds  .    .     „   -  -- . 

and  tf,/aitdD,  ^and  b,  landx,  it  and  e.  Which  is  meant  has  usually 
to  be  guessed  from  the  context,  and  this  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledse  of  languape,  which  is  the  very  thing  that  is  needed  to  be 
imparted-  (7)  The  deliberate  avoidance  by  the  teacha-  of  the  pupil's 
own  language — signs — as  an  aid  to  teaching  him  English.  If  a  hear- 
ing boy  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  a  French  word  he  looks 
it  up  in  the  dictlimary  and  finds  its  English  eauivalcnt.  If  the  dtef 
boy  does  not  understand  a  word  in  English,  tne  simpfest,  quickest, 
best  way  to  explain  it  is,  in  most  cases,  to  sign  it.     (§}  The  distaste 


(9).T 


i  mechanical' 


of  the  pupil  for  the  method.     This  is 
nature  of  the  metht  '      -"  -      '-       -• 

appeal  to  his  im^i . .    ..      ,    ,       ^ 

to  use  very  simple  phiaeee,  owing  to  the  difficulty  the  pupil  has 


reading  others  from  his  lips.     Consequently  the  pupil  comparatively 
seldom  learns  advai»ced  language. 

Other  means  of  educating  the  deaf  in  addition  to  the  oral  should 
haveafairtrialin  modernconditionsforthesamelengthof  time  that 
the  oral  method  has  been  inopeiation.  To  consider  pupils  caught 
manually  in  oral  schools  fair  criteria  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
manual  method  or  combined  system,  when  those  pupils  have  con- 
fessedly been  relegated  to  the  manual  class  because  of  "  dulness  " 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  C  divisions  in  Denmark  and  Dresden),  is  obvi- 
ously aofair.     This  division,  moreover,  assumes  tliat  the  "  puis  " 


■rippled  and 
r  diance  in  a 


hampered  by  need  of  funds. 


ravle  on  tlus  subject  tpHcidsiek'BFeaarkaUeaniclea  od  themieation 
of  education,  which  appeared  ip.the  American  Anruih  of  the  Det^ 
from  April  1899  to  January  I9cxi^ 

The  c^nions  of  the  deaf  diemMfves  as  to  the  telative  merits  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  also  demand  particular  attention.  'Ilie  ignoring 
of  their  expressed  sentiments  by  those  in  authority  is  remarkable. 
In  the  case  of  school  children  it  might  fairly  be  argued  that  they  are 
too  young  to  know  what  is  good  for  them,  but  with  the  adult  deaf 
who  have  had  to  learn  the  value  of  their  education  by  bitter  experi- 
ence in  the  battle  of  life  it  is  otherwise.  In  Germany,  the  home  of 
the  "  pure  "  oral  method,  800  deaf  petitioned  the  emperor  aratiiwt 
that  method.  In  1903  no  fewer  than  3671  of  the  adult  deaf  of  Great 
Britain  and  Iieland  who  had  passed  through  the  scJiools  signed 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  comtrined  eystem.  The  figures  are  K- 
markable,  for  children  under  sixteen  were  excluded,  tluiee  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  achools  for  the  deaf  were  excluded,  and  the 
education  of  the  deaf  has  only  lately  been  made  compulsory,  while 
many  thousands  who  live  scattered  about  the  country  in  isolation 
probably  never  even  heard  of  the  petition,  and  s< 
helming  majority  favour  the 

,.    .  ......    hat byfartbebeBt resoltsofi. 

. .  .1.    At  the  World's  Congress  of  the  Deaf  at  St  Louiu 

combined  system  was  upheld,  as  it  was  at  Li^,  From  France, 
Germany.  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland,  Italy,  Russia,  everyirfiwe 
in  fact  where  they  are  educated,  the  deaf  crowd'  upon  ns  with  ex- 
pressions of  their  emphatic  conviction,  repeated  again  and  »fsun, 
that  the  conibined  system  is  what  meets  their  needs  oest  and  brings 
most  happiness  into  their  lives.  The  majority  of  deaf  In  every  known 
country  which  is  in  favourof  this  means  of  education  is  so  great  that 
we  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other  section  of  the  community  C()uld 
there  be  shown  such  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  opinion  on 
one  side  of  any  question  which  affects  its  well-being.  In  the  case  of 
the  rare  exceptions,  the  pupil  has  almost  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  ignorance  of  the  manual  method,  which  he  has  been 
sedulously  taught  to  regard  as  clumsy  and  objectionable. 

The  Blind  Deaf. 
In  the  summary  tables  (p.  afij)  fd  the  1901  Brlti^  census 
the  following  numbers  are  given  of  those  suffering  from  other 
afflictions  besides  deafness: — 

t.  Blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  .         .  ■       5$ 

'  2.  Blind  and  deal  ,     389 

.  3.  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  lunatic  ,..'.,■  5 
4j  Blind,  deaf  and  lunatic    .  .     ,    .         ,.         .  $ 

5.  Deaf  and  dumb  and  lunatic  .         .         .  136 

6.  Deaf  and  lunatic  ..■.'.  .         .51 

7.  Blind,  deaf  and  dumb  and  feeble-minded  ...        5 

8.  Blind,  deaf  ajid  feeble-minded  .  .  :  .  i 
9.>Deaf  and  dumb  and  feeble-minded    ....     »t 

10.  Deaf  and  feeble-minded 100 

tn  addition  to  these,  'a  are  said  to  be  blind,  dumb  and 
lunatic;  20  durab  and  lunatic;  ;3  blind,  dumb  and  feeble- 
minded, and  33a  dumb  and  feeble-minded.  These  are  certainty 
outside  our  province,  which  is  the  deal.  The  "  dumbness  "  in 
tfaese  four  classes  is  aphasia,  due  to  some  brain  defect. 

Of  those  in  the  list,  classes  7,  8,  9  and  10  are  (we  are  strongly 
of  opinion)  incorrectly  described,  being,  as  we  think,  coiiq>OGed  of 
those  who  are  simply  feeble-minded  as  weH  as,  in  cUsses  7  and  8, 
blind.  Their  so~c^ed  "  deaffaess  "  is  merely  inability  of  the 
brain  to  notice  what  the  ear  does  actually,  hear  and  to  govern  the 
vocal  oigana  to  produce  articulate  sound.  Many  of  classes  9  and 
10,  however,  may  not  be  "  feeble-minded  "  at  aU,  but  only  rather 
dull  pupils  whom  their  teachers  have  faOed  to  educate. 

Jt  is  safe  to  say  that  in  some  instances  in  classes  3,  4,  5  and  6 
the  persons  were  only  assumed  to  be  deaf.  Again,  cases  of  deaif 
people  who  to  all  appearance  could  not  fairly  be  called  insane 
but  who  may  have  had  violent  temper  or  some  slight  eccentricity 
being  relegated  to  an  asylum  have  come  to  our  notice.  A  eood 
teacher  might  accomplish  much  with  some  of  these  described 
as  lunatic  in  classes  5  and  6.  Finally,  classes  3  and  4  may  have 
become  lunatic  owing  to  the  loneliness  and  brooding  inseparable 
to  a  great  extent  from  sucb  terrible  afflictions  as  blindness  and 
deafness  combined.  Probably  the  isolation  became  intolerable, 
and  if  only  they  had  had  some  one  who  understood  them  to 
educate  tbem  their  reason  might  have  been  saved. 

We  are  most  concerned  with  the  first  two  classes,  and  in 
considering  them  have  to  take  individual  cases  separately,  as 
there  is  no  regular  institutton  for  them  in  Great  BritAin. 
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Mr  W;  H;  nUngli'v^HlSJ;  l^ead  liianer  Of  the  BUhd  Sclidi^  at:  <Kd 
Tfafford,  Mancicsler,  tdls  how' David' Madean,  i  blin3  apd  deaf 
boy>  was  taught,  ia  ttie  igoj  report  of  thecoofereaceof  t^fihers 
<^  the  deaf.  The  boy  lost  both  sight  aad  hearing,  but  not 
before  six  years  of  age,  which  was 'an  advantage,  and  could' still 
speak,  or  whisper  ,to  some  extent  when  admitted  to  school.  H£s 
teacher  began  with  kindergart^  and  attempts  at  proper  voic«- 
productioB.  He  gave  the  souad<6f  "ah  "  aiKl  made  David  Itti 
his  laiytix.  Then  he  tickled'the  toy  under  his 'aims,  and  when 
lie  laiighed  made  hip  feel  iH^  owii  laryns,  so  that'  the  boy  shQiild 
ju>tiqe  the  sjmifarity ,  of  the  vibration.  Then,  acting  on  the 
tbeory  that  brftin-waves  are  to  some  eztent  transmittable,  Mr 
ininigWortb  procured  a  hearing  boy  aa  companion,  and,  ordering 
him  to  keep  hi^  mind  fixed  oQ  the  work  and  to  place  one  hand 
on  David's  shoulder, .  made  hi,"!  repeat  what  was  articulated. 
The  blind-dtef  boy's  light  hand  was  [daced  on  Mr  Ulingworth's 
tarynx  and  the  left  on  the  tom{>ani6n's  Kps.  Thiis  the  pupil  felt 
the  sound  and'  ^e' companion's  imitation  of  it,  and  soon  repro- 
duced it  himself.  From  this  syllables  and  words  were  formed 
by  degrees.  The  pupil  knew  the  forms  of  some  letters  of  the 
al[Aabet  in  the  Roman  type  before  he  lost  sight  and  hearing,  and 
the  coiinewoil  between  them  and  the  firaiUe  characters  and 
manual  alphabet  ^as  the  next  step  achieved.  This,  arid  all  the 
steps,  were  aided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  hearing  and  seeing  boy 
companion's  sympathetic  influence  and  concentration  of  mind, 
in  Mr  Ulingworth's  opinion.  After  this  stage  his  progress  was 
comparatively  quick  and  easy;  he  read  from  easy  books  in 
Braille,  and  people  spelled  to  him  in  the  ordinary  way  by  forming 
the  letters  with  their  right  hand  on  his  left. 

From  MrB.H.  Payne  of  SVatuea  comes  the  following  account 
of  how  four  Uind-deaf  pupils  were  taught: — 

We  have  received  four  pupils  who  were  deaf-mute  and  blind,  one 
of  them  being  also  without  the  sense  of  smetl.  One  was  born  deaf,  the 
Others,  having  lost  hearing  in  childhood.  There  was  no  essential 
difference  between  the  methods  employed  in  their  education  and 
those  of  '  sighted  '  deaf  children,  rree-ann  writing,  of  ordinary 
script  was  taught  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher  guiding  the  purat  a 
hand,  or  another  pupil  guiding  it  over  the  teacher  b  pencilling.  The 
script  alphabet  was  cut  on  a  state,  and  the  pupil's  pcacil  mack  to  run 
in  the  grooves.  The  one-hand  alphabet,  used  with  the  left  hand,  was 
employed  to  distinguish  the  letters  so  written.  The  script  alphabet 
Was  also  formed  in  wire  for  him.  The  object  was  to  enable  the  pupil 
when  he  had  gained  language  to  write  to  mends  and  others  who  were 
unacquainted  with  Braille,  but  the  latter  notation  was  taught 


the  letters  with  «ne  of  hi^  own  hands  upon  the  pupil's  hand.  The 
name  of  the  object  presented  to  the  pupil  was  spelled  and  written 
repeatedly  until  he  had  memorized  iti  Qualities  were  tau^t  by 
comparison,  and  actions  by  performance.  The  words '  Come  with  me' 
were  spelled  before  be  waseuided  to  any  place,  and  other  lenteDcee 
were  spelled,  as  they  would  be  spoken  to  a  '  hearing  '  child  in  appro- 
[Niate  associations.  The  blind  pupil  followed  with  his  hands  the 
signs  made  by  Junior  pupils  who  were  unactjuaintcd  with  language, 
and  in  thia  wa^  readily  {earned  to  sign  himself,  th^  art  bemg  of 
advantage,  in  Btimulating  and  in' forming  the  mind,  and  exfdaining 
language  to  him.  Oqeoftbe  pupils  wasconfirmed,  and  in  piepamtion 
for  the  rite  over  Boo  cjuestions  were  put  to  him  by  finger-spelling. 
His  education  was  continued  in  Braille.  The  deaf-born  boy  developed 
a  fair  voice,  and  could  imitate  sounds  by  placing  his  hand  on  a 
speaker's  mouth.  Two  rf  them  hadi  a.  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
would  sivly  move  the  finger  to  the  muscles  of  their  companion's  face 
to  feel  the  smile  with  which  a  bit  of  pleasantry  was  responded  >to. 
In  connexion  with  the  pupil  who  was  confirmed,  the  vicar  who  ex- 
amined him  declared  thaf  Vtone  of  his  questions  had  been  answered 
better  even  by  candidates  pcesetsed  of  all  their  faculties  than  they 
were  by  this  blind-deaf  boy." 

Mr' W-  M.^Stone,  principal  of  the  Roydl  Blind  School  at  West 
Ciraigmillar,  Edinburgh,  gives  this  very  interesting  inforihntion: 

''  We  have  five  blind-deaf  children  at  this  institution,  and  all  are 
wonderfully  clever  and  intelligent.  In.all  cases  tbechildreo  possessed 
hearing  for  a'tfme  and  had  some  knowledge — very  slight  in  somp 
cases — of  language.  The  method  of  teaching  is,  first  to  leach  them 
the  nattiea  of  oemnwa  ol^ects  on  tlieir  titigers.  A  well-known  «biect 
is  put  in  the  child's  haad.and  then  tlie  woird  is  spelled  on  the  hand,— 
the  child's  hand  of  course..  The  qhild  learns  to  associate  these  signs 
—he  does  not  know  they  are  letters— with  the  object,  and  so  he  learns 
B-natne.  Other  name*  are  theri  gi</enand  similar  tiames  are  associ- 
ated together.  fandbynotidDgthe'difierence  in  the  names  the  child 


gndually  grasH  tbeideaof  ana]pha})et..;  Fim;  io^an^  if  he  leanw 
the  words  cat.  bat  and  mat.  he  will  quickly  distinguish  that  the  words 
are'  alike  except  in  their  initial  letters.  '  wh^n  in  this  way  language 
has  been  acquired  he!*  taught  *he  Brttille  system  of- reading  for  tbt 


bf^d  and  his  propvss  ia  now  vary  rand.    This  method'Miin'  apfj 
ytxy  coniplicated  and  difficulty  but  in  reality  it  is  not  ho.     Tfaerc 


It  may  not  be  amias.  he  says,  to  state  Oie  methods  of 
,g  the  first  steps  to  a  deaf- blind  pupil,  that  the  public  may  a 
[ceedingly  simple  the  fundamental  principles  are,  and  it  she 


.  blind  ch^dren  here  are  redeivfng  the'  same  education  as  c  _ 
other  children,  and  in  some  ways  are  more  advaneed  than  seeing 
and  beariis  children  of  their  own  ages.  They  not  only  read,  write 
and  do  arithmetic,  but  they  do  typewritingand  much  manual  work." 

Mr  Addison  menrions  two  deaf  and  blind  pupils  who  were 
taught  by  the  late  Mr  Paterson  of  Manchester,  and  a  third  in  the 
same  School  later  on.  Another  was  taught  In  the  asylum  for  the 
blind  in  Glasgow,  though  she  only  lost  hearing  and  became  deaf 
at  ten. 

Mr  William  Wade  has  written  a  monograph'on  the  blind-deaf 
of  America,  in  the  preface  to  which' he  points  out,  rightly,  that 
the  education  of  the  blind-deaf  is  not  such  a  stupendous  t^sk  as 
people  imagine  it  to  be.  ' 

'  It  may  n 

_  the  first  s  _ 
;xceedingly  sim'ple  the  fundamental*  principles  are,  and  it  should  be 
ivmembered  that  those  crind pies  are  exactly  the  aamcio  tlie  taaea 
of  the  deaf  and  of  the  deaf-blind,  the  only  difference  being  in  Che 
application — the  deaf  see,  the  deaf-blind  /ed.  Some  Umiliar, 
tangible  object — a  doll,  a  cup,  or  what  not — is  given  to  the  pupU, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  object  is  spelled  into  its  hand 
by  the  manual  alphabet."  (The  one-hand  alpt^bet  is  in  vt^ue  in 
America.)  "  By  patient  peroistenoe,  the  pupd  oomes  to  recogniK 
the  manual  spelling  as  a  name  for  a  familiar  object,  when  the  next 
step  is  taken — associating  familiar  acts  with  the  corresponding 
manual  spelling.  A  continuation  of  this  simple  process  gradually 
leads  the  pupils  to  the  comptchenmon  of  language  as  a  means  for 
communication  of  thoughts. '  Mr  Wade  i«  righL  Given  a  sympa- 
thetic, resourceful  teacher  with  strong  individuality,  conunoA-senae. 
patience,  and  the  necessary  amount  of  time,  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  teaching  them  is  not  only  possible  Mit  certain  to 
be  achieved.  Language, — give  the  deaf  and  tbe  bUad-deaf  a  worUsv 
command  of  that  and  everything  else  la  eaay. 

In  the  New  'Vork  Institution  for  the  Deaf  ten  blind-deaf  pupils 
wereeducated,uptDtheyeari9oi.  .  Nearlyallof  theselostoneor 
both  senses  after  they  had  been  at^to  acquire  some  knowledge 
with  their  aid.  In  the  Perkins  Insthdtion  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
five  were  taught.  It  was  here  that  Laura  Bridgman  was  edu- 
cated by  Di  Samuel  G.  Howe  (9. v.);  all  honour  ig  due  to  him 
for  being  the  pioneer  in  attempting  bO' teach  this  class  of  the 
community,  for  she  was  the  first  blrnd-deaf  person  to  be  taught. 
Many  other  schools  for  the  deaf  or  bhnd  have  admitted  one  or 
two  pupils  sufiering  from  both  afflictions.  In  all,  seventy  cases 
are  mentioned  by  Mr  Wade  of  those  whoarc  quite  blind'and 
deaf,  and  others  of  people  who  are  partially  so.  The  most 
Interesting,  of  Course,  of  all  these  is  Helen  Keller,  if  we 
except  Lauia  Bridgman,  in  whose  case  the  initial  attempt  to 
teach  the  Uind-deaf  was  made.  Hden  Keller  was  taught 
primarily  by  finger-spdiing  into  her  hand,  and  signing  (wfcich  she, 
of  coutse,feltwithherhands)wherp. necessary.  Her  first  teacher 
was  Miss  Sullivan.  The  pupil  "  acqjuited  l&uguage  by  practice 
and  habitrather  than  by  study  of  tales  and  defmidons."  Finger- 
spelling  and  books  were  the  two  great  means  of  educating  her  at 
all  times.  After  her  frasp  of  language  had  been  brought  to  a 
high  standard,  Miss  Fuller  gave  her  her  first  lessons  ia  speecii,  and 
Miss  SuUivan  continued  them,  the  method  being  that  of  making 
the  pupil  feel  the  vocal  organs  of  the  teacher.  She  learnt  to 
Eipeak  well,  and  to  tell  (with  some  assistance  from  fiDger-spelli(ig) 
what.some  people  say  by  feeling  their  mouth.  Her  literary  style 
became  excellent;  her  studies  included  French,  Gennaiiv  Latin. 
Greek,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  history,  anciept  and 
modern,  and  poetry  and  literature  ,of  every  description.  Of 
course  she  had  many  tutors,  but  Miss  Sullivan  was  "  eyes  and 
ears  ''  at  all  times,  by  acting  as  interpreter,  and  this  patient 
teacher  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  pupil  pass  'the 
entrance  examination  of  Harvard  University.  TO  all  time  tbe 
success  attained  in  educating  Helen  Keller  wiU  .be  a. monu- 
ment of  what  can  be  acoomptished  in  tbe  mott  favoucafale 
conditions.         '  '  (A.H.  P.) 
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OBiK,  FRAHCIS  (Fekeno:),  (1803-1876),  Hungaiun  states- 
num,  wOB  bom  at  Sfijtix  in  the  county  of  Zala,  on  the  17th  oi 
October  i8oj.  He  came  of  an  ancient  and  diolJnguished  nMe 
fainily,  and  wu  educated  for  the  law  at  Ntgy-Kanus&,  P&p&, 
Rasb  and  Peat,  and  practued  fiist  as  an  advocate  and  ultimately 
as  a  notary.  His  first  case  was  the  defence  of  a  notorious  robber 
and  murderer.  His  leput^tion  in  hia  own  county  was  quickly 
established,  and  when  in  1833  his  elder  brother  Ancal,  also  a 
man  of  extraordinary  foroe  of  character,  was  obliged  I7  fU-health 
to  relinquuh  his  seat  in  the  Hungarian  pariiament,  the  electors 
chose  Ferencz  in  his  stead.  He  took  an  active  part  on  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  diet  at  Pressburg  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Odop  Betithy  and  the  other  Liberal  leaders.  No  man 
Dived  less  to  external  advantages.  He  was  to  all  appearance  a 
sim[de  country  squire.  His  true  greatJiess  was  never  exhibited 
in  debate.  It  was  in  friendly  talk,  generally  with  a  p^K  in  his 
mouth  and  an  anecdote  oa  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  that  he  exercised 
hisextr8ordinaryinfluenceovcrhisfelk>wg.  Cmvincedfrom  the 
first  of  bis  .diainteicstedncss  and  ancerity,  and  impressed  by  his 
penetrating  shrewdness  and  his  iastlncth^e  faculty  of  always 
seizing  the  main  point  and  sticking  to  it,  his  hearers  soon  felt 
aO  absolute  confidence  in  the  deputy  from  Zafii  county.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  another  instance. in  history  in  which  a  man  who  was 
neither  a  soldier,  noi  a  diplomatist,  nor  a  writer,  who  4q>pBaled  to 
no  passion  but  patriotism,  and  who  avoided  power  with  almost 
oriental  indolence  instead  of  seeking  it,  became,  in  the  ooutk  of  a 
long  life,  the.leadcr  of  a  great  party  l^  sheer  force  of  intellect  and 
moral  auperiority. 

During  thediet  of  1639-1840  De&k  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
all  understaadiug  between  a  reactionary  government,  sadly  in 
wont  of  money,  and  a  Liberal  opposition  detennjnsd  that  the 
natinn  should  have  its  political  privileges  respected.  "  Let  us 
put  all  jealousy  on  oite  tide  and  allow  him  the  pro-eminence," 
wrote  Sz^chenyi  of  De&k  (April  30th,  1840).  Da4k  would  ilot 
go  to  the  diet  of  1843-1S44,  though  be  had  received  a  mandate, 
because  bis  election  was  the  occasion  of  bloodshed  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Clericals  who  would  have  ousUd  him  and  the- 
Liberals  who  brought  hitn  in.  In  1848,  however,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  minister  of  justice  offered  to  him  by  Louis  Batthy&ny. 
He  never  ceased  to  urge  moderation  in  those  stcvmy  days,  hold- 
ing rather  with  Etitvds  and  Batthyiny  than  with  Ko^iSh, 
and  he  went  more  than  once  to  Vienna  to  endeavour  to  ^ect  a 
compromise  between  the  Radicals  and  the  court,  fint  when  the 
ill-will  of  the  Vienna  government  became :patent.  and  the  senti- 
mentB  of  the  king  doubtful,  he  resigned  together  with  Batthy&ny, 
but  without  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of  the  diet.  He  it  was  who 
drew  up  the  resolution  of  the  Lower  House  in  reply  to  the  rescript 
of  the  Austrian  ministry  demanding  the'  repeal  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution.  It  was  he  who  urged  the  Hungarian  cabinet  not.  to 
depart  a  hair's- breadth  from  their  legitimate  position.  He  wa» 
one  of  the  parliamentary  deputation  which  waited  in  vain  upon 
Prince  Windischgrfttz  !n  hb  camp.  -  (See  HtTKCAXv:  History.) 
He  then  retired  to  his.  estate  at  Kehida.  After  the  war  of  in-. 
dependeocB  be  was  tried  by  court-martiali  bat  acquitted. 

During  the  years  of  repression  he  lived  in  complete  retirements 
He  rejected  Schmerling's  proposal  that  he  shduld  take  part  in 
the  i»x>ject  of  judicialreform,  but  on  the  other  band  Ik  <  held 
completely  aloof  from  the  widespread;  secret  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Aft«r  1854  he  spent  the  gfeater  part  of  his  time  at  Peaty 
and  his  littk  room  at  the  "  Queen  of  England  "<  inn  became  the 
mdeting-i^ate  for  those  patriots  who  in  those  dark  days  looked  to 
the  wiadttU  of  De&k  for  guidance.  He  uaed  every  opportunity  of 
stimulating  the  moral  strength  of  .the  nation  and  keeping  its 
hopes  alive.  He  invited  the  nation  to  contribute  to  the  Biq)port 
of  the  orphans  of  Vi>r6flmarty  when  that  great  poet  died.  He 
drew  up  the  petition  of  the  academy  to  the  government,  in  which 
be  defended  the  maintenance  of  this,  asylum  of  the  national 
language  against  Austrian  intervention.-  He  trusted  that,  as  had. 
so  often  happened  in  the  course  of  Hudgariati  history,  the  weak- . 
ness  and  blindness  of  the  court  would  help  Hungary  back  to  her 
constitutional  rights.  Armed  resistance  heconaidereddangemusi 
bnt  he  wts  on  .immutable  defender  of  the  continuity  of  the 


Hungarian  constltutioa  on  tite  ba^  of  the  refomis  of  1848. 
His  principles  alienated  him  freih  the  Kossuth  faction,  which 
looked  for  s^vatioa  to  it  tecond  >nHr'  with  Austria,  engineeml 
fnbtn  abroad;  but  he  was  eqaslly Apposed  to  the  attitude  of 
resignation  taken  up  by  the  fotlowors  of  Ssichenyi,  who,  accord- 
ing to  De&k,  always  regarded  the  wdrid  from  a  purely  provinctid 
point  of- view. 

The  war  of  1859  cobvinced  the  Austrian  government,  at 
last,  of  the  necessity  of .  a '  reconciliation  with  Hungary;  but 
the  raisuing  negotiations  were  conducted  not  through  Deftk,  but 
througb'the  Majryar  Conservatives.  In  1860  Defik  rejected  the 
October  diploma  (sec  Hungary:  HUfory),  which  was  simply 
a  cast-back  to  the  Maria  Theresa  system  of  1747;  but,  at 
the  request  of  the  govcrlmient,  he  went  to  Vienna  to  set  forth 
the  national  demands.  On  this  occasion  he  insisted  on  the 
re-establishment  of  Hie  constitution  in  its  integrity  as  a  iine  qua 
non.  Meanwhile,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
Conservative  party  had  no  standing  in  the  country.  The 
majority  of  the  deputies  returned  to  the  diet  of  1861  were  in 
favour  of  asserting  their  rights  by  a  resolution  of  the  House, 
instead  of  petitioning  fe«  them  by  an  address  to  tbe  crown; 
hence  arose  the  two  parties  of  tiie  Addreesers  and  the  Resolu- 
tioners.  The  Palent  of'  the  doth  of  February  i&6%  increased  th« 
uneasiness  and  suspicion  of  Che  nation;  but  Deik,  now  one  of  the 
deputies  for  Pest,  was  in  favour  of  an  address  rather  than  of  a' 
resolutjon,  and  hia  great'speech  Onthe  subject  (May  13th,  1861) 
convertedthe  majority  hostile  to-anaddressintoa  majority  for  it. 
The  object  of  the  Addressere  was  to  make  there^>msibility  fora 
rupture  rcaton  the  Austrian  government.  Nevertheless,  the  coiurt 
found  Che  address  so  voted  inodmisiible;  whereupon,  on  De&k's- 
motion,  the  Hungarian  diet  drew .  up  a  second  address  vigorously 
defending  the  rights  of  tbb  nation,  and  solemnly  proteetil^ 
against  theusuipationsof  the  Austrian  government.  The  speech' 
which  De&k  made  on  this  occasion  was  hia  finest  effort.  Hence- 
forth all  Europe  identified  iiis  name  with  the  cause  of  Hungary. 
The  Magyar  Conservatives  hereupon  enteredinto  negotiations 
With  Deik,  and  the  Aiistrian  government,  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliation,  was  ready  to  take 
the 'first  step,  if  Hungaiy  wooki  take  the  second  and  third. 
De&k  now  proposed  that  the  sovtre^n  himself  ^lould  break,  away 
from  counselloiS  who  had  sought  to  oppress  Hungary;  and  should 
restore  the  ccmstitution  as  a  personal  act.  The  worthy  response 
to  this  loyal  invitation  w&s  the  dismissal  of  the  Schmerlii^; 
administration,  the  suspension  of  the  February  constitution 
and  the  summoning  of  the  coronatibn  diet.  Of  that  diet  DeU 
was  the  indispensable  leader.  Under  bisdirection  the  Addressers 
and  the  Resolutioners  Coalesced,  and  he  was  entrusted  with'  the 
difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  with  the  crown,  which  aimed 
at  effecting  a  compromise  between  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  1719,  which  established  the  indivisibility  of  the  Habsburg 
monarchy,  and  the  March  decrees  of  1848.  The  committee  of' 
which  he  was  president  had  completed  its  work,  when  the  war 
of  1866  broke  out  and  all  again  became  ilncertaia. 

After  Kfiniggrttz  the  extreme  parties  in  .Hungary  hoped  to 
extort  still  more  iavoiuable  terms  from  the  emperor;  but  De&k 
remained  true  to  himself  and  to  the  constitutional  principle. 
On  the  18th  of  July  he  went  to  Vieima,  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  fomping  a  responsible  Magyar  ministry  without  delay.  He 
offered'  the  post  of  premier  to  Count  Julius  Andr&ssy,  brtt  would 
not  himself  take  any  port  in  the  administration.  The  diet  was 
resummoned  on  tbe'i7thof  November  1B66  and,  chiefly  through' 
'the  efforts  of  De&k,  the  responsible  ministry  was  formed  (February 
17th,  1867).  Thcrewas^illonefierceparliamentarystTuggle.in 
which  J>eik  defended  the  Composition  (Ausgleich)  of  1867.  both 
against  tho  Koseuthites  and  against  the  Left-ceaitre,  which  had 
detached  itself  from  his  own  party  under  the  leadership  of  Kilm&» 
Tisza  ig.v.).  He,  a  simple  citizen,  from  puri  patriodsm,  thus 
'mediated  between  the  crown  and  the  peof^e,.as>the  Hungarian 
palatines  wiere  wont  to  do  in- years  gone  by,  and  it  was  the  wish' 
of.the  diet  that  Deifc  shmld 'exercise  the  functions  of  a  palatine- 
at  the  sdlemn.  ceren(»iy  bf.lfie  cOronationJ  This  honour  he 
rsfuaed,  as'he  had  refused  every  other  rewardand  distinclion.' 


DEAL^DEAN 


"  It  w&s  beyond  Uw  king's  power  to  ^ve  him  anytbing  but 
%  clasp  of  the  hand."  His  real  recompense  was  the  assurance  of 
the  prosperity  and  the  tnmquiUity  of  his  country  in  the  future, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  nation  and  its  sovereign,  lite 
cqasciousness  of  these  great  services  even  reconciled  him  to  the 
k>sa  of  much  of  bis  popularity;  for  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  a 
large  part  of  the  Hungarian  nation  regarded  the  Composition  of 
1867  as  a  sort  of  surrender  and  blamed  De&k  as  the  author  of  it. 
The  C<Hiipoutdan  was  the  culminatiag  point  of  De&k's  political 
activity;  but  as  a  party-leader  he  still  exercised  considerable 
influence.  He  died  at  midni^t  of  the  aSth-a^th  of  July  1876, 
after  long  and  painful  sufferings.  His  funend  was  celebrated 
with  royal  p<Mnp  on  the  3rd  of  February,  and  representatives 
from  every  part  of  Hungry  followed  the  "  Sage  "  to  the  grave. 
A  mausoleum  was  erected  by  national  subscription,  and  in  1887 
a  statue,  overiooking  the  Danube,  was  ciected  to  his  memory. 

See  Speeehes  (Hung.)  ed.  by  Manfi  K6nyi  (Budapest,  18S2); 
Z.  Ferenczi,  Life  of  Dedk  (Huag.,  Budapest,  1894) ;  Mtmortais 
<>[  FertTta  Dedk  (Hung.,  Budapest,  1S89-1S90);  Perencz  PuLszky, 
CAaroUerJjttese.  (Leipzig,  1876).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DEAL,  a  market  town,  seaport  and  municipal  borough  in 
the  St  Augustine's  parUamoitafjr  division  of  Kent,  England,  8  m. 
N.E.  by  N.  of  Dover  an  the  South-Eastcm  &  Chatham  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  10,581.  It  consists  of  three  divisions — Lower  Deal, 
on  the  coast;  Middle  Deal;  and,  about  a  mile  inland,  though 
formerly  on  the  coast.  Upper  Deal,  which  is  the  oldest  part. 
Though  frequented  as  a  seaside  resort,  the  town  derives  its 
importance  mainly  from  Us  vicinity  to  the  Downs,  a  fine 
anchorage,  between  the  dmre  and  the  Goodwin  Sands,  about 
8  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide,  in  which  large  fleets  of  windbound 
vessels  may  lie  in  safety.  The  tntde  consequently  consists  largely 
in  the  supply  of  provisions  and  naval  stores,  wfaich  are  conveyed 
to  the  ships  in  need  of  tbem  by  "  hovellns,"  as  the  boatmen 
are  called  all  along  the  Kentish  coast;  the  name  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  hobder,  anciently  applied  to  light-horsemen 
from  the  hobby  or  small  horse  which  they  rode.  The  Deal 
hovellers  and  pilots  are  famous  for  their  skill.  Boat-building  and 
a  few  other  industries  are  carried  on.  AmcHig  buildings  the  most 
remarkable  are  St  Leonard's  church  in  Vppei  Deal,  which  dates 
from  the  Norman  period;  the  Baptist  chapd  in  Lower  Deal, 
founded  by  Captain  Taveraer,  governor  of  Deal  Castle,  in  1663; 
the  nuUtary  and  naval  hos^tal;  aad  the  barracks,  founded  in 
1795.  The  site  of  the  old  navy  yard  b  occupied  by  viDas;  and 
the  esplanade,  nearly  four  miles  long,  is  provided  with  a 
promenade  pier.  The  golf-links  is  well  known.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  town  is  Deal  Castle,  erected  by  Henry  VHI.  in  1 539, 
together  with  the  castles  of  Sandown,  Wahner  and  Sandga.te. 
They  w&^  built  alike,  and  consisted  of  a  central  keep  surrounded 
by  four  lunettes.  Sandown  Castle,  which  stood  about  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  Deal  Castle,  was  of  interest  as  the  prison  in  which 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  Puritan  scddier,  was  C(Hifined,  and  is 
said  to  have  died,  September  1664-  It  was  removed  on  becoming 
endangered  by  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The  "  captain  "  of 
Deal  Castle  isaf^ointedbythe  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldeimea  and  18  councillors. 
Area,  iiii  acres. 

Deal  is  one  of  the  possible  sites  of  the  landing-place  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  Britain.'  Later  in  the  period  of  Roman  occupation 
the  site  was  inbaliated,  but  apparently  was  not  a  port.  In  the 
Domesday  Survey,  Deal  (Dotti,  Date,  Dele)  is  mentioned  among 
the  possessions  of  the  canons  of  St  Martin,  Dover,  as  part  of  the 
hundreds  of  Bewsborougb  and  Camilo;  it  seems,  however,  from 
early  times  to  have  been  within  the  liberty  of  the  Cinque  Forts 
oM  a  member  of  Sandwich,  but  was  not  continuously  reckoned 
an  a  member  until  Henry  VI.,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  as 
to  its  assessment,  finally  annexed  it  to  their  jurisdiction. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  Deal  was  merejy  a  fishing  village 
standing  half-a-mile  hom  tbe  sea,  but  the  growth  of  the  Enghsh 
navy  and  the  increase  of  trade  brought  men-of-war  and  merchant 
ships  in  increased  numbena  to  the  Downs.  Deal  began  to  grow 
in  importance,  and  Low«:  or  New  Deal  was  built  along  the  shore. 
The.  prosperity  of  the  town 'has  ever  since  depended  almost 


entirely  on  its  shi[q}ing  trade.  In  1699  the  inhabitants  petitimed 
for  incorporation,  since  previously  the  town  had  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Sandwich  and  governed  by  a  deputy  appointed  by 
the  mayor  of  that  town;  WiUiam  III.  by  his  charter  incorpor- 
ated the  town  under  the  title  of  mayor,  jurats  and  commonalty 
of  Deal,  and  he  also  granted  a  market  to  be  held  on  Tueaday 
and  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  zjth  and  i6th  of  March,  and  on  the 
30th  of  September  and  ist  of  October,  with  a  court  of  Pie  Powder. 
The  Cinque  Ports  were  first  represented  in  the  pariiament  of 
1365;  the  two  members  returned  by  Sandwidi  represented 
Sandwich,  Deal  and  Wahner,  until  they  were  disenf  ranchiaed  by 
the  act  of  1885. 

DEAL,  (i)  (A  common  Teutomc  word  for  a  part  or  portion, 
cf.  Ger.  Teii,  and  the  Eng.  variant  "  dole  ")',  a  division  or  part, 
obsolete  except  in  such  phrases  as  "  a  great  deal  "  or  "  a  good 
deal,"  where  it  equals  quantity  or  lot.  From  tbe  verb  "  to  deal," 
meaning  primarily  to  divide  into  parts,  come  such  uses  as  for 
the  giving  out  of  cards  to  the  players  hi  a  game,  or  for  a  basineas 
transaction.  (3)  (Also  a  Teutonic  word,  meaning  a  plank' -of 
board,  cf .  Ger.  Diele,  Dutch  iee/) ,  strictly  a  term  in  carpentry  and 
joinery  for  a  sawn  plank,  usually  of  pine  or  fir,  9  in.  wide  and  9  to 
4}  in.  thick.  (See  JoiNEaY.)  The  word  is  also  used  more  loosely 
of  the  timber  from  which  such  deals  are  cut,  thus  "  white  deal  " 
is  used  of  the  wood  of  the  Norway  spruce,  and  "  red  deal  "  of  the 
Scotch  ptne. 

DEAN  (Lat.  decanus,  derived  from  the  Gr.  ^a,  ten),  the  style 
of  a  certain  functionary,  primarily  ecclesiastical.  Whether  tbe 
term  was  first  used  among  the  secular  clergy  to  signify  tbe 
priest  who  had  a  charge  of  inspection  and  superintendence  over 
two  parishes,  or  anKmg  the  regular  clergy  to  signify  the  monk 
who  in  a  moiutstery  had  authority  over  ten  c^er  monks,  appears 
doubtful.  "  Decurius  "  may  be  found  in  early  writers  used  to 
signify  the  same  thing  as  "  decanus,"  which  shows  that  the  word' 
and  Uie  idea  signified  by  it  were  origiaally  borrowed  from  tbe 
old  Rontan  military  system. 

The  earliest  moition  which  occurs  of  an  "  archifH'eebyter  " 
seems  to  be  in  the  fourth  epistle  of  St  Jerome  to  Rusticus;  in 
which  he  says  that  a  cathedral  church  should  possess  one  bi^op, 
onearchipresbyterandonearchdeacon.  Liberatus also  {Bremar. 
c.  xiv.)  speaks  of  the  office  of  arcbipresbyter  in  a  marmer  wMch, 
as  J.  Bingham  says,  enables  one  to  understand  What  tbe  nature 
of  hb  duties  and  position  was.  And  he  thinks  that  those  are 
right  who  hold  that  the  archipresbyters  Were  the  ssune  as  the 
deans  of  Engli^  cathedral  churches.  E.  StiUingfleet  {Irenic. 
ipart  ii.  c.  7)  says  of  the  archipresbyters  that  "the  memory 
of  them  is  preserved  still  in  cathedral  churches,  in  the  chapters 
there,  where  the  dean  was  nothing-else  but  the  ardiipresbyter; 
and  both  dean  and  prebendaries  were  to  be  assistant 'to  tbe 
bishop  in  the  regulating  the  church  affairs  belonging  to  the  dty, 
while  the  churches  were  contained  therein."  Bingham,  however, 
following  Liberatus,  describes  the  office  of  the  arcbipresbyter  to 
have  been  next  to  that  of  the  bishop,  the  head  of  the  presbyteral 
coUege,  and  the  functions  to  have  consisted  in  administering  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  church  in  the  absence  of  the  bi^p. 
But  this  does  not  describe  accurately  the  office  of  dean  in  an 
English  cathedral  churchy  The  dean  is  indeed  second  to  the 
bishop  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  presbyteral' 
coUege  or  chapter;  but  his  functions  in  no  wise  consist  in 
admiiustering  any  afiairs  in  tbe  absence  of  the  bishop.  There 
may  be  some  matters  connected  with  the  ordering  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  cathedral  churches,  respecting  which  it  may  be 
considered  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  authority  of  the  bi^op 
or  that  of  the  dean  is  supreme.  But  the  consideration  of  any 
such  question  leads  at  once  to  the  due  theoretical  distinction 
between  the  two.  With  regard  to  matters  spiritual,  properly  and 
strictly  so  called,  the  bishop  is  supreme  in  the  caQiedra!  as  far  as 
— and  no  further  than — he  is  supreme  in  his  diocese  generally. 
With  regard  to  matters  material  and  temporal,  as  concerning 
the  fabric  of  the  cathedral,  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  iAk 
services,  and  the  management  of  the  property  of  the  chapter,  &c., 
the  dean  (not  excluding  the  due  authority  of  the  other  membors 
of  the  chapter,  but  speaking  with  reference  to  the  bishop)  <  is- 
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And  the  casca  in  wUch  a  doubt  might  arise  are 
thoee  in  which  the  material  airangemeDta  of  the  fabric  or  of  the 
services  may  be  thought  to  involve  doctrinal  cotiaiderations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  the  subject  say  that  there  are 
two  sorts  of  deans  in  the  church — thedetuisof  cathedral  churches, 
and  the  rural  deans — as  has  continued  to  be  the  case  in  the 
English  Church.  And  the  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
former  weie  the  successors  and  Tepresentatives  of  the  nutnastic 
deCurionfi,  the  latter  of  the  inapetXors  of  "  ten  "  parishes  in  the 
primitive  secular  chuich.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rural 
dean  is  tbe  lineal  successor  of  the  chorepisccpus,  who  in  the  early 
cfauicb  was  the  assistant  of  the  bishop,  discharging  most,  if  not  all, 
qjiscopalfuootionsis  thenualdistrictaof  the  diocese.  But  apoa 
the  whole  the  ;»obabt]ity  is  otherwise.  W.  Beveridge,  W.  Cave, 
Bingham  and  Basnage  all  hold  that  the  chorepiscopi  were  true 
bishops,  though  Romanist  theologians  for  the  most  part  have 
maintained  that  they  were  sim[^  priests.  But  if  the  chorepij- 
copiu  has  any  representative  in  the  church  of  the  present  day, 
it  seema  more  likely  that  the  archdeacon  is  such  rather  than  the 
deao. 

The  ordinary  use  of  the  term  deao,  as  regards  secular  bodies 
oi  persons,  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the.  oldest  member  of  a 
diapttf  bad,  as  a  matter  of  right,  or  at  leaet  Of  usage,  become 
the  dean  thereof.  But  Bingham  (lib.  it.  chap.  18)  very  con- 
clusively shows  that  such  was  at  no  time  the  case;  as  is  also 
further  indicated  by  the  maxim  to  the  eSeet  that  the  dean  must 
be  selected  from  the  body  of  the  cbi^iter— "  Utius  de  gremio 
lotUum  potest  digi  et  promaoeri  ad  tkcaaalus  dipiiUUem."  The 
duties  of  the  dean  in  a  Roman  Caliiolic  cathedral  are  to  preside 
over  tfaechaptei,  to  dedare  the  decisions  to  which  the  chapter 
may  have  in  its  debates  arrived  by  plurality  of  voices,  to  exercise 
is^Mction  over  the  cboit,  over  the  conduct  of  the  capitular  body, 
aitd  over  the  discipline  and  regulatiwis  of  the  charch;  and  to 
celetKUte  divine  service  on  occasion  of  the  graater  festivals  of 
the  churdi  in  the  abBence  or  inability  of  the  Insbc^.  With  the 
exception  of  the  laU  dauSe  the  same  statement  may  be  made 
as  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  deans  of  Church  of  Elngland 
cathedral  churches. 

Deans  bad  also  a  place  ia  the  judicial  system  of  the  Lombard 
Icings  in  the  8th,  gtb  and  lotb  centuries.  But  the  office  indicated 
bfy  that  term,  so  used,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  subordinate  one ; 
abd  the  name  was  in  all  probability  adopted  with  immediate 
reference  to  the  etjrmolDgical  meaning  of  the  word,~-a  person 
having  authority,  over  ten  (in  this  case  ai^Huently)  families. 
L.  A.  Muraton,  in  his  Itaiian  AmtquHies,  speaks  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  saUarii  or  tylDoni  and  the  dtc9tn,  and  shows 
that  the  former  had  autbodly  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
lattet  in  towns,  or  at  least  in  pkces  where  the  population  was 
sufficiently  close  for  them  to  have  authority  over  ten  families. 
Nevertheless,  a  document  cited  by  Muratori  from  the  archives 
of  the  canons  of  Modena,  and  dated  in  the  year  813,  recites  the 
names  of  several  "deaneries"  {decatiia),  and  thus  shows  that  the 
authority  of  the  deas  extended  over  a  certain  orcumscription 
of  territory. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  dean  of  the  sacred  college,"  tbe  cotmexion 
between  the  application  of  the  terra  and  tbe  etymology  of  it  is  not 
so  evident  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  of  its  use;  Dor  is  it  by  any 
means  clear  bow  and  when  the  idea  of  seniority  was  first  attached 
to  the  #0Td.  This  office  is  held  by  the  oldest  cardinal~4.«. 
he  who  has  beta  longest  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  purple,  not  he 
who  is  oldest  in  years, — who  is  usiMlly,  but  not  necessarily  or 
always,  tbe  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri.  Perhaps  the  Use  of  the 
word  "  dean,"  as  signifying  simply  the  eldest  member  of  any 
corporation  or  body  of  men,  may  have  been  first  adojrted 
from  its  ^plication  to  that  high  i^gnitary.  The  dean  of  the 
sacred  college  is  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  second  to  tbe  pope 
done.  His  privil^^  and  special  functions  are  very  many;  a 
compendious  account  of  the  principal  of  them  may  be  found  in 
the  work  of  G.  Moroni,  voL  xiz.  p.  i63. 

Hiere  are  four  sorts  oi  deans  of  whom  the  law  of  England  takes 
notice.  ( r )  The. dean  aqd  chapter  are  a  council  aobordinate  to  the 
Usbop,  assistant  to  him  in  matters  spiritual  rdisting  to  religion, 


and  in  matters  temporal  relating  to  the  temporalities  of  the 
bishopric.  Tbe  dean  and  chapter  are  a  corporation,  and  the 
dean  himself  is  a  corporation  sole.  Deans  are  said  to  be  either  of 
the  old  or  of  tbe  new  foundation — the  latter  being  those  created 
and  regulated  after  the  dissolution  of  tbe  monasteriea  by  Henry 
VIII.  Tlie  deans  of  the  old  foundation  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  Act  1 841  were  elected  by  the  chapter  on  the  king's 
congi  d'tUre;  and  the  deans  of  the  new  foundation  (and,  ^ce  the 
act,  of  the  old  foundation  also)  are  appointed  by  the  king's  letters 
patent.  It  was  at  one  time  held  that  a  layman  tnight  be  deaa; 
but  since  1662  priest's  orders  are  a  necessary  qualification. 
Deaneries  are  sinecures  in  the  old  sense,  ix^  they  are  without, 
cure  of  soiUs.  The  chapter  formerly  consisted  of  canons  and 
prebendaries,  tbe  dean  being  the  head  and  aii  integral  part  of  tbe 
corporation.  By  the  EcdeHsetical  Commissioners  Act  r  841,  it  is 
enacted  that  "  all  the  members  of  the  chapter  excq>t  the  dean, 
in  every  collegiate  and  cathedral  church  in  England,  and  in  the 
cathedral  churches  of  St  David  and  Llandaff,  shall  be  stjiled 
caaons."  By  the  same  act  the  dean  is  required  to  be  in  residence 
eight  months,  and  the  canons  three  months,  in  every  year. .  The; 
bishop  b  visitor  of  the  dean  and  ch^ter.  (3)  A  dean  of  peculiais 
is  the  chief  of  certain  peculiar  churches  or  chapels.  He  "  hath 
no  chapto",  yet  is  presentative,  and  bath  cure  of  souls;  he  bath  , 
a  peculiar^  and  is  not  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  bishc^  of 
the  diocese."  The  only  instances  of  such  deaneries  are  Battle ; 
(Sussex),  Bocking  (Essex)  aqd  Stamford  (Rutland).  The  deaas  . 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  aimilar  status.  (3)  The  third  dean 
"  hath  no  cure  of  souls,  but  bath  a  court  and  &  Peculiar,  in  which 
be  holdeth  plea  and  jurisdiction  of  all  such  ecdesiastical  matters 
as  conu  within  his  peculiar.  Such  is  tbe  dean  of  the  arches,  wht> 
is;  the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  arches,  the  chief  court  and  con-  , 
sistory  of  tbe  archtHshop  of  Canterbury,  so  called  of  Bow  Church, 
iriiere  this  court  was  ever  wont  to  be  held. "  (See  AacHXS,  Cqukt  . 
OF.)  Tlie  parish  of  Bow  and  twelve  otbers  were  within  the 
peculiar  jurisdictic»i  oi  the  archbishop  in  spiritual  causes,  and  . 
esetnpted  out  of  tbe  bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction.  They  wen 
in  1845  made  part  of  the  diocese  of  London.  (4)  Rural  dcaas 
are  clergymen  whose  duty  is  described  as  being  "  to  execute  the 
bishop's  prpoesses  and  to  inspect  the  lives  and  manners  of  tbe 
clergy  and  people  within  their  jurisdiction."  (See  Fhillimore'a 
Ecelesiasticai  Law.) 

la  the  colleges  of  the  English  universities  one  of  the  fellows 
usually  holds  the  ofGce  of  "  dean,"  and  is  specially  charged 
with  the  discipline,  as  distinguished  from  the  teaching  functions . 
of  the  tutors.  In  some  universities  the  head  of  a  faculty  is 
called  "  dean,"  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the  word  is  used  in  a 
non-ecclesiastical  and  purdy  titular  sense. 

DBAH,  FOREST  OF,  a  district  in  tbe  west  of  Gloucestershire, 
England,  between  tbe  Severn  and  the  Wye.  It  extends  north- 
ward in  an  oval  form  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  for  a 
distance  of  ao  m.,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  10  m„  and  still 
retains  its  true  forest  character.  Tbe  auriace  is  ^leeab^  undu- 
lating, its  devation  ranging  from  110  to  nearly  1000  ft.,  and  its 
sandy  peat  soil  tenders  it  most  suitable  fof  tbe  growth  of  timber, 
which  is  the  cause  of  its  having  been  a  royal  forest  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  recorded  that  the  commanders  of  the  Armada 
had  orders  not  to  leave  in  it  a  tree  standing.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  fewest  contained  105,537  trees,  and,  straitened  for 
money,  the  king  granted  it  to  Sir  Jolm  Wyntour  for  £10,000, . 
and  a  fee  farm  rent  of  £3000.  The  grant  was  cancelled  by 
Cromwdl;  but  at  tbe  Restoration  only  30,000  trees  were  left, 
and  Wyntour,  the  Royalist  commartder,  having  got  another  grant, 
destroyed  all  but  300  trees  fit  for  navy  timber.  In  r6So  an  act 
was  passed  to  eodose  ii,oooacTes  and  plant  with  oak  and  beech 
for  supply  of  tbe  dockyards;  and  the  present  finest,  though  not . 
containing  vfry  many  gigantic  oaks,  has  six  "  walks  "  covered 
with  timber  in  various  stages  of  ^owtb. 

The  forest  is  loc^ly  governed  by  two  crown-appointed  deputy  ■ 
gavellers  to  sup^intend  tbe  woods  and  mines,  and  four  verderers 
elected  by  the  freehcdders,  whose  office,  siitce  the  extecminatiDn 
of  the  deer  in  1850,  is  almost  purely  hcmoiary.  From  time 
immemorial  all  persona  bom  in  the  hundred  of  St  Briavel'sj]  *~ 
vn.  39 
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have  worked  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  coal  mine,  become  "  free 
miners,"  and  may  work  coal  in  any  part  of  the  forest  not  previ- 
ously occupied.  The  forest  laws  were  administered  at  the  Speech- 
House,  a  building  of  the  17th  century  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
where  the  verderers'  court  is  still  held.  The  district  contains 
coal  and  iron  mines,  and  quarries  of  building-stone,  which  fortun- 
atdy  hardly  minimize  its  natursi  beauty.  Near  Coleford  and 
Westbury  pit  workings  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  Romans  drew  large  supplies  of  iron  from  this  district. 
The  scenery  is  espedally  fine  in  the  high  ground  bordering  the 
Wye  (q.v.),  opposite  to  Symond's  Yat  above  Monmouth,  and 
'nntern  above  Chepstow.  St  Briavel's  Castle,  above  Tintcm, 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  forest  officials  from  an  early  date  and 
was  frequented  by  King  John.  It  is  a  moated  castle,  of  which 
the  north-west  front  remains,  standing  in  a  magnificent  positioii 
high  above  the  Wye. 

See  H.  G.  Nicholli,  Forest  of  Dean  (London,  1S58}. 

DBANE,  RICHARD  (1610-1653),  British  general-at-sea,  major- 
general  and  regicide,  was  a  younger  son  of  Eldward  Deane  of 
Temple  Guiting  or  Guytlng  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was  born, 
his  baptism  taking  place  on  the  8th  of  July  1610.  His  family 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  Puritan  and  was  related  to  many 
of  those  Buckinghamshire  families  who  were  prominent  in  the 
parliamentary  party.  His  uncle  or  great-uncle  was  Sir  Richard 
Deane,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1628-1629.  '^^  Deane's  early  life 
nothing  is  accurately  known,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  some 
sea  training,  possibly  on  a  ship-of-war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  joined  the  parliamentary  army  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
artillery,  a  branch  of  the  service  with  which  he  was  constantly 
and  honourably  associated.  In  1644  he  held  a  command  in  the 
artillery  under  Essex  in  Cornwall  and  took  part  in  the  surrender 
after  Lostwithiel.  Essex  {LeUer  to  Sir  Philip  StapUUm,  Rush- 
worth  Collection)  calls  him  "  an  honest,  judicious  and  stout 
man,"  an  estimate  of  Deane  borne  out  by  Clarendon's  "  bold  and 
excdlent  officer  "  (book  xiv.  cap.  37),  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
officers  concerned  in  the  surrender  who  were  retained  at  the 
remodelling  of  the  army.  Appointed  comptroller  of  theordnance, 
he  commanded  the  artillery  at  Naseby  and  during  Fairfax's 
campaign  in  the  west  of  England  in  1645.  In  1647  he  was 
promoted  colonel  and  given  a  regiment.  In  May  of  that  year 
Cromwell  was  made  lord-general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  by 
the  parliament,  and  Deane,  as  a  supporter  of  Cromwell  who  had 
to  be  reckoned  with,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant  of  artillery. 
Cromwell  refused  to  be  thus  put  out  of  the  way,  and  Deane 
fallowed  his  example.  When  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1648 
Deane  went  with  Cromwell  t»  Wales.  As  brigadier-general  his 
leading  of  the  right  wing  at  Preston  contributed  greatly  to  the 
victory.  On  the  entry  of  the  army  into  London  in  1648,  Deane 
superintended  the  seizure  of  treasure  at  the  Guildhall  and 
Weavers'  Hall  the  day  after  Pride  "  purged  "  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  accompanied  Cromwell  to  the  consultations  as  to 
the"  settlement  of  the  Kingdom  "  with  Lenthall  and  Sir  Thomas 
Widdrington,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  He  is  rightly  called  by 
Sir  J.K.Laughton(in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.)  Cromwell's  "  trusted 
partisan,"  a  character  which  he  maintained  in  the  active  and 
responsible  part  taken  by  him  in  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
trial  and  execution  of  the  king.  He  was  on6  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  trial,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  which  examined 
the  witnesses.     He  signed  the  death  warrant. 

Deane's  capacities  and  activities  were  now  required  for  the 
navy.  In  1649  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  was  put  into 
commission.  The  first  commissioners  were  Edward  Popham, 
Robert  Blake  and  Deane,  with  the  title  of  generals-at-sea. 
His  command  at  sea  was  interrupted  in  1651,  when  as  major- 
general  he  was  brought  back  to  the  army  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  <A  Worcester.  Later  he  was  made  president  of  the 
commission  for  the  settlement  of  Scotland,  with  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  military  and  naval  forces.  At  the  end  of  1652 
Deane  returned  to  his  command  as  general-at-sea,  where  Monck 
had  succeeded  Popham,  who  had  died  in  1651.  In  1653  Deane 
WHS  with  Blake  in  command  at  the  battle  off  Portland  and 
later  took  the  most  prominent  and  active  part  in  the  refitting 


of  the  deet  on  the  reorgaoiaation  of  the  luival  service.  At  the 
outset  of  the  three  days'  battle  off  the  North  Foreland,  the  ist, 
and  and  3rd  of  June  1653,  Deane  was  killed.  His  body  lay  in 
state  at  Greenwich  and  after  a  public  funeral  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII. 's  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  to  be  disinterred  at 
the  Restoration. 

See  J.  Bathurrt  Deane,  The  Life  of  Richard  Diane  (1870). 

DBAHE,  SILAS  (1737-1789),  American  diplomat,  was  born  in 
Groton,  Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  December  1737.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1758  and  in  1761  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
instead  of  practising  became  a  merchant  at  Wethersfirid,  Conn. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  movements  in  Connecticut 
preceding  the  War  of  Independence,  and  ftom  1774  to  1776  was 
a  delegate  from  Connecticut  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Early 
in  1776  he  was  sent  to  France  by  Congress,  in  a  semi-official 
capacity,  as  a  secret  agent  to  induce  the  French  government  to 
lend  its  financial  aid  to  the  colonies.  Subsequentiy  he  became, 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  one  of  the  regularly 
accredited  commissioners  to  France  from  Congress.  On  arriving 
in  Paris,  Deane  at  once  opened  negotiations  with  Vergennes  and 
Beaumarchais,  securing  through  the  latter  the  shipment  of  many 
vessel  loads  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  America.  He  also 
enlisted  the  services  of  a  number  of  Continental  soldiers  of 
fortune,  among  whom  were  Lafayette,  Baron  Johann  De  Kalb 
and  Thomas  Conway.  Hiscarelessnessinkeepingaccount  of  his 
recnpts  and  expenditures,  and  the  differences  between  himself 
and  Arthur  Lee  regarding  the  contracts  with  Beaumarchais, 
eventually  led,  in  November  1777,  to  bis  recall  to  face  charges, 
of  which  Lee's  complaints  formed  the  basis.  Before  returning 
to  America,  however,  he  signed  on  the  6th  of  February  1778  the 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  and  of  alliance  which  he  and 
the  other  commissioners  had  successfully  negotiated.  In  America 
he  was  defended  by  John  Jay  and  John  Adams,  and  after  stating 
his  case  to  Congress  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris  C1781)  to  settle 
his  affairs.  Differences  with  various  French  officials  led  to  his 
retirement  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  treaty- 
of  peace  had  been  signed,  when  he  settled  in  England.  The 
publication  of  some  "  intercepted  "  letters  in  Rivington's  Royal 
Gazette  in  New  York  (1781),  in  which  Deane  declared  his  belief 
that  the  struggle  for  independence  was  hopeless  and  counselled 
a  return  to  British  allegiance,  aroused  such  animosity  against 
him  in  America  that  for  some  years  he  remained  in  England. 
He  died  on  shipboard  in  Deal  harbour,  England,  on  the  a^rd  of 
September  1789  after  having  embarked  for  America  on  a  Bostioi 
packet.  No  evidence'  of  his  dahonesty  was  ever  discovered,  and 
Congress  recognized  tbe  validity  of  his  claims  by  voting  $37,000 
to  his  heirs  in  1842.  He  published  his  defence  in  An  Address  to 
the  Free  and  Independent  Citiaens  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  (Hartford,  Conn.,  and  London,  1784). 

The  Correspondence  of  Sitas  Deane  was  published  in  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society's  Collections,  vol.  ii.;  and  The  Deane  Papers,  in 
5  vols.,  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society'!  CoUeclions  (1887- 
1890).  See  also  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  vii. 
chap,  i.,  and  Wharton's  Rrvolulionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  United  Slates  (6  vols.,  Washington,  18S9). 

DEATH,  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  vital  functions  in 
the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants,  the  end  of  life  or  act  of  dying. 
The  word  is  the  English  representative  of  the  substantive  common 
to  Teutonic  languages,  as  "  dead  "  is  of  the  adjective,  and  "  die  " 
of  the  verb;  the  ultimate  origin  is  the  pre-Teutonic  verbal  stem 
dau-;  cf.  Ger  Tod,  Dutch  dood,  Swed.  and  Dan.  ddd. 

For  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  processes  involved  in  life  and 
its  cessation  see  Biology,  Pb:ystolocy,  Fatholooy,  and  allied 
articles;  and  for  the  consideration  of  the  pn^ngation  of  life 
see  LoNCEViTY.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  the  more 
primitive  views  of  death  and  with  certain  legal  aspects. 

Ethnology. — To  the  savage,  death  from  natural  causes  is 
inexplicable.  At  all  times  and  in  all  lands,  if  he  reflects  upon 
death  at  all,  he  fails  to  understand  it  as  a  natural  phenomenon; 
nor  in  its  presence  is  he  awed  or  curious.  Man  in  a  primitive 
state  has  for  his  dead  an  almost  animal  indifference.  The 
researches  of  archaeologists  prove  that  Quaternary  Man  ared' 
■little  what  became  of  his  feltow- creature's  btdXr— Aufi  this  la*' 
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of  interest  is  found  to-day  as  a  genenl  characteristic  of  savages. 
The  Goajitos  of  Venezuela  bury  their  dead,  they  confess,  simply 
to  get  rid  of  them.  The  Galibis  of  Guiana,  when  asked  the 
meaning  of  their  curious  funeral  ceremony,  which  consists  in 
dancing  on  the  grave,  replied  that  they  did  it  to  stamp  down 
the  earth.  Fuegiaos,  Bushmen,  Veddahs,  show  the  same  lack  of 
coocein  and  interest  in  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Even  the 
Eskimos,  conspicuoas  as  they  are  for  their  intelligence  and 
sociability,  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  caring  for  their  sick 
and  old  by  walling  them  up  and  leaving  them  to  die  in  a  lonely 
hut;  the  Chukchea  stone  or  strangle  them  to  death;  some 
Indian  tribes  give  them  over  to  tigeis,  and  the  Battaa  of  Sumatra 
eat  them.  This  indifierence  is  not  dictated  by  any  realization 
that  death  means  annihilation  of  the  personality.  The  savage 
conception  of  a  future  state  is  one  that  involves  no  real  break  in 
the  continuity  of  life  as  he  leads  it.  If  a  man  dies  without  being 
wounded  he  is  considered  to  be  the  victim  of  the  sorcerers  and 
the  evil  spirits  with  which  they  consort.  Throughout  Africa 
the  death  of  anyone  is  ascribed  to  the  magidans  of  some  hostile 
tribe  01  to  the  nuiidous  act  of  a  neighbonr.  A  culprit  is  easily 
discovered  either  by  an  a|q>eal  to  a  local  diviner  or  in  torturing 
some  one  into  confession.  In  Australia  it  is  the  same.  Mi 
Andrew  Lang  says  that  "  whenever  a  native  dies,  no  matter 
bow  evident  it  may  be  that  death  has  been  the  result  of  natural 
causes,  it  is  at  once  set  down  that  the  defunct  was  bewitched." 
The  fiechuanss  and  all  Kaffir  tribes  believe  that  death,  even  at  an 
advanced  age,  if  not  from  hunger  or  violence,  is  due  to  witchcraft, 
and  blood  is  required  to  expiate  or  avenge  it.  Similar  beliefs 
are  found  among  the  Papuans,  and  among  the  Indians  of  both 
Americas.  The  history  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  and  its  attendant 
horrors,  so  vividly  painted  in  Lecky's  Rise  of  Rationalism,  are  but 
echoes  of  this  universal  refusal  of  savage  man  to  accept  death  as 
the  natural  end  of  life.  Even  to-day  the  ignorant  peasantry  of 
many  Eurofiean  countries,  Russia,  GaUda  and  elsewhere,  believe 
that  all  disease  is  the  work  of  demons,  and  that  medicinal  herbs 
owe  their  curative  properties  to  their  being  the  materialized  forms 
of  benevolent  spirits. 

This  animistic  tendency  is  a  marked  chatacteristic  of  prijnitive 
Man  in  every  land.  The  savage  explains  the  processes  of  inani- 
mate nature  by  assuming  that  Uving  beings  or  spirits,  possessed 
of  capadties  similar  to  his  own,  are  within  the  inanimate  objecL 
The  growth  of  a  tiee,  the  spark  struck  from  a  flint,  the  devastat- 
ing fioods  of  a  river,  mean  to  him  the  natural  actions  of  beings 
within  the  tree,  stone  or  water.  And  thus  too  he  explains  to 
himself  the  phenomena  of  human  life,  believing  that  each  man  has 
within  him  a  mannikin  or  animal  which  dictates  his  actions  in  life. 
This  miniature  man  is  the  savage's  conception  of  the  soul;  sleep 
and  trance  being  regarded  as  the  temporary,  death  as  the 
permanent,  absence  of  the  soul.  Each  individual  is  thusdeemed 
to  have  a  dual  existence.  This  "  subliminal  "  self  (in  modem 
terminology)  has  many  forms.  The  Hurons  thought  that  it 
possessed  head,  body,  arms  and  legs,  in  fact  that  it  was  an  exact 
miniature  of  a  man.  The  Nootkas  of  British  Columbia  regard 
it  as  a  tiny  man,  living  in  the  crown  of  the  head.  So  kmg  as  it 
stands  erect,  its  possessor  is  well,  but  if  it  falls  from  its  position 
the  misfortunes  of  ill-health  and  madness  at  once  assail  him. 
The  andent  Egyptian  believed  in  the  soul  or  "  double."  The 
inhabitants  of  Nias,  an  island  to  the  west  of  Sumatra,  have  the 
strange  belief  that  to  everyone  before  birth  is  given  the  choice  of 
a  Long  and  heavy  or  short  and  light  soul  (a  parallel  belief  may  be 
found  in  early  Greek  philosophy),  and  his  choice  determines  the 
length  of  life.  Sometimes  the  soul  is  conceived  as  a  bird.  The 
Bororos  of  Brazil  fancy  that  in  that  shape  the  soul  of  a  sleeper 
passes  out  of  the  body  during  night-time,  returning  to  him  at  his 
awakening.  The  Bdia  Coola  Indians  say  the  soul  is  a  bird 
enclosed  in  an  egg  and  lives  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If  the  shell 
bursts  and  the  soul  flies  away,  the  man  must  die.  If  however 
the  bird  flies  away,  egg  and  all,  then  he  faints  or  loses  his  reason. 
A  popular  superstition  in  Bohemia  assumes  that  the  soul  in.  the 
sh^>e  of  a  white  bird  leaves  the  body  by  way  of  the  mouth. 
Among  the  Battas  of  Sumatra  rice  01  grain  is  sprinkled  on  the 
head  of  a  mas  who  returns  from  a  dangerous  enterprise,  and  in 


the  latter  case  the  grains  are  called  padiruma  tendi,  "  means  to 
make  the  soul  {tondi)  stay  at  home."  In  Java  the  new-born 
babe  is  placed  in  a  ben-coop,  and  the  mother  makes  a  clucking 
noise,  as  if  she  were  a  hen,  to  attract  the  child's  soul.  It  is 
regarded  by  many  savage  peoples  as  highly  dangerous  to  arouse 
a  sleeper  suddenly,  as  his  soul  may  not  have  time  to  teturo; 
Still  more  dangerous  is  it  to  move  a  sleeper,  for  the  soul  on  its 
return  might  not  be  able  to  find  the  body.  Hies  and  butterflies 
are  forms  which  the  souls  are  believed  by  some  races  to  take, 
and  the  Esthonians  of  the  island  of  Oesel  think  that  the  gusts  of 
wind  which  whirl  tomado-like  through  the  roads  are  the  soub  of 
old  women  seeking  what  they  can  find. 

But  more  widespread  perhaps  than  any  beUef,  from  its  sim- 
plidty  doubtless,  is  the  idea  that  the  body's  shadow  or  reflexion 
is  the  soul.  The  Basutos  think  that  crocodiles  can  devour  the 
shadow  of  a  man  cast  on  the  surface  of  water.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  sorcerers  are  credited  with  supernatural  powers  over 
a  mas  by  an  attack  on  hb  shadow.  The  sick  mion  is  considered 
to  have  lost  his  shadow  or  a  port  of  it.  Dante  refers  to  the 
shadowless  spectre  of  Virgil,  and  the  folklore  of  many  European 
countries  affords  examples  of  the  prevalence  of  the  superstition 
that  a  man  must  be  as  careful  of  lUs  shadow  as  of  his  body.  In 
the  same  way  the  reflexion-soul  is  thought  to  be  subject  to  a 
malice  of  enemies  or  attacks  of  beasts  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
superstitions  which  in  one  form  or  another  exist  to-day.  From 
the  Fijian  and  Andaman  islahder  who  exhibits  abject  terror  at 
seeing  himself  in  a  glass  or  in  water,  to  the  En^ish  or  European 
peasant  who  cavers  up  the  mirrors  or  turns  them  to  the  wall, 
upon  a  death  occurring,  lest  an  inmate  of  the  house  should  see  his 
own  face  and  have  his  own  speedy  demise  thus  prognosticated, 
the  idea  holds  its  ground.  It  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
story  of  Narcissus,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  race  which  is  free  from 
the  haunting  dread.  Lastly  the  soul  is  pictured  as  being  a  man's 
breath  (jinima),  and  this  again  has  come  down  to  us  in  literature, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  word  "  breath  "  has  become  a 
syncmym  for  life  itself.  The"  lastbreath  "has  meant  more  than 
a  mere  metaphor.  It  expresses  the  savage  belief  that  there 
departs  from  the  dying  in  the  final  expiration  a  something 
tangible,  capable  of  separate  existence — the  soul.  Among  the 
Romans  custom  imposed  a  sacred  duty  on  the  nearest  relative, 
usually  the  heir,  to  inhale  the  "  last  breath  "  of  the  dying. 
Moreover  the  classics  bear  evidence  to  the  sanctity  with  which 
sentiment  surrounded  the  last  kiss;  Cicero,  in  his  speech  against 
Verres,  saying  "  Moires  ab  eziretno  compiexu  liberum  exdusae: 
quae  nihil  oHttd  orabani  nisi  ut  jilionmi  extremum  spiritum  ore 
exdpere  sibi  licerel."  Virgil,  too,  refers  in  the  Aeneid,  iv.  6S4, 
to  the  custom,  which  survives  to-day  as  a  ceremonial  practice 
among  many  savage  and  semi-dvilized  people. 

From  the  inability  of  the  savage  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands 
to  comprehend  death  as  a  natural  phenomenon,  there  results  a 
tendency  to  personify  death,  and  myths  are  invented  to  account 
for  its  origin.  Sometimes  it  is  a  "  taboo  "  which  has  been 
broken  and  gives  Death  power  over  man.  In  New  Zealand 
Maui,  the  divine  hero  of  Polynesia,  was  not  properly  baptized, 
In  Australia  a  woman  was  told  not  to  go  near  a  tree  where  a  bat 
lived:  she  infringed  the  prohibition,  the  bat  fluttered  out,  and 
death  resulted.  The  Ningphoos  were  dismissed  from  Paradise 
and  became  mortal  because  one  of  them  bathed  in  water  which 
had  been  "  tabooed  "  (Dalton,  p.  13).  Other  versions  of  the 
Death-myth  in  Polynesia  relate  that  Maui  stole  a  march  on  Night 
as  she  slept,  and  would  have  passed  right  through  her  to  destroy 
her,  but  a  little  bird  which  sings  at  sunset  woke  her,  she  destroyed 
Maui,  and  men  lost  immortality.  In  India  Yama,  the  god  of 
Death,  is  assumed,  like  Maui,  to  have  been  the  first  to  "  spy  out 
the  path  to  the  other  world."  In  the  Solomon  Islands  (Jour, 
Antk.  Intl.,  February  1881)  "  Koevari  was  the  author  of  death, 
by  resuming  her  cast-oS  skin."  The  same  story  is  told  in  the 
Banks  Islands.  Tlie  Greek  myth  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  90) 
alleged  that  mortals  lived  "  without  ill  diseases  that  give  death 
to  men  "  till  the  cover  was  lifted  from  the  box  of  Pandora. 
This  personification  of  Death  has  had  as  a  consequaice  the 
Introduction  'mto  the  folklore  of  many  lands,  of  stories,  often 
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humorous,  of  the  tricks  played  on  the  Enemy  of  Mankind. 
Thus  Sisyphus  fettered  Death,  keeping  him  prisoner  till  rescued 
by  Ares;  in  Venetian  folklore  Beppo  ties  him  up  in  a  bag  for 
eighteen  months;  while  in  Sicily  an  innkeeper  corks  him  up  in 
a  bottle,  and  a  monk  keeps  him  in  his  pouch  for  forty  years. 
Tlte  German  parcel  is  GambUng  Hansel,  who  kept  Death  up 
a  tree  for  seven  years.  Such  examples  might  be  multiplied 
unendingly,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  attitude 
of  dvihzed  man  towards  the  sphinx-riddle  of  his  end  has  been 
in  part  dictated  and  is  even  still  influenced  by  the  savage  beb'ef 
that  to  die  is  unnatural. 

Law — Rtgistration. — The  registration  of  burials  in  England 
goes  hack  to  the  time  of  Thotnaa  Cromwell,  who  in  1538  instituted 
tht  keeping  of  parish  registers.  Statutory  measures  were  taken 
from  time  to  time  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  registers  of 
burials,  but  it  wus  not  until  1836  (the  Births  and  Deaths  Registra- 
tion Act)  that  the  registration  of  deaths  became  a  narional 
concern.  Other  acts  dealing  with  death  registration  were  subse- 
quently passed,  and  the  whole  law  for  England  consolidated  by 
iJie  Births  and  Deaths  Registration  Act  1874.  By  that  act,  the 
registration  of  every  death  and  the  cause  of  the  death  is  com- 
pulsory. When  a  person  dies  in  a  house  information  of  the 
death  and  the  particulars  required  to  be  registered  must  be  given 
within  five  days  of  the  death  to  the  registrar  to  the  best  of  the 
person's  knowledge  and  belief  by  one  of  the  following  persons: — 
(i)  The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  present  at  the  death,  or 
in  attendance  during  the  last  illness  of  the  deceased.  If  they  fail, 
then  (3)  some  other  relative  of  the  deceased  in  the  same  sub- 
district  (registrar's)  as  the  deceased.  In  default  of  relatives,  (3) 
some  person  present  at  the  death,  or  the  occupier  of  the  house  in 
which,  to  his  knowledge,  the  death  took  place.  If  all  the  above 
fail,  (4)  some  inmate  of  the  house,  or  the  person  causing  the  body 
of  the  deceased  to  be  buried.  The  person  giving  the  information 
must  sign  the  register.  Similarly,  also,  information  must  be 
given  concerning  death  where  the  deceased  dies  not  in  a  house. 

Where  written  notice  of  the  death,  accompanied  by  a  medical 
certificate  of  the  cause  of  death,  is  sent  to  the  registrar,  informa- 
tion must  nevertheless  be  given  and  the  register  signed  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  death  by  the  person  giving  the  notice 
or  some  other  person  as  required  by  the  act.  Failure  to  give 
information  of  death,  or  to  comply  with  the  registrar's  requisi- 
tions, entails  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  making 
false  statements  or  certificates,  or  forging  or  falsifying  them,  is 
punishable  either  summarily  within  six  months,  or  on  indict- 
ment within  three  years  of  the  ofience.  Before  burial  takes  place 
the  clergyman  or  other  person  conducting  the  funeral  or  religious 
service  must  have  the  registrar's  certificate  that  the  death  of  the 
deceased  person  has  been  duly  registered,  or  else  a  coroner's 
order  or  warrant.  Failing  the  certificate,  the  clergyman  cannot 
refusetobury,  but  he  must  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
registrar.  Failure  to  do  so  within  seven  days  involves  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds.  Children  must  not  be  registered 
as  still-bom  ivithaut  a  medical  certificate  or  a  signed  declaration 
from  some  one  who  would  have  been  required,  if  the  child  had 
been  bom  aUve,  to  give  information  concerning  the  birth,  that 
the  child  was  still-born  and  that  no  medical  man  was  present  at 
the  birth,  or  a  coroner's  order.  The  registration  of  deaths  at 
lea  is  regidated  by  the  act  of  1874  togetiier  with  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  1894.  See  further  Birth  and  Bitrul  and  Burial 
Acts.  Registers  of  death  are,  in  law,  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
death,  and  the  entry,  or  a  certified  copy  of  it,  will  be  suflicient 
evidence  without  a  certificate  of  burial,  although  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  also  be  produced. 

Pfesvmplirm  of  Death. — ^The  fact  of  death  may,  in  English  law, 
be  proved  not  only  by  direct  but  by  presumptive  evidence. 
When  a  person  disappears,  so  that  no  direct  proof  of  his  where- 
abouts or  death  is  obtainable,  death  may  be  presumed  at  the 
expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  period  when  the  person  was  last 
heard  of.  It  is  always,  however,  amatter  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and 
the  onus  of  proving  the  death  lies  on  the  party  who  asserts  it. 
In  Scotland,  by  the  Presumption  of  Life  (Scotland)  Act  iSgi.the 
presumption  is  statutory.     In  those  cases  where  people  disappear 


under  circumstances  which  create  a  strong  probability  of  death, 
the  court  may,  for  the  purpose  of  probate  or  administratis, 
presume  the  death  before  the  lapse  of  sevMi  years.  The  question 
of  survivorship,  where  two  or  more  persons  are  shown  to  have 
perished  by  the  same  catastrophe,  as  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  has 
been  much  discussed.  It  was  at  One  time  thought  that  tbcie 
might  be  a  presumption  of  survivorship  in  favour  of  the  younger 
as  against  the  older,  of  the  male  as  against  the  female,  &C. 
But  it  is  now  clear  that  there  is  no  such  presumption  (Jn  n 
Alston,  i8ga,  P.  141).  This  Is  also  the  rule  in  most  states  of  the 
American  Union,  The  doctrine  of  survivorship  originated  in  the 
Roman  Law,  which  had  recourse  to  certain  artificial  presump- 
tions, where  the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  deaths 
were  unknown.  Some  of  the  systems  founded  on  the  dvil  law, 
as  the  French  code,  have  adopted  certain  rules  of  survivorship. 

CieU  Death  is  an  expression  used,  in  law,  in  contradistinctioD 
to  natural  death.  Fcwmerly,  a  man  was  said  to  be  dead  in  law 
( I )  when  he  entered  a  monastery  and  became  professed  in  reUgioD ; 
(a)  when  he  abjured  the  realm;  (3)  when  he  was  attainted  of 
treason  or  felony.  Since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
there  has  been  no  legal  estaMishment  for  professed  persons  in 
England,  and  the  first  distinction  has  therefore  disappeared, 
though  for  long  after  the  original  reason  had  ceased  to  make  it 
necessary  grants  of  life  estates  were  usually  made  for  the  terms 
of  a  man's  HoUirai  life.  The  act  abolishing  sanctuaries  (1633) 
did  away  with  civil  death  by  abjuration ;  and  the  Forfeiture  Act 
1870,  that  on  attainder  for  treason  or  felony. 

For  the  tax. levied  on  the  estate  at  deceased  penons,  and  some- 
times called  "  death  duty,"  see  Succession  Dutv. 

For  the  fltatistica  of  the  death-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  com- 

Kired  with  that  of  the  various  European  countries  lee  United 
IKGDOU.     See  also  the  articles  Annuity  ;  Capital  Punishment: 
Crsmaiion;  Insukancb;  Mkoical  Jurispbudrmce,  Ac. 

DEATH-WARNIN6,  a  term  used  in  psychical  research  for  an 
intimation  of  the  death  of  another  person  received  by  other  than 
the  ordinary  sensory  channels,  i.e.  by  (i)  a  sensory  faallucinatioD 
or  (:)  a  massive  sensation,  both  being  of  triepathic  origin,  (See 
Telepathy.)  Both  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples 
there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  apparition  of  a  living  person 
is  an  omen  of  death;  but  until  the  Society  of  Psychic^  Researdi 
undertook  the  statistical  examination  of  the  question,  there  were 
no  data  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  belief.  In  1885  a  collec- 
tion oi  spontaneous  cases  and  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  was 
pubUshed  under  the  title  Phantasms  of  the  Lmng,  and  though 
the  standard  of  evidence  was  lower  than  at  the  present  time,  a 
substantial  body  of  testimony,  including  many  striking  cases, 
was  there  put  forward.  In  1889  a  further  inquiry  was  under- 
taken, known  as  the"  CensusofHaUucinations,"  which  provided 
information  as  to  the  percentage  of  individuals  in  the  general 
population  who,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  while  they  were  In  b 
normal  state  of  health,  had  had  "  a  vivid  impression  of  seeing 
or  being  touched  by  a  living  being  or  inanimate  abject,  or  of 
hearing  a  voice;  which  impression,  so  far  as  they  could  discover, 
was  not  due  to  any  external  cause."  To  the  census  question 
about  17,000  answers  were  received,  and  after  making  all  deduc- 
tions it  appeared  that  death  coincidences  numbered  about  30  in 
13D0  cases  of  recognized  apparitions;  or  about  i  in  43,  whereas 
if  chance  alone  operated  the  coincidences  would  have  been 
in  the  proportion  of  i  to  ig,ooo.  Ah  a  result  of  the  inquiry 
the  committee  held  it  to  be  proved  that  "  between  deaths  and 
apparitions  of  the  dying  person  a  connexion  exists  which  is 
not  due  to  chance  alone."  From  an  evidential  point  of  view 
the  apparition  is  the  most  valuable  class  of  death-warning, 
inasmuch  as  recognition  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  an 
auditory  hallucination,  even  where  it  takes  the  form  of  spoken 
words;  moreover,  auditory  hallucinations  coinciding  with  deaths 
may  be  mere  knocks,  ringing  of  bells,  be;  tactile  hallucinations 
are  still  more  difficult  of  recognition;  and  the  hallucinations 
of  smell  which  are  sometimes  found  as  death-warnings  rarely 
have  anything  to  associate  them  specially  with  the  dead  person. 
Occasionally  the  death-warning  is  in  the  form  of  an  apparition 
of  some  other  person;  it  may  also  take  the  form  of  a  temporary 
feeling  of  intense  depression  or  other  masslvew 
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BiBLioOKAPRT. — Podmore,  Gurney  and  Myers,  Phmtatms  of  the 
LMnc  (iSfls) ;  for  tte  Census  Report  see  Proaedingf  of  Ike  Society 
Jot  Fsychicai  Research,  part  xxvi, ;  see  also  F.  Podmore,  Apparitions 
and  Thou[ht  Transference.  For  a.  criticism  of  the  results  of  the 
Census  see  E.  Parish,  Hatlucinatims  and  lUusions  and  Zur  KrtHk 
its  UUpaikischm  B^weitmaleritUt,  and  Mrs  Sidgwiclc's  refutatiotl 
in  Proc.  S.P.K.  part  wodii.  589-601.  The  Joumai  of  the  S.P.R. 
contains  the  most  striking  spontaneous  cases  received  from  time  to 
time  by  the  society.  (N:  W.  T.) 

SBATH-WATGH,  e.  popular  name  apfdied  to  insecU  of  two 
distinct  famiUea,  vhidi  burrow  and  live  in  old  furniture  and 
IHwluce  the  mysterious  "  ticking  "  vulgarly  supposed  to  foretell 
Uie  death  of  some  inmate  of  the  house.  The  best  known,  because 
the  largest,  is  a  small  beetle,  Attolnum  siriaUum,  belonging  to  the 
family  PUnidae.  The  "  ticking,"  in  reaJity  a  sexual  call,  like  the 
chirp  of  a  grasshopper,  is  produced  by  the  beetle  rapidly  striking 
its  bead  against  tbe  bard  and  dry  woodwork.  Zn  the  case  of 
the  smaller  death-watches,  some  of  the  so-called  book4ice  of  the 
family  Psoddae,  the  exact  way  in  which  the  sound  is  caused  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Indeed  the  ability  of  such 
small  ajul  soft  insects  to  give  riae  to  audible  sounds  has  been 
seriously  doubted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  positive 
evidence  on  the  point.  The  names  Atropos  dimnatoria  and 
Clothilia  pulsatoria,  given  to  two  of  the  commoner  forms,  bear 
witness  both  to  a  belief  in  a  causa)  connexion  between  these 
Insects  and  the  ticking,  and  to  the  superstition  regarding  the 
fateful  significance  of  the  sound: 

DE  BART,  HBINRICH  ANTON  {tSji-tSSS),  German  botaniEt, 
was  of  Belgian  extraction,  though  his  fftmily  had  long  been 
settled  in  Germany,  and  was  born  on  the  26th  of  January  1831, 
at  Frankfort'on-Main.  From  1849  to  1853  he  studied  medicine 
at  Heidelberg,  Marburg  and  Berlin.  In  1853  he  settled  at  Frank- 
fort as  a  surgeon.  In  1S54  he  became  privat-docent  for  botany 
in  Tubingen,  and  professor  of  botany  at  Freiburg  in  1855.  In 
1867  he  migrated  to  Halle,  and  in  1873  to  Strassburg,  where  he 
was  the  first  rector  of  the  newly  constituted  university,  and 
where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1888. 

Althou^  one  of  his  largest  and  most  important  works  was 
on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  iff  Ferns  and  Phanerogams  (1877), 
and  notwithstanding  his  admirable  acquaintance  with  systematic 
and  field  botany  generally,  de  Bary  will  always  be  remembered 
as  the  founder  of  modem  mycok^.  This  branch  of  botany 
he  completely  revolutionized  in  1866  by  the  publication  of  h^ 
celebrated  Morpholegit  imd  Physiohgie  d.  Pilse,  &c.,  a  classic 
which  he  rewrote  In  1S84,  and  which  has  had  a  world-wide 
influence  on  biology.  His  clear  appreciation  of  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  symbiosis  and  the  dual  nature  of  lichens  is  one  of  his 
most  striking  achievements,  and  in  many  ways  he  ^owed  powers 
<tf  generalizing  in  regard  to  the  evolution  of  organisms,  which 
abne  would  have  made  him  a  distinguished  man.  It  was  as 
an  investigator  of  the  then  mysterious  Fungi,  however,  that 
de  Bary  stands  Mit  first  and  foremost  among  the  biologists  of 
the  igth  century.  He  not  only  laid  bare  the  complex  facts  of  the 
life-history  of  masyforms, — e.g.  the  Ustiiagineae,  Peronosporeae, 
Uredineae  and  many  Ascomycetes, — treating  them  from  the 
developmental  point  of  view,  in  opposition  to  the  then  prevailing 
anatomical  method,  but  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  tracing 
the  evolution  of  each  organism  from  spore  to  spore,  and  by  his 
methods  of  culture  and  accurate  observation  brought  to  light 
numerous  facts  previously  undreamt  of.  These  his  keen  percep- 
tion and  insight  continuaUy  employed  as  the  basis  for  hypotheses, 
which  in  turn  he  tested  with  an  experimental  skiB  and  critical 
faculty  rarely  equalled  and  probably  never  surpassed.  One  of 
his  most  fruitful  discoveries  was  the  true  meaning  of  infection  as 
a  moridiological  and  physiological  process.  He  traced  this  step 
by  step  in  Fhytophthora,  Cyslopvs,  Pucdnia,  and  other  Fungi, 
and  so  placed  before  thcworld  in  a  clear  light  the  significance 
of  parasitism.  He  then  showed  by  numerous  examples  wherein 
lay  the  essential  ditferences  between  a  parasite  and  a  saprophyte; 
these  were  by  no  means  clear  m  1860-1870,  though  he  hunself 
had  recognized  them  as  early  as  1833,  as  is  shown  by  hia  work, 
Die  Brandfike. 

These  researches  led  to  the  explanation  of  epidemic  diseases, 


and  de  Bary's  contributicras  to  this  subject  were  fundamentat^ 
as  witness  his  classical  work  on  the  potato  disease  in  1861.  Thqr 
also  led  to  his  striking  discovery  ti  heteroecitm  (or  tneloeeitm) 
in  the  Uredioeae,  the  truth  of  which  he  demOBStrated  in  wheat 
rust  experimentally,  and  so  clearly  that  his  dassical  example 
(1863}  has  always  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  observers, 
though  much  more  has  been  discovered  as  to  details.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  de  Bary's  aatound- 
ingly  accurate  work  on  the  sexuality  of  the  Fungi.  He  not 
only  described  the  phenomena  of  sexuality  in  Peronoaporeae 
and  Ascomycetes — EuroHum,  Erysiphe,  Pnaa,  &c.— but  also 
established  the  existence  of  parthenogenesb  and  apogamy  on  so 
firm  a  basis  that  it  is  doubtful  if  OU  the  combined  workers  who 
have  succeeded  him,  and  who  have  brought  forward  contending 
hypotheses  in  opposition  to  his  views,  have  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  doctrine  he  eslabli^ed  before  modem  cytological  methods 
existed.  In  one  case,  at  least  {Pyronema  co^flutns),  the  moBt 
skilful  investigations,  with  every  modem  appBance,  have  shown 
that  de  Bary  described  the  sexual  organs  and  process  accurately. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  mention  all  the  discoveries  made  by 
de  Bary.  He  did  much  work  on  the  Chytridieae,  UstilagineEO, 
Exoasceae  and  Phalloideae,  as  weU  as  on  that  remarkable  group 
the  Myxomycetes,  or,  as  he  himself  termed  them,  MycetMoK, 
almost  every  step  of  which  was  of  permanent  vahie,  and  started 
lines  of  investigation  which  have  proved  fmitful  in  the  hands  of 
his  pupils.  Nor  must  weoverlook  the  Important  contributions  tb 
algology  contained  in  his  earlier  monograi^  on  the  Conjugata« 
(1858),  and  investigations  on  Nostocaceoe  (1863),  Chora  (187;)^ 
Acetijimlaria  (i86g),  &c.  De  Bary  seems  to  have  hddaloof  from 
the  Bacteria  for  many  years,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  thd 
man  that,  after  working  at  them  in  order  to  mclude  an  -account 
of  the  group  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  in  1884,  he  found 
opportunity  to  bring  the  whole  subject  of  bacteriology  under  the 
Influence  <rf  his  genius,  the  outcome  being  his  brilliant  Leclnret 
on  Bacteria  in  JS85.  De  Bary's  personal  influence  was  immense. 
Every  one  of  his  numerous  pupils  was  enthusiastic  in  admiratioi) 
of  his  kind  nature  and  genial  criticism,  his  humorous  t 
and  his  profound  Insight,  knowledge  and  originality. 


DBBENTURBS    and    DBBENTDRB    STOCK.    One     of     the 

many  advantages  incident  to  incorporation  under  the  English 
Companies  Acts  is  found  in  the  facilities  which  such  incorporation 
affords  a  trading  concern  for  borrowing  on  debentures  or  debenture 
stock.  More  than  five  hundred  millions  of  money  are  now  in- 
vested in  these  forms  of  security.  Borrowing  was  not  specifically 
dealt  with  by  the  Companies  Acts  prior  to  the  act  of  1900,  but 
that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  legislature  is  evident  from  the 
provision  in  $  43  of  the  act  of  1861  for  a  company  keeping  a 
register  of  mortgages  and  charges.  The  policy  of  the  legislature 
in  this,  Bs  In  other  matters  connected  with  trading  companies, 
was  apparently  to  leave  the  company  to  determine  whether 
borrowing  should  or  should  not  form  one  of  its  objects. 

The  first  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  company 
cannot  borrow  unless  it  is  expressly  o*  impliedly  authorized  to  do 
so  by  its  memorandum  of  association.  In  the  case  Af  a  trading 
company  borrowing  u  impliedly  authorized  as  a  necessary 
incident  of  carrying  on  the  company's  business.  Thus  a  company 
established  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  luggage  by 
omnibuses,  a  company  formed  to  buy  and  run  vesseb  between 
England  and  Australia,  and  a  company  whose  objects  included 
discounting  approved  commercial  bills,  have  all  been  held  to 
be  trading  companies  with  an  Incidentat  power  of  borrowing  as 
such  to  a  reasonable  amount.  A  building  society,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  inherent  power  of  borrowing  (though  a  limited 
statutory  power  was  conferred  on  such  societies  by  the  Building 
Societies  Act  1874);  nor  has  a  society  formed  not  for  gain  but 
to  promote  art,  science,  religion,  charity  or  any  other  useful 
object.  Publiccompaniesformed  to  cany  out  Some  undertaking 
of  public  utility,  such  as  docks,  water  works,  or  gak  works,  and 
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gorecned  by  the  Companies  Clauses  AcU,  have  only  limited 
powers  of  borrowing. 

An  implied  power  of  botrowing,  even  when  it  attaches,  is  too 
inconvenient  to  be  relied  on  in  practice,  and  an  express  power  is 
always  now  inserted  in  a  joint  stock  company's  memorandum 
of  association.  This  power  is  is  the  most  general  terms.  It  is 
left  to  the  articles  to  define  the  amount  to  be  borrowed,  the  nature 
of  the  security,  and  the  conditions,  if  any, — such  as  the  sanction 
of  a  general  meeting  of  shareholders,— on  which  the  power  is 
to  be  exercised.  Under  the  Companies  Act  1908,  (  87,  a  com- 
pany cannot  exercise  any  borrowing  power  until  it  has  fulfilled 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  act  entitling  it  to  commence 
business :  one  of  which  is  that  the  company  must  have  obtained 
its"minimumsub3Cription."  A  person  who  is  proposing  to  lend 
money  to  a  company  must  be  careful  to  acquaint  himself  with 
any  statutory  regulations  of  this  kind,  and  also  to  see  (i)  that 
the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  authorize  borrow- 
ing, and  (3)  that  the  borrowing  limit  is  not  being  exceeded,  for  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  borrowing  was  in  excess  of  the 
cranpany's  powers  and  tUtra  vires,  the  company  cannot  be  bound, 
and  the  borrower's  only  remedy  is  against  the  directors  for  breach 
of  warranty  of  authority,  01  to  be  surrogated  to  tbe  rights  of  any 
creditors  who  may  have  been  paid  out  of  the  borrowed  moneys. 

A  company  proposing  to  borrow  usually  issues  a  prospectus, 
^milar  to  the  ordhiary  share  prospectus,  stating  the  amount  of 
the  issue,  tbe  dates  for  payment,  the  particulars  of  the  property 
to  be  comimsed  in  the  security,  the  terms  as  to  redemption,  and 
so  on,  and  inviting  tbe  public  to  subscribe.  Underwriting  is  also 
resorted  to,  as  in  the  case  of  shares,  to  ensure  that  the  issue  is 
taken  up.  T^ere  is  no  objection  to  a  company  issuing  debentures 
or  debenture  stock  at  a  discount,  as  there  is  to  its  issuing  its 
■hares  at  a  discount.  It  must  borrow  on  the  best  terms  its  credit 
will  enable  it  to  obtain.  A  prospectus  inviting  subscriptions  for 
debentures  or  debenture  stock  comes  within  the  terms  of  the 
Directors'  Liability  Act  1S90  (re-enacted  in  Companies  Act 
1908,  §  84),  and  persons  who  are  parties  to  it  have  the 
onus  cast  upon  them,  should  the  proq>ectus  contain  any 
misstatements,  of  showing  that,  at  the  time  when  they  issued 
Che  prospectus,  they  bad  reasonable  grounds  to  believe,  and 
did  in  fact  believe,  that  the  statements  in  question  were 
true  ;  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  any 
person  injured  by  the  misstatements.  A  debenture  prospectus 
is  also  within  the  terms  of  the  Companies  Act  1908.  It  must 
be  filed  with  the  registrar  of  joint  stock  companies  (§  80}  and 
must  contain  all  the  particulars  specified  in  {  81  of  the  act. 
(See  Company.) 

The  usual  mode  of  borrowing  by  a  company  b  either  on 
debratures  or  debenture  stock.  Etymologictdly,  dd>enture  is 
merely  the  Latin  word  dtbentvr, — The  first  word  in  a  document 
in  common  use  by  the  crown  in  early  times  admitting  indebted- 
ness to  its  servants  or  soldiers.  This  was  the  germ  of  a  security 
which  has  now,  with  the  expansion  of  joint  stock  company 
enterprise,  grown  into  an  instrument  of  considerable  complexity. 

I>«j>enture8  may  be  classified  in  various  ways.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  tbe  security  they  are  either  (i)  debentures 
(simply)  ;  (a)  mortgage  debentures;  (3)  debenture  bonds.  In 
the  debenture  the  security  is  a  floating  charge.  In  the  mortgage 
debenture  there  is  also  a  floating  charge,  but  the  property  forming 
the  principal  part  of  the  security  b  conveyed  by  the  company  to 
trustees  under  a  trust  deed  for  the  benefit  of  the  debenture- 
holders.  In  the  debenture  bond  there  b  no  security  proper : 
only  the  covenant  for  payment  by  the  company.  For  purposes 
of  title  and  transfer,  debentures  are  either  "  registered  "  or  "  to 
bearer."  For  purposes  of  payment  they  are  either"  terminable  " 
or  "  perpetual "  (see  Companies  Act  1908,  §  103). 

The  Ploaling  Debenture. — ^The  form  of  debenture  chiefly  in  use 
at  the  present  day  b  that  secured  by  a  floating  charge.  By  it  the 
company  covenants  to  pay  to  the  holder  thereof  the  sum  secured 
by  the  debenture  on  a  specified  day  (usually  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  the  date  of  issue),  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the  principal 
moneys  become  due  under  tbe  provisions  of  the  security,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  company  covenants  to  pay  interest  on  the 


principal  moneys  until  payment,  or  until  the  security  becomes 
enforceable  under  the  conditions ;  and  the  company  further 
charges  its  undertaking  and  all  its  property,  includiog  its  uncalled 
capital,  with  the  payment  of  the  amount  secured  by  the  deben- 
tures. Uncalled  capita]  if  included  must  be  expressly  mentioned, 
because  the  word  "  property  "  by  itself  will  not  cover  uncalled 
capital  which  b  only  property  potentially,  i.e.  when  called  up. 
This  b  the  body  of  the  instrument;  on  its  back  b  endorsed  a 
series  of  conditions,  constituting  the  terms  on  which  the  deben- 
ture b  issued.  Thus  the  debenture-holders  are  to  rarkk  pari  passu 
with  one  another  against  the  security ;  the  debenture  b  to  be 
transferable  free  from  equities  between  tbe  company  and  the 
original  holder ;  the  charge  b  to  be  a  floating  d^rge,  and  the 
debenture-holders'  moneys  are  to  become  immediately  r^Myable 
and  the  cliarges  enforceable  in  certain  events:  for  instance,  if  tbe 
interest  b  in  arrear  for  (say)  two  or  three  months,  or  if  a  winding- 
uporderbmade against thecompany,orB  resolution  for  winding 
up  b  passed.  Other  events  indicative  of  insolvency  are  some- 
times added  in  which  payment  b  to  be  accelerated.  The  con- 
ditions also  provide  for  tbe  mode  and  form  of  transfer  of  the 
debentures,  die  death  or  bankruptcy  of  the  holder,  the  place  of 
payment,  &c.  The  most  chafacterbtic  feature  of  tbe  security — 
the  floating  charge — grewnaturallyoutofachargeonacompany's 
undertaking  as  a  going  concern.  Such  a  charge  could  only  be 
made  practicable  by  leaving  the  company  free  to  deal  with  and 
dispose  of  its  property  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  business — to 
sell,  mortgage,  lease,  and  ezchangeit  as  if  no  charge  existed:  and 
thb  b  bow  the  security  works.  Tbe  debenture-holdera  give  tbe 
directon  an  implied  licence  to  deal  with  and  dbpose  of  the 
property  comprised  in  the  security  until  the  happening  of  any  of 
the  events  upon  which  the  debenture-holders'  money  becomes 
under  the  debenture  conditions  immediately  repayable.  Pend- 
ing thb  the  charge  b  dormant.  The  licence  extends,  however, 
only  to  dealings  in  tJu  ordinary  course  of  business.  Payment  1^ 
a  company  of  its  just  debts  b  always  in  the  ordinary  course  oi 
business,  but  satbfaction  by  execution  levied  i'm  iiuiium  b  not. 
Thb  floating  form  of  security  b  found  very  convenient  both  to 
the  borrowing  company  and  to  the  lender.  Tbe  company  b  not 
embarrassed  by  the  charge,  while  the  lender  has  a  security 
covering  the  whole  assets  for  the  time  being,  and  can  intervene 
at  any  moment  by  obtaining  a  receiver  if  hb  security  b  imperilled, 
even  though  none  of  the  events  in  which  the  principal  mon^s 
are  made  payable  have  happened.  Ifuiyof  them  has  hai^iencd, 
for  instance  default  in  payment  of  interest,  or  a  resolution  by  tbe 
company  to  wind  up,  the  payment  of  the  principal  moneys  is 
accderated,  and  a  debenture-holder  can  at  once  commence  an 
action  to  obtain  payment  and  to  realize  bb  security.  At  times 
a  proviso  is  inserted  in  the  conditions  endorsed  on  the  debenture, 
that  the  company  is  not  to  create  any  mortgage  or  charge  rank- 
ing in  priority  to  or  pari  passu  with  that  contained  in  the  debea- 
tures.  V«y  nice  questions  of  priority  have  arisen  under  such 
a  clause.  A  floating  charge  created  by  a  company  within  three 
months  of  its  being  wound  up  will  now  be  invalid  under  $  13  of 
the  Companies  Act  1908  unless  the  company  b  shown  to  have 
been  solvent  at  the  rime,  but  there  is  a  saving  dause  for  cash  paid 
under  the  security  and  interest  at  5%. 

Trust  Deeds. — When  the  amount  borrowed  by  a  company  is 
large,  the  company  commonly  executes  a  trust  deed  by  way  of 
further  security.  Tlie  object  of  such  a  trust  deed  b  twofold: 
(i)  it  conveys  specific  property  to  the  trustees  of  the  deed  by 
way  of  legal  mortgage  (the  charge  contained  in  the  debentures  ii 
only  an  equitable  security),  and  it  further  chaiges  all  the  remain- 
ing assets  in  favour  of  the  debenture-holders,  with  approixiate 
provisions  for  enabling  them,  in  certain  events  similu  to  those 
expressed  in  the  debenture  conditions,  to  enforce  tbe  security, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  enter  into  possession  and  carry  on  the 
business,  or  to  sell  it  and  dbtribute  the  proceeds;  (3)  it  organizes 
the  debenture-holders  and  constitutes  in  the  trustees  of  tbe 
deed  a  body  of  experienced  business  men  who  can  watch  over 
the  interests  of  the  debenture-holders  and  take  steps  for  thai 
protection  if  necessary.  In  particular  it  provides  machinery 
for  the  calling  of  meeting  of  debentuie-boldei^  by  th«  tnutceS) 
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aad  eaipowea  &  raajdrity  of  (say)  tvo-thirds  or  thiM-fourtfaa 
in  number  and  value  at  such  meeting  to  bind  the  rest  to  any 
comptomise  or  airangement  irith  the  company  which  such 
majorities  may  deem  beneficial.  This  ia  foilnd  a  very  useful 
power,  and  may  save  recourse  to  a  scheme  or  arrangement  first 
sanctioned  under  the  machinery  of  the  Joint  Stock  Companies 
Anangement  Act  1870  (Companies  Act  190S,  1 110). 

Registraiion  of  Mortgages  and  Charges, — A  company  is  bound, 
under  the  Companies  Act  i8%3,to  keep  a  register  of  mortgages  and 
charges,  but  the  register  is  only  open  for  the  inspection  of  persons 
who  have  actually  become  creditora  of  the  company,  not  of 
persons  who  may  be  thinking  of  giving  it  credit,  and  the  tegis- 
Utuie  recognizing  its  inadequacy  provided  in  the  Companies  Act 
igoo  (S  4  of  act  of  1908)  for  a  public  register  at  Somerset  House  of 
all  mortgages  and  charges  of  certain  ipedfied  classes  by  a  com- 
pany. If  not  registered  within  twenty-one  days  from  their  citation 
such  mottgages  and  charges  are  made  void — so  far  as  they  are 
securities — against  the  Lquidator  and  any  creditor  of  the  com- 
pany, but  the  debenture-holders  retain  the  rights  of  imsecured 
creditors.  An  extension  of  the  time  for  registering  may  be 
granted  by  the  court,  but  it  will  only  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  third  persons  acquired  before  actual  registration. 
These  provisions  for  registration  as  amended  are  contained  in 
the  Companies  Act  1908  (S  93). 

Debentures  RegisUred  and  to  Bearer.— DehaAurti  are,  for 
purposes  of  title  and  transfer,  of  two  kinds  — (i)  registered  deben- 
tures, and  (3)  debentures  to  bearer.  Registered  debentures  are 
transferable  only  in  the  books  of  the  company.  Debentures  to 
bearer  are  negotiable  instruments  and  pass  by  delivery.  Coupons 
for  interest  are  attached.  Sometimes  debentures  to  bearer  are 
made  exchangeable  for  registered  debentures  and  vice  versa. 

Ridemptum. — A  company  generally  reserves  to  itself  a  right  of 
redeeming  the  security  before  the  date  fixed  by  the  debenture 
ior  repayment;  and  accordingly  a  power  for  that  purpose  is 
commonly  inserted  in  the  conditions.  But  as  debenture-holders, 
who  have  got  a  satisfactory  security,  do  not  wish  to  be  paid  oS, 
the  right  of  redemption  is  often  qualified  so  as  not  to  arise  till 
(say)  five  years  after  issue,  and  a  premium  of  5  %  is  made 
payable  by  way  of  bonus  to  tbe  redeemed  debenture-holder. 
S<unetimes  the  number  of  debontures  to  be  redeemed  each  year  is 
limited.  The  selection  is  made  by  drawings  hdd  in  the  presence 
of  the  directors.  A  sinking  fund  is  a  convenient  means  frequently 
resorted  to  for  redemption  of  a  debenture  debt,  and  is  espedaJly 
suitable  where  the  security  is  of  a  wasting  character,  leaseholtb, 
mining  property  or  a  patent.  Such  a  fund  is  formed  by  the 
company  setting  apart  a  certain  sum  each  year  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  company  after  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures. 
Redeemed  debentures  may  in  certain  cases  be  reissued  1  see 
Companies  Act  1908  {%  104). 

DebetUvre  Stock.-— DtAxjAvit:  stock  bears  the  same  relation 
to  debentures  that  stock  does  to  shares.  "  Debenture  stock," 
as  Lord  Lindley  states  {Compamts,  5tb  ed.,  195),  "  is  merely 
borrowed  coital  consolidated  into  one  mass  for  the  sake  of 
convenience.  Instead  of  each  lender  having  a  separate  bond  or 
mortgage,  he  has  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  a  certain  sum, 
being  a  portion  of  one  large  loan. "  This  sum  is  not  uniform,  as  in 
the  case  of  debentures,  but  variaUe.  One  debenture-stocUialder, 
for  instance,  may  hold  iio  of  the  debenture  stock,  another 
£30,000.  Debenture  stock  is  usually  issued  in  multiples  of  £10 
»  sometimes  of  £1,  and  is  made  transferable  in  sums  of  any 
amount  not  involving  a  fraction  of  £1.  It  is  this  divisibility  of 
stock,  whether  debenture  or  ordinary  stock,  into  quantities  of  any 
amount,  which  constitutes  in  fact  its  chief  characteristic,  and  iU 
convenience  from  a  business  point  of  view.  It  facilitates  dealing 
with  the  stock,  and  also  enables  investors  with  only  a  smaD 
amount  to  invest  to  become  stockholders.  The  ivoperty  com- 
prised in  this  secority  is  generally  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
debentures.  Debenture  stock  created  by  trading  companies 
differs  in  various  particulars  from  debenture  stock  created  by 
public  companies  governed  by  the  Companies  Claoses  Act.  Tbe 
debenture  stock  of  trading  companies  is  created  by  a  contract 
made  between  the  company  and  trtatees  for  the  debenture- 


stockholders.  This  contract  is  known  as  a  debenture^stock- 
holders'  trust  deed,  and  is  analogous  in  its  provisions  to  the  trust 
deed  above  described  as  used  to  secure  debeiitures.  By  such  a 
deed  the  company  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  the  trustees, 
as  representing  the  debenture-stockholders,  to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  advanced,  covenants  to  pay  it,  and  conveys  the  property 
by  way  of  security  to  the  trustees  with  all  the  requisite  powers 
and  provisions  for  enabling  them  to  enforce  the  security  on 
default  in  payment  of  interest  by  the  company  or  on  the  hap- 
pening of  certain  specified  events  evidencing  insolvency.  The 
company  further,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract,  enters  the  names 
of  the  subsisting  stockholders  in  a  register,  and  issues  certificates 
for  tbe  amount  of  their  req>ective  holdings.  These  certificates 
have,  like  debentures,  the  conditions  of  the  security  indorsed  on 
their  back.  Debenture  stock  is  also  issued  to  bearer.  A  deed 
securing  debenture  stock  requires  an  ad  valorem  stamps 

Debenture  5m^.— Debentures  and  debenture  stock  are  usually 
made  payable  in  instalments,  for  example  10  %  on  application, 
10%  on  allotment  and  tbe  remainder  at  intervals  of  a  few 
months.  Until  these  payments  are  complete  the  securities  are 
not  issued,  but  to  enable  the  subscriber  to  deal  with  his  security 
pending  completion  the  company  issues  to  him  an  interim  scrip 
certificate  acknowledging  his  title  and  exchangeable  on  payment 
of  the  remaining  instalments  for  debentures  or  debenture  stock 
certificates.  If  a  subscriber  for  debentures  made  default  in 
payment  the  company  could  not  compel  him  specifically  to 
perform  his  contract,  tbe  theory  of  law  being  that  the  company 
could  get  the  loan  elsewhere,  but  this  inconvenience  is  now 
removed  (see  S  105  of  the  Companies  Act  1908). 

Remedies. ~-Whea  debenture-holders'  security  becomes 
enfwceable  there  are  a  variety  of  remedies  open  to  them.  "Hese 
fall  into  two  classes — (i)  remedies  available  without  the  aid 
of  the  court;  (g)  remedies  available  only  with  the  aid  of  the 
court. 

I.  If  there  is  a  trust  deed,  the  trustees  may  appoint  a  receive 
of  the  property  comprised  in  tbe  security,  and  they  may  also  sell 
under  the  powers  contained  in  the  deed,  or  under  §  35  of  the 
Conveyancing  Act  1881.  Sometimes,  where  there  is  no  trust 
deed,  umilar  powers— to  appoint  a  receiver  and  to  sell — are 
inserted  in  the  conditions  indorsed  on  the  debentures. 

a.  The  remedies  with  the  aid  of  the  court  are— (b)  an  action  by 
one  or  more  debenture-holders  on  behalf  of  all  for  a  receiver  and 
to  realize  the  security;  (b)  an  originating  summons  for  sale  or 
other  relief,  under  Rules  of  Supreme  Court,  1883,  O.  Iv.  r.  5A; 
(e)  an  action  for  fisreclosure  where  the  security  is  deficient 
(all  the  debenture-holders  must  be  parties  to  this  proceeding); 
(rf)  a  winding-up  petition.  Of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  die 
first  is  by  far  the  most  common  uid  most  convraient.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  jssueof  the  writ  in  the  action  the  plaintiff  applies  for 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver  to  protect  the  security,  or  if  the 
security  comprises  a  going  business,  a  receiver  and  manager. 
In  due  course  the  action  comes  on  for  judgment,  usually  on 
agreed  minutes,  wben  the  court  directs  accounts  and  inquiries 
as  to  who  are  the  holders  of  the  debentures,  what  is  due  to  them, 
what  property  is  comprised  in  the  security,  and  gives  leave  to  any 
of  the  parties  to  apply  in  chambers  for  a  sale.  If  the  company 
has  gone  into  liquidation,  leave  must  be  obtained  to  commence 
or  continue  the  action,  but  such  leave  in  the  case  of  debenture- 
holders  is  ex  debilo  juslitiae.  A  debenture-holder  action  when 
the  company  is  in  winding  up  is  always  now  transferred  to  the 
Judge  having  the  control  of  the  winding-up  proceedings.  ITie 
administration  of  a  company's  assets  in  such  actions  by  debenture- 
holders  (debenture-holders'  liquidations,  as  they  are  called)  has 
of  late  encroached  very  much  on  tbe  ordinary  administration  of 
winding  up,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  hardship  is  often 
inflicted  by  the  floating  security  on  the  company's  unsecured 
creditors,  who  find  that  everything  belonging  to  the  company, 
uncalled  capital  mcluded,  has  been  pledged  to  the  debenture- 
holders.  Tbe  conventional  answer  is  that  such  creditors  might 
and  ought  to  have  inspected  the  company's  register  of  mortgages 
and  charges.  The  matter  was  fully  considered  by  the  depart- 
mental board  of  trade  committee  which  reported  in  July  igofi. 
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but  tbe  committee,  looking  at  the  buaincss  convenience  of  the 
floating  charge,  uw  no  reason  for  recommending  an  alteration 
in  the  law. 

tUconstncliM. — When  a  company  reconitructs,  as  it  often 
doea  in  these  days,  the  rights  of  debenture-holders  have  to  be 
provided  for.  Reconstructions  are  mainly  of  two  kinds— (i)  by 
arrangement,  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arraogement  Act 
1870,  amended  in  1900  and  1907,  incorporated  in  act  of  1908 
($  i3o),  and  (3)  by  sale  and  transfer  of  assets,  either  under  {  iga 
of  the  act  of  190S,  or  under  a  power  in  the  company's 
memorandum  ot  associaticMi.  By  the  procedure  provided  under 
(i)  a  petition  for  the  sanction  of  the  court  to  a  scheme 
is  pieaented,  and  the  court  thereupoo  directs  meetings  of 
crediton,  inditding  debentur»-hofalera,  to  be  held.  A  three- 
fourths  majority  in  value  of  debenture-holders  present  at  the 
meeting  in  person  or  by  proxy  hinds  the  rest.  Debenture- 
holders  fl^iiming  to  vote  must  produce  their  debentures  at  or 
before  the  meeting.  Under  the  other  mode  of  reconstruction 
— aak  and  transfer  of  assets — there  is  usually  a  novation,  and 
the  debenture-holdera  accept  the  security  of  the  new  company 
ip  the  shape  of  debentures  of  equivalent  value  or— occasionally 
r^  fully  paid  preference  shares. 

A  point  in  this  connexic«,  which  involves  some  hardship 
to  debenture-holders,  may  here  be  adverted  to.  It  is  a  not 
uncommon  practice  for  a  solvent  company  to  pass  a  resolution 
to  wind  up  voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing.  The 
effect  of  this  is  to  accelerate  payment  of  the  security,  and  the 
debentttre-holders  have  to  accept  their  principal  and  interest 
only,  parting  with  a  good  security  and  perhaps  a  premium  which 
would  have  accrued  to  them  in  a  year  or  two.  The  company  is 
thus  enabled  by  its  own  act  to  redeem  the  reluctant  debenture- 
holder  on  terms  most  advantageous  to  itaeli.  To  obviate  this 
harcbbip,  it  is  now  a  usual  thing  in  a  debenture-holders'  trust 
deed  to  provide — the  committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
indeed  require  it-rthot  a  peemium'  shall  be  paid  to  the  debenture- 
faoldcn  in  the  event  of  the  security  becoming  enforceable  by  a 
voluntary  winding  up  with  a  view  to  reconstruction. 

Pubik  Companies- — PuWc  companies,  i.e.  companies  incorpon- 
•ted  by  special  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  on  undertalUngs 
of  public  utility,  form  a  class  disthict  from  trading  companies- 
The  borrowing  powers  of  these  companies,  the  form  of  their 
debenture  or  debenture  stock,  and  the  rights  of  the  debenture- 
holders  OT  debenturc-stocfcholdera,  depend  on  the  conjoint 
operation  of  the  companies'  own  special  act  and  the  Companies 
Qauaes  Acts  1845,  ^^^i  and  1869.  The  provisions  of  these  acts 
as,  to  borrowing,  being  express,  exclude  any  implicit  power  of 
borrowing.  The  hrst  two  of  the  above  acts  relate  to  mortgages 
and  bwids,  the  last  to  debenture  stock.  The  policy  of  the  legis- 
lature in  all  these  acts  is  the  same,  riAmely,  to  give  the  greatest 
facilities  for  borrowing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  care  that 
undertakings  of  public  utihty  which  have  received  legislative 
sanction  shall  not  be  broken  up  or  destroyed,  as  they  would  be 
if  the  mortgagees  or  debenture-holders  were  ajiowed  the  ordinary 
rights  <A  mortgagees  for  realizing  their  security  by  seizure  and 
sale.  Hence  the  legislature  has  given  them  only  "  the  fruit  of 
the  tree,"  as  Lord  Cairns  expressed  it.  The  debenture-holdere 
or  the  debenture-stockholders  may  take  the  earnings  of  the 
company's  undertaking  by  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a 
leceiver,  but  that  is  all  they  can  do.  They  cannot  sell  the  imder- 
taking  or  disorganize  it  by  levying  execution,  so  long  as  the 
company  is  a  going  concern;  but  this  protecting  principle  of 
pubUc  policy  will  not  be  a  bar  to  a  debenture-holder,  in  bis 
character  of  creditor,  presenting  a  petition  to  wind  up  the 
company,  if  it  is  no  longer  able  to  fulfil  its  statutory  objects. 
Railway  companies  have  further  spedal  legislation,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Railway  Companies  Powers  Act  1864,  the 
Railways  Construction  Facilities  Act  18(54  and  the  Railway 
Securities  Act  1866. 

Municipal  Corporatittns  and  County  Councils. — These  bodies 
are  authorized  to  borrow  for  their  proper  purposes  on  debentures 
and  debenture  stock  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.    See  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  i88a,  the  Local 


Authorities'  Loans  Act  r875,  and  the  Local  Government  (Knghm! 
and  Wales)  Act  188S. 

United  States, — In  the  United  States  there  are  two  aaeanJngi 
of  debenture — (i)  a  bond  not  secured  by  mortgage;  (1)  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  United  States  is  indebted  to  a  certain  person  or  his 
assigns  in  a  certain  sum  on  an  audited  account,  or  that  it  will 
refund  a  certain  sum  paid  for  duties  on  imported  goods,  in  case 
they  ore  subsequently  expOTted. 

AuTBoaiTiBs. — E.  Manson,  Debentures  and  Debentu**  Sloek 
fLondon,  2nd  ed.,  i9oSh  Siroooson,  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock 
(London,  2nd  ed.,  190a);  Palmer,  Company  Precedents  (Debentures) 
(3rd  ed.,  London,  1907).  (E.  Ma.) 

DEBORAH  (Heb.  for  "  bee  "),  the  Israelite  heroine  in  the 
Bible  through  whose  encouragement  the  Hebrews  defeated  the 
Canaanites  under  Sisera.  The  account  is  preserved  in  Judges 
iv.-v.,  and  the  ode  of  victory  (chap,  v.),  known  as  the  "  Song 
of  Deborah,"  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  surviving  spedmens 
of  Hebrew  literature.  Although  the  text  of  this  T4  Deum  has 
suffered  (especially  in  w.  8-15)  its  value  is  without  an  equal 
for  its  historical  contents.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  poem  was 
actuallycoatposedbyDeborsh(v:i);ver.7,which  can  be  rendered 
"  until  thou  didst  arise,  0  Deborah,"  is  indecisive.  The  poem 
consbta  of  a  series  <rf  rapidly  shifting  scenes;  the  words  are 
often  obscure,  but  the  general  drift  of  the  whole  can  be  easily 
followed.  After  the  exordium,  the  writer  describes  the  approach 
of  Yobweb  frmn  hb  seats  in  Seir  and  Edcnn  in  the  sOuth  to  the 
help  of  his  people — the  language  is  reminiscent  of  Ps.  liviii.  7  sqq^ 
Hah.  iii.  3  seq.  taseq.  In  the  days  of  Shamgar  the  son  of  Anath 
the  land  hod  been  insecure,  the  peoi^  were  disarmed,  and  neither 
shield  nor  spear  was  to  be  seen  ammig  their  forty  thousand 
(cf.  I  Sam.  xiii.  ig-aa,  and  for  the  number  Josh.  Iv.  15}.  Then 
follows,  apparently,  a  summons  to  magnify  Vahweh.  After  on 
apostrophe  to  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  clans  is  vividly  portrayed.  Ephroim,  with  Benjamin 
behind  him  (for  the  wording,  cf.  Hoe.  v.  8),  Machir  (here  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh)  and  Zebulun,  Issachor  and  Naphtali,  pour 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Ki^on.  Not  all  the  tribes  w^re 
represented.  Reuben  was  wavering,  Gilead  (i.e.  Gad)  remained 
beyond  the  Jordan,  and  Dan's  interests  were  apparently  with  the 
sea^gmng  Phoenicians  (see  Dan);  thdr  omduct  is  contrasted 
with  the  reckless  bravery  of  Zebidun  and  Naphtali.  Judah  Eb 
nowhere  mentitmed;  it  lay  outade  the  confederation.  The 
Canaanite  kings  unite  at  Taanach  by  Megiddo,  an  ancient  battle- 
field pcobably  to  be  identified  with  Lejjfln.  The  heavens  joined 
the  fi^t  against  Sisera  (cf.  the  ai^ieal  in  Josh.  x.  la  seq.),  astona 
rages,  and  the  enemy  are  swept  away  in  the  flood.  Menus, 
presumably  on  the  line  of  flight,  is  bitteriy  cursed  for  its  inactioir: 
"  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Vahweh."  In  vivid  contrast  to 
this  is  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  Kenites:  "  Uessed  of  all  women 
is  Jael,  of  all  the  nomad  women  u  Ae  blessed."  The  poem 
recounts  how  the  fleeing  king  craves  water,  she  gives  him 
milk,  and  (as  he  drinks)  she  fdls  him  (perhaps  with  a  tent-peg); 
"  at  her  feet  he  sank  down,  he  fell,  he  lay,  where  he  sank  be 
lay  overcome."  The  last  scene  paints  the  mother  of  Sisen 
impatiently  awaiting  the  king.  Her  attendants  confidently 
[Hcture  h'T"  dividing  the  booty — a  maiden  or  two  for  each  man, 
and  richly  embroidered  <Joth  for  himself.  With  inimitabfe 
strength  the  poet  sudd^y  drops  the  curtain — "  so  peri^  thiite 
enonies,  all  of  tbem,  Vahweh!  But  let  them  that  love  him  be 
as  the  sun  when  it  rises  in  its  might." 

The  historical  background  of  this  great  event  is  unknovm. 
The  Israditc  confederation  consists  of  central  Palestine  with  the 
(east-Jordanic)  Machir,  and  the  northern  tribes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dan  and  Asher.  This  has  suggested  to  some  an  invasion 
from  the  coast,  or  from  the  north  by  way  of  the  coast,  since  had 
Don  and  Asher  fallen  into  the  haruls  ol  the  enemy,  this  would 
probably  have  been  referred  to  in  some  way.  Sisera  is  scarcely  a 
Semitic  name;  a"  Hittite"  origin  has  been  suggested.*  Shamgar 
son  of  Anath  seems  equally  fmeign;  the  latter  is  the  name  of  a 
Syrian  goddess  and  the  former  recalls  Sangars,  a  Hitrite  chief 
of  Carcbemish  in  the  9th  century.  The  context  suggests  that 
■The  term  "  Hittitc  "  is  here  used  as  a  loose  but  convcnieat 
des^natian  for  closely  related  groups  of  N.  Syria^Bce  Hittitks. 
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„  T  is  a  forefgn  o^^ressor  (yer.  6),  bat  he  appears  te  have 
beca  coDVeited  flubseque&tly  bit6  ooe  of  the  "  judges  "  of  Isiael 
(nl.  31),  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  bringing  their  total  up  to  twelve. 

The  pioae  ver^n  (iv.)  contains  new  and  conflicting  details. 
Deborah,  whose  hcmie  is  placed  under  "  Deborah's  palm " 
between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  summotis  Barait  from  Kadesh- 
Naphtali  to  collect  Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  ro,ooo  strong,  and  to 
meet  Sbera  (who  is  here  the  general  of  a  certain  Jabin,  king 
of  Haior)  at  Mt.  Tabor.  But  Siaera  marches  south  to  Eishon, 
and  after  his  defeat  flees  north  through  Israelite  territory,  past 
Haaor  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  His  death,  moreover, 
is  (UfFerently  described  (iv.  ai,  v.  25-37),  and  Jael  "  who  with 
inho^table  guile  smote  Sisera  dealing  "  (Milton)  is  guilty  of  an 
act  which  has  possibly  originated  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  poem.  In  the  prose  narrative  Jabin  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fight,  whereas  in  Josh.  xi.  be  ta  at  the^  head  of  an  alliance  of 
iiorth  Canaanite  Jdngs  y/bo  were  defeated  by  Jb^ua  at  the 
waters  of  Merom.  It  would  seetn  that  certain  dements  which 
aie  inconSBtent  with  the  representation  in  Judg.  v.  bdonged 
oiigiitally  to  the  other  battle.  Eadesh,  for  example,  might  be  a 
natural  meeting-fdace  for  an  attack  upon  Hazor,  and  the  de»gna- 
tioQ  "  Jabin's  general,"  applied  to  Sisera,  is  probably  due  to  the 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  two  distinct  stories.  Moreover, 
Deborah,  who  is  assodated  with  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (v.  15), 
appeals  to  have  been  confused  with  Rebeluifa's  nurse,  whose 
tomb  lay  near  Bethd  (Gen.  xxiv.  s).  Some  more  northerly 
place  seems  to  be  required,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  name  corresponds  with  D&bemth  (modem  Dabflrfyeh)  at 
the  foot  of  Tabor,  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar.  At  tH 
eveats,  to  r^reaent  her  as  a  prophetess,  judging  the  people  of 
Israel  (iv.  4  seq.),  ill  accords  with  both  the  older  account  (v.) 
and  the  general  situation  reflected  in  the  earlier  narratives  in 
Hk  book  of  Judges. 

For  fuHer  details  aee  G.  A.  Coolte,  TTislory  and  Smig  of  Deborah 
(189*),  the ' commentaries  on  Judges  and  the  hittories  of  larael. 
Cheyne^  Critica  Biblioi.  pp.  446-464,  offers  many  new  textual  einenda> 
tioiu.  Patau  (.?3»^o«ii*ai«rifw,'p.ijSBqq.>eugge9t8that  the  battle 
was  against  the  Hittites  (Sisera,  a  successor  of  Shamgar).  See  also 
L.  W7  Banen,  Joum.  Bibl.  Lit.  (190s)  pp.  31-40  (who  regards 
Judg.  V.  and  Joah.  xi.  as  duplicates) ;  Winckler,  Gesch.  Israds,  U. 
■>S-13S;  KeiUtuckr.  u.  d.  AlU  TesL  (•)  p.  316;  and  Ed.  Meyer, 
IsraeBten,  pp.  273  sqq.,  4S7  oqq.  (S.  A.  C.)    . 

DBBRBCZBN,  a  town  of  Htingary,  cajMtal  of  the  county  of 
Hajdu,  138  m.  E.  of  Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  73,351.  It 
is  the  principal  Protestant  centre  in  Hungary,  and  bears  tbt 
name  of  "  C^vinistic  ROrae."  Debreczen  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  Hungoryj  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  but 
fertSe  plain.  It  consists  of  the  inner  old  town,  and  several 
suburbs,  wUch'  stretch  out  irregularly  into  the  plain.  The  walls 
of  the  old  tama  have  given  place  to  a  broad  boulevard  and  several 
opeu'CommmB,  beautifully  laid  out.  The  most  prominent  of  its 
public  buildings  is  the  prSnci[»l  Protestant  church,  built  at 
the  beginntBg  of  the  igth  century,  which  ranks  as  the  largest 
in  'tbe  oountiry,  but  has  no  great  architectural  pretensions.  In 
its  immediate  neighbourhood^  the  Proteatant  Collegium,  for 
theology  and  law,  which  4s  one  of  the  most  frequented  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  Hungary,  being  attended  by  over  two 
thousand  students.  This  college  was  founded  in  1531,  and 
possesses  a  rich  library  and  other  scientific  collections.  The  town 
hall,  the  Franciscan  chuh±,  the  Piarist  monastery  and  college, 
and  the  theatre  are  also  'worthy  of  mention.  Amongst  its 
educational  establishments  it  includes  an  agricultural  academy. 
The  industries  of  the  town  are  various,  but  none  is  of  importance 
enough  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  manufacturing  centre.  Its 
tobacco-pipes,  sausages  and  soap  are  widely  known.  It  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  horses,  com  and  honey,  while  four 
weQ-attended  fairs  are  held  annually.  The  municipality  of 
Debreczen  owns  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
square  miles  of  the  adjoining  country,  which  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hungarian  pustia,  and  on  which  roani 
targe  herds  of  cattle. 

The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  owes  its  develop- 
ment to  the  refugees  who  flocked  from  the  villages  plundered 


by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century.  In  1J51  it  adopts  tbU 
Protestant  faith,  and  it  had  to  sufier  in  consequence,  esptdally 
when  it  was  captured  in  t6S6by  theinlperial  forces.  In  1693  ft 
was  made  a  royal  free  dty.  In  1848-1849  it  formed  a  refuge  fof 
the  national  government  and  legislature  when  Budapest  fell  iiitd 
tbe  hands  of  the  Austrians;  and  it  was  in  the  great  Catvinlst 
chuiT:h  that,  on  Kossuth's  motion  (April  14th,  1849)  the  restrfu- 
tion  was  pa^ed  declaring  the  bouse  of  Habsburg  to  have  forfeited' 
the  crown  of  St  Stephen.  On  the  3rd  of  July  the  town  was 
captured  by  tbe  Russians. 

DBBT  (Lat.  debiimn,  a  thing  owed),  a  definite  sum  due  by  one 
person  to  anotJter.  It  may  be  created  by  contract,  by  statute 
or  by  judgment.  Putting  aside  those  created  by  statute,  re^ 
coverable  by  dvH  process,  debts  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  (i)  judgment  debts,  (3)  specialty  debts,  and  (j)  simple 
contract  debts.  As  to  judgment  debts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
when  by  the  Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdJctioh  bB 
order  is  made  that  a  sum  of  money  be  paid  by  one  of  two  parttCi' 
to  another,  such  a  debt  is  not  only  enforceable  by  {Process  of 
court,  but  it  can  be  sued  upon  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  debt. 
A  specialty  debt  is  created  by  deed  or  instrument  under  seal.' 
Until  rS69  specialty  debts  had  preference  under  English  law 
over  simple  contract  debts  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  at 
death  of  the  debtor,  but  this  was  abolished  by  the  Adniiniatra- 
tion  of  Estates  Act  of  tbat  year.  The  main  difference  now  is' 
that  a  specialty  debt  may,  in  general,  be  created  without  con<^ 
sfderation,  as  for  example  by  a  bond  (a  gratuitous  promise  undtir' 
seal),  and  that  a  right  of  action  arising  out  of  A  specialty  debt  is' 
not  barred  if  exercised  any  time  within  twenty  years,  whereas' 
a  right  of  action  arising  out  of  t  simple  contract  debt  is  barred' 
unless  exercised  within  six  years.  (See  LmrrATiON,  Statutes  OF, )' 
Any  other  debt  than  a  judgment  or  specialty  debt,  whether' 
evidenced  by  writing  or  not,  is  a  'simple  contract  debt.  There' 
are  also  certain  liabilities  or  debts  which,  fbr  the  convenience  of 
the  remedy,  have  been  made  to  appear  as  though  they  sprang' 
from  contract,  and  arc  sometimes  termed  quasi-contracts.  Such- 
would  be  an  admission  by  one  who  is  in  account  with  another* 
that  there  is  a  balance  due  from  faim.  Such  ajl  admission' 
implies  a  t>nnnise  to  pay  when  requested  and  creates  an  action- 
able lial^ty  ex  contractu.  Or,  when  one  person  is  compeHed  by* 
law  to  discharge  the  legal  liabilities  of  another,  he  becomes  the 
creditor  of  the  person  for  the  money  so  paid.  Again,  where  a' 
person  has  received  money  under  circumstances  which  disentitle' 
bim  to  retain  it,  such  as  recming  payment  of  an  account  twice 
over,  it  can  generally  be  recovered  as  a  debt. 

At  English  common  law  debts  and  other  cfaoscs  in  action  w(!re 
not  assignable  (see  Chose),  but  by  the  Judicature  Act  1873  Mif 
absolute  assignment  of  any  debt  or  other  legal  chose  in  atrtion, 
of  which' express  notice  in  writing  b  given  to  the  debtor,' trustee' 
or  other  person  from  whom  the  assignor  would  have  been  entitled' 
to  receive  or  claim  such  debt,  i^  effectual  in  law.  Debts  do  ti6i,' 
as  a  general  rule;  carry  interest,  but  su6h  an  AbHgation  may  arise' 
either  by  agreement  or  by  mtrcan'tile  usage  or  by  statute.  The* 
discbarge  of  a  debt  may  take  place  either  by  payment  of  the; 
amount  due,  by  accord  and  satisfaction,  i.e.  acceptance  of 
something  else  fai  discharge  of  the  liability,  by  set-oS  (7.1.), 'b)r' 
release  or  under  the  law  of  bankruptcy  (ff.n.). '  It  is  the  duty  *F 
a  debtor  to  pay  a  debt  irithout  waiting  for  any  demand,  and,' 
unless  there  is  a  place  fixed  On  either  by  custom  or  agreement,' 
he  must  seek  out  his  creditor  for  the'  purjxise  of  paying  him- 
unless  he  is  "  beyond  the  seas."  Payment  by  a  third  person  to 
the  creditor  is  iio  discharge  of  a  debt,  as  a  general  rule,  unles!f 
the  debtor  subsequently  ratifies  the  payment.  When  a  debtor 
tenders  the  amoupt'due  to  his  creditor  and  the  creditor 'refuses 
to  accept;  the  debt  b  not  dischargM,  but  if  the  debtor  is  sufese"^ 
quently  sued  for  the  debt  and  continues  willing  and  ready  to  pay,' 
and  pays  the  amount  tendered  into  court,  he  can  recover  his  costs' 
in  the  action.  A  creditor  is  not  bound  to  give  diange  to  the 
debtor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  tender  in  lawful  money  the  wholfe' 
amount  due,  or  more,  without  asking  for  change.  (See  Paymewt.) 
A  debtor  takes  the  risk  if  he  makes  payment  through  tbe  post, 
unless  the  creditor  has  requested  or  authoriztid  that  tho^  ff 
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payancju.  The  payment  of  a  debt  is  •ometines  secured  by  one 
person,  called  a,  surety,  who  malieft  himself  collaterilly  liable 
for  the  debt  of  Che  principal.  (See  Guasantxe.)  The  ordinary 
method  of  enforcing  a  debt  is  by  action.  Where  the  debt  does 
Bot  exceed  ;£ioo  the  simplest  procedure  for  its  recovery  is  that  of 
the  county  court,  but  if  the  debt  exceeds  £ioo  the  creditor  muEt 
proceed  in  the  high  court,  unless  the  cause  of  action  has  arisen 
vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  inferior  courts,  such  as  the 
mayor's  court  of  London,  the  Liverpool  court  of  passage,  &c. 
When  judgment  has  been  obtained  it  may  be  enforced  either 
by  process  (under  certain  conditions)  against  the  person  of  the 
debtor,  by  an  execution  against  the  debtor's  property,  or,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  court,  by  attaching  any  debt  owed  to  the 
debtor  by  a  third  peraoa.  Where  a  debtor  has  committed  any 
act  of  bankruptcy  a  creditor  or  creditors  whose  aggregate  claims 
are  not  less  than  £50  may  proceed  against  him  in  bankruptcy 
(9.0.).  Where  the  debtor  is  a  company  or  corporation  registered 
under  the  compiuues  acts,  the  aeditor  may  petition  to  have  it 
wound  up.    (See  Company.) 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  the  evils  of  which  have  been  so 
graphically  described  by  Dickens,  was  abolished  in  England  by 
the  Debtors  Act  i86g,  except  in  cases  of  default  of  payment 
of  penalties,  default  by  trustees  or  solicitors  and  certain  other 
cases.  But  in  cases  where  a  debt  or  instalment  is  in  arrear  and 
it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  person  making 
default  either  has  or  has  had  since  the  date  of  the  order  or  judg- 
ment the  means  to  pay  the  sum  in  respect  of  which  he  has  made 
default  and  has  refused  or  neglected  to  pay,  he  may  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  forty-two  days.  In  practice,  a  period  of  twenty-one 
days  is  usually  the  maximum  period  ordered.  Such  an  Imprison- 
ment does  not  operate  as  a  satisfaction  or  extinguishment  of  the 
debt,  and  no  second  order  of  commitment  can  be  made  against 
him  for  the  same  debt,  although  where  the  court  has  made  an 
order  or  judgment  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  by  installments 
a  power  of  committal  arises  on  default  of  payment  of  each  instal- 
ment. In  Ireland  imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  by  the 
Debtors  Act  (Ireland)  1871,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  Debtors 
(Scotland)  Act  >88o.  In  France  it  was  abolished  in  1867,  in 
Belgium  in  1871.  in  Switzerland  and  Norway  in  1874,  and  in 
Italy  in  1877.  In  the  United  States  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
universal  under  the  common  law,  but  it  has  been  abolished  in 
every  state,  except  in  certain  cases,  as  where  there  is  any  suspicion 
of  fraud  or  where  the  debtor  has  an  intention  of  removing  out  of 
the  state  to  avoid  his  debts.     (See  also  Contbact;  Bankkuptcv.) 

DEBUSSY.  CLAODB  ACHILLE  (1861-  ),  French  composer, 
was  born  at  St  Germain-en-Laye  on  the  aand  of  August  1862,  and 
educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Marmontel,  Lavignac, 
Massenet  and  Guiraud.  There  between  1874  and  1884  he  gained 
many  prizes  for  solf^ge,  pianoforte  playing,  accompanying, 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  and,  in  the  last-named  year,  the  coveted 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  by  means  of  bis  cantata  L'EnJant  prodigue. 
In  this  composition  akeady  were  thought  to  be  noticeable  the 
germs  of  unusual  and  "  new  "  talent,  though  in  the  light  of 
bter  developments  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discern  them,  for 
then  Debussy  had  not  come  under  the  influence  which  uldroately 
turned  his  mind  to  the  system  he  afterwards  used,  not  only  with 
peculiar  distinction  but  also  with  particular  individual  and 
complete  success.  Nevertheless,  the  mind  had  clearly  been 
prepared  by  nature  for  the  reception  of  this  influence  when  tt 
should  arise;  for,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  condition  of  the  Prix  de 
Rome  which  entails  the  submitting  periodically  of  compositions 
to  the  judges,  Debussy  sent  to  them  his  symphonic  suite 
FHtUemfs,  to  which  the  judges  took  exception  on  the  ground 
of  its  formlessness.  Following  in  the  wake  of  PrinUmps  came 
La  damoiseUe  iiue  for  solo,  female  voice  and  orchestra — a  setting 
ola  French  version  of  Rossetti's  "  The  Blessed  Damosel " — which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judges  was  even  more  unwthodox  than  its 
predecessor,  though,  be  it  said,  fault  was  found  as  much  with  the 
libretto  as  with  the  music.  Both  works  were  denied  the  custom- 
ary public  performance. 
■  The  Rojne- period  over,  Debussy  returned  to  Paris,  whence 


shortly  he  went  to  Russia,  where  he  came  directly  andct  Uw 
influence  referred  to  above.  In  Russia  he  absorbed  tW  native 
music,  especially  that  of  Moussorgsky,  who,  recently  dead,  had 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  "  musical  nihilist,"  and  <m 
bis  return  to  Paris  Debussy  devoted  himself  to  compositioo,  the 
stream  of  his  muse  being  even  in  1908  as  fluent  as  twenty 
years  before.  To  him  public  recognition  was  slow  in  coning, 
but  in  1893  the  Sod£t£  Nationale  de  Musique  performed  his 
DomoitelU  flue,  in  1894  the  Ysaye  Quartet  introduced  tbe 
string  quartet,  while  in  the  same  year  the  PrUude  i  t'apris- 
midi  d'un  Faime  was  heard,  and  brought  Debuses  name 
into  some  prominence.  As  time  passed  the  protninence  grew, 
until  the  climax  of  Debussy's  creative  career  was  reached  by 
the  production  at  the  Op£ra  Comique  on  the  30th  of  April  1903 
of  his  masterpiece  Petllas  et  Milisande.  Herein  lay  the  whole 
strength  of  Debussy's  system,  the  perfection  of  hb  appeal  to 
tlie  mind  and  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  emotions  and 
senses.  Since  its  production  the  world  has  been  enriched  by 
La  Her,  and  by  the  Aritttei  oubiiiet,  but  the  lyric  drama  rcnaiu 
on  its  own  lofty  pedestal,  a  monument  of  elusive  and  subtle 
beauty,  of  emphatic  originality  and  of  charm.  In  an  ApokgiB 
Debussy  has  declared  that  in  composing  Pdltas  he  "  wanted  to 
di^>ense  with  parasitic  musical  phrases.  Melody  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  almost  anti-lyric,  and  powerless  to  express  tbe  cmistaiit 
change  of  emotion  or  life.  Melody  is  suitable  only  for  tbe 
chanson,  which  confirms  a  fixed  sentiment.  I  have  never 
been  wiUing  that  my  music  should  hinder,  through  technical 
exigencies,  the  change  of  sentiment  and  passion  felt  by  my 
characters.  It  is  effaced  as  soon  as  it  is  necessary  that  these 
should  have  perfect  liberty  in  their  gestures  or  in  their  cries, 
in  their  joy,  (»  in  their  sorrow." 

The  list  of  Debussy's  works  is  a  lengthy  one.  Several  oC 
them  have  been  referred  to  already.  Among  the  others,  of  whkfa 
the  complete  list  is  too  long  to  print  here,  are  the  dances  for 
chromatic  harp  or  pianoforte;  Images;  incidental  music  to 
King  Lear;  the  PelUe  Suite;  Trait  Nocturnes;  innumeraUe 
songs,  as  Proses  Lyriques  (text  by  Debussy);  two  series  of 
Verlaine's  Files  gaiantes;  Cing  Poimes  de  Baudelaire;  many 
pianoforte  pieces. 

In  1891  Debussy  was  appointed  critic  of  the  Reoue  Blanche. 
In  his  first  notice  he  expressed  his  faith  thus:  "  I  shall  endeavour 
to  trace  in  a  musical  work  the  many  different  eraotKHU  which 
have  helped  to  give  it  birth,  also  to  demonstrate  its  inner  life. 
This,  surely,  will  be  accounted  of  greater  interest  than  the  garrte 
which  consists  in  dissecting  it  as  if  it  were  a  curious  timepiece." 

As  to  the  theories,  so  much  debated,  of  this  remarkable 
musician — probably  in  tbe  whole  range  of  musical  history  thc9« 
has  not  appeared  a  more  di&cult  theorist  to  "place."  Un- 
questionably Debussy  has  introduced  a  new  syston  of  colour  into 
music,  which  has  be^:un  already  to  exert  widespread  influence. 
Roughly,  Debussy's  system  may  be  summarized  thus: 

His  scale  basis  is  of  six  whole  tones  (enharmonic),  as  (r)  middle 
C,D,G,Glr,Al>31>,  which  are  of  excellent  sound  when  super- 
imposed in  the  form  of  two  augmented  unrelated  triads. 

^  \m 

G\>  or  enhaimonically  -\  F# 

,D  Ld 

Ab 
E 

used  frequently  incomplete  (i.e.  by  the  omission  of  one  note)  by 
Debussy. 

Now,  upon  the  basis  of  an  augmented  triad  a  tune  may  be 
played  above  it  provided  that  it  be  based  upon  the  six-tone  scale, 
and  a  fugue  may  be  written,  the  re-entry  of  the  subject  of  which 
may  be  made  upon  any  note  of  the  scale,  and  the  harmony  will  be 
E  \  complete.  To  associate  this  scale  with  the  ordinary  diatonic 
C  I  scale  let  a  major  9th  be  taken,  e.g.  \  one  may  conventionally 
A  patten  or  sharpen  the  fifth  of  this  (A  becoming  jf  or  ^  as 
Ftf  desired):  if  hoik  the  flattened  and  sharpened  fiftt^  be  taken 
D  J  in  the  one  chord  this  chord  is  arrived  9,%^^  i 
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A^    (A#  enhftimonically  alteicd  to  Bk) 
F# 
D 
rfhich  is  composed  of  the  notes  of  the  aforesaid  scale  (i),  and 
Debussy  thereby  proves  his  case  to  belong  to  the  "  primitifs." 
It  will  be  noticed  that  chords  of  the  gth  in  sequence  and  in  all 
forms  occur  in  Debussy's  music  as  weU  as  the  augmented  triad 
harmonics,  where  the  melodic  hne  is  based  on  the  tonal  scale. 
This,  in  all  likelihood,  is  the  outcome  of  Debussy's  instinctive 
feeling  for  the  association  of  liifl  so-called  discovery  with  the 
ordinary  scale.     Tbt  "  secret,"  it  may  be  added,  comes  not 
from  Annamese  music  as  has  been  frequently  stated,  but  prob- 
ably from  Russia,  where  cerUunly  it  was  used  before  Debussy's 
rise.  (R.  H.  L.) 

DECADE  (from  Gr.  Stua,  ten),  a  group  or  series  containing  ten 
members,  particularly  a  period  of  ten  years.  In  thenew  calendar 
made  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1793,  a  decade  of 
ten  days  took  the  place  of  the  week.  The  word  is  also  used  of  the 
divisions  containing  ten  books  or  parts  into  which  the  history  of 
Livy  was  divided. 

DBCADI,  CHARLES  HATHIEU  ISIDORE.  CotJNT  (17697 
1833),  French  wddier,  was  bom  at  Caen  on  the  13th  of  April 
1769.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  soon  showed  a  strong 
preference  for  the  military  career,  in  which  he  quickly  made  his 
way  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  under  Kl£ber, 
Marceau  and  Jotirdan,  in  the  Rhenish  campaigns.  In  1799  he 
became  general  of  division,  and  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  famous  attack  by  General  Richepanse  on  the  Austrian  flank 
and  rear  at  Hohentinden  (December  1800).  Becoming  known  fcNT 
his  Angtephobe  tendencies,  he  was  selected  by  Napoleon  early  in 
the  year  iSot  for  the  command  of  the  Fl-ench  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies.  The  secret  instructions  Issued  to  him  bade  him 
prepare  the  way,  so  that  in  due  course  (September  1804  was 
hinted  at  as  the  suitable  time)  everything  might  be  ready  for  an 
attack  on  tbe  British  power  in  India.  Napcdeon  held  out  to  him 
the  hope  of  acquiring  tasting  glory  in  that  enterprise.  Decaen 
set  San  with  Admiral  Lint^  early  in  March  1803  with  a  small 
expeditionary  force,  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (then  is 
Dutch  hands),  and  noted  theconditionof  the  fortifications  there. 
On  arriving  at  Pondicherry  he  found  matters  in  a  very  critical 
condition.  Though  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Eurt^  had  not  yet 
been  heard  of,  the  hostile  preparations  adopted  by  tbe  Marquis 
Wellesley  caused  Decaen  to  withdraw  promptly  to  the  Isle  of 
France  (Mauritius),  where,  during  eight  years,  he  sought  to  harass 
British  trade  and  prepare  for  [dans  of  afliance  with  the  Mahratta 
princesof  India.  Tbeyall  came  to  naught.  Linois  was  captured 
by  a  British  squadron,  and  ultimately,  in  1811,  Mauritius  itself 
(eU  to  the  Union  Jack.  Returning  to  France  on  honourable 
terms,  Decaen  received  the  command  of  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia.  The  rest  of  his  career  calls  for  no  special  mention. 
He  died  of  the  cholera  in  183a. 

See  M.  L.  C.  Gautier,  Siographie  du  gitUnJ  Dteaen  (Caen, 
1850).  CJ-  Hl.  R.) 

DBCALOSUE  (in  patristic  Gr.  4  StK&Xoytx,  se,  ptff\tit  or 
poitodtaia),  another  name  for  the  biblical  Ten  CammaHdmenls, 
in  Hebrew  the  Ten  Words  (Deut.  iv.  13,  x.  4;  Ex.  xxriv,  a8), 
written  by  God  on  the  two  tables  of  stone  (Ex.  rriv,  i»,  xxzii. 
16),  tbe  so-caUed  TabUs  of  tkt  RevOatian  (E.V.  "  tables  of  testi- 
mony," Ex.  xxxiv.  39),  or  Tables  of  the  Covenant  (Deut.  ix.  9,  11, 
15).  Tliese  tables  were  broken  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.  19),  and  two 
new  ones  were  hewn  (xxxiv.  i),  and  upon  them  were  written  the 
words  of  the  covenant  by  Moses  (xxxiv.  27  sqq.)  or,  according  to 
another  view,  by  God  hbnself  (Deut.  iv.  13,  ix.  to).  They  were 
deposited  in  the  Ark  (Ex.  xxv.  21 ;  i  Kings  viii,  9).  In  Deuter- 
onomy the  inscription  on  these  tables,  which  is  briefly  called  the 
covenant  (iv.  13},  is  expressly  identified  with  the  words  spoken  by 
Jehovah  (YahWeh)  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  at  Mt.  Sinai  or 
Horeb  (according  to  the  Deuteronomic  tradition),  in  the  ears  of 
the  whole  people  on  the  "  day  of'the  assembly,"  and  rehearsed 


in  V.  6-21.  In  the  narrative  of  Exodus  the  relation  of  the  "ten 
words  "  of  xxxiv.  to  the  words  spoken  from  Sinai,  xx.  2-17,  is 
not  so  dearly  indicated,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Pentateuch  presents  divergent  and  irreconcilable  views  of  the 
Sinaitic  covenant. 

As  regards  the  Decalogue,  as  usually  understood,  and  embodied 
in  the  parallel  passages  in  Ex.  zx.  and  Deut.  v.,  certain  pre- 
liminary points  of  detail  have  to  be  noticed.  lie  variatioot 
in  the  parallel  texts  are  partly  verbal,  partly  stylistic  {e.g. 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day,"  Ex.;  but  "observe,"  &c., 
Deut.),  and  partly  consist  of  amplifications  or  divergent  explana- 
tions. Thus  tbe  reason  assigned  for  the  institution  of  theSabbath 
in  Exodus  is  dmwn  from  the  creation,  and  agrees  with  Gen.  ii.  3. 
In  Deuteronomy  the  command  is  based  on  the  duty  of  humanity 
to  servants  and  the  memory  of  Egyptian  bondage.  Again,  in  the 
tenth  commandment,  as  given  in  Exodus,  "  house  "  means  house 
and  househdd,  including  the  wife  and  all  the  particulars  which  an 
enumerated  in  ver.  17.  In  Deuteronomy, "  Thou  sh^t  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife,"  comes  first,  and  "  house  "  following  io 
association  with  field  is  to  be  taken  in  the  hteral  restricted  sense, 
and  another  verb  ("  thou  shalt  not  desire  ")  is  used. 

The  construction  of  the  second  commandment  in  the  Hebrew 
text  is  disputed,  but  the  most  natural  sense  seems  to  be,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a  graven  image;  (and)  to  no  visible 
shape  in  heaven,  &c.,  shalt  thou  bow  down,  &c"  The  third 
commandment  might  be  rendered,  "  Thou  shalt  not  utter  tbe 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  vainly,"  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
meaning  is  that  Yabweh's  name  is  not  to  be  used  for  purposes 
of  sorcery. 

The  order  of  the  commaadments  relating  to  murder,  adultery  and 
Btealiog  varies  in  the  Vatican  text  of  tbe  Septu^nt,  mc  adultei^, 
stealing,  murder,  in  Ex.;  adultery,  murder,  deatinK.  m  Deut.  Tbe 
latter  is  supported  by  eeveral  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom. 
xiii.  g:  Mark  X.  ig,  A.V.;  Lukexviii.  ao;  contrast  Matt.  xix.  16],  and 
by  the  "  Naih  Papyrui."  >  It  may  be  added  that  the  double  system 
ei  accentuation  of  the  Decalogue  in  tbe  Hebrew  Bible  wcms  t» 
preserve  traces  of  the  ancient  uncertainty  concenung  the  numeration. 

Dkirions  of  the  Decalogue. — The  diTison  current  in  Eo^and 
and  Scotland,  and  generally  among  the  Reformed  (Calvinistic) 
churches  and  in  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  is  known  aa  the 
Philonic  division  (Philo,  de  Deeaiogo,  f  r  a) .  It  is  aometimefl called 
by  the  name  of  Origen,  who  adepts  it  in  his  Homilies  on  Exodus. 
On  this  scheme  the  preface,  Ex.  xx.  a,  has  been  usually  takea 
as  part  of  tbe  first  commandment,  "tbt  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Lutherans  &6apt  the  Angustinian  divisicm  (Aug.,  Quaett.  supir 
Bxod.,  Ixxi.),  combining  into  one  tbe  first  and  second  command- 
ments of  Fhila,  and  splitting  his  tenth  commandment  into  two. 
To  gaina  clear  distinction  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  command- 
metits  on  this  scheme  it  has  usually  been  felt  to  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  Deuteronomic  text,  and  make  the  ninth  commandment, 
Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife.*  As  few  scholars  will 
now  claim  priority  for  the  text  of  Deuteronomy,  this  division  may 
be  viewed  asexploded.  But  there  isa  third  scheme(theTalmudic) 
Still  current  among  the  Jews,  and  not  unknown  to  early  Christian 
writers,  which  is  still  a  rival  of  the  Pbihwic  view,  though  less 
satisfactory.  Here  the  preface,  Ex.  xx.  3,  is  taken  as  the  first 
"  word,"  and  the  second  embraces  verses  3-6. 

See  further  Nestle,  ExpoHtory  Times  (1897),  p.  437.  The  deciaion 
between  Philo  and  the  Talmud  must  turn  on  two  questions.  Can 
we  take  the  prerace  as  a  Kcparate  "  word  "?  And  can  we  regard 
the  prohibition  of  polytheism  and  the  prohibition  of  idolatry  as  one 
commandment?  Now,  though  the  Hebrew  certainly  spealu  of  ten 
"words,"  not  of  ten  "  precepts,"  it  is  most  unlikely  tnat  the  first 
word  can  be  different  in  character  from  those  that  follow.  But  the 
Etatement  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  "  is  either  no  precept  at  all,  or 
only  enjoins  by  implication  what  is  expressly  commanded  in  the 


'  A  Hebrew  fragment  probably  of  the  and  century  * 
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ology  (1903),  pp.  34-56;  F.C.  Burldtt,  Jewish  QiiaTterlyReiriea{lV>i), 
393-408;  N.  Peters,  D.  aitesU  Absckrifid.  lekn  Ctbole  (i^OJl). 
So,    for   examrde,    Augustine,    Lc..    Thomas,    StimttM    (Prima 


Sfcandae,  qu.  c.  art.  4),  and  recently  Soontag  and  Kurtz.  Purely 
arbitrary  is  the  idea  of  Lutheran  writers  (Gerhard,  Ijk.  xiii.  {  40) 
that  the  ninth  commandment  forbids  concupiicentia  octuaHs,  th^ 
tenth  COTK.  originaHs. 
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words  "  Ttkrn  shalt  have  no  other  goda  before  roe."  Thus  to  take 
the  preface  as  a  diftinct  word  is  not  reasonable  uoleu  there  are  cogent 
gTouodt  for  uniting  the  coromandinenti  againet  polytheism  and 
Idolatry.  But  that  is  tar  from  being  the  case.  The  firet  precept  of 
the  Philonlc  scheme  enjoins  monolatry,  the  second  expreBses  God's 
•piritnal  and  transcendental  nature.  Accordingly  Kuenen  does  not 
Ceny  that  the  prohibition  of  images  contains  an  elenient  additional 
to  the  precept  of  monolatry,  but,  following;  De  Goeie,  regards  the 
words  from  "  thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  "  down  to  "  the 
waters  under  the  earth  "  as  a  later  insertion  in  the  original  Decalogue. 
Ui^ess  this  can  be  made  out.  the  Philonic  scheme  is  clearly  beat,  and 
as  Midi  it  is  now  accepted  t^  roost  scholars. 

How  were  the  ten  words  disposed  on  the  tvo  tables  ?  Hie 
natuial  arrangement  (which  is  asBumed  by  Philo  and  Josephus) 
would  be  five  and  five.  And  this,  as  Philo  recognized,  is  a  division 
appropriate  to  the  sense  of  the  precepts;  for  antiquity  did  not 
look  on  piety  towards  parents  as  a  mere  precept  of  probity,  part 
of  one's  duty  towards  one's  neigbbour.  The  authority  of  parents 
and  rulers  is  viewed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  defeated 
divine  authority,  and  the  violation  of  it  is  akin  to  blasphemy 
(cf.  Ex.  ad,  17  and  Lev.  zx.  9  with  Lev.  mv.  15,  16,  and  note 
tke  foimula  of  treason,  i  Kings  xzi.  13). 

We  have  tbus  five  precepts  of  piety  on  the  first  table,  and  five 
of  probity,  in  negative  form,  on  the  second,  an  arrangement 
wUdi  is  accepted  by  the  best  recent  writers.  But  the  current 
view  of  the  Western  Church  since  Augustine  has  been  that  the 
precept  to  honour  parents  heads  the  second  table.  The  only 
aigument  of  weight  in  favour  of  thia  view  is  that  it  malcea  the 
amonnt  of  Uniting  on  the  two  tables  less  unequal,  while  we 
kaow  that  the  seccHKi  table  as  well  as  the  first  was  written  on 
both  sides  (Ex.  zzzii.  15).  But  we  shall  presently  see  that  there 
a&y  be  another  way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

Date. — It  is  much  disputed  what  the  original  compass  of 
the  Decalogue  was.  Did  the  whole  text  of  Ex.  xx.  3-17  stand  on 
Ihe  tables  of  stone?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  start 
from  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fourth  commandment,  which  is 
(KtFerent  in  Deuteronomy.  But  the  express  words  "and  he 
added  no  more,"  In  Deut.  v.  aa,  show  that  there  is  no  conscious 
amission  by  the  Deuteronomic  speaker  of  part  of  the  original 
Decalogue,  which  cannot  therefore  have  included  the  reason 
Uiaaed  in  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand  the  reason  annexed  in 
Deuteronomy  ia  ratber  a  parenetic  addition  than  an  original 
element  dropped  in  Exodus.  Tbus  the  original  fourth  com- 
mandtnent  was  simply  "  Remember  tbe  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
ib  holy." '  Whta  this  is  granted  it  must  appear  not  imprt^blc 
that  the  ducidat^ns  of  other  commandments  may  not  have 
stood  on  the  tables,  and  that  Nos.  6-g  luve  survived  in  their 
origioal  form.  Thus  in  the  second  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt 
nbt  bow  doWn  to  any  visible  form,"  &c.,  is  a  sort  of  explanatory 
addition  to  the  precept  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  a 
graven-  inu^."  And  so  the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth 
tommandment  was  probably  not  on  the  tables,  and  the  tenth 
ODmnKuulmenti  may- have  simply  been,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  nei^bour's  house,"  irtiich  includes  all  that  is  expressed  in 
tbe  followihg  clauses.  Such  a  view  gets  over  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  unequal  length  of  the  two  halves  of  tbe 
Decalogue^ 

It  is  quite  another  question  whether  there  ia  any  idea  in  the 
Decalogue  which  can  be  as  old  as  Moses.  It  is  urged  by  many 
onlJcs  that  iioses  cannot  have  prohibited  the  worship  of  Vahwdi 
bj-  images;  for  the  subsequent  history  shows  us  a  descendant 
of  Moses  aspriest  in  the  idolatrous  sanctuary  of  Dan.  There  were 
teraphim  in  David's  house,  and  the  worship  of  Yahweh  under  the 
image  of  a  calf  was  the|stBte  religion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim. 
Even  Moses  himself  is  said  to  have  made  a  brazen  serpent  which, 
down  to  Hezekiah's  time,  continued  to  be  worshipped  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  argued  from  these  facts  that  image-worship 
went  on  unchallenged,  and  that  this  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  Moses  forbidden  it.  The  argument  is  supported  by  others 
of  great  cogency.  Although  the  literary  problems  of  tbe  chapters 
whicfanarrate  the  law-giving  on  Mt.  Sinai  are  extremely  intricate, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  Ex.  xx,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the 

>  it  is  generally  assumed  that  tbe  addition  in  Exodus  ia  from  a 
hand  akin  to  Gen.  ii.  2  sqq. ;  Ejt.  xxxi.  17  (P.). 


oldest  source,  and  if,  in  accordance  with  many  critics,  this 
chapter  is  ascribed  to  the  Elohist  or  Ephraimite  scho^,  its 
incorporation  can  scarcely  be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century,  and  is  probably  later.  With  this,  the  condemnation 
of  adultery  in  Gen.  xx.  1-17  (contrast  xii.  lo-ao,  sxvi.  6-1 1)  is  in 
harmony,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  aimed  at  a  form  of  idolatry  which  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  times  of  the  later  kings.  The  lofty  ethics  (e.g.  tenth 
commandment)  is  in  itself  no  sottnd  criterion,  whilst  the  external 
form  of  the  laws,  though  characteristic  of  later  codes,  need  not 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  importance.  But  the  general  result  of  a 
study  of  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole,  in  connexioD  with  Israelite 
political  history  and  religion,  strongly  supports,  in  fart  demands, 
a  post-Mosaic  origin,  and  modem  criticism  is  chiefly  divided  only 
as  to  the  approximate  date  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed.  The 
time  of  Monasseb  (cf.  especially  its  contact  with  Micah  vi.  6-8) 
has  found  many  adherents,  but  an  earlier  period,  about  750  B.C. 
(time  of  Amos  and  Uosea],  is  often  held  to  satisfy  (he  main 
conditions;  the  former,  however,  is  probably  nearer  the  mark. 

The  Decalogue  of  Exodus  xxxw. — In  the  book  of  Exodus  the 
words  written  on  tbe  tables  of  stone  are  nowhere  expressly 
identified  with  the  ten  comman<hnents  of  chap.  xx.  In  xzv.  16, 
xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  15,  we  simply  read  of  "  the  testimony  "  inscribed 
on  the  tables,  and  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  its  contents  must 
be  already  known  to  the  reader.  Tbe  expression  "  ten  words  " 
firstoccurs  in  xxxiv.  38,  in  a  passage  which  relates  the  restoration 
of  the  tables  after  they  had  been  broken.  But  these  "  ten  words  " 
are  called  "  the  words  of  the  covenant,"  and  so  can  hardly  be 
different  from  the  words  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse  as 
those  in  accordance  wherewith  the  covuiant  was  made  with 
Israd.  And  again,  the  words  of  ver.  37  are  necessarily  the  com- 
maodments  which  immediatdy  precede  in  w,  12-36.  Accord- 
ingly many  recent  critics  have  sought  to  sho>w  that  Ex.  xxxiv. 
11-36  contains  just  ten  precepts  forming  a  second  decatocue* 

These  consist  not  of  precepts  of  social  nMUtality,  but  of  several 
laws  of  religious  observance  doady  correspon^aig  to  the  reUgious 
and  ritual  precepts  of  Ex.  zKi.-xxiii.  The  munber  ten  is  not 
clearly  mode  out,  and  the  individual  prec^ta  are  somewhat 
variously  assigned.  They  prohibit  (i)  the  worship  of  other  gods, 
(3)  the  making  of  molten  images;  they  ordain  (3}  the  observaace 
of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  (4)  tbe  feast  of  weeks,  (5)  lh« 
feast  of  ingathering  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  (6)  the  seventh* 
day  rest;  to  Yahweh  belong  (7)  the  firstlings,  and  (8)  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land;  they  forbid  also  (9)  the  offering  of  the  blood 
of  sacrifice  with  leaven,  (10)  the  leaving-over  of  the  fat  of  a  feast 
until  the  moroingt  and  (11)  the  seething  of  a  kid  in  its  mother^ 
milk.  This  scheme  ignores  the  command  to  appear  thrice  in  lfa« 
year  before  Yahweh  which  recapitulates  Nos.  3-5,  and  the  decad* 
b  obtained  by  omitting  No.  6,  which  some  hold  to  be  out  of  place- 
Others  include  "  none  shall  appear  before  me  empty-handed  " 
(xxxiv.  10);  and  unite  Nos.  4-5,  g  and  lo.  C.  F.  Kent  {Beginninga 
oj  Hib,  HisL  pp.  1S3  sqq.)  obtains  a  decalogue  frran  scattered 
precepts  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  which  OHTeaponds  with  Nos.  3,  7,  6,  3 
and  5  (in  one),  9  and  10  (in  one),  11  above,  and  adds  (o)  tbe 
building  of  on  altar  of  earth  (zi.  34),  (i)  ofiering  from  the  harvest 
and  wine-press  (xxii.  39),  (e)  firstlings  of  animals  (xxii.  39  sqq.; 
cf .  No.  7,  and  xxxiv.  19) ;  (d)  prohibition  against  eating  torn 
flesh  (xxii.  31).'  The  soAalled  Vahwist  Decalogue  in  xaiv. 
presupposes  a  rather  more  prunitive  stage  in  sodety,  partly 
nomadic  and  partly  agricultural;  No.  6  is  suitable  only  for 
agriculturists  and  cannot  have  wiginated  amongnomods.  The 
whole  may  be  sumxned  up  in  a  sentence: — "  Worship  Yahweh 
and  Yahweh  alone,  without  images,  let  tbe  worship  be  simple  and 
in  accord  with  the  old  usage;  forbear  to  introduce  the  practices 
of  your  Canaanitisb  neighbours"  (Harper).  It  would  seem  to 
represent  more  precisely  a  Judaean  standpoint  (cf.  the  simpler 
customs  of  the  Recbabites,  q.v.). 

»So  Hitzig  iOslem  und  Pfingsien  im  tvieilen  Detotef,  Heidelberg. 
ifiifiV  inrienenripntlv  nf  a  previous  suggestion  of  Goethe  in  1 783,  who 
been  anticipated  by  an  eaiiy  Greek  writer 


'  See  also  V 
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If  such  a  S79U111  of  praoepts  was  ever  viewed  as  the  basis  of 
the  covenant  with  Israel,  it  must  belong  to  a  lai  earlier  stage  of 
reUglous  development  than  that  of  Ex.  xx.  This  is  recognized 
by  Welihausea,  who  says  that  our  decalogue  stands  to  that  of 
EU.  zxziv.  as  Amos  stood  to  his  contenqmraries,  whose  whtde 
religion  lay  in  the  observance  of  sacred  feasts.  To  those 
accustomed  to  looh  an  the  Ten  Words  vnitten  on  the  tables  of 
stone  as  the  vecy  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  la  w,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  in  ancieat  Israel  there  were  two  opinions  as  to  what  these 
"  Words  "  were.  The  hypothesis  that  £z.  xzxiv.  10-36  oiigin- 
ally  stood  in  a  diSerent  connexioo,  and  was  misplaced  at  some 
stage  in  the  redaction  of  the  Hezsteuch,  does  not  help  us,  since  it 
would  still  have  to  be  admitted  that  the  editor  to  whom  we  owed 
the  present  form  of  the  chapter  identified  this  Uttie  code  of 
religious  observances  with  the  Ten  Word^.  Were  this  the  case 
the  editor,  to  Quote  WeUbausen,  "  introduced  the  most  serious 
internal  contradiction  found  in  the  Old  Testament."' 

The  Decaiogue  in  Ckriitian  Theology. — FoUowmg  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  "  commandments  "  summed  up  in  the 
law  of  love  are  identified  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue 
(Mark  X.  19;  Rom.  siiL  9;  cf.  Mark  xij.  a8  £[.),  the  ancient 
Church  emphasized  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments as  a  summary  of  natwai  in  contradistinction  to 
ctrimonial  precepts,  though  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
to  be  taken  in  a  s[Hritual  sense  (Augustine,  De  spiritu  et  Utera, 
xiv.;  Jerome,  De  ctUbratume  Pastkae).  The  medieval  theo- 
logians followed  in  the  same  line,  recogiUTing  all  the  precepts  of 
the  Decalogue  as  niwal  prcoepta  de  lege  naiMrat,  though  the  law  <^ 
the  Sabbath  is  v>t  of  the  law  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  prescribes 
a  determinate  day  of  rest  (Thomas,  fwmmo,  I*"  II™,  qu.  c. 
art.  3;  Duns,  Super  settlenHoi,  lib.  iii.  dist.  37).  The  most 
important  medieval  ezpoeitionof  theDecdogueis  thatof  Nicoluts 
de  Lyrai  and  the  15th  century,  in  which  the  Decalogue  acquired 
special  importance  u^  the  confessional,  was  prolific  in  treatises 
on  the  subiea  (Mtooinus^  Florence,  Gerson,  &c.). 

Important  t^logis^  coBtxav«»es  on  the  Decalogue  begin 
with  the  RefoiDUktion.  The  question  between  the  Lutheran 
(Aagustinian)  and  Refcffmed  (Philoni9)  diviqion  trf  the  ten 
commandments  was  o^ed  up  with  conUover^  as  ta- the  Inti- 
macy of  sacred  images  not  designed  to  be  fircq^hipped.  The 
Reformed  theologians  took  the  stricter  view.  The  identity  of 
the  Decalogue  with  thfs  etemal  lawi  of  nature  was  puintained  in 
both  churches,  but  it  was  an  opea  question  whether  the  Decalogue, 
as  such  (that  is,  as  a  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites),  is  of 
perpetual  obligation.  The  Sodnians,  on,  theotber  hand,  regarded 
Chq  Decalogue  as  abrogated  bythe  mare  perfect  law  of  Christ; 
and  this  view,  especially  in  theshape  that  the  Decalogue  is  a 
civil  and  not  a  moral  law  (J.  D.  Mfchaelis),  was  the  cnrreat  one 
in  the  period  of  iSth-century  rationaUsm-  The  distinction  of  a 
permanent  and  a  transitory  element  in  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  ' 
found,  not  only  in  Luther  aod  Melanchthon,  but  in  C^vin  and 
other  theologians  of  the  Reforfned  church.  The  main  contro- 
versy which  arose  on  the  basis  of  this  distinctioa  was  whether 
the  prescription  (A  one  day  in  seven  is  of  permanent  obligation^ 
It  was  admitted  that  such  oUigation  must  be  not  natural  but 
positive;  but  it  waa  argued  by  the  stricter  Calvinistic  divines 
that  the  proportion  of  cme  in  seveo  is  agreeable  to  nature,  based 
on  the  order  of  creation  in  six  days,  and  in  no  way  specially 
connected  with  anything  Jewish-  Hence  it  was  re^rded  as  a 
nmversal  positive  law  <>f  God.  But  those  who  maintained  the 
<q)posite  view  were  not  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  orthodox. 
The  laxer  coucepUon  found  a  place  in  the  Cocceian  schooL 

LirERATUKS.-— Geflckea,  Cber  die  serschiedenen  Einljieilungeii  dei 
Dekalogs  und  den  Einfiuss  derselben  auf  den  Cultus ;  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  Old  TeH.  Jew.  Charch,  pp.  331-343.  where  his  earlier  view* 
(1677)  in  the  Enty.  Bril.  are  lac^ely  moffified  (cf.  also  Etig.  Hist.  Ree. 
(18S8)  p.  353);  Montefiore,  Hiboerl  Ledmi  (1892),  Appendix  It 

'.  R.  Harper,  Inlemat-  Crit.  Comm.  on  Amos  and  Hosea,  pp.  58-64 


wee  also  the  refcreiMee  unefer  ExoDvs. 


(W.  R.  S.;  S.  A.  C.) 


'  The  last  three  sentences  of  this  paragraph  are  taken  almost 
bodily  from  Robertson  Smith's  later  views  (Otd  Testament  it 
Jeieith  Gmrch*,  pp^  335  *eq.). 


DB GAW,  JOSEPH  (iSsft-  ),  American partnftaild figure 
painter,  was  born  uisCiiKinnad,  (Miio,  in  1858.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Frank  Duveseck  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich; 
became  a  member  of  the  society  of  Ten  American  Painters,  and 

teacher  in  the  schot^  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Philade^faia,  and  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and 
painted  important  mural  decorations  in  the  Philadelphia  dty 
hall. 

SBCAMPS,  ALBXANDHB  &ABRIEL  (1803-1860),  French 
painter,  was  bomin  Parison  the  3rd  of  March  1803.  In  bis  youth 
he  travelled  in  the  East,  and  reproduced  Oriental  life  and  scenery 
with  a  bold  fidelity  to  nature  that  made  his  works  the  puzzle 
)f  conventional  critics.  His  powers,  however,  soon  came  to  be 
ecogniEed,  and  be  was  ranked  along  with  Delacrtdz  and  Vernct 
as  one  of  the  leaders  <rf  the  French  schooL  At  the  Paris  £xhibiti<ui 
of  1855  be  received  the  grand  or  council  medal  Moat  of  his  fif« 
was  passed  in  the  neighbotrrhood  of  Paris.  He  was  pasrionatdy 
fond  of  animals,  especially  dogs,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  field 
sports.  He  died  on  tJie  aand  of  August  i860  in  consequence  .of 
being  thrown  from  a  vicious  horse  while  hunting  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  style  of  Decamps  was  characteristically  and  inteoiBdy  French. 
It  was  marked  by  vivid  dramatic  conception,  by  a  manipulation 
bold  and  rapid,  sometimes  even  to  roughness,  and  especially  by 
original  and  startling  use  of  dedded  contrasts  of  colour  and  oi 
light  and  shade.  His  subjects  embraced  an  unusually  wide  range. 
He  availed  himself  of  his  travels  in  the  East  in  dealing  with 
scenes  from  Scripture  history,  which  he  was  probably  the  first 
of  European  painters  to  represent  with  their  true  and  natural 
local  background.  Of  this  class  were  his  "  Jos^h  sold  by  his 
Brethren,""  Moses  taken  from.the  Nile,"  and  his  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Samson,  nine  vigorous  sketches  in  charcoal  and  n^iite. 
Perh^»  the  most  impressive  of  his  historical  pictures  is  his 
"  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri,"  representing  with  wonderful  skill  the 
conflict  between  a  hnde  of  barbarians  and  a  discti^ned  army. 
Decamps  [nmluced  a  muabcr  <A  genre  pictures,  diiefly  <A  seenn 
from  French  and  Algerine  domestic  life,  .the  most  marked  featuM 
of  which  is  humour.  Tlie  same  characteristic  attaches  to  mnt 
of  his  numerous  apimiil  paintings.  He  painted  dogs,  hones,  ftc, 
with  great  fidelity  and  sympathy;  bnt  his  favourite  subject  was 
monkeys,  which  he  decMcted  io  various  studies  and  sketches  with 
a  grotesque  humour  that  couhi  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Prcdtahly 
tlie  best  known  ot  all  his  works  is  "  The  Monkey  Contoisseurs,'' 
a  dever  satire  of  the  jury  of  the  Frendi  Academy  of  Painting, 
which  had  rejected  several  of  his  earlier  works  on  account  of  their 
divergence  from  any  known  standard.  The  pictures  and  sketches 
of  Decamps  were,  first  made  familiar  to  the  English  public 
through  thelithogtaidia  of  Eugtee  le  Ronx. 

See  Moreau's  Decamps  et  son  more  (Foria,  1869). 
DBGAPtHJS,  a  league  of  ten  dties  (Ska.  w6X(ti)  with  thdt 
surrounding  district,  situated  with  one  exception  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  upper  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Being 
essentially  a  confederation  of  cHies  it  is  impossible  precisely  to 
fix  Decapdis  as  a  region  with  definite  boundaries.  The  names 
of  the  original  ten  dries  are  given  by  Phny;  these  are  as  follows: 
Damascus,  PhUadetphia,  Raphana,  Scythopolis  (—Beth-Shan, 
now  Beisim,  west  of  Jordan),  Gadara,  Itippos,  Dion,  Pella, 
Gerasa  and  Kanatha.  Of  these  Damascus  al<Hie  retains  its 
inqmrtance.  Scythopolis  (as  represented  by  the  village  of  Beisai^ 
is  stUl  inhabited;  the  ruins  of  Pella,  Gerasa  and  Kanatha 
survive,  but  the  other  sites  are  unknown  or  disputed.  Scytho- 
polis,  heii%  in  commJand  of  the  communications  with  the  sea  and 
the  Greek  dties  on  the  coast,  was  the  most  important  member  of 
the  league.  The  leaguesubsequenUy  received  additions  and  some 
(rf  the  origin^  ten  dropped  out.  In  Ptolemy's  enumerati^ 
Raphana  has  do  place,  and  nine,  such  as  Kapjtolias,  Edrei, 
Bosra,  &c.,  are  added.  The  purpose  of  the  league  was  no  doubt 
mutual  defence  against  the  marauding  Bedonin  tribes  that 
surrounded  them.  These  were  hardly  If  at  all  checked  by  the 
Semiric  kinglings  to  whom  the  Romans  delegated  the  govern- 
ment of  eastern  Palestine. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  Pomp^'s  campaign  in  64-43  B.C. 
that  the  Decapolis  league  to<dc  sh^te.    TliG'dtles  oomprislM  ft 
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were  united  by  the  main  to&(is  on  which  they  lay,  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence  touching,  if  not  overlapping,  one  another. 
A  constant  communication  was  maintained  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports  and  with  Greece,  and  there  was  a  vigorous  municipal 
life  which  found  expression  in  literature,  in  athletic  contests,  and 
in  a  thriving  commerce,  thus  carrying  a  truly  Hellenic  influence 
into  Ferea  and  Galilee.  From  Josephus  we  leam  that  the  cities 
were  severally  subject  to  the  governor  of  Syria  and  taxed  for 
imperial  purposes;  some  of  them  afterwards  came  under  Herod's 
jurisdiction,  but  reserved  the  substantial  rights  granted  them 
by  Pompey. 

Thebewt 
Efofy  Land,  c 

DBCAST7LE  (Gr.  Sbia,  Un,  and  OTvSot,  column),  the  archi- 
tectural term  given  to  a  temple  where  the  front  portico  has  ten 
columns;  as  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymaeus  at  Miletus,  and 
the  portico  of  University  College,  London.     (See  Teicple.) 

DECATUR,  STEPHEN  (1779-1830),  American  naval  com- 
mander, was  bom  at  Sinnepuzent,  Maryland,  on  the  5th  of 
January  1779,  and  entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  1798.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant  a  year  later,  and 
.in  that  rank  saw  some  service  in  the  short  war  with  France.  In 
1803  he  was  in  command  of  the  "  Enterprise,"  which  formed 
part  of  Commodore  Preble's  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  February  1804  led  a  daring  expedition  into  the  harbour  of 
Tripoli  for  the  punMse  of  burning  the  U.S.  frigate"  Philadelphia  " 
which  had  failen  into  Tripolitan  hands.  He  succeeded  in  hia 
ipuipose  and  made  his  escape  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  with 
;a  loss  of  only  one  man  wounded.  This  briUiant  exploit  earned 
-him  his  captain's  commission  and  a  sword  of  honour  from 
i^Congress.  Decatur  was  subsequently  engaged  in  all  the  attacks 
ton  Tripoli  between  1804  and  1805.  In  the  War  of  1813  bis  ship 
ithe  "  United  States  "  captured  H.M.S.  "  Macedonian  "  after  a 
'de^Mrate  fight,  and  in  1813  he  was  appointed  commodore  to 
.tamimand  a  squadron  in  New  York  harbour,  which  was  soon 
iMockaded by  the  British.  Inanattempttobreakoutin  February 
i8r5  Decatur's  flagship  the  "  President  "  was  cut  o£E  and  after 
X.  spirited  fight  forced  to  surrender  to  a  superior  force.  Subse- 
quently he  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  conaits 
lof  Algiers,  Tunis  and  TripoL  with  great  success.  On  his  return 
he  was  made  a  navy  commissioner  (November  1815),  an  office 
-wUt^  he  held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  a  duel  with 
Conmotlore  James  Barron  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  on  the  32nd 
of  Uaccb  1820. 

ae,L^e  «/  Decatur  (Boston,  1846). 
,  a  aty  and  the  county-seat  of  Macon  county, 
IlliniMa,  U.S.A.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  ,near  the  Sangamon 
river,)J»ut39m.E.of  Sprinigfield.  Pop.  {1890)  16,841;  (1900) 
^Oi754t  **i  'Wfaran  1939  were  foreign-bomj  (191a  census) 
ji,i4o.  Decatur  is  served  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  the  tBinois  Central,  the  Wabash  (which  maintains  car 
shops  here),  aiid  the  Vandalia  railways,  and  is  connected  with 
Danville,  Saint  Louis,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Bloomington  and 
Champaign  by  the  Illinois  Traction  System  (electric).  Decatur 
has  three  lar^  parks  and  a  public  hbrary;  and  S.E.  of  Fairview 
Park,  with  a  campus  of  35  acres,  is  the  James  Millikin  University 
{co-educatioaal;  Cumberland  Presbyterian),  founded  in  1901 
by  James  Millildn,  and  opened  in  1903.  The  university  com- 
prises schools  of  liberal  arts,  engineering  (mechanical,  electricjJ, 
and  civil],  domestic  economy,  fine  and  applied  arts,  comment 
and  finance,  library  science,  pedagogy,  music,  and  a  preparatory 
school;  in  1907-1908  it  had  936  students,  440  being  in  the  school 
of  music  Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  iron ,  brass  castings, 
agricultural  implements,  flour,  Indian  corn  products,  soda 
fountains,  plumbers'  supplies,  coffins  and  caskets,  bar  and  store 
fixtures,  gas  and  electric  Ught  fixtures,  street  cars,  and  car  trucks. 
The  valup  of  the-city's  factory  products  increased  from  15,133,677 
in  1900  to  (8,667,303  in  1905,  or  ^8.8  %.  The  dty  is  also  an 
important  shipping  point  for  agricultural  products  (especially 
grain),  and  for  coat  taken  from  the  two  mines  in  the  city  and  from 
mines  in  the  suirOunding  country.  The  first  settlement  in  Decatur 
waamade  in  1839,  and  the  plate  was  incorporated  in  1836.    On 


the  asnd  of  February  i8$6  a  convention  of  minois  editns  met 
at  Decatur  to  determine  upon  a  policy  of  opposition  to  Ibe 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  They  called  a  state  convention,  whicb 
met  at  Bloomington,  and  wbidi  is  considered  to  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  founding  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois. 

DECAZES,  6UE,  Due  (i7So-i86o),Frencb  statesman,  was  bora 
at  Saint  Martin  de  Laye  in  the  Gironde.  He  studied  law,  became 
a  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine  in  1806,  was  attached  to  tbe 
cabinet  of  Louis  Bonaparte  in  rSo7,  and  was  counsd  to  the  court 
of  appeal  at  Paris  in  181  r.  Immediately  upon  the  fall  of  the 
empire  he  declared  himself  a  Royalist,  and  remained  faithful  to 
the  Bourbons  through  the  Hundred  Days.  He  made  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  Louis  XVHI.  during  that  period  through  Baron 
Louis,  and  the  king  rewarded  his  energy  and  tact  by  appointing 
him  prefect  of  pohce  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  July  i8rs.  Hia 
marked  success  in  that  difficult  position  won  for  him  the  ministry 
of  pohce,  in  succession  to  Fouch£,  on  the  34th  of  September.  In 
the  interval  he  had  been  elected  deputy  for  the  Seine  (Atignst 
1815)  and  both  as  deputy  and  as  minister  he  led  tbe  moderate 
Royalists.  His  formula  was  "  to  royalize  France  and  to  national- 
ize the  monarchy."  The  Moderates  were  in  a  minnity  in  the 
chamber  of  181 5,  but  Decazes  persuaded  Louis  XVIII.  to  dissolve 
the  house,  and  the  elections  of  October  1816  gave  thema  majority. 
During  the  next  four  years  Decazes  was  called  upon  to  play  the 
leading  r61e  in  tbe  government.  At  first,  as  minister  of  pdice 
he  had  to  suppress  the  insurrections  provoked  by  the  ultra- 
Royalists  (the  White  Terror);  then,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
due  de  Richelieu,  he  took  the  actuJd  direction  of  the  ministry, 
although  the  nominal  president  was  General  J.  J.  P.  A.  Dessolle 
(1767-1828).  He  held  at  the  same  time  the  portfolio  of  tbe 
interior.  "The  cabinet,  in  which  Baron  Louis  was  minister  <rf 
finance,  and  Maish^  Gouvion  Saint  Cyr  remained  minister  of 
war,  was  entirely  Libert;  and  its  first  act  was  to  suppress  the 
ministry  of  police,  as  Decazes  held  that  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  regime  of  Kberty.  Hia  reforms  met  with  tbe  strong  faostiUty 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  the  uHra-Royalists  were  In  a 
majority,  and  to  overcome  it  he  got  the  king  to  create  sixty  new 
Liberal  peers.  He  then.passed  the  laws  on  the  press,  suppressing 
the  censorship.  By  reorganization  of  the  finances,  the  protectfon 
of  industry  and  the  carrying  out  of  great  pubhc  works,  France 
regained  its  economic  prosperity,  and  the  ministry  became 
popular.  But  the  powers  of  the  Grand  AlHance  had  been  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  Liberalism  in  France  with  increasing  anxiety. 
Metteraich  espedally  ascribed  this  mainly  to  the  "  weakness  " 
of  the  ministry,  and  when  in  1819  the  political  dections  sttO 
further  illustrated  this  trend,  not^ly  by  the  election  of  the 
celebrated  Abb*  Grigoire,  it  began  to  be  debated  whether  the 
time  had  not  come  to  put  in  force  the  terms  of  the  secret  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  this  threat  of  forugn  intervention, 
rather  than  the  damour  of  the  "  Ultras,"  that  forced  Louis 
XVIII.  to  u^e  a  change  in  the  electoral  law  that  should  render 
such  a  "  scandal "  as  Gr£goire's  election  impossible  for  the 
future.  Dess<^e  and  Louis,  refusing  to  embark  on  this  policy, 
now  resigned;  and  Decazes  became  head  of  the  new  ministry, 
as  president  of  the  council  (November  1819).  But  the  exdusion 
of  Grigoire  from  the  chamber  and  the  changes  in  the  franchise 
embittered  the  Radicals  without  conciliating  the  *'  Ultras." 
The  news  of  tbe  revolution  in  Spain  in  January  iBio  added  fuel 
to  their  fury;  it  was  the  fooUsh  and  criminal  policy  of  the  royal 
favourite  that  had  once  more  unchained  the  demon  of  revolution. 
Decazes  was  denounced  as  the  new  Sejanus,  the  modem  Catiline; 
and  when,  on  the  13th  of  February,  the  duke  of  Berry  was 
murdered,  clamorous  tongues  loudly  accused  lum  of  being  aa 
accompUce  in  the  crime.  Decazes,  indeed,  foreseeing  the  storm, 
at  once  placed  his  resignation  in  the  king's  bands.  Louis  at  first 
refused.  "  They  will  attack,"  he'  exclaimed,  "  not  your  system, 
my  dear  sou,  but  mine."  But  in  the  end  he  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  importunity  of  his  family  (February  17th) ;  and  Decazes, 
raised  to  tbe  rank  of  duke,  passed  into  honourable  exile  as 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

This  ended  Decazes's  meteoric  career  of  greatness.  Is 
December  1811  he  retumed  to  sit  in  the  Houie  of  Peers,  when 
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hC;  contiaucd  to  maiiiUiii  bis  Liberal  opioionf.  After  t&3o  he 
adhered  to  the  monatcby  of  July,  but  after  1848  he  remained  in 
retiretneat.  He  had  orga,iiize(l  in  1826  a.  society  to  develop  the 
coal  and  iron  of  the  Aveyroa,  and  the  pame  of  Decazeville  was 
given  in.  1829  to  the  principal  centre  of  tbe  industry.  He  died 
on  the  »4tb  o{  October  i96a, 

His  son,  Louis  Chahlss  £lie  Decazes,  due  de  GlUcksberg 
(i3t^i&36),  was  born  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  diplomatic 
career.  He  became  miniBter  plenipotentiary  at  Madrid  and  at 
Li«bon,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  caused  him  to  withdraw  into 
private  life,  from  which  he  did  not  emerge  until  in  1871  he  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  Gironde.  There 
he  aat  in  the  right  centre  among  the  Orleanists,  and  was  chosen 
by  the  due  de  Broglie  as  minister  of  foieign  afiairs  in  November 
■1S73.  He  voted  with  the  Orteanista  the  "  ConstitutioiiAl  Laws  " 
of  1S7S,  and  approved  of  MacMafaon's  parliamentary  coi*p  d'  itat 
on  the  16th  of  May  1877.  He  was  re-elected  deputy  in  October 
1S77  by  the  anondisseinent  of  Puget-Th£niers,  but  his  election 
was  annulled  by  the  chamber,  and  he  was  not  re-elected.  He 
died  on  the  i6tfa  of  Septembei  1886. 

On  the  Due  Decaies  see  E.  Daudet,  LowXVJII.etledueDecafos 
(1899),  and  his"  L'ambasBadedaducDecazes"  ioibeRaiuetUideux 
mondei  for  1S99. 

DECAZEVILLB.  a  town  of  south-central  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aveyroo,  54  m.  N.W-  of  Rodez  by  the  Orleans 
railway.  Fop.  (1906)  9749.  It  possesses  iron  mines  and  is  the 
centre  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  Aveyron,  which  supply  the  iron- 
worlia  established  by  the  Due  Decazes,  minister  of  Louis  X.VUI. 
A  statue  commemorates  the  founder. 

DBCCAN  (Sans-  Dakshina,  "  the  South  "),  a  namt  appbed, 
according  to  Hindu  geographers,  to  the  vfhole  of  the  territories  in 
India  situated  tn  the  south  of  the  river  Ncrbudda.  In  its  omre 
modern  acceptation,  however,  it  is  sometimes  underUood  as 
comp«isittg  only  the  country  lying  between  thai  river  and  the 
Kistna,  the  latter  having  for  a  long  period  formed  the  southern 
boundaryof  the  Mahommedan  empire  of  Delhi.  Aasignitig  it  the 
more  extended  of  these  limits,  it  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  , 
Indian  peninsula,  and  in  this  view  the  mountainous  system, 
consisting  oi  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  coiutitutcs  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Deccan.  These  two  mountain 
ranges  unite  at  their  northern  extremities  with  the  Vindhya 
chain  of  mountains,  and  thus  is  formed  a  vast  triangle  supporting 
at  a  considerable  elevation  the  expanse  o(  table-land  which 
stretches  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda. 
The  surface  of  this  table-land  slopes  from  west  to  east,  as 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  drainage  of  the  country, — the 
great  rivers,  the  Cauvery,  Godavari,  Kistna  and  Pennar,  though 
deriving  their  sources  from  the  base  of  the  Western  Ghats,  all 
£n(Ung  their  way  into  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal  through  fissures  in  the 
Eastern  Ghats. 

Histery. — The  detailed  and  authentic  history  of  the  Deccan 
only  b^ns  with  the  i3tb  century  a^d.  Of  the  early  history 
tbe  main  facts  established  ate  the  Aryan  invasion  (c.  700  b.c), 
the  growth  of  the  Maurya  empire  (350  B.C.)  and  the  invasion 
(A.D.  100)  of  the  Scythic  tribes  known  as  the  Sakas,  Pablavas 
and  Yavanas,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  power 
of  the  Kahabarata  satrf^M  in  western  India.  In  additi<m 
to  this,  modern  study  of  monuments  and  insonptions  has 
recovered  the  names,  and  to  a  certain  eztntt  the  records,  of  a 
succession  of  dynasties  ruling  in  the  Deccan  ;  of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  Cholas,  the  Andhras  or  Satavahanas,  the 
Chalukyas,  the  Rashtrakutas  and  the  Yadavas  of  Devagin 
(Deogiri).  (See  India:  History;  Bcoibay  Presidency: 
Hulory;  Inscuptions:  Indian.)  In  lag*  Ala-ud-Din  Khilji, 
emperor  of  Delhi,  invaded  the  Deccan,  stormed  Devagiri,  and 
reduced  the  Yadava  rajas  of  Maharashtra  to  the  position  of 
tributary  princes  (see  DaiilatabadI,  then  proceeding  southward 
overran  Telingana  and  Camata  (1194-1300).  With  this  event 
the  continuous  history  of  the  Deccan  begins.  In  1507,  owing  to 
noQrpayment  of  tribute,  a  fresh  series  of  Mussulman  incursions 
began,  under  Malik  Kafur,  issuing  in  the  final  ruin  of  the  Yadava 
power;  and  in  1338  the  reduction  of  the  Deccan  was  completed 


by  Mahommed  ben  Tugfalak.  The  imperial  sway  was,  however, 
of  brief  duration.  Telingana  and  Camata  speedily  reverted 
to  their  forma  masters ;  and  this  defection  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindu  states  was  followed  by  a  general  revolt  of  the  Mussulman 
govnnors,  resulting  in  the  establishment  in  r347  of  the  independ- 
ent Mahommedan  dynasty  of  Bahmani,  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  the  power  of  Delhi  from  the  toiitory  south  of  the 
Nerbudda.  In  the  struggles  which  ensued,  the  Hindu  kingdom  of 
Telingana  fell  bit  by  bit  to  the  Bahmani  dynasty,  who  advanced 
their  frontier  to  Golconda  in  1373,  to  Warangal  in  1421,  and  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  1472.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Bahmani 
empire  (1489),  its  dominions  were  distributed  into  the  five 
Mahommedan  states  of  Golconda,  Bijapur,  Ahmednagar,  Bidar 
and  Berar.  To  the  south  of  these  the  great  Hindu  state  of  Car- 
nata  or  Vijayanagar  still  survived;  but  this,  too,  was  destroyed, 
at  the  battle  of  Talikota  (1565),  by  a  league  of  the  Mahommedan 
powers.  These  latter  in  their  turn  soon  disai^eared.  Berar 
had  already  been  annexed  by  Ahmednagar  in  157a,  and  Bidar 
was  absorbed  by  Bijapur  in  1609.  The  victories  oi  the  Delhi 
emperors,  Akbar,  Shah  Jaban  and  Aurangzeb,  crushed  the 
rest.  Ahmednagar  was  incorporated  in  the  Mogul  em|nre  in 
1598,  Bijapur  in  168O,  and  Golconda  in  1688.  The  rule  of  the 
Delhi  emperors  in  the  Deccan  did  not,  however,  long  survive. 
In  1706  the  Mahiattas  acquired  the  right  of  levying  tribute  in 
southern  India,  and  their  principal  chief,  the  Peshwa  of  Poona, 
became  a  practically  independent  sovereign.  A  few  years  later 
the  emperor's  viceroy  in  Ahmednagar,  the  nizam-al-mulk,  threw 
oS  his  allegiance  and  established  the  seat  of  an  independent 
government  at  Hyderabad  (i  7  34)  -  The  remainder  of  the  imperial 
possessions  in  the  peninsula  were  held  by  chieftains  acknowledging 
the  supremacy  of  one  or  other  of  these  two  potentates.  Iii  the 
sequel,  Mysore  became  the  prize  of  the  Mahommedan  usurper 
Hyder  AIL  During  the  contests  for  power  which  ensued  about 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  between  the  native  chiefs,  liie 
French  and  the  English  took  opposite  sides.  After  a  brief  course- 
of  triumph,  the  interests  of  France  declined,  and  a  new  empire  in^ 
India  was  established  by  the  British.  Mysore  formed  oneof  their- 
earliest  conquests  in  the  Deccan.  Tanjore  aod  the  Carnatic: 
were  shortly  after  annexed  to  their  dominions.  In  i8r8  the 
forfeited  possessions  of  the  Peshwa  added  to  their  extent ;  and! 
these  acquisitions,  with  others  which  have  more  recently  fallan 
to  the  paramount  power  by  cession,  conquest  or  failure  of  beis^ 
form  a  continuous  territory  stretching  from  the  Nerbudda  ta. 
Cape  Comorin.  Itsleogth  is  upwards  of  1000  m,  and  its  extrvme- 
breadth  exceeds  Soo.  This  vast  tract  comprehends  the  daef 
provinces  now  distributed  between  the  presidencies  of  MaJkas. 
and  Bombay,,  together  with  the  native  states  of  Hyderabad 
and  Mysore,  and  those  <rf  Kolhapur,  Sawantwari,  Travancorc, 
Cochin  and  the  petty  possessions  of  France  and  Portugal'. 

See  J.  D.B.  Cribble,  flHton-efrt^BMCon  (1896);  Prof.  Bband- 
arkar,  "  Early  History  of  the  Dekkan  "  {Bombay  GaxeUeer);  Vineeat 
A.  Smith.  Early  History  of  India  (and  ed.,  Oxford,  1908),  chap.  xv. 
"  The  Kingdoms  of  the  Deccan." 

DECELBA  (Gr.  A«Acla),  an  Attic  deme,  on  the  pass  vtnch 
led  over  the  east  end  of  Mt.  Parnes  towards  Oropos  and  Chatcn. 
From  its  position  it  has  a  commanding  view  over  the  Athenian 
plain.  Its  eponymous  bero,  Decelus,  was  said  to  have  indicated 
to  the  Tyndaridae,  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  place  where  Tbcsms 
had  hidden  their  sister  Helen  at  Aphidnae;  and  hence  that  was 
a  traditional  friendship  between  the  Deceleans  and  the  Spartans 
(Herodotus  ix.  73).  This  tradition,  together  with  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  led  the  Spartans  to  fortify  Decelea  as  a  basts  for 
permanent  occupation  in  Attica  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  from  413-404  b.c.  Its  position  enabled 
them  to  harass  the  Athenians  constantly,  and  to  form  a  centre 
for  fugitive  slaves  and  other  deserters.  The  royal  palace  of  Tatoi 
has  been  bidlt  on  the  site. 

See  Pbloponnksian  War  ;  also  Judeich  In  PaulyWiasowa, 
Reaieneyclopidit. 

DECSHBEH  (Lat.  dtcem,  ten),  the  last  month  of  the  yeM.  In 
the  Roman  calendar,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Romulus,  the  year 
W3,s  divided  into  ten  months,  the  last  of  which  was  called  Deccm- 
bM,  or  the  teiUh  month,  and  this  name,  tfaoi^  etymologically 
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iuooect,  mu  retained  for  tbt  last  or  twelfth  month  of  the 
year  u  now  divided.  In  the  RomuUan  calendar  December  had 
thirty  days ;  Numa  reduced  the  number  to  twenty-uiite  ;  Julius 
Caesai  added  two  days  to  this,  giving  the  month  its  present 
length.  The  Satuntalia  occuncd  in  December,  wliich  is  thnefoie 
atykd  "  acceptus  geniis  "  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  iii.  58);  and  this  also 
explains  the  phrase  of  Horace  "  Ubertate  Decembri  utere " 
(Sat.  a..  7).  Martial  ^tplies  to  the  month  the  epithet  canus 
(hoary),  and  Ovid  styles  it  getiiiu  (frosty)  and /timoxui  (smolcy). 
In  the  reigo  of  Commodus  it  was  temporarily  styled  A  tnaamius, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mistress,  whom  he  had  bad  painted  as 
an  Amazon.  The  Saxons  called  it  mmter-tmrnatk,  winter  month, 
snd  keligk-fiumaih,  holy  month,  from  tbe'lact  that  Christmas 
fcH'  within  it.  Thus  tiie  modem  Germans  call  It  Chtislmotiat. 
The  land  of  December  is  the  date  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  the 
sun  reaches  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

DECEMVIRI  ("  the  ten  men  "),  the  name  applied  by  the 
Romans  to  any  official  commision  of  ten.  The  title  was  often 
followed  by  a  statement  of  the  purpose  for  whidi  the  commission 
was  appointed,  e^.  Xviri  legibus  scribundia,  stUUbus  judicandis, 
sacHt  fadMKdis. 

I.  Apart  from  snch  qualification,  it  signified  chiefly  the  tempo- 
rary oommission  which  superseded  all  the  ordinary  magistrates 
of  the  Republic  from  451  to  449  b.c,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  code  of  laws.  In  461  B.C.  a  tribune  ^Hoposcd  that  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  code  expressing  the 
legal  principles  of  the  administration  was  necessary  to  secure 
fw  the  pUbt  a  hold  over  magisterial  caprice.  Continued  agitation 
to  this  efiect  resulted  in  an  agreetaent  in  452  B.C.  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  that  decemvirs  shouM  be  appointed 
bo  draw  up  a  code,  that  during  their  tenure  of  office  all  other 
magistiadea  should  be  in  abeyance,  that  they  should  not  be 
sabject  to  appeal,  but  that  they  should  be  bound  to  maintain 
the  laws  iriudi  guajranteed  by  religious  sanctions  the  rights  of 
the  phbt.  The  first  board  of  decemvirs  (apparentty  consisting 
wholly  of  patricians)  was  appointed  to  hold  office  during  451  B.C. ; 
and  ue  chief  man  among  tbem  was  Appius  Claudius.  Uvy 
(iii-  ji)  says  that  only  patricians  were  eligible.  Mommsea, 
however,  held  that  plebeians  were  legally  eligible,  though  none 
were  actually  appointed  for  451.  The  decemvirs  ruled  with 
singular  moderation,  and  submitted  to  the  Ccmitia  Cmturiata  a 
code  of  laws  in  ten  headings,  which  was  passed.  So  popular  were 
the  decemvirs  that  another  board  of  ten  was  appointed  for  the 
following  year,  some  of  whom,  if  the  extant  list  of  names  is 
correct,  were  certainly  plebeians.  These  added  two  more  to  the 
ten  laws  of  thcxr  {Hedecessors,  thus  completing  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (sec  Roman  Law).  But  their  rule  then  became 
violent  and  tyrannical,  and  they  fell  before  the  fury  of  iha  plebs, 
though  for  some  reason,  not  easily  understood,  they  continued 
to  have  the  support  of  the  patricians.  They  were  forced  to 
abdicate  (449  b.c),  and  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  restored. 

II.  He  judicial  board  of  decemvirs  (jUitihns  judicandis) 
formed  a  civil  court  of  aitcient  origin  concerned  mainly  with 
questions  bearing  on  the  status  of  individuals.  They  were 
<»iginaUy  a  body  of  jurors  which  gave  a  verdict  under  the 
presidency  of  the  praetor  (q.v.),  but  eventually  became  annual 
minor  magistrates  of  the  Republic,  elected  by  the  ConUia 
Tributes 

UL  Tbe  priestly  board  of  decemvirs  {sacris  faciundU)  was  as 
outcome  of  the  claim  of  tbe  plebs  to  a  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  state  religion.  Five  of  the  decemvirs  were  patricians,  and 
five  plebeians.  They  were  first  appointed  in  367  B.C.  instead  of 
the  patrician  duumwi  who  had  hitherto  performed  these  duties. 
Tbe  board  was  increased  to  fifteen  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  Its  chief  function  was  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  games  of  Apollo  (Livy  x.  8)  and  the 
Secular  Games  (Tac.  Amt.  xi.  n). 

IV.  Decemvirs  were  also  appointed  from  time  to  time  to 
cbntnrf  the  distribution  <^  the  public  land  (ngru  daiidij  adsi- 
«  AcKAKtAN  Laws). 


bk.  ii.  c  2,  vol.  i.  pp.  3«i  et  leq.    <Ei«.  t 

Rdmisches  Staalirtckt,  ii.  605  et  lei].,  7J4  (Li 

Greenidge,  Legal  Procedure  0}  Cicero'i   Timt,   p.  40  et  aeq., 

(Oxford,  1901);  j.  Muirhead,  Frivatt  Law  of  Rome,  p.  73  et  acq. 

(London,  1899);  Pauly-WisBowa,  SeaiencychpSdie,  iv.  »56  «  acq. 

(KUbler).  (A.  M.  Ct.) 

DECHEH,  ERNST  HEINRICH  KARL  VOIT  (iSoc^iSSp),  Geroun 
geologiBt,  wasbominBeriinontheisthof  March  1800,  and  was 
educated  in  the  university  in  that  dty.  He  subsequently  studied 
mining  in  Bochum  and  Essen,  and  was  in  1820  placed  in  the 
mining  department  of  the  Prussian  State,  serving  on  tbe  stJuS 
until  1864,  and  becoming  director  in  1841  when  he  was  stationed 
at  Bonn.  In  early  years  be  made  journeys  to  study  the  mining 
systems  of  other  countries,  and  with  this  object  he  visited  En^and 
and  Scotland  in  company  with  Kail  von  Oeynhausen  {t^Q^~ 
1865).  In  thecourseof  his  work  he  paid  special  attention  to  the 
coal-formadon  of  Westphalia  and  northern  Europe  generally, 
and  he  greatly  furthered  tbe  progress  made  in  mining  and 
metaUuigical  works  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  made  snmerous 
contributions  to  geological  literature;  notably  the  following: — 
Geognostische  Umrisse  der  RheiniStider  avischen  Btutl  umd  iiaita 
tnit  bestmderer  Riickncht  ouf  das  VorkomMen  des  Steinsidta 
(with  von  Oeynlrausen  and  La  Roche),  a  vob.  (Berlin,  1825); 
GeopioslisckePilhrerindasSiebengebirgtafttRhein  (Bonn,  1861); 
Die  KUtibarem  ilitieralieH  und  Gtbirgsarten  im-d^vticken  Rekite 
(1873).  But  his  main  work  was  a  gedogic^  map  of  Rhenid 
Prussia  and  Westphalia  in  35  sheets  on  the  scale  of  i:  80,000, 
issued  with  two  volumes  of  exidanatory  text  (i8sS-i8Ba).  He 
published  also  a  small  geologi^  map  of  Germany  (1869).  He 
died  at  Bonn  on  the  tsth  of  February  1889.  (H.  B.  W.) 

DECIDUOUS  (from  Lat.  dtcidere,  to  fall  down),  a  botanicai 
and  zoological  term  for  "  falling  in  season,"  as  of  petals  after 
flowering,  leaves  in  autumn,  the  teeth  fa  horns  <A  animab,  or  the 
wings  of  insects. 

DBCIHAL  OOIMAOB.'  Any  cutrebcy  in  which  the  vartons 
denominations  of  coin  are  arranged  in  multiples  or  submnltiples 
of  ten  (LaL  decern),  with  reference  to  a  standard  unit,  is  a  decimal 
system.  Thus  if  the  standard  unit  be  i  the  higher  coins  irill  be 
10,  too,  rooo,  ftc,  tbe  tower  -i,  -bi,  -001,  &c.  In  a  perfect 
system  there  would  foe  no  breaks  or  inteipblatiobs,  but  the  actual 
currencies  described  as  "decimal"  do  not  show  this  rigid 
symmetry.  In  France  the  standard  unit — the  franc — has  the 
[ofrancuid  tbe  loofnmc  pieces  abe^  It;  the  10  centime  below 
it;  there  are  also,  however,  so  franc,  10  franc,  5  franc,  a  frant 
pieces  as  well  as  50  aad  30  centime  ones.  Siniilar  irregtllarities 
occur  in  the  German  aad  United  States  coinages,  and  indeed 
in  all  countries  in  iriiich  a  decimal  system  has  been  estabhsbed. 
Pt^ular  coflveni«»ce  has  conq>elled  this  departure  frtHu  the 
strict  decimal  forin.  '> 

Subject  to  these  practical  modfficatims  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world  (Great  Britain  and  India  are  the  chief  exceptions) 
have  adopted  decimal  coinage.  The  Uaited  States  ted  the  way 
(1786  and  1791)  with  the  doUai  as  the  unit,  aad  France  soon 
followed  (1799  and  1803),  her  system  being  extended- to  the 
countries^  the  Latin  Union  (1865).  The  German  empire  (1873), 
the'ScandinavianStates(r375),Austria-Hungary(tS7o,developed 
in  iSga)  and  Russia (1839  and  1S97)  are  lurtber  adherents  to  the 
decimal  system.  Tbe  Latin-American  oonntries  and  Japan  (1871) 
have  also  adc^ted  iL 

In  £ngtand  proposals  for  decimah^i^  the  o^iage  have  long 
btea  under  discussion  at  inta'vals.  Besides  tbe  inconvenieDoe 
of  altesii^  the  estabUshed  currency,  the  difficulty  of  choowng 
between  the  difierent  schemes  propounded  has  been  a  consider- 
able obstaiile.  One  plan  took  the  farthing  as  a  base:  tben  to 
farthings—  i  doit  did.),  ro  doits=  i  florin  (as.  id.),  k>  florins^ 
I  pound  (aos.  rod.).  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  scheme 
were  (i)  the  preservation  of  the  smaller  coins  (the  penny— 
4  farthings);  and  (a)  the  avoidance  of  interference  with  the 
smaller  retail  prices.  Its  great  disadvantage  was  the  destruction 
of  the  existing  unit  of  value — ^the  pound — and  the  consequent 
disturbance  of  all  accounts.  A  second  prt^Msal  would  retain  the 
pound  as  unit  and  the  florin,  but  would  subdivide  the  latter  into 
1  For  "  decimal  "  in  general  see  AunmaTtC. 
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io»"  units  "  (or  farthings  reduced  4  %)  asd  introduce  s  new  c<Mn 
=  lo  units  (3.4d.)-  By  it  the  unit  of  account  Would  remain  as  at 
present,  ^d  the  ahilling  (as  30  onits)  would  continue  in  use. 
The  alteration  of  the  bronw  and  several  silveT  coins,  and  the  need 
of  readjusting  all  values  and  prices  expressed  in  pence,  formed 
tiw  principal  difficulties.  A  third  scheme,  which  was  connected 
tntfa  the  assimilation  of  English  to  French  and  American  money, 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  89.  gold  coin  as  unit,  with  the 
tenpenny  or  franc  and  the  penny  (reduced  by  4  %)  aa  sub- 
divMons.  The  new  coin  would  be  equivalent  to  10  francs  or 
(by  an  anticipated  reduction  of  the  dollar)  a  dtdlars.  None  of 
these  plans  has  Kained  any  great  amount  of  popular  support. 

.For  the  ceneim  queation:  of  monetary  Bcslea  Bee  Money,  and  for 
the  decimafsyatem  in  rderence  to  weights  and  measures  see  Metric  ' 
SysTEU  and  Wbigbts  and  Msasurss.  (C.  F.  B.) 

mCIDS,  GAIUS  MESSIDS  QDINTUS  TRAJANDS  (201-351). 
Roman  emperor,  the  first  of  the  loiig  succeasioa  of  distinguished 
men  from  the  lUyiian  provinces,  was  bom  at  Budalia  near 
Sirmium  in  lower  Pannonia  in  a.d.  aoi.  About  345  the  emperor 
Philip  the  Arabian  entrusted  bin  with  aa  important  commaod 
on  the  Danube,  and  in.  349  (or  end  of  348),  having  been  sent  to 
put  down  a  revolt  of  the  troops  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  was 
forced  to  assume  the  imperial  dignity.  He  still  protested  his 
lojrally  to  Philip,  but  the  latter  advanced  against  him  and  was 
Blain  near  Verona.  During  his  brief  reign  Decius  was  engaged  in 
important  operations  against  the  Goths,  who  crossed  the  Danube 
and  overran  the  districts  of  Moe^a  and  Thrace.  The  details  are 
obscure,  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  part  taken  in 
.the  campaign  by  Decius  and  his  son  (of  the  same  name)  respect- 
ively. The  Goths  were  surprised  by  the  emperor  while  besieging 
Nicopolis  on  the  Danube;  at  his  approach  they  crossed  the 
Balkans,  and  attacked  Pbilippopolis.  Deciui  followed  them, 
but  a  severe  defeat  near  Beroi  made  it  inqioaaible  to  save 
'Phltippopolls,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Gotha,  who  treated 
the  conquered  with  frightful  cruelty.  Its  commander,  Friscus, 
declared  himself  emperor  imder  Gothic  protection.  The  siege 
of  Pbilippopolis  had:SO  exhausted  the  numbers  and  reaaurcea 
of  the  Goths,  that  they  oSered  to  surrender  thdr  booty  and 
prisoners  on  condition  of  befng  allowed  to  retire  unmolested. 
But  Decius,  who  had  succeeded  in  surrounding  them  and  hoped 
to  cut  oS  their  retreat,  refused  to  entertain  their  proposals. 
The  final  engagement,  in  which  the  Goths  fought  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  took  place  on  swampy  ground  in  the  Dobrudja 
near  Abritum  (Abdttus)  or  Porum  T^ebonii  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Decius  and  his  son.  Decius  was  an  excellent 
soldier,  a  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  a  capable  adminis- 
trator, worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  best  Romans  of  the 
ancient  type.  The  chief  blot  on  his  reign  was  the  systematic 
dhd  authorized  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  had  for  it's 
object  the  restoration  of  the  religion  and  institutions  of  ancient 
Rome.  Either  as  a  concession  to  the  senate,  or  perhaps  with  the 
idea  of  improving  public  morality,  Decius  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  separate  office  and  authority  of  the  censor.  TTie  choice  was 
left  to  the  senate,  who  unanimously  selected  Valerian  (afterwards 
emperor).  But  Valerian,  well  aware  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  office  at  such  a  time,  declined  the  responsibility. 
The  invasion  of  the  Goths  and  the  death  of  Decius  put  an  end  to 
the  abortive  attempt. 


Hiif.    Craee.    iii.  (1849);    Gibbon,     Decline   and    Fall.    chap.    tO; 
Hj  Schiller,  Gosckkhte  der  rdmischtH  Kaisentti.  i.  (pt.  3),  [S$3. 

DBCIZE,  a  town  of  central  France,  in  the  department  of  Nievre, 
on  aa  island  in  the  Loire,  i\  m.  S.E.  of  Nevers  by  the  Paris-Lyon 
railway.  Fop.  (1906)3813.  Themostimportantof  its  buildings 
is  the  church  of  Saint  Ar£,  which  dates  in  pert  from  the  nth  and 
rath  centuries;  t^ere  are  also  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  counts  of 
Never*.  The  town  has  a  stktue  of  Guy  Coquille,  the  lawyer  and 
historian,  who  was  bom  there  in  1313.  Dedze  is  situated  at  the 
starting-point  of  the  Niveraais  canal.  The  coal  mine  of  La 
Machine,  which  bebngs  to  the  Schneider  Company  of  Le  Creusot, 
lies  four  miles  to  the  north.  The  industries  of  Decize  and  its 
suburbs  on  both  banks  of  the  Loire  include  the  working  of  gypsum 


and  lime,  and  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  products  and  glass. 
Trade  is  in  horses  from  the  Morvan,  cattle,  coal,  iron,  wood  and 
sttme.  '         ' 

Under  die  name  of  Decetia  the  place  is  mentioned  by  JuUus 
CaeSar  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Aedui,  and  in  js  B.C.  was  thescenc 
of  a  meeting  of  the  senate  held  by  him  to  settle  the  leadership 
of  the  tribe  and  to  reply  to  his  demand  for  aid  against  Verdnge- 
toriK.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  NeVers,  from 
whom  it  obtained  a  charter  of  franchise  in  1226. 

DECKER,  SIR  MATTHBV,  Bart.  (rti79-r749),  Eiiglish 
merchant  and  writer  on  trade,  was  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1679. 
He  came  to  London  in  i^os  and  established  himself  there  as  b 
merchant.  He  was  remarkably  successful  in  his  business  life, 
gaining  great  wealth  and  having  many  honours  conferred  upon 
him.  He  was  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  sat  ik 
parliamrat  for  four  years  as  member  for  Bishc^  Castle,  and 
was  high  sherifi  of  Surrey  in  1739.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by 
George  I.  in  1716.  Decker's  fame  as  a  writer  on  trade  rests  on 
two  tracts.  The  first,  Serious  considtrOHotu  an  the  seeerai  high 
duties  which  Ike  NaUon  in  generai,  as  veil  as  Trade  in  partiailaf, 
labours  under,  vtitk  a  proposal  for  preventing  the  removal  of  goods, 
discharging  tke  trader  from  any  search,  and  raising  all  the  PtMick 
Supplies  by  one  single  Tax  (1743;  name  affixed  to  7th  edition, 
1756),  proposed  to  do  away  with  customs  duties  and  substitute 
a  tax  upon  houses.  He  also  suggested  taking  the  duty  Ofi 
tea  and  putting  instead  a  licence  duty  on  faousehblds  wishing 
to  consume  it.  The  second,  an  Essay  on  Ike  Causes  of  the 
Decline  of  the  Foreign  Trade,  consequently  of  the  value  of 
the  lands  in  Britain,  and  on  the  means  to  restore  both  (1744), 
has  been  attributed  to  W.  Richardson,  but  internal  evidence 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  Decker's  authorship.  He  advocates 
the  licence  plan  in  an  extended  form ;  urges  the  repeal  of 
import  duties  and  the  abolition  of  bounties,  and,  in  generd, 
shows  himself  awch  a  strong  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  as  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  forenmnets 
(A  Adam  Smith.     Decker  died  on  the  i8th  of  March  1749. 

DECKER,  PIERRE  DE  (i8i3-i89r),  Belgior)  statesman  and 
author,  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit  school,  studied  law  at  Paris, 
and  became  a  Journalist  on  the  staff  of  the  ReVue  de  Bruxeltis. 
In  1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Belgian  Io*er  chamber,  where 
he  gained  a  great  reputation  for  oratory.  In  1855  he  became 
minister  of  the  interior  and  prime  miniater,'  and  attempted, 
by  a  combination  of  the  moderate  elements  of  the  Catholic  and 
Liberal  parties,  the  impossible  task  of  efFecHng  a  settlement 
of  the  ^Ucational  and  other  questions  by  which  Belgium  was 
distracted.  In  1866  he  retired  from  politics  and  went  into 
business,  with  disastrous  results.  He  became  involved  in 
financial  speculations  which  lost  him  his  good  name  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune ;  and,  though  he  was  never  proved  to 
have  been  more  than  the  victim  of  dever  operators,  when  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Catholic  cabinet' governor  of  Limburg, 
the  outcry  was  so  great  that  he  resigned  the  appointment  and 
retired  definitively  into  private  life.  He  died  on  the  4tii  of 
January  1891,  Decker,  who  Was  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
academy,  wrote  several  historical  and  other  works  of  value,  of 
which  the  most  notable  are  Studes  hisloriques  ei  critiques  suf  les 
monls-de-pifU  en  Bdgique  (Brussels,  1844);  De  Vinfluence  du 
Hbre  arbUre  dt  I'homme  sur  Us  fails  sociaux  (1848);  L' Esprit  de 
parti  et  I'esprit  national  (1852) ;  ^^twie  politique  sur  le  vicotnle  Ch. 
VUain  Xnil  (1879);  Episodes  de  I'htst.  de  I'arl  en  Belgigue 
(r883);  Biographie  de  H.  Conscience  (1885). 

DBCLARAITON  (from  Lat.  dtclarare,  to  make  fully  dear, 
darus),  formerly,  in  an  action  at  English  law,  the  first  step  in 
pleading— the  precise  statement  of  the  matter  in  respect  of  which 
the  plaintiff  sued.  It  was  divided  into  counts,  in  each  of  which 
a  spedfic  cause  of  action  was  alleged,  in  Wide  and  general  terins, 
and  the  same  acts  or  omissions  might  be  stated  in  several  counts 
as  different  causes  of  actions.  Under  the  system  of  pleading 
esublished  by  the  Judicature  Act  r87S,  the  declaration  has  been 
superseded  by  a  statement  of  claim  setting  forth  the  facts  on 
which  the  plaintiff  relies.  Dedarations  are  now  in  use  only  in 
the  mayor's  court  of  London  and  certain  local  ceuts  of  rcconl, 
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uid  in  tliose  of  the  United  Sutes  and  tlie  British  colonies  in 
which  the  Common  Zaw  system  of  pleadiDg  survives.  In  the 
United  States  a  declaration  is  termed  a  "  complaint,"  which  is 
the  first  pleading  in  an  action.  It  is  divided  into  parts,— the 
tide  of  the  court  and  term;  the  venite  or  county  in  which  the 
facts  are  alleged  to  have  occurred;  the  cotmnencefnent,  which 
contains  a  statement  of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  char- 
acter in  which  they  appear;  th.e  stalamtni  of  the  cause  of  action; 
and  the  conclusion  or  claim  for  relief.    (See  Pleading.) 

The  tenn  is  also  used  in  other  English  legal  connexions;  e.g. 
the  Declaration  of  Insolvency  which,  when  filed  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  by  any  peison  unable  to  pay  bis  debts,  amounts  to  an  act 
of  bankruptcy  (see  Bakkauptcy)  ;  the  Declaration  of  Title,  for 
which,  when  a  person  apprehends  an  invasion  of  his  title  to  land, 
he  may,  by  the  Declaration  of  Title  Act  1862,  petition  the  Court 
of  Chancery  (see  Land  R£GISTRATIOn)  ;  or  the  Declaration  of 
Trust,  whereby  a  person  acknowledges  that  property,  the  title  of 
which  he  holds,  belongs  to  another,  for  whoic  use  he  holds  it; 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  declarations  of  trust  of  land  must  be 
evidenced  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  declaring  the  trust. 
(See  Tkusts.)  By  the  Statutwy  Declarations  Act  1835  (which 
was  an  act  to  make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary 
oaths,  and  to  repeal  a  previous  act  of  the  same  session  on  the 
same  subject),  various  cases  were  specified  in  which  a  solemn 
declaration  was,  or  might  be,  substituted  for  an  affidavit.  In 
nearly  all  civilised  countries  an  affirmation  is  now  permitted  to 
those  who  object  to  take  an  oath  or  upon  whose  conscience  an 
oath  is  not  binding.    (See  AfiiDAViT;  Oath.) 

An  exceptional  position  in  law  is  accorded  to  a  Dying  or  Death- 
bed Declaration.  As  a  general  rule,  hearsay  evidence  is  excluded 
on  a  criminal  charge,  but  where  the  charge  is  one  of  homicide 
it  is  the  practice  to  admit  dying  declarations  of  the  deceased 
with  respect  to  the  cause  of  his  death.  But  before  such  declara- 
dons  can  be  admitted  in  evidence  against  a  prisoner,  it  must  be 
proved  that  the  deceased  when  making  the  declaration  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  recovery.  Unsworn  declarations  as  to  family 
matters,  e,g.  as  to  pedigree,  may  also  be  admitted  as  evidence,  as 
well  as  declarations  made  by  deceased  persons  in  the  course  of 
their  duty.    (See  Evidence,) 

DECLARATION  OP  PARIS,  a  sUtement  of  principles  of 
international  law  adopted  at  the  conclusion  (r6th  of  April  1856) 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Paris  at  the  suggestion  of 
Count  Walewski,  the  French  plenipotenriary.  The  declaration 
set  out  that  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  bad  long  been  the 
subject  of  deplorable  disputes,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  rights 
and  duties  in  respect  of  it  gave  rise  to  differences  of  opinion 
between  neutrals  and  belUgcrents  which  might  occasion  serious 
difficulties  and  even  conflicts,  and  that  it  was  consequently 
desirable  to  agree  upon  some  fi.<;ed  uniform  rules.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries therefore  adopted  the  four  following  principles: — 

I.  Prii-ateering  is  and  remains  abolished;  3.  The  neutral  flag 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war; 

8.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
able  to  capture  under  the  enemy's  fl^;  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  elTective,  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force 
sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

They  also  undertook  to  bring  the  declaration  to  the  knowledge 
of  th  ~  states  v  hich  had  not  taken  part  in  the  congress  of  Paris 
and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  it.  The  text  of  the  declaration 
concluded  as  follows. — "  Convinced  that  the  maxims  which 
tbey  now  proclaim  cannot  but  be  received  with  gratitude  by 
the  whole  world,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  doubt  not  that 
the  efforts  of  their  governments  to  obtain  the  general  adoption 
thereof  will  be  crowned  with  full  success." 

The  declaration  b  of  course  binding  only  on  the  powers  which 
adopted  it  or  have  acceded  to  it.  The  majority  which  adopted 
it  consisted  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia, 
Sardinia  and  Turkey.  The  United  States  government  declined 
to  sign  the  declaration  on  the  ground  that,  not  possessing  a  great 
navy,  they  would  be  obliged  in  time  of  war  to  rely  largely  upon 
merchant  ships  commissioned  as  war  vessels,  and  that  therefore 
the  abolition  of  privateering  would  be  entirely  in  favour  of 
European  powers,  whose  large  navies  rendered  them  practically 


independent  of  such  aid.  All  other  maritime  states  acceded  to 
the  declaration  except  Spain,  Mexico'  and  Venezuela. 

Although  the  United  States  and  Spain  were  not  parries  to  the 
declaration,  both,  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  observed 
its  principles.  The  Spanish  government,  however,  expressly 
gave  notice  that  it  reserved  its  right  to  issue  letters  <rf  marque. 
At  the  same  time  both  belligerents  organised  services  of  ausiliiuy 
cruisers  composed  of  merchant  ships  under  the  command  of  naval 
officers.  In  how  far  this  might  operate  as  a  veiled  revival  of  the 
forbidden  practice  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  the  Hague  Conference  having  adapted  a  smes  of 
rules  on  the  subject  which  may  be  said  to  interpret  the  first  of 
the  four  principles  of  the  declaration  with  such  prcdsioo  as  to  take 
its  place. 

The  New  Convention  on  the  subject  (October  rSth,  1907)  sets 
out  that,  in  view  of  the  incorporation  !n  time  of  war  erf  merchant 
vessels  in  combatant  Sects,  it  is  desirable  to  define  the  conditions 
under  which  this  can  be  effected,  that,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
tracting powers,  not  having  been  able  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing on  the  question  whether  the  transformation  of  a  merchant 
ship  Into  a  war  vessel  may  take  place  on  the  high  sea,*  are  agreed 
that  the  question  of  the  place  of  transformation  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  rules  adopted,  which  are  as  follows: — 

Art.  i.  No  merchant  ship  transformed  into  a  war  veaael  can 
have  the  rights  and  obligations  attaching  to  this  condition  unleM  it 
is  placed  under  the  direct  authoritVi  the  iounediate  control  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  power  whose  flag  it  carries. 

Art.  ii.  Merchant  Bhi[)s  transformed  into  war  vessels  must  bear 
the  distinctive  external  signs  of  war  vessels  of  their  nationality. 

Art.  iii.  The  ofScer  commanding  must  be  in  the  service  erf  tbeMate, 
and  properly  commissioned  by  the  competent  authorities.  His  oaaae 
must  appear  in  the  Hat  of  officers  of  the  combatant  fleet. 

Art.  IV.  TTie  crew  must  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  military  discipline. 

Art.  v.  EverymerchantEhiptransFormed  into  a  war  vessel  is  bound 
to  conform,  in  its  operation,  to  the  taws  and  customs  of  war. 

Art.  vi.  The  belligerent  who  transforms  a  modiaot  ship  into  a 
war  vessel  must,  as  soon  as  possible,  mention  this  transformation 


able  a«  among  the  contracting  poweis  and  prtwidMl  the  befligereata 
are  all  parties  to  the  convention. 

See  T.  Gibson  Bowles,  Dedaraiion  of  Paris  (London,  1900} ;  Sir  T. 
Barclay,  Problems  of  Inlernational  Praclice  and  Diplomacy  (London, 
1907),  chap,  icv.'.  (T.  B.  A.) 

DECLARATOR,  in  Scots  law,  a  form  of  action  by  which  some 
right  of  property,  or  of  servitude,  or  of  status,  or  some  infericv 
right  or  interest,  is  sought  to  be  judicially  declared. 

DECLIirATIOH  (from  Lat.  deciinare,  to  decline),  in  magnetism 
the  angle  between  true  north  and  magnetic  north,  i.e.  the 
variation  between  the  true  meridian  and  the  magnetic  meridian. 
In  1596  at  London  the  angle  of  declination  was  11"  E.  of  N.,  in 
r6s3  magnetic  north  was  true  north,  in  1815  the  magnetic 
needle  pointed  34!°  W.  of  N.,  in  1891  18'  W.,  in  1896  17°  $6'  W. 
and  in  1906  17°  45'.  The  angle  is  gradually  diminishing  and  the 
declination  will  in  time  again  be  o*,  when  it  will  slowly  increase  in 
an  easterly  direction,  the  north  magnetic  pole  oscillating  slowly 
around  the  North  Pole.  Regular  daily  changes  of  declination 
also  occur.  Magnetic  storms  cause  irregular  variations  sometimes 
of  one  or  two  degrees.   (See  Magnetish,  Terrestrial.) 

In  astronomy  the  declination  is  the  angular  distance,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  celestial  equator, 
thus  corresponding  with  terrestrial  latitude. 

DECOLOURIZING,  in  practical  chemistry  and  chemical 
technology,  the  removal  of  coloured  impurities  from  a  substance. 
The  agent  most  frequenUy  used  is  charcoal,  preferably  prepared 
from  blood,  which  when  shaken  with  a  coloured  solution  fre- 
quently precipitates  the  coloured  substances  leaving  the  solution 
clear.  Thus  the  red  colour  of  wines  may  be  removed  by  filtering 
the  wine  through  charcoal;    the  removal  of  the  dark-coloured 

'  At  the  7th  plenary  sitting  of  the  second  Hasue  Conference 
(September  7th,  1007)  the  chiSs  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  dele- 
gations,  M.  de  Villa  Urratia  and  M.  oe  la  Barra,  announced  the 
determination  of  their  respective  governments  to  accede  to  the 
Declaration  of  Paris. 
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impurities  vhidi  arise  in  the  manuiacture  of  sugar  may  be 
similarly  e£Eected.  Other  "  decoloutiaov  "  are  sulphurous  acid, 
permaagaiiates  and  mangauateB,  all  of  which  luve  received 
application  in  the  sugar  industry. 

DECORATED  PERIOD,  in  architecture,  the  tenn  given  by 
Richmau  to  the  second  pointed  or  Gothic  style,  1307-1377-  It 
is  cbaracterized  by  its  window  tracery,  geometrical  at  first  and 
flowing  in  the  later  period,  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  circles 
in  the  tracery  of  windows,  which  led  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
foliations  and  their  pronounced  curves  of  contr&-flexure.  This 
flowing  or  flamboyant  tracery  was  introduced  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  century  and  lasted  about  fifty  yean.  The  arches  are 
generally  equilaterai,  and  the  mouldings  bolder  than  in  the  Early 
English,  with  leas  depth  in  the  hollows  and  with  the  fillet  largely 
used.  The  ball  flower  and  a  four-leaved  flower  take  the  place  of 
the  dog-tooth,  and  the  foliage  in  the  capitals  is  less  conventional 
than  in  Early  English  and  more  flowing,  and  the  diaper  patterns 
in  walls  are  more  vaiied.  The  principal  examples  are  those  of  the 
•ast  end  of  Lincoln  and  Carlisle  csthedral;  the  west  fronts  of 
Yorlc  and  Lichfield;  the  crossing  of  Ely  cathedral,  indudii^  the 
lantern  and  three  west  bays  of  choir  and  the  Lady  Chapel;  and 
Melrose  Abbey.  ( R.  P.  S.) 

DB  COSTA,  BENJAWH  FRAHKLIN  (1831-1004),  American 
clergyman  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  in  Chariestown, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  loth  of  July  1831.  He  graduated  in  1856 
at  the  Biblical  Listitute  at  Concord,  New  Hampdiire  (now  a 
part  of  Boston  University),  became  a  miniEter  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  1857,  and  durijig  the  next  three  years  was  a  rector 
first  at  North  Adams,  and  then  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 
After  serving  as  chaplain  in  two  Massachusetts  regiments  during 
the  first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War,  he  became  editor  (1863)  of 
The  Christian  Times  in  New  York,  and  subsequently  edited  The 
EpiscoPaiian  and  The  Magaxine  of  American  History.  He 
rector  of  the  church  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  in  New  York  city 
from  1S81  to  1899,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  being 
converted  to  R<Hnau  Catholicism.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  long  the  secretary  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society,  and 
fnimded  and  was  the  first  president  (1884-1899)  of  the  American 
tiranch  of  the  White  Cross  Society.  He  became  a  high  authority 
on  early  American  cartography  and  the  history  of  the  period  of 
exploration.  He  died  in  New  York  city  on  the  4th  of  November 
1904.  In  addition  to  numerous  monographs  and  valuable 
contributions  to  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America,  he  published  The  Pre^olumbian  Discovery  of  America 
by  the  Northmen  (liti).  The  Northmen  in  Maine  [iSyo);  The 
Uoabile  Stone  (1871);  The  Rector  of  Roxbtirgk  (1871),  a  novel 
imder  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  William  Hickling  ";  and  Verratano 
the  Explortr;  being  a  Virtdication  ofkis  Letter  and  Voyage  (1880). 
DE  COSTER,  CHARLES  THfiODORE  HBNRI  (1837-1879), 
Belgian  writer,  was  bom  at  Munich  oa.  the  loth  of  August  1817. 
His  father,  Augustin  de  Coster,  was  a  native  of  Li^e,  who  was 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  papal  nuncio  at  Munich,  but 
soon  returned  to  Belgium.  Charles  was  placed  in  a  Brussels  bank, 
but  in  1850  he  entered  the  university  of  Brussels,  where  he 
completed  bis  studies  in  iSsS-  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Sociil4  des  Jojeux,  a  small  literary  dub,  more  than  one  member 
of  which  was  to  achieve  literary  distinction.  De  Coster  made 
his  d£but  as  a  poet  in  the  Reeue  trimestrielU,  founded  in  1S54. 
and  his  first  efforts  in  prose  were  contributed  to  a  periodical 
entitled  Uylenspiegd  (founded  1856).  A  correspondence  cover- 
ing the  years  1850-1858,  his  LeUres  d  Siisa,  were  edited  by 
Ch.  Fotvin  in  1894.  He  was  a  keen  student  of  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne,  and  familiarized  himself  with  16th-century  French. 
He  said  that  Flemish  manners  and  speech  could  not  be  rendered 
faithfully  in  modem  French,  and  accordingly  wrote  his  best 
works  in  the  old  tongue.  The  success  of  his  Ltgendes  fiamandes 
(1857)  was  increased  by  the  illustrations  of  F£liden  Rops  and 
other  friends.  In  1861  he  published  his  Conies  brabaniom,  in 
modem  French.  His  masterpiece  is  bis  Ligetide  de  Thyl  Uylen- 
tpiegel  el  de  Lamme  Gotdzak  (1867),  a  16th-century  romance,  in 
which  Belgian  patriotism  found  its  fullest  expression.  In  the 
preparation  for  this  prose  epic  of  the  gueux  he  spent  some  ten 
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years.  Uylenspiegel  (Eslenspiegel)  has  been  compared  to  Don 
Quixote,  and  even  to  Panurge.  He  is  the  type  of  the  16th-century 
Fleming,  and  the  history  of  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  itself 
was  accepted  as  an  allegory  of  the  destiny  of  the  race.  The 
exfdoits  of  himself  and  his  friend  form  the  thread  of  a  semi- 
historical  narrative,  full  of  racy  humour,  in  spite  of  the  barbar- 
ities that  find  a  place  in  it.  This  book  also  was  illustrated  by 
Rops  and  others.  In  1870  De  Coster  became  professor  of  general 
history  and  of  French  literature  at  the  military  school.  His 
works  however  were  not  financially  profitable  ;  in  spite  of  his 
government  employment  he  was  always  in  difficulties;  and  he 
died  in  much  discouragement  on  the  7Lh  of  May  1879  at  Ixelles, 
Brussds.  The  expensive  form  in  which  Uylenspiegel  was  pro- 
duced made  it  open  only  to  a  limited  class  of  readers,  and  when 
a  new  and  cheap  edition  in  modem  French  appeared  in  rSg3  it 
was  received  practically  as  a  new  book  in  France  and  Belgium. 
DECOY,  a  contrivance  for  the  capture  or  enticing  of  duck 
and  other  wild  fowl  within  range  of  a  gun,  hence  any  trap 
or  enticement  into  a  place  or  situation  of  danger.  Decoys  are 
usually  made  on  the  following  plan:  long  tunnds  leading  from 
the  sea,  channel  or  estuary  into  a  pool  or  pond  are  covered 
with  an  arched  net,  which  gradually  narrows  in  width;  the 
ducks  are  enticed  into  this  by  a  tame  trained  bird,  also  known 
as  a  "decoy"  or  "decoy-duck."  In  America  the  "decoy" 
is  an  artificial  bird,  placed  in  the  water  as  if  it  were  feeding, 
which  attracts  the  wild  fowl  within  range  of  the  concealed 
sportsman.  The  word  "  decoy  "  has,  etymologically,  a  compli- 
cated history.  It  appears  in  English  first  in  the  17th  century 
in  these  senses  as  "  coy  "  and  "  coy-duck,"  from  the  Dutch  boot, 
a  word  which  is  ultimatdy  connected  with  Latin  caeea,  hollow 
place,  "  cage." '  The  de-,  with  which  the  word  begins,  is  either 
a  corruption  of  "  duck-coy."  the  Dutch  article  de,  or  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Dutch  eende-kooi,  eende,  duck.  The  New  English 
Dictionary  points  out  that  the  word  "  decoy  "  is  found  in 
the  particular  sense  of  a  sharper  or  swindler  as  a  slang  tetm 
slightly  earlier  than  "  coy  "  or  "  decoy  "  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and,  as  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards,  as  early  as  1550,  apparently 
with  no  connexion  in  meaning.  It  is  suggested  that  "  coy  "  may 
have  been  adapted  to  this  word. 

DECREE  (from  the  past  partidple,  decretus,  of  Lat.  decemere), 
in  earlier  form  Decreet,  an  authoritative  decision  having  the  force 
of  law;  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  justice.  In  Roman  law,  a 
decree  (decrelum)  was  the  dedston  of  the  emperor,  as  the  supreme 
judicial  officer,  settling  a  case  which  had  been  referred  to  him. 
In  ecclesiastical  law  the  term  was  given  to  a  decision  of  an  ecdesf- 
astlcal  council  settling  a  doubtful  point  of  doctrine  or  discipline 
(c/.  also  Decbetals).  In  English  law  decree  was  more  partini- 
lajly  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  equity,  but  since  the  Judicature 
Acts  the  expression  "  judgment "  (g.v.)  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  derisions  of  aU  the  divisions  of  the  supreme  court.  A 
"  decree  nisi"  is  the  conditional  order  for  a  dissolution  of  marriage 
made  by  the  divorce  court,  and  it  is  made  "  absolute  "  after  six 
months  (which  period  trmy,  however,  be  shortened)  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  cause  shown  to  the  contrary.  (SeeDivoKcE.)  Decree 
arbitral  is  a  Scottish  phrase  for  the  award  of  an  arbitrator. 

DECRETAU  {Epistolae  decretoies),  the  name  (see  Decree 
above),  which  is  given  in  Canon  Law  to  those  letters  of  the  pope 
which  formulate  decisions  in  ecclesiastical  law;  they  are  generally 
given  in  answer  to  consultations,  but  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
initiative  of  the  popes.  These  furnish,  with  the  canons  of  the 
councils,  the  chief  source  of  the  legislation  of  the  church,  and  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  In  this  connexion  they  are 
dealt  with  in  the  artide  on  Canon  Law  (g.v.). 

The  False  Decretals.  A  specie  interest,  however,  attaches  to 
the  celebrated  collection  known  by  this  name.  This  collection, 
indeed,  comprises  at  least  as  many  canons  of  councils  as  decretals, 
and  the  decretals  contained  in  it  are  not  all  forgeries.  It  a/na 
amplification  and  interpolation,  by  means  of  spurious  decretals, 
of  tbe  canonical  collection  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Spain  in  the  8th 
century,  all  the  documents  in  which  are  perfectly  authentic. 
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With  these  aoaplificatioDS,  the  caUecticw  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  9th  centuiy.  We  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  its  contents, 
its  history  and  its  influence  on  canon  law. 

The  author  assumes  the  name  of  Isidore,  evidently  the  arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  who  was  credited  with  a  preponderating  part 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Hupaua;  he  takes  in  addition  the 
surname  of  Mercator,  perhaps  because  he  has  made  use  of  two 
passages  of  Marius  Mercator.  Hence  the  custom  of  alluding  to 
the  author  of  the  collection  under  the  name  of  the  pseudo- 
Isidore. 

The  collection  itself  b  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first, 
which  is  entirely  spurious,  contains,  after  the  preface  and  various 
introductory  sections,  seventy  letters  attributed  to  the  popes  of 
the  first  three  centuries,  up  to  the  council  of  Nicaea,  i.e.  up  to  but 
not  including  St  Silvester;  all  tliese  letters  are  a  fabrication  of 
the  pseudo-Isidore,  except  two  spurious  letters  of  Clement,  which 
were  already  known.  The  second  part  is  the  collectum  of 
councils,  classified  according  to  their  regions,  as  it  figures  in  the 
Hispatta;  the  few  spurious  pieces  which  are  added,  and  notably 
the  famous  Donation  of  Constantine,  were  already  in  existence. 
In  the  third  part  the  author  continues  the  aeries  of  decretals  which 
he  had  interrupted  at  the  council  oi  Nicaea.  But  as  the  coUectios 
of  authentic  decretals  does  not  begin  tiU  SJricius  (385),  the 
pseudo-Isidore  first  forges  thirty  letters,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  popes  from  Silvester  to  D&maaus;  after  this  he  includes 
the  authentic  decretab,  with  the  intermixture  of  thirty-five 
apocrypiial  ones,  generally  given  under  the  name  of  tbose.popes 
who  were  not  represented  in  the  authentic  coUecrion,  but  some- 
times abo  under  the  names  of  the  others,  for  example,  Damasus, 
St  Leo,  Vigilius  and  St  Gregory;  with  one  or  two  exceptions  he 
does  not  interpolate  genuine  decretals.  The  series  stops  at  St 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604),  except  for  one  letter  of  Gr^oiy  II. 
(715-731).  The  forged  letters  are  not,  for  the  most  part;  entirely 
composed  of  fresh  material;  the  author  draws  his  inspiration 
from  the  notices  on  each  of  the  popes  given  in  the  Uber  PotUific- 
alis;  he  inserts  whole  passages  from  ecclesiastical  writers;  and 
he  antedates  the  evidences  of  a^sci[dine  which  actually  existed; 
so  it  b  by  no  means  all  invented. 

Thus  the  authentic  elements  were  calculated  to  serve  as  a 
passport  for  the  forgeries,  which  were,  moreover,  quite  akitfully 
con^Mised.  In  fact,  the  collection  thus  blended  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  without  meeting  with  any  opposition.  At  most  all 
that  was  asked  was  whetlier  those  decretals  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  Liber  caiwnum  (the  collection  of  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
accepted  in  France)  had  the  force  of  law,  but  Pope  Nicholas 
having  answered  that  all  the  pontifical  letters  had  the  same 
authority  (see  Dtc-  Ora.  Dist.  xix.  c,  i),  they  were  henceforward 
a{(:cq>ted,  aad  passed  in  turn  into  the  later  canonical  collections. 
No  doubts  found  an  estpression  until  the  15^1  century,  when 
Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (d.  1464)  and  Juan  Torquemada 
(d.  1468}  freely  expressed  their  auspidoos.  More  than  one 
scholar  of  the  i6th  century,  George  Cassander,  Erasmus,  and  the 
two  editors  of  the  DecretttM  of  Gratlan,  Dumoulin  (d.  1568)  and 
Le  Conte  (d.  1577),  decbjvely  rerjectod  the  False  Decretab. 
Thb  contention  was  again  uphdd,.  in  the  form  of  a  violent  polemic 
against  the.papacy,  by  the  Cenluriators  of  Magdehujg  {Ruietia- 
slica  hiitorio,  ^Basd,  >559-rS74)i  the  attempt  at  refutarion  by 
the  Jesuit  Torres  (Adversus  CeHtur^  Hag^eburg.  libri  gumqut, 
Florence,  1573)  provoked  a  violent  rejoinder  from  the  Protestant 
minister  David  Blondel  {Pseuio-Isidotus  el  Tvrrianus  rapMlantes, 
Geneva,  1620).  Since  then,  the  conclusion  has  been  accepted, 
and  all  researches. have  been  of  an  almost  exdusively  hbtorical 
character.  One  by  one  the  details  are  being  precUely  determined, 
and  the  question  may  now  almost  be  taid  to  be  settled. 

In  the  first  place,  an  exact  determination  of  the  date  of  the 

collection  has  been  arrived  at.    On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  go 

^^  back  further  than  847,  the  date  of  the  False  Capitularies, 

with  which  the  author  of  the  False  Decretals  was 

acquainted.'   On  the  .other  hand,  in  a  letter  of  Lupus,  abbot  of 

'  The  False-  Capitularies  are  for  civil  legislation  what  the  False 
Decreiale  are  for  ecclesiastical  legislation:  three  books  of  Capitu- 
laries of  the  Franldah  kings,  more  of  which  are  spurious  tlian  authen- 


Ferri^res,  writt^i  in  858,  and  in  the  synodical  letter  of  tiw  coancfl 
of  Quierzy  in  857  are  to  be  found  quotations  which  are  certainly 
from  these  false  decretals;  and  further,  an  undoubted  allusios 
in  the  statutes  given  by  Hincmar  to  his  diocese  on  the  1st  irf 
November  853.  Tht  oompositicHi  of  the  collection  most  then  be 
dated  approximately  at  S50. 

The  object  which  ttie  forger  had  in  view  b  dearly  stated  in 
hb  preface;  tiie  reform  of  the  canon  law,  or  rather  its  better 
application.  But,  again,  in  what  particular  respects  .^^-^ 
he  wishes  it  to  be  reformed  can  be  best  deduced  from  ^^owr. 
certain  prepcuiderant  ideas  which  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  apocryphal  documents.  He  constantly  harps  upoa 
accusations  brought  against  bishops  and  the  way  they  were 
judged;  hb  wish  b  to  prevsnt  them  from  being  unjustly  accused, 
deposed  or  deprived  of  their  sees;  to  thb  end  he  multiplies  the 
safeguards  of  procedure,  and  secures  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
pope  and  the  possibihty  of  restoring  bishops  to  thdr  sees.  Hb 
object,  too,  was  to  protect  the  property,  as  well  as  the  persons, 
of  the  dergy  against  the  encroachments  of  the  temporal  power. 
In  the  second  place,  Isidore  wishes  to  increase  the  strength  and 
cohesion  of  the  churches;  he  tries  to  give  absolute  stability  to 
the  diocese  and  the  ecclesiastical  province;  he  reinforces  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  and  his  comprovinciala,  while  he  initiates 
a  determined  campaign  against  the  ckorepiscopi;  firuUly,  as  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  he  places  the  papacy.  These  aims  are  most 
laudable,  and  in  no  way  subversive;  but  the  author  must  have 
had  some  particular  reasons  for  emphasizing  these  questions 
rather  than  others;  and  the  examtnaticm  of  these  reasons  may 
help  Us  to  determine  the  nationality  of  thb  collection. 

The  name  of  lMd<M«  usurped  by  the  author  at  first  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  False  Decretab  originated  in  Spain;  this 
opinionnolonger  meets  with  any  support;  it  b  enough  j-f,fl^j 
to  point  out  that  there  is  no  Spanish  manuscript  of  the  aMr  •' 
collection,  at  least  until  the  13th  century.  In  the  tfith  '*»«"*ii» 
century  the  Protestants,  who  wished  to  represent  the 
forgeries  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  in  fevour  of  the  papacy, 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  False  Decretals  to  Rome,-  but  neither 
the  manuscript  tradition  nor  the  facts  confirm  this  view,  which 
is  nowadays  entirely  abandoned.  Everybody  is  agreed  in  pbcing 
the  origin  of  the  False  Decretals  within  the  Frankish  empire. 
Within  these  limits,  three  different  theories  have  succesaivdy 
arisen:  "  At  first  it  was  thought  that  Isidore's  dtanidle  could  be 
fijted  in  the  province  of  Mains,  it  is  now  about  fifty  years  ago  that 
the  balance  of  opinion  was  turned  in  favour  of  the  province  oi 
Reims;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  about  twenty  years^  several 
authors  have  suggested  the  province  of  Tours  "  (P.  Foumter. 
Biude  sur  la  Fausses  DieritiUes).  In  favour  of  Mainz,  especial 
stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  It  was  the  country  of  Benedictos 
LeviU,  the  compiler  «f  the  False  Capitularies,  to  which  the  False 
Decretab  are  closely  related.  But  Benedict,  the  deacon  of  Otgar 
of  Mainz,  b  as  much  of  a  hypothetical  personage  as  Isidorus 
Mercator;  moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  centufy  the 
condition  of  the  province  of  Mainz  was  not  disturbed,  nor  were 
the  ckorepiscopi  meimced.  In  favour  of  Reims,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  it  was  there  that  the  first  judicial  use  of  the 
False  Decretals  is  recorded,  in  the  trials  of  Rothad,  bishop  of 
Sobsons  (d.  86g),  and  of  Hincmar  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laon 
(d.  c.  882);  and  an  application  of  the  axiom  has  been  attempted: 
Is  Jedl  cui  prodat.  But  both  these  trials  took  place  later  than 
85a,  at  which  date  the  existence  of  the  collection  is  an  established 
fact;  the  texts  of  it  were  used,  but  they  were  in  existence  before. 
Between  847  and  851,  the  province  of  Reims  was  disturbed  by 
another  afiair,  that  of  the  clergy  ordained  by  Ebbo  at  the  time 
of  his  short  restoration  to  the  see  of  Reims,  in  840-841;  these 
derics,  Vulfadus  (afterwards  archhbhop  of  Bourges),  and  a  few 
others,  had  been  suspended  by  Hincmar  on  his  dection  in  845. 
But  the  affair  of  Ebbo's  clergy  did  not  become  critical  till  the 
council  of  Soissons  in  853;    up  till  then  these  clergy  had,  so  far 

tic.  The  author  givea  himself  out  as  a  certain  Benedict,  a  deacon 
of  the  church  of  Mainz;  hence  the  name  by  which  he  is.  uttuilly 
known.  Benedictua  Levita.  The  two  false  collections  are  closely 
akin,  and  are  doubtless  the  fabrication  of  the  same  hands. 
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u  we  know,  produced  no  documents,  and  the  citations  from  the 
False  Decretals  made  in  their  later  writings  do  not  prove  that 
they  had  forged  them.  Moreover,  Hincmar  would  not  have  dted 
the  forged  letters  of  the  popes  in  853;  above  all,  this  theory  would 
Dot  explain  the  chief  preoccupation  of  the  forger,  which  ii  to 
protect  bishops  against  unjust  judgments  and  depositions.  We 
must,  then,  look  f(«  conditions  in  which  the  bishops  were  con- 
cemMi.  It  b  precisely  this  which  has  suggested  the  province  of 
Tours.  Brittany,  which  was  dependent  on  the  province  of  Tours, 
had  just  for  a  time  recovered  its  independence,  thanks  to  its 
duke  Nominof.  The  strug^e  between  the  two  nationalities,  the 
Celt  and  the  Frank,  found  a  reflexion  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
The  Breton  bishops  were  for  the  most  part  abbots  of  monasteries, 
who  had  but  little  consideration  for  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
dnlates;  and  many  of  the  religious  usages  of  the  Bretons  differed 
profoundly  from  those  of  the  Franks.  Charlemagne  had  divided 
up  the  Breton  dioceses  and  established  in  them  Frankish  bishops. 
Nomino£  hastened  to  depose  the  four  Frankish  bishops,  after 
wringing  from  them  by  force  confessions  of  simony;  he  then 
established  a  metropolitan  see  at  Del.  Hence  arose  incessant 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  diqiossessed  bishops,  of  the 
metropolitan  of  Tours,  and  his  suffragans,  notably  those  of  Angers 
and  Lc  Mans,  which  were  more  exposed  than  the  others  to  the 
incursitNU  of  the  Bretons;  and  this  gave  rise  to  numerous  papal 
letters,  and  all  this  throughout  a  period  of  thirty  years.  There 
were  requests  that  the  bishops  should  be  judged  according  to 
the  rules,  protests  against  the  int«rl<q)er3,  demands  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  bishops  to  their  sees.  These  circumstances 
fall  in  perfectly  with  the  questions  about  which,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  pseudo-Isidore  was  mainly  concerned;  the 
judgment  of  bishops,  and  the  stability  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

In  the  province  of  Tours,  attempts  have  been  made  to  define 
more  clearly  tlie  centre  of  the  forgeries,  and  the  most  recent 
authorities  fix  upon  Le  Mans.  The  sole  argument,  though  a  very 
wei(^ty  one,  is  found  in  the  imdenlable  tebuion,  revealed  in 
an  astonishing  similarity  botfain  ejqKessions  and  composition, 
which  exists  between  these  forgeries  and  some  other  documents 
certainly  fabritited  at  Le  Mans,  uitder  the  episcopate  of  Aldiic 
(833-^56),  notably  the  Aclat  Pjmtificum  CaunHonis  m  vrbe 
dtgeaUum,  in  which  there  is  no  lack  of  forged  documents.  These 
certainly  bear  the  mark  of  the  same  hand. 

lliough  we  cannot  admit  that  the  False  Decretals  were  com- 
posed in  order  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  papacy,  we  may  at 
emmmmkMt  '"^"^  cODSidcr  whether  the  popes  did  not  make  use  of 
laikman  ^^  False  Decretals  to  support  their '  rights.  It  is 
certain  that  in  864'  Rothad  of  Soissons  took  with  him 
to  Rome,  if  not  the  coUection,  at  least  important  extracts 
fcom  the  pseudo-Isidore;  M.  Foumier  has  pointed  out  in  the 
letters  of  the  pope  of  that  time,  "a  literary  influence,  which 
is  shown  in  the  choice  of  expressions  and  metaphors,"  not- 
ably ih  those  passages  relating  to  the  restUutio  spoHi;  but  he 
concludes  by  affirming  that  the  ideas  and  acts  of  Nicholas 
were  not  modified  by  the  new  collection:  even  before  864  he 
acted  in  affairs  concerrung-  bishops,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  the 
Breton  bishops  or  the  adversaries  of  '  Photius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  exactly  as  he  acted  later;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  the  False  Decrettds,  though  not  expressly  dted 
by  the  pope,  "  led  him  to  accentuate  still  further  the  arguments 
which  he  drew  from  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,"  notably 
with  regaid  to  the  exctptio  spelii.  In  the  papal  letters  of  the 
end  of  the  gth  and  the  whole  of  the  loth  century,  only  two 
or  three  insignificant  citations  of  the  pseiido-Isidore  have  been 
pointed  out;  the  use  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  forged  documents 
did  not  become  prevalent  at  Rome  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
nth  century,  in  consequence  of  the  circulation  of  the  canonical 
cotlectiona  in  which  they  figured;  but  nobody  then  thought  of 
casting  any  doubts  on  the  authentidty  of  those  documents. 
One  thing  only  is  established,  and  this  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  real  effect  of  the  False  Decretals,  namdy,  the  powerful 
impulse  which  they  gave  In  the  Frankish  territories  to  the  move- 
ment towards  centralization  round  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  legal 


obstades  which  they  opposed  to  unjust  proceedings  against  the 
bishops. 

BiBLlOGBAPHV. — The  best  editkiD  is  that  of  P.  Hinachiua, 
DecreUUes  pftudQ-Uidenanae  U  capituia  AngUramni  (LeiDziD,  itS6^). 
In  it  the  authentic  texts  are  printed  in  two  columns,  tne  lorgenes 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  page;  an  important  preface  of 
ccxxviii.  pages  contains,  besides  the  classification  of  the  MSS.,  a 
profound  study  of  the  sources  and  other  questions  bearing  on  the 
collectioiL  Alter  the  worira  cited  above,  the  following  diseertations 
should  be  noted.  Pladng  the  ori^n  of  the  False  Decretals  at  Rome 
is:  A,  Theiner,  De  pseudo-Iiidortana  canonum  colltctitme  (Breslau, 
1637) ;  at  Mainz,  the  brothers  Ballerini.  De  atUiquis  coUectionibus  el 
coUittorAui  cantmwn,  iii.  (.S.  Leonis  opera,  t.  lii. ;  Migne,  Patro- 
lopa  Lot.  t.  56);  Blascus,  De  coll.  canonum  Iiidori  Mercatoris 
(Naples,  1760);  Waiserschleben,  Beiir&ge  zur  Cesckichte  der  falschen 
DekretaUn  (Breslau,  1844);  in  the  province  of  Reims:  tteizsacker, 
"  Die  pBeudoisidorianische  Frage,"  in  the  Hiitor.  Zeitsckrijt  of  Sybel 
(i860)  I  Hinschius,  Preface,  p.  ccviii. ;  A.  Tardif ,  Histoire  des  sowctt 
du  droit  canonwte  (Paris,  1887};  Schneider,  Die  Lekre  der  Ktrduii- 
rechU(juellen  (Regenaburg,  1892),  An  excellent  rfeum^  of  the 
question;  seems  more  favourable  to  Le  Mans  in  the  article  of  the 
KirchenUxicon  of  Wetzer  and  U'elte  (and  edO :  F.  Lot,  Eludes  fur  le 
rigne  de  Huguei  Capet  (Paris,  1903k ;  Lesne,  La  BUrarckie  ipiscopale 
t»  Gatile  et  Gemuinie  (Paris,  1905) ;  for  the  province  of  Tours  and 
Le  Mans:  B.  Sirason,  Die  EnlsUhung  der  bseudoisidor.  FaUchungen 
in  Le  Mans  (Leipzig,  1886.  It  is  lie  who  pointed  out  the  con- 
nexion with  the  torgeriea  of  Lc  Mans) ;  especially  Paul  Foumier, 
"  La  Question  des  fautseb  dJKT^ales,"  in  the  NouoeUe  Rttrnt  hiito- 
rtgiie  de  droit  JnatQaii  et  ilranger  (1887,  1888} ;  in  the  Congris  inlemot. 
des  ionants  cathol.  t.  ii.;  "Etude  sur  lee  fauases  d^crftales,"  in 
Revue  d'histoire  eccUsiasliqtie  de  Lmaain  (1906,  1907),  to  which  the 
above  article  b  greatly  indebted.  (A.  Bo.  *) 

DECURIO,  a  Roman  official  title,  used  In  three  connexions. 
(i)  A  member  of  the  senatorial  order  In  the  ItaUan  towns  under 
the  administration  of  Rome,  and  later  In  provincial  towns 
organized  on  the  Italian  model  (see  Cuua  4).  The  number  of 
decuriones  varied  in  different  towns,  but  was  usuaUy  100.  The 
qualifications  for  the  office  were  fixed  in  each  town  by  a  ^>ecial  law 
for  that  community  (ter  muntei>aiw) .  Cicero  (in  Verr.  2.49,150) 
alludes  to  an  age  limit  (originally  thirty  years,  until  lowered 
by  Augustus  to  twenty-five), to  a  property  qualification  (cf.  Pliny, 
Ep.  L  19.  2),  and  to  certain  conditions  of  rank.  The  method  of 
appointment  varied  in  different  towns  and  at  different  period^. 
In  the  early  munidpal  constitution  ex-magistrates  passed  auto- 
matically Into  the  senate  of  thdr  town;  but  at  a  later  date  this 
order  was  reversed,  and  membership  of  the  senate  became  a 
qualification  for  the  magistracy.  Cicero  {l.c.)  speaks  of  the  senate 
In  the  Sicilian  towns  as  appointed  by  a  vote  of  the  township. 
But  in  most  towns  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate  to 
draw  up  a  list  {album)  of  the  senators  every  five  years.  The 
decuriones  held  office  for  life.  They  were  convened  by  the 
magistrate,  who  presided  as  in  the  Roman  senate.  Their  powers 
were  extensive.  In  all  matters  the  magistrates  were  obliged 
to  act  according  to  thdr  direction,  and  in  some  towns  tl^ey  heard 
cases  of  appeal  against  judicial  sentences  passed  by  the 
magistrate.  By  the  time  of  the  municipal  law  of  Julius  Caesar 
(45  B.C.]  special  privileges  were  conferred  on  the  decuriones, 
including  the  right  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  trial  in  criminal  cases. 
Under  the  principate  their  status  underwent  a  rnariced  dech'ne. 
The  office  was  no  longer  coveted,  and  documents  of  the  3rd  and 
4  th  centuries  show  that  means  were  devised  to  compel  members 
of  the  towns  to  undertake  it.  By  the  time  of  the  jurists  It  had 
become  hereditary  and  compulsory.  Thb  change  was  largely 
due  to  the  heavy  finandal  burdens  which  the  Roman  goverii- 
ment  laid  on  the  municipal  senates.  (3)  Tlie  president  of  a 
decuria,  a  subdivision  of  the  curia  {q.v.).  (3)  An  officer  In  the 
Roman  cavalry,  commanding  a  troop  of  ten  men  {decuria). 

Bibliography.-^.  G-  Bmns,  Fonles  Juris  Romani,  c.  3,  No.  18, 
c.  4,  Nob.  27,  29,  30  (leges  municipaJes);  J.C.Orelli,  Inscr.  Latinae, 
No.  3711  (Album  of  Canusium);  Godefroy,  Paratitt.  ad  cod.  Theo- 
dosianam,  xii.  i  (vol.  iv.  pp.  353  etaet].,  ed.  Ritter);  J.  Marquardt, 
RSmische  Slaotsotruiaitung,  \.  pp.  183  et  eeq.  (Letpiig,  1881): 
P.  Willcms,  Droit  public  romain,  pp.  535  et  seq.  (Pans,  1884) ;  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  ReaUncydopMie,  IV.  li.  pp.  2319  foil.  (Stutteart,  1901); 
W.  Liebenam,  Stidteeerwaltung  im  romischen  Kaiserreidie  (Leipzig, 
1900).  (A.  M.  Ci..) 

niDfiAOATCH,  a  seaport  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet 
of  Adrianople,  10  m.  N.W.  of  the  Maritza  estuary,on  the  Gulf  of 
Enos,  an  inlet  of  die  Aegean  Sea.  Pop.  '^995)  about  1 
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mostly  Qre^s.  Until  1871  DMCs^tcb  was  a  men  cluster  of 
fishermen's  huts.  A  new  town  then  began  to  spring  up,  settlers 
being  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  opening  up  a  traide  in  the 
products  of  a  vast  forest  of  valonia  oaks  which  grew  near.  In 
1873  it  was  made  the  chief  town  of  a  Kaza,  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  and  a  Kaimakam  was  appointed  to  it.  In  1884  it  was 
raised  in  administrative  rank  from  a  Kaxa  to  a  Satgak,  and  the 
governor  became  a  MitUssarif.  In  rSSg  the  Greek  archbishopric 
of  Enos  was  transferred  to  D6d£agatch.  On  the  opening,  early  in 
1896,  of  the  Constantinople- Salonica  railway,  which  has  a  station 
here,  a  large  proportion  of  the  extensive  transit  trade  which 
Enos,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maritza,  had  acquired,  was 
ioi mediately  diverted  to  D£d£agatch,  and  an  era  of  unpre- 
cedented prosperity  began;  but  when  the  railway  connecting 
Burgas  on  the  Black  Sea  with  the  interior  was  opened,  in  i8p8, 
IHdiagatch  lost  ail  it  had  won  from  Enos.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
shelter  in  its  open  roadstead,  the  port  has  not  become  the  great 
commercial  centre  which  its  position  otherwise  qualifies  it  to  be. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  the  chief  outlets  for  the  grain  trade  of  the 
Adrianople,  Demotica  and  Xanthi  districts.  The  valonia  trade 
has  also  steadily  developed,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  export 
of  timber,  tobacco  and  almonds.  In  1871,  while  digging  out 
the  foundations  of  their  houses,  the  settlers  found  many  andent 
tombs.  Probably  these  are  relics,  not  of  the  necropolis  of  the 
ancient  Ztmi,  but  of  a  monastic  community  of  Dervishes,  of 
the  D£d£  sect,  which  was  established  here  in  the  15th  century, 
shortly  after  the  Turkish  conquest,  and  gave  to  the  place  its 
name. 

DEDHAII,  a  township  and  the  county  seat  of  Norfolk  county, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  with  an  area  of  23  sq.  m.  of  comparatively 
level  country.  Pop.  (1890)  7123;  (igoo)  74.57,of  whom  3186  were 
foreign-bom;  (1910  U.S.  census)  gi84.  The  township  is 
traversed  by  the  New  Vork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  and 
by  interurban  electric  Imes.  It  contains  three  villages,  Dedham, 
East  Dedham  and  Oakdale.  Dedham  has  a  public  library 
(1854;  incorporated  1871).  The  Dedham  historical  society  was 
organized  in  1859  and  was  incorporated  in  1861.  Tlie  Fairbanks 
house  was  erected  in  part  as  early  as  1654.  Carpets,  handker- 
chiefs and  woollen  goods  are  manufactured,  and  a  pottery  here 
is  reputed  to  make  the  only  true  crackleware  outside  the  East. 
Dedham  was  "  planted  "  in  1635  and  was  incorporated  in  1636. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  two  Inland  settlements  of  the  colony,  being 
coeval  with  Concord.  The  original  plantation,  about  20  m.  long 
and  10  m.  wide,  extended  from  Rozbury  and  Dorchester  to  the 
present  state  line  of  Rhode  Island:  from  this  territory  several 
townshipswerecreated,  including  Westwood  (pop.  in  1905, 1136), 
in  1897.  A  free  public  school,  one  of  the  first  in  America  to  be 
supported  by  direct  taxation,  was  established  in  Dedham  in 
r645.  In  the  Woodward  tavern,  the  birthplace  of  Fisher  Ames, 
a  convention  met  in  September  1774  and  adjourned  to  Milton 
(g.v.),  where  it  passed  the  Suffolk  Resolves. 

DEDICATION  (Lat.  dedicaiio,  from  dedicare,  to  proclaim,  to 
announce),  properly  the  setting  apart  of  anything  by  solemn 
prodamation.  It  is  thus  in  Latin  the  term  particularly  applied 
to  the  consecration  of  altars,  temples  and  other  sacred  buildings, 
and  also  to  the  inscription  prefixed  to  a  book,  &c.,  and  addressed 
to  some  particular  person.  This  latter  practice,  which  formerly 
had  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  patronage  and  support  of  the 
person  so  addressed,  is  now  only  a  mark  of  affection  or  regard. 
In  law,  the  word  is  used  of  the  setting  apart  by  a  private  owner 
Of  a  road  to  public  use.     (See  Highway.) 

The  Feast  oj  Dedkation  (njjq;  ri  iyKolvia)  was  a  Jewish 
festival  observed  for  eight  days  from  the  35tb  of  Kislev 
(i.e.  about  December  13)  in  conune  mo  ration  of  the  reconse- 
cration  (165  B.C.)  of  the  temple  and  especially  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  after  they  had  been  desecrated  in  the  persecution 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (168  B.C.).  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  festival  were  the  illumination  of  houses  and 
synagogues,  a  custom  probably  taken  over  from  the  feast  of 
tabem^es,  and  the  recitation  of  Psalm  nx.  The  biblical 
referenca  are  r  Mace.  i.  41-64,  iv.  36-39!  '  Mace.  vi.  i-ii; 
John  s.  33,    See  also  2  Mace.  >.  9.  18;    it-  t6;   aad  Josephus, 


A«U^.  xii.  v.  4.  J.  Wellhausen  suggests  that  the  featt  wu 
originally  connected  with  the  winter  solstice,  and  only  afterwards 
with  the  events  narrated  in  Maccabees. 

Dedication  of  Ckurches. — The  custom  of  solemnly  dedicating 
or  consecrating  buildings  as  churches  or  chapels  set  apart  fof 
Christian  worahip  must  be  almost  as  old  as  Christianity  itself. 
If  we  find  no  reference  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  Uie  very 
earliest  apostolic  or  post-apostolic  writings,  it  is  merely  due  to  the 
fact  that  Christian  churches  had  not  as  yet  begun  to  he  buHt. 
Throughout  the  ante-Nicene  period,  until  thereign  of  Constantinc, 
Christian  churches  were  few  in  number,  and  any  public  dedication 
of  them  would  have  been  attended  with  danger  in  those  days  of 
heathen  persecution.  This  is  why  we  are  ignorant  as  to  what 
liturgical  forms  and  what  consecration  ritual  were  employed  in 
those  primitive  times.  But  when  we  come  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  4th  century  allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  the  consecration 
of  churches  become  plentifuL 

Like  so  much  else  in  the  worship  and  ritual  of  the  Christian 
church  this  service  is  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  lie  hallowing 
of  the  tabemade  and  of  its  furniture  and  ornaments  (Exodus 
xl.);  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  (i  Kings  viii.)  and  of 
the  second  temple  by  Zerubbabd  (Ezra  vi.),  and  its  rededication 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (see  above),  and  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Herod  the  Great  (Josephus,  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  bk. 
XV.  c.  xi.  §  6),  and  our  Lord's  recognition  of  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation (St  John  xi.  23,  33) — all  these  point  to  the  probabiUty 
of  the  Christians  deriving  their  custom  from  a  Jewish  origin, 
quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic  appropriateness  of  such  a  custom 
in  itself. 

Eusebius  (Hist.  Eceks.  lib.  x.  cap.  3)  speaks  of  the  dedicatioit 
of  churches  rebuilt  after  the  Diodetian  persecution,  induding  the 
church  at  Tyre  in  a.d.  314.  The  consecrations  of  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  335,  which  bad  been 
built  by  Constantine,  and  of  other  churches  after  his  time,  are 
described  both  by  Euaebius  and  by  other  ecdesiastical  historians. 
From  them  we  gather  that  every  consecration  was  accompanied 
by  a  cdebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  a  sermon,  and  spedal 
prayers  of  a  dedicatory  character,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
daborate  ritual,  to  be  described  presently,  of  the  medieval 
pontificals  dating  from  the  8th  century  onwards. 

The  separate  consecration  of  altars  is  provided  for  by  canon  14. 
of  the  council  of  Agde  in  506,  and  by  canon  96  of  the  council  of 
Epaone  in  517,  the  latter  containing  the  first  known  reference  to 
the  usage  of  anointing  the  altar  with  chrism.  The  use  of  both 
holy  water  and  ot  unction  is  attributed  to  St  Columbanus,  who 
died  in  615  (Walafrid  Strabo,  Vita  S.  GalU,  cap.  6). 

There  was  an  »""U"I  commemoration  of  the  original  dedi- 
cation of  the  church,  a  feast  with  its  octave  extending  over  eight 
days,  during  which  &egory  the  Great  encouraged  the  erection 
of  booths  and  general  feasting  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
to  compensate  them  for,  and  in  some  way  to  take  the  place  of, 
ab<rfiahed  heathen  festivities  (Sozomen,  Hist.  EceUs.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  36;  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  30). 

At  an  early  date  the  right  to  consecrate  churches  was  reserved 
to  bishops,  as  by  canon  37  of  the  first  council  of  Bracara  in  563, 
and  by  the  33rd  of  the  Irish  collections  of  canons,  once  attributed 
to  St  Patrick,  but  hardly  to  be  put  earlier  than  the  8th  century 
(Haddon  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  Cfc,  vol.  ii.  pt.  >,  p.  339). 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  MS.  and  printed  service-books 
of  the  medieval  church,  we  find  a  lengthy  and  elaborate  service 
provided  for  the  consecration  of  churches.  It  is  contained  in  the 
pontifical.  The  earliest  pontifical  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
that  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  Vork  (733-766),  which,  however, 
only  survives  in  a  10th-century  MS.  copy.  Later  pontificals  are 
numerous;  we  cannot  describe  all  their  variations.  A  good  idea, 
however,  of  the  general  character  of  the  service  will  be  obtained 
from  a  skeleton  of  it  as  performed  in  this  country  before  the 
Reformation  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum.  The  service  in 
question  is  taken  from  an  early  isth-century  pontifical  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library  as  printed  by  W.  Makcll  in 
Monumonla  riiuaha  ecclesiae  Angiicanai,  and  ed.,  vol.  L  pp. 
195-339- 
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Theie  is  a  preliminary  oSce  for  laying  a  foundation-Etone. 
On  ttke  day  of  consecration  the  bishop  is  to  vest  in  a  tent  outside 
the  church,  thence  to  proceed  to  the  door  of  the  church  on  the 
outside,  a  sin^e  deacon  being  inside  the  church,  and  there  to  blesa 
holy  water,  twelve  lighted  candles  being  placed  outside,  and 
twelve  inside  the  church.  Me  is  then  to  sprinkle  the  walls  all 
round  outside,  and  to  luiock  at  the  door ;  then  to  sprinkle  the 
walls  all  round  outside  a  second  time  and  to  knock  at  the  door 
again;  then  to  sprinkle  the  walls  all  round  outside  a  third  time, 
and  a  third  time  to  knock  at  the  door,  by  which  he  will  then  enter, 
all  laity  being  excluded.  The  bishop  is  then  to  fix  a  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  after  which  the  litany  is  said,  including  a 
special  clause  for  the  consecration  of  the  church  and  altar. 
Next  the  bishop  inscribes  the  alphabet  in  Greek  letters  on  one  of 
the  limbs  of  St  Andrew's  cross  from  the  left  east  corner  to  the 
right  west  corner  on  the  pavement  cindered  for  Che  purpose,  and 
the  alphabet  in  Latin  on  the  other  limb  from  the  right  east  corner 
to  the  left  west  comer.  Then  he  is  to  genuflect  before  the  altar 
or  cross.  Then  he  blesses  water,  mingled  with  salt,  ashes  and 
wine,  and  sprinkles  therewith  all  the  walls  of  the  church  inside 
thrice,  beginning  at  the  altir;  then  he  sprinkles  the  centre  of  the 
church  longwise  and  crosswise  on  the  pavement,  and  then  goes 
round  the  outside  of  the  church  sprinkhng  it  thrice.  Next  re- 
entering the  church  and  taking  up  a  central  position  he  sprinkles 
holy  water  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  toward  the  roof. 
Next  he  anoints  with  chrism  the  twelve  internal  and  twelve 
external  wall-crosses,  afterwards  perambulating  the  church 
thrice  inside  and  outside,  censing  it. 

Then  there  follows  the  consecration  of  the  altar.  First,  holy 
water  is  blessed  and  mixed  with  chrism,  and  with  the  mixture 
the  bishop  makes  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  then  on  the 
right  and  the  left,  then  on  the  four  horns  of  the  altar.  Then  the 
altar  is  sprinkled  seven  times  or  three  times  with  water  not  mixed 
with  chrism,  and  the  altar-table  is  washed  therewith  and  censed 
and  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth.  The  centre  of  the  altar  is  next 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  the  catechumens  in  the  form  of  a  cross; 
and  the  altar-stone  is  next  anointed  with  chrism;  and  then  the 
whole  altar  is  rubbed  over  with  oil  of  the  catechumens  and  with 
chrism.  Incense  is  next  blessed,  and  the  altar  censed,  five  grains 
of  incense  being  {daced  crosswise  in  the  centre  and  at  the  four 
corners,  and  upon  the  grains  five  slender  candle  crosses,  which  are 
to  be  lit.  Afterwards  the  altar  is  scraped  and  cleansed;  then  the 
altar-cloths  and  ornaments  having  been  sprinkled  with  holy  water 
are  placed  upon  the  altar,  which  is  then  to  be  censed. 

All  this  is  subsidiary  to  the  celebration  of  mass,  with  which 
the  whole  service  is  concluded.  The  transcription  and  descrip^ 
tisn  of  the  various  collects,  psalms,  anthems,  benedictions,  &c., 
which  make  up  the  order  of  dedication  have  been  omitted  for 
the  sake  of  brevity. 

The  Sarum  order  of  dedication  described  above  is  substantiaUy 
identical  with  the  Roman  order,  but  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
tabulate  and  describe  the  lesser  variations  of  language  or  ritual. 
There  is,  however,  one  very  important  and  significant  piece  of 
ritual,  not  found  in  the  above-d escribed  English  church  order, 
but  always  found  in  the  Roman  service,  and  not  infrequently 
found  in  the  earlier  and  later  English  uses,  in  connexion  with 
the  presence  and  use  of  reUcs  at  the  consecration  of  an  altar. 
According  to  the  Roman  ritual,  after  the  priest  has  sprinkled 
the  walls  of  the  church  inside  thrice  all  round  and  then  sprinUed 
the  pavement  from  the  altar  to  the  porch,  and  sideways  from  wall 
to  wall,  and  then  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  he  prepares 
some  cement  at  the  altar.  He  then  goes  to  the  place  where  the 
relics  are  kept,  and  starts  a  solemn  procession  with  the  relics 
round  the  outside  of  the  church.  There  a  sermon  is  preached, 
and  two  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  read,  and  the  foimder's 
deed  of  gift  or  endowment.  Then  the  bishop,  anointing  the  door 
with  chrism,  enters  the  church  with  the  relics  and  deposits  them 
in  the  cavity  or  confession  in  the  altar.  Having  been  enclosed 
they  are  censed  and  covered  in.  and  the  cover  is  anointed.  Then 
follows  the  censing  and  wiping  of  the  altar  as  in  the  Sarum 

This  use  of  relics  is  very  ancient  and  can  be  traced  back  to  the 


time  of  St  Ambrose.  There  was  also  a  custom,  now  obsolete,  of 
enclosing  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  Eucharist  if  relics  were  not 
obtainable.  This  was  ordered  by  cap.  a  of  the  council  of  Ceichyth 
[Chelsea)  in  6i6.  But  though  ancient  the  custom  of  enclosing 
relics  was  not  universal,  and  where  found  in  English  church 
orders,  as  it  frequently  is  found  from  the  pontifical  of  Egbert 
onwards,  it  is  called  the  "  Mos  Romanus  "  as  distinguished  from 
the  "Mos  Anglicanus  "  (Arckaeologia,  liv.  416).  It  is  absent 
from  the  description  of  the  early  Irish  form  of  consecration 
preserved  in  the  Leabkar  Breae,  translated  and  annotated  by 
Rev.  T,  Olden  in  the  Transaciioas  oj  Ike  St  Paul's  Ecdestohg. 
Soc.  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  98. 

The  curious  ritual  act,  technically  known  as  the  abecedarium, 
i.e.  the  tracing  of  the  alphabet,  sometimes  in  Latin  characters, 
sometimes  in  Latin  and  Greek,  sometimes,  according  to  Menard, 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  along  the  limbs  of  St  Andrew's 
cross  on  the  fioor  of  the  church,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  8tfa 
century  and  may  be  earlier.  Its  origin  and  meaning  are  unknown. 
Of  all  explanations  we  like  best  the  recent  one  suggested  by  Rossi 
and  adopted  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  interprets  the  St 
Andrew's  cross  as  the  initial  Greek  letter  of  Christus,  and  the 
whole  act  as  significant  of  taking  possession  of  the  site  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  name  of  Christ,  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  word  of  God,  combining  in  himself  all  letters  that  lie  between 
them,  every  element  of  human  speech.  The  three  languages 
may  then  have  been  suggested  by  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
in  which  his  title  was  written  on  the  cross. 

The  disentangling  the  Gallican  from  the  Roman  elements  in 
the  early  Western  forms  of  service  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  task, 
undertaken  by  Monsignor  Louis  Duchesne,  who  shows  how  the 
former  partook  of  a  funerary  and  the  latter  of  a  baptismal 
character  {Christian  Worship  (London,  1904),  cap.  xii.). 

The  dedication  service  of  the  Greek  Church  is  likewise  long  and 
elaborate.  Relics  are  to  be  prepared  and  guarded  on  the  day 
previous  in  some  neighbouring  sacred  building.  On  the  morning 
following,  all  ornaments  and  requisites  having  been  got  ready,  the 
laity  being  excluded,  the  bishop  and  clergy  vested  proceed  to  fix 
in  its  place  and  consecrate  the  altar,  a  long  prayer  of  dedication 
being  said,  followed  by  a  litany.  The  altar  is  then  sprinkled 
with  warm  water,  then  with  wine,  then  anointed  with  chrism  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  The  altar,  the  book  of  the  gospels,  and  all 
cloths  are  then  censed,  every  pillar  is  crossed  with  chrism,  while 
various  collects  are  said  and  psalms  recited.  One  lamp  is  then 
filled  with  oil  and  lit,  and  placed  on  the  altar,  while  clergy  bring 
in  other  lamps  and  other  ornaments  of  the  church.  On  the  next 
day— if  the  service  cannot  be  concluded  in  one  day — the  bishop 
and  clergy  go  to  the  building  where  the  relics  have  been  kept  and 
guarded.  A  procession  is  formed  and  advances  thence  with  the 
relics,  which  are  borne  by  a  priest  in  a  holy  vessel  (disctis)  on  his 
head;  the  church  having  been  entered,  the  relics  are  placed  by 
him  with  much  ceremonial  in  the  "  confession,"  the  recess  pre- 
pared in  or  about  the  altar  for  their  reception,  which  is  then 
anointed  and  sealed  up.  After  this  the  liturgy  is  celebrated  both 
on  the  feast  of  dedication  and  on  seven  days  afterwards. 

There  is  no  authorized  form  for  the  dedication  of  a  church  in 
the  reformed  Church  of  England.  A  form  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  both  houses  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  under 
Archbishop  Tenison  in  1712,  and  an  almost  identical  form  was 
submitted  to  convocation  in  ryis,  but  its  consideration  was  not 
c(»npleted  by  the  Lower  House,  and  neither  form  ever  received 
royal  sanction.  The  consequence  has  been  that  Anglican  bishops 
have  fallen  back  on  their  undefined  jus  lilurgicum,  and  have 
drawn  up  and  promulgated  forms  for  use  in  their  various  dioceses, 
some  of  them  being  content  to  borrow  from  other  dioceses  for  this 
purpose.  There  is  a  general  similarity,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
difference  in  detail,  in  these  various  forms.  In  the  diocese  of 
London  the  bishop,  attended  by  clergy  uid  churchwardens, 
receives  at  the  west  door,  outside,  a  petition  for  consecration; 
the  procession  then  moves  round  the  whole  church  outside,  while 
certain  psalms  are  chanted.  On  again  reaching  the  west  door 
the  bishop  Jc'nocks  thrice  for  admission,  and  the  door  being 
opened  the  procession  advances  to  the  east  end  of  the  church. 
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He  there  lays  the  keys  on  the  table  "  which  is  to  be  hallowed." 
The  Veni  Creator  is  then  sung  kneeling,  followed  by  the  litany 
with  special  suffrages.  The  bishop  then  proceeds  to  various 
parts  of  the  church  and  blesses  the  font,  the  cl&ncel,  with  special 
references  to  confirmation  and  holy  matrimony,  the  lectern, 
the  pulpit,  the  dergy  stalls,  the  choir  seats,  the  holy  taUe.  The 
deed  of  consecration  is  then  read  and  signed,  and  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion  follows  with  special  collects,  epistle  and 
gospel; 

The  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
are  likewise  without  any  completely  authorized  form  of  dedi- 
cation, and  their  archbishops  or  bishops  have  at  various  time^ 
issued  forms  of  service  on  thrir  own  authority.  (F.  E.  W.) 

DE  DONIS  COWDITIOKAUBUS,  a  chapter  of  the  sutute  of 
Westminster  the  Second  (1185)  which  originated  the  law  of 
entail.  Strictly  speaking,  a  form  of  entail  was  known  before 
the  Norman  feudal  law  had  been  domesticated  in  En^and.  The 
common  form  was  a  grant  "  to  the  feoffee  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,"  by  which  limitation  it  was  sought  to  prevent  alienation 
from  the  lineage  of  the  first  purchaser.  These  grants  were  also 
known  as  feuda  cottdiHonaia,  because  if  the  donee  had  no  heirs 
of  his  body  the  estate  reverted  to  the  donor.  This  right  of 
reversion  was  evaded  by  the  interpretation  that  such  a  gift  was 
a  conditional  fee,  which  enabled  the  donee,  If  he  had  an  heir  of 
the  body  bom  alive,  to  alienate  the  land,  and  consequently 
disinherit  the  issue  and  defeat  the  right  of  the  donor.  To  remedy 
this  the  statute  De  Donii  Conditiofudibus  was  passed,  which 
ehacted  that,  in  grants  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  the 
win  of  the  donor  according  to  the  form  is  the  deed  of  gift  mani- 
festly expressed,  should  be  from  thenceforth  observedi  so  that 
'they  to  whom  the  land  was  given  under  such  condition,  should 
have  no  power  to  alienate  the  land  so  given,  but  that  it  should 
remain  unto  the  issue  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  after  their 
death,  or  unto  the  giver  or  his  heirs,  if  issue  fail.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  statute  an  estate  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  has  been  known  as  an  estate  tail,  or  an  estate  in  fee  tail 
(Jettdum  lalliatitm),  the  word  tail  being  derived  from  the  French 
lailler,  to  cut,  the  inheritance  being  by  the  statute  cut  down  and 
confined  to  the  heirs  of  the  body.  The  operation  of  the  statute 
soon  produced  innumerable  evils:  "  children,  it  is  said,  grew 
disobedient  when  they  knew  they  could  not  be  set  aside;  farmers 
werd  deprived  of  their  leases;  creditors  were  defrauded  of  their 
debts;  innumerable  latent  entails  were  produced  to  deprive 
purchasers  of  the  land  they  hadfairly  bought;  treasons  also  were 
encouraged,  as  estates  tail  were  not  liable  to  forfeiture  longer 
than  for  the  tenant's  life  "  (Williams,  Real  Property).  Accord- 
In^y,  the  power  of  alienation  was  reintroduced  by  tlie  judges  in 
Taltarum's  case  (Year  Book,  u  Edward  IV.,  1472)  by  means  of 
a  fictitious  suit  or  recovery  which  had  originally  been  devised 
ty  the  i*gular  clergy  for  evsiding  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  This 
was  aboGshed  by  an  act  passed  in  1S33.    (See  Fine.) 

DED0CnOK  (from  Lat.  deducere,  to  take  or  lead  from  or  out 
of,  derive),  a  term  used  in  common  pariance  for  the  process 
of  taking  artay  from,  or  subtracting  (as  in  mathematics),  and 
specially  for  the  argumentative  process  of  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion from  evidence,  i.e.  for  any  kind  of  Inference.'  In  this 
sense  it  includes  both  arguments  from  particular  facts  and  thoee 
from  general  laws  to  particular  cases.  In  logic  h  is  generally 
used  in  contradiction  to  "  induction  "  for  a  kind  of  mediate 
infetence,  in  which  a  conclusion  (often  itself  called  the  deduction) 
is  regarded  as  following  necessarily  under  certain  fixed  laws 
from  premises.  This,  the  most  common,  form  of  deduction  is 
the  syllogism  (q.v.;  see  also  Locrc),  which  consists  in  taking  a 
general  principle  and  deriving  from  it  facta  which  are  necessarily 
involved  in  it.  This  use  of  deduction  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin;  it  was  originally  used  as  the  equivalent  of  Aristotle's 
&1ra■^uy^|  (see  Ptiar  Analytics,  B  xrv.).  The  modem  use  of 
(Seduction  is  practically  identical  with '  the  Aristotelian 
mXSoyuriiis. 

'Two  form*  of  the  verb  are  used,  "deduce"  iod  "deduct"; 
originally  synonymous,  they  are  now  distinguished,  "  f^uce  ""  being 
confined  to  arguments,  "  deduct  "  to  quantities. 


DEB,  JOHM  (1537-1608),  En^^ish  mathematician  and 
astrd<^r,  was  bora  on  the  13th  of  July  1537,  in  London,  wher« 
his  father  was,  according  to  Wood,  a  wealthy  vintner,  in  154a 
he  was  sent  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  After  five  yean 
spent  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  studies,  he  went  td 
HoUand,  in  order  to  viait  several  eminent  oontinental  matfa»- 
nutticlans.  Having  remained  abroad  nearly  a  year,  be  returned 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  then 
first  erected  by  King  Henry  VIII.  In  1548  he  took  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts;  but  in  the  same  year  he  fouikd  it  necessary 
to  leave  England  on  account  oi  the  suspicions  entertained  of 
his  being  a  conjurer ;  these  were  first  excited  by  a  piece  of 
machinery,  which,  in  the  Fax  of  Aristophanes,  he  exhibited  to  tha 
university,  representing  the  scarabaeui  flying  up  to  Jupiter,  with 
a  man  and  a  basket  of  victuals  on  its  back.  He  w«nt  first  to  the 
university  of  Louvain,  where  he  resided  about  two  years,  and  then 
to  the  college  of  Rheims,  where  he  had  extraordinary  success  in 
his  public  lectures  on  Euclid's  Elements.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1551  King  Edward  assigned  him  a  pension  of  100  crowns, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  rectory  of  Upton-upon- 
Sevem,  Worcesterdiiie.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary  he  waa 
accused  of  using  enchantments  against  the  queen's  life;  but 
after  a  tedious  confinement  he  obtained  his  liberty  in  1555, 
by  an  order  of  council. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne.  Dee  was  asked  by  Lord 
Dudley  to  name  a  propitious  day  for  the  coronation.  On  this 
occasion  be  was  introduced  to  liie  queen,  who  took  lessons  in 
the  mystical  interpretation  of  his  writings,  and  made  him  great 
promises,  which,  however,  were  nevn'  fulfilled.  In  1564  he  again 
visited  the  continent,  in  <»'deT  to  present  his  Monas  kiero^yphica 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  it.  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  same  year ;  but  in  1571  he  was  in 
Lorraine,  whither  two  [Aysicians  were  sent  by  the  queen  to  his 
relief  in  a  dangerous  illness.  Returning  to  his  home  at  Mortlake, 
in  Surrey,  he  continued  his  studies,  and  made  a  collection  dt 
curious  books  and  manuscripts,  and  a  variety  of  inatniments. 
In  1 578  Dee  was  sent  abroad  to  consult  with  German  physidana 
and  astrologers  in  regard  to  the  illness  of  the  queen.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  employed  in  investigating  the  title  of 
the  crown  to  the  countries  recently  discovered  by  British  subjects, 
and  in  famishing  geographical  descriptions.  Two  large  rolb 
containing  the  desired  information,  which  he  presented  to  the 
queen,  are  still  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  A  learned 
treatise  on  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  written  by  him  about 
the  same  time,  is  also  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Library  at 
Oxford.  f 

From  this  period  the  philosophical  researches  of  Dee  were 
concerned  entirely-  with  necromancy.  In  1581  he  became 
acquainted  with  Edward  Kelly,  an  apothecary,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  forgery  and  had  lost  both  ears  in  the  pillory  at 
Lancaster.  He  professed  to  have  discovered  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  by  his  assistance  Dee  performed  various  incantatipns, 
and  maintained  a  frequent  imaginary  Intncourse  with  spirits. 
Shortly  afterwards  Kelly  and  Dee  were  introduced  by  the  cari 
of  Leicester  to  a  Polish  nobleman,  Albert  Laski, palatine  of  Sirade, 
devoted  to  the  same  pursuits,  who  persuaded  them  to  accompany 
him  to  his  native  country.  They  embarked  for  Holland  in 
September  1583,  and  arrived  at  Laskj's  residence  In  February 
following.  Upon  Dee's  departure  the  mob,  believing  him  a 
wizard,  broke  into  bis  house,  and  destroyed  a  quantity  of 
furniture  and  books  and  his  chemical  apparatus.  Dee  and 
Kelly  lived  for  some  years  in  Poland  and  Bohemia  in  alternate 
wealth  and  poverty,  according  to  the  credulity  or  scepticism  of 
those  before  whom  they  exhibited.  They  piofessea  to  raise 
spirits  by  incantation;  and  Kelly  dictated  the  utterances  to  Dee, 
who  wrote  them  down  and  interpreted  them. 

Dee  at  length  quarrelled  with  his  companion,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1589.  He  was  helped  over  his  financial  difficulties  by 
the  queen  and  his  friends.  In  May  of  r5g5  he  became  warden  of 
Manchester  College.  In  November  1604  he  reCuined  to  Mortlake, 
where  he  died  in  December  1608,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  in 
the  greatest  poverty.  Aubrey  describes  him  aa  "  of  a  very  fair. 
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dear  sanguine  comfdexioa,'  with  a  Icug  beard  as  white  as  mHk — 
a  very  handsome  man — tall  and  slender.  He  wore  a  goune  like 
an  artist's  goune  with  banging  sleeves."  Dee's  Speculum  or 
mirror,  a  piece  of  solid  pink-tinted  glass  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

His  principal  Works  are — Propaalrumala  aptioristiea  (London, 
1558);  Mtmas  hiero^yphica  (Antwerp,  1564);  Epittola  ad  Frederi- 
aim  Commandinwn  (Pesaro,  1570] ;  Preface  Mathematical  to  the 
EntUsh  Euclid  (1570);  Divers  Annotalions  and  Inventions  added 
after  the  tenth  book  of  English  Eudid  (1570);  Epistola  praefixa 
Ephemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi,  a.  ISS7'-  ParaUaticae  commentaiionis 
ptaxeosque  nucleus  quidam  (London,  1573).  The  catalogue  of  hia 
printed  and  published  works  is  to  be  found  in  his  Compendious 
Rekearsat,  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to  Archbishop  Whitgift.  A  manu- 
scrLpt  of  Dee's,  relating  what  pa&sed  for  many  years  between  him 
andTwoie  spirits,  was  edited  by  Merie  Casaubon  and  published  in 
16S9.  "*  Private  Diary  ed  Dr  John  Dee,  and  the  Catalogue  0/  his 
L&rary  of  Manuscripts,  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  was  published 
by  the  Camden  Society  in  1842.  There  is  a  life  of  Dee  in  Thomas 
Sioitb'a  Vitae  illuslrium  mrorum  (1707);  English  translation  by  W. 
A-  Ayton,  the  Life  of  John  Dee  (1909). 

'  DBE  (Welsh,  Dyfrdwy;  Lat.,  and  in  Milton,  Deva),  a  river  of 
Wales  and  England.  It  rises  in  Bala  Lake,  Merionethshire,  which 
is  fed  by  a  nmnber  of  small  streams.  Leaving  the  lake  near  the 
town  of  Bala  it  follows  a  north-easteriy  course  to  Ccarwen,  turns 
thence  E.  by  S.  past  Llangollen  to  a  point  near  Overton,  and  then 
betuls  nearly  ntuth  to  Chester,  and  thereafter  north-west  through 
a  peat  estuuy  c^ntDg  into  the  Irish  Sea.  In  the  Llangollen 
district  the  Dee  crosses  Denbighshire,  and  thereafter  forms  the 
boundary  of  that  county  with  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of 
Flint,  and  .Cheshire.  From  Bala  nearly  down  to  Overton,  a 
(Uatancc  of  35  m.,  during  which  the  river  falls  about  330  ft.,  its 
Course  lies  through  a  narrow  and  beautiful  valley,  enclosed  on  the 
south  by  the  steep  lower  slopes  of  the  Berwyn  Mountains  and  ori 
tiw  north  by  a  aucceasion  of  lesser  ranges.  The  portion  known 
is  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  is  lespeciaUy  famous.  Here  an  aqueduct 
iXtiytng  the  Pontcysyllte  branfili  o*  ^  Shtop^re  Unionoa&al 
bestrides  the  valley;  it  is  a  retnarkable  en^eering  work 
completed  by  Thom&s.  Telford  in  1805,  The  Dee  has  a  total 
length  of  i^mnt  70  m.  and  a  fall  of  ^30.  ft. .  Below  Overton  it 
debauches  upon  its  plain  track.  Below  Chester  it  follow*  a 
Straight  artificial  channel  to  the.  estuary,  and  this  is  the  only 
pavi^ble  portion.  The  estuary,  which  is  14  m.  long,  and  $\  m. 
wide  at  its  mouth,  between  Hilbre  Point  <»i  the  English  and 
Foint  of  Atr  on  the  Webh  side.  Is  not  a  conunercial  highway  tike 
the  neighbouring  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  for  though  in  appearance 
a^e  natural  harbour  at  high  tide,  it  becomes  at  low  tide  a  vast 
eopanae  sA  sand,  through  which  the  river  meanders  in  a  narrow 
channel.  The  navigation,  however,  is  capaUe  of  improvement, 
aiiid  schemes  have  been  set  on  foot  to  this  end.  The  tide  rushes 
in  with  great  speed  over  the  sands,  and  their  danger  is  illustrated 
in  the  well-known  ballad  "  The-  Siuids  of  Dee  "  by  Charles 
Eingsley.  The  Dee  drains  an  area  of  813  sq.  m. 
.  DEE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  pursuing 
a  generally  easterly  direction  from  its  source  in  the  extreme  west 
of  the  county  till  it  reaches  the  North  Sea  at  the  city  of  Aberdeen. 
It  rises  in  the  Wells  of  Dee,  a  spring  on  Ben  Braeriach,  one  of  the 
^airngorms,  at  a  height  of  4061  ft,  above  the  sea.  It  descends 
rapidly  from  this  altitude,  and  by  the  time  that  it  receives  the 
Geusacban,  <mi  ita  right  bank,  about  6  m.  from  its  source,  it  has 
fallen  1421  ft.  From  the  mountains  flanking  its  upper  reaches 
it.  is  fed  by  numerous  bums  named  and  unnamed.  With  its 
tributaries  the  river  drains  an  area  of  1000  sq.  m.  Rapid  and 
turbulent  during  the  first  half  of  its  course  of  90  m.,  it  broadens 
appreciably  below  Aboyne  and  the  rate  of  flow  is  diminished. 
The  channel  towards  its  mouth  was  artificially  altered  in  order 
to  provide  increased  dock  accommodation  at  Aberdeen,  but, 
above,  the  stream  is  navi^ble  for  only  barges  and  small  craft 
for  a  few  miles.  It  runs  through  scenery  of  transcendent  beauty, 
especially  in  Braemar.  About  two  miles  above  Inverey  it  enters 
a  narrow  rocky  gorge,  300  yds.  long  and  only  a  tew  feet  wide  at 
one  part,  and  forms  the  rt4>id9  and  cascades  of  the  famous  Linn 
of  Dee.  One  of  the  finest  of  Scottish  salmon  streams,  it  retains 
its  purity  almost  to  the  very  end  of  its  run.    The  principal 


^aces  on  the  Dee,  apart  from  private  residences,  aie  C^stletop 
ai  Braemar,  Ballfttec,  Aboyite,  Kincardine  O'Neil,  Banchory, 
Culter  and  Cults. 

DEED  (in  0.  Eitg.  dt4d,  from  the  stem  of  the  verb  "  to  do  "), 
that  which  is  done,  an  act,  doing;  partictilarly,  in  law,  a  contract 
in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered  by  the  party,  bound  to  the  party 
intended  to  benefit.  Contracts  or  obligations  under  sea]  are  called 
in  English  law  specialties,  and  down  to  1869  they  took  precedence 
in  payment  over  simple  contracts,  whether  written  or  not. 
Writing,  sealing  and  delivery  are  all  essential  to  a  deed.:  The 
signature  of  the  party  chai:ged  is  not  material,  ai^d  the. 4^  is 
not  void  for  want  of  a  date.  Delivery,  it  is  held,  may  be  complete 
ttithout  the  actual  handing  over  of  the  deed.i  it  is.suScient  if  tlie 
act  of  sealing  were  accompanied  by  words  or  acts  signifying  tliat 
the  deed  was  intended  to  be  pies^tly  binding;  and  delivery,  to 
a  third  person  for  the  use  of  ..the  party  benefited  willl>e  suSicient, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  deedpiay  be  handed  over  to.a  third  person 
as  an  escrow,^  in  which  case  it  will  not  take  eSect  as  a  deed  until 
certain  conditions  are  performed.  Such,  conditional  delivery 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  attending  the  transao- 
tion,  althou^  the  conditions  be  not  ejqjressed  in  words.'  A  deed 
indented,  or  indenture  (so  called  becifusc  written  jn  counterparts 
on  the  same  sheet  of  parchment,  separated  by  cutting  a  wavy 
line  between  them  so  as  to  be  Identified  by  fitting  tbe  parts 
together),  is  between  two  or  niore  parties  who  coctra^t  mutually. 
The  actual  indentation  is  ^t  now  necessary  to  an  indenture 
The  deed-poll  (with  a  polled  or  smooth-cut  edge,  not  indentedJ 
is  a  deed  in  which  one  party  binds  himself  without  reference 
to  any  corresponding  obligations  undertaken  by  another  par.t^. 

See  COKTRACT. 

DEEMS,    (»ARLB8     (ALEXANDER)    FORCE    {i&io-iSgs), 

American  clergyman,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  the 
4th  of  Decerabar  1820^  He  was  a  precocious  child  ^nd  delivered 
lectmres  on  temperance  and  on  Sunday  sdioob<  bef(»«  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  He  graduated  at  Dickinton  College  in  1839, 
taught  and  preached  in  New  York  city  for  a  few  months,  in  r84o 
took  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Asbury,  Ke^ 
Jersey,  and  removed  in  the  next  year  to  North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  general  agent  for  the  American  B%le  Society.  He  was 
professor  of  logic  and  rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Korth  Carolink 
in  1843-1847,  and  piofessor  of  natiiral  sciences  at  Randolph- 
Macon  College  (then  at  Boydton,  Virginia)  in  184.7-1S48,  and 
after  two  years  of  preaching  at  NeWbem,  N;  C,  he  held  for 
four  years  (1850-1854)  the  presidency  of  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
I^emale  College.  He  continued  as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
man at  varions  padtoratea  in  North  Carolina  from  1854  to  1865, 
for  the  last  seven  years  being  a  presiding  elder  and  in  1859  to  r863 
being  the  proprietor  of  St  Austin's  liistitute,  Witson.  In  1865 
he  settled  in  New  York  City,  wherein  1866  he  began  preaching  i» 
the  chapd  of  New  York  Univenity,  and  in  186S  he  established 
aind  became  the  pastor  of  the  undenominaMoAal  Church  of  tte 
Strangers,  which  in  1870  occupied  the  former  Mercer  Street 
Presbyterian  church,  purchased  and  given  to  Dr  Deems  by 
Comdiua  Vanderbilt;'  tbere  he  remained  until  bis  death  in 
New  York  city  on  the  18th  of  November  1893.  He  was  one  «f 
the  founders  (1881)  artd  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Christian  Philosophy  and  for  ten  years  was  editor  of  its  organ. 
Christian  Thought.  Dr  Deems  was  an  earttest  tempemnce  advo- 
cate, as  early  as  1851  worked  (Unsuccessfully)  for  a  general  prohi- 
bition law  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  his  later  years  allied  himself 
with  the  Froltibilkin.party.  He  was  influential  in  securing  from 
Cornelius  Vuiderbilt  the  endowmuit  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
in  Nashville.  Tennessee.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  perstHial  and 
literary  charm;  be  edited  Tke  Soutkem  Methodist  Episcopal 
Pulpit  (1846-1853)  and  The  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism 
(r855-i857);  he  compiled  Dgootianal  Mdadies  (1843),  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  Phoebe  Cary,  one  of  his  periduoners,  Hymms 
for  all  Christians  {\%(xi;  revised,  1881);  and  be  published  many 
books,  among  which  were:  The  Life  of  Dr  Adam  Clarke  (1840): 
'  An  Anglo-Frenth  law  term  meaning  a  "  scroH  '"  oP  Btrip  of  parch- 
ment, cognate  with  the  English  "  shred."  Tfie  modem  rreneh 
tcToue  is  used  for  the  entry  of  a  name  on  a  prison  tejpeba. 
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The  Triumph  of  Peace  and  other  Poem  (1840);  T&e  Home  Altar 
(1850);  Jata  (1873),  vhich  ran  through  many  editions  and 
several  revisions,  the  title  being  changed  in  1880  to  The  Light 
of  the  Nations;  Sermons  (1885);  The  Gospel  of  Common  Sense 
(1888);  The  Gospel  6f  SpiHtvai Insight  (.iSgi)  And  My  Sepluagint 
(1891).  The  Charles  F.  Deems  Lectureship  in  Philosophy  was 
founded  in  his  honour  in  1895  at  New  York  University  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy. 

His  Atdcbiography  (New  York,  1897}  h  autobiographical  only  to 
1847,  the  meiDolr  beiog  completed  by  his  two  loas. 

DEER  (0.  E.  dlor,  dtor,  a  common  Teutonic  word,  meaning  a 
wild  animal,  cf.  Ger.  Tier,  Du.  dier,  &c.,  probably  from  a  root 
dhus;  to  breathe),  originally  the  name  of  one  of  two  Britist 
species,  the  red-deer  or  the  fallow-deer,  but  now  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  family  Cervidae,  in  the  section  Pecora  of  the 
suborder  Artiodactyla  of  the  order  Ungulata.  (See  Pecora; 
Aktiodactyla  and  Ungulata.)  Briefly,  deer  may  be  defined  as 
Pecora  presenting  the  following  characteristics: — either  antlers 
present  in  the  male,  or  when  these  are  absent,  the  upper  canines 
large  and  sabre-like,  and  the  lateral  tnetacatpal  bones  represented 
only  by  their  lower  extremities.  This  definition  will  include  the 
living  and  also  most  of  the  extinct  forms,  although  in  some  of 
the  latter  the  lateral  metacarpal  bones  not  only  retain  their  lower 
ends,  but  are  complete  in  their  entire  length. 

The  leading  chaj^cters  of  antlers  are  described  under  Pecora, 
but  these  structures  may  be  defined  somewhat  more  fully  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  present  writer's  Deer  of  ail  Lands: — 

"  Antlers  are  supported  on  a  iiair  of  solid  bony  processes,  or 
pedicles,  arising  from  the  frontal  bones  of  the  skull,  of  which  they 
form  an  inseparable  portion ;  and  if  in  a  fully  adult  deer  these  pedicles 
be  sawn  through,  ttiey  will  eeDerally  be  found  to  consist  of  solid, 
ivory-like  bone,  devoid  of  perceptible  channels  for  the  passage  of 
blood- vessels.  The  pedicles  are  always  covered  with  skin  well 
supplied  with  blood-vessels;  and  in  young  deer,  or  those  in  which 
the  antlers  hav«  been  comparatively  recently  shed,  the  covering  of 
•Idn  extends  over  their  summits,  when  they  appear  as  longer  or 
shorter  projections  on  the  forehead,  according  to  the  species.  When 
the  lirst  or  a  new  antler  is  about  to  be  formed,  the  summits  of  These 
pedicles  become  tender,  and  bear  smalt  velvet -like  knobs,  which  have 
a  high  temperature,  and  are  supplied  by  an  extra  quantity  of  blood, 
which  commences  to  deposit  bony  matter.  This  deposition  of  bony 
matter  progresses  very  rapidly,  and  although  in  young  deer  and  the 
adults  of  some  species  the  resulting  antler  merely  forms  a  simple 
spike,  or  a  single  fork,  in  full-grown  individuals  »)f  the  majority  it 
assumes  a  more  or  less  complexly  branched  structure.  All  this  time 
the  growing  antler  is  invested  with  a  skin  clothed  with  exceedingly 
'        '  irs,  and  is  most  liberally  supplied  with  blood-vessels; 

akin  being  called  the  velvet.     Towards  the 


fine  short  h 


t  liberally  supplied  with  blood- 

_ „ t.     Towards  the  compit 

of  its  growth  a  more  or  less  prominent  ring  of  bone,  termed  the  burr 


it  deposited  at  its  base  just  above  the  junction  with  the 
pedicle;  this  ring  tending  to  constrict  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  supply  of  blood  from  the  antlers.   ,    .    . 

"  When  the  antlers  are  freed  from  the  velvet — a  process  usually 
asnsted  by  the  animal  rubbing  them  against  tree  stems  or  boughs 
— they  have  a  more  or  le»  rugose  surface^  owing  to  the  grooves 
formed  in  them  by  the  nutrient  blood-veraels.  Although  a  few 
living  species  have  the  antlers  in  the  form  of  simple  spikes  in  the 
adult  male,  in  the  great  majority  of  species  they  are  more  or  less 
branched ;  while  in  some,  like  the  elk  and  fallow'-deer,  they  expand 
Into  broad  palmated  plates,  with  tines,  or  snags,  on  one  or  both 
mareins.  In  the  antlers  of  the  red-deer  group,  which  form  the  type 
of  the  whole  series,  the  following  names  have  been  applied  to  their 
different  component  parts  and  branches.  The  main  shaft  is  termed 
the  beam;  the  first  or  lowest  tine  the  brow-tine;  the  second  the 
bez-tine;  the  third  the  trez-tine,  or  royal;  and  the  branched  portion 
forming  the  summit  the  crown,  or  surroyals.  But  the  antlers  of  all 
deer  by  no  means  conform  to  this  type;  and  in  certain  groups  other 
names  have  to  be  adopted  for  the  branches. 

"  The  antlers  of  young  deer  are  in  the  form  of  simple  spikes;  and 
this  form  is  iMained  in  the  South  American  brockets,  although  the 
simple  antlers  of  these  deer  wpear  due  to  degeneration,  and  are  not 

Erimitive  types.  Indeed,  no  living  deer  shows  such  primitive  spike- 
ke  antlers  in  the  adult,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  type  is  dis- 


Bpecies  with  complex  antlers  the  replacement  is  annual,  the  ...  . 
appendages  attaining  their  full  development  immediately  before  the 
f»iring-seaton.  la  such  spedesthereisa  more  or  less  regular  annual 
increase  inthecomplexityof  the  antlers  up  to  a  certain  period  of  life, 
after  which  they  begin  to  degenerate." 


The  Cervidae  are  distributed  all  over  Europe,  Asia,  Northnn 
Africa  and  America,  but  are  unknown  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara.  They  are  imdoubtedly  a  group  of  European  or  A^atic 
origin,  and  obtained  an  entrance  into  America  at  a  time  when 
that  continent  was  connected  with  Asia  by  way  of  Bering  Strait. 

The  existing  members  of  the  family  are  classified  in  the  writer's 
Deer  of  all  Lands  as  follows; — 

A.  Subfamily  Cervinae. — Antlers,  with  one  exception,  present 
in  the  male;  liver  without  a  gall-bladder;  a  facergland,  and  a 
gland-pit  in  the  skull. 

I.  Reindeer,  Genus  Rangifer. — Lateral  metacarpal  bones  repre- 
sented only  by  their  tower  extremities ;  antlers  present  tn  both  sexes, 
complex.     Northern  part  of  both  hemispheres. 

n.  Ki\i,  Genus  A  Ices. — Lateral  metacarpals  as  in  preceding;  aixtfefs 
(as  in  the  following  genera)  present  only  in  the  mate,  arising  at  r^ht 
angles  to  the  median  longitudinal  line  of  the  skult,  and  extending  at 
first  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  after  which,  when  in  their  fuRut 
development,  they  expand  into  a  broad  palmation  margined  with 
snags-     Northern  portion  of  both  hemispheres. 

III.  True  Deer,  Genus  CerBuJ. — Lateral  metacarpals  represented 
only  by  their  upper  ends.  Antlers  arising  at  acute  angles  to  the 
median  line  of  the  skull  (as  in  the  following  genera),  at  first  project- 
ing from  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  and  then  continued  upirards 
nearly  in  that  plane,  supported  on  short  pedicles,  and  furnished  with 
a  brow-tine,  never  regularlv  forked  at  first  division,  but  generally  of 
large  size,  and  with  not  less  than  three  tines;  the  skull  without 
ridges  on  the  frontals  forming  the  bases  of  the  pedicles  of  the  antlers. 
Upper  canine  teeth  small,  or  wanting.     Europe,  Asia  and  N.  America. 

I.  Red-deer  Group,  Subgenus  Cemu.— Antlers  rounded,  usually 
with  fiveor  more  tines,  generally  includingabez  (aecond),  and  always 
a  trez  (third) ;  coat  of  adult  generally  unspottea,  with  a  large  light- 
coloured  disk  surrounding  the  tail;  young,  spotted.  Europe, 
Northern  and  Central  Asia  and  North  America. 

3.  Sika  Deer,  Subgenus  Pseudaxii. — Antlers  smaller  and  simpler, 
four-tined,  with  a  trez  (third),  but  no  bez  (second) ;  coat  of  adult 

r:ted,  at  least  in  summer,  with  a  white  area  bordered  by  black  in 
region  of  the  tail,  which  is  also  black  and  white.     Nortn-Eastem 

3.  Fallow-deer,  Subgenus  Dama. — ^Antlers  without  a  be«,  but 
with  a  trea-tine,  alxive  which  the  beam  is  more  or  less  palmated,  and 
generally  furnished  with  numerous  snags;  coat  of  adult  spotted 
in  summer,  uniform  in  winter,  with  black  and  white  markings  in 
the  region  of  the  tail  similar  to  those  of  Pieudaxis;  young,  spotted. 
Mediterranean  region,  but  more  widely  spread  in  Europe  during 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  and  also  introduced  into  many  European 
countries. 

4.  Sambar  Group,  Subgenus  Riisa. — Antlers  rounded,  three- 
tined,  with  the  bes-  and  trez-tines  wanting,  and  the  beam  simply 
forked  at  the  summit;  coat  either  uniform  or  spotted  at  all  seasons. 
Indo-Malay  countries  and  part  <^  China. 

5.  Barasingha  Group,  Subgenus  Rucenus. — Antlers  flattened  or 
rounded,  without  bez-  or  trez-tina,  the  beam  dichotomously  forking, 
and  one  or  both  branches  again  forked,  so  that  the  number  of  tines 
is  at  least  four;  brow-tine  forming  a  right  angle  or  a  coutinuous 

with  the  beam;  coat  of  adult  generally  more  or  less  imifonn. 


Cervus;  antlers  small,  with  a  brow-tine  and  an  unbranched  beam, 
supported  on  long  bony  pedicles,  continued  downwards  as  con- 
vergent ridees  on  the  forehead;  upper  canines  of  male  large  and 
tusk-like.     Indo-Malay  countries  and  China. 

V.  Tufted  Muntjacs,  Genus  Elaphodus.—HenrW  related  to  the 
last,  but  the  antlers  still  smaller,  with  shorter  pedicles  and  divergent 
frontal  ridges;  upper  canines  of  male  not  everted  at  the  tips.  Tibet 
and  China. 

VI.  Water-deer,  Genus  Hydrelaphus. — Lateral  metacarpals  as 
Rangifer;  antiera  wanting;  upper  canines  of  mates  tusk-like 
1  growing  from  semi -persistent  pu'" 

(hypsodont) ;  tail  moderate.     China. 

VIL  Roe^eer,  Genus  Capreoliu. — i^temi  metacarpals  as  in 
Rangifer;  antlers  rather  small,  without  a  brow-tine  or  sub-basa) 
snag,  dichotomously  forked,  with  the  upper  or  posterior  prong 
again  forking;  tail  rudimentary;  vomer  not  dividing  posterior 
nasal  aperture  of  skull.     Europe  and  Northern  Aua. 

VIII.  P^re  David's  Deer,  Genua  Eiaphunts. —Lateral  meta- 
carpals  as  in  Cervus:  antlers  laige,  without  a  brow-tine  or  sub-baial 
snag,  dichotomously  forked,  with  the  upper  prong  of  the  fork 
curving  forwards  and  dividing,  and  the  lower  prong  tone,  simple, 
and  projected  backwards,  the  beam  making  a  very  matted  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  face;  tail  very  long;  vomer  as  in  Capreolus. 
North- Elast  Asia. 

IX.  American  Deer,  Genus  Maxama. — Lateral  metacarpals  as  in 
Rangifer;  antlers  very  variable  in  size,  forming  a  marked  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  face,  without  a  brow-tine;  when  consisring  of  more 
than  a  simple  prong,  dichotomously  forked,  frequently  with  a  sob- 
basal  snag,  and  always  with  the  lower  prong  of  the  fork  projected 
from  the  front  edge  of  the  beam,  in  some  cases  ttie  knrer,  in  others^ 
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tarsal  gland  generally  present;  metataraal  gland  very  variable,  both 
as  regards  presence  and  position ;  vomer  dividing  the  inner  aperture 
ot  the  nostrils  in  tbe  skull  into  two  distinct  chambers.     America. 

I.  White-tailed  Group,  Subgenus  Dorcetapkus  or  OdoeoUtus. — 
Antlers  large  and  complex,  with  a  sub-basal  saag,  and  the  lower 
prong  more  or  less  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  one; 
metatarsal  gland  usually  present;  tail  long  or  moderate,  and  hairy 
below;  Face  very  lone  and  narrow;  tlie  face-gland  small,  and  the 
gland~pit  in  the  skull  of  moderate  extent;  no  upper  canines;  size 
generally  large.     North  America  to  Northern  South  America. 

3.  Marsh-deer  Group,  Subgenus  B/ai/oeww.— Antlers  large  and 
complex,  without  a  sub-basal  snag,  and  the  upper  prong  more 
devMoped  than  the  lower  one;  metatarsal  gland  absent;  tail 
short;  face  moderately  long;  face-gland  and  ^nd-pit  well 
developed;  upper  canines  usually  present  in  male.  Size  large  or 
rather  small.    South  America. 

3.  GueRials,  Subgenus  Xenelaphus, — Antlers  small  and  simple, 
forming  a  single  dichotomous  fork;  metatarsal  eland  absent;  tail 
abort;  face  moderately  long;  face-gland  and  gland-pit  well 
developed;  upper  canines  present  in  Dotb  sexes.  Size  medium. 
South  America. 

±.  Bnxkets,  Subgenus  Matamo. — Antlera  in  the  form  of  simple 
unManched  spikes;  metatarsal,  and  in  one  case  also  the  tarsal 
B^nd  absent;  tail  very  short;  face  eloi^ated;  face-gland  small 
and  gland-pit  deep  and  triangular;  hair  of  face  radiating  from  two 
whorls:  upper  canines  sometimes  present  in  old  males.  Size  small. 
Central  and  South  America. 

X.  Genus  Ptidua. — Skull  and  metacarpals  generally  as  in 
Maattma;  size  very  small;  hair  onrse  and  brittle;  antlers  in  the 
form  of  short,  simple  spikes;  cannon-bones  very  short;  tail  very 
short  or  wanting;  no  whorls  in  the  hair  of  the  face;  face-gland 
moderately  large,  and  gland-pit  deep  and  oval;  tarsal  and  meta- 
tarsal glands  wanting;  ectocuneiform  bone  of  tarsus  united  with 
the  naviculocuboid.     South  America. 

B,  Subfamily  Moschinak,— Antlers  wanting  in  both  Kxes;  liver 
furnished  with  a  gall-bladder;  no  face-gland  or  gland-pit. 

XI.  Musk-deer,  Genus  Mosckus. — Hair  coarse  and  brittle;  upper 
canines  of  male  very  long;  no  tarsal  or  metatarsal  glands  or 
tufts;  lateral  metacarpals  represented  by  their  lower  extremities; 
lateral  hoofs  very  large;  tail  very  short;  naked  portion  of  muzsle 
extensive;  male  with  a  laq^e  abdoininal  gland.     Central  Asia. 

Of  the  above,  Reindeer  and  Elk  are  dealt  with  in  Beparate 
articles  {.qq-v). 

The  first  or  typical  group  of  the  genus  Cervus  includes  the  red- 
deer  iCenus  elapkui)  of  Europe  and  western  Asia,  of  which  there 
are  several  local  races,  such  as  the  large  C.  eiaphus  maral  of 
eastern  Europe  and  Persia,  which  is  often  partially  spotted  above 
and  dark-coloured  below,  the  smaller  C.  e.  barbartts  of  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  and  the  still  smaller  C.  e.  corsicanus  of  Corsica. 
The  Scandinavian  red-deer  is  the  typical  form  of  the  species.  In 
all  red-deer  the  antlers  are  rounded,  and  show  a  more  or  less 
marked  tendency  to  form  a  cup  at  tbe  summit.  Wapiti,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  marked  tendency  to  the  flattening  of  the 
antlers,  with  a  great  development  of  the  fourth  tine,  which  is 
larger  than  all  the  others,  and  the  whole  of  the  tines  above  this  in 
the  same  plane,  or  nearly  so,  this  plane  being  the  same  as  the  long 
axis  of  the  animal.  Normally  no  cup  is  developed  at  the  summit 
of  the  antler.  The  tail,  too,  is  shorter  than  in  the  red-deei; 
while  in  winter  the  under  parts  become  very  dark,  and  the  upper 
surface  often  bleaches  almost  white.  The  cry  of  the  stags  in  the 
breeding  season  is  also  diSeient.  The  typical  representative  of 
the  group  is  tbe  North  American  wapiti  C.  canadensis,  but  there 
are  several  closely  allied  races  in  Central  Asia,  such  as  C.  cana- 
densis songaricus  and  C.  c.  bactriamts,  while  i&  Manchuria  the 
subgroup  is  represented  by  C.  c.  xantkopygus,  in  which  tbe 
summer  coat  is  reddish  instead  of  grey.  The  hangul  (C,  cask- 
mirianvs)  of  Kashmir  is  a  distinct  dark-coloured  species,  in  which 
tbe  antlers  tend  to  turn  in  at  the  summit;  while  C,  yarcandensis, 
of  the  Tarim  Valley,  Turkestan,  is  a  redder  animal,  with  a  wholly 
Tufous  tail,  and  antlers  usually  terminating  in  asimple  fork  placed 
in  a  transverse  plane.  Another  Asiatic  species  is  the  great  shou 
(C.  qfinis)  ot  the  Chumbi  Valley,  in  which  tbe  antlers  curve 
forwards  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Lastly  C.  albirostris,  of  Tibet, 
is  easily  recognized  by  its  white  muzzle,  and  smooth,  whitish, 
flattened  antlers,  which  have  fewer  tines  than  those  of  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  all  placed  in  one  plane. 

The  second  group  of  the  genus  Cennis,  forming  the  subgenus 
Pseudaxis,  is  typified  by  the  handsome  little  Japanese  deer,  or 
sika,  C.  (P.)  sica,  in  which  the  antlers  are  four-tined,  and  covered 


with  red  "velvet "  when  first  grown,  while  the  c«at  is  fully 
spotted  in  summer,  but  more  or  less  unifoimly  brown  in  winteri 
The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  deer  of  this  group  is,  however, 
the  patch  of  long  erectile  white  hairs  on  the  buttocks,  which,- 
although  inconspicuous  when  the  animfll^  are  quiescent,  is 
expanded  into  a  large  chrysanthemum-iike  bunch  when  they 
start  to  run  or  are  otherwise  exdted.  The  patch  then  forms  a 
guiding  signal  for  the  members  of  the  herd  when  in  Sight.  On 
the  mainland  of  Manchuria  both  the  typical  sika,  and  a  larger 
race  (C.  sika  manckuricus),  occur.  A  still  larger  and  finer  animal 
is  the  Pekin  sika  (C.  kcrUdorum),  of  northern  Manchuria,  which 
is  as  large  as  a  small  red-deer;  it  is  represented  in  the  Yang~tse 
valley  by  a  local  race,  C.  k.  kcpscki.  Formosa  possesses  a  Species 
of  its  own  (C.  taivanuj),  which,  in  correlation  with  tbe  perpetual 
verdure  of  that  island,  is  spotted  at  all  seasons. 

For  the  fallow-deer,  Cenus  [Dama]  dama,  see  Fallow-deSS. 

The  rusine  or  sambar  group  of  Cervtu,  of  which  the  character- 
istics are  given  above,  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  long- 
tailed  species  with  tbree-tined  antlen  from  the  Indo-Malay 
countries  and  some  parts  of  China.  The  largest  and  handsomest 
is  the  sambar  of  India  (Cenus  [Rusa]  unicolor),  characterized  by 
its  massive  and  rugged  antlers.  It  is  represented  by  a  number 
of  local  races,  mostly  of  smaller  size,  such  as  tbe  Bunnese  and 
Malay  C.  w.  eguiniti,  the  Formosan  C.  ».  strinkoei,  and  the 
Philippine  C.  w.  pkilippintu  and  C.  u,  nigricans,  of  which  the 
latter  is  not  larger  than  a  roe-buck,  while  the  sanlbar  itself  is 
as  large  as  a  red-deer.  Whether  these  local  phases  of  a  single 
variable  type  are  best  denominated  races  or  species,  must  be 
largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  The  nisa,  or  JavftA 
sambar,  C.  (R.)  hippaiapkus,  is  a  lighter-coloured  and  smaller 
deer  than  the  Indian  sambar,  with  longer,  slenderer  and  less 
rugged  antlers.  Typically  from  Java,  this  deer  is  also  reiMresented 
in  the  Moluccas  and  Timor,  and  has  thus  the  most  easterly  range 
of  tbe  whole  tribe.  A  black  coat  with  white  spots  distinguishes 
the  Philippine  spotted  deer,  C.  aljredi,  which  is  about  the  siae 
of  a  roe-buck;  while  other  members  of  this  group  ore  tbe 
Calamianes  deer  of  the  Philippines  iC.adiantnsis),  the  Bavian 
deer  (C.  kwkli)  from  a  small  island  near  Java,  and  the  well-known 
Indian  hog-deer  or  para  (C.  portinus),  alt  these  three  last  being 
small,moreor  less  uniformly  colon  red,  and  closely  allied  spedes.. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  and  handsomer  chital,  or  spotted 
deer  (C.  axis),  stands  apart  by  its  white-spotted  fawn-red  coat 
and  differently  formed  antlers. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  is  tbe  barasingha  or  rucervice 
group  (subgenus  Rucerous),  in  which  the  antlers  are  of  a  diSerent 
and  generally  more  complex  character.  The  typical  ^tecies  is 
tbe  Indian  barasingha  or  swamp-deer,  Cervus  {Rucervus)  duvau^ 
celi,  a  uniformly  red  animal,  widely  distributed  in  tbe  forest 
districts  of  India.  In  Siam  it  is  replaced  by  C.  (K.)  sckomburgki, 
in  which  the  antlers  are  of  a  still  more  complex  type.  Finally, 
we  have  the  thamin,  or  Eld's  deer,  C.  (£.)  eldi,  ranging  from 
Burma  to  Siam,  and  characterized  by  the  continuous  curve 
formed  by  the  beam  and  the  brow-tine  of  tbe  witlers. 

For  tbe  small  eastern  deer,  respectively  known  as  muntjacs 
{Cermdus)  and  tufted  muntjacs  or  tufted  deer  (Eiaphedus),  see 
MuNTjAc;  while  under  Water-deer  will  be  found  a  notice  of 
the  Chinee  representative  of  the  genus  Hydrdapkus  (or  Hydro- 
poles).  The  roe-deer,  or  roe-buck  (Capreohts),  likewise  form  the 
subject  of  a  separate  article  (see  Roe-bucx),  as  is  also  the  case 
with  P£re  David's  deer,  the  sole  representative  of  the  genus 
Elapkurus. 

The  American  deer  include  such  New  World  ^>edes  as  are 
generically  distinct  from  Old  World  types.  AU  these  differ  from 
the  members  of  tbe  genus  Cenus  in  having  no  brow-tine  to  the 
antlers,  which,  in  common  with  those  of  the  roe-deer,  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  forked  type.  Including  all  these  deer  escet^: 
one  in  tbe  genus  Mcaatna  (of  which  the  typical  representatives, 
are  the  South  American  brockets),  the  North  American  species 
constitute  the  subgenus  Dorcelapkus  (also  known  as  Cariacus  and 
Odocoileus)-  One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  the  white-tailed 
deer  Mamma  {Dorcelapkus)  americona,  often  known  as  the  Vir^ 
ginian  deer.    It  is  typically  an  animal  of  the  use  of  a  faUov-d«a^ 
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ccddisli  in  simmer  and  grejnsh  in  mnter,  with  tt  long  tail,  which 
is  colouied  like  the  Iwck  above  but  white  bebw,  and  is  carried 
elevated  when  the  unimal  ia  running,  so  as  to  form  with  the  white 
oi  tJie  Loner  aides  of  the  buttocks  a  conspicuous  "  blaze."  A 
white  fetlock'g^d  with  a  black  centre  ia  also  distinctive  of  this 
species.  The  antkrs  are  large  and  curve  forwards,  giving  ofi  an 
upright  snag  near  the  base,  and  several  vertical  tines  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  horizontal  portion.  As  we  proceed  south- 
wuda  from  the  northern  United  States,  deer  of  the  white-tailed 
type  decrease  steadily  in  ai2e,  till  in  Central  America,  Peru  and 
Guiana  they  aie  represented  by  animals  not  larger  that  a  roe- 
buck. The  most  convenient  plan  appears  to  be  to  regard  all 
these  degenerate  forma  as  local  races  of  the  white-tail,  altbon^ 
here  agaip  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  many 
naturalists  prefer  to  call  them  species.  The  large  ears,  brown- 
and-white  face,  short,  black-tipped  tail,  and  antlers  without 
large  baaal  snag  serve  to  distinguish  the  mule-deer  M.  {D.) 
kmUonus,  of  western  North  America;  while  the  black  tail, 
M.  (D.)  Columbiana,  ranging  from  British  Columbia  to  California, 
is  a  smaller  animal,  recognizable  by  the  higer  and  longer  tail, 
which  is  black  above  and  white  below. 

South  America  is  the  home  of  the  marsh-deer  or  guazu, 
U.  iBIostoeeras)  diekotema,  r^resenting  a  subgenus  in  which  the 
complex  antlers  lack  a  basal  snag,  while  the  hair  of  the  back  is 
reversed.  Thisspecies  is  aboutthesize  of  a  red-deer, with  a  foxy 
red  coat  with  block  le^.  The  pampas^deer,  M.  (B.)  betoartica, 
of  .;the  Argentine  pampas  is  a  much  smaller  animal,  of  paler 
colour,  with  three-tined  antlers.  The  Chilean  and  Peruvian 
Andes  and  Patagwiia  are  the  homes  of  two  peculiar  deer  locally 
known  as  guemals  (huemab),  and  constituting  the  subgenus 
Xtndaphia,  or  Bippocamelus.  They  are  about  the  size  of  fallow- 
deer,  and  have  simply  forked  antlers.  The  Chilian  ^lecies  is 
]i.  (B.)  bisvUa  and  the  Peruvian  M.  {B.)  anlisiensis.  Brackets, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  species,  such  as  M.  rufa  and 
U.  MMtorwfff  t>,  axe  Central  and  South  American  deer  of  the  size 
of  roe-bucks  or  smaller,  with  simple  spike-like  antlers,  tufted 
heads  and  the  hair  of  the  face  radiating  from  two  whorls  on  the 
forehead  so  that  on  the  nose  the  direction  is  downwards.  The 
smallest  of  all  deer  is  the  Chilian  pudu  {Pndua  pudu),  a  creature 
not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  with  almost  rudimentary  antlers. 

The  musk-deer  forms  the  subject  of  a  Separate  article. 

For  deer  in  general,  see  R.  Lydekker.  The  Dttr  of  aU  Lands 
(London,  1898,  ipoflj.  (R.  L.') 

DBBRFIBLD,  a  township  of  FrankUn  county,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Connecticut  and  Deerfield  rivers,  about  33  m.  N. 
oi  Springfield.  Pop.  {1900)  1969;  (1910  U.S.  census)  4109. 
Deerheld  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York, 
Now  Haven  &  Hartford  railways.  The  natural  beauty  and  the 
historic  interest  of  Deerfield  attract  many  visitors.  There  are 
several  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  township,  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  of  which  is  that  known  as  "  The  Street "  or 
"  Old  Street."  This  extends  along  one  wide  thoroughfare  over  a 
hQl  and  across  a  plateau  or  valley  that  is  hemmed  in  on  the  E.  by 
a  rsnge  of  highlands  known  as  East  Mountain  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  foothills  of  Hoosac  Mountain.  Many  of  the  houses  in  this 
village  are  very  old.  In  Memorial  Hall,  a  building  erected  in  t7g7- 
1798  for  the  Deerfield  academy,  the  Poctimtuck  Valley  memorial 
association  (incorporated  in  1870)  has  gathered  an  interesting 
collection  of  colonial  and  Indian  relics.  Deerfield  was  one  of  the 
first  places  in  the  United  States  to  enter  into  the  modern  "  arts 
and  crafts  movement  ";  in  1896  many  of  the  old  household 
industries  were  revived  and  placed  upon  a  business  basis.  Most  of 
the  work  is  done  by  women  in  the  homes.  The  products,  includ- 
tfig  needlework  and  embroidery,  textiles,  rag  rugs,  netting, 
wrought  iron,  furniture,  and  metal-work  in  gold  and  silver 
einbdlished  with  precious  and  semi-precious  atones,  are  annually 
exhibited  in  an  old-fashioned  house  built  in  17 10,  and  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  sold  to  tourists.  There  is  an  arts  and  crafts 
society,  but  the  profits  from  the  sales  go  entirely  to  the  workers. 

The  territory  which  originally  constituted  the  township  of 
Deerfield  (known  as  Pocumtuck  until  1764)  was  a  tract  of  8000 
acres  granted  in  1654  to  the  town  of  Dedham  in  lieu  of  2000  acres 


previously  taken  from  that  town  and  granted  to  Rev.  John  EHot 
to  further  his  mission  among  the  Natick  Indians.  The  rights  of 
the  Pocumtuck  Indians  to  the  Deerfield  tract  were  purchased 
at  about  fourpence  per  acre,  settlement  was  begun  vpoa  it  in 
i66g,  and  the  township  was  incorporated  in  1673.  For  many 
years  Deerfield  was  the  N.W.  frontier  settlement  of  New  England. 
It  was  slightly  fortified  at  the  beginning  trf  King  Philip's  War.and 
after  an  attack  by  the  Indians  on  the  ist  of  September  1675  it 
was  garrisoned  by  a  small  force  under  Captain  Samuel  Appleton. 
A  second  attack  was  made  on  the  uth  of  September,  and  six 
days  later,  as  Captain  Thomas  Lothrop  and  his  company  were 
guarding  teams  that  were  hauling  wheat  from  Deerfield  to  the 
English  headquarters  at  Hadley,  they  were  surprised  by  Indians 
in  ambush  at  what  has  since  been  known  as  Bloody  Brook  (in 
the  village  of  South  Deerfield) ,  and  Lotbcop  and  more  than  sixty 
of  his  men  were  skin.  From  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  war 
Deerfield  was  abandoned.  In  the  spring  of  r677  a  few  of  the  old 
settlers  returned,  but  on  the  jgthof  September  some  were  killed 
and  the  others  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indiana  from  Canada, 
Resettlement  was  undertaken  again  in  1682.  On  the  15th  of 
September  1694  Deerfield  narrowly  escaped  capture  by  a  force  of 
French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  In  the  early  morning  of  the 
39th  of  February  1703-1704,  Deerfield  was  surprised  by  a  force 
of  French  and  Indians  (under  Hertel  de  Rouville) ,  who  murdered 
49  men,  women  and  children,  captured  iir,  burned  the  town, 
and  on  the  way  back  to  Canada  murdered  20  of  the  captured. 
Among  the  captives  was  the  Rev.  John  Williama  (1664-1739), 
the  first  minister  of  Deerfield,  who  (with  the  other  captives)  was 
redeemed  in  1706  and  contin'ued  as  pastor  here  until  his  death; 
in  1707  he  published  an  account  of  his  experiences  as  a  prisoner. 
The  Redeemed  Captive  Reluming  to  Zion,  which  has  frequently 
been  reprinted.  From  the  original  townah^t  of  Deerfield  the 
territory  of  the  following  townshqts  has  been  taken:  Greenfield 
(1753  and  1896),  Conway  (1767,  1791  and  i8ir),  Shelbume 
(i.'68)  and  a  part  of  Whately  (1810). 

See  Geoi^  Sheldon,  A  Hislory  of  DeeHMd  (Deerfield,  1895] ;  the 
History  and  Proceeding!  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Associa- 
fMn  (Deerfield,  iSgoec  seq.);  and  Pauline  C.  Bouvi,  "  The  Deerfield 
Renaiesaoce,"  in  The  New  England  Magiuitu  for  October  1905. 

DEER  PARK,  an  enclosure  of  rough  wooded  pastnrcland  for 
the  accommodation  of  red-  or  fallow-deer.  The  distinction 
between  a  deer  "  park  "  and  a  deer  "  forest  "  is  that  the  former 
is  always  enclosed  either  by  a  wall  or  fence,  and  is  relatively 
small,  whereas  the  forest  covers  a  much  larger  area,  and  is  not 
only  open  but  sometimes  contains  practically  no  trees  at  all. 
Originally,  the  possession  of  a  deer  park  in  England  was  a  royal 
prerogative,  and  no  subject  could  enclose  one  without  a  direct 
grant  from  the  crown — a  licence  to  impark,  like  a  licence  to 
embattle  a  house,  was  always  necessary.  When  Domesday  Book 
was  compiled,  there  were  already  thirty-one  deer  parks  in  Eng- 
land, some  of  which  may  have  existed  in  Saxon  times;  about 
one-fourth  of  them  belonged  to  the  king.  After  the  Conquest  they 
increased  rapidly  in  number,  but  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
nth  century  this  tendency  was  reversed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  it  was  conjectured  that  one-twentieth  of  England 
and  Wales  was  given  up  to  deer  and  rabbits.  Upon  Saxton's 
maps,  which  were  made  between  1575  and  1580,  over  700  parks 
are  marked,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  number  was 
understated.  Mr  Evelyn  Philip  Shirley  enumerated  only  334  in 
his  book  on  English  Detf  Parks  published  in  r867.  To  these 
Mr  Joseph  Whitaker,  in  A  Descriptive  List  of  the  Deer  Parks  of 
£Rg/<ind(i892),hasaddedanotherfifty,  and  the  total  is  beh'eved 
to  be  now  about  400.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  despite 
the  rather  minute  detail  of  Domesday  none  of  the  parks  there 
enumerated  can  now  be  identified.  There  is,  however,  a  plausible 
case  for  Bridge  Park  in  Sussex  as  the  Reredtelle  of  Domesday. 
The  state  and  consequence  of  the  great  barons  of  the  middle  ages 
depended  in  some  measure  upon  the  number  of  deer  parks  which 
they  possessed.  Most  bishops  and  abbots  had  one  or  two,  and  at 
one  time  more  than  twenty  were  attached  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  When  the  power  of  the  barons  was  finally  broken 
and  a  more  settled  period  began  with  the  accessjoQ  of  the  houpa 
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of  Tudor,  the  deer  park  began  to  fall  into  decay.  By  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ancestral 
acres  of  the  great  houses  had  passed  Into  the  possession  of  rich 
■nerchanta  and  wealthy  wool-staplers,  and  tt  had  become  more 
profitable  to  breed  bullocks  than  to  find  pasture  for  deer,  and 
even  where  the  new  men  retained,  and  even  in  some  cases  created, 
deer  parks,  they  reduced  their  area  inorder  that  more  land  might 
be  available  for  grazing  or  foe  coro.  Thus  began  that  decadence 
of  the  deer  park  which  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time. 
More  dian  anything,  however,  the  strife  between  Charles  I.  and 
parUament  contributed  to  reduce  both  the  number  and  size  of 
English  parks  containing  deer.  By  the  Elestoratioa  the  majority 
of  the  parks  in  England  had  for  the  time  being  been  destroyed, 
the  palings  pulled  down,  the  trees  felled,  and  the  deer  stolen. 
Of  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  eight  parks  seven  were  ruined, 
that  at  Welbeck  alone  remaining  intact.  Not  a  tree  was  left  in 
Clipston  Park,  althou^  the  timber  bad  been  valued  at  £20,000. 
One  of  the  results  of  the  Restoration  was  to  empty  the  parks  of 
the  Roundhead  squires  to  replenish  those  of  the  Royalbts,  but 
this  measure  helped  little,  and  great  numbers  of  deer  had  to 
be  brought  from  Germany  to  replenish  the  depleted  stocks.  A 
gentleman  of  tlie  Isle  of  Ely  was  indeed  given  a  baronetcy  in 
return  for  a  large  present  of  deer  which  he  made  to  Charles  II. 
The  largest  existing  deer  park  in  England  is  that  at  Savernake 
(4000  acres),  next  comes  Windsor,  which  contains  about  2600 
acres  in  addition  to  the  1450  acres  of  Windsor  Forest.  Lord 
Egerton  of  Tatton's  park  at  Tatton  in  Cheshire,  and  Lord 
Abergavenny's  at  Eridge,  each  contain  about  2500  acres.  Other 
parks  which  are  much  about  the  same  size  are  those  of  Blenheim, 
Richmond,  Eastwell,  Duncombe,  Grimsthorpe,  Thoresby  and 
Knowsley.  All  these  parks  are  famous  either  for  their  size,  their 
beauty,  or  the  number  and  long  descent  of  the  deer  which  inhabit 
tiiem.  The  size  of  English  parks  devoted  to  deer  varies  from  that 
of  these  historic  examples  down  to  a  very  few  acres.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  older  enclosures  contains  red-  as  well  as  fallow- 
deer.  In  some  of  the  larger  ones  many  hundreds  of  head  browse, 
whereas  those  of  the  smallest  size  may  have  only  a  dozen  or  two. 
Although  many  enclosures  were  disparked  in  very  recent  times, 
the  19th  century  saw  the  making  of  a  considerable  number  of 
new  ones,  usually  of  small  dimensions.  The  tendency,  however, 
b  still  towards  diminution  both  in  number  and  extent,  cattle 
taking  the  place  of  deer. 

DEPAMATICM  (from  the  classical  Lat.  diffamare,  to  spread 
abroad  an  evil  report — the  En^ish  form  En  de  is  taken  from  the 
Late  Lat.  defamare),  the  saying  or  writing  something  of  another, 
calculated  to  injure  his  reputation  or  expose  him  to  public  hatred, 
contempt  and  ridicule.     (See  Libei.  and  Si-andes.) 

DEFAULT  (Fr.  difaut,  from  dtfaiOer,  to  fail,  Lat.  fallere),  in 
English  law,  a  failure  to  do  some  act  required  by  law  either  as  a 
regular  step  in  procedure  or  as  being  a  duty  imposed.  Parties 
in  an  action  may  be  in  default  as  to  procedure  by  failure  to  appear 
to  the  writ,  or  to  take  some  other  step,  within  the  prescribed  time. 
In  such  cases  the  opposing  party  gains  some  advantage  by  being 
allowed  to  sign  judgment  or  otherwise.  But  as  a  rule,  unle^  the 
party  is  much  in  default  and  is  under  a  peremptory  order  to 
proceed,  the  penalty  for  default  is  by  order  to  pay  the  costs 
occasioned.  When  there  is  default  in  complying  with  the  terms 
of  a  judgment  the  remedy  is  by  executing  it  by  one  of  the 
processes  admitted  by  the  law.  (See  EXF.ctmoN.)  In  the  case 
of  judgments  in  criminal  or  quasi-criminal  cases,  where  a  fine 
is  imposed,  it  is  in  most  cases  legal  and  usual  to  order  im- 
[msonment  if  the  fine  is  not  paid  or  if  the  property  of  the 
defendant  is  insuflicient  to  realize  its  amount.  Default  In 
compliance  with  a  statute  renders  the  defaulter  liable  to  action 
by  the  person  aggrieved  or  to  indictment  if  the  matter  of 
command  ia  of  public  concern,  subject  in  either  case  to  the 
qualification  that  the  statute  may  limit  the  remedy  for  the 
default  to  Some  particular  proceeding  specifically  indicated; 
and  in  some  instances,  e.g.  in  the  case  of  local  authorities, 
default  in  the  execution  of  their  public  duties  is  dealt  with 
administratively  by  a  department  of  the  government,  and  only 
in  the  last  resort,  if  at  all,  by  recourse  to  judicial  tribunals. 


DBFBA8AHCB,  or  Deteazavce  (Fr.  dffdire,  to  undo),  in  law^ 
an  instrument  which  defeats  the  force  or  operation  of  some  other 
deed  or  estate;  as  distinguished  from  condition,  that  which  in  the- 
same  deed  is  called  a  condition  is  a  defeasance  in  another  deed. 
A  defeasance  should  recite  the  deed  to  be  defeated  and  its  date, 
and  it  must  be  made  between  the  same  parties  as  are  interested 
in  the  deed  to  which  it  is  collateral.  It  must  be  of  a  thing 
defeasible,  and  all  the  conditions  must  be  strictly  carried  out 
before  the  defeasance  can  be  consummated.  Defeasance  in  a 
bill  of  sale  is  the  putting  an  end  to  the  security  by  realizing 
the  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
defeasance,  because  the  stipulation  b  in  the  same  deed;  it  b 
really  a  condition  in  the  nature  of  a  defeasance. 

DEFENCE  (Lat.  defendere,  to  defend),  In  general,  a  keeping 
off  or  defending,  a  justification,  protection  or  guard.  Physical 
defence  of  self  is  the  right  of  every  man,  even  to  the  employment 
of  force,  in  warding  oil  an  attack.  A  person  attacked  may  use 
such  force  as  he  believes  to  be  necessary  for  the  warding  off  an 
attack,  even  to  the  extent  of  killing  an  assailant.  The  same  right 
of  reciprocal  defence  extends  not  only  to  defence  of  one's  own 
person,  but  also  to  the  defence  of  a  husband  <x  wife,  parent  or 
child,  master  or  servant.  (See  Assault;  Houicide.)  As  a  legal 
term  in  EngUsh  pleading,  "  defence  "  means  the  denial  by  the 
party  proceeded  against  of  the  validity  of  a  charge,  or  die  steps 
taken  by  an  accused  person  or  ids  legal  advisers  for  defending 
himself.  In  civil  actions,  a  statement  of  defence  is  the  second 
step  in  proceedings,  being  the  answer  of  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintifif's  statement  of  claim.  In  the  statement  of  defence  must 
be  set  out  every  material  fact  upon  which  the  defendant  intends 
to  rely  at  the  trial.  Every  fact  alleged  in  the  statement  of  claiia 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  either  admitted  or  denied;  further  factS 
may  be  pleaded  in  answer  to  those  admitted;  the  whole  pleading 
of  the  plaintifi  may  be  objected  to  as  insufficient  in  law,  or  a  set' 
off  or  counter-claim  may  be  advanced.  A  statement  of  defenet! 
must  be  delivered  within  ten  days  from  the  delivery  of  the 
statement  of  daim,  or  appearance  if  no  statement  of  claim  be 
delivered. 

By  the  Poor  Prisoners'  Defence  Act  1903,  where  it  appears, 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  defence  set  up  by  any  poof 
prisoner,  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence  given  or  statement  made 
by  him  before  the  committing  justices,  that  it  is  desirable  in  the, 
interests  of  justice  that  he  should  have  legal  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  conduct  of  bis  defence,  and  that  his  means  are  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  obtain  such  aid,  it  may  be  ordered  either 
(i)  on  committal  for  trial  by  the  committing  justices,  or  (i)  after 
reading  the  depositions  by  the  judge  or  quarter  sessions  chairman. 
The  defence  includes  the  services  of  solicitor  and  counsel  and  the 
expenses  of  witnesses,  the  cost  being  payable  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  expenses  of  a  prosecution  for  felony.  Briefly,  the  object 
of  the  act  is,  not  to  give  a  prisoner  legal  assistance  to  find  out  if  he 
has  got  a  defence,  but  in  order  that  a  prisoner  who  has  a  defence 
may  have  every  inducement  to  tell  the  truth  about  it  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Legal  assistance  under  the  act  is  only 
given  where  both  (r)  the  nature  of  the  defence  as  disclosed  is 
such  that  in  the  interests  of  justice  the  prisoner  should  have 
legal  aid  to  make  his  defence  clear,  and  (2)  where  also  his 
means  are  insuflicient  for  that  end  (Lord  Alverstone,  C.J,,  at 
Warwick  Summer  Assizes,2'A«  Times,  July  26,  1904). 

DEFSHDANT,  in  law,  a  person  against  whom  proceedings 
are  instituted  or  directed;  one  who  is  called  upon  to  answer  in 
any  suit.  At  one  time  the  term  "  defendant "  had  a  narrower 
meaning,  that  of  a  person  sued  in  a  personal  action  only,  the 
corresponding  term  in  a  real  action  being  "  tenant,"  but  the 
distinction  is  now  practically  disregarded,  except  in  a  few  states 
of  the  United  States. 

DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH  (Fidei  DefeKSor),  a  title  belonging 
to  the  sovereign  of  England  in  the  same  way  as  Christianissimut 
belonged  to  the  king  of  France,  and  Calholieus  belongs  to  the  rulet 
of  Spain.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  1516,  and  although 
certain  charters  have  been  appealed  to  in  proof  of  an  eariier  use 
of  the  title,  it  was  first  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  on  Henry  VIIT. 
The  BuU  granting  the  title  is  dated  the  nth  of  October  i53r, 
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and  vu  a  reward  for  the  king's  treatise,  Assertio,  itptem  sacra- 
maUorum,  against  Luther.  When  Henry  broke  with  the  papacy, 
Pope  Paid  III.  deprived  him  of  this  designation,  but  in  1 544  the 
title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  was  coofinned  to  Henry  by 
parUament,  and  has  since  been  used  by  all  his  successora  on  the 
£nglish  throne. 

DEFERENT  (Lat.  deferens,  bearing  down),  in  ancient 
astronomy,  the  mean  orbit  of  a  planet,  which  carried  the  epicycle 
in  which  the  planet  revolved.  It  is  now  known  to  correspond  to 
the  actual  orbit  of  the  planet  round  the  sun. 

DEFFAND,  MARIE  ANHE  DE  VICHT-CHAHROHD,  Mabquise 
DO  (1697-1780),  a  celebrated  Frenchwoman,  was  bom  at  the 
chateau  of  Chainrond  near  CbaroUes  (department  of  SaAne-et- 
Loire)  of  a  noble  family  in  i6g7.  Educated  at  a  convent  in  Paris, 
she  showed,  along  with  great  intelligence,  a  sceptical  and  cynical 
turn  of  mind.  The  abbess,  alarmed  at  the  freedom  of  her  views, 
arranged  that  Massillon  should  visit  and  reason  with  her,  but  he 
accomplished  nothing.  Her  parents  married  her  at  twenty^one 
years  of  age  to  her  kinsman,  Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Lande,  marquis 
du  DeSand,  without  consulting  her  inclination.  'The  union 
proved  an  unha{^y  anc,  and  resulted  in  a  separation  as  early 
as  173a.  Madame  du  Deffand,  young  and  beautiful,  is  said  by 
Horace  Walpole  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  the  mistress  of  the 
regent,  the  duke  of  Orleans  (Walpole  to  Gray,  January  35, 1766). 
She  appeared  in  her  earlier  days  to  be  incapable  of  any  strong 
attachment,  but  her  intelligence,  her  cynicism  and  her  esprit 
made  her  the  centre  of  attraction  of  a  brilliant  circle.  In  1711 
began  her  friendship  with  Voltaire,  but  their  regular  correspond- 
ence dates  only  from  1736.  She  spent  much  time  at  Sceaux, 
at  the  court  of  the  duchesse  du  Maine,  where  she  contracted 
a  dose  friendship  with  the  president  Hfnault.  In  Paris  she 
was  in  a  sense  the  rival  of  Madame  GeofErin,  but  the  members 
of  her  salon  were  drawn  from  aristocratic  society  more  than  from 
Lterary  cliques.  There  were,  however,  exceptions.  Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Fontenelle  and  Madame  de  Staal-Delaunay  were 
among  the  babitufs.  When  H£nau)t  introduced  D'Alembert, 
Madame  du  DeSand  was  at  once  captivated  by  him.  With  the 
encyclopaedists  she  was  never  in  sympathy,  and  a^^jears  to  have 
tol^ted  them  only  for  his  sake.  In  1753  she  retired  from  Paris, 
Intending  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  days  in  the  country,  but  she 
was  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  return.  She  had  taken  up  her 
abode  in  1747  in  apartments  in  the  convent  of  St  Joseph  in  the 
me  St  Dominique,  which  had  a  separate  entrance  from  the  street. 
When  she  lost  h^  sight  in  1754  she  engaged  Mademoiselle  de 
Lespinasse  to  help  her  in  entertaining.  This  lady's  wit  made 
some  of  the  guests,  D'Alembert  among  others,  prefer  her  society 
to  that  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  she  arranged  to  receive  her 
friends  for  an  hour  before  the  appearance  of  her  patron.  When 
this  state  of  things  was  discovered  Mademoiselle  dc  Lespinasse 
was  dismissed  (1764),  but  the  salon  was  broken  up,  for  she  took 
with  her  D'Alembert,  Turgot  and  the  literary  dique  generally. 
From  this  time  Madame  du  DeSand  very  rarely  received  any 
Utetary  men.  The  principal  friendships  of  her  later  years  were 
with  the  duchesse  de  Choiseul  and  with  Horace  Walpole.  Her 
affecrion  for  the  latter,  which  dated  from  1765,  was  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  of  all  her  attachments.  IJnder  the  stress  of 
this  tardy  passion  she  developed  qualities  of  style  and  eloquence 
of  which  her  earlier  writings  had  given  Uttle  promise.  In  the 
opinion  of  Sainte-Beuve  the  prose  of  her  letters  racks  with  that 
of  Voltaire  as  the  best  of  that  classical  epoch  without  excepting 
any  even  of  the  great  writers.  Walpole  refused  at  first  to  ac- 
knowledge the  closeness  of  their  inumacy  from  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  the  ridicule  attaching  to  her  age,  but  he  paid  several 
visits  to  Paris  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  her  society, 
and  maintained  a  dose  and  most  interesting  correspondence 
with  her  for  fifteen  years.  She  died  on  the  33rd  of  September 
1780,  leaving  her  dog  Tonton  to  the  care  of  Walpole,  who 
was  also  entrusted  with  her  papers.  Of  her  innumerable  witty 
sayings  the  best  known  b  her  remark  on  the  cardinal  de 
Polignac's  account  of  St  Denis's  miraculous  walk  of  two  miles 
with  his  bead  in  his  hands, — II  n'y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui 
coMe. 


The  CorrttpotidtuKt  intdile  of  Madame  du  Deffand  with  D'Alem- 
bert, Hinault,  Montesquieu,  and  others  was  published  in  Paris  (1 
vols.)  in  1809,  Letttrs  of  the  marquise  du  Dfffand  le  Ihe  Hon.  Horace 
Walpole,  afterwards  earl  of  Orford,  from  the  year  1766  lo  the  year  1780 
(4 vols.}, edited,  with  a  bit^ra^^kal  sketch,  by  MisaMary  Berry,  wet« 
published  in  London  from  the  arigioaU  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1810. 

The  standard  edition  of  her  letters  ia  the  CotresPondwice  compute  de 
la  marquise  du  Deffand  .  ,  ,  by  M.  de  Lescure  (1865) ;  the  Corretpon- 
dance  ynidite  with  M,  and  Mme  de  Choiseul  and  others  was  eilited 
in  1859  and  again  in  1866  by  the  marquis  de  Ste-Aulaire,  Other 
papers  erf  Madame  du  Detland  obtained  at  the  breaking  up  of 
Walpole's  collection  are  in  private  hands.  Madame  du  Deflaad 
returned  many  of  Walpole's  letters  at  hia  request,  and  subsequently 
destroyed  those  which  she  received  from  him.  Those  in  his  posses- 
sion appear  to  have  been  destroyed  after  his  death  by  Mies  Berry, 
who  printed  fragments  from  them  aa  footnotes  to  the  edition  of  1810. 
The  correspondence  between  Waloole  and  Madame  du  Ddland  thus 
remains  one-sided,  but  seven  of  Walpole's  letters  to  her  are  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  (1903)  of  his  correspondence  by  Mrs 
Paget  I'oynbee,  who  discovered  «  quantity  tA  her  unedited  letters. 
See  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteries  du  tundi,  vols.  i.  and  xiv.;  and  the 
notice  by  M.  de  Lescure  in  his  edition  of  the  correspoodence. 

DEFIANCE  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Defiance  county, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Auglaize  and  Tiffin  rivers 
with  the  Maumee,  about  50  m.  S.W.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  (1890) 
7694;  U900)  7579  (960  foreign-bom);  (1910)  7337.  It  ia  senned 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Wabash  railways,  and  by  th« 
Ohio  Electricrailway  to  Lima  (43  m-).  Thedtycomraandaafine 
view  of  the  rivers  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  wdl 
adapted  to  agriculture;  and  has  large  machine  shops  and  several 
flour  mills,  besides  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
waggons,  sashes  and  blinds,  and  wood-working  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  artillery  wheels.  Here,  too,  is  Defiance  College, 
an  institution  of  the  Christian  Denomination,  opened  in  1865. 
Defiance  was  long  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  In  1794  General 
Anthony  Wayne  built  a  fort  here  and  named  it  Defiance.  In  i8a9 
Defiance  was  laid  out  as  a  town;  in  1845  it  was  made  Uie  county 
seat  of  the  newly  erected  county;  and  in  1881  it  became  a  dly  of 
the  second  class. 

DEFILE,  a  military  expression  for  a  passage,  to  march  through 
which  troops  are  compdied  to  "defile,"  or  narrow  their  front 
(from  the  Fr.  difiier,  to  march  ina  line,  or  by  "  files  ").  The  word 
is  usually  appUed  to  a  ravine  or  gorge  in  a  range  of  hills,  but  a 
causeway  over  a  river,  a  bridge  and  even  a  village  may  equally 
be  called  a  defile.  The  term  is  also  used  to  express,  without  any 
spedal  reference  to  military  operations,  a  gorge  in  mountains. 
The  verb  "  to  defile  "  is  used  of  troops  marchisg  oft  a  tuuiow 
front,  or  narrowing  their  front,  under  all  circumstances,  and  ia 
this  sense  is  the  contrary  of  "  deploy." 

"Defile,"  in  the  sense  of  "poUute,"  is  another  form  of 
"defoul";  though  spdt  alike,  the  two  words  are  pronounced 
differently,  the  accent  being  on  the  first  syllable  for  the  ttaroti, 
and  on  the  second  for  the  latter. 

DEFINITION  (Lat.  definitio,  from  d^finire,  to  set  Umits  to, 
describe) ,  a  logical  term  used  popularly  for  the  i^ocess  of  esplain- 
ing,  or  giving  the  meaning  of,  a  word,  and  also  in  the  concrete 
for  the  proposition  or  statement  in  which  that  explanation 
is  expressed.  In  logic,  definition  consists  in  determining  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  given  concepts  or  universals;  it  is  not 
concerned  with  individuals,  which  are  marked  by  an  infinity 
of  peculiarities,  any  one  or  all  of  which  might  be  predicated  of 
another  individual  Individuals  can  be  defined  only  in  so  far  as 
they  belong  to  a  single  kind.  According  to  Aristotle,  definition  is 
the  statement  of  the  essence  of  a  concept  (Apurnis  nh>  yip  roC 
tI  iffn  Kol  obalas,  Posterior  Analytics,  B  iii.  90  b  30);  that  is, 
it  consists  of  the  genus  and  the  diSerentia.  In  other  words, 
"  man  "  is  defined  as  "  animal  plus  rationality,"  or  "  rational 
animal," '  *.«.  the  concept  is  (i)  referred  to  the  next  higher  genus, 
ami  (3)  distinguished  from  other  modes  in  which  that  genus 
exists,  i.e.  from  other  spedes.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that,  there 
bdng  no  definition  of  individuals  as  such,  definition  is  of  names 
(see  J.  S.  Mill,  Logic,  i.  viii.  5),  not  of  things;  it  is  generally, 
however,  maintained  that  definition  is  of  tkings,  regarded  as,  or 

'"Rational  animal"  is  thus  the  predicate  of  the  statement 
constituting  the  definirion.  Sometimes  the  word  ''definitian  "  is 
used  to  sonify  merely  the  predicate. 
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JM  M  /or  at  liiey  are,  tf  a  kind.  Definition  of  words  can  be 
nothing  more  than  the  exptanation  of  terms  such  as  is  given  in  a 
dictionary. 

The  foUowing  rules  ore  generally  given  as  govermng  accurate 
definition,  (i)  The  definition  miul  be  equivalent  of  commensurate 
vith  that  vhich  is  defined;  it  must  be  applicable  to  all  the 
individuals  included  in  the  concept  and  to  nothing  else.  Every 
mBn,  and  nothing  else,  b  a  rational  animal.  "  Man  is  mortal  " 
is  not  a  definition,  for  mortality  is  predicable  of  irrational 
animals,  (z)  The  definMon  nutsl  tttOe  the  essential  atlrHHOes; 
%  concept  cannot  be  defined  by  its  accidental  attributes;  those 
attributes  must  be  given  which  are  essential  and  primary. 
(3)  The  delmition  must  be  per  genus  et  differenliam  (or  difft- 
renHos),  as  we  have  already  seen.  These  are  the  important 
rules.  Three  minor  rules  are:  (4)  The  definition  must  not 
eontaiH  the  name  of  the  conuept  to  be  defined;  if  it  does,  no 
information  Is  given.  Such  a  proposition  as  "  an  archdeacon 
is  one  who  performs  archidiaconal  functions  "  is  not  a  defini- 
tion. Concepts  cannot  be  defined  by  their  correlatives.  Such 
a  definition  is  known  as  a  circulus  in  definiendo.  (5)  Obscure 
and  figurtOite  language  must  be  aootded,  and  (6)  Definitions  must 
not  he  in  Ike  negative  viken  they  can  be  in  the  affirmalive. 

DEFOB,  DANIEL  (e.  1:659-1731),  English  author,  was  bom  in 
the  pari^  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  in  the  latter  part  of 
1659  or  early  in  1660,  of  a  nonconformist  family.  His  grand- 
father, Daniel  Foe,  lived  at  Etton,  Northamptonshire,  appar- 
ently in  comfortable  circumstances,  for  he  is  said  to  have  kept  a 
pack  of  hounds.  As  to  the  variation  of  name,  Defoe  or  Foe,  its 
owner  signed  either  indifferently  till  late  in  life,  and  where  his 
iniiliil*  occur  they  are  sometimes  D.  F.  and  sometimes  D.  D.  F. 
Three  autograph  letters  of  his  are  extant,  all  addressed  in  1705 
to  the  same  person,  and  signed  respectively  D.  Foe,  de  Foe  and 
Daniel  Defoe.  His  father,  James  Foe,  was  a  butcher  and  a 
dUeen  of  London. 

Daniel  was  well  educated  at  a  famous  dissenting  academy, 
Mr  Charles  Morton's  of  Stoke  Newington,  where  many  of  the  best- 
known  nonconformists  of  the  time  were  his  schoolfellows.  With 
few  exceptions  all  the  known  events  of  Defoe's  life  are  connected 
^with  authorship.  In  the  older  catalogues  of  his  works  two 
pamphlets,  Sfecuium  Crapegawnorum,  a  satire  on  the  clergy,  and 
A  Treatise  against  Ike  Turks,  are  attributed  to  him  before  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  publication  of  his 
which  is  certainly  genuine  before  The  Character  of  Dr  Antiesley 
(1697).  He  had,  however,  before  this,  taken  up  arms  in 
Monmouth's  expedition,  and  is  supposed  to  have  owed  his  lucky 
escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  king's  troops  and  the  law,  to  his 
being  a  Londoner,  and  therefore  a  stranger  in  the  west  country. 
On  the  a6th  of  January  16S8  he  was  admitted  a  liveryman  of  the 
dty  of  London,  having  claimed  his  freedom  by  birth.  Before  his 
western  escapade  he  had  taken  up  the  business  of  hosiery  factor. 
At  the  entry  of  William  and  Mary  into  London  he  is  said  to  have 
served  as  a  volunteer  trooper  "gallantly  mounted  and  richly 
accoutred."  In  these  days  he  lived  at  Tooting,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  forming  a  dissenting  congregation  there.  His  business 
operations  at  this  period  appear  to  have  been  extensive  and 
various.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  commission  merchant, 
especuilly  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  goods,  and  at  some  time  to 
have  visited  Spain  on  business.  In  1691  he  failed  for  £17,000. 
His  misfortunes  made  him  write  both  feelingly  and  forcibly  on 
the  bankruptcy  laws;  and  although  his  creditors  accepted  a 
composition,  he  afterwards  honourably  paid  them  in  full,  a 
fact  attested  by  independent  and  not  very  friendly  witnesses. 
Subsequently,  he  undertook  first  the  secretaryship  and  then  the 
management  and  chief  ownership  of  some  tile-works  at  Tilbury, 
but  here  also  he  was  unfortunate,  and  his  imprisonment  in  1703 
brought  the  works  to  a  standstill,  and  he  lost  £3000.  From 
this  time  forward  we  hear  of  no  settled  business  in  which  he 
engaged. 

The  course  of  Defoe's  life  was  determined  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  William  m.  by  his  introduction  to  that  monarch 
and  other  influential  persons.  He  frequently  boasts  of  his 
personal  intimacy  with  the  "  glorious  and  immortal "  king,  and 


in  1695  he  was  appointed  accountant  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  glass  duty,  an  ofiice  which  he  held  for  four  years.  During 
this  time  he  produced  his  Essay  on  Projeels  (1698),  containing 
suggestions  on  banks,  road-management,  friendly  and  insurance 
societies  of  various  kinds,  idiot  asylums,  bankruptcy,  academies, 
militaty  colleges,  high  schoob  for  women,  &c.  It  displays 
Defoe's  lively  and  lucid  style  in  full  vigour,  and  abounds  with 
ingenious  thoughts  and  apt  illustrations,  though  it  illustrates  also 
the  unsystematic  character  of  his  mind.  In  the  same  year  Defoe 
wrote  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  then  burning 
question  of  occasional  conformity.  In  this,  for  the  first  time, 
he  showed  the  unlucky  independence  which,  in  so  many  other 
instances,  united  all  parties  against  him.  While  he  pointed  out 
to  the  dissenters  the  scandalous  inconsistency  of  their  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  sacred  things,  yet  he  denounced  the  impropriety 
of  requiring  tests  at  all.  In  support  of  the  government  he  pub- 
lished, in  1698,  An  Argument  for  a  Standing  Army,  followed  in 
1700  by  a  defence  of  William's  war  policy  called  The  Two  Great 
Questions  considered,  and  a  set  of  pamphlets  on  the  Partition 
Treaty.  Thus  in  political  matters  he  had  the  same  fate  as  in 
ecclesiastical;  for  the  Whigs  were  no  more  prepared  than  the 
Tories  to  support  William  through  thick  and  thin.  He  also  dealt 
with  the  questions  of  stock-jobbing  and  of  electioneering  corrup- 
tion. But  his  most  remarkable  publication  at  this  time  was  The 
True-Bom  Englishntan  (1701),  a  satire  in  rough  but  extremely  -, 
vigorous  verse  on  the  national  objection  to  William  as  a  foreigner, 
and  on  the  claim  of  purity  of  blood  for  a  nation  which  Defoe  ! 
chooses  to  represent  as  crossed  and  dashed  with  all  the  strains  and 
races  in  Europe.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  followed  the  Kentish  petition,  and  was  the  author,  ' 
some  say  the  presenter,  of  the  Legion  Memorial,  which  asserted 
in  the  strongest  terms  the  supremacy  of  the  electors  over  the 
elected,  and  of  which  even  an  irate  House  of  Commons  did  not 
dare  to  take  much  notice.  The  theory  of  the  indefeasible  supre- 
macy of  the  freeholders  of  England,  whose  delegates  merely, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  Commons  were,  was  one  of  Defoe's 
favourite  political  tenets,  and  he  returned  to  it  in  a  powerfully 
written  tract  entitled  The  Original  Power  of  the  Collectite  Body 
of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  asserted  (1701). 

At  the  same  time  he  was  occupied  in  a  controversy  on  the 
conformity  question  with  John  How  (or  Howe)  on  the  practice 
of  "occasional  conformity,"  Defoe  maintained  that  the  dis- 
senters who  attended  the  services  of  the  English  Church  on 
particular  occasions  to  qualify  themselves  for  office  were  guilty 
of  inconsistency.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  argue  for  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  tests,  but  desired  that  they  should  be  so 
framed  as  to  make  it  possible  for  most  Protestants  conscientiously 
to  subscribe  to  them.  Here  again  his  moderation  pleased  neither 
party.  ^ 

The  death  of  William  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Defoe,  and 
he  soon  felt  the  power  of  his  adversaries.  After  publishing  The 
Mock  Mourners,  intended  to  satirize  and  rebuke  the  outbreak  ' 
of  Jacobite  joy  at  the  king's  death,  he  turned  his  attention 
once  more  to  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself,  wrote  the  anonymous  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters 
(1702),  a  statement  in  the  most  forcible  terms  of  the  extreme  ', 
"  high-flying  "  position,  which  some  high  churchmen  were  un- 
wary enough  to  endorse,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  writer's 
ironical  intention.  The  author  was  soon  discovered;  and,  as  he 
absconded,  an  advertisement  was  issued  offering  a  reward  for 
his  apprehension,  and  giving  the  only  personal  description  we 
possess  of  him,  as  "  a  middle-sized  spare  man  about  forty  years 
old,  of  a  brown  complexion  and  dark  brown-coloured  hair,  but 
wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large 
mole  near  his  mouth."  In  this  conjuncture  Defoe  had  really  no 
friends,  for  the  dissenters  were  as  much  alarmed  at  his  book  as 
the  high-flyers  were  irritated.  He  surrendered,  and  his  defence 
appears  to  have  been  injudiciously  conducted;  at  any  rate  he 
was  fined  aoo  marks,  and  condemned  to  be  pilloried  three  times, 
to  be  imprisoned  indefinitely,  and  to  find  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  seven  years.  It  was  in  reference  to  this 
incident  that  Pope,  whose  Catholic  rearing  made~*him  detesti 
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the  abettor  of  the  Rcvdution  aaA  the  chamiHon  <rf  WiUiun  ot 
Orangq,  wiote  jn  the  Dunciad— 

"Earless  on  high  staads  unabash'd  Defoe" 
— diough  he  knew  that  the  sentence  to  the  pillory  had  tong  ceased 
to  entail  the  loss  of  ears.  Defoe's  e^>osure  in  the  pillory  (July 
2Qi  30|  31]  was,  however,  rather  a  triumph  than  a  punish- 
ment, for  the  populace  took  his  side;  and  his  Hymnlotke  Piilory, 
which  he  soon  after  published,  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  poetical 
works.  Unluckily  for  him  bis  condemnatioo  had  the  indirect 
efiect  of  destroying  his  business  at  Tilbury. 

He  remained  in  prison  until  August  1704,  and  then  owed  his 
release  to  the  intercession  of  Robert  Harley,  who  represented 
his  case  to  the  queen,  and  obtained  for  hita  not  only  liberty  but 
pecuniary  relief  and  employment,  which,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
lasted  until  the  termination  of  Anne's  reign.  Defoe  was  uni- 
formly grateful  to  the  minister,  and  his  language  respecting 
him  is  in  curious  variance  with  that  generally  used.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  HarJey,  who  understood  the  iafluence  wielded 
by  Defoe,  made  some  conditions.  Defoe  says  he  received  no 
pension,  but  his  subsequent  hdelity  was  at  all  events  indirectly 
rewarded;  moreover,  Hailey's  moderation  jn.a  time  of  the 
extremest  party-insanity  was  no  little  recomnaendatjon  to  Defoe. 
During  his  imprisonment  be  was  by  no  means  idle.  A  spurious 
edition  of  his  works  having  been  issued,  he  himself  produced  a 
collection  oE  twenty-two  treatises,  to  which  some  time  afterwards 
\he  added  a  second  group  of  eighteen  more.  iHe  also  '/rrote  in 
jpiison  many  short  pamphlets,  chieBy  controversial,  published  a 
icurious  work  on  the  famous  storm  of  the  a6th  of  November  1705, 
'and  started  in  February  1704  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Vhis  projects.  The  Review.  This  was  a  paper  which  was  issued 
duiing  the  greater  part  of  its  life  three  times  a  week.  It  was 
entirely  written  by  Defoe,  and  extends  to  eight  complete  volumes 
and  v>me  few  score  numbers  of  a  second  issue.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  news,  but  wrote  something  very  like  finished 
essays  on  questions  of  policy,  trade  and  domestic  concerns; 
he  also  introduced  a  "  Scandal  Club,"  in  which  minor  questions 
of  manners  and  morals  were  treated  in  a  way  which  undoubtedly 
'  suggested  the  Tollers  and  Spulatort  which  followed.  Only  one 
complete  copy  of  the  work  is  known  to  exist,  and  that  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  prt^ble  that  if  bulk,  rapidity  of  produc- 
tion, variety  of  matter,  originality  of  design,  and  excellence 
of  style  be  taken  together,  hardly  any  author  can  show  a  work 
of  equal  magnitude.  After  his  lelease  Defoe  went  to  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  though  he  did  not  interrupt  either  his  Renew  or  his 
occaaonal  pamphlets.  One  of  these,  Giving  Alms  no  Charily, 
and  Employing  the  Paor  a  Grievance  Ui  the  Nation  (1704).  is 
extraordinarily  far-sighted.  It  denounces  both  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  and  the  national  work-shops  proposed  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Mack  worth. 

In  1705  appeared  The  ConsoHdator,  or  Memoirs  of  Sundry 
Transactions  from  the  World  in  the  Motn,A  political  satire  which 
is  supposed  to  have  given  some  hints  for  Swift's  Gulliver's 
travels;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Defoe  performed  a  secret, 
mission,  the  first  of  several  of  the  kind,  for  Harley.  In  1706 
appeared  the  True.  Relali^)n  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs  Veal, 
long  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  a  bookseller  to  help  ofi  an 
unsaleable  translation  <^  Drelincourt,  On  Death,  but  considerable 
doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this  by  William  Lee.  Defoe's  next 
work  was  Jure  divino,  a  long  poetical  argument  in  (bad)  verse; 
and  soon  afterwards  (1706)  he  began  to.be  much  employed  in 
promoting  the  union  with  Scotland.  J4ot  only  did  he  write 
pamphlets  as  usual  on  the  project,  and  vigcvously  recommend  it 
in  The  Renew,  but  in  October  1706  he  was  sent  on  a  political 
mission  to  Scotland  by  Sidney  Godolphin,  to  whom  Harley  had 
recommended  him.  He  resided  in  Edinburgh  for  nearly  sixteen 
months,  atvi  his  services  to  the  government  were  repaid  by  a 
regular  salary.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  commercial 
and  literary  as  well  as  to  political  mattere,  and  prepared  at  this 
time  his  elaborate  History  of  the  Union,  which  appeared  in  1709. 
In  this  year  Henry  Sachevcrell  delivered  his  famous  sermons, 
and  Defoe  wrote  several  tracts  about  them  and  attacked  the 
preacher  in  his  Review. 


In  1710  Harley  nturaed  to  power,  and  Defoe  was  placed  in  ■ 
somewhat  awkward  pooition.  To  Harley  himself  he  was  bouitd 
by  gratitude  and  by  a  substantial  agreement  in  princtpk,  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  Tory  ministry  he  had  no  lympothy.  He 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  agreed  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Tories 
and  with  the  home  policy  of  the  Whiga,  and  naturally  incurred 
thereproachof  time-serving  and  the  hearty  abuse  of  both  partka. : 
At  theend(ifj7io  he  again  visited  Scotland.  In  the  negotiatkras 
concerning  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  Defoe  strongly  suftported  the 
ministerial  side,  to  the  intense  wrath  of  the  Whigs,  displayed  in 
an  attempted  prosecution  against  some  pamphlets  of  bii  on  the 
all-important  question  of  the  succession.  Again  the  influence  of 
Harley  saved  him.  He  ccmtinued,  however,  to  take  the  aide  of 
the  dissenters  in  the  questions  aSectiog  religious  liberty,  which 
played  such  a  prominent  part  towards  the  doec  of  Anne's  reigii. 
He  naturally  shared  Harley's  downfall;  and,  though  iht  loss  of 
his  salary  might  seem  a  poor  reward  for  his  constant  support  of 
the  Hanoveiian  claim,  it  was  little  more  than  his  ambiguous, 
not  to  say  trimming,  position  must  have  led  him  to  expocL 

Defoe  declared  that  Lord  Annesley  was  preparing  the  army  in 
Ireland  to  join  a  Jacobite  rebellion,  and  was  indicted  ior  libel; 
andprior  to  his  trial  (1715)  be  published  an  apologia  «ititled.^« 
Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  in  which  he  defEnded  hispoliUcal 
conduct.  Having  been  convicted  of  the  hbel  he  'Was  liberated 
later  in  the  year  under  circumstances  that  only  became  dear  in 
1864,  when  six  letters  were  discovered  In  the  Record  Office  fimD 
Defoe  to  a  Government  oSdal,  Charles  Delafaye,  which,  accord- 
ing to  William  Lee,  established  the  fact  that  in  1 7 13  at  least  Defoe 
was  doing  not  only  political  work,  but  that  it  was  of  a  stnnewlKt 
equivocal  kind — that  he  was,  in  fact,  sub^iting  the  Jacobdte 
Mist's  Journal,  under  a  secret  agreement  with  the  governiBMit 
that  he  should  tone  down  the  sentiments  apd  omit  objectionable 
items.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  released  ob  condition  of  becomins 
a  government  agent.  He  seems  to  have  perf<wi»ed  the  same 
not  very  honourable  office  in  the  case  of  two  other  joumab — 
Dormer's  Leller  and  the  Mercwius  PoUUcut;  and  to  have 
written  in  these  and  other  papers  until  nearly  the  end  of  bis 
hfe.  Before  these  letteia  were  discovered  it  was  supposed 
that  Defoe's  political  work  had  ended  in  1715. 

>X^.b>- that  time  Defoe  had  written  nothing  but  occaaiooal 
literature,  and,  except  the  ffistory  of  the  Utttfin  and  Jurt  Divino, 
nothing  of  any  great  length^i  In  1 7 1 5  appeared  the  first  volume 
of  The  Fan^y,  Instructor,  which  was  very  popular  during  the  iSth 
century.  '.Xhefirst  volume  of  his  most  famous  work,  the  immortal  ' 
story — partly  adventure,  partly  moralizing — of  The  Life  and 
Strange  Surprizing  Adventures  of  Robinson.  Crusoe,  was  published 
on  the  35th  of  April  1719.  It  ran  through  four  editions  in  as 
many  months,  and  then  in  August  appeared  the  second  volume: 
Twelve  montha  afterwards  the. sequel  Serious  RefiecUons,  now 
hardly  ever  reprinted,  appeared.  Its  connexion  with  the  two 
former  parts  is  little  more  than  nominal,  Crusoe  being  simi4j 
made  the  mouth-pieceof  Defoe's  sentiments  on  various  points  of 
morals  and  religio^.  Meanwhile  the  first  two  parts  were  reprinted 
as  a  fettiUeUm  in  Heathcote's  Intelligencer,  perhaps  the  earliest 
instance  of  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  in  such  a  form.  The 
stoj^  was  founded  on  Dempier's  Voyage  round  the  World  (1697), 
and  still  more  on  Alexander  Selkirk's  adventures,  aa  communi- 
cated by  Selkirk  himself  at  a  meeting  with  Defoe  at  the  house 
of  Mrs  Damaris  Daniel  at  Bristol.  Selkirk  afterwards  told  Mis 
Daniel  that  he  bad  handed  over  his  papers  to  Defoe.  Robinson- 
Crusoe  was  immediately  popular,  and  a  wild  story  was  set  afloat 
of  its  having  been  written  by  Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower.  A 
curious  idea,  at  one  time  revived  by  Henry  Kingsley,  is  that  the 
adventures  of  Robinson  are  allegorical  and  relate  to  Defoe's  own 
hfe.  This  idea  was  certainly  entertained  to  some  extent  at  the 
time,  and  derives  some  colour  of  justification  from  words  of 
Defoe's,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  foundation  for  iL 
Robinson  Crusoe  {especially  the  story  part,  with  the  philo- 
sophical and  religious  moralizings  largely  cut  out)  is  one  of  the 
world's  classics  in  fiction.  Crusoe's  shipwreck  and  adventures, 
his  finding  the  footprint  in  the  sand,  his  man  "  Friday," — the 
whole  atmo^here  of  romance  which  surrounds  the  posUioa  of 
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\  the  civilized  man  fending  for  himself  on  a  deseit  island — these 
\  have  made  Defoe's  great  work  an  imperishable  part  of  English 
literature.  Contemporaneously  appeared  The  Dumb  PhUosopker, 
«r  Dickory  Cronke,  who  gains  the  power  of  ^eech  at  the  end  of  his 
life  and  uses  it  to  predict  the  course  of  European  affairs. 

In  1 730  came  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr  Dfincan  CampheU. 
This  was  not  entirely  a  work  of  imagination,  its  hero,  the  fortune- 
teller, being  a  real  person.  There  are  amusing  passages  in  the 
story,  but  it  is  too  desultory  to  rank  with  Defoe's  best.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  two  wholly  or  partially  fictitious  histories, 
each  of  which  might  have  made  a  reputation  for  any  man.  The 
first  was  theifemtHrie/aCatia/ier,  which  Lord  Chatham  believed 
to  be  true  history,  and  which  William  Lee  considers  the  embodi- 
ment at  least  of  authentic  private  memoirs.  The  Cavalier  was 
declared  at  the  time  to  be  Andrew  Newport,  made  Lord  Newport 
In  1642.  His  elder  brother  was  bom  in  i6ia  and  the  Cavalier 
gives  1608  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  so  that  the  facts  do  not  fit  the 
dates.  It  is  probable  that  Defoe,  with  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  English  history,  and  his  astonishing  power  of  working  up 
details,  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  inventing  it.    ^s  a  model 

I  of  historical  work  of  a  certain  kind  it  b  hardly  surpassable,  and 

I   many  separate  passages — accounts  of  battles  and  skirmishes — -I 
'  I  have  never  been  equalled  except  by  Carlyle^  Captain  Sin^eton, 

1  the  last  WOTk.  <rf  the  year,  has  been  unjust^  depreciated  by  most 
of  the  commentators.  The  record  of  the  journey  across  Africa, 
with  its  surprising  anticipations  of  subsequent  discoveries,  yields 
in  interest  to  no  work  of  the  kind  known  to  us;  and  the  semi- 
piratical  Quakw  who  accompanies  Singleton  in  his  buccaneering 
expeditions  is  a  most  life-like  character.  There  is  also  a  Quaker 
who  plays  a  very  creditable  part  in  Roxana  (j7m)<  ^tid  Defoe 
seems  to  have  been  well  afiected  to  the  Friends.  In  estimating 
this  wonderful  productiveness  on  the  pert  of  a  man  sixty  years 
old,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  habit  of  Dt^oe's  to 
keep  his  work  in  manuscript  sometimes  for  long  periods. 
In  1721  nothing  of  importance  was  produced,  but  in  the  next 

I  twelvemonth  three  capital  works  appeared.  These  were  The 
Fortwies  and  Misfortunes  of  Motl  Ptandars,  The  Journal  of  the 
\  Plague  Year,  and  Tkt  History  of  Colonel  Jack.  MoU  Flanders 
and  Tkt  Forlimate  Mistress  (Roxana),  which  followed  in  1714, 
have  subjects  of  a  rather  more  than  questionable  character,  but 
both  disF^y  the  remarkable  art  with  which  Defoe  handles  such 
subjects,  it  is  not  true,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  difieicnce 
between  the  two  is  that  between  gross  and  poHsbed  vice.  The 
real  difierence  is  much  more  one  of  morals  than  of  manners. 
Moll  is  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class.  Notwithstanding  the 
greater  degradation  into  which  she  falls,  and  her  originally 
dependent  position,  she  has  been  well  educated,  and  has  con- 
sorted with  persons  of  gentle  birth.  She  displays  throughout 
much  greater  real  r^nement  of  feeling  than  the  mote  high- 
flying Roxana,  and  is  at  any  rate  flesh  and  blood,  if  the  flesh  be 
somewhat  frail  and  the  blood  somewhat  hot.  Neither  of  the 
heroines  has  any  but  the  rudiments  of  a  moral  sense;  but  Roxana, 
both  in  her  original  transgression  and  in  her  subsequent  conduct, 
is  actuated  merely  by  avarice  and  selfishnes—vices  which  are 
peculiarly  ofiensive  in  ccmnexion  with  her  other  failing,  and 
which  make  her  thoroughly  repulsive.  The  art  of  both  stories 
Is  great,  and  that  of  the  episode  of  the  daughter  Susannah  in 
Roxana  is  consummate;  but  the  transitions  of  the  later  plot 
are  less  natural  than  those  in  MM  Flanders.  It  is  only  fair  to 
notice  that  while  the  latter,  according  to  Defoe's  more  usual 
practice,  is  allowed  to  repent  aad  end  happily,  Roxana  is  brought 
to  complete  misery;  Defoe's  morality,  therefore,  required  more 
repulsiveness  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

Inlhe  Jovmal  0}  the  Plague  Kear,  more  usually  called,  from  the 
title  of  the  second  edition,  A  History  of  the  Plague,  the  accuracy 
and  apparent  veracity  of  the  details  is  so  great  that  many 
persons  have  taken  it  for  an  authentic  record,  while  others  have 
contended  for  the  existence  of  such  a  record  as  its  basis.  But 
here  too  the  genius  of  Mrs  Veal's  creator  must,  in  the  absence  of 
all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  allowed  sufficient  for  the  task. 
■  The  History  of  Colonel  Jack  a  an  unequal  book.  There  is  hardly 
'  in  Robinson  Cntsde  a  A:ene  equal,  and  there  is  consequently  not 


in  English  Uterature  a  scene  superior,  to  that  where  the  youthful 
pickpocket  first  exercises  liis  trade,  and  then  for  a  time  loses  his 
ill-gotten  gains.  But  a  great  part  of  the  book,  especially  the 
latter  portion,  is  dull;  and  in  fact  it  may  be  generally  remarked 
of  Defoe  that  the  conclusions  of  his  tales  are  not  equal  to  the '' 
beginning,  perhaps  from  the  restless  indefatigability  with  which 
he  undertook  one  work  almost  before  finishing  another, 

To  this  period  belong  his  stories  of  famous  criminals,  of  Jack 
Sheppard  (1724),  of  Jonathan  Wild  (17*5),  of  the  Highland  Rogue 
i.e.  Rob  Roy  (1723),  The  pamphlet  on  the  first  of  these  Defoe 
maintained  to  be  a  transcript  of  a  paper  which  he  persuaded 
Sheppard  to  give  to  a  friend  at  hie  execution. 

In  1724  appeared  also  the  first  volume  of  A  Tour  tkrougk  the 
vikole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  completed  in  the  two 
following  years.  Much  of  the  information  in  this  was  derived  from 
personal  experience,  for  Defoe  claims  to  have  made  many  more 
tours  and  visits  about  England  than  those  of  which  we  have 
record;  but  the  major  part  must  necessarily  have  been  dexterous 
compilation.  In  1735  appeared  A  New  Voyage  round  t/ie  World, 
apparently  entirety  due  to  the  author's  own  fertile  imagjnatiOD 
and  extensive  reading.  It  is  full  of  his  peculiar  verisimHitude 
and  has  all  the  interest  of  Anson's  or  Dampier's  voyages,  with  a 
charm  of  style  superior  even  to  that  of  the  latter. 

In  1 7  36  Defoe  published  a  curious  and  amusing  little  pamphlet 
entitled  Everybody's  Business  is  Nobody's  Business,  or  Private 
Abuses  Public  Grievances,  exemplified  in  the  Pride,  Insolence,  and 
Exorbitant  Wages  of  our  Women-Servants,  Footmen,  &rc.-  This 
subject  Was  a  favourite  one  with  him,  and  in  the  pamphlet  he 
showed  the  immaturity  of  his  pohtical  views  by  advocating 
legblative  int^erence  in  these  matters.  Towards  the  end  of 
this  same  year  The  Complete  English  Tradeiman,  which  may  be 
supposed  to  sum  up  the  experience  of  his  business  life,  appeared, 
and  its  second  volume  followed  two  years  afterwards.  This  book 
has  been  variously  judged.  It  is  generally  and  traditionaUy 
praised,  but  those  who  have  read  it  will  be  more  disposed  to 
agree  with  Charles  Lamb,  who  considers  it  "  of  a  vileand  debas- 
ing tendency,"  and  thinks  it  "  almost  impossible  to  sappese  the 
author  in  earnest."  The  intolerable  meanness  advocated  for  the 
sake  of  the  paltriest  gains,  the  entire  ignoring  of  any  pursuit  in 
life  except  money-getting,  and  the  representation  of  the  whole 
duty  of  man  as  cousbting  first  in  the  attainment  of  a  competent 
fortune,  and  next,  when  that  fortune  has  been  attiuned,  in  spend- 
ing not  more  than  half  of  it,  are  certainly  repulsive  enough.  But 
there  are  no  reasons  for  thinking  the  performance  ironical  or 
insincere,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Defoe  would  have  been 
honestly  unable  even  to  understand  Lamb's  indignation.  To 
1736  also  belongs  The  Political  History  of  the  Devil.  This  is  a 
curious  book,  partly  explanatory  of  Drfoe's  ideas  on  morality, 
and  partly  belongmg  to  a  series  of  demonological  works  which  he 
wrote,  and  of  which  the  chief  others  are  A  System  of  Magic  {ij^), 
and  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  AppariHons  (1728),  issued  the 
year  before  under  another  title.  In  all  these  works  his  treat- 
ment is  on  the  whole  rational  and  sensible;  but  in  The  History 
of  the  Devil  he  is  somewhat  hampered  by  an  insufhciently 
worked^ut  theory  as  to  the  nature  and  personal  exbtence 
of  hb  hero,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  the  subject  b 
an  odd  and  not  altogether  satbfactory  mixture  of  irony  and 
earnestness.  A  Plan  of  EngUrh  Commerce,  containing  very 
enlightened  views  on  export  trade,  appeared  in  1728.  , 

During  the  years  from  I7r5  to  1728  Defoe  had  issued  pamphlets 
and  minor  works  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  only  one  ftf 
them  perhaps  which  requires  notice  is  Religious  Courtship  (1731), 
a  curious  series  of  dialogues  dbplaying  Defoe's  unafiected 
religiosity,  and  at  the  same  rime  the  rather  meddling  intnisjve- 
ness  with  which  he  applied  his  religious  notions.  This  was 
more  flagrantly  illustrated  in  one  of  hb  latest  works,  The  Treatise 
Concerning  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Marriage  Bed  (1727),  which 
was  originally  issued  with  a  much  more  offensive  name,  and  has 
been  called  "  an  excellent  bo<A  with  an  improper  title."  The 
Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton  {1728)  were  long  attributed  to  Defoe, 
but  the  internal  evident  id  strongly  against  hb  authorship. 
They  have  been  also  attributed  to  Swift,  with  greater  probability 
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8S  far  as  style  is  concerned.  The  Life  of  Mother  Rom,  reprinted 
in  Bohn's  edition,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered 
Defoe's. 

lliere  b  little  to  be  said  of  Defoe's  private  life  during  this 
.twriod.     He  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  obtained  a  conslder- 

/  able  income.  In  1724  he  had  built  himself  a  large  house  at  Stoke 
Newington,  which  had  stables  and  grounds  of  considerable  sise. 
From  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sophia 
it  appears  that  he  had  landed  property  in  more  than  one  place, 
and  he  had  obtained  on  lease  in  1733  a  considerable  estate  from 
the  corporation  of  Colchester,  which  was  settled  on  his  unmarried 
daughter  at  his  death.  Other  property  was  similarly  allotted  to 
his  widow  and  remaining  children,  though  some  difficulty  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  misconduct  of  his  son,  to  whom,  for  some 
purpose,  the  property  was  assigned  during  his  father's  lifetime, 
.-.  and  who  refused  to  pay  what  was  due.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 

I  mystery  about  the  end  of  Defoe's  life;  it  used  to  be  said  that  he 

(  died  insolvent,and  that  he  had  been  in  jail  shortly  bdon  hisdcath. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  great  suffering  from  gout  and  stone,  he 
died  in  Ropemaker's  Alley,  Moorfields,  on  Monday  the  36th  of 
Aprfl  1731,  and  was  buried  in  BunhiU  Fields.  He  left  no  will, 
aU  liis  property  having  been  previously  assigned,  and  letters  of 
administration  were  taken  out  by  a  creditor.     How  bis  affairs  fell 

,  into  this  condition,  why  be  did  not  die  in  his  own  house,  and  why 
in  the  previous  summer  he  had  been  in  hiding,  ss  we  know  he  was 

Lfrom  a  letter  still  extant,  are  points  not  dearly  exptained.  He 
was,  however,  attacked  by  Mist,  whom  he  wounded,  in  prison  in 

i  1734.    It  is  most  likely  that  Mist  had  found  out  that  Defoe  was 

'  A  government  agent  and  quite  probable  that  he  communicated 
his  knowledge  to  other  editors,  fw  Defoe's  journalistic  employ- 
ment almost  ceased  about  thia  time,  and  he  began  to  write 
anonymously,  or  as  "  Andrew  Moreton."     It  is  possible  that  he 

^  bad  to  go  into  hiding  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  accused  as 
a  real  Jacobite,  when  those  with  whom  he  had  contracted  to 
.assume  the  character  were  dead  and  could  no  longer  justify 
iiis  attitude. 

■I  Defoe  married,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1684,  Mary  Tuffley,  who 
survived  imtil  December  1733.  They  had  sevut  children.  His 
^oond  son,  Bernard  or  Benjamin  Norton,  has,  like  his  father,  a 
scandalous  niche  in  the  Dunciad.  In  April  1877  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  distress  ctf  three  maiden  ladies,  directly  descended 
from  Defoe,  and  bearing  his  name;  and  a  crown  pension  of  £75 
a  year  was  bestowed  on  each  of  them.  His  youngest  daughter, 
Sophia,  who  married  Henry  Baker,  left  a  consideraUe  correspond- 
ence, now  in  the  hands  of  her  descendants.  There  are  several 
portraits  of  Defoe,  the  principal  one  being  engraved  by  Vander- 
gucht. 

In  his  lifetime,  Defoe,  as  not  belonging  to  either  of  the  great 
parties  at  a  time  of  the  bitterest  party  strife,  was  subjected 
to  obloquy  on  both  sides.  The  great  Whig  writers  leave  him 
unnoticed.  Swift  and  Gay  speak  slightingly  of  him,  —  the 
former,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  when  he  was  only  known  as  a  party 
pamphleteer.  Pope,  with  less  excuse,  put  him  in  the  Dunciad 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  but  he  confessed  to  Spence  in  private 

tthat  Defoe  had  written  many  things  and  none  bad.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  unjustly  described  as  "  a  scurrilous  party  writer," 
which  he  certainly  was  not;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Johnson 

-<  spoke  of  his  writing  "  so  variously  and  so  well,"  and  put  Rabituon 
Crusoe  among  the  only  three  books  that  readers  wish  longer. 
From  Sir  Walter  Scott  downwards  the  tendency  to  judge  literary 
work  on  its  own  merits  to  a  great  extent  restored  Defoe  to 
his  proper  place,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  set  him  there  for 
the  first  time.  Iiord  Macaulay's  description  of  Jtoxana,  Moll 
FloMdert  and  Colond  Jack  as  "  utterly  nauseous  and  wretched  " 
must  be  set  aside  as  a  freak  of  criricism. 

Scott  justly  observed  that  Defoe's  style  "  is  the  last  which 
should  be  attempted  by  a  writer  of  inferior  genius;  for  though  it 
be  possible  to  di^uise  mediocrity  by  &ne  writing,  it  appears  in  all 
its  naked  inanity  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  simplicity."  The 
methods  by  which  Defoe  attains  his  result  are  not  difficult  to 
disengage.  They  are  the  presentment*  of  all  his  ideas  and  scenes 
in  the  plainest  and  most  direct  language,  the  frequent  employ- 
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ment  of  ctdloquial  forms  of  speech,  the  constant  insertion  of  little 
materia]  details  and  illustrations,  often  of  a  more  or  less  digressive 
form,  and,  in  his  historico-fictitious  works,  as  well  as  in  his  noveb, 
the  most  rigid  attention  to  vivadty  and  consistency  of  character. 
Plot  he  disregards,  and  he  b  fond  of  throwing  hb  dialogues  into 
regubr  dramatic  form,  with  by-play  prescribed  and  stage 
directions  interspersed.  A  particular  trick  of  hb  b  also  to  divide 
hb  arguments  after  the  manner  of  the  preachers  of  hb  day  into 
heads  and  subheads,  with  actual  numerical  signs  affixed  to  them. 
These  mannerbms  undoubtedly  help  and  emphasize  the  extra- 
ordinary faithfulness  to  nature  of  his  fictions,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  fully  explain  their  charm. 
Defoe  possessed  genius,  and  hb  secret  b  at  the  last  as  impalpable 
as  the  secret  of  genius  always  b. 

The  character  of  Defoe,  both  mental  and  moral,  b  very  dearly 
indicated  in  his  works.  He,  the  satirbt  oi  the  true-bom  EngUsh- 
man,  was  himself  a  model,  with  some  notable  variationt  and 
improvements,  of  the  Englishman  of  hb  period.  He  saw  a  great 
many  things,  and  what  he  did  see  he  saw  clearly.  But  there  were 
also  a  great  many  things  which  be  did  not  see,  and  there  was  often 
no  logical  connexion  whatever  between  hb  vision  and  his  blind- 
ness. The  most  curious  example  of  thu  inconsistency,  or  rather ' 
of  thb  indifference  to  general  principle,  occurs  in  bb  Essay  on 
Projects.  He  there  speaks  very  briefly  and  lUghtiB^y  of  life, 
insurance,  probably  because  it  was  then  regarded  as  impious 
by  religionbts  of  hb  complexion.  But  on  either  side  of  thu  r^usal 
are  to  be  found  elaborate  projects  of  friendly  societies  and  widows' 
funds,  which  practically  cover,  in  a  clumsy  and  loandabout 
manner,  the  whole  ground  of  life  insurance.  In  morab  it  b 
evident  that  he  was,  according  to  hb  lights,  a  strictly  honest  and 
honourable  man.  But  sentiment  of  any  "  high-flying  "  descrip- 
tion— to  use  the  cant  word  of  hb  time — was  quite  incompre- 
hensiUe  to  him,  or  rather  never  presented  itself  as  a  thing  to  be 
c»mpFehended.  He  telb  us  with  honest  and  sim^de  pride  that 
when  hb  patron  Harley  fell  out,  and  Godolphin  came  in,  he  for 
three  years  held  no  communication  with  the  former,  and  seems 
quite  incapable  of  comprehending  the  delicacy  which  would  have 
obliged  him  to  follow  Hariey's  fallen  fortunes.  Hb  very  anomal< 
ous  position  in  regard  to  Mbt  b  also  indicative  of  a  rather  blunt 
moral  perception.  One  of  the  most  affecting  things  in  hb  novsb 
is  the  heroic  constancy  and  fidelity  of  the  maid  Amy  to  her 
exemplary  mbtress  Roxana.  But  Amy,  scarcely  by  her  own 
fault,  b  drawn  into  certain  breaches  of  definite  moral  Uws  whidi 
Defoe  did  understand,  and  she  b  therefore  condemned,  with 
hardly  a  word  of  pity,  to  a  miserable  end.  Nothing  heroic  or 
romantic  was  within  Defoe's  view;  he  could  not  underatand 
passitmate  love,  ideal  loyalty,  aesthetic  admiration  at  anything 
of  the  kind;  and  it  b  probable  that  many  of  the  little  sordid 
touches  which  delight  us  by  their  apparent  satire  were,  as  de- 
signed, not  satire  at  all,  but  merely  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  classee  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
unit. 

Hb  political  and  economical  pamphlets  are  almost  unmatched 
as  clear  presentations  of  the  views  of  their  writer.  For  driving 
the  nail  home  no  one  but  Swift  exccb  him,  and  Swift  perhaps  ' 
only  in  The  Draper's  Letters.  There  b  often  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  against  the  view  presented  in  those  pam^^ets,  but  Defoe 
sees  nothing  of  it.  He  was  perfectly  fair  but  perfectly  one-sided, 
being  generally  happily  ignorant  of  everything  which  told  against 
hb  own  view. 

The  same  characteibdcs  are  curiously  illustrated  in  bis  moral 
works.  The  morality  of  these  b  almost  amming  Id  its  down- 
right positive  character.  With  all  the  Puritan  eagerness  to  push 
a  dear,  uncompromising,  Scripture-based  dbtinction  of  right 
and  wrong  Into  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  he  has  a  thoroughly 
English  horror  of  casuistry,  and  Us  dumsy  canons  consequently 
make  wild  work  with  the  infinite  intricades  of  human  nature. 
He  is,  in  fact,  an  instance  of  the  tendency,  which  has  so  often 
been  remarked  by  other  nations  in  the  English,  to  drag  in  moral 
distinctions  at  every  turn,  and  to  confound  everything  which  is 
novel  to  the  experience,  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  incon^ie- 
hensible  to  the  understanding,  under  the  general  epithets  of 
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wrong,  wicked  tutd  shocking.    His  wotke  of  this  claaa  therefore 
aie  Bov  the  le&st  vahiabfe,  though  not  the  least  cuHoub,  of  his 
books. 
The  earliest  re^Iar  life  and  eatiniate  of  Defoe  is  that  of  Dr  Towere 


judice,  but  is  a  model  of  painstaldne .^   .__  

citatioiu  from  works  both  of  Defoe  and  of  others,  which  aie  practic- 
ally iuacoestible  to  the  s:GDeral  reader,  ia  iovaluaUe.  In  1&5Q 
appeared  a  life  of  Defoe  Dy_  Wiliiam  Cbadwick,  an  actraordinary 
rhapsody  in  a  style  which  is  half  Cobbett  and  half  Carlyle,  but 
amusii^,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of  acuteness.  In  1864  the  dis- 
covery of  the  sin  letters  stirred  up  William  Lee  to  a  new  investigation, 
and  the  results  of  this  were  pubbsbed  (London,  1869)  in  three  large 
voivmes.  The  first  of  these  (well  illustrated)  contains  a  new  life  and 
particulars  of  the  author's  discoveries.  The  second  and  third  contain 
fugitive  writings  assigned  by  Lee  to  Defoe  for  the  first  time.  For 
most  of  tfleee,  however,  we  have  no  authority  but  Lee's  otfn  im- 
pressions of  Bt)4e,  &:c. ;  and  Consequently,  though  the  best  quali- 
fied >udE[es  will  in  roost  cases  agree  that  Defoe  may  very  hkelv 
have  written  them,  it  cannot  poutively  be  stated  that  he  did. 
There  is  also  a  life  by  Thomas  Wright  (1894),  The  BartUr  Life 
and  Chief  Sarlier  Works  of  Defoe  (1890)  was  included  by  Henry 
Morley  in  the  "  Cariabrooke  Library."  Charles  Lamb's  criticisms 
were  made  in  tlwee  short  pieces,  two  t^  which  were  written  for 
Wilson's  book,  and  the  third  for  Tke  Reflector.  The  volume  on 
IWoe  (1879)  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series  is  by  W.  Minto. 
There  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  many  of  Defoe's  writing- 
and  even  if  all  contoited  wor^  be  excluded,  the  number  ia  still 
enormous.  Besides  the  list  in  Bohn's  Lowndes,  wbjch  is  «oniewhat 
of  an  omnium  talkertim,  three  lists  drawn  with  more  or  less  care  were 
compiled  in  the  19th  cent urv.  Wilson's  contains  ilo  distinct  works, 
three  or  four  only  of  whlc" 


additions.  The  reprint  (3  vols.)  edited  for  the  "  Pulteney  Library  " 
by  Hazlitt  in  1840-1843  contains  a  good  and  fuH  life  mainly  de- 
nved  from  Wilson,  the  whole  of  the  novels  (including  the  Serioui 
ReftectioHi  now  hardly  ever  published  with  Robinson  Cruioe),  Jur* 
Dv/itto,  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Marrioft,  and  many  ct  the  nrare 
important  tracts  and  smaller  works.  There  is  aUo  an  edition,  often 
called  Scott's,  but  really  edited  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  twenty 
volumes  (London.  1840-1841^.  This  contains  the  CompUle  Trades- 
man, Seliziotis  Courlship,  The  ConsoUdaior  and  other  works  not 
comprised  in  Hozlitt's.  Scott  had  previously  in  1809  edited  for 
Ballantyne  some  of  the  novels,  in  twefve  volumes.  Bohn's  "  British 
Classics  "  includes  the  novels  (except  the  third  part  of  RobinsoK 
Cmsoe),  The  History  of  the  Devii,  The  Storm,  and  a  few  political 
pamphlets,  also  the  undoubtedly  spurioua  iioAer  Ross.  In  1870 
Nimmo  of  Edinburgh  published  in  one  volume  an  admirable  Bclectioa 
from  Defoe.  It  contains  Chalmers's  Life,  annotated  and  completed 
from  Wilson  and  L.ee,  Robinson  Crusoe,  pts.  i.  and  li.,  Colonel  Jack, 
Tile  Cmalier,  Duncan  Campbell,  The  PUigue,  EBerybody's  Business, 
Mrs  Veal,  The  Shortest  Way  viih  Dissenters,  Gioing  Alms  n*  Charity. 
The  Trua-Born  Eniliskman,  Hymn  to  the  Pillory,  and  very  ct^iious 
extracts  from  The  Complete  English  Tradesman.  An  edition  <^ 
Defoe's  Romances  and  Narratites  m  sixteen  volumes  by  G.  A.  Aitken 
came  oM  in  1895. 

If  we  turn  to  separate  works,  the  bibliography  of  Defoe  ie  practic- 
ally confined  (except  as  far  as  origjnal  editions  are  concerned)  to 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Mrs  Veal  has  been  to  some  extent  popularized 
by  the  work  which  it  helped  to  sell;  Religious  Courtship  and  The 


In  1786.    But  the  reprint*  and  editions  of  CriMOf  have  been 
able:  it  has  been  (rften  translated;  and  the  eulogy  pronounced  00  it 
by  Rousseau  gave  it  special  currency  in  France,  where  imitations 
(or  rather  adaptations)  have  also  been  common. 
In  addition  to  the  principal  authorities  altesdy  mentioned  see 

iobn  Forster,  Historical  and  BiopaMeat  Essays  (1856) ;  G.  Saints- 
ury,  "  Introduction  "  to  Defoe's  Minor  Novels;  and  valuable  notes 
by  G.  A.  Aitken  in  The  Contemporary  Rariew  (February  iSpo),  and 
The  Athenaeum  (April  30,  1889;  August  31,  1890).  A  facsimHe 
reprint  (1883)  of  RiAinson  Crusoe  has  an  introduction  by  Mr  Austin 
Dobson.  Dr  Karl  T.  Blllbring  edited  two  unpublished  works  of 
I>efoe.  The  CompUat  English  Gentleman  (London,  1890]  and  Of 
RoyaU  Educacion  (London,  1005),  from  British  Museum  Add.  MS. 
33,555'  Further  light  was  thrown  on  Defoe's  work  as  a  political 
went  by  the  discovery  (1906)  of  an  unpublished  paper  of  his  in  the 
British  Museum  by  G.  F.  Warner.  This  was  printed  m  the  Entlisb 
Historical  Reeiew,  and  afterwards  separately. 

DSOAS,  HILAIRB  QSRHAIH  ED8ARD  (1834-  ),  French 
painter,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  July  1834.  Entering 
in  (855  the  £coIe  des  Beaux  Arts,  he  early  devebped  independ- 
ence of  artistic  outlook,  studring  under  Lamothe.  He  firat 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1865,  contributing  a  "  War  in  the 


middle  ages,"  a  workexecutied  EM  ^tel.  To'thlsinedhuia  he  was 
ever  faithful,  using  it  for  some  of  his  best  work.  In  1866  his 
"  Ste^lecbase  "  revealed  him  as  a  painter  of  the  racecourse  and 
of  oU  the  most  modem  aspects  of  life  and  of  Parisian  society, 
treated  in  an  extremely  original  manner.  He  subsequently 
exhibited  in  1867  "  FamSy  Portraits,"  and  in  1868  a  portrait  of 
a  dancer  in  the  "  Ballet  of  La  Source."  In  1869  and  1870  be 
restricted  himself  to  portraits;  but  thenceforward  he  abandoned 
the  Salons  and  attached  himself  to  the  Impressionists.  With 
Manet  and  Monet  he  took  the  lead  of  the  new  scbo<H  at  its  first 
exhibition  in  1874,  and  repeatedly  contributed  to  these  exhibi- 
tions (in  1876,  1878,  1879  and  1880).  In  1868  he  had  shown  bis 
first  study  of  a  dancer,  and  in  numerous  pastels  be  proclaimed 
hims^  the  painter  of  the  ballet,  representing  its  figurantes  in 
every  attitude  with  more  constant  aim  at  truth  than  grace. 
Several  of  bis  works  may  be  seen  at  the  Luxembourg  Galleiy,  to 
which  they  were  bequeathed,  among  a  collection  of  impressionist 
pictures,  by  M.  Caillebotte.  In  1880  Degas  showed  his  pcmen 
of  observation  in  a  set  of  "  Portraits  of  Criminals,"  and  he 
attempted  modelling  in  a  "  Dancer,"  in  wax.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  his  studies  of  the  sporting  worid,  exhibiting  in 
December  1884  at  the  Petit  Gallery  two  views  of  "  Races  "  which 
had  a  great  success,  proving  the  increasing  vogue  of  the  attist 
among  collectors.  He  is  ranked  with  Manet  as  the  leader  of  the 
"  impressionist  school."  At  the  eighth  Impressionist  Exhibition, 
in  1 886,  Degas  continued  his  realistic  studies  of  modem  life, 
showing  drawings  of  the  nude,  of  workwomen,  and  of  jockeys. 
Besides  his  pastels  and  his  paintings  of  genre  and  portraits — 
among  these,  several  likenesses  of  Manet — Degas  abo  handled 
his  favourite  subjects  in  etching  and  in  aquatint;  and  executed 
several  lithographs  of  "  Singers  at  Caffs-concert,"  of  "  Ballet- 
girls,"  and  indeed  of  every  possible  subject  of  night-life  and 
incidents  behind  the  scenes.  His  work  Is  to  be  seen  not  only  at 
the  Luxembourg  but  In  many  of  the  great  private  collections  in 
Paris,  in  England  and  America.  In  the  Centenary  Exhibition 
of  1900  he  exhibited  "  The  Interior  of  a  Cotton-Broker's  Office  at 
New  Orleans  "  (beloni^g  to  the  Museum  at  Pau)  and  "  The 
Rehearsal." 

See  also  G.  Moore,  "  Degas,  the  Painter  of  Modem  Life," 
Matatine  of  Art  (1800);  J.  K.  Huysmans,  Certains  {Paris,  1889); 
G.  G«aroy,  La  Vie  Artistsque  (y  S&ie,  Paris,  1894). 

DB  GEBH,  LOUIS  QBRHARD,  Bason  (i8r8-T896),  Swedish 
Statesman  and  writer,  was  bom  on  tiie  i8tfa  Of  July  i^iS  nt 
Finaporg  castle.  He  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  in  1855 
became  president  of  the  G^ta  Hofret,  or  lord  justice  of  one  of  the 
Swedid  supreme  courts.  From  the  7tli  of  April  1858  to  the  jrd 
of  June  1870  he  was  minister  of  justice.  As  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House  he  took  part  in  all  the  Swedish  Riksdags  from  tS^t 
onwards,  though  he  seldom  spoke.  From  1867  to  1878  be  was 
the  member  for  Stockholm  in  the  first  chamber,  and  introduced 
and  passed  many  useful  reformatory  statutes;  but  his  greatest 
achievement,  as  a  statesman,  was  the  reform  of  the  Swedish 
representative  system,  whereby  be  substituted  a  bi-cameral 
elective  parliament,  on  modem  lines,  for  the  eitisting  cumber- 
some representation  by  estates,  a  survival  from  the  later  middle 
ages.  This  great  measure  was  accepted  by  the  Riksdag  in 
December  1865,  and  received  the  royal  sanction  on  the  iind 
of  June  1866.  For  some  time  after  this  De  Geer  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  Sweden.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1870, 
but  took  office  again,  as  minister  of  justice,  in  1S75.  In  1876 
he  became  minister  of  state,  which  position  he  retained  till  April 
1880,  when  the  failure  of  his  repeated  efforts  to  settle  the  arma- 
ments' question  again  induced  him  to  resign.  From  1881  to  1888 
he  was  chancellor  of  the  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund.  Besides 
several  novels  and  aesthetic  essays,  De  Geer  has  written  a  few 
political  memoirs  of  supreme  merit  both  as  to  style  and  matter, 
the  most  notable  of  which  are:  Minnesleckning  Bfver  A.  J.  v. 
Bdpken  (Stockholm,  1881);  Mirmatecknirtg  Bfter  Hans  JOrla 
(Stockholm,  1874);  Ititinesteckning  Sfver  S.  B.  von  Platen 
(Stockholm,  1886);  and  his  own  Minnen  (Stockholm,  1892), 
an  autobiography,  invalnable  as  a  historical  document,  in 
wbich  the  political  experience  and  the  matured  judgments  of . 
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a  lifetime  ore  reootded  with  nngiilup  deamees,  sobriety  and 
cbaim. 

See  Sveriiu  hiilcria  (Stockholm,  1881,  &c.),  vi.;  Carl  Gustaf 
MalmatrOm,  Bistoritba  Sludier  (Stockhotm,  1897).        (R.  N.  B.) 

DEQQBNDOBP,  or  Deckindobp ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  25  m.  N.W.  of  Paaaau,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  which  is  there  crossed  by  two  iron  bridges.  Pop. 
(1905)  7154.  It  b  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Perlbadi,  and  in  itself  it  is  a  well-built  and  attractive 
town.  It  possesses  an  old  town  hall  dating  fimn  1 566,  a  hospital, 
'  a  hmalic  asylum,  an  oiphanage,  and  a  large  parish  church  rebuilt 
in  1751^;  but  the  chief  interest  centres  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  built  in  1337,  which  attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims 
to  its  Porto  Ca«^»orCn<uJeM/)/0rte(Gate  of  Mercy}opened  annually 
on  Michaelmas  eve  and  closed  again  on  the  4th  of  October.  In 
1837,  on  the  celebration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of  this 
solemnity,  the  number  of  pilgrims  was  reckoned  at  nearly  100,000. 
Such  importance  as  the  town  possesses  ia  now  rather  commercial 
than  religious,— it  being  a  diep6t  for  the  timber  trade  of  the 
Bavarian  forest,  a  station  for  the  Danube  steamboat  company, 
and  the  seat  of  several  mjlb,  breweries,  potteries  and  other 
industrial  establishments.  On  the  bank  of  the  Danube  outside 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Findelstein;  and  on 
the  Geiersberg  (1243  ft.),  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stands 
another  old  pilgrimage  church.  About  6  m.  to  the  north  is  the 
village  of  Metten,  with  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  by 
Charlemagne  in  801,  restored  as  an  abbey  in  1840  by  Louis  I.  of 
Bavaria,  and  well  known  as  an  educational  institution.  The  fixst 
mention  of  Deggendorf  occurs  in  868,  and  it  appears  as  a  town 
in  I3I3.  Henry  (d.  1390)  of  the  Landshut  tu^nch  of  the  ruling 
family  of  Bavaria  made  it  the  seat  of  a  custom-house;  and  in  1331 
it  beoime  the  residence  of  Henry  III.  of  Nattranberg  (d.  1333), 
so  called  from  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1337  a  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  Jews,  who  were  accused  of  having  thrown  the 
sacred  host  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  into  a  well,  took 
place  in  the  town;  and  it  is  probably  from  about  this  date  that 
the  pilgrimage  above  mentioned  came  into  vogue.  The  town 
was  captured  by  the  Swedish  forces  in  1633,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  it  was  more  than  once  laid  in  ashes. 

SeeGmberand  Miltler,  Der  bayerisclie  Waid  (RegeiiBbiirg,  1851); 
Mittermilller,  Die  heil.  Hostien  km  die  Jiden  itt  Deggtndar^  (Land- 
shut,  1866);  and  Dat  KlosUr  Metten  (Straubing,  1S57). 

DB  HAAS.  HAURnZ  FREDERICK  HENBRICK  (1831-1895), 
American  marine  painter,  was  bom  on  the  1 2th  of  December  1 83 1 
in  Rotterdam,  Holland.  He  studied  art  in  the  Rotterdam 
Academy  and  at  The  Hague,  under  Bosboom  and  Louis  Meyer, 
and  in  1S51-1852  in  London,  following  the  English  wattr- 
colourists  of  the  day.  In  1857  he  received  tm  artist'B  commission 
in  the  Dutch  navy,  but  in  1859,  under  the  patronage  of  August 
Belmont,  who  had  recently  been  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
The  Hague,  he  resigned  wid  removed  to  New  York  dly.  He 
became  an  associate  of  the  National.  Academy  in  1863  and  an 
acadcnudan  in  1867,  and  exhibited  annually  in  the  academy, 
and  in  1866  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colors.  He  died  on  the  33rd  of  November 
1895.  His  "  Farragut  Passing  the  Forts  at  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans"  and  "Tbt  Rapids  above  Niagara,"  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  were  his  best  known 
but  not  his  most  typical  works,  for  his  favourite  subjects  were 
storm  and  wreck,  wind  and  heavy  surf,  and  less  often  moonlight 
on  the  coasts  of  Holland,  of  Jersey,  of  New  England,  and  of  Long 
Island,  and  on  the  English  Channel. 

His  brother,  Wixliau  Fkedehick  de  Haas  (1830-1880),  who 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  1854,  was  also  a  marine  painter. 

DEHRA,  a  town  of  British  India,  headquarters  of  the  Dehra 
Dun  district  in  the  United  Provinces.  Pop.  (1901)  18,095.  It 
lies  at  an  elevation  of  3300  ft.  Here  the  Hardwar-Dehra  railway 
terminates.  Debia  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  and  of  the  Forest  Department,  besides  being  a  canton- 
ment for  a  Gurkha  force.  The  Forest  School,  which  trains 
subordinate  forest  officials  for  all  parts  of  India,  ia  a  fine  building. 
Attached  to  it  is  an  institution  for  the  sdentific  study  of  sylvi- 


culture and  the  exploitation  and  administTatloD  of  forests.  The 
town  of  Dehra  grew  up  round  the  tem^  built  in  1699  by  the 
heretical  Sikh  Guru,  Ram  Rai,  the  founder  of  the  Udaai  sect  of 
Ascetics.  This  temple  is  a  remarkable  buildinx  in  Mabommedan 
style.  The  central  block,  in  imitation  of  the  empKvr  Jabangir's 
tomb,  contains  the  bed  on  which  the  Guru,  after  dying  at  will 
and  coming  back  to  life  several  times,  ultimately  died  outright; 
it  is  an  object  of  great  veneration.  At  the  comers  of  the  central 
Uock  are  smaller  monuments  commemorating  the  Guru's  wives. 

DEHRA  DUN,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Meenit 
division  of  the  United  Provinces.  Its  area  is  1309  sq.  m.  Tlie 
district  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  native  state  of  Tehri  or 
Garhwal,  on  the  E.  by  British  Gariiwal,  on  the  S.  by  the  SiwiBk 
hills,  which  separate  it  from  Saharanpur  district,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  hill  states  of  Sirmur,  JubbaJ  and  Taroch.  The  valley 
(the  Dun)  has  an  area  of  about  673  sq.  m.,  and  forms  a  parallelo- 
gram 45  m.  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  15  m.  brood.  It  is  wdi 
wooded,  undulating  and  intersected  by  streams.  On  the  N.E. 
the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Mussoorie  or  lower  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Siw&lik  bills.  The  Himalayas 
in  the  north  of  the  district  attain  a  hei^t  between  7000  and  8000 
ft.,  one  peak  reaching  an  elevation  of  8565  ft.;  the  highest  point 
of  the  Siw&lik  range  is  3041  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  prindpal 
passes  through  the  Siwilik  hills  are  the  Timli  pass,  leading  to 
the  military  station  of  Chakr&ta,  and  the  Mohaad  pass  leading  to 
the  sanatoriums  of  Mussoorie  and  Landaur.  The  Ganges  bounds 
the  Dehra  valley  on  the  E.;  the  Jumna  bounds  it  on  the  W. 
From  a  point  about  midway  between  the  two  rivers,  and  near 
the  town  of  Dehra,  runs  a  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
valley.  To  the  west  of  this  ridge  the  water  collects  to  form  the 
Asan,  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna;  whilst  to  the  east  the  Suswa 
recdves  the  drainage  and  flows  into  the  Ganges.  To  the  east  the 
valley  is  characterized  by  swamps  and  forests,  but  to  the  west  the 
natural  depresuons  freely  carry  ofi  the  surface  dramage.  Along 
the  central  ridge,  the  water-levd  lies  at  a  great  depth  from  the 
surface  (338  ft.),  but  it  rises  gradually  aa  the  country  declinea 
towards  the  great  rivers.  In  1901  the  population  was  r78,i9s, 
showing  an  increase  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  A  railway  to  Dehn 
from  Hardwar,  on  the  Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  line  (32  m.),  was 
completed  in  1900.  The  district  is  served  by  the  Dun  canals. 
Tea  gardens  cover  a  considerable  area,  and  the  valley  contains  a 
colony  of  European  tea  planters. 

History. — Dehra  Dun  only  emerges  from  the  mists  of  legend 
into  authentic  history  in  the  17th  century  a.o.,  when  it  formed 
part  of  the  Garhwal  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  heretical  Sikh  Gum,  Ram  Rai,  expelled  from  the  Ponjab, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Dun  and  gathered  round  him  a  crowd  of 
devotees.  Fatch  Sah,  raja  of  Garhwal,  endowed  the  temple 
which  he  built,  round  which  grew  up  the  town  of  Guiudwaxa  or 
Dehra  iq.v.).  In  the  i8th  century  the  fertility  of  the  valley 
attracted  the  attention  of  Najib-ud-daula,  governor  of  Saharan- 
pur, who  invaded  it  with  an  army  of  Rohillas  in  1757  and  aimexed 
it  to  his  dominion.  Hismle,  which  lasted  till  1770,  brought  great 
prosperity  to  the  Dun;  but  on  his  death  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  surrounding  tribes,  its  desolation  being  completed  after  its 
conquest  by  the  Gurkhas  in  r8o3.  In  1814  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  British,  and  in  the  following  year  waa  annexed 
to  Saharanpur.  Under  British  administration  the  Dun  rapidly 
recovered  its  prosperity. 

DEtOCBS  [ia]tixrp,),  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  96  ff.)  the  first 
king  of  the  Medes.  He  narrates  that,  when  the  Medes  had 
rebelled  against  the  Assyrians  and  gained  their  independence 
about  710  B.C.,  according  to  his  chronology  (cf.  Diodor.  ii.  33), 
they  hved  in  villages  without  any  political  organization,  and 
therefore  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Then 
Deioces,  son  of  Phraortes,  an  illustrious  man  of  upright  character, 
was  chosen  judge  in  his  village,  and  the  justness  of  his  decisions 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  villages  to  thrcwg  to  him. 
At  last  the  Medes  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  the  intolerable  state 
of  their  country  by  erecting  a  kingdom,  and  chose  Deioces  king. 
He  now  caused  them  to  build  a  great  capital,  Ecbatana,  with  a 
royal  palace,  and  introduced  the  ceremonial  of  oriental  courts; 
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he  surrounded  himseU  vith  a  gu&rd  and  no  longer  showed  himself 
to  the  people,  but  gave  his  judgments  in  wnting  &ivl  coQtroUed 
the  people  by  offid&ls  and  ^ies.  He  united  all  the  Median  tribes, 
and  ruled  fifty-three  years  (c.  699-647  B.C.),  though  peshaps,  as 
G.  Rawlinson  supposed,  the  fifty-thiee  years  of  his  leign  arc 
exchanged  by  nJstake  with  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  son 
Fhraortes,  under  whom  the  Median  conquests  began. 

The  namUdos  of  Herodotus  is  only  a  popular  tradition  which 
derives  the  origin  of  lungship  from  its  judicial  functions,  con- 
sidered as  its  principal  and  most  beneficent  aspect  We  know 
from  the  Assyrian  iiuciqitioiis  that  just  at  the  time  which 
Herodotus  assigns  to  Ddoces  the  Medes  were  divided  into 
numerous  small  priodpalities  and  subjected  to  the  great  Assyrian 
conquerors.  '  Among  these  petty  chieftains,  Saigon  in  715 
mendona  Diyukku,  "  lieutenant  of  Man  "  (he  probaUy  was, 
therefore,  a  vassal  of  the  neighbouring  king  of  Man  in  the 
mountains  of  aoutb-eaatem  Armenia),  who  joined  the  Vrartians 
and  other  enemies  of  Assyria,  but  was  by  Saigon  tr&nsported 
to  Hamath  in  Syria  "with  his  dan."  His  district  is  called  "  l^tr 
Diyaukki,"  "  bouse  of  Deioces,"  also  in  71^  when  Sargon 
invaded  these  regions  again.  So  it  seems  that  the  dynasty, 
which  more  than  half  a  century  later  succeeded  in  throwing  ofi 
the  As^rian  yoke  and  founded  the  Median  empire,  was  derived 
from  this  D£yukku,  and  that  his  name  was  thus  introduced  into 
the  Median  traditions,  which  contrary  to  history  consid^ed  him 
as  founder  of  the  kingdom.  (Ed.  M.) 

DBIOTABUS,  a  tetrarcb  of  Galatia  (Gallo-Graeda)  in  A^. 
Minor,  and  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  is  first  heard  of  at 
the  b^^ning  of  the  third  Mithradatic  war,  when  he  drove  out 
the  troops  of  Mithradates  under  Eumachus  from  Phiygja.  His 
most  infinential  frioid  was  Pompey,  who,  when  settling  the 
affairs  of  Asia  (63orti3B.c,),  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  king 
and  an  increase  of  territory  (Lesser  Armenia).  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  Delotarus  naturally  sided  with  his  old  patron 
Pompey,  and  after  the  battle  of  ^harsalus  escaped  with  him  to 
Asia.  In  the  meantime  Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithradates,  had 
seized  Lesser  Armenia,  and  defeated  DeJotarua  near  Nicopolis. 
Fortunately  for  Dkitarus,  Caesar  at  that  time  (47)  arrived  in 
Asia  from  Egypt,  and  was  met  by  the  tetrarch  in  the  dress  of  a 
suppliant.  Caesar  pardoned  him  for  having  sided  with  Pompey, 
ordered  him  to  resume  his  royal  attire,  and  hastened  against 
Pharnaces,  whom  he  defeated  at  Zela.  In  consequence  of  the 
complaints  of  certain  Galaiian  princes,  Delotarus  was  deprived 
of  part  of  his  dominions,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  king. 
On  the  death  of  Mithradates  of  Pergsmum,  tetrarch  sji  the  Tiocmi, 
D^tarus  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy.  Other  tetrarchs  also 
pressed  their  claims;  and,  further,  Delotarus  was  accused  by 
his  grandson  Ca^or  of  having  attempted  to  assassinate  Caesar 
when  the  Utt«r  was  his  guest  in  GaJatia.  Cicero,  who  enter- 
tained a  high  <q>inion  of  Delotarus,  whose  acquaintatice  he  had 
made  when  governor  of  Cilicia,  undertook  his  defence,  the  case 
being  heard  is  Caesar's  own  house  at  Rome.  The  matter  was 
allowed  to  drqp  bx  a  time,  and  the  assassination  of  Caesar 
prevented  any  final  decision  being  pronounced.  In  his  ifMech 
Cicero  briefly  di^usses  the  charge  of  assassination,  the  main 
question  beiqg  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  which  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  quarrels  between  Ddotanis  and  his  relatives. 
After  Caesar's  death,  Mark  Antony,  for  a  large  monetary 
consideration,  publicly  announced  that,  in  accordance  with 
inatructiona  left  by  Caesar,  Delotarus  was  to  resume  possession 
of  all  the  territory  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  When  civil 
war  again  broke  out,  Ddotaius  was  persuaded  to  support 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  but  after  the  battle  of  Phih;^  went  over 
to  the  triumvirs.  He  remained  in  possession  of  his  kingdom 
till  his  death  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

See  Cicero,  FJtUippiea,  W.  37;  Ad  Jam.  vHi.  10,  ix.  la,  xv.  1,  2,  4; 
Ai  AU.  »v,  I ;  De  dmn.  i.  15,  ii.  36,  37;  De  Marusp.  r«sp.  13,  and 
above  all  Pro  lege  Deiotaro;  Appian,  BtU.  Mititrid.  75,  114; 
Belliim  Alexandrinum,  34-41,  65-77;  Dio  Cassius  xli.  63,  xlii.  45, 
xlvii.  34,  46,  xlviii.  33. 

DEIS,  or  Deib  £z-Zob,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  27^  m.  above  its  juiKtion  with  the 


Khabor,  lat.  35"  30'  N.,  king.  40°  "'  K.  Pop.  8000  and  upwaid, 
about  one-tenth  Christians;  exc^t  in  the  ofBclal  classes,  there 
are  no  Tuilcs.  It  is  the  capital  snd  the  only  considerable  town 
of  the  Zor  sanjak,  formed  in  1S57,  which  includes  Ras  ^-'Ain  on 
the  north  and  P^myra  on  the  south,  with  a  total  area  of  32,820 
sq.  m.,  chiefly  desart,  ard  an  estimated  population  of  ioo,ooq, 
mostly  Arab  nomads.  Deix  itself  is  a  thrifty  and  rising  town, 
having  considerable  traffic;  it  is  singularly  European  in  appear- 
ance, with  macadamized  streets  and  a  public  garden.  The  name 
Deir  means  monastery,  but  there  is  no  other  trace  01  tradition  of 
the  occupation  of  the  site  before  the  14th  century,  and  until  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  sanjak  it  was  an  insignificant  village. 
It  is  an  important  centre  for  the  control  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
and  has  a  garrison  of  about  rooo  troops,  including  a  special  corps 
of  mule-rideia.  It  is  also  a  load  centre,  the  roads  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Bagdad  by  way  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus 
respectively  meeting  here.  A  road  also  leads  northward,  by 
Sinjar,  to  Mosul,  crossing  thfi  river  on  a  stone  bridge,  built  in 
1897,  the  only  permaoentbrid^  over  the  Euphrates  south  of 
Asia  Minor.  (J.  P.  Ps.) 

DEIRA,  the  southern  of  the  two  English  kingdoms  afterwards 
united  as  Northumbna.  According  to  Simeon  of  Durham  it 
extended  from  the  Humbei  to  the  Tyne,  but  the  land  was  waste 
north  of  the  Tees.  York  was  the  capital  of  its  Jungs.  The  date 
oi  its  first  settlement  is  quite  unkjDown,  but  the  first  king  of  whom 
we  have  any  record  is  Ella  or  jElle,  the  father  of  Edwin,  who  ia 
said  to  have  been  reigning  about  585.  After  his  death  Delta 
was  subject  to  j£thelMth,  lung  of  Northumbda,  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Edwin,  in  616  or  617,  who  ruled  both  kingdoms  (see- 
Edwin)  till  633.  Osric  the  nephew  of  Edwin  ruled  Deira  (.63^  , 
634),  buthissonOswinewasput  todeath.byC^wioin6si.  For 
a  few  years  subsequently  Deira  was  governed  by  j£thelwakl 
son  of  Oswald.  .  „ 

See  Bede,  Historia  eedesiatUca,  ii.  14,  iit.  i,  6, 14  («d.  C.  Plummer, 
Oxford,  1696I ;  Nennius,  Histotia  BriUoiutm,  i  64  (ed.  7^  Monunsen, ' 
Berlin.  1898);  Simeon  of  Durham,  Opera,  i.  339  (ed.  T.  Arnold, 
.       ,       ^  J,   U.B.) 


London,  1882-1685). 

(Lat  dew,  god),  strictly  the  belief  ii 


God., 
however  the  received  name  for  a  current  of  rationalistic 
theological  thought  which,  though  not  confined  to  One  country, 
or  to  any  wcU-defined  period,  was  most  dDnspicuous  In  England  in 
the  last  years  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  deists,  differing  widely  in  ic^iortant  matters  of  belief,  were  ' 
yet  agreed  in  seeking  above  all  to  establish  the  certainty  and 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion  in  opposition  to  the  positive 
religiuu,  and  in  tacitly  or  eiqiressly  denying  the  unique 
significance  of  the  supernatural  revelation  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  They  either  ignored  the  Scriptures,  endeavoured 
to  prove  them  in  the  main  by  a  befpful  r^ublication  of  the 
EutngeUum  atlemulti,  or  directly  impugned  their  divine  char- 
acter, their  infallibility,  and  the  validity  of  their  evidences  as  a  - 
complete  manifestatiau  trf  the  will  of  God.  ''The  term  "  deism  " 
not  only  is  used  to  signify  the  main  body  of  the  deists'  teaching, 
or  the  tendency  they  represent,  but  has  come  into  use  as  a 
technical  term  for  one  ^ledfic  metaphysical  doctrine  as  to  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  universe,  assurned  to  have  been  charactep- 
istic  of  the  deists,  and  to  have  distinguished  them  from  atheists, 
pantheists  and  theists, — the  belief,  namely,  that  the  first  cause 
of  the  universe  is  a  personal  God,  who  is,  howBTcr,  not  only 
distinct  from  the  world  but  apart  from  it  and  its  concems. 

The  words  "  deism  "  and  "  deist "  appear  first  about  the 
middle  of  the  r6th  century  in  France  (cf.  Beyle's  Dictiimnaire, 
s.v.  "  Virct,"  note  D),  tbougb  the  ddstic  standpcnnt  had  already 
been  foreshadowed  to  some  extent  by  Averroists,  by  Italian 
authors  like  Boccaccio  aod Petrarch,  in  More's  UU>pia  (151$),  and 
by  French  writersilleSontaigne,  Charron  and  Bodin.  The  fijst 
specific  attack  on  deism  in  English  was  Bishop  Stillingfleet's 
Letter  to  a  Deist  (1677).  By  the  majority  of  those  historically 
known  as  the  English  deists,  from  Blount  onwards,  the  name 
was  owned  and  honoured.  They  were  also  occasionally  called 
"  rationalists."  "  Free-thinker  "  fin  Germany,  Freidenker)  was 
generally  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  "  deist,"  though  obviouski 
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cipabie  of  a  wider  signification,  and  as  coincident  with  esprit  fort 
and  with  libertin  in  the  original  and  theologicaJ  sense  of  the  word.^ 
"  Naturalists  "  was  a  name  frequently  used  of  such  as  recognized 
no  god  but  nature,  of  so-called  Spinoaists,  atheists;  but  both  in 
England  and  Gennany,  in  the  iSth  century,  this  word  was  more 
commonly  and  aptly  in  use  for  those  who  founded  their  religion 
on  the  lumen  naturae  alone.  It  was  evidently  in  common  use 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century  as  it  is  used  by  De  Momay 
in  i>e  ^  virUt  de  la  religion  chrilienme  (i53i)  and  by  Montaigne. 
'Hie  same  men  were  not  sddom  assaulted  under  the  name  of 
"theists";  the  later  distinction  between  "  theist"  and  "deist," 
which  stamped  the  latter  word  as  Ktcloding  the  belief  in  provi- 
dence or  in  the  immanence  of  God,  was  apparently  formulated 
in  the  end  of  the  iSth  century  by  those  rationalists  who  were 
aggrieved  at  being  identified  with  the  naturalists.  (See  also 
Theisu.) 

The  chief  names  amongst  the  deists  are  those  of  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  (T583-r648),  Charles  Blount  (i6s4-r6(j3),  Matthew 
Tindal  (r6s7-t733),  William  Wotlaston  (1659-1714),  Thomas 
Woolston  (i669-i733),juniusjanus  (commonly  known  as  John) 
Toland  (1670-1721),  the  3rd  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713), 
Vlscoant  Bolingbtoke  (1678-1751),  Anthony  Collins  (1676-1729), 
Thomas  Morgan  (?^I743),  and  Thomas  Chubb  (1679-1747).' 
Peter  Annet  (i 693-1 769),  and  Henry  Dodwell  (the  younger; 
d.  1784),  who  made  his  contribution  to  the  controversy 
in  1741,  are  of  less  importance.  Of  the  eleven  first  named, 
ten  appear  to  have  been  born  within  twenty-five  years  of  one 
another;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
literary  activity  of  the  deists,  as  weU  as  of  their  voluminous 
opponents,  falls  within  the  same  half  century. 

The  impulses  that  promoted  a  vein  of  thought  cognate  to 
deism  were  active  footli  before  and  after  the  time  of  its  greatest 
notoriety.  But  there  are  many  reasons  to  show  why,  in  the  17th 
century,  men  should  have  set  themselves  with  a  new  zeal,  in 
politics,  law  and  theology,  to  follow  the  light  of  nature  alone,  and 
to  cast  aside  the  fetters  of  tradition  and  prescriptive  right,  of 
positive  codes,  and  scholastic  systems,  and  why  in  England 
especially  there  should,  amongst  numerous  free-thinkers,  have 
been  not  a  lew  free  writers.  The  significance  of  the  Copemican 
system,  as  the  total  overthrow  of  the  traditional  conception  of 
the  universe,  dawned  on  all  educated  men.  In  physics,  Descartes 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triumph  of  the  mechanical 
explanation  of  the  world  in  Newton's  system.  In  England  the 
new  philosophy  had  broken  with  time-honoured  beliefs  more 
completely  than  it  had  done  even  in  France;  Hobbes  was  more 
startling  than  Bacon.  Locke's  philosophy,  as  well  as  his  theology, 
served  as  a  school  for  the  deists.  Men  had  become  weary  of 
Protestant  scholastidsm ;  rel^ious  wars  had  made  peaceful 
thinkers  seek  to  take  the  edge  oS  dogmatical  rancour;  and  the 
multiplicity  of  religious  sects,  coupled  with  the  complete  failure 
of  various  attempts  at  any  substantial  reconciliation,  provoked 
distrustof  the  common  basis  on  whichall  were  founded.  There  was 
a  school  of  distinctively  latitndinarian  thought  in  the  Church  of 
England:  others  not  unnaturally  thought  it  better  to  extend  the 
realm  of  the  adiaphora  beyond  the  sphere  of  Protestant  ritual  or 
the  details  of  syateioatic  divinity.  Arminianism  had  revived  the 
rational  side  of  theological  method.  Semi-Arians  and  Unitarians, 
though  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  free-thinkers  by 
reverence  for  the  letter  of  Scripture,  might  be  held  to  encourage 
departure  from  the  ancient  landmarks.  The  scholarly  labours  of 
P.  D.  Huet,  R.  Simon,  L.  E!  Dupin,  and  Jean  Le  Clerc  (Clericus), 
of  the  orientalists  John  Ligfatfoot,  John  Spencer  and  Humphrey 
PrideauT,  of  John  Mill,  the  collator  of  New  Testament  readings, 
and  Johti  Felt,  furnished  new  materials  for  controversy;  and  the 

'  The  rieht  of  the  orthodox  party  to  use  this  name  was  asserted 
by  the  publication  in  1715  of  a  journal  called  The  Freethinker,  con- 
ducted by  anti-deistic  clergymen.  The  term  libertin  appears  to  have 
been  used  first  aa  a  hoetile  epithet  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
a  13th-century  sect  which  was  accused  not  only  of  free-thought  but 
also  of  licentious  living. 

•  See  the  separate  biographies  of  these  writers.  The  three  most 
significant  names  after  Lord  Herbert  are  thoseof  Toland,  Wollaston 
aM  Tindal. 


scope  of  Spinoza's  Troclatus  tktolegico-polilicus  had  naturally 
been  much  more  fully  apprehended  than  ever  his  Ethica  could  be. 
The  success  of  the  English  revolution  permitted  men  tO  turn  from 
the  active  side  of  political  and  theological  controverey  to  specu- 
lation and  theory;  and  curiosity  was  more  powerful  than  faith. 
Much  new  ferment  was  worlcing.  The  toleration  and  the  free  press 
of  England  gave  it  scope.  Deism  was  one  of  the  results,  and  is  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  thought  from  the  Reformation  to 
our  own  day. 

Long  before  England  was  ripe  to  welcome  deistic  thought 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  earned  the  name  "  Father  of  Deism  " 
by  laying  down  the  main  line  of  that  rdigious  philosophy  which 
in  various  forms  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  backbone  of 
deistic  systems.  He  based  his  theology  on  a  compL'ebensive,  if 
insufficient,  survey  of  the  nature,  foundation,  limits  and  t<ests 
of  human  knowledge.  And  amongst  the  divinely  implanted, 
original,  indefeasible  rutiliae  commttnes  of  the  human  mind,  he 
found  as  foremost  his  five  articles;— that  there  is  one  supreme 
God,  that  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  that  worship  consists  chieSy  of 
virtue  and  inety,  that  we  must  repent  of  our  sins  and  cease  from 
them,  and  that  there  are  rewards  and  punishments  here  and 
here^ter.  Thus  Herbert  sought  to  do  for  the  religion  erf  nature 
what  his  friend  Gnotius  was  doing  for  natural  law, —  making  a 
new  application  of  the  standard  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Quod 
semper,  guod  ubique,  quod  ab  otnmbus.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  Herbert,  as  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  united  in  himself 
the  currents  of  French  and  English  thought,  and  also  that  ttis 
De  Veriiate,  published  in  Latin  and  traaalated  into  French,  did 
not  appear  ia  an  English  verskm.  ; 

Herbert  had  hardly  attempted  a  systematic  criticism  of  the 
Christian  revelation  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  details.  Blount,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  spirit,  did  both,  and  in  so  doing  may  be 
regarded  as  having  inaugurated  the  second  main  line  of  deistic 
procedure,  that  of  historico-critical  examination  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Blount  adopted  and  expanded  Hobbes's 
arguments  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch; 
and,  mainly  in  the  words  of  Burnet's  Arckeolagiae  pkilosopkicae, 
he  asserts  the  total  Inconsistency  of  the  Mosaic  Hesaemeron  with 
the  Copemican  theory  of  the  heavens,  dwelling  with  emphasis 
on  the  impossibility  of  admitting  the  view  developed  in  Genesis, 
that  the  earth  is  the  moat  important  part  of  the  universe.  He 
assumes  that  the  narrative  was  meant  ettncally,  not  physically, 
in  order  to  eliminate  false  and  polytheistic  notions;  and  he 
draws  attention  to  that  double  narrative  in  Genesis  which  was 
elsewhere  to  be  so  fruitfully  handled.  The  examination  of  the 
miracles  of  Apollonius  of  iV^na,  professedly  founded  on  papers 
of  Lord  Herbert's,  is  meant  to  suggest  similar  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Christ.  Naturalistic  explanations 
of  some  of  these  are  proposed,  and  a  mythical  theory  is  distinctly 
foreshadowed  when  Blount  dwells  on  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
men,  especially  long  after  the  event,  to  discover  miracles  attend- 
ant on  the  birth  and  death  of  their  heroes.  Blount  assaults  the 
doctrine  of  a  mediator  as  irreligious.  He  dwells  much  more 
pronouncedly  than  Herbert  on  the  view,  afterwards  regarded  as 
a  special  characteristic  of  all  deists,  that  much  or  most  error  in 
religion  has  been  invented  or  knowingly  maintained  by  sagacious 
men  for  the  easier  maintenance  of  good  government,  or  in  the 
interests  of  themselves  and  their  class.  And  when  be  heaps 
suspicion,  not  on  Christian  dogmas,  but  on  beliefs  of  which  the 
resemblance  to  Christian  tenets  is  sufhciently  patent,  the  real  aim 
is  so  transparent  that  his  method  seems  to  partake  rather  of  the 
nature  of  literary  eccentricity  than  of  polemical  artifice;  yet  by 
this  disingenuous  indirectness  he  gave  his  argument  that  savour 
of  duplicity  which  ever  after  clung  to  the  popular  conception  of 
deism. 

Shaftesbury,  dealing  with  matters  for  the  most  part  difierent 
from  those  usually  handled  by  the  deists,  stands  almost  wholly 
out  of  their  ranks.  But  he  showed  how  loosely  he  held  the  views 
he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack,  and  made  it  plain  how 
little  weight  the  letter  of  Scripture  had  for  himself;  and,  writing 
with  much  greater  power  than  any  of  the  deists,  he  was  held 
to  have  done  more  than  any  one  of  them  to  forward  the  ci 
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for  which  they  wrought.  Founding  ethics  on  the  n&tive  and 
cultivable  capacity  in  men  to  appreciate  worth  in  men  and  actions, 
and,  like  the  ancient  Greek  thhikers  whom  he  followed,  associat- 
ing the  apprehension  of  morality  with  the  apprehensioD  of  beauty, 
he  makes  morality  wholly  independent  of  sci^tural  enactment, 
and  still  more,  of  theological  forecasting  of  future  bliss  or  agony. 
He  yet  insisted  on  religion  as  the  crown  of  virtue;  and,  arguing 
that  religion  is  inseparable  from  a  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  foi 
the  divine  plan  of  the  universe,  he  sought  the  root  of  rehgion  in 
feeling.  Hot  in  accurate  behefs  or  meritorious  good  works.  He  set 
little  store  on  the  theology  of  those  who  in  a  system  of  dry  and 
barren  notions  "  pay  handsome  compliments  to  the  Deity," 
"  remove  providence,"  "  explode  devotion,"  and  leave  but  "  little 
of  zeal,  afiection,  or  wannth  in  what  they  call  Tational  religion." 
In  the  protest  against  the  scheme  of  "  judging  truth  by  counting 
noses,"  Shaftesbury  recognized  the  danger  of  the  standard  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  many  deists;  and  in  almost  every  respect 
he  has  more  in  common  -with  those  who  afterwards,  in  Germany, 
annihilated  the  pretensions  of  complacent  rationalism  than  with 
the  rationalists  themselves. 

T^nd,  writing  at  first  professedly  without  hostility  to  any 
of  the  received  elements  of  the  Christian  faith,  insisted  that 
Christianity  was  not  mysterious,  and  that  the  value  of  religion 
could  not  lie  in  any  unintelligible  or  self -contradictoiy  elements ; 
though  we  cannot  know  the  real  essence  of  God  or  of  any  of 
his  creatures,  yet  our  beliefs  about  God  must  be  thoroughly 
consistent  with  reason.  Afterwards,  Toland  discussed,  with 
considerable  real  learning  and  much  show  of  candour,  the  com- 
parative evidence  for  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  Scriptures, 
and  demanded  a  careful  and  complete  historical  examination  of 
the  grouDds  on  which  our  acceptance  of  the  New  Testament  canon 
rests.  He  contribnted  httle  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but 
forced  the  investigation  of  the  canon  alike  on  theologians  and  the 
reading  pubhc.  Again,  he  sketched  a  view  of  early  church  history, 
further  worked  out  by  Johann  Salomo  Semler  (1715-1791), 
and  surprisingly  like  that  which  was  later  elaborated  by  the 
Tubingen  school.  He  tried  to  show,  both  from  Scripture  and 
extra'i:anomcaI  literature,  that  the  primitive  church,  bo  far  from 
being  an  incorporate  body  of  believers  with  the  same  creed  and 
customs,  really  consisted  ot  two  schools,  each  possessing  its 
"own  go^>el  " — a  school  of  Ebionites  or  Judaiziag Christians, 
and  the  more  liberal  school  of  Paul.  These  parties,  consciously 
but  amicab^  differing  in  their  whole  relation  to  the  Jewish  law 
and  the  outside  world,  were  subsequently  forced  into  a  non- 
hatural  uniformity.  The  cogency  of  Toland's  arguments  was 
weakened  by  his  manifest  love  of  paradox.  Wollaston  upheld  the 
"  intellectual  "  theory  of  morality,  and  all  his  reasoning  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  authority  or  evidence  derived  from  revelation. 
His  system  was  simplicity  itself,  all  sin  being  reduced  to  the  one 
form  of  lying.  He  favoured  the  idea  of  a  future  life  as  being 
necessary  to  set  right  the  mistakes  and  inequalities  of  the 
present.  — 

•  Collins,  who  had  created  much  excitemeat  by  his  Discourse 
of  Pnt-Uiinking,  insisting  on  the  value  and  necessity  of  unpreju- 
diced inquiry,  published  at  a  later  stage  of  the  deistic  controversy 
the  famous  argument  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Christian- 
ity is  founded  on  Judaism;  its  main  prop  is  the  argument  from 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Yet  no  interpretation  or  learracge- 
meut  of  the  text  of  Okl  Testanuait  prophecies  will  secure  a  fair 
and  non-allegorical  correspondence  between  these  and  their 
alleged  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament.  The  inference  is  not 
eipresaly  drawn,  though  it  becomes  perfectly  clear  from  his 
refutation  of  William  Whistos's  curious  counter  theory  that  there 
were  in  the  original  Hebrew  scriptures  prophecies  which  were 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament,  but  had  been  expunged 
at  an  early  dale  by  Jewish  scribes.  Collins  indicates  the  possftle 
extent  to  which  the  Jews  may  have  been  indebted  to  Chaldeans 
and  Egyptians  for  their  theological  views,  especially  as  ^reat 
patt  of  the  Old  Testament  would  appear  to  have  been  remodelled 
by  Ezra;atMl,  after  dwelltag  on  the  points  in  which  the  prophecies 
attributed  to  Daniel  differ  from  all  other  Old  Testament  pre- 
dictions, he  states  the  greater  number  of  the  arguments  still  used 


to  show  that  the  book  of  Daniel  deab  with  events  past  and 
contemporaneou5,andisfromthepenofawriterof  theMaccabean 
period,  a  view  now  generally  accepted.  CollinsresemblesBlount 
in  "  attacking  specific  Christian  positions  rather  than  seeking 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  edifice  of  Natural 
Religion,"  Amongst  those  who  replied  to  him  were  Richard 
Bentley,  Edward  Chandler,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Thomas 
Sherlock,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  who  also  attacked 
Woolston,  They  refuted  him  easily  on  many  specific  points,  but 
carefully  abstained  from  discussing  the  real  question  at  bsue, 
namely  the  propriety  of  free  inquiry. 

Woolston,  at  first  to  all  appearance  working  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  an  allegorical  but  believing  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat  miracles,  ended  by  assaulting,  with  a  yet  unknown  violence 
of  speech,  the  absurdity  of  accepting  them  as  actual  historical 
events,  and  did  his  best  to  oVerthrow  the  credibiUty  of  Christ's 
principal  miracles,  The  bitterness  of  his  outspoken  invective 
against  the  clergy,  against  all  priestcraft  and  priesthood,  was  a 
new  feature  in  deistic  hterature,  and  injured  the  author  more  than 
it  fiuthered  his  cause. 

Tindal's  aim  seems  to  have  been  a  sober  statement  of  the  whole 
case  in  favour  of  natural  religion,  with  copious  but  moderately 
worded  criticism  of  such  beliefs  and  usages  in  the  Christian  and 
other  religions  as  he  conceived  to  be  either  non-religious  or 
directly  immoral  and  unwholesome.  The  work  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  true  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the 
creation,  and  is  really  but  the  republication  of  the  gospel  of 
nature,  soon  gained  the  name  of  the  "  Deist's  Bible."  It  was 
against  Tindal  that  the  most  important  of  the  orthodox  replies 
were  directed,  e.g.  John  Conybeare's  Defence  oj  Revealed  ReUgion, 
WiUiam  Law's  Case  of  Reason  and,  to  a  large  extent,  Butler's 
Analogy. 

Morgan  criticized  with  great  freedom  the  moral  character  of  the 
persons  and  events  of  Old  Testament  history,  developing  the 
theory  of  conscious  "  accommodation  "  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  church.  This  accommodation  of  truth,  by  altering 
the  form  and  substance  of  it  to  meet  the  views  and  secure  the 
favour  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  contemporaries,  Morgan  attributes 
also  to  the  apostles  and  to  Jesus.  He  hkewise  expands  at  great 
len^h  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Catholic  Church  much  like 
that  sketched  by  Toland,  but  assumes  that  Paul  and  his  party, 
latterly  at  least,  were  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Judatcal  party 
of  their  fellow-be  lie  veis  in  Jesus  as  the  Messias,  while  the  college 
of  the  original  twelve  apostles  and  their  adherents  viewed  Paul 
and  his  followers  with  suspicion  and  disfavour.  Persecution 
from  without  Morgan  regards  as  the  influence  which  mainly 
forced  the  antagonistic  parties  into  the  oneness  of  the  catholic 
and  orthodox  church.  Morgan  "  seems  to  have  discerned  the 
dawning  of  a  truer  and  better  method  "  than  the  others.  "  He 
saw  dimly  that  things  require  to  be  accounted  for  as  well  as 
affirmed  or  denied,"  and  he  was  "  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern 
historical  science  as  applied  to  biblical  criticism." 

Annet  made  it  his  special  work  to  invalidate  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  and  to  discredit  the  work  of  Paul. 

Chubb,  the  least  learnedly  educated  of  the  deists,  did  more 
than  any  of  them,  save  Herbert,  to  round  his  system  into  a 
logical  whole.  From  the  New  Testament  he  sought  to  show  that 
the  teaching  of  Christ  substantially  coincides  with  natural 
religion  as  he  understood  it.  But  his  main  contention  is  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  life,  not  the  reception  of  a 
system  of  truths  or  facts,  but  a  pious  effort  to  live  in  accordance 
with  God's  will  here,  in  the  hope  of  joining  him  hereafter.  Chubb 
dwells  with  special  emphasis  00  the  fact  that  Christ  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  argues,  as  Tindal  had  done,  that  the 
gospel  must  therefore  be  accessible  to  all  men  without  any  need 
for  learned  study  of  evidences  for  miracles,  and  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  He  sought  to  show  that  even  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  es.sentjal  contradictions,  and  instances  the 
unconditional  forgiveness  preached  by  Christ  in  the  gospels  as 
compared  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  forgiveness  by  the  mediation 
of  Christ.  Externally  Chubb  is  interesting  as  representing  the 
deism  of  the  people  contrasted  with  that  of  Tindal  the  theologian. 
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Dodwdl's  ingenious  thesis,  that  Christianity  is  not  founded 
on  argument,  was  certainly  not  meant  as  an  aid  to  faith;  and, 
though  its  starting-point  is  different  from  all  other  deistica.1  works, 
it  may  safely  be  reckoned  amongst  their  number. 

Though  himself  contemporary  with  the  earlier  deists,  Boling- 
broke's  principal  works  were  posthumously  published  after 
interest  in  the  controversy  had  declined.  His  whole  strain,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  that  of  most  of  his  predecessors,  is  cynical  and 
satirical,  and  suggests  that  most  of  the  matters  discussed  were  of 
smaU  personal  concern  to  himself.  He  gives  fullest  scope  to  the 
ungenerous  view  that  a  vast  proportion  of  professedly  revealed 
truth  was  ingeniously  palmed  off  by  the  more  cunning  on  the 
more  ignorant  for  the  convenience  of  keeping  the  latter  under. 
But  he  writes  with  keenness  and  wit,  and  knows  well  how  to  use 
the  materials  already  often  taken  advantage  of  by  earher  deists. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  summary  of  the  deistic  position,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  views  of  Conyers  Mjddleton 
(g.B.),  who,  though  he  never  actually  severed  himself  from  ortho- 
dozy,  yet  advanced  theories  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
deists.  His  most  important  theological  work  was  that  devoted 
to  an  exposure  of  patristic  miracles.  His  attack  was  based 
largely  on  arguments  which  could  be  turned  with  equal  force 
against  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  even  went 
further  than  previous  rationalists  in  impugning  the  credibility 
of  statements  as  to  alleged  miracles  emanating  from  martyrs 
and  the  fathers  of  the  early  church.  That  Middlettm  was  pre- 
pared to  carry  this  type  of  argument  into  the  apostolic  period 
is  shown  by  certain  posthumous  essays  [MisixUanetnts  Worfu, 
ii.  pp.  255  ff.),  in  which  he  charges  the  New  Testament  writers 
with  inconsistency  and  the  apostles  with  suppressing  their 
cherished  beliefs  on  occasions  of  difficulty. 

In  the  substance  of  what  they  received  as  natural  religion,  the 
deists  were  for  the  most  part  agreed;  Herbert's  articles  con- 
tinued to  contain  the  fundamentals  of  their  theology.  Religion, 
though  not  identified  with  moralitry,  had  its  most  important 
outcome  in  a  faithful  following  of  the  eternal  laws  of  morahty, 
regarded  as  the  will  of  God.  With  the  virtuous  life  was  further 
to  be  conjoined  a  humble  disposition  to  adore  the  Creator, 
avoiding  all  factitious  forms  of  worship  as  worse  than  useless. 
The  small  value  they  attributed  to  all  outward  and  q>ecia!  forms 
of  service,  and  the  want  of  any  sympathetic  craving  for  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  saved  the  deists  from  attempting  to  found  a 
free-thinking  church.  They  seem  generally  to  have  inclined  to  a 
quietistic  accommodation  to  established  forms  of  faith,  till  better 
times  came.  They  steadfastly  sought  to  eliminate  the  miraculous 
from  theological  belief,  and  to  expel  from  the  system  of  religious 
truth  all  debatable,  difficult  or  mysterious  articles.  They  aimed 
at  a  rational  and  intelligible  faith,  professedly  in  order  to  make 
religion,  in  all  its  width  and  depth,  the  heritage  of  every  man. 
They  regarded  with  as  much  suspicion  the  notion  of  a  "pecuhar 
people  "  of  God,  as  of  a  imique  revelation,  and  insisted  on  the 
possibility  of  salvation  for  the  heathen.  They  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  protested  agamst  mediatotship, 
atonement  and  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  always 
laying  more  stress  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  than  on  the  teaching 
of  the  church  about  him;  but  they  repeatedly  laid  claim  to  the 
name  of  Christians  or  of  Christian  deists.  Against  supeistition, 
fanaticism  and  priestcraft  they  protested  unceasingly.  They  all 
recognized  the  soul  of  man — not  regarded  as  intellectual  alone— 
as  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  But  they  varied  much  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  Bible.  Some  were  content  to  argue  their 
own  ideas  into  Scripture,  and  those  they  disliked  out  of  it ;  to 
one  or  two  it  seemed  a  satisfaction  to  discover  difficulties  in 
Scripture,  to  point  to  historical  inaccuracies  and  moral  defects. 
Probably  Chubb's  position  on  this  head  is  most  fairly  character- 
isticof  deism.  He  holds  that  the  narrative,  especiallyof  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  the  mam  accurate,  but,  as  written  after  the 
events  narrated,  has  left  room  for  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes.  The  apostles  were  good  men,  to  whom,  after  Christ, 
we  are  most  indebted;  but  they  were  fairly  entitled  to  their  own 
private  opinions,  and  naturally  introduced  these  into  their 
writings.    The  epistles,  according  to  Chubb,  contain  errors  of 


fact,  false  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  sometimes 
disfigurement  of  religious  truth. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  deistical  wrirings  is  sufficiently 
self -consistent  to  justify  a  common  name.  But  deism  is  not  a 
compact  system  nor  is  it  the  outcome  of  any  one  line  of  philo- 
sophical thought.  Of  matters  generally  regarded  as  pertaining 
to  natural  religion,  that  on  which  they  were  least  agreed  was  the 
certainty,  philosophical  demonstrability  and  moral  significance 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  so  that  the  deists  have  sometimes 
been  grouped  into  "  mortal  "  and  "  immortal "  deists.  For  some 
the  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punbhments  was  an  essential  tA 
religion;  some  seem  to  have  questioned  the  doctrine  as  a  whole; 
and,  while  others  made  it  a  basis  of  morality,  Shaftesbury 
protested  against  the  ordinary  theological  form  of  the  beli^ 
as  immoral.  No  two  thinkers  could  well  be  more  opposed  than 
Shaftesbury  and  Hobbes;  yet  sometimes  ideas  from  both  were 
combined  by  the  same  writer.  Collins  was  a  pronounced  necessi- 
tarian; Morgan  regarded  the  denial  of  free  wUl  as  tantamount  to 
atheism.  And  nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  to  assume 
that  the  belief  in  a  Creator,  existent  wholly  apart  from  the  work 
of  his  hands,  was  characteristic  of  the  deists  asabody.  In  none  of 
them  is  any  theory  on  the  subject  specially  prominent,  except 
that  in  theb'denial  of  miracles,  of  supernatural  revelation,  and  a 
special  redemptive  interposition  of  God  in  history,  they  seem  to 
have  thought  of  providence  much  as  the  mass  of  their  opponents 
did.  Herbert  starts  his  chief  theological  work  with  the  design  of 
vindicating  God's  providence.  Shaftesbury  vigorously  protests 
against  the  notion  of  a  wholly  transcendent  God.  Morgan  more 
than  once  expresses  a  theory  that  would  now  be  pronounoed  one 
of  immanence.  Toland,  the  inventor  of  the  name  of  pantheism, 
was  notoriously,  for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  in  sonu  sort  a 
panthdst.  And  while  as  thinkers  they  diverged  in  their  opimons, 
so  too  they  diflered  radically  in  character,  in  reverence  for  their 
subject  and  in  religious  earnestness  and  moral  worth. 

The  deists  were  not  powerful  writers;  none  of  tfiem  wU  dis- 
tinguished by  wide  and  accurate  scbolatsfaip;  hardly  any  was 
either  a  deep  or  comprehensive  thinker.  But  though  they  gener- 
ally had  the  best  scholarship  of  En^and  against  them,  they  were 
bold,  acute,  well-informed  men;  they  appreciated  more  fully 
than  their  contemporaries  not  a  few  truths  now  all  but  wiiver~ 
sally  accepted;  and  they  seemed  thereftuv  entitled  to  leave  their 
mark  on  subsequent  theological  thought.  Yet  while  the  <seed 
they  sowed  was  taking  deep  root  in  France  and  in  Germany,  the 
English  deists,  the  most  notable  men  of  their  time,  were  soon 
forgotten,  or  at  least  ceased  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  century.  The  controversies  they  bad 
provoked  collapsed,  and  deism  became  a  by>word  even  atsongst 
those  who  were  in  no  degree  anxious  to  appear  as  champions  of 
orthodoity. 

Thefault  was  not  wholly  in  the  subjectivism  of  the  movement. 
But  the  subjectivism  that  founded  its  theology  on  the  "  ccHnmon 
sense  "  of  the  individual  was  accompanied  by  a  fatal  pseudo- 
universalism  which,  cutting  away  all  that  was  peculiar,  indi- 
vidual and  most  intense  in  all  religions,  left  in  any  one  of  them 
but  a  lifeless  form.  A  theology  consisting  of  a  few  vogue  gener- 
alities was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  piety  of  the  best  of  the  deists; 
but  it  had  not  the  concreteness  or  intensity  necessary  to  take  a 
firm  hold  on  those  whom  it  emancipated  from  the  old  beliefs. 
The  negative  side  of  deism  came  to  the  front,  and,  communicated 
with  fatal  facility,  seems  ultimately  to  have  constituted  the 
deism  that  was  commonly  professed  at  the  clubs  of  the  wits 
and  the  tea-tables  of  polite  society.  But  theintenser  retipons  life 
before  which  deism  fell  was  also  a  revolt  against  the  abstract  and 
argumentative  orthodoxy  of  the  time.  ,1 

That  the  deists  appreciated  fully  the  scope  of  difficulties  in 
Christian  theology  and  the  sacred  books  Is  not  thdr  most 
noteworthy  feature;  but  that  they  made  a  stand,  sometimes 
cautiously,  often  with  outspoken  fearlessness,  against  the  pre- 
suppo^tion  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.  They 
themselves  gave'  way  to  another  presupposition  cqu^ly  fat^ 
to  true  historical  research,  though  in  great  measure  common 
to  them  and  tkeir  opponents.    It  was  assumed  by  deitia  in 
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d^ttting  against  the  orthodox,  that  the  flood  of  error  in  the 
hostile  cunp  was  due  to  the  benevoleat  cunning  or  deliberate 
self-seelcing  of  unscrupulous  men,  supported  by  the  ignorant  with 
the  obstinacy  of  prejudice,  -, 

Yet  deism  deserves  to  be  remnnbered  as  a  strenuous  protest 
against  bibliolatry  in  every  degree  and  against  all  traditionalism 
in  theolt^y.  It  sought  to  look  not  a  few  f^ts  full  in  the  face, 
from  a  nev  point  of  view  and  with  a  thoroughly  modem  though 
unhistOTical  spirit.  It  was  not  a  religious  movement;  and 
though,  as  a  defiance  of  the  accepted  theology,  its  characto'  was 
mainly  theological,  the  dcistictd  crusade  belongs,  not  to  the 
history  of  the  church,  or  of  dogma,  but  to  the  history  of  general 
culture.  It  was  an  attitude  of  mind,  not  a  body  of  doctrine;  its 
nearest  parallel  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  eclectic  strivings 
of  the  Renaissance  philosophy  and  the  modernizing  tendencies 
of  cisalpine  humanism.  The  controversy  was  assumed  to  be 
gainst  prejudice,  ignorance,  obscurantism;  what  monks  were  to 
Erasmus  the  clergy  as  snch  were  to  Woolston.  Yet  English  deism 
wasinmany  ways  characteristically  English.  The  deists  were,  as 
usoalty  happens  with  the  leaders  of  English  thought,  no  class  of 
jNofessional  men,  but  represented  ev<ery  rank  in  the  community. 
lliey  made  their  appeal  in  the  mother  tcngue  to  all  men  who 
could  read  and  think,  and  sought  to  reduce  the  controversy  to  its 
most  direct  practical  issue.  And,wjthbutoneortwoexceptions, 
they  avoided  vildness  in  their  language  as  much  as  in  the  general 
scheme  of  theology  they  proposed.  If  at  times  they  had  recourse 
to  ambiguity  of  speech  and  veiled  polemic,  this  might  be  partly 
excused  when  we  remember  the  banging  ol  "ITiomas  Aikenhead 
in  1697  for  ridiculing  the  Bible,  and  Woolston's  imprisonment 
in  r739. 

French  deism,  the  direct  progeny  of  the  English  movement, 
was  equally  short-lived.  Voltaire  during  his  three  years' 
residence  in  England  (r726-i72g)  absorbed  an  enthusiasm  for 
freedom  of  thought,  and  provided  himself  with  the  arguments 
necessary  to  support  the  deism  which  he  had  learned  in  his 
youth;  he  was  to  the  end  a  deist  of  the  school  of  Bolingbroke. 
Rousseau,  though  not  an  active  assailant  of  Christianity,  could 
have  claimed  kindred  with  the  nobler  deists.  Diderot  was  for  a 
time  heartily  in  sympathy  with  deistic  thought ;  and  the  Encydo- 
ptdie  was  in  its  earlier  portion  an  orgnn  of  d«sm.  Even  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  large  number  of  the  leading  divines  were 
frankly  deistic,  nor  were  they  for  that  reason  regarded  as  irreligi- 
ous. But  as  Locke's  philosophy  became  in  France  sensationalism, 
and  as  Locke's  pregnant  question,  reiterated  by  Collins,  how  we 
know  that  the  divine  power  mi^t  not  confer  thought  on  matter, 
led  the  way  to  dogmatic  materialism,  so  d«sm  soon  gave  way  to 
forms  of  thought  more  directly  and  completely  subversive  of  the 
traditional  theology.  None  the  less  it  is  unquestionable  that  in 
the  period  preceding  the  Revohition  the  bulk  of  French  thinkers 
were  ultimately  debts  in  various  degrees,  and  that  deism  was  a 
most  potent  factor  not  only  in  speculative  but  also  in  social 
and  poHtiCal  devdopment.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  were  deists,  though  it  is  quite  false  to  say  that  the 
extreme  methods  of  the  movement  were  the  result  of  widespread 
rationalism. 

In  Germany  there  was  a  native  free-thinking  theology  nearly 
contemporary  with  that  of  England,  whence  it  was  greatly 
developed  and  supplemented.  Among  the  earliest  names  are 
those  of  Georg  Schade  (1712-1795),  J.  B.  Basedow  (1723-1700), 
the  educationist,  Johann  August  Eberhard  iq.v.);  and  K.  F. 
Bahrdt,  who  regarded  Christ  as  merely  a  noble  teacher  like  Moses, 
Confucius  and  Luther.  The  compact  rational  philosophy  of 
Wolff  nourished  a  theological  rationalism  which  in  H.  S.  Reimarus 
was  wholly  un distinguishable  from  dogmatic  deism,  and  was 
undoubtedly  to  a  great  ertent  adopted  by  Lessing;  while,  in  the 
case  of  the  historico-critical  school  to  which  J.  S.  Semler  belonged, 
the  distinction  is  not  always  easily  drawn — although  these 
rationalists  professedly  recognized  in  Scripture  a  real  divine 
revelation,  mingled  with  local  and  temporary  elements.  It 
deserves  to  be  noted  here  that  the  former,  the  theology  of  the 
A  ufklSrung,  was,  like  that  of  the  deists,  destined  to  a  short-lived 
notoriety;  whereas  the  solid,  accurate  and  scholarly  researches 


of  the  rationalist  critics  of  Germany,  undertaken  with  no 
merely  polemical  spirit,  not  only  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
theology,  but  have  taken  a  permanent  [jace  in  the  body  of 
theological  science.  Ere  raiumalismus  vulgaris  fell  before  the 
combined  assault  of  Schleiermacher's  subjective  theology  and 
the  deeper  historical  insight  of  the  Hegelians,  it  had  found  a 
refuge  successively  in  the  Kantian  postulates  of  the  practical 
reason,  and  in  the  vague  but  earnest  faith-philosophy  of 
Jacobi. 

Outside  France,  Germany  and  England,  there  were  no  great 
schools  of  thought  distinctively  deistic,  though  in  most  countries 
there  is  to  be  found  a  rationaUstic  anti-clerical  movement  which 
partakes  of  the  character  of  deism.  It  seems  probable,  for 
example,  that  in  Portugal  the  marquis  de  Fombal  was  in  reality 
a  deist,  and  both  in  Italy  and  in  Spain  there  were  signs  of  the 
same  rationalistic  revolt.  More  certain,  and  also  more  striking, 
is  the  fact  that  the  leading  statesmen  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence  were  emphatically  deists;  Benjamin  Franklia 
(who  attributes  his  position  to  the  study  of  Shaftesbuiy  and 
Collins),  Thomas  Faine,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  although  they 
all  had  thegreatest  admiration  for  the  New  Testament  story, 
denied  that  it  was  based  on  any  supernatural  revelation.  For 
various  reasons  the  movement  in  America  did  not  appear  on 
the  surface  to  any  great  extent,  and  after  the  comparative 
failure  of  Eliho  Palmer's  Principla  of  Nature  it  expressed  itself 
chiefly  in  the  spread  of  Unitarianism. 

In  England,  though  the  deists  were  forgotten,  their  spirit 
was  not  wholly  dead.  For  men  like  Hume  and  Gibbon  the  stand- 
point of  deism  was  long  left  behind;  yet  Gibbon's  famous  two 
chapters  might  well  have  been  written  by  a  deist.  Even  now 
many  undoubtedly  cling  to  a  theology  nearly  allied  to  deism. 
Rejecting  miracles  and  denying  the  infallibility  of  Scripture, 
protesting  against  Calvinistic  views  of  sovereign  grace  and  having 
.  no  interest  in  evangelical  Arminianism,  the  faith  of  such  inquirers 
seems  fairly  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  deists.  Even  some 
cultured  theologians,  the  historical  representatives  of  latitudina- 
riantsm,  seem  to  accept  the  great  body  of  what  was  contended 
for  by  the  deists.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  debtic  writers 
had  an  incalculable  influence  in  the  gradual  progress  towards 
tolerance,  and  in  the  spread  of  a  brOader  attitude  towards 
intellectual  problems,  and  this  too,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
original  deists  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  a  crusade  against 
the  doctrine  of  revelation. 

The  original  ddsts  displayed  a  singular  incapacity  to  under- 
stand the  true  conditions  of  history;  yet  amongst  them  there 
were  some  who  pointed  the  way  to  the  truer,  more  generous 
interpretation  of  the  past.  When  Shaftesbuiy  wrote  that 
"  religion  is  still  a  discipline,  and  progress  of  the  soul  towards 
perfection,"  he  gave  birth  to  the  same  thought  that  was  after- 
wards hailed  in  Lessing's  Emelmng  des  Mensvhengeschlechies  as 
the  dawn  of  a  fuller  and  a  purer  light  on  the  history  of  religion 
and  on  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind. 

AUTHOKlTiES. — See  John  Leiand,  A  View  ^  the  Principal 
Dtislical  WriUri  (2  vols.,  1754-1756:  ed.  1837);  G.  V.  Lechler, 
Geichickle  des  tngHschen  Deismus  (2  vols.,  1S41):  L.  Noack,  Die 
Freidenker  in  der  Religion  (Bern.  1853-1855) ;  John  Hunt,  Religious 
riuiwgkt  in  England  (3  vols.,  1870-1872);  Lealie  Stephen,  Htslory 
of  Entlisk  Thought  in  Ihe  iSth  Century  (a  vols..  1876) :  A.  S.  Farrar, 
A  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought  (1862,  Bampton  I-ectures); 
J.  H.  Overton  and  F.  Relton,  The  Entlisk  Church  from  the  Accession 
of  George  I.  to  Ihe  end  of  the  iSth  Century  (1906;  especially 
chap,  iv.,  "The  Answer  to  Deism");  A.  W.  Benn,  History  of 
English    Rationalism    in    the    igth    Century    (1006):    i.     111    ff.; 

iM.  Robertson.  Short  History  of  Free  Thoufkt  (1906)!  G.  Ch. 
.  Plinjer,  Ceschichte  der  ckrisUithen  ReligionsphHosophie  seit 
der  Reformation  (Brunswick,  1880);  M.  W.  Wiseman,  Dynamtcs 
of  Religion  (London,  1897),  pt.  ii.;  article  "  Deismus  "  iti  Herzog- 
Hauck,  Realencyhlopadie    (vol.  iv.,  1898). 

DEISTER,  a  chain  of  hills  in  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hanover,  about  15  m,  S.W.  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  It  runs 
in  a  north-westeriy  direction  from  Springe  in  the  S.  to  Roden- 
berg  in  the  N.  It  has  a  total  length  of  t4  m.,  and  rises  in  the 
Hfifeler  to  a  height  of  1250  ft.  The  chabi  is  well-wooded  and 
abounds  in  game.  There  are  some  coal  mines  and  sandMouI 
quarries.  OvIC 
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DfiJAZET,  PAUUHB  VIReiHIB  (1798-1875],  French  actress, 

bom  in  P&ris  on  the  30th  of  Auaust  1798,  made  her  firet  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  five.  It  was  not  imtU  i8ao,  when 
she  began  her  seven  yeare'  connexion  with  the  recently  founded 
Gymnase,  that  she  won  her  triumphs  in  soubrette  and  "  breeches  " 
parts,  which  came  to  be  known  as  "  Dfftaets."  From  i8a8  she 
played  at  the  Nouveautfs  for  three  years,  then  at  the  Vari£t£8, 
and  finally  became  manager,  with  her  son,  of  the  Foties,  which 
was  renamed  the  Thfiitre  D6ja2et.  Here,  even  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  she  had  marvellous  success  in  youthful  parts,  especially 
in  a  number  of  Sardou's  earlier  plays,  previously  unacted.  She 
retired  in  1868,  and  died  on  the  ist  of  December  1875,  Irving  a 
great  name  in  the  annals  of  the  French  stage. 

See  Duval's  Virpttie  Dtjatet  (1876). 

DB  KALB,  a  dty  of  De  Kalb  county,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  about  58  m.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  (1890)  9579; 
(1900)  5904  (1530  foreign-bom);  (1910)  8ioa.  De  Kalb  is 
served  by  tike  Chicago  Great  Western,  Ute  Chicago  &  North- 
Wcatem,  and  the  Illinois,  Iowa  &  Minnesota  railways,  and  by 
interurban  electric  lines.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois 
State  normal  school  (opened  in  1899).  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  De  Kalb  are  woven  and  barbed  wire,  waggons  and 
agricultural  implements,  pianos,  shoes,  gloves,  and  creamery 
packages.  The  dty  has  important  dairy  interests  also.  De 
Kalb  was  first  settled  in  1833,  was  known  as  Buena  Vista  until 
T840,  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  iSfii,  and  in  1877  was 
organized  tmder  the  general  state  law  as  a  dty. 

DE  KBTSBR,  THOMAS  (1596  or  1597-1667),  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  the  son  of  the  architect  and  sculptor 
Hendrik  de  Keyser.  We  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  his 
training,  and  but  scant  infotmation  as  to  the  course  of  his  life, 
though  it  is  known  that  he  owned  a  basalt  business  between  1640 
and  1654.  Aert  Pieteisz,  Cornelia  vanider  Voort,  Werner  van 
Velckert  and  Nicolas  Elias  are  accredited  by  different  author- 
ities with  having  developed  his  talent;  and  M.  Kad  Woermann, 
who  has  pronounced  in  favour  of  Nicolas  Elias  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  almost  all  that  master's  pictures  were  formerly 
attributed  to  De  Keyaer,  who,  in  like  fashion,  exercised  some 
influence  upon  Rembrandt  when  he  first  went  to  Amsterdam  in 
1631.  DeKeyserchieflyexcelledasaportraitpainter,  though  he 
also  executed  some  historical  and  mythological  pictures,  such 
as  the  "  Theseus  "  uid  "  Ariadne  "  in  the  Amsterdam  town  hall. 
His  portraiture  is  full  of  character  and  masterly  in  handling, 
and  often,  as  in  the  "  Old  Woman  "  of  the  Budapest  gallery,  is 
distinguished  by  a,  rich  golden  glow  of  colour  and  Rembrandt- 
«sque  chiaroscuro.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  life-size,  but  the 
arUst  generally  preferred  to  keep  them  on  a  considerably  smaller 
scale,  like  the  famous  "  Group  of  Amsterdam  Burgomasters  " 
assembled  to  receive  Marie  de'  Medici  in  1638,  now  at  the  Hague 
museum.  The  sketch  for  this  important  painting,  together  with 
three  other  drawings,  was  sold  at  the  Gallitzin  sale  in  1783 
for  the  sum  of  threq>ence.  The  German  emperor  owns  an 
"  Equestrian  Portrait  of  a  young  Dutchman,"  by  De  Keyser, 
a  late  work  which  in  general  disposition  and  in  the  soft  manner 
of  painting  recalled  the  work  of  Cuyp.  Similar  pictures  are  in 
^e  Dresden  and  Frankfort  museums,  in  the  Heyl  collection  at 
Worms,  and  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery  in  Vienna.  The  National 
Gallery,  London,  owns  a  characteristic  portrait  group  of  a 
"  Merchant  with  his  Clerk  ";  the  Hague  museum,  besides  the 
group  already  referred  to,  a  magnificent  "  Portrait  of  a  Savant," 
and  the  Haarlem  museum  a  fine  portrait  of  "  Claes  Fabridus," 
At  the  Ryks  Museum  in  Amsterdam  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twelve  works  from  his  brush,  and  other  important  e:iamples 
are  to  be  found  in  Brussels,  Munich,  Copenhagen  and  St 
Petersburg. 

DBKKBR.  BDWARD  D0DWE8  (1810-1887),  Dutch  writer, 
commonly  known  as  Multatuu,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the 
andof  Mardi  1810.  Hisfather,  a  ship's  captain,  intended  bis  son 
for  trade,  but  this  humdrum  prospect  disgusted  him,  and  in  1838 
be  went  out  to  Java,  and  obtained  a  post  in  the  Inland  Revenue. 
He  rose  from  one  posituHi  to  another,  until,  in  1851,  be  found 
himslf  assistant-resident  at  Amboyna,  in  the  Moluccas.    In  1857 


he  was  transferred  to  Lebak,  in  the  Bantam  TeaAtacy  of  JavB. 
By  this  time,  however,  all  the  secrets  of  Dutch  adaaniatration 
were  known  to  him,  and  he  had  begun  to  protest  against  the 
abuses  of  thecolonial  system.  Inconsequence  he  was  tfamtened 
with  dismissal  from  his  office  for  his  openness  of  speech,  and, 
throwing  up  his  appointment,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  a  state  of 
fierce  indignation.  He  determined  to  ejqioae  in  detail  the  scaodala 
he  had  witnessed,  and  he  began  to  do  so  in  newspaper  artides  and 
pamphlets.  Little  notice,  however,  was  taken  erf  his  protestations 
until.in  i86a,he'publi8bed, under thepseudonym of "  Moltatuli," 
his  romance  entitled  Max  Havelaar.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
ignore  this  brilliant  and  irregular  book,  but  in  vain;  it  was  read 
all  over  Europe.  The  exposure  of  the  abuse  of  free  labour  in  the- 
Dutch  Indies  was  complete,  although  there  were  not  wasting 
apologists  who  accused  Dekker's  terrible  picture  of  being  over- 
coloured.  He  was  now  fairly  launched  on  literature,  and  he  lost 
no  time  in  publishing  i.<rM  Z-cilerj  (186 1),  which,  in  spite  of  their 
mild  title,  proved  to  be  mordant  satires  of  the  most  rancorous 
and  unqwxing  kind.  The  literary  merit  of  MuUatuli's  work  was 
much  contested;  he  recdved  an  unexpected  and  moat  valuaUe 
ally  in  Vosmaer.  He  continued  to  write  much,  and  to  faggot 
his  miscellanies  in  uniform  volumes  called  Ideas,  of  which  seven 
appeared  between  1861  and  1877.  Douwes  quitted  Htdland, 
shaking  oS  her  dust  from  his  feet,  and  went  to  live  at  Wiesbaden. 
He  now  made  several  attempts  to  gain  the  stage,  and  one  of  his 
pieces,  Tht  School  jot  Princes,  1875  (published  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Ideas),  pleased  himself  so  highly  that  be  is  said  to  have 
styled  it  the  greatest  drama  ever  written.  It  is  a  fine  poem, 
written  in  blank  verse,  like  an  English  tragedy!  and  not  in  Dutch 
Alexandrines;  but  it  is  undramatic,  and  has  not  held  the  boards. 
Douwes  Dekker  moved  his  residence  to  Nieder  Ingelfaeim,  on  the 
Rhine,  uid  there  he  died  on  the  19th  of  February  1887. 

Towards  the  end  of  bis  career  he  was  the  centre  of  a  crowd 
of  disdples  and  imitators,  who  did  his  reputation  so  service; 
he  is  now,  again,  in  danger  of  being  read  too  little.  To  under* 
stand  his  fame,  it  is  necessary  to  remembw  the  sensatioiial  way 
in  which  he  broke  into  the  dulness  of  Dutch  literature  fifty  years 
ago,  like  a  flame  out  of  the  Far  East.  He  was  ardent,  provo- 
cative, peribaps  a  little  hysterica],  but  he  made  himelf  heard 
all  over  Europe.  He  brought  an  exceedingly  severe  indictment 
against  the  egotism  and  brutality  of  the  administraton  of  Dutch 
India,  and  he  framed  it  in  a  literary  form  which  was  brilliantly 
oiigtnat.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  be  attacked,  in  a  fury  that 
was  sometimes  blind,  everything  that  seemed  to  him  falsely 
conventional  in  Dutch  religion,  government,  sodety  and  morals. 
He  respected  nothing,  he  left  no  institurion  untouded.  Now 
that  it  is  possible  to  look  back  upon  Multatuli  without  passion, 
we  see  in  him,  not  what  Dutch  enthusiasm  saw, — "  the  second 
writer  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  "  (Victor  Hugo  being 
presumably  the  first), — but  a  great  man  who  was  a  powerM 
and  glowing  author,  yet  hardly  an  artist,  a  reckless  eatbusiaot, 
who  was  inspired  by  indignation  and  a  burning  sejue  of  justice, 
who  cared  little  for  his  means  if  only  he  could  produce  his  eflect. 
He  is  seen  to  his  best  and  worst  inMaxi?i»wfaar;bis  /dAUihaid, 
fantastic  and  sardonic,  seldom  offer  any  solid  satisfaction  to  the 
foreign  reader.  But  Multatuli  deserves  remembrance,  if  oaly  on 
account  of  the  unequalled  effect  his  writing  had  in  rousing  Holland 
from  the  intellectual  and  moral  lethargy  in  which  she  lay  half  a 
century  ago.  (£.  G.) 

DEKKER.  JEREMIAS  DB  (1610-1666),  Dutch  poet,  was  bom 
at  Dort  in  1610.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who, 
having  embraced  the  reformed  rdigion,  had  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  Entering  his  father's  business  at  an 
early  age,  he  found  leisure  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  literature 
and  especially  for  poetry,  and  Co  acquire  without  assistance  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English,  French,  Latin  and  Italian. 
His  first  poem  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
{Klaagliedern  van  Jeremias),  which  was  followed  by  translations 
and  imitations  of  Horace,  Juvenal  and  other  Latin  poets,  The 
most  important  oE  his  original  poems  were  a  collection  at  epigrams 
iPuntdichten)  and  a  satire  in  praise  of  avarice  {.Lof  der  Cddsuchii. 
Thelatterishisbestknownwork.    Writtentna  vein  of  light  and 
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yet  effective  irooy,  it  is  usually  ranked  by  ciitics  along  with 
Erasmus's  Fraise  of  Folly,  Dekker  died  at  Amsterdam  in 
November  i66d. 

A  complete  collection  of  his  poems,  edited  by  Brouerius  van 
Nideck,  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1726  under  the  title 
Extrciccs  poHtquts  (2  vols.  4to.).  Selections  from  his  poems  are 
included  in  Siegenbeck's  pToevm  van  mderduitscke  Didukunde  (1823), 
and  (ram  his  epigrams  in  Geijabeek's  Epigrammatixli*  AntkoUtgie 
(1837)- 

DEKKER  (or  Dbckee),  TH01U5  (c.  1570-1641),  English 
dramatist,  was  born  in  London.  His  name  occurs  frequently  in 
Henslowe's  Diary  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  i6th  century^ 
be  is  mentioned  Uiere  as  receiving  loans  and  payments  for  writing 
plays  in  conjuaction  with  Ben  Jonson,  Drayton,  Chettle, 
Haughton,  Wilson,  Day  and  others,  and  he  n^uld  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  the  most  active  employment  as  a  playwright. 
The  titles  of  the  plays  on  which  he  was  engaged  fromApiil  1599 
to  March  1599/1600  are  TroUus  and  Crusida,  Or^ttM  Fures, 
AgOMtmnon,  The  GtnUe  Craft,  The  Supttwlher's  Tragedy,  Bear  a 
Brain,  Pagge  of  Plymouth,  Robert  the  Second,  The  Whole  History  of 
Forlunatus,  Patieni  Grissel,  Trvth's  Supplieatitm  to  Candlelight, 
The  Spanish  Moor's  Tragedy,  The  Sevm  Wise  Masters.  At  that 
date  it  is  evident  that  Dekker's  services  were  in  great  request  for 
the  stage.  He  is  fiist  mentioned  in  the  Diary  under  date  8th  of 
January  1597/1598,  as  having  sold  a  book,  i.e.  the  manuscript  of 
a  play;  the  payments  in  1599 are generaUymadein advance,  "in 
earnest  "  of  work  to  he  done.  In  the  case  oi  three  of  the  above 
plays,  Orestes  Ftires,  Truths  Supplication  and  The  Gmlie  Craft, 
Dekkerispaidasthesoleauthoi.  Only  TkeGenlle  Cra/(hasbeen 
preserved;  it  was  published  anonymously  in  1600  under  the  title 
of  Tie  Shoemaker's  Holiday.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  from 
the  classical  subjects  of  some  of  these  plays  that  Dekker  was  then 
a  young  man  from  the  university,  who  had  come  up  like  so  many 
others  to  make  a  living  by  writing  for  the  stage.  Classical  know- 
ledge was  then  in  the  air;  playwrights  in  want  of  a  subject  were 
content  with  translations,  if  they  did  not  know  the  originals. 
However  educated,  Dekker  was  then  a  young  man  just  out  of  his 
teens,  if  he  spolu  with  any  accuracy  when  he  said  that  he  was 
threescore  in  1637.  And  it  was  not  in  scholarly  themes  that  he 
was  destined  to  find  his  true  vein.  The  call  for  the  publication 
of  The  Gentle  Craft,  which  deals  with  the  life  of  the  city,  showed 
him  where  his  strength  lay. 

To  give  a  geno'al  idea  of  the  substance  of  Dekker's  plays,  there 
is  no  better  way  than  to  call  him  the  Dickens  of  the  Elizabeths) 
period.  The  two  men  were  as  unlike  as  possible  in  their  habits 
of  work,  Dekker  having  apparently  all  the  thriftlessness  and 
impecunious  sb^melessness  of  Mlcawber  himself.  Henslowe's 
Diary  contains  two  notes  of  payments  made  in  1 597/1598  and 
1598/1599  to  release  Dekker  from  prison,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
haves[>ent  the  years  between  1613  and  i6r6iu  the  King's  Bench. 
Dekker's  Bohemianism  appears  in  the  slightness  and  hurry  of  his 
work,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  thoroughness  and  rich  completeness 
of  every  labour  to  which  Dickens  applied  himself;  perhaps  also  in 
the  exquisite  freshness  and  sweetness  of  his  songs,  and  the  natural 
charm  of  stray  touches  of  expression  and  description  in  his  plays. 
But  he  was  like  Dickens  in  the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  the 
representation  of  the  life  around  him  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
humorous  kindliness  of  his  way  of  looking  at  that  life,  his  vel 
sentiment,  and  his  eye  for  odd  characters,  though  the  random 
pickings  of  Dekker,  hopping  here  and  there  in  search  of  a  subject, 
give  less  complete  results  than  the  more  systematic  labours  of 
Dickens.  Dekker's  Simon  Eyre,  the  good-hearted,  mad  shoe- 
maker, and  his  Orlando  Friscobaldo,  are  touched  with  a  kindly 
humour  in  which  Dickens  would  have  delighted;  his  Infelices, 
Fiamettas,  Tormielias,  even  his  Bellaf  ront,  have  a  certain  likeness 
in  type  to  the  heroines  of  Dickens;  and  his  roaring  blades  and 
their  gulls  are  prototypes  of  Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  Lord 
Frederick  VerisopJit.  Only  there  is  this  great  difference  in  the 
spirit  of  the  two  writers,  that  Dekker  wrote  witbout  the  smallest 
apparent  wish  to  reform  the  life  that  he  saw,  desiring  only  to 
exhibit  it;  and  that  on  the  whole,  apart  from  his  dramatist's 
necessity  of  finding  interesting  matter,  be  cast  his  eye  about 
lather  with  a  liking  for  the  discovery  of  good  under  unpromising 


appearances  than  with  any  determination  to  detect  and  expose 
vice.  The  observation  must  also  be  made  that  Dekker's  person- 
ages have  much  more  individual  character,  more  of  that  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  which  we  find  in  real  human  beings.  Hack- 
writer though  Dekker  was,  and  writing  often  under  sore  pressure, 
tbereisnodramatistwbosepersonagesbavemoreof  the  breath  of 
life  in  them;  drawing  with  easy,  unconstrained  hand,  he  was  a' 
master  of  those  touches  by  which  an  imaginaiy  figure  is  brought 
home  to  us  as  a  creatiure  with  human  interests.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  motive  power  in  his  plays  consists  in  the  temporary  yielding 
to  an  evil  passion.  The  kindly  philosophy  that  the  best  of  natures 
may  be  for  a  time  perverted  by  passionate  desires  is  the  chirf 
animating  principle  of  bis  comedy.  He  delights  in  showing 
women  listening  to  temptation,  and  apparently  yielding,  but  still 
retaining  sufQcient  control  over  themselves  to  be  enable  of 
drawing  back  when  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  The  wiv«8  <4 
the  citizens,  were  his  heroines,  pursued  by  the  unlawful  addresses 
of  the  gay  young  courtiers;  and  on  the  whole  Dekker,  from 
inclination  apparently  as  well  as  policy,  though  himself,  if  Ben 
Jonson's  satire  had  any  point,  a  bit  of  a  dandy  in  his  youth,  took 
the  part  of  morality  and  the  city,  and  either  struck  the  rakes  with 
remorse  or  made  the  objects  of  their  machinations  clever  enough 
to  outwit  them.  From  Dekker's  plays  we  get  a  very  livety 
impressicm  of  all  that  was  picturesque  and  theatrically  interesting 
in  the  city  life  of  the  time,  the  interiors  of  the  shops  and  the 
bouses,  the  tastes  of  the  citizens  and  their  wives,  the  tavern 
and  tobacco-shop  manners  oi  the  youthful  aristocracy  and  their 
satellites.  The  social  student  cannot  afford  to  overlook  Dekker; 
there isnootherdramatist of  thatage, except  Thomas  Middleton, 
from  whom  we  can  get  such  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary 
manners  in  London.  He  drew  direct  from  life;  in  so  far  as  he 
idealized,  he  did  so  not  in  obedience  to  scholarly  precepts  or 
dogmatic  theories,  but  in  the  immediate  interests  of  good-natured 
farce  and  tender-hearted  sentiment. 

In  all  the  serious  parts  of  Dekker's  plays  there  is  a  charming 
delicacy  of  touch,  and  his  smallest  scraps  of  song  are  bewitching; 
but  his  plays,  as  plays,  owe  much  more  to  the  interest  of  the 
characters  and  the  incidents  than  to  any  excellence  of  construc- 
tion. We  see  what  use  could  be  made  of  bis  materials  by  a 
stronger  intellect  in  Westward  Ho  1  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction 
with  John  Webster.  The  play,  somehow,  thou^  the  parts  are 
more  firmly  knit  together,  and  it  has  more  unity  of  purpose,  is  not 
so  interesting  as  Dekker's  unaided  work.  Middleton  formed  a 
more  successful  combination  with  Dicker  than  Webster;  there 
is  some  evidence  that  in  The  Honest  Whore,  or  The  Converted 
Courtesan,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  that  bears 
Dekker's  name,  he  had  the  assistance  of  Middleton,  although  the 
assbtance  was  so  immaterial  as  not  to  be  worth  acknowledging 
in  the  title-page.  Still  that  Middleton,  a  man  of  tittle  genius  but 
of  much  practical  talent  and  robust  humoiur,  was  serviceable  to 
Dekker  in  determining  the  form  of  the  play  may  well  be  believed. 
The  two  wrote  another  play  in  concert,  The  Roaring  Girl,  for 
which  Middleton  probably  contributed  a  good  deal  of  the  matter, 
as  well  as  a  more  symmetrical  form  than  Dekker  seems  to  have 
been  ca[>able  of  devising.  In  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  except  in 
a  few  scenes,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  hand  of  Dekker  with 
any  certainty;  his  collaborators  were  John  Ford  and  William 
Rowley;  to  Ford  probably  belongs  the  intense  brooding  and 
murderous  wrath  of  the  old  hag,  which  are  too  direct  and  bard 
in  their  energy  for  Dekker,  while  Rowley  may  be  supposed  to 
be  responsible  for  the  delineation  of  country  life.  The  Virgin 
Martyr,  one  of  the  best  constructed  of  his  plays,  was  written  in 
conjunction  with  Massinger,  to  whom  the  form  is  no  doubt  due. 
Dekker's  plays  contain  a  few  songs  which  show  him  to  have  been 
possessed  of  very  great  lyrical  skill,  but  of  this  he  seems  to  have 
made  sadly  little  use.  His  poem  of  Canaans  Calamilie—  if  indeed 
it  be  his,  which  is  hard  to  believe — is  exceedingly  poor  stuff,  and 
the  verse  portion  of  his  Dreamt,  though  containing  some  good 
lines,  is,  as  a  whole,  not  much  better. 

When  Gerard  Langbaine  wrote  his  Account  of  the  EngHsk 
Dramatic  Poets  in  1691,  he  spoke  of  Dekker  as  being  "more 
famous  for  the  contention  be  had  with  Ben  Jonson  for  the  bays, 
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than  for  any  great  reputatian  he  had  gained  by  bis  own  writings.' 
Hiis  is  an  opinion  that  could  not  be  professed  now,  when  Dekkei's 
work  is  read.  In  the  contention  with  Ben  Jonson,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  quarrels  of  authors,  the  origin  of  which  is  matter  of 
dilute,  Dekker  seems  to  have  had  very  much  the  best  of  it.  We 
canimagine  that  Jonson's  attack  wasatinging  at  the  time,  because 
it  seems  to  be  full  of  sarcastic  personalities,  but  it  is  dull  enough 
now  when  nobody  knows  what  Deklcer  was  like,  nor  what  was 
the  character  of  his  mother.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Foelasler 
that  has  any  point  as  appUed  to  Dekker's  powers  as  a  dramatist, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  SatiromasHx,  or  the  Unlrusnng  of  the 
Humorous  Poet  is  full  of  pungent  ridicule  of  Jonson's  style,  and  of 
retorts  and  insults  conceived  in  the  happiest  spirit  of  good- 
natured  mockery.  Dekker  has  been  accused  of  poverty  of 
invention  in  adopting  the  character  of  the  Foelasler,  but  it  is 
of  the  very  pith  of  the  jest  that  Dekker  should  have  set  on 
Jonson's  own  foul-mouthed  Captain  Tucca  to  abuse  Horace 
himself. 

Works.— Tfe  FUasant  Comedie  of  Od  FortiaiaUis  (1600);  The 
Skomakers  Holiday.  Or  The  miUU  Cn^L  With  the  hitmorous  life  1^ 
Simon  Eyre,  skotmaker,  and  Lord  Motor  of  London  (j6oo)  ;  Saliro- 
nuutix.     Or    The   untntssing   of  the   Humorous   Poet    (1602I;    The 


John  Webster;  WesPWard  Hoe  (r607),  with  John  Webster;  The 
Whore  of  Babylon  (1607) ;  The  Famous  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat. 
IPttt  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  coming  in  of  King  Philip 
(1607),  with  John  Webster:  The  Roaring  Girle.  Or  Moll  Cut~Furse 
(1611),  with  Thomaa  Middieton;  The   Virpn  MofUr  (1622),  with 


Part  of  the  Honest  Whore.    With  the 

Impatient  Wife;  the  Honest  Whore,  persviaded  by  strong  Arguments  to 
tume  Curtiian  araine;  her  braee  refuting  those  Arguments.  And 
lastly,  the  ComieaU  Passages  of  an  Italian  Brideuiell,  where  the  Scaene 
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limiiam  Rowley  and  John  Ford.  The  Sun's  Darling  (1656)  < 
posiiblv  written  by  Ford  and  Dekker,  or  may  be  perhara  mi 
correctly  reearded  as  a  recast  by  Ford  of  a  masque  by  DeU 


shows  of  1613  and  1639  were  written  Dy  Dekker,  and  both 
preserved.  HIa  tracts  are  invaluable  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on 
the  London  <A  his  time,  specially  in  their  deecriptionB  of  the  drcuro- 
stances  of  the  theatre.  Their  titles,  many  of  which  are  necessarily 
abbreviated,  are:  Canaans  Caiamilie,  Jerusaiems  Miscrie,  aw 
Bnglands  Mirror  (1598),  in  verse;  The  WonderfuU  Yeare  1603. 
Wherein  is  skewed  the  picture  of  London  lying  sicke  of  the  Plague 
(1603);  The  Batchelars  Banquet  (1603};  a  brilliant  adaptation  of 
Les  Quime  Joyes  de  mariage ;  the  Seeen  Deadly  Sinnes  of  London 
(1606);  Newes  from  HeH;  Brought  by  the  DiveUs  Carrier  (1606), 
reprinted  In  the  next  year  with  some  interesting  additions  as 
A  Knights  Conjuring;  Jests  to  make  you  Merit  (1607),  with  Geor^ 
Unildns;  The  Bdman  of  London:  Bringing  lo  Light  the  most 
notorious  viilaniet  thai  are  now  practised  i»  the  Kin^ome  (160S]; 
followed  by  a  second  part  and  enlarged  editions  under  other  titles; 
The  Dead  Tearme  (1608):  The  Ravens  AlTnanacke.  foretelling  of  a 
Flaeue,  Famine  and  Cioill  Warre  (1609),  ridiculing  the  almanac 
makers;  The  Guls  Home-booke  (j6oq),  the  most  famous  of  all  bis 
tracts,  providing  a  code  of  manners  lor  the  Elizabethan  gallant,  in 
the  aisle  of  St  Paul's,  at  the  ordinary,  at  the  playhouse,  and  other 
resorts:  Worke  for  Armorours,  or  the  Peace  is  Broken  (1600);  Fcure 
Birds  of  Noahs  Ark  (1609);  A  Strange  Rorse-Race  (1613);  Dekker 
hisDreatne  .  .  .  (1620), inverseandprose, illustrated withawood- 
cut  of  the  dreamer;  and  A  Rod  for  Run-awayes  (1625).  This  long 
list  does  not  exhaust  Dekker's  work,  much  of  which  is  lost. 

Authorities. — An  edition  of  the  collected  dramatic  works  of 
Dekker  by  R.  H,  Shepherd  appeared  in  1873;  his  prose  tracts  and 
poems  were  included  in  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart's  HiUh  Library  (1884-1886) : 
both  these  contain  memoirs  of  him,  but  by  far  the  most  complete 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  by 
A.  H.  BuUen  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  See  also 
the  elaborate  discussion  of  his  plays  in  Mr  Fleay  s  Biographical 
Chronicle  (1891),  i.  115,  &c.,  and,  for  his  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson, 
Prof.  J.  H.  Fenniman's  War  of  the  Theatres  (Boston,  1897)  and 
Mr  R.   A.  Small's  Stage  Quarrel  between  Ben  Jonson  ar-"  •'■-  " 


DB  LA  BEGHB,  SIR  HEHRT  THOMAS  (r7t;6'i855),  English 
geologist,  was  bora  in  the  year  1796.  His  father,  an  officer  m  the 
army,  possessed  landed  property  in  Jamaica,  hut  died  while  his 


son  was  stiZI  young.  The  boy  accordingly  spent  his  youth  with 
his  mother  at  Lyme  R«gis  among  the  interesting  and  picturesque 
coast  cliffs  of  the  soutb-west  of  England,  where  he  imbibed  a  kive 
for 'geological  pursuits  and  cultivated  a  marked  artistic  faculty. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  destined,  like  his  friend 
Murchison,  for  the  military  profession,  be  entered  the  college  at 
Great  Mariow,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  rapidity  and 
skill  with  which  he  executed  sketches  showing  the  salient  featuro 
of  a  district.  The  peace  of  1815,  however,  changed  his  career  and 
he  devoted  himself  with  ever-increasing  assiduity  to  the  ptmuit 
of  geology.  When  only  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  joined  tlie 
Geological  Society  of  London,  continuing  throughout  life  to  be 
one  of  its  most  active,  useful  and  honoured  members.  He  was 
president  in  1848-184Q.  Ponessing  a  fortune  sufficient  for  tbc 
gratificBti<w  of  his  tastes,  he  visited  many  localities  of  geological 
interest,  not  mily  in  Britain,  but  also  on  the  c<mtinent,  in  France 
and  Switzeriand.  His  journeys  seldom  failed  to  bear  fruit  in 
suggestive  papers  accompanied  by  sketches.  Early  attachment 
to  the  south-west  of  England  led  him  back  b>  that  region,  where, 
with  enlarged  experience,  he  began  the  detailed  investigation  <A 
therocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Ilirown  much  into  contact  with 
the  mining  conuntmity  of  that  part  of  the  country,  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  nation  ought  to  compile  a  geological  map  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  collect  and  preserve  speccnens  to  illustrate, 
and  aid  in  further  develc^tng,  its  mincial  industries.  He  showed 
his  skilful  management  of  affairs  by  induchtg  the  government  of 
the  day  to  recognize  his  work  and  give  him  an  appointment  in 
connexion  with  the  Ordnance  Survey.  This  fbinied  the  starting 
point  of  the  present  Geological  Survey  of  Gmtt  Britain,  which 
was  officially  recognized  in  r835 ,  when  De  la  Bcche  was  appointed 
director.  Year  by  year  increasing  stores  of  valuable  qKcimens 
were  transmitted  to  London;  and  the  butlAvat  Craig's  Court, 
where  the  young  Museum  of  Economic  Geslogy  was  placed, 
became  too  small.  But  De  la  Beche,  havmg  seen  bow  fruitful  his 
first  idea  had  become,  appealed  to  the  authorities  not  merely  to 
provide  a  larger  strticture,  but  to  widen  the  wh<de  scope  of  the 
scientific  establishment  of  which  he  was  the  bead,  so  as  to  impart 
to  it  the  character  of  a  great  educational  institution  where 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  should  be  given  in 
every  branch  of  science  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  mining  woi^. 
In  this  endeavour  he  was  E^ain  successfid.  nuliftnent  sanctioned 
the  erection  of  a  museum  in  Jermyn  Street,  London,  and  tbe 
organization  of  a  staff  of  professors  with  laboratories  and  other 
appliances.  The  establishment,  in  which  were  combined  the 
offices  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
The  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  the  Mining  Record  Office,  was 
opened  in  1851.  Many  foreign  countries  have  unce  formed 
geological  surveys  avowedly  based  upon  the  organization  and 
experience  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  TTte  British  colonies, 
also,  have  in  many  instances  established  similar  surveys  for  the 
development  of  their  mineral  resources,  and  have  had  recourse 
to  the  parent  survey  for  advice  and  for  officers  to  conduct  the 
operations. 

De  la  Beche  published  numerous  memc^is  on  Englbb  geology 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ctalogical  Society  of  London,  as  well  as  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey,  notably  the  Report  on  Ike 
Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon  and  West  Somerset  (1839),  He  like- 
wise wrote  A  Geological  Manual  (1831;  3rd  ed.,  1833);  and  a 
work  of  singular  breadth  and  clearness — Researches  in  Theoretical 
Geology  (1834)^ — in  which  he  enunciated  a  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  geological  questions  much  in  advance  of  his  time.  An 
early  volume,  Hovi  to  Observe  Geology  (1835  and  1836),  was 
rewritten  and  enlarged  by  him  late  in  life,  and  published  under 
thetitleof  The  Geological  Observer  (18$^  <  and  ed.,  1853).  It  was 
marked  by  wide  practical  experience,  multifarious  knowledge, 
philosophical  insight  and  a  genius  for  artistic  delineation  of 
geological  phenomena.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1819.  He 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1848,  and  near  the  dose  of 
his  life  was  awarded  the  Woliaston  medal — the  highest  honour 
in  the  gift  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  After  a  life  of 
constant  activity  he  began  to  suffer  from  partial  paralysis,  but, 
though  becoming  gradually  worse,  continued  ^ble  to  transact 
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his  official  business  until  a.  few  days  before  bts  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  13th  of  April  1855. 

See  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Memoir  0/  Sir  A.  C.  Ramsay  (1695),  which 
CODtaiiu  a  sketdi  of  the  hiscory  of  the  Geological  Survev,  and  of 
the  life  (rf  De  la  Beche  (with  portrait) ;  aJso  Summary  0/  Progress  ef 
the  Geoiotical  Survey  for  i8q7  {1898). 

DBLABORDE.  HBHEl  FRANCOIS,  CotiNl  (1764-1833), 
French  soldier,  was  the  son  of  a.  baker  of  Dijon.  At  liie  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the  "  Volunteers  of  the 
Cftte-d'Or,"  and  passing  rapidly  through  all  the  junior  grades, 
was  made  general  of  brigade  after  the  combat  of  Rhein-Zabem 
(1793}'  Aa  chief  of  thesta£f  he  was  present  at  thesiegeof  Toulon 
in  the  same  year,  and,  promoted  general  of  division,  he  was  for 
a  time  governor  of  Corsica.  In  1794  Delaborde  served  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  distinguisliiiig  himself  at  the  Bidassoa  (July  35) 
wld  Mtsquiriz  (October  16).  His  next  command  was  on  the 
Rhine.  At  the  bead  oi  b  diviaon  he  took  part  in  the  cele- 
brated campaigns  of  1795-97,  and  in  1796  covered  Moreau's 
right  when  that  general  invaded  Bavaria.  Delaborde  was  in 
constant  military  employment  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
early  Empire.  Made  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
1804,  he  received  the  dUmity  of  count  in  1808.  In  that  year 
he  was  serving  in  Portugal  under  Junot.  Against  Sir  Arthur 
WeUcsley'a  English  army  he  fou^t  the  skilful  and  brilliant 
rear^gnajrd  action  of  Rolica.  In  1813  he  was  one  of  Mortier's 
divisional  leaders  in  the  Russian  War,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  grand  cross  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Compidgne. 
Joining  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  marked  for 
punishment  by  the  returning  Bourbons,  sent  before  a  court- 
martial,  and  only  escaped  condemnation  through  a  technical 
flaw  in  the  wording  of  the  charge.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement. 

DELACROIX,  PBRDUfAND  VICTOR  BUGiNB  (1798-1863), 
French  historical  painter,  leader  of  the  Romantic  movement, 
was  bom  at  Cb&renton-St- Maurice,  near  Paris,  on  the  36th  of 
April  1798.  His  father  Charles  Delacroix  (1741-1805)  was  a 
partisan  of  the  most  violent  faction  during  tbe  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  foreign  minister  under  the  Directoiy.  The  family 
aJSairs  seem  to  have  been  conducted  in  the  wildest  manner,  and 
tbe  accidents  that  befell  the  child,  well  authenticated  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  make  it  almost  a  mimcle  that  he  survived.  He  was 
first  nearly  burned  to  death  in  tbe  cradle  by  a  nurse  falling  asleep 
over  a  novel  and  the  candle  dropping  on  the  coverlet;  this  left  . 
permanent  marks  on  his  arms  and  face.  He  was  nest  dropped 
into  the  sea  by  anotho*  bonne,  who  was  climbing  up  a  ship's  side 
to  see  her  lover.  He  was  nearly  poisoned,  and  nearly  choked, 
and,  to  crownall,  he  tried  to  hang  himself,  withoutany  thought  of 
suicide,  in  imitation  of  a  print  exhibiting  a  man  in  that  position 
of  final  ignominy.  The  prediction  of  a  charlatan  founded  on  his 
horoscope  has  been  preserved:  "  Get  enfant  deviendra  un 
homme  c£l£bre,  mais  sa  vie  sera  des  plus  laborieuses,  des  plus 
tourment£es,  et  toujours  livrie  k  la  contradiction." 

Delacroix  the  elder  (abo  known  as  Delacroix  de  Contaut) 
died  at  Bordeaux  when  Eugene  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother  returned  to  Paris  and  placed  him  in  the  Lyc6e  Napolten. 
Afterwards,  on  his  determining  to  be  a  painter,  he  entered  the 
aUlier  of  Baron  Gufrin,  who  affected  to  treat  him  as  an  amateur. 
His  fellow-pupil  was  Ary  Scheffer,  who  was  alike  by  tempera- 
ment and  antecedents  the  opposite  of  the  biearre  Delacroix,  and 
the  two  remained  antagonistic  to  the  end  of  life.  Delacroix's 
acknowledged  power  and  yet  want  of  success  with  artists  and 
critics — Thiers  being  his  only  advocate — perhaps  mainly  resulted 
from  his  bravura  and  rude  dash  in  the  use  of  the  brush,  at  a 
time  when  smooth  roimdness  of  surface  was  general.  His  first 
important  picture,  "  Dante  and  Virgil, "  was  painted  in  his  own 
studio;  and  when  Gu£rin  went  to  see  it  he  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  told  him  his  picture  was  absurd,  detestable,  exaggerated. 
"  Why  ask  me  to  come  and  see  this?  you  knew  what  1  must 
say."  Yet  his  work  was  recdved  at  tbe  Salon,  and  produced  an 
enthusiasm  of  debate  (1832).  Some  said  G£ricault  had  worked 
on  it,  but  all  treated  it  with  respect.  Still  in  private  his  position, 
even  after  tbe  larger  tragic  picture,  the  "  Massacre  of  Chios, "  had 


been  deposited  in  the  Luxembourg  l^  the  government  (1824), 
became  that  of  an  IsbmaeUte.  The  war  for  the  freedom  of  Greece 
then  going  on  moved  him  deeply,  and  his  next  two  pictures — 
"  Marino  Faliero  Decapitated  on  the  Giant's  Staircase  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  "  (which  has  always  remained  a  European  success), 
and  "  Greece  Lamenting  on  the  Ruins  of  Missolonghi  " — with 
many  smaller  works,  were  exhibited  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
patriots  in  1826.  This  exhibition  was  much  visited  by  tbe  public, 
and  next  year  he  produced  another  of  his  important  works, 
"  Sardanapalus,"  from  Byron's  drama.  After  this,  he  says,  "  I 
became  the  abomination  of  painting,  I  was  refused  water  and 
salt," — but,  be  adds  with  singularly  happy  nalvet£,  "  J'£tais 
enchant£  de  moi-mCmet"  T^e  patrimony  he  inherited,  or 
perhaps  it  should  be  said,  what  remained  of  it,  was  10,000  Htres 
de  rente,  and  with  economy  he  lived  on  this,  and  continued  the 
expensive  process  of  painting  large  historical  pictures.  In  1831 
he  reappeared  in  the  Salon  with  six  works,  and  immediately 
after  left  for  Morocco,  where  he  found  much  congenial  matter. 
DdacFoix  never  went  to  Italy;  he  refused  to  go  on  principle, 
lest  the  old  masters,  either  in  ^irit  or  manner,  should  impair 
his  originality  and  self-dependeitce.  His  greatest  admiration  in 
literature  was  the  poetty  of  Byron;  Shakespeare  also  attracted 
liim  for  tragic  inst»rations;  and  of  course  classic  subjects  imd , 
their  turn  of  his  eaael. 

He  continued  his  work  inddatigably,  having  his  pictures  very 
seldom  favourably  received  at  the  Salon.  These  were  sometimes 
very  large,  full  of  incidents,  with  many  figures.  "  Drawing  of 
Lota  in  the  Boat  at  Sea,"  from  Byron's  DoM  Juan,  and  -the 
"  Taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  CfaristianB  "  were  of  that 
character,  and  the  former  was  one  of  his  noblest  creations.  In 
1845  he  was  employed  to  decorate  the  Ubrary  <^  the  Luxembourg, 
that  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1S47,  the  celling  of  the  gallery 
of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre  in  1849  and  tiiat  of  the  Salon  de  la  Paix 
in  the  bdtel  de  ville  in  1853.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  August  1863, 
and  in  August  1864  an  exhibition  of  his  works  was  opened  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  It  cratained  174  pictures,  many  of 
them  of  large  dimensions,  and  303  drawings,  showing  immense 
perseverance  as  well  as  energy  and  versatility.  As  a  ccdourist, 
and  a  romandc  painter,  he  now  ranks  among  the  greatest  of 
French  artists. 

See  also  A.  Robaut,  Delacroix  {1885):  E,  Dargenty,  Dtiaerois  par 
lui-mlme  (1S85) ;  G.  Moreau,  Dehcreix  et  son  mture  (1893) ;  Dorothy 
Buasy,  Efighie  Delacroix  (1907). 

DE  LA  GARDIE,  HAOHUS  GABRIEL,  Count  (1622-1686), 
Swedish  statesman,  the  best-known  member  of  an  ancient  family 
of  French  origin  (the  D'EscOuperies  of  Languedoc)  which  had 
been  settled  in  Sweden  unce  the  14th  century.  After  a  careful 
education,  completed  by  the  usual  grand  tour,  Magnus  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  Gustavus  Horn,  and  during  the  reign  of 
Christina  (1644-1654),  whose  prime  favourite  be  became,  though 
the  liaison  was  innocent  enou^,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state  and  loaded  with  distinctions.  In  1646  he  was 
sent  at  the  head  of  an  extraordinary  mission  to  France,  and  on  his 
return  married  the  queen's  cousin  Marie  Euphrosyne  of  Zwei- 
briicken,  who,  being  but  a  poor  princess,  benefited  greatly  hy  her 
wedding  with  the  richest  of  the  Swedish  magnates.  Immediately 
afterwards,  De  la  Gardie  was  made  a  senator,  governor-general  of 
Saxony  during  the  last  stages  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and,  in 
1652,  lord  high  treasurer.  In  1653  he  fell  into  disgrace  and  had 
to  withdraw  from  court.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  (1654- 
1660)  he  was  employed  in  the  Baltic  provinces  both  as  a  clviL'an 
and  a  soldier,  although  in  the  latter  capacity  he  gave  the  martial 
king  but  little  satisfaction.  Charles  X.  nevertheless,  in  his  last 
wilt,  appointed  De  la  Gardie  gtand-chancellor  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  regency  which  ruled  Sweden  during  the  minority 
of  ChariesXI.  (1660-1671).  During  this  period  De  la  Gardie  was 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  government  and  represented  the  party  of 
warlike  adventure  as  opposed  to  the  party  of  peace  and  economy 
led  by  Counts  Sonde  and  Brahe  (m-»)-  After  a  severe struf^le 
De  la  Gardie's  party  finally  prevailed,  and  its  triumph  was 
marked  by  that  general  decline  of  pemonal  and  political  morally 
which  has  given  to  this  regency  its  noenviablQ  reputation. 
D,r|,t,zcchyL.OOglC 
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It  was  De  la  Gardie  who  first  made  Sweden  the  obsequions 
hireling  of  the  foreign  power  which  had  the  longest  purse.  The 
beginmng  of  this  shameful  "  subsidy  policy  "  was  the  treaty  of 
Fontainehleau,  1661,  by  a  secret  paragraph  of  which  Sweden, 
in  exchange  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  undertook  to 
support  the  French  candidate  on  the  first  vacancy  of  the  Polish 
throne.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  14th  of  April  167a  that 
Sweden,  by  the  treaty  of  Stockhohn,  became  a  regular  "  mercen- 
arius  Galliae,"  pledging  herself,  in  return  for  400,000  tctu  per 
annum  la  peace  and  600,000  in  war  time,  to  attack  with  16,000 
men  those  German  princes  who  might  be  disposed  to  assist 
Holland.  The  early  disasters  of  the  unlucky  war  of  1675-1679 
were  rightly  attributed  to  the  carelessness,  extravagance,  pro- 
crastination and  general  incompetence  of  De  la  Gardie  and  his 
high  aristocratic  colleagues.  In  1675  a  spedat  commission  was 
appc»nted  to  inquire  into  their  conduct,  and  on  the  27th  of  May 
i66a  it  decided  that  the  regents  and  the  senate  were  solely 
responsible  for  dilapidations  of  the  realm,  the  compensation  due 
by  them  to  the  crown  being  assessed  at  4,000,000  daUr  or  ,£500,000. 
De  la  Gardie  was  treated  with  relative  leniency,  but  he  "  received 
permission  to  retire  to  his  estates  for  the  rest  of  his  life  "  and  died 
there  in  comparative  poverty,  a  mere  shadow  of  his  former 
magnificent  self.  The  best  sides  of  his  character  were  his  brilliant 
social  gifts  and  his  intense  devotion  to  hterature  and  art. 

See  Martin  Veibull,  Smrites  StorlieUtid  (Stockholm,   1881);  Sv. 
Hist,  iv.;  Robert  Nisbet  Bun,  Samdinavia  (Cambridge,  1905). 
CR.  N.  BO 

DELAOOA  BAY  (Port,  for  the  bay  "  of  the  lagoon  "),  an  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa,  between 
35°  40'  and  afi"  ao'  S.,  with  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  over 
70  m.  and  a  breadth  of  about  10  m.  The  bay  b  the  northern 
termination  of  the  series  of  lagoons  which  line  the  coast  from 
Saint  Lucia  Bay.  The  opening  is  toward  the  N.E.  The  southern 
part  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  a  peninsula,  called  the  Inyak 
peninsula,  which  on  its  inner  or  western  side  affords  safe 
anchorage.  At  its  N.W.  point  is  Port  Melville.  North  of  the 
peninsula  is  Inyak  Island,  and  beyond  it  a  smaller  i^and 
known  as  Elephant's  Island. 

In  spite  of  a  bar  at  the  entrance  and  a  number  of  shallows 
within,  Delagoa  Bay  forms  a  valuable  harbour,  accessible  to 
large  vessels  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  surrounding  country 
is  low  and  very  unhealthy,  but  the  island  of  Inyak  has  a  height 
of  340  ft,,  and  is  used  as  a  sanatorium.  A  river  13  to  tS  ft.  deep, 
known  as  the  Manhissa  or  Eomati,  enters  the  bay  at  Its  northern 
end;  several  smaller  streams,  the  Matolla,  the  Umbelozi,  and 
the  Tembi,  from  the  Lebombo  Mountains,  meet  towards  the 
middle  of  the  bay  in  the  estuary  called  by  the  Portuguese  the 
Espinto  Santo,  but  generally  known  as  the  English  river;  and 
the  Maputa,  which  has  its  headwaters  in  the  Drakensbcrg,  enters 
In  the  south,  as  also  does  the  Umfusi  river.  These  rivers  are  the 
haunts  of  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile. 

The  bay  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  Antonio 
de  Campo,  one  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  companions,  in  1503,  and 
the  Portuguese  post  of  Louren^o  Marques  was  established  not 
long  after  on  the  north  side  of  the  English  river.  In  1720  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  built  a  fort  and  "  factory  "  on  the 
spot  where  Lourengo  Marques  now  stands;  but  in  1730  the 
settlement  was  abandoned.  Thereafter  the  Portuguese  had — 
intermittently — trading  st&tions  in  the  E^irito  Santo.  These 
stations  were  protected  by  small  forts,  usually  incapable,  however, 
of  withstanding  attacks  by  the  natives.  In  1823  Captain  (after- 
wards Vice-Admiral)  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  of  the  British  navy,  finding 
that  the  Portuguese  exercised  no  jurisdiction  south  of  the 
settlement  of  Louien^o  Marques,  concluded  treaties  of  cession 
with  native  chiefs,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  appropriated  the 
country  from  the  English  river  southwards;  but  when  he  visited 
the  bay  again  in  1824  he  found  that  the  Portuguese,  disregarding 
the  British  treaties,  had  concluded  others  with  the  natives,  and 
had  endeavoured  (unsuccessfully)  to  take  military  possession  of 
the  country.  Captain  Owen  rehoisted  the  British  flag,  but  the 
sovereignty  of  either  power  was  left  undecided  till  the  claims  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic  rendered  a  solution  of  the  question 


urgent.  In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  had  taken  no  stcpa  to 
exerdse  authority  on  the  spot,  while  the  ravages  of  Zulu  hordes 
confined  Portuguese  authority  to  the  limits  of  their  fort.  In 
1S35  Boers,  under  a  leader  named  Orich,  had  attempted  to  form 
a  settlement  on  the  bay,  which  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
Transvaal;  and  in  1868  the  Transvaal  president,  Marthinus 
Pretorius,  claimed  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Hapata  down 
to  the  sea.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  Transvaal 
acknowledged  Portugal's  sovereignty  over  the  bay.  In  i86t 
Captain  Bickford,  R.N.,  had  declared  loyak  and  Elephant 
islands  British  territory;  an  act  protested  against  by  the 
Lisbon  authorities.  In  1873  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  Portugal  was  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  M.  Thiers,  the 
French  president;  and  on  the  igth  of  April  1875  bis  successor. 
Marshal  MacMahon,  ded&red  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese.  It 
had  been  previously  agreed  by  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  that 
the  right  of  pre-emption  in  case  of  sale  or  cession  should  be  given 
to  the  unsuccessful  claimant  to  the  bay.  Portugueae  authority 
over  the  interior  waa  not  established  until  some  time  after  the 
MacMahon  award;  nominally  the  country  south  of  the  Manhissa 
river  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  Matshangana  chief  Umzila  in 
1861,  In  i88()BnotherdisputearosebetweenPortugalandGreat 
Britain  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  by  the  Portuguese  of  the 
railway  running  from  the  bay  to  the  Traxsvaal.  Thisdispute  was 
referred  to  arbitration,  and  in  1900  Portugal  was  condemned  to 
pay  nearly  £1 ,000,000  in  compensation  to  the  shareholders  in  the 
railway  company.     (See  hovMKKgo  Masques  and  Gazaiasd.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Ddaeaa  Bay  arbitration  proceedinoB  see  ^ 
E.  Hertslet,  Tkt  Map  of  Ajrica  by  Treaty,  iii.  991-996  (London, 
1909).  Consult  also  the  British  blue-book,  Delagoa  Boy,  Correspond- 
enct  nspectini  the  Claims  of  Her  Majesty' s  Government  (London,i875); 
L.  van  Deventer,  La  ffoUaruie  el  la  Baie  Delagea  (The  Hague,  1S83); 
G.  McC.  TheaL,  Tke  Portugutie  in  South  A}rua  (L.ondofl,  1896),  and 
HifloryofSovaiAiriaa,siwt»Sep«fmtari7QS,v(i\.  v.  {London,  1908). 
The  ffarrative  of  Voyages  to  expUre  the  sfunes  of  Africa  .  .  .  per- 
formed .  .  .  nnder  direction  of  Captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  R.N.  (London, 


eariy  part  of  the  19th  century. 
DBLAHBRB,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JOSEPH  (1749-1833),  French 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  igth  of  September 
r749.  His  college  course,  begun  at  Amiens  under  the  abb6 
Jacques  Delille,  was  finished  in  Paris,  where  he  took  a  scholarship 
at  the  college  of  Plessia.  Despite  extreme  penury,  he  then 
continued  to  study  indefatigably  andent  and  modem  languages, 
history  and  literature,  finally  turning  his  attention  to  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  In  1771  he  became  tutor  to  the  son  of 
M,  d'Assy,  recriver-general  of  finances;  and  while  acting  in  this 
capadty,  attended  the  lectures  of  J.  J.  Lalande,  who,  struck  with 
his  remarkable  acquirements,  induced  M.  d'Assy  in  1 788  to  install 
an  observatory  for  his  benefit  at  his  own  residence.  Here 
Delambre  observed  and  computed  almost  uninterruptedly,  and 
in  1 790  obtained  for  his  Tables  of  Uranus  the  prize  offered  by  the 
academy  of  sdences,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  a  member  two 
years  later.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Instituteon  its  organization 
in  1795-  and  became,  in  1803,  perpetual  secretary  to  its  mathe- 
matical section.  He,  moreover,  belonged  from  1795  to  the 
bureau  of  longitudes.  From  1792  to  1799  he  was  occupied  with 
the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  extending  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  and  published  a  detailed  account  of  the 
operations  in  Base  du  systhne  mttrique  (3  vols.,  1806, 1807, 1810), 
for  which  he  was  awarded  in  1810  the  decennial  prize  of  the 
Institute.  The  first  consul  nominated  him  inspector-general  of 
studies;  he  succeeded  Lalande  in  1807  as  professor  of  astronomy 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the 
imperial  university  from  1808  until  its  suppression  in  rSij. 
Delambre  died  at  Paris  on  the  19th  of  August  1812.  His  last 
years  were  devoted  to  researches  into  the  histoiy  of  sdence, 
resulting  in  the  successive  pubhcation  of:  Histoire  de  I'aslronomie 
ancienne  (i  vols.,  1817);  Histoire  de  Vastronomie  au  moyen  ige 
(1819);  Histoire  de  I'astronomie  moderne  (2  vols.,  1821);  and 
Histoire  de  I'astronomie  au  XV III'  siicle,  issued  in  1837  under 
the  care  of  C.  L.  Mathieu.  These  books  show  marvellous  erudi- 
tion; but  some  of  the  judgments  expressed  in  them  are  warped 
by  prejudice;  they  are  diSuse  in  style  amLjiverioaded.with 
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computations.  He  wtote  besides:  Tables  idiptiqms  des  satdiiUs 
d€  JupiUr,  ioAeited  ia  tbe  third  edition  of  J.  J.  Lalande's  Astro- 
nomie  (i7gi),  and  lepubtislied  in  an  improved  form  by  the 
bureau  of  longitudes  in  1&17;  Mithodes  analytiquts  pour  la 
diUrminaiion  d'un  arc  du  miriditn  (1799);  Talda  du  saltil 
{pubiiia  par  le  bureau  des  loHgitudes)  (1806);  Rapport  histariqtu 
svr  les  progris  da  sciences  imUhimati^ues  depuis  I'  ani^Sg  (1810) 
Abrlgt  d'astronomie  (1813)1  Astronamie  Ihiarique  et  pratique 
(i8i4)i  &c 


See  J.  B.J.  Fourier's  "  £loge  "  in  Mimoira  de  I'aead.  des  j 

:,  iv.;  Ch.  Dupin,  Rome encyclopidigve,  t.  xvi,  {1833);  Biog.  

selU,  t.  Ixii.  (C.  L.  MathieuJ;  Max.  Marie,  Hist,  des  sciences,  x.  31 


DBUHBRB  (or  D&  u  M£s).  OEOROB  BOOTH,  ist  Basok 
(i63:(-i684),  son  of  WiUiun  Booth,  a  member  <rf  an  ancient 
family  settled  at  Dunham  Massey  ia  Cheshire,  and  of  Vere, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  was  bom  in  August 
1633.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  with  his  grand- 
father, Sir  George  Booth,  on  the  parhamentary  side.  He  was 
returned  for  Cheshire  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1645  and  to 
Cromwell's  parliaments  of  1654  and  1656.  In  1655  he  was 
appmnted  military  commissioner  for  Cheshire  and  treasurer  at 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  excluded  members  who  tried  and  failed 
to  regain  their  seats  alter  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell  in  1659. 
He  bad  for  some  time  been  regarded  by  tbe  royalists  as  a  well- 
wisher  to  their  cause,  and  was  described  to  the  king  in  May  1659 
as  "  very  considerable  in  his  country,  a  presbyterian  in  opinion, 
yet  so  moral  a  man  ...  I  think  your  Idajesty  may  safely  [rely] 
on  him  and  his  promises  which  are  considerable  and  hearty." ' 
He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  tbe  new  "  royalists  " 
who  at  this  time  united  with  the  cavaliers  to  effect  the  restora- 
tioa.  A  rising  was  arranged  for  the  5  th  of  August  in  several 
districts,  and  Booth  took  charge  of  operations  in  Cheshire, 
Lancashire  and  N<Kth  Wales.  He  got  possesion  of  Chester  on 
the  19th,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  arms  bad  been 
tak^i  up  "  in  vindication  of  the  freediHn  of  parliament,  of  the 
known  laws,  liberty  and  property,"  and  marched  towards  York. 
Tbe  plot,  however,  was  known  to  Thurloe.  It  had  entirely  failed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  Lambert  advancing  with  his 
forces  defeated  Booth's  men  et  Nantwich  Bridge.  Booth  him- 
self escaped  disguised  as  a  woman,  but  was  discovered  at  Newport 
Pagnell  on  the  33rd  in  the  act  of  shaving,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower.  He  was,  however,  soon  liberated,  took  his  seat  in 
the  parliamoit  of  1659-1660,  and  was  one  of  tbe  twelve  members 
deputed  to  cany  the  message  of  the  Commons  to  Charles  II.  at 
tbe  Hague.  In  July  1660  he  received  a  grant  of  £io,odo,  having 
refused  the  larger  sum  of  £30,000  at  first  offered  to  him,  and  on 
the  3oth  of  April  1661,  on  the  occa^on  of  the  coronation,  he  was 
created  Baron  Pelamere,  with  a  licence  to  create  six  new  knights. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  cuslos  rotularum  of  Cheshire. 
In  later  years  he  showed  himself  strongly  antagonistic  to  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  government.  He  died  on  the  8th  of 
August  1684,  and  was  buried  at  Bowdou.  He  married  (i)  Lady 
Catherine  Clinton,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Theophilua,  4th  earl 
of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter;  and  (3)  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Henry,  ist  earl  of  Stamford,  by 
whom,  besides  five  daughters,  he  had  seven  sons,  the  second  of 
whom,  Henry,  succeeded  him  in  the  title  and  estates  and  was 
created  eail  of  Warrington.  Tlie  earldom  became  extinct  on  the 
death  of  the  latter's  son,  the  2nd  earl,  without  male  issue,  in  1758, 
and  the  barony  of  Delamere  terminated  in  the  person  of  the  4th 
baron  in  1770;  the  title  was  revived  in  1831  in  the  Cholmondeley 
family. 

DB  LAND,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Volusia  county, 
Florida,  U.S.A.,  iii  m.  by  rail  S.  of  Jacksonville,  30  m.  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  4  m.  from  the  St  John's  river.  Pop.  (i8go) 
1113;  (iQoo)  1449.  De  Land  is  served  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  by  steamboats  mi  the  St  John's  river.  It  has  a  fine 
winter  climate,  with  an  average  temperature  of  60°  F.,  has 
sulphur  ^xrings,  and  is  a  health  and  winter  resort.  There  is  a 
>  Clarendon,  StaU  Papers,  iii.  473. 


starch  factory  here;  and  the  surrounding  country  is  devoted  to 
fruit-growing.  De  Land  is  the  seat  of  the  John  B.  Stetson 
Univeraity  (coeducational),  an  undenominational  institution 
under  Baptist  control,  founded  in  1884,  as  an  academy,  by 
Henry  A.  De  Land,  a  manufacturer  of  Fairport,  New  York,  and 
in  18S7  incorporated  under  the  name  of  De  Land  University, 
which  was  changed  in  1889  to  the  present  name,  in  honour  of 
John  Batterson  Stetson  (1830-1906),  a  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturer of  hats,  who  during  his  life  g^ve  nearly  $500,000  to 
the  institution.  The  university  includes  a  college  of  Uberal  arts, 
a  department  of  law,  a  school  of  technology,  an  academy,  a 
normal  school,  a  model  school,  a  business  coUege  and  a  school  of 
mu^c  De  Land  was  foundedin  1876  by  H.  A.  DeLand,Above 
mentioned,  who  built  a  public  school  here  in  1877  and  a  high 
school  in  1883. 

DBLANE,  JOHN  THADEUS  (1817-1S79),  editor  of  The  Times 
(London),  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  October  1817  in  London.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Mr  W.  F.  A.  Delane,  a  barrister,  of  an 
old  Irish  family,  who  about  1833  was  appointed  by  Mr  Walter 
financial  manager  of  The  Times.  While  still  a  boy  he  attracted 
Mr  Walter's  attention,  and  it  was  always  intended  that  he  should 
find  work  on  the  paper.  He  received  a  good  general  education  at 
private  schools  and  King's  College,  London,  and  also  at  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford;  after  taking  his  degree  in  1840  he  at  once  began 
work  on  the  paper,  though  later  he  read  for  the  bar,  being,  called 
in  1847.  In  1841  he  succeeded  Thotnas  Bames  as  editor,  a  post 
which  he  occupied  for  thirty-six  years.  He  from  the  first  otitauied 
the  best  introductions  into  society  and  the  chief  political  cirdes, 
and  had  a  position  there  such  as  no  journalist  bad  previously 
enjoyed,  using  his  opportunities  with  a  sure  intuitdonfor  the  way 
in  which  events  would  move.  His  stafi  included  some  <rf  the 
most  brilliant  men  of  the  day,  who  worked  tt^thcr  with  a 
common  ideal.  The  result  to  the  paper,  which  in  tboee  days 
had  hardly  any  real  competitor  in  English  journalism,  was  an 
excellence  of  inf  ormarion  which  gave  it  great  power.  (See  News- 
PAPEKS.)  Delane  was  a  man  of  many  interests  and  great  judg- 
ment; c^>able  of  long  appdication  and  concentrated  attention, 
with  power  to  seize  always  on  the  main  point  at  issue,  and  rapidly 
master  the  essential  facts  in  the  most  con^licated  afiair.  His 
genera]  policy  was  to  keep  tbe  paper  a  national  organ  of  opinion 
above  party,  but  with  a  tendency  to  sympatlnae  with  the  Liberal 
movements  of  the  day.  He  admired  Palmnston  and  respected 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  was  of  considerable  use  to  both;  and  it  was 
Lord  Aberdeen  himself  who,  in  1845,  told  him  of  the  impending 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  an  incident  round  which  many  incorrect 
stories  have  gathered.  The  history,  however,  of  the  events 
during  the  thirteen  administrations,  between  1841  and  1877,  in 
which  The  Times,  and  therefore  Delane,  played  an  important 
part  cannot  here  be  recapitulated.  In  1877  his  health  gave  way, 
and  he  retired  from  the  editorship;  and  on  the  33nd  of  November 
1S79  he  died  at  Ascot. 
A  biography  by  his  nephew,  Arthur  Irwin  Dasent,  was  published 


DELAKT,  HART  GRANVILLE  (1700-17^ 
woman  of  hterary  tastes,  was  bom  at  Coulston,  Wilts,  on  the 
t4th  of  May  1700.  She  was  a  oiece  of  tbe  ist  Lord  Lansdowne. 
In  I7i7  0r  1718  she  was  unhappily  married  to  Alexander 
Fendarves,  a  rich  old  Cornish  landowner,  who  died  in  1734. 
During  a  visit  to  Ireland  she  met  Dean  Swift  and  his  intimate 
friend,  the  Irish  divine,  Patrick  Delany,  whose  second  wife  she 
became  in  1743.  After  his  death  in  1768  she  passed  all  her 
summers  with  her  bosom  friend  the  dowager  duchess  of  Portland 
— Prior's  "  Peggy  " — -and  when  the  latter  died  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  whose  affection  for  their  "  dearest  Mrs  Delany  " 
seems  to  have  been  most  genuine,  gave  her  a  small  house  at 
Windsor  and  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  Fanny  Bumey  (Madame 
D'Arblay)  was  introduced  to  her  in  1783,  and  frequently  visited 
her  at  her  London  home  and  at  Windsor,  and  owed  to  her  friend- 
ship her  court  appointment.  At  this  time  Mrs  Delany  was  a 
charming  and  sweet  old  lady,  with  a  reputation  for  cutting  out 
and  making  the  ingeoious  "  paper  mosaiks  "  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  she  had  known  every  one  worth  knowing  in  her  day, 
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bad  corresponded  with  Svrift  and  Young,  and  left  &n  interesting 
picture  of  the  polite  but  commonplace  English  society  of  the 
rSth  century  in  her  six  volumes  of  Autobiography  and  Letters. 
Burke  calls  her  "  a  real  fine  lady  " — "  the  model  of  an  accom- 
plished woman  of  fonner  times."  She  died  on  the  15th  of  April 
1788. 

DE  LA  RET,  JACOBDS  HERCDLES  (1847-  ),  Boer  soldier, 
was  bom  in  the  Lichtenburg  district,  and  in  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  saw  much  service  in  savage  warfare.  In  1893  he 
entered  the  Volksraad  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  was 
an  active  supporter  of  the  policy  of  General  Joubert.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1899  De  La  Rey  was 
made  a  general,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  western  campaign 
against  Lord  Methuen  and  Lord  Roberts.  He  won  his  first  great 
success  at  Nitral's  Nek  on  the  nth  of  July  1900,  where  he 
compelled  the  surrender  of  a  strong  Engl^h  detachment.  In 
the  second  or  guerrilla  stage  of  the  war  De  La  Rey  became  one  of 
the  most  conspicuously  successful  of  the  Boer  leaders.  He  was 
assistant  to  General  Louis  Botha  and  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  charge  of  operations  in  the  western  Transvaal.  The 
principal  actions  in  which  he  was  successful  (see  also  Transvaal: 
History)  were  Nooitgedacht,  Vlakfontein  and  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Lord  Methuen  at  Klerksdorp  (March  7,  1902).  The 
British  general  was  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  and  De  La 
Rey  released  him  at  once,  being  unable  to  afford  him  proper 
mnlical  assistance.  This  humanity  and  courtesy  marked  De 
La  Key's  conduct  throughout  the  war,  and  even  more  than  his 
militaiy  skill  and  daring  earned  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  enemies. 
After  the  conclusion  of  peace  De  La  Rey,  who  had  borne  a 
prominent  part  in  the  negotiations,  visited  Europe  with  the 
other  generab,  with  the  intention  of  raising  funds  to  enable  the 
Boers  to  resettle  their  country.  In  December  1903  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  India,  and  induced  the  whole  of  the  Boer  prisoners  of 
war  detained  at  Ahmednagar  to  accept  the  new  order  of  things 
and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  February  1907  General 
De  La  Rey  was  returned  unopposed  as  member  for  Ventersdorp 
in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  first  Transvaal  parliament  under 
self-government. 

DB  LA  RIVB,  AOGUSTE  ARTHUR  (1801-1873),  Swiss 
physidst,  was  born  at  Geneva  on  the  gth  of  October  1801.  He 
was  the  son  of 'Charles  Gaspard  de  la  Rive  (1770-1834),  who 
studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  practising  for  a  few 
years  in  London,  became  professor  of  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
at  the  academy  of  Geneva  in  1802  and  rector  in  1823.  After 
a  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  he  was  appointed  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  academy 
of  Geneva.  For  some  years  after  his  appointment  he  devoted 
himself  specially,  with  Francois  Marcet  (r8o3-i883),  to  the 
investigation  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases,  and  to  observations 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  crust.  Electrical 
studies,  however,  engaged  most  of  his  attention,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  theory  of  the  voltaic  cell  and  the  electric 
discharge  in  rarefied  gases.  His  researches  on  the  last-mentioned 
subject  led  him  to  form  a  new  theory  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
In  1840  he  described  a  process  for  the  electro-gilding  of  silver  and 
brass,  for  which  in  the  following  year  he  received  a  prize  of  3000 
francs  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Between  1854 
and  1858  he  published  a  TraHedel'tUctricitithioriqueetappliqufe, 
which  was  translated  into  several  languages.  De  la  Rive's  birth 
and  fortune  gave  him  considerable  social  and  political  influence. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  to  literary  and  scientific 
men,  and  for  his  interest  in  the  welfare  and  independence  of  his 
native  country.  In  i860,  when  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
had  led  the  Genevese  to  fear  French  aggression,  de  la  Rive  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  on  a  special  embassy  to  England,  and 
succeeded  in  securing  a  declaration  from  the  English  government, 
which  was  communicated  privately  to  that  of  France,  that  any 
attack  upon  Geneva  would  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  visit  the  university  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  de 
la  Rive  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  When  on  his  way  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Cannes  he  died  suddenly  at  Marseiltes  on  the  27th 
rf  November  1873. 


His  son,  LuoEN  DE  LA  RjvE,  born  at  Geneva  oa  tbe  jrd  of 
April  1834,  published  papers  on  various  m&theinatkal  utd 
physical  subjects,  and  with  Edouard  Sarasin  carried  out  investi- 
gations on  the  propagation  of  electric  waves. 

DELAROCHE,  HIPPOLTTE,  commonly  known  as  Taui 
(1797-1856),  French  painter,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  July 
1797.  Hu  father  was  an  expert  who  had  made  a  fortune,  to  some 
extent,  by  negotiating  and  cataloguing,  buying  and  selling.  He 
was  proud  of  his  son's  talent,  and  able  to  forward  his  artistic 
education.  The  master  selected  was  Gros,  then  painting  life-size 
histories,  and  surrounded  by  many  pupils.  In  no  haste  to  make 
an  appearance  in  the  Salon,  his  first  exhibited  picture  was  a  large 
one,  "  Josabeth  saving  Joas  "  (1822).  This  picture  led  to  bis  ac- 
quaintance with  G£ricault  and  Delacroix,  with  whom  he  remained 
on  the  most  friendly  terms,  the  three  forming  the  central  group 
of  a  numerous  body  of  historical  painters,  such  as  perhaps  never 
before  lived  in  one  locality  and  at  one  time. 

From  1822  the  record  of  his  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  succestive 
works  coming  from  his  hand.  He  visited  Italy  in  1838  and  1S43, 
when  his  father-in-law,  Horace  Vemet,  was  director  of  the  French 
Academy.  His  studio  in  Paris  was  in  the  rue  Mazarine,  where  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  some  good  result,  his  hand  being  sure 
and  his  knowledge  great.  His  subjects,  definitely  expressed  and 
popular  in  thdr  manner  of  treatment,  illustrating  certain  vienrs 
of  history  dear  to  partisans,  yet  romantic  in  their  general  interest, 
were  painted  with  a  firm,  solid,  smooth  surface,  which  gave  an 
appearance  of  the  highest  finish.  This  sofidity,  found  also  on  the 
canvas  of  Veraet,  Schefler,  Leopold  Robert  and  Ingres,  was  the 
manner  of  the  day.  It  repudiates  the  technical  charm  of  textute 
and  variety  of  handling  which  the  English  school  inherited  as  a 
tradition  from  the  time  of  Reynolds;  but  it  is  more  easily  undo'- 
stood  by  the  world  at  large,  since  a  pictute  so  executed  depends 
for  its  interest  rather  on  the  history,  scene  in  nature  or  object 
depicted,  than  on  the  executive  skill,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
critically  appreciated.  We  may  add  that  his  point  of  view  a! 
the  historical  cbaiacters  which  fae  treated  is  not  always  jint. 
"  Cromwell  lifting  tbe  Coffin-lid  and  locAJng  At  the  Body  of 
Charles  "  is  an  incident  only  to  be  excused  by  an  improbable 
tradition;  but  "  The  King  in  the  Guard-Room,"  with  villainous 
roundhead  soldiers  blowing  tobacco  smoke  in  his  patient  face, 
is  a  libel  on  the  Puritans;  and  "  Queen  Elizabeth  dying  on  tbe 
Ground,"  like  a  she-dragon  no  one  dares  to  touch,  is  sensational; 
while  the  "Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey"  is  represented  as  taking 
place  in  a  dungeon.  Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  last 
as  a  reading  of  English  histcry,  yet  we  forget  the  inaccuracy  in 
admiration  of  the  treatment  which  represents  Lady  Jane,  with 
bandaged  sight,  feeling  for  the  block,  her  maids  covering  Uieir 
faces,  and  none  with  their  eyes  visible  among  the  many  figures. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  Strafford  led  to  Execution,"  when  Laud 
stretches  his  lawn-covered  arms  out  of  the  small  high  window 
of  his  cell  to  give  him  a  blessing  as  he  passes  along  the  corridor, 
is  perfect;  and  the  splendid  scene  of  Richelieu  in  bis  gorgeous 
barge,  preceding  the  boat  containing  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou 
carried  to  execution  by  their  guards,  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
semi-historical  work  ever  done.  "  The  Princes  in  the  Tower  " 
must  also  be  mentioned  as  a  very  complete  creation;  and  the 
"  Young  female  Martyr  floating  dead  on  the  Tiber  "  is  so  pathetic 
that  criticism  feels  hard-hearted  and  ashamed  before  it.  As  a 
realization  of  a  page  of  authentic  history,  again,  no  picture  can 
surpass  the  "  Assassination  of  the  due  de  Guise  at  Blois."  The 
expression  of  the  murdered  man  stretched  out  by  tbe  side  of  the 
bed,  the  conspirators  all  massed  together  towards  the  door  and 
far  from  the  body,  show  exact  study  as  well  as  insight  into  human 
nature.  This  work  was  exhibited  in  his  meridian  time,  1833; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  exhibited  the  "  Head  of  an  Angel,"  a 
study  from  Horace  Vemet's  young  daughter  Louise,  his  love  for 
whom  was  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  and  from  tbe  shock  of 
whose  death,  in  1845,  it  is  said  he  never  quite  recovered.  By  far 
bis  finest  productions  after  her  death  are  of  the  most  serious 
character,  a  sequence  of  small  elaborate  pictures  of  incidents  in 
the  Passion.  Two  of  these,  the  Virgin  and  tl»  other  Maries,  with 
tbe  apostles  Peter  and  John,  within  a  nearly  dark  apartmoit, 
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bearing  the  crowd  as  it  passes  haling  Christ  to  Calvary,  and  St 
John  conducting  the  Virgin  home  again  after  til  b  over,  are 
beyond  all  praise  as  exhibiting  the  divine  Mory  from  a  simply 
human  point  of  view.  They  are  pure  and  elevated,  and  also 
dramatic  and  painful.  Delarocbe  was  not  troubled  by  ideals, 
and  had  no  affectation  of  them.  His  sound  but  hard  tncecution 
allowed  no  mystery  to  intervene  between  him  and  his  motif, 
which  was  always  intelligible  to  the  million,  so  that  he  escaped  all 
the  waste  of  energy  that  painters  who  try  to  be  poets  on  canvaa 
suffer.  Thus  it  is  that  essentially  the  same  treatment  was  applied 
by  bim  to  the  characters  of  distant  historical  times,  the  founders 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  l-eal  peo[^e  of  his  own  day, 
such  as  "  Napoleon  at  FontaineUeau,"  or  "  Nap«deon  at  St 
Helena,"  or  "  Marie  Antoinette  leaving  tlie  Conventton  "  after 
her  sentence. 

In  1837  Delaroche  received  the  commiasionfor  the  great  picture, 
27  metres  long,  in  the  hemicyde  of  the  le(!ture  theatre  of  the  fccole 
des  Beaux  Arts.  This  represents  the  great  artists  of  the  modern 
ages  assemUed  in  groups  on  either  hand  of  a  central  elevation  of 
white  marble  steps,  on  the  topmost  of  wfatcb  arc  three  thrones 
fiDed  fcy  the  architects  and  sculptors  of  the  Parthenon.  To 
supply-  the  female  dement  m  this  vast  compo^tion  he  intro- 
duced the  genii  or  muses,  who  symbolize  or  reign  over  the  arts, 
leaning  against  the  balostrade  of  the  steps,  beautiful  and  queenly 
figures  with  a  certain  antique  perfection  of  form ,  but  not  informed 
by  any  wonderful  or  profound  expression.  The  portrait  figures 
are  nearly  all  unexceptionable  and  admirable.  This  great  and 
successful  work  is  on  the  wain tseif,  an  inner  wall  however,  and  is 
executed  in  oil.  Itwasfinishedini84i,  and  considerably  injured 
by  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1855,  which  injury  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  remedy  (finished  by  Robert-Fleury) ;  but  he  died 
before  he  had  well  begun,  on  the  4th  of  November  1856. 

Personally  Delaroche  exercised  even  a  greater  influence  than 
by  his  works.  Though  short  and  not  powerfully  made,  he  im- 
pressed every  one  as  rather  tall  than  otherwise;  his  physiognomy 
was  accentuated  and  firm,  and  his  fine  forehead  gave  him  the 
air  of  a  minister  of  state. 

SeeUfXB,  Delarodie  (London,  1880).  (W.  B.  Sc.) 

DELARUE,  OfeRVAIS  (1751-1835),  French  historical  inves- 
tigator, formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
Norman  and  Anglo-Norman  literature,  was  a  native  of  Caen. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  university  of  that  town,  and  was 
ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  of  professor.  His  first  historical 
enterptise  was  interrupted  by  the  French  Revolution,  which 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  England,  where  he  took  the  (^)por- 
tiinity  of  examining  a  vast  mass  of  original  documents  in  the 
Tower  and  elsewhere,  and  received  much  encouragement,  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  among  others.  From  England  he  passed  over  to 
Holland,  still  in  prosecution  of  his  favourite  task;  and  there  he 
remained  till  in  1798  he  returned  to  Prance.  Therest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  his  native  town,  where  he  was  chosen  principal  of 
his  university.  While  in  England  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries;  and  in  his  own  country  he 
was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute,  and  was 
enroUed  in  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Besides  numerous  articles 
in  the  Memoirs  of  Ike  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Mtmoires  de 
I'Iftstitui,  the  Mtmoires  dt  la  SocilU  d' Agriculture  de  Caen,  and 
in  other  periodical  collections,  he  published  separately  Essais 
historiques  sw  les  Bardes,  les  Jonglevrs,  et  les  Treuvhes  normands 
a  anglo-normands  (3  vols.,  1834),  and  Rech^rches  kistortgues  sur 
la  Prairie  de  Caen  (1837);  and  after  his  death  appeared  Mtmoires 
kistoriques  sur  le  palinod  de  Caen  (1841),  Recherckes  sur  la 
tapisserie  de  Bayeux  (1841),  and  Noumoux  Essais  kistoriques 
sur  la  ville  dt  Caen  (1842).  In  all  his  writings  he  disT>lays  a 
strong  partiahty  for  everything  Norman,  and  rates  the  Norman 
influence  on  French  and  English  literature  as  of  the  very  highest 
moment. 

DE  LA  RUB,  WARRBH  (1815-1889),  British  astronomer  and 
chemist,  son  of  Thomas  De  la  Rue,  the  founder  of  the  large  firm 
of  stationers  of  that  name  in  I.«ndon,  was  born  in  Guernsey  on 
the  i8th  of  January  1815.  Having  completed  his  education  in 
Paris,  be  entered  his  father's  bu^ness,  but  devoted  hb  lebure 


hours  to  chemic^  and  electrical  researches,  and  between  1836  and 
1848  publiahed  several  papers  on  these  subjects.  Attracted  to 
.astronomy  by  the  infiuence  of  James  Nasmyth,  he  constructed 
in  1850  a  r3-in.  reflecting  telescope,  mounted  first  at  Canonbury, 
later  at  Cranford,  Middlesex,  and  with  its  aid  executed  many 
drawings  of  the  celestial  bodies  of  singtilar  beauty  and  fidelity. 
His  chief  title  to  fame,  however,  b  hb  pioneering  work  in  the 
appUcation  of  the  art  of  photography  to  astroitomical  research. 
In  1851  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  daguerreotype  of  the  moon 
by  G.  P.  Bond,  shown  at  the  great  exhibition  of  that  year. 
Excited  to  emulation  and  emf^oying  the  more  rapid  wet-'Collodion 
process,  he  succeeded  before  long  in  obtaining  exquisitely  defined 
lunar  pictures,  which  remained  unsurpassed  until  the  appeanuu^ 
of  the  Ruthoiurd  photographs  in  1865.  In  1654  he  turned  hb 
attention  to  solar  physics,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
daily  photographicrepresentadonofthestate  of  the  solar  surface 
he  devised  the  photo-heliograph,  described  in  hb  report  to  the 
British  Association,  "  On  Celestial  Photography  in  England  " 
(1859),  and  in  hb  Bakerian  Lecture  {PhU.  Trans,  vol.  clii.  pp. 
333-416).  Regular  work  with  this  instrument,  inaugurated  at 
Kew  by  De  la  Rue  in  1858,  was  carried  on  there  for  fourteen  years ; 
and  was  continued  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  from 
1873  to  18S3.  The  results  obtained  in  the  yeare  1863-1866  were 
discussed  in  two  memoirs,  entitled  "  Researches  on  Solar  Physics," 
published  by  De  la  Rue,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Balfour 
Stewart  and  Mr  B.  Loewy,  in  the  PkU.  Trams,  (vol.  clix,  pp.  i-i  ro, 
and  vol.  clx.  pp.  389-496).  In  i860  De  la  Rue  took  the  photo- 
heliograph  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  total 
solar  eclipse  which  occurred  on  the  18th  of  July  of  that  year. 
Thb  expedition  formed  the  subject  of  the  Bakerian  Lecture 
already  referred  to.  The  photographs  obtained  on  that  occasion 
proved  beyond  doubt  the  solar  character  of  the  prominences  or 
red  fiames,  seen  around  the  limb  of  the  moon  during  a  solar 
eclipse.  In  1873  De  la  Rue  gave  up  active  work  in  astronomy, 
and  presented  most  of  his  astronomical  inatnmients  to  the 
university  observatory,  Oxford.  Subsequently,  in  the  year  1887, 
he  provided  the  same  obstrvatory  with  a  13-in.  refractor  to 
enable  it  to  take  part  in  the  International  Photographic  Survey 
of  the  Heavens.  With  Dr  Hugo  MiUler  as  hb  colhOWwtUar  he 
published  several  papers  of  a  chemical  character  between  the 
years  1856  and  1862,  and  invesrigated,  1868-1883,  the  discharge 
of  electricity  through  gases  by  means  Of  a  battery  of  14,600 
chloride  of  silver  cdls.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  (1864-1866). 
In  i66z  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  latter  society,  and  in 
1864  a  Royal  medal  from  the  Royal  Society,  for  his  observations 
on  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  t86o,  and  for  his  improvements 
in  astronomical  photography.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i9tb 
of  April  1889. 

See  Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Soc.  I.  155;  Jtmm.  Chem.  Soe. 
Ivii.  441;  MUars,  xl.  36;  The  Times  (April  33,  1889);  Royal 
Society,  Calalogue  of  ScittUifie  Paptrs. 

DELATOR,  in  Roman  history,  properiy  one  who  gave  notice 
(dtferre)  to  the  treasury  officials  of  moneys  that  had  become  due 
to  the  Imperial  fisc.  This  special  meaning  was  extended  to  those 
who  lodged  information  as  to  punishable  oQences,  and  further,  to 
those  who  brought  a  public  accusation  (whether  true  ot  not) 
against  any  person  (especially  with  the  object  of  getting  money). 
Although  the  word  ddator  itself,  for  "common  informer,"  is 
confined  to  imperial  times,  the  rig^t  of  public  accusation  had 
long  been  in  existence.  When  exercised  from  patriotic  and  dis- 
interested motives,  its  effects  were  beneficial;  but  the  moment 
theprincipleof  reward  was  introduced,  thb  was  no  longer  the  case. 
Sometimes  the  accuser  was  rewarded  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, a  place  in  the  senate,  or  a  share  of  the  property  of  the 
accused.  At  the  end  of  the  republican  period,  Cicero  {De 
Officiis,  ii.  14)  expresses  his  opinion  that  such  accusations  should 
be  undertaken  only  in  the  interests  of  the  state  or  for  other  urgent 
reasons.  Under  the  empire  the  system  degenerated  into  an  abuse, 
which  reached  its  height  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  although 
the  delators  continued  to  exercise  their  activity  till  the  reign 
of  Theodosius.  They  were  drawn  from  all  dasMs-ti  society,— 1 
Digitizoc  b 
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patridans,  luiights,  freedmea,  slaves,  philosophers,  Uterary  men, 
and,  above  all,  lawyers,  l^e  objects  of  theu  attacks  were  the 
wealthy,  all  possible  rivals  of  the  emperor,  and  those  whose 
conduct  implied  a  reproach  against  the  imperial  mode  of  life. 
Special  op>portunities  were  aSorded  by  the  law  of  majestas, 
which  (originaily  directed  against  attacks  on  the  niler  by  word 
or  deed)  came  to  include  all  kinds  of  accusations  with  which  it 
really  had  nothing  to  do;  indeed,  according  to  Tacitua,  a  charge 
of  treason  was  regularly  added  to  all  criminal  diarges.  The 
chief  motive  for  these  accusations  was  no  doubt  the  desire  of 
amassing  wealth,'  since  by  the  law  of  majestas  one-fourth  of  the 
goods  of  the  accused,  even  if  he  committed  suicide  in  order  to 
avoid  confiscation  (which  was  always  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  those  condemned  to  capital  punishment),  was  assured  to  the 
accuser  (who  was  hence  called  quadruphior).  Pliny  and  Martial 
mention  instances  of  enormous  fortunes  amassed  by  those  who 
carried  on  this  hateful  calling.  But  it  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
If  the  delator  lost  his  case  or  refused  to  carry  it  through,  he  was 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  accused;  he  was  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the  proscribed  in  the  event 
of  their  return,  or  of  their  relatives;  while  emperors  hke  Tiberius 
would  have  no  scruples  about  banishing  or  putting  out  of  the 
way  those  of  his  creatures  for  whom  he  bad  no  further  use,  and 
who  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  himself.  Under  the  better 
emperors  a  reaction  set  in,  and  the  severest  penalties  were 
inflicted  upon  the  delators.  Titus  drove  into  exUe  <a  reduced 
to  slavery  those  who  had  served  Nero,  after  they  had  first  been 
flogged  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  abuse  naturally  reappeared 
under  a  man  like  Domitian;  the  delators,  with  whom  Vespasian 
had  not  interfered,  although  he  had  abolished  trials  for  majestas, 
were  again  banished  by  Trajan,  and  threatened  with  capital 
punishment  in  an  edict  of  Constantine;  but,  a&  has  been  said, 
the  evil,  which  was  an  almost  necessary  accompaniment  of 
autocracy,  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

See   Mayor's   note  on   Juvenal   iv.   4^   for  ancient  authoritli 


C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romatis  ttnder  Ike  Empire,  chap.  44; 
W.  Rein,  Criminalrechi  der  Romer  (1843):  T.  Mommaen.  Rimuchcs 
Slrafreckt  ((899) ;  Kleinfeller  in  Pauly-WisBowa'B  RiaUttcydopUie. 

DELAUNAY,  BUB  (189S-1891),  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Nantes  and  studied  under  Flandrin  and  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  He  worked  in  the  classicist  manner  of  Ingres  until,  after 
winning  the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1856,  and 
abandoned  the  ideal  of  Raphadesque  perfection  for  the  sincerity 
and  severity  of  the  quattrocentists.  As  a  pure  and  firm 
draughtsman  he  stands  second  only  to  Ingres.  After  his  return 
from  Rome  he  was  entrusted  with  many  important  commissions 
for  decorative  paintings,  such  as  the  frescoes  in  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  at  Nantes;  the  three  panels  of  "  Apollo,"  "  Orpheus  " 
and  "  Amphion  "  at  the  Paris  opera-house;  and  twelve  paintings 
for  the  great  hall  of  the  council  of  state  in  the  Palais  Royal.  His 
"  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St  Genevieve,"  which  he  designed  for 
the  Pantheon,  remained  unfinished  at  his  death.  The  Luxem- 
bourg Museum  has  his  famous  "  Plague  in  Rome  "  and  a  nude 
figure  of  "  Diana  ";  and  the  Nantes  Museum,  the  "  Lesson  on 
the  Flute."  In  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he  achieved  great 
popularity  as  a  portrait  painter. 

DBLAUNAT,  LOUIS  ARSdNB  (1826-1903),  French  actor, 
was  born  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  wine-seller.  He  studied  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  made  his  first  formal  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  1845,  in  Tartuffe  at  the  Od£on.  After  three  years  at  this  house 
he  made  his  d£but  at  the  Com6die  Fran^aise  as  Dorante  in 
Comeille's  Le  Menleur,  ^nd  began  a  long  and  brilliant  career  in 
young  lover  parts.  He  continued  to  act  asjeune  premier  until  he 
was  sixty,  his  grace,  marvellous  diction  and  passion  enchanting 
his  audiences.  It  was  especially  in  the  plays  of  Alfred  de  Muaset 
that  his  gifts  found  their  happiest  expression.  In  the  thirty-seven 
years  during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
Delaunay  took  or  created  nearly  two  hundred  pajrts.  He  retired 
in  1887,  having  been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1883. 


DBUVIOHB,  JBAH  FRANCOIS  CASIHIS  (1793-1843),  French 
poet  and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  4th  oi  April  1793  at  Havre. 
His  father  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  there  to  be  educated 
at  the  Lyc£e  Napol£on.  Constitutionally  of  an  ardent  and  sym- 
pathetic temperament,  he  enlarged  his  outlook  by  extensive 
miscellaoeous  reading.  On  the  loth  of  March  iSii  the  empress 
Marie  Louise  gave  birth  to  a  sou,  named  in  his  very  cradle  king 
of  Rome.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  Delavigne  in  a  Dithy- 
rambe  sttr  la  naissance  duroide  Smne,  which  secured  for  him  a 
sinecure  in  the  revenue  office. 

About  this  time  he  competed  twice  for  an  academy  piize,  but 
without  success.  Delavigne,  inspired  by  the  catastrophe  of  1815, 
wrote  two  impassioned  poems,  the  fint  entitled  Waterloo,  the 
second,  X>^r(U/a^»oMfJttMiM^,both  written  in  the  heat  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  and  teeming  with  popular  political  allusions.  A 
third,  but  of  inferior  merit,  Sur  U  besoin  de  s'tmir  aprit  it  dtpart 
des  Mrangers,  was  afterwards  added.  These  stirring  )necea, 
termed  by  him  Uesstniennet,  sounded  a  keynote  which  fonnd 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all.  Twenty-five  thousand  copies  were 
sold;  Belavigne  was  famous.  He  was  appointed  to  an  honorary 
librarianship,  with  no  duties  to  discharge.  In  iSig  his  play 
Les  vtpres  SicUienites  was  performed  at  the  Od6on,  then  just 
rebuilt;  it  had  previously  been  refused  for  the  Th£&tie  Fran^ais. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  representation,  which  was  warmly 
received,  Picaid,  the  manager,  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
hie  elated  friend,  exclaiming,  "  You  have  saved  usl  You  are 
the  founder  of  the  second  French  Theatre."  This  success  was 
followed  up  by  the  production  of  the  CotiMietK  (1830),  a  poor 
play,  with  little  plot,  and  the  Pario  (1831),  wkh  still  less,  but 
containing  some  well-written  choruses.  The  latter  pieceobtained 
a  Icmger  lease  of  life  than  its  intrinsic  literary  merits  wamated, 
on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the  political  opinions  freely 
expressed  in  it — so  freely  expressed,  indeed,  that  the  displeasure 
of  the  king  was  incurred,  and  Delavigne  lost  his  post.  But  Louis 
Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  willing  to  gain  the  people's  good 
wishes  by  comjdimenting  their  favourite,  wrote  to  him  aa  follows: 
"  The  thunder  has  descended  on  your  house;  I  offer  you  an 
apartment  in  mine."  Accordingly  Delavigne  became  librarian 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  a  position  retained  during  the  n>mai|i()er  of 
his  life.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  £cole  des  vUiUards  (1833), 
his  best  comedy,  which  gained  his  election  to  the  Academy  in 
1835.  To  this  period  also  belong  La  Princesse  Avrilie  (i8a8), 
and  Uarino  FaUero  (1829),  a  drama  in  the  romantic  style. 

For  his  success  as  a  writer  Delavigne  was  in  no  small  measure 
indebted  to  the  stirring  nature  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Hie  Mefsinimnes,  which  first  introduced  him  to  universal 
notice,  had  their  origin  in  the  excitement  consequent  on  the 
occupation  of  France  by  the  allies  in  1813.  Another  crisis  in  his 
life  and  in  the  history  of  his  country,  the  revolution  of  1830, 
stimulated  him  to  the  production  of  a  second  masterpiece.  La 
Parisienne.  This  song,  set  to  music  by  Auber,  was  on  the  lifw 
of  every  Frenchman,  and  rivalled  in  popularity  the  Marseiiiaise. 
A  companion  piece,  La  Varsovienne,  was  written  for  the  Poles, 
by  whom  it  was  sung  on  the  march  to  battle.  Other  works  of 
Delavigne  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession — Louis  XI 
(1832),  Les  Enjants  d'&iouard  (1833),  Don  Juan  d'Aulriche 
(1835),  Une  Famitie  o«  temps  du  Luther  {1836),  La  PopviariU 
(1838),  La  Fitie  du  Cid  (1839),  Le  ConseiUer  rapporteur  (1840), 
and  Charles  VI  (1843),  an  opera  partly  written  by  his  brother. 
In  1S43  he  quitted  Paris  to  seek  in  Italy  the  health  his  labours 
had  cost  him.  At  Lyons  his  strength  altogether  gave  way,  and 
he  died  on  the  nth  of  December. 

By  many  of  his  own  time  Delavigne  was  looked  upon  as 
unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  Every  one  bought  and  read 
his  works.  But  the  applause  of  the  moment,  was  gained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  lasting  fame.  As  a  writer  he  had  many  excellences. 
He  expressed  himself  in  a  terse  and  vigorous  style.  The  poet  of 
reason  rather  than  of  imagination,  he  rec<^niaed  Jiisowu  province, 
and  was  rarely  tempted  to  flights  of  fancy  beyond  his  powers. 
He  wrote  always  as  he  would  have  spoken,  from  sincere  con- 
viction. In  private  life  he  was  in  every  way  estimable, — upright, 
amiable,  devoid  of  all  jealousy,  and  generous  to  a  faulL 
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HU  Poiiia  and  his  TkSdire  were  publiahed  in  1863.  His  CEnvres 
eompiilts  (new  edition,  1855)  contains  a  biozraphicaJ  notice  by  his 
brother,  Germain  Delavigne,  who  is  best  Tcnown  as  a  librettist 
in  opera..  See  also  Sainte-Beuve,  Portraits  ItOirairts,  vol.  v. ; 
A.  Favrot,  £tii4«  ntr  CaaimiT  DeUmpu  (1S94);  ^^  P-  Vuacheiuc, 
Casimir  Deiavigtu  (1893). 

DBUWAaE,  a  South  Atlantic  state  of  the  United  Sutes  of 
Amaiica,  one  of  the  thirteen  oiisiiul  states,  aittuited  between 
38°  37'  and  39°  50'  N.  Ut.  ttod  between  75°  2'  and  75°  47'  W. 
long.  (For  map  see  Makyland.)  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W. 
by  Pennaylvania,  £.  by  the  Delaware  river  and  I>elaware  Bay, 
which  separate  it  from  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
S.  and  W.  by  Maryland.  With  the  exertion  of  Rhode  Island 
it  is  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union,  its  area  bdng  3370  sq.  m., 
of  which  405  sq.  m.  aie  water  surface. 

Physical  Peoturei. — Delaware  lies  on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain, 
and  is  foe  the  most  part  level  and  relatively  low,  its  average 
elevation  above  the  sea  beijig  about  50  ft.  It  is  situated  in  tite 
eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  Cheaapet^e  Bay  and  the 
estuary  of  the  Delaware  river.  In  the  extreme  N.  the  country  is 
rolfing,  with  modcxatdy  high  bills,  moderately  deep  valleys  and 
rapid  streams.  West  of  Wilmington  theie  rises  a  ridge  which 
crooaes  the  state  in  a  Dorth-weaterly  direction  and  forms  a  watei- 
^ed .  between  Christiana  and  Brandywine  creeks,  its  highest 
elevation  above  aea-level  being  aSo  ft.  South  of  the  ChiistiaQa 
tlure  begins  another  elevation,  sandy  and  marshy,  whkh  extends 
almoBt  the  entire  leiigtbof  the  state  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  forms' 
a  second  water-parting.  The  streams  that  drain  Uie  state:  are 
HUall  and  insignificant.  Those  o(  the  N.  flow  into  Brandywine 
and  Christiana  creeks,  whose  estuary  into  Delaware  river  forms 
Wilmington  harbour;  those  of  the  S.W.  have  a  common  outlet 
in  the  Nanticoke  river  of  Maryland;  those  of  the  E.  empty  into 
Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  principal  harboius 
aie  those  of  Wilmington,  New  Castle  and  Lewes.  The  shore  of 
the  bay  is  maAhy,  that  of  the  Atlantic  is  sandy.  In  Kent  county 
there  are  Bwre  than  60,000  acres  of  tidal  marshland,  some  of 
which  has  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  dykes;  Cypress  Swamp 
in  the  extreme  S.  lias  an  area  of  50,000  acres.  The  soils  of  the  N. 
are  clays,  sometimes  mixed  with  loam;  those  of  the  central  part 
aie  m^nly  loams;  while  those  of  the  S.  are  sands. 

Minerab  are  found  only  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  Tliose  of 
ecoaomic  value  are  kaolin,  mined  chiefly  in  the  viduity  of 
Hockcssin,  New  Castle  county,  the  static  kaolin  product  being 
exceeded  in  1903  only  by  that  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  states 
of  the  United  States;  granite,  used  for  load-making  and  rough 
construction  work,  found  near  Wilmington;  and  brick  and  tile 
clays;  but  the  value  of  their  total  product  in  1Q03  was  less 
than  ^500,000.  In  1906  the  total  mineral  product  was  valued 
at  $814,116,  of  which  $937, 768  represented  clay  products  and 
(146,346  stone.  In  1903  only  i-3%  of  the  wage-earners  were 
engaged  in  mioiog. 

The  forests,  which  once  afforded  excellent  timber,  including 
white  oak  for  shipbuilding,  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  con- 
stant cutting;  in  1900  it  was  estimated  that  700  sq.  m.  were 
wooded,  but  practically  none  of  this  stand  was  of  commercial 
importance.  The  fisheries,  chiefly  oyster,  sturgeon  and  shad, 
yield  an  annual  product  valued  at  about  4350,000. 

The  proximity  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  help  to 
give  Delaware  a  mild  and  temperate  climate.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  approximately  55'  F.,  ranging  from  S'°  in  the  S. 
to  56°  in  the  N.,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  103°  in 
the  summer  and  —17°  in  the  winter.  The  annual  rainfall,  greater 
on  the  coast  than  inland,  ranges  from  40  to  45  in. 

Industry  and  rrarfe.— -Delaware  is  pre-eminently  an  agricul- 
tural state.  In  igoo  85%  of  its  total  land  surface  was  enclosed 
in  farms — a  slight  decline  since  1880,  Seven-tenths  of  this  was 
improved  land,  and  the  expenditure  per  farm  for  fertilizers, 
greater  in  1890  than  the  average  of  the  Atlantic  states,  approxi- 
mated t55  per  farm  in  1900.  In  1899  Delaware  spent  more  per 
acre  for  fertilizers  than  any  of  the  other  states  except  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland.  The  average  size  of  farms, 
as  in  the  other  states,  has  declined,  falling  from  1246  acres  in 
1880  to  iioi  acres  in  1900.    Alargeproportion  of  farms  (49-7%) 


were  operated  by  the  owners,  and  the  ^evafling  form  of  tenantry 
was  the  share  system  by  which  43- 5%  of  the  farms  were  culti- 
vated, while  8- 34%  of  the  farms  were  operated  by  negroes;  these 
represented  less  than  4%  of  the  total  value  of  farm  property, 
the  average  value  of  farms  operated  by  negroes  being  $17  per 
acre,  that  of  farms  operated  by  whites,  $33  per  acre.  The  total 
value  of  farm  products  in  1900  was  $9,190,777,  an  increase  of 
30%  over  that  of  1890,  while  the  cultivation  of  cereals  suffered 
on  account  of  the  competition  of  the  western  states.  Indian  com 
and  wheat  form  the  two  largest  crops,  their  product  in  igco  being 
respectively  24%  and  53%  greater  than  in  1890;  but  these 
crops  when  compared  with  those  of  other  states  are  relatively 
unimportant.  In  1906  the  acreage  of  Indian  corn  was  196,473 
aires  with  a  yield  of  5,894,160  bushels  valued  at  $3,475,547,  and 
the  acreage  of  wheat  was  131,745  acres  with  a  yield  of  1,947,930 
bushels  valued  at  $1,383,033.  The  value  of  the  fruit  crop,  for 
which  Delaware  has  long  been  noted,  also  increased  during  the 
same  decade,  but  disease  and  frost  caused  a  marked  decline  in 
the  production  of  peaches,  a  loss  balanced  by  an  increased 
production  of  apples,  pears  and  other  orchard  fruits.  Large 
quantities  of  small  fruits,  puticularly  of  strawbories,  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  are  produced,  the  southern  portion  of  Sussex 
county  being  particularly  favourable  for  strawberry  culture. 
The  vidstitudeB  of  fruit  raising  have  also  caused  increasing 
attention  to  be  paid  to  market  gardening,  dairying  and  stock 
raising,  particularly  to  market  gardening,  an  industry  which  is 
favoured  by  the  jwoximity  of  large  cities.  The  same  influence 
also  explains,  paxtly  at  least,  the  decrease  (of  13  %)  in  the  value 
of  farm  property  between  1890  and  1900.  r 

The  development  of  manufacturing  in  Delaware  bos  not  been 
so  extensive  as  its  favourable  situation  relative  to  the  other 
states,  the  facilities  for  water  and  railway  transportation,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  CM^  and  iron  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  would  seem 
to  warrant.  In  1905  the  wage-eamefs  engaged  in  manufacturing 
(under  thefactOTy  system)  numbered  i8,475i  and  the  total 
capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $50,925,630;  the  gross 
value  of  products  was  $41,160,276;  the  o«t  value  (deducting 
the  value  of  material  purchaacd  in  partly  manufactured  form) 
was  $16,276,470.  The  principal  industry  was  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel  products,  which,  including  steel  and  rolling 
mills,  car,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and  shipyards,  repre- 
sented more  than  30%  of  the  total  capital,  and  approximately 
35%  of  the  total  gross  product  of  the  manufactures  in  the  state. 
The  tanning,  currying  and  finishing  of  leather  ranks  second  in 
importance,  with  a  gross  product  ($10,350,842)  9%  greater  than 
that  of  1900,  and  coutituting  about  one-fourth  of  the  gross 
factory  product  of  the  state  in  1905;  and  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  ranked  third,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  fruit 
running  and  preserving  industry  having  more  than  doubled  in 
the  decade  1890-1900,  but  falling  off  a  little  more  than  7%  in 
1900-1905.  The  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  showed 
on  increased  product  in  1905  19-1%  greater  than  in  1900;  and 
flour  and  grist  mill  products  were  valued  in  1905  43-6%  higher 
than  in  1900.  In  the  grand  total  of  manufactured  products, 
however,  the  state  diowed  in  1905  a  decrease  of  4%  from  1900. 
The  great  manufacturing  centre  is  Wilmington,  whra'e  in  1905 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  capital  was  invested,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  product  was  turned  out.  There  is  much  manu- 
facturing also  at  New  Castle. 

Delaware  has  good  facilities  for  transportation.  Its  railway 
mileage  in  January  1907  was  333-6  m.;  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washii^on  (Pennsylvania  system),  the  Baltimore 
&  Philadelphia  (Baltimore  &  Ohio  system),  and  the  Wilmington 
&  Northern  (Philadelphia  &  Reading  system)  cross  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  while  the  Delaware  railway  (leased  by  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington)  runs  the  length  of 
the  state  below  Wilmington,  and  another  line,  the  Maryland, 
Delaware  &  Virginia  (controlled  by  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  & 
Atlantic  railway,  which  is  related  to  the  Pennsylvania  system), 
connects  Lewes,  Dei.,  with  Love  Point,  Md.,  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  There  is  no  state  railway  commission,  and  the  farmers  of 
southern  Delaware  have  suffered  from  excessive  freight  rates. 
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Tbe  Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal  (13)  m.  long,  66  ft.  wide 
and  10  ft.  deep)  crosses  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  connecting 
Delaware  river  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  thus  affords  trans- 
portation by  water  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia.  The  canal 
was  completed  in  1829;  in  1907  a  commission  aiq>ointed  by 
the  president  to  report  on  a  route  for  a  waterway  between 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  selected  the  route  of  this  canal. 
The  states  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  aided  in  its  construction, 
and  in  1838  the  national  government  aiao  made  an  apprc^ria- 
tion.  Wilmington  is  a  customs  district  in  which  New  Castle  and 
Lewes  are  included;  but  its  trade  is  largely  coastwise.  Refaoboth. 
and  Indian  River  bays  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  less  than  6  ft. 
draft.  Opposite  Lewes  is  the  Ddaware  Breakwater  (begun  in 
1818  and  completed  in  i86g,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $a,ooo,ooo), 
which  forms  a  harbour  16  ft.  deep.  In  1897-1901  the  United 
States  government  constructed  a  harbour  of  refuge,  formed  by  a 
second  breakwater  ai  ro.  N.  of  the  existing  one;  its  protected 
anchorage  is  551  acres  and  the  cost  was  more  than  $1,090,000. 
The  harbour  is  about  equidistant  from  New  York,  Philadelplila, 
and  the  capes  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is  used  chiefly  by  vessels 
awaiting  orders  to  ports  for  discharge  or  landing.  The  national 
government  also  made  appropriations  for  opening  an  inland 
waterway  from  Lewes  to  Chincoteague  Bay,  Virginia,  for  im- 
pioving  Wilmington  harbour,  and  for  making  navigaUe  several 
of  the  larger  streams  of  the  state. 

Poputation.~Tht  population  in  1880  was  146,608;  in  1S90, 
168,493,  B.a  increase  of  14-9%;  In  1900,  184,735,  a  further  in- 
crease of  96%;  inigio,  2oa,3aa.  The  rate  of  increase  before  1850 
was  considerably  smaller  than  the  rate  after  that  date.  Of  the 
population  in  1900,  92-5%  was  native  bom  and  7'5%  was 
foreign-bom.  The  negro  population  was  30,697,  or  166  %  of  the 
total.  In  Indian  River  Hundred,  Sussex  county,  there  formerly 
lived  a  community  of  people, — many  of  whom  are  of  the  fair 
Caucasian  type, — called  "  Indiaas  "  or  "  Moors  ";  they  are  now 
quite  generally  diqiersed  throughout  tbe  state,  especially  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  counties.  Their  origin  is  unknown,  but  accord- 
ing to  local  tradition  they  are  the  descendants  of  some  Moorish 
sailors  who  were  cast  ashore  many  years  ago  in  a  shipwreck; 
their  own  tradition  is  that  they  axe  descended  from  the  children 
of  an  Irish  mother  and  a  negro  father,  these  children  having 
intermarried  with  Indians  of  the  Nanticoke  tribe.  They  have, 
where  practicable,  separate  churches  and  schools,  tbe  latter 
recdving  state  aid.  The  urban  population  of  Delaware  (i.e.  of 
Wilmington,  the  only  city  having  more  than  3000  inhabitants) 
was,  in  1900,  41  4%  of  the  state's  population.  There  were 
thirty-five  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  The  largest  of  these 
was  the  city  of  Wilmington,  with  76,508  inhabitants.  The  city 
next  in  size.  New  Castle,  had  a  population  of  3380,  while  the 
largest  town,  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state,  had  3319.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  of  all  denominations  in  r9o6  was 
71,351, — 33,403  Methodists,  24,338  Roman  Catholics,  5300 
Presbyterians,  3796  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  1921  Baptists. 

GcmerTintettt. — The  constitution  by  which  Delaware  is  govented 
was  adopted  in  1897.  Like  the  previous  constitutions  of  1776, 
1 792  ajid  1 83 1 ,  it  was  promulgated  by  a  constitutional  convention 
without  submission  to  the  people  for  ratification,  and  amend- 
ments may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  in  two 
consecutive  legislatures.  Its  character  is  distinctly  democratic. 
The  property  qualification  of  state  senators  and  the  restriction 
of  suffrage  to  those  who  have  paid  county  or  poll  taxes  are 
abolished;  but  suffrage  is  limited  to  male  adults  who  can  read 
the  state  constitution  in  English,  and  can  write  their  names, 
unless  physically  disqualified,  and  who  have  registered.  In  1907 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted,  which  struck 
out  from  the  instrument  the  clause  requiring  the  payment  of 
a  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  by  each  elector.  Important  in- 
novations in  the  constitution  of  1897  are  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  the  veto  power  of  the  governor  which  may  extend 
to  parts  and  clauses  of  appropriation  bills,  but  a  bill  may  be 
passed  over  his  veto  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  each  house  of 
the  l^islature,  and  a  bill  becomes  a  law  if  not  returned  to  tbe 
legislature  within  ten  days  after  its  reception  by  the  governor. 


unless  the  session  of  the  legislature  shall  have  expired  in  the 
meantime.  The  governor's  regular  term  in  office  is  four  years, 
and  he  is  ineligible  for  a  third  term.  All  hia  appointments  to 
offices  where  the  salary  is  more  than  (500  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  senate;  all  pardons  must  be  approved  by  a  board  of  pardons. 
Representation  in  the  legMature  is  according  to  districts,  members 
of  the  lower  house  being  chosen  for  two,  and  members  of  tbe 
upper  house  for  four  years.  Members  of  the  lower  house  must  be 
at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  members  of  the  senate  at  least 
twenty-seven;  members  of  both  houses  must  at  the  time  of  their 
election  have  been  citizens  of  the  state  for  at  least  three  jreais. 
In  November  1906  the  people  of  the  state  voted  (17,148  for; 
3162  against)  in  favour  of  the  provision  of  a  system  of  advisory 
initiative  and  advisory  referendum;  and  in  March  1907  tbe 
general  assembly  passed  an  act  providing  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  the  municipal  affairs  in  the  dty  of  Wilmington.  The 
organization  of  the  judiciary  is  similar  to  that  under  the  oiA 
EngUsfa  system.  Six  judges— a  chancellor,  a  chief  Justice,  and 
four  associate  justices — of  whom  there  shall  be  at  least  <mc 
resident  in  each  of  the  tl^9e  coimties,  and  not  more  than  three 
shall  belong  to  the  same  p<^tical  party,  are  ai^inted  by  tbe 
governor,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  senate,  for  a  term  of  twelve 
years.  A  certain  number  of  them  fatdd  courts  of  chancery, 
general  sessions,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  an  orphans'  court;  the 
six  together  constitute  the  supreme  court,  but  the  judge  from 
whose  decision  appeal  is  made  may  not  he^T  the  appealed  case 
unless  the  appeal  is  made  at  his  own  instance.  Bribery  may  be 
punished  by  fine,  imprisonment  and  disfranchisement  for  ten 
years.  Corporations  cannot  be  created  by  a  ^)ecial  act  Of  tbe 
legislature,  and  no  corporation  may  issue  stock  except  for  an 
equivalent  value  of  money,  labour  or  property.  In  order  to 
attract  capital  to  the  state,  the  legi^tuie  has  reduced  the  taxes 
on  corporations,  has  forbidden  the  repeal  of  charters,  and  has 
givm  permission  for  the  organizaticHi  of  corporatitKis  with  both 
the  power  and  name  of  trust  companies.  Legislative  divorces  are 
forbidden  by  the  constitution,  and  a  statute  of  1901  subjects 
wife-beaters  to  corporal  punishment.  Although  punishment  by 
whipping  and  by  standing  in  the  pilloiy  was  prohibited  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1839,  in  so  far  as  the  Federal  government  had 
jurisdiction,  both  these  forms  of  punishment  Were  retained  in 
Delaware,  and  standing  in  the  pillory  was  prescribed  by  statute 
as  a  punishment  for  a  number  of  oSences,  including  various  kinds 
of  larceny  and  forgery,  highway  robbery,  and  even  pretending 
"  to  exercise  the  art  of  witchcraft,  fortune-tiling  or  dealing  with 
spirits,"  at  least  until  1893.  In  1905,  by  a  law  approved  on  the 
10th  of  March ,  the  pillory  was  abolished.  The  whipping-post  was 
in  1908  still  maintained  in  Delaware,  and  whipping  continued  to 
be  prescribed  as  a  punishment  ioi  &  variety  of  offences,  although 
in  1889  a  law  was  passed  which  prescribed  that  "  hereafter  no 
female  convicted  of  any  crime  in  this  state  shall  be  whipped  or 
made  to  stand  in  the  pillory,"  and  alaw  passed  in  1883  prescribed 
that  "  in  case  of  conviction  of  larceny,  when  tbe  prisoner  is  of 
tender  years,  or  is  charged  for  the  first  time  (being  ^own  to  have 
before  had  a  good  character),  the  court  may  in  its  discretion  omit 
from  the  sentence  the  infliction  of  lashes."  An  old  law  still  on 
the  statute-books  when  the  edition  of  the  revised  statutes  was 
issued  in  r893,  prescribes  that  "  the  punishment  of  whipping 
shall  be  inflicted  publicly  by  strokes  on  the  baie  back,  well  laid 
on." 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  "  hundred,"  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  township  of  Pennsylvania.  The  employment  of 
diildren  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ia  factories  is  forbidden  by 
statute.  Divorces  are  granted  for  adultery,  desertion  for  three 
years,  habitual  drunkenness,  impotence  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
fraud,  lack  of  marriageable  age  (eighteen  for  males,  sixteen  for 
females),  and  failure  of  husband  to  provide  for  his  wife  during 
three  consecutive  years.  The  marriages  of  whites  with  negroes 
and  of  insane  persons  are  null;  but  tbe  children  of  tbe  married 
insane  are  legitimate. 

In  1908  the  state  debt  was  $816,785,  and  the  assets  [n  bonds, 
railway  mortgages  and  bank  stocks  exceeded  tbe  liabilities  by 
l7i7>779-     Besides  the  income  from  interest  and  dividends 
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on  investments,  the  state  revenues  &re  derived  from  taxes  on 
licences,  on  commissions  to  public  officers,  on  railway,  tel^raph 
and  telephone,  express,  and  banking  companies,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  from  taxes  on  collateral  inheritance. 

Ed%calion. — The  charitable  and  penal  administration  of 
Delaware  is  not  well  developed.  There  is  a  state  hospital  for 
the  insane  at  FarnhursL  Other  dependent  citizens  are  cared  for 
in  the  institutions  of  otter  states  at  public  expense.  In  1899 
a  county  worlchouse  was  established  in  New  Castle  county,  in 
which  persons  under  sentence  must  lal>our  eight  hours  a  day,  pay 
being  allowed  for  extra  hours,  and  a  diminution  of  sentence  for 
good  behaviour.  At  Wilmington  is  the  Ferris  industrial  school 
for  boys,  a  private  reformatory  institution  to  which  New  Castle 
county  gives  (146  for  each  boy;  and  the  Delaware  industrial 
school  for  fprls,  also  at  Wilmington,  receives  financial  support 
from  both  county  and  state. 

The  educational  system  of  the  state  has  been  considerably 
improved  within  recent  years.  The  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
public  schoob  is  rendered  compulsory  by  the  state  constitution, 
and  a  new  compulsory  school  law  came  into  effect  in  1907.  The 
first  public  school  law,  passed  in  1829,  was  based  largely  on  the 
principle  of  "  local  option,"  each  school  district  being  left  free 
to  determine  the  character  of  its  own  school  or  even  to  decide, 
if  it  wished,  against  having  any  school  at  all.  The  system  thus 
established  proved  to  be  very  tmsatisfactory,  and  a  new  school 
law  in  1875  brought  about  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity 
and  centralization  through  its  provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  a  state  superintendent  of  free  schools  and  a  state  board  of 
education.  In  1888,  however,  the  state  superintendency  was 
abolished,  and  county  superintendences  were  created  instead, 
the  legislature  thus  returning,  in  a  measure,  to  the  old  system  of 
local  control.  Centralization  was  again  secured,  in  i8q8,  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  reorganizing  and  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
state  board  of  education.  The  state  school  fund,  ranging  from 
about  (150,000  to  $160,000  a  year,  is  apportioned  among  the 
school  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
and  is  used  exclusively  for  teachers'  salaries  and  the  supplying 
of  free  text-books.  This  fund  is  supplemented  by  local  taxation. 
No  discrimination  is  allowed  on  account  of  race  or  colour;  but 
separate  schools  are  provided  for  white  and  coloured  children. 
Delaware  College  (non-sectarian)  at  Newark,  founded  in  1853  as 
Newark  College  and  rechartered,  after  suspension  from  1859  to 
1870,  under  the  present  name,  as  a  state  institution,  derives 
most  of  its  Enancial  support  from  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
of  1863  and  the  supplementary  appropriation  of  1890,  and  is 
the  seat  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  established  in 
1888  under  the  so-called  "  Hatch  Bill  "  of  1887.  In  1906-J907 
Delaware  College  had  20  instructors  and  130  students.  The 
college  is  a  part  of  the  free  school  system  of  Delaware,  and  tuition 
is  free  to  all  students  from  the  state.  There  is  an  agricultural 
college  for  negroes  at  Dover;  this  college  receives  one-fifth  of 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  so-called  "  new  Morrill  Bill  "  of 
1890. 

History. — Delaware  river  and  bay  were  first  explored  on  behalf 
of  the  Dutch  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609,  and  more  thoroughly 
in  1615-1616  by  Corn^us  Hendrikson,  whose  reports  did  much 
to  cause  the  incorporation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
The  first  settlement  on  Delaware  soil  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  members  of  this  company  in  1631  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Lewes.  The  leaders,  one  of  whom  was  Captain  David  P.  de  Vries, 
wished ' '  to  plant  a  colony  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  tobacco 
as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  whale  fishery  in  that  region."  The 
settlement,  however,  was  soon  completely  destroyed  by  the 
Indians.  (See  Lewes.)  A  more  successful  eSort  at  colonization 
was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Company  of  Sweden, 
a  corporation  organized  in  1624  aa  the  "  Australian  Company," 
by  WiUiam  Usselinx,  who  had  also  been  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  now  secured  a  charter 
or  manifest  from  Gustavus  Adolphus.  The  privileges  of  the 
company  were  extended  to  Germans  in  1633,  and  about  1640 
the  Dutch  members  were  bought  out.  In  1638  Peter  Minuit  on 
behalf  of  this  company  established  a  settlement  at  what  is  now 


Wilmington,  tiamlng  it,  in  honour  of  the  infant  queen  Christina, 
Christinaham,  and  naming  the  entire  territory,  bought  by  Minuit 
from  the  Minquas  Indians  and  extending  indefinitely  westward 
from  the  Delaware  river  between  Bombay  Hook  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill  river,  "  New  Sweden."  This  territory  was 
subsequently  considerably  enlarged.  In  1643  mature  {dans  for 
colonization  were  adopted.  A  new  company,  officially  known 
as  the  West  India,  American,  or  New  Sweden  Company,  but  like 
its  predecessor  popularly  known  as  the  South  Company,  was 
chartered,  and  a  governor,  Johan  l*rintz  (c.  1600-1663)  was  sent 
out  by  the  crown.  He  arrived  early  in  1643  and  subsequently 
established  settlements  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  near  the  present 
Chester,  Petmsylvania,  at  the  mouth  of  Salem  Creek,  New  Jersey, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  river.  Friction  had  soon 
arisen  with  New  Netherland,  although,  owing  to  their  common 
dislike  of  the  English,  the  Swedes  and  the  Dutch  bad  main- 
tained a  formal  friendship.  In  165 1,  however,  Peter  Stuyveaant, 
governor  of  New  Netherland,  and  more  aggressive  than  his  pre- 
decessors, built  Fort  Casimir,  near  what  is  now  New  Castle. 
In  1654  Printz's  successor,  Johan  Claudius  Rising,  who  had 
arrived  from  Sweden  with  a  large  number  of  colonists,  expelled 
the  Dutch  from  Fort  Casimir.  In  retaliation,  Stuyvesant,  in 
1655,  with  seven  vessels  and  as  many  hundred  men,  recaptured 
the  fort  and  also  captured  Fort  Christina  (Wilmington).  New 
Sweden  thus  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Dutch,  and  became 
a  dependency  of  New  Netherland.  In  1656,  however,  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  sold  part  of  what  had  been  New  Sweden  to 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  in  the  following  year  established 
a  settlement  called ' '  New  Amstel  "  at  Fort  Casimir  (New  Castle) , 
This  settlement  was  badly  administered  and  made  little  progress. 

In  1663  the  whole  of  the  Delaware  country  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  but  in  the  following  year 
this  territory,  with  New  Netherland,  was  seized  by  the  English. 
For  a  brief  interval,  in  1673-T674,  the  Dutch  were  again  in  control, 
but  in  the  latter  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  the  "  three 
counties  on  the  Delaware  "  again  became  part  of  the  English 
possessions  in  America  held  by  the  duke  of  York,  later  James  n. 
His  formal  grant  from  Charles  II,  was  not  received  until  March 
1683.  In  order  that  no  other  settlements  should  encroach  upon 
his  centre  of  government.  New  Castle,  the  northern  boundary  was 
determined  by  drawing  an  arc  of  a  circle,  12  m.  in  radius,  and 
with  New  Castle  as  the  centre.  This  accounts  for  the  present 
curved  boundary  line  between  Ddaware  and  Pennsylvania. 
Previously,  however,  in  August  1680,  the  duke  of  York  had 
leased  this  territory  for  10,000  years  to  William  Penn,  to  whom 
he  conveyed  it  by  a  deed  of  feoffment  in  August  1682;  but 
differences  in  race  and  religion,  economic  rivalry  between  New 
Castle  and  the  Pennsylvania  towns,  and  petty  political  quarrek 
over  representation  and  office  holding,  similar  to  those  In  the 
other  American  colonies,  were  so  intense  that  Penn  in  1691 
appointed  a  special  deputy  governor  for  the  "  lower  counties." 
AJthough  reunited  with  the  "province"  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1693,  the  so-called  "  territories  "  or  "  lower  counties  "  secured  a 
separate  legislature  in  1704,  and  a  separate  executive  council  in 
1710;  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  was  the  chief 
executive  until  1776.  A  protracted  boundary  dispute  with  Mary- 
land, which  colony  at  first  claimed  the  whole  of  Delaware  under 
Lord  Baltimore's  charter,  was  not  settled  until  1767,  when  the 
present  tine  separating  Delaware  and  Maryland  was  adopted. 
In  the  War  of  Independence  Delaware  furnished  only  one 
regiment  to  the  American  army,  but  that  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  service.  One  of  its  companies  carried  a  number  of  game- 
cocks said  to  have  been  the  brood  of  a  blue  hen;  hence  the 
soldiers,  and  later  the  people  of  the  state,  have  been  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Blue  Hen's  Chickens." 

In  1776  a  state  government  was  organized,  representative  of 
the  Delaware  state,  the  term  "  State  of  Delaware  "  being  first 
adopted  in  the  constitution  of  1792.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  government  was  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  there  was  a  privy  council 
without  whose  approval  the  governor's  power  was  little  more 
than  nominal.  In  1786  Delaware  was  one  ot-tte  five  states 
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whose  delegates  attended  the  AnnapoUs  Convention  (see  Anna- 
pous,  Maryland),  and  it  was  the  first  (on  the  7th  of  December 
1787)  to  catify  the  Federal  constitution.  From  then  until  1850 
it  was  controlled  by  the  Federalist  or  Whig  parties.  In  1850  the 
Democrats,  who  had  before  then  elected  a  few  governors  and 
United  States  senators,  secured  control  of  the  entire  administra- 
tion— a  control  unaitested,  except  in  1863,  until  the  last  decade 
of  the  19th  oentury.  Although  it  was  a  slave  state,  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Delaware  opposed  secession  in  1861,  and  the 
legislature  promptly  answered  President  Lincoln's  call  to  arras; 
yet,  while  14,000  of  the  40,000  males  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixty  served  in  the  Union  army,  there  were  many  sympa- 
tbiE«rs  with  the  Confederacy  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

In  1866,  1867  and  i86g,  respectively,  the  legislature  refused  to 
ratify  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  Federal  constitution.  The  provision  of  the  state  constitu- 
tion that  restricted  sufirage  to  those  who  had  paid  county  or  poll 
taxes  and  made  the  tax  lists  the  basis  for  the  lists  of  qualified 
voters,  opened  the  way  for  the  disfranchtsement  of  many  negroes 
by  fraudulent. means.  Consequently  the  levy  court  of  New 
Castle  county  was  indicted  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 
in  1873,  and  one  of  its  members  was  convicted-  Again  in  i38o 
the  circuit  court,  by  virtue  of  the  Federal  statute  of  1872  on 
elections,  appointed  supervisors  of  elections  in  Delaware.  The 
negro  vote  has  steadily  increased  in  importance,  and  in  igoo 
was  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  vote  of  the  state.  In 
1901  the  legislature  ratified  the  three  amendments  rejected  in 
iormet  years.  Another  political  problem  has  been  that  of 
representation.  According  to  the  constitution  of  1S31  the  unit 
of  representation  in  the  legislature  was  the  county;  inasmuch 
as  the  population  of  New  Castle  county  has  exceeded  after  1870 
that  of  both  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  inequality  became  a  cause  of 
discontent.  This  is  partly  eradicated  by  the  new  constitution  uf 
1897,  which  reapportioned  representation  according  to  electoral 
districts,  so  that  New  Castle  has  seven  senators  and  fifteen 
representatives,  while  each  of  the  other  counties  has  seven 
senators  and  tea  lepiesentatives. 

In  1S89  the  Republicans  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War 
secured  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  and  elected  Anthony  J. 
Higgins  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  that  year  a  capitalist 
and  promoter,  J.  Edward  Addicts  (b.  1841,  in  Pennsylvania), 
became  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  after  securing  for  himself  the 
control  of  the  Wilmington  gas  supply,  systematically  set  about 
building  up  a  personal  "  machine  "  that  would  secure  his  elec- 
tion to  the  national  Senate  as  a  Republican,  His  purpose  was 
thwarted  in  1S93,  when  a  Democratic  majority  chose,  for  a  second 
term,  George  Gray  (b.  184°),  who  from  1879  to  1885  had  been  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state  and  subsequently  was  a  member 
of  the  Spanish-American  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  in  1898  a;id 
became  a  judge  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  third  judicial 
circuit,  in  1899.  Mr  Addicks  was  an  avowed  candidate  in  1895, 
but  the  opposition  of  the  Regular  Republicans,  who  accused 
him  of  corruption  and  who  held  the  balance  of  power,  prevented 
an  election.  In  1897,  the  legislature  being  again  Democratic, 
Richard  R.  Kenney  (b.  1856)  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.  Meanwhile  the  two 
Republican  factions  continued  to  oppose  one  another,  and  both 
sent  delegates  to  the  national  party  convention  in  1896,  the 
"  regular  "  delegation  being  seated.  The  expiration  of  Senator 
Gray's  term  in  1899  left  a  vacancy,  but  although  the  Republicans 
again  had  a  clear  majority  the  resolution  of  the  Regulars  pre- 
vented the  Union  Republicans,  as  the  supporters  of  Addicks 
called  themselves,  from  seating  their  patron.  Both  the  Regular 
and  Union  factions  sent  delegations  to  the  national  party  con- 
vention in  1900,  where  the  refusal  of  the  Regulars  to  compromise 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  Union  delegates.  Despite  this 
apparent  abandonment  of  their  cause  by  the  national  organisa- 
tion, the  Regulars  continued  their  opposition,  the  state  being 
wholly  without  representation  in  the  Senate  from  the  expiration 
of  Senator  Kenney's  term  in  1901  until  1903,  when  a  compromise 
was  effected  whereby  two  Republicans,  one  of  each  faction, 
were  chosen,  one  condition  being  that  Addicks  should  not  be  the 


candidate  of  the  Union  Republicans.  Both  factiona  were  recog- 
nized by  the  national  convention  of  1904,  but  the  legislature  ol 
1905  adjourned  without  being  able  to  fillavacancyio  the  Senate 
which  bad  again  occurred.  The  deadlock,  however,  was  broken 
at  the  spedal  session  of  the  legislature  called  in  1906,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  Henry  A.  Du  Pont  was  elected  senator. 
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BiBLiooRAPHY. — InEwTnation  about  manufacturea,  mining  and 

agriculture  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  Stales,  especially  BuUeUns  60  and  100.  The  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Newark,  publishes  in  its  Annuai  Report  a 
record  of  temperature  and  rainfall.  Foe  law  and  administration  see 
Cimstitution  0/  Delaware  (Dover,  1899I  and  the  Rensed  Code  o( 
1852,  amended  1893  (Wilmington,  1893).  For  education  see  L.  B, 
Powell,  History  of  Education  tn  Delaware  (Washington,  1893),  and  a 
sketch  in  the  Annual  Report  for  190a  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  most  elaborate  history  is  that  of  John 
Thomas  Scharf ,  History  of  the  State  ofDeiamare  (2  vols.,  Philadelphia, 
1888);  the  second  volume  is  entirely  biographical.  ClaesT.  Odhner'e 
brief  sketch,  Kolonien  Nya  Sveriges  Grundidg[nine,  S637-164X 
(Stockholm,  1876;  English  translation  in  the  fennjjifriinioMaBQnne 
of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  iii.),  and  Cart  K,  S.  Sprinchom's 
Kotenien  Nya  Sverttts  Hisloria  (1878;  English  translation  in  the 
Pennsylvania  MagaxtTie  of  History  and  Biography,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.) 
are  based,  in  part,  on  documents  in  the  Swedish  Royal  Archives 
and  at  the  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund,  which  were  unknown  to 
Benjamin  Ferris  {Hittory  of  tlu  Original  Settlements  af  Ike  Delaware, 
Wilmington,  1846)  and  Francis  Vincent  {History  of  the  Slate  of 
Delaware,  Philadelphia,  1870),  which  ends  with  the  English  occupa- 
tion in  1664).  In  vol.  iv.  of  Justin  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Crit-uat 
History  of  America  (Boston,  1884)  there  is  an  excellent  chapter  by 
Gregory  B.  Keen  on  "  New  Sweden,  or  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela- 
ware," to  which  a  bibliographical  chapter  is  appended.  The  Papers 
of  the  Historical.  Society  of  Delaware  (1879  seq.)  contain  valuable 
material.  Jn  part  ii.  of  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1893  (Washington,  1905)  there  is 
"  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Boundary  Line  between  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  by  W.  C.  Kodgkinf."  The  colonial 
records  are  preserved  with  those  of  New  Vorlt  and  Pennsylvania; 
only  one  volume  of  the  State  Records  has  been  published,  and 
Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Delaware  Stale,  1776-17(12  (Dover,  1886). 
For  political  conditions  since  the  Civil  War  «ee  vol.  141  of  the 
Norik  American  Review,  vol.  33  of  the  ForuiH,  and  vol.  73  o*  the 
OuUooh—all  publishod  in  New  York. 

DELAWARE,  a  dty  and  the  couaty-seat  of  Delaware  county, 
Ohio,  U.SJi...  on  the  OlenUngy  (or  Whetstone)  river,  near  the 
ceatie  of  the  state.  Pop.  (1890}  8234;  (igoo)  7940  (S72  were 
foreiga-born  and  43*  negroes);  ligiai)  9076.  Delaware  is  served 
by  the  PeuDsylvaua,  the  Cleveland,  Cuidnnati,  Chicago  &  St 
liouis  (New  York  Cential  system),  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
railways,  and  by  two  iatenirban  lines.  The  city  is  built  on 
Tolling  ground  about  900  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  are  many 
sulphur  and  iron  springs  in  tJHe  vicinity.  Delaware  is  the  seat  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  (co-educational),  founded  by  the 
OhioConferenceof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1841,  and 
opened  as  a  college  in  1S44;  >C  includes  a  college  of  Uberat  arts 
(1844),  an  academic  department  (1841),  a  school  of  music  (1877), 
a  school  of  fine  aita  (1.877),  a  school  of  oratory  (1894),  a  business 
school  (1895),  and  a  college  of  medicine  (the  Cleveland  College 
of  Physicians  &nd  Surgeons,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  founded  as  the 
Charity  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1 863,  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  university  of  Wooster  until  1896,  when,  under  its 
present  name,  it  became  a  part  of  Ohio  Wealeyan  Universty). 
Id  1877  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  female  college, established  at  Delaware 
in  1853,  was  incorporated  in  the  university.  In  1907-1908  the 
university  had  laa  instructors,  1178  students  and  a  library  of 
55.395  volumes.  At  Delaware,  also,  are  the  state  industrial 
school  for  girls,  a  Carnegie  Ubrary,  the  Edwards  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building  and  a  city  hospital.  The  city 
has  railway  shops  and  foundries,  and  manufactures  furniture, 
carriages,  tile,  cigaj^  and  gas  engines.  Delaware  was  laid  out  in 
1808  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1815.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  president  of  the  United  States  from 
1877  to  1881. 

DELAWARE  INDIANS,  the  English  name  for  the  Leni  Lenape, 
a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Algonquian  stock.  When 
first  discovered  by  the  whiles  the  tribe  was  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware  river.  The  French  called  them  Loups  (wolves) 
from  their  chief  totemic  division.  Early  in  the  17  th  century  the 
Dutch  began  trading  with  them.  Subsequently  William  Penn 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  from  them,  and  war  followed,  the 
Delawares  alleging  tbey  had  been  defrauded;  but,  with  the 
assjstance  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  whites  forced  them  back  west 
of  the  Alleghenics.  Is  1789  they  were  placed  on  a  re&ervatioo  in 
Ohio  and  subsequently  in  1 8 18  were  moved  to  Missouri.  Various 
remnvalfi  followed,  until  in  1866  they  accepted  lands  in  the  Indian 


territory  (Oklahoma)  and  gave  up  the  tribal  rriation.  Thev 
have  remained  there  and  now  number  some  r7oo. 

DELAWARE  RIVER,  a  stream  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the 
UnitedStates,  meeting  tide-wat«r  at  Trenton,  New  Jeiyey,i3om. 
above  its  mouth.  It^  total  length,  from  the  head  of  the  longest 
branch  to  the  capes,  is  410  m.,  a.nd  above  the  bead  of  the  bay  its 
length  is  360  m.  It  constitutes  in  part  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  boundary  between  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  for  a  few  miles,  the  boundary 
between  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  The  main,  west  or  Mohawk 
branch  rises  in  Schoharie  county,  N.Y.,  about  1886  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  flows  tortuously  through  the  plateau  in  a  deep 
trough  until  it  emerges  from  the  Catskills,  Othn  branches  rise 
in  Greene  and  Delaware  counties.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its 
course  the  varied  scenery  of  its  hilly  and  wooded  twnks  is 
exquisitely  beautiful.  After  leaving  the  mountains  and  plateau, 
the  river  flows  down  broad  Appalachian  valleys,  skirts  the 
Kittatinny  range,  which  it  crosses  at  Delaware  Water-Gap, 
between  nearly  vertical  walls  of  sandstone,  and  passes  through  a 
quiet  and  charming  country  of  farm  and  forest,  diversified  with 
plateaus  and  escarpments,  until  it  crosses  the  Appalachian 
plain  and  enters  the  hills  again  at  Easton,  Pa.  From  this  point 
it  is  flanked  at  intervab  by  fine  hills,  and  in  places  by  cHffs, 
of  which  the  finest  are  the  Hodcamixon  Rocks,  3  m.  long  and 
above  200  ft.  high.  At  Trenton  there  is  a  fall  of  8  ft.  Below 
Trenton  the  river  becomes  a  broad,  sluggish  inlet  of  the  sea,  with 
many  marshes  along  its  side,  widening  steadily  into  its  great 
estuary,  Delaware  Bay.  Its  main  tributaries  in  New  York  are 
Mongaupand  Neversink  rivers  and  Callicoon  Creek; from  Pran- 
sylvania,  Lackawaxen,  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  rivers;  and  from 
New  Jersey,  Rancocas  Creek  and  Musconetcong  and  Maurice 
rivers.  Commerce  was  once  important  on  the  upper  river,  but 
only  before  the  beginning  of  railway  competition  (1857).  The 
Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  running  parallel 
with  the  river  from  Easton  to  Bristol,  was  opened  in  t83o.  A 
canal  from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick  unites  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers;  the  Morris  and  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canals  connect  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers;  and 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  joins  the  waters  erf  the 
Delaware  with  those  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  mean  tides 
below  Philadelphia  are  about  6  It.  The  magnitude  of  the 
commerce  of  Philadelphia  ha&  made  the  improvements  of  the 
river  below  that  port  of  great  importance.  Small  improvements 
were  attempted  by  Pennsylvania  as  early  A6  1 7  7 1,  but  apparently 
never  by  New  Jersey.  The  ice  floods  at  Easton  are  normally 
10  to  20  ft.,  and  in  1841  attained  a  height  of  35  ft.  These  Saodx 
constitute  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
river.  In  the  "  project  of  1885  "  the  United  States  government 
undertook  systematically  the  formation  of  a  ad-ft. '  channel 
600  ft.  wide  from  Philadelphia  to  deep  water  in  Delaware  Bay; 
11,531,688-81  was  expended— about  $k)o,cxx>  of  that  amonnt 
for  maintenance — before  the  1885  project  was  superseded  by  a 
paragraph  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  the  3rd  of  March 
1899,  which  provided  for  a  30-ft.  channel  600  ft.  wide  from 
Philadelphia  to  the  deep  water,  of  the  bay.  In  1899  the  project 
of  1885  had  been  completed  except  for  three  shoal  stretches, 
whose  total  length,  measured  on  the  range  lines,  was  4I  m. 
The  project  of  iSgg,  estimated  to  cost  $5,810,000,  was  not 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30)  1907,  whm 
$4.93&iSS0'53  'la'i  been  expended  by  the  Federal  government 
on  the  work;  in  1905  the  sta,te  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated 
$750,000  for  improvement  of  the  river  Jn  Pennsylvania,  south 
of  Philadelphia. 

DELAWARE  WATER-GAP,  a.  borough  and  summer  resort  of 
Monroe  county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Delaware  river, 
about  108  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia  and  about  88  m.  W.  by  N.  of 
New  York.  Pop.  (r8go)  467;  (igoo)  469-  It  is  served  directly 
by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  by  the  Belviderc 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  railways;  along  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side  (in  New  Jersey)  runs  the  New  York,  Susquehanna 
&  Western  railway,  and  the  borough  is  connected  with  Strouds- 
burg,Pa.  (about3m.W.byN.>,byanelcctrici(TO-  The  biwot^ 
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was  named  from  the  neighbouring  gorge,  which  is  noted  for  the 
pictuiesqueness  of  iU  scenery,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  ice 
piles  up  in  the  rivei,  sometimes  to  a.  height  of  30  ft.  Here  the 
river  cuts  through  the  Kittatinny  (Blue)  Ridge  to  its  base.  On 
the  New  Jersey  side  is  Mt.  Tammany  (about  1600  ft.);  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side,  Mt.  Minsi  (about  1500  ft.);  the  elevation 
of  the  river  here  is  about  300  fL  The  gap  (about  3  m.  long) 
through  the  mountain  is  the  result  of  erosion  by  the  waters  of  a 
great  river  which  flowed  northwards  acting  along  a  line  of  fault- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  tilted  rock  formations. 
The  scenery  and  the  delightful  climate  have  made  the  place  a 
popular  summer  resort.     The  borough  was  incorporated  in  i88g. 

See  L.  W.  Brodhead,  The  Delaware  Water-Gap  (I%iladelphia, 
aoded.,  1870). 

DB  LA  WARR,  or  Deuwase,  an  English  barony,  the  holders 
of  which  are  descended  from  Roger  de  la  Warr  of  Isfield,  Sussex, 
who  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron  in  1299  and 
the  following  years.  He  died  about  1320;  his  great-grandson 
Roger,  to  whom  the  French  kijig  John  surrendered  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  died  in  1370;  and  the  male  line  of  the  family  became 
extinct  on  the  death  of  Thomas,  sth  baron,  in  1436. 

The  5th  baron's  half'Sister  Joan  married  Thomas  West,  ist 
Lord  West  (d.  1405),  and  in  1415  her  second  son  Reginald 
(1394-1451)  succeeded  his  br<^her  Thomas  as  3rd  Lord  West. 
After  the  death  of  his  uncle  Thomas,  5th  Baron  De  La  Warr, 
whose  estates  he  inherited,  Reginald  was  summoned  to  parlia^ 
ment  as  Baion  La  Warr,  and  he  is  thus  the  second  founder  of  the 
family.  His  grandson  was  Thomas,  3rd  (or  8th)  baron  (d.  1535), 
a  courtier  during  the  reigns  of  Heniy  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.; 
ajid  the  lattei's  son  was  Thomas,  4th  (or  9th)  baron  (c.  1472- 
1554)-  The  younger  Thomas  was  a  very  prominent  person 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  After  serving 
with  the  English  army  in  France  in  1513  and  being  present  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  he  rebuilt  the  house  at  Halnaker  in 
Sussex,  which  he  had  obtained  by  marriage,  and  here  in  1526  he 
entertained  Henry  VIII.  "^rith  great  cheer."  He  disliked  the 
ccdesiasticaJ  changes  introduced  by  the  king,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  peers  who  tried  Anne  Boleyn ;  later  he  showed  some  eagerness 
to  stand  'well  with  Thomas  Cromwell,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
his  arrest  in  1538.  He  is  said  to  have  denounced  "  the  plucking 
down  of  abbeys,"  and  he  certainly  consorted  with  many  suspected 
persons.  But  he  was  soon  released  and  pardoned,  although  he 
was  obliged  to  hand  ov«  Halnaker  to  Henry  VIII.,  receiving 
instead  tJie  estate  of  Whervrell  in  Hampshire.  He  died  without 
diildien  in  September  1554,  when  his  baronies  of  De  La  Warr  and 
West  fell  into  abeyance.  His  monument  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
church  at  Broadwater,  Sussex. 

He  had  settled  his  estates  on  his  nephew  William  West  (£.1519- 
1595),  who  then  tried  to  bring  about  his  uncle's  death  by  poison  ; 
for  this  reason  he  was  disabled  by  act  of  parliament  (1549)  from 
succeeding  to  his  honours.  However,  in  1563  he  was  restored, 
and  in  1570  was  created  by  patent  Baron  De  La  Warr.  This 
was  obmously  a  new  creation,  but  in  1596  his  son  Thomas 
(c.  1556-1603)  claimed  precedency  in  the  baronage  as  the  holder 
of  the  ancient  barony  of  De  La  Warr,  His  claim  was  admitted, 
and  accordingly  his  son  and  successor,  next  mentioned,  is  called 
the  3rd  or  the  nth  baron. 

Thouas  West,  3rd  or  lath  Baron  De  La  Warr  (1577-1618), 
British  soldier  and  colonial  governor  in  America,  was  bom  on 
the  9th  of  July  1577,  probably  at  Wherwell,  Hampshire,  where 
be  was  baptized.  He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  did  not  complete  his  course,  but  subsequently  (1605) 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1597  he  was  elected  member  of 
parliajnent  for  Lymington,  and  subsequently  fought  in  Holland 
and  in  Ireland  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  being  knighted  for  bravery 
in  battle  in  1599.  He  was  imprisoned  for  complicity  in  Essex's 
revolt  (1600-1601),  but  was  soon  released  and  exonerated.  In 
1603  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  and  became 
a  privy  coundilor.  Becoming  interested  in  schemes  for  the 
colonization  of  America,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Virginia  Company  in  1609,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
anxanUd  governor  and  captain-general  of  Virginia  for  life. 


Sailing  in  March  1610  with  three  ships,  150  settlers  and  supplies, 
he  himself  bearing  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  espedi- 
tion,  be  arrived  at  Jamestown  on  the  loth  of  June,  in  time  to 
inter  :pt  the  colonists  who  had  embarked  for  England  and  were 
abandoning  the  enterprise.  Lord  De  La  Warr's  nde  was  strict 
but  just;  he  constructed  two  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  James 
river,  rebuilt  Jamestown,  and  in  general  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  In  March  1611  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  published 
at  the  request  of  the  company's  council,  his  Rdation  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Virginia  (reprinted  1S59  and  1868).  He 
remained  in  England  until  1618,  when  the  news  of  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  deputy,  Samuel  Argall,  led  him  to  start  again  for 
Virginia.  He  embarked  in  April,  but  died  en  route  on  the  7th  of 
June  1618,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  The  Delaware  river  and  the 
state  of  Delaware  were  named  in  his  honour. 

A  younger  brother,  Francis  (is86-c.  1634),  was  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  Virginia,  and  in  1637-1638  was  president  of  the 
council,  and  acting-governor  of  tlie  colony. 

In  1 761  the  3rd  or  12th  baron's  descendant,  John,  7th  or  i6th 
Baron  De  La  Warr  (1693-1766),  was  created  Viscount  Canteiupc 
and  ist  Earl  De  La  Warr.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  first  as  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
He  also  served  in  the  British  army  and  fought  at  Dettingen, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Guernsey  in  1753. 

George  John  West,  sth  earl  (i79i-r869),  married  Elizabeth, 
sister  and  heiress  of  George  Jofan  Frederick  Sackville,  4th  duke 
of  Dorset,  who  was  created  Baroness  Buckhurst  in  1864;  conse- 
quently in  1843  he  and  his  sons  took  the  name  of  Sackville- West. 
The  earl  was  twice  lord  chamberlain  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  is 
celebrated  as  "  Fair  Euryalus  "  in  the  Childish  Recollections  of 
his  scbootfeltow,  Lord  Byron.  His  son  Charles  Richard  (1S15- 
1873),  6th  earl,  served  in  the  first  Sikh  war  and  in  the  Crimea, 
and  being  unmarried  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Reginald 
(1817-1896)  as  7th  Eari  De  La  Warr.  Having  inherited  his 
mother's  barony  of  Buckhurst  on  her  death  in  1870,  he  retained 
this  title  along  with  the  barony  and  earldom  of  De  La  Warr, 
although  the  patent  had  contained  a  proviso  that  it  should  be 
kept  separate  from  these  dignities.  In  1896  the  7th  earl'l  son, 
Gilbert  George  Reginald  Sackville-West  (b.  1869),  became  Sth 
earl  De  La  Warr. 

See  G.  E.  C(okayiie),  CompUU  Pterag*  (1887-1898).  ' 

DELBRttCK,  HAKS  (1848-  ),  German  historian,  was  bom  at 
Bergen  on  the  island  of  RUgen  on  the  nth  of  November  1848, 
and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and  Bonn.  As  a 
soldier  he  fought  in  the  Franco-German  War,  aftn  which  he  was 
for  some  years  tutor  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the  German  imperial 
family.  In  1885  he  became  professor  of  modem  history  in  the 
university  of  Berlin,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag  from  1884  to  r890.  Delbrtick's  writings  are  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  history  of  the  art  of  war,  his  most  ambitious 
work  being  his  Geschichu  der  Kriegskunst  im  Rakme*  der  potiti- 
schen  Geschickte  (first  section.  Das  Altertum,  1900;  second, 
Rsmer  wnd  Germanen,  1903;  third,  Das'  Mittelalter,  1907), 
Among  his  other  works  are:  Die  Perserktiegt  und  die  Btirgunder- 
kriege  (Berlin,  1887);  Historische  und  ptdilische  At^s/Ute  (1886); 
Erinnertmgen,  Aufsdize  und  Reden  (1903);  Die  Sirategie  des 
Perildes  erUtuiert  durch  die  Sirategie  Friedriclu  des  Grossen  (X890) ; 
Die  Potenfrage  (1894);  and  Das  Leben  des  Fddmarschails  Grafen 
Neiikardt  von  Gneisenav  (1883  and  1894).  Delbritck  began  in 
1883  to  edit  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicker,  in  which  he  has  written 
manyarticles,  including  one  on  "  General  Wolseley  uber  Napoleon, 
Wellington  und  Gneisenau,"  and  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Evropaischer  Gesckicktskalender  of  H.  Schulthess. 

DELBRtlCK,  M ARTIH  FRIBDRICH  RUDOLF  VON.  Prussian 
statesman  (1817-1903),  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  i6th  of  April 
1817.  On  completing  his  legal  studies  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  state  in  1837;  and  after  holding  a  series  of  minor  posts  was 
transferred  in  1848  to  the  ministry  of  commerce,  which  was  to 
be  the  sphere  of  his  real  life's  work.  Both  Germany  and  Austria 
had  reali^d  the  influence  of  commercial  upon  political  union. 
DelbrUck  in  1851  induced  Hanover,  Oldenburg  and  Schaumburg- 
Li[!pe  tojoin  theZollverein;and  the  southern  states^which  bed 
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agreed  Lo  admit  Austria  to  the  union,  found  themselves  forced  in 
1853  to  leaew  the  old  union,  from  which  Austria  was  excluded. 
DelbrUck  now  began,  with  the  support  of  Bismarck,  to  apply 
the  principles  of  free  trade  to  Prussian  fiscal  policy.  In  1863  he 
concluded  ao  important  commercial  treaty  with  France.  In 
1867  he  became  the  hist  president  of  the  chancery  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  represented  Bismarck  on  the  federal 
tarifi  council  (.Zi^btmdesralh),  a  position  of  political  as  well  as 
fiscal  importance  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  council  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  southern  states.  In  1868  he  became  a  Prussian 
minister  without  portfolio.  In  October  1870,  when  the  union  of 
Germany  under  Prussian  headship  became  a  practical  question, 
Delbriick  was  chosen  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  South  German 
states,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  agreements  condudedat 
Versailles  in  November.  In  1871  he  became  president  of  the 
newly  constituted  Seichskansleramt.  DelbrUck,  however,  began 
to  feel  himself  uneasy  under  Bismarck's  leanings  towards 
[M/itection  and  state  control.  On  the  introduction  of  Bismarck's 
plau  for  the  ■acquisition  of  the  raSways  by  the  state,  Delbriick 
resigned  office,  nominally  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  (June  i, 
1876).  In  1879  he  opposed  in  the  Reichstag  the  new  protectionist 
tariff,  and  on  the  failure  of  his  efiorts  retired  definitely  from 
public  hfe.  In  1896  he  received  from  the  emperor  the  order  of 
the  Black  Eagle.  He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  rat  of  February  1903.. 
DBLGUSfi,  TH^OPHILE  (1852-  ),  Fren<ii  sutesman,  was 
bora  at  Pamiers,  in  the  department  of  Asihgt,  on  the  rst  of  March 
1S53.  He  wrote  arddes  on  foreign  affairs  for  the  Ripubtique 
frantaise  and  Paris,  and  in  rS88  was  elected  conseiiler  glnirol  of 
his  native  department,  standing  as  "  un  disdple  fiddle  de  Gam- 
betta."  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  chamber  as  deputy 
ioT  Foix.  He  was  appointed  uader-secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
the  second  Kibot  cabinet  (Jaauaiy  to  April  r893),  and  retained 
his  post  in  the  Dupuy  cabinet  till  its  fall  in  December  1893. 
It  was  largely  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  French  colonial  o>ffice 
was  made  a  separate  department  with  a  minister  at  its  head,  and 
to  this  office  he  was  appointed  in  the  second  Dupuy  cabinet  (May 
1894  to  January  1895).  He  gave  a  great  impetus  to  French 
colonial  enterprise,  especially  in  West  Africa,  where  he  organized 
the  newly  acquired  colony  of  Dahomey,  and  despatched  the 
Liotard  mission  to  the  Upper  Ubangi.  While  in  opposition  he 
devoted  special  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and  in  speeches  that 
attracted  much  notice  declared  that  the  function  of  the  French 
navy  was  to  secure  and  develop  colonial  enterprise,  deprecated 
all  attempts  to  rival  the  British  fleet,  and  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  commerce  destroyers  as  Fiance's  best  reply  to  England. 
On  the  formation  of  the  second  Brisson  cabinet  in  June  1898  he 
succeeded  M.  HanotauX  at  the  foreign  ofice,  and  retained  that 
post  under  the  subsequent  premierahipBof  MM.  Dupuy,  Waldeck- 
Rousseau,  Combes  and  Rouvier.  In  1S96  he  had  t»  deal  with  the 
deUcate  situation  caused  by  Captain  Marchand's  occupation  of 
Fasboda,  for  which,  as  he  admitted  in  a  speech  in  the  chamber  on 
the  93rd  of  January  1899,  he  accepted  full  responsibility,  since  it 
arose  directly  out  of  the  Liotard  e]q>editjon,  v^ch  he  had  himself 
OTgaoized  while  minister  for  the  colonies;  and  in  March  1899  he 
conduded  an  agreement  with  Great  Britmn  by  whichthediSculty 
was  finally  adjusted,  and  France  consolidated  her  vast  oolonial 
empire  in  North-West  Africa.  In  the  same  year  he  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  brought 
the  peace  negotiations  to  a  successful  condusion.  He  intro- 
duced greater  cordiality  into  the  relations  of  France  with  Italy: 
at  the  s&sie  time  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  alUance  with  Russia, 
and  in  August  1899  made  a  visit  to  St  Petersburg,  which  he 
repeated  in  ApiH  1901.  In  June  1900  he  made  an  arrangement 
with  Spain,  fixing  the  long-disputed  boundaries  of  the  Ft«nch 
and  Spanish  possessions  in  West  Africa.  Finally  he  conduded 
with  England  the  important  Agreements  of  1904 covering  coloniai 
and  other  questions  \vhich'  had  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
especially  concerning  Egypt,  Newfcmndland  and  Morocco. 
Suspidon  Af  the  growhig  etUerOe  between  France  and  Ei^and 
soon  arose  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  in  1905  German  assertive- 
ness  was  shown  in  a  crisis  which  was  forced  on  in  the  matter  of 
the  French  activity  in  Morocco  iq.v.),  in  which  the  handling  of 


French  policy  by  M.  Ddcassf  personally  was  a  sore  point  with 
Germany.  The  situation  became  acute  in  April,  and  was  only 
relieved  by  M.  Ddcassf's  resignation  of  office.  He  retired  into 
private  life,  but  in  1908  was  warmly  wdcomed  on  a  visit  to 
England,  where  the  dosest  relations  now  existed  with  France. 

DBL  CREDERE  (Ital.  "of  belief"  or  "trust").  A  "  dd 
credere  agent,"  in  English  law,  b  one  who,  selling  goods  for  his 
prindpal  on  credit,  undertakes  for  an  additional  a>nunissioa  to 
sell  only  to  persons  who  are  absolutdy  solvent.  His  position 
is  thus  that  of  a  surety  who  is  liable  to  his  principal  should  the 
vendee  make  default.  The  agreement  between  him  and  his 
prindpal  need  not  be  reduced  to  or  evidenced  by  writing,  for 
his  undertaking  is  not  a  guarantee  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 
See  also  Broker;  Guakantee. 

SEI-ESCLUZB,  U}UIS  CHARLES  (1809-1871),  French 
journalist,  was  born  at  Dreuz  on  the  and  of  October  rSop. 
Having  studied  law  in  Paris,  he  early  devdoped  a  strong  demo- 
cratic bent,  and  jJayed  a  part  in  the  July  revolution  of  1830. 
He  became  a  member  of  various  republican  sodeties,  and  in 
1836  was  ionxd  to  take  refuge  in  Belgium,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  republican  journalism.  Returning  in  r84o  he  settled 
in  Valendennes,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  removed  to 
Paris,  where  he  started  a  newspaper  called  La  Rtoolution  dima- 
cratique  el  sociaU.  His  zeal  so  far  outran  his  discrerion  that  -he 
was  twice  imprisoned  and  fined,  his  pq>er  was  suppressed  ^nd 
be  himself  fi^  to  England,  where  he  continued  his  journalistic 
work.  He  was  arrested  in  Paris  in  1853,  aad  deported  to  French 
Guiana.  Released  under  the  amnesty  of  1859,  he  returned 
to  France  with  health  shattered  but  energies  unimpaired.  His 
next  venture  was  the  publication  of  the  Rival,  a  radical  ngan 
upholding  the  prindples  of  the  Assodalion  inientationale  des 
travaiilews,  known  as  thd  "  Interttatiomtie."  This  journal, 
whicb  brought  him  three  condemnations,  fine  and  imprisonment 
in  one  year,  shared  the  fate  of  Jiis  Paris  sheet,  and  its  founder 
again  fled  to  Bdgium.  In  r87i  he  was  dectcd  to  the  National 
Assembly,  becoming  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Paris  conomune. 
At  the  siege  of  Paris  he  fought  with  reckless  courage,  and  met 
his  death  on  the  last  of  the  barricades  (May  1871).  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  imprisonment  in  Guiana,  De  Paris  i  Cayentte, 
Jo^trwH  d'ltn  IransporU  (Paris,  r86g). 

DELBSSB,  ACHILLE  ERNEST  OSCAR  JOSEPH  (1817-1881), 
French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  born  at  Metz  on  the  3rd 
of  February  1817.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  £cole 
Polytechnique,  and  subsequently  passed  through  the  £a>le  des 
Mines.  In  r845  he  was  appointedto  the  chair  of  mineralogy 
and  geology  at  Bcsan^ani  in  1850  to  the  chair  of  geology  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Parb;  and  in  1864  professor  of  agriculture  at  the 
£cole  des  Mines.  In  1878  he  became  inspector-general  of  tilines. 
In  early  years  as  ingfnicur  des  mines  he  investigated  and  described 
various  new  minetals;  he  proceeded  afterwards  to  the  study  of 
rocks,  devising  new  methods  for  their  determination,  and  giving 
particular  descriptions  of  melaphyre,  arkose,  porphyry,  syenite, 
&c.  The  igneous  rodcs  of  the  Vosges,  and  those  of  the  Alps, 
Corsica^  &c,  and  the  subject  of  metamorfdusm  occupied  his 
attention.  He  also  prtfiared  in  1858  get^gical  and  hydrological 
maps  of  Paris — with  reference  to  the  Underground  water,  similar 
mapsof  the  departments  of  the  Sdneand  Seine-et-Mame,  and  an 
a^TODODUc  map  of  the  Seine-et-Mame(r88o},  in  which  he  showed 
the  rdadon  which  exists  between  the  physical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  soil  and  the  geological  structure.  His  annual 
Revue  des  progrh  de  gtologie,  undertaken  with  the  assistance 
(1S60-1865)  of  Auguste  Laugd  and  afterwards(iS65-i878)  of 
Albert  de  Lapparent,  was  carried  on  from  r86o  to  1880.  His 
observations  on  the  lithology  of  the  deposits  accumulated  beneath 
the  sea  were  of  special  interest  and  importance.  Ifis  separate 
publications  were;  Reckerckes  sur  I'origitie  des  roches  (Paris, 
1865);  Eludt  sur  le  mitamorphisme  des  rockes  (1869);  Lilkologie 
des  ners  de  France  el  des  mere  principaks  du  glebe  (a  vob.  and 
atlas,  1871).     He  died  at  Paris  on  the  J4th  of  March  r88i. 

DELESSERT,  JULES  PAUL  BENJAMIN  (1773-1847),  French 
banker,  was  born  at  Lyons  on  the  t4th  of  February  1773,  the 
son  of  Etienne  Delessett  (1735-181$),  the  founder  of  the  firet 
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fire  insuiance  company  and  the  first  discount  bank  in  France. 
Voung  Delessert  was  travelling  in  England  when  the  Revolution 
brolte  out  in  France,  but  be  hastened  back  to  join  the  Paria 
National  Guard  in  1790,  becoming  an  officer  of  artillery  in  1793. 
His  father  bought  him  out  of  the  army,  however,  in  1795  in  order 
to  entrust  him  with  the  management  of  bis  bank.  Gifted  with 
remarkable  energy,  he  started  many  commercial  enterprises, 
founding  the  first  cotton  factory  at  Passy  in  1801,  and  a  sugar 
factory  in  1801,  for  which  he  was  created  a  baron  of  the  empire. 
He  sat  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  [or  many  years,  and  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  many  humane  measures,  notably  the  sup- 
pression of  the  "  Touis  "  or  revolving  box  at  the  foundling 
hospital,  the  suppression  of  the  death  penalty,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  system.  He  was  made  regent  of  the 
Bank  of  France  in  1803,  and  was  also  member  of,  and,  indeed, 
founder  of  many,  learned  and  philanthropic  societies.  He 
founded  the  &rst  savings  bank  in  France,  and  maintained  a  keen 
interest  in  it  until  his  death  in  1847.  He  was  also  an  ardent 
botanbt  and  conchologist ;  his  botanical  library  embraced 
30,000  volumes,  of  which  he  published  a  catalogue — Music 
botamque  de  M.  Delessert  (1S45).  He  also  wrote  Des  avantagts 
de  la  caisu  d'tfargne  et  de  prlvoyance  (1835),  Mfmoire  sur  un 
Projel dehMM/iiqueroyaie  (1636),  Le Guide debonluiir{i83g),  and 
Recueil  de  coqttilles  dferiles  par  Lamarck  (1841-1841). 

DELFICO,  MBLCHIORRB  <i744-']835),  Italian  economist,  was 
born  at  Teramo  in  the  Abruzzi  on  Che  ist  of  August  1744,  and 
was  educated  at  Naples.  He  devoted  himself  specially  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  and  political  economy,  and  his  numerous 
publications  exercised  great  practical  inHumce  in  the  correction 
and  extincti<m  of  many  abuses.  Under  Joseph  Bonaparte 
Delfico  was  made  a  councillor  of  state,  an  oRice  which  he  held 
until  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  when  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  commission  of  archives,  from  which  he  retired 
in  1825.  Hedied  at  Teramo  on  the  list  of  June  1835.  His  more 
important  works  were:  Saggio  filosojico  sul  maJrinumio  (1774); 
Mdtttoria  sul  Tribunale  deUo  Crascia  e  suite  ieggi  economiche  nelle 
prowwie  conjinanti  del  regno  (178^),  which  led  to  the  abolition 
in  Naples  of  the  most  vexatious  and  absurd  restrictions  on  the 
sale  and  exportation  of  agricultural  produce;  Rifiestioni  su  la 
vendita  dei  feudi  (1790)  and  Lettera  a  Sua  Ecc,  il  sig.  Duca  di 
CarHalupo  (1795),  which  brought  about  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights  over  landed  property  and  their  sale;  Ricerche  sul  wro 
carattere  della  giurisprudensa  Romana  t  dei  suot  cultori  (1791); 
Pensieri  su  la  sloria  e  ju  I'  incertata  ed  inutilild  delta  medesima 
(1806),  both  on  the  early  history  of  Rome. 

See  F.  MoEzetti,  Deili  sludii,  delle  opere  t  delle  viriH  di  Mekhtorrt 
Delfico ;  Tipaldo's  Biepaphia  dtgli  Ilaliani  Uimlri  (vol.  ii.). 

DELFT,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
on  the  Schie,  5  m.  by  rail  S.E.  by  S.  of  the  Hague,  with  which 
it  is  also  connected  by  steam- tram  way.  Pop.  (1900)  31,58*. 
It  is  a  quiet,  typically  Dutch  town,  with  its  old  brick  houses  and 
tree-bordered  canals.  The  Prinsenbof,  previously  a  monastery, 
was  converted  into  a  residence  for  the  counts  of  Orange  in  157S; 
it  was  here  that  William  the  Silent  was  assassinated.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  William  of  Orange  Museum.  The  New  Church, 
formerly  the  church  of  St  Ursula  (14th  century) ,  is  the  burial  place 
of  the  princes  of  Orange.  It  is  remarkable  for  ita  fine  tower  and 
chime  of  bdls,  and  contains  the  splendid  allegorical  monument 
of  William  the  Silent,  executed  by  Hendrik  de  Keyser  and  his 
son  Pieter  about  1621,  and  the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius,  bom  in 
Delft  in  1583,  whose  statue,  erected  in  1886,  stands  in  the 
maiket-place  outside  the  church.  The  Old  Church,  founded 
in  the  nth  century,  but  in  its  present  form  dating  from  1476, 
contains  the  monuments  of  two  famous  admirals  of  the  17th 
century,  Martin  van  Trotnp  and  Piet  Hein,  as  well  as  the  tomb 
of  the  naturalist  Leeuwenhoek,  born  at  Delft  in  1633.  In 
the  town  hall  (1618)  are  some  corporation  pictures,  portraits 
of  the  counts  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  including  several  by  Michiel 
van  Mierevelt  (1567-1641),  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  portrait 
painters,  and  with  his  son  Pieter  (iS9S-i6i3),  a  native  of  Delft. 
There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic  church  (1882)  and  a  synagogue. 
Two    important   educational    establishments    are    the    Indian 


Institute  for  the  education  of  civil  service  students  for  the 
colonies,  to  which  is  attached  an  ethnographical  museum; 
and  the  Royal  Polytechnic  school,  which  almost  ranks  as  a 
university,  and  teaches,  among  other  sciences,  that  of  diking. 
A  fine  collection  of  mechanical  models  is  connected  with  the 
polytechnic  school.  Among  other  buildings  are  the  modern 
"  Phoenix  "  club-house  of  the  students;  the  hospital,  containing 
some  anatomical  pictures,  including  one  by  the  two  Mierevelts 
{1617);  a  lunatic  asylum;  the  Van  Renswoude  orphanage,  the 
theatre,  a  school  of  design,  the  powder  magazine  and  the  state 
arsenal,  originally  a  warehouse  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
now  used  as  a  manufactory  of  artillery  stores. 

The  name  of  Delft  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  manu- 
facture of  the  beautiful  faience  pottery  for  which  it  was  <M)ce 
famous.  (See  Cesaidcs.)  This  industry  was  imported  from 
Haarlem  towards  the  end  of  the  j6th  century,  and  achieved  an 
unrivalled  position  in  the  second  half  of  the  following  century; 
but  it  did  not  survive  the  French  occupation  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  has,  however,  been  revived  in  modem  times 
under  the  name  of  "  New  Delft."  Other  branches  of  industry 
are  carpet-weaving,  distilling,  oil  and  oil-cake  manufacture, 
dyeing,  cooperage  and  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  bullets. 
There  is  also  an  important  butter  and  cheese  market. 

Delft  was  founded  in  1075  by  Godfrey  III.,  duke  of  Lower 
Lorraine,  after  his  conquest  of  Holland,  and  came  subBequently 
into  the  hands  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  In  1246  it  received 
a  charter  from  Count  William  II.  (see  C.  Hegel,  Siadu  uttd 
Gilden,  ii.  251).  In  1536  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  in  1654  largely  ruined  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder 
magazine. 

DBLRI,  Dehi.!  or  DlLU,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul 
empire  in  India,  and  a  modem  city  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  and  division  of  British  India.  The  city  of  E>clhi  is  situ- 
ated in  18°  38'  N.,  77°  13'  E.,  very  neariy  due  north  of  Cape 
Comoiin,  and  practically  in  a  latitudinal  line  with  the  more 
ancient  cities  of  Cairo  and  Canton.  It  lies  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  province  of  the  Punjab,  to  which  it  was  added  in 
1858,  and  abuts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  Though 
Lahore,  the  more  ancient  city,  rcmafais  the  official  capital  of  the 
Punjab,  Delhi  is  historically  more  famous,  and  is  now  more 
important  as  a  commercial  and  railway  centre. 

Though  the  remains  of  cariicr  cities  are  scattered  round  Delhi 
over  an  area  estimated  to  cover  some  45  sq.  m.,  modem  Delhi 
dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  i7tfa  cmtury,  when  Shah 
Jahan  rebuilt  the  city  on  its  present  site,  adding  the  title 
Shah-jahanabad  from  his  own  name.  It  extends  for  nearly 
al  m.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna  from  the  WatCT 
bastion  to  the  Wellesley  bastion  in  the  south-east  comer,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  frontage  being  occupied  by  the  river  wall  of  the 
palace.  The  northern  wall,  famous  in  the  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857, 
extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Water  bastion  to  the 
Shah,  comm<Hdy  known  as  the  Mori,  bastion;  the  length  of 
the  west  wall  from  this  bastion  to  the  Ajmrae  gate  is  ij  m, 
and  of  the  south  wail  to  the  Wellesley  bastion  again  almoat 
exactly  the  same  distance,  the  whole  land  circuit  being 
thus  3^  m.  The  complete  circuit  of  Delhi  is  5^  m.  In  the 
north  wall  is  situated  the  famous  Ka^unir  gate,  while  the 
Mori  or  Drain  gate,  which  was  built  by  a  Mabratta  governor, 
has  now  been  removed.  In  the  west  wall  are  the  Farash 
Khana  and  Ajmere  gates,  while  the  Rahul  and  Lahore  gates 
have  been  removed.  In  the  south  wall  are  the  Turkman  and 
Delhi  gates.  The  gates  on  the  rivw  aide  of  the  city  included 
the  Khaira.ti  and  Rajghat.  the  Calcutta  and  Nigambod — both 
removed ;  the  Kela  gate,  and  the  Badar  Rao  gate,  now  closed. 
The  great  wall  of  Delhi,  which  was  constructed  by  Shah  Jahan. 
was  strengthened  by  the  English  by  the  additi<»i  of  a  ditdi  and 
glacis,  after  Delhi  was  captured  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803 ;  and  its 
strength  was  turned  against  the  British  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny. 
The  imperial  palace  (1638-1648),  now  known  as  the  "  Fort," 
is  situated  on  the  east  of  the  city,  and  abuts  directly  on  the  rivw. 
It  consists  at  present  of  bare  and  ugly  British  barracks,  among 
which  are  scatteied  exquisite  gems  of  oriental  architecture.  The 
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two  moat  famous  among  its  building  are  the  Diwail-i-Am  or 
Halt  ^f  Pubhc  Audience,  and  the  DJwan-i-Khas  or  Hall  of 
Private  Audience.  The  Diwan-i-Am  is  a  splendid  building 
measuring  lOO  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  was  formerly  plastered  with 
chunam  andoverlafd  with  gold:  The  most  strildng  efiect  now 
lias  in  its  engrailed  Arches.  7t  was  in  the  recess  in  the  back 
wall  of  this  hall  that  the  famous  Peacock  Throne  used  to  stand, 
"so  called  from  its  havbg  the  figures  of  two  peacocks  standing 
behind  it,  their  tails  being  expanded  and  the  whole  so  inlaid  with 
sapphires,  rubies,  eiheralds,  pearls  and  other  precious  stones  of 
appropriate  colours  as  to  represent  Jife."  Tavernier,  the  French 
jeweller,  who  saw  Delhi  in  1665,  describes  the  throne  as  of  the 
shape  of  a  bed,  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  supported  by  four  golden  feet, 
JO  to  15  in.  high,  from  the  bars  above  which  rose  twelve  columns 
to  support  the  canopy;  the  bars  were  decorated  with  crosses 
of  rubies  and  emeralds,  and  also  With  diamonds  and  pearls.  In 
all  there  were  108  large  rubies  on  the  throne,  and  ii6  emeralds, 
but  many  of  the  latter  had  flaws.  The  twelve  columns  support- 
ing the  canopy  were  decorated  with  rows  of  splendid  pearls,  and 
Tavernier  considered  these  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ' 
throne.  The  whole  was  valued  at  ;£6,ooo,ooo.  Ttiia  throne  was 
carried  off  by  the  Persian  invader  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  and  has 
been  rumoured  to  exist  still  in  the  Treasure  House  of  the  Shah 
of  Persia;  but  Lord  Curzon,  who  examined  the  thrones  there,  ' 
says'  that  Nothing  now  exists  of  it,  exeept  perhaps  some  portions 
worked  up  in  a  modem  Persian  throne.  The  Diwan-i-Khas 
is  smaller  than  the  Diwan-i-Am,  and  consists  of  a  pavilion  of  ; 
white  marble,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  art  of  the  Moguls 
reached  the  perfection  of  its  jewel-Uke  decoration.  On  a  marble 
platform  rises  a  marble  pavilion,  the  fiat-coned  roof  of  whkh 
is  supported  on  a  double  row  of  marble  pillars.  The  inner  face 
of  the  arches,  with  the  spandrils  and  the  pilasters  which  support 
them,  are  covered  with  flowers  and  foliage  of  delicate  design  and 
dainty  execution,  crusted  in  green  serpentine,  blue  lapis  laiuJi 
and  ted  and  purple  porphyry.  During  the  lapse  of  years  many  of 
these  stones  were  picked  from  their  setting,  and  the  silver  celKng 
of  flowered  patterns  was  pillaged  by  the  Mahrattas;  but  the 
inlaid  work  was  restored  as  far  as  possible  by  Lord  Curzon.  It  is 
in  this  hall  that  the  famous  inscription  "  If  a  paradise  be  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this,  it  is  this,"  still  exists.  It  is 
given  in  Persian  characters  twice  in  the  panels  over  the  narrow 
arches  at  the  ends  of  the  middle  hall,  beginning  from  the  east  on 
the  north  side,  and  from  the  west  at  the  south  side.  At  the  time 
of  the  Delbi  Durbar  held  in  January  1903  to  celebrate  the 
proclamation  of  Edward  VII.  as  emperor  of  Inditi  these  two 
halls  were  used  as  a  dancing-room  and  suj^r-room,  and  their 
full  beauty  was  brought  out  by  the  dectric  light  shining  through 
their  marble  griUe-woiic. 

The  native  city  of  Delhi  is  like  most  other  cities  in  India,  a 
huddle  of  mean  houses  in  mean  streets,  diversified  with  splendid 
mosques.  The  Chandni  Chauk  ("  silver  street  "),  the  principal 
street  of  Delhi,  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  richest  street 
in  the  world,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  though  it  is  still  a 
broad  and  imposing  avenue  with  a  double  row  of  trees  running 
down  the  centre.  During  the  course  of  its  history  it  was  four  times 
sacked,  by  Nadir  Shah,  Timur,  Ahmad  Shah  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  its  roadway  has'  many  times  run  with  blood.  Now  it  is  the 
abode  of  the  jewellers  and  ivory-workers  of  Delhi,  but  the  jewels 
are  seldom  valuable  and  the  carving  has  lost  much  of  its  old 
delicacy.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  Chandni  Chauk  the  Jama 
Ma3Jid,orGreat  Mosque,  rises  boldly  fromasmall  rocky  eminence. 
It  was  erected  in  1648-1650,  two  years  after  the  royal  palace, 
by  Shah  Jahan.  Its  front  court,  450  ft.  square,  and  surrounded 
by  a  cloister  open  on  both  sides,  is  paved  with  granite  inlaid  with 
marble,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  dty.  The  mosque  itself, 
a  splendid  structure  forming  an  oblong  361  ft.  in  length,  is 
approached  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  stone  steps.  Three  domes 
of  white  marble  rise  from  its  roof,  with  two  taJl  minarets  at  the 
front  corners.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  paved  throughout, 
and  the  walls  and  roof  are  lined,  with  white  marble.  Two  other 
mosques  in  Delhi  itself  deserve  passing  notice,  the  Kala  Masjid 
or  Black  Mosque,  which  was  built  about  13S0  in  the  reign  of 


Feroz  Shah,  and  the  Moti  Masjid  or  Pearl  Mosque,  a  tiny  building 

added  to  the  palace  by  Aurangwb,  as  the  emperor's  private 
place  of  prayer.  It  is  only  60  ft.  square,  and  the  domes  alone 
are  seen  above  the  red  sandstone  walls  until  the  opem'ng  of  two 
small  fine  brass  gates. 

To  the  west  and  north-west  of  Delhi  considerable  suburbs 
cluster  beyond  the  walls.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  imperial 
family.  That  of  Humayun,  the  second  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  is 
a  noble  building  of  rose-coloured  sandstone  inlaid  with  white 
marble.  It  lies  about  3  m.  from  the  dty,  in  a  terraced  garden, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with  towers  and  four 
gateways.  In  the  centre  stands  a  platform  about  30  ft.  high  by 
200  ft.  square,  supported  by  arches  and  ascended  by  four  flights 
of  steps.  Above,  rises  the  mausoleum,  also  a  square,  with  a  great 
dome  of  white  marble  in  the  centre.  About  a  mile  to  the  west 
is  another  burying-ground,  or  collection  of  tombs  and  small 
mosques,  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  The  most  remarkable 
is  perhaps  the  little  chapel  in  honour  of  a  celebrated  Mussul- 
man saint,  Nizam-ud-din,  near  Whose  shrine  the  members  of  the 
imperial  family,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  he  buried,  each 
in  a  small  enclosure  surrounded  by  lattice-work  of  white  marble. 

Still  farther  away,  some  10  m.  south  of  the  modem  dty,  amid 
the  ruins  of  old  Delhi,  stands  the  Kutb  Minar,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  perfect  tower  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  seven 
architectural  wonders  of  India.  The  Minar  was  begun  by  Ku  tb- 
ud-din  Aibak  about  A.D.  iioo.  The  two  top  storeys  were  rebuilt 
by  Feroz  Shah.  It  consists  of  five  storeys  of  red  sandstone  and 
white  marble.  The  purplish  red  or  the  sandstone  at  the  base  is 
finely  modulated,  through  a  pale  pink  in  the  second  storey,  to 
a  dark  orange  at  the  summit',  which  harmonizes  with  the  blue  of 
an  Indian  sky.  Dark  bands  of  Arabic  ^Tiling  rbund  the  three 
lower  storeys  contrast  with  the  red  sandstone.  The  height  of  the 
column  is  238  ft.  The  plinth  is  a  polygon  of  twenty  sides.  The 
basement  storey  has  the  same  number  of  faces  formed  into  convex 
flutes  which  are  alternately  angular  and  semidrcular.  The  next 
has  semicircular  flutes,  and  in  the  third  they  are  all  angular. 
Then  rises  a  plain  storey,  and  above  it  soars  a  partially  fluted 
storey,  the  shaft  of  which  is  adorned  with  bands  of  marble  and 
red  sandstone.  A  bold  projecting  balcony,  richly  ornamented, 
nms  ronnd  each  storey.  After  six  centuries  the  column  is  almost 
as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  finished.  It  stands  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  outer  court  of  the  mosque  erected  by  Kutb-ud-din 
immediately  after  his  capture  of  Delhi  in  1193.  The  design  of 
this  mosque  is  Mahommedan,  but  the  wonderfully  delicate 
ornamentation  of  its  western  fagade  and  other  remaining  parts 
is  Hindu.  In  the  inner  courtyard  of  the  mosque  stands  the  Iron 
Pillar,  which  is  probably  the  most  ancient  monument  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  dating  from  about  A.D.  400.  It  consists 
of  a  solid  shaft  of  wrought  iron  some  16  in.  in  diameter  and  23  ft. 
8  in.  in  hdght,  with  an  inscription  eulogizing  Chandragupta 
Viltranmditya.  It  was  brought,  probably  from  Muttra,  by 
Anang  Pal,  a  Rajput  chief  of  the  Tomaras,  who  erected  it  here 

Among  the  modem  buildings  of  Delhi  may  be  mentioned  the 
Residency,  now  occupied  by  a  government  high  school,  and 
the  Protestant  church  of  St  James,  built  at  a  coast  of  £10,000  by 
Colond  Skinner,  an  officer  well  known  in  the  history  of  the  East 
India  Company.  About  half-way  down  the  Chandni  Chauk  is  a 
high  clock-tower.  Near  it  is  the  town  hall,  with  museum  and 
library.  Behind  the  Chandni  Chauk,  to  the  north,  lie  the  Queen's 
Gardens;  beyond  them  the  "  dty  lines  "  stretch  away  as  far 
as  the  well-known  rocky  ridge,  about  a  mile  outside  the  town. 
From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  the  view  of  the  station  and  dty 
is  very  picturesque.  The  prindpal  local  institution  until  1877  was 
the  Delhi  College,  founded  in  i7g2.  It  was  at  first  exclusively 
an  oriental  school,  supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  Mahommedan  gentlemen,  and  managed  by  a  committee  of  the 
subscribers.  In  iSag  an  English  department  was  added  to  it; 
and  in  1855  the  institution  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Educational  Department.     In  the  Mutiny  of  1857  the  old 
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college  was  plundered  of  a  very  valuable  oriental  library,  and 
the  building  completely  destroyed.  A  new  college  was  founded  in 
1858,  and  vas  a^liated  to  the  university  of  Calcutta  in  1864. 
The  old  college  attained  to  great  celebrity  as  an  educational 
institution,  and  produced  many  excellent  scholars,  but  it  was 
abolished  in  1877,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  grant  available  for 
higher-dasa  education  upon  the  Punjab  University  at  Lahore. 

The  Ridge,  fampus  as  the  British  base  during  the  siege  of  Delhi 
during  the  Mutiny,  in  1857,  is  a  last  outcrop  of  the  AravatU  Hills 
which  rises  in  a  steep  escarpment  some  60  ft.  above  the  city.  At 
its  near'st  point  on  the  right  of  the  British  position,  where  the 
Mutiny  Memorial  now  stands,  the  Ridge  is  only  1200  yds.  from 
the  walls  of  Delhi;  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
position  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away;  and  at  the  left  near  the 
river  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  was  behind  the  Ridge  at 
this  point  that  the  main  portion  of  the  British  camp  was  pitched. 
The  Mutiny  Memorial,  which  was  erected  by  the  army  before 
Delhi,  is  a  rather  poor  specimen  of  a  Gothic  spire  in  red  sandstone, 
while  the  memorial  tablets  are  of  inferior  marble.  Next  to  the 
Ridge  tbe  point  of  most  interest  to  every  English  visitor  to  Delhi 
is  Nicholson's  grave,  which  lies  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing  in 
the  Kashmir  gate  cemetery.  The  Kashmir  gate  itself  bears  a 
slab  recording  the  gallant  deed  of  the  party  under  Lieutenants 
D.  C.  Home  and  P,  Salkcld,  who  blew  in  the  gate  in  broad  day- 
light on  tbe  day  that  Delhi  was  taken  by  assault. 

The  population  of  Delhi  according  to  the  census  of  1901  was 
ioS,575,  of  whom  88,460  were  Mahommedans  and  114,417  were 
Hindus.  The  city  is  served  by  £ve  different  railways,  the  East 
Indian,  the  Oudh  &  Robilkhand,  the  Rajputana-Malwa  & 
Bombay-Baroda,  the  Southern  Punjab,  and  the  North -Western, 
and  occi^iies  a  central  position,  being  940  m.  from  Karachi,  950 
from  Calcutta,  and  960  from  Bombay.  Owing  to  the  advantages 
it  enjoys  as  a  trade  centre,  Delhi  is  recovering  much  of  the 
prominence  which  it  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  It  has 
spinning-mills  and  other  mills  worked  by  steam.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  gold  and  silver  filigree  work  and  embroidery, 
jewelry,  muslins,  shawls,  glazed  pottery  and  wood-carving. 

The  DiSTKlCT  OF  Dei.hi  has  an  area  of  1 290  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Jumna 
river,  75  m.  in  length,  and  varying  from  1510333  m.  in  breadth. 
Most  of  the  district  consists  of  hard  and  stony  soil,  depending 
upon  irrigation,  which  is  supplied  by  tbe  Western  Jumna  canal, 
the  Ali  Mardan  canal  and  the  Agra  canal.  The  principal  crops 
are  wheat,  bariey,  sugar-cane  and  cotton. 

When  Lord  Lake  broke  the  Mahratta  power  in  1803,  and 
the  emperor  was  taken  undu'  the  protection  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  present  districts  of  Delhi  and  Hissar  were  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  loyal  family,  and  were  administered 
by  a  British  resident.  In  1832  the  ofiice  of  resident  was 
abolished,  and.  the  tract  was  annexed  to  the  North^Western 
Provinces.  After  the  Mutiny  in  1858  it  was  separated  from 
the  North- Western  Provinces  and  annexed  to  the  Punjab.  The 
population  in  1901  was  689,039. 

The  Division  of  Delhi  stretches  from  Simla  to  Rajputana, 
and  is  much  broken  up  by  native  states.  It  comprises  the  seven 
districts  of  Hissar,  Rohtak,  Gurgaon,  Delhi,  Kamal,  Umballa 
and  Simla.  Its  total  area  is  15,393  sq.  m.,  and  in  1901  tbe 
population  was  4,587,092. 

History. — According  to  legends,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
a  substantial  basis,  DeUii  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  tbe  site  of  a  capital  city.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Indarpat  preserves  the  name  of  Indra- 
prasbta,  the  semi-mythical  city  founded,  according  to  the  Sanscrit 
epic  ifahabkarata,  by  Yudisthira  and  his  brothers,  the  five 
Pandavas.  Whatever  its  dim  predecessors  may  have  been, 
however,  the  actual  history  of  Delhi  dates  no  further  back  than 
the  nth  century  a.d.,  when  Anangapala  (Anang  Pal),  a  chief  of 
the  Tomara  clan,  built  the  Red  Fort,  in  which  the-  Kutb  Minar 
DOW  Stands;  in  1052  the  same  chief  removed  the  famous  Iron 
Pillar  from  its  origiital  position,  probably  at  Muttra,  and  set  it 
up  among  a  group  of  temples  of  which  the  materials  were  after- 
wards iised  by  the  Mussulmans  for  the  construction  of  the  great 


Kutb  Mosque.  About  the  middle  of  the  i  ath  century  the  Toman 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  Vigraha-raja  (Visala-deva,  Bisal 
Deo),  the  Chauhui  king  of  Ajmere,  who  from  inscribed  recMds 
discovered  of  late  years  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  consider- 
able culture  (see  V.  A.  Smith,  Early  Hist,  of  India,  ed.  rgoS, 
p.  356).  His  nephew  and  successor  was  Pritbwi-iaja  (Prithiraj, 
or  Rai  Pithora),  lord  of  Sambhar,  Delhi  and  Ajmere,  whose  fame 
as  lovpr  and  warrior  still  lives  in  popular  story.  He  was  the  last 
Hindu  ruler  of  Delhi.  In  1191  came  the  invasion  of  Mahommcd 
of  Ghor.  Defeated  on  this  occasion,  Mahommed  returned  two 
years  later,  overthrew  the  Hindus,  and  captured  and  put  to 
death  Prithwi-raja.  Delhi  became  henceforth  the  capital  of 
the  Mahommedan  Indian  empire,  Kutb-ud-din  (the  general  and 
slave  of  Mahommed  of  Ghor}  being  left  in  command.  Hia 
dynasty  is  known  as  that  of  the  slave  kings,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
old  Delhi  owes  its  grandest  remains,  among  them  Kutb  Mosque 
and  the  Kutb  Minar.  The  slave  dynasty  retained  the  throne 
till  J290,  when  it  was  subverted  by  Jalal-ud-din  Khilji.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  this  dynasty  was  Ala-ud-din,  during 
whose  reign  Delhi  was  twice  e^>osed  to  attack  from  invading 
hordes  of  Moguls.  On  the  first  occasion  Ala-ud-din  defeated 
tbemuuder  the  walls  of  his  capital;  on  the  second,  after  encamp- 
ing for  two  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  dty,  they  retired 
without  a  battle.  The  house  of  Khilji  came  to  an  end  in  1391, 
and  was  followed  by  that  of  Tughlak.  Hitherto  the  Pathan  kings 
had  been  content  with  the  ancient  Hindu  capital,  altered  aod 
adorned  to  suit  their  tastes.  But  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  Ghias-ud-din  Tu^ilak,  was  to  erect 
a  new  capital  about  4  m.  farther  to  tbe  east,  which  he  called 
Tughlakabad.  The  ruins  of  his  fort  remain,  and  the  eye  can  still 
trace  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  long  deserted  city.  Ghias-ud- 
din  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mahommed  b.  Tughlak,  who  reigned 
from  1325  to  1351,  and  is  described  by  Elphinstone  as  "  one  of 
the  most  accompUshed  princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that 
ever  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature."  Under  this  monux^ 
the  Delhi  of  the  Tughlak  dynasty  attained  its  utmost  growth. 
His  successor  FeroE  Shah  Tughlak  transferred  the  capital  to  a 
new  town  which  he  founded  some  miles  off,  on  the  north  of  the 
Kutb,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  Feroaabad.  In  1398, 
during  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Tughlak,  occurred  tbe  Tatai 
invasion  of  Timurlane.  The  king  fied  to  Gujarat,  his  army  was 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Delhi,  and  the  city  surrendered.  The 
town,  notwithstanding  a  promise  of  protection,  was  plundered 
and  burned;  the  citizens  were  massacred.  The  invaders  at  last 
retired,  leaving  Delhi  without  a  government,  and  almost  without  ■ 
inhabitants.  At  length  Mahmud  Tughlak  regained  a  fragment 
ofhisformerkingdom,  but  onhisdeathiQi4iz  the  family  became 
eitinct.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Sayyid  dynasty,  which  held 
Delhi  and  a  few  miles. of  surrounding  territory  till  1444,  when  it 
gave  way  to  tbe  house  of  Lodi,  during  whose  rule  the  capital  was 
removed  to  Agra.  In  r526  Baber,  sixth  in  descent  from  Timur- 
lane, invaded  India,  defeated  and  killed  Ibrahim  Lodi  at  the  battle 
of  Panipat,  entered  Delhi,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  Afghan  empire.  Baber's  capital  was  at  .\gra, 
but  his  son  and  successor.  Humayun,  removed  it  to  Delhi.  In 
1540  Humayun  was  defeated  and  expelled  by  Sher  Shah,  who 
entirely  rebuilt  the  dty,  enclosing  and  fortifying  it  with  a  new 
wall.  In  bis  time  Delhi  extended  from  where  Humayun's  tomb 
now  is  to  near  (he  southern  gate  of  the  modem  dty.  In  1555 
Humayun,  with  the  assistance  of  Persia,  regained  the  throne; 
but  he  died  within  six  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
the  illustrious  Akbar.  ' 

During  Akbar's  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Jabangir,  the  capital 
was  dther  at  Agra  or  at  Lahore,  and  Delhi  once  more  fell  into 
decay.  Between  1638  and  1658,  however.  Shah  Jaban  rebuilt  it 
almost  in  its  present  form;  and  his  dty  remains  substantially  the 
Delhi  of  the  present  time.  The  imperial  palace,  the  Jama  Masjid 
or  Great  Mosque,  and  the  restoration  of  what  is  now  the  western 
Jumna  canal,  are  the  work  of  Shah  Jahan.  The  Mogul  empire 
rapidly  expanded  during  the  reigns  of  Akbar  and  his  successors 
down  to  Aurungzeb,  when  it  attained  its  dimax.  After  the  death 
of  tbe  latter  monarch,  in  1 707,  came  the  dedioe^   Insvrrectio 
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and  dvil  wars  on  the  put  of  the  Hindu  trihutaiy  chiefs, 
Sikhs  and  MAbrattos,  broke  out.  AuTujigzel>*ssucicessois  became 
the  helpless  instnunents  of  coDflictiog  chiefa.  His  grandsos, 
jahajidarSbab,  was,  in  1713,  deposed  and  fitrangled  after  a.  reign 
of  oae  year;  and  Fanakhaiyyar,  the  next  ia  succesaton,  met  with 
the  same  fate  in  1719.  He  was  succeeded  by  Uahommed  Shah, 
in  whose  reign  the  Mahratta  forces  fiist  made  their  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Delhi,  in  1736.  Three  years  later  the  Persian 
monarch,  Nadir  Shah,  after  defeating  the  Mogul  army  at  Kamal, 
entered  Delhi  in  triumph.  While  engaged  in  levying  a  heavy 
contiibution,  the  Feisian  troops  were  attacked  by  the  populace, 
and  many  of  them  were  killed.  Nadir  Shah,  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  stay  the  bunult,  at  last  gave  ordeis  for  a  general  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  fifty-eight  days  Nadir  Shah  remained  in 
Delhi,  and  when  be  left  he  carried  with  him  a  treasure  in  money 
amounting,  at  the  lowest  coinputation,  to  eight  or  nine  millions 
sterling,  brides  jewels  of  inestimable  value,  and  other  prc^)erty 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions  num. 

From  this  time  (1740)  the  decline  of  the  empire  proceeded 
unchecked  and  with  increased  rapidity.  In  rj  7 1  Shah  Alam,  the 
son  of  Alamgii  H.,  was  nomin^y  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Mahrattas,  the  real  sovereignty  resting  with  the  Mahratta  chief, 
Sindbia.  An  attempt  of  the  puppet  emperor  to  shake  himself 
dearof  the  Mahrattai,  in  which  he  was  defeated  in  1788,  led  to  a 
permanent  Mahratta  garriscm  being  stationed  at  Delhi.  From 
this  date,  the  king  remained  a  cipher  in  the  hands  of  Sindhia, 
who  treated  him  with  stu^died  ne^ect,  until  the  8th  of  September 
180J,  when  Lord  Lake  overthrew  the  Mahrattas  under  the  walls 
of  Delhi,  entered  the  dty,  and  took  the  king  under  the  protection 
of  the  British.  Delhi,  ooix  more  attacked  by  a  Mahratta  army 
under  the  Mahratta  chief  Holkar  in  1804,  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Colonel  Ocbterlony,  the  British  residmt,  who  heldout  against 
overwhelming  odds  for  eight  days,  until  relieved  by  Lord  Lake. 
From  tbisdateanewera  in  the  history  of  Delhi  b^an.  Apeosion 
of  £110,000  per  annum  was.  allowed  to  the  king,  with  ezdusive 
jurisdictionovet  the  palace,  and  the  titular  sovereignty  as  before; 
but  the  dty,  together  with  the  Delhi  territory,  passed  under 
British  adm^ustration. 

Fifty-three  years  of  quiet  prosperity  for  Delhi  were  brought  to 
a  cloae  by  the  Mutiny  of  iSS7.  Its  capture  by  the  mutineers,  its 
siege,  and  its  subsequent  recapture  by  the  British  have  been 
oftQi  told,  and  nothing  b<£yond  a  short  notice  is  called  for  here. 
The  outbreak  at  Meerut  occurred  cm  the  night  of  the  loth  of 
May  1857.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  their  officen,  the 
rebd  soldiery  set  out  for  Delhi,  about  35  m.  distant,  and  on 
the  following  morning  entered  the  dty,  where  they  were  joined 
by  the  dty  mob.  Mr  Fraser,  the  commisdoner,  Mr  Hutchinson, 
the  collector,  Ci^itain  Douglas,  the  commandant  of  the  palace 
guards,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Jennings,  the  residency  chaplain,  were 
at  once  murdered,  as  were  also  most  of  the  dvil  and  non-oQcial 
residents  whose  houses  were  situated  within  the  dty  wallp.  The 
British  troops  in  cajatonments  consisted  of  three  regiments  of 
native  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  These  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  mutineers,  and  commenced  by  killing  their  officers. 
The  Delhi  magazine,  then  the  largest  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
was  in  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  with  whom  were  two 
other  officers  and  six  non-commissioned  officers.  The  magazine 
was  attacked  by  the  mutineers,  but  the  little  band  defended  to 
the  Last  the  enormous  accumulation  of  munitions  of  war  stored 
there,  and,  when  further  defence  was  hopeless,  fired  the  magazine. 
Five  of  the  nine  were  killed  by  the  explosion,  and  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  subsequently  died  of  his  injuries;  the  remaining 
three  succeeded  in  making  their  esc^>e.  Tlie  occupation  of  Delhi 
by  the  rebels  was  the  signal,  for  risings  in  almost  every  mihtary 
station  in  North- Western  India.  The  revolted  soldiery  with  one 
accord  thronged  towards  Delhi,  and  in  a  short  time  the  dty  was 
garrisoned  by  a  rebel  army  variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to 
70,000  disdphned  men.  The  pensioned  king,  Bahadur  Shah,  was 
proclaimed  emperor;  his  sons  were  appointed  to  various  mihtary 
commands.  About  fifty-  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  nearly  all 
females,  who  had  been  captured  in  trying  to  escape  from  the  town 
on  the  day  of  the  outbreak,  were  omfined  in  a  stifling  chamber 


of  the  palace  for  fifteen  days;  they  were  then  brought  ont'and 
massacred  in  the  court-yard. 

The  siege  which  followed  forms  one  of  the  memorable  incidents 
of  the  British  history  <rf  India.  On  the  Sth  JunK,  four  weeks  after 
the  outbreak.  Sir  H.  Barnard,  who  had  succeeded  as  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  death  of  General  Anson,  routed  the  mutineers  with 
a  handful  of  Europeans  and  Sikhs,  after  a  severe  action  at  Badli- 
ki-SeraJ,  and  encamped  upon  the  Sidge  that  overlooks  the  dty. 
The  force  was  too  weak  to  capture  the  dty,  and  he  had  no  siege 
train  or  heavy  guns.  All  tturt  could  be  done  was  to  hold  the 
position  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  of  a  siege  train. 
During  the  next  three  months  the  little  British  force  on  the  Ridge 
were  rather  the  besieged  than  the  besiegers.  Almost  daily  sallies, 
which  often  turned  into  pitched  battles,  were  made  by  the  rebels 
ufran  the  over-worked  handful  of  Europeans,  Sikhsand  Gurkhas. 
A  great  struggle  took  place  on  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of 
Plassey  (June  33),  and  another  on  the  25th  of  August;  but  on 
both  occasions  the  mutineers  were  nipulBed  with  heavy  loss. 
General  Barnard  died  of  cholera  in  July,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Genera]  Archdaie  Wilson.  Meanwhile  reinforcements  and  siege' 
artillery  gradually  airrved,andeartymS^temberit~(va3  resolved 
to  make  the  assault.  The  first  of  the  heavy  batteries  opened  fire 
on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on  the  13th  a  i^acticable  breach  was 
rq>orted. 

On  the  noming  of  the  14th  Sept.  the  aasault  was  delivered, 
the  points  of  attack  being  the  Kaidimir  bastion,  the  Water 
bastion,  the  Kashmir  gate,  and  the  LaHxae  gate,  llie  assault 
was  thoroi^hly  successful,  althou^  the  column  which  was  to 
enter  the  dty  by  the  Lahore  gate  sustained  a  temporary  chec^. 
The  whole  eastern  part  of  the  dty  was  retaken,  but  at  a  cost  of 
66  officers  and  iro4  men  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  the  total 
strength  of  g866.  Fighting  continued  more  or  less  during  the 
next  six  dajrs,  and  it  was  not  till  the  aoth  of  September  that  the 
entire  dty  and  palace  were  occupied,  and  the  reoonqueat  of  Delhi 
was  complete.  During  the  siege,  tJie  British  force  sustained  a 
lose  of  loi  3  officers  and  men  killed,  and  3837  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  was  General  John  Nicholson,  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
storming  parties,  who  was  shot  through  the  body  in  the  act  of 
leading  his  men,  in  the  first  day's  fighting.  He  Uved,  however, 
to  learn  that  the  whole  city  had  been  recaptured,  and  died  on  the 
33rd  of  S^tember.  On  the  flight  of  the  mutineers,  the  king  and 
several  members  of  the  royal  family  took  refuge  at  Humayun's 
tomb.  On  recdving  a  promise  that  his  life  would  be  spared, 
the  last  of  the  house  of  Timur  surrendered  to  Majw  Hodson;  he 
was  afterwards  banished  to  Rangoon.  Delhi,  thus  reconquered, 
remained  for  some  months  under  military  authority.  Owing  to 
the  murder  of  several  European  soldias  who  strayed  from  the 
lines,  the  narive  population  was  expeHed  the  dty.  Hindus  were 
soon  afterwards  readmitted,  but  for  some  time  Mahommedans 
were  rigorously  exduded.  Delhi  was  made  over  to  the  dvil 
authorities  in  January  1858,  but  it  was  not  till  i86r  that  the  dvil  • 
courts  were  r^ukdy  reopened.  The  shattered  walls  of  the 
Kashmir  gateway,  and  the  bastions  of  the  northern  face  of  the 
city,  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  cannonade  of  September  1857. 
Since  that  date  Delhi  has  settled  down  into  a  prosperous  com- 
mercial town,  and  a  great  railway  centre.  The  lines  which  start 
from  it  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  bring  into  its  bazaars 
the  trade  of  many  districts.  But  the  romance  of  antiquity  still 
lingers  around  it,  and  Delhi  was  sdected  for  the  scene  of  the 
Imperial  Prodamati<»i  on  the  1st  of  January  1877,  and  for  the 
great  Durbar  hdd  in  January  1903  f(»  the  proclamation  of  King 
Edward  VIL  as  emperor  of  India. 

ACTHORTTiBS. — The  best  modem  account  of  the  dty  is  Ddhi,  Past 


Delhi.  Other  authoritative  works  are  CtHes  of  India  (1903)  and  The 
Mutiny  Papers  (1893),  bothby  0.  W.  Forrest,  and  Forty-one  Years  in 
India  (1897),  by  Lord  Roberts;  While  some  impresMonistic  skctchts 
nil!  be  found  in  Enchanted  India  (1899),  by  Prince  Bojidar  Kai«- 
ceorgevitch.  See  also  the  chapter  on  Delhi  u)  H.  G.  Keene,  Hist.  </ 
Ifindustan  .  .  .  to  the  fail  ef  the  Uugkol  Empire  (i88s).  For  the  . 
Delhi  Durbar  of  1503  sec  Stephen  Wheeler,  Htsl.  of  the  Delhi  Corona- 
tian  Durbar,  compiled  from  official  papers  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of 
India  (L.ondon,  1904),  which  cmtaua  numerous  portraits  and  other 
illustrations. 
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DELIA— DELIAN  LEAGUE 


DELIA,  B  festival  of  ApoHo  held  every  five  years  at  the  great 
pasegyris  in  Delos  (Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  147).  It  includeci 
athletic  and  musical  contests,  at  which  the  prize  vas  a  branch  of 
the  sacred  palm.  This  festival  was  said  to  have  been  established 
by  Theseus  on  his  wxybat^  from  Crete.  Its  celebration  gradually 
fell  into  abeyance  and  was  not  revived  till  416  b.c,  when  the 
Athenians  purified  the  island  and  took  so  prtsoinent  a  part  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ddia  that'  it  came  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
an  Athenian  festival  (Thucydides  iii.  104).  Ceremonial  embassies 
(fitupliu)  from  all  the  Greek  cities  were  pres^it. 

See  G.  Gilbert,  Diliaca  (1S69) ;  J.  A,  Leb^e.  Rtchtrchts  sur  Dilos 
(1876);  A.  Mommsen,  Fesle  der  Stadt  Aiken  (1898);  E.  Pfuhl, 
De  Athtrii»»iium  pompts  sacrU  ii^oo) ;  G.F.SthOmvtK,Gri«ckiiche 
Allertumtr  (4th  ed.,  1897-1903);  P.  Stengel,  Die  (TMeMKilw* 
KuUiisailertHmeT  (189S):  T.  Homolle  in  Daremberg  and  S^lio's 
Dictionnaire  des  anti^iUs. 

DEUAN  UUlOUE,  or  Cohtkdebacv  Oz  Dexos,  the  name  given 
to  a  confederation  of  Greek  states  under  the  leadership  of  Athens, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Delos,  founded  in  478  B.C.  Portly  after 
the  final  repulse  of  the  expedition  of  the  Persians  under  Xerxes  I. 
This  conf^leracy,  which  aiter  many  modifications  and  vicissi- 
tudes was  finally  broken  up  by  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sparta 
in  404,  was  revived  in  37S-7  Cthe  "  Second  Athenian  Confeder- 
acy ")  as  a  protection  against  Spartan  aggression,  and  lasted, 
at  least  formally,  untU  the  victory  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  at 
Chaeronea.  These  two  confederations  have  an  interest  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  thesignificance  of  the  detailed  events  which  form 
their  history.  (See  Gkeece  :  Ancient  History.)  They  are  the  first 
two  examples  (A  which  we  have  detailed  knowledge  of  a  serious 
attempt  at  united  action  on  the  part  of  a  lat^  nomber  of  self- 
governing  states  at  a  relatively  high  level  of  conscious  political 
development.  The  first  league,  moreover,  in  its  later  period 
affords  the  first  example  in  recorded  history  of  self-oonscioos 
imperialism  in  which  Uie  subordinate  units  enjoyed  a  ^edfied 
local  autonomy  with  an  organized  system,  financial,  military  and 
judicial.  Tlie  second  league  is  further  interesting  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 

History. — Several  causes  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  Confederacy  of  Delos.  During  the  6th  century  B.C.  Sparta 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chirf  power,  not  only  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesc,  but  also  in  Greece  as  a  whole,  including  the  t^ands  of 
theAegean.  ThePer3ianinvasiansofDariusandXerxes,witbtiie 
consequent  importance  of  maritime  strength  and  the  capacity 
for  distant  enterprise,  as  compared  with  that  of  purely  military 
superiority  in  the  Greek  peninsula,  caused  a  considerable  loss  of 
prestige  which  Sparta  was  unwilling  to  recognize.  Moreover,  it 
chanced  that  at  the  time  the  Spartan  leaders  were  not  men 
of  strong  character  or  general  ability.  Pausanias,  the  victor  of 
Plataeo,  soon  showed  himself  destitute  of  the  high  qualities 
which  the  situation  demanded.  Personal  cujHdity,  discourtesy 
to  the  allies,  and  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  style  and  manners  of 
oriental  princes,  combined  to  alienate  from  him  the  sympathies 
of  the  Ionian  allies,  who  realised  that,  had  it  not  bc«n  for  the 
Athenians,  the  battle  of  Salamis  would  never  have  been  even 
fought,  and  Greece  would  probably  have  become  a  Persian 
satrapy.  The  Athenian  contingent  which  was  sent  to  aid 
Pausanias  in  the  task  of  driving  the  Persians  finally  out  of  the 
Thraceward  towns  was  under  the  command  of  the  Athenians, 
Aristides  and  Cimon,  mta  of  tact  and  probity.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  when  Pausanias  was  recalled  to  Sparta  on 
the  charge  of  treasonable  overtures  to  the  Persians,  the  Ionian 
allies  appealed  to  the  Athenians  on  the  grounds  of  kinship  and 
urgent  necessity,  and  that  when  Sparta  sent  out  Dords  to  super- 
sede Pausanias  he  found  Aristides  in  unquestioned  command  of 
the  allied  fleet.  To  some  extent  the  Spartans  were  undoubtedly 
relieved,  in  that  it  no  longer  fell  to  them  to  organize  distant 
expeditions  to  Asia  Minor,  and  this  feeling  was  strengthened 
about  the  same  time  by  the  treacherous  conduct  of  their  king 
Leotychides  (9. p.)  in  Thessaly,  In  any  case  the  inelastic  quality 
of  the  Spartan  system  was  unable  to  adapt  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
the  new  age.  To  Aristides  was  mainly  due  the  organization  of  the 
new  league  and  the  adjustment  of  the  contributions  of  the  various 


allies  in  ships  or  in  money.  His  assessment,  of  the  details  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  Was  so  fur  that  it  remained  popular  knig 
after  the  league  of  autonomous  allies  had  become  an  Athenian 
empire.  The  general  afiairs  of  the  league  were  managed  by  a 
synod  which  met  periodically  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
at  Delos,  the  andent  centre  sanctified  by  the  common  Worship 
of  the  lonjans.  In  tiiis  synod  the  allies  met  on  an  equality  under 
the  presidency  of  Athens.  Among  its  first  subjects  of  delibera- 
tion must  have  been  the  ratification  of  Aristides'  assessment. 
Thucydides  lays  emi^iasis  on  the  fact  that  in  these  meetings 
Athens  as  head  of  tiie  league  had  no  store  than  presidentia] 
authority,  and  the  other  members  were  called  irimiiixi>i  (allies), 
a  word,  however,  of  amblguoos  meaning  and  capable  of  includinig 
both  free  and  subject  allies.  The  only  other  facrt  preserved  by 
Thucydides  is  that  Athens  appealed  a  board  called  the  Helleno- 
tamiae  (ro^dot,  steward)  to  watch  over  and  administer  the 
treasury  of  the  league,  which  for  some  twenty  yean  waa  kept 
at  Delos,  and  to  receive  the  contributions  (Moo>)  of  the  allies 
who  paid  in  money. 

The  league  was,  therefore,  specifically  a  free  confederation  of 
autonomous  Ionian  cities  founded  as  a  protection  against  the 
common  danger  which  threatened  the  Aegean  basin,  and  led 
by  Athens  in  virtue  of  her  predominant  naval  power  as  exhibited 
in  the  war  against  Xerxes.  Its  orgaikization,  adopted  by  the 
common  synod,  was  the  product  of  the  new  democratic  ideal 
embodied  in  the  Cleisthenic  reforms,  as  interpreted  by  a  Just 
and  moderate  exponent.  It  is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  free 
corporate  action  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities,  whose 
centrifugal  yearning  for  independence  so  often  proved  fatal  to 
the  Hellenic  world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  prt^und  mistake  to  regard 
the  hbCory  of  the  league  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence  as  that  of  an  Athenian  empire.  Thucydides  expressly 
describes  the  predominance  of  Athens  as  'fTCfKwIa  (leadership, 
headship),  not  as  ipxh  (empire),  and  the  attempts  made  by 
Athenian  orators  during  the  second  period  of  the  Peloponneaut 
War  to  prove  that  the  attitude  of  Athens  had  not  dtered  mux 
the  time  of  Aristides  are  manifestly  unsuccessful. 

Of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  league's  history  we  know  practically 
nothing,  save  that  it  was  a  period  of  steady,  successful  activi^ 
against  the  few  remaining  Persian  strongholds  in  Thrace  and  the 
Aegean  (Herod.  I.  106-107,  see  Athens,  Ciuon).  In  these  years 
the  Athenian  sailors  reached  a  hi^  i^ch  of  training,  and  by 
their  successes  strengthened  that  corporate  pride  which  had  been 
bom  at  Salamis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  naturally  came  to  pass 
that  certain  of  the  allies  became  weary  of  incessant  warfare  and 
looked  for  a  period  of  commercial  prosperity.  Athens,  as  the 
chosen  leader,  and  supported  no  doubt  by  die  synod,  enforced 
the  contributions  of  ^ps  and  money  according  to  the  assess- 
ment. Gradually  the  allies  began  to  weary  of  personal  service 
and  persnaded  the  synod  to  accept  a  money  commutation.  The 
loniana  were  naturally  averse  from  prolonged  warfare,  and  in 
the  prosperity  which  must  have  fcJlowed  the  final  rout  of  the 
Persians  and  the  freeing  of  the  Aegean  from  the  pirates  (a  very 
important  feature  in  the  league's  policy)  a  money  contribution 
was  only  a  trifling  burden.  The  result  was,  however,  extremely 
bad  for  the  allies,  whose  status  in  the  league  necessarily  became 
lower  in  relation  to  that  of  Athens,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
military  and  naval  resources  correspondingly  diminished.  Athens 
became  more  and  more  powerful,  and  could  afford  to  disregard 
the  authority  of  the  synod.  Another  new  feature  appeared 
in  the  employment  of  coercion  against  dties  which  desired  to 
secede.  Athens  might  fairly  insist  that  the  protection  of  the 
Aegean  would  become  impossible  if  some  of  the  chief  islands  were 
Uable  to  be  used  as  piratical  strongholds,  and  further  that  it  was 
only  right  that  all  should  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  security 
which  all  enjoyed.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  cases  of  NaxcB 
and  Thasos,  for  instance,  the  league's  resources  were  employed 
not  against  the  Persians  but  against  recaldtrant  Greek  islands, 
and  that  the  Greek  ideal  of  separate  autonomy  was  outraged. 
Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Na^os  (c.  467  n,c.)  Cimon  proceeded 
with  a  fleet  of  300  ships  (only  100  from  the  allies)  to  the  south- 
western and  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.    Having  driven  the 
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Persians  out  of  Greek  towns  in  Lycia  and  Caria,  he  met  and 
routed  the  Persians  on  land  and  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eury- 
medoD  in  Pamphylia.  In  463  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years 
the  Athenians  captured  Thasos,  with  which  they  had  quarrelled 
over  mining  rights  in  the  Strymon  valley.  It  is  said  (Thuc.  i.  101) 
that  Thasos  had  appealed  for  aid  to  S[>srta,  and  that  the  latter 
was  prevented  from  responding  only  by  earthquake  and.  the 
Helot  revolt.  But  this  is  both  unproved  and  improbable. 
Sparta  had  so  far  no  quarrel  with  Athens.  Athens  thus  became 
mistress  of  the  Aegean,  while  the  synod  at  Delos  had  become 
practically,  if  cot  theoretically,  powerless.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Cimon  {q.it.),  who  had  striven  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
Sparta,  the  chief  mihtary,  and  Athens,  the  chief  naval  power, 
was  successfully  attacked  by  Ephialtes  and  Pericles.  During  the 
ensuing  years,  apart  from  a  brief  return  to  the  Cimonian  policy, 
the  resources  of  the  league,  or,  aa  it  has  now  become,  the 
Athenian  empire,  were  directed  not  so  much  against  Persia 
aa  against  Sparta,  Corinth,  Aegina  and  Boeotia.  (See  Athens; 
Spakta,  &c.)  a  few  points  only  need  be  dealt  with  here.  The  first 
years  of  the  land  war  brought  the  Athenian  empire  to  its  zenith. 
Apart  from  Thessaly,  it  included  all  Greece  outside  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  the  Persians  in  Egypt  ended  in  a  disastrous  defeat,  and 
for  a  time  the  Athenians  returned  to  a  philo-Laconian  policy, 
perhi^  under  the  direction  of  Cimon  (see  CmoN  and  Pesicles)  . 
Peace  was  made  with  Sparta,  and,  if  we  are  to  beheve  4th' 
century  orators,  a  treaty,  the  Peace  of  Calliaa  or  of  Cimon,  was 
concluded  between  the  Great  King  and  Athens  in  449  after  the 
death  of  Cimon  before  the  walls  of  Cidum  in  Cyprus.  The 
meaning  of  this  so-called  Peace  of  Callias  is  doubtful.  Owing  to 
the  silence  of  Thutydides  and  other  reasons,  many  scholars 
regard  it  as  merely  a  cessation  of  hostilities  (see  Cimom  and 
Callus,  where  auth<^tieB  are  quoted).  At  all  events,  it  is 
significant  of  the  success  of  the  main  object  of  the  Delian  League, 
the  Athenians  resigning  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  while  Persia  recog- 
niicd  the  freedom  of  the  maritime  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor. 

During  this  period  the  power  of  Athens  over  her  allies  had 
iiKTcased,  though  we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  process  by 
which  this  was  brought  about.  Chios,  Lesbos  and  Samoa  alone 
fumi^ed  ships;  all  the  rest  had  commuted  for  a  money  pay- 
ment. This  meant  that  the  synod  was  quite  powerless.  More- 
over in  454  (probably)  the  changed  relations  were  crystalliEed  by 
the  transference  (proposed  by  the  Samians)  of  the  treasury  to 
Athens  (Corp.  Iiucr.  Attic,  i.  360).  Thus  in  448  B.C.  Athens  was 
not  only  mistress  of  a  maritime  empire,  but  ruled  over  Megara, 
Boeotia,  Pbocis,  Locris,  Achaea  and  Troeaen,  i.e.  over  so-called 
allies  who  were  strangers  to  the  old  pan-Ionian  assembly  and 
to  the  policy  of  the  league,  and  was  practically  equal  to  Sparta 
on  land.  An  important  event  must  be  referred  probably  to  the 
year  451, — the  law  of  Pericles,  by  which  citizenship  (including  , 
the  right  to  vote  in  the  Ecclesia  and  to  sit  on  paid  juries)  was  ' 
restricted  to  those  who  could  pram  themselves  the  diildren  of  an 
Athenian  father  and  mother  (i^  ifi^tXn  ianSi').  This  measure 
must  have  had  a  detrimental  efiect  on  the  allies,  who  thus  saw  . 
themselves  excluded  still  further  from  recognition  as  equal 
partners  in  a  league  (see  Pekicles).  The  natural  result  of  all 
these  causes  was  that  a  feeling  of  antipathy  rose  against  Athens 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  autonomy  was  the  breath  of  life, 
and  the.  fundamental  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  disruption  was 
soon  to  prove  more  powerful  than  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
Athens.  The  first  to  secede  were  the  land  powers  of  Greece 
proper,  whose  subordination  Athens  bad  endeavoured  to 
guarantee  by  supporting  the  democratic  parties  in  the  various 
states.  Gradually  the  exiled  oligarchs  combined;  with  the  defeat 
of  Tolmides  at  Coroneia,  Boeotia  was  finally  lost  to  the  empire, 
and  the  loss  of  Phod^,  Locris  and  Megara  was  the  immediate 
sequel.  Against  these  losses  the  retention  of  Euboea,  Nisaea 
and  Pegae  was  no  compensation;  the  land  empire  was  irre- 
trievably lost. 

The  next  important  event  is  the  revolt  of  Samos,  which  had 
quarrelled  with  Miletus  over  the  dty  of  Priene.  The  Samians 
refused  the  arbitration  of  Athens.     The  island  was  conquered 


with  great  difficulty  by  the  whole  force  of  the  league,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  tribute  of  the  Thracian  cities  and  those  in  Helles- 
pontine  district  was  increased  between  439  and  436  we  must 
probably  infer  that  Athens  had  to  deal  with  a  widespread  feeling 
of  discontent  about  this  period.  It  is,  however,  equally  notice- 
able on  the  one  hand  that  the  main  body  of  the  alhes  was  not 
affected,  and  on  the  other  that  the  Peloponnesian  League  on 
the  advice  of  Corinth  officially  recognized  the  right  of  Athens  to 
deal  with  her  rebellious  subject  allies,  and  refused  to  give  help 
to  the  Samians. 

The  succeeding  events  which  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  War  and 
the  final  disruption  of  the  league  are  discussed  in  other  articles. 
(See  Atbens:  Hislary,  and  Pelcwonnesun  Was.)  Two  im- 
portant events  aione  call  for  special  notice.  The  first  is  the 
raising  of  the  allies'  tribute  in  435  B.C.  by  a  certain  Thudippus, 
presumably  a  henchman  of  Cleoa.  The  fact,  though  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  was  inferred  from  Aristophanes 
(Wasps,  660),  Andocides  (de  Pace,  i  9),  Plutarch  (Aristida, 
c.  n),  and  pseudo- Andocides  (Alcibiiid.  it);  it  was  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  the  assessment  list  of  4^5-4  (Hicks  and  Hill, 
Inscrip.64).  The  second  event  belongs  to  411,  after  the  failure  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition.  In  that  year  the  tribute  of  the  allies 
was  commuted  for  a  5  %  tax  on  all  imports  and  exports  by  sea. 
This  tax,  which  must  have  tended  to  equalize  the  Athenian 
merchants  with  those  of  the  allied  cities,  probably  came  into  force 
gradually,  for  beside  the  new  collectors  called  xopwrol  we  still 
find  Hellenotamiae  (C.I.A.  iv.  {i.J  p.  34). 

The  Tribute.— Ouiy  a  few  problems  can  be  discussed  of  the  many 
which  are  raised  by  the  insuffideot  and  couSicting  evidence  at 
our  disposal.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  question  of  the 
tribute.  Thucydides  is  almost  certainly  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
ajnount  of  the  original  tribute  was  460  talents  (about  £106,000) ; 
this  figure  caimot  have  been  reached  for  at  least  twelve,  probably 
twenty  years,  when  mew  members  had  been  enrolled  (Lycia, 
Caria,  Eion,  Lampsacus).  Similarly  he  is  probably  wrong,  or  at 
all  events  includes  items  of  which  the  tribute  lists  take  no  account, 
when  he  says  that  it  amounted  to  600  talents  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Pelopoimesian  War.  The  moderation  of  the  assessment  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  it  was  paid  so  long  without 
objection,  but  also  by  the  individual  items.  Even  {0435  Naxos 
and  Andros  paid  only  15  talents,  while  Athens  had  just  raised 
an  eitphora  (income  tax)  from  her  own  citizens  of  200  talents. 
Moreover  it  would  seem  that  a  tribute  which  yielded  less  than 
the  5%  tax  of  4ri  could  not  have  been uitreasonable. 

Tbe  mimber  of  tributaries  is  given  by  Aristophanes  as  1000, 
but  this  is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  named  in  the  tribute  lists. 
Some  authorities  give  300;  others  put  it  as  high  as  390.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  some  casessereial  towns 
were  grouped  together  in  one  payment  {tf»T«\«j),  These  were 
grouped  into  five  main  geographical  divisions  (from  443  to  436; 
afterwards  four,  Caria  being  merged  in  Ionia).  Each  division 
was  represented  by  two  elective  assessment  commissioners 
(roxroi),  who  assisted  the  BoulC  at  Athens  in  the  quadrennial 
division  of  the  tribute.  Each  dty  sent  ia  its  own  assessment 
before  the  raxraX,  who  pt«sented  it  to  the  fioul£.  If  there  was 
any  difierence  of  opinion  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Ecdesia 
for  settlement.  In  the  Ecdeaia  a  private  dtiKS  might  propose 
another  assessment,  or  the  case  might  be  referred  .to  the  law 
courts.  "Hie  records  of  the  tribute  are  preserved  in  the  so-called 
quota  lists,  which  giw  the  namea  of  the  citiesand  the  proportion, 
one-sixtieth,  of  their  several  tributes,  which  was  paid  to  Athena. 
No  tribute  was  paid  by  members  of  a  cleruchy  (?.o.),  as  we  find 
from  the  fact  that  the  tribute  of  a  dty  always  decreased  when 
a  cleruchy  was  planted  in  it.  This  i^ghly  organized  financial 
system  must  have  been  gradually  evolved,  and  no  doubt 
reached  its  periection  only  after  the  treasury  was  transferred 
te  Athens. 

Government  and  Jurisdiction. — There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  scholars  regarding  the  attitude  of  imperial  Athens 
towards  her  allies.  Grote  maintained  that  00  the  whole  the 
allies  had  Uttle  ground  for  complaint;  but  in  so  doing  he  rather 
seems  to  leave  out  of  account  the  Greek's  didike  of  exte 
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disdplme.  llie  very  fact  that  the  hegemony  had  become  an 
empire  was  enough  to  make  the  new  system  highly  ofFenaive  to 
the  allies.  No  very  stronf  argument  can  be  based  on  the  paucity 
of  actual  revolts.  The  indolent  lonians  had  seen  the  result  of 
secession  at  Nazos  and  reballion  at  Thasos;  the  Athenian  fleet 
was  peipetuaily  on  guard  in  the  Aegean.  On  the  other  hand 
among  the  mainland  cities  revolt  was  frequent;  they  were 
ready  to  rebel  xal  rapi  Sb^ifttv.  Thereftwe,  even  though 
Athenian  domination  may  have  been  highly  salutary  in  its 
effects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  allies  did  not  regard  it 
with  affection. 

To  judge  only  by  the  negative  evidence  of  the  decree  of 
Aristoteles  i^ch  records  the  terms  of  alliance  of  the  second 
confederacy  (below),  we  gather  that  in  the  later  period  at  least  of 
the  first  league's  histOTy  the  Athenians  had  interfered  with  the 
local  autonomy  of  the  dlies  in  various  ways — an  inference  which 
bconfirmedbytheterrasof"  alliance  "whichAth«isimpOBed  on 
Erythrae,  Chalds  and  Miletus.  Though  it  appears  that  Athens 
made  individual  agreements  with  various  states,  and  therefore 
that  we  cannot  regard  as  general  rules  the  terms  laid  down  in 
those  which  we  possess,  it  is  undeniaUe  that  the  Athenians 
[Wanted  garrisons  under  permanent  Athenian  officers  (i^pabptLpxpC) 
in  some  dtks.  Uoreover  the  practice  among  Athenian  settlers 
of  acquiring  land  in  the  ^lied  tUstricts  most  have  been  vexatious 
to  the  allies,  the  more  so  as  all  important  cases  between  Athenians 
and  citizens  of  allied  dUes  were  brought  to  Athens.  Even  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Athenian  dicasteries  wne  scrupulously  fair' 
in  their  awards,  it  must  h«ve  been  peculiarly  galling  to  the 
self-respect  of  the  allies  and  inconvenient  to  individuals  to 
be  compelled  to  carry  cases  to  Athens  and  Athenian  juries. 
FurthermOTe  we  gather  from  the  Aristoteles  inscriptioa  and 
from  the  4th-century  orators  that  Athens  imposed  democratic 
constitutions  on  her  allies;  indeed  laocratea  {Paneg.,  106)  takes 
credit  for  Athans  on  this  grDUJad,  and  the  charter  of  Erythrae 
con&rms  the  view  (cf.  Arist.  PolU.,  viii.,  vi.  9  1307  b  20;  Thuc. 
viii.  31,  48,  64,  65).  Even  though  we  admit  that  Chios,  Lesbos 
and  Samos  (up  to  440)  retained  their  oligarchic  goveTmncnts 
and  that  Selymbria,  at  a.  time  (409  bx.)  when  the  empire  was 
in  extremis,  was  permitted  to  choose  its  own  constitution,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  whatever  motive  and  with  «4iat- 
ever  result,  Athens  did  exerdse  over  many  of  her  allies  an 
authority  which  extended  to  the  most  intimate  concerns  of  local 
administration. 

Thus  thegreatattempton  the partof  Athens  to leada  harmoni- 
ous league  of  free  Greek  states  for  the  good  of  Hellas  degenerated 
into  an  empire  which  proved  intolerable  to  the  autonomous  states 
of  Greece.  Her  failure  was  due  piortty  to  the  oommerdal  jealousy 
of  Corinth  working  on  the  dull  antipathy  of  ^)arta,  partly  to  the 
hatred  of  compromise  and  disdpline  which  was  fatally  character- 
istic of  Greece  and  espedally  of  Ionian  Greece,  aikd  partly  also  to 
the  lack  of  tact  and  re^raist  shown  by  Athens  and  her  njat- 
sentatives  in  her  relations  with  the  allies. 
I  The  S*cond  League.— The  conditions  which  led  to  the  second 
Athenian  or  Ddian  Confederacy  were  fundamentally  different, 
not  cnly  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  allies  had  teamed  from 
experience  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  league  was  liable,  but 
because  the  enemy  was  no  longer  an  oriental  power  of  whose 
future  action  there  could  be  no  certain  antidpation,  but  SjMrta, 
whose  ambitious  projects  since  the  fall  of  Athens  had  shown 
that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  the  smaller  states  save  in  com- 
bination. 

I  Tliere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the 
Athenians  began  to  recover  from  the  paralysing  effect  of  the 
victory  ofjjysander  and  the  internal  troubles  in  which  they  were 
involved  by"%e  government  of  the  Thirty,  their  thoui^ts  turned 
to  the  possibility  of  recovering  their  lost  empire.  TTie  first  step 
in  the  direction  was  the  recovery  of  their  sea-power,  which  was 
effected  by  the  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus  (August  3g4  B.C.). 
Gradually  individual  dtles  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
empire  returned  to  their  alliance  with  Athens,  until  the  Spartans 
had  lost  Rhodes,  Cos,  Nisyrus,  Teos,  Chios,  Mytilene,  Ephesus, 
Erythrae,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Scyros,  Eretria,  Melos,  Cythera, 


Caipatfaus  and  Delos.  Sparta  had  only  Sestos  and  Abydos  of  all 
that  she  had  won  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami.  At  the  same 
time  no  systematic  constructive  attempt  at  a  renewal  of  empire 
can  as  yet  be  detected.  Athenian  relations  were  with  individual 
states  only,  and  the  terms  of  alliance  were  various.  Moreover, 
whereas  Persia  bad  been  for  several  years  aiding  Athens  against 
Sparta,  the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  ally  Gvagoras  {q.v.)  of  Cyprus 
set  themat  enmity,  and  with  the  secession  of  Ephesus,  Cnidus  and 
Samos  in  391  and  the  dvil  war  in  Rhodes,  the  star  of  Sparta 
seemed  again  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  But  the  whole  position 
was  changed  by  the  successes  of  Thrasybulus,  who  brought  over 
the  Odryaian  king  Medocus  and  Seuthes  of  the  Propontis  to 
the  Athenian  alliance,  set  up  a  democracy  in  Byzantium  and 
rdmposed  the  old  ro%  duty  on  goods  from  the  Black  Sea. 
Many  of  the  island  towns  subsequently  came  over,  and  from 
inscriptions  at  Clazomenae  {C.I.A.  ii.  14b)  and  Thaeos  (C.I. A. 
■v.  lib)  we  learn  that  Thrasybulus  evidently  was  deliberately 
MTning  at  a  renewal  of  the  empire,  though  the  drcumstances 
leading  to  his  death  at  Aspendus  when  seeking  to  raise  money 
suggest  that  he  had  no  general  backing  in  Athens. 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas  or  the  King's  Peace  (see  Antaixidas; 
Sfakta)  in  j86  was  a  blow  to  Athens  in  the  interests  of  Persia 
and  Sparta.  Antalddai  compelled  the  Athenians  to  give  their 
assent  to  it  only  by  making  himself  master  of  the  Hellespont  by 
stratagem  with  the  aid  of  Dionysius  the  Elder  of  Syracuse.  By 
this  peace  all  the  Greek  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  with  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomenae  were  recognuied  as  P^sian, 
all  other  dties  except  Imbros,  Lemnos  and  Scyios  as  autono- 
mous. Directly,  this  arrangement  prevented  an  Athenian 
empire;  indirectly,  it  caused  the  sacrificed  dties  and  their 
kinsmen  on  the  islands  to  look  upon  Athens  as  their  protector. 
The  gross  selfishness  of  the  Spartans,  herein  exemplified,  was 
emphasized  by  tbdr  capture  of  the  Theban  dtadel,  and,  after 
their  expulsion,  by  the  raid  upon  Attica  in  time  of  peace  by 
the  Spartan  Sphodrias,  and  his  immunity  from  punishment  at 
Sparta  (summer  of  378  B.C.).  The  Athenians  at  once  invited  their 
allies  to  a  conference,  and  the  Second  Athenian  Confederacy  was 
formed  in  the  archanship  of  Nausinicus  on  the  basis  of  the 
famous  decree  of  Arlstotdes.  Those  who  attended  the  conference 
were  probably  Athens,  Chios,  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Rhodes, 
Byzantium,  Thebes,  the  latter  of  which  joined  Athens  soon  after 
the  Sphodrias  raid.  Id  the  spring  of  377  invitations  were  sent 
out  to  the  maritime  dties.  Some  time  in  that  year  Tenedos, 
Chios,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  probacy  the  Kuboean  dties 
-Eretiia,  Carystus  and  Aiethusa  gave  in  their  adherence,  followed 
by  PerinthuE,  Peparetbus,  Sciathus  and  other  maritime  cities. 

At  this  point  Sputa  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  significance  of 
tbenewcanfederacy,andtheAthenianconisupply  was  threatened 
by  a  Spartan  fleet  of  sixty  triremes.  The  Athenians  immediately 
fitted  out  a  fleet  under  Chabrias,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Spartans  between  Naxos  and  Paros  (battle  of  Naxos 
376  B.C.),  both  of  which  were  added  to  the  league.  Proceeding 
northwards  in  375  Chabrias  brought  over  a  large  number  of  the 
Thraceward  towns,  induding  Abdera,  Hiasos  and  Samotbrace. 
It  is  interesting  to  notke  that  a  garrison  was  traced  in  Abdera 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  terms  of  the  new  confederacy 
(Meyer,  Gestk.  d.  Alt.,  v,  394).  About  the  same  time  the  successes 
of  Timotheua  in  the  west  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  league  of 
Corcyiaand  the  dties  of  Cephallenia,  and  his  moderation  induced 
the  Acamanians  and  Alcetos,  the  Molossian  king,  to  follow  their 
exa'mple.  Once  again  Sparta  sent  out  a  fleet,  but  Timotheus  in 
spite  of  financial  embarrassment  held  his  ground.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  alliance  between  Thebes  and  Athens  was  growing 
weaker,  and  Athens,  being  short  of  money,  concluded  a  peace 
with  Sparta  (probably  in  July  374),  by  which  the  peace  of 
Antalddas  was  confirmed  and  the  two  states  recognized  each 
other  asmistress  of  sea  and  land  respectively.  Trouble,  however, 
soon  arose  over  Zacynthus,  and  the  Spartans  not  only  sent  hdp 
to  the  Zacynthian  oligarchs  but  even  besieged  Corcyra  (373;. 
Timotheus  was  sent  to  relieve  the  island,  but  shortness  of 
money  compelled  him  to  search  for  new  allies,  and  he  spent  the 
snmmer  pf  373  in  persuading  Jason  of  P&erae  (if  he  hod  not 
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alieady  joined) ,  and  certain  toms  in  Thrace,  tbe  Chersonese,  the 
Propontia  and  the  Aegean  to  enrol  themselves.  This  delay  in 
sending  help  to  Corcyra  was  rightly  or  wrongly  condemned  by 
the  Athenians,  who  dismissed  Timotheus  in  favour  of  Iphicrates. 
The  expedition  which  followed  produced  negative  successes,  but 
tbe  absence  of  any  positive  success  and  the  pressure  of  financial 
difficulty,  coupled  with  the  defection  of  Jason  (probably  before 
371),  and  the  high-handed  action  of  Thebes  in  destroying 
Plataea  (373),  induced  Athens  to  renew  the  peace  with  Sparta 
which  Timotheus  had  broken.  With  the  support  of  Persia  an 
agreement  was  made  by  a  congress  at  Sparta  on  the  basis  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  cities,  Amphipolis  and  the  Chersonese  being 
granted  to  Athens.  The  Thebaas  at  first  accepted  the  terms,  but 
on  the  day  after,  realizing  that  they  were  thus  balked  of  their 
pan-Boeotian  ambition,  withdrew  and  finally  severed  themselves 
from  the  league. 

The  peace  of  371  may  be  regarded  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
distinct  period  in  the  league's  existence.  The  original  purpose 
of  the  league — the  protection  of  the  allies  from  the  ambitions  of 
Sparta — was  achieved.  Athens  was  recognized  as  mistress  of  the 
sea;  Sparta  as  the  chief  land  power.  The  inherent  weakness  of 
tbe  coalition  had,  however,  become  apparent.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  allies  (numbering  about  seventy)  waned  rapidly  before  the 
financial  exigencies  of  successive  campaigns,  and  it  is  abund- 
antly clear  that  Thebes  had  no  interest  save  the  extension  of  her 
power  in  Boeotia.  Though  her  secession,  therefore,  meant  very 
little  loss  of  strength,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  the 
league  was  not  destined  to  remain  a  power  in  the  land. 

The  remaining  history  may  be  broken  up  into  two  periods,  the 
first  from  371  to  357,  the  second  from  357  to  338.  Throughout 
these  two  periods,  which  saw  the  decline  and  final  dissolution  of 
the  alliance,  there  is  very  little  specific  evidence  for  its  existence. 
The  events  seem  to  belong  to  the  histories  of  the  several  cities, 
and  examples  of  corporate  action  are  few  and  uncertain.  None 
tbe  less  the  known  facts  justify  a  large  number  of  inferences  as  to 
the  significance  of  events  which  are  on  the  surface  merely  a  part 
of  the  individual  foreign  policy  of  Athens. 

Period  37I-3S7- — The  first  event  in  this  period  was  the  battle 
of  Leuctra(july37i),in  which,  no  doubt  to  the  surprise  of  Athens, 
Thebes  temporarily  asserted  itself  as  the  chief  land  power  in 
Greece.  To  counterbalance  the  new  power  Athens  very  rashly 
plunged  into  Peloponnesian  politics  with  the  ulterior  object  of 
inducing  the  states  which  had  formerly  recognized  the  hegemony 
of  Sparta  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Delian  League.  It 
seems  that  all  the  states  adopted  this  policy  with  the  exception 
of  Sparta  [probably )  and  Elis.  The  policy  of  Athens  was  mistaken 
for  two  reasons:  (i)  Sparta  was  not  entirely  humiliated,  and 
(2)  alliance  with  the  land  powers  of  Petoponnese  was  incalculably 
dangerous,  Inasmuch  as  it  involved  Athens  in  enterprises  which 
could  not  awake  the  enthusiasm  of  her  maritime  allies.  This  new 
coalition  naturally  alarmed  Sparta,  which  at  once  made  overtures 
to  Athens  on  the  ground  of  their  common  danger  from  Thebes. 
The  alliance  was  concluded  in  369,  About  the  same  time 
Iphicrates  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Amphipolis  according 
to  the  treaty  of  371.  Some  success  in  Macedonia  roused  the 
hostihty  of  Thebes,  and  the  subsequent  attempts  on  Amphipoh's 
caused  the  Chaicidians  to  declare  against  the  league.  It  would 
appear  that  the  old  suspicion  of  the  allies  was  now  thoroughly 
awakened,  and  we  find  Athens  making  great  efforts  to  conciliate 
Mytilene  by  honorific  decrees  (Hicks  and  Hill,  log).  This 
suspicion,  which  was  due  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  the  agreement 
with  Sparta,  would  find  confirmation  in  the  subsequent  exchange 
of  compliments  with  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  Sparta's  ally,  who 
with  his  sons  received  the  Athenian  citizenship.  It  is  not  clear 
that  the  allies  officially  approved  this  new  friendship;  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  actually  distasteful  to  them.  The  same 
dislike  would  be  roused  by  the  Athenian  alliance  with  Alexander 
of  Pherae  (368-367).  The  maritime  allies  naturally  had  no  desire 
to  be  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  Sicily,  Thessaly  and  the 
Peloponnese. 

In  367  Athens  and  Thebes  sent  rival  ambassadors  to  Persia, 
with  the  result  that  Athens  was  actually  ordered  to  abandon  her 


daim  to  Amphipolis,  and  to  remove  her  navy  from  tbe  bigh  seas. 
The  daim  to  Amphipolis  was  subsequently  affirmed,  but  the 
Greek  states  declined  to  obey  the  order  of  Persia.  In  366  Athens 
lost  Oropus,  a  blow  which  she  endeavoured  to  repair  by  forming 
an  alliance  with  Arcadia  and  by  an  attack  on  Corinth.  At  the 
same  time  certain  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  made  peace  with 
Thebes,  and  some  hold  that  Athena  joined  this  peace  (Meyer, 
Cach.  d.  Alt.  V.  449).  Timotheus  was  sent  in  366-365  to  make 
a  demonstration  against  Persia.  Finding  Samos  in  the  hands  of 
Cyprothemis,  a  servant  of  the  satrap  Tigranes,  he  laid  siege  to  it, 
captured  it  after  a  ten  months'  siege  and  established  a  cteruchy. 
Though  Samoa  was  not  apparently  one  of  the  allies,  this  latter 
action  could  not  but  remind  the  allies  of  the  very  dangers  which 
the  second  confederacy  had  set  out  to  avoid. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  serious  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Epaminondas  to  challenge  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy. 
Though  Timotheus  held  his  ground  the  confederacy  was  un- 
doubtedly weakened.  In  361  Athens  joined  in  the  exposition 
to  the  Theban  expedition  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
(July) .  In  the  next  year  the  Athenian  generals  failed  in  the  north 
in  their  attempt  tocontrol  the  Hellespont.  In  Thessaly  Alexander 
of  Pherae  became  hostile  and  after  several  successes  even  attacked 
the  Peiraeus.  Chares  was  ordered  to  make  reprisals,  but  instead 
sailed  to  Corcyra,  where  he  made  the  mistake  of  siding  with 
tbe  oligarchs.  The  last  event  of  the  period  was  a  success,  tbe 
recovery  of  Euboca  (357),  which  was  once  more  added  to  the 
league.  ^  . 

During  these  fourteen  years  the  policy  of  Athens  towards  her 
maritime  allies  was,  as  we  have  seen,  shortsighted  and  incon- 
sistent. Alliances  with  various  land  powers,  and  an  inability 
to  understand  the  true  relations  which  alone  could  unite  the 
league,  combined  to  alienate  the  allies,  who  could  discover  no 
reason  for  the  expenditure  of  their  contributions  on  protecting 
Sparta  or  Corinth  against  Thebes.  The  SiH^jpuw  of  the  league 
is  found  taking  action  in  several  instances,  but  there  is  evidence 
(cf.  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas  in  363}  that  there  was  ground 
for  suspecting  disloyalty  in  many  quarters.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  Athenian  fleet  became  stronger  and  several  dties 
were  captured,  the  league  itself  did  not  gain  any  important 
voluntary  adherents.  The  generals  were  compelled  to  support 
their  forces  by  plunder  or  out  of  their  private  resources,  and, 
frequently  failing,  diverted  their  efforts  from  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  allies  to  purely  Athenian  objects. 

Period  js^-jjS.—The  latent  discontent  of  the  allies  was  soon 
fanned  into  hostility  by  the  intrigues  of  Mausolus,  prince  of 
Cardia,  who  was  anxious  to  extend  his  kingdom.  Chios,  Rhodes, 
Cos,  Byzantium,  Erythrae  and  probably  other  cities  were  in 
revolt  by  the  spring  of  356,  and  their  attacks  on  loyal  members 
of  the  confederacy  compelled  Athens  to  take  the  offensive. 
Chabrias  had  already  been  killed  in  an  attack  on  Chios  in  the 
previous  autumn,  and  the  fleet  was  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus,  Iphicrates  and  Chares,  who  sailed  against  Byzantium. 
The  enemy  sailed  north  from  Samos  and  in  a  battle  off  Embata 
(between  Erythrae  and  Chios)  defeated  Chares,  who,  without  tbe 
consent  of  his  colleagues,  had  ventured  to  engage  them  in  a 
storm.  The  more  cautious  generals  were  accused  of  corrup- 
tion in  not  supporting  Chares.  Iphicrates  was  acquitted  and 
Timotheus  condemned.  Chares  sought  to  replenish  his  resources 
by  aiding  the  Phrygian  satrap  Artabazus  against  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  but  a  threat  from  the  Persian  court  caused  the  Athenians 
to  recall  him,  and  peace  was  made  by  which  Athens  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  revolted  towns.  The  league  was  further 
weakened  by  the  secession  of  Corcyra,  and  by  355  was  reduced  to 
Athens,  Euboea  and  a  few  islands.  By  this  time,  moreover, 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  had  begun  his  career  of  conquest,  and  had 
shattered  an  embryonic  alliance  between  the  league  and  certain 
princes  of  Thrace  (Cetriporis),  Paeonia  (Lyppeius)  and  lUyria 
(Grabus).  In  355  his  advance  temporarily  ceased,  but,  as  we 
learn  from  Isocrates  and  Xenophon,  the  financial  exhaustion  of 
the  league  was  such  that  its  destruction  was  only  a  matter  of 
time.  Resuming  operations  in  354,  Philip,  in  spite  of  temporary 
checks  at  tbe  bands  of  Chares,  and  the  spasmodic  opposition  of  a 
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few  barbaiian  chiefs,  took  from  the  league  all  its  Thradan  and 
Macedonian  cities  CAbdera,  Maronea,  Neapolis,  Methone.)  In 
351-351  Philip  actually  received  help  from  fonnei  members  of 
the  confederacy.  In  351  Charidemus,  Chares  and  Phocion  were 
sent  to  oppose  him,  and  we  find  that  the  contributions  of  the 
Lesbian  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  supplies,  but  no  successes 
were  gained.  In  349  Euboea  and  Olynthus  were  lost  to  the  league, 
of  which  indeed  nothing  remained  but  an  empty  form,  in  spite 
of  the  facts  that  the  expelled  Olynthiaus  appealed  to  it  in  348 
and  that  Mytilene  rejoined  in  347.  In  346  the  peace  of  Philo- 
crates  was  made  between  the  league  and  Philip  on  terms  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Athenian  BoulS.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that,  in  spite  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  confederacy,  the  last  re- 
corded event  in  its  history  is  the  steady  loyalty  of  Tenedos,  which 
gave  money  to  Athens  about  340  (Hicks  and  HiU,  146).  The 
victory  of  Philip  at  Chaeionea  in  338  finally  destroyed  the  league. 

In  ^ite  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  allies  to  prevent  the 
domination  of  Athens  at  their  expense,  the  policy  of  the  league  was 
almost  throughout  directed  rather  in  the  interests  of  Athens. 
Founded  with  the  specific  object  of  thwarting  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Sparta,  it  was  plunged  by  Athens  into  enterprises  of  an 
entirely  different  character  which  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
allies  without  benefiting  them  in  any  respect.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  with  very  few  eiceptions,  the  dties  were  held  to  their 
allegiance  soldy  by  the  superior  force  of  the  Athenian  navy. 
The  few  instances  of  its  action  show  that  the  ZoviSpm'  was 
practically  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Athens. 

Authorities. — Tht  FirsiLtague. — The  general  histories  of  Greece, 
especially  those  of  A.  Holm  (EnK.  trans.,  London,  1894),  G.  Busolt 
(and  ed.,Gotha,  1893),  J.  Beloch  {Strassburg,  1893  foil.),  and  G.Grote 
(the  one-vol.  ed.  of  1907  has  some  further  notes  on  later  evi- 
dence). E.  Meyer's  Gesck.  des  AUerlums  {Stuttgart,  1892 foil.)  and 
Forschungen  (Halle,  1893  foil.)  are  of  the  greatest  value.     For 


On  the  tribute  see  also  U.  K6hler  in  AbhaiuUaagen  d.  Berliner 
Akademie  (1S69)  and  U.  Pedroli,  "  I  Tributi  degli  alleatid'  Atene  "  in 
Beloch's  Studi  di  storia  antUa.  See  also  articles  Aristides  ;  Theu- 
IST0CLB3;  Pericles;  Cimon,  &c.,  and  Greece:  History,  with 
works  quoted.  For  the  last  years  of  the  league  see  also  P*ELO- 
ponnesianWar. 

The  Second  League.— The  chief  modern  works  are  G.  Busolt,  "  Der 
zweile  athenische  Bund  "  in  Neue  Jahrbilcher far  clasiische  Pkiiolqeie 
(supp.  vol.  vii.,  1873-1875,  pp.  641-866),  and  F.  H.  Marshall,  Tie 
Second  Athenian  Confederacy  (1905),  one  of  the  Cambridge  Historical 
Essays  (No.  iiiii.).  The  latter  is  based  on  Busolt's  monograph  and 
includes  subsequent  epi^phic  evidence,  with  a  full  list  of  authorities. 
For  inscriptions  see  Hicks  and  Hill,  op.  cit.,  and  the  Irucriptionts 
Alticae,  vol.  ii.  pt.  5.  The  meagre  data  given  by  ancient  writers 
are  collected  by  Busolt  and  Marshall.  (J.  M.  M.) 

DEUBES,  CLfiHEHT  PHIUBERT  L^  (1836-iSgi),  French 
composer,  was  bom  at  Saint  Germain  du  Val  on  the  aist  of 
February  1836.  He  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under 
Adolphe  Charles  Adam,  through  whose  influence  he  became 
accompanist  at  the  Thf&tre  Lyrique.  His  first  essay  in  dramatic 
composition  was  his  Deux  sous  de  charbon  (1853),  and  during 
several  years  he  produced  a  number  of  operettas.  His  cantata 
^/ger  was  heard  at  the  Paris  opera  in  1865.  Having  become 
second  chorus  master  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a 
ballet  entitled  La  Source  for  this  theatre,  in  collaboration  with 
Minkous,  a  Polish  composer.  La  Source  was  produced  with  great 
success  in  1866.  The  composer  returned  to  the  operetta  style 
with  Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre, — written  in  collaboration  with 
Georges  Bizet,  Eraile  Jonas  and  Legouix,  and  given  at  the 
Theatre  de  I'Athdnee  in  1867.  Two  years  later  came  L'&cossais 
de  Chatou,  a  one-act  piece,  and  La  Cour  du  rot  Ptlaud,  a  three- 
act  opera-bouffe.  The  ballet  Coppilia  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Op£ra  on  the  35th  of  May  1870  with  enormous  success. 

Delibes  gave  up  his  post  as  second  chorus  master  at  the  Grand 
Op4ra  in  1872  when  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mademoiselle 
Denain,  formerly  an  actress  at  the  Com6die  Franpaise.  In  this 
year  he  published  a  collection  of  graceful  melodies  includingMyrfu, 
Les  Filiesde  Cadiz,  Bonjour,  Sueori  and  others.  His  first  important 
dramatic  work  was  Le  Rot  I'a  dU,  a  charming  comic  opera,  pro- 
duced on  the  24th  of  May  1873  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Three 
years  later,  onthe  14th  of  June  18/6, 5y/i^'o,  a  ballet  in  three  acts. 


one  of  the  composer's  most  delightful  works,  was  produced  a.t  the 
Grand  Op£ra.  This  was  followed  by  La  Mart  d'Orpkie,  a  grand 
scena  produced  at  the  Trocadiro  concerts  in  1878  ;  by  Jean  de 
Nivelie,  a  three-act  opera  brought  out  at  the  Op£ra  C<muque  00 
the  Sth  of  March  1880;  and  by  LaktrU,  an  opera  in  three  acts 
produced  at  the  same  theatre  on  the  14th  of  April  1883.  Lakmi 
has  remained  his  most  popular  opera.  The  composer  died  in 
Paris  on  the  i6th  of  January  i8qi,  leaving  Kassya,  a  four-act 
opera,  in  an  unfinished  state.  This  work  was  completed  by 
E.  Guiraud,  and  produced  at  the  Opira  Comique  on  the  31st  of 
March  1803.  In  1877  Delibes  became  a  chcvsdier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour;  in  1881  he  became  a  professor  of  advanced  com- 
position at  the  Conservatoire;  in  1884  he  took  the  place  of 
Victor  Mas3£  at  the  Institut  de  France. 

Leo  Delibes  was  a  typically  French  composer.  His  mu^c  is 
light,  graceful  and  refined.  He  excelled  in  ballet  music,  and 
Syhia  may  well  be  considered  a  masterpiece.  His  operas  are 
constructed  on  a  conventional  pattern.  The  hannonic  texture, 
however,  is  modem,  and  the  mdodic  invention  abundant,  while 
the  orchestral  treatment  is  invariably  excellent. 

DELILAH,  in  the  Bihie,  the  heroine  of  Samson's  last  love-story 
and  the  cause  of  his  downfall  (Judg.  xvi.).  She  was  a  Philistine 
of  Sorek  (mod.  SOrlk),  west  of  Zorah,  and  when  her  countiymeD 
offered  her  an  enormous  bribe  to  betray  him,  she  set  to  work  to 
find  out  the  source  of  his  strength.  Thrice  Samson  scofiingly 
told  her  how  be  might  be  bound,  and  thrice  he  readily  broke  the 
bonds  with  which  she  had  fettered  iiim  in  his  sleep;  seven  green 
bow-strings,  new  ropes,  and  even  the  braiding  of  his  hair  into 
the  frame  of  the  loom  failed  to  secure  him.  At  length  he  disdosed 
the  secret  of  his  power.  Delilah  put  him  to  sleep  upon  her  lap, 
called  in  a  man  to  shave  off  his  seven  locks,  and  this  time  be  was 
easily  captured.     See  SamSon. 

DEULLE,  JACQUES  (1738-1813},  French  poet,  was  born  on 
the  22nd  of  June  1738  at  Aigue-Perse  in  Auvergne.  He  was 
an  illegitimate  child,  and  was  descended  by  his  mother  frcm 
the  chancellor  De  I'Hftpital.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  Liaieux  in  Paris  and  became  an  elementary  teacher.  He 
gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  poet  by  his  epistles,  in  which 
things  are  not  called  by  thdr  ordinary  names  but  are  hinted  at  by 
elaborate  periphrases.  Sugar  becomes  "  le  mid  am£ricain  que 
du  sue  des  roseaux  exprima  I'Africain."  The  publication  (17^) 
of  his  translation  of  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  made  him  famous. 
Voltaire  recommended  the  poet  for  the  next  vacant  place  in  the 
Academy.  He  was  at  once  dected  a  member,  but  was  not 
admitted  tmtU  1774  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  king,  who 
alleged  that  be  was  too  young.  In  his  Jardins,  ou  t'arl  d'embeliir 
les  paysages  (1782}  he  made  good  his  pretensions  as  an  original 
poet.  In  1786  he  made  a  journey  to  Constantinople  in  the  train 
of  the  ambassador  M.  de  Choiseul-Gouffier. 

DeUlle  had  become  professor  of  Latin  poetry  at  the  College 
de  France,  and  abbot  of  Saint-S£v£rin,  when  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  purchased  his  personal 
safety  by  professing  his  adherence  to  revolutionary  doctrine,  but 
eventually  quitted  Paris,  and  retired  to  St  Di*,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  translation  of  the  Aeneid.  He  emigrated  first  to  Basd 
and  then  to  Glairesse  in  Switzerland.  Here  he  finished  his  Homme 
des  champs,  and  his  poem  on  the  Trois  rignes  de  la  nature.  His 
next  place  of  refuge  was  in  Germany,  where  he  composed  his 
La  Pilit;  and  finally,  he  passed  some  time  in  London,  chiefly 
employed  in  translating  Paradise  Lost.  In  1802  he  was  able 
to  return  to  Paris,  where,  although  nearly  blind,  he  resumed 
his  professorship  and  his  chair  at  the  Academy,  but  lived  in 
retirement.  He  fortunately  did  not  outlive  the  vogue  of  the 
descriptive  poems  which  were  his  special  province,  and  died  on 
the  ist  of  May  1813. 

Delille  left  behind  him  little  prose.  His  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Georgics  is  an  able  essay,  and  contains  many  excellent 
hints  on  the  art  and  difficulties  of  translation.  He  wrote  the 
artide  "  La  Bruy^re  "  in  the  Biographie  universelle.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  his  poetical  worksr — Les  Gtorgiques  de  VirgUe, 
traduiles  en  vers  framais  {Paris,  1769,  1782,  1785,  1809);  Les 
I  Jardins,  en  quatre  chants  {1780;  new  edition,  Paris,  1801); 
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L' Homme  des  champs,  ou  les  Glorgupies  franfaises  (Strassburg, 
t8o3);  Potsies  fugitives  (1803);  Dithyrambs  sur  I'imptortaiiti  de 
I'ime,  suivi  dti  passage  du  Saint  Gothard,  poSme  traduit  de 
I'Angl&is  de  Madame  la  duchesse  de  Devonshire  (180a) ;  La  PUU, 
poEme  en  quatre  ch&ats  (Paris,  1802);  L'S.»Hde  de  Virgile, 
tradttite  en  vers  frontais  (4  vols.,  1804);  Le  Paradis  perdu 
(3  vob.,  1804);  L' Imagination,  po^me  en  huit  chants  (2  vols., 
1S06);  Les  trots  rignes  de  la  nature  (a  vtds.,  :8o8);  La  Conversa- 
tion (i8t2).  A  collection  given  under  the  title  of  Potsies  divenes 
(1801}  was  disavowed  by  Delille. 

HJB  CEuBres  (16  vols.)  were  published  in  1824.  See  Sainte-Beuve, 
Portraits  liltiraires,  vol.  ii. 

DELIRIUM  (a  Latin  medical  term  for  madness,  from  delirare, 
to  be  mad,  literally  to  wander  from  the  liro,  or  furrow),  a 
temporary  form  of  brain  disorder,  generally  occurring  in  con- 
nexion with  some  special  form  of  bodily  disease.  It  may  vary 
in  intensity  from  ^ht  and  occasional  wandering  of  the  mind  and 
incoherence  of  expression,  to  fixed  delusions  and  violent  maniacal 
excitement,  and  again  it  may  be  associated  with  more  or  less  of 
coma  or  insensibility.  (See  Insanity,  and  NEnsopA-THOLOGY.) 
Ddirium  is  apt  to  occur  in  most  diseases  of  an  acute  nature,  such 
as  fevers  or  inflammatory  a£Fecttons,  in  injuries  affecting  the 
brain,  in  blood  diseases,  in  conditions  of  exhaustion,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  certain  specific  poisons,  such  as  opium, 
Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  chloroform  and  alcohol. 

Delirium  tremens  is  one  of  a  train  of  symptoms  of  what  is 
termed  in  medical  nomenclature  acute  alcoholism,  or  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcohol.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  this 
disorder,  although  arising  in  this  manner,  rarely  comes  on  as  the 
result  of  a  single  debauch  in  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  abuse 
of  stimulants,  but  generally  occurs  in  cases  where  the  nervous 
system  has  been  already  subjected  for  a  length  of  time  to  the 
poisonous  action  of  alcohol,  so  that  the  complaint  might  be  more 
properly  regarded  as  acute  supervening  on  chronic  alcoholism. 
It  is  equally  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  habitual  drunkards 
never  suffer  from  delirium  tremens. 

It  was  long  supposed,  and  is  indeed  still  believed  by  some,  that 
delirium  tremens  only  comes  on  when  the  supply  of  alcohtd  has 
been  Euddenly  cut  off  ;  but  this  view  is  now  generally  rejected, 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  attack  comes  on 
while  the  patient  is  still  continuing  to  drink.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  several  days  have  elapsed  between  the  cessation  from 
drinking  and  the  seizure,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  interval  the 
premonitoiy  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens  have  shown  them- 
selves, one  of  wWch  is  aversion  to  drink  as  well  as  food— the 
attack  being  in  most  instances  preceded  by  marked  derangement 
of  the  digestive  functions.  Occasionally  the  attack  is  precipi- 
tated in  persons  predisposed  to  it  by  the  occurrence  of  some  acute 
disease,  such  as  pneumonia,  by  accidents,  such  as  bums,  also  by 
severe  mental  strain,  and  by  tie  deprivation  of  food,  even  where 
the  supply  of  alcohol  is  less  than  would  have  been  likely  to 
produce  it  otherwise.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  taken  has  been  very  large,  the  attack  is  sometimes 
ushered  in  by  fits  of  an  epileptiform  character. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  of  the  aj^roaching  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  is  sleeplessness,  any  rest  the  patient  may 
obtain  being  troubled  by  unpleasant  or  terrifying  dreams. 
During  the  day  there  is  observed  a  certain  restlessness  and 
irritability  of  manner,  with  trembling  of  the  hands  and  a  thick 
or  tremulous  articulation.  The  skin  is  perspiring,  the  countenance 
oppressed-looking  and  flushed,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  considerable  bodily  prostration.  These 
symptoms  increase  each  day  and  night  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
the  characteristic  delirium  is  superadded.  The  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  mental  confusion,  talks  incessantly  and  incoherently, 
has  a  distressed  and  agitated  or  perplexed  appearance,  and  a 
vague  notion  that  he  is  pursued  by  some  one  seeking  to  injure 
him.  His  delusions  are  usually  of  transient  character,  but  he 
is  ronstantly  troubled  with  visual  hallucinations  in  the  form  of 
disagreeable  animals  or  insects  which  he  imagines  he  sees  all  about 
faim.  He  looks  suspiciously  around  him,  turns  over  his  pillows, 
and  ransacks  his  bedclothes  for  some  fancied  object  be  supposes 


to  be  concealed  there.  There  is  constant  restlessness,  a  common 
form  of  delusion  being  that  he  is  not  in  his  own  house,  but 
imprisoned  in  some  a[>artment  from  which  he  is  anxious  to  escape 
to  return  home.  In  these  circumstances  he  is  ever  wishing  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  out  of  doors,  and,  although  in  general  he  may  be 
persuaded  to  return  to  bed,  he  is  soon  desiring  to  get  up  again. 
The  trembling  of  the  muscles  from  which  the  name  of  the  disease 
is  derived  is  a  prominent  but  not  invariable  symptom.  It  is 
most  marked  in  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms  and  in  the 
tongue.  The  character  of  the  delirium  is  seldom  wild  or  noisy, 
but  is  much  more  commonly  a  combination  of  busy  restlessness 
and  indefinite  fear.  When  spoken  to,  the  patient  can  answer 
correctly  enough,  but  immediately  thereafter  relapses  into  his 
former  condition  of  incoherence.  Occasionally  maniacal  symp- 
toms develop  themselves,  the  patient  becoming  dangerously 
violent,  and  the  case  thus  assuming  a  much  graver  aspect  than 
one  of  simple  delirium  tremens. 

In  most  cases  the  symptoms  undergo  abatement  in  from  three 
to  six  days,  the  cessation  of  the  attack  being  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  sound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  awakes  in  his 
right  mind,  although  in  a  state  of  great  physical  prostration,  and 
in  great  measure  if  not  entirely  oblivious  of  his  condition  during 
his  illness. 

Although  generally  the  termination  of  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  is  in  recovery,  it  occasionally  proves  fatal  by  the  super- 
vention of  coma  and  convulsions,  or  acute  mania,  or  by  exhaus- 
tion, more  especially  when  any  acute  bodily  disease  is  associated 
with  the  attack.  In  certain  instances  delirium  tremens  is  but  the 
beginning  of  serious  and  permanent  impairment  of  intellect,  as 
is  not  infrequently  observed  in  confirmed  drunkards  who  have 
suffered  from  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease.  The  theory 
once  widely  accepted,  that  delirium  tremens  was  the  result  of  the 
too  sudden  breaking  off  from  indulgence  in  alcohol,  led  to  its 
treatment  by  regular  and  often  large  doses  of  stimulants,  a 
practice  fraught  with  mischievous  results,  since  however  much 
the  delirium  appeared  to  be  thus  calmed  for  the  time,  the  con- 
tinuous supply  of  the  poison  which  was  the  original  source  of 
the  disease  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  the  brain,  and  led  in 
many  instances  to  the  subsequent  development  of  insanity.  Tlie 
former  system  of  prescribing  large  doses  of  opium,  with  the 
view  of  procuring  sleep  at  all  hazards,  was  no  less  pernicious. 
In  addition  to  these  methods  of  treatment,  mechanical  restraint 
of  the  patient  was  the  common  practice. 

The  views  of  the  disease  which  now  prevail,  recognizing  the 
delirium  as  the  effect  at  once  of  the  poisonous  action  of  alcohol 
upon  the  brain  and  of  the  want  of  food,  encourage  reliance  to  be 
placed  for  its  cure  upon  the  entire  withdrawal,  in  most  instances, 
of  stimulants,  and  the  liberal  administration  of  light  nutriment, 
in. addition  to  quietness  and  gentle  but  firm  control,  without 
mechanical  restraint.  In  mild  attacks  this  is  frequentiy  all  that 
is  required.  In  more  severe  cases,  where  there  is  great  restiess- 
ness,  sedatives  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  many  substances 
have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose.  Opiates  administered 
in  small  quantity,  and  preferably  by  hypodermic  injection,  are 
undoubtedly  of  value  ;  and  chloral,  either  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bromide  of  potassium,  often  answers  even  better. 
Such  remedies,  however,  should  be  administered  with  great 
caution,  and  only  under  medical  supervision. 

Stimulants  may  be  called  for  where  the  delirium  assumes  the 
low  or  adynamic  form,  and  the  patient  tends  to  sink  from  exhaus- 
tion, or  when  the  attack  is  complicated  with  some  other  disease. 
Such  cases  are,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  exceptional,  and 
do  not  affect  the  general  principle  of  treatment  already  referred 
to,  which  inculcates  the  entire  withdrawal  of  stimulants  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  attacks  of  dehrium  tremens. 

DBUSLE,  JOSEPH  NICOLAS  (1688-1768),  French  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  April  1688.  Attracted  to  astro- 
nomy by  the  solar  eclipse  of  the  12th  of  May  1706,  he  obtained 
permission  in  1710  to  lodge  in  the  dome  of  the  Luxembourg, 
procured  some  instruments,  and  there  observed  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  22nd  of  May  1724.  He  proposed  in  17 15  the"  diffraction- 
theory  "  of  the  sun's  corona,  visited  England  and  was  received 
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into  the  Royal  Society  in  1734,  and  left  Paris  for  St  Petersburg 
on  a  summons  from  the  empress  Catherine,  towards  the  end 
of  1715.  Having  foimded  an  observatory  there,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1747,  was  appointed  geographical  astronomer  to  the 
naval  department  with  a  salary  of  3000  livres,  and  installed 
an  observatory  in  the  H6tel  Cluny.  Charles  Messier  and 
J.  J.  Lalande  were  among  his  pupils.  He  died  of  apoplexy  at 
Paris  on  the  lath  of  September  1768,  Delisle  b  chiefly  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  a  method  for  observing  the  transits  of 
Venus  and  Mercury  by  instants  of  contacts.  First  proposed  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  J.  Cassini  in  1743,  it  was  afterwards  perfected, 
and  has  been  extensively  employed.  As  a  preliminary  to  the 
transit  of  Mercury  in  (743,  which  he  personally  observed,  he 
issued  a  map  of  the  world  showing  the  varied  circumstances  of  its 
occurrence.  Beades  many  papers  communicated  to  the  academy 
of  sciences,  of  which  he  beoune  a  member  in  1714,  he  published 
Jlf  AfwicM  pour  servir  d  t'histoire  et  an  progris  de  Vaslronomie  (St 
Petersburg,  1 738) ,  in  which  he  gave  the  first  method  for  determin- 
ing the  heliocentric  co-ordinates  of  sun-spots;  Mtmoire  sur  Us 
nawBtUes  dicouvertes  au  nord  de  la  titer  du  sud  (Paris,  1753),  &c. 
See  Mlmoires  de  I'acad.  ifcj  sciences  (Paris,  1768),  Hiitoire,  p.  167 
(G.  de  Pouchy);  J.  B.J.  Delambre,  Hist,  de  lastronomit  au  XVIW 
siicle,  pp- 319,533;  Max.  Ma.iie,  Hitl.  des  sciences,  vii.  35^;  Lalande, 
Bibl.  astr.  a.  385;  and  Le  Nicrologe  des  hommes  cilibres  de  France 
(1770).  The  records  of  Delislc's  observations  at  St  Petersburg  are 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  the  Pulkowa  observatory.  A  report  upon 
them  was  presented  to  the  St  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences  by 
O.  Struve  in  1848,  and  those  relating  to  occultations  of  the  Pleiades 
were  discussed  by  Carl  Linsser  in  1864.  See  also  S.  Newcomb, 
Pf(MA»ngton06j«nMXwns/ori875,  app.  ii.  pp.  176-189,    (A.M.C) 

DEU8LE,  LEOPOLD  VICTOR  (1826-  },  French  bibliophile 
and  historian,  was  bom  at  Valognes  (Manche)  on  the  14th  of 
October  1826.  At  the  £cole  des  Chartes,  where  his  career  was 
remarkably  brilliant,  his  valedictory  thesis  was  an  Essai  sur  les 
revenus  publics  en  Normandie  an  XII'  Hide  (1849),  and  it  was 
to  the  history  of  his  native  province  that  he  devoted  his  early 
works.  Of  these  the  £tudes  sur  la  condition  de  la  classe  agricoU  et 
Vital  de  I'agriculture  en  Normandie  on  moyen  dge  (1851),  condens- 
ing an  enormous  mass  of  facts  drawn  from  the  local  archives,  was 
reprinted  in  1905  without  change,  aiul  remains  authoritative. 
In  November  1852  he  entered  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
Biblioth^que  Imp^riale  (Nationale),  of  which  in  1874  he  became 
the  official  head  in  succession  to  Jules  Taschereau.  He  was 
already  known  as  the  compiler  of  several  invaluable  inventories 
of  its  manuscripts.  When  the  French  government  decided  on 
printing  a  general  catalogue  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Biblio- 
theque,  Dehsle  became  responsible  for  this  great  undertaking 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  work;  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
volume  (1897)  he  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  library  and  its 
management.  Under  his  administration  the  library  was  enriched 
with  numerous  gifts,  legacies  and  acquisitions,  notably  by  the 
purchase  of  a  part  of  the  Ashbumham  MSS.  Delisle  proved  that 
the  bulk  of  the  MSS.  of  French  origin  which  Lord  Ashbumham 
had  bought  in  France,  particularly  those  bought  from  the  book- 
seller Barrois,  had  been  purloined  by  Count  Libri,  inspector- 
general  of  libraries  under  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  procured 
the  repurchase  of  the  MSS.  for  the  library,  afterwards  preparing 
a  catalogue  of  them  entitled  Calalagve  des  MSS.  des  Jonds  Libri 
el  Barrois  (1888),  the  preface  of  which  gives  the  history  of  the 
whole  transaction.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  Acad£mie  des 
Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres  in  1859,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Recueil  des  historiens  de  la  /^rance,  collaborating  in 
vols.  viii.  (1865)  and  xxiii.  (1876)  and  editing  vol.  xxiv.  (1904), 
which  is  valuable  for  the  social  history  of  France  in  the  13th 
century.  The  jubilee  of  his  fifty  years'  association  with  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  March  1903. 
After  his  retirement  (February  21,  1905)  h,e  brought  out  in  two 
volumes  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  printed  books  and 
MSS.  in  the  Mus6e  Gondfi  at  Chantiily,  left  by  the  due  d'Aumale 
to  the  French  Institute.  He  produced  many  valuable  official 
reports  and  catalogues  and  a  great  number  of  memoirs  and  mono- 
graphs on  points  connected  with  palaeography  and  the  study  of 
history  and  archaeology  (see  his  Mitanges  de  paiiographit  el  de 


bibliographie  (1880)  with  atlas;  and  his  articles  in  the  Album 
paliograpkiqtie  (1887).  Of  bis  purely  historical  works  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  his  Mlmoire  sur  Us  acles  d' Innocent  III 
(_iSS7),BJidhiAMimoiresurlesoptraiiontfinaMciiresdetTempliert 
( I  88q)  ,  a  collection  of  documents  of  the  highest  value  for  economic 
history.  The  thirty-second  volume  of  the  Hisloire  lilttraire  dt  la 
France,  which  was  partly  his  work,  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
itudy  of  13th  and  i4tb  century  Latin  chronicles.  Delisle  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  learned  man  in  Etirope  with  regard  to  the 
middle  ages;  and  his  knowledge  of  diplomatics,  palaeography 
and  printing  was  profound.  His  output  of  work,  in  catalogues, 
&c.,  was  enormous,  and  his  services  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  overestimated.  His  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Eugene  Bumouf,  was  for  many  years  his  collaborator. 

The  BiUiogra^ftieififraeauxJeX.i^eliib  (1903).  by  Paul  Lacombe, 
may  be  consulted  for  a  full  list  of  his  numerous  works. 

DELITZSCH,  FRANZ  (r8i3-i89o),  German  Lutheran  theo. 
logian  and  orientalist,  of  Jewish  descent,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on 
the  23rd  of  February  1813.  He  studied  theology  and  oriental 
languages  in  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and  in  1850  waa 
appointed  professor  ordinarius  of  theology  at  Eriangen,  where 
the  school  of  theologians  became  almost  as  famous  as  that  of 
Tubingen.  In  1867  le  accepted  a  call  to  Lei[»ig,  where  he  died 
on  the  4th  of  March  1890.  Delitzsch  was  a  strict  Lutheran. 
"  By  the  banner  of  our  Lutheran  confession  let  us  stand,"  he  said 
in  1888;  "folding  ourselves  in  it,  let  us  die"  (T.  K.  Cheyne, 
Pounders,  p.  160).  Greatly  interested  in  the  Jews,  he  longed 
ardently  for  their  conversion  to  Christianity;  and  with  a  view 
to  this  he  edited  the  periodical  Saat  auf  Hqffnung  from  1863, 
revived  the  "  Institutum  Judaicum  "  in  1880,  founded  a  Jewish 
missionary  college  for  the  training  of  theologians,  and  translated 
the  New  Testamenl  into  Hebrew.  He  acquired  such  a  mastery 
of  post-biblical,  rabbinic  and  talmudic  literature  that  he  Iuls 
been  called  the  "  Christian  Talmudist."  Though  never  an 
advanced  critic,  his  article  on  Daniel  in  the  second  edition  of 
Hcrzog's  ReaUncyklopildie,  his  New  Commentary  on  Genesis  and 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  Isaiah  show  that  as  years  went  on  his 
sympathy  with  higher  criticism  increased — so  much  so  indeed 
that  Prof.  Cheyne  has  included  him  among  its  founders. 

He  wrote  a  number  of  very  valuable  commentaries  on 
Hahakkuk  (1843),  Genesis  (1852,  4th  ed.  1872),  Ntuer  Kom- 
menlar  ilber  dte  Genesis  (1887,  Eng.  trans.  1888,  &c.),  Psalms 
(4th  ed.  1883,  Eng.  trans.  1886,  &c.),  Job  (2nd  ed.,  1876), 
Isaiah  (4th  ed.  1889,  Eng.  trans.  1890,  &c.).  Proverbs  (1873), 
Epistle  to  Ihe  Hebrews  (1857,  Eng.  trans.  1865,  Sic),  Song 
of  Songs  and  Ecclesiasles  (4th  ed.,  1875).  Other  works  are 
GesckichU  derjUd.  Poesie  {1836);  Jesus  und  Hiltel  (1867,  3rd  ed. 
1879) ;  Handwerkerleben  zur  Zeil  Jesu  (1868, 3rd  ed.  1878,  Eng. 
trans,  in  the  "  Unit  Library,"  1902);  Ein  Tag  in  Kapemaum 
(1871,  3rd  ed.  1886);  Poesietn  aus  aormuhamiBedaniscker  Zeil 
(1874);  Iris,  Farbensludien  und  BlumetutiUke  (1888,  Eng. 
trans.  1889);  Messianischc  Wetssagungen  in  geschicktlicher  Folge 
(1890,  2Dd  ed.  1898),  His  Hebrew  New  Testament  reached  its 
eleventh  edition  in  1891,  and  his  popular  devotional  work  Dai 
Sakrament  des  wakren  Leibes  und  Blutes  Jesu  CkriiU  its  seventh 
edition  in  i836. 

His  son,  Friedrich  Deliksch  (b.  1830),  became  wdl  known 
as  professor  of  Assyriology  in  Berlin,  and  the  author  of  many 
books  of  great  research  and  learning,  especially  on  oriental 
philology.  Among  other  works  of  importance  he  wrote  Wo  lag 
das  Parodies?  (1881),  and  Babel  und  Bibd  (1902,  1903,  Eng. 
trans.    1903). 

DELITZSCH,  a  town  of  Geimany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
SaKOny,  on  the  Lober,  an  affluent  of  the  Mulde,  13  m.  north  of 
Leipzig  at  the  junction  of  the  railways,  Bitterfeld-Leipag 
and  Halle-Cottbus.  Pop.  (1905)  10,479.  Its  public  buildings 
comprise  an  old  castle  of  the  14th  century  now  used  as  a  female 
penitentiary,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  three  Protestant  churches, 
a  normal  college  (Schuilehrerseminar)  established  in  1873  and 
several  other  educational  institutions.  Besides  Kukschwan*,  a 
peculiar  kind  of  beer,  it  manufactures  tobacco,  cigars,  shoes  and 
hosier^';  and  coal-mining  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  aatuialist  Christian  Gottfried 
Ebrenberg  (17Q5-1876),  and  the  political  economist  Hermann 
SchuL«e-Delitzsdi  (1S08-1883),  to  the  Utter  of  whom  a  statue 
has  been  erected.  Originally  a  settlement  of  the  Serbian  Wends, 
and  in  the  lath  century  p^  of  the  possessions  of  the  bishops 
of  Merseburg,  Delitzsch  ultimately  passed  to  the  Saxe-Menebuig 
family,  and,  on  their  extinction  in  1738,  was  incorporated  with 
Electoral  Saxony. 

DBUDS.  NIKOLAUS  (1813-1888),  German  philologist  and 
Shakespearean  scholar,  was  bom  at  Bremen  on  the  19th  of 
September  1S13.  HewaseducatedatBonnandBerlin,  and  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  in  1838,  After  travelling  for 
some  time  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  he  returned  to  Bonn 
in  rS46,  where  in  18^5  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit, 
Provencal  and  F-ngUih  literature,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Bonn  on  the  i8th  of  November  1888.  His 
greatest  literary  achievement  was  his  scholarly  edition  of 
Shakespeare  (1854-1861).  He  also  edited  Wace's  St  Nicholas 
(1850),  a  volume  of  Provencal  songs  (1853),  and  published  a 
Shakspere-L^xikon  (1853).  His  origioal  works  include:  Ob^ 
das  engliscke  Theaiennuen  au  Skakspera  Zeit  (1853),  Gedichte 
ii853),Dersardinischel>ialekidesdreitekntaiJakrhundeTts{i86&), 
a.nd  AbhatuUungentu  Sliakspere  (two  stTies,  1878  and  188S).  As 
a  critic  of  Shakespeare's  text  he  stands  in  the  first  rank. 

See  the  biographical  notice  by  J.  Schipper  in  Engliicke  Studitit, 
vol.  14. 

DELLA  BELLA,  STEFAKO  (1610-1664),  Italian  engraver,  was 
bom  at  Florence.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith;  but  some 
prints  of  Callot  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  began  to  turn  his 
attention  entirely  towards  engraving,  and  studied  the  art  under 
Canta  Gallina,  who  had  also  been  the  instructor  of  Callot.  By 
the  liberality  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid  he  was  enabled  to  spend 
three  yeare  in  study  at  Rome.  In  1641  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
Cardinal  RicheUeu  engaged  him  to  go  to  Arras  and  make  drawings 
of  the  siege  and  taking  of  that  town  by  the  royal  army.  After 
residing  a  considerable  time  at  Paris  he  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  obtained  a  pension  from  the  grand  duke,  whose  son, 
Cosmo,  he  instructed  in  drawing.  His  productions  were  very 
numerous,  amounting  to  over  1400  separate  pieces. 

DELLA  CASA,  GIOVANNI  (1503-1556),  Italian  poet,  was  born 
at  Mugillo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1 503 .  He  studied  at  Bologna,  Florence 
and  Rome,  and  by  his  learning  attracted  the  patronage  of 
Alexander  Famese,  who,  as  Pope  Paul  III.,  made  him  nundo 
to  Florence,  where  he  recdved  the  honour  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  academy,  and  then  to  Naples,  where  his 
oratorical  ability  brought  him  considerable  success.  His  reward 
was  the  archbishopric  of  Benevento,  and  it  was  believed  that  it 
was  only  his  openly  licentious  poem,  Capiloli  del  forno,  and  the 
fact  that  the  French  court  seemed  to  desire  his  devation,  which 
prevented  him  from  being  raised  to  a  still  higher  dignity.  He 
died  in  1556.  Casa  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  leader  of  a  reaction 
in  lyric  poetry  against  the  universal  imitation  of  Petrarch,  and 
as  the  originator  of  a  style,  which,  if  less  soft  and  elegant,  was 
more  nervous  and  majestic  than  that  which  it  replaced.  His 
prose  writings  gained  great  reputation  in  their  own  day,  and  long 
afterwards,  but  are  disfigured  by  apparent  straining  after  eSect, 
and  by  frequent  puerility  and  drcumlocutioa.  The  prindpal 
are — in  Italian,  the  famous  II  GalaUo  (1558),  a  treatise  of 
manners,  which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
in  Latin,  De  offidis,  and  translations  from  Thucydides,  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  publiabed  at  Florence  in  1707, 
to  which  b  prefixed  a  life  by  Caaotti.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Venice,  1752, 

DBLLA  COLLS,  BAPFAELLIHO,  Italian  painter,  was  bom  at 
Colte,  near  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  in  Tuscany,  about  1490.  A  pupil 
<rf  Raphael,  whom  he  is  hdd  to  have  assisted  in  the  Famesina 
and  the  Vatican,  Delia  Colle,  after  his  master's  death,  was  the 
assistant  of  his  chief  scholar,  Giulio  Romano,  at  Rome  and 
afterwards  at  Mantua.  In  1536,  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of 
Charles  V,  into  Florence,  he  took  service  in  that  dty  under 
Vasari.     In  his  later  years  Delia  CoUe  resided  at  Borgo  San 


Sepolcro,  where  he  kept  a  schod  <rf  design;  among  his  many 
pupils  of  note  may  be  mentioned  Gherardi  and  Vecchi.  H^ 
works,  which  are  to  be  foimd  at  Urbino,  at  Perugia,  at  Pesarq 
and  At  Gubbio,  ate  fine  examples  of  the  Roman  school  of 
Raphael.  The  best  are  a  painting  of  the  Almighty  supqmrted 
by  angels,  a  Resurrection  and  an  Assumption,  aJI  preserved' 
in  churches  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro. 

DELLA  OHraASDESCA,  DGOUNO  (c.  1230-1189),  count  of 
Donoratico,  was  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  of  Gherardesca, 
the  chief  Ghibelline  house  of  Pisa.  His  alliance  with  the  Visconti, 
the  leaders  of  the  Guelph  faction,  through  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  with  Giovanni  Visconti,  judge  of  Gallura,  aroused  the 
suspidons  of  his  party,  and  the  Ghibellines  being  then  predomin- 
ant in  Pisa,  the  disorders  in  the  city  caused  by  UgoUno  and> 
Visconti  in  1171-1374  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  former  and  the 
bamsbment  of  the  latter.  Visconti  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
Ugolino,  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous,  was  liberated  and 
banished.  But  he  immediately  began  to  intrigue  with  the  Guelph 
towns  oi^msed  to  Pisa,  and  with  the  help  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou 
(g.e.)  attacked  his  native  dty  and  forced  it  to  make  peace  on. 
humiliating  terms,  pardoning  him  and  all  the  other  Guelpk 
exiles.  He  lived  quietly  in  Pisa  for  some  years,  although  wooing 
all  the  time  to  extend  his  influeDce.  War  having  broken  out 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa  in  1384,  Count  Ugolino  was  given  the 
command  of  a  division  of  the  Pisan  fleet.  It  was  by  his  flight 
— usually  attributed  to  treachery— that  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
were  dedded  and  the  Pisans  totally  defeated  at  La  Mdoria 
(October  1264).  But  the  political  ability  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  led  to  his  being  appointed  ptnUstd  for  a  year  and 
capilano  dd  popolo  for  ten  years.  Florence  and  Lucca  took 
advantage  of  tbe  Pisan  defeat  to  attack  the  repubHc,  but 
Ugolino  succeeded  in  pacifying  them  by  ceding  certain  castles. 
He  was  however  less  anxious  to  make  peace  with  Genoa,  tea 
tbe  return  of  the  Pisan  prisoners,  induding  most  of  the  leading 
Ghibellines,  would  have  diminished  his  power.  He  was  now  the 
most  influential  man  in  Pisa,  and  was  preparing  to  establish  his 
absolute  sovereignty,  when  for  some  reason  not  clearly  understood 
he  was  forced  to  share  his  power  with  his  nephew  Nino  Visconti, 
son  of  Giovanni.  The  duumvirate  did  not  last,  and  the  count 
and  Nino  soon  quarrelled.  Then  Ugolino  tried  to  consolidate 
his  position  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  archbishop, 
Ruggieri  degli  Ubaldini,  the  leader  of  the  GhibeUines.  But  that 
party  having  revived  once  more,  the  archbishop  obliged  both 
Nino  and  Ugolino  to  leave  the  dty,  and  had  himself  elected 
podesid  and  capUano  dd  popolo.  However,  he  allowed  Ugolino 
to  return  soon  afterwards,  and  was  ev^  ready  to  divide  the 
government  of  the  dty  with  him,  although  he  refused  to  admit 
his  armed  followers.  The  count,  determined  to  be  sole  master, 
attempted  to  get  his  followers  into  the  city  by  way  of  the  Amo, 
and  Ruggieri,  realizing  the  danger,  aroused  the  dtizens,  accusing 
Ugolino  of  treachery  for  having  ceded  the  castles,  and  after  a 
day's  street  fighting  (July  1,  1388),  Gherardesca  was  captured 
and  immured  together  with  his  sons  Gaddo  and  Ugucdone,  and 
his  grandsons  Nino  (sumamed  U  Brigata)  and  Anselmucdo,  in 
tbe  Muda,  a  tower  belonging  to  the  Gualandi  family;  here  they 
were  detained  for  nine  months,  and  then  starved  to  death. 

The  historic  details  of  the  episode  are  still  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  and  although  mentioned  by  Villani  and  other  writers, 
it  owes  its  fame  entirely  to  Dante,  who  placed  Ugdino  and 
Ruggieri  in  the  second  ring  (^Antenora)  of  the  lowest  drde  of  the 
I-nfertio  (canto  xxxii.  134-140  and  xxxiii.  1-90).  This  terrible 
but  magnificent  passage,  which  indudes  "  thirty  lines  unequalled 
by  any  other  thirty  lines  in  the  whole  dominion  of  poetry " 
(Landor),  has  been  paraphrased  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Monk's 
Tale  ' '  and  more  recently  by  Shelley.  But  the  reason  why  Dante 
placed  Ugolino  among  the  traitors  is  not  by  any  means  dear,  as 
the  flight  from  La  Meloria  was  not  regarded  as  treachery  by  any 
writer  earlier  than  the  i6th  century,  although  G.  dd  Noce,  iu 
/;  CoiOe  U.  dtUa  Gkerardesca  (Citti  di  Castello,  1S94),  states  that 
that  was  tbe  only  motive;  Bartoli,  in  vol.  vi.  of  his  Storia  deila. 
Ltileratura  Ualiana,  suggests  Ugolino's  alliance  with  the  Ghibel-- 
lines  as  the  motive.     The  cession  of  the  castles  was  not  treachery 
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but  an  act  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  desperate  conditions  of 
Pisa. 

Bibliography,— Besides  the  above-qaoted  works  see  P,  Tronci, 
Artnaii  Pisani  {2  vols,,  Pisa,  1868-1871);  S.  de  Sismondi,  Histoire 
des  rtpubliques  italimnts  {Brussels,  1838) ;  also  the  various  annotated 
editions  of  Dante,  eapedally  W.  W.  Vernon's  Readings  from  tlu 
Inferna,  vol.  ii.  {and  ©d.,  London,  1905).  (L.  V.*) 

DBLLA  PORTA,  OIOVANHl  BATTISTA  {c.  1538-1615), 
Italian  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  of  a  noble  and  ancient 
family  at  Naples  about  the  year  1 538.  He  travelled  extensively 
not  only  in  Italy  but  also  in  France  and  Spain,  and  he  was  still  a 
youth  when  he  published  Magia  naturaiis,  sive  de  miractdis  rerum 
naturalium  lib.  IV.  (1558),  the  first  draft  of  his  Magia naluralis, 
in  twenty  books,  published  in  1589.  He  founded  in  Naples  the 
AcademiaSecretorum  Naturae, otherwise  known  as  theAccadcmia 
dei  Oziosi;  and  in  1610  he  became  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
dei  Lincei  at  Rome,  He  died  at  Naples  on  the  4th  of  February 
16.5. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  writings: — Dt  miraculis 
rerum  naturalivm,  in  four  books  (1558);  De  furlivis  liUerarum 
notis,  in  five  books  (1563,  and  frequently  afterwards,  entitling 
him  to  high  rank  among  the  early  writers  on  cryptography); 
Phylognomanica  (1J83,  a  bulky  treatise  on  the  physiology  of 
plants  as  then  understood);  Magia  naturaiis  (1589,  and  often 
reprinted);  De  humana  physio gnomonia,  in  six  books  (iS9i)l 
Villa,  in  twelve  books  (1592,  an  interesting  practical  treatise  on 
farming,  gardening  and  arboriculture,  based  upon  his  own  obser- 
vations at  his  country-seat  near  Naples);  De  rejractione,  oplices 
parte,  in  nine  books  (1593);  Pneumaiica,  in  three  books  (1601); 
De  coelesli  physiognomonia,  in  six  books  (1601);  EUmenta 
curvilinea  (1601);  De  distiUalione,  in  nine  books  (1604);  De 
munitiane,  in  three  books  [1608) ;  and  De  airts  transvtulationibus, 
in  four  books  (1609).  He  also  wrote  several  Italian  comedies 
Olimpia  (1589)  ;  La  Fantesca-  (1593);  La  Trappolaria  [159?); 
I'Due  Protein  rivali  (1601);  La  Sorella  (1607);  La  Chiappinaria 
(1609);  La  Carbonaria  {1628);  La  Cintia  (i6i8)).  Among  all 
the  above-mentioned  works  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the 
Magia  naluralis,  in  which  a  strange  medley  of  subjects  is  dis- 
cussed, including  the  reproduction  of  animals,  the  transmutation 
of  metals,  pyrotechny,  domestic  economy,  statics,  hunting,  the 
preparation  of  perfumes.  In  book  ivii.  he  describes  a  number 
of  optical  experiments,  including  a  description  of  the  camera 
obscura  iq.v.). 

DELLA  QUERCIA,  or  Delw  Fonte,  JACOPO  {1374-1438), 
Italian  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Siena.  He  was  the  son  of  a  gold- 
smith of  repute,  Pietro  d'Agnolo,  to  whom  he  doubtless  owed 
much  of  his  training.  There  are  no  records  of  his  early  life  until 
the  year  1394,  when  he  made  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gian 
Tedesco.  He  is  next  heard  of  at  Florence  in  1402,  when  he  was 
one  of  six  artists  who  submitted  designs  for  the  great  gates  of  the 
baptistery,  in  which  competition  Ghiberti  was  the  victor.  From 
Florence  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Lucca,  where  in  1406  he 
executed  one  of  his  finest  works,  the  monument  of  Ilaria  del 
Caretto,  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi.  It  is  uncertain  if  he  visited 
Ferrara  in  1408;  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  engaged 
in  negotiations  which  resulted  in  his  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mission for  the  famous  Fonte  Gaia,  at  Siena,  early  in  1409.  This 
work  was  not  seriously  begun  by  him  until  1414,  and  was  only 
finished  in  1419.  In  1858  the  remains  of  the  fountain  were 
removed  to  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  where  they  are  now  preserved; 
a  copy  of  the  original  by  Sarrocchi  being  erected  on  the  site. 
After  another  visit  to  Lucca  in  1422,  he  returned  to  Siena,  and 
in  March  1425  undertook  the  contract  for  the  doors  of  S.  Petronio, 
Bologna.  Heisknown,infollowingyears,to  have  been  to  Milan, 
Verona,  Ferrara  and  Venice;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
divided  between  his  native  city  and  Bologna.  In  1430  he  finished 
the  great  font  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Siena,  which  he  had  begun  in 
1417,  contributing  himself  only  one  of  the  bas-reliefs,  "  Zacharias 
in  tJie  Temple,"  the  others  being  by  Ghiberti,  Donatello  and 
other  sculptors.  Among  die  work  known  to  have  been  done  by 
Jacopo,  may  be  mentioned  also  the  reliefs  6f  the  predella  of  the 
altar  of  S.  Frediano  at  Lucca  (1452);  and  the  Bentivoglio- monu- 


ment which  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  10th 
of  October  1438.  Jacopo  della  Quercia's  work  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  that  of  the  artists  of  the  later  Italian  Renaissance. 
He  himself  reflects  not  a  little  of  the  Gothic  spirit,  admirably 
intermixed  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  neo-classidsm. 
He  was  an  artist  whose  powers  have  hardly  yet  received  the 
recognition  they  undoubtedly  deserve. 

See  C.   Cornelius,   Jacopo  delia  Quercia:  eint  Kitnilkislorische 
Studie  (1S96),  and  works  relating  Eenerally  to  the  arts  in  Sena. 
(E.  F.  S.) 

DELLA  ROBBIA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  great  distinction  in 
the  annals  of  Florentine  art.  Its  members  are  enumerated  in 
chronological  order  below.' 

I.  LocA  DELLA  RoBBU  (1399  or  1400^1483)  was  the  son  of  a 
Florentine  named  Simone  di  Marco  della  Robbia.  According  to 
Vasari,  whose  account  of  Luca's  early  life  is  little  to  be  trusted, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  silversmith  Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni, 
who  from  1355  to  1371  was  working  on  the  grand  silver  altar 
frontal  for  the  cathedral  at  Pistoia  (g.v.);  this,  however,  appears 
doubtful  from  the  great  age  which  it  would  giveto  Leonardo,  and 
it  is  more  probable  that  Luca  was  the  pupil  of  Ghiberti.  During 
the  early  part  of  his  life  Luca  executed  many  important  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze. 
In  technical  skill  he  was  quite  the  equal  of  Ghiberti,  and,  while 
possessing  all  Donatello 's  vigour,  dramatic  power  and  originality, 
be  very  frequently  excelled  him  in  grace  of  altitude  and  soft 
beauty  of  expression.  No  sculptured  work  of  the  great  ijlh 
century  ever  surpassed  the  singing  gallery  which  Luca  made  For 
the  cathedral  at  Florence  between  1431  and  1440,  with  its  ten 
magnificent  panels  of  singing  angels  and  dancing  boys,  far  exceed- 
ing in  beauty  those  which  Donatello  in  1433  sculptured  for  the 
opposite  gallery  in  the  same  choir.  This  splendid  work  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  Museo  del  Duomo.  The  general  effect  of  the 
whole  can  also  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  where 
a  complete  cast  is  fixed  to  the  wall.  The  same  museum  possesses 
a  study  in  gesso  duro  for  one  of  the  panels,  which  appears  to  be 
the  original  sketch  by  Luca's  own  hand. 

In  May  1437  Luca  received  a  commission  from  the  signoria  of 
Florence  to  execute  five  reliefs  for  the  north  side  of  the  campanile, 
to  complete  the  series  begun  by  Giotto  and  Andrea  Pisano.  These 
panels  are  so  much  in  the  earlier  style  of  Giotto  that  we  must 
conclude  that  he  had  left  drawings  from  which  Luca  worked. 
They  have  representative  figures  chosen  to  typify  grammar, 
logic,  philosophy,  music,  and  science, — the  last  represented  by 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy.'  In  1438  Lucain  association  with  Donatello 
received  an  order  for  two  marble  altars  for  chapels  in  the 
cathedral.  The  reliefs  from  one  of  them — St  Peter's  Deliverance 
from  Prison  and  his  Crucifixion — are  now  in  the  Bargello.  It 
is  probable  that  these  altars  were  never  finished.  A  tabernacle 
for  the  host,  made  by  Luca  in  1442,  is  now  at  Peretola,  near 
Florence,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria.  A  document  in  the  archives 
of  S.  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence  shows  that  he  received  for  this  700 
florins  I  lira  16  soldi  (about  :£i4oo  of  modern  money).  In  1437 
Donatello  received  a  commission  to  cast  a  bronze  door  for  one  of 
the  sacristies  of  the  cathedral;  but,  as  he  delayed  to  execute  this 

'  Genealogical  tree  of  Delia  Robbia  sculptors: — 
Simone  di  Marco. 

, L , 


Girolamo  Luca  Paolo  Giovanni  Marco 

(1488-1566),  (1475-1550?),    (1470^?).'    C1469-1529?),  (1468-.?). 

worked  mostly  worked  in       Dominican  worked         Dominican 

in  France.       Florence  monk.  mainly  in  monk, 

and  Rome.  .Florence. 

*  Not  1^88.  as  Vasari  aaya.    See  a  documest  printed,  by  G^re,. 
Carteggio  \nedito,  i.  pp.  l8a-iS6. 

>  Vasari  is  not  quite  right  in  his  account  of  these  reliefs:  he  speaks 
of  Euclid  and  Ptolemy  as  being  in  different  panels. 
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order,  the  work  was  handed  over  to  Luca  on  the  38th  of  February 
1446,  with  Michelozzo  and  Maao  di  Barbdomeo  as  his  assistants. 
Part  of  this  wonderful  door  was  cast  in  1448,  and  the  last  two 
paneb  were  finished  by  Luca  in  1467,  with  bronze  which  was 
supplied  to  him  by  Venwxrhio.'  The  door  is  divided  into  ten 
square  panels,  with  small  heads  in  the  style  of  Ghiberti  projecting 
from  the  framing.  The  two  top  subjects  are  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  the  Baptbt,  next  come  tbe  four  Evaogelists,  and  below 
are  the  four  JUatin  Doctors,  eadi  subject  with  attendant  angels. 
The  whole  is  modelled  with  perfect  grace  and  dignified  simplicity ; 
the  heads  throughout  are  foil  of  Ufe,  and  tbe  treatment  of  the 


Fig.  1 

.dcapety  in  broad  simple  folds  is  worthy  of  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the 
best  period  of  Hellenic  art.  These  exquisite  reliefs  are  perfect 
-ntraddsK^  plastic  art,  and  are  quite  free  from  the  over-elaboration 
jutd  too  pictorial  style  of  Ghiberti.    Fig.  i  shows  one  of  the  panels. 

Tbe  moet  important  existing  work  in  marble  by  Luca  (executed 
IB  1454-1456)  is  the  tomb  of  Benozzo  Federighi,  bishop  of 
FuBole,  originally  placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Fancrazio  at  Florence, 
hat  Jcmowed  to  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  on  the  Bellosguardo  road 
OQtade  the  city  in  1783.  In  1898  it  was  again  removed  to  the 
cbuidi  of  SS.  Trinita  in  Florence.  A  very  beautiful  effigy  of  the 
bicfaop  in  a  xestfid  pose  lies  on  a  sarcophagus  sculptured  with 
jracefal  reliefe  of  angels  holding  a  wreath  which  contains  the 
iiMcziptkin.  Above  are  three-quarter  length  figures  of  Christ 
betvaen  St  Jofan  and  the  Virgin,  of  conventional  type.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  frame  formed  of  painted 
tilet  of  etquisite  beauty,  but  out  of  keeping  with  the  memorial. 
On  each  tile  is  painted,  with  enamel  pigments,  a  bunch  of  flowers 
and  fruit  in  brilliant  realistic  colours,  the  loveliness  of  which 
is  very  hard  to  describe.  Though  the  bunch  of  flowers  oa  each  is 
painted  on  one  slab,  the  ground  of  each  tile  is  formed  of  separate 
pieces,  fitted  together  like  a  kind  of  mosaic,  probably  because  the 
pigment  of  the  ground  required  a  different  degree  of  heat  in  firing 
from  that  needed  for  the  enamel  painting  of  the  centre.  The  few 
other  works  of  this  class  which  jcxist  do  not  approach  the  beauty 
of  this  early  essay  in  tile  painting,  on  which  Luca  evidently  put 
forth  his  utmost  skill  and  patience. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Luca  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
production  of  terra-cotta  reliefs  covered  with  enamel,  a  process 
which  lie  improved  upon,  but  did  not  invent,  as  Vasari  asserts. 
The  rationale  of  this  process  was  to  cover  the  clay  relief  with  an 
enamel  formed  of  tbe  ordinary  ingredients  of  glass  {manacoUo), 
made  white  and  opaque  by  oxide  of  tin.  (See  Ceramics:  Italian 
Majolica.)  Though  Luca  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  process, 
'  Sec  Cavallncci,  S.  Maria  del  Fiore,  pt.  11.  p.  137- 


yet  he  extended  its  application  to  fine  sculptured  work  in  tcrnt- 
cotta,  so  that  it  is  not  unnaturally  known  now  as  Delia  Robbia 
ware;  it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  majority 
of  these  reliefe  which  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  are  ascribed  to  Luca 
are  really  the  work  of  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
or  of  the  aUlier  which  they  founded.  Comparatively  few  exist 
which  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Lnca  himself.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  are  medallions  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  the 
vault  of  Brunelleschi's  Pazzi  chapel  in  S.  Croce.  These  fine  reliefs 
are  coloured  with  various  metallic  oxides  in  diSerent  shades  of 
blue,  green,  purple,  yellow  and  black.  It  has  often  been  asserted 
that  the  very  polychromatic  reliefs  belong  to  Andrea  or  his  sona, 
and  that  Luca's  were  all  in  pure  white,  or  in  white  and  blue;  this, 
however,  is  not  the  case;  colours  were  used  as  freely  by  Luca  as 
by  his  successors.  A  relief  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
furnishes  a  striking  example  of  this  and  is  of  especial  value  from 
its  great  size,  and  also  because  its  dale  is  known.  This  is  an 
enormous  medallion  containing  the  arms  of  Ren£  of  Anjou  and 
other  heraldic  devices;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  splendidly  modelled 
wreath  of  fruit  and  flowers,  especially  apples,  lemons,  oranges 
and  fir  cones,  all  of  which  are  brilliantly  coloured.  This  medallion 
was  set  up  on  the  faeade  of  the  Pazzi  Palace  to  commemorate 
Rent's  visit  to  Florence  in  1449.  Other  reliefs  by  Luca,  also'in 
glazed  terra-cotta,  are  those  of  the  Ascension  and  Rcsurrectim 
in  the  tympani  of  the  doors  of  the  sacristies  in  the  cathedral, 
executed  in  1443  and  r446.  Other  existing  works  of  Luca  in 
Florence  are  the  tympanum  reliefs  of  the  Madonna  between  two 
Angels  in  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo,  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
another  formerly  over  the  door  of  S.  Pierino  del  Meicato  Vecchio, 
but  now  removed  to  the  Bai^ello  (No.  ag).  The  only  existing 
statues  by  Luca  are  two  lovely  enamelled  figures  of  kneeling 
angels  holding  candlesticks,  now  in  the  canons'  sacristy.'  A 
very  fine  work  by  Luca,  executed  between  1449  and  1452,  is  the 
tympanum  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  four  Monastic  Saints  over 
the  door  of  S.  Domenico  at  Urbino.'  Luca  also  made  the  four 
coloured  medallions  of  the  Virtues  set  in  the  vault  over  the  tomb 
of  the  young  cardinal-prince  of  Portugal  in  a  side  chajjel  of 
S.  Miniato  in  Florence  (see  Rossellino).  By  Luca  also  are 
various  polychromatic  medallions  outside  Or  San  Michele.'  One 
of  his  chief  decorative  works  which  no  longer  exists  was  a  small 
library  or  study  for  Piero  de'  Medici,  wholly  lined  with  enamelled 
plaques  and  reliefs.'  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses 
twelve  circular  plaques  of  majolica  ware  painted  in  blue  and  white 
with  the  Occupations  of  the  Months;  these  have  been  attributed 
to  Luca,  under  the  idea  that  they  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of 
this  room,  but  their  real  origin  is  doubtful. 

In  1471  Luca  was  elected  president  of  the  Florentine  Gild  of 
Sculptors,  but  he  refused  this  great  honour  on  account  of  his  age 
and  infirmity.  It  shows,  however,  the  very  high  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  February  1482,  leaving  his  property  to  his  nephews  Andrea  and 
Simone.'  His  chief  pupil  was  his  nephew  Andrea,  and  Agostino 
di  Duccio,  who  executed  many  pieces  of  sculpture  at  Rimini,  and 
the  graceful  but  mannered  marble  rdlefs  of  angels  on  the  facade 
of  S.  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  may  have  been  one  of  his  assistants.' 
Vasari  calls  this  Agostino  Luca's  brother,  but  he  was  not  related 
to  him  at  all. 

II.  Andrea  della  Robbia  (1435-1535),  the  nephew  and  pupil 
of  Luca,  carried  on  the  production  of  the  enam^ed  reliefs  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  his  uncle  had  ever  done;  he  also  extended 

'  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses  -whaX  seem  to  be  fine 
replicas  of  these  statues. 

•  The  document  in  which  the  order  for  this  and  the  price  paid  for 
it  are  recorded  is  published  by  Yriarte,  Go*,  d.  beaux  arts,  itxiv. 
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its  application  to  various  architectural  uses,  sudi  as  frieses  and  to 
the  TT^^Jng  of  iavabos  (lavatories),  fountains  and  large  retables. 
The  result  of  this  was  that,  though  the  finest  reliefs  from  the 
workshop  of  Andrea  were  but  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  those  from 
the  hand  of  Luca,  y%t  some  of  them,  turned  out  by  pupils  and 
assistants,  reached  only  a  lower  standard  of  merit.  Only  one 
work  in  marble  by  Andrea  ts  known,  namely,  an  altar  in  S.  Maria 
delle  Grazie  oear  Arezzo,  mentioned  by  Vasari  (ed.  Milanesi,  ii. 
p.  179),  and  still  well  preserved. 

One  variety  of  method  was  introduced  by  Andrea  in  his 
enamelled  work;  sometimes  he  omitted  the  enamel  on  the  face 
and  hands  (nude  parts)  of  his  figures,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  he  had  treated  the  heads  in  3  realistic  manner;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  noble  tympanum  relief  of  the  meeting  of  St 
Domeoic  and  St  Francb  in  the  loggia  of  the  Florentine  hospital  of 
S.  Paolo, — a  design  suggested  by  a  fresco  of  Fra  AngeUco's  in  the 
cloister  of  St  Mark's.  One  of  the  most  remaikable  works  by 
Andrea  is  the  series  of  medallions  with  reliefs  of  Infanta  in  white 
on  a  blue  ground  set  on  the  front  of  the  foundling  hospital  at 
Florence.  These  lovely  child-figures  are  modelled  with  wonder- 
ful skill  and  variety,  no  two  being  alike.  Andrea  produced,  for 
gilds  and  private  persons,  a  large  number  of  reliefs  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  varied  with  much  invention,  and  all  of 
extreme  beauty  of  pose  and  sweetness  of  expression.  These  are 
frequently  framed  with  realistic  yet  decorative  garlands  of  fruit 


Fig.  2. — Enamelled  Clay  Relief  of  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Andrea, 

and  flowers  painted  with  coloured  enamels,  while  the  main  relief 
is  left  white.  Fig.  2  shows  a  good  example  of  these  smaller 
works.  The  hospital  of  S.  Paolo,  near  5.  Maria  Novella,  has  also 
a  number  of  fine  medallions  with  reliefs  of  saints,  two  of  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,  and  two  fine  portraits,  under  which  are  white 
plaques  inscribed — "dall  akno  1451  all  anno  1495"';  the 
first  of  these  dates  is  the  year  when  the  ho^ital  was  rebuilt 
owing  to  a  papal  brief  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Florence.  Arezzo 
possesses  a  number  of  fine  enamelled  works  by  Andrea  and  his 
*  Professor  Marquand  has  discovered,  beneath  1451,  the  inscription 
Prete  Benino,  and,  under  1495,  ^^  Benini;  probably  the  names  of 
the  governor*  of  the  hospital  at  these  datea. 


sons— a  retabte  in  the  cathedral  with  God  holding  the  Crucified 
Christ,  surrounded  by  angels,  and  below,  kneeling  figures  of 
S.  Donato  and  S.  Bernardino;  also  in  the  cbapel  of  the  Campo 
Santo  b  a  fine  relief  of  the  Madoima  and  Child  with  four  saints 
at  the  sides.  In  S.  Maria  in  Grado  is  a  very  noble  retable  with 
angels  holding  a  crown  over  a  standing  figure  of  the  Madonna; 
a  number  of  small  figures  of  worshippers  take  refuge  in  the  folds 
of  the  Virgin's  mantle,  a  favourite  motive  for  sculpture  dedicated 
by  gilds  or  other  corporate  bodies.  Perhaps  the  finest  collection 
of  works  of  this  class  is  at  La  Vema,  not  far  from  Arezzo  (see 
Vasari,  ed.  Milanesi,  ii.  p.  179).  The  best  of  these,  three  large 
retableswithrepresentationsof  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  Madonna  giving  her  Girdle  to  St  Thomas,  are  probably 
the  work  of  Andrea  himself,  the  others  being  by  his  sons.  In 
1489  Andrea  made  a  beautiful  relief  of  the  Virgin  and  two  Angels, 
now  over  the  archive-room  door  in  the  Florentine  Opera  del 
Duomo;  for  this  he  was  paid  twenty  gold  florins  (see  Cavallucci, 
S.  Maria  del  Fiore).  la  the  same  year  he  modelled  the  fine 
tympanum  relief  over  a  door  of  Prato  cathedral,  with  a  half- 
length  figure  of  the  Madonna  between  St  Stephen  and  St 
Lawrence,  surrounded  by  a  frame  of  angels'  heads. 

In  14Q1  he  was  still  working  at  Prato,  where  many  of  his 
best  reliefs  still  exist.  A  fine  bust  of  S.  Lino  exists  over  the  side 
door  of  the  cathedral  at  Volterra,  which  is  attributed  to  Andrea. 
Other  late  works  of  known  date  are  a  magnificent  bust  of  the 
Frotonotary  Almadiano,  made  in  1510  for  the  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini  at  Viterbo,  now  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Communale  there,  and  a  medaUion  of  the  Virgin  in  Glory,  sur- 
rounded by  angels,  made  in  1505  for  Pistoia  cathedral.'  The 
latest  work  attributed  to  Andrea,  though  apparently  only  a 
workshop  production  of  1515,  is  a  relief  representing  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Mag),  made  for  a  little  church,  St  Maria,  in  Plan  di 
Mugnone,  near  Florence.*  Portions  of  this  work  are  still  in  the 
church,  but  some  fragments  of  it  are  at  Oxford. 

in.,  IV.  Five  of  Andrea's  seven  sons  worked  with  their  father, 
and  after  his  death  carried  on  the  Robbia  fabrique;  the  dates 
of  theii  birth  are  shown  in  the  table  on  p.  83  S  anlt.  Early  in 
life  two  of  them  came  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola,  and  took 
monastic  orders  at  his  Dominican  convent;  these  were  Mabco, 
who  adopted  the  name  of  Fra  Luca,  and  Paolo,  called  Fra 
Ambrogio.  One  relief  by  the  latter,  a  Nativity  with  four  Ufe^ 
sized  figures  of  rather  poor  work,  is  in  the  Cappella  degli  SpagnuoH 
in  the  Sienese  convent  of  S.  Spirito;  a  MS.  in  the  convent 
archives  records  that  it  was  made  in  1 504. 

V,  The  chief  existing  work  known  to  be  by  the  second  Luca' 
is  the  very  rich  and  beautiful  tile  pavement  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  Raphael's  loggie  at  the  Vatican,  finely  designed  and 
paintedin  harmonious  majolica  colours.  This  was  made  by  Luca 
at  Raphael's  request  and  under  his  supervision  in  1518.'  It  is 
still  in  very  fine  preservation. 

VI.  Giovanni  della  Robbia  (1469-1529?)  during  a  great 
part  of  his  Ufe  worked  as  assistant  to  fats  father,  Andrea,  and  in 
many  cases  the  enamelled  sculpture  of  the  two  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. Some  of  Giovanni's  independent  works  are  of  great 
merit,  especially  the  earlier  ones;  during  tfae  latter  part  of  his 
life  his  reliefs  deteriorated  in  style,  owing  mainly  to  the  universal 
decadence  of  the  time.  A  very  large  number  of  pieces  of  Robbia 
ware  which  are  attributed  to  Andrea,  and  even  to  the  elder  Luca, 
were  really  by  the  hand  of  Giovanni.  One  of  his  finest  works  is  a 
large  retable  at  Volterra  in  the  church  of  S.  Girolamo,  dated  1501 ; 
it  represents  the  Last  Judgment,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
modelling  of  the  figures,  especially  that  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
and  a  nude  kneeling  figure  of  a  youth  who  has  just  risen  from  his 
tomb.     Quite  equal  in  beauty  to  anything  of  his  father's,  from 


'  See  Gualandi,  Memone  risguordaHti  le  belie  arU  (Bologna,  1845), 
vi.  pp.  33-3^,  where  original  documents  are  printed  recording  the 

dates  and  prices  paid  for  these  and  other  » 


iginal  documents  are  printed  recording  tl 

.    .. ^ Jr  these  and  other  works  of  Andrea. 

See  a  document  printed  by  Milanesi  in  his  Vasari,  ii,  p.  180. 
•  It  appears  certain  that  this  Luca  was  a  layman  and  n       '     " 
Luca  referred  to  above. 

'  It  is  illustrated  by  Gruner,  Fresco  Decorations  of  Italy  (London, 
1854),  pi,  iv,;  see  also  MOntz,  Raphael,  sa  me,  &c.  (Paris,  1881), 
p.  453,  note  L,  and  Vasari,  ed.  Milanesi,  ii.  p.  182. 
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whom  the  design  of  the  figeies  w&s  probably  taken, is  the  bashing- 
fountain  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  made  in 
L497.'  It  is  a  large  arched  recess  with  a  view  of  the  seashore, 
not  very  decorative  in  style,  painted  on  majolica  tiles  at  the  back. 
There  are  also  two  very  beautiful  painted  majolica  panels  of  fruit- 
tcees  let  into  the  lower  part.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  arch  is  a 
very  lovely  white  relief  of  the  Madonna  between  two  Adoring 
Angeb  (see  lag.  3).  Long  catoored  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowen 
are  held  by  nude  boys  reclining  on  the  top  of  the  arch  and  others 


lavubo  (S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence),  by 
standing  on  the  cornice.  All  this  part  is  of  enamelled  clay,  but 
the  baain  of  the  fountain  is  of  white  marble.  Neither  Luca  nor 
Andrea  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  his  work,  but  Giovanni  often 
did  so,  usually  adding  the  date,  probably  because  other  pottere 
had  begun  to  imitate  the  Robbia  ware.* 

Giovanni  lacked  the  original  talent  of  Luca  and  Andrea,  and 
so  he  not  only  copied  their  work  but  even'teproriuced  in  chy  the 
marble  sculpture  of  Pollaiuolo,  Da  Settignano^  Verrocchio  and 
others.  A  relief  by  him,  evidently  taken  from  Mino  da  ¥1esole, 
exists  in  the  Palas^o  Castracane  Staccoli,  Among  the  very 
numerous  other  works  of  Giovanni  are  a  relief  In  the  wall  of  a 
suppressed  convent  in  the  Via  Nazionale  at  Florence,  and  two 
reUefs  in  the  Bargello  dated  1521  and  1533.  That  dated  1531  is 
a  many-coloured  relief  of  the  Nativity,  and  was  taken  from  the 
c^rdi  of  S.  Giralamo  in  Florence;  it  is  a  too  pictorial  work, 
marred  by  the  use  of  many  different  planes.  Its  predella  has  a 
small  relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  is  inscribed  "  Hoc 
«^us  fecit  loaes  Andee  de  Robia,  sc  a  posuit  hoc  in  tempore  die 
ultima  lulli  ANO.  DNi.  u.d.  xxi."  At  Fisa  in  the  Campo  Santo  is  a 
relief  in  Giovanni's  later  and  poorer  manner  dated  1530;  it  is  a 
Madonna  surrounded  by  angels,  with  saints  bdow— the  whole 
overcrowded  with  figures  and  ornaments.  Giovanni's  largest  and 
perhaps  finest  work  is  the  polychromatic  frieze  on  the  outside  of 
the  Del  Ceppo  hospital  at  Pistoia,  for  which  he  received  various 
sums  of  money  between  1525  and  1 539,  as  is  recorded  in  documents 
which  still  eiust  among  the  archives  of  the  hospital.'  The  subjects 
of  this  friea  are  the  Seven  Workj  of  Mercy,  forming  a  continuous 
band  of  sculpture  in  high  relief,  well  modelled  and  designed  in  a 
very  broad  sculpturesque  way,  but  disfigured  by  the  crudeness 
of  some  of  its  colouring.  Six  of  these  rehefs  are  by  Giovanni, 
namely,  Clothing  the  Naked,  Washing  the  Feet   of  Pilgrims, 

'  See  a  document  printed  b^  Milanesi  in  his  Vaaari,  ii.  193. 

'  Exam^iles  of  these  imitations  are  a  retable  in  S.  Luechese  near 
Pt^giboDsi  dated  1514.  another  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints  at  Monte 
San  Savino  of  1535,  and  a  third  in  the  Capuchin  church  of  Arceria 
near  Siniciaglia;  tncy  arc  all  inferior  to  the  best  works  of  the  Robbia 
family,  though  some  of  them  may  have  been  made  by  assistants 
trained  in  the  Robbia  workshops. 

'  The  hospital  itself  was  begun  in  1514. 


Visiting  the  Side,  Visiting  Prisoners,  Burying  the  Dead,  and 
Feeding  the  Hungry.  The  seventh,  Giving  drink  to  the  Thiisty, 
waa  made  by  Filippo  Paladin!  of  Pistoia  in  1585;  this  last  is 
simply  made  of  pamted  stucco.  The  large  figures  of  the  virtues 
placed  between  the  scenes,  and  the  medallions  between  the 
pillars,  are  the  work  oi  asGtstaats  or  imitators. 

A  large  octagonal  font  of  enamelled  day,  with  pilasters  at  the 
angles  and  panels  between  them  with  soenee  from  the  Bfe  of  the 
Baptist,  in  the  church  of  S.  Leonardo  at  Cerreto  Guidi,  is  a  work 
of  the  school  of  Giovanni;  the  reliefs  are  pictorial  in  style  and 
coarse  in  execution,  (^ovanni's  chief  pupil  was  a  man  named 
Benedetto  Bugtioni  (1461-1331),  and  a  pupil  of  his,  one  Santi 
Buglioni  (b.  1494),  entered  the  Robbia  work^iops  in  1531,  and 
assisted  in  the  later  wotks  t^  Giovanni. 

VII.  GntoLAKO  DELLA  RoBBiA  (148S-1566),  another  of 
Andrea's  sons,  was  an  architect  and  a  sculptor  in  marble  and 
bronze  as  well  as  in  enamelled  clay.  During  the  first  part  of  his 
life  he,  like  his  btt)thers,  worked  with  his  father,  but  in  1538  he 
went  to  France  and  spent  nearly  forty  years  in  the  service  of  the 
French  Royal  family,  Francis  I.  employed  him  to  build  a  palace 
in  the  Bois  de  Boul^^cne  called  the  Chateau  de  Madrid.  This  was 
a  large  well-designed  building,  four  storeys  high,  two  of  them 
having  open  loggie  in  the  Italian  fashion.  Girolamo  decorated 
it  richly  with  terra-cotta  medallions,  friezes  and  other  architec- 
tural features.*  For  this  purpose  he  set  up  kilns  at  Suresnes. 
Though  the  palace  itself  has  been  destroyed,  drawinfp  of  it 

The  best  collections  of  Robbia  ware  are  in  the  Florentine 
Bai^llo,  Accademia  and  Museo  del  Duomo;  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (the  finest  out  of  Italy);  the  Louvre,  the 
Cluny  and  the  Berlin  Museums;  while  fine  examples  are  to  be 
found  in  New  Vork,  Boston,  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna.  Many 
fine  specimena  exist  in  private  collections  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  The  greater  part  of  the  Robbfa 
work  still  remains  in  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  Italy, 
especially  in  Florence,  Fiesole,  Arexzo,  La  Vema,  Volterra, 
Barga,  MoDtepuIciano,  Lucca,  IHstoia,  Prato  and  ^ena. 


della  Robbia  ed  i  suoi  precursori  in  Firenze."  Arch.  :  .  . 
{i8qg);  "  Cber  Luca  della  Robbia,"  Silzungsbericht  von  dtr  Berliner 
kunst^eschichllickfn  Gesdlschafl  (1896);  Plorenliner  Bildhauer  der 
Renaissance  (Berlin,  IW2);  G.  Carocci,  /  Dintomi  de  Piretttt 
(Florence,  1881);  "  II  Monumento  di  Benozzo  Federighi,"  Arte  » 
Storia  (1894);  '■  Opere  Robbiane  poco  not!,"  Arte  e  storia  (1898, 
1899}:  Cavallucci  et  Molinier,  Les  deMa  Robbia  (Paris,  1884); 
Maud  Crutwell,  Luca  and  Andrea  deUa  Robbia  and  their  Successors 


S);  M.  Reymond,  Les  deila  Robbia  (Florence,  1897); 
La  Sculpture  Florentine  (Florence,  1898):  I.  B.  Supino,  Calaloeo 
del  R.  Museo  di  Firenie  (Rome  1898);  Vaaari  {see  Milanesi  s 
edition).  0-  H.  M;  W.  B.'} 

DBIMBDIGO,  a  Cretan  Jewish  family,  of  whom  the  following 
are  the  most  important: 

ElijAH  Delwedigo  (1460-1497),  philosopher,  taught  in  several 
Italian  centres  of  learning.  He  translated  some  of  Averroes' 
commentaries  into  Latin  at  the  instigation  of  Pico  di  Mirandola: 
In  the  sphere  of  religion,  Delmedigo  represents  the  tendency 
to  depart  from  the  scholastic  attitude  in  which  religion  and 
philosophy  were  identified.  His  most  important  work  was 
devoted  to  this  end;  it  was  entitled  BehinaA  ka-Dath  (Investi- 
gation of  Religion). 

Joseph  Solomon  Deluedigo  (r59i-i6ss),  pupil  of  Galileo, 
wrote  many  books  on  science  and  philosophy,  and  bore  a  con* 
siderable  part  in  initiating  the  critical  movement  in  Judaism. 
He  belonged  to  the  sceptical  school,  and  though  his  positive 
contributions  to  literature  were  not  of  lasting  worth,  Graetz 
includes  him  among  the  important  formative  influences  within 
the  synagogue  of  the  17th  century.  (I.  A.) 

<  The   Sevres   Museum   possesses   some  fragments  of  these   de- 


'  See  Laborde,  Chdleau  de  Madrid  (Paris,  1853),  and  Combtes  des 
Uimenli  d«  roi  (Paris,  1877-1880).  in  which  a  full  account  i*  given 
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DELMENHORST— DE  L'ORME 


DBLHEMHORST,  a  town  af  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Olden- 
buig,  OD  the  Delmc,  8  m.  by  rail  W.  from  Bremen,  at  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Vechta.  Pop.  {(905)  20,147.  H^  has  a  Protestant 
ftad  a  Roman  Cfttbolic  church,  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
tndustnes;  notaUy  wool- combing,  weaving,  jute-aptnning  and 
the  ma.nufactuie  of  linoleum.  Delmenhorst  was  founded  in  1 130, 
and  from  1247  to  1679,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  was 
protected  by  a  strong  castle. 

DELOLHE,  JEAN  LOUIS  (1740-1806),  Swiss  jurist  and  con- 
stitutional writer,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1740.  He  studied  for 
the  bar,  and  had  begun  to  practise  when  he  was  obliged  to 
emigrate  on  account  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Exar^en  de  trois  parts 
dt  droit,  which  gave  oSeace  to  the  authorities  of  the  town.  He 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  he  lived  for  several  years  on  the 
meagre  and  precarious  income  derived  from  occasional  contribu- 
tions to  various  journals.  In  1775  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  accept  aid  from  a  charitable  society  to  enable  him  to  return 
home.  He  died  at  Seweti,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz, 
on  the  i6lh  of  July  1806. 

During  his  protracted  exile  in  England  Delolme  made  a  care- 
ful study  .of  the  English  constitution,  the  results  of  which  he 
published  in  his  Constitution  de  I'An^eterre  (Amsterdam,  1771], 
of  which  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  in  English  appeared  in 
1771,  and  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  work  excited  much 
interest  as  containing  many  acute  observations  on  the  causes 
of  the  excellence  of  the  English  constitution  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  breadth  of 
view,  being  written  before  the  period  when  constitutional 
questions  were  treated  in  a  scientific  manner.  Along  with  a 
translation  of  Hume's  History  af  England  it  supplied  the 
phiiosophes  with  most  of  their  ideas  about  the  English  con- 
stitution. It  thus  was  used  somewhat  as  a  political  pamphlet. 
Several  editions  were  published  after  the  author's  death. 
Delolme  also  wrote  in  English  Parallel  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  farmer  Government  of  Sweden  (177*);  A 
History  of  the  Flagellants  (1782),  based  upon  a  work  of  Boileau's; 
An  Essay  on  the  Uniotiof  Scotland  with  England  ii7&7),ajid  one 
or  two  smaller  works. 

DELOHBT  (or  Delone),  THOHAS,  Enghsh  ballad-writer  and 
pamphleteer,  produced  his  eariiest  indisputable  work  in  1586, 
and  died  about  1600.  In  1596  Thomas  Nashe,  in  his  Have  with 
yw»  to  Saffron  Waiden,  wrote:  "  Thomas  Deloney.  the  ballating 
sUk-weaver,  hath  rime  enough  for  all  myrades,  abA  wit  to  make 
a  Garland  of  Good  Will  more  than  the  premisses  .  .  .  and  this 
deare  yearc,  together  with  the  silencing  of  his  looms,  scarce  that, 
he  being  constrained  to  betake  himself  to  carded  ale;  whence  it 
procecdetfa  that  since  Candlemas,  or  his  jigge,  John  for  the  king, 
not  one  merrie  dittie  will  come  from  him,  but,  the  Thunderbolt 
agjunst  Swearers, — Repent,  England,  Repent — and,  the  strange 
Judgements  of  God."  In  1588  the  coming  of  the  Armada 
inspired  him  for  three  broadsides,  which  were  reprinted  (i36o) 
by  J.  O.  HaUiwell-PhiUipps.  They  are  entitled  "  The  Queenes 
visiting  of  the  Campe  at  Tilshurie  with  her  entertainment  there," 
"  A  Joyful  new  Ballad,  declaring  the  faappie  obtaining  of  the 
great  Galleazzo  .  .  .  ,"  and  "  A  new  Ballet  of  the  straunge  and 
Most  cruell  Whippes  which  the  Spaniards  had  prepared."  A 
collection  of  Strange  Histories  (1607)  consbts  of  historical  ballads 
by  Deloney,  with  some  poems  from  other  hands.  This  collection, 
known  in  later  and  enlarged  editions  as  The  Royal  Garland  of 
Love  and  Delight  and  The  Garland  of  Delight,  contains  the  ballad 
of  Fair  Rosamond.  J.  H.  Dixon  in  his  preface  to  The  Garland  of 
Good  Wilt  (Percy  Society,  1851)  ascribes  to  Deloney  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Bednall  Green,  and  The  Pleasant  and  sweet  History  of 
Patient  Grissel,  in  prose,  with  the  whole  of  the  Garland  of  Good 
If  iff,  including  some  poems  such  as"  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love  " 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  other  hands.  His  other  works  include 
The  Gentle  Craft  (1SQ7)  in  praise  of  shoemakers,  The  Pleasant 
Historie  of  John  Winchecombe  (8th  ed.,  1619),  and  Thomas  of 
Reading  or  the  Sixe  Worthie  Yeomen  of  the  West  (earliest  extant 
edition,  1612).  Kempe,  the  actor,  jeers  at  these  histories  in  his 
Nine  Daies  Wonder,  but  they  were  very  popular,  being  reprinted 
as  penny  chap-books. 


DB  LOH0,  SEORfiB  WUHIHGTOM  (1844-1881),  Americu 
explorer,  was  bora  in  New  York  city  on  the  aaod  of  August  1844. 
He  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1865,  and  spent  tile 
next  fourteen  years  in  naval  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1869,  and  lieutenant -com- 
mander in  1S79.  In  1873  he  took  part  in  the  voy^e  of  the 
"  Juniata,"  sent  to  search  for  and  reUeve  the  American  Arctic 
expedition  under  HaU  in  the  "  Poiaris,"  commanding  a  steam 
launch  which  was  sent  out  from  Upernivik,  Greenland,  to  make 
a  thorough  search  of  Melville  Bay.  On  his  return  to  New  York 
the  same  year  he  proposed  to  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  The  Nm 
York  Herald,  that  the  latter  should  fit  out  a  Polar  expeditioB. 
It  was  not  until  1879  that  the  final  arrangements  were  made, 
the  "  Pandora,"  a  yacht  which  had  already  made  two  Arctic 
voyages  under  Sir  Allen  Young,  being  purchased  and  rechristened 
the  "  Jeannette  "  for  this  voyage.  The  story  of  this  expedition 
(see  Polar  Regions)  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  long 
and  hdpless  drifting  of  the  "  Jeannette  "  with  the  polar  ice-pack 
in  which  she  was  caught  (September  5,  1879)  and  by  which 
she  was  finally  crushed  and  suiUc  on  the  13th  of  June  1881.  The 
members  of  the  expedition  set  out  in  three  boats,  one  of  which 
was  lost  in  a  gale,  while  another  boat-load  under  De  Long  died 
from  starvation  after  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  river.  He 
wasthelastsurvivorofhisparty.  Hisjoumal, in  which  he  made 
regular  entries  up  to  the  day  on  which  he  died  (October  30, 
i88t)  was  edited  by  his  wife  and  published  in  1883  under  the 
title  Voyage  of  the  "  Jeannette  ";  and  an  account  of  the  search 
which  was  made  for  him  and  his  comrades  by  his  heroic  com- 
panion George  W.  Melville,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  commanded  the  third  of  the  retreating  parties,  was 
published  a  year  later  under  (.he  title  of  In  the  Lena  Delta.  The 
fate  of  the  "  Jeannette  "  was  still  more  remarkable  in  its  sequel. 
Three  years  after  she  had  sunk  several  articles  belonging  to  her 
crew  were  found  on  an  ice-floe  near  Julianshaab  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Greenland;  thus  adding  fresh  evidence  to  the 
theory  of  a  continuous  ocean  current  passing  across  the  unknown 
Polar  regions,  which  was  to  be  finally  demonstrated  by  Nansen's 
voyage  in  the  "  Fram."  By  direction  of  the  United  States 
government,  the  remains  of  De  Long  and  his  companions  were 
brought  home  and  interred  with  honour  in  his  native  city. 

DELORHB,  MARION  (c.  1613-1650),  French  courtesan,  was 
the  daughter  of  Jean  de  Lou,  sieur  de  I'Orme,  f^csident  of  the 
treasurers  of  France  in  Champagne,  and  of  Marie  Chastelain. 
She  was  Ixvn  at  her  father's  ch&teau  near  Champaubert.  Initi- 
ated into  the  philosophy  of  pleasure  by  the  ^curesjt  and  atheist 
Jacques  Vall^,  sieur  Desbarreaux,  she  soon  left  him  for  Cinq 
Mars,  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and  succeeded, 
it  is  said,  in  marrying  him  in  secret.  From  this  time  Marion 
Delorme's  salon  became  one  of  the  most  btilliant  centres  of 
elegant  Parisian  society.  After  the  execution  of  Cinq  Mars  she 
is  said  to  have  numbered  among  faerlo  vers  Charles  de  S  t  Evremond 
(1610-1703)  the  wit  and  litterateur,  Buckingham  (Villiera),  the 
great  Cond£,  and  even  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Under  the  Fronde 
her  salon  became  a  meeting  place  for  the  disaffected,  and  Mazarin 
is  said  to  have  sent  to  arrest  her  when  she  suddenly  died.  Her 
last  years  have  been  adorned  with  considerable  legend  (cf .  Mere- 
court,  Confessions  de  Marie  Delorne,  Paris,  1856).  It  seems 
established  that  she  died  in  1650.  But  she  was  believed  to  have 
lived  until  1706  or  even  1741,  after  having  had  the  most 
fantastic  adventures,  including  marriage  with  an  English  lord, 
and  an  old  age  spent  in  poverty  in  Paris.  Her  name  has  been 
popularized  by  various  authors,  especially  by  Alfred  de  Vigny 
in  his  novel  Cinq  Mars,  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  drama  Marion 
Delorme,  and  by  G.  Bottesini  in  an  <^>era  of  the  same  title. 

See  P.  J.  Jacob,  Marion  DOomie  et  Ninon  Lendos  (Paris,  1659): 
J.  Peladan,  Histoire  et  Ugende  de  Marion  de  Lorme  (Paris,  1882). 

DB  L'ORME,  PHIUBERT  {c.  1510-1570),  French  architect,  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  the 
son  of  Jehan  de  L'Orme,  who  practised  the  same  art  and  brought 
his  son  up  to  it.  At  an  eariy  age  Philibert  was  sent  to  Italy  to 
study  (1533-1536)  and  was  employed  there  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
Returning  to  France  he  was  patronised  by  Cudinal  du  Bdlay 
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at  Lyons,  and  was  sent  by  him  about  1540  to  Paris,  where  he  began 
the  Chiteau  de  St  Maur,  and  enjoyed  royal  favour;  in  1545  he 
was  made  architect  to  Francis  I.  and  given  the  charge  of  works 
in  Brittany.  In  1548  Henry  II.  gave  bim  the  supeivision  of 
Fontainebleau,  Saint-Germain  and  the  other  royal  buildings; 
but  on  his  death  (1559)  Philibert  fell  into  disgrace.  Under 
Charles  IX.,  however,  he  returned  to  favour,  and  was  employed 
to  construct  the  Tuileries,  in  collaboration  with  Jean  Brillant. 
He  died  in  Pa.ris  on  the  8th  of  January  1570.  Much  of  his  work 
has  disappeared,  but  his  fame  remains.  An  ardent  humanist  and 
.dicated  resolutely  the  French 
n  tendencies;  he  was  a  man . 


student  of  the  antique,  be  yet 
tradition  in  opposition  to  Iti 
of  independent  mind  and 
a  vigorous  originality.  His 
masterpiece  was  the  Chateau 
d'  Anet  (155^1550)7  built  for 
Diane  dc  Poitiers,  the  plans 
of  which  are  preserved  in  Du 
Cerceau's  Plus  excellens  basli- 
mens  de  France,  though  part 
of  the  building  alone  remains; 
and  his  designs  for  the  Tui- 
leries (also  given  by  Du 
Cerceau),  begun  by  Catherine 
de'  Medici  in  1565,  were 
magnificent.  His  work  is  also 
seen  at  Chenonceaux  and 
other  famous  chateaux;  and 
his  tomb  of  Francis  I.  at  St 
Denis  remains  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  his  art.  He  wrote  two 
books  on  architecture  (1561 
and  1567). 

See  Marius  Vachon,  Philibert 
de  L'Orme  (1887);  Chevalier, 
Lellres  et  dems  relalifs  &  la  con- 
tirticiicilde  Chenimceatai  (1864] ; 
Pfror,  MotiogTophie  da  chiUau 
d'Anet  (1867) ;  Herbet,  Travaux 
de  P.  de  L'Orme  i  Fonlainebteau 
(1890). 

BBLOS  (mod.  ifikra  Dili, 
ot  Little  Delos,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Megali  Dili,  or  Great 
Delos),  an  island  in  the 
Aegean,  the  smallest  but  most 
famous  of  the  Cyclades,  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  be- 
lief, the  spot  round  which  the  group  arranged  itself  in  a  nearly 
circular  form.  It  is  a  rugged  mass  of  granite,  about  3  m.  long 
and  I  m.  to  i  m.  broad,  about  i  m.  E.  of  MegaU  Dili  or 
Rheneia,  and  2  m.  W,  of  Myconus.  Towards  the  centre  it  rises 
to  its  greatest  height  of  350  ft.  in  the  steep  and  rocky  peak  of 
Mount  Cynthus,  which,  though  overtopped  by  several  eminences 
in  the  neighbouring  islands,  is  very  conspicuous  from  the  sur- 
rounding sea.  It  is  now  completely  destitute  of  trees,  but  it 
abounds  with  brushwood  of  lentisk  and  cistus,  and  here  and  there 
aSordsapatch  of  corn-land  to  the  occasional  sower  f>-om  Myconus. 

I.  Archaeology. — Excavations  have  been  made  by  the  French 
School  at  Athens  upon  the  island  of  Delos  since  1877,  chiefly 
by  Th.  HomoUe.  They  have  proceeded  slowly  but  systematic- 
ally, and  the  method  adopted,  though  scientific  and  economical, 
left  the  site  in  some  apparent  confusion,  but  the  dfibris  have  more 
recently  been  cleared  away  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  com- 
plete plan  of  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  has  been  recovered,  as 
well  as  those  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerica!  quarter 
of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  times,  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temples 
ot  the  foreign  gods,  of  the  temples  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
and  of  several  very  interesting  private  houses.  Numerous  works 
of  sculpture  of  all  periods  have  been  found,  and  also  a  very 
extensive  series  of  inscriptions,  some  of  them  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  temple  administration  in  Greece. 

The  most  convenient  placeforlanding  is  protected  by  an  ancient 


mcJe;  it  faces  the  cbannel  between  Delos  and  Rheneia,  and  is 
about  opposite  the  most  northerly  of  the  two  little  islands  now 
called  'PmiiOTtdpt.  From  this  side  the  sacred  precinct  of  ApoUo 
is  approached  by  an  avenue  flanked  by  porticoes,  that  upon  the 
seaside  bearing  the  name  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  who  dedicated 
it  about  300  B.C.  This  avenue  must  have  formed  the  usual 
approach  for  sacred  embassies  and  processions;  butit  is  probable 
that  the  space  to  the  south  was  not  convenient  for  maiahalling 
them,  since  Nicias,  on  the  occasion  of  bb  famous  embassy,  built 
a  bridge  from  the  island  of  Hecate  (the  Greater  Rhevmatiari) 
to  Delos,  in  order  that  the  imposing  Athenian  procession  might 
not  miss  its  full  cSect.     Facing  the  avenue  were  the  propylaea 
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that  formed  the  chief  entrance  of  the  precinct  of  Apollo.  They 
consisted  of  a  gate  faced  on  the  outside  with  a  projecting  portico  of 
four  columns,  on  the  inside  with  two  columns  in  aniis.  Through 
this  one  entered  a  large  open  space,  filled  with  votive  offerings 
and  containing  a  large  exedra.  The  sacred  road  continued  its 
course  to  the  north-east  corner  of  this  open  space,  with  the 
precinct  of  Artemis  on  its  west  side,  and,  on  its  east  side,  3  terrace 
on  which  stood  three  temples.  The  southernmost  of  these  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  only  its  back  was  visible  from  this  side. 
Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  to  whom  the  other  two  were 
dedicated,  the  fact  that  they  faced  west  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  either  dedicated  to  heroes  or  minor  deities,  or  that  they  were 
treasuries.  Beyond  them  a  road  branches  to  the  right,  sweeping 
round  in  a  broad  curve  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  The  outer  side  of  this  curve  is  bounded  by  a  row  of 
treasuries,  similar  to  those  found  at  Delphi  and  Olympia,  and 
serving  to  house  the  more  costly  offerings  of  various  islands  or 
cities.  The  space  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
could  also  be  approached  directly  from  the  propylaea  of  entrance, 
by  turning  to  the  right  through  a  passage-like  building  with  a 
porch  at  either  end.  Just  to  the  north  of  this  may  be  seen  the 
basis  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by  the  Naxians, 
with  its  well-known  archaic  inscription;  two  large  fragments  of 
the  statue  itself  may  still  be  seen  a  little  farther  to  the  north. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  forms  the  centre  of  the  whole  precinct, 
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which  it  dominates  by  the  height  of  its  steps  as  well  as  of  the 
terrace  already  mentioned;  its  pontioD  must  have  been  more 
commanding  in  ancient  times  tian  it  is  now  that  heaps  of  earth 
and  d£bris  cover  so  much  of  the  levd.  The  temple  was  of  Doric 
style,  with  six  columns  at  the  front  and  back  and  tbineen  at  the 
sides;  it  was  built  euly  in  the  4tfa  century  B.C.;  Uttle  if  any 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  earlier  buflding  which  it  super- 
seded. Its  sculptural  decoration  appears  to  have  been  but 
scanty;  the  metopes  were  plain.  The  groups  whicb  ornamented, 
as  acroteria,  the  two  gaUes  of  the  temple  have  been  in  part 
recovered,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  national  museum  at 
Athens;  at  the  one  end  was  Boreas  carrying  oS  Oreithyia,  at  the 
other  Eos  and  Cephalus,  the  centre  in  each  case  being  occupied 
by  the  winged  figure  that  stood  out  against  the  sky — a  variation 
on  the  winged  Victories  that  often  occupy  the  same  position  on 
temples. 

To  the  east  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  temple  was  an  oblong 
building  of  two  chambers,  with  a  colonnade  on  each  aide  but  not 
in  front;  this  may  have  been  the  Prytaneum  or  some  other 
official  building;  beyond  it  is  the  most  interesting  and  character- 
istic of  all  the  monuments  of  Delphi.  This  is  a  long  narrow  ball, 
running  from  north  to  south,  and  entered  by  a  portico  at  its 
south  end.  At  the  north  end  was  the  famous  altai,  built  out  of 
the  horns  of  the  victims,  which  was  sometimes  reckoned  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  1^  test  of  the  room  is  taken 
up  by  a  paved  space,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  gangway;  and  on 
this  it  is  supposed  that  the  yipavot  or  stork-dance  took  place. 
The  most  remarkable  architectural  feature  of  the  building  is  the 
partition  that  separated  the  altar  from  this  long  gallery;  it 
consists  of  two  columns  between  antae,  with  capitals  of  a  very 
peculiar  form,  consisting  of  the  fore  parts  of  bulls  set  back  to 
back ;  from  these  the  whole  building  b  sometimes  odled  the 
sanctuary  of  the  butts.  Beyond  it,  on  the  east,  was  a  sacred 
wood  filling  the  space  up  to  the  wall  of  the  precinct;  and  at  the 
south  end  of  this  was  a  small  open  space  with  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Polieus. 

At  the  north  of  the  precinct  was  a  broad  road,  flanked  with 
votive  offerings  and  exedrae,  and  along  the  boundary  were 
porticoes  and  chambers  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  Stwpiai 
or  sacred  embassies;  there  are  two  entrances  on  this  side,  each 
®f  them  through  extensive  propylaea. 

At  the  north-west  comer  of  the  precinct  is  a  building  of  lime- 
stone, the  Ta>paw  dtnos  often  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Delian  shrine.  South  of  it  is  the  precinct  of 
Artemb,  containing  within  it  the  old  temple  of  the  goddess; 
her  more  recent  temple  was  to  the  south  of  her  precinct,  opening 
not  into  it  but  into  the  open  space  entered  through  the  southern 
propylaea  of  the  precinct  of  Apollo.  The  older  temple  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  inventories  as  "  the  temple  in  which 
were  the  seven  statues  ";  and  close  beside  it  was  found  a  series  of 
archaic  draped  female  statues,  which  was  the  most  important 
of  its  kind  until  the  discovery  of  the  finer  and  better  preserved  set 
from  the  Athenian  Acropolis. 

Within  the  precinct  there  were  found  many  statues  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  a  very  large  number  of  inscriptions,  some  of 
them  giving  inventories  of  the  votive  offerings  and  accounts  of  the 
administration  of  the  temple  and  its  property.  The  latter  are 
of  considerable  interest,  and  give  full  information  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  revenue  and  its  financial  administration. 

Outside  the  precinct  of  Apollo,  on  the  south,  was  an  open 
place;  between  this  and  the  precinct  was  a  house  for  the  priests, 
and  within  it,  ina  kind  of  court,  a  set  of  small  structures  that  may 
perhaps  be  identified  as  the  tombs  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens, 
just  to  the  east  was  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  which  is  of  peculiar 
plan,  and  faces  the  open  place;  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  a  large 
rectangular  court,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  chambers  which 
served  as  offices,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  commercial 
exchange;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Aphrodite  and  Hermes. 

To  the  north  of  the  precinct  of  Apollo,  between  it  and  the 
sacred  lake,  there  are  very  extensive  ruins  of  the  commercial 
town  of  Delos;  these  have  been  only  partially  cleared,  but  have 


yielded  a  gpod  many  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities.  Tie 
most  eitensive  building  is  a  very  large  court  surrounded  by 
chambers,  a  sort  of  club  or  exchange.  Beyond  this,  on  the  way 
to  the  east  coast,  are  the  remains  of  the  new  and  the  old  palaestra, 
also  partially  excavated. 

The  shore  of  the  channel  facing  Rheneia  b  lined  with  docks  and 
warehouses,  and  behind  them,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  island, 
there  have  been  found  several  private  houses  of  the  and  or  3rd 
century  B.C.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a  single  court  surrounded 
by  columns  and  often  paved  with  mosaic;  various  chambers 
open  out  of  the  court,  including  usually  one  of  large  proportions, 
the  ivSpiif  or  dining-room  for  guests. 

The  theatre,  which  is  set  in  the  lower  slope  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
has  the  wings  of  the  auditorium  supported  by  massive  sub- 
structures. The  most  interesting  feature  b  the  scena,  which  is 
unique  in  plan;  it  consbted  of  an  oblong  building  of  two  storeys, 
surrounded  on  ail  sides  by  a  low  portico  or  terrace  reaching  to  the 
level  of  the  first  floor.  This  was  supported  by  pillars,  set  closer 
together  along  the  front  than  at  the  sides  and  back.  An  inscrip- 
tion found  in  the  theatre  showed  that  this  portico,  or  at  least  the 
front  portion  of  it,  was  called  the  proscenium  or  logeum,  two 
terms  of  which  the  identity  was  previously  disputed. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus,  above  the  primitive  cave- 
temple  which  has  always  been  visible,  there  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  a  small  precinct  dedicated  to  Zeus  Cynthius  and 
Athena  Cynthia.  Some  way  down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  between 
the  cave-temple  and  the  ravine  of  the  Inopus,  is  a  terrace  with 
the  temples  of  the  foreign  gods,  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  a  small 

II.  History. — Many  alternative  names  for  Delos  are  given  by 
tradition;  one  of  these,  Ortygia,  is  ebewhere  also  assigned  to  an 
island  sacred  to  Artemis.  Of  the  various  traditions  that  were 
current  among  the  ancient  Greeks  regarding  the  origin  of  Deles, 
the  most  popular  describes  it  as  drifting  through  the  Aegean  till 
moored  by  Zeus  as  a  refuge  for  the  wandering  Leto.  It  supplied 
a  birthplace  to  Apollo  and  Artemb,  who  were  bom  beneath  a 
palm  tree  beside  its  sacred  lake,  and  became  for  ever  sacred  to 
these  twin  deities.  Thoialand  first  appears  in  history  as  the  seat 
of  a  great  Ionic  festival  to  which  the  various  Ionic  states,  includ- 
ing Athens,  were  accustomed  annually  to  despatch  a  sacred 
embassy,  or  TheOria,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  oithe  god 
on  the  7th  of  Thargelion  (about  May).  In  the  6th  century  B.C. 
the  influence  of  the  Delian  Apollo  was  at  its  height;  Polycratea 
of  Samoa  dedicated  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rheneia  to  his 
service  and  Peieistratus  of  Athens  caused  all  the  area  within  sight 
of  the  temple  t6  be  cleared  of  the  tombs  by  which  its  sanctity  was 
impaired.  After  the  Persian  wars,  the  predominance  of  Athens 
led  to  the  transformation  of  the  Delian  amphictyony  into  the 
Athenian  empire.  (See  Delian  League.)  In  426  B.C.,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  reorganization  of  the  festival,  which  henceforth  was 
celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  the  Athenians 
instituted  a  more  elaborate  lustration,  caused  every  tomb  to  be 
removed  from  the  island,  and  established  a  law  that  ever  after 
any  one  who  was  about  to  die  or  to  give  birth  to  a  child  should 
be  at  once  conveyed  from  its  shores.  And  even  this  was  not 
accounted  sufficient,  for  in  422  they  expelled  all  its  secular 
inhabitants,  who  were,  however,  permitted  to  return  in  the 
following  year.  At  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
Spartans  gave  to  the  people  of  Delos  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs;  but  the  Athenian  predominance  was  soon  after 
restored,  and  survived  an  appeal  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  in 
34S  B.C.  During  Macedonian  times,  from  $32  to  166  B.C.,  Delos 
again  became  independent;  during  this  period  the  shrine  was 
enriched  by  ofieringa  from  all  quarters,  and  the  temple  and 
its  possessions  were  administered  by  officials  called  UpoimoL 
After  166  B.C.  the  Romans  restored  the  control  of  Delian  wor- 
ship to  Athens,  but  granted  to  the  bland  various  commercial 
privileges  which  brought  it  great  prosperity.  In  87  B.C.  Meno- 
phanes,  the  general  of  Mithradates  VI.  of  Pontus,  sacked  the 
bland,  which  had  reroaioed  faithful  to  Rome.  From  this  blow 
it  never  recovered;  the  Athenian  control  was  resumed  in  42  B.C., 
but  Pausanias  (viii.  33.  2)  mentions  Delos  as  deserted  but  for  a 
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few  Athenian  ofBdals;  and  several  epigrams  of  the  ist  or  2nd 
century  aj).  attest  the  same  fact,  though  the  temple  and  worship 
were  proljabiy  liept  up  until  the  offid&I  extinction  of  the  ancient 
religion .  A  moseum  has  now  been  built  to  contain  the  antiquities 
found  in  the  ezcavationsi  otherwise  Delos  is  now  uninhabited, 
though  during  the  summer  months  a  few  shepherds  cross  over 
with  their  flocks  from  Myconus  or  Rheneia.  As  a  religious  centre 
it  is  replaced  by  Tenos  and  as  a  commercial  centre  by  the 
flourishing  port  of  Syra. 

See  Leb^e,  Efchsrcttes  sur  Ditos  (Paris,  1876).  Numerous 
articles  in  the  BuUelin  <U  correspondance  helUnique  record  the  various 
discoveriea  at  Deios  as  they  were  made.  See  also  Th.  Homolle,  Les 
Arehiett  lU  I'inttndatue  uurle  d  DHos  (with  plan).  The  beM  con- 
secutive account  is  given  in  the  Guide  Joannt,  Grice,  ii.  .143- 
464.  For  history,  see  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  Joumai  f4  HdUnie  Slvmes, 
i.  7i88q),  pp.  7-62.  For  work*  of  art  found  at  Delos  see  Greek 
Abt.  (E.  Ga.) 

DB  LODTHERBOmtG,  PHILIP  JAMES  (1740-1813],  English 
artist,  was  born  at  Strassburg  on  the  31st  of  October  1740,  where 
his  father,  the  representative  of  a  Polish  family,  practised 
miniature  painting;  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
London,  where  he  was  naturalized,  and  exerted  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  scenery  of  the  English  stage,  as  well  as  on  the 
artists  of  the  following  generation.  De  Louthcrbourg  was 
intended  for  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Straasburg.  As  the  calling,  however,  was  foreign 
to  his  nature,  he  insisted  on  being  a  painter,  and  placed  him- 
self under  Vanloo  in  Paris.  The  result  was  an  immediate  and 
precocious  development  of  his  powers,  and  he  became  a  figure  in 
the  fashionable  society  of  that  day.  In  1767  he  was  elected  into 
the  French  Academy  below  the  age  required  by  the  law  of  the 
institution,  and  painted  landscapes,  sea  storms,  battles,  all  of 
which  had  a  celebrity  above  thoM  of  the  speciahsts  then  working 
in  Paris.  His  d£but  was  made  by  the  exhibitioD  of  twelve 
pictures,  including  "  Storm  at  Sunset,"  "  Night,"  "  Morning  after 
Rain."  He  is  next  found  travellingin  Switzeriand,  Germany  and 
Italy,  distinguishing  himself  as  much  by  mechanical  inventions 
as  by  painting.  Oneof  these,ehowingqiJtenew  effectk  produced 
in  a  model  theatre,  was  the  wonder  of  the  day.  The  txhibitlon 
of  lights  behind  canvas  representing  t^  mooQ  an^  stard,  the 
illusory  appearance  of  running  water  produced  by  clear  bliie 
sheets  of  metal  and  gauze,  with  loose  threads .ol  silver,  and  sp  on, 
were  his  devices.  In  I771  became  to  London,  aSd  was  employed 
by  Garrick,  who  oSered  him  £500  a  year  to  apply  Hs  Inventions 
to  Drury  Lane,  and  to  superintend  'the  sceae-pa^tncg,  which  he 
did  with  complete  success,  making  a  new  era  in  the  adji^cts  of 
the  stage.  Garrick's,  own  piece,  the  CkriUmas  -Taie,^  And  the 
pantomime,  1 781-1782,  introduced  the  noveltiea  to  the  public, 
and  the  delight  not  only  of  the  masses,  but  of  Reynolds  and  the 
artists,  was  unbounded.  The  green  trees  gradually  became 
russet,  the  moon  rose  and  lit  the  edges  of  passing  clouds,  and  all 
the  world  was  captivated  by  eSects  we  now  take  little  notice  of. 
A  still  greater  triumph  awaited  him  on  his  opening  an  entertain- 
ment called  the  "  Eidophusicon,"  which  showed  the  rise,  progress 
and  result  of  a  storm  at  sea — that  which  destroyed  the  great 
Indiaman,  the  "  Halsewell," — and  the  Fallen  Angels  raising  the 
Palace  of  Pandemonium.  Oe  Loutherbourg  has  been  called  the 
Inventor  of  the  panorama,  but  this  honour  does  not  belong  to 
him,  although  it  first  appeared  about  the  same  time  as  the 
eidophusicon.  The  first  panorama  was  painted  and  exhibited 
by  Robert  Barker. 

All  this  mechanism  did  not  prevent  De  Loutherbourg  from 
painting.  "  Lord  Howe's  Victory  oEE  Ushant  "  {1794),  and  other 
large  naval  pictures  were  commissioned  for  Greenwich  Hospital 
Gallery,  where  they  still  remain.  His  finest  work  was  the 
"  Destruction  of  the  Armada."  He  painted  also  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  and  several  historical  works,  one  of  these  being  the 
"  Attackof  the  Combined  Annies  on  Valenciennes  "{1793). 
was  made R. A.,  in  addition  toother  distinctions,  in  1781,  shortly 
after  which  date  we  find  an  entirely  new  mental  impulse  taking 
possession  of  him.  He  joined  Balsamo,  comte  de  Cagliostio,  and 
travelled  about  with  this  extraordinary  person — leaving  him, 
however,  before  his  condemnation  to  death.    We  do  not  hear 


that  Mesmer  had  attracted  De  Loutherbourg,  not  do  we  find 
an  exa,ct  record  of  his  connexion  with  Cagliostro.  A  pamphlet 
published  in  1789,  A  LiitofaJanCwesperJormedbyMrandMn 
De  Limtherbourg  wiikoiU  Medicine,  shows  that  he  had  taken  up 
faith-healing,  and  there  is  a  story  that  a  successful  projection  of 
the  philosopher's  stone  was  oiUy  spoiled  by  the  breaking  of 
the  crucible  by  a  relative.  He  died  on  the  iitb  of  March  1812. 
His  publications  are  few — some  sets  of  etchings,  and  Engliih 
Scenery  (1805) 

DELPHI  (the  Pytho  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  in  Boeotian 
inscriptions  BcX^,oncoinsAaX^),apIace  in  ancient  Greece  in 
the  territory  of  Phocis,  famous  as  the  seat  of  the  most  important 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  situated  about  6  m.  inland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  a  rugged  and  romantic 
glen,  dosed  on  the  N.  by  the  steep  wall-Uke  under-diSs  of  Mount 
Pamassus  known  as  the  Phaedriades  or  Shining  Rocks,  on  the  E. 
and  W.  by  two  minor  ridges  or  spun,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
irregularheightaof  Mount  Cirphis.  Between  the  two  mountains 
the  Pleistus  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  (q>poiite  the  town 
received  the  brooklet  of  the  Castalian  fountain,  which  rose  in  a 
deep  gorge  ia  the  centre  of  the  Parnassian  cliff.  About  7  m.  to 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Parnassus,  was  the  famous 
Corycian  cave,  a  large  grotto  in  tlie  limestone  rock,  which  afiorded 
the  people  of  Delphi  a  refuge  during  the  Persian  invasiui.  It  is 
now  called  in  the  district  the  Sarant'  Aulai  or  Forty  Courts,  and 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  holding  3000  peo^de. 

I.  The  Site. — The  site  of  DdphJ  was  occupied  by  the  modern 
village  of  Castri  until  it  was  bought  by  the  French  government 
in  rggi,  and  the  peasant  pn^rietors  expropriated  and  transferred 
to  the  new  village  of  Castri,  a  little  farther  to  the  west.  Excava- 
tions had  been  made  previously  in  some  parts  of  the  precinct; 
for  example,  the  portico  of  the  Athenians  was  laid  bare  in  i860. 
The  systematic  dealing  of  the  site  began  in  the  spring  of  1^93, 
and  it  was  rapidly  cleared  of  earth  by  means  of  a  light  railway. 
The  plan  of  the  precinct  is  now  easily  traced,  and  with  the  help  of 
Patisaniaa  many  of  the  buildings  have  been  identified. 

The  andent  wall  running  east  and  west,  commonly  known  as 
the  Hellenko,  has  been  found  extant  in  its  whole  length,  and  the 
two  boundary  walls  running  up  the  bill  at  each  end  of  it,  traced. 
In  the  eastern  of  these  was  the  main  entrance  by  which  Fausanias 
went  in  along  the  Sacred  Way.  This  paved  road  b  easily 
recognized  as  it  zi^ags  up  the  hill,  with  treasuries  and  the  bases 
of-vaifous  ofierings  fadag  it  on  both  sides.  It  mounts  first  west- 
wkrds  to  an  open  space,  then  turns  eastwuds  till  it  reaches  the 
eastern  end  of  the  tettMCCwaSthat  supports  the  temple,  and  then 
turns  again  and  curves  up  north  and  then  west  towards  the 
temple.  Above  this,  approached  by  a  stair,  are  the  Lesche  an4 
the  theatre,  occupying  respectively  the  north-east  and  north- 
west comer  of  the  precinct.  On  a  higher  level  still,  a  Uttle  to 
the  west,  is  the  stadium.  There  are  several  narrow  paths  and 
stairs  that  cut  c&  the  zigzags  of  the  Sacred  Way. 

In  describing  the  monuments  discovered  by  the  French 
excavators,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  follow  the  route  of  Fausanias. 
Outside  the  entrance  is  a  large  paved  court  of  Roman  date, 
flanked  by  a  colonnade.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Sacred  Way, 
dose  to  the  main  entrance,  stood  the  offering  dedicated  by  the 
Laoedaemonians  after  the  batUc  of  Aegospotami.  It  was  a  large 
quadrangular  building  of  conglomerate,  with  a  back  wall  faced 
with,  stucco,  and  stood  open  to  the  road.  Oin  a  sUpped  pedestal 
facing  the  open  ^ood  ttw  statues  of  the  gods  and  the  admirals, 
perhaps  in  rows  above  one  another. 

The  statues  of  the  Epigoni  stood  on  a  semicircular  basis  on  the 
south  side  of  the  way.  Opposite  tJiem  stood  another  semi- 
circular Itasis  which  carried  the  statues  of  the  Argive  kings, 
whose  names  are  cut  on  the  pedestal  in  archaic  characters, 
reading  from  right  to  left.  Farther  west  was  the  Sicyoniao 
treasury  on  the  south  of  the  way.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  small 
Doric  temple  in  antis,  and  had  its  entrance  on  the  east.  The 
present  fotmdationaare  built  of  architectural  fragments,  probably 
from  an  earlier  building  of  circular  form  on  the  same  site.  The 
sculptures  from  this  treasury  are  in  the  museum,  as  are  the  other 
sculptures  found  on  the  site.  These  sculptures,  which  are  ia 
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TOugh  limestone,  most  likety  belong  to  the  earlier  building',  as 
their  surface  is  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  than  could  be 
possible  if  they  had  been  long  exposed  to  the  air.  The  earlier 
treasury  was  probably  destroyed  either  by  earthquake  or  by  the 
percolation  of  water  through  the  terracing. 

The  Cnidian  treasury  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  way 
farther  west.  This  building  was  originally  surmised  by  the 
excavatore  to  be  the  treasury  of  Siphnos,  but  further  evidence 
led  them  to  change  their  opinion.  The  treasury  was  raised  on 
a  quadrangular  structure,  supported  on  its  south  side  by  the 
Hellenico,  and  built  of  tufa.  The  lower  courses  are  left  rou^and 
were  most  likely  bidden.    A  small  Ionic  temple  of  marble  with 


two  caryatids  between  antae  stood  on  this  substructure.  The 
sculpture  from  this  treasury,  which  ornamented  its  frieze  and 
pediment,  is  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  art,  and  the  fragments  of  architectural  mouldings  are  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  whole  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  we  possess  of  the  transitional  style  of  the  early 
5th  century.  Standing  back  somewhat  from  the  path  just  as  it 
bends  round  up  the  hiU  is  the  Theban  treasury.  Farther  north, 
where  the  path  turns  again,  is  the  Athenian  treasury.  This 
structure,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  Doric  temple  in  onlis, 
appeara  to  have  suffered  from  the  building  above  it  having  been 
shaken  down  by  an  earthquake.  It  has  now  been  rebuilt  with 
the  original  blocks.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of 
the  building,  for  the  basis  on  which  it  stands  bears  the  remains 
of  the  dedicatory  inscription,  stating  that  it  was  erected  from 
the  spoils  of  Marathon.  Almost  all  the  sculptured  metopes  are 
in  the  museum,  and  are  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student 
of  archaic  art.  The  famous  inscriptions  with  hymns  to  Apollo 
accompanied  by  musical  notation  were  found  on  stones  belonging 
to  this  treasury. 

Above  the  Athenian  treasury  is  an  open  space,  in  which  is  a 
rock  which  has  been  identiiied  as  the  Sybil's  rock.  It  has  steps 
hewn  in  it,  and  has  a  cleft.  The  ground  round  it  has  been  left 
rough  like  the  space  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  identified  as  the 


ancient  altar  of  Athena.  Here  too  was  placed  the  curious  column, 
with  many  flutes  and  an  Ionic  capital,  on  which  stood  the  cotossal 
sphinic,  dedicated  by  the  Naxians,  that  has  been  pieced  together 
and  placed  in  the  museum. 

A  little  farther  on,  but  below  the  Sacred  Way,  is  another  open 
space,  of  circular  form,  which  is  perhaps  the  4Xii)!  or  sacred 
threshing-floor  on  which  the  drama  of  the  slaying  of  the  Python 
by  Apollo  was  periodically  performed.  Opposite  thb  space,  and 
backed  against  the  beautifully  jointed  polygonal  wall  which 
has  for  some  time  been  known,  and  which  supports  the  terrace 
on  which  the  temple  stands,  is  the  colonnade  of  the  Athenians. 
A  dedicatory  inscription  runs  along  the  face  of  the  top  st^,  and 
has  been  the  subject 
of  much  dispute. 
Both  the  forms  d 
the  letters  and  the 
style  of  the  architec- 
ture show  that  the 
colonnade  cannot 
date,  as  Pausanias 
says,  from  the  time 
of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War;  Th. 
Homolle  now  as- 
signs it  to  the  end 
of  the  6th  centiuy. 
The  polygonal  ter- 
race wall  at  tbe 
back,  on  being 
cleared,  proves  to 
be  covered  with 
inscriptions,  most 
tbem  concerning 


the 


of 


slaves. 

After      rounding 
the  east  end  of  the 
terrace     wall,    the 
Sacred  Way  turns 
northward,  leaving 
the    Great     Altar, 
dedicated    by    the 
Chians,  on  the  left. 
After    passing    the 
altar,  it  turns  to  the 
left  again  at  right 
angles,  and  so  enters 
the  space  in    front 
of  the  temple.     Remains  of  offerings  found  in  this  region  include 
those  dedicated  by  the  Cyrenians  and  by  the  Corinthians.     The 
site  of  the  temple  itself  carries  the  remains  of  successive  struc- 
tures.    Of  that  built  by  the  Alcmaeonids  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 
considerable  remains  have  been  found,  some  in  the  foundations 
of  the  later  temple  and  some  lying  where  they  were  thrown  by 
the  earthquake.    The  sculptures  found  have  been  assigned  to  this 
building,  probably  to  the  gables,  as  they  are  archaic  in  character, 
and  show  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  from  the 
pediment  of  the  early  temple  of  Athena  at  Athens.     The  existing 
foundations  are  these  of  the  temple  built  in  the  4th  century. 
They  give  no  certain  information  as  to  the  sacred  cleft  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  oracle.     Though  there  are  great  hollow 
spaces  in  the  structure  of  the  foundations,  these  appear  merely 
to  have  been  intended  to  save  material,  and  not  to  have  been  put 
to  any  religious  or  other  use.     Up  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  precinct,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cliSs,  are  the  remains 
of  tbe  interesting  Cnidian  Lesche  or  Clubhouse.     It  was  a  long 
narrow  building  accessible  only  from  the  south,  and  the  famous 
paintings  were  probably  disposed  around  the  walls  so  as  to  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  north  side.     Some  scanty  fragments  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  frescoed  walls  have  survived;  but  they  are  not 
enough  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  work  of  Polygnotus. 
At  the  aorth-westem  corner  of  the  piecioct  is  the  theatre,  one 
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of  tbe  best  preserved  in  Greece.  The  foundations  of  die  atage  are 
extant,  as  weU  as  the  orchestra,  and  tbe  waUs  and  seats  of  the 
auditflnam.  Then  are  thirty-three  tiers  of  seats  in  sevea  sets, 
and  a  paved  diazoma.  The  sculptures  from  the  stage  front,  now 
in  the  museum,  have  the  labours  of  Heracles  as  their  subject. 
The  date  of  the  theatre  is  probably  eatiy  and  century  B.C. 

Tbe  stadium  lies,  as  Pausanias  says,  in  tbe  highest  part  of  the 
city  to  the  north-west.  It  stands  on  a  narrow  plateau  of  ground 
supported  on  the  BOUth-«ast  by  a  terrace  wa)l.  The  seats  have 
been  deajed,  and  are  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  preservation. 
A  few  of  those  at  the  east  end  are  hewn  in  the  rock.  No  trace  of 
the  marble  seats  mentioned  by  Pausauias  bas  been  found,  but 
they  have  probably  been  carried  oB  for  lime  or  building,  as  they 
could  easily  be  removed.  An  immense  number  of  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  the  excavations,  and  many  works  of  art, 
including  a  bronze  charioteer,  which  is  one  of  the  most  admirable 
statues  preserved  from  ardent  times. 

II.  Hiiiory.—0\a  information  as  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  consulted  is  somewhat  confused; 
there  probably  was  considerable  variation  at  different  periods. 
Tbe  tale  of  a  hole  from  which  intoxicating  "  mephitic  "  vapour 
arose  has  no  early  authority,  nor  is  it  scientifically  probable 
(see  A.  P.  Oppfi  in  Jountai  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xxiv.  214).  The 
questions  had  to  be  given  in  writing,  and  tbe  responses  were 
uttered  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  in  early  times  a  maiden,  later 
a  woman  over  fifty  attired  as  a  maiden.  After  chewing  the  sacred 
bay  and  drinking  of  the  spring  Cassotis,  which  was  conducted 
into  tbe  temple  by  artificial  channels,  she  took  her  seat  on  the 
sacred  tripod  in  the  inner  shrine.  Her  utterances  were  reduced 
to  verse  w>d  edited  by  the  prophets  and  the  "  holy  men  "  (faioi). 
For  the  influence  and  history  of  the  oracle  see  Oracle. 

Delphi  also  contained  the  "Omphalos,"  a  sacred  stone  bound 
with  fillets,  supposed  to  mark  tbe  centre  of  the  earth.  It  was 
said  Zeus  had  started  two  eagles  from  the  opposite  extremities 
and  they  met  there.  Other  tales  said  the  stone  was  the  one  given 
by  Rhea  to  Cronus  as  a  substitute  for  Zeus. 

For  the  history  of  the  Delphic  Amphictyony  see  under  Amphic- 
TYONY.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  was  asserted  by  tradition  to  have 
existed  before  the  introduction  of  the  Apolline  worship  and  to 
have  belonged  to  the  goddess  Earth  (Ge  or  Gaia).  Tbe  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  evidently  combines  two  different  versions,  one 
of  the  approach  of  Apollo  from  the  north  by  latid,  and  tbe 
other  of  the  introduction  of  his  votaries  from  Crete.  The 
earliest  stone  temple  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Trophonius 
and  Agamedes.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  548  b.c,  and 
the  contract  for  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  the  exiled 
Alcmaeonidae  from  Athens,  who  generously  substituted  marble 
OB  the  eastern  front  for  the  poros  spedfied  (see  Cleisthenes, 
oi  init.).  Portions  of  the  pediments  of  this  temple  have  been 
fouod  in  tbe  excavations;  but  no  sign  has  been  found  of  the 
pediments  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  representing  on  the  east 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  on  tbe  west  Dionysus  and  the 
Tbyiades  (Bacchantes),  and  designed  by  Praxias,  the  pupil  of 
Calanias.  The  temple  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  and  of 
which  tbe  foundations  were  found  by  the  excavators,  was  the 
one  of  which  the  building  is  recorded  in  inscriptioDS  of  tbe  ^th 
century.  A  raid  on  Ddphi  attempted  by  the  Persians  in  460  b.c. 
was  said  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the  god  himself,  by  means  of 
a  storm  or  earthquake  which  hurled  rocks  down  on  tbe  invaders; 
a  similar  tale  is  told  of  the  raid  of  the  Gauls  in  sjg  b.c.  But  the 
sacrilege  thus  escaped  at  the  hands  of  foreign  invaders  was 
inflicted  by  the  Phocian  defenders  of  Delphi  during  the  Sacred 
War,  356-346  B.C.,  when  many  of  the  precious  votive  ofierings 
were  melted  down.  The  Phodans  were  condemned  to  replace 
tlieir  value  to  the  amount  of  10,000  talents,  which  they  paid  in 
instalments.  In  S6  B.C.  the  sanctuary  and  its  treasures  were  put 
under  contribution  by  L.  Conielitis  Sulla  for  tbe  payment  of  his 
soldiers;  Nero  removed  no  fewer  than  500  bronze  statues  from 
the  sacred  predncts;  Constantine  the  Great  enriched  his  new 
dty  by  the  sacred  tripod  and  its  support  of  intertwined  snakes 
dedicated  by  the  Greek  cities  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  This 
still  exists,  with  its  inscription,  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constanti- 


ni^le.  Julian  afterwards  sent  Orlbasius  to  restore  tbe  temple; 
but  tbe  oradc  responded  to  the  emperor's  enthusiasm  with 
nothing  but  a  wail  over  the  glory  that  had  departed. 

Provisional  accounts  of  the  excavations  have  appeared  during  the 
excavations  in  the  BuUelin  dt  correspondance  hellintgue.  A  summary 
is  given  in  J.  G.  Frazer,  Pautantas,  vol.  v.  The  oihcial  account 
iBentitled  FouHies  de  Delpkts.  For  history  see  HiHervonGfirtdngea 
in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencytlopadie  '  "  "  rioini,;  •■  K„r  ,-,.it  ^a^ 
L.  R-  Fame]],  CuJls  of  Ike  Greek  Sta\ 
of  art  discovered  see  Greek  Art. 

DELPHINIA,  a  festival  of  Apollo  Delpbinius  hdd  annually  on 
the  6th  (or  7th)  of  the  month  Munycfaion  (April)  at  Athens. 
All  that  is  known  of  tbe  ceremonies  is  that  a  number  of  girls 
proceeded  to  his  temple  (Ddphinium)  carrying  suppliants' 
branches  and  seeking  to  propitiate  Apollo,  probably  as  a  god 
having  influence  00  the  sea.  It  was  at  this  time  of  year  that 
navigation  began  again  after  the  storms  of  winter.  According 
to  the  story  in  Plutarch  [Theseus,  i3),  Theseus,  before  setting  out 
to  Crete  to  slay  tbe  Minotaur,  repaired  to  tbe  Delphinium  and 
deposited,  on  bis  own  behalf  and  that  of  his  companions  on  whom 
tbe  lot  had  fallen,  an  offering  to  Apollo,  consisting  of  a  branch  of 
consecrated  olive,  bound  about  with  white  wool;  after  which 
be  prayed  to  the  god  and  set  sail.  The  sending  of  the  maidens 
to  propitiate  the  god  during  tbe  Delphinia  commemorates  this 
event  in  the  life  of  Theseus. 

See  A.  Mommsen,  Fesleder  SUidt  Athen  (iSgS) ;  L.  PrcWVT.GrUckisckt 
Mylkologie  (4th  ed..  1887);  P.  Stengel,  Die  griecfuscke  Kultus- 
d/terfumer  (189S);  Darembergand  ^g\it},Dicti(mnairedesantiquiUs; 
G.  F.  Schomann,  Griechische  AllerlUmer  (4th  ed.,  1897-1903). 

DELPHINUSC  The  Dolphin  "),  in  astronomy,  aconstellation 
of  tbe  northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century 
B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.);  and  catalogued  by  Ptolemy 
(10  stars),  Tycho  Brahe  (ro  stars),  and  Hevelius  (14  stars). 
7  Ddpkini  is  a  double  star;  a  yellowish  of  magnitude  4,  and  a 
bluish  of  magnitude  5. 

DELTA  (from  the  shape  of  tbe  Gr.  letter  A,  delta,  originally 
used  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nile),  a  tract  of  land  enclosed  by  the 
diverging  branches  of  a  river's  mouth  and  the  seacoast,  and 
traversed  by  other  branches  of  tbe  stream.  This  triangular  tract 
is  formed  from  the  fine  silt  brought  down  in  suspension  by 
a  muddy  river  and  deposited  when  the  river  reaches  the  sea. 
When  tidal  currents  are  feeble,  the  ddta  frequently  advances 
some  distance  seawards,  forming  a  local  prolongation  of  the 
coast. 

DELUC,  JEAN  AHDRA  (1737-1817),  Swiss  geologist  and 
meteorologist,  bom  at  Geneva  on  tbe  8tb  of  February  1727,  was 
descended  from  a  family  which  bad  emigrated  from  Lucca  and 
settled  at  Geneva  in  the  isth  century.  His  father,  Francois 
Deluc,  was  tbe  author  of  some  publications  in  refutation  of 
Mandeville  and  other  rationalistic  writers,  which  are  best  known 
through  Rousseau's  humorous  account  of  his  ennui  in  reading 
them;  and  be  gave  bis  son  an  excellent  education,  chiefiy  in 
mathematics  and  natural  science.  On  completing  it  he  engaged 
in  commerce,  wbicb  principally  occupied  tbe  first  forty-six  years 
of  his  life,  without  any  other  interruption  than  that  which  was 
occasioned  by  some  journeys  of  business  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  and  a  few  scientific  excursions  among  the  Alps. 
During  these,  however,  he  collected  by  degrees,  in  conjunction 
withbisbrotberGuillaume  An  toine,  a  splendid  museum  of  miner- 
alogy and  of  natural  history  in  general,  which  was  afterwards 
increased  by  his  nephew  J.  Andr6  Deluc  (1763-1847),  who  was 
also  a  writer  on  geology.  He  at  the  same  time  took  a  prominent 
part  in  politics.  In  1768  he  was  sent  to  Paris  on  an  embassy 
to  the  due  de  Choiseul,  whose  friendship  he  succeeded  in  gaining. 
In  1770  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  Coundl  of  Two  Hundred. 
Three  years  later  unexpected  reverses  in  business  made  it  advis- 
able for  him  to  quit  his  native  town,  which  be  only  revisited 
once  for  a  few  days.  The  change  was  welcome  in  so  far  as  it 
set  him  entirely  free  for  scientific  pursuits,  and  it  was  with 
little  regret  that  he  removed  to  England  in  1773.  He  was  made 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  same  year,  and  received  the 
appointment  of  reader  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  he  continued 
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to  hold  for  forty-four  years,  and  which  afforded  him  both  leisure 
and  a  competent  income.  Iiithelatterpartof  bis  life  he  obtained 
leave  to  ooake  several  tours  in  Switzerland,  Fiance,  Holland  and 
Germany.  In  Germany  he  passed  the  six  years  from  179S  to 
1&041  and  after  his  return  he  undertook  a  geological  tour 
through  England.  When  he  was  at  Gottingen,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  German  tour,  he  received  the  compliment  of  being 
appointed  honorary  professor  of  philosophy  and  geology  in  that 
university;  but  he  never  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  a 
professorship.  He  was  also  a  correspondent  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Faiis,  and  a  member  of  several  other  scientific 
associations.     Hediedat  Windsor  on  the  7th  of  November  1817. 

His  favourite  studies  were  geology  and  meteorology.  The 
situation  of  his  native  country  had  naturally  led  him  to  contem- 
plate the  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  structure,  and  the  properties 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  particularly  displayed  in  mountainous 
countries,  and  as  subservient  to  the  measurement  of  heights. 
According  to  Cuvier,  he  ranked  among  the  first  geologists  of  his 
age.  His  principal  geological  work,  Leiires  physiques  et  morales 
sur  Us  montagnes  et  svr  I'kisloire  de  la  terre  et  de  I'komme,  first 
published  in  1778,  and  in  a  more  complete  form  in  1779,  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Charlotte.  It  dealt  with  the  appearance  of 
mountains  and  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  explained  the 
six  days  of  the  Mosaic  creation  as  so  many  epochs  preceding  the 
actual  state  of  the  globe,  and  attributed  the  deluge  to  the  filling 
up  of  cavities  supposed  to  have  been  left  void  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  He  published  later  an  important  series  of  volumes 
on  geological  travels  in  the  north  of  Europe  (rSio),  In  England 
(1811),  and  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Germany  (1813).  These 
were  translated  into  English. 

Deluc's  original  experiments  relating  to  meteorology  were 
valuable  to  the  natural  philosopher;  and  he  discovered  many 
facts  of  considerable  importance  relating  to  heat  and  moisture. 
He  noticed  the  disappearance  of  heat  in  the  thawing  of  ice  about 
the  same  time  that  J.  Black  founded  on  it  his  ingenious  hypothesis 
of  latent  beat.  He  ascertained  that  water  was  more  dense  about 
40°  F.  (4°  C.)  than  at  the  temperature  of  freezing,  expanding 
equally  on  each  aide  of  the  maximum;  and  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  theory,  afterward  readvanccd  by  John  Dalton,  that  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  contained  in  any  space  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  presence  or  density  of  the  air,  or  of  any  other 
elastic  fluid. 

His  Recherckes  sur  Us  modifications  de  Valmosphire  {3  vols. 
4to,  Geneva,  1772;  and  ed.,  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1784)  contains 
many  accurate  and  ingenious  experiments .  upon  moisture, 
evaporation  and  the  indications  of  hygrometers  and  thermo- 
meters, applied  to  the  barometer  employed  in  determining 
heights.  In  the  PkU.  Tnms.,  1773,  appeared  his  account  of  a 
new  hygrometer,  which  resembled  a  mercurial  thermometer, 
with  an  ivory  bulb,  which  expanded  by  moisture,  and  caused  the 
mercury  to  descend.  The  first  correct  rules  ever  pubhshed  for 
measuring  heights  by  the  barometer  were  those  he  gave  in  the 
Phil.  Trans.,  1771,  p.  158.  His  IMtres  sw  I'kistoire  physique  de 
la  terre  (8vo,  Paris,  1798),  addressed  to  Professor  Blumenbach, 
contains  an  essay  on  the  existence  of  a  General  Principle  of 
Morality.  It  also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some  conver- 
sations of  the  author  with  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Deluc  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Bacon,  on  whose  writings  he  published  two 
works — Bacon  tel  qu'il  est  (8vo,  Berlin,  iSoo),  showing  the  bad 
faith  of  the  French  translator,  who  had  omitted  many  jiassages 
favourable  to  revealed  religion,  and  Pricis  de  la  philosophic  de 
Boci»«(i  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  r8oi),  giving  an  interestingview  of  the 
progress  of  natural  science.  Lettres  surle  Chrislianisme  (Berlin 
and  Hanover,  rSoi,  1803).  was  a  controversial  correspondence 
with  Dr  Teller  of  Berhn  in  regard  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
His  TraiietiSmentairedegfologUiSyo, P&n&,i8og,»iio  in  English, 
by  de  la  Fite,  the  same  year)  was  principally  intended  as  a 
refutation  of  the  Vulcanian  system  of  Hutton  and  Playfair,  who 
deduced  the  changes  of  the  earth's  structure  from  the  operation 
of  file,  and  attributed  a  higher  antiquity  to  the  present  state  of 
the  coatinents  than  is  required  in  the  Neptunian  system  adopted 
by  Deluc  after  D.  Dolotnieu.    He  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  in 


1809,  a  long  paper  on  separating  the  chemical  from  the  electrical 
effect  of  the  pile,  with  a  description  of  the  electric  column  and 
aerial  electroscope,  in  which  he  advanced  opinions  so  little  in 
unison  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  day,  that  the  coundl 
deemed  it  inexpedient  to  admit  them  into  the  TransacHons. 
The  paper  waa  afterwards  published  in  Nicholson's  Jotmwl 
(xzvi.),  and  the  dry  column  described  in  it  was  constructed  by 
various  experimental  philosc^ers.  This  dry  pile  or  electric 
column  has  been  regarded  as  his  chief  discovery. 

Many  other  of  his  papers  on  subjects  kindred  to  those  already 
mentioned  are  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions  and  in  the  Pkilo- 
sophicai  Magatine.     See  Philoiophicai  Magaxine  (November  1817). 

DELUGE,  THE  (through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  diltmitm,  flood, 
diluere,  to  wash  away) ,  a  great  flood  or  submersion  of  the  earth  (so 
far  as  the  earth  was  known  to  the  narrators),  or  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  sim[Jy  of  heaven,  by  which,  according  to  primitive  and 
semi-primitive  races,  chaos  was  restored.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
meant  that  all  the  current  flood  stories,  as  they  stand,  answer  to 
this  description.  There  are  flood  stories  which,  at  first  sight, 
may  plausibly  be  held  to  be  only  exaggerated  accounts  of  some 
ancient  historical  occurrences.  TbeprobabihtyofsuchtradititHa 
being  handed  down  b,  however,  extremely  slight.  If  some  flood 
stories  are  apparently  local,  and  almost  or  quite  without  mythical 
colouring,  it  may  be  because  the  original  myth-makers  bad  a 
very  narrow  conception  of  the  earth,  and  because  in  the  lapse  of 
time  the  original  mythic  elements  had  dwindled  or  even  dis- 
appeared. The  relics  of  the  traditional  story  may  then  have  been 
adapted  by  scribes  and  priests  to  a  new  theory.  Many  deluge 
stories  may  in  this  way  have  degenerated.  It  is  at  any  rate 
undeniable  that  flood  stories  of  the  type  described  above,  and 
even  with  similar  minor  details,  are  fairly  commtm.  A  con- 
spectus of  illustrative  fiood  stories  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  would  throw  great  light  on  the  problems  before  us;  see 
the  article  Cosuogony,  especially  for  the  North  American  tales, 
which  show  clearly  enough  that  the  deluge  is  propedy  a  second 
creation,  and  that  the  serpent  is  as  truly  connected  with  the 
second  chaos  as  with  the  fiist.  One  of  them,  too,  gives  a  striking 
parallel  to  the  Babylonian  name  tJasis-andra  (the  Very  Wise), 
whence  comes  the  corrupt  form  Xisuthius;  the  deluge  hero 
of  the  Hare  Indians  is  called  Kunyan,  "  the  intelligent." 
Polynesia  also  gives  us  most  welcome  assistance,  for  its  ffood 
stories  still  present  clear  traces  of  the  primitive  imagination  that 
the  sky  was  a  great  blue  sea,  on  which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
(or  constellations)  were  voyagers.  Greece  too  sulfites  some 
stimulus  to  thought,  nor  are  Iran  and  Egypt  as  unproductive 
as  some  have  supposed.  But  the  oaiy  pauses  that  we  can  allow 
ourselves  are  in  Hindustan,  Babylonia,  and  Canaan.  The 
peoples  of  these  three  countries,  which  are  religiously  so  pro- 
minent in  antiquity,  have  naturally  connected  their  name  equally 
with  thoughts  about  earth  production  and  earth  destruction. 

The  Indian  tradition  exists  in  several  forms.'  The  earliest  is 
preserved  in  the  ^atapatha  Brahmana.  It  is  there  related  that 
Manu,  the  first  mas,  the  son  of  the  sun-god  Vivas  vat,  .... 
found,  in  bathing,  a  small  fish,  which  asked  to  be 
tended,  and  in  reward  promised  to  save  him  in  the 
coming  flood.  The  fish  grew,  and  at  last  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
sea,  where  it  revealed  to  Manu  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  bade 
him  construct  a  ship  for  his  deliverance.  When  the  time  came, 
Manu,  unaccompanied,  went  on  board;  the  grateful  fish  towed 
the  ship  through  the  water  to  the  sumniit  of  the  northern 
mountain,  where  it  bade  Manu  bind  the  vessel  to  a  tree.  Gradu- 
ally, as  the  waters  fell,  Manu  descended  the  mountain;  he  then 
sacrificed  and  prayed.  In  a  year's  time  his  prayer  was  granted. 
A  woman  appeared,  who  called  herself  his  daughter  Id&  (goddess 
of  fertility).  It  is  neither  stated,  nor  even  hinted,  that  rin  was 
the  cause  of  the  flood. 

Another  version  occurs  in  the  great  epic,  the  HahSbhSiata. 
The  lacunae  of  the  earlier  story  are  here  supplied.  Manu,  for 
instance,  embarks  with  the  seven  "  riahis  "  or  wise  men,  uid 
takes  with  him  all  kindg  of  seed.  The  fish  announces  himself  as 
the  God  Brahman,  and  enables  Manu  to  create  both  gods  and 
■  See  Muir,  Sanscrit  Texts,  l  1S3,  306  ff. 
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men.  A  third  account  is  giv«i  in  the  Bhfigavata  Purina.  It 
omtains  the  detaib  of  the  announcement  of  tlie  flood  seven 
days  beforehand  (cf.  Gen.  vii.  4)  and  of  the  taking  of  pairs  of 
all  kinds  of  animals  (cf.  Gen.  vi.  ig),  besides  the  seeds  of  plants 
(ai  the  epic;  cf.  Gen.  vi.  11).  This  story,  however,  is  a  late 
composition,  not  earlier  than  the  lath  century  a.d.  A  first 
glance  at  these  stories  b  somewhat  hewildering.  We  shall 
return,  howevor,  to  this  problem  later  with  a  good  hope  of 
mastering  it. 

The  Israelite  (Biblical)  and  the  Babylonian  deluge-stories 
remain  to  be  considered.  Neither  need  be  described  here  in 
^f^Btu  detail;  for  the  former  see  Gen.  vi.  s-ix.  17,  and  for  the 
a«rf  latter  Gilgauesh.     As  most  students  are  aware,  the 

BtAy  Biblical  deluge-story  is  composite,  being  made  up  of 
'""'"'  two  narratives,  the  few  lacunae  in  which  are  due  to  the 
ancient  redactor  who  worked  them  together.'  The  narratois 
are  conventionally  known  as  J.  (=the  Yahwist,  from  the  divine 
name  Yahweh)  and  P.  (=«lhe  Priestly  Writer)  respectively.  It 
is  important  to  notice  that  P.,  though  chronologically  later  than 
J.,  reproduces  certain  elements  which  must  be  archaic.  For 
instance,  while  J.  speaks  only  of  a  rain-storm,  P.  states  that  "  all 
the  fountainsof  the  greatocean  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
ol  heaven  opened  "  (Gen.  vii,  11),  i.e.  the  lower  and  the  upper 
waters  met  together  and  produced  the  deluge.  It  is  also  P.  who 
tells  the  story  of  the  appointment  of  the  rainbow  (Gen.ix.  12-17)1 
which  is  evidently  andent,  though  only  paralleled  in  a  Lithuanian 
flood-story,  and  near  it  we  find  the  divine  declaration  (Gen.  ix. 
2-6)  that  the  golden  age  of  uoiveisal  peace  (cf.  Gen.  i.  29,  30), 
already  sadly  tarnished,  is  over.'  Surely  this  too  has  a  touch  of 
the  archaic;  nor  can  we  err  in  connecting  it  with  the  tradition 
of  man's  first  home  in  Paradise,  where  no  enemy  could  come, 
because,  in  the  original  form  of  the  tradition.  Paradise  was  the 
abode  of  God.    (See  Pakadise.) 

The  Babylonian  tradition  exists  in  two  main  forma,*  nor  can 
we  affirm  that  the  shorter  form,  due  to  BerQssus,  is  superseded 

by  the  larger  one  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  for  it  communi- 
T*****""  cates  four  important  points:  (i)  Xisuthrus,  the  hero 
patnf         of  the  deluge,  was  also  the  tenth  Babylonian  king;  cf. 

Noah,  in  P.,  the  tenth  patriarch  as  well  as  the  survivor 
from  the  deluge;  (i)  the  destination  of  Xisuthrus  is  said  to  be 
"  to  the  gods,"  a  statement  which  virtually  records  his  divine 
character.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  final  reward  of  the  hero 
is  declared  to  be  "  living  with  the  gods."  This  suggests  that 
Noah  (?)  may  originally  have  been  represented  as  a  supernatural 
man,  a  demigod.  True,  Gen.  ix.  30,  21  is  not  consistent  with 
this,  but  it  is  very  possible  that  Noah  was  substituted  by  a 
scribe's  error  for  Enoch,*  who,  like  Xisuthrus,  "  walked  with 
God  (learning  the  heavenly  wisdom)  and  disappeared,  for  God 
had  taken  him  "  (Gen,  v.  12,  24);  (3)  the  birds,  when  sent  out 
by  Xisuthrus  the  second  time,  return  with  mud  on  their  feet. 
This  detail  reminds  ns  of  points  in  some  archaic  North  American 
myths  which  probably  supply  the  key  to  its  meaning;'  (4) 
the  time  of  Berfissus  the  mountain  on  which  the  at^  grounded 
was  considered  to  be  in  Armenia. 

We  pass  on  to  the  relation  of  J.  and  P.  to  the  Babylonian  story, 
(i)  The  polytheistic  colouring  of  the  latter  contrasts  strongly  with 
DatmlU  DS  ^^^  simpler  religious  views  of  J.  and  P.     Note  the 

ni^ioaot  capricious  character  of  the  god  &el  who  sends  the 
UntiH*  deluge,  while  at  the  end  of  the  story  the  catastrophi 
^orytQ      isrepresentedasa  judgment  upMi  human  sins.    It  is  the 

latter  view  which  is  adopted  by  J.  and  P.    We  cannot, 

however,  infer  from  this  that  the  narratives  which 
doubtless  underlie  J.  and  P.  were  directly  taken  from  some  such 

'  Cf,  Carpenter  and  Harford- Battersby,  Tht  Hexateuek,  n.  9, 
where  the  documents  are  printed  separately  in  a  tabular  form. 

1  Isa.  xi.  6-6  prophesies  that  one  day  this  idyllic  state  dwil  be 
restored. 

■  For  a  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  venion  of  the  Deluse  Legend, 
recently  discovered  among  the  tablets  from  Nippur,  see  NIPPCR. 

*  The  genealogy  in  Gen.  v.  is  hardly  in  its  original  form.  Enoch  is 
probably  misplaced,  and  Noah  inserted  in  error. 

'  Cf,  CosuoGONY,  and  Cheync's  TradiUmu  and  Btli^s  0/  Aneitia 
Isratl  (on  deluge-story). 


Sa»r- 


story  as  that  in  the  Gilgamed  epic.  The  theory  of  an  indirect 
and  unconscious  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Israeli  tish  compilers 
will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  case.  (2)  Ih  the  general 
scheme  the  three  accounts  very  nearly  agree,  for  J.  must  origin- 
,lly  have  contained  directions  aa  to  the  building  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  notice  that  the  ark  grounded  on  a  certain  mountain, 
omission  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  close  seems  to  he  arbitrary. 
His  theory  of  religious  history  forbade  a  reference  to  an  altar 

early,  but  his  document  must  have  contained  it.  J.  expressly 
mentions  it  (Gen.  viii,  20,  21),  though  not  in  such  an  original 
way  as  the  cuneiform  text.  {3)  As  to  the  directions  for  building 
the  ship  (epic)  or  chest  (J.  and  P.).  Here  the  Babylonian  story 
and  P.  have  a  strong  general  resemblance;  note,  e.g.,  the  mention 
of  bitumen  in  both.  Whether  the  Hebrew  reference  to  a  chest 
{Ubah)  is,  or  b  not,  more  archaic  than  the  Babylonian  reference 
to  a  ship  ielippu)  is  a  question  which  admits  of  different  answers. 
(4)  As  to  the  material  cause  of  the  deluge.  According  to  P.  (see 
above)  the  water  came  both  from  above  and  from  below;  J. 
only  speaks  of  continuous  rain.  TTie  Gilgamesh  epic,  however, 
mentions  besides  thunder,  lightning  and  tain,  a  hurricane  which 
drove  the  sea  upon  the  land.  We  can  hardly  regard  this  as  more 
original  than  P,'s  representation,  (5)  As  to  the  extent  of  the  flood. 
From  the  opening  of  the  story  in  lie  epic  we  should  naturally 
infer  that  only  a  single  S.  Babylonian  city  was  affected.  The 
sequel,  however,  implies  that  the  flood  extended  all  over  Baby- 
lonia and  the  region  of  Ni^r.  More  than  this  can  hardly  he 
claimed.  Similarly  the  earlier  story  which  underlies  J.  and  P. 
need  only  have  referred  to  the  region  of  the  myth-framers,  i.r. 
either  Canaan  or  N.  Arabia,  (6)  As  to  the  duration  of  the  flood 
the  traditions  differ,  P.  reckons  it  at  365  days,  i.e.  a  solar  year, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  365  years  of  the  life  of  Enoch  (who,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  have  been  the  original  hero  of  the  flood).  It 
is  probable  (see  below)  that  P.'s  ultimate  authority,  far  back  in 
the  centuries,  represented  the  deluge  as  a  celestial  occurrence. 
The  origin  of  J.'s  story  is  not  quite  so  dear,  owing  to  the  lacunae 
in  the  narrative.  If  the  text  maybe  followed,  this  narrator  made 
the  flood  last  forty  days  and  nights,  after  which  two  periods  of 
seven  days  elapse,  and  then  the  patriarch  leaves  the  ark.  The 
epic  shortens  the  duration  of  the  flood  to  seven  days,  after  which 
the  ship  remains  another  seven  days  (more  strictly  six  full  days) 
on  the  mountain  of  the  landof  Ni^r  (P,,  the  mountains  of  Ararat; 
J„  unrecorded) .  (7)  As  to  the  despatch  of  the  birds.  J,  begins, 
the  epic  doses,  with  the  raven.  Clearly  the  epic  is  more  original. 
Besides,  one  of  the  two  missions  of  the  dove  is  evidently 
superfluous.  Dove,  swallow,  raven,  as  in  the  epic,  must  be 
more  primitive  than  raven,  dove,  dove. 

That  the  Hebrew  deluge-story  in  both  its  forms  has  been  at 
least  indirectly  influenced  by  the  Babylonian  is  obvious.  We 
cannot  indeed  reconstruct  the  form  either  of  the  Canaanitish 
(or  N.  Arabian)  story,  which  was  recast  partly  at  least  under  the 
influence  of  a  recast  Babylonian  myth,  nor  can  we  conjecture 
where  the  sanctuary  was,  the  priests  of  which,  yielding  to  a 
popular  impulse,  adopted  and  modified  the  fascinating  story. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ultimate  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Israelitisb 
narratives  cannot  seriously  be  questioned.  Tht  Canaanites  or  the 
N.  Arabians  handed  on  at  least  a  portion  of  their  myths  to  the 
Israehtes,  and  the  creation  and  deluge  stories  were  among  these. 
That  the  Israelitish  priests  gradually  recast  them  is  an  easy  and 
altogether  satisfactory  conjecture. 

It  remains  to  ask,  What  is  the  history  and  significance  of  the 
deluge-myth?    The  question  carries  us  into  far-off  times.     We 
have  no  version  of  the  Babylonian  myth  which  goes  h„j^_ 
hack  to  about  itoo  b.c„  while  its  text  was  apparently  amda^i- 
derived  from  a  still  older  Ublet.      But  even  this  is  not   gf»«^ 
primitive;  behind  it  there  must  have  been  a  much   J^3J| 
shorter  and  simpler  myth.     The  recast  represented  by 
the  existing  versions  of  the  myth  must  have  been  produced  partly 
by  the  insertion,  partly  by  the  omission  or  modification,  of  mythic 
details,  and  by  the  application  to  the  story  thus  produced  of  a 
particular  mythic  theory  respecting  the  celestial  world.     Hie 
shorter  myth  referred  to  may — if  we  take  hints  from  the  very 
primitive  myths  of  N.  An^ca — have  run  somewhat  thus, 
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omitting  mlaor  details;  "  The  earth  (a  amall  enough  earth, 
doubtless)  and  its  inhabitants  proved  so  imperfect  that  the 
bene&cent  superhuman  Being,  who  had  created  it,  or  perhaps 
another  such  Being,  determined  to  remalce  it.  He,  therefore, 
summoned  the  serpent  or  dragon  who  controlled  the  cosmic 
ocean,  and  had  been  subjugated  at  creation,  to  overwhelm  the 
earth,  after  wtiich  the  creator  remade  it  better,'  and  the  survivor 
and  bis  family  became  the  ancestors  of  a  new  human  race." 

Tliis,  however,  is  only  one  possible  representation.  It  may 
have  been  said  that  the  serpent  of  his  own  accord,  not  having 
been  kiUed  by  the  creator,  maliciously  flooded  the  earth  (cf.  the 
Algonquin  myth),  but  was  again  overcome  in  battle,  or  that  the 
serpent,  after  filling  the  earth  with  violence  and  wrong,  was  at 
length  slain  by  the  Good  Being,  and  that  his  blood,  streaming 
out,  produced  a  deluge.'  In  any  case  it  is  unnatural  to  hold  that 
the  first  flood  (that  which  preceded  creation)  had  a  dragon,  but 
Dot  the  second.  An  old  cuneiform  text,  recopied  late,  how- 
ever, appears  to  call  the  year  of  the  deluge  {i.e.  of  what  we  here 
call  the  second  flood)  "  the  year  of  the  raging  (or  red-shining) 
serpent,"'  and  certainly  the  N.  American  myths  distinctly 
connect  serpents  with  the  deluges. 

Among  die  probable  minor  details  (omitted  above)  of  the 
presumed  shorter  and  older  myth  we  may  include:  (i)  the 
warning  of  "  Very-Wise,"* either  by  friendly  animals  or  by  a 
dream;  (?)  the  construction  of  a  chest  to  contain  "  Very-Wise," 
his  wife  and  his  sons,  together  with  animals; '  (3)  the  despatch  of 
three  birds  with  a  special  object  (see  below);  (4)  the  landing  of 
the  survivors  on  a  mountain.  As  to  (i) ,  Berfissus  suggests  that  the 
notice  came  to  Xisuthrua  in  a  dream;  in  the  Indian  myth  it  is  the 
sacred  fish  which  warns  Manu.  In  the  archaic  N.  American 
myths,  however,  it  is  some  a-nimal  wtiich  gives  the  notice — an 
eagle  or  a  coyote  (a  kind  of  wolf).  Aa  to  (2),  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  story  of  a  divine  child  cast  into  the  sea  in  a 
box.'  The  ship-motive  is  also  found,'  but  it  is  not  too  rash  to 
assume  that  the  box-motive  is  the  earlier,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  parallels,  that  the  hero  of  the  dciuge  was  originaily  a  god  or  a 
demigod.  The  translation  of  the  hero  to  be  with  the  gods  is  & 
transparent  modification  of  the  original  tradition.  As  to  (3),  the 
origioal  object  of  sending  out  the  birds  was  probably  not  to  find 
out  where  dry  land  was,  but  to  use  them  as  helpers  in  the  work 
of  re-creation.  Take  the  story  of  the  Tlatlasik  Indians,  where 
the  diving-bird  (one  of  three  sent  out)  comes  back  with  a  branch 
of  a  fir-tree,  out  of  which  O'meatl  made  mountains,  earth  and 
heaven;'  so,  too,  the  Caingangs  relate'  that  those  who  escaped 
from  the  flood,  as  they  tarried  on  a  mountain,  heard  the  song  of 
the  saracura  birds,  who  came  carrying  earth  in  baskets,  and 
threw  it  into  the  waters,  which  slowly  subsided.  As  to  (4),  the 
mountain  would  naturally  be  thought  of  as  a  place  of  refuge 
even  in  the  old,  simple  flood-story.  But  when  Babylonian 
mythology  effected  an  entrance,  the  mountain  would  receive  a 
new  and  much  grander  significance.  It  would  then  come  to  re- 
present thesummitofthatgreatandmostholy  mountain,  which, 
save  by  the  special  favour  of  the  gods,  no  human  eye  has  seen. 

That  a  didactic  element  entered  the  deluge-tradition  but  slowly, 
may  be  surmised,  not  only  from  the  genuinely  old  N.  American 
stories,  but  from  the  inconsistent  statements,  to  which  Jastrow 
has  already  referred,  in  the  Babylonian  story.  We  may  imagine 
that  between  the  creation  and  the  deluge  some  great  and  wise 
Being  had  initiated  the  early  men,  not  only  in  the  necessary  arts 
of  life,  but  in  the  "ways"  that  were  pleasing  to  the  heavenly 
powers.  TheBabyloniansapparently  think  of  neglectedsacrifices, 
the  Australians  of  adesecrated  mystery  as  the  cause  of  the  flood. 
Some  such  violation  of  a  sacred  rule  is  the  origin  that  naturally 
occurs  to  an  adapter  or  expander  of  primitive  myths. 

'  Cf.  the  myths  of  the  Pawnees  and  the  Quichfe  of  Guatcniala. 

'  See  the  cuneiform  text  described  in  KAT',  pp.  498*499. 

'  Zimmem,  KAT*,  p.  554. 

•  i.e.  Atraba^  (Xiauthrus). 

'  To  have  omitted  the  animals  would'havebeenaa  offence  against 
primitive  views  of  kinship. 

'  Usener,  Die  SintfliUsagen,  pp.  80-108,  115-127. 
'  lb.  p.  254. 

•  Stucken,  Ailraimytkat,  pp.  233-^34. 
^  Amtr.  Jtmrt^of  FoUdoTtiXVui.  «J  ff. 


And  DOW  as  to  the  application  of  the  celestial  mythic  theory  to 
the  early  deluge-story.  In  the  agricultural  stage  tt  was  natuial 
that  men  should  take  a  deeper  interest  than  before  in 
the  appearance  of  the  sky,  and  especially  of  the  sun  r»MM 
and  moon,  and  of  the  constellations,  even  though  an  ntotr 
astrological  science  or  quasi-science  would  very  slowly, 
if  at  all,  grow  up.  That  the  Polynesian  myths  (which  ^ow  do 
vestige  of  science)  originally  referred  to  the  supposed  celestial 
ocean,  seems  to  be  plain.  Schirren '"  regarded  the  New  Zealand 
cosmogonies  as  myths  of  sunrise,  and  the  deluge-stories  as  myths 
of  sunset.  We  may  at  any  rate  plausibly  hold,  with  the  article 
"Deluge"  (byCheyne)in  the  ninth  edition  of  this  work"  (1877), 
that  the  deluge-stories  of  Polynesia  and  ewJy  Babylonia  (we  may 
now  probably  add  India)  were  accommodated  to  an  imaginative 
conception  of  the  sun  and  moon  as  voyagers  on  the  celestial 
ocean.  "  When  this  story  bad  been  told  and  retold  a  long  time, 
rationalism  suggested  that  the  sea  was  not  in  heaven  but  on 
earth,  and  observation  of  the  damage  wrought  in  winter  by 
excessive  lains  and  the  inundations  of  great  rivers  suggested  the 
introduction  of  corresponding  details  into  the  new  earthly  deluge- 
myth."  "  Thisaccounts  for  the  strongly  mythological  character 
of  Par-napishti  (Ut-napishti)  in  Babylonia  and  Maui  in  New 
Zealand,  who  are  in  fact  solar  personages.  Enoch,  too,  must 
be  classed  in  this  category,  his  perfect  ri^teousness  and  super- 
humaa  wisdomnow  first  become  intelligible.  Moreover,  we  now 
comprehend  how  the  goddess  Sabitu  (the  guardian  of  the  entrance 
to  the  sea.)  can  say  to  Gilgamesh  (himself  a  solar  personage), 
'Sliamash  the  mighty  {i.e.  the  sun-god)  has  crossed  the  sea; 
besides  (?)  Sfaamash,  who  can  cross  it?'  For  though  the  sea 
in  the  epic  is  no  doubt  the  earth-circling  ocean,  it  was  hardly  this 
in  the  myth  from  which  the  words  were  taken."  "  And,  what  is 
still  more  important,  we  can  understand  better  how,  in  the 
GUgamesh  epic  (lines  11 5-1 16),  the  gods,  after  cowering  like  dogs, 
go  up  to  the  "  heaven  of  Ana."  "thty,  too,  fear  the  deluge,  antl 
only  in  the  highest  heaven  can  they  feel  themselves  secure. 

Such  an  explanation  seems  indisptaisable  if  the  wide  influence 
of  the  BabyloniaD  form  of  the  deluge-myth  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
As  Gunkel  well  remarks,"  neither  the  tenacity  and  self-propagat- 
ing character  of  this  myth,  nor  the  solemn  utterance  of  Yahweh 
(who  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian  Marduk)  in  Gen.  viii.  316  (J.) 
and ix.  8-17  (P.)  can  be  understood, if  thedeluge-stor}'  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exaggerated  account  of  a  historical,  ewthly  occur- 
rence. We,  therefore,  venture  to  hold  that  it  is  an  insu&cieot 
account  to  give  of  the  story  in  the  GUgamesh  epic  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  a  local  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  a  single  dty 
with  a  myth  of  the  destruction  of  mankind — a  myth  exaggerated 
in  its  present  form,  but  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of  the  yearly 
recurring  phenomenon  of  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates.'*  There 
are  no  doubt  points  in  the  story  as  it  now  stands  which  indicate  a 
composite  origin,  but  it  is  jwobable  that  even  the  tradition  which 
apparently  limits  the  destruction  to  a  single  dty,  equally  with 
many  other  local  flood-stories,  has  a  basis  in  what  we  may  fairly 
call  a  celestial  myth. 

We  can  now  return  with  some  confidence  to  the  Indian  deluge- 
stoiy.  It  is  unlikely  that  so  richly  gifted  a  race  aa  the  Aryans  of 
India  should  not  have  produced  their  own  flood-story  jMba 
out  of  the  same  primeval  germs  which  grew  up  into  the  «V» 
earliest  Babylonian  flood-story,"  and  almost  inconceiv-  2S»™*. 
able  that  in  its  second  form  the  Indian  story  should  not 
have  become  adapted  to  what  may  be  called  the  celestial  mythic 


"  Hefernne'  for  Polj 
pologie  der  Naiunidlker,  vi.  270-273  <187J).  After  a  long  interval. 
this  theory  has  been  taken  up  by  Zimmern,  KA  T^,  p.  355,  and  by 
Jensen,_  £>oj  Gilgamesch-E^s^  (1906),  p.  120;  Wincfcler  (AOF.  3rd 


celestial  0 

_  _.     _  _.  .._    _   ..  __     ___  Jeremlas,  ATAO,  pp.  i34-(36; 

Usener,  p.  239. 

"  Cheyne,  Bncy.  Bib.  cola.  1063-1064. 

"  Ctatsis,  p.  67, 

"  Jaatrow,  Rtiifion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  {1898).  pp.  502,  506. 

"  The  view  here  adopted  is  that  of  Lindner  and  Usener.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  Zimmern,  Tiele,  Jensen,  Oldenbcrg,  Noldeke, 
Stucken,  Lenormant. 
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theory.  The  phrase  "  the  northeni  mountain  "  for  the  place 
where  the  sbipgroundedmayquke  well  be  the  name  of  an  earthly 
substitute  (the  epic  has  "  the  highest  summit  of  the  Himalaya  ") 
for  the  mythic  mountain  of  heaven.  Nor  b  it  unimportant  that 
Manu  is  the  son  of  the  sun-god,  and  that  the  phrase  "  the  seven 
risbis  "  in  classical  Sanskrit  is  a  designation  of  the  seven  stars  of 
the  Great  Bear.  For  such  problems  all  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
a  probable  solution.  The  opposite  view'  that  the  deluge  is  a 
historical  occurrence  implies  a  self-propagating  power  in  early 
tradition  which  is  not  justified  by  critical  research,  and  leaves 
out  of  sight  many  important  facts  revealed  by  comparative  study. 
For  a  conspectus  of  deluge-stories  see  Andree,  Die  FltUsa^en, 
ethnograpkisch  belrachlel  {1891),  by  a  competent  anthropologi.it ; 
E.  Suess,  Face  of  the  Earth,  1.  17  (190^);  also  Efwood  Worcester, 
Gtnttis  inlheLiihl  c^IitedemKiunpledge  (New  York,  1901),  Appendix 
ii,,in  tabular  form,  from  Schwarz's.Sin/jfi<lAiinJ  Volkemanderungtn. 
Dr  Worcester's  work  is  popular,  but  based  on  well-chosen  authorities. 
TTie  article  "  Flood  '■'  in  Hastings'  D.  B.  Is  comprehensive;  it  repre- 
aenf-s  the  difficult  view  that  flood-stories,  &c.,  are  generally  highly- 
coloured  traditions  of  genuine  facts.  (T.  K.  C.) 

DELrAHNI,  THE0D0R08  (1816-1905),  Greek  statesman,  was 
born  at  Kalavryta,  Peloponnesus,  in  i3j6.  He  studied  law  at 
Athens,  and  in  1843  entered  the  ministry  of  the  interior,ofwhich 
department  he  became  permanent  secretary  in  1859.  In  1863, 
on  the  deposition  of  King  Otho,  he  became  minister  for  foreign 
afEairs  in  the  provisional  government.  In  i86-j  he  was  minister  at 
Paris.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he  became  a  member  of  successive 
cabinets  in  various  capacities,  and  rapidly  collected  a  party 
around  him  consisting  of  those  who  opposed  his  great  rival, 
Tricoupi.  In  the  so-called  "  Oecumenical  Ministry  "  of  1877  he 
voted  for  war  with  Turkey,  and  on  its  fall  he  entered  the  cabinet 
of  Koumoundoros  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  a 
representative  of  Greece  at  the  Berlin  Congress  in  1878.  From 
this  time  forward,  and  particularly  after  1882,  when  Tricoupi 
again  came  into  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party,  the  duel 
between  these  two  statesmen  was  the  leading  feature  of  Greek 
politics.  (See  Greece  :  History.)  Delyanni  first  formed  a  cabinet 
in  1885;  but  his  warlike  policy,  the  aim  of  which  was,  by  threaten- 
ing Turkey,  to  force  the  powers  to  make  concessions  in  order 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  European  war,  ended  in  failure.  For  the 
powers,  in  order  to  stop  his  e:(cessive  armaments,  eventually 
blockaded  the  Peiraeus  and  other  ports,  and  this  brought  about 
his  downfall.  He  returned  to  power  in  t890,  with  a  radical 
programme,  but  his  failure  to  deal  with  the  financial  crisis  pro- 
duced a  conflict  between  him  and  the  king,  and  his  disrespectful 
attitude  resulted  in  his  summary  dismissal  in  1893.  Delyanni, 
by  his  demagogic  behaviour,  evidently  expected  the  public  to 
side  with  him;  but  at  the  elections  he  was  badly  beaten.  In 
r89S,  however,  he  again  became  prime  minister,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  afiairs  during  the  Cretan  crisis  and  the  opening  of  the 
warwith  Turkey  in  1897.  The  humiliating  defeat  which  ensued 
— though  Delyanni  himself  had  been  led  into  the  disastrous  war 
policy  to  some  extent  against  his  will — <:aused  his  fail  in  April 
1897,  the  king  again  dismissing  him  from  office  when  he  declined 
to  resign.  Delyanni  kept  his  own  seat  at  the  election  of  1899, 
but  his  following  dwindled  to  small  dimensions.  He  quickly 
recovered  his  influence,  however,  and  he  was  again  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  of  the  interior  when,  on  the  13th  of 
Jtme  1905,  he  was  murdered  in  revenge  for  the  rigorous  measures 
taken  by  him  against  gambling  houses. 

llie  main  fault  of  Delyanni  as  a  statesman  was  that  he  was 
unable  to  grasp  the  truth  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state  depends 
on  its  adapting  its  ambitions  to  its  means.  Yet,  in  his  vast 
projects,  which  the  powers  were  never  likely  to  endorse,  and 
without  their  endorsement  were  vain,  he  represented  the  real 
wishes  and  aspirations  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  death  was  the 
occasion  for  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of  papular  grief. 
He  died  in  extreme  poverty,  and  a  pension  was  voted  to  the  two 
nieces  who  lived  with  him'. 

DBHADBS  (c.  380-318  B.C.),  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue. 

He  was  originally  of  humble  position,  and  was  employed  at  one 

time  as  a  common  sailor,  but  ha  rose  partly  by  his  doquence  and 

'  Held  by  Franz  Dclitzsch,  DiJlmann  and  Lenormant. 


partly  by  his  unscrupulous  character  to  a  prominent  position 
at  Athens.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  in  the  war  against 
Olynthus,  and  was  thus  brought  into  bitter  and  life-long  enmity 
with  Demosthenes, whom  he  at  first  supported.  He  fought  against 
the  Macedonians  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  Having  made  a  favourable  impression  upon  Philip, 
be  was  released  together  with  his  fellow-captives,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Macedonia 
and  Athens.  He  continued  to  be  a  favourite  of  Alexander,  and, 
prompted  by  a  bribe,  saved  Demosthenes  and  the  other  obnoxious 
Athenian  CHratots  from  his  vengeance.  It  was  also  chiefly  owing 
to  him  that  Alexander,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  treated 
Athens  so  leniently.  His  conduct  in  supporting  the  Macedonian 
cause,  yet  receiving  any  bribes  that  were  oSered  by  the  opposite 
party,  caused  him  to  be  heavily  fined  more  than  once ;  and 
he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  dvil  rights.  He  was  reinstated 
(312)  on  the  approach  of  Antipater,  to  whom  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador.  Before  setting  out  he  persuaded  the  dtizens  to 
pass  sentence  of  death  upon  Demosthenes  and  his  followers,  who 
had  fled  from  Athens.  The  result  of  his  embassy  was  the  caa- 
clusion  td  a  peace  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians. 
In  318  (or  eariier),  having  been  detected  in  an  intrigue  with 
Perdiccas,  Antipater's  opponent,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater 
at  Pella,  when  entrusted  with  another  mission  by  the  Athenians. 
Demades  was  avaricious  and  unscrupulous ;  but  he  was  a  highly 
gifted  and  practised  orator. 

A  fragment  of  a  speech  (Iltpi  fuf«an-laT),  bearing  his  name,  in 
which  he  defends  his  conduct,  is  to  be  found  in  C.  Muller's  Oratvrts 
AUici,  ii.  438,  but  its  genuineness  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

DEMAGOQVE  (Gr.  btKiayt^ia,  from  h.yfw,  to  lead,  and  hti^as, 
the  people),  a  leader  of  tbe  popular  as  opposed  to  any  other 
party.  Being  particularly  used  with  an  invidious  sense  of  a 
mob  leader  or  orator,  one  who  for  his  own  political  ends  panders 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  the  word  has  come 
to  mean  an  unprincipled  agitator. 

DEHANTOID,  the  name  given  by  Nils  Gustaf  Nordenskieid 
to  a  green  garnet,  found  in  the  Urals  and  used  as  a  gem  stone. 
As  it  possesses  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power,  it  presents 
when  properly  cut  great  brilliancy  and  "  fire,"  and  the  name  has 
reference  to  its  diamond-like  appearance.  It  b  sometimes  known 
as  "  Uralian  emerald,"  a  rather  unfortunate  name  inasmuch  as 
true  emerald  is  found  in  the  Urals,  whilst  it  not  infrequently 
passes  in  trade  as  olivine.  Demantoid  is  regarded  as  a  lime-iron 
garnet,  coloured  probably  by  a  small  proportion  of  chromium. 
The  colour  varies  in  different  specimens  from  a  vivid  green  to  a 
dull  yellowish-green,  or  even  to  a  brown.  The  specific  gravity 
of  an  emerald-green  demantoid  was  found  to  be  3-849,  and  that 
of  a  greenish-yellow  specimen  3-854  (A.  H.  Church).  The  hard- 
ness is  only  6-5,  or  lower  even  than  that  of  quartz — a  character 
rather  adverse  to  the  use  of  demantoid  as  a  gem.  This  mineral 
was  originally  discovered  as  pebbles  in  the  gold-washings  at 
Nizhne  Tagilsk  in  tbe  Ural  Mountains,  and  was  afterwards 
foimd  in  the  stream  called  Bobrovka,  in  the  Sysertsk  dis- 
trict on  the  western  slope  of  tbe  Urals.  It  occurs  not  only  as 
pebbles  but  in  the  form  of  granular  nodules  in  a  serpentine 
rock,  and  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  shows  traces  of 
crystal  (aces.  (F,  W.  R.*) 

DEMARATUS  (Doric  Ao^d^inf,  Ionic  Aij^d^ros),  lung  of 
Sparta  of  the  Eurypontid  line,  successor  of  bis  father  Ariston.  He 
is  known  chiefly  for  his  opposition  to  his  colleague  Cleomenes  I. 
(^.u.)  in  his  attempts  to  make  Isagoras  tyrant  in  Athens  and 
afterwards  to  punish  Aegina  for  medizing,  He  did  his  utmost  to 
bring  Cleomenes  into  disfavour  at  home.  Thereupon  Cleomenes 
urged  Leotychides,  a  relative  and  personal  enemy  of  Demaratus, 
to  claim  the  throne  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  not  really 
thesonof  Ariston  but  of  Agetus,  his  mother's  first  husband.  The 
Delphic  oracle,  under  the  influence  of  Cleomenes'  bribes,  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Leotychides,  who  became  king  (491  B.C.). 
Soon  afterwards  Demaratus  fled  to  Darius,  who  gave  him  the 
cities  of  Fergamum,  Teuthrania  and  Halisarna,  where  hb  de- 
scendants were  still  ruling  at  tbe  begiuning  of  the  4tb  century 
(Xen.  Anabasis,  ii.  i.  3,  vii.  8.  17;  HdUmca,  iii.  i.  6);  to  these 
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Gambreum  should  perhaps  be  added  (Atbenaeus  i.  ig  f).  He 
accompanied  Xerxes  on  his  expedition  to  Greece,  but  the  stones 
told  of  the  warning  and  advice  which  on  several  occasions  he 
addressed  to  the  fcing  are  scarcely  historical. 

See  HertMlotuB  v.  ;;s,  vi.  5i>-70,  vii. ;  later  writers  either  repro- 
duce or  EinbeUiBh  lua  narrative  (PauEantoa  iiL  4,  3-5,  7,  7-8; 
Oiodonu  xL  6;  Polyaeniu  ii.  so;  Seneca,  De  bentficits,  vi.  11,  4-13). 
The  Btory  that  he  took  part  in  the  attack  on  ArgM  which  was 
repulsed  by  Telesitla,  the  poetess,  and  the  Argive  women,  can 
hardly  be  true  (Plutarch,  Mui.  virt.  4;  PolyaenuB,  Slral.  viii.  33; 
G.  Busolt,  Criechiidie  CticltkJile,  ii.»  563,  note  4).  (M.  N.  T.) 

DEHERAKA,  one  of  the  three  settlraDents  of  British  Guiana, 
taking  its  name  from  the  rivM  Demerara.    See  Guiaka. 

DBHBSHB  (Deheine,  Dehain,  Douain,  &c.},'  that  portion  of 
the  lands  of  a  manM  not  granted  out  in  freehold  tenancy,  but 
(o)  retained  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  his  own  use  and  occiqia- 
donor  (6)  let  out  as  tenemental  land  to  his  retainers  or  "villani." 
This  demesne  land,  originally  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  in  course 
of  time  came  to  acquire  fixity  of  tenure,  and  developed  into  the 
modem  copyhold  (see  Manok).  It  is  from  demesne  as  used 
in  sense  (a)  that  the  modem  restricted  use  of  the  word  comes, 
t.e.laiid  immediately  surrounding  themansionordwelling-house, 
the  park  or  chase.  Demesne  of  the  cramn,  or  royal  demesne,  was 
that  part  of  the  ciown  lands  not  granted  out  to  feudal  tenants, 
but  which  remained  under  the  man^ement  of  stewards  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown.  These  crown  lands,  since  the  accession 
of  George  III.,  have  been  appropriated  by  parliament,  the 
sovereign  receiving  in  return  a  fixed  annual  sum  (see  Civil 
List).  Ancient  demesne  signified  lands  or  manors  vested  in  the 
king  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  There  were  special 
privileges  surrounding  tenancies  of  these  lands,  such  as  freedom 
from  tolls  and  duties,  exemption  from  danegeld  and  amercement, 
from  sitting  on  juries,  &c  Hence,  the  phrase  "  ancient 
demesne  "  came  to  be  applied  to  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands 
were  held.  Land  hdd  in  ancient  demesne  is  sometimes  also 
called  customary  freehold.     (Sec  Copyhoio.) 

DBHBTBR.  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of  Cronus  and 
Rhea  and  sister  of  Zeus,  goddess  of  agriculture  and  dvilized  life. 
Her  name  has  been  explained  as  (i)  "  grain-mother,"  from  ftjai, 
the  Cretan  form  of  i'ctoE,  "  barley,"  or  (2)  "  earth-mother,"  or 
rather  "  mother  earth,"  S3,  being  regarded  as  the  Doric  form  of  X'^. 
She  is  rarely  mentioned  in  Homer,  nor  is  she  included  amongst 
the  Olympian  gods. 

The  centra]  fact  of  her  cult  was  the  story  of  her  daughter 
Persephone  (Proserpine),  a  favourite  subject  in  classical  poetry. 
According  to  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter,  Persephone,  while 
gathering  flowers  on  the  Nysian  plain  (probably  here  a  purely 
mythical  locality),  was  carried  ofi  by  Hades  (Pluto),  the  god 
of  the  lower  world,  with  the  connivance  of  Zeus  (see  also 
Pkoseri>ine).  The  incident  has  been  aMigned  to  various  other 
localities — Crete,  Eleusis,  and  Enna  in  Sicily,  the  last  being  most 
generally  adopted.  This  rape  is  supposed  to  point  to  an  original 
Upis  Xifiot,  an  annual  holy  marriage  of  a  god  and  goddess  of 
vegetation.  Wandering  over  the  earth  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
Demeter  learas  from  Helios  the  truth  about  her  disappearance. 
In  the  form  of  an  old  woman  named  Deo  (-"the  "  seeker,"  or 
simply  a  diminutive  form),  she  comes  to  the  house  of  Celeus 
at  Eleusis,  where  she  is  hospitably  received.  Having  revealed 
hersdf  to  the  Eleusinians,  she  departs,  in  her  wrath  having 
visited  the  earth  with  a  great  dearth.  At  last  Zeus  appeases 
her  by  allowing  her  daughter  to  spend  two-thirds  of  the  yearwith 
her  in  the  upper  world.  Demeter  then  returns  to  Olympus,  but 
before  her  &ial  departure  from  earth,  in  token  of  her  gratitude, 
she  instructs  the  nders  of  Eleusis  in  the  art  of  agriculture  and 
in  the  solemnities  and  rites  whereby  she  desires  in  future  to 
be  honoured. 

'  The  form  "  demesne  "  la  an  Anglo-French  Bpelling  of  the  Old  Fr. 
deineme  or  demaine,  belongit^  to  a  lord,  from  Med.  Lat.  dominietu, 
dcminus,  lord;  domini^um  in  Med.  Lat.  meant  proprietat  (see  Du 
Cange).  From  the  later  Fr.  domaine,  which  approaches  more  nearly 
the  onpnal  Lat.,  comes  the  other  Eng,  form  "  domain,"  which  ib 
chiefly  used  in  a  non-legal  sense  tA  any  tract  of  country  or  district 
under  the  rule  of  any  specihc  sovereign  state,  &c.  "  Domain  "  is, 
however,  the  form  kept  in  the  l^al  phra«e  "  Eminent  Domain  " 


Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  found  a 
deep  meaning  in  the  myth,  which  was  held  to  teach  the  piinciide 
of  a  future  life,  founded  on  the  return  of  Persephone  to  the  upper 
world,  or  rather  on  the  process  of  nature  by  which  seed  sown  in 
the  ground  must  first  die  and  rot  before  it  can  yield  new  life 
(see  Mysteky).  At  Eleusis,  Demeter  was  venerated  as  the 
introducer  of  all  the  blessings  which  agriculture  brings  in  its 
train — fixed  dwelling-places,  civil  order,  marriage  and  a  peaceful 
life;  hence  her  name  Tkesmophorot,  "the  bringer  of  law  and 
order,"  and  the  festival  Thesmopkoria  (q.v.).  J.  G,  Frazer  takes 
the  epithet  to  mean  "  bearer  of  the  sacred  objects  deposited  on 
the  altar";  L.  R.  Famell  (Ctdls  of  the  Greek  States,  vi.  106) 
suggests  "  the  bringer  of  treasure  or  riches,"  as  appropriate  to  the 
goddess  of  com  and  of  the  lower  world;  otlieis  refer  the  name 
to  "  the  law  of  wedlock  "  {$taiids  Urrpoto,  Odyssey,  xxiii.  3()6, 
where,  however,  D.  B.  Monro  translates  "  place,  situation  "), 
At  Eleusis  also,  Triptolemus  (9.^.),  the  son  of  Celeus,  who  was 
said  to  have  invented  the  plou^  and  to  have  been  xnt  by 
Demeter  round  the  world  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  agricultiue, 
had  a  temple  and  threshing-floor. 

In  the  agrarian  legends  of  lasion  and  Erysichthon,  Demeter 
also  plays  an  important  part.  lasion  (or  lasius),  a  beautiful 
youth,  inspired  her  with  love  for  him  in  a  thrice-ploughed  field 
in  Crete,  tiefruitof  their  imion  being  Plutus  (wealth).  Accord- 
ing to  Homer  {Odyssey,  v.  138)  he  was  slain  by  Zeus  with  a 
thunderbolt.  The  story  is  compared  by  Frazer  {Golden  Bough, 
and  ed.,  ii.  117)  with  the  west  Prussian  custom  of  the  mock 
birth  of  a  child  on  the  harvest-field,  the  object  being  to  ensure 
a  plentiful  crop  for  the  coming  year.  It  seems  to  point  to  the 
supersession  of  a  primitive  local  Cretan  divinity  by  Demeter,  and 
the  adoption  of  agriculture  by  the  inhabitants,  bringing  wealth 
in  its  train  in  the  form  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  both  vegetable 
and  mineraL  Some  scholars,  identifying  lasion  with  Jason  (q.t.), 
regard  Thessaly  as  the  original  home  of  the  legend,  and  the  union 
with  Demeter  as  the  UpAs  fi^uK  of  mother  earth  with  a  health 
god.  Erysichthon  ("  tcarer  up  of  the  earth  "),  son  of  Triopas  or 
Myrmidon,  having  cut  down  the  trees  in  a  grove  sacred  to 
the  goddess,  was  punished  by  her  with  terrible  hunger 
(Callimachus,  Hymn  to  Demeter;  Ovid,  Meiam.  viii.  738-878). 
Perhaps  Erysichthon  may  be  explained  as  the  personification  of 
the  labourer,  who  by  the  systematic  cultivation  and  tilling  of  the 
soil  endeavours  to  force  the  crops,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
matiure  unmolested  as  in  the  good  old  times.  Tearing  up  the 
soil  with  the  plough  is  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  domain 
of  the  earth-mother,  punished  by  the  all'devouring  hunger  for 
wealth,  that  increases  with  increasing  produce.  According  to 
another  view,  Erysichthon  is  the  destroyer  of  trees,  who  wastes 
away  as  the  plant  itself  loses  its  vigour.  It  is  possible  that  the 
story  may  originally  have  been  connected  with  tree-worship. 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  lasion,  a  conflict  between  an  older  . 
and  a  younger  cult  seems  to  be  alluded  to  (for  the  numerous 
interpretations  see  O.  Crusius  s.v.  in  Roscher's  Lex^toti), 

It  is  as  a  com-goddess  that  Demeter  appears  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  numerous  epithets  from  various  sources  (see 
Bruchmann,  EpUheUi  Deontm,  supplement  to  Roscher's  Lexikmt, 
i.  2)  attest  her  character  as  such.  The  name  'iaJhi)  (?  at  Delos), 
from  lovXoi,  "  com-sbeaf,"  has  been  regarded  as  identifying  the 
goddess  with  the  sheaf,  and  as  proving  that  the  cult  of  Demeter 
originated  in  the  worship  of  the  com-mother  or  com-spirit,  the 
last  sheaf  having  a  more  or  less  divine  character  for  the  primitive 
husbandman.  According  to  this  view,  the  prototypes  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone  are  the  com-mother  and  harvest  maiden  of 
northem  Europe,  the  com-fetishes  of  the  field  (Frazer,  Golden 
Bough,  2nd  ed.,  ii.  217,  333;  but  see  Famell,  Cults,  iii.  35). 
The  influence  of  Demeter,  however,  was  not  limited  to  com,  but 
extended  to  vegetation  generally  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
with  the  curious  exception  of  the  bean,  the  use  of  which  was 
forbidden  at  Eleusis,  and  for  the  protection  of  which  a  special 
patron  was  invented.  In  this  wider  sense  Demeter  is  akin  to  Ge, 
with  whom  she  has  several  epithets  in  common,  and  is  sometimes 
identified  with  Rhea-Cybele;  thus  Pindar  speaks  of  Demeter 
XoXcoKpiros  ("brass-rattling"),    an  epithet   obvioualy   more 
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anitable  to  the  Asiatic  than  to  the  GreeV  earth-goddess.  Although 
the  goddess  of  agriculture  is  naturally  iacUned  to  peace  and 
aveise  from  war,  the  memory  of  the  time  when  her  land  was  won 
and  kept  by  the  sword  still  UDgera  iii  the  epithets  xP'X'^po'  ^nd 
fy,^4>bpoi  and  in  the  name  Tiiptoiemus,  which  probably  means 
"  thrice  filter  "  rather  than  "  thrice  plougher." 

Another  important  aspect  of  Demeter  was  that  of  a  divinity 
of  the  under-worid;  as  such  she  is  -x^ia  at  Sparta  and  esped- 
ally  at  Hermione  in  Argolis,  where  die  had  a  celebrated  temple, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Clymenus  {one  of  the  names  of 
Hades-Pluto)  and  his  sister  Chthonia,  the  children  of  Fhoroneus, 
an  Argive  hero.  Here  there  was  said  to  be  a  descent  into  the 
lower  world,  and  local  tradition  made  it  the  scene  of  the  rape 
of  Persephone.  At  the  festival  Chthonia,  a  cow  (representing, 
according  to  Mannhardt,  the  spirit  of  vegetation),  which  volun- 
tarily presented  itself,  was  sacrificed  by  three  old  women.  Those 
joining  in  the  procession  wore  garlands  of  hyacinth,  which  seems 
to  attribute  a  chthonian  character  to  the  ceremony,  although  it 
may  also  have  been  connected  with  agriculture  {see  S.  Wide, 
De  Sacris  Troezeniorum,  HeTmionennum,EpidafirioTitm,  Upsala, 
1888).  The  striking  use  of  the  term  itifiip-ptioi  in  the  sense  of 
"  the  dead  "  may  be  noted  in  this  connexion. 

The  remarkable  epithets,  'EpiWs  and  Mftowo,  as  applied 
to  Demeter,  were  both  localized  in  Arcadia,  the  first  at  Thelpusa 
(or  rather  Onkeion  dose  by),  the  second  at  Phigalia  (see 
W.  Immerwahr,  Die  KvlU  und  Mytken  ArkadUns,  i.  1891). 
According  to  the  Thelpuaanstory,  Demeter, during  her  wanderings 
in  search  of  Persephone,  changed  herself  into  a  mare  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  Poseidon.  The  god,  however,  assumed  the  form 
of  a  stallion,  and  the  fruit  of  the  union  was  a  daughter  of  mystic 
name  and  the  horse  Areion  (or  Erion).  Demeter,  at  first  enraged, 
afterwards  calmed  down,  and  washed  herself  in  the  river  Ladon 
by  way  of  purification.  Demeter  "  the  angry  "  {ipivix)  became 
Demeter"  thebather  "(Xoiwla).  An  almost  identical  story  was 
current  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Tilphossa,  a  Boeotian  spring. 
In  the  Phigalian  legend,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  horse  Areion, 
but  only  of  the  daughter,  who  is  called  Despoina  (mistress), 
a  title  common  to  all  divinities  connected  with  the  under-world. 
Demeter,  dad  in  black  (hence  (wXawn)  in  token  of  mourning 
for  her  daughter  and  wrath  with  Poseidon,  retired  into  a  cave. 
During  that  time  the  earth  bore  no  fruit,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  were  threatened  with  starvation.  At  last  Pan,  the  old 
god  of  Arcadia,  discovered  her  hiding-place,  and  informed  Zeus, 
who  sent  the  Moirae  {Fates)  to  fetch  her  out.  The  cave,  still 
called  MavTOspfiiya  ("blackcave"),  was  ever  afterwards  regarded 
assacred  to  Demeter,  and  in  it,  according  to  information  given  to 
Pausanias,  there  had  been  set  up  an  image  of  the  goddess,  a 
female  form  seated  on  a  rock,  but  with  a  horse's  head  and  mane, 
to  which  were  attached  snakes  and  other  wild  animals.  It  was 
dothed  in  a  black  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  held  in  one 
hand  a  dolphin,  in  the  other  a  dove.  The  image  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  replaced  by  the  sculptor  Onatas  from  inspiration  in  a 
dream,  but  disappeared  again  before  the  time  of  Pausanias, 

Both  /liXaiva  and  kpivin,  according  to  Farnell,  are  epithets  of 
Demeter  as  an  earth-goddess  of  the  undei-world.  The  first  hat> 
been  explained  as  referring  to  the  gloom  of  her  abode,  or  the 
blackness  of  the  withered  com.  The  second,  according  to  Max 
Miiller  and  A.  Kuhn,  is  the  etymological  equivalent  of  the 
Sanskrit  Saranyu,  who,  having  turned  herself  into  a  mare,  is 
pursued  by  Vivasvat,  and  becomes  the  mother  of  the  two  Asvins, 
the  Indian  Dioscuri,  the  Indian  and  Greek  myths  being  regarded 
as  identical.  According  to  Farnell,  the  meaning  of  the  epithet 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  original  conception  of  Erinys,  which  was 
that  of  an  earth-goddess  akin  to  Ge,  thus  naturally  associated 
with  Demeter,  rather  than  that  of  a  wrathful  avenging  deity. 

Various  interpretations  have  been  given  of  the  horsj-headed 
fonn  of  the  Black  Demeter:  (i)  that  the  horse  was  one  of  the 
forms  of  the  corn-spirit  in  ancient  Greece;  (a)  that  it  was  an 
animal  "  devoted "  to  the  chthonian  goddess;  (3)  that  it  is 
totemistic;  (4)  that  the  form  was  adopted  from  Posddon 
Hippios,  who  is  frequently  assodated  with  the  earth-goddess  and 
is  said  to  have  received  the  name  Hippios  first  at  Thelpusa,  in 


order  that  Demeter  might  figure  as  the  mothi. 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  see  Farnell,  Cults, . 
The  union  of  Poseidon  and  Demeter  is  thus  explainea  . 
hardt.     As  the  waves  of  the  sea  are  fancifully  comparedtoi. 
so  a  field  of  com,  waving  in  the  breeze,  may  be  said  to  represt^ 
the  wedding  of  the  sea-god  and  the  corn-goddess.     In  any  case 
the  assodation  of  Poseidon,  representing  the  fertilizing  element 
of  moisture,  with  Demeter,  who  causes  the  plants  and  seeds  to 
grow,  is  quite  natural,  and  seems  to  have  b^  widespread. 

Demeter  also  appeara  as  a  goddess  of  health,  of  birth  and  of 
marriage;  and  a  certain  number  of  political  and  ethnic  titles 
is  assigned  to  her.  Of  the  latter  the  most  noteworthy  are: 
JlvmX'ua  at  Aegium  in  Achaea,  pointing  to  some  connexion  with 
the  Achaean  league;  'AxoCa,'  "  the  Adiaean  goddess,"  unless  it 
refers  to  the"  sorrow  "of  the  goddess  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
(d.  'Ax^a  in  Boeotia);  and,  most  important  of  all,  'A^^wnorli, 
at  Anthela  near  Thermopylae,  as  patron-goddess  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league,  subsequently  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

Tlie  Eleusinia  and  Thesmophorla  are  discussed  elsewhere,  but 
brief  mention  may  here  be  made  of  certain  agrarian  festivals  held 
in  honour  of  Demeter. 

I.  Haloa,  obviously  connected  with  fiXwi  ("  threshing-floor  "), 
begun  at  Athens  and  finished  at  Eleusis,  where  there  was  a 
threshing-floor  of  Triptolemus,  in  the  month  Poseideon 
(December).  This  date,  which  is  confirmed  by  historical  and 
epigraphical  evidence,  seems  inappropriate,  and  it  is  suggested 
(A.  Mommsen,  Feste  Aer  StadtAthen,  p.  365  foil.)  that  the  festival, 
originally  held  in  autumn,  was  subsequently  placed  later,  so  as 
to  synchronize  with  the  winter  Dionysia.  Dionysus,  as  the  god 
of  vines,  and  {in  a  spedal  procession)  Poseidon  ^urdXfiuM  ("  god 
of  vegetation  ")  were  assodated  with  Demeter.  In  addition  to 
being  a  harvest  festival,  marked  by  the  ordinary  popular  rejoic- 
ings, the  Haloa  had  a  religious  character.  The  impxtd  ("  first 
fruits  ")  were  conveyed  to  Eleusis,  where  sacrifice  was  offered 
by  a  priestess,  men  being  prohibited  from  undertaking  tl^  duty. 
A  T«Xtni  ("  initiatory  ceremony  ")  of  women  by  a  woman  also 
took  place  at  Eleusis,  characterized  by  obscene  jests  and  the 
use  of  phallic  emblems.  The  sacramental  meal  on  this  occasion 
consisted  of  the  produce  of  land  and  sea,  certain  things  (pome- 
granates, honey,  eggs)  being  forbidden  for  mystical  reasons. 
Although  the  offerings  at  the  festival  were  bloodless,  the  ceremony 
of  the  presentation  of  the  &icapxol  was  probably  accompanied 
by  animal  sacrifice  (Farnell,  Foucart);  Mommsen,  however, 
considers  the  oflerings  to  have  been  pastry  imitations.  Certain 
games  (n-drpuis  liTuv),  of  which  nothing  is  known,  terminated  the 
proceedings.  InRomanimperial  times theephebi  had  to  dehver 
a  speech  at  the  Haloa. 

a,  Ckloeia  or  Ckloia,  the  festival  of  the  com  beginning  to 
sprout,  held  at  Eleusis  in  the  eariy  spring  (Anthesterion)  in 
honour  of  Demeter  Chlo£,  "  the  green,"  the  goddess  of  growing 
vegetation.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  later  sacrifice 
of  a  ram  to  the  same  goddess  on  the  6th  of  the  month  Thargelion, 
probably  intended  as  an  act  of  propitiation.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  ProcharisUria  (sometimes  called  Prosckaireieria), 
another  spring  festival,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  scholiast  on 
Pindar  {01.  ix.  150)  mentions  an  Athenian  harvest  festival 
Euckarisleria. 

3.  Proirosia,  at  which  prayers  were  offered  for  an  abundant 
harvest,  before  the  land  was  ploughed  for  sowing.  It  was  also 
called  ProoTCluria,  an  indication  that  it  was  held  before  the  rising 
of  Arcturus.  According  to  the  traditional  account,  when  Greece 
was  threatened  with  famine,  the  Ddphic  oracle  ordered  first- 
fruits  to  be  brought  to  Athens  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
which  were  to  be  offered  by  the  Athenians  to  the  goddess  Deo  on 
behalf  of  all  the  contributors.  The  most  important^art  of  the 
festival  was  the  three  sacred  ploughings— the  Athenian  inri 
tSSo',  the  Eleusinian  on  the  Rharian  plain,  the  Sdrian  (a 
compromise  between  Athens  and  Eleusis).     The  festival   itself 

'  0.  Gruppe  (Gruchische  MythologU,  ii,  1177,  note  l)  considers  it 
"  certain  "  that  'AxaJa—'Axi^Wo,  although  he  is  unable  to  explain 
the  form. 
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took  place,  probably  some  time  in  September,  at  Eleusis.    In 
Uter  times  the  ephebi  also  took  part  in  the  Proerosta. 

4.  Tkalysia,  a  thanksgiving  festival,  held  in  autumn  after  the 
harvest  in  the  island  of  Cos  (see  Theocritus  vii.). 

5.  The  name  of  Demeter  is  also  associated  with  the 
Sciropkoria  (see  Athena).  It  is  considered  probable  that 
the  festival  was  originally  held  in  honour  of  Athena,  but  that 
the  growing  importance  of  the  Eleusinia  caused  it  to  be  attached 
to  Demeter  and  Kore. 

The  attributes  of  Demeter  are  chiefly  connected  with  her 
character  as  goddess  of  agriculture  and  vegetation — ears  of  com, 
the  poppy,  the  mystic  basket  (calatkus)  filled  with  flowers,  com 
and  fruit  of  all  kinds,  the  pomegranate  being  especially  common. 
Of  animab,  the  cow  and  the  pig  are  her  favourites,  the  latter 
owing  to  its  productivity  and  the  cathartic  properties  of  its 
blood.  The  crane  is  associated  with  her  as  an  indicator  of  the 
weather.  As  a  chthonian  divinity  she  is  accompanied  by  a 
snake;  the  myrtle,  asphodel  and  narcissus  (which  Persephone 
was  gathering  when  carried  off  by  Hades)  also  are  sacred  to  her. 

In  Greek  art,  Demeter  is  made  to  resemble  Hera,  only  more 
matronly  and  of  milder  expression;  her  form  is  broader  and 
fuller.  She  ia  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or 
dragons,  sometimes  walking,  sometimes  seated  upon  a  throne, 
alone  or  with  her  daughter.  The  Demeter  of  Cnidus  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  school  of  Praxiteles,  apparently  shows  her 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter.  The  article  Greek  Ast, 
fiS-  67  (pl'  iV'),  gives  a  probable  representation  of  Demeter  (or 
her  priestess)  from  the  stone  of  a  vault  in  a  Crimean  grave. 

The  Romans  identified  Demeter  with  their  own  Ceres  (^.n.)- 

See  L.  Preller,  DemeUr  vnd  Fersephtme  (1837);  P.  R.  Fflrster, 
Der  Raab  und  die  Riickkehr  der  Persephone  (1874),  m  which  con»deT- 
able  space  is  devoted  to  the  ryiresentationa  of  the  myth  in  art; 
W.  Mannhardt,  iiythotoiische  Forsckunfen  (1884);  J.  E.  Harrison, 
Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion  (1903);  L.  Dyer,  The 
Gods  in  Greece  (1891);  J.  G.  Fraier,  The  Golden  Bough  (and  ed.), 
ii.  168-332 ;  L.  Preller,  Griechische  Mythologie  (ath  ed.,  by  C.  Robert) ; 
O.  Kern  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Reaiencydopddie,  iv.  pt.  2  (1901); 
L.  Bloch  in  Roscher'a  Lexikon  der  MyOiologte ;  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische 
Mylhologie  und  Reli^ionsgrschichie,  ii,  (1907);  L.  R.  Famell,  Culls 
ojihe  Greek  States,  ih.  (190^);  article  "  Ceres  "  by  F.  Lenormanl  in 
Darembcrg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  aniiquiUs.        (J,  H.  F.) 

DEMETRIA,  a  Greek  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  held  at 
seed-time,  and  lasting  ten  days.  Nothing  is  known  of  it  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  took  part  in  it  lashed  one  another  with 
whips  of  bark  (jtiportw),  while  the  women  made  obscene  jests. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  particular  festival  at  all  or 
only  another  name  for  the  Eleusinia  or  Thesmophoria.  The 
Dionysia  also  were  called  Demetria  in  honour  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  upon  whom  divine  honours  were  conferred  by  the 
Athenians. 

Hesychius,  s.v.  iiinorroy;  Pollux  J.  37;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  4;  Plutarch, 
Demetrius,  12;  Darembcrg  and  Saglio,  EUclionnaire  des  antiquilis. 

DEMETRIUS,  king  of  Bactria,  was  the  son  of  the  Graeco- 
Bactrian  king  Euthydemus,  for  whom  he  negotiated  a  peace  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  206  (Polyb.  xi.  34),  Soon  afterwards  he 
crossed  the  Hindu  Kush  and  began  the  invasion  of  India  (Strabo 
xi.  S16);  he  conquered  the  Punjab  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
down  to  the  sea  and  to  Gujerat.  The  town  Sangala,  a  town  of  the 
Kathaeans  in  the  Punjab  (Arrian  v.  23,  a  ff.),  he  named  after  his 
father  Euthydemia  (Ptol.  vii.  i,  46).  That  his  power  extended 
into  Arachosia  (Afghanistan)  is  proved  by  the  name  of  a  town 
Demetrias  near  Kandahar  (Isidor.  Charac.  ip,  cf.  Strabo  xi.  516). 
On  his  coins  he  wears  an  elephant's  skin  with  trunk  and  teeth  on 
his  head;  on  bronze  coins,  which  have  also  an  Indian  legend  in 
Kharoshti  letters  (see  Bactkia),  he  calls  himself  the  unvanquished 
king  (BatriXcox  i.vaefyraD  6,i)tti{rpiau).  One  of  his  coins  has 
already  the  square  form  used  in  India  instead  of  the  circular. 
Eventually  he  was  defeated  by  the  usurper  Eucratides  {q.v.),  who 
meanwhile  had  risen  to  great  power  in  Bactria.  About  his  death 
we  know  nothing;  his  young  son  Euthydemus  II.  (known  only 
from  coins)  can  have  mled  only  a  short  time.  (Ed.  M.) 

DEHETRIOS,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Demetkics  I.  (337-283  B.C.),  surnamed  PoliorceUs 
("  Besieger  "),  son  of  Antigonus  Cyclops  and  Stratonice.     At 


the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  left  by  his  father  to  defend  Syria 
against  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus;  he  was  totally  defeated  near 
Gaza  (31a),  but  soon  partially  repaired  his  loss  by  a  victory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Myus.  After  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Babylon,  and  several  campaigns  against  Ptolemy  on  the  coasts  of 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  Demetrius  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ships  to 
Athens.  He  freed  the  city  from  the  power  of  Cassander  and 
Ptolemy,  expelled  the  garrison  which  had  been  stationed  tbere 
under  Demetrius  of  Phalerum,and  besieged  and  took  Munycfaia 
(307).  After  these  victories  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
as  a  tutelary  deity  under  the  title  of  Soler  ("  Preserver  ").  In 
the  campaign  of  306  against  Ptolemy  he  defeated  Menelaus 
(the  brother  of  Ptolemy)  in  Cyprus,  and  completely  destroyed  the 
naval  power  of  Egypt.  In  305  he  endeavoured  to  punish  the 
Rhodians  for  having  deserted  his  cause ;  and  bis  ingenuity  in 
devising  new  instruments  of  siege,  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reduce  the  capital,  gained  him  the  appellation  of  Poliorcetes. 
He  returned  a  second  time  to  Greece  as  liberator.  But  his 
licentiousness  and  extravagance  made  the  Athenians  regret  the 
government  of  Cassander.  Hesoon,  however,  roused  the  jealousy 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  Seleucus,  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus  united  to  destroy  Antigonus  and  his  son.  The  hostile 
armies  met  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (301).  Antigonus  was  lulled  in 
the  battle,  and  Demetrius,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss,  retired 
to  Ephesus.  This  reverse  of  fortune  raised  up  many  enemies 
against  him;  and  the  Athenians  refused  even  to  admit  him  into 
their  city.  But  he  soon  afterwards  ravaged  the  territory  of 
Lysimachus,  and  effected  a  reconciliation  with  Seleucus,  to  whom 
he  gave  his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Athens  was  at  this 
time  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Lachares;  but  Demetrius, 
after  a  protracted  blockade,  gained  possession  of  the  city  (294) 
and  pardoned  the  inhabitants  their  former  misconduct.  In  the 
same  year  he  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  by 
the  murder  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander.  But  here  he  was 
continually  threatened  by  Pyrrhus,  who  took  advantage  of  his 
occasional  absence  to  ravage  the  defenceless  part  of  his  kingdom 
(Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  7  ff);  and  at  length  the  combined  forces  of 
Pyrrhus,  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  assisted  by  the  disaffected 
among  his  own  subjects,  obliged  him  to  leave  Macedonia  after  he 
had  sat  on  the  throne  for  six  years  (294-286).  He  passed  into 
Asia,  and  attacked  some  of  the  provinces  of  Lysimachus  with 
varying  success;  but  famine  and  pestilence  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  and  he  solicited  Seleucus  for  support  and  assist- 
ance. But  before  he  reached  Syria  hostilities  broke  out;  and 
after  he  had  gained  some  advantages  over  his  son-in-law, 
Demetrius  was  totally  forsaken  by  his  troops  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  surrendered  his  person  to  Seleucus.  His  son  Antigonus 
offered  all  his  possessions,  and  even  his  person,  in  order  to  procure 
his  father's  liberty;  but  all  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius 
died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of 
three  years  (283),  His  remains  were  given  to  Antigonus. 
honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  at  Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed 
to  Demetrias.  His  posterity  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Macedonian  throne  till  the  time  of  Perseus,  who  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans. 

See  Life  by  Plutarch;  Diod.  Sic  xbt.  xx,;  Wilamowiti-Moellen- 
dorff,  Antigonos  von  Karyslos;  De  Sanctis,  Contribuii  alia  sloria 
Ateniese  in  Beloch's  5(«(ii  di  sloria  anlica  (1893);  Pergusson  in 
Lehmann's  Beitrage  z.  alt.  Gesch.  (Klio)  vol.  v.  (1905) ;  also  authori- 
ties under  Macedonian  Eufire. 

2.  Demetrius  II.,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  reigned  from 
239  to  229  B.C.  He  had  already  during  his  father's  lifetime 
distinguished  himself  by  defeating  Alexander  of  Epirus  at  Derdia 
and  so  saving  Macedonia  (about  360?),  On  his  accession  he  had 
to  face  a  coalition  which  the  two  great  leagues,  usuaUy  rivals, 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean,  formed  against  the  Macedonian 
power.  He  succeeded  in  dealing  this  coalition  severe  blows, 
wresting  Boeotia  from  their  alliance.  The  revolution  in  Epirus, 
which  substituted  a  republican  league  for  the  monarchy,  gravely 
weakened  his  position.  Demetrius  had  also  to  defend  Macedonia 
against  the  wild  peoples  of  the  north.  A  battle  with  the  Dar- 
danians  turned  out  disastrously,  and  he  died  shortly  afterwards, 
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leaving  Fhi&p,  his  son  by  Chryseb,  still  a  child.  Fonner  wives 
of  Demetrius  were  StTatonice,  the  daughter  of  the  Seleudd  king 
Antiochus  I.,  Phttiia  the  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Epinis,  and 
Nicaea,  the  widow  of  his  cousin  Alexander.  The  chronology  of 
these  marriages  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

See  ThirtwaU.  HiHory  ofCrttce,  vol.  viii.  (1847) ;  Ad.  Holm,  Grieck. 
Geich.  vol.  iv.  (1894) ;  B.  Niese,  Gesek.  d.  eritch.  w.  mdked.  Stoaien, 
vol.ii.{i89i));  J.Belocb,Gri«fc.CeKA.vol.iij.(i904).        (E.  R.  B.) 

DEHETRIUS.  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Syria. 

Demetuos  I,  (d.  150  B.C.),  surnamed  Soter,  was  sent  to  Rome 
as  a  hostage  during  the  reignof  his  father,  Seleucus  IV.  Ffailopator, 
but  after  his  father's  death  in  175  B.C.  he  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, and  established  himself  on  the  Syrian  throne  (i6a  B.C.) 
after  overthrowing  and  murdering  King  Antiochus  V.  Eupatoi. 
He  acquired  his  surname  of  Soler,  or  Samour,  from  the 
Babylonians,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Median 
satrap,  Timarchus,  and  is  famous  in  Jewish  histoty  for  bis  contests 
with  the  Maccabees.  Hated  for  his  vices,  Demetrius  fell  in  battle 
against  the  usurper,  Alexander  Balas,  in  150  B.C. 

DeuetsiuS  II.  (d.  135  B.C.),  surnamed  Ntcalor,  son  of 
Demetrius  I.,  fled  to  Crete  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  but  about 
147  B.C.  be  returned  to  Syria,  and  with  the  help  of  Ptolemy  VII. 
Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  regained  his  father's  throne.  In 
140  B.C.  he  marched  against  Mithradates,  king  of  Parthta,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  treachery,  and  remained  in  captivity  for 
ten  years,  regaining  his  throne  about  129  B.C.  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Antiochus  VII.,  who  had  usurped  it.  His  cruelties  and 
vices,  however,  caused  him  to  be  greatly  detested,  and  during 
another  civil  war  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Damascus,  and 
killed  near  Tyre,  possibly  at  the  instigation  of  bis  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  VII.,  who  was  indignant  at  his  subsequent  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  the  Parthian  king,  Mithradates.  His  successor 
was  his  son,  AnUochus  VUI.  Crypus. 

Deuetriiis  III.  (d.  8SB.c.),C3Mtd  Euergeies&od  Philometor, 
was  the  son  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus.  By  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy  X.  Latbyrus,  king  of  Egypt,  be  recovered  part  of  his 
Syrian  dominions  from  Antiochus  X.  Euscbes,  and  held  his  court 
at  Damascus.  In  attempting  to  dethrone  bis  brother,  Philip 
Epiphanes,  be  was  defeated  by  the  Arabs  and  Parthians,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  confinement  in  Partlua  by  King 
MitbraxJates  until  bis  death  in  88  B.C. 

DEHBTRJUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  early  part  of  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  who  is  said  by  ancient  critics  to  have  been  notable 
for  the  life-like  realism  of  bis  statues.  His  portrait  of  PcUichus, 
a  Corinthian  general,  "  with  fat  paunch  and  bald  head,  wearing 
a  cloak  which  leaves  him  half  exposed,  with  some  of  the  hairs  of 
bis  bead  flowing  in  the  wind,  and  prominent  veins,"  was  admired 
by  Lucian.  llewas  contrasted  with  Crcsilas  (9.1.), an  idealizing 
sculptor  of  the  generation  before.  Since  however  the  peculiari- 
ties mendoned  by  Lucian  do  not  appear  in  Greek  portraits  before 
the  3rd  century  b.c,  and  since  the  Greek  art  of  the  4tb  century 
consistently  idealizes,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  difiiculty  to 
explain.  The  date  of  Demetrius  above  given  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptionsfoundontheAthenianAcropolis.  (P.  G.) 

SEHffTRIUS,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  born  at  Sunium,  who  lived 
partly  at  Corinth  and  later  in  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Caligula, 
Nero  and  Vespasian.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Thraaea 
Paetus  and  Seneca,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his 
consistent  disregard  of  creature  comfort  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 
His  contempt  for  worldly  prosperity  is  shown  by  his  reply  to 
Caligula  who,  wishing  to  gain  his  friendship,  sent  him  a  large 
present.  He  replied,  "  If  Caligula  had  intended  to  bribe  me,  he 
should  have  offered  me  bis  crown."  Vespasian  banished  him, 
but  Demetrius  laughed  at  the  punishment  and  mocked  the 
emperor's  anger.  He  reached  the  logical  conclusion  of  Cynicism 
in  attaching  no  real  importance  to  scientific  data. 

DEMETRIUS  D0N5K0I  >  (1350-1J89),  grand  duke  of  Vladimir 
and  Moscow,  son  of  the  grand  duke  Ivan  Ivanovich  by  his  second 
consort  Aleksandra,  was  placed  on  the  grand-due^  throne  of 
Vladimir  by  the  Tatar  khan  in  1361,  and  married  the  princess 
Eudoxia  of  Nizhniy  Novgorod  in  1 364.  It  was  now  that  Moscow 
'Of  the  Don. 


was  first  fortified  by  a  strong  wall,  or  kreml  (dtadel),  and  the 
grand  duke  began  "  to  bring  all  the  other  princes  under  his  will." 
Michael,  prince  of  Tver,  appealed  however  for  help  to  Olgierd, 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  appeared  before  Moscow  with  hb 
army  and  compelled  Demetrius  to  make  resritudon  to  the  prince 
of  Tver  (r369).  The  war  between  Tver  and  Vladimir  continued 
intermittently  for  some  yeais,  and  both  the  Tatars  and  the 
Lithuanians  took  an  acUve  pert  in  it.  Demetrius  was  generally 
successful  in  what  was  really  a  contendon  for  the  supremacy. 
In  1371  he  won  over  the  kban  by  s  personal  visit  to  the  Horde, 
addini373  he  defeated  the  LithuaniansatLyubutsk.  Demetrius 
then  formed  a  league  of  all  the  Russian  princes  against  the  Tatars 
and  in  1380  encountered  them  on  the  plain  of  Kulikovo,  between 
the  rivers  Nepryadvaya  and  Don,  where  he  completely  routed 
them,  the  grand  kban  Mamai  perishing  in  his  flight  from  the  field. 
But  now  Toktamish,  the  deputy  of  Tamerlane,  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  Horde  and  organized  a  punitive  expedidon  against 
Demetrius.  Moscow  was  taken  by  treachery,  and  the  Russian 
lands  were  again  subdued  by  the  Tatars  (1381).  Nevertheless, 
while  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Horde,  Demetrius  maintained 
bis  hegemony  over  Tver,  Novgorod  and  the  other  recalcitrant 
Russian  principaliUes,  and  even  held  bis  own  against  the  Lithu- 
anian grand  dukes,  so  that  by  his  last  testament  he  was  able  to 
leave  not  only  his  ancestral  possessions  but  his  grand-dukedom 
also  to  his  son  Basil.  Demetrius  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
north  Russian  grand  dukes.  He  waa  not  merely  a  cauUous  and 
tactful  statesman,  but  also  a  valiant  and  capable  captain,  in 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  princes  of  his  bouse. 
See  Ser^cyd  Solovev,  History  of  Biusia  (Rub.),  voU.  i..iL  (St 


DBMBTRIDS  PHALEREUS  (e.  345-^83  B.C.),  Attic  orator, 
statesman  and  philosopher,  bom  at  Phalerum,  was  a  pupil  of 
Tbeophrastus  and  an  adherent  of  the  Peripatedc  school.  Ue 
governed  the  city  of  Athens  as  representative  of  Cassander  (9.11.) 
for  ten  years  from  317.  It  is  said  that  be  so  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people  that  360  statues  were  erected  in  his  honour;  but 
opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  character  of  bis  rule.  On  the 
restoradon  of  the  old  democracy  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  he 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  fickle  Athenians  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  dty.  He  escaped  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  protected  by 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  to  whom  he  b  said  to  have  suggested  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  bbrary.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  Lagus's  successor  Pbiladelpbus,  Demetrius  was  banished  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  died  (according  to  some,  voluntarily) 
from  the  bite  of  an  asp.  Eicmetrius  composed  a  large  number  of 
works  on  poetry,  history,  politics,  rhetoric  and  accounts  of 
embassies,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

The  treatise  Hc^ 'Eii^ii>«(ai  (on  rhetorical  expression),  which  is 


DEMETRIUS,  PSEUDa-(or  False),  the  name  by  which  three 
Muscovite  princes  and  pretenders,  who  claimed  to  be  Demetrius, 
son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  are  known  in  history.  The  real 
Demetrius  had  been  murdered,  while  still  a  child,  in  1591,  at 
Uglich,  his  widowed  mother's  appanage. 

I.  In  the  reign  of  Tsar  Boris  Godunov  (rs98-i6os),  the  first 
of  these  pretenders,  whose  origin  is  still  obscure,  emigrated  to 
Lithuania  anJ  persuaded  many  of  the  magnates  there  of  his 
tsarish  birth,  and  consequently  of  his  right  to  the  Muscovite 
throne.  His  real  name  seems  to  have  been  Yury  or  Gregory,  and 
be  was  the  grandson  of  Bogdan  Otrepev,  a  Galician  boyar,  and 
a  tool  in  the  bands  of  Tsar  Boris  Godunov's  enemies.  He  first 
appears  in  history  circa  1600,  when  his  learning  and  assurance 
seem  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  Muscovite  patriarch  Job. 
Tsar  Boris,  however,  ordered  him  to  t>e  seized  and  examined, 
whereupon  he  fled  to  Prince  Constantine  Ostrogsky  at  Ostrog, 
and  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  another  Lithuanian, 
Prince  Wisniwiecki,  who  accepted  him  for  what  he  pretended 
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to  be  and  tried  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  Polish  king, 
Sigismund  III.,  in  bis  favour.  The  king  refused  to  support  him 
ofHdally,  but  his  cause  was  taken  up,  as  a  speculation,  by  the 
Polish  magnate  Yury  Mniszek,  whose  daughter  Marina  be  after- 
wards wedded  and  crowned  as  his  tsaritsa.  The  Jesuits  also  seem 
to  have  believed  in  the  man,  who  was  evidently  an  unconscious 
impostor  brought  up  from  his  youth  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
real  Demetrius;  numerous  fugitives  from  Moscow  also  acknow- 
ledgedhim.and  finally  he  set  out,  at  the  bead  of  anarmy  of  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  volunteers,  Cossacks  and  Muscovite  fugitives, 
to  drive  out  the  Godunova,  after  being  received  into  the  Church 
of  Rome.  At  the  beginning  of  1604  he  was  invited  to  Cracow, 
where  Sigismund  presented  him  to  the  papal  nuncio  Rangooi. 
His  public  conversion  took  place  on  the  t7thof  April.  In  October 
the  false  Demetrius  crossed  the  Russian  frontier,  and  shortly 
afterwards  routed  a  large  Muscovite  army  beneath  the  walls  of 
Novgorod-Syeversk.  The  sudden  death  of  Tsar  Boris  (April  13, 
1605)  removed  the  last  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
pretender.  The  principal  Russian  army,  under  P.  F.  Basmanov, 
at  once  went  over  to  him  (May  7);  on  the  20th  of  June  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow,  and  on  the  2  ist  of  July  he  was 
crowned  tsar  by  a  new  patriarch  of  hb  own  choosing,  the  Greek 
Isidore.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  introduce  a  whole  series  of 
political  and  economical  reforms.  From  all  accounts,  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  original  genius  and  cKtraordinary  resource. 
He  did  his  best  to  relievethe  burdensof  the  peasantry;  heformed 
the  project  of  a  grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  the  pope, 
Venice,  Poland  and  Muscovy  against  the  Turk;  he  displayed  an 
amazing  toleration  in  religious  matters  which  made  people  suspect 
that  he  was  a  crypto-Arian;  and  far  from  being,  as  was  expected, 
the  tool  of  Poland  and  the  pope,  he  maintained  from  the  first  a 
dignified  and  independent  attitude.  But  his  extravagant  opinion 
of  his  own  authority  (he  lost  no  time  in  styling  himself  emperor), 
and  his  predilection  for  Western  civilization,  alarmed  the  ultra- 
conservative  boyars  (the  people  were  always  on  his  side),  and  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  headed  by  Basil  Shuisky, 
whose  life  he  had  saved  a  few  months  previously.  A  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  conspirators  presented  itself  on  the  8th  of 
May  1606,  when  Demetrius  was  married  to  Marina  Mniszek. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  hostility  of  the  Muscovites  towards  the 
Polish  regiments  which  had  escorted  Marina  to  Moscow  and  there 
committed  some  excesses,  the  boyars  urged  the  citizens  to  rise 
against  the  Poles,  while  they  themselves  attacked  and  slew 
Demetriusin  the  Kreml  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th  of  May. 

See  Sei^ei  Sol  01 
"      ,&c.);N 

.  (St  Petersburg,  1863,  &c.)\  Oreat  Levitsky,  The  First 
False  Demetrius  as  the  Propagandist  0}  Catholicism  in  Russia  (Rus.) 
(St  Petersburg,  1886);  Paul  Pierling,  Rome  et  Demetrius  (Paris, 
1878) ;  R.  N.  Bain,  Poland  and  Russia,  cap.  10  (Cambridge,  1907). 

2.  The  second  pretender,  called  "  the  thief  of  Tushino,"  first 
appeared  on  the  scene  circa  1607  at  Starodub.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  either  a  priest's  son  or  a  converted  Jew,  and  was  highly 
educated,  relatively  to  the  times  he  lived  in,  knowing  as  he  did 
the  Russian  and  Polish  languages  and  being  somewhat  of  an 
expert  in  liturgical  matters.  He  pretended  at  first  to  be  the 
Muscovite  boyarin  Nagi;  but  confessed,  under  torture,  that  he 
was  Demetrius  Ivanovich,  whereupon  he  was  taken  at  his  word 
and  joined  by  thousands  of  Cossacks,  Poles  and  Muscovites.     He 


speedily  captured  Karachev,  Bryansk  and  other  towns;  was 
reinforced  by  the  Pc^s;  and  in  the  spring  of  1608  advanced 
upon  Moscow,  routing  the  army  of  Tsar  Basil  Shuisky,  at  Bolkhov, 
on  his  way.  Liberal  promises  of  the  wholesale  confiscation  of 
the  estates  of  the  boyars  drew  the  common  people  to  him,  and  be 
entrenched  himself  at  the  village  of  Tushino,  twelve  versts  from 
the  capital,  which  he  converted  into  an  armed  camp,  collecting 
therein  7000  Polish  soldiers,  10,000  Cossacks  and  10,000  of  the 
rabble.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  captured  Marina  Mniszek, 
who  acknowledged  him  to  be  her  husband  (subsequently  quieting 
her  conscience  by  privately  marrying  this  impostor,  who  in  no 
way  resembled  her  &ist  husband),  and  brought  him  the  support 
of  the  Lithuanian  magnates  Mniszek  and  Sapieha  10  that  his 
forces  soon  exceeded  100,000  men.  He  raised  to  the  rank  of 
patriarch  another  illustrious  captive,  Philaret  Romattov,  and 
won  over  the  towns  of  Yaroslavl,  Kostroma,  Vologda,  Kashin 
and  other  places  to  his  allegiance.  But  a  series  of  subsequent 
disasters,  and  the  arrival  of  King  Sigismund  III.  at  Sinolensk, 
induced  bim  to  fly  his  camp  disguised  as  a  peasant  and  go  to 
Kostroma,  where  Marina  joined  him  and  he  lived  once  more  in 
regal  state.  He  also  made  another  but  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Moscow,  and,  supported  by  the  Don  Cossacks,  recovered  a  hold 
over  all  south-eastern  Russia.  He  was  killed,  while  half  drunk, 
on  the  nth  of  December  1610,  by  a  Tatar  whom  he  had  flogged. 

See  Sergyei  ?to\ovev.  History  of  Russia  (Rus.),  vol.  viii.  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1657,  Sec). 

3.  The  third,  a  still  more  enigmatical  person  than  his  pre- 
decessors, supposed  to  have  been  a  deacon  called  Siderka, 
appeared  suddenly,  "from  behind  the  river  Yanza,"  in  the 
Ingrian  town  of  Ivangorod  (Narva),  proclaiming  himself  the 
tsarevich  Demetrius  Ivanovich,  on  the  aStb  of  March  1611. 
The  Cossacks,  ravaging  the  environs  of  Moscow,  acknowledged 
him  as  tsar  on  the  2nd  of  March  1612,  and  under  threat  of 
vengeance  in  case  of  non-compliance,  the  gentry  of  Pskov  also 
kissed  the  cross  to  "the  thief  of  Pskov,"  as  he  was  usually  nick- 
named. On  the  18th  of  May  1613  he  fled  from  Pskov,  was 
seized  and  delivered  up  to  the  authorities  at  Moscow,  and  there 
executed. 

See  Sergyei  Solovev,  History  of  Russia  (Rus.),  vol.  viii.  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1857,  &c.).  (R.N.  B.) 

DEHIDOV,  the  name  of  a  famous  Russian  family,  founded  by 
Nikita  Demidov  (b.  c.  1665),  who  was  originally  a  blacksmith 
serf.  He  made  his  fortune  by  his  skill  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons,  and  established  an  iron  foundry  for  the  government. 
Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite,  ennobled  him 
in  1720.  His  son,  Akinfiy  Demidov  (d.  c.  1740),  increased  his 
inherited  wealth  by  the  discovery  and  working  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper  mines.  The  latter's  nephew,  Paul  Grigoryevich  Demidov 
(1738-1821),  was  a  great  traveller  who  was  a  benefactor  of 
Russian  scientific  education;  he  founded  an  annual  prize  for 
Russian  literature,  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Paul's  nephew,  Nikolay  Nildtich  Demidov  (1774-1828),  raised 
and  commanded  a  regiment  to  oppose  Napoleon's  invasion,  and 
carried  on  the  accumulation  of  the  family  wealth  from  mining; 
he  contributed  liberally  to  the  erection  of  four  bridges  in  St 
Petersburg,  and  to  the  propagation  of  scientific  culture  in  Moscow. 
Paul's  son,  Anatoli  Demidov  (1812-1870),  was  a  well-known 
traveller  and  patron  of  art;  he  married  Princess  Mathiide, 
daughter  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
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